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or  ft.  in  a  physician's  prescription,  are  abbre- 
viations of  fiat^  or  fiant^  let  it,  or  them,  be  made. 
Thus  ft.  bolus,  let  the  substance  or  substances  pre- 
scribed be  made  into  a  bolus ;  /.  misiura,  into  a 
mixture,  &c. 

FA'BA.    See  Bean. 

FA'BA  CRA'SSA,  also  called  telephium,  fabaria 
crassula,  and  aiiacampseros.  The  plant  which  appears 
under  these  names  in  various  foreign  pharmacopoeias, 
is  the  oRPHiNE,  sedum  telephium;  foliis  planiusculis 
serratis,  coryjnbo  foliose,  caule  erecto,  hinn.  It  was 
formerly  ranked  as  an  antiphlogistic,  but  in  our  dis- 
pensatories is  now  forgotten. 

FA'BA  FEBRIFU'GA.    See  Faba  indica. 

FA'BA  I'NDICA,  faba  Sancti  Ignatii,  or  faba 
febrifuga.  The  seed  of  a  gourd-like  fruit,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Ignatia  amara.  Linn.  They  are  of  a 
roundish  figure,  very  irregular  and  uneven,  about  the 
size  of  a  small  nutmeg,  semitransparent,  and  of  a 
horny  texture.  They  are  very  bitter,  and  have  no 
considerable  smell.  They  are  said  to  be  used  in  the 
Philippine  islands  in  various  diseases.  They  act  as  a 
vomit  and  purgative.  Infusions  are  also  given  in  the 
cure  of  intermittents,  &c. 

FA'BA  PECHU'RIM,or/aJa  pechuris;  an  oblong 
oval,  brown,  and  ponderous  seed,  brought  from  the 
Brazils,  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  a  species  of 
Laurus.  They  smell  like  musk,  or  between  it  and 
the  scent  of  sassafras.  They  are  exhibited  as  car- 
minatives in  flatulent  cholics,  diarrhoeas,  and  dysente- 
ries, prevalent  in  that  climate. 

FA'BA  PURGA'TRIX.   See  Ricinus  major; 

FA'BA  SANCTI  IGNATII.    See  Faba  indica. 

FA'BA  SUI'LLA.    See  Hyosciamus. 

FABA'RIA,  (from  faha,  a  bean,  which  it  resem- 
bles) ;  oRpiiTNE.    See  Faba  crassa. 

FABRICIUS  (Jerome),  an  Italian,  usually  called 
jfquapendenie,  from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  was  a 
physician  of  great  repute  in  his  day.  He  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  future  acquisitions  at  Padua,  and 
afterwards  applied  himself  to  physic,  under  the  fa- 
mous Fallopius.  He  applied  principally  to  chirurgery 
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and  anatomy,  which  he  professed  with  high  repu- 
tation at  Padua,  for  forty  years.  The  republic  of 
Venice  settled  upon  him  a  yearly  stipend  of  a  thou- 
sand crowns  in  gold,  and  honoured  him  with  a  statue 
and  a  gold  chain.  He  died  about  1603,  leaving  be- 
hind  him  several  treatises  both  in  physic  and  surgery, 
which,  considering  the  state  of  knowledge  at  that 
period,  possess  considerable  merit. 
FACE.    See  Facies. 

FACIA'LIS  NE'RVUS,  the  facial  nerve  ;  the 
portio  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve.  These  nerves  are 
two  in  number,  and  are  properly  the  eighth  pair  : 
but  are  commonly  called  the  seventh,  being  reckoned 
with  the  auditory,  which  is  the  portio  mollis  of  the 
seventh  pair.  They  arise  from  the  fourth  ventricle 
of  the  brain,  pass  through  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone  to  the  face,  where  they  form  the  pes 
anserina,  which  supplies  the  integuments  of  the  face 
and  forehead. 

FA'CIES,  the  face.  The  bones  which  compose 
the  face  are  divided  into  those  of  the  upper  and  under 
jaw.  The  upper  consists  of  thirteen  bones,  viz.  two 
superior  maxillary,  two  jugal,  two  nasal,  two  lachry- 
mal, two  inferior  spongy,  two  palatine,  and  the  vomer. 
The  under  jaw  is  formed  of  one  bone,  the  inferior 
maxillary  bone.  See  Maxilla.  The  muscles  of  the 
face  are  those  of  the  eye-lids,  eye-ball,  nose,  mouth, 
and  lips. 

FA'CIES  HIPPOCRA'TICA ;  that  particular  dis- 
position  of  the  features  which  immediately  precedes 
the  stroke  of  death  ;  so  called,  because  first  noticed 
by  Hippocrates.  The  following  is  the  description 
which  he  gives  of  the  looks  of  a  dying  man  : — 
"  When  a  patient,"  says  he,  "  has  his  nose  sharp, 
his  eyes  sunk,  his  temples  hollow,  his  ears  cold  and 
contracted,  the  skin  of  his  forehead  tense  and  dry, 
and  the  colour  of  his  face  tending  to  a  pale-green 
or  lead  colour,  one  may  give  out  for  certain,  that 
death  is  very  near  at  hand  ;  unless  the  strength  of 
the  patient  has  been  exhausted  all  at  once  by  long 
watchings,  or  by  a  looseness,  or  being  a  long  time 


without  eating." 
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This  observation  has  been  con- 
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firmed  by  those  of  succeeding  physicians,  who  have, 
from  him,  therefore  denominated  it  the  Hippocratic 
Jace.  The  lips  hanging  relaxed  and  cold,  are  like- 
wise looked  upon  by  this  author  as  a  confirmation 
of  the  foregoing  prognostic. 

FACTITIOUS,  an  epithet  applied  io  any  thing 
which  is  made  by  art,  in  opposition  to  that  which  is 
native,  or  found  already  made  in  nature.  Factitious 
cinnabar  is  an  instance. 

FACULTY,  the  power  or  ability  by  which  any 
act  is  performed,  whether  it  be  mental  or  bodily. 

FtE'CES,  (the  plural  of  fcex);  the  alvine  excretions 
or  stools. 

FaE'CULA,  (dim.  of  fcex);  the  substance  ob- 
tained by  bruising  or  grinding  certain  vegetables  or 
grains  in  water.  The  fsecula  is  that  part  which,  after 
awhile,  falls  to  the  bottom.  This,  in  plants,  appears 
to  be  only  a  slight  alteration  of  their  mucilage,  for 
it  differs  from  mucilage  in  no  other  respect  than  being 
insoluble  in  cold  water,  in  which  it  fklls  with  won- 
derful quickness.  There  are  few  plants  which  do 
not  contain  faecnla  ;  but  the  seeds  of  gramineous  and 
leguminous  vegetables,  as  all  tuberose  roots,  contain 
it  in  great  abundance. 

FiE'X,  the  alvine  excretion.    See  FjEces. 

FA'GARA  OCTA'NDRA ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  tacamahaca.    See  Taca- 

MAHACA. 

FAGOPY'RUM,  buckwheat,  or  brank,  a  species 
of  Polygonum. 

FA'GUS,  {<pa.ya;^  from  (payu),  to  eat ;  its  nut  being 
one  of  the  first  fruits  eaten  by  man)  ;  the  beecu 
tree.  Fagus  sj/lvatica;  foliis  ovatis,  obsolete  serratis, 
Linn.  The  fruit  and  interior  bark  are  used  medi- 
cinally in  some  countries ;  the  former  in  obstinate 
head-achs,  and  the  latter  in  the  cure  of  hectic  fever. 

FA'GUS  CASTA'NEA  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  chesnut  tree.    See  Castanea. 

FA'GUS  SYLVA'TICA ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  beech  tree.    See  Fagus. 

FAINTING.    See  Syncope. 

FAINTS,  a  name  given  to  the  weak  spirituous 
liquor,  that  runs  from  the  still  in  rectifying  low  wines, 
after  the  proof-spirit  is  taken  off.  This  term  de- 
notes also  the  last  runnings  of  all  spirits  distilled  by 
the  alembic.  The  clearing  of  the  worm  is  a  very 
essential  point,  in  order  to  the  obtaining  a  pure  spirit 
by  the  subsequent  distillation  ;  indeed  all  other  mea- 
sures are  fruitless  without  it.    See  Distillation. 

FAIRBURN- WATER;  a  sulphureous  spring  in 
the  county  of  Ross,  in  the  North  of  Scotland.  Its 
propcrtfes  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  waters  of  Har- 
rowgate. 

FALCIFO'RMIS  PROCE'SSUS,  (from  falx,  a 
scythe,  and  forma,  resemblance) ;  the  falx,  or  falci- 
form process ;  a  process  of  the  dura  mater,  that  arises 
from  the  crista  galli,  separates  the  hemispheres  of  the 
brain,  and  terminates  in  the  tentorium.    See  Cehe- 

BRUM. 

FALLING  SICKNESS,  a  popular  name  for  the 
epilepsy.    See  Epilepsia. 

FALLOPIAN  TUBE.    See  Tuba  Fallopiana. 


FALLOPIAN  LIGAMENT.    See  Poupart'i 

ligament. 

FALLO'PIUS  (Gabriel),  a  very  celebrated  physi- 
cian and  anatomist  of  Italy,  was  descended  from  a 
noble  family,  and  born  at  Modena  in  1490.  He  en- 
joyed a  strong  and  vigorous  constitution,  with  great 
abilities  of  mind,  which  he  cultivated  by  intense  appli- 
cation to  philosophy,  physic,  botany,  and  anatomy. 
In  this  last  he  made  some  discoveries,  and,  among 
the  rest,  that  of  the  tubes  by  which  the  ova  descend 
from  the  ovarium,  and  which,  from  him,  are  called 
the  Fallopian  Tubes,  He  practised  physic  with  great 
success,  and  gained  the  character  of  one  of  the  ablest 
physicians  of  his  age.  He  was  made  professor  of  ana- 
tomy at  Pisa  in  the  year  1548,  then  at  Padua  in  the 
year  1551 ;  at  which  last  place  he  died  upon  the  9th 
of  October,  1563,  aged  72  years.  His  writings  were 
first  published  separately,  and  afterwards  collected 
and  printed  with  the  title  of  "  Opera  Genuina  Om- 
nia, tarn  Practica,  quam  Theoretica,  in  tres  tomos 
distribiita.''^  They  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1584, 
and  in  1606  ;  and  at  Francfort  in  1600,  "  cum  Ope~ 
rum  Appendice,"  and  in  1606,  in  folio. 

FA'LX,  the  falling  process  of  the  dura  mater.  See 
Falciformis  processus. 

FA'MES  CANI'NA,  a  name  for  that  inordinate 
disposition  for  food  termed  bulimia.    See  Bulimia. 

FA'RFARA,  (from  farfarus,  the  Avhite  poplar, 
so  called  because  its  leaves  resemble  the  latter).  See 

TUSSILAGO. 

J'ARI'NA,  (from/«r,  corn,  in  which  it  is  found;) 
a  term  given  to  the  pulverulent  and  glutinous  part  of 
wheat  and  other  seeds,  which  is  obtained  by  grinding 
and  sifting.  It  is  highly  nutritious,  and  consists  of 
gluten,  starch,  and  mucilage.  See  Wheat.  The 
term  farinaceous  is  given  to  all  articles  of  food  which 
contain  this  matter. 

FARI'NA  F(E'CUNDANS,  in  botany,  impreg. 
nating  dust.  It  is  placed  on  the  antherae  of  flowers, 
and  falls  from  thence  upon  the  head  of  the  pistil,  or 
female  part  of  the  flower,  in  order  to  impregnate  the 
seed.    See  Botany 

FARINA'CEA,  (from  farina,  flour  or  meal).  Un- 
der this  title.  Dr.  CuUen  includes  those  substances, 
employed  as  aliment,  called  cereulia,  legumina,  and 
nuces  oleosa,  which  are  distinguished  as  they  contain 
more  or  less  of  saccharine  and  oily  matter.  In  the 
cerealia,  the  sugar  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  oily 
matter ;  in  the  legumina,  the  oil  somewhat  larger  in 
proportion  to  the  sugar;  in  the  nuces  oleosce,  the 
oil  in  somewhat  still  greater  proportion.  Under  the 
title  cerealia  are  commonly  put  the  seeds  of  several 
gramineous  and  culmiferous  plants  that  are  employed 
as  food  for  man,  viz.  barley,  rye,  millet,  rice,  oatSy 
maize,  wheat,  buckwheat,  salep,  chesnut,  and  potafoe. 
The  legumina,  or  pulses,  are  the  pea,  bean,  and  kid. 
ney-bean ;  which  last  are,  in  this  country,  only  em- 
ployed in  their  young,  green,  state.  The  nuces  oleosa 
are,  the  nut,  almond,  walnut,  pistachio  nut ;  and  some 
products  of  others,  as  chocolate. 

FA'SCIA,  (fromfascis,  a  bundle  ;  because  by  means 
of  a  ligature,  materials  are  collected  into  a  bundle) ; 
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A  bandage,  fillet,  or  roller.  Hence  it  arises,  that  the 
aponeurotic  expansions  of  njuscles,  which  bind  parts 
together,  are  termed /a^c?(E. 

FA'SCIA  LATA,  a  strong  tendinous  expansion  sent 
off  from  the  back,  and  from  the  tendons  of  the  glutei 
and  adjacent  muscles,  to  surround  the  muscles  of  the 
thigh.  It  is  the  thickest  on  the  outside  of  the  thigh 
and  leg,  but  towards  the  inside  of  both  becomes  gra- 
dually thinner.  A  little  below  the  trochanter  ma- 
jor, it  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  linea  aspera  ;  and,  farther 
down,  to  that  part  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  that  is 
next  the  fibula,  where  it  sends  off  the  tendinous  ex- 
pansion along  the  outside  of  the  leg.  It  serves,  by 
the  mechanical  resistance  it  affords,  to  strengthen  the 
action  of  the  muscles,  by  keeping  them  firm  in  their 
proper  places  when  in  action,  particularly  the  ten- 
dons that  pass  oyer  the  joints,  where  this  membrane 
ia  always  thickest. 

FASCIA'LIS  MU'SCULUS,  See  Tensor  vagi- 
na FEMORIS. 

FASCICULA'RIS,  (hom  fasciculus,  a  little  bun- 
dle), in  botany,  a  term  applied  to  the  root,  and  mean- 
ing tuberose,  or  having  the  knobs  collected  in  bun- 
dles, as  in  the  jyttony. 

FASCICULA'rUS,  (from  the  same),  in  botany,  a 
term  applied  to  the  leaves.  It  means  growing  in 
bunches,  or  bundles,  as  in  the  larch  tree, 

FASCrCULUS,  {iioxn  fascis,  a  bundle),  in  bota- 
ny, a  species  of  inflorescence,  in  which  the  flowers 
grow  close  to  each  other,  as  in  a  bundle,  forming  a 
flat  surface,  as  in  the  sweet-william. 

FASCIOLA,  the  Jiuke  or  gourd-worm  ;  a  genus  of 
insects  of  the  order  of  vermes  intestina;  of  which  the 
characters  are  these:  the  body  is  flattish,  and  has 
a  Tent  hole  at  the  extremity  and  on  the  belly.  See 
plate  I.  There  are  several  species.  1.  The  hepa- 
tica,  or  liver-fluke,  grows  to  two  thirds  of  an  inch  in 
length,  though  it  is  more  usually  met  with  not  half 
that  size  ;  and  its  breadth  is  nearly  equal  to  two  thirds 
of  its  length  :  it  is  flattish,  but  somewhat  rounded  on 
the  back,  and  has  about  eight  deep  longitudinal  fur- 
rows in  two  series  ;  its  skin  is  soft  and  whitish,  with 
a  tinge  of  brown.  The  hinder  part  is  rounded,  the 
fore  part  is  furnished  with  a  large  mouth.  It  bears 
some  resemblance  to  the  seed  of  the  common  gourd, 
whence  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  the  gourd-worm. 
It  is  found  in  fresh  water,  in  ditches,  at  the  roots 
of  stones,  sometimes  in  the  intestines,  and  often  in 
the  substance  of  the  other  viscera  in  quadrupeds.  It 
often  infests  the  liver  of  sheep,  and  on  that  account 
is  called  hepatica.  2.  The  intestinalis,  or  intestinal 
fluke,  is  of  a  long  slender  form,  if  extended;  when 
contracted,  of  a  suboval  form  ;  inhabits  the  intestines 
of  fresh-water  fish,  especially  in  the  bream.  3.  The 
barbata,  is  white,  with  transverse  papillae  in  the 
mouth.  It  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  about  the  size 
of  a  cucumber-seed.  It  is  found  in  the  intestines 
of  the  sepia  lotigo. 

FASTIGIA'TUS,  (from  fastigium,  the  top  or 
roof  of  a  house),  in  botany,  a  term  applied  to  the 
stalks  of  a  plant.  It  signifies  their  growing  so  as  to 
form  the  appearance  of  the  top  or  ridge  of  a  house. 

FASTING,  the  abs  taining  from  food.  Many  won- 


derful stories  are  related  of  long- continued  fasting, 
a  great  many  of  which  undoubtedly  must  be  false. 
Others,  however,  we  have  on  very  good  authority ; 
particularly  an  account  of  a  Fasting  Woman,  given  in 
the  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  67,  part  I.  The  following  re- 
markable instances  of  animals  being  able  to  live  long 
without  food,  are  related  by  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
in  his  account  of  the  late  earthquakes  in  Italy  ( Phil. 
Trans,  vol.  73)  :  "  At  Soriano  "  says  he,  "  two  fat- 
tened hogs  that  had  remained  buried  under  a  heap  of 
ruins,  were  taken  out  alive  the  42d  day  ;  they  were 
lean  and  weak,  but  soon  recovered."  Again,  "  At 
Messina  two  mules  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Belviso 
remained  under  a  heap  of  ruins,  one  of  them  22  days, 
and  the  other  23  days:  they  would  not  eat  for  some 
days,  but  drank  water  plentifully,  and  are  now  reco- 
vered. There  are  numberless  instances  of  dogs  re- 
maining many  days  in  the  same  situation  ;  and  a  hen 
belonging  to  the  British  vice-consul  at  Messina,  that 
had  been  closely  shut  up  under  the  ruins  of  his  house, 
was  taken  out  the  22d  day,  and  is  now  recovered  ;  it 
did  not  eat  for  some  days,  but  drank  freely;  it  was 
emaciated,  and  showed  little- signs  of  life  at  first. 
From  these  instances,  and  those  related  before  of  the 
hogs  at  Soriano,  and  several  others  of  the  same  kind, 
that  have  been  related  to  me,  but  which  being  less 
remarkable  I  omit,  one  may  conclude,  that  long  fast- 
ing is  always  attended  with  great  thirst  and  total  loss 
of  appetite."   .See  the  article  Abstinence. 

FAT,  (adeps,  from  adipiscor,  to  get,  or  accumu- 
late) ;  a  condensed  inflammable  substance  contained 
in  the  cellular  membrane  (see  Cellular  membrane), 
which  difi~ers  in  its  appearance  very  much  according 
to  the  animal  from  which  it  is  taken.  Its  colour  is 
usually  white,  but  sometimes  yellow  ;  its  taste  insi- 
pid;  and  its  consistence  more  or  less  firm.  It  has  a 
great  analogy  with  oils.  Like  them,  it  is  not  misci- 
ble  with  water;  but  it  forms  soaps  with  alkalis  ;  and 
burns  in  the  open  air,  by  the  contact  of  an  ignited 
substance,  at  a  sufficient  heat.  Neumann  treated  the 
fat  of  the  goose,  the  hog,  the  sheep,  and  the  ox,  in  a 
glass  retort  by  a  graduated  fire ;  and  he  obtained 
phlegm,  an  empyreumatic  and  brownish  oil,  and  a 
brilliant  coal.  He  concludes  from  this  analysis,  that 
there  is  little  diflerence  between  fats;  and  that  that 
of  the  ox  appears  only  to  contain  a  little  more  earthy 
matter.  This  very  imperfect  analysis  however  throws 
no  light  on  the  nature  of  fat.  We  are  indebted,  for 
experiments  of  a  much  more  interesting  nature,  to 
Segner  and  Crell.  By  the  latter  a  peculiar  acid  was 
obtained  from  fat,  called  the  sebacic.  See  Sebacic  Acin. 

Fat  is  more  fluid  in  living  than  in  dead  bodies.  It 
melts  with  the  heat  of  the  fingers  in  handling  it;  and 
its  fluidity  is  in  part  obstructed  by  the  sacculi  which 
contain  it.  To  take  it  entirely  out  of  these  bags,  the 
method  is  to  set  the  whole  over  the  fire  in  a  propisr 
vessel :  for  then  the  bags  burst,  and  swim  in  clusters 
in  the  form  of  an  oily  fluid.  This  substance  increases 
in  quantity  in  the  body  by  rest  and  good  living  ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  diminishes  by  hard  labour  and  a 
spare  diet.  Why  nourishment  should  have  this  ef- 
fect, is  not  so  easily  conceived.  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed by  writers,  that  a  sedentary  life  renders  the 
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fat  less  fluid,  and  consequently  more  capable  of 
blocking  up  the  passages  of  insensible  transpiration, 
through  which  it  would  otherwise  run  off;  but  this 
is  mere  hypothesis.  Hard  labour  seems  to  dissolve, 
and  consequently  fit  it  for  passing  out  of  the  body. 
Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  returns  iuto  the  mass  of 
blood  by  the  lymphatics  ;  and  experience  shows  that 
it  can,  for  some  certain  time,  supply  the  want  of 
nourishment.    See  Fasting. 

The  proportional  differences,  in  the  thickness  of 
the  membrana  adiposa,  are  observed  to  be  regular  in 
some  parts  of  the  body,  where  either  beauty  or  use 
require  it.  Thus  we  find  it  in  great  quantities  where 
the  interstices  of  the  muscles  would  otherwise  have 
left  disagreeable  hollow,  or  void,  places  ;  but  being 
filled,  and  as  it  were  padded  with  fat,  the  skin  is  rais- 
ed, and  an  agreeable  form  given  to  the  surface. 

In  some  parts  of  the  body,  the  fat  serves  for  a 
cushion  or  pillow  ;  as  on  the  buttocks,  where  the  la- 
minje  and  cells  are  very  numerous.  In  other  parts, 
this  membrane  has  few  or  no  laminae,  and  conse- 
quently little  or  no  fat ;  as  on  the  forehead,  elbows, 
&c.  In  some  places  it  seems  to  be  braced  down  by  a 
kind  of  natural  contraction  in  form  of  a  fold ;  as  in 
that  fold  which  separates  the  basis  of  the  chin  from 
the  neck,  and  in  that  which  distinguishes  the  buttocks 
from  the  rest  of  the  thigh.  We  observe  it  likewise 
to  be  entirely  sunk,  or  as  it  were  perforated,  by  a 
kind  of  dimple  or  fossula,  as  in  the  navel  of  fat  per- 
sons. These  depressions  and  folds  are  never  oblite- 
rated, let  the  person  be  ever  so  fat ;  because  they  are 
natural,  and  depend  on  the  particular  conformation 
of  the  membrana  adiposa,  the  laminae  of  which  are 
wanting  at  these  places. 

The  fat  is  likewise  of  great  use  to  the  muscles  in 
preserving  the  tlexibility  necessary  for  their  actions, 
and  in  preventing  or  lessening  their  mutual  frictions. 
This  use  is  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  the  unctuous 
matter  found  in  the  joints,  which  is  explained  in  the 
description  under  that  head.  Lastly,  the  fat,  as  a 
fine  oily  substance  in  its  natural  state,  may  be  some 
defence  against  the  cold,  which  we  find  makes  more 
impression  on  lean  than  on  fat  persons. 

Animal  fats,  of  difierent  kinds  arc  used  in  various 
pharmaceutical  preparations ;  particularly  in  unguents, 
plasters,  &c.  but  these  ditter  only  in  their  consistence 
and  not  in  their  medicinal  effects.    See  A.xungia. 

FATNESS.    See  Coupulency. 

FATUTTAS,  (from  fatuus^  silly) ;  fatuity,  or 
foolishness.  It  is  a  synonime  of  amentia.  See  Amen- 
tia. 

FAU'CES,  {o^  faux)  ;  a  cavity  behind  the  tongue, 
palatine  arch,  uvula,  and  tonsils;  from  which  pro- 
ceed the  pharynx  and  larjnx. 

FEAR,  a  passion  tf  the  mind  productive  of  pow- 
erful efiects  on  the  bo.ly.    Set'  Teuuok. 

FE'BilES,  fevers;  an  order  in  the  c\a.s?,  pyrexiw 
of  Cullen,  characterized  by  the  presence  of  pyrexia, 
without  primary  or  local  aU'ection.    See  Fevek. 

FKBIII'CULA,  (dim.  of /e/;rz>,  a  fever)  ;  a  term 
used  to  e>  press  a  slight  deforce  of  ;ym,  toniatic  fever. 

FEBRIFUGE,  (febrifuga,  itomfelrisy  a  fever,  and 


fugo,  to  drive  away) ;  a  medicine  that  possesses  the 
property  of  abating  the  violence  of  a  fever. 

FE'BRIS  CONTl'NU  A,  a  continued  fever.  This 
is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  pyrexia  and  order 
phlegmasia;  of  Cullen.  It  has  no"  intermission,  but 
the  exacerbations  come  on  twice  in  a  day.  The 
species  of  continued  fever  are  as  follow  :  1.  Synocha, 
or  inflammatory  fever,  known  by  increased  heat; 
pulse  frequent,  strong,  and  hard ;  urine  high-colour- 
ed ;  the  senses  little  impaired.  2.  Typhus,  or  putrid 
fever,  which  is  contagious,  and  characterized  by  mo- 
derate heat;  quick,  weak,  and  small  pulse  ;  the  senses 
much  impaired,  and  great  prostration  of  strength. 
The  Typhus  has  four  varieties :  1.  Typhus petechialis, 
typhus  with  petechiae  :  2.  Typhus  mitior,  the  nervous 
fever;  3.  Typhus  gravior,  the  putrid  fever:  4.  Ty^ 
phus  icterodes,  the  yellow  fever.    See  Typhus. 

FE'BRIS  ERYSiPELATO'SA.    See  Erysipelas. 

FE'BRIS  HE'CTICA,  hectic  fever  ;  a  genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  class  pyi'exice  and  order  febres  of  Dr.  Cul- 
len. It  is  known  by  exace/bations  at  noon,  but  chief- 
ly in  the  evening,  with  slight  remissions  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  nocturnal  sweats  ;  the  urine  depositing  a 
lateritious  sediment;  the  appetite  good,  and  thirst  ma- 
derate.  This  fever  is  symptomatic  of  the  scrophula, 
phthisis,  diseased  viscera,  &c.    See  Hectic  Fever. 

FE'BRIS  INFLAMMATO'RIA.  See  Febriscon- 

TINUA. 

FE'BRIS  INTERMITTENS,  intermittent  fever, 
or  ague;  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  pyrexice  and 
ovAer  febres.  It  is  marked  by  cold,  hot,  and  sweat- 
ing stages  in  succession,  during  each  paroxysm,  and 
followed  by  an  intermission  or  remission.  'I'here  are 
three  species  :  1.  Intermittens  quotidiana,  or  quotidian 
ague  :  the  paroxysms  return  in  the  morning  at  an  in- 
terval  of  about  twenty-four  hours.  2.  Intermittens 
tertiana,  or  tertian  ague ;  the  paroxysms  commonly 
coming  on  at  noon,  at  an  interval  of  about  forty-eight 
hours.  3.  Intermittens  quartana,  or  quartan  ague ; 
the  paroxysms  coming  on  in  the  afternoon,  with  an 
interval  of  about  seventy-two  hours.  See  Quotidia- 
NA,  Tektiana,  &c. 

FE'BRIS  NERVO'SA,  the  nervous  fever;  a  varie- 
ty  of  the  typhus  mitior  of  Dr.  Cullen,  but  by  many 
considered  as  a  distinct  affection.  It  usually  begins 
with  loss  of  appetite,  heat,  and  vertigo  ;  to  which  suc- 
ceed nausea,  vomiting,  great  languor,  and  head  ach, 
described,  by  some,  like  cold  water  pouring  over  the 
top ;  by  others,  a  sense  of  weight.  The  pulse,  before 
little  increased,  then  becomes  quick,  feeble,  and  tre- 
mulous ;  the  tongue  is  covered  wiih  a  white  crust,  and 
there  is  great  anxiety  about  the  praecordia.  Towards 
the  seventh  or  eighth  day,  the  vertigo  is  increased,  and 
tinnitus  aurium,  cophosis,  delirium,  and  a  dry  and 
tremulous  tongue,  take  place.  This  diseas"e  has  been 
observed  mostly  to  terminate  about  the  fourteenth  or 
twentieth  day. 

FE'BRIS  PU'TRIDA.    See  Fever  and  Typhus. 

FE'BRIS  VESICULO'SA.    See  Erysipelas. 

FK'CULA.    See  FjEcula, 

FEELING.    See  I'oucu. 

FEL,  the  gall,  or  bile.    See  Bile. 
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FELT-SPAR,  or  rhombic  quartz,  the  petuntse 
of  the  Chinese  ;  a  genus  of  =:iliceoas  earths,  accord- 
ing to  Cron^tedt,  resembling  the  jasper  in  most  re- 
spects.   Its  German  name  h  feld-spat,  from  the  word 
feld,  which  signiQes  a  field,  and  likewise  a  compart- 
ment, or  regular  surface.    Mr.  Kir  wan  observes,  that 
it  is  found  ot  many  diiferent  colours,  as  white,  yel- 
low, red,  browi),  green,  violet,  &c  sometimes  crys- 
tallized in  riiombs,  cubes,  or  j)aralleiopipeds  ;  at 
other  times  wiJiout  any  regu'ar  figure.    It  breaks 
like  S|iar,  but  the  texture  is  clo,:e  though  lamellar. 
The  specific  gravity,  according  io  that  author,  is 
from  2  400  to  2.G00,  but  Mr  Grtchard  says  he  found 
it  as  high  as  3,500;  in  which  case  Mr.  Kirwan  is  of 
opinion  tliat  it  was  mixed  with  some  metallic  par'icles. 
It  is  harder  than  the  fluor  spars,  but  less  so  than  quarlz. 
It  also  melts  without  addition  more  perfectly  and  eas- 
ily than  the  fluars,  forming  a  whitish  glass,  which  does 
not  corrode  the  crucibles  as  that  from  fluor  does.  It 
is  entirely  dissolved  without  effervescence  by  the  nii- 
crocosmic  salt  and  by  borax ;  but  unites  with  difficulty 
to  fixed  alkalis.    In  its  crystallized  state  it  decrepitates 
in  the  fire,  but  not  otherwise.    It  is  found  in  loose 
masses,  about  two  inches  long  at  most,  without  form- 
ing either  veins  or  strata.    It  is  also  found  mixed  with 
sand  or  clay;  or  sometimes  imbedded  in  other  stones, 
as  granite,  &c.    One  hundred  parts  of  the  white  spar 
contain  67  of  siliceous,  14  of  argillaceous,  11  of  pon- 
derous earth,  and  8  of  magnesia.    According  to  Mr. 
Kirwan,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  stone  used  by  the 
Saxons,  as  petuntsa,  in  their  porcelain  manufactures. 
Cronstedt,  who  supposes  this  stone  to  be  of  the  same 
nature  with  jasper,  remarks,  that  "  if  the  rhombic 
quartz  and  jasper  were  of  the  same  species,  that  sort 
of  porphyry,  which  is  made  up  of  these  two  bodies, 
ought  only  to  be  ranked  with  the  Jaspers,  instead  of 
being  placed  with  the  saxa.    It  is  observable,  howe- 
ver, in  old  monuments,  which  have  been  long  exposed 
to  the  air,  that  though  porphyry  had  decayed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  lose  its  polish,  yet  granite,  though 
equa'ly  old,  and  composed  for  the  most  part  of  rhom- 
bic quartz,  has  preserved  its  lustre.    This,  however, 
does  not  contradict  the  possibility  of  rhombic  quartz 
being  the  same  substance  with  the  jasper  :  the  calca- 
reous spar,  for  instance,  being  found  to  bear  the  Avea- 
ther,  and  even  fire,  better  than  limestone." 

FEL-WORT ;  a  plant  so  called  from  its  having  a 
bitter  taste,  like  bile.    See  Gentiana. 

FEMALE,  a  term  peculiar  to  animals;  signifying 
that  sex  which  conceives  and  generates  its  young  with- 
in itself. 

FEMUR,  (from  /ero,  to  bear,  as  being  the  great 
support  of  the  truiik),  or  os  femoris ;  the  thigh-bone. 
This  is  the  longest  bone  in  the  skeleton,  and  the 
largest  and  strongest  of  any  of  the  cylindrical  bones. 
Dr.  Monro  says,  its  situation  is  not  perpendicular ; 
for  the  lower  end  is  inclined  considerably  inwards;  so 
that  the  knees  are  almost  contigxious,  while  there  is  a 
considerable  dis(ance  between  the  thigh-bones  above; 
and  this  is  ot  great  use,  since  sufficient  space  is  there- 
by left  for  the  external  parts  of  generation,  the  two 
great  cloacse  of  urine  and  fjeces,  and  lor  the  large  thick 


muscles  that  move  the  thigh  inAvards.  At  the  same 
time  this  situation  of  the  thigh-bones  renders  our  pro- 
gression quicker,  surer,  straighter,  and  in  less  room ; 
for,  had  the  knees  been  at  a  greater  distance  from  each 
other,  we  must  have  been  obliged  to  describe  some 
part  of  a  circle  with  the  trunk  of  our  body  in  making 
a  long  step  :  and  when  one  leg  was  raised  from  the 
ground,  our  centre  of  gravity  would  have  been  too  far 
from  the  base  of  the  other,  and  we  shonld  conse- 
quently have  been  in  danger  of  falling  ;  so  that  our 
steps  would  neither  have  been  straight  nor  firm,  nor 
would  it  have  been  possible  to  walk  in  a  narrow  path, 
had  our  thigh-bones  been  otherwise  placed.  In  con- 
sequence, however,  of  the  weight  of  the  body  bearing 
so  obliquely  on  the  joint  of  the  knee  by  this  situation 
ol  the  thigh-bones,  weak  and  rickety  children  become 
knock-knee'd. 

The  upper  end  of  the  femur  is  not  continued  in  a 
straight  line  with  the  body  of  it,  but  is  set  off  oblique- 
ly inwards  and  upwards,  whereby  the  distance  here, 
between  these  two  bones  at  their  upper  part,  is  con- 
siderably increased.    This  end  is  formed  into  a  large 
smooth  round  head,  which  is  the  greater  portion  of 
a  sphere  unequally  divided.   Towards  its  lower  inter- 
nal part  a  round  rough  spongy  pit  is  observable,  where 
the  strong  ligament,  commonly,  but  unjustly,  called 
the  round  one,  is  fixed,  to  be  e?' tended  from  thence  to 
the  lower  internal  part  of  the  receiving  cavity,  where 
it  is  considerably  broader  than  near  to  the  head  of  the 
thigh-bone.    The  small  part  below  the  head,  called 
the  cervix,  of  the  os  femoris,  has  a  great  many  large 
holes,  into  which  the  fibres  of  the  strong  ligament, 
continued  from  the  capsular,  enter,  and  are  thereby 
firmly  united  to  it;  and  round  the  root  of  the  neck, 
where  it  rises  from  the  bones,  a  rough  ridge  is  found, 
where  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  articulation  itself 
is  connected.    Below  the  back  part  of  this  root,  the 
large  unequal  protuberau  ce,  called  the  ^re«^^rocAa«^er, 
stands  out  ;  the  external  convex  part  of  which  is  dis- 
tinguished  into  three  different  surfaces  :  whereof  the 
one  on  the  fore-part  is  scabrous  and  rough,  for  the  in- 
sertion of  the  glutaius  minimus  ;  the  superior  one  is 
smooth,  and  has  the  glutasus  medius  inserted  into  it ; 
and  the  one  behind  is  made  flat  and  smooth,  by  the 
tendon  of  the  glutaeus  maximus  passing  over  it.-  The 
upper  edge  of  this  process  is  sharp  and  pointed  at, its 
back  part,  where  the  glutaeus  medius  is  fixed  ;  but  for- 
wards it  is  more  obtuse,  and  has  two  superficial  pits 
formed  in  it:  into  the  superior  of  these  the  pyriformis  , 
is  implanted;  and  the  obturator  internus  and  gemiui 
are  fixed  into  the  lower  one.    From  the  hindmost 
prominent  part  of  this  great  trochanter,  a  rough  ridge 
runs  backwards  and  downwards,  into  which  the  qua- 
dratu's  is  inserted.    In  the  deep  hollow,  at  the  inter- 
nal upper  side  of  this  ridge,  the  obturator  externus  is 
implanted.    More  internally,  a  conoid  process,  called 
the  lesser  trochanter,  rises  for  the  insertion  of  the  psoas 
muscle  and  iliacus  internus  ;  and  the  pectineus  is  im- 
planted into  a  rotigh  hollow  below  its  internal  root. 
The  muscles  inserted  into  those  two  processes  being  the 
principal  instruments  of  the  rotatory  motion  of  the 
thigh,  have  occasioned  the  name  of  trochanters  to  bo 
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given  to  those  processes.  The  tendons  that  are 
fixed  into  or  pass  r  the  great  trochanter,  cause 
bruises,  by  falls  on  this  part,  to  be  a!  tended  with  great 
pain  and  weakness  of  (he  limb,  which  generally  remain 
for  a  considerable  time. 

The  body  of  the  os  femoris  is  convex  on  the  fore- 
part, and  made  hollow  behind,  by  the  action  of  the 
muscles  that  move  it  and  the  leg,  and  for  the  conve- 
niency  of  sitting,  without  bearing  too  much  on  these 
muscles ;  and  probably  the  weight  of  the  legs,  depend- 
ing from  the  thighs  in  that  posture,  contributes  to  this 
curvature.    The  fore-part  of  the  thigh-bone  is  a  little 
liatted  above  by  the  btginning  of  the  crurseus  mus- 
cle, as  it  is  also  below  by  the  same  muscle  and  the 
rectus.     Its  external  surface  is  likewise  made  flat 
below  by  the  vastus  externus,  where  it  is  separated 
from  the  former  by  an  obtuse  ridge.    The  vastus  ii\- 
ternus  depresses  a  little  the  lower  part  of  the  internal 
surface.    The  posterior  concave  surface  has  a  ridge 
rising  in  its  middle,  commonly  called  linea  aspera, 
into  which  the  triceps  is  inserted,  and  the  short  head 
of  the  biceps  flexor  tibiae  rises  from  it.    At  the  upper 
part  of  it  the  medullary  vessels  enter  by  a  small  hole 
that  runs  obliquely  upwards.    A  little  above  these 
there  is  a  rough  fossa  or  two,  where  the  tendon  of 
the  glutaeus  maximus  is  fixed.    The  lower  end  of  the 
lincaaspera  divides  into  two,  which  descend  towards 
each  side.    The  two  vasti  muscles  have  part  of  their 
origin  from  these  ridges;  and  the  long  tendon  of  the 
triceps  is  fixed  to  the  internal,  by  a  part  of  the  fascia 
aponeurotica  of  the  thigh.    Near  the  beginning  of  the 
internal  ridge,  there  is  a  discontinuation  of  the  ridge, 
Tvhere  the  crural  artery  passes  through  the  aponeu- 
rosis.   Between  these  two  rough  lines,  the  bone  is 
made  flat  by  the  large  blood-vessels  and  nerves  which 
pass  upon  it ;  and  near  the  end  of  each  of  these 
ridges,  a  small  smooth  protuberance  may  often  be 
remarked,  where  the  two  heads  of  the  external  gas- 
trocnemius muscle  take  their  rise,  and  where  sesamoid 
bones  are  sometimes  found  ;  and  from  the  fore  part 
of  the  internal  tubercle  a  strong  ligament  is  extended 
to  the  inside  of  the  tibia. 

The  lower  end  of  the  os  femoris  is  larger  than  any 
other  part  of  it,  and  is  formed  into  a  great  protu- 
berance on  each  side,  called  its  condyles ;  between 
which  a  considerable  cavity  is  found,  especially  at  the 
back  part,  in  which  the  crural  vessels  and  nerves  lie 
immersed  in  fat.  The  infernal  condyle  is  longer  than 
the  external,  which  must  happen  from  the  oblique  po- 
sition of  this  bone,  to  give  less  obliquity  to  the  leg. 
Each  of  these  processes  seem  to  be  divided  into  its 
plain  smooth  surface.  The  mark  of  division  on  the 
external  is  a  notch,  and  on  the  internal  a  small  pro- 
tuberance. The  fore-part  of  this  division,  on  which 
the  patella  moves,  is  formed  like  a  pulley,  the  exter- 
nal  side  of  which  is  highest.  Behind,  there  are  two 
oblong  large  heads,  whose  greatest  extent  is  back- 
wards, for  the  motion  of  the  tibia:  and  from  the 
rough  cavity  between  them,  but  near  to  the  base  of 
'  the  internal  condyle,  the  strong  ligament,  commonly 
called  the  cr«c/fl^,  has  its  rise;  a  little  above  which, 
9,  protuberance  gives  insertion  to  the  tendon  of  the 


triceps.  The  condyles,  both  on  the  outer  and  inner 
side  of  the  knee,  are  made  flat  by  the  muscles  passing 
along  them.  On  the  back-part  of  the  internal,  a 
slight  depression  is  made  by  the  tendons  of  the  gracilis 
and  sartorius  ;  and  on  the  external  such  another  is 
formed  by  the  biceps  flexor  cruris;  behind  which  a 
deep  fossa  is  to  be  observed,  where  the  poplitaeus 
muscle  has  its  origin.  From  the  tubercle  immediately 
before  this  cavity,  a  strong  ligament  goes  out  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  fibula.  Round  this  lower  end  of 
the  thigh-bone,  large  holes  are  found,  into  which 
the  ligaments  for  the  security  of  the  joints  are  fixed, 
and  blood-vessels  pass  to  the  internal  substance  of 
the  bone. 

All  the  processes  of  the  femur  are  cartilaginous  in 
new-born  children ;  and  afterwards  become  small 
apophyses,  with  large  epiphyses. 

The  thigh-bone  being  articulated  above  with  the 
acetabulum  of  the  ossa  innominata,  which  affords  its 
round  head  a  secure  and  extensive  play,  can  be  moved 
to  every  side;  but  is  rest.'^ained  in  its  motion  outwards 
by  the  high  brims  of  the  cavity,  and  by  the  round  liga- 
ment; for  otherwise  the  head  of  the  bone  would  have 
been  frequently  thrust  out  at  the  breach  of  the  brims 
on  the  insides,  which  allows  the  thigh  to  move  consi- 
derably inward.  The  body  of  the  femur  has  little  or 
no  rotatory  motion,  though  the  head  most  commonly 
moves  round  its  own  axis ;  because  the  oblique  progress 
of  the  neck  and  head  from  the  bone  is  such,  that  the 
rotatory  motion  of  the  head  can  only  bring  the  body 
of  the  bone  forwards  and  backwards.  Nor  is  the  head, 
as  in  the  arm,  ever  capable  of  being  brought  to  a 
straight  direction  with  its  body ;  so  far  however,  as 
the  head  can  move  within  the  eavity  backwards  and 
forwards,  the  rest  of  the  bone  may  have  a  partial  ro- 
tation. When  the  thigh-bone  resits  the  actions  of  its 
muscles  more  than  the  trunk  of  the  body  can  then  do, 
as  in  standing,  these  muscles  have  their  effect  on  the 
trunk,  causing  it  to  bend  forward,  raising  it  up,  in- 
clining it  to  the  one  or  the  other  side,  twisting  it 
obliquely,  &c.  for  which  the  rolling  of  the  acetabula 
of  the  ossa  innominata  on  the  round  heads  of  the 
thigh-bones  is  well  fitted.  The  os  femoris  is  articu- 
lated below  to  the  tibia  and  to  the  patella.  See 
Patella. 

The  nearness  of  the  small  neck  to  the  round  head 
of  the  thigh-bone,  and  its  upper  end  being  covered 
with  very  thick  muscles,  render  it  much  more  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  a  luxation  and  fracture  here, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body. 

FEMORAL  ARTERY.    See  Arteries. 
FENNEL.    See  F^niculum. 
FENNEL-HOG'S.    See  Peucedanum. 
FENESTRA  OVA'LIS,  an  oblong  or  elliptical 
foramen,  situated  between  the  cavity  of  the  tympa- 
num, and  the  ve^tibulum,  in  the  ear.    It  is  closed  by 
the  stapes.    See  Tympanum. 

-  FENE'STRA  ROTU'NDA,   a  round  foramen, 
leading  from  the  tympanum  to  the  cochlea  of  the  ear. 
It  is  usually  found  to  be  covered  by  a  membrane  in 
the  recent  subject.    See  Tympanum. 
FENUGREEK.    See  Trigonella. 
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FERMENT,  any  body  which,  being  applied  to 
another,  produces  fermentation.  See  Fermentation. 
Ferments  are  either  matters  already  in  the  act  of  fer- 
mentation, or  that  soon  run  into  this  act.  Of  the 
first  kind  are  the  yeast  of  fermenting  beei",  or  fer- 
menting wine,  &c.  ;  and  of  tlie  second  are  the  new 
expressed  vegetable  juices  of  summer  fruit.  Among 
distillers,  all  those  bodies  are  called  ferments,  which, 
when  added  to  the  liquor,  only  correct  some  fault  in 
it,  and,  by  removing  some  obstacle  to  fermentation, 
forward  it  by  secondary  means  :  as  also  such  as,  be- 
ing added  in  time  of  fermentation,  make  the  liquor 
yield  a  larger  proportion  of  spirit,  and  give  it  a  finer 
flavour. 

FERMENTATION,  a  spontaneous  and  sensible 
internal  motion  of  the  constituent  particles  of  a  moist, 
fluid,  mixed  or  compound,  body  ;  by  the  continuance 
of  which  motion,  these  particles  are  gradually  re- 
moved from  their  former  situation  or  combination, 
and  again,  after  some  visible  separation  is  made,  joined 
together  in  a  different  order  and  arrangement,  so  that 
a  new  compound  is  formed,  having  qualities  very  sen- 
sibly different  from  those  of  the  original  fluid. 

Fermentation,  properly  so  called,  is  confined  to 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  ;  for  the  efferves- 
cences between  acids  and  alkalis,  however  much  they 
may  resemble  the  fermentation  of  vinous  liquors, 
are  nevertheless  exceedingly  diilevent.  It  is  divided 
into  three  kinds  ;  or  rather,  there  are  three  ditlerent 
stages  of  it,  viz.  the  vinous,  the  acetous,  and  the  pu- 
trefactive. Of  the  first,  vegetables  alone  are  sus- 
ceptible; the  flesh  of  young  animals  is  in  some  slight 
degree  susceptible  of  the  second  ;  but  animal  substan- 
ces are  particularly  susceptible  of  the  third,  which 
vegetables  do  not  so  easily  fall  into  without  previously 
undergoing  the  first  and  second.  See  Animal  Sub- 
stances. The  produce  of  the  first  stage  is  wine,  or 
some  other  vinous  liquor  ;  of  the  second,  vinegar ; 
and  of  the  third,  ammonia. 

Fermentation  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  processes 
in  nature,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  solve  it 
with  any  degree  of  probability.  All  that  we  know 
with  regard  to  it  is,  that  the  liquor,  however  clear 
and  transparent  at  first,  no  sooner  begins  to  ferment, 
than  it  becomes  turbid,  deposits  a  sediment,  emits  a 
great  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  throws  up  a 
scum  to  the  top,  acquiring  at  the  samp  time  some  de- 
gree of  heat. 

These  phenomena  seem  to  point  out  fermentation 
as  a  process  ultimately  tending  to  the  entire  dissolu- 
tion of  the  fermenting  subs<ance,  and  depending  upon 
the  action  of  the  caloric,  ethereal  fluid,  or  whatever 
else  we  please  to  call  it,  which  pervades,  and  makes 
an  essential  ingredient  in,  the  composition  of  all 
bodies.  From  such  experiments  as  have  been  made 
upon  this  subject,  it  appears,  that  whether  carbonic 
acid  be  the  bond  of  connection  between  the  particles 
of  terrestrial  bodies  or  not,  yet  the  emission  of  it 
from  any  substance  is  always  attended  with  a  dissolu- 
tion of  that  substance.  We  cannot,  however,  in  the 
present  case,  say  that  the  emission  of  carbonic  acid 
air  is  the  cause  of  fermentation.    It  is  in  fact  other- 


wise.   Fixed  air  has  no  tendency  to  Jli/  off  from  ter- 
restrial substances  with  which  it  is  united ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  will  very  readily  leave  the  atmosphere 
after  it  has  been  united  with  it,  to  join  itself  to  such 
substances  as  are  capable  of  absorbing  it.    The  emis- 
sion of  it,  therefore,  must  depend  upon  the  action 
of  some  other  fluid  or  substance,  in  a  latent  state, 
with  which  we  are  not  acquainted.    But  irom  what 
cause  this  unknown  principle  originally  begins  to 
operate  in  this  manner,  seems  to  be  entirely  inexpli- 
cable, except  that  it  appears  somehow  or  other  to 
depend  on  water  and  air  ;  for,  if  these  are  totally  ex- 
cluded, fermentation  will  not  proceed.    Mr.  Henry 
of  Manchester,  and  Dr.  Pennington  of  Philadelphia, 
have  taken  some  pains  to  investigate  this  subject. 
The  theory  of  fermentation  adopted  by  the  latter  is 
to  the  following  purpose  :  1.  The  heat  occurring  in 
the  mixture,  he  explains  on  Dr.  Black's  principles  of 
latent  heat.   2.  In  the  fermenting  process,  he  supposes 
the  inflammable  part  of  the  mixture  to  have  a  ten- 
dency to  combine  with  pure  air,  and  thus  to  form  what 
is  called  Jixed  air.    3.  The  pure  air  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  atmosphere,  while  inflammable  air  is 
furnished  by  the  fermenting  liquor.    4.  The  fixed  air, 
found  in  such  plenty  above  the  liquid  while  in  a  state 
of  fermentation,  does  not  exist  in  it  originally,  but 
is  formed  by  a  combination  of  the  two  ingredients 
just  mentioned.     6.  On  these  principles,  the  heat 
which  takes  place  in  the  mixture  may  be  particularly 
explained  m  the  following  manner  :      Suppose  that 
the  quantity  of  heat  in  the  two  airs  before  combina- 
tion was  in  each  as  ten;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they 
were  capable  of  containing  that  quantity  in  a  latent 
state,  essential  to  their  existence  as  matter  in  that 
form;  when  they  unite,  they  form  a  very  different 
kind  of  air,  which  is  not  capable  of  combining  with 
so  much  heat,  and  perhaps  quite  foreign  to  its  exist- 
ence as  that  kind  of  matter  :  we  will  suppose  then, 
that  it  can  combine  with  but  a  quantity  of  that  heat  as 
^oe; 'the  consequence  must  then  be,  that  there  is  a 
quantity  of  redundant  heat  as  fifteen  ;  and  there  be- 
ing no  bodies  at  hand  undergoing  any  changes  in  their 
properties,  by  Avhich  their  capacities  to  unite  with 
heat,  as  a  principle,  are  increased,  it  becomes  mechu' 
nically  diffused  among  those  bodies  which  are  nearest 
to  it ;  it  gives  the  redundant  heat  to  the  hand,"  &c. 

The  process  of  fermentation  is  one  of  the  great 
preparatives  of  the  distillery.    See  Distillation. 
FERN,  MALE.    See  Filix. 
FERN,  FEMALE.    See  Filix  f^mina. 
FERRAME'NTA  CANDE'NTIA,  red-hot  irons.  ■ 
So  Celsus  calls  the  actual  cauteries. 

FE'RRI  LIMATU'RA,  iron-filings.  These  possess 
tonic,  astringent,  and  deobstruent  virtues,  and  are 
calculated  to  relieve  chlorosis,  and  other  diseases  in 
which  tonics  are  indicated  ;  especially  where  crudity 
in  the  primas  vice  abounds.  Some  of  the  Edinburgh 
professors,  however,  recommend  the  scales  which 
fall,  round  the  anvil  of  the  blacksmith,  from  ham- 
mered iron,  in  preference  to  iron-filings. 
FE'RRI  RUBI'GO.  See  Rubjgo  ferri. 
FE'RRUMj  iron.    See  Iron. 
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FE'RRUM  ACETA'TUM,  acelatedi  ron  ;  a  re- 
medy exclusively  directed  by  the  Dublin  college. 

Tinctura  Ferri  Acetati.  Dubl. 

Take  of  Acetated  vegetable  alkali ; 

Vitriolated  iron,  of  each  one  ounce  ; 
Alcohol,  two  pounds. 
Rub  the  acetated  alkali  and  vitriolated  iron  toge- 
ther in  a  glass  mortar,  until  the  mass  deliquesces; 
then  add,  during  the  trituration,  the  alcohol, 
and  strain  the  solution. 

The  acetate  of  potass  and  sulphate  of  iron  decom- 
pose each  other,  and  form  acetate  of  iron,  and  sul- 
phate of  potass.  But  as  the  sulphate  of  potass  is  not 
soluble  in  alcohol,  the  solution,  after  filtration,  is  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  iron.  The  acetic  acid 
is  also  capable  of  combining  with  both  oxids  of  iron; 
and  as  the  iron  in  the  sulphate  is  in  the  state  of  black 
oxid,  which  has  a  strong  attraction  for  oxygen,  it 
is  probable  that  the  acetate,  prepared  in  the  way  di- 
rected, is  a  mixed  acetate.  This  preparation  has  an 
extremely  styptic  taste,  and  is  given  in  doses  of  thirty 
or  forty  drops.  As  a  topical  remedy  it  may  also  be 
useful. 

FE'RRUM  AMMONIACA'LE,  a  remedy  formerly 
known  by  the  difterent  names  of  Flares  mariiales, 
Flores  salts  ammoniaci  martiales,  Ens  martis^  Mu- 
riels ammoniacw  ferratus,  Sal  martis  muriaticum 
sublimatum,  and  Sal  ammoniacum  martiale.  It  is  a 
true  ammoniacal  muriat  of  iron,  and  therefore  termed 
murias  Jerri  ammonimalis  in  the  ncAV  chemical  no- 
menclature. It  is  exhibited  in  chlorosis,  menorrha- 
gia,  intermittent  fevers,  and  most  cases  of  debility. 
There  is  also  a  Tinciiire  of  Ammoniacal  Iron,  formed 
of  four  ounces  of  the  latter  dissolved  in  a  pint  of 
pi  oof  spirit. 

FE'RRUM  TARTARISA'TUM;  the  old  r«r^«- 

rus  chaltjbeatus.  Mars  solubilis,  or  Ferriim.polabile  ; 
now  called  tartaris  potassce  acidulus  ferratus  in  the 
new  chemical  nomenclature. 

Ferrum  Tartarisatum.  Lond. 

Take  of  Iron  filings,  one  pound  ; 

Crystals  of  tartar,  in  powder,  two  pounds. 

Mix  them  with  distilled  water  into  a  thick  mass, 
which  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air 
for  eight  days,  in  a  wide  glass  vessel ;  then  grind 
the  matter,  after  being  dried  in  a  sand-bath,  to  a 
very  minute  powder. 

Tl)is  is,  in  fact,  a  triple  tartrate  of  iron  and  potass; 
the  excess  of  acid  in  the  supcr-tartrate  of  potass  be- 
ing saturated  by  oxid  of  iron.  The  iron  is  oxidized 
during  the  first  part  of  the  process,  in  which  it  is 
moistened  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air.  The 
virtues  of  this  preparation  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
other  preparations  of  iron. 

FE'RRUM  VITRIOLA'TUM,  named  heretofore 
VUriolum  martis,  Vitriohm  ferri,  Vitriolum  viride, 


-and  Sal  marfis ;  vitriolated  iron.'  In  the  new  che- 
mical nomenclature,  this  is  very  properly  called  sul~ 
phas  ferri,  it  being  a  sulphate  of  iron.  As  an  article 
of  commerce  this  substance  is  commonly  obtained  by 
the  spontaneous  oxidizement  of  sulphuretted  iron, 
and  subsequent  lixiviation  and  crystallization.  It  is 
therefore  seldom  pure,  but  often  contains  zinc  or 
copper.  The  copper  may  be  separated  by  adding 
some  metallic  iron  to  the  solution,  but  we  have  no 
means  of  separating  the  zinc  ;  therefore  we  must  pre- 
pare it  by  dissolving  iron  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  in 
order  to  obtain  it  in  a  state  of  purity.  Its  crystals 
are  transparent  rhomboidal  prisms,  of  a  fine  green 
colour. 

The  colleges  have  severally  given  formulae  for  the 
preparation  of  this  substance,  but  the  detail  of  these 
is  hardly  material.  It  is  only  necessary  to  saturate 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  with  iron,  and  to  crystallise 
the  salt  in  the  customary  way.  The  sulphate  of  iron 
is  decomposed  by  all  the  earths  and  alkalis,  and-  by 
those  salts  whose  base  forms  an  insoluble  compound 
with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  expo- 
sure to  the  air,  especially  when  in  solution,  and  by  all 
substances  which  part  readily  with  their  oxygen.  The 
oxid  of  iron  absorbs  oxygen,  and  passes  to  the  state 
of  red  oxid,  which  forms  a  red  sulphate,  possessing 
properties  very  different  from  Ihose  of  the  green  sul- 
phate. This  preparation  is  apt  to  excite  pain  in  the 
stomach,  and  spasms  in  the  bowels  ;  and  in  large  do- 
ses it  causes  vomiting.  In  small  doses,  however,  of 
from  one  to  three  grains,  it  is  excellent  as  a  tonic  and 
astringent,  and  it  is  also  of  use  as  a  topical  remedy. 

FERTILITY,  that  quality  which  denominates  a 
thing  fruitful  or  prolific.  Nothing  can  produce  ferti- 
lity in  the  human  species,  but  what  promotes  perfect 
health.  To  increase  the  fertility  of  vegetables,  says 
Lord  Bacon,  we  must  not  only  increase  the  vigour  of 
the  earth  and  of  the  plant,  but  also  preserve  what 
would  otherwise  be  lost:  whence  he  infers,  that  much 
may  be  saved  by  setting,  in  comparison  of  sowing. 

FE'RULA  ASSAFAITIDA  ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  assafaetida  plant.    See  AssafjEtida. 

FEVER  ffebris,  from  ferbeo,  ipro ferveo,  to  be  hot ; 
because  heat  is  its  usual  attendant) ;  a  pyrexia  without 
any  primary  local  disease,  preceded  by  languor,  lassi- 
tude, and  other  signs  of  debility.  After  the  discovery  of 
the  circulation,  Sylvius  de  la  Boe  asserted,  that  fever 
proceeded  from  an  increased  velocity  of  the  blood, 
and  that  an  increased  quickness  of  the  pulse  was  its 
pathognomic.  This,  however,  we  are  not  to  admit 
as  true,  because  then  the  cure  of  fevers  would  consist 
only  in  dimiuishing  the  velocity  of  the  blood,  which 
is  very  easily  done ;  yet  sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  increase  this  velocity,  in  order  to  cure  the  fever. 
To  this  doctrine  Bellini  andBoerhaave  added  the  doc- 
trine of  acrimony  and  a /ert^or  orviscidify  in  the  blood; 
and  this  theory  continued  to  be  followed  till  the  time 
of  Cullen.  llofimau  considers  fevers  as  entirely  con- 
sisting in  a  change  of  the  state  of  motion  in  the  muscu- 
lar fibres,  which  undoubtedly  depends  on  that  of  the 
nervous  system.  The  particular  cause  is  a  spasm  in 
the  extreme  arteries;  and  the  cure  consists  in  %  relax- 
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ation  of  that  spasm,  without  regarding  the  fluids,  but 
only  so  far  as  they  effect  the  nervous  system. 

1.  The  following  are  theg"e«er«/p/!i?«o/;ze/i«  of  fevers., 
as  laid  down  by  Dr.  Cullen.  The  person  is  afi'ected 
first  with  a  languor,  or  sense  of  debility,  inactivity, 
and  sluggishness.  I'he  face  and  extremities  become 
pale  ;  the  features  shrink  ;  the  bulk  of  every  external 
part  is  diminished,  and  the  skin  all  over  the  body  ap- 
pears constricted  as  if  by  cold.  A  coldness  of  the  ex- 
tremities may  now  be  perceived  by  another  person, 
though  the  patient  himself  takes  little  or  no  notice  of 
it.  At  length  the  cold  becomes  also  perceptible  to 
him;  lirst,  commonly  in  his  back,  and  thence  passing 
over  the  whole  body  ;  though  now  his  skin  frequently 
feels  warm  to  another  person.  The  sense  of  cold 
continually  increases,  and  at  length  produces  a  tremor 
in  all  his  limbs,  with  frequent  successions  or  rigors  of 
the  trunk  of  the  body..  When  this  sense  of  cold  and 
its  effects  have  continued  for  some  time,  they  become 
less  violent,  and  alternate,  with  warm  llushings.  By 
degrees  the  cold  goes  off  entirely,  and  a  heat  greater 
than  in  a  natural  state  prevails  all  over  the  body.  With 
this  heat  the  colour  of  the  skin  returns,  and  a  preter- 
natural redness  appears,  especially  in  the  face.  With 
the  heat  and  redness  the  skin  is  relaxed  and  smoothed, 
but  for  some  time  it  continues  dry.  I'he  features  of 
the  face,  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  recover  their  usual 
size,  and  even  become  more  turgid.  When  the  heat, 
redness,  and  turgescence,  have  increased  and  continued 
for  some  timq,  a  moisture  appears  upon  the  face, 
which,  by  degrees,  becomes  a  sweat,  and  at  length 
prevails  over  the  whole  body.  As  this  sweat  con- 
tinues to  flow,  the  heat  of  the  body  abates ;  the  sweat, 
alter  continuing  some  time,  gradually  ceases;  the  body 
returns  to  its  usual  temperature,  and  most  of  the  func- 
tions are  restored  to  their  ordinary  state. 

From  these  general  appearances,  the  paroxysm  may 
be  divided  into  three  different  stages,  viz.  the  cold,  the 
hot,  and  the  sweating,  stages  or  fits  ;  in  each  of  which 
a  considerable  change  happens  to  several  of  the  func- 
tions. 

On  the  first  approach  of  languor,  the  pulse  some- 
times becomes  slower,  and  always  weaker,  than  before ; 
and  as  the  sense  of  cold  comes  on,  it  becomes  smaller, 
Tery  frequent,  and  often  irregular.  As  the  cold  wears 
oft"  and  the  heat  comes  on,  the  pulse  becomes  more  re- 
gular, hard,  and  full,  and  in  these  respects  increases 
till,  the  sweat  breaks  out.  As  the  sweat  flows,  the  pulse 
becomes  softer  and  less  frequent,  until  the  sweat  ceas- 
ing altogether,  it  returns  to  its  usual  state.  The  respi- 
ration during  the  cold  stage  is  small,  frequent,  and 
anxious  ;  as  the  hot  stage  comes  on,  it  becomes  fuller, 
and  more  free,  but  is  still  frequent  and  anxious,  till  the 
flowing  of  the  sweat  relieves  the  anxiety,  and  renders 
the  breathing  less  frequent.  On  the  approach  of  the 
cold  stage,  the  appetite  ceases,  and  docs  not  return  till 
cither  the  paroxysm  is  at  an  end,  or  the  sweat  has 
flowed  for  some  time.  Generally,  however,  during  the 
whole  paroxysm,  there  is  not  only  a  want  of  appetite, 
but  an  aversion  from  all  solid  food,  especially  of  the 
animal  kind.  As  the  cold  stage  advances,  nausea  and 
vomiting  frequently  come  on,  with  the  discharge  of 
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a  matter  for  the  most  part  bilious  ;  but  when  the  hot 
stage  is  pretty  well  advanced,  this  sickness  abates,  and 
commonly  goes  oft"  altogether  when  the  sweat  breaks  out. 
A  considerable  degree  of  thirst  is  commonly  felt  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  paroxysm.  In  the  cold  stage 
it  seems  to  arise  from  the  dryness  and  clamminess  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces  ;  and  during  the  hot  stage,  from 
the  heat  which  then  prevails:  but,  as  the  sweat  flows, 
the  mouth  becomes  more  moist,  and  the  thirst,  toge- 
ther v/ith  the  heat,  gradually  abates. 

In  the  course  of  the  paroxysm,  a  considerable  change 
is  also  made  in  the  state  of  the  secretions.  The  circum- 
stances already  mentioned  show  it  with  regard  to  the 
saliva,  and  it  is  still  more  remarkable  Avith  regard  to 
the  urine.  In  the  cold  stage,  the  urine  is  almost  co- 
lourless, and  without  cloud  or  sediment.  In  the  hot 
stage  it  beeomes  high  coloured,  but  is  still  without 
sediment.  After  the  sweat  has  flowed  freely,  the  urine 
deposits  a  sediment  commonly  lateiitious,  and  con- 
tinues to  do  so  for  some  time  after  the  paroxysm  is 
over.  Stools  seldom  occur  till  towards  the  end  of  a 
paroxysm,  except  in  certain  uncommon  cases  which  are 
attended  throughout  with  a  diarrha-a. 

It  frequently  happens  also  that  tumors,  subsisting  on 
the  surface  of  the  body,  sufler,  during  the  cold  stage  of 
fevers,  a  considerable  diminution  of  their  bulk  ;  but 
which  returns,  though  not  always,  during  the  sweating 
stage,  or  after  the  paroxysm  is  over. 

During  the  cold  stage,  the  sensibility  is  often  greatly 
impaired  ;  but  when  the  hot  stage  comes  on,  the  sensi- 
bility is  recovered,  and  often  considerably  increased. 
When  the  cold  stage  comes  on,  the  attention  and  recol- 
lection become  difficult,  and  continue  so,  mo;  e  or  less, 
during  the  whole  paroxysm.  Hence  some  confusion  of 
thought  takes  place,  and  often  arises  to  a  delirium, 
which  sometimes  comes  on  at  the  beginning  of  the  cold 
stage,  but  more  frequently  not  till  the  hot  stage  is  form- 
ed. With  the  cold  stage  also  comes  on  a  kind  of 
drowsiness  or  stupor,  which  sometimes  increases  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  patient  becomes  comatose  and 
almost  apoplectic.  In  tliis  stage  also  a  head-ach  some- 
times comes  on;  but  more  commoiily  this  is  not  felt  till 
the  hot  stage  is  formed,  and  then  it  is  usually  attended 
with  a  throbbing  of  the  temples.  The  head-ach  con- 
tinues till  the  sweat  breaks  out ;  but  as  this  flows  more 
freely,  that  gradually  wears  off.  At  the  same  time 
there  are  commonly  pains  of  the  back,  and  some  in 
the  great  joints  ;  w  hicb  are  to  be  derived  from  the 
same  causes  with  the  head-ach. 

2.  But  although  these  'are  the  principal  pheno- 
mena to  be  obsiuved  in  the  paroxysm  of  a  fever; 
yet  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  disease  is  terminated 
by  a  single  paroxysm  such  as  has  been  described, 
it  more  generally  happens,  that  after  the  series 
of  phenomena  above  mentioned,  and  after  the  pa- 
tient has  been  for  a  certain  length  of  time  free  from 
them,  the  same  series  of  phenomena  begin  again  to 
arise,  and  to  observe  the  same  course  as  before  ;  and 
these  states  of  fever  and  apyrexia  often  continue  to 
alternate  with  each  other  for  a  great  number  of  times. 
In  these  cases,  the  length  of  time  from  the  end  of  one 
paroxysm  to  the  begiuning  ol  another  is  calkd  an  in- 
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termission  •  and  the  length  of  time  from  the  beginning 
of  one  paroxysm  to  the  beginning  of  another  is  called 
an  interval. 

WJien  the  disease  consists  of  a  number  of  paroxysms, 
it  is  generally  to  be  observed,  that  the  intervals  between 
them  are  nearly  equal  ;  but  these  intervals  are  of  dif- 
ferent lengths  in  different  cases.  The  most  usual  inter- 
val is  that  of  forty-eight  hours,  which  is  named  the 
tertian  period.  The  next  most  common  is  that  of 
seventy-two  hours,  and  is  named  the  quartan  period. 
An  interval  of  twenty-four  hours  is  called  the  quotidian 
period.  This  last  is  not  unfrequent ;  but  all  intervals 
longer  than  the  quartan  are  extremely  rare,  and  pro- 
bably only  irregularities  of  the  tertian  or  quartan  pe- 
riods. 

The  paroxysms  of  pure  intermittent  fever  are  always 
finished  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  But  it  frequent- 
ly happens  that  there  are  fevers  which  consist  of  re- 
peated paroxysms  without  any  entire  intermission  be- 
tween them:  yet  in  such  cases  it  is  observed,  that 
though  the  hot  and  sweating  stages  of  the  paroxysms 
do  not  entirely  cease  before  the  twenty-four  hours  from 
therr  beginning  have  expired,  they  sutfer,  however, 
before  that  time,  a  considerable  abatement  or  remis- 
sion oi  t\\QXT  violence;  and  at  the  return  of  thequoti- 
dian  period,  a  paroxysm  is  in  some  shape  renewed, 
and  runs  the  same  course  as  before.  This  constitutes 
.wliat  is  called  a  remittent  fever.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, this  remission  is  not  considerable,  and  perhaps 
takes  place  without  sweat ;  the  returning  paroxysm  is 
not  marked  by  the  usual  symptoms  of  a  cold  stiige,  but 
is  chiefly  known  by  the  aggravation  or  exacerbation 
of  a  hot  stage  ;  in  which  cases  the  disease  is  called  a 
co7itinued  fever.  In  some  cases  the  remissions  and  ex- 
acerbations are  so  inconsiderable,  that  they  are  not  ea- 
sily observed  or  distinguislied  ;  and  this  has  led  phy- 
sians  to  imagine  that  there  is  a  species  of  fever  subsist- 
ing for  several  days  together,  and  seemingly  consisting 
of  one  paroxysm  only.  This  they  have  called  a  conti- 
nent fever;  but  Dr.  CuUen  assures  us,  that,  in  a  long 
course  of  practice,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  observing 
such  a  fever. 

With  respect  to  the  form  or  type  of  fevers,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  quartan,  while  it  has  the  longest  inter- 
val, has,  at  the  same  time,  the  longest  and  most  violent 
cold  stage,  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  shortest  paroxysm  ; 
the  tertian,  having  a  shorter  interval  than  the  quartan, 
has,  at  the  same  time,  a  shorter  and  less  violent  cold 
stage,  but  a  longer  paroxysm ;  and  lastly,  that  the  quo- 
tidian, with  the  shortest  interval,  has  the  least  of  a  cold 
stage,  but  the  longest  paroxysm.  The  type  of  fevers 
is  sometimes  changed  in  their  course.  When  this  hap- 
pens, it  is  generally  in  the  following  manner  :  both 
tertians  and  quartans  change  into  quotidians;  quotidi- 
ans into  remittents;  and  these  la'^t  become  often  of  the 
most  continued  kind  ;  and  in  all  these  cases  the  fever 
has  its  paroxysms  protracted  longer  than  usual,  before 
it  changes  into  a  type  of  more  frequent  repetition. 

From  all  this  it  is  concluded,  that  every  fever 
consists  of  repeated  paroxysms,  and  differs  from 
others  only  in  the  circumstances  and  repetition  of  the 
paroxysms ;  and  therefore,  that  it  seems  allowable,  to 


take  the  paroxysm  of  a  pure  intermittent,  as  an  exam- 
pie  and  model  of  the  whole. 

3.  Dr.  CuUen  explains  the  causes  of  fever  in  the  fol- 
lowing way  :  the  proximate  cause,  he  says,  has  hitherto 
eluded  the  researches  of  physicians  ;  but  as  the  hot 
stage  is  so  constantly  preceded  by  a  cold  one,  he  pre- 
sumes that  the  cold  stage  is  the  cause  of  the  hot  one, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  cause  of  the  cold  stage  is  the 
cause  of  all  that  follows  in  the  course  of  the  paroxysm. 
The  cold  stage,  he  observes,  is  always  preceded  by 
evident  marks  of  a  general  debility  prevailing  in  the 
system.  The  smallness  and  weakness  of  the  pulse, 
the  paleness  and  coldness  of  the  extreme  parts,  with 
the  shrinking  of  the  whole  body,  sufficiently  show,  that 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  larger  arteries  is,  for  the 
time,  extremely  weakened.  At  the  same  time  the  lan- 
guor, inactivity,  and  debility  of  the  animal  motions, 
the  imperfect  sensations,  the  feeling  of  cold  while  the 
body  is  truly  warm,  and  some  other  symptoms,  all  shew 
that  the  energy  of  the  brain  itself  is,  on  this  occasion, 
greatly  weakened  ;  and  as  this  weakness  of  the  action 
of  the  heart  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  any  other  cause, 
it  is  also  a  proof  of  the  diminished  energy  of  the  brain. 
Another  proof  of  the  existence  of  debility  is,  that  when 
the  paroxysms  of  a  fever  have  ceased  to  be  repeated, 
they  may  be  again  renewed  ;  and  are  most  commonly 
renewed  by  the  application  of  debilitating  powers. 

Hence,  says  our  author,  it  is  evident,  that  there  are 
three  states  which  always  take  place  in  fever,  viz.  a 
state  of  debiliti/,  a  state  of  cold^  and  a  state  of  heat ; 
and  as  these  states  regularly  succeed  each  other  in  the 
order  abovementioned,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they 
are  in  the  series  of  cause  and  effect  with  regard  to  one 
another.  The  hot  stage,  he  thinks,  is  an  efi'ect  of  the 
vis  medicatrix  natiira;,  so  famous  in  the  schools  of  phy- 
sic, and  it  is  probable  that  many  symptoms  of  diseases 
are  owing  to  the  same  cause.  To  this  cause  he  also 
inclines  to  attribute  some  of  the  symptoms  of  the  cold 
stage,  but  is  obliged  to  refer  them  to  a  law  which  he 
says  exists  in  the  animal  economy,  whereby  those  pow- 
crs  which  have  a  tendency  to  hurt  and  destroy  the  sys- 
tem, often  excite  such  motions  as  are  suited  to  obviate 
the  effects  of  the  noxious  power.  That  some  part  of 
the  cold  stage  is  owing  to  the  vis  medicatrix,he  thinks 
further  probable,  because  the  cold  stage  appears  uni- 
versally to  be  a  means  of  producing  the  hot,  because 
cold  externally  applied,  has  very  often  similar  effects  ; 
and  especially  because  it  seems  to  be  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  tremor  in  the  cold  stage  that  the  hot  one 
proceeds,  more  or  less  quickly,  to  a  termination  of  the 
paroxysm,  and  to  a  more  complete  solution  and  longer 
intermission. 

In  the  time  of  the  cold  stage,  there  seems  to  be  a 
spasm  induced  evcry-where  on  the  extremities  of  the 
arteries,  particularly  of  those  upon  the  surface  of  the 
body.  This  appears  from  the  suppression  of  all  the  ex- 
crctions,  and  from  the  shrinking  of  the  external  parts  ; 
and  though  this  may  in  i)art  be  attributed  to  the  weaker 
action  of  the  heart  in  propelling  the  blood  into  the  ex- 
treme vessels,  yet  as  these  symptoms  often  continue 
after  the  action  of  the  heart  is  restored,  there  is,  reason 
to  believe  that  a  spasmodic  constriction  has  taken  place, 
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and  that  it  subsists  for  some  time,  and  supports  the  hot 
stage;  for  this  stage  ceases  with  the  flovving  of  the 
sweat,  and  the  return  of  other  excretions,  which  are 
marks  of  the  relaxation  of  vessels  formerly  constricted. 

The  idea  of  fever  then  may  be,  that  a  spasm  of  the 
extreme  vessels,  however  induced,  may  prove  an  irrita- 
tion to  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  that  this  continues 
till  the  spasm  is  relaxed  and  overcome.   Still,  however, 
it  will  remain  a  question  what  is  the  cause  of  this 
spasm;  whether  it  be  directly  produced  by  the  remote 
causes  of  fever,  or  if  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  vis  medi- 
catrix  naturse.    Doctor  Cullen  inclines  to  the  latter 
opinion,  first,  because  it  is  certain  that  debility  Jays  the 
foundation  of  fever ;    secondly,   because,  supposing 
this  uncertain,  we  can  more  easily  perceive  how  debi- 
lity induces  spasm,  than  how  spasm  produces  debility, 
which  always  more  or  less  appears  ;  and  thirdly,  be- 
cause we  perceive  that  the  degree  of  spasm  formed, 
and  the  obstinacy  of  its  continuance,  depend,  in  many 
cases,  upon  the  power  of  the  causes  inducing  debility, 
and  upon  the  debility  induced;  for  the  more  powerful 
the  debilitating  causes,  and  the  greater  the  debility 
produced,  the  paroxysms  are  the  longer,  and  the  more 
frequently  repeated.    From  hence,  says  he,  we  are  led 
to  believe,  that,  together  with  the  spasm,  there  is  an 
atony  subsisting  in  the  extreme  vessels,  and  that  the 
relaxation  of  the  spasm  requires  the  restoring  of  the 
tone  and  action  of  these. 

This  may  be  illustrated  from  considering  the  symp- 
toms which  take  place  with  respect  to  the  functions  of 
the  stomach  in  fever,  such  as  the  anorexia,  nausea,  and' 
vomiting.  The  connection,  or  consent,  which  we  ob- 
serve between  the  pers|)iration  and  the  appetite  in 
healthy  persons,  renders  it  probable,  that  the  tone  of 
the  extreme  vessels  on  the  surface  of  tlie  body,  and  that 
of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach,  are  connected  or 
consenting  wi(h  each  other;  and  that  therefore,  in  fe- 
Ters,  the  wanf  of  appetite,  or  of  tone  in  the  muscular  fi- 
bres of  the  stomach,  may  depend  upon  the  atony  of  the 
extreme  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  A  further 
proof  that,  in  fevers,  the  fibres  of  the  stomach  are  af- 
fected with  an  atony,  is  the  nausea  and  vomiting  which 
so  frequently  occur,  and  which  so  comniouly  depend 
upon  a  debility  of  thestomach.  That  the  debility  of  the 
stomach  which  producesvomiting,  depends  upon  atony 
of  the  extreme  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  appears 
particularly  from  an  observation  of  Sydenham.  In  the 
attack  of  the  plague,  a  vomiting  happens,  which  pre- 
vents any  medicine  from  remaining  upon  the  stomach  ; 
and  Sydenham  tells  us,  that  he  could  not  overcome  this 
vomiting  but  by  external  means,  applied  to  produce  a 
sweat  or  determination  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

The  connection  between  the  state  of  the  stomach  and 
that  of  the  extreme  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  body 
appears  from  this  also,  that  the  vomiting,  which  so  fre- 
quently happens  in  the  cold  stage  of  fevers,  commonly 
ceases  upon  the  coming  on  of  the  hot,  and  very  certain- 
ly upon  any  sweat  coming  out.  It  is  indeed  probable, 
that  the  vomiting  in  the  cold  stage  of  fever,  is  one  of 
the  means  employed  by  nature  for  restoring  the  deter- 
mination to  the  surface  of  the  body  ;  and  it  is  a  cir- 
cumstance affording  a  proof,  both  of  this  and  of  the 


general  connection  between  the  stomach  and  surface 
of  the  body,  that  emetics  thrown  into  the  stomach  and 
operating  there  in  the  time  o.  the  cold  stage,  commonly 
put  an  end  to  it,  and  bring  on  the  hot  stage.  It  also  af- 
fords a  proof  of  the  same  connection,  that  cold  water 
taken  into  the  stomach  produces  an  increase  of  heat  on 
the  sui  iace  of  the  body,  and  is  ver^  often  a  convenient 
and  eliectual  means  of  producing  sweat. 

We  draw  a  proof  of  the  same  connection  from  this 
also,  that  cold  applied  io  the  surface  of  the  body,  when 
it  does  not  stop  perspiration,  is  always  a  powerful 
means  of  exciting  appetite.  It  may  also  be  con:  idered, 
whether  the  fever  which  so  constantly  accompanies  the 
digestion  of  food  in  the  stomach  be  no!  induced  by 
filling  thestomach,  by  relaxing  its  muscular  fibres,  and 
thereby  inducing  an  atony  of  the  extreme  vessels. 

Dr.  Cullen  acknowledges  a  difticulty  in  explaining 
how  an  atony  and  spasm  can  subsist  at  the  same  time  in 
the  same  vessels,  but  considers  it  as  a  matter  of  fact 
which  cannot  be  denied  ;  and  at  the  same  time  thinks 
it  may  be  found  analogous  to  what  happens  upon  other 
occasions  in  the  system,  where  we  often  observe  atony 
producing  spasm.  This  atony  is  supposed  to  depend 
upon  a  diminution  of  the  energy  of  the  brain  ;  and 
that  this  diminution  takes  place  in  fevers,  he  concludes, 
not  only  from  the  debility  prevailing  in  so  m.any  of  the 
functions  of  the  body  as  already  mentioned,  but  from 
the  symptoms  peculiar  to  the  brain  itself. 

Delirium  is.  common  in  fever;   and  this  symptom 
commonly  depends  on  some  ir^equality  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  biain,  or  intellectual  organ  ;  and  hence  it 
may  be  (:oncluded,  that,  in  fever,  it  denotes  some  dimi- 
nution in  the  energy  of  the  brain.    Delirium  indeed 
seems  often  to  depend  on  an  increased  impetus  of  the 
blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and,  therefore,  attends 
phrenitis.     It  frequently  appears  also  in  the  hot  stage 
of  fevers,  accompanied  with  a  head-ach  and  throbbing 
of  the  temples.    But,  as  the  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the 
vessels  of  the  head  is  often  considerably  increased,  by  ex- 
ercise, external  heat,  passions,  and  other  causes*without 
occasioning  any  delirium  ;   it  must  be  supposed,  that 
the  same  impetus,  in  the  case  of  fever,  produces  deli- 
rium, for  this  reason  only,  that  at  the  same  time  there 
is  some  cause  which  diminishes  the  energy  of  the  brain, 
and  prevents  a  free  communication  between  the  parts 
concerned  in  the  intellectual  functions.     Upon  the 
same  principles  also  he  supposes  that  there  is  a  species 
of  delirium  which  depends  more  entirely  on  the  dimi- 
nished eneigy  of  the  brain,  and  may  therefore  arise 
when  there  is  no  unusual  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the 
vessels  of  the  brain.    Such  seems  to  be  the  delirium 
occurring  at  the  beginning  of  the  cold  stage  of  fevers, 
or  in  the  hot  stage  of  such  fevers  as  show  strong  marks 
of  debility  in  the  whole  system. 

"  Upon  the  whole  then,"  says  he,  "  our  doctrine  of 
fever  is  explicitly  this  : — The  remote  causes  of  fever 
are  certain  sedative  powers  applied  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, which,  diminishing  the  energy  of  the  brain,  there- 
by producea  debility  in  the  whole  of  thefunctions,  and 
particularly  in  the  action  of  the  extreme  vessels.  Such, 
however,  is  at  the  same  time  the  nature  of  the  animal 
economy,  that  this  debility  proves  an  indirect  stimulus 
■  C2 
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in  the  sanguiferous  system;  whence,  hy  the  inter- 
vention of  the  cold  stage  and  spasm  connected  with  it, 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  larger  arteries  is  increased, 
and  continues  so  till  it  has  had  the  effect  of  restoring  the 
energy  of  the  brain,  of  extending  this  energy  to  the  ex- 
treme Tcssels,  of  restoring  therefore  their  action,  and 
thereby  especially  overcoming  tlie  spasm  affecting  them ; 
upon  the  removing  of  which,  the  excretion  of  sweat, 
and  other  marks  of  the  relaxation  of  excretories,  take 
place." 

4.  We  next  prgcced  to  notice  some  mistakes  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  fever. — It  has  been  supposed,  that  a 
lentor  or  viscidity  prevailing  in  the  mass  of  blood,  and 
stagnating  in  the  extreme  vessels,  is  the  cause  of  the 
cold  stage  of  fevers  and  its  consequences.  But  there 
is  no  evidence  of  any  such  viscidity  previously  subsist- 
ing in  the  Ihiids ;  and  as  itis  very  improbable  that  such 
a  state  of  them  can  be  suddenly  produced,  the  sudden- 
ness with  which  parox^'sms  come  on  renders  it  more 
likely  that  the  phenomena  depend  upon  some  cause 
acting  on  Vnfi  nervous  system,  or  the  primary  moving 
powers  of  the  animal  economy. 

Another  opinion,  which  has  been  very  universally 
received,  is,  that  a  noxious  matter  introduced  into,  or 
generated  in,  the  body,  is  the  proximate  cause  of  fe- 
ver ;  and  that  the  increased  action  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries, which  makes  so  great  a  part  of  the  disease,  is 
an  eilcct  of  the  vis  medicatiix  naturce  to  expel  this 
moi'bific  matter,  and  particularly  to  change  and  con- 
coct it,  so  as  to  render  it  altogether  innocent,  or  at 
least  fit  for  being  more  easily  thrown  out  of  the  body. 
This  doctrine,  however,  though  of  as  great  antiquity 
as  any  in  the  records  of  physic,  and  received  into  every 
school  of  medicine.  Dr.  Cullen  nevertheless  considers 
as,  exceedingly  erroneous.  Fevers  are  produced  by 
cold,  fear,  and  other  causes,  with  all  the  essential  cir- 
cumslances  belonging  to  the  disease,  and  terminating  by 
sweat,  without  any  evidence  or  suspicion  of  mor- 
bific matter.  There  have  been  fevers  suddenly  cured 
by  an  hacmorrhagy  so  moderate  as  could  not  carry  out 
any  considerable  portion  of  a  matter  diffused  over  the 
whole  mass  of  blood  ;  nor  can  we  conceive  how  the 
morbific  matter  could  be  collected  or  determined  to 
pass  off  by  such  an  outlet  as  in  that  case  is  opened. 
Even  supposing  a  morbific  matter  were  present,  there 
is  no  explanation  given  in  what  manner  the  concoction 
of  it  is  performed  ;  nor  is  it  shown  that  any  such  change 
does  in  fact  take  place.  In  certain  cases  it  is  indeed 
evident,  that  a  noxious  matter  is  introduced  into  the 
body,  and  proves  the  cause  of  fever.  But  even  in 
these  cases  it  appears,  that  the  noxious  matter  is 
thrown  out  again,  without  having  suffered  any  change  ; 
that  the  fever  often  terminates  before  the  matter  is 
expelled;  and  that,  upon  many  occasions,  without 
waiting  the  supposed  time  of  concoction,  the  fever  can 
be  cured,  and  by  remedies  that  do  not  seem  to  ope- 
rate upon  the  fluids,  or  to  produce  any  evacuation. 

But  though  he  thus  reasons  against  the  notion  of 
fevers  being  an  effort  of  nature  for  concocting  and  ex- 
pelling a  morbific  matter.  Dr.  Cullen  by  no  means 
denies  that  the  cause  of  fever  frequently  operates  upon 
the  fluids,  and  particularly  produces  a  putrescent  state 


of  them.  Tliis  he  acknowledges  is  frequently  the 
case :  but  at  the  same  time  he  maintains,  that  such 
a  change  of  the  fluids  is  not  commonly  the  cause  of 
fever;  that  very  often  it  is  only  an  effect;  and  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  believing  the  termination  of  the 
fever  to  depend  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  putrid 
matter. 

Another  opinion  with  regard  to  intermittent  fevers 
remains  still  to  be  mentioned.  In  these  fevers  a  great 
quantity  of  bile  is  commonly  thrown  out  by  vomit- 
ing ;  and  this  is  so  frequently  the  case,  that  many 
have  supposed  an  unusual  quantity  of  bile,  and  per- 
haps  a  peculiar  quality  of  it,  to  be  the  cause  of  inter- 
mittent fevers.  This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  be 
well  founded.  Vomiting,  by  whatever  means  excited, 
if  often  repeated,  with  violent  straining,  seems  to  be 
powerful  in  emulging  the  biliary  ducts,  and  commonly 
throws  out  a  great  deal  of  bile.  This  will  happen 
especially  in  the  case  of  intermittent  fevers.  For  as, 
in  the  state  of  debility  and  cold  stage  of  these  fevers, 
the  blood  is  not  propelled  in  the  usual  quantity  into 
the  extreme  vessels,  and  particularly  into  those  on  the 
surface  of  the  body,  but  is  accumulated  in  the  vessels 
of  the  internal  parts,  and  particularly  in  the  vena  por- 
tarum ;  so  this  may  occasion  a  more  copious  secretion 
of  bile.  The  circumstance,  however,  which  chiefly 
occasions  the  appearance  of  bile  in  these  casts  is,  the 
influence  of  warm  climates  and  seasons.  Tliese  seldom 
fail  to  produce  a  state  of  the  human  body,  in  which 
the  bile  is  disposed  to  pass  off  by  its  secretories  in 
■greater  quantity  than  usual,  and  perhaps  also  changed 
in  its  quality ;  as  appears  from  the  disease  of  the 
cholera,  which  so  frequently  occurs  in  warm  seasons. 
This  disease",  however,  occurs  often  without  fever: 
and  there  are  very  strong  reasons  for  supposing  that 
intermittent  fevers  for  the  most  part  arise  from  another 
causj,  viz.  marsh  effluvia ;  while  at  the  same  time 
there  is  no  evidence  of  their  arising  from  the  state  of 
the  bile  alone.  The  marsh  effluvia,  however,  com- 
monly operate  in  the  same  season  that  produces  the 
change  of  '.he  bile ;  and  therefore,  considering  the 
vomiting  and  other  circumstances  of  the  intermittent 
fevers  which  here  concur,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
autumnal  intermittsnts  are  so  often  attended  with 
effusions  of  bile.    See  Marsh  miasmata. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  difference  of  fever  and  its 
causes,  with  other  physicians.  Dr.  Cullen  supposes, 
that  in  every  fever  there  is  a  power  applied  to  the  body 
which  has  a  tendency  to  hurt  and  destroy  it,  and  pro- 
duces certain  motions  in  it  which  deviate  from  the  na- 
tural state :  and,  at  the  same  time,  in  every  fever 
which  has  its  full  course,  he  supposes,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  constitution  of  the  animal  economy, 
there  are  certain  motions  excited  which  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  obviate  the  effects  of  the  noxious  power,  or  to 
correct  or  remove  it.  Both  these  kinds  of  motions  he 
considers  as  constituting  the  disease.  The  latter, 
which  are  of  a  salutary  tendency,  and  considered  as 
the  operations  of  the  vis  medricatrix  naturce,  he  calls 
the  uE-ACTioN  of  the  system. 

From  the  above  doctrine  it  appears,  that,  in  fever, 
the  circumstances  of  debility,  spasm,  and  re-action,  arc 
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chiefly  to  be  considered ;  and  therefore,  according  as 
these  are  different  in  degree,  and  diiFerent  in  propor- 
tion to  one  another,  they  Avill  exhibit  the  chief  dif- 
ferences  of  fever. 

Every  fever  of  more  than  one  day's  duration,  con- 
sists of  repeated  paroxysms  ;  and  in  those  in  which  the 
paroxysms  are  distinctly  observed,  it  is  constantly  to 
be  remarked,  that  every  paroxysm  is  finished  in  less 
than  24  hours  :  but  as  we  cannot  pi^rceive  any  thiug  in 
the  cause  of  fevers  determining  to  this,  we  must  sup- 
pose it  to  depend  on  some  general  law  of  the  animal 
economy.  Such  a  law  seems  to  be  that  which  subjects 
the  economy,  in  many  respects,  to  a  diurnal  revolu- 
tion. The  cause  of  this  is  uncertain ;  but  the  returns 
of  sleep  and  watching,  of  appetites  and  excretions,  and 
the  changes  which  regularly  occur  in  the  state  of  the 
pulse,  show  sufficiently,  that  in  the  human  body  a  di- 
urnal revolution  takes  place.  That  the  paroxysms 
are  connected  with  that  revolution  appears  from  this, 
that  though  the  intervals  of  paroxysms  are  different  in 
different  cases,  the  times  of  the  accession  of  the  pa- 
roxysms are  generally  lixed  to  one  time  of  the  day  ; 
so  that  quotidians  come  on  in  the  morning,  tertians  at 
noon,  and  quartans  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  still,  how- 
ever, to  be  remarked,  that  as  quartans  and  tertians  are 
apt  to  become  quotidians,  these  to  pass  into  the  state 
of  remittents,  and  these  to  become  continued  ;  and  that, 
even  in  the  continued  form,  daily  exacerbations  and 
remissions  are  generally  to  be  observed  ;  all  this  shows 
so  much  the  power  of  diurnal  revolution,  that  when  in 
certain  cases,  the  daily  exacerbations  and  remissions 
are  with  difficulty  distinguished,  we  may  still  presume 
that  the  general  tendency  of  the  economy  prevails ; 
that  the  disease  still  consists  of  repeated  paroxysms  ; 
and,  on  the  M'hole,  that  there  is  no  such  disease  as  hath 
been  commonly  called  a  continent  fever. 

The  repetition  of  the  paroxysms  depends  on  the 
circumstances  belonging  to  them  when  already  form- 
ed. The  longer  these  paroxysms  are  protracted,  the 
sooner  they  are  repeated ;  and  therefore  we  are  to 
conclude,  that  the  cause  of  the  frequent  repetition  is 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  cause  of  the  protraction  of  the 
paroxysms.  The  duration  of  the  whole  paroxysm 
chiefly  depends  upon  that  of  the  hot  stage,  in  which 
the  re-action  is  operating  to  take  off  the  spasm  formed 
in  the  cold  stage.  We  may  therefore  suspect,  that  the 
longer  duration  of  the  hot  stage,  is  owing  cither  to  the 
obstinacy  of  the  spasm,  or  to  the  weakness  of  the  re- 
action ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  sometimes  the  one  and 
sometimes  the  other  of  these  circumstances,  takes  place. 

The  degree  of  spasm  which  takes  place  in  fever  may 
be  supposed  different,  according  to  the  degree  of  irrita- 
lity  in  each  parficular  person ;  and  therefore  the  re- 
action in  fever  being  given,  the  paroxysm,  or  conti- 
nuance of  the  hot  stage,  may  be  longer  or  shorter,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  spasm  that  has  been  formed. 
One  of  the  causes  of  the  obstinacy  of  spasm  is,  that  in 
inflammatory  diseases  there  is  a  diathesis  phlogistica 
prevailing  in  the  body,  and  this  diathesis  is  supposed 
by  Dr.  Cullen  to  consist  in  an  increased  tone  of  the 
"whole  arterial  system.  When  therefore  this  diathesis 
accompanies  fever,  as  it  sometimes  does,  it  may  be  sup- 


posed to  give  occasion  to  the  febrile  spasms  being  formed 
more  strongly,  and  thereby  to  produce  more  protract- 
ed paroxysms.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  all  inflam- 
matory fevers  are  of  the  continued  kind,  and  that  all 
the  causes  of  the  diathesis  phlogistica  have  a  tendency 
to  change  intermittent  into  continued  fevers.  As  con- 
tinued fevers,  therefore,  are  in  many  cases  attended 
with  the  diathesis  phlogistica,  our  author  thence  con- 
cludes, that  this  is  the  cause  of  their  continued  form. 
In  many  fevers,  however,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
diathesis  phlogistica  being  present,  or  any  evidence  of 
more  considerable  spasm ;  and  in  such  fevers  we  must 
impute  the  protraction  of  the  paroxysms,  and  the  con- 
tinued form  of  the  fever,  to  the  weakness  of  reaction. 
That  this  cause  takes  place,  may  be  concluded  from 
hence,  that  in  many  cases  of  fever  wherein  the  sepa- 
rate paroxysms  are  the  most  protracted,  and  the  most 
difficultly  observed,  we  find  the  most  considerable  symp- 
toms of  a  general  debility  ,  and  therefore  it  may  be 
concluded,  that  in  such  cases  the  protracted  paroxysms 
and  continued  form  depend  upon  a  weaker  rc-action, 
owing  either  to  the  causes  of  debility  applied  having 
been  of  a  more  powerful  kind,  or  to  circumstances  of 
the  patient's  constitution  favouring  their  operation. 

From  the  view  just  now  given  of  the  causes  of  the 
protraction  of  paroxysms,  and  therefore  of  the  form  of 
continued  fevers  strictly  so  called,  it  seems  probable, 
that  the  remote  causes  of  these  operate  by  occasioning 
either  a  phlogistic  diathesis,  or  a  weaker  reaction  ;  for 
we  can  observe,  that  the  most  obvious  difference  of 
continued  fevers  depends  upon  the  prevailing  of  one  or 
other  of  these  states. 

6.  With  regard  to  the  remote  causes  of  fever,  as 
this  has  been  considered  as  consisting  chiefly  in  an 
increased  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  physicians 
have  supposed,  that  certain  direct  stimulants,  fitted  to 
produce  this  increased  action,  are  the  remote  causes  of 
fever.  In  many  cases,  however,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  such  stimulants  being  applied;  and  in  the  cases  in 
which  they  are  applied,  they  either  produce  only  a 
temporary  frequency  of  pulse,  which  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  a  disease,  or  if  they  do  produce  a  permanent 
febrile  state,  it  is  by  the  intervention  of  a  topical  in- 
flammation, which  produces  a  disease  different  from 
what  is  strictly  to  be  called  ?i  fever. 

That  direct  stimulants  are  the  remote  causes  of  fever 
seems  farther  improbable,  because  the  supposition  does 
not  account  for  the  phajnomena  attending  the  accession 
of  fevers,  and  because  other  remote  causes  can  with 
greater  certainty  be  assigned.  As  fevers  are  so  gene- 
rally epidemic,  it  is  probable,  that  seme  matter  tioat- 
ing  in  the  atmosphere,  and  applied  to  the  bodies  of 
men,  ought  to  ba  considered  as  the  remote  cause  of 
fevers.  These  matters  being  present  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  acting  upon  men,  may  be  considered  either 
as  Miasmata,  or  as  Contagions  (see  those  articles). 
But  though  it  is  probable  that  fevers  generally  arise 
from  marsh  or  human  effluvia,  we  cannot  with  any 
certainty  exclude  some  other  remote  causes  which  are 
commonly  supposed  to  have  a  share  in  producing 
them.  The  first  of  these  causes  to  be  taken  notice  of 
is,  the  operation  of  cold  on  the  human  body. 
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This  acts  so  differently  in  different  circumstances, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
it.  In  certain  circumstances  cold  has  manifestly  a 
sedative  power.  It  can  extinguish  the  vital  principle 
entirely,  either  in  particular  parts,  or  through  the 
Avhole  body  ;  and,  considering  how  much  the  vital 
principle  of  animals  depends  upon  heat,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  power  of  cold  is  always  more  or  less 
directly  sedative. — But  it  is  equally  manifest,  that,  in 
certain  circumstances,  cold  proves  a  stimulus  to  the 
living  body,  and  particularly  to  the  sanguiferous  sys- 
tem. Besides  the  sedative  and  stimulant  powers  of 
cold,  it  is  also  manifestly  a  powerful  astringent;  caus- 
ing a  contraction  of  the  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  thereby  producing  paleness  and  a  suppres- 
sion  of  perspiration.  It  is  likewise  probable,  that 
this  constriction  is  in  some  measure  communicated  to 
the  whole  body,  and  that  thereby  the  application  of 
cold  proves  a  tonic  with  respect  to  the  whole  system. 

These  several  effects  of  cold  do  not  all  take  place  at 
the  same  time,  but  may  be  variously  combined.  The 
stimulant  power  taking  place,  obviates  the  effects 
that  might  otherwise  have  arisen  from  the  sedative, 
and  in  some  measure  from  those  of  the  astringent 
power.  But  the  stimulant  and  tonic  powers  of  cold 
are  commonly  conjoined,  and  the  former  perhaps  de- 
pend in  part  upon  the  latter.    See  Cold  affusion. 

In  what  circumstances  these  different  effects  of 
cold  take  place,  is  difficult  to  determine;  but  the 
morbid  effects  may  be  observed  to  be  chiefly  of  four 
kinds.  One  is  a  general  inflammatory  diathesis  of 
■the  system  ;  which  is  commonly  accompanied  with 
rheumatism,  or  other  phlegmasia.  A  second  is  a 
catarrhal  affection  ;  a  third  is  a  gangrene ;  and  a 
fourth  is  a  proper  fever.  In  producing  this  last,  the 
operation  of  cold  generally  concurs  with  that  of  marsh 
or  human  effluvia.  In  all  its  operations,  cold  seems  to 
act  more  powerl'ully,  in  proportion  as  the  bodj'^,  and 
particularly  the  vigour  of  the  circulation,  is  previously 
more  weakened. 

Besides  cold,  there  are  other  powers  which  seem  to 
be  the  reinote  causes  of  fever;  as  fear,  intemperance 
in  drinking,  excess  in  venery,  and  other  causes,  which 
evidently  weaken  the  system.  But,  whether  any  of 
these  sedative  powers  be  alone  the  remote  cause  of 
fever,  or  if  they  only  concur  with  the  operation  of 
marsh  or  human  effluvia,  or  if  they  give  an  opportunity 
to  the  positive  operations  of  cold,  are  questions  not  to 
be  answered  with  certainty. 

The  causes  of  death  in  fevers  have  also  been  enume- 
rated  by  Dr.  Cullen,  and  will  be  found  detailed  under 
the  article  Death. 

The  symptoms  which  denote  the  violence  of  reaction 
in  fevers,  arc  1.  The  increased  force,  frequency,  and 
hardness  of  the  pulse.  2.  The  increased  heat  of  the 
body.  3.  Those  symptoms  which  are  the  general 
marks  of  an  inflammatory  diathesis  ;  and  more  espe- 
cially those  of  a  particular  determination  to  the  brain, 
lungs,  or  other  important  viscera.  4.  Those  which 
are  the  marks  of  the  cause  of  violent  reaction  ;  that  is, 
of  a  strong  spasm,  appearing  in  the  suppression  of 
the  exci'etions. 


The  symptoms  which  denote  a  great  deal  of  debility 
are — In  the  animal  functions,  1.  The  weakness  of  the 
voluntary  motions.  2.  The  irregularity  of  the  volun. 
tary  motions  depending  on  their  debility.  3.  The 
weakness  of  sensation.  4.  The  weakness  and  irregu- 
larity of  the  intellectual  operations. — In  the  vital 
functions,  1.  The  weakness  of  the  pulse.  2.  The 
coldness  or  shrinking  of  the  extremities.  3.  The  ten- 
dency to  a  deliquium  animi  in  an  erect  posture.  4. 
The  weakness  of  respiration. — Iri"  the  natural  func- 
tions, 1.  The  weakness  of  the  stomach,  as  appearing 
in  anorexia,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  2.  Involuntary 
excretions,  depending  upon  a  palsy  of  the  sphincters. 
3.  Difficult  deglutition,  depending  upon  a  palsy  of  the 
muscle  of  the  fauces. — The  symptoms  denoting  a  pu- 
trescent state  of  the  fluids,  are  :  1.  In  the  stomach,  the 
loathing  of  animal  food,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  great 
thirst,  and  a  desire  of  acids.  2.  In  the  mass  of  blood 
an  unusual  fluidity,  so  that  when  drawn  out  of  the 
veins  it  does  not  coagulate  as  usual  ;  haemorrhagy 
from  different  parts,  without  marks  of  increased  impe- 
tus ;  effusions  under  the  skin  or  cuticle,  forming 
petechias,  maculcE,  and  vibices,  and  effusions  of  a 
yellow  serum  under  the  cuticle.  3.  In  the  state  of 
excretions,  frequent,  loose,  and  fetid  stools  ;  high-co- 
loured  turbid  urine ;  fetid  sweats ;  and  the  fetor  of  a 
blister.    4.  The  cadaverous  smell  of  the  whole  body. 

With  regard  to  the  opinion,  that  there  is  something 
in  the  nature  of  fevers  which  generally  determines 
them  to  be  of  a  certain  duration  ;  and  those  periods 
called  Critical  Dai/s,  Dr.  Cullen's  opinion  is  stated 
under  that  article. 

For  an  account  of  the  different  species  of  fever, 
and  their  treatment  in  detail,  see  their  proper  names 
and  also  the  articles,  Hectica,  Tehtiana,  Quartana, 
Typhus,  &c. 

FEVERFEW.   See  Matricaria. 

FFBEU,  (from  fiher^  extreme,  because  it  resides 
in  the  extremities  of  lakes  and  rivers),  the  beaver ; 
Caster  fiber.  Linn.  This  animal  has  two  excretory 
follicles,  near  the  anus,  which  are  filled  with  an  unctu- 
ous substance  called  castor.    See  Castoreum. 

FIBRE;  a  simple  filament,  composed  of  animal 
particles,  connected  together  by  an  intermediate  glu- 
ten. It  is  owing  to  the  dift'erent  arrangements  of  the 
fibres  that  the  bones,  cellular  structure,  membranes, 
muscles,  vessels,  nerves,  and,  in  short,  every  part  of 
the  body,  except  the  fluids,  are  formed. 

By  the  name  of  muscular  or  moving  fibres  in  the 
human  body,  we  call  bundles  of  reddish. coloured 
threads,  which  perform  all  the  motions  of  which  we 
arc  sensible.  When  many  of  these  fibres  are  collected 
together,  and  appear  more  evidently  red,  they  are 
called  a  muscle.  See  Muscle.  The  extreme  simplicity 
of  the  fabric  in  these  parts  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
obscurity  that  prevails  in  understanding  how  a  small, 
soft,  fleshy  portion,  can  produce  such  strong  and  ample 
motions  as  we  see  in  man,  but  more  especially  in  the 
crustaceous  insects.    See  Muscular  motion. 

In  every  muscle  we  meet  with  long  soft  threads,  or 
fibres,  somewhat  elastic,  or  extensible,  and  almost  con- 
stantly disposed  parallel  with  each  other;  and  these, 
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being  surrounded  with  a  good  deal  of  cellular  sub- 
stance,  are  by  that  fastened  together  into  little  bundles, 
called  lacertuli,  which  are  again  tied  together  into 
larger  bundles,  by  a  more  loose  cellular  net-work, 
which  contains  some  fat ;  and  betwixt  these  we  con- 
stantly perceive  membranous  partitions  and  stripes  of 
the  cellular  substance  removing  them  farther  from  each 
other,  till  at  last  a  number  of  theqj,  combined  to- 
gether in  a  posture  either  parallel  or  inclined,  are 
surrounded  with  a  more  thin  and  dense  cellular  mem- 
brane, contiguous  with  that  of  their  partitions  ;  and 
this  being  again  surrounded  by  a  thicker  plate  of  the 
cellular  substance,  externally  parts  the  whole  from 
the  adjacent  flesh,  and  gives  it  the  denomination  of  a 
single  or  entire  muscle.  In  every  one  of  these  threads 
there  appears  a  lesser  series  of  filaments,  which,  by 
oblique  extremities^  are  cemented  to  others  of  the  same 
kind,  forming  together  a  large  fibre. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  moving 
fibres,  there  have  been  many  disputes.  Some  think 
they  are  solid  ;  others,  that  they  are  hollow,  formed 
of  a  series  of  vessels  or  rhomboidal  chains  communi- 
cating with  each  other:  some  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  they  are  full  of  a  kind  of  down  or  woolly  sub- 
stance, &c.  It  may  be  asked.  Whether  they  are  hol- 
low ?  whether  they  are  continued  with  the  arteries  ? 
or,  whether  the  difi'erence  betwixt  muscular  and 
tendinous  fibres  lies  in  the  latter  being  rendered  more 
dense  and  put  closer  together  by  an  expulsion  of  the 
fluids  ?  That  these  are  not  probable,  appears  from 
the  minuteness  of  the  fibres,  which  are  found  less 
than  the  red-blood  globules,  and  from  the  whiteness 
of  a  muscle  after  the  blood  is  washed  out  of  it ;  to 
which  we  might  add  other  physiological  reasons. 
And,  in  general,  more  strength  may  be  expected  from 
a  solid  fibre. 

The  structure  of  the  tendons  and  aponeuroses  agrees 
in  some  respects  with,  but  diff"ers  in  others  from,  that 
of  the  muscles.  We  observe  their  fibres  regularly  dis- 
posed, and  separated  by  cellular  substance  and  blood- 
vessels; and  without  doubt  they  have  lymphatics  and 
nerves  :  but  the  tendinous  fibres  are  closer  together 
than  those  of  the  muscles,  the  cellular  substance  which 
separates  them  is  finer,  their  red  vessels  fewer  in  num- 
ber, and  the  nerves  cannot  be  traced  without  difficulty 
into  their  substance. 

It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  fibres  of  tendons 
are  a  continuation  of  the  moving  fibres,  or  of  a  diffe- 
rent nature.  Many,  both  ancients  and  moderns,  have 
embraced  the  first  opinion,  others  the  second :  but  on 
considering  that  the  tendinous  fibres  are  not  irritable, 
have  no  contraction,  that  they  differ  little  from  those 
which  constitute  the  ligaments,  and  that  they  degene- 
rate sometimes  into  a  substance  truly  cellular.  Dr. 
Monro  is  inclined  to  the  latter  opinion. 

According  to  Haller,  a  muscle  therefore  is  endowed 
at  least  with  a  threefold  force.  First,  the  dead  one, 
common  to  it  with  other  animal  fibres.  Another, 
which  he  has  called  the  vis  insita,  and  which  has  dif- 
ferent phenomena  from  the  former.  See  Vis  insita. 
For  it  is  more  proper  to  life,  and  the  first  hours  after 
death,  and  disappears  much  sooner  than  the  dead  one. 


Again,  in  most  cases,  it  acts  by  alternate  oscillations  ; 
so  that,  being  driven  hither  and  thither,  it  sometimes 
contracts  the  muscle  towards  the  middle  :  sometimes 
again  it  extends  the  muscle  from  the  middle  towards 
tile  extremities,  and  sometimes  also  it  has  a  reiterated 
motion.  Moreover,  it  is  manifestly  quicker,  and  per- 
forms the  greatest  motions.  It  is  excited  both  by  the 
pricking  of  an  iron  instrument,  and  in  the  hollow 
muscles  by  inflated  air,  by  water,  and  every  kind  of 
acrimony,  but  most  powerfully  of  all  by  a  stream  of 
electrical  matter.  Lastly,  it  is  proper  to  the  muscular 
fibre,  and  is  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  human  body 
with  the  qualities  above  mentioned.  But  a  more  par- 
ticular explication  of  its  phenomena  will  occur  under 
the  article  Muscular  motion,  already  referred  to. 

The  state  of  the  fibres  is  indicative  of  various  de- 
viations from  a  healthy  standard.  When  there  is  a 
lax  fibre,  debility  is  supposed  to  prevail  ;  and,  on  the 
opposite  extreme  of  too  great  rigidity.,  the  body  is 
obnoxious  to  other  maladies  from  that  cause.  See 
Weakness. 

FIBRE,  MUSCULAR.    See  Muscular  fibre. 

FIBROUS,  in  botany,  a  term  which  LinnsEus  ap- 
plies to  those  roots  that  consist  entirely  of  small  fibres, 
or  radiculae. 

FIBRINE.  The  coagulable  lymph  is  so  termed  by 
the  French  chemists. 

Fl'BULA,  (quasi  Jigulula,  from  figo^  to  fasten  ;  so 
named,  probably,  because  it  joins  together  the  tibia 
and  the  muscles)  ;  a  long  bone,  placed  on  the  outside 
of  the  leg,  opposite  to  the  external  ang!e  of  the  tibia; 
its  shape  being  irregularly  triangular. 

The  head  of  the  fibula  has  a  superficial  circular  ca- 
vity formed  on  its  inside,  which,  in  a  recent  subject, 
is  covered  with  a  cartilage,  but  so  closely  connected  to 
the  tibia  by  ligaments,  as  to  allow  only  a  small  motion 
backwards  and  forwards.  This  head  is  protuberant 
and  rough  on  its  outside,  where  a  strong  lound  liga- 
ment and  the  musculus  biceps  are  inseried  ;  and,  be- 
low the  back-part  of  its  internal  side,  a  tubercle  may 
be  remarked,  that  gives  rise  to  the  strong  tendinous 
part  of  the  soleeus  muscle. 

The  body  of  this  bone  is  a  little  crooked  inwards 
and  backwards ;  which  figure  is  owing  to  the  actions  of 
the  muscles  ;  but  it  is  still  farther  increased  by  nurses, 
who  often  hold  children  carelessly  by  the  legs.  The 
sharpest  angle  of  the  fibula  is  forwards  ;  on  each  side 
of  which  the  bone  is  considerably,  but  unequally,  de- 
pressed by  the  bellies  of  the  several  muscles  that  rise 
from  or  act  upon  it;  and  in  old  people,  these  muscles 
make  distinct  sinuosities  for  themselves.  The  external 
surface  of  the  fibula  is  depressed  obliquely,  from  above 
downwards  and  backwards,  by  the  two  perona;!.  Its 
internal  surface  is  unequally  divided  into  two  itarrow 
longitudinal  planes,  by  an  oblique  ridge  extended  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  angle,  to  join  with  the 
lower  end  of  the  internal  angle.  To  this  ridge  the  li- 
gament stretched  between  the  two  bones  of  the  leg  is 
connected.  The  anterior  of  the  two  planes  is  very 
narrow  above,  where  the  extensor  longus  digitorum 
and  extensor  longus  pollicis  arise  from  it ;  but  is  broader 
below,  where  it  has  the  print  of  the  nonus  Vesalii, 
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The  posterior  plane  is  broad  and  hollow,  giving  origin 
to  the  larger  share  of  the  tibialis  posticus.  The  in- 
ternal angle  of  this  bone  has  a  tendinous  membrane 
fixed  to  it,  from  which  fibres  of  the  flexor  digitoriim 
longiis  take  their  rise.  The  posterior  surface  of  the 
fibula  is  the  plainest  and  smoothest ;  but  is  made  flat 
above  by  the  solaeus,  and  is  hollowed  below  by  the 
flexor  pollicls  longus.  In  the  middle  of  this,  surface, 
the  canal  for  the  medullary  tcsscIs  may  be  seen  slant- 
ing downwards. 

Dr.  Monro  takes  particular  notice  of  the  entry  and 
direction  of  the  medullary  vessels  of  the  large  bones 
of  the  extremities ;  because,  in  several  chirurgical 
cases,  a  surgeon  who  is  ignorant  &f  this  may  do  mis- 
chief to  his  patient.  Thus,  for  example,  if  these  ves- 
sels are  opened  very  near  to  their  entry  into  the  bone, 
or  while  they  are  in  the  oblique  passage  through  it,  an 
obslinate  hiemorrhagy  may  ensue :  ^pi"  the  arteries 
being  connected  to  the  bony  passage,  styptics,  and 
other  such  corrugators,  are  applied  in  vain;  compres- 
sing instruments  can  do  no  service,  and  ligatures  can- 
not be  employed.  There  seems  to  be  a  particular  con- 
trivance in  these  canals;  those  in  the  os  humeri,  tibia, 
and  fibula  running  obliquely  downwards  from  their  ex- 
ternal entry  ;  whereas  in  the  radius,  ulna,  and  os 
femoris,  they  slant  upwards,  whereby  the  arteries  and 
nerves  which  are  sent  into  these  three  last  bones  must 
suffer  a  considerable  reflexion  before  they  come  at  the 
cancelli.  The  reason  of  this  diversity  may  perhaps  be, 
that  the  arteries,  which  are  so  small  within  the  bones 
as  to  have  no  strong  contractile  propelling  force  in 
their  coats,  and  where  they  are  not  assisted  by  the  ac- 
tion of  any  moving  neighbouring  organ,  should  have, 
at  least  in  their  passage  through  the  bone,  a  favourable 
descent  for  their  contents  :  which,  it  is  evident,  they 
iiave  in  descending  oblique  passages  formed  for  them 
in  the  first  class  of  bones,  to  wit,  the  os  humeri,  tibia, 
and  filwla,  which  are  generally  depending  ;  and  they 
also  most  frequently  acquire  the  like  advantage  in  the 
radius,  ulna,  and  os  femoris;  because  the  hand,  in  the 
most  natural  posture,  is  higher  than  the  elbow:  and 
when  we  sit  or  lie,  the  lower  end  of  the  thigh-bone 
comes  to  be  at  least  raised  as  high  as  the  upper  end. 
]n  standing  and  walking,  or  when  the  arms  are  moved, 
(he  blood  must  indeed  ascend  as  it  passes  through  the 
bones  of  the  fore-arm  and  thigh  ;  but  the  pressure  of 
the  muscles,  then  in  action  on  the  vessels,  before  they 
enter  the  bones,  is  sufficient  to  compensate  the  disad- 
vantage of  their  caurse.  This  reasoning  seems  to  be 
still  enforced,  by  observing,  that  this  passage  is  al- 
ways nearer  the  upper  than  the  lower  ends  of  these 
bones. 

The  lower  end  of  the  fibula  is  extended  into  a 
spongy  oblong  head  ;  on  the  inside  of  which  is  a  con- 
vex,  irregular,  and  frequently  a  scabrous,  stirlace, 
that  is  received  by  the  external  hollow  of  the  tibia, 
and  so  firmly  joined  to  it  by  a  very  thin  intcrmedialo 
cartilage  and  strong  ligaments,  that  it  scarce  can  move. 
Below  this  the  fibula  is  stretched  out  into  a  smooth 
coronold  process,  covered  with  cartilage  on  its  inter- 
Tsai  side,  and  is  there  contiguous  to  the  outside  of  the 
first  bone  of  the  foot,  the  astragalus,  to  secure  the 


articulation.  This  process,  named  malleolus  extertms, 
being  situated  farther  back  than  the  internal  malleolus, 
and  in  an  oblique  direction,  obliges  us  naturally  to 
turn  the  fore-part  of  the  foot  outwards.  At  the  lower 
internal  part  of  this  process,  a  spongy  cavity  for  muci- 
laginous glands  may  be  remarked  ;  from  its  point,  li- 
gaments are  extended  to  the  astragalus,  os  calcis,  and 
OS  naviculare,  bones  of  the  foot ;  and  from  its  inside, 
short  strong  ones  go  out  to  the  astragalus.  On  the 
back  part  of  it  a  sinuosity  is  made  by  the  tendons  of 
the  peronaji  muscles.  When  the  ligament,  extended 
ever  these  tendons  from  the  one  side  of  the  depression 
to  the  other,  is  broken,  stretched  too  much,  or  made 
weak  by  a  sprain,  the  tendons  frequently  start  for- 
wards to  the  outside  of  the  fibula. 

The  conjunction  of  the  upper  end  of  the  fibula  with 
the  tibia,  is  by  plain  surface  stipped  with  cartilage;  and 
at  its  lower  end  the  cartilage  seems  to  glue  the  two 
bones  together  ;  not,  however,  so  firmly,  in  young 
people,  but  that  the  motion  at  the  other  end  of  such  a 
long  radius  is  very  observable.  In  old  subjects.  Dr. 
Monro  says,  he  has  often  seen  the  two  bones  of  the 
leg  grown  together  at  their  lower  ends. 

The  principal  use  of  this  bone  is  to  afford  origin  and 
insertion  to  muscles ;  the  direction  of  which  may  be  a. 
little  altered,  on  [proper  occasions,  by  its  upper  part 
shuffling  backwards  and  forwards.  It  likewise  helps 
to  make  the  articulation  of  the  foot  more  secure  and 
firm.  The  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  being  larger 
than  their  middle,  a  space  is  here  left,  which  is  filled 
up  with  such  another  ligament  as  we  know  is  ex- 
tended between  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  ;  and  which 
is  also  discontinued  at  its  upper  part,  where  the  tibialis 
anticus  immediately  adheres  to  the  sola;us  and  tibialis 
posticus  ;  but  every  where  else  it  gives  origin  to  mus- 
cular fibres. 

Both  the  ends  of  the  fibula  are  cartilaginous  in  a 
grown  child,  and  assume  the  form  of  appendices  be- 
fore they  are  united  to  its  body. 

FI'BULA,  the  name  of  a  contrivance  of  the  ancients 
for  bringing  the  lips  of  wounds  together. 

FlCA'fllA,  (from  Jicus,  a  fig,  so  called  from  its 
resemblance)  ;  the  herb  fig-wort. 

FI'CI  ;  fleshy  excrescences  about  the  anus,  each  in 
their  flat  figure  resembling  a  fig. 

Fl'CUS  CA'RICA  ;  the  systematic  name  ot  fhe  fig- 
tree.    See  Carica. 

FIDICINA'LES  MUSCULI.    See  Lumbricalis. 

FIE'NUS  (Thomas),  an  ingenious  and  learned  phy- 
sician, born  at  Antwerp  in  1566,  and  who  studied 
physic  in  Italy  under  Mercurialis  and' Aldrovandus. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  university  of  Louvain, 
where  he  was  chosen  professor  of  medicine,  and  after- 
wards made  physician  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  He 
died  at  Louvain  in  1631,  aged  sixty-four  years.  He 
composed  several  works,  among  Avhich  were  the  trea- 
tises, "  De  viribus  imuginaiioniii"  and  "  Dc  forma- 
tivnc  fci'dis." 

FIGS.    See  Carica. 

FIG-WORT.    See  Scropiiularia. 

FILAMENT,  in  anatomy,  &c.  a  term  used  in  the 
same  sense  with  fibre^  for  those  fine  threads  whereof 
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the  flesh,  nerres,  skin,  plants,  roofs,  Sec.  are  composed. 
See  Fibre.  Vegetable  Filaments  form  a  substance  of 
great  use  in  the  arts.  Putrefaction  destroys  the  pulpy 
or  fleshy  matter,  and  leaves  the  tough  filaments  en- 
tire: by  curiously  macerating  the  leaf  of  a  plant  in 
water,  we  obtain  the  fine  flexile  fibres,  which  consti- 
tuted the  basis  of  the  ribs  and  minute  veins,  and 
■which  now  form  as  it  were  a  skeleton  of  the  leaf. 
See  Botany. 

FILE'LLUM,  the  frenum  of  the  prepuce. 

FILE'TUM,  the  frenum  under  the  tongue. 

FILI'CES,  (from  Jilum,  a  thread,  quasi  filatim  in- 
cisa),  ferns;  one  of  the  seven  tribes  or  families  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  according  to  Linnaeus,  by  whom 
it  is  thus  characterized:  "  ha\ing  their  fructification 
on  the  back  side  of  the  frondes."  They  constitute  the 
first  order  in  the  class  cryptogamia  ;  and  consist  of  16 
genera,  which  are  divided  Into  fructi/icationes,  spicatce, 
frondos^,  and  radicales.  This  order  comprehends  the 
entire  16th  class  of  Tourncfort,  in  whose  system  the 
filices  make  only  a  single  genus,  in  the  first  section  of 
the  abovementioned  class.  Filices,  is  also  the  55th 
order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta  methodi  naturalis  of 
Linnaeus.  The  genera  are,  Acrostichum  ;  Adianthum, 
Maiden-hair  ;  Asplenium,  Spleen-wort^  or  Milt-wa^te  ; 
Blechnum  ;  Hemionitis,  Mide^s-fern;  Isoetes  ;  Lon- 
chitis,  Rough  Spleen-wort ;  Polypodinm,  Polypody  ; 
Pteris,  Brakes,  or  Female  Fern;  Trichomanes  ;  Mar- 
silca  ;  OnocUa  ;  Ophioglossum,  Adder^ s-tongue ;  Os- 
munda,  Osmund-royal,  or  Flowering  Fern;  Pilularia, 
Pepper-grass.  Most  of  the  ferns  have  a  heavy  dis- 
agreeable smell. 

FILIPE'NDULA,  (from  fdum,?i  thread,  andpenrfo, 
to  hang,  so  named  from  the  numerous  bulbs  of  its  root, 
hanging  as  it  were  by  small  threads),  saxifraga  ru- 
bra, or  DROP-WORT.  This  is  the  Spireea  jfilipendula; 
foliis  pennatis,  foliolis  uniformibus  serratis,  caule 
herbaceo,  Jloribus  corymbosis,  Linn.  The  root  pos- 
sesses astringent,  and,  it  is  also  said,  lithontriptic 
virtues.  It  is  seldom,  however,  used  in  the  practice 
of  the  present  day. 

FI'LIX,  MALE  POLYPODY,  Or  FERN;  tile  polypodtutn 
Jllix  mas,  Linn.  The  root  of  this  plant  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  efiects  upon  the  ttznia  osculis  super, 
jicialibus,  or  broad  tape-worm  ;  and  Madame  Noufer 
acquired  great  celebrity  by  employing  it  as  a  specific. 
The  mode  of  exhibiting  it  is  shown  under  the  article 

T.iENIA. 

FI'LIX  FiEMINA  ;  the  female  fern.  The  plant 
which  is  thus  called  in  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  is 
not  the  polypodium  Jilix  fxmina,  but  the  pteris  aqui. 
Una;  frondibus  supradecompositis,  foliolis  pinnatis 
pinnis  lanceolatis,  injimis  pinnatijidis,  superioribus 
minoribus.  Linn.  Of  this  plant,  however,  the  root 
is  esteemed  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  is  supposed,  by 
some,  to  be  as  efficacious  in  destroying  the  tape-worm 
as  the  root  of  the  male-fern. 

FI'LIX  MAS.    See  Filix. 

FILM,  a  thin  skin  or  pellicle.  In  plants,  it  is  used 
for  that  thin,  fibrous  skin,  which  separates  the  seeds 
in  the  pods,  and  keeps  them  apart. 

FILTER,  or  Filtbe,  in  chemistry,  &c.  a  piece  of 
VoI.lL  *^ 


woollen  cloth,  linen,  paper,  or  other  matter,  some  of 
which  are  in  the  form  of  hollow  inverted  cones,  used 
to  filtrate  or  strain  liquors  through.  The  filter  has 
the  same  use  and  etfect  with  regard  to  liquids,  that 
the  sieve  or  scarce  has  on  dry  substances.  Filters  are 
ot  two  sorts.  The  first  are  simple  pieces  of  paper  or 
cloth,  through  which  the  liquor  is  passed  without  far- 
ther trouble.  The  second  are  twisted  up  like  a  skain 
or  wick,  and  first  wetted,  then  squeezed,  and  one  end 
put  in  the  vessel  that  contains  the  liquor  to  be  filtrated  ; 
the  other  end  is  left  out,  and  hangs  down  below  the 
surface  of  the  liquor  :  by  this  means  the  purest  part 
of  the  liquor  distils,  drop  by  drop,  out  of  the  vessel, 
leaving  the  coarser  part  behind.  This  filter  acts  as  a 
siphon. 

FILTRATION,  the  act  of  passing  any  liquor 
through  a  filter,  called  also  colature,  percolation,  and 
transcolation.    See  the  article  Filter. 

Fl'MBRIiE,  (quasi  finibnia,  from  Jinis,  the  extre- 
mity) ;  fringes.  The  extremities  of  the  Fallopian 
tubes  have  this  name  from  their  appearance.  See 

Tub*  FALLOPIAN.JE. 

FINCKLE,  a  name  for  fennel.    See  F^niculum. 
FINE  LEAVED  WATER-HEMLOCK.  See  F^. 

NICULUM  AQUATICUM. 

FINO'CHIO  ;  the  Italian  name  by  which  the  sweet 
azonian  fennel  is  called. 
FIR-TREE.    See  Abies. 

FIR,  BALSAM  OF  GILEAD.    See  Balsamea. 

FIR,  CANADA.    See  Balsamum  Canadense. 

FIR,  NORWAY  SPRUCE.    See  Pinus  abies. 

FIR,  SCOTCH.    See  Pinus  silvestris. 

FIR,  SILVER.    See  Pinus  picea. 

FIRE,  that  subtle  invisible  cause,  by  which  bodies 
are  expanded  or  enlarged  in  bulk,  and  become  hot 
to  the  touch ;  fluids  are  rarefied  into  vapour ;  solid 
bodies  become  fluid,  and  in  like  manner  are  at  last 
dissipated,  or,  if  incapable  of  being  carried  off  in  va- 
pour, are  at  Ici  gth  melted  info  glass.  It  seems  like- 
wise to  be  the  chief  agent  in  nature  on  which  animal 
and  vegetable  life  have  an  immediate  dependence,  and 
without  which  it  does  not  appear  that  nature  itself 
COiild  subsist  a  single  moment. 

The  disputes  concerning  fire,  which  for  a  long  time 
divided  philosophers,  have  now  in  a  great  measure, 
though  not  wholly,  subsided,  'i  he  celebrated  philo- 
sophers of  the  17th  century.  Bacon,  Boyle,  and  New- 
ton, were  of  opinion,  that  fire  was  no  distinct  sub. 
stance  from  other  bodies,  but  that  it  consisted  entirely 
in  the  violent  motion  of  the  parts  of  any  body.  As  no 
motion,  however,  can  be  produced  Avithout  a  cause, 
they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  mechanical 
force  or  impulse  as  the  ultimate  cause  of  fire  in  all  cases. 
Thus  Boyle  tells  us,  that  when  a  piece  of  iron  becomes 
hot  by  hammering,  "  there  is  nothing  to  make  it  so, 
except  the  forcible  motion  of  the  hammer  impressing 
a  vehement  and  variously-determined  agitation  on  the 
small  parts  of  the  iron."  Bacon  defines  heat,  which 
he  makes  synonymous  with  fire,  to  be  "  an  expansive 
undulatory  motion  in  the  minute  particles  of  a  body, 
whereby  they  tend  with  some  rapidity  from  a  centre 
towards  a  circumfereuce,  and  at  the  same  time  a  little 
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upwards."  Sir  Isaac  Newton  said  nothing  positive 
upon  the  subject,  but  conjectured  that  gross  bodies 
and  light  might  be  convertible  into  one  another ;  and 
that  great  bodies  of  the  size  of  our  earth,  when  vio- 
lently heated,  might  continue  and  increase  their  heat 
by  the  mutual  action  and  re-action  of  their  parts. 

But  while  the  mechanical  philosophers  thus  endea- 
voured to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  fire,  upon  the 
same  principles  which  they  judged  sufficient  to  explain 
those  of  the  universe  in  general,  the  chemists  as 
strenuously  asserted,  that  fire  was  a  fluid  of  a  certain 
kind,  distinct  from  all  others,  and  universally  present 
throughout  the  whole  globe.  Boerhaave  particularly 
maintained  this  doctrine  ;  and  in  support  of  it  brought 
the  following  argument :  that  steel  and  flint  would 
strike  fire,  and  produce  the  very  same  degree  of  heat 
in  Nova  Zembla  which  they  would  do  under  the 
equator.  Other  arguments  were  drawn  from  the  in- 
creased weight  of  metallfne  oxids,  which  they  sup- 
posed to  proceed  from  the  fixing  of  the  element  of 
fire  in  the  substance  whose  weight  was  thus  increased. 
By  these  experiments,  Mr.  Boyle  himself  seems  to 
have  been  staggered  ;  as  he  published  a  treatise  on 
the  possibility  of  making  fire  and  flame  ponderable; 
though  this  was  directly  contrary  to  his  own  princi- 
ples already  quoted.  For  a  long  time,  however,  the 
matter  was  most  violently  disputed  ;  and  the  mechani- 
cal philosophers,  though  their  arguments  were  equally 
inconclusive  with  those  of  their  adversaries,  at  last 
prevailed  through  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  who  indeed  had  scarce  taken  any  active  part 
in  the  contest. 

That  the  cause  of  fire  cannot  be  any  mechanical 
motion  which  we  can  impress,  is  very  evident  ;  be- 
cause, on  mechanical  principles,  an  eflect  must  always 
be  proportionable  to  the  cause.  In  the  case  of  fire, 
however,  the  effect  is  beyond  all  calculation  greater 
than  the  cause,  supposing  the  latter  to  be  only  a  me- 
chanical percussion,  as  in  the  case  of  hammering  iron 
till  it  be  red  hot.  By  a  few  strokes  of  an  hammer, 
the  particles  of  a  piece  of  iron,  we  shall  allow,  may  be 
set  in  a  violent  motion,  and  thus  produce  fire.  If, 
however,  we  direct  the  motion  of  these  particles  upon 
another  body  whose  parts  are  at  rest,  and  in  some 
degree  coherent,  it  is  plain  that  the  latter  will  resist 
and  diminish  the  motion  of  the  particles  already 
moved,  in  proportion  to  their  vis  ineriice^  as  well  as 
the  cohesion  of  the  parts  of  the  second  body,  if  indeed 
we  can  suppose  the  vis  inerticz  of  matter  to  be  different 
from  the  effect  of  gravitation,  cohesion,  or  some  other 
power  acting  upon  it.  By  no  argumentation  whatever, 
then,  can  we  show,  upon  mechanical  piinciples,  why 
fire  should  have  such  a  tendency  to  increase  and  multi- 
ply itself  without  end,  as  vvc  see  it  has,  even  ab.-tract- 
ing  from  all  consideration  of  the  necessity  of  air  for 
continuing  (he  action  of  fire. 

The  action  of  the  air,  in  augmenting  and  continuing 
the  power  of  fire,  seems  scarce  at  all  to  have  been  con- 
.sidcred  by  those  who  first  undertook  an  investigation 
of  the  subject.  It  evidently  gave  rise  to  the  Hutch- 
in^onian  liyprjthesis,  that  lire,  light,  and  air,  were 
Convertible  into  one  another.     This,    however,  is 


equally  untenable  with  the  mechanical  hypothesis: 
for  later  discoveries  have  shown,  that  our  atmosphere 
is  composed  of  two  distinct  fluids,  only  one  of  which  is 
fit  for  supporting  flame:  and  if  we  should  suppose 
this  to  be  the  only  proper  air,  it  is  in  like  manner 
demonstrated,  that  this  pure  fluid  is  not  homogeneous, 
but  composed  of  a  gravitating  and  non-gravitating  sub- 
stance ;  the  latter  of  which  only  has  the  properties  of 
fire  :  so  that  this  element  is  still  as  invisible  as  ever; 
nor  can  it  be  shown,  by  any  experiment,  that  fire  perse 
has  ever  been  changed  into  a  palpable  or  gravitating 
substance. 

The  experiments  which  first  seemed  to  bring  this 
dispute  to  a  decision  were  those  of  Dr.  Black,  concern- 
ing what  he  called  latent  heat ;  on  which  some  other 
names,  such  as  absolute  heat,  specijic  Jire,  &c.  have 
been  bestowed,  very  little  to  the  advancement  of 
science  in  general.  From  these  discoveries  it  appears, 
that  fire  may  exist  in  bodies,  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  discover  itself  in  any  other  way  than  by  its  action 
upon  the  minute  parts  of  the  body  ;  but  that  suddenly 
this  action  may  be  changed  in  such  a  manner  as  no 
longer  to  be  directed  upon  the  particles  of  the  body 
itself,  but  upon  external  objects:  in  which  case  we 
then  perceive  its  action  by  our  sense  of  feeling,  or 
discover  it  by  the  thermometer,  and  call  it  sensible 
heat.  This  expression,  it  must  be  owned,  is  impro- 
per;  and  the  use  of  the  word  instead  of  Jire, 
has  produced  some  confusion,  which  it  is  not  now 
easy  to  avoid  in  speaking  on  these  subjects.  By  the 
word  heut^  we  ought  always  to  understand  the  effect 
of  fire,  or  the  fluid  acting  in  a  certain  manner,  rather 
than  the  mere  element  itself ;  which,  it  is  certain,  from 
the  experiments  just  mentioned,  may  exist  in  substan- 
ces actually  cold  to  the  touch. 

From  this  discovery  made  by  Dr.  Black,  along  with 
many  others  in  electricity,  and  recorded  at  length  in 
various  scientific  publications,  it  is  now  almost  univer- 
sally allowed,  that  fire  is  a  distinct  fluid,  capable  of 
being  transferred  from  one  body  to  another.  But 
when  this  was  discovered,  another  question  no  less 
perplexing  occurred,  viss.  what  kind  of  a  fluid  it  was; 
or  whether  it  bears  any  analogy  to  those  with  which 
we  are  better  acquainted  ?  Here  we  find  two  fluids, 
viz.  the  solar  light  and  the  electric  matter,  both  of 
which  occasionally  act  as  fire,  and  which  therefore 
seem  likely  to  be  all  the  same  in  the  end.  By  the 
vulgar,  indeed,  the  matter  has  long  ago  been  deter- 
mined ;  and  the  raj  s  of  the  sun  as  well  as  the  electri- 
cal fluid  have  been  promiscuously  denominated  element 
fury  Jii'e.  rhilojophers,  indeed,  have  withheld 
their  assent;  though  their  reasons  for  so  doing  arc 
by  no  means  apparent.  The  most  strange  suppositions, 
however,  have  been  made  concerning  the  nature  of 
both  these  fluids  ;  and  on  the  most  slender  grounds 
imaginable,  or  rather  on  no  grounds  at  all,  they  have 
been  supposed  to  be  phlogiston  itself,  or  to  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  it.  Air.  Schcele  went  so  far  in 
this  way  as  to  form  an  hypothesis,  which  he  endea- 
voe.red  to  support  by  some  experiments,  that  fire  is 
composed  of  dephlogi^ticated  air  and  phlogiston.  But 
it  is  now  ascertained  beyond  all  possibility  of  dispute, 
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tliat  the  result  of  such  a  combination  is  not  fire,  but 
carbonic  acid:  so  we  need  not  take  any  farther  notice 
of  this  hypothesis  than  just  to  observe,  that  it  would 
have  been  altogelher  untenable,  even  though  this 
discovery  had  not  been  made  :  because,  in  fact,  the 
oxygen  itself  is  not  a  simple  but  a  compound  sub- 
stance, as  has  already  been  observed  ;  and  that  in  all 
cases  of  combustion  the  one  part  of  the  gas  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  other. 

It  was  long  ago  observed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that 
heat  was  .certainly  convej  ed  by  a  medium  more  subtle 
than  the  common  air;  because  two  thermometers,  one 
included  in  the  vacijum  of  an  air-pump,  the  other 
placed  in  the  open  air,  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
fire,  would  grow  equally  hot  in  nearly  the  same  time. 
The  consequence  of  this,  had  he  pursued  the  thought, 
was,  that  fire  itself  was  equally  present  in  all  places, 
and  as  active  where  there  was  no  terrestrial  matter  as 
where  there  was.  New  improvements  in  the  air- 
pump  have  enabled  succeeding  philosophers  to 
make  more  perfect  vacuums,  such  as  it  has  been  sup- 
posed even  the  electric  matter  cannot  pass  through, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  however,  that,  even  there,  the 
thermometer  would  be  heated  by  a  fire  as  well  as  in 
the  open  air.  Fire,  therefore,  exists  and  acts  where 
there  is  no  other  matter,  and  of  consequence  is  a  fluid 
per  se,  independent  of  every  terrestrial  substance, 
without  being  generated  or  compounded  of  any  thing 
we  are  yet  acquainted  with.  To  determine  the  na- 
ture of  this  fluid,  we  have  only  to  consider  whether 
any  other  can  be  discovered  which  will  pass  through 
the  perfect  vacuum  just  mentioned,  and  act  there  as 
fire.  Such  a  fluid  we  find  in  the  solar  light,  which  is 
well  known  to  act  even  in  vacuo  as  the  most  violent 
fire.  The  solar  light  will  likewise  act  in  the  very 
same  manner  in  the  most  intense  cold ;  for  M.  de 
Saussure  has  (ound,  that  on  the  cold  mountain  top,  the 
sun-beams  are  equally,  nay  more,  powerful  than  on 
the  plain  below.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
solar  light  will  produce  heat  independent  of  any  other 
substance  whatever;  that  is,  where  no  other  body  is 
present,  at  least  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  except  the 
light  itself,  and  the  body  to  be  acted  upon.  We  can- 
not therefore  avoid  concluding,  that  a  certain  modifi- 
cation of  the  light  of  the  sun  is  the  cause  which  pro- 
duces heat,  expansion,  vapour,  &c.  and  answers  to 
the  rest  of  the  characters  given  in  our  definition  of 
fire,  and  that  independent  of  any  other  substance 
whatever. 

Some  philosophers  of  the  present  time  have  endea- 
voured to  show,  that  the  electric  matter  is  no  other  than 
the  light  of  the  sun  absorbed  by  the  earth,  and  thus  be- 
coming subject  to  new  laws,  and  assuming  many  pro- 
perties apparently  different  from  what  it  has  when 
it  acts  as  light.  Yet  even  in  this  case  it  manifests 
its  identity  with  fire  or  light,  viz.  by  producing  a 
most  intense  heat  where  a  large  quantity  of  it  passes 
through  a  small  space.  In  vacuo,  indeed,  we  cannot 
manage  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  proof 
decisive.  But  though  this  must  be  accounted  a  defect, 
it  never  can  amount  to  any  positive  proof  that  electri- 
city and  fire  are  different.    We  see  that  in  some  cases 


they  produce  the  Tery  same  effects ;  and  if  they  do  not 
so  in  all,  we  ought  rather  to  account  for  the  difference 
from  the  variation  of  circumstances,  and  our  want  of 
knowledge  or  abilities  to  make  proper  experiments, 
than  to  multiply  elements  without  any  necessity,  when 
one  is  evidently  capable  of  answering  all  the  purposes 
of  nature.  At  any  rate,  the  experiments  which  have 
already  been  made,  and  the  proofs  adduced  from  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  show  such  a  strong  affinity  be- 
tv/een  the  elements  of  fire,  light,  and  electricity,  that 
we  may  not  only  assert  their  identity  upon  the  most 
probable  grounds,  but  lay  it  down  as  a  position  against 
which  no  argument  of  any  weight  has  an  existence  at 
present.  For  further  particulars  on  this  subject,  see 
Heat,  Flame,  Fluidity,  &c. 

FISH,  a  class  of  animals  from  among  which  many 
are  selected  for  human  sustenance.  In  his  chapter  on 
aliments  taken  from  this  class,  Dr.  CuUen  observes, 
that  though  the  similarity  of  .substance  and  economy, 
in  quadrupeds,  to  that  of  man,  admit  of  little  difficulty 
in  supposing  that  the  former  might  be  alimentary  with 
respect  to  the  latter ;  yet,  with  respect  to  fishes,  there 
is  no  such  analogy  to  direct  us.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  determine  therefore,  a  priori,  that  the  substance  of 
these  animals  must  prove  nutritious.  They  have  indeed 
several  properties  in  common  with  other  animal  sub- 
stances, as  that  of  yielding  a  volatile  alkali  in  the  first 
part  of  their  distillation,  and  that  of  their  being  putres- 
cent ;  but  these  circumstances  would  hardly  be  enougk 
to  settle  the  question.  The  proof  therefore  rests  en- 
tirely upon  experience,  which  has  shown  them  to  have 
been,  in  all  times  and  places,  employed  successfully  as 
food.  In  some  parts  of  the  world,  indeed,  there  are 
people  who  live  entii-ely  upon  fish  ;  and  with  many 
other  people  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  the  chief  j)art  of 
their  diet,  and  in  such  cases  it  appears  to  be  perfectly 
sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  human  economy. 

There  is  certainly  some  difference  in  the  firmness  of 
the  substance  of  different  fishes ;  but  this  is  never  very 
considerable;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe,  that  although 
they  are  long-lived  animals,  yet  the  difference  of  firm- 
ness in  their  texture  at  different  ages  is  seldom  remark- 
able. Dr.  CuUen  adds,  that  although  the  substance  of 
fishes  is  putrescent,  and  at  length  becomes  entirely  pu- 
trid, yet  their  putrefaction  is  attended  with  ditterent 
phenomena  from  that  of  the  hot-blooded  animals  ;  but 
he  is  unable  to  say,  what  are  the  different  states  of  it 
in  its  progress,  and  therefore  how  far  it  affects  them 
as  an  alimentary  matter. 

There  is,  however,  a  casein  which  certain  fishes,  in- 
dependent of  the  state  of  their  putrescency,  give  a  sin- 
gular irritation  to  the  system.  It  is  during  their  diges- 
tion  in  the  stomach  that  certain  fishes  are  apt  to  occa- 
sion a  considerable  efflorescence  upon  the  skin  ;  some- 
times in  certain  parts  of  it  only,  but  sometimes  over 
the  whole  body  ;  sometimes  with  a  considerable  febrile 
disorder,  but  at  other  times  with  very  little.  It  is  sel- 
dom of  long  duration,  and  commonly  ceases  by  the 
time  that  the  matter  is  entirely  digested  and  passed  out 
of  the  stomach.  It  is,  at  least,  easily  to  be  removed 
by  a  vomit,  bringing  up  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 
Dr.  Cullen  thinks  that  this  phenomenon  depends  upon 
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an  operation  upon  the  stomach,  and  not  upon  any  matters 
being  mixed  with  the  blood  :  yet  it  may  be  a  question, 
he  says,  whether  it  depends  on  an  action  upon  the 
IperTes  of  the  stomach,  which  is  communicated  to  the 
skin,  or  upon  the  operation  of  the  substance  of  fish 
determined  more  particularly  to  the  surface  of  the 
body  ?    See  Fish-poison. 

In  the  comparison  of  these  with  the  aliment  derived 
from  warm-blooded  animals,  the  circumstance  that  es- 
pecially demands  our  attention,  is  the  quantity  of  nou- 
rishment they  severally  afford.  The  common  opinion 
is,  that  fish  afford  a  weaker  nourishment  than  meat 
does.  The  celebrated  Ilaller,  who  made  the  experi- 
ine:it,  found  himself  weakened  by  a  fish-diet,  and  al- 
leges that  the  same  has  occurred  in  persons  who  have 
observed  Lent  froni  religious  motives,  Tlie  observa- 
tions of  Ttchlin  also  seem  to  confirm  this;  but  Dr. 
Cullen  attributes  much  fallacy  to  these  observations, 
as  the  weakness  alleged  may  possibly  be  owing  more 
to  the  quantify  of  vegetable  aliment  employed  at  the 
same  time,  than  to  that  of  the  fish. 

Rej-pecting  the  difi'erent  qualities  of  particular  fishes 
on  which  writers  have  grounded  some  material  distinc- 
tions. Dr.  Cullen  finds  it  difficult  to  speak  clearly,  as  no 
experiments  within  his  knowledge  have  been  made  to 
determine  the  matter.  Some  difference,  he  thinks, 
■will  arise  from  the  difference  of  texture,  and  that  the 
tenderer  and  more  gelatinous  kinds,  as  occurs  especial- 
ly in  the  cartilaginous  fishes,  will  be  more  easily  digest- 
ed, and  more  nourishing,  than  those  of  a  firmer  and 
drier  texture.  Fishes,  as  having  less  oil  in  their  sub- 
stance than  fiesh  meats  have,  are  said  therefore  to  be 
less  nourishing  ;  and  this  is  alleged  with  some  probabi- 
lity ;  but  how  far  it  goes,  is  difficult  to  determine  ;  for 
in  many  fishes,  the  quantity  of  oil  in  their  substance  is 
inconsiderable.  It  may,  however,  be  taken  for  grant- 
ed, that  the  oily  fishes,  as  ailment,  are  less  easily  diges- 
ted, more  irritating  to  the  system,  but  at  the  same  time 
more  nourishing,  than  the  leaner  sort.  We  seem  to  have 
examples  of  this  in  the  eel,  salmon,  and  herring  :  with 
regard  to  the  last,  it  is  notorious,  that  our  herring-fish- 
ers, who  live  for  some  length  of  time  upon  this  aliment 
alone,  suffer  no  loss  of  strength,  and  seem  rather  al- 
ways to  be  much  fattened  by  it.  ' 

With  regard  to  the  properties  of  particular  fish,  we 
have  the  following  account  in  a  treatise  on  Diet  by 
Dr.  Nisbet. 

1.  Sahnon — This  is  a  very  extensive  article  of  food, 
,  and  is  used  in  three  ways,  either  fresh,  cured,  or 

smoked.  It  is  of  a  tender  substance,  sufficiently  suc- 
culent and  nourishing,  but  at  the  same  time  somewhat 
oily,  and  therefore  heavy  on  the  stomach.  It  differs 
in  its  richness  and  alkalescency  according  to  the  par- 
ticular places  in  which  it  is  taken.  When  middle-aged 
it  is  in  most  perfection,  and  it  should  neither  be  eaten 
too  young  nor  too  old. 

Salmon-  Trout  differs  chiefly  in  being  soft  and  gela- 
tinous. 

2.  Pike — This  is-  a  fish  of  prey,  and  feeds  on  the 
smaller  species.  Hence  it  is  termed  the  water-wolf. 
Its  flesh  is  short,  compact,  and  close  in  its  parts.  The 
river  pike  is  the  best  of  this  specieSj  and  considered  as 


the  least  heating,  though  somewhat  hard  of  digestloa 
and  lying  heavy  on  the  stomach.  It  differs,  however, 
much  in  different  countries.  It  is  also  best  in  the  win- 
ter season.  This  fish  has  been  recorded  as  very  long- 
lived  ;  a  fact,  confirmed  by  the  story  of  the  one  throwa 
into  a  pond  by  the  emperor  Frederick  the  Second, 
with  a  brass  ring  about  its  neck,  which  was  caught 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two  years  afterwards.  The 
truth  of  this,  however,  is  extremely  questionable. 

3.  Carp — The  Carp  is  a  fish  very  long  lived,  and  was 
first  introduced  into  Britain  in  1514.  Like  the  pike, 
the  river  carp  is  the  best.  It  often  grows  to  an  amaz- 
ing size,  and  has  been  known  to  weigh  two  hundred 
pounds  weight.  It  is  best  for  food  in  March,  May,  and 
June.  It  is  not  so  dense  as  the  pike,  and  therefore 
easier  of  digestion.  The  older  it  is,  it  becomes  the 
firmer,  better  tasted,  and  more  wholesome.  From  the 
spawn  of  this  fish  is  made  the  caveare,  a  dish  much 
used  by  the  Jews.  This  fish  can  be  made  to  live  a 
considerable  time  out  of  water,  and  will  even,  by  a 
particular  mode  of  treatment,  grow  fat. 

4.  Perc/i— The  perch  is  a  food  superior  to  the  two 
former,  and  is  of  two  sorts,  the  river  and  sea  perch. 
It  is  of  a  firm  texture,  but  a  tender  substance,  easily 
soluble,  not  glutinous,  not  heating,  nor  remarkably 
stimulant.  When  young  its  flavour  is  best,  which  it 
loses  by  age,  and  becomes  rather  ill-tasted.  The  best 
for  use  are  the  middle-aged.  They  should  never  be 
used  in  the  months  of  March  or  April,  which  is  the 
spawning  time.  They  are  best  caught  in  clear  water, 
for  marshes  and  muddy  places  vitiate  their  flavour. 

5.  Whiting — The  whiring  is  a  sea  fish,  tender, 
white,  and  delicate,  with  little  gluten  or  viscidity,  and 
therefore  proper  for  the  most  weakly  stomachs,  con- 
veying little  stimulus  to  the  system.  The  best  sort  are 
short,  and  they  are  justly  valued  as  an  article  of  food. 

6.  Haddock — Is  a  sea  fish,  and  resembles  the  whit- 
ing, but  is  firmer  in  its  texture,  and  in  general  much 
larger  in  size.  It  is  caught  in  high  perfection  in  dif- 
ferent parts  on  the  coast  of  Britain,  particularly  in  the 
month  of  January. 

7.  Cod — The  cod  is  also  a  sea  fish,  of  a  more  dense 
and  glutinous  texture  than  the  two  former,  and  its  de- 
licate parts  are  the  gelatinous  ones  about  the  head,  and 
the  sounds.  It  is  used  of  three  kinds — the  fresh  cod, 
the  green  or  white  cod,  and  the  dried  or  cured  cod — ■ 
the  difference  lying  in  the  preparation  of  the  two  last; 
the  one  being  salted  and  barrelled  for  use,  the  other 
being  salted,  and  dried  in  the  sun,  or  smoked.  The 
green  cod  g^-nerally  comes  from  Newfoundland ;  the 
dry  dod  is  mostly  taken  on  the  coasts  of  Placentia  and 
Scotland.  Both  these  kinds  require  to  have  their  salt 
much  extracted,  by  immersion  in  water,  before  being 
used.  The  pickle  of  cod  is  frequently  used  as  an  ex- 
ternal application  of  an  astringent  nature. 

8.  Eels — These  have  no  excercise,  are  fat  and  sli- 
my;  they  contain  much  nourishment,  but  are  difficultly 
perspirable  ;  they  are  well  tasted,  but,  from  their  visci- 
dity, are  apt  to  lie  heavy  on  the  stomach.  Tliey  are 
dressed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  are  lightest  when 
roasted,  and  should  be  well  seasoned  with  condiments, 
particularly  vinegar  and  horseradish;  for  when  long  re- 
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tained  on  the  stomach  they  become  heating  and  oppres- 
sive.  The  best  kind  are  taken  in  clear  water.  They 
afe  Tery  retentive  of  life,  and  have  been  known  to 
live  fiye  or  six  days  out  of  water.  From  the  skin  a 
mucilage  is  made,  reckoned  of  sovereign  virtue,  by  the 
vulgar,  in  strumous  swellings. 

9.  Tench — The  tench  is  a  iish  of  a  delicate  taste. 
It  feeds  generally  in  muddy  places,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  only  fish  that  the  pike  spares.  When  it  can  be  pro- 
cured from  clear  water,  the  flavour  is  always  superior. 
It  was  much  under-rated  by  the  ancients,  but  in  mo- 
dern times  it  is  esteemed  as  equal  to  carp.  Its  name 
it  derives  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  colour. 

10.  Trout — Of  this  fish  there  is  a  great  variety, 
but  the  salmon-trout  is  the  best,  being  soft  and  gelati- 
nous, and  at  the  same  time  somewhat  stimulant  and 
alkalescent.  All  trout,  indeed,  are  a  very  putrescent 
food,  and  therefore  easy  of  digestion,  They  should  be 
eaten  in  their  fresh  state,  and  taken,  if  possible,  from 
running  water.  They  are  best  in  summer,  for  then 
they  are  in  fine  condition,  and  their  fla\our  dolica'e. 

It  is  to  be  presumed,  from  Dr.  Cullen's  grner.il  re- 
marks on  fishes,  as  an  article  of  food,  that  the  crusta- 
cea^  differ  in  no  material  degree  from  those  mentioned 
above:  his  ob  ervations  on  this  head  will,  however,  be 
found  under  the  article  Siiell-fisu. 

FISH-GLUI^.    See  Iciithaocolla. 

FISH-FOISON,  a  deleterious  quality  residing  in 
fishes,  under  certain  circumstances,  not  yet  clearly  as- 
certained. Some  stomachs  seem  be  more  susceptible  of 
the  action  of  this  poison  than  others,  and  lee)  the  ef- 
fects of  it  almost  inimej^iately  ;  the  sjmp  oms  in  others 
do  not  appear  until  two,  three,  or  four  hours  after 
eating  the  fish,  and  some  escape  their  violence  altoge- 
ther. 

The  symptoms  of  jft^h-poison  are  thus  described  by 
Dr.  Thomas,  in  his  paper  on  that  subject  published  by 
the  Medical  Society  of  London.  They  are  cardiiilgia, 
nausea,  severe  vomiting  and  purging,  tormina,  cold 
sweats,  fainting,  and,  in  some,  veriigo  :  the  face  in  the 
mean  time,  becomes  highly  flushed,  and  the  eyes  in- 
flamed, attended  with  a  burning  heat,  and  spasmodic 
twitches,  which  particularly  affect  the  eyes;  the  suffer- 
ers often  complaining  that  these  are  ready  to  start  from 
their  sockets.  The  burning  which  is  felt  in  the  face 
and  eyes  is  extended  to  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the 
tips  of  the  fingers,  and  over  the  whole  body  ;  some- 
times accompanied,  and  sometimes  succeeded,  by  mili- 
ary eruption,  or  by  an  efflorescence  resembling  the 
bites  of  a  bug,  but  more  extensive.  The  pulse,  for  the 
most  part,  is  hard  and  frequent.  This  ardour  of  the 
skin,  and  a  prickling  in  the  hands  and  nose,  when  im- 
mersed in  cold  water,  are  almost  invariable  symptoms 
of  fish-poison,  and  enable  the  practitioner  to  decide 
with  confidence  on  the  nature  of  the  disease.  'J'he 
neck  of  the  bladder,  urethra,  and  sphincter  ani,  appear 
to  sympathize  with  the  skin,  as  the  paiieists  often  com- 
plain of  a  like  ardour  in  those  parts,  wiih  a  ditlicuJty 
of  making  water,  strangury,  and  alrUctiug  tenesmus. 

When  the  violence  of  the  tlisorder  is  somewhat  abat- 
ed, the  cuticle  begins  to  scale  olf  in  vai  ious  parts  of 
the  body.    In  one  patient  whom  the  Dr.  attended,  a 


miliary  efflorescence  accompanied  the  ardour  of  the 
skin,  without  any  evident  desquamation. 

But  the  most  tedious  symptom,  which  may  be  rather 
considered  as  secondary,  is  an  acute  and  shooting  pain 
in  the  articulations  of  the  knee,  wrist,  and  ancles,  and 
sometimes  in  the  cylindrical  bones,  Avith  more  or  less 
swelling.  It  is  distressing,  at  intervals,  for  years  after 
every  other  sign  of  the  disorder  has  disappeared,  and 
not  unirequenily  attended  with  oedema. 

This  is  the  ordinary  course  of  the  disorder,  collect- 
ed from  a  variety  of  cases  that  came  under  Dr. 
Thomas's  inspection  in  the  West-Indies.  All  of  these 
terminated  happily  :  the  event,  however,  is  not  always 
so  favourable  ;  the  health  of  some  who  escape  its  fatal 
effects,  is  often  so  much  impaired,  that  a  foundation  is 
laid  for  a  train  of  other  evils,  and  a  visit  to  a  cold  cli- 
mate becomes,  at  last,  necessary  to  restore  vigour  to 
the  constitution.  The  consequences,  he  says,  should 
always  be  dreaded,  and  relief  ought  to  be  given  imme- 
diately, as  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  event  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  M  ich,  however,  may  be  learned 
from  the  ditlerent  symptoms,  although  they  are  liable 
to  great  variations,  Irom  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  ir- 
ritability existing  in  the  stomach,  from  the  quantity 
taken,  or  from  a  greater  degree  of  acrimony  in  the  poi- 
son ;  for  why  else  should  it  attack  some  only  slightly, 
and  prove  fatal  to  others  ? 

The  affinity  of  this  disorder  to  cholera  is  so  great, 
that  it  requires  a  considerable  share  uf  practical  know- 
ledge to  discriminate  them.  We  must  be  led  entirely 
by  the  appearance  and  sensation  of  the  skin,  as  these  are 
the  safest  guides,  where  no  certain  information  can  be 
collected  of  the  food  of  the  patient,  or  of  the  nature  of 
the  fish. 

In  the  cure  of  this  disorder  two  purposes  are  clearly 
pointed  out,  viz.  to  procure  a  discharge  of  the  poison 
as  speedily  as  possible,- and  to  remove  or  alleviate  the 
effects  that  resulr  from  it.  I'he  first  can  only  be  ef- 
fected by  medicines  whose  operation  is  quick  and  ef- 
fective, and  of  all  those  Dr.  Thomas  thinks  a  prefer- 
ence should  be  given  to  the  vitriokted  zinc,  which,  if 
timely  administered,  is  alone  sutTicient  to  obviate  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  the  poison.  But,  as  i'  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  whether  (lie  whole  of  the  poison  has 
h:  en  removed,  he  considers  it  always  most  prudent  to 
give  a  solution  of  the  vitriolated  natron,  or  some  other 
purge,  alter  the  operation  of  the  emetic,  and  continue  it 
as  long  as  the  diiferent  circumstances  require.  'J'his 
method  is  practicable  in  robust  conslitutions,  where 
evacuations  may  be  carried  almost  to  an)  Kngth  ;  but, 
in  weak  delicate  habits,  the  vomiiing  and  purging  are 
so  severe,  and  debilitate  the  patient  so  much,  tliat  it  is 
frequemly  necessary  to  prescribe  anodynes,  before  we 
are  certain  that  the  stomach  and  inti  stines  have  been 
freed  from  their  noxious  contents:  the  interval  o:  ease 
they  procure  invigorates  the  sjstem,  and  enables  the 
stomach  to  retain  such  medicines  as  are  proper  to  re- 
move the  poi'^on. 

To  eiicct  the  .'^ec'onrf  indention,  no  positive  rule  can 
be  laid  (lowr\:  the  nature  and  violence  of  the  symp- 
toms being  our  only  guides.  Aftvr  the  evacua:ions.  if 
the  symptoms  of  cholera  still  continue,  which  frequent- 
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ly  happens,  they  should  be  checked  by  anodynes,  cor- 
dials, and  clysters  of  wa*er-giuel  or  starch,  -with  or 
■without  laudanum.  A  gentle  moisture  of  the  skin  may 
then  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  mild  diaphoretics  ;  and 
here  none  answers  better  than  tiie  pulv-  ipecac,  comp. 
the  ardour  of  the  skin  being  powerfully  relieved  by 
this  medicine.  A  liberal  use  of  some  mucilaginous 
drink  should  be  recommended  as  long  as  the  strangury 
remains.  The  pains  of  the  articulations  are  sometimes 
very  obstinate  and  yield  to  noihing  but  Ume.  Relief 
may  nevertheless  be  procured  by  decoctions  of  guaia- 
cum  and  sarsaparilia,  by  wrapping  the  parts  in  flannel, 
and  sometimes  from  the  warm  and  sometimes  from  the 
cold  bath.  Beneficial  effects  resulted  from  Madeira 
wine  in  one  instance  related,  but  Dr.  Thomas  thinks  it 
is  rather  a  dangerous  experiment.  The  oil  of  the  btg. 
nonia  is  strongly  recommended  by  some,  and  frequent- 
ly adminisiered  by  negroes  to  people  of  their  colour. 

As  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish a  wliolesonie  fish  from  one  that  is  poisonous, 
it  is  highly  necessary  to  be  advised  of  the  means  that 
h"ve  been  taken  to  discover  it.  When  a  fish  is  sus- 
pected to  be  poisonous,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  hold 
a  silver  spoon  for  some  time  in  the  water  in  whicli  it  is 
boiling,  and  if  the  spoon  be  taken  out  unsullied,  the 
fish  is  reputed  safe;  but  if  the  colour  be  in  any  manner 
changed,  the  lish  is  immediately  thrown  away  as  un- 
wholesome. A  safer  and  surer  criferion  to  judge  by 
is,  to  give  the  entrails  of  the  fish  to  a  dog  or  other  ani- 
mal ;  if,  after  some  time,  no  inconvenience  or  apparent 
disorder  arises  from  it,  the  fish  may  then  be  eaten  with 
safety. 

Some  say  a  discoloration  of  the  intestines  and  blood 
vessels  are  positive  signs  of  poison  ;  but  Dr.  Thomas 
says,  he  can  neither  confirm  nor  deny  this,  from  the 
want  of  opportunities  of  examining  these  fish,  which 
are  either  thrown  away  alter  their  nature  is  known,  or 
else  eaten  before  they  are  suspected  to  be  poisonous. 
"  It  is,"  says  he,  "  by  no  means  a  constant  sign,  and 
therefore  less  to  be  depended  upon,  as  it  may  have 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  some  change  in  their 
economy,  similar  to  some  European  fish."  What  Du 
Tertre  says  of  the  teeth  of  the  barracuia.  Dr.  Thomas 
says  is  erroneous. 

An  opinion  prevails  amongst  fishermen,  that  fish 
Tvithout  scales  are  most  liable  to  be  imbued  with  this 
poison.  This  seems  to  be  the  result  of  experience, 
and  deserves  parficular  attention  from  those  who  mean 
hereafter  to  prosecute  the  enquiry,  as  the  greater  part 
of  the  fish  which  have  been  described  are  deficient  in 
this  respect. 

The  cause  of  this  deleterious  quality  in  fish,  has 
given  rise  to  various  conjectures.  Some  are  inclined 
to  think  that  there  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  the 
same  fish,  such  as  we  observe  in  the  sprat  and  cavallee  y 
but  the  characteristic  marks,  if  they  do  exist,  are  so 
obscure,  that  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  fisher- 
men are  constantly  deceived,  and  though  obvious  in 
the  above  fish,  do  not  seem  to  extend  to  any  other. 
How  far  a  careful  and  minute  examination  by  some 
intelligent  naturalist  might  tend  to  elucidate  this  matter 
it  is  impossible  to  prejudge.    Others  impute  it  to  cop- 
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peras-banks  on  or  near  which  fish  feed  ;  but  with 
what  degree  of  reason,  is  extremely  doubtful,  as  the 
reality  of  such  banks  in  the  AVest  Indies  has  never  yet 
been  satisfactorily  proved  ;  and  though  fish  of  that 
description  are  frequently  caught  near  particular 
parts  of  some  islands,  it  is  no  proof  in  support  of  this 
opinion,  as  they  are  also  taken  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  land.  We  should  besides  be  led  to  suppose, 
that  all  kinds  of  fish,  taken  on  the  same  banks,  would 
prove  equally  hurtful,  as  tlicy  are  all  alike  exposed  to 
the  same  causes.  That  it  arises,  however,  f.om  their 
food.  Dr.  Thomas  thinks,  is  strongly  corroborated  by 
several  circumstances;  but  what  that  food  is,  remains 
yet  to  be  discovered.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the 
land-crab,  cancer  terrestris,  when  taken  near  man- 
chineel  trees,  is  found,  particularly  in  dry  seasons,  at 
one  time  safe,  at  another  poisonous,  from  feeding  on 
the  bark  or  leaves  of  that  tree,  in  lieu  of  other  nou- 
rishment. The  mountain-crab  is  likewise  dangerous 
at  particular  times  of  the  year  from  a  similar  cause. 
The  inhabitants  are  so  sensible  of  this,  that  they  never 
eat  them  unless  they  have  been  kept  in  coops  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks,  and  purged  with  the  physic-nut 
leaves  ;  a  convincing  proof  that  amphibia  may  acquire 
this  noxious  quality  from  their  food,  without  inconve- 
nience or  danger  to  themselves.  If  the  precaution, 
however,  be  used,  to  gut  and  salt  them  immediately, 
they  seldom  or  never  create  any  disorder;  a  fact  well 
worth  attending  to. 

Lastly,  the  quantity  of  poisonous  fish  has  been  sup« 
posed  more  numerous  at  some  particular  periods  of  the 
year  than  at  others.  This,  however,  is  not  confirmed 
by  experience,  for  some  relying  too  much  on  this 
circumstance,  have  exposed  themselves  to  great  dan- 
ger. A  negro  fisherman  of  pr.  Stevens'  of  St.  Kitt's, 
accustomed  to  eat  the  yellow-hill  sprat  when  in  season 
(as  it  i-i  generally  termed),  and  constantly  escaping 
its  poisouous  eflects,  at  length  grew  so  coniident  that 
he  imagined  himself  proof  against  the  effects  of  any 
fish-poiton,  and  one  day  requested  from  the  cook  the 
remainder  ol  the  ^icm/CH^a  which  had  poisoned  a  Mr. 
Elliot.  His  request  being  granted,  he  ate  it,  but 
surtered  very  severely  for  his  temerity. 

Dr.  Thomas  says  this  poison  does  not  pervade  in- 
discriminately the  difierent  classes  of  fish  found  in  the 
West-Indian  seas  :  but  observes  a  regularity,  which, 
he  believes,  it  has  never  been  known  to  deviate  from, 
however  nearlj'  related  these  fish  may  be  to  one  ano- 
ther.   The  following  are  particularly  mentioned  : 

1.  The  black-bill  sprat  (harenga  minor  of  Ca- 
tesby),  for  instance,  is  always  wholesome,  though  so 
nearly  allied  to  the  yellow-hill,  that  it  requires  a  very 
nice  eye  to  discover  the  difference.  The  fish  most  to 
be  dreaded  are,  the  barracuta,  yellow-bill  sprat,  ca- 
vallee, rock-fish,  king-fish,  smooth  bottle-tishj  and 
lobster. 

2.  The  barracuta  (perca  major  of  Brown),  is  so 
often  poisonous,  that  it  is  seldom  touched,  although 
introduced  at  table,  and  by  some  accounted  a  very 
delicate  fish.  It  is  a  very  voracious  fish,  and  has 
been  sometimes  known  to  attack  people  who  were 
bathing  in  the  sea,    A  less  species,  called  uinbla  mU 
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nor,  is  mentioned  by  Sloane,  who  says,  that  according 
to  its  feeding  on  venomous  or  not  venomous  food,  it 
is  wholesome  or  poisonous  to  those  that  eat  it;  also 
noxious  in  some  seasons  of  the  year  and  in  some  places, 
and  innocent  in  others,  very  probably,  accoiding  to  its 
nourishment,  by  which  now  and  then  it  acquires  so 
much  poison  as  to  kill  immediately. 

3.  The  yellow-bill  sprat^  or  windward  sprat,  not 
noticed  by  Sloane,  Catesby,  or  Brown,  is  known 
from  the  black-bill,  harenga  minor,)  by  the  minuteness 
of  its  scales,  and  by  a  yellow  spot  on  each  side  of  its 
head.  It  is  always  to  be  dreaded,  and  therefore  is 
only  purchased  by  the  lower  class  of  inhabitants,  or 
by  people  of  colour. 

4.  The  cavallee  (scambar  of  Brown).  Three  vari- 
eties of  this  fish  are  brought  to  market,  the  bottle- 
nose,  amber,  and  green-back.  The  two  first  fre- 
quently prove  poisonous,  the  last  is  always  innocent. 

5.  The  perca  marina  of  Catesby,  or  rock-fish. 
This  fish,  Catesby  says,  has  the  worst  character  for  its 
poisonous  quality  ol  any  other  among  the  Bahama 
Islands,  but  it  has  not  been  ascertained  whether  they 
are  eatable  from  any  particular  places;  many  of  these 
poisonous  fishes  being  not  so,  when  caught  in  some 
places,  of  which  the  inhabitants  can  give  a  near  guess, 
but  sometimes  they  are  miserably  mistaken. 

6.  The  king-lish  (xiphias  of  Brown),  derives  its 
English  name  from  its  superior  delicacy,  but,  notwith- 
standing its  high  reputation,  it  proves  now  and  then 
poisonous. 

7.  The  smooth  bottle-fish  (ostracion  glahellum) 
found  in  Kingston  haibour,  Jamaica,  in  one  instance 
killed  in  half  an  hour,  producing  general  coldness, 
nausea,  supineness,  and  death.  By  active  vomits, 
timely  administered,  some  w  ho  had  eaten  it  recovered. 
Dr.  Wright  attended  the  patieuts,  and  stated  the  fact 
to  Mr.  Home  in  his  weekly  return. 

8.  The  sea-lobster  (a:,tacus  of  Brown),  though 
classed  among  insects,  may  not  improperly  be  men- 
tioned here,  as  it  is  at  times  equally  dangerous. 

The  consequences  aUending  this  poison  are,  in  ge- 
neral, very  alarming,  and  in  many  instances  fatal.  A 
negro  of  iMrs.  Djming's,  of  St.  Kitt's,  di^d  in  the 
most  excruciating  agonies  from  eating  the  ycllow-bill 
sprat ;  another  negro,  on  Borryau's  estate,  whom 
Dr.    Stevens   attended,  died  from    the   same  cause. 

The  existence  of  a  peculiar  poison  in  fish,  though  we 
are  unacquainted  v/ith  its  nature,  seems  evident  from 
the  facts  which  have  been  brought  forward.  From 
these,  Dr.  Thomas  thinks,  the  following  inferences 
maybe  clearly  drawn :  1.  That  the  poison  lies  in  the 
intestinal  tube,,  is  assimilated  with  their  foad,  and 
circulates  w  ithout  any  detriment, to  the  fish.  2.  That 
its  effects  are,  in  general,  more  deleterious  to  brutes 
than  to  man.  3.  Lastly,  that  the  longer  the  fish  re- 
mains out  of  water,  the  more  violent  tlie  poison  be- 
comes ;  but  wliether  the  process  of  putrescency, 
which  is  rapid  in  the  West  Indies,  adds  a  greater  degree 
of  acrimony  to  the  poison,  or  whether  it  is  the  con-e- 
quence  of  transudation,  must  be  left  to  be  determined 
by  future  observations. 

In  the  7th  volume  of  Medical  Facts  and  Observa- 


tions,  page  289,  Doctor  Clarke,"  of  Dominica,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Simmons,  of  London,  observes,  that 
Capsicum  {Cayenne  pepper)  has  been  known,  long 
ago,  to  possess  the  power  of  preventing  or  counter-act- 
ing the  poisonous  eifects  of  fish.  He  adds,  "  This  fish- 
poison  seldom  de  stroys  life  entirely,  except  the  deadly 
poison  of  the  yellovo-billed  i.prat,  as  it  is  called,  which 
kills  very  speedily  ;  but  those  who  have  ea'en  of  the 
other  kinds  of  prisonous  fish,  are  frequently  reduced  to 
the  last  extiemity  by  vomiting,  and  life  is  almost  ex- 
tinguished before  stimulants  can  take  effect."  Does 
not  the  good  efiect  prodncd  by  these  last  rather  tend 
to  demonstrate,  that  tiierc  exists  a  morbid  sensibility 
in  the  stomach,  in  cases  of  fish-poison,  rather  than  any 
specific  quality  in  the  substance  applied  to  it.  See 
Dr.  Culien's  observations  under  the  precrdmg  article. 

FISSU'UA  MAGNA  SYLVIL  a  name  given  to  a 
deep  narrow  sulcus  which  parts  the  anterior  and  mid- 
dle iobes  of  (he  cerebrum  on  each  side,  Jt  ascends 
obliquely  backwards  from  the  temporal  ala  of  the  os 
sphenoides,  approaching  to  near  the  middle  of  the  os 
parietale. 

FISSURE,  that  species  of  fracture  in  which  the  bone 
is  cracked,  or  slit,  without  a  compleat  separation.  It 
occurs  most  frequently  in  fractures  of  the  skull,  in 
whicli  the  term  implies  a  mere  division  of  one  or 
both  the  tables  of  the  skull,  with  or  without  a 
wound  of  the  integumenis,  and  unattended  with  de- 
pression. Fractures  oi  this  kind  are  not  dangerous  as 
far  as  ali'ects  the  skull  only  ;  for  it  frequently  happens 
that  Citensive  fissures  heal  without  producing  bad 
sjmptoms.  But  as  they  are  frequently  attended  with 
eifusions  of  blood  or  serum  upon  the  brain  or  its  mem- 
branes, or  as  they  may  tend  to  excite  inflammation  in 
these,  they  require  particular  attention.' 

When  eii'usrons  occur,  symptoms  of  compression  im- 
mediately  follow.  The  remedies  best  suited  to  this 
disease  must  then  be  applied;  and  the  trepan  is  alone 
to  be  depended  upon.  The  fissures  should  be  traced 
through  their  whole  extent,  and  a  perforation  made  on 
the  most  depending  part  of  each  of  them,  if  this  be 
unsuccessful,  the  operation  should  be  repeated  along 
the  course  of  the  fissures  as  long  as  symptoms  of  a  com- 
pressed brain  continue;  and  as  the  eflused  n)atter 
will  commonly  be  found  conMg'sous  to  the  fissures, 
they  ought  to  be  included  in  each  perforation. 

If  the  fissure  be  so  large  as  to  produce  an  obvious 
separation  of  the  two  sides  of  the  bone,  the  nature  of 
the  case  will  beat  once  rendered  evident;  but  where  it 
is  extremely  small,  there  is  difficulty  in  distinguishing  it 
from  the  natural  sutures,  or  from  sutures  surrounding 
small  bones,  which  sometimes  occur,  and  get  the  name 
of  owa  triquelra.  But  this  may  be  known  by  the  firm 
adhesion  which  always  exists  between  the  pericranium 
and  sutures;  whereas  this  meinbrane  is  always  some- 
what separated  from  that  part  of  the  bone  whore  a 
fissure  is  formed.  When  tlie  pericranium  is  separated 
by  the  accident  for  a  considerai)le  way  from  the  surface 
of  the  bone,  various  means  have  been  contrived  ior 
discovering  the  nature  of  the  case ;  as  pouring  ink  upon 
the  part  sus])ected  to  be  fractured,  which  in  case  of  a 
fracture  cannot  be  wiped  eutireiy  off;  or  making  the 
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patient  hold  a  hair  or  piece  of  catgut  between  his  teeth, 
while  the  other  extremity  of  it  is  drawn  tense,  which, 
when  struck,  is  said  to  produce  a  disagreeable  seni-a- 
tion  in  the  fractured  pait.  But  such  tests  are  little  to 
be  depended  on  ;  ink  will  penetrate  the  sutures ;  and 
the  others  are  inertcctnal,  unless  the  Iracture  be  ex- 
tensive, and  the  pieces  considerably  se[)arated  from 
each  other.  The  oozing  of  the  blood  Iroin  a  fissure  is 
a  tar  better  mark.  The  ascerfaining  of  this  point,  how- 
ever, appears  not  very  material  ;  for  unless  alarming 
symptoms  are  present,  although  there  should  be  a  fis- 
sure, no  operation  is  necessary  ;  and  if  such  sympioms 
occur,  the  bone  ought  to  be  perforated  whether  there 
be  a  fissure  or  not. 

When  a  fissure  is  not  attended  with  symptoms  of  a 
compressed  brain,  the  trepan  ought  not  to  be  applied, 
especially  as  the  operation  itself  tends,  in  some  degree, 
to  increabe  inllammation  of  the  part.  The  fissure 
should  be  treated  merely  as  a  cause  which  may  induce 
inllammation.  The  patient  should  be  blooded  accord- 
ing to  his  strength  :  the  bowels  should  be  kept  lax,  and 
the  sore  treated  with  mild,  easy  dressing  ;  and  violent 
exertion  should  be  avoided  as  long  as  there  is  any  dan- 
ger of  inflammation  occuring. 

It  is  named  a  contra  Jissura^  or  counter -fissure^ 
when  the  blow  is  received  on  one  side  of  the  head, 
and  the  skull  is  cracked  on  the  other  ;  or,  where 
the  internal  table  being  broken,  the  external  remains 
sound  ;  or,  where  the  stroke  is  received  on  one  bone, 
and  the  fissure  is  in  that  ad  joining.  Many  authors 
doubt  the  existence  of  counter  fissures^  and  it  certain- 
ly is  difficult  to  account  for  them  ;  but  the  facts  are  too 
well  attested  to  be  doubted.  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Cel- 
sus,  Berengarius,  Fallopius,  and  several  others,  assert 
their  having  met  with  instances  of  them  ;  and  Mr. 
Justamond,  in  his  "Surgical  Tracts,"  has  a  memoir  on 
this  subject,  translated  irom  a  French  author. 

FI  STULA,  (quasi  fusula^  i r ova  f undo,  to  pour 
out)  ;  a  term  in  surgery,  applied  to  a  long  and  sinuous 
ulcer  that  has  a  narrow  opening,  and  sometimes  leads 
to  a  larger  cavity.  This  may  happen  in  any  of  the 
soft  paits  ;  but  the  term  fistula,  in  a  popular  accepta- 
tion, usually  denotes  the  fistula  in  ano.  This  is  a 
sinuous  ulcer  in  the  neigiibonrhood  of  the  rectum. 
When  it  opens  externally,  and  hds  likewise  a  com- 
munication wi!h  the  gut,  it  is  termed  a  complete  fistu- 
la ;  but  if  it  has  no  communication  with  the  rectum, 
it  is  called  incomplete.  When  the  ulcer  communicates 
with  the  gut,  but  has  no  external  opening,  it  is  named 
an  internal  or  occult  fistula.  It  is  likewise  distinguished 
into  simple  and  compound.  The  first  is  where  one  or 
more  sinuses  communicate  with  the  internal  ulcer,  but 
where  the  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  are  sound.  The 
compound  fistula  is  where  the  parts  through  which  the 
sinus  runs  are  hard  and  swelled,  or  where  the  ulcer 
communicates  with  the  bladder,  vagina,  os  sacrum,  or 
other  contiguous  parts. 

The  causes  producing  this  disease  may  be,  whatever 
tends  to  excite  uneasiness  about  the  anus;  such  as  piles, 
condylomatous  tumors,  hardened  faeces,  or  any  cause 
which  produces  irritation  and  iallammatioD,  so  as  to 
end  in  suppuration. 


As  soon  as  a  swelling  about  the  anus  appears  to  ter- 
minate in  suppuration,  every  thing  ought  to  be  done 
which  can  accelerate  the  evacuation  of  the  matter.  A 
proper  degree  of  heat,  warm  poultices,  fomentations, 
and  the  steams  of  warm  water,  are  the  means  best 
suited  for  this  purpose;  and  as  soon  as  matter  is  form- 
ed, it  ought  to  be  discharged  by  a  free  incision  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  tumor.  Much  depends  upon  the 
proper  treatment  here  ;  for  if  the  opening  be  made  too 
small,  or  if  long  delttyed,  the  maiter  gets  into  the 
loose  cellular  sub  tance,  and  instead  of  producing  one, 
produces  many  sinuses,  and  these  sometimes  running 
to  a  great  depth.  The  parts  ought  then  to  be  covered 
with  soft  lint  spread  with  mild  ointment,  and  an  emol- 
lient  poultice  kept  constantly  over  the  whole.  By  this 
any  remaining  hardness  will  be  removed,  the  cavitjr 
will  till  up  like  imposthumous  tumors  in  other  parts, 
and  a  complete  cure  will  in  general  soon  be  made. 

It  more  frequently  happens,  however,  that  the  prac- 
titioner is  not  called  in  till  the  abscess  has  burst  of 
itself,  and  till  matter  has  insinuated  itself  into  the  sur- 
rounding  cellular  substance,  and  formed  one  or  more 
real  fistulas. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  then  is  to  discover  the  real 
course  of  the  different  sinuses,  and  a  probe  is  the  best 
instrument  for  this  purpose.  If  there  be  openings  in  the 
external  surface,  there  is  commonly  little  difficulty  in 
this.  If  they  run  along  the  perinaeum,  or  the  muscles, 
the  probe  will  generally  detect  (hem.  If  they  follovr 
the  direction  of  the  gut,  the  best  method  is  to  intro- 
duce the  fore-finger,  oiled,  into  the  rectum,  while  the 
probe  is  entered  at  the  external  orifice.  If  there  be  a 
communication  between  the  gut  and  the  sinus,  the 
probe  may  be  made  to  pass  till  its  point  is  felt  by  the 
finger  in  the  rectum.  We  discover  with  certainty  if  a 
sinus  communicate  with  the  gut,  when  air  or  fsces  are 
discharged,  or  when  any  mild  fluid  injected  returns  by 
the  anus. 

After  the  course  of  the  sinus  has  been  discovered, 
the  method  of  cure  is  next  to  be  considered.  Astrin- 
gent or  escharotic  injections,  pressure,  and  setons,  are 
formidable,  on  account  of  the  violent  pain  which  they 
produce.  The  only  method  therefore  of  bringing  on 
a  proper  degree  of  inflammation,  is  a  free  incision  along 
the  whole  course  of  the  sinus.  The  course  of  the  dif- 
ferent  sinuses  having  been  previously  discovered,  a 
laxative  ought  to  be  given  on  the  day  preceding  this 
operation,  and  a  clyster  an  hour  or  two  before  perform- 
ing it.  The  patient  is  to  be  placed  with  his  back  to- 
wards a  window,  while  his  body  leans  upon  a  bed, 
table,  or  chair.  The  finger  of  the  surgeon  is  to  b« 
rubbed  over  with  oil,  and  introduced  into  the  rectum. 
The  end  of  a  crooked  probe-pointed  bistoury  is  then 
to  be  passed  into  the  fistula,  and  pushed  against  the 
finger  in  the  rectum,  if  the  fistula  be  complete.  But 
in  cases  of  incomplete  fistula,  the  point  of  (he  instru- 
ment must  be  made  to  perforate  the  gut  before  it  can 
reach  the  finger.  Some  make  the  perforation  with  a 
sharp-pointed  bistoury,  which  can  be  made  to  slip  along 
the  side  of  a  probe-pointed  one.  After  the  bistoury 
has  reached  the  cavity  of  the  rectum,  the  point  of  it 
is  then  to  be  brought  out  at  the  anus,  and  a  cut  made 
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tSownwai'ds  to  lay  the  sinus  completely  open.  In  this 
operation  the  sphincter  ani  muscle  is  commonly  cut,  if 
the  sinus  be  high;  but  no  inconvenience  is  found  to 
arise  from  this  circumstance.  It  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  happens,  that  the  sinus  goes  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  finger,  and  even  as  high  as  the  upper  end  of  the 
sacrum.  The  only  thing  which  can  be  done  in  this  case 
is,  to  cut  as  high  as  the  finger  can  go,  so  as  to  give  a 
free  and  easy  vent  to  the  mat(er. 

Some  practitioners,  with  a  view  to  prevent  trouble- 
some haimorrhagies,  and  others  to  free  the  patient  from 
the  dread  of  the  knife,  have  proposed  to  open  the 
sinuses  by  means  of  a  metallic  ligature.  By  introduc- 
ing one  end  of  a  piece  of  silver  or  leaden  wire  into  the 
sinus,  then  bringing  it  out  at  the  anus,  and  twisting 
the  ends  together,  the  contained  parts  may  be  so  com- 
pressed as  to  produce  a  complete  division  of  them. 
But  this  is  both  more  painful  and  tedious  than  the  scal- 
pel, and  appears  to  be  by  no  means  preferable. 

When  the  presence  of  an  occult  fidula  is  suspected, 
its  existence  ought  first  to  be  fully  ascertained,  by  ex- 
amining  whether  the  matter  which  is  passed  by  s(ool 
proceeds  from  an  ulcer  in  the  bowels,  or  from  an  ab- 
scess at  the  side  of  the  anus.  It  is  discovered  by  mat- 
ter from  the  bowels  being  mixed  with  the  faeces,  and  no 
pain  about  the  anus.  In  an  occult  fistula,  a  hardness, 
swelling,  and  discolouration,  are  observed  upon  some 
spot  near  the  anus,  and  there  is  a  sensation  of  consi- 
derable pain  upon  pressure  being  made  upon  it.  The 
operation  in  this  is  the  same  with  that  in  the  other  two 
Tarieties  of  the  disorder ;  only  that  an  opening  is 
previously  to  be  made,  by  a  lancet  or  scalpel,  in  that 
spot  where  the  matter  appears  to  be  lodged.  By  this 
the  sore  will  be  reduced  to  a  complete  fistula,  and  the 
rest  of  the  operation  will  be  easily  performed. 

In  this  manner  the  different  sinuses  are  to  be  ope- 
rated upon,  when  in  a  simple  state  ;  but  in  those  of  a 
compound  nature,  where  the  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sores  have  been  separated  from  each  other,  by  an  effu- 
sion of  matter  into  the  cellular  substance,  and  where 
all  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  has,  in  some  rare  cases, 
been  detached  from  the  surrounding  parts,  two  modes 
of  operating  have  been  recommended ;  either  to  remove 
a  portion  of  the  external  integuments,  so  as  to  give 
free  vent  to  the  matter;  or  to  extirpate  all  the  lower 
end  of  the  rectum,  which  is  found  to  be  detached  from 
the  surrounding  parts.  But,  from  the  pain  and  subse- 
quent distress  which  they  occasion,  these  methods  are 
judiciously  laid  aside.  All  that  is  necessary  to  be  done 
here,  is  to  lay  the  detached  portion  of  gut  completely 
open,  as  in  cases  of  simple  fistuhe  ;  but,  if  this  be  in- 
sufficient for  allowing  the  gut  to  apply  properly  to  the 
contiguous  parts,  another  incision  should  be  made  on 
the  opposite  side.  If  the  neighbouring  bones  be  found 
sound,  and  the  constitution  in'other  respects  be  unim- 
paired, a  complete  cure  will  probably  be  obtained. 

The  irafter  sometimes  insinuates  itself  between  the 
skin  and  muscles  of  the  perinan»m,  or  of  the  hip. 
When  this  is  observed,  the  sac  produced  by  it  should 
be  laid  open,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  by  one  or  more 
incisions,  as  circumstances  may  require.  Sometimes, 
from  neglect  or  improper  treatment,  the  matter  col- 
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lected  does  not  find  a  proper  outlet,  and  then  the  parts 
most  contiguous  to  it  inflame,  become  painful,  and 
gradually  acquire  such  a  morbid  callosity  as  to  put  on  a 
schirrous  appearance.  In  such  cases  a  cure  may  be 
effected  by  giving  free  vent  to  the  matter,  preventing 
every  future  collection,  and  inducing  and  preserving  a 
suppuration  in  the  substance  of  the  parts  chiefly  aifect- 
ed.  To  accomplish  this  last  circumstance,  however, 
it  may  sometimes  be  necessaiy  not  only  to  lay  the 
sinuses  freely  open,  but  to  cut  upon  the  indurated 
parts. 

The  different  sinuses  having  been  laid  open,  care 
must  be  taken  to  apply  the  necessary  dressings.  Up- 
on this  much  of  the  success  atteudipg  the  operation  de- 
ponds.  Dry  lint,  till  lately,  was  much  uxed  by  prac- 
titioners ;  but  it  has  been  found  to  produce  so  much 
irritation,  especially  when  too  much  crammed  in,  as  to 
be  one  of  the  causes  of  that  diarrhoea  which  is  frequent- 
ly so  troublesome  after  operations  of  this  kind.  In- 
stead, therefore,  of  this  sort  of  dressing,  pledgets  of 
lint,  or  soft  old  linen,  spread  with  any  simple  oint- 
ment, are  to  be  prefered.  After  the  sores  have  ,been 
cleared  from  clotted  blood,  the  pledgets  are  to  be  gen- 
tly insinuated  between  their  edges,  but  not  to  such  a 
depth,  or  with  such  force,  as  to  give  any  uneasiness. 
This  being  done,  and  a  compress  of  soft  linen  with  a 
T  bandage  being  applied  over  the  whole,  the  patient  is 
to  be  carried  to  bed  ;  and  the  dressings  being  renewed, 
either  after  every  stool,  or,  when  these  are  not  fre- 
quent, once  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  the  sores  will 
generally  fill  up  from  the  bottom,  and  will  at  last  cica- 
trize in  the  same  manner  as  wounds  in  any  other  part 
of  the  body.  Sometimes,  however,  they  acquire  a  soft, 
flabby,  unhealthy  aspect,  and  the  ma'ter  discharged 
from  them  is  thin,  foetid,  and  occasionally  mixed  with 
blood.  These  appearances  may  sometimes  arise  from 
some  part  of  a  sitius-having  been  overlooked.  In  this 
case  advantage  may  follow  from  the  part  being  laid 
completely  open.  But  it  more  usually  proceeds  from 
some  ailection  of  the  general  sys'em;  and,  till  this  is 
eradicated,  the  sores  cannot  be  expected  to  heal. 

Indigestible  substances,  acting  as  nuclei,  or  stimu- 
lating the  intestines  in  passing  towards  the  anus^  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  various  complaints.  Anthers 
have  recorded  many  of  these  cases,  but  the  most  sin- 
gular, perhaps,  is  that  by  Dr.  Harrison,  in  the  Mem. 
of  the  Med.  Soc.  of  London,  in  which  the  core  of  an 
apple  became  the  cause  o{  Kjistula  in  ana.  V/hen  once- 
lodged  there,  the  ordinary  iuciinations  to  go  to  stool 
produce  irritations  from  the  olTei.ding  substance,  which 
is  thrust  into  the  coats  of  the  gut.  Inflammation  and 
suppuration  are  the  natural  consequences  ;  and  v,  hon 
these  attack  the  lower  part  of  thi-  intestine,  the  in- 
jury is  commonly  followed  by  sinuous  openings  about 
the  anus. 

That  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  (he  intestines 
may  arise  from  this  or  any  other  mechan'cal  stimulus, 
will  be  readily  admitted ;  nor  shall  we  find  much  dif- 
ficulty in  accounting  for  its  ac' ing  as  a  cause  of  fistula 
in  this  case.  After  being  receivi'd  in  o  the  sfomach, 
the  foreign  body  is  carri  d  with  the  other  indiges;ib!f 
matters  into  the  intestines,  where  the  peristaltic  mo- 
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tion  gradually  urges  it  towards  the  anus.  During  this 
progress,  the  feeces  acquire  a  greater  consistency,  and, 
before  expulsion,  they  often  become  so  hard  and  firm, 
as  to  require  no  small  straining  to  force  them  through 
the  ring.  Such  strong  efforts  are,  therefore,  sufllcient 
to  impel  any  hard  and  rugged  body  against  the  rectum, 
and  especially  where  it  is  surrounded  by  the  sphincter 
ant,  with  force  enough  to  bruise  and  enter  the  sub- 
stance of  the  intestine. 

In  1789,  an  improved  method  of  treating  the  Fistula 
in  Ana,  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Mudge,  of  Plymouth. 
That  ingenious  writer,  solicitous  to  remove  every  em- 
barrassment that  may  attend  the  operation  for  the  Fis- 
tula in  Ano,  or  the  laying  open,  in  a  masterly  manner, 
and  consequently  the  cure  of,  sinuous  ulcers  burrowing 
in  the  fat  surrounding  the  rectum,  invented  a  speculum 
ani,  by  means  of  which  the  difficulty  of  coming  fairly 
at  the  part  is  eifectually  obviated.  For  an  account  of 
it;  see  Speculum  ani. 

FI  STULA  IN  ANO.    See  Fistula. 

FI'STULA  LACIIRYMALIS.  See  Laciirymalis, 

FjSTULA. 

FI'STULA  IN  PERIN^O.    See  Perineum. 

FITS,  a  popular  name  for  convulsions.  See  Con- 
TULSio.  According  to  Dr.  Armstrong,  inward  Jtts, 
as  they  are  called,  are  in  general  the  first  complaint 
that  appears  in  children ;  and,  as  far  as  he  has  observed, 
most,  if  not  all,  infants,  during  the  first  month,  are 
more  or  less  liable  to  them.  The  symptoms  are  these; 
the  child  appears  as  if  it  were  asleep,  only  the  eye- 
lids are  not  quite  closed ;  and  if  yeu  observe  thera 
narrowly,  you  will  see  the  eyes  frequently  twinkle, 
with  the  white  of  them  turned  up.  There  is  a  kind 
of  tremulous  motion  in  the  muscles  of  the  face  and 
lips,  which  produces  something  like  a  simper  or  2 
smile,  and  sometimes  almost  the  appearance  of  a  laugh. 
As  the  disorder  increases,  the  infant's  breath  seem» 
now  and  then  to  stop  for  a  little  ;  the  nose  becomes 
pinched  ;  there  is  a  pale  circle  about  the  eyes  and 
mouth,  which  sometimes  changes  to  livid,  and  comes 
and  goes  by  turns ;  the  child  starts,  especially  if  you' 
go  to  stir  it  ever  so  gently,  or  if  y&tt  make  any  noise 
n«ar  it.  Thus  disturbed,  it  sighs,  or  breaks  wind, 
^hich  gives  relief  for  a  little  while,  but  presently  it  re^ 
lapses  into  a  doze.  Sometimes  it  struggles  hard  before 
it  can  break  wind,  and  seems  as  if  falling  into  convul- 
sions  ;  but  a  violent  burst  ef  wind  from  the  stomach, 
or  vomiting,  or  a  loud  fit  of  crying,  sets  all  to  rights 
again.  As  the  child  increases  in  strength,  these  fits 
are  the  most  apt  to  go  off  spontasneousiy  and  by  de- 
grees ;  bat  irk  case  they  do  not,  and  if  there  is  nothing 
done  to  remove  them,  they  either  degenerate  irrto  an 
almost  constant  drowsiness  (which  is  succeeded  by  a 
fever  and  the  thrush),  or  else  they  terminate  in  vomit- 
ings, sour,  curdled,  or  green  spools,  the  watery  gripes, 
and  convulsions.  The  thrush,  indeed,  very  often  ter- 
minates in  these  last  symptoms.  Wherefore,  as  these 
complaints  naturally  run  into  one  another,  or  succeed 
one  another,  they  may  be  considered,  in  a  manner, 
as  only  different  stages  o-f  the  same  disease,  and  which 
^erive  their  origin  from  the  same  cause.  Thus,  the 
-jRward  fits  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  stage  of 


the  disorder ;  the  fever  and  thrush  (when  it  happens), 
as  the  second ;  the  vomitings,  sour,  curdled,  green^ 
or  watery  stools,  as  the  third  ;  and  ^convulsions,  as 
the  last. 

As  to  the  cause  of  these  complaints,  he  observes^ 
that  in  infants  the  glandular  secretions,  which  are  all 
more  or  jess  glutinous,  are  much  more  copious  than  in 
adults.  During  the  time  of  sucking,  the  glands  of 
the  mouth  and  fauces,  being  squeezed  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles,  spue  eut  their  contents  plenti- 
fully ;  which  afterwards  mixing  wi^h  the  mucus  of  the 
gullet  and  stomach,  render  the  milk  of  a  slimy  con- 
sistence, by  which  means  it  is  not  so  readily  absorbed 
into  the  lacteals  ;  and  as  in  most  infants  there  is  too 
great  an  acidity  in  the  stomach,  the  milk  is  thereby 
curdled^  which  adds  to  the  load:  hence  sickness  and- 
spasms,  which,  being  communicated  by  sympathy  to 
the  nerves  of  the  gullet  and  fauces,  produce  the  con- 
vulsive motions  above  described,  which  go  commonlyr 
by  the  name  of  inward  fits.  The  air,  likewise,  which 
is  drawn  in  during  suction^  mixing,  with  the  milk,  &c. 
in  the  stomach,  perhaps  contributes  towards  increas- 
ing the  spasms  abovementionetf.  Dr.  Armstrong  ir 
the  more  led  to  attribute  these  fits  to  the  causes  now. 
assigned,  that  they  aivvays  appear  immediately  after 
sucking  or  feeding  ;  especially  if  the  child  has  been 
long  at  the  breast,  or  fed  heartily,  and  has  been  laid 
down  to  sleep  without  having  first  broken  wind,  which: 
ought  never  to  be  done.  Another  reason  is,  that  no- 
thing relieves  them  so  soon  as  belching  or  vomiting  ; 
and  the  milk  or  food  they  throw  up,  is  generally  either 
curdled,  or  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  heavy 
phlegm*  In  case  they  are  not  relieved  by  belching  or 
vomiting,  the  fits  sometimes  continue  a  good  while, 
and  gradually  abate,  according  as  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  are  pushed  into  the  intestines  ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  (former  is  pretty  well  emptied,  the  child  is 
waked  by  hunger^  cries,  and  wants  the  breast ;  he 
s^ucks,  and  the  same  process  is  repeated.  Thus,  some 
children,  for  the  first  weeks,  are  kept  almost  always 
in  a  doze,  or  seemingly  so  ;  especially  if  the  nurses, 
either  through  laziness  or  want  of  skill,  do  not  take 
care  to  rouse  them  when  they  perceive  it  is  not  a  right 
sleep,  and  keep  them  awake  at  proper  intervals.  This 
dozing  is  reckoned  a  bad  sign  amongst  experienced 
nurses,  who  look  upon  it  as  a  forerunner  of  the  thrush, 
as  indeed-  it  often  is ;  and  therefore,  when  it  happens, 
we  ought  to  be  upon  our  guard  to  use  the  necessaiy 
precautions  for  preventing  that  complaint. 

For  these  disorders,  the  only  remedy  recommended 
by  Dr.  Armstrong  is  vin.  antimon.  tart,  given  in  a  few 
drops,  according  to  the  age  of  the  infant.  By  this 
means  the  superabundant  mucus  will  no  doubt  be  eva- 
luated;- but  at  the  same  time  we  must  remember,  that 
this  evacuation  can  only  palliate,  and  not  cure,  the 
disease.  This  can  only  be  effected  by  tonics  :  and  a 
solution  of  tile  extract  of  bark,  made  into  a  syrup, 
will  readily  be  taken  by  infants,  and  may  be  safely 
exhibited  from  the  very  day  they  come  into  the  world, 
or  as  soon  as  their  bowels  are  emptied  of  the  meco«. 
nium,  by  the  mother's  milk,  or  any  other  means. 

When  there  is  immiacnt  danger,  those  who  have 
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l!ie  management  of  infants,  should  be  instructed  to 
plunge  them  into  warm-water,  till  medical  assistance 
can  be  obtained, 

FiVE-LlCAVED  GRASS.    See  PENTArHYLLUM. 

FIXED  AIR.    See  Carbonic  acid. 

FIXED  BODIES.  The  old  chemists  have  given 
this  name  tr^jthose  substances  which  cannot  be  caused 
to  pass,  by  a  strong  rarefraction,  from  the  liquid  state 
to  that  of  an  elastic  fluid.  This  is  the  case  with  what 
are  considered  elementary  substances.   See  Elements. 

FLAG,  SWEET.    See  Calamus  aromaticus. 

FLAG,  YELLOW  WATER.   See  luis  palustris. 

J'LAMMULA,  (dim.  of  Jlamma^  a  fire,  named 
from  the  burning  pungency  of  its  taste)  ;  small  water 
CROW-FOOT,,  or  spear-wort,  a  very  common  plant.  It 
is  the  Ranunculus  Jlammula  ;  foliis  ovatis-lanceolatis, 
j)etiolatis,  caule  declinaio,  of  Linnaeus.  The  roots  and 
leaves  taste  very  acrid  and  hot,  and,  when  taken  in  a 
small  quantity,  produce  vomiting,  spasms  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  delirium.  Applied  externally,  they  blister 
the  skin.  After  clearing  the  stomach,  cold-water  aci- 
dulated with  lemon-juice,  and  thenmucilaginousdrinks, 
are  the  best  antidotes. 

FLAMMULA  JO  VIS,  (so  called  from  the  burn- 
ing pungency  of  its  taste),  upright  virgin's  bower ; 
clematis  recta;  foliis  pinnatis,  foliolis  ovato-lanceola- 
iis  integerrimis^  caule  erecto,  paribus  pentapetalis  te- 
.trapetalisque  of  Linnaeus.  Class,  polyandria.  Order, 
polijgijnia.  More  praises  have  been  bestowed  upon 
the  virtue  which  the  leaves  of  this  plant  are  said  to 
possess,  when  exhibited  internally  as  an  antivenereal, 
by  foreign  physicians,  than  its  trials  in  this  country 
can  justify.  The  powdered  leaves  are  sometimes  ap- 
plied externally  to  ulcers  as  an  escharotic. 

FLANNEL,  a  kind  of  slight,  loose,  woollen  stuff, 
composed  of  a  woof  and  warp,  and  woven  after  the 
manner  of  baize  :  as  fla^nnel  forms  a  most  important 
article  of  dress,  in  which  both  the  preservation  and 
recovery  of  health  are  matcrialiy  concerned,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  somewhat  particular  in  our  account  of  it. 
Dr.  Black  assigns  as  a  reason  why  flannel,  and  other 
substances  of  the  kind,  keep  our  bodies  warm,  that 
they  compose  a  rare  and  spongy  mass,  the  fibres  of 
which  touch  each  other  so  slightly,  that  the  heat  moves 
slowly  through  the  interstices,  which  being  filled  only 
with  air,  and  that  in  a  stagnant  state,  give  little  as- 
sistance in  conducting  the  heat.  Count  Rumford, 
however,  has  enquired  farther  into  the  matter,  and 
finds  that  tbere  is  a  relation  betwixt  the  power  which 
the  substances  usually  worn  as  clothing  have  of  ab- 
sorbing moisture,  and  that  of  keeping  our  bodies  warm. 
Having  provided  a  quantity  of  each  of  those  substan- 
ces mentioned  below,  ho  exposed  them,  spread  out 
upon  China  plates,  for  the  space  of  24  hours,  to  the 
warm  and  dry  air  of  a  room,  which  had  been  heated 
by  a  German  stove  for  several  months,  and  during  the 
last  six  hours  had  risen  the  thermomenter  to  85°  of 
Fahrenheit;  after  which  he  weighed  equal  quantities 
of  the  different  substances,  with  a  very  acute  balance. 
They  were  then  spread  out  upon  a  China  plate,  and 
removed  into  a  very  large  uninhabited  room  upon  the 
second  floor^  where  they  were  exposed  48  hours  upon 


a  table  placed  In  the  middle  of  the  room,  the  atr  of 
which  was  at  45"  of  Fahrenheit.  At  the  end  of  this 
space  they  were  weighed,  and  then  removed  into  a 
damp  cellar,  and  placed  on  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the 
vault,  where  the  air  was  at  the  temperature  of  45", 
and  which,  by  the  hygrometer,  seemed  to  be  fully  satu- 
rated with  moisture.  In  this  situation  they  were  suf- 
fered to  remain  three  days  and  three  nights ;  the  vault 
being  all  the  time  hung  round  with  wet  linen  cloths,  to 
render  the  air  as  completely  damp  as  possible.  At  the 
end  of  three  days  they  were  weighed,  and  the  weights 
at  the  different  times,  were  found  as  in  the  following 
Table : 


Weight  af- 

Weight af.* 

Weight  after 

ter  being 

ter  coming 

remaining 

xlriedinthe 

out  of  the 

72  h.  in  the 

hot  room. 

cold  room 

vault. 

Sheep's  wool 

1084 

1163 

Beaver's  fur 

1072 

1125 

The  fur  of  a  Russian  hare 

1065 

1115 

Eider-down 

1067 

1112 

f  Raw  single  thread 

1057 

1107 

Silk  \  Ravellings  of  1 
\   white  taffety  / 

1000 
Parts 

1054 

1103 

r  Fine  lint 
Linen  <  Ravellings  of  \ 
fine  linen  J 

1046 

1102 

1044 

1082 

Cotton  wool 

1043 

1089 

Ravellings  of  silver  lace  . 

1000 

1000 

On  these  experiments  our  author  observes,  that  though 
linen,  from  the  apparent  ease  with  which  it  receives 
dampness  from  the  atmosphere,  seems  to  have  a  much 
greater  attraction  for  water  than  any  other  ;  yet  it 
would  appear,  from  what  is  related  above,  that  those 
bodies  which  receive  water  in  its  inelastic  form  with 
the  greatest  ease,  or  are  most  easily  wet,  are  not  those 
which,  in  all  cases,  attract  the  moisture  of  the  at- 
mosphere with  the  greatest  avidity.  "  Perhaps,"  says 
he,  "  the  apparent  dampness  of  linen  to  the  touch 
arises  more  from  the  ease  with  which  that  substance 
parts  with  the  water  it  contains,  than  from  the  quan- 
tity of  water  it  actually  holds  :  in  the  same  manner  as 
a  body  appears  hot  to  the  touch,  in  consequence  ©f  its 
parting  freely  with  its  heat;  while  another  body,  which 
is  really  at  the  same  temperature,  but  which  withholds 
its  heat  with  greater  obstinacy,  affects  the  sense  of 
feeling  much  less  violently.  It  is  well  known  that  wool- 
len clothes,  such  as  flannels,  &c.  worn  next  the  skin, 
greatly  promote  insensible  perspiration.  May  not  thig 
arise  principally  from'the  strong  attraction  which  sub- 
sists between  wool  and  the  watery  vapour  which  is 
continually  issuing  from  the  human  body  ?  That  it 
does  not  depend  entirely  on  the  warmth  of  that  cover- 
ing, is  clear ;  for  the  same  degree  of  warmth,  pro- 
duced  by  wearing  more  clothing  of  a  different  kind, 
does  not  produce  the  same  effect.  The  perspiration  of 
the  human  body  being  absorbed  by  a  covering  of  flan- 
nel, it  is  immediately  distributed  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  that  substance,  and  by  that  means  ex- 
posed, by  a  very  large  surface,  to  be  carried  olT  by 
the  atmosphere  ;  and  the  loss  of  this  watery  vapour, 
which  the  flannel  sustains  on  the  one  side  by  evapora- 
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tion,  being  immediately  restored  from  the  other,  in 
conseqaence  of  the  strong  attraction  between  the  tlan- 
nel  and  this  vapour,  the  pores  of  the  skin  are  disen- 
cumbered, and  they  are  continually  surroanded  by  a 
dry  and  salubrious  atmosphere." 

Our  author  expresses  his  surprise,  that  the  custom 
of  v/earing  flannel  next  the  skin  should  not  have  pre- 
vailed more  universally.  He  is  colifident  it  would  pre- 
vent a  number  of  diseases  ;  and  he  thinks  there  is  no 
greater  luxury  than  the  comfortable  sensation  which 
arises  from  wearing  it,  especially  after  one  is  accust- 
omed to  it.  "  It  is  a  mistaken  notion,"  says  he,  "  that 
it  is  too  warm  a  clothing  for  summer.  I  hare  worn  it 
in  the  hottest  climates,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year; 
and  never  found  the  least  inconvenience  from  it.  It 
is  the  warm  bath  of  a  perspiration  confined  by  a  linen 
shirt,  wet  Avith  sweat,  which  renders  the  summer  heats 
of  soutliern  climates  so  insupportable  ;  but  flannel 
promotes  perspiration,  and  favours  its  evaporation  ; 
and  evaporation,  as  is  well  known,  produces  positive 
cold." 

Dr.  Willich,  though  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the 
wearing  of  flannel,  says,  nevertheless,  that  there  are 
certain  cases  in  which  it  cannot,  with  strict  propriety, 
be  used  as  an  under-dress.  In  order  to  enable  the 
reader  to  ascertain  ^vhether  its  constant  use  be  advise- 
able  or  not,  we  shall  point  out  the  leading  circum- 
stances which  may,  in  this-  respect,  influence  his  de- 
termination :  it  is  a  salutary  dress  to  all  those,  in 
general,  who  have  passed  the  meridian  of  life,  or  the 
35th  year  of  their  age  ;  though  they  should  not  have 
been  accustomed  to  it  from  their  infancy ;  to  persons 
of  a  cold  and  phlegmatic  habit,  or  leading  a  sedentary 
life  ;  to  such  as  are  subject  to  fifs  of  the  gout,  rheu- 
matism, frequent  colds  and  catarrhs  ;  to  individuals 
very  susceptible  of  impressions  connected  with  the  vi- 
cissitude's of  air,  weather,  and  climate  ;  as  well  as  to 
nervous  patients,  and  those  who  have  recently  reco- 
vered from  severe  chronical  diseases.  On  the  contrary, 
the  wearing  of  Hannel  next  the  skin  may  be  injurious  to 
constitutions  so  organized  that  they  are  liable  to  pro- 
fuse perspiration,  on  taking  even  moderate  exercise  ; 
or  to  those  who  are  already  alllicted  with  scorbutic  or 
other  eruptions  of  the  skin  ;  or,  lastly,  to  all  such 
irritable  and  whimsical  persons  as  possess  neither  bo- 
dily nor  mental  vigour  suflicient  to  overcome  the  first 
unu  ual  sensations  which  it  occasions.  But  we  are 
fully  warranted  to  assert,  from  daily  experience,  that 
the  habitual -use  of  this  beneficent  texture,  has  essen- 
tially contributed  to  the  recovery  of  numberless  rick- 
etty  children,  not  less  than  to  the  saving  of  others 
who  were  born  of  feeble  and  enervafed  parents.  In 
short,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  a  more 
general  adoption  of  this  salutiferous  cloth  might  pre- 
vent many  lafal  inflammations  of  the  tiiroat,  breast, 
lungs,  &c.  to  which  the  poorer  class  of  people  are  re- 
markably liable;  and  thus  preserve  the  lives  of  multi- 
tudes who  now  become  a  prey  to  our  dan.p  and  variable 
cJiina'e. 

FLATULENCY,  a  very  common  disorder,  arising 
from  vapaiirs  generated  in  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
It  occasions  distensions,  disagreeable  s&nsations,  and 


frequently  a  considerable  degree  of  pain.  Sedentary- 
persons,  and  those  who  are  of  a  delicate  constitution, 
especially  women,  are  very  liable  to  attacks  of  this 
complaint,  which  is  generally  induced  by  the  eating 
of  peas,  beans,  and  other  leguminous  food.  Animal 
fats,  especially  those  of  mutton  and  veal,  if  immode- 
rately used,  with  large  draughts  of  weak  liquors  imme- 
diately after  eating  them,  are  apt  to  turn/^  ancid  on  the 
stomach,  and  to  be  accompanied  with  flatulency. 
The  drinking  of  turbid  or  feculent  liquors,  whether 
new  or  old,  as  well  as  excessive  potations  of  hot  tea^ 
produce  a  similar  effect.  The  habit  of  the  patient 
likewise  contributes  towards  the  generation  of  these 
vapours;  so  that  in  phlegmatic  constitutions,  where  the 
bowels  are  of  a  dry  and  costive  disposition,  this  com- 
plaint is  most  frequent  and  painful. 

The  general  method  of  treating  flatulency  consists 
in  administering  alkaline  remedies,  such  as  kali  or 
magnesia;  the  latter  joined  with  aromatics,  which, 
however,  ought  to  be  taken  with  some  caution,  as  they 
may  irritate  rather  than  relieve.  The  poorer  class, 
who  are  subject  to  flatulency,  usually  have  recourse 
to  drams,  remedies  which  are  extremely  improper  ; 
and,  though  they  afford  a  temporary  relief,  eventually 
impair  the  appetite  and  constitution. 

Dr.  Willich  says,  the  safest  mode  of  treatment  is^ 
to  keep  the  bowels  gently  open  by  means  of  clysters^ 
prepared  of  half  a  pint  of  mutton-broth,  in  which  half 
an  ounce  of  carraway  seeds  has  been  boiled,  adding 
two  spoonfuls  of  sweet  oil,  and  one  of  soft  sugar  ; 
which  should  be  repeated  three  or  four  times  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  During  the  intermediate  days,  gentle  lax- 
ativcs,  consisting  of  single  drachms  of  vitriolated  tar- 
tar, dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  cinnamon  water,  may- 
be taken  every  three  hours,  till  they  produce  the  de- 
sired  effect.    See  Dyspepsia. 

FLATUS ;  Avind,  or  evolved  gas,  collected  in  the 
bowels,  or  other  cavities  of  the  body.  See  Flatu- 
lency. 

FLAX-LEAVED  DAPIINE.    See  Thymelcea. 

FLAX,  PURGING.    See  Linum  Catharticum. 

FLAX,  SPURGE.    See  Thymelcea. 

FLEAM,  an  instrument  for  Jetting  blood,  formerly 
used  by  surgeons,  but  now  confined  to  veterinary 
practitioners  ;  its  use  having  been  superceded  by  the 
lancet. 

FLEA-WORT.    See  Psyllium. 

FLE'XOR,  (from  Jlecto^  to  bend),  a  name  applied 
to  several  muscles,  whose  office  it  is  to  draw  parts,  into 
which  they  are  inserted,  towards  their  opposite  points  • 
of  attachment. 

FLEXOR  ACCESSORIUM  DIGITORUM  PE- 
DIS.   See  Flexor  longus  ixigitouum  pedis. 

FLEXOR  BREVIS  DIGITORUM  PEDIS,  PER- 
FORATUS,  SUBLIMIS:  that  called  perforaius,  or 
subliinis^  by  Douglas.  It  is  a  flexor  muscle  of  the 
toes,  situatt'd  on  the  foot.  It  arises  by  a  narrow  ten- 
dinous and  fleshy  beginning  from  the  inferior  protube- 
rance of  the  OS  ciilcis.  It  tiki'Avise  derives  many  fleshy 
fibres  from  the  adjacent  aponeurosis,  and  soon  forms 
a  thick  belly,  which  divides  into  four  portions.  Each 
of  these  portions  terminates  in  a  flat  tendon,  the  fibres 
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of  which  decussate,  to  afford  a  passage  to  a  tendon  of 
the  long  flexor,  and  afterwards  re-uniting,  are  inserted 
into  the  second  phalanx  of  each  of  the  four  lesser  toes. 
This  muscle  bends  the  second  joint  of  the  toes. 

FLEXOR  BREVIS  MINIMI  DIGITI  PEDIS, 
the  Parafhenar  minor  of  Winslow ;  a  little  muscle 
situated  along  the  inferior  surface  and  outer  edge  of 
the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  little  toe.  It  arises  tendi- 
nous from  the  basis  of,  that  bone,  and  from  the  liga- 
ments that  connect  it  to  the  cuboides.  It  soon  becomes 
fleshy,  and  adheres  almost  the  whole  length  of  the  me- 
tatarsal bone,  at  the  anterior  extrcmily  of  which  it 
forms  a  small  tendon  that  is  inserted  into  the  root  of 
the  first  joint  of  the  little  toe.  The  use  of  this  muscle 
is  to  bend  the  little  toe. 

FLEXOR  BREVIS  POLLICIS  MANUS,  the 
Flexor  secundi  internodii  of  Douglas,  and  Thenar  of 
Winslow.  This  muscle  divides  into  two  portions,  be- 
ing separated  by  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  longus  polli- 
cis.  The  outer  portion  arises  tendinous  from  the 
anterior  part  of  the  os  trapezoides  and  internal  annu- 
lar ligament.  The  second  or  innermost  arjd  thickest 
portion,  arises  from  the  same  bone,  and  likewise  from 
the  OS  magnum,  and  cuneiforme.  Both  these  portions 
are  inserted  tendinous  into  the  sesamoid  'bones,  and 
second  bone  of  the  thumb.  This  muscle  bends  the 
second  joint  of  the  thumb. 

FLEXOR  BREVIS  POLLICIS  PEDIS  ;  a  muscle 
of  the  great  toe,  which  it  bends  at  the  first  joint  of 
the  great  toe.  It  is  situated  on  the  metatarsal  bone  of 
the  great  toe,  arises  tendinous  from  the  under  and  an- 
terior parts  of  the  os  calcis,  and  from  the  under  part 
of  the  OS  cuneiform';  externum.  It  soon  becomes 
fleshy  and  divisible  info  two  portions,  which  do  not 
separate  from  each  other  till  they  have  reached  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great 
toe,  where  they  become  tendinous,  and  then  the  in- 
nermost portion  unites  with  the  tendon  of  the  abduc- 
tor, and  the  outermost  with  that  of  the  adductor 
ppllicis.  They  adhere  to  the  external  sesamoid  bone, 
and  are  lastly  inserted  into  the  root  of  the  first  joint 
of  the  great  toe.  These  two  portions,  by  their  separa- 
tion, form  a  groove,  in  which  the  tendon  of  the  liexor 
longus  pollicis  lies. 

FLE'XOR  CARPI  RADIALIS  ;  the  radialis  in- 
terniis  of  Albinus  and  Winslow;  a  long  and  thin 
muscle,  situated  obliquely  at  the  inner  and  anterior 
part  of  the  fore-arm,  between  the  palmaris  longus  and 
the  pronator  teres.  It  arises  tendinous  from  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  and,  by  many  fleshy  fibres, 
from  the  adjacent  tendinous  fascia.  It  descends  along 
the  inferior  edge  of  the  prona!or  teres,  and  terminates 
in  a  long,  flat,  and  thin  tendon,  which  afterwards  be- 
comes narrower  and  thicker,  and  after  paFsing  under 
the  internal  annular  ligament,  in  a  groove  distinct  from 
the  other  t^-ndons  of  the  wrist,  it  again  spreads,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  superior  fore  and  upper  part  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  which  sustains  the  fore-finger.  It 
bends  the  hand,  and  its  oblique  direction  also  enables 
it  to  assist  in  its  pronation,  tho\igh  in  a  limited  way. 

FLE'XOR  CARPI  ULNARlS,  the  Ulnaris  inter- 
nus  of  Winslow  and  Albinus ;  a  muscle,  situated  on 


the  cubit  or  fore-arm,  that  assists  the  former  in  bend- 
ing the  arm.  It  arises  tendinous  from  the  inner  con- 
dyle of  the  OS  humeri,  and,  by  a  small  fleshy  origin, 
from  the  anterior  edge  of  the  olecranon.  Betwcin 
these  two  portions,  Ave  find  the  ulnar  nerve  passing  to 
the  fore- arm.  Some  of  its  fibres  arise  likewise  from 
the  tendinous  fascia  that  covers  the  muscles  of  the  fore- 
arm. On  descending,  it  soon  becomes  tendinous,  but 
its  fleshy  fibres  do  not  quite  disappear,  till  it  has  reach- 
ed the  lower  extremity  of  the  ulna,  where  its  tendon 
spreads  a  little,  and,  after  sending  ofl"  some  fibres  to 
the  external  and  internal  and  annular  ligaments,  is 
inserted  in  the  pisiform  bone. 

FLE'XOR  LONGUS  DIGITORUM  PEDIS, 
PROFUNDUS,  PERFORANS.  This  is  a  flexor 
muscle  of  the  toes,  situated  along  the  posterior  part 
and  inner  side  of  the  leg.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the 
back  of  the  tibia,  runs  down  to  the  internal  ancle, 
and  afterwards,  its  tendon  passes  under  a  kind  of  an- 
nular ligament,  and  then  through  a  sinuosity  at  the 
inside  of  the  os  calcis.  it  soon  receives  a  small  tendon 
from  the  flexor  longus  pollicis  pedis,  and  about  the 
middle  of  the  foot  it  divides  into  four  tendons,  which 
pass  through  the  slits  of  the  flexor  brevis  digitorum 
pedis,  and  are  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  last 
bone  in  all  the  lesser  toes.  About  the  middle  of  the 
foot  this  muscle  unites  with  a  fleshy  portion,  which, 
from  Sylvius,  its  first  describer,  has  been  usually  called 
maaa  carnea  Jacobi  Sjjlvii :  it  is  also  termed  Flexor 
acceisorius  digitorum  pedis.  This  appendage  arises 
by  a  thin  fleshy  origin,  from  the  greatest  part  of  the 
sinuosity  of  the  os  calcis,  and  likewise  by  a  tliin  ten- 
dinous beginning  from  the  antei  ior  part  of  the  exter- 
nal tubercle  of  that  bone ;  it  soon  becomes  all  fleshy, 
and  unites  to  the  long  flexor  just  before  it  divides  into 
its  four  tendons.  The  ubc  of  this  muscle  is  to  bend 
down  the  la.st  joint  of  the  toes. 

FLE'XOR  LONGUS  POLLICIS  MANUS,  so 
named  by  Winslow  and  Albinus ;  the  Jlt'xur  tertii 
iitternodii  of  Douglas.  This  muscle  is  placed  at  the 
side  of  that  last  described,  and  is  covered  by  the  ex- 
tensores  carpi  radiales.  it  rises  fleshly  from  the  an- 
terior surface  of  the  radius  immediately  below  the 
insertion  of  the  biceps,  and  is  continued  dov/n  along 
the  oblique  ridge,  which  serves  for  the  insertion  of  the 
supinator  brevis,  as  far  as  the  jironator  quadratus. 
Some  of  its  fibres  spring  likewise  from  the  neighbouring 
edge  of  the  interosseous  ligament.  Its  tendon  passes 
under  the  internal  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  runs 
along  the  inner  surface  of  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb, 
between  the  two  portions  of  the  flexor  brevis  ])oilicis, 
and  then  goes  to  be  inserted  into  tlie  last  joint  of  the 
thumb,  being  bound  down  in  its  way  by  the  ligament- 
ous expansion  over  the  second  bone,  in  some  sub- 
jects, a  tendinous  portion  arises  from  the  inner  condyle 
of  the  OS  humeri ;  forming  a  fleshy  slip,  tha;  commonly 
terminates  near  the  upper  part  of  the  origin  oi  this 
muscle  from  the  radius.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is 
to  bend  the  thumb  at  the  last  joint. 

FLE'XOR  LONGUS  POLLICIS  PEDIS  ;  a  mus- 
cle situated  along  he  posterior  part  of  the  leg.  It 
arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  a  little  below  the  bead  of' 
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the  fibula,  and  its  fibres  continue  attached  to  that  bone 
almost  to  its  extremity.  Just  above  the  heel  it  ter- 
minates in  a  round  tendon,  which,  after  passing  in  a 
grooVe  situated  at  the  posterior  edge  of  the  astragalus, 
and  internal  and  lateral  part  of  the  os  calcis,  where  it 
is  secured  by  an  annular  ligament,  goes  to  be  inserted 
into  the  last  bone  of  the  great  toe.  Its  use  is  to  bend 
the  great  toe. 

FLE  XOR  OSSIS  METACA.RPI  POLLICIS,  the 
opponens  ■pollicis^  and  Jlexor  primi  internodii  of  Doug- 
las ;  a  muscle  situated  under  the. abductor  brevis  pol- 
licis,  which  it  resembles  in  shape.  It  rises  tendinous 
-and  fleshy  from  the  os  scaphoides  and  from  the  ante- 
rior and  inner  part  of  the  internal  annular  ligament; 
is  inserted  tendinous  and  fleshy  into  the  under  and  an- 
terior part  of  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb  :  and  serves 
to  turn  the  first  bone  of  the  thumb  upon  its  axis,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  bring  it  inwards,  in  opposition  to 
the  other  fingers. 

FLE  XOR  PARVUS  MINIMI  DIGITI  MANUS, 
the  abductor  minimi  digili,  and  hypothenar  liiolani  of 
Douglas,  a  muscle  placed  along  the  inner  surface  of 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  finger.  It  arises 
tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  hook-like  process  of  the 
unciform  bone,  and  likewise  from  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  adjacent  part  of  the  annular  ligament.  It  ter- 
minates in  a  flat  tendon,  which  is  connected  with  that 
of  the  abductor  minimi  digiti,  and  inserted  into  the 
inner  and  anterior  part  of  the  upper  end  of  the  first 
bone  of  the  little  finger.  Its  office  is  to  bend  the  little 
finger,  and  likewise  to  assist  the  abductor  muscle. 

FLEXOR  PROFUNDUS  PERFORANS,  the 
profundus  of  Albinus,  and  perjorans  of  Douglas ;  a 
muscle  situated  on  the  fore-arm,  immediately  under  the 
perforatus,  which  it  closely  resembles,  in  shape.  It 
arises  fleshy  from  the  external  side,  and  upper  part,  of 
the  ulna,  for  some  way  downwards,  and  from  a  large 
portion  of  the  interosseous  ligament.  It  separates 
into  four  tendons  a  little  before  it  passes  under  the 
annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  and  these  pass  through 
the  slits  in  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  sublimis,  to  be 
inserted  into  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  the  third  or 
last  bone  of  all  the  four  fingers,  which  joints  it  is 
their  office  to  bend. 

FLE'XOR  SUBLIMIS  PERFORATUS ;  which 
is  the  perforatus  of  Cowper,  Douglas,  and  Winslow, 
and,  by  Albinus  and  others,  named  sublimis.  This 
muscle  got  the  name  of  perforatus  from  its  tendons 
being  perforated  by  those  of  another  flexor  muscle  of 
the  finger,  called  the  perforans.  Those  anatomists 
who  give  it  the  appellation  of  sublimis,  consider  its 
situation  with  respect  to  the  latter,  and  which,  instead 
of  perjorans^  they  name  profundus.  It  is  a  long  mus- 
cle, situated  commonly  at  the  anterior  and  inner 
part  of  the  fore-arm,  between  the  palmaris  longus  and 
the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  ;  though,  in  some  subjects,  it  is 
placed  under  the  former  of  these  muscles,  between  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  flexor  carpi  radialis.  This 
muscle  arises,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  from  the  inner  edge  of 
the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna,  and  from  the  upper 
and  fore  part  of  the  radius,  dowa  to  near  the  insertion 


of  the  pronator  teres.  A  little  below  the  middle  ©f 
the  fore-arm  its  bcUy  divides  into  four  portions,  which 
become  as  many  round  tendons,  that  pass  all  together 
under  the  internal  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  after 
which  they  separate  from  each  other,  become  thin  and 
fiat,  and  running  along  the  palm  of  the  hand,  under 
the  aponeurosis,  are  inserted  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  second  bone  of  each  finger.  Previous  to  this  in- 
sertion, however,  the  fibres  of  each  tendon  decussate 
near  the  extremity  of  the  first  bone,  so  as  to  afford 
a  passage  to  a  tendon  of  the  perforans.  Of  these  four, 
the  tendon  of  the  middle-finger  is  the  largest,  that  of 
the  fore-finger  the  next  in  size,  and  that  of  the  little- 
finger  the  smallest.  This  muscle  bends  the  second  joint 
of  the  fingers. 

FLE'XOR  TERTII  INTERNODII.    See  Flex- 

OR   LONGUS   POLLICIfi  MANUS. 

FLINT,  a  quartzose  stone,  very  hard  and  compact; 
©f  a  solid  structure  ;  always  invested  with  an  outward 
crust;  and  either  transparent  or  semitransparent.  See 
SiLEX.  When  two  or  three  parts  of  alkaline  salt 
are  added  to  one  of  vitrifiable  earth,  and  the  degree 
of  heat  is  carried  no  further  than  to  melt  the  mixture, 
without  giving  time  for  the  alkali  to  evaporate,  the 
product  obtained  is  a  vitriform  mass,  in  which  the 
earth  is  held  in  solution  ;  but  as  the  mixture  retains  a 
great  superabundance  of  alkali,  it  preserves  almost  all 
the  properties  of  alkaline  salt ;  it  powerfully  attracts 
moisture  from  the  air,  and  deliquesces.  In  this  state 
it  is  called  Liquor  of  flints 

FLO'RES  BE'NZOES.    See  Benzoic  acid. 

FLO'RES  SU'LPHURIS.    See  Sulphue. 

FLO'RES  SU'LPHURIS  LO'IT,  a  preparation  in 
which  the  flowers  of  sulphur  are  boiled  and  washed  in 
water.  Thus  are  formed  the  flares  sulphuris  loti  of  the 
pharmacopoeias.  Analogous  to  this  preparation  is  the 
sulphur  prcEcipitutum.  None  of  these  possess  virtues 
superior  to  those  of  common  sulphur ;  yet,  like  that 
remedy,  they  are  administered  in  constipation  of  the 
bowels,  where  there  are  piles  ;  colica  pictonum,  worm 
cases,  and  to  diminish  salivations  which  supervene 
accidentally. 

FLORESCE'NTIA  (from  floresco,  to  flourish  or 
bloom),  in  botany,  the  act  of  flowering,  which  Lin- 
naeus and  ihe  sexualists  compare  to  the  act  of  genera- 
tion in  animals  ;  as  the  ripening  of  the  fruit  resembles 
the  birih.    See  F'los. 

FLORIBU'NDI  (from  floresco,  to  blossom),  in  bo- 
tany, the  name  of  the  seventh  class  in  Linnjeus's  Me- 
thod founded  on  the  calyx.  It  consists  of  plants  having 
a  simple  perianthium,  into  which  are  inserted  the  petals 
and  stamina.  This  class  comprehends  the  icosandria 
of  the  Sexual  Method,  and  the  two  natural  orders,  Ca- 
lycanthemtt  and  Calyciflorce . 

FJjO'S,  a  flower,  in  botany.  See  Flower.  Fcemineus 
flos,  is  a  flower  which  is  furnished  with  the  pointal  or  fe- 
male organs  of  generation,  but  wants  the  stamina  or  male 
organs.  Female  flowers  may  be  produced  apart  from 
the  male,  either  on  the  same  root  or  on  distinct  plants. 
Birch  and  mulberry  are  examples  of  the  first  case ; 
willow  and  poplar  of  the  second.  Masculus  Jlos,  is  a 
tnale  flower.  By  this  name  Linnaeus  and  the  sexualisis 
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distinguish  a  flower  -which  contains  the  stamen,  reck- 
oned by  these  botanists  the  male  organ  of  generation  ; 
but  not  the  stigma  or  female  organ.  All  the  plants  of 
the  class  dioecia  of  Linnaeus  have  male  and  female  flow- 
ers upon  different  roots  ;  those  of  the  class  moncecia 
bear  flowers  of  dilierent  sexes  on  the  same  root.  The 
plants,  therefore,  of  the  former  are  only  male  and  fe- 
male  :  those  of  the  latter  are  androgynous  ;  that  is, 
contain  a  mixture  of  both  male  and  female  flowers. 

FLOSCULO'Sl;  the  name  given  to  the  twelfth 
class  in  Tournefort's  Method.  It  consists  of  compound 
flowers  which  are  composed  entirely  of  florets  with 
hollow  luouel-shaped  petals.  This  is  exemplified  in 
the  following  plants:  viz.  burdock,  thistle,  artichoke, 
blue-bottle,  and  cudweed.  To  this  class  Tournefort 
adds  scabious,  teasel,  and  some  others,  which  resemble 
the  compound  flowers  in  being  contained  within  a 
common  calyx.  Most  of  the  plants  in  this  class  belong 
to  the  two  first  orders  in  the  class  Si^ngenesia  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

FLO'SCULUS,  in  botany,  a  partial  or  lesser  floret 
of  an  aggregate  flower.    See  Fl&wer. 

FLOUR,  the  meal  of  wheat-corn,  finely  ground 
and  sifted.  See  Meal.  The  grain  itself  is  not  only 
subject  to  be  eaten  by  insects  in  that  state;  but,  when 
ground  into  flour,  it  gives  birth  to  another  race  of  de- 
stroyers,  that  eat  it  unmcrcilully,  and  increase  so  fast 
in  it,  that  it  is  not  long  before  they  wholly  destroy  the 
substance.  The  finest  flour  is  most  liable  to  contain 
these,  especially  when  stale  or  ill  prepared.  They  do 
vast  mischief  among  magazines  of  it,  laid  up  for  armies 
and  other  public  uses.  When  they  have  once  taken 
possession  of  a  parcel  of  this  valuable  commodity,  it  is 
impossrble  to  drive  them  out ;  and  they  increase  so 
fast,  that  the  only  method  of  preventing  the  total  loss 
of  the  parcel  is  to  make  it  up  into  bread  as  soon  as  can 
be  done.  The  way  to  prevent  their  breeding  in  the 
flour,  is  to  preserve  it  from  damp  :  nothing  gets  more 
injury  by  being  put  up  moist  than  flour;  and  yet 
nothing  is  more  frequently  the  case.  It  should  be  al- 
ways carefully  and  thoroughly  dried  before  it  is  packed 
np  ;  and  the  barrels  also  dried  into  which  it  is  put ; 
then,  if  they  are  placed  in  a  room  tolerably  warm  and 
dry,  they  will  keep  it  wcli.  Too  dry  a  place  never 
xloes  flour  any  huit,  though  one  too  moist  and  hot  al- 
most always  spoils  it.  Flour,  when  carefully  analysed, 
is  found  to  be  composed  of  three  very  different  sub- 
stances. The  first  and  most  abundant  iy  pure  starchy 
or  white  fecule,  insoluble  in  cold  but  soluble  in  hot 
water,  and  of  the  nature  of  mucous  substances.  The 
second  is  a  gluten,  most  of  whose  properties  have  been 
described  under  the  article  Bread.  The  third  is  of  a 
mild  nature,  perfectly  soluble  in  cold  water,  of  the  na- 
ture of  saccharine  extractive  mucous  matters.  It  is 
susceptible  of  the  spirituous  fermentation,  and  is  found 
but  in  small  quantity  in  the  flour  of  wheat.  See 
Wheat. 

FLOWER,  in  botany.  See  Corolla.  The  flow- 
er, according  to  former  botanists,  as  Columna,  Jungius, 
Ray,  and  Tourneiort,  meant  the  petals  or  coloured 
leaves  of  a  plant,  which  generally  adhere  to  the  seed- 
bud,  or  rudiment  of  the  fruit :  but  since  the  introduc- 


tion of  the  sexual  method  of  Linnaeus,  these  hare  lost 
their  importance,  and  are  now  only  considered  as  a 
finer  sort  of  cover,  which,  though  generally  present,  is 
not  to  be  deemed  e  sential. 

This  term  then,  in  modern  botany,  Dr.  Milne  says, 
is  as  different  in  meaning  ;rom  the  same  term  in  former 
writers,  as  from  the  vu'gar  accepiations  of  the  word  at 
this  day.  The  petals,  the  calyx,  nay,  the  threads  ©r 
filaments  of  the  stamina  may  all  be  wanting  ;  yet  it  is 
a  flower  still,  provided  the  antherae  or  male  organ,  and 
the  stigma  or  summit  of  the  style,  the  female  organ, 
can  be  traced,  and  that  either  immediately  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  one  another,  as  in  most  plants;  on 
dilierent  parts  of  the  same  plant,  as  in  the  class  Mo- 
ncecia ;  or  on  difierent  plants,  raised  from  the  same 
seed,  as  in  the  class  Dieecia.  In  this  manner  is  to 
be  understood  the  general  principle  with  which  the 
Sexual  Method  sets  out,  that  every  vegetable  is  fur- 
nished with  flower  and  fruit.  The  essence  of  the 
flower,  as  the  author  immediately  subjoins,  consists 
in  the  anlherw  and  stigmata,  which  constitute  a  flower, 
whether  the  covers,  that  is,  the  calyx  and  petals,  are 
present  or  not. 

The  general  principle  above  mentioned  is  extend- 
ed to  those  plants  vulgarly  called  imperfect ;  viz.  the 
Jems,  mosses,  fungi,  lichens,  <md  sea-zceed ;  in  most 
of  which  there  is  nothing  that  resembles  flower  or 
fruit.  As,  however,  in  a  few  genera,  something  lik» 
stamina  and.  seeds  have  been  discovered  ;  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  are  all  furnished  with  similar  parts, 
although  their  minuteness,  or  their  situation  within 
the  plant,  may  prevent  us  from  discovering  them. 
The  calyx,  petals,  stamina  and  pointal  are  properly 
parts  of  the  flower;  the  remaining  parts  of  the  fructi- 
fication pertaining  only  to  the  fruit. 

In  the  Linnaean  system,  complete  flowers  are  dU 
Tided  into  simple  and  aggregate.  Simple  flowers  dif- 
fer from  aggregate  in  this,  that  they  have  not  any 
part  of  fructification  common  to  many  flowers,  as  is 
the  case  with  aggregate.  Flowers  arc  called  aggre- 
gate when  many  flosculi  are,  by  the  mediation  of 
some  part  of  the  fructification  common  to  them  all, 
so  united,  that  no  one  of  them  could  be  taken  out, 
without  destroying  the  form  of  the  whole,  of  which 
it  was  a  part.  The  common  part  in  aggregate  flow- 
ers, is  either  the  receptacle  or  the  calyx.  A  partial 
flower  of  the  aggregate  sort  is  c?d]edJlosculits,  a  flo- 
ret. Aggregate  flowers  are  primarily  divisible  into 
seven  kinds,  which,  from  diiferent  circumstances,  are 
termed  by  Linnaeus  the  Aggregate,  properly  so  called, 
the  Compound,  the  Umbellate,  the  Ci/mose,  the  Amen- 
taceous, the  Glumose,  the  Spadiceous.  A  flower  is  com- 
monly called  t/!oi^^/e,  when  some  of  the  parts  of  fructifi- 
cation are  augmented  in  number,  and  others  thereby 
excluded;.  The  luxuriancy  is  commonly  ow  ing  to  unusual 
nourishment ;  the  part  multiplied  is  usually  the  corolla, 
but  sometimes  the  calyx  also  ;  and  by  this  increase  of 
the  covers,  the  essential  parts  of  fructification  are  de- 
stroyed, and  they  are  then  accounted,  by  botanists,  mon- 
sters, though  so  highly  prized  by  the  florist.  Luxuriant 
flowers  are  divisible  into,  Multiplicati,  multiplied  ; 
Pleni,  full,  and  Proliferi,  producing  young.   To  these 
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may  be  addod  Mutilate^  maimed,  or'siich  as  are  deficient 
in  some  part;  -which  stand  opposed  to  the  luxuriant 
ones.  Flowers  are  farther  distinguished  into  male,  fe- 
male, and  hermaphrodite,    Sec  Botany. 

FLOWEll-DE-LUCE.    See  Ibis  nostras. 

FLOWERS,  in  chemistry.  By  this  name  are  gene- 
rally understood  bodies  reduced  into  very  fine  parts, 
either  spontaneously  or  by  some  operation  of  art:  but 
the  term  is  chiefly  applied  to  volatile  solid  substances, 
reduced  into  very  fine  parts,  or  into  a  kind  of  meal,  by 
sublimation.  Some  flowei's  are  nothing  else  than  the 
bodies  themselves,  -which  are  sublimed  entire,  without 
suffering  any  alteration  or  decomposition  ;  and  other 
flowers  are  Ibrmed  only  of  some  of  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  body  subjected  to  sublimation.  The  flowers  of 
benjamin,  sulphur,  and  zinc,  furnish  examples. 

FLOWERS  OF  BENJAMIN    See  Benzoic  acid. 

FLOWERS  OF  ZINC.    See  Zimc. 

FLOATS,  salts  which  are  formed  by  the  fluoric 
acid,  combined  with  dilferent  bases :  thus,  we  have  the 
Jluats  of  alumine^  ammoniac^  &c. 

FLUCTUATION,  in  surgery,  a  term  often  used 
to  express  the  undulation  of  a  confined  fluid.  Thus 
-when  matter  is  foimed  in  an  abscess,  or  when  water 
accumulates  in  the  abdomen,  if  the  abscess  or  abdo- 
men be  lightly  pressed  with  the  fingers,  tlie  motion  of 
fluctuation  may  be  felt  very  plainly. 

FLUELLIN.    See  Elatine. 

FLUID,  that  substance,  the  constituent  principles 
of  w  Iiich  so  little  attra-ct  each  other,  that,  when  poured 
out,  it  drops  gtiffafim,  and  adapts  itself,  in  every  re- 
spect, to  the  form  of  the  vessel  containing  it.  See 
F"lutdity. 

FLUIDITY,  that  state  or  alTection  of  bodies  which 
denominates  or  renders  them  fluid  ;  or  that  property 
by  which  they  yield  to  (he  smallest  force  impressed  :  in 
contradistinction  to  solidity  or  firmness.  Fluidity  is 
to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  liquidity  or  huniidi- 
ty,  which  latter  implies  wetting  or  adhering.  Thus 
air,  a;thcr,  mercury,  and  otlier  mel'ed  metals,  and  even 
smoke  and  flame  itself,  are  fluid  bodies,  but  not  licjuid 
ones;  whilst  water,  beer,  milk,  urine,  kc.  are  both 
fluids  and  liqiiiils  at  the  same  time. 

The  nature  and  causes  of  fluidity  have  been  various- 
ly assigned.  The  Gassendists,  and  ancient  corpuscula- 
rians,  require  only  three  conditions  as  fiecessary  to  it, 
viz.  a  smallness  and  smoothness  of  the  particles  of  the 
body,  vacuities  interspersed  between  them,  and  a  sphe- 
rical figure.  The  Cartesians,  and  after  them  Dr. 
Hook,  Mr.  Boyle,  &c.  b  'sidc  these  circumstances,  re- 
quire also  a  cer'ain  internal  or  intestine  motion  of  the 
particles  as  chietly  contributing  to  fluidity  Thus  Mr. 
Boyle,  in  his  History  of  Fluidity,  argues  from  various 
experiments;  for  exan-iple,  a  little  dry  powder  of  ala- 
baster, or  plaster  of  I'aris,  finely  sifted,  being  put  info 
a  vessel  over  the  fiie  soon  begins  (o  boil  like  water; 
exhibiting  all  he  motions  and  phenomena  of  a  boiling 
liquor:  it  will  'umble  variously  in  great  waves  like 
that;  will  bea.-  sUrring  with  a  -tick  or  Ldle  like  that, 
vvithout  resisting:  and,  if  strorgly  stirred  near  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  i's  wave^  wdl  apparently  dash  against 
it;  yet  it  is  all  the  wliiiu  a  dry  parched  po-wder. 


The  like  is  observed  in  sand ;  a  dish  of  which  facing 
set  on  a  drum-head,  briskly  beaten  by  the  sticks,  or  on 
the  upper  stone  of  a  irill,  it  in  all  respects  emulates  the 
properties  of  a  fluid  body.  Thus,  a  heavy  body  will 
immediately  sink  in  it  to  the  bottom,  and  a  light  one 
emerge  to  the  top  :  each  grain  of  sand  has  a  constant 
vibratory  and  dancing  motion;  and  if  a  hole  be  made 
in  the  side  of  the  dish,  the  sand  will  spin  out  like 
water. 

The  Cartesians  bring  many  considerations  to  prove, 
that  the  parts  of  fluids  are  in  continual  motion  :  as  1st, 
The  change  of  solids  into  fluids,  e.  g.  ice  info  water, 
and  vice  versa;  the  chief  difference  between  the  body 
in  those  two  states  consisting  in  this,  that  the  parts, 
being  fixed  and  at  rest  in  the  one,  resist  the  touch; 
whereas  in  the  other,  being  already  in  motion,  they 
give  way  to  the  slightest  impulse.  2f%,  The  effects  of 
fluids,  which  commonly  proceed  from  motion :  such 
are  the  insinuation  of  fluids  among  the  pores  of  bodies; 
the  softening  and  dissolving  hard  bodies ;  the  actions 
of  corrosive  menstruums,  &c.  besides  that  no  solid  can 
be  brought  to  a  state  of  fluidity,  without  the  interven-  % 
tion  of  some  moving  or  moveable  body,  as  fire,  air,  or 
water.  Air,  the  same  philosophers  hold  to  be  the  first 
spring  of  these  causes  of  fluidity,  it  being  this  that  gives 
motion  to  fire  and  water,  though  itself  receives  its 
motion  and  action  from  the  ether,  or  subtle  medium. 

But  Boerhaave  pleads  strenuously  that  fire  is  the 
first  mover,  and  the  cause  of  all  fluidity  in  other  bo- 
dies, as  air,  water,  &c. :  without  this,  he  shows  that  the 
atmosphere  itself  would  fix  into  one  solid  mass.  And 
in  like  manner.  Dr.  Black,  of  Edinburgh,  mentions 
fluidity  as  an  effect  of  heat.  The  different  degrees  of 
heat  which  are  required  to  bring  diflerent  bodies  into  a 
state  of  fluidity,  he  supposes  may  depend  on  some  par- 
ticulars in  the  mixture  and  composition  of  the  bodies 
themselves :  which  is  rendered  farther  probable,  from 
considering,  that  the  natural  state  of  bodies  in  this  re- 
spect is  changed  by  certain  mixtures ;  thus,  when  two 
metals  are  compounded,  the  mixture  is  commonly  more 
fusible  than  either  of  fhem  separately. 

Newton's  idea  of  the  cause  of  fluidity  is  different: 
he  makes  it  to  be  the  great  principle  of  attraction. 
The  various  intestine  motions  and  agitation  among  the 
particles  Of  fluid  bodies,  hethinks  is  naturally  accounted 
for,  by  supposing  it  a  primary  law  of  nature,  that  as  all 
the  particles  of  matter  attract  each  olher  when  within 
a  certain  distance,  so  at  all  greater  distances  they  avoid 
and  fly  from  one  another.  For  then,  though  their 
common  gravity,  together  with  the  pressure  of  other 
bodies  upon  them,  may  keep  them  together^  in  a  mass, 
yet  their  continual  endeavour  to  avo^d  ene  another 
singly,  and  the  adventitious  impulses  of  heat  and  light, 
or  other  CNternal  causes,  may  make  the  particles  of 
fluids  continually  mcve  round  about  one  another, 
and  so  produce  this  qualify. 

As  therefore  the  cause  of  cohesion  of  (he  parts  of  solid 
biid  es  appears  *o  be  their  mutual  attraC'ion  :  so,  on 
tlii ;  principle,  Ihe  chief  cause  ot  fiu.di  y  sceius  to  be  a 
contrary  motion  impressed  on  the  pa;  tides  of  fluids; 
by  which  they  avoid  and  fly  from  one  another,  as  soon 
as  they  come  at,  and  as  long  as  they  keep  at,  such  a, 
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distance  from  each  otller.  It  is  observed  also,  in  all 
fluids,  that  the  direction  of  their  pressure  against  the 
vessels  which  contain  them,  is  in  lines  perpendicular  to 
the  sides  of  such  vessels  ;  which  property,  being  the 
necessary  result  of  the  spherical  figure  of  the  particles 
of  any  tliiid,  shows  that  such  are  the  parts  of  all  lluids, 
or  else  of  a  figure  very  nearly  aj)proacbing  to  it. 

FLUIDS,  a  general  name  for  the  liquid  secretions 
of  the  body.  See  Secretion.  The  drying  of  any 
part  of  the  human  body  demonstrates,  that  much  of  it 
consists  of  fluid.  ']  he  quantity  supposed  to  exist  in  a 
man  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  pouads  weight  is  estimat- 
ed at  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  pounds.  The  fluids 
of  the  human  body  are  divided  by  Dr.  Hooper  into, 
i.  Crude,  or  those  which  have  not  yet  entirely  put  on 
the  animal  nature,  as  the  chyme  and  chyle;  2.  San- 
guineous: to  this  is  referred  the  blood,  or  the  cruor  of 
the  blood;  3.  Lymphatic,  which  are  those  of  the  lym- 
phatic vessels,  and  the  nutritious  jelly  ;  4.  Secreted:  to 
tbis  head  are  referred  all  those  separated  from  the 
blood,  which  are  very  numerous ;  5.  Excrementitious, 
which  are  eliminated  from  the  body ;  as  the  alvine 
faeces,  urine,  cutaneous,  and  pulmonary  persipirable 
matter,  &c. 

The  secreted  humours  are  divided  into,  1.  Lacteal, 
which  are  white,  as  the  milk,  juice  of  the  prostate  and 
thymus  glands  ;  2.  Aqueous,  as  tbe  aqueous  humour  of 
the  eye  ;  3.  Mucous,  as  the  mucus  of  the  nostrils  and 
primae  viae  ;  4.  Albumi7ious,  as  the  serum  of  the  blood; 
5.  Oily,  as  the  oil  of  the  adipose  membrane :  6. 
Bilious,  as  the  bile,'  and  wax  of  the  ears.  The  fluids 
of  the  human  body  are  also  divided  from  their  motion 
into,  I.  Circulating,  which  continually  circulate  in  the 
vessels ;  2.  Commorant,  which  circulate  with  a  slow 
motion,  as  the  oil  of  the  adipose  membrane  and  male 
semen :  3.  Stagnant,  which  remain  for  a  certain  time 
in  any  receptacle,  as  cystic  bile,  urine,  and  the  alvine 
faeces  in  the  intestines. 

The  most  important  of  the  animal  fluids  is  the  blood, 
the  quantity  of  which,  contained  in  a  healthy  body,  is 
very  various,  and  difficult  to  be  ascertained.  Many 
diseases,  however,  may  arise  from  its  being  either  too 
scanty  or  too  abundant.    Too  great  a  quantity  of 
blood  is  produced  by  the  use  of  rich,  nourishing  diet, 
strong  drink,  accompanied  with  a  good  digestion: 
from  a  lazy,  sedentary  lir^,.or  much  sleep,  especially 
in  those  who  have  been  formerly  accustomed  to  much 
exercise;  with  many  other  causes  of  the  same  kind. 
It  renders  the  person  dull,  weak,  and  languid,  and 
sometimes  almost  totally  oppresses  him;  nor  are  those 
organs,  destined  for  moving  the  blood,  sufficient  for 
driving  forward  such  a  load.    The  pulse  sinks,  and 
sometimes  a  syncope,  vertigo,  or  palpitation,  takes 
place.    More  frequently,  however,  the  vessels'are  too 
much  distended,  and  ready  to  be  thrown  into  violertt 
and  irregular  motions.    Hence  a  disposition  to  fevers, 
inflammations,  an  unequal  distribution  of  the  blood, 
unusual  cotig  stions,  rupture  of  the  vessels,  and  ha;- 
morrhages.    Moreover,  by  reason  of  the  close  con- 
nection bei^ween  the  sanguiferous  and  the  nervous  sys- 
tems, a  fulness  of  blood  produces  a  disposition  to  spasm 
and  other  diseases  of  that  kind. 
Vol.  1^. 
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Hence  we  may  understand  why  a  plethora  is  some- 
times accompanied  with  a  weak,  and  sometimes  witli  a 
strong  and  hard  pulse;  why  it  is  the  cause,  as  well  as 
a  part  of,  so  many  distempers  ;  why  it  is  the  eliect  of  a 
high  state  of  health,  &c. 

The  want  of  a  due  quantity  of  blood  is  no  less  per- 
nicious than  too  great  an  abundance  of  it.  It  debili- 
tates the  person,  and  renders  him  unable  to  perfonn 
the  proper  offices  of  life;  produces  a  languid  circiia- 
tion,  syncope,  spasms,  and,  at  last,  death  itself.  In  a 
slighter  degree  of  the  disease,  the  body  is  emaciated 
through  want  of  nourishment,  and  its  functions  are  vi- 
tiated in  various  ways.  It  may  arise  from  want,  bad 
food,  or  such  as  aft'ords  little  nourishment;  from  bad 
digestion,  or  the  chyle  being  hindered  from  passing  into 
the  blood  :  from  fevers,  or  other  diseases  which  ex- 
haust  the  body  and  hinder  nutrition :  or  lastly,  from 
various  evacuations,  particularly  of  blood;  and  that  the 
more  especially  if  they  are  sudden,  for  in  slow  evacu- 
ations the  vessels  accommodate  themselves  surprisingly 
to  the  quantity  left  in  them.  Besides,  if  the  body  be 
slowly  exhausted,  the  excretions  are  lessened  by  reason 
of  the  deficiency  of  the  vital  power;  so  that  the  unu- 
sual expence  is  easily  compensated  by  the  unusual  re- 
tention. But  if  the  evacuation  happens  to  be  very 
sudden  and  great,  it  may  either  prove  mortal  in  a  short 
time,  or  break  the  constitution  to  a  degree  beyond 
recovery. 

By  a  great  and  long-continued  deficiency  of  blood, 
the  quality  of  it  also  is  impaired;  because  the  thin 
part  of  it  is  easily  and  soon  made  up;  but  the  gluti- 
nous, thick,  and  red  part,  not  so  easily.  Hence  the 
blood  becomes  thin,  pale,  scarcely  capable  of  coagula- 
tion, or  of  affording  a  proper  support  to  the  body.  Too 
great  thinness  of  the  blood  also  proceeds  from  using 
much  drink,  especially  of  the  aqueous  kind,  slender 
and  little  nourishing  diet,  a  bad  digestion  in  the 
stomach;  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  those  organs 
which  elaborate  the  red  part ;  or  from  suppression  of 
the  usual  evacuations  of  thin  humours,  as  sweat  or 
urine,  induced  by  cold,  a  fault  of  the  secreting  organs, 
or  by  putrescency.  But  along  with  this,  other  disorders 
of  the  blood  concur. 

A  too  thin  and  watery  blood  makes  the  face  pale, 
the  body  weak,  languid,  and  torpid  ;  the  solid  parts  be- 
come flaccid  from  want  of  nourishment,  and  having  too 
great  a  quantity  of  water  in  their  composition.  It 
brings  on  hydropic  eftusions  of  water  in  all  parts  of  the 
body,  by  reason  of  the  increased  exhalation  of  that  thin 
fluid  which  moistens  all  the  inward  parts  ;  partly  by 
reason  of  the  blood  itself  being  in  some  measure  dis- 
solved, so  that  it  passes  out  of  the  vessels  more  easily 
and  plentifully  than  it  ought  to  do  ;  and  partly  by  rea- 
son of  the  vessels  being  relaxed  beyond  their  usual 
pitch,  and  not  making  a  proper  resistance.  Besides, 
in  this  case,  the  lymphatics  are  so  far  from  abi  orbiug 
more  than  usual,  that,  partaking  likewise  of  the  gene- 
ral debility,  they  are  scarce  suthcient  for  performing 
their  proper  offices. 

Nature,  however,  has  taken  care,  by  the  most  sim- 
pie  means,  to  provide  against  so  many  and  so  great 
evils;  for  neither  does  the  blood  so  eaniy  become  thin  as 
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some  have  imagined,  nor  when  this  quality  takes  place 
docs  it  want  a  proper  remedy.  For  almost  instantly, 
if  the  person  be  otherwise  m  health,  the  excretions  of 
the  thinner  matters  are  greatly  augmented,  and  the 
whole  mass  of  blood,  in  a  short  time,  becomes  as  thick 
as  formerly. 

The  opposite  to  this,  namely,  too  great  a  thickness 
of  the  blood,  though  often  spoken  of  by  physicians,  is 
very  rarely  if  ever  observed  ;  and  those  fevers  and 
inflammations  which  have  been  thought  to  arise  from 
thence,  are  now  found  to  originate  from  other  causes. 
The  following  Avould  seem  to  be  the  law  of  the  human 
constitution.  As  soon  as  the  blood  has  attained  the 
due  degree  of  thickness,  or  gone  in  the  least  beyond 
it,  the  excretions  are  either  suppressed  or  diminished, 
the  body  attracts  more  moisture  from  the  air,  the  per- 
son is  tliirsty,  and  drinks  as  much  as  is  necessary  for 
diluting  the  blood.  But  if  water  be  wanting,  and  the 
person  cannot  satisfy  his  thirst,  then  the  blood  is  so 
far  from  being  thickened,  that,  by  reason  of  a  putres- 
cency  begun  or  augmented,  it  is  much  dissolved,  be- 
comes acrid,  and  is  with  difficulty  contained  in  the 
vessels. 

The  acrimonif  of  the  fluids  has  afforded  a  large  field 
for  declamation  to  the  speculative  physicians,  and  upon 
this  slender  foundation  many  perplexed  and  intricate 
theorjes  have  been  built.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that 
the  blood  in  a  state  of  health  has  some  small  share  of 
acrimony  ;  and  this  acrimony,  from  certain  causes, 
may  be  a  little  increased,  so  as  to  produce  various  dis- 
eases  of  a  dangerous  nature.  This  we  arc  assured  of, 
from  the  increase  of  motion  in  the  heart  and  arteries, 
and  the  similar  augmentation  of  the  action  of  the  se- 
cretory organs,  from  acrid  substances  taken  inwardly. 
The  tame  thing  also  appears  from  the  unusual  acrimony 
of  the  secreted  fluids  in  such  cases,  by  which  the  ves- 
sels are  sometimes  greatly  stimulated,  and  sometimes 
even  quite  eroded.  Very  many  acrid  substances,  how- 
ever, are  daily  taken  into  the  stomach  ;  so  that  these 
must  either  be  corrected  in  primce  vice,  or  changed 
by  digestion  before  they  pa?s  into  the  Jjlood  :  or  at 
least  by  dilution  with  much  water,  or  being  blunted 
by  an  admixture  with  gluten,  oil,  or  inflammable  air, 
they  mtsft  deposit  much  of  their  acrimony,  and  at  last 
be  thrown  out  of  the  body  as  noxious  substances. 
Thus  a  vast  quantity  of  salts,  acid,  alkaline,  and  neu- 
tral, may  pass  through  the  body,  without  in  the  least 
affecting  the  health  ;  though  these  salts,  if  taken  in 
very  large  quantity,  nndilutcd,  or  not  thrown  out  of 
the  body,  Mill  do  much  hurt.    See  Acrimony. 

FLUMMKRY,  a  wholesome  sort  of  jelly  made  of 
oat-meal.  The  manner  ol  preparing  it  is  as  follows  : 
Put  three  large  handlnlls  of  finely-ground  oat-mcal  to 
steep,  for  24  hours,  in  two  quarts  of  fair  water  :  then 
pour  off  the  clear  wafer,  and  put  two  quar's  of  fresh 
wat.^r  to  it:  strain  it  through  a  tine  hair  sii've,  putting 
in  two  spoonfulls  of  orange-liower  water  and  a  spoon- 
ful of  sugar  :  boil  it  till  t  is  a?  thick  as  a  hasty-pud- 
ding, stirring  it  continually  while  it  is  boiling,  that  it 
may  be  very  snioDth. 

FLU'Ori,  in  phy-ics,  a  fluid;  or,  more  properly, 
the  state  of  a  body  that  was  before  hard  or  solid. 


but  is  now  reduced,  by  fusion,  or  fire,  iato  «  state  of 
fluidity. 

FLU'OR  ALBUS,  a  kind  of  raginal  flux  in  women, 
popularly  called  the  whites.    See  Leucorrhcka,,, 

FLU'OR  SPAR,  a  stony  substance,  also  called 
Vitreous,  Fusible,  or  Phosphoric  Spar,  It  is  a  com- 
bination of  a  peculiar  acid,  called  the  fluoric  acid, 
with  lime;  and  hence,  in  the  new  chemical  nomencla- 
ture,  its  name  of  Fluata  of  lime.  It  decrepitates  on 
heated  coals,  like  the  muriate  of  soda,  or  common, 
salt ;  but  when  slightly  heated,  it  shines  with  a  beau- 
tiful blue  colour,  that  remains  even  under  water,  or 
in  acids.  The  residue  of  this  appearance  of  combus- 
tion is  white  and  opake.  From  the  trials  of  Mr. 
Kirwan  its  specific  gravity  seems  to  be,  in  general, 
from  3.41  to  3.18. 

This  kind  of  spar  enters  into  fusion  by  a  strong' 
heat,  and  corrodes  the  crucible:  it  likewise  fuses  with- 
out effervescence  with  the  mineral  alkali,  the  borate 
of  soda,  and  the  phosphates  of  urine.     It  possesses 
the  most  lively  and  various  colours  ;  and  it  is  known 
under  the  names  of  false  emerald,  false  amethyst,  or 
false  topa^,  accordingly  as  its  colour  is  green,  violet, 
or  yellow.    From  the  experiments  of  different  che- 
mists,  it  would  seem,  that  the  blue  fluor  spars  most 
commonly  owe  their  colour  to  iron,  but  sometimes 
also  to  cobalt ;  and  that  the  green  fluors  are  coloured 
by  iron.    The  most  usual  form  of  fluate  of  lime  is 
the  cubic,  with  all  the  modifications  which  accompany 
this  primitive  form.    When  this  substance  is  distilled 
with  its  own  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  first  pro- 
duct consists  of  elastic  whitish  vapours,  which  fill  the 
receiver,  and  deposit  a  crust  at  the  surface  of  the 
water,  while  the  water  itself  becomes  acidulous.  The 
residue  in  the  retort  is  sulphate  of  lime,  as  has  been 
shown  by  Mr.  Scheelc.    The  crust  which  is  formed  on 
the  water  of  the  receiver  is  siliceous  earth  ;  and  the 
water  itself  being  saturated  with  the  vapour,  consti- 
tutes the  fluoric  acid.    The  most  extraordinary  pro- 
perty of  this  acid  is  that  of  seizing  the  siliceous  earth, 
which  is  a  constituent  principle  of  glass,  and  volatili- 
zing it  with  itself.  In  order  to  have  the  acid  in  a  state  of 
greater  pnrity,  and  exempt  from  every  mixture  of  silex, 
the  operations  are  performed  in  retorts  of  lead  ;  but 
both  Mr.  de  Puymaurin  and  Mr.  Chaptal  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  acid  even  ttien  is  seldom  pure,  because 
the  most  beautiful  fluor  contains  almost  always  a  small 
quantity  of  silex,  which  the  acid  carries  with  it.  The 
whitest,  the  most  transparent,  and  the  most  regularly- 
crystallized  fluor,   distilled  on  the  water-bath  in  a 
leaden  retort,  afforded  to  the  latter  of  these  gentlemen 
an  acid  contaminated  by  a  small  quantity  of  silex. 
Mr.  Meyer  is  also  of  opinion,  from  having  used  every 
possible  means  to  obtain  this  acid  in  a  state  of  great 
purity,  that  when  it  does  not  find  silex  in  the  retort, 
it  attacks  the  sides  of  the  receiver,    and  becomes 
changed.    This  acid  may,  however,  be  preserved  in 
bottles  whose  internal  surfaces  are  coated  with  wax  sof- 
tened wi' h  oil.   The  fluoric  acid  has  some  analogy  with 
the  muriatic,  and  some  chemists  have  even  confounded 
them  together:  but  they  di Her  essentially  from  each 
other.    The  fluoric  acid,  when  combined  with  pot- 
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ass,  presents  a  gelatinous  substance,  -whicli,  when  dry, 
retains  one-fifth  of  the  alkali  employed,  and  forms  a 
true  neutral  salt ;  it  acts  nearly  in  the  same  manner 
■with  soda  ;  with  ammoniac  it  affords  a  jelly,  which, 
when  dry,  exhibits  all  the  appearances  of  silcx  :  when 
mixed  with  lime-water,  it  regenerates  the  fluate  of  lime; 
and  does  not  attack  gold,  or  dissolve  silver  ;  but  com- 
bines, in  preference,  Avith  oxids,  such  as  those  of  lead, 
iron,  copper,  tin,  cobalt,  and  even  of  silver.  One 
part  of  the  lluate  of  lime,  fused  with  four  parts  of 
caustic  fixed  alkali,  forms  a  salt  insoluble  in  water. 
The  same  quantity  of  fluate  of  lime,  treated  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  carbonate  of  potasj',  or  mild 
vegetable  alkali,  affords  a  SQluble  salt;  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water  a  calcareous  earth  is  found,  which 
proves  that  the  fluoric  acid  is  not  separated  but  by 
double  aflinity. 

This  stony  substance,  which  hitherto  has  not  been 
employed  but  as  a  flux,  or  in  the  fabrication  of  orna- 
ments, appears  to  deserve  particular  attention.  Its 
texture  seems  to  be  laraellated  like  tha  diamond ;  and 
like  that  stone  it  is  not  capable  of  double  refraction, 
as  has  been  observed  by  the  abbe  Rochon.  Its  phos- 
phorescence has  likewise  some  relation  with  the  com- 
bustibility of  the  diamond,  and  it  has  lively  and  varied 
colours.  All  these  circumstances  establish  an  analogy 
between  these  two  substances  ;  and  might  lead  us  to 
suspect,  that  the  constituent  principles  of  the  diamond 
exist  in  this  substance,  mixed  and  combined  with  an 
acid  and  lime,  &c.  The  fluoric  acid  possesses  the  very 
singular  property  of  attacking  glass,  and^of  dissolving 
and  carrying  off  its  siliceous  part.  This  property  was 
first  observed  by  Margralf,  and  has  since  been  happily 
applied  to  the  art  of  engraving  on  glass  by  Mr.  Kla- 
proth  and  otliers. 

This  acid  is  employed  to  corrode  the  glass,  in  the 
same  manner  that  aqua-fortis  is  used  to  engrave  upon 
copper.  Some  chemists  have  attempted  to  prove,  that 
this  acid  is  nothing  else  but  a  modification  of  the  acid 
used  in  the  decomposition  of  the  spar.  They  seerii  to 
found  their  opinion  chiefly  on  the  circumstance,  that 
the  acid  obtained  exceeds,  in  weight,  the  spar  made 
use  of;  but  they  have  neglected  the  increase  of  weight 
which  must  arise  from  the  erosion,  dissolution,  and 
mixture  of  the  glass  of  the  distilling  vessels,  which 
•were  employed  in  the  experiments. 

FUjO'RIC  ACID;  a  peculiar  acid  obtained  from 
the  fluate  of  lime.    See  Fi-uor  spar. 

FLUX,  an  extraordinary  issue  or  evacuation  of  some 
humour.  Fluxes  are  variously  denominated,  accord- 
ing ta  circumstances :  as  the  uterine  ^nx^  iulival  tmx^ 
fee.  The  flux  of  the  belly  is  of  two  kinds  ;  the  diarr- 
hcEa;  and  the  dysentery^  or  bloodij-Jlux,  These  are 
treated  of  under  their  several  names. 

FLUX,  a  terra  in  metallurgy,  that  is  sometimes  used 
synonymously  with /««on.  For  instance,  an  ore,  or 
other  matter,  is  said  to  be  in  liquid  flux,  when  it  is 
completely  fused.  But  the  word  Jiux  is  generally  u^td 
to  signify  certain  saline  matters,  which  facilitate  the 
fusion  of  ores,  and  other  substances  which  are  dilli- 
cultly  fusible  in  assays,  and  in  the  reduction  of  ores. 
Fixed  alkalis,  nitre,  borax,  tartar,  and  common  salt, 
are  the  saline  matters  of  which  common  fluxes  arc  ge- 


nerally composed.  But  the  word  flux  is  more  particu- 
larly applied  to  a  mixture  of  different  proportions  of 
only  nitre  and  tartar.  These  compositions  are  called 
by  particular  names,  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
ingredients,  as  white  flux,  black  flux,  crude  flux,  &c. 

FLUXION,  a  term  in  chemistry,  mostly  applied 
to  signify  the  change  of  metals,  or  other  bodies,  from 
the  solid  into  the  fluid  state,  by  the  application  of 
heat.    See  Fusion. 

FLY,  SPANISH.    See  Cantiiarides. 

FO'CUS,  a  point  in  which  any  number  of  rays,  after 
being  reflected  or  refracted,  meet.    Sec  V-ision. 

FGSNl'CULUM,  Cqiiasi  f(enum  pculorum^  the  herb 
good  for  the  sight ;  because  supposed  to  be  good  for 
theeyesj;  fennel. 

FO^NICULUM  AQUA'TICUM,  water-fennel, 
or  fine-leaved  water-hemlock.  The  plant  which  bears 
this  name  in  the  pharmacopceias,  is  the  Phellandriiim 
aquaticum ;  foliorutn  ramijicationibus  divaricatis,  Linn. 
It  is  narcotic,  and  possesses  vertiginous  and  poisonous 
qualities,  which  are  best  counteracted  by  speedily 
clearing  the  primas  viae.  The  seeds  are  recommended 
by  some,  in  conjunction  with  Peruvian  bark,  in  the 
cure  of  phthisis  pulmonalis. 

FCENFCULUM  DULCE,  common  or  sweet  fen- 
nel; the  Aneihu?n  fosnicidum  friictibus  ovatis,  Linn. 
Class,  Pentaiidria.  Order,  Digynia.  The  seeds  and 
roots  of  this  indigenous  plant  are  directed  by  the  coU 
leges  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin.  The  seeds 
have  an  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm  sweetish  taste,  and 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  essential  oil.  They  are 
stomachic  and  carminative.  The  root  has  a  sweet  taste, 
but  very  little  aromatic  warmth,  and  is  said  to  possess 
diuretic  properties.  From  960 parts,  Neumann  obtained 
20  of  volatile  oil,  260  watery  extract,  and  afterwards 
some  alcoholic  extract,  which  could  not  be  exsiccated 
on  account  of  its  oiliness.  By  alcohol  first  he  got  84 
resinous  extract,  120  fixed  oil,  and  then  by  water  120 
of  a  bitter  extract.  The  officinal  preparations  are  : — 
Aqua  distil,  temin.  Lond.  Dubl.  Oleum  volat.  semin. 
Dubl.    01.  vol.  /lor.  Dubl.    Decoct,  chum.  Dubl. 

FCENl'CULUM  PORCINUM.  See  Peuceoanum. 

FCENl'CULUM  VULGARE,  common  fennel,  or 
fenklc;  a  variety  of  the  Anethum  fceniculum.  See  Fce- 
niculum  dulce. 

FCE'NUM  GR/ECUM,  (fcenuni,  hay,  and  Grcecum, 
belonging  to  Greece,  because  it  grew  there,  in  the 
meadows,  like  hay)  ;  fenugreek.  Trigonella  fcznum 
Grcecum  legutninibus  ses.nlihus  strictis  erectiusculis 
subfalcatis  acuminatis,  canle  erccto,  Linn.  Class,  Dia- 
(klphia.  Order,  Decandria.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
Moutpelicr.  The  seeds  are  brought  to  us  from  the 
southern  parts  of  J'rancc  and  Germany':  they  have  a 
strong  disagreeable  smell,  and  aa  unctuous  farinaceous 
taste,  accompanied  with  a  slight  bitterness.  They  are 
supposed  to  assist  the  formation  of  pus  in  inflammatory 
tumors;  and  the  meal,  with  that  intention,  is  made 
into  a  poultice  with  milk.  It  is  however  very  little 
used,  except  by  farriers,  for  cow-drenches. 

FCE'NUM  CAMELORUM.     See  Juxcus  odo- 

RAT  us.  , 

FCE'TOR,  stinking  or  fetid  effluTia,  arising  from 
the  body,  or  any  diseased  part. 
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FCETUS,  the  young  of  all  viviparous  animals 
whilst  in  the  womb,  and  of  oviparous  animals  before 
being  hatched:  this  name  is  also  applied,  by  botanists, 
fo  the  embryo  of  a  vegetable.  Strictly,  however,  it 
is  the  name  of  the  young  animal  after  it  is  perfectly 
formed;  till  which  time  it  is  more  properly  called  Em- 
BiiYo.  See  MiDV/iFERY.  In  the  human  foetus  there 
exist  several  peculiarities  not  to  be  found  in  the  adult: 
] .  The  arteries  of  the  navel-string,  w  hich  are  conti- 
inialions  of  the  hypograstics,  are,  after  the  birth,  shri- 
velled up,  and  form  the  lower  umbilical  ligament. 
'2.  The  veins  of  the  navel-string  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  all  the  venous  branches  in  the  placenta,  and, 
jKissing  into  the  abdomen,  become  the  falciform  liga- 
ment of  the  liver.  3.  The  lungs,  before  being  inflated 
M  ith  air,  are  compact  and  heavy  ;  but  after  one  inspi- 
raiioh  they  become  light,  and  as  it  were  spongy  :  but 
it  may  be  noted  here,  that  the  notion  of  the  lungs 
sinking  in  water  before  the  child  breathes,  and  of  their 
swimming  after  the  reception  of  air,  are  no  certain 
proofs  that  the  child  had  or  had  not  breathed,  much 
less  that  it  was  murdered :  for  the  uninflated  lungs 
become  superficially  lighter  than  water,  as  soon  as  any 
degree  of  putrefaction  takes  place  in  them;  and  this 
soon  happens  after  the  death  of  the  child  :  besides, 
wl'iere  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  preserve  the 
child,  it  has  breathed  once  or  twice,  and  then  died. 
6.  The  thymus  gland  is  very  large  in  the  foetus,  but 
dwindles  away  in  proportion  as  years  advance.  7.  The 
foramen  ovale  in  the  heart  of  a  foetus  is  generally  clos- 
ed in  an  adult. 

~  The  circulation  in  the  substance  of  the  placenta, 
notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  by  different  au- 
thors, seems  to  be  not  yet  fully  understood  ;  but  it  is 
certain,  that  the  blood  passes  directly  from  the  pla- 
centa into  the  umbilical  vein  ;  which,  running  along 
the  funis,  perforates  the  belly  of  the  foetus,  and  enters 
under  the  liver,  where  it  divides  into  two  branches, 
nearly  at  half  a  right  angle.  One  of  these  branches, 
called  the  ductus  venosus,  carries  part  of  the  blood  to 
the  left  branch  of  the  vena  cava  hepatis,  and  from 
that  to  the  vena  cava.  The  other  carries  the  rest  to 
the  vena  portarum  ;  where,  after  circulating  through 
the  liver,  it  also  gets  into  the  vena  cava,  and  so  to  the 
heart:  but  the  circulation  here  is  carried  on  without 
any  neccssify  for  the  lungs  being  dilated  :  for  foetuses 
have  an  oval  hole  open  between  the  auricles  of  the 
heart,  and  a  communicating  canal,  called  canalis  arte- 
riosus,  going  between  the  pulmonary  artei-y  and 
aorta  ;  which  two  passages  allow  the  rest  of  this  cir- 
culating fluid,  that  returns  by  the  cava  superior,  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  aorta,  without  passing  througii 
the  lungs. 

The  blood  is  returned  from  the  foetus  by  the  artertce 
umbilicales,  which  take  their  rise  sometimes  from  the 
trunk  of  the  aorta,  but  commonly  from  the  iliac  arte- 
ries of  the  foetus ;  and,  running  by  the  external  sides 
of  the  bladder,  ascend  to  go  out  at  the  navel. 

The  foetus  is  commodiously  adapted  to  the  cavity  of 
the  uterus,  and  describes  an  oblong  or  oval  figure;  its 
several  parts  being  collected  together  in  sueh  a  manner 
as  to  occupy  the  least  possible  space.    The  spine  is 


rounded,  the  head  reclines  forward  towards  the  knees, 
which  are  drawn  up  to  the  belly,  while  the  heels  are 
drawn  backwards  towards  the  breech,  and  the  hands 
and  arms  are  folded  round  the  knees  and  legs.  The 
head  of  the  child  is  generally  downwards.  This  does  not 
proceed,  as  was  commonly  alleged,  from  the  funis  not 
being  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  child's  body,  for  it  is 
not  suspended  by  the  funis  :  the  reason  is,  because  the 
superior  parts  are  much  larger,  and  heavier  in  propor- 
tion, than  the  inferior.  When  other  parts  present,  it 
seems  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  child  altering  its 
figure,  when  the  waters  are  much  diminished  in  quan- 
tity, or  to  circumvolutions  of  the  cord:  when  the 
position  is  once  altered,  it  becomes  confined  or  locked 
in  the  uterus,  and  cannot  easily  resume  its  original 
posture. 

As  the  figure  of  the  foetus  is  oval,  and  the  head 
naturally  falls  to  the  most  depending  part  of  the  ute- 
rus, the  vertex  generally  points  to  the  os  tinc;E,  with 
the  cars  diagonally  in  the  pelvis.  The  foetus  is  mecha- 
nically disposed  to  assume  this  position  from  its  pecu. 
liar  figure  and  construction,  particularly  by  the  bulk 
of  the  head  and  articulation  with  the  neck,  by  the 
action  of  its  muscles,  and  by  the  shape  and  construc- 
tion of  the  cavity  in  which  it  is  contained. 

FOG,  a  meteor,  consisting  of  gross  vapours,  float- 
ing near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  According  to  Lord 
Bacon,  fogs  are  imperfect  condensations  of  water, 
consisting  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  air,  and  a  small 
oije  of  the  aqueous  vapour:  and  these  happen  in  the 
winter,  about  the  change  of  the  .weather  from  frost  to 
thaw,  or  from  thaw  to  frost ;  but  in  the  summer,  and 
in  the  spring,  from  the  expansion  of  the  dew.  If  the 
vapours,  which  are  raised  plentifully  from  the  earth 
and  waters,  either  by  the  solar  or  subterraneous  heat, 
do  at  their  first  entrance  into  the  atmosphere  meet  with 
cold  enough  to  condense  them  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree, their  specific  gravity  is  by  that  means  increased, 
and  so  they  will  be  stopped  from  ascending  :  and 
either  return  back  in  form  of  dew  or  of  drizzling  rain, 
or  remain  suspended  some  time  in  the  form  of  a  fog. 
Vapours  may  be  seen  on  the  high  grounds  as  well  as 
the  low,  and  more  especially  about  marshy  places; 
but  they  are  easilj^  dissipated  by  the  wind,  and  also  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  They  continue  longest  in  the 
lowest  grounds,  because  those  places  contain  most  mois- 
ture, and  are  least  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  wind. 
Hence  we  may  easily  conceive,  that  fogs  are  only  low 
clouds,  or  clouds  in  the  lowest  region  of  the  air;  as 
clouds  are  no  other  than  fogs  raised  on  high.  When 
fogs  stink,  then  the  vapours  are  mixed  with  sulphur- 
eous and  other  offensive  exhalations,  extremely  fatal 
to  man.  Mr,  Boyle  observes  that,  upon  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  and  most  marine  parts  of  the  East  Indies, 
there  are,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
annual  fogs,  so  thick,  as  lo  occasion  people  of  other 
nations  who  reside  there,  and  even  the  nuore  tender  sort 
of  the  natives,  to  keep  their  houses  dose  shut  up. 
Fogs  are  commonly  pretty  strongly  electrified,  as  ap- 
pears from  Mr.  Cavallo's  experiments  upon  them. 

FOLI'ATIO,  (fvom  folium,  a  leaf),  in  botany,  foli- 
ation ;  exemplified  in  the  curious  manner  la  which  the 
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leaves  of  trees  are  wrapped  or  folded  up  in  the  buds. 
This  term,  in  the  latter  editions  of  Linnseus's  works,  is 
changed  for  Vernatio,  M'hich  see. 

FOLl'OLA,  in  botany,  the  lesser  leaves  or  lobes, 
which,  together,  constitute  a  compound  leaf. 

FO'LIUM,  in  botany,  a  leaf.  The  leaves  of  plants 
are  not  merely  ornamental ;  for  they  serve  very  useful 
purposes,  and  make  part  of  the  organs  of  vegetation. 

The  greater  number  of  plants  have  leaves  ;  though  in 
mushrooms,  and  shrubby  horse-tail,  they  are  totally 
wanting.  Ludwig  defines  leaves  to  be  fibrous  and  cel- 
lular processes  of  the  plant,  which  are  of  various  figures, 
but  generally  extended  into  a  plain,  membranaceous,  or 
skinny  substance.  They  are  of  a  deeper  green  than 
the  foot-stalks  on  which  they  stand,  and  are  formed  by 
the  expansion  of  the  vessels  of  the  stalk,  among  which, 
in  several  leaves,  the  proper  yessels  are  distinguished  by 
the  particular  taste,  colour,  and  smell  of  the  fluids 
which  they  contain. 

The  vessels  of  the  stalk  produce  several  ramifica- 
tions, which,  crossing  each  other  mutually,  form  a  kind 
of  net,  the  meshes  or  interstices  of  which  are  filled  up 
with  a  tender  cellular  substance,  called  the  pulp,  or 
parenchyma.  This  pulpy  substance  is  frequently  con- 
sumed by  small  insects,  Avhilst  the  membranous  texture, 
remaining  untouched,  exhibits  a  skeleton  of  the  leaf. 

This  last  is  covered  externally  with  an  epidermis, 
which  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  scarf-skin 
of  the  stalk,  and,  perhaps,  of  that  of  the  stem.  M.  De 
Saussure,  has  attempted  to  prove  that  this  scarf-skin, 
like  that  of  the  petals,  is  a  true  bark,  composed  itself 
of  an  epidermis  and  cortical  net :  these  parts,  however, 
seem  to  be  the  organs  of  perspiration,  Avhich  dissipate 
the  superfluous  juices  of  the  plant. 

The  cortical  net  is  furnished,  principally  on  the  low- 
er surface  of  the  leaf,  with  a  great  number  of  absorbent 
vessels,  which  imbibe  humidity  from  the  air.  The  sur- 
face turned  upwards,  serves  as  a  defence  to  the  under 
one;  and  this  disposition  is  so  essential  to  the  vegeta- 
ble economy,  that,  if  a  branch  be  placed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  destroy  the  natural  direction  of  the  leaves, 
they  will,  of  themselves,  in  a  very  short  time,  resume 
their  former  position. 

Leaves  then  are  such  useful  and  necessary  organs, 
that  trees  perish,  when  totally  divested  of  them.  In 
general,  plants  stript  of  any  of  their  leaves,  cannot 
shoot  vigorously ;  as  is  evident  from  those  which  have 
undergone  the  depredations  of  insects,  as  well  as  from 
the  very  common  practice  of  stripping  off"  some  of  the 
leaves  from  plants,  when  we  would  suspend  their 
growth,  or  diminish  the  number  of  their  shoots.  This 
method  is  sometimes  observed  with  corn  and  esculent 
grasses  ;  and,  in  cold  years,  is  practised  on  fruit-trees 
and  vines,  to  ripen  the  fruit. 

When  vegetation  ceases,  the  organs  of  perspiration 
and  inspiration  become  superfluous.  Hence  plants  are 
not  always  adorned  with  leaves,  but  produce  new 
ones  every  year  ;  and  every  year  the  greater  part  are 
totally  divested  of  them  during  the  winter. 

Of  leaves,  some  are  primary,  others  accessary.  These 
last  are  the  stipuloe  and  hractece  of  Linnaeus  ;  the  first 
of  which  are  a  set  of  scales,  generally  placed  at  the  ori- 


gin of  the  young  footstalks  for  support :  the  latter  ac- 
company the  flowers,  and  differ  in  figure  and  colour 
from  the  proper  leaves  of  the  plant.  The  external 
appearance  of  leaves  suggests  two  things  for  our  con. 
sideration,  to  wit,  their /orm  and  their  determination. 
By  their/orm  is  meant  their  structure,  and  external 
configuration  ;  by  their  determination^  every  thing  re- 
specting leaves,  which  does  not  pertain  to  their  form, 
but  rather  to  their  disposition  on  the  plant.  Leaves, 
with  respect  to  their  form,  are  divided  into  simple  and 
compound,  but  for  their  individual  distinctions  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  article  Botany,'  and  to  the 
plates  thereto  anexed. 

FO'LIUM  ORIENTA'LE.    See  Senna. 
FOLLl'CULUS,  (dim.  of /o/Zw,  a  bag),  a  follicle  ; 
that  species  of  gland  which  consists  of  simply  a  hollow 
vascular  membrane  and  an  excretory  duct.  The  tongue, 
ann-pits,  &c.  abound  with  these  glands. 

FOLLI'CULUS,  (from  foUix,  a  bag),  in  botany,  a 
species  of  seed-vessels  first  mentioned  by  Linuceus  in 
his  Delineatio  Plantce.  generally  consisting  of  one  valve, 
which  opens  from  bottom  to  top  on  one  side,  and  has 
no  suture  for  fastening  or  attaching  the  seeds  within  it. 
Folliculi  also  denote  small  glandular  vessels  distended 
with  air,  which  appear  on  the  surface  of  some  plants  ; 
as  at  the  root  of  zoater-milJoiU  and  on  the  leaves  of 
aldrovanda.  In  the  former,  the  vessels  in  question 
are  roundish,  -  and  furnished  with  an  appearance 
like  two  horns  ;  in  the  latter,  they  are  pot-shaped, 
and  semicircular. 

FOLLICULOSE  GLANDS;  such  as  the  mucipa- 
rous  glands,  the  sebaceous,  &c.    See  Foli.iculus. 

FOMENTATION,  in  surgery,  a  fluid  externally 
applied,  usually  as  warm  as  the  patient  can  convenient- 
ly bear  it,  and  in  the  following  manner.    Two  thick 
llannel  cloths  are  dipped  into  the  heated  liquor,  one  of 
which  is  wrung  as  dry  as  the  necessary  speed  will  ad- 
mit, then  immediately  applied  to  the  part  atlccted  ;  it 
lies  on  until  the  heat  begins  to  go  ofiT,  and  the  other  is 
in  readiness  to  apply  at  the  instant  in  which  the  first  is 
removed:  thus  these  flannels  are  alternately  applied, 
so  as  to  keep  the  affected  part  constantly  supplied  with 
them  warm.    This  is  continued  15  or  20  minutes, 
and  repeated  two  or  three  times  a-day.    Every  inten- 
tion of  relaxing  and  soothing,  by  fomentations,  may  bo 
answered  as  well  by  warm  water  aloue,  as  when  the 
whole  tribe  of  emollients  are  boiled  in  it ;   but  when 
discutients  or  antiseptics  are  required,  such  ingredients 
must  be  called  in  as  are  adapted  to  that  end.    Of  these 
there  are  various  kinds  mentioned  in  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia Chirurgica.    The  degree  of  heat  should  never  ex- 
ceed that  of  producing  a  pleasing  sensation :  great  heat 
produces  efi'ects  very  opposite  to  that  intended  by  the 
use  of  a  fomentation.    See  Emollientia. 

FO'MITES,  (pi.  of fomes J,  a  term  used  as  synoni- 
mous  with  contagion.  Dr.  Cullen  observes  that  clothes, 
&c.  receive  contagious  matter  from  human  bodies,  and 
retain  it  in  an  active  state  for  some  time.  The  sub. 
stances  thus  imbibed,  he  says,  are  called  by  this  name. 
Many  think  that  contagion  received  from  them  is 
more  powerful  than  that  arising  from  human  bodieSj . 
but  this  is  mere  conjecture. 
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FO'NS  PULSA.'TILIS.    See  Fo.vTANET.tA. 

FONTANE'LLA,  the  quadrangular  aperture  found 
betwixt  the  os  frontis  and  ossa  sincipitis,  in  children 
just  born;  which  also  uSed  to  be  caIled/o?j5  pulsatilis, 
Irom  the  pulsation  occasioned  there  hy  the  vessels  of 
the  brain.  The  term  FontancUa  is  also  used  to  signify 
an  artificial  opening  or  drain  formed  in  the  skin,  more 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  an  issue.     See  Issue. 

FONTANE'LLA  ANTERIOR.  See  Fontanella. 

FONTAINE'LLA  POSTERIOR.  See  Fontanella. 

FONTTCULUS,  (dim.  of  fans,  an  issue)  ;  an  arti- 
ficial  ulcer,  formed  in  any  muscular  part,  and  kept  dis- 
charging  by  introducing  daily  a  pea,  covered  with  di- 
gestive ointment  or  other  stimulating  matter.  See 
Issue. 

FOOD,  in  the  most  extensive  signification  of  the 
word,  implies  whatever  aliments  are  taken  into  the 
body,  whether  solid  or  fluid ;  but,  in  common  language, 
it  is  generally  used  to  signify  only  the  solid  part  of  our 
aliment.    See  Aliment. 

We  are  told,  that,  in  the  first  ages,  men  lived  upon 
acorns,  berries,  and  such  fruits  as  the  eartli  spontane- 
ously produces  :  then  they  proceeded  to  eat  the  flesh 
of  wild  animals  taken  in  hunting,  but  the  number  of 
these  decreasing,  and  mankind  multiplying,  necessity 
taught  them  the  art  of  cultivating  the  ground,  sowing 
corn,  &c.  By  and  by,  they  be^an  to  assign  to  each 
other,  by  general  consent,  portions  of  land  to  produce 
them  their  supply  of  vegetables  :  after  this,  reason  sug- 
gested the  expedient  of  domesticating  certain  animals, 
both  to  assist  them  in  their  labours  and  supply  them 
with  food.  Hogs  were  the  first  animals  of  the  domes- 
tic kind  that  appeared  upon  their  tables  ;  they  held  it  to 
be  ungrateful  to  devour  the  beasts  that  assisted  them 
in  their  labours.  When  they  began  to  make  a  free  use 
of  domestic  animals,  they  roasted  them  only  ;  boiling 
•was  a  refinement  in  cookery,  which,  forages,  they  were 
strangers  to;  and  fish,  living  in  an  element  men  were 
unused  to,  were  not  eaten  till  the  world  became  civilized. 
Menelaus  complains,  in  the  Odyssey,  that  they  had  been 
constrained  to  feed  upon  them. 

The  most  remarkable  distinction  of  foods,  in  a  me- 
dical view,  is  into  those  which  are  already  assimilated 
into  the  animal  nature,  and  such  as  are  not.  Of  the 
first  kind  are  animal  substances  in  general ;  which,  if 
not  entirely  similar,  are  nearly  so,  to  our  nature.  The 
second  comprehends  vegetables,  which  are  much  more 
ditficultly  assimilated.  But  as  the  nourishment  of  all 
animals,  even  those  which  live  on  other  animals,  can  be 
traced  originally  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  is  plain, 
that  the  principle  of  all  nourishment  is  in  vegetables. 

Though  there  is,  perhaps,  no  vegetable  which  does 
not  aliord  nourishment  to  some  species  of  animal  or 
other  ;  yet,  with  regard  to  mankind,  a  very  considera- 
ble distinction  is  to  be  made.  Those  vegetables,  which 
are  of  a  mild,  bland,  agreeable  taste,  are  proper  nou- 
rishment :  while  those  of  an  acrid,  bitter,  and  nauseous 
nature,  are  improper.  We  use,  indeed,  several  acrid 
substances  as  food  ;  but  the  mild,  the  bland,  and  pala- 
table, are  in  the  largest  proportion  in  almost  every  ve- 
getable. Such  as  are  very  acrid,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  an  aromatic  nature,  are  not  used  as  food,  but  as  spi- 


eos  or  condiments,  which  answer  the  purposes  of  medl. 
cine  rather  than  any  thing  else.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
acrid  and  bitter  vegetables  seem  to  be  admitted  as  food. 
Thus  celery  and  endive  are  used  in  common  food, 
though  both  are  substances  of  considerable  acrimony; 
but  it  must  be  observed,  that  when  we  use  them  they 
are  previously  blanched,  which  almost  totally  destroys 
their  acrimony.  Or,  if  we  employ  other  acrid  sub- 
stances, we  generally,  in  a  great  measure,  deprive  them 
of  their  acrimony  by  boiling.  In  diflerent  countries 
the  same  plants  grow  with  different  degrees  of  acri- 
mony. Thus,  garlic  here  seldom  enters  our  food  ; 
but  in  the  southern  countries,  where  the  plants  grow 
more  mild,  they  arc  frequently  used  for  that  purpose. 
The  plant  which  furnish  cassada,  being  very  acrimo- 
nious, and  even  poisonous  in  its  recent  state,  aflbrds  an 
instance  of  the  necessity  of  preparing  acrid  substances 
even  in  the  hot  countries  :  and  there  are  other  plants, 
such  as  arum-root,  which  are  so  exceedingly  acri. 
monious  in  their  natural  state,  that  they  cannot  be 
swallowed  with  safety ;  yet,  when  deprived  of  that 
acrimony,  will  aftord  good  nourishment. 

I'he  most  remarkable  properties  of  different  vege- 
table substances  as  food,  arc  taken  notice  of  under  their 
different  names,  or  under  the  article  Aliment.  Here 
we  shall  only  trace  the  curious  enquiry  made  b}-  Dr. 
Cullen  into  the  question.  What  proportion  of  animal 
and  vegetable  food  ought  to  be  mixed? 

1.  Animal  food  certainly  gives  most  strength  to  the 
system.  It  is  a  known  aphorism  of  Sanctorius,  that 
pondus  addit  robur ;  which  may  be  explained  from  the 
impletion  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  giving  a  proper  de- 
gree of  tension  for  the  performance  of  strong  oscilla- 
tions. Now  animal  food  not  only  goes  a  greater  way 
in  supplying  fluid,  but  also  makes  a  fluid  more  dense 
and  elastic.  The  art  of  giving  the  utmost  strength  to 
the  system  is  best  undejstood  by  those  who  breed  flght- 
ing-cocks.  These  people  raise  the  cocks  to  a  certain 
weight,  which  must  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  system,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
is  so  nicely  proportioned,  as  that,  on  losing  a  few 
ounces  of  it,  their  strength  is  very  considerably  im- 
paired. Dr.  Robinson,  of  Dublin,  has  observed,  that 
the  force  and  weight  of  the  system  ought  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  largeness  oTthe  heart,  and  its  proportion 
to  the  system  :  for  a  large  heart  will  give  large  blood- 
vessels, while  at  the  same  time  the  viscera  are  less,  par- 
ticularly the  liver  ;  which  last  being  increased  in  size, 
a  greater  quantity  of  fluid  is  determined  into  the  cellu- 
lar texture,  and  less  into  the  sanguineous  system. 
Hence  we  see  how  animal  food  gives  strength,  by  filling 
the  sanguiferous  vessels.  What  pains  we  now  bestow- 
on  cocks,  the  ancients  bestowed  on  the  Athlete,  by 
proper  nourishment  bringing  them  to  a  great  degree  of 
strength  and  agility.  It  is  said  that  men  were  at  first 
fed  on  figs,  a  proof  of  which,  we  have  from  their  nutri- 
tious quality  :  however,  in  this  respect,  they  were  soon 
found  to  fall  far  short  of  animal  food  ;  and  thus  we 
see  that  men,  in  some  measure,  will  w  ork  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quality  of  their  food.  The  English  labour 
more  than  the  Scots  ;  and  wherever  men  are  exposed 
to  hard  labour,  their  food  should  be  animal.  Animal 
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food,  although  it  gives  strength,  yet  loads  the 
body ;  and  Hippocrates  long  ago  observed,  that  the 
athletic  habit,  by  a  small  increase,  was  exposed  to  the 
greatest  hazards.  Hence  it  is  only  proper  for  bodily 
labours,  and  entirely  improper  for  mental  exercises  ; 
for  whoever  would  keep  his  mind  acute  and  penetra- 
ting, will  exceed  rather  on  the  side  of  vegetable  food. 
Even  the  body  is  oppressed  with  animal  food  :  a  full 
meal  always  produces  dulness,  laziness,  and  yawning  ; 
and  hence  the  feeding  of  gamesters,  whose  mind  must 
be  ready  to  take  advantage,  is  always  performed  by 
avoiding  a  large  quantity  of  animal  food.  Farther, 
with  regard  to  the  strength  of  the  body,  animal  food  in 
the  first  stages  of  life  is  hardly  necessary  to  give 
strength  :  in  manhood,  when  we  are  exposed  to  active 
scenes,  it  is  more  allowable ;  and  even  in  the  decline 
of  life,  some  proportion  of  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
body  in  vigour.  There  are  some  diseases,  which  come 
on  in  the  decay  of  life,  at  least  aggravated  by  it;  among 
these  the  most  remarkable  is  the  gout.  This,  when 
it  is  in  the  system,  and  docs  not  appear  with  inflamma- 
tion in  the  extremities,  has  pernicious  eflects  there, 
attacking  the  lungs,  stomach,  head,  &c.  Now  to  de- 
termine this  to  the  extremities,  a  large  proportion  of 
animal  food  is  necessary,  especially  as  the  person  is 
commonly  incapable  of  much  exercise. 

Animal  food,  although  it  gives  strength,  is  yet  of 
some  hazard  to  the  system,  as  it  produces  plethora  and 
all  its  consequences.  As  a  stimulus  to  the  stomach 
and  to  the  whole  system,  it  excites  fever,  urges  the 
circulation,  and  promotes  the  perspiration.  The  sys- 
tem, however,  by  the  repetition  of  these  stimuli,  is 
soon  worn  out ;  and  a  man  who  has  early  used  the 
athletic  diet,  is  either  early  carried  off  by  inflammatory 
diseases,  or,  if  he  takes  exercise  sufficient  to  render 
that  diet  salutary,  such  an  accumulation  is  made  of 
putrescent  fluids,  as  in  his  after-life  lays  a  foundation 
for  the  most  inveterate  chronic  distempers.  Therefore 
it  is  to  be  questioned,  whether  we  should  desire  this 
high  degree  of  bodily  strength,  with  all  the  inconve- 
niences and  dangers  attending  it.  Those  who  are  chiefly 
employed  in  mental  researches,  and  not  exposed  to  too 
much  bodily  labour,  should  always  avoid  an  excess  of 
animal  food.  There  is  a  disease  which  seems  to  require 
animal  food,  viz.  the  hysteric  or  hypochondriac  ;  and 
which  appears  to  be  very  much  a-kin  to  the  gout,  af- 
fecting the  alimentary  canal.  All  people  affected  with 
this  disease,  are  much  disposed  to  acescency  ;  which 
sometimes  goes  so  far,  that  no  other  vegttablc  but 
bread  can  be, taken  in,  without  occasioning  the  worst 
consequences.  lU  re  then  we  are  obliged  to  prescribe 
an  animal  diet,  even  to  those  of  very  weak  organs;  for 
it  generally  obviates  th;-  symptoms.  Plowever,  several 
clear  instances  of  scurvy  have  been  produced  by  a 
long-continued  use  of  this  diet,  which  it  is  always  un- 
lucky (o  be  obliged  to  prescribe ;  and  when  it  is  abso- 
lutely nrcessary  to  be  used,  it  should  be  joined  with 
as  much  of  the  vegetable  as  possible,  and  when  a  cure  is 
perform:  d  we  should  gradually  recur  to  the  latter. 

2.  N^xt,  with  rtgard  io  vegetable  iWct^  the  chief  incon- 
venience of  it,  is  the  difficulty  of  assimilation  ;  which, 
however,  in  the  vigorous  and  exercised,  will  not  be  lia- 


ble to  occur.  In  warm  climates,  the  assimilatidn  of  vegc=^ 
table  aliment  is  more  easy,  so  that  Mere  it  may  be  more 
used,  and,  when  joined  to  exercise,  gives  a  pretty  tole- 
rable degree  of  strength  and  vigour ;  and  though  the 
general  rule  be  in  favour  of  animal  diet,  for  giving 
strength,  yet  there  are  many  instances  of  its  being  re- 
markably produced  from  vegetable.  Vegetable  dietias 
this  advantage,  that  it  whets  the  appetite,  and  that  we 
can  hardly  suffer  from  a  full  meal  of  it.  Besides  the  dis- 
orders it  is  liable  to  produce  in  the  prirnce  vice,  and  its 
falling  short  to  give  strength,  there  seem  to  be  no  bad 
consequences  it  can  produce  in  the  blood-vessels  ;  for 
there  is  no  instance  where  its  peculiar  acrimony  was  ever 
carried  there,  and  it  is  certainly  less  pntrifiable  than 
animal  food  ;  nor,  without  the  utmost  indolence,  and 
a  sharp  appetite,  does  it  cause  j)lethora  or  any  of  its  con- 
sequences:  so  that  we  cannot  here  but  conclude,  that 
a  large  proportion  of  vegetable  food  is  useful  for  the 
generality  of  mankind. 

There  is  no  error  in  this  country  more  dangerous  or 
more  common  than  the  neglect  of  bread:  for  it  is  the 
safest  of  vegetable  aliment,  and  the  best  corrector  of 
animal  food  ;  and,  by  a  large  proportion  of  this  alone, 
its  bad  consequences,  when  used  in  a  hypochondriac 
state,  have  been  obviated.  The  French  apparently  have 
as  much  animal  food  on  their  tables  as  the  English  ;  and 
yet,  by  a  greater  use  of  bread  and  the  dried  acid  fruits, 
its  bad  effects  are  prevented ;  and  therefore  bread 
should  be  particularly  used  by  the  latter,  as  they  are 
so  voracious  of  animal  food.  Vegetable  food  is  not  only 
necessary  to  secure  health,  but  long  life  ;  and,  as  we 
have  said,  in  infancy  arid  youth,  we  should  be  confined 
to  it  mostly  :  in  manhood  and  decay  of  life,  animal 
food  is  better  :  and,  near  the  end,  YegetablfTagain. 

There  is  another  question  discussed  by  Dr.  Cuilen  : 
viz.  What  are  the  effects  of  varietij  in  food  ?  Is  it  ne- 
cessary and  allowable,  or  universally  hurtful  ?  Varie- 
ty of  a  certain  kind  seems  necessary  ;  as  vegetable  and 
animal  foods  have  their  mutual  advantages,  tending  to 
correct  each  other.  Another  variety,  which  is  very 
proper,  is  that  of  liquid  and  solid  food,  which  should 
be  so  managed  as  to  temper  each  other  :  for  liquid  food, 
especially  of  the  vegetable  kind,  is  too  ready  to  pass  off 
before  it  is  properly  assimilated,  while  solid  food  makes  a 
long  stay.  But  this  does  not  properly  belong  to  the 
question,  whether  variety  of  the  same  kind  is  necessary 
or  proper,  as  in  animal  foods,  beef,  fish,  fowl,  &c.  It 
does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  inconvenience  arising 
from  this  mixture  or  difficulty  of  assimilation,  provided 
a  moderate  quantify  be  taken.  When  any  inconveni- 
ence does  arise,  it  probably  proceeds  from  this,  that 
one  of  the  particular  substances  in  the  mixture,  when 
taken  by  Itself,  would  produce  the  same  effects ;  and 
indeed  it  would  appear  that  this  eflect  is  not  heightened 
by  the  mixture,  but  properly  odviatedhy  it.  1  here  are 
few  exceptions  to  this,  if  any.  If  we  take,a  large  pro- 
portion of  acescent  substances  wi!h  milk,  the  coldness, 
the  acidity,  llatui.iicy,  &c.  may  appear  ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  t'lc  cuagnlnm,  from  'he  acescency  of  the 
vegetables,  being  lorned  i-omewhat  stronger,  may  give 
occasion  to  too  long  retention  in  the  stomach,  and  to 
acidity  in  too  great  degree.    Again,  the  mixture  of  fish 
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and  miYk.  often  occasions  inconvenience.  The  theory 
of  tliis  is  diiaCiiU,  though,  from  universal  consent,  it 
niiist  certainly  be  just.  Can  we  suppose  that  fish  gives 
occasion  to  such  a  coagulum  as  ruunet  ?  If  it  does  so,  it 
Kiay  thus  produce  bad  effects.  Besides,  fishes  approach 
somewhat  to  vegetables,  in  giving  litllc  stimulus  ;  and 
are  accused  of  the  same  bad  eflects  as  these,  viz.  bring- 
ing on  the  cold  fit  of  fever. 

•Thus  much  may  be  said  for  variety.  But  it  also  has 
its  disadvantages,  provoking  to  gluttony;  this  and  the 
art  of  cookery  making  men  take  in  more  than  they 
properly  can  digest  ;  and  hence,  perhaps  very  justly, 
physicians  have  universally  almost  preferred  simplicity 
of  diet  ;  for,  in  spite  of  rules,  man's  eating  will  only  be 
measured  by  his  appetite,  and  satiety  is  sooner  produced 
T)y  one  than  by  many  substances.  But  this  is  so  far 
from  being  an  argument  against  variety,  that  it  is  one 
for  it ;  as  the  only  way  of  avoiding  a  full  meal  of  animal 
food,  and  its  bad  efiects,  is  by  introducing  a  quantity 
of  vtgetables.  Another  means  of  preventing  the  bad 
effects  of  animal  food,  is  to  take  a  large  proportion  of 
liquid  ;  and  hence  the  bad  eifccts  of  animal  food  are 
less  felt  in  Scotland,  on  account  of  their  drinking  much 
with  it,  and  using  broths,  which  are  at  once  excellent 
as  nourishment,  and  preventive  of  gluttony. 

FOOT,  thiit  part  of  the  human  body,  which,  in 
walking,  is  applied  flat  to  the  ground.  Like  the  hand 
it  is  divided  iato  three  parts,  viz.  tarsus,  metatarsus, 
and  toes.  See  Bones,  also  the  articles  Taksus,  Me- 
tatarsus, &c. 

FOOT,  CLUB,  a  very  common  species  of  distor- 
tion, the  varieties  of  which  may  be  said  to  include  al- 
most all  the  circumstances  of  unnatural  form,  and  im- 
proper combination  of  bones  ;  but,  in  order  to  convey 
clear  ideas  of  this  disease,  and  the  probability  of  treat- 
ing it  with  success,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  its 
varieties  in  different  patients,  and  its  variations  in  the 
same  patient,  but  at  different  periods. 

The  club-foot  may  be  occasioned  by  dislocation,  or 
other  accidents,  at  various  periods  of  life :  but,  as 
these  are  anomalous  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  limit  our 
attention  to  that  which  frequently  occurs  in  new-born 
children.  Mr.  T.  Sheldrake  supposes  it  is  occasioned 
by  some  disproportion  between  the  uterus  and  its  con- 
tents, or  some  peculiar  position  of  the  foetus  in  utero. 
In  various  cases,  the  distortion  seems  to  take  place  at 
different  periods  before  the  birth,  since  in  some,  al- 
though the  child  has  no  power  to  hold  the  foot  in  its 
natural  form  and  position,  it  may  be  immediately  re- 
stored  Ipy  the  hand  of  the  practitioner;  in  others,  the 
distortion  is  too  great  to  admit  of  this,  although  the 
foot  is  sfill  capable  of  some  motion  :  in  others  again, 
it  is  periectly  rigid. 

If  a  foot,  wholly  clubbed  at  the  birth,  be  compared 
with  one  in  the  natural  stale,  it  will  be  found  to  vary 
from  it  nearly  in  the  following  circumstances  :  the  sole 
is  turned  upwards  and  inwards,  so  that  the  upper  part 
of  the  toes  will  be  visible,  the  outer  and  upper  part 
downwards  :  so  that,  if  the  child  could  stand,  it  would 
be  upon  the  side,  and  some  portion  of  the  superior 
part,  of  the  foot,  instead  of  the  sole.  See  Plate  II. 
fig.  1,  2,  3. 


Mr,  Cheselden  mentions,  with  approbation,  a  me- 
thod of  curing  the  club-foot,  by  placing  it  in  its  natural 
position,  and  binding  it  with  strips  of  cloth,  dipped  ia 
white  of  eggs,  to  cpnflne  it  there  ;  repeating  this  ope- 
ration until  the  defect  be  cured. 

Anotht'r  method  of  treating  this  disease  has  been  by 
fixing  leg-irons  of  various  constructions  upon  the  limb, 
and  binding  the  foot  upon  them,  with  a  view  to  reduce 
it  into  ils  natural  state,  by  compression  from  the  ban- 
dage. A  third  method  has  been,  by  placing  the  foot 
in  boxes  of  tin,  lead,  or  copper,  of  a  convenient  form, 
and  binding  them  so  that  the  compression  of  these 
boxes  shall  reduce  it  to  its  natural  state.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  effect  the  same  purpose  by  binding  the 
feet  in  strdng  boots  of  leather,  &c.  Some  advise  that 
the  feet  should  be  bound  as  Hat  as  possible  upon  two 
metal  soles,  and  these  inserted  into  two  shoes,  con- 
nected together  by  an  iron  fixed  in  each  heel ;  this  iron 
conlains  a  joint,  with  a  ratchet-wheel;  when  the  feet 
are  confined  in  the  shoes,  the  toes  are  turned  out- 
wards by  degrees  ;  the  ratchet  wheel  is  to  confine  them 
in  their  newly-acquired  situation,  and,  by  a  repetition 
of  this  process,  the  feet  are  to  be  turned  into  their 
natural  situation. 

It  is  obvious,  that  Mr.  Cheselden's  m.ethod  can  only 
be  useful  in  that  particular  state  of  the  disease  in 
which  the  foot  can  be  immediately  placed  in  its  na'ural 
position  :  some  such  cases  have  been  cured  upon  this 
principle,  by  keeping  the  feet  bound  up  with  strips  of 
adhesive  plaster,  until  they  had  acquired  the  proper 
habit ;  but  where  it  is  intended  to  produce  an  altera- 
tion in  the  form  of  the  foot,  this  method  is  generally 
insufficient.  The  other  methods  that  have  been  men- 
tioned, are  founded  upon  an  idea  that  the  disease  is 
caused  by  malformation  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  or 
leg,  perhaps  of  both  ;  but  Mr,  Sheldrake  contends, 
that  this  is  not  the  fact.  He  even  undertakes  to  show, 
that  if  it  really  were  a  disease  of  the  bones,  these  me- 
thods are  not  calculated  to  remove  it. 

When  it  was  thought  advisable  to  apply  mechani- 
cal inventions  for  curing  the  distorted  legs  and  feet  of 
children,  the  mechanism  used  in  the  treatment  of  frac- 
tures naturally  suggested  a  princip'e  upon  which  such 
instruments  might  be  made  ;  but  though  there  is  some 
analogy  between  the  principles  upon  which  fractures 
and  distortions  of  the  extremities  should  be  treated,  so 
far  as  mechanical  application  is  concerned,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  disea-es  is  so  great,  that  what 
may  be  justly  considered  as  perf.  c'ion  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  one,  would  be  vt-ry  inadequate  if  relied 
upon  as  a  remedy  for  the  other.  In  fractures,  the 
intention  is  fully  answered  by  keeping  the  limb  steady 
in  one  position  until  a  cure  is  effected,  and  the  mecha- 
nical assistance  necessary  to  efiect  this  is  perfectly  in 
the  surgeon's  power  ;  but,  in  order  to  cure  distortions 
in  the  limbs  of  children,  the  action  of  the  instruments 
to  be  used  should  be  permanently  exerted,  and  capable 
of  being  constantly  increased;  for  the  moment  the 
progress  of  that  action  is  discontinued,  all  progress  to- 
wards a  cureisiatan  end. 

As  the  joints  are  too  frequently  the  parts  most  af- 
fected by  those  distortions,  and  as  the  time  requisite 
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fo  effect  a  cure  is  supposed  to  be  very  great,  tlie  ma- 
chinery used  should  be  so  adapted  as  to  admit  of  loco- 
motion: this  is  commonly  done  by  making  joints  in 
the  irons  correspondent  to  those  in  the  limbs,  and  leav- 
ing the  bandage  so  loose  as  to  admit  of  the  necessary 
motion,  -which,  it  is  evident,  renders  them  almost  use- 
less, supposing  they  were  in  themselves  an  adequate 
-remedy  for  the  disease. 

The  principle  upon  which  all  these  instruments  are 
constructed  is  to  place  a  strait  support  on  one  side  of 
the  distorted  limb,  and,  by  means  of  bandages,  bind  it 
to  that  support  till  it  becomes  straight. 

As  there  is  an  indispensable  necessity  for  making 
joints  in  these  instruments,  and  leaving  the  bandages 
so  loose  as  to  allow  of  necessary  motion  in  the  limb, 
and  as  simple  bandage,  to  which  principle  this  appa- 
ratus is  reducible,  can  only  act  by  compression,  it  is 
evident  that  in  practice  they  cannot  produce  the  effect, 
of  which,  in  theory,  they  may  be  thought  capable. 
In  order  to  apply  them,  they  are  usually  fixed  to  shoes, 
and  therefore  their  connection  with  the  limb  they  are 
intended  to  act  upon  is  not  sufficiently  intimate  to  keep 
it  in  its  natural  direction  ;  and  as  removing  them  from 
one  shoe  to  another  is  extremely  troublesome,  a  com- 
mon practice  is  to  make  them  as  strong  as  possible,  in 
order  to  make  this  removal  less  frequently  necessary : 
lience  it  frequently  happens,  that  in  addition  to  all 
other  imperfections  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  a  child, 
natnraliy  perhaps  delicate,  and  rendered  more  infirm 
by  imperfections  in  its  limbs,  is  incumbered  with  an 
unnecessary  weight  of  iron  and  shoe,  and  that  weight 
so  applied  as  to  act  upon  mechanical  principles  in  the 
most  disadvantageous  manner,  as  an  impediment  to 
his  loco-motive  power,  and  all  this  under  the  mistaken 
idea  of  assisting  his  motion,  and  coring  hits  deformity. 

Mr.  Sheldrake  describes  a  method  of  treating  these 
diseases,  by  which,  he  says,  they  may  be  more  speedily 
and  effectually  cured.  His  proposal  is  to  substitute  a 
spring,  so  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  distortion,  that 
when  bound  upon  the  limb,  its  action  will  draio  the 
deformed  parts  into  their  natural  situation  ;  for  when 
it  is  necessary  to  allow  of  motion  in  the  limb,  that 
motion,  by  increasing  the  re-action  of  the  spring,  ac- 
celerates the  cure. 

Upon  a  slight  inspection  of  the  disease  in  question, 
one  might  perhaps  be  excused  for  saying  so  much  de- 
formity could  only  be  occasioned  by  malformation  of 
some  bones  in  the  foot;  but  when  the  natural  progress 
of  ossification  is  considered,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
an  excuse  for  saying  those  bones  are  unnaturally  shap- 
ed, when  they  are  so  near  the  cartilaginous  state,  that 
they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  become  bones  at  all : 
in  fact,  there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  at  this  pe- 
riod the  bones  are  not  the  seat  of  the  disease ;  of 
Course,  all  attempts  to  relieve  it,  by  operating  upon 
them,  will  always  prove  futile  and  ineffectual. 

From  circumstances  already  mentioned,  the  club- 
foot is  evidently  occasioned  by  some  compression  prior 
to  the  birth  ;  and  if  the  position  of  the  f(ctus  in  utcro 
be  considered,  it  will  be  evident,  that  this  compression 
will  deprive  the  exterior  muscles  of  the  foot,  of  all 
power  of  moving,  and,  in  consequence,  of  much  of 
Vox,,  il. 


their  power  of  contracting  themselves,  on  which  much 
of  their  capacity  for  motion  depends,  the  contractile 
power  of  the  flexor  muscles  is  proportionably  in. 
creased  ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  foot  is  incapable 
of  resuming  its  natural  situation  after  the  compression 
is  removed. 

Voluntary  muscular  motion,  at  least  so  much  of  it 
as  relates  to  loco-motion,  seems  to  depend  upon  this 
principle;  every  set  of  muscles  which  act  upon  any 
part  in  a  peculiar  manner  are  equal  ivi  power  to  their 
antagonists,  and  every  action  is  performed  by  connect- 
ing volition  with  the  muscles  proper  to  produce  it;  the 
first  action  is  counteracted  by  transferring  volition  to 
the  antagonists  in  their  turn,  and,  so  long  as  it  can  be 
thus  equally  transferred  from  one  to  another,  the  na- 
tural form  of  the  parts  will  be  preserved,  and  their 
actions  properly  performed  :  but  if,  by  any  accident, 
the  peculiar  action  of  any  muscle  is  impeded,  the  cor- 
responding action  of  its  antagonist  is  increased,  and 
this  inequality  of  action  will  continue  to  increase  till 
the  impediment  is  removed  :  upon  due  consideration  it 
will  therefore  appear,  that  this  effect  is  produced  by 
the  compression  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  and  the  child  is 
born  with  his  feet  distorted  by  contraction  of  all  the 
flexor  muscles  of  the  foot. 

A  child,  from  the  time  of  its  birih,  has  inclination 
to  move,  though  it  possesses  but  very  Imperfectly  the 
power  of  directing  its  motions  ;  this  is  acquired  by  ef- 
forts continually  repeated  until  it  begins  to  walk  :  if 
the  parts  are  naturally  formed,  and  no  accident  inter- 
venes to  impede  their  motion,  it  then  acquires  the 
power  of  using  its  feet  in  the  natural  way  ;  but  if 
there  is  any  impediment  to  their  natural  motion,  it 
acquires  the  habit  of  moving  as  near  to  the  natural  as 
that  impediment  wil!  admit :  hence  it  is  evident,"  that 
the  cure  will  be  more  difficult  in  proportion  as  the 
attempt  is  deferred  after  the  birth,  because,  in  a  pa- 
tient of  five  or  six  months  old,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
counteract  the  diseased  habitual  action  of  the  parts,  as 
well  as  the  original  impediment. 

If  a  child  that  has  feet  of  this  kind  be  suffered  to 
walk  before  a  cure  is  attempted,  it  is  evident  that  he 
must  place  his  feet  in  a,  position  that  will  not  bear  him, 
without  undergoing  further  altera-tion  by  sustaining  his 
weight:  this  must  produce  additional  deformity,  by 
still  further  deviating  from  the  natural  relative  position 
of  the  bones  :  though  this  circumstance  may  not  ren- 
der a  cure  impossible  in  all  cases,  it  certainly  will 
make  it  more  complex,  tedious,  and  uncertain,  as  in 
every  one  it  may  not  be  easy  to  determine  whether  th« 
position  in  which  they  are  placed  by  it  may  not  be  such 
as  will  render  a  cure  absolutely  impracticable. 

If  no  attempt  is  made  towards  a  cure  before  the 
bones  of  the  foot  are  completely  ossified,  it  is  certain 
that  they  will  acquire  some  deformity,  and  so  much  of 
the  disease  as  depends  on  deformity  of  the  bones  is, 
from  that  moment,  irremediable  :  but  circumstances 
certainly  do  exist  in  many  cases  at  this  period,  which 
may  be  alleviated  so  far  as  to  render  the  feet  more 
useful  than  they  would  be  if  entirely  neglected.  If 
the  disease  is  neglected  until  the  bones  are  completely 
ossified,  and  the  patient  so  far  advanced  in  life  as  to 
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have  acquired  fixed  habits  of  using  liis  feet,  all  attempts 
towards  a  cure  must  be  considered  as  extremely  ab- 
surd, although  he  must  still  have  recourse  to  assistance 
from  art,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  move  Avith  any 
facility. 

If  this  theory  of  the  disease  should  be  just,  it  will 
appear  that  the  cure  must  be  effected  by  extending  the 
contracted  muscles,  by  increasing  the  power  of  those 
"which  have  been  diminished,  and  thus  restoring  that 
equilibrium  which  always  exists  between  the  flexor  and 
extensor  muscles  in  the  natural  state.  This  cannot  be 
done  by  bending,  twisting,  or  binding  the  feet  in  any 
particular  position,  which  is  all  that  has  been  attempted 
by  the  various  methods  that  have  as  yet  been  recom- 
mended with  a  view  to  effect  a  cure  :  it  can  only  be 
effected  by  applying,  externally,  an  elastic  power  so 
adapted  to  the  existing  state  of  the  parts  as  to  render 
the  extensor  muscles  of  the  foot,  with  such  assistance, 
something  more  powerful  than  the  flexors,  without  pro- 
ducing absolute  permanent  extension.  By  proceeding 
in  this  manner,  the  feet  will  be  stimulated  to  action; 
that  action  will  increase  the  effect  of  the  elastic  ban- 
dage applied,  and  accelerate  the  restoration  of  the 
parts  to  their  natural  state. 

Mr.  Sheldrake  contends,  that  if  these  ideas  of  the 
disease  are  just,  and  the  proposed  method  of  treating 
it  practicable,  he  is  authorised  to  draw  the  following 
conclusions  a  priori,  viz.  1.  That  species  of  club-foot 
■with  which  children  are  frequently  born  may  be  per- 
fectly cured,  provided  the  cure  is  underti^ken  before 
the  child  begins  to  walk ;  though  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  will  always  be  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
attempt  is  deferred  after  the  birth.  2.  It  is  not  im- 
possible  that  many  cases  may  be  perfectly  cured,  if 
undertaken  after  the  patient  has  walked,  though  this 
must  depend  upon  circumstances,  in  particular  cases, 
which  cannot  be  foreseen,  and  therefore  is  not  advanced 
as  a  general  fact.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  every 
case  of  this  description,  the  deformity  may  be  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  feet  rendered  more  useful  than  if 
totally  abandoned  to  their  fate.  3.  If  the  cure  is  not 
attempted  till  the  bones  are  completely  ossified,  it 
cannot  be  effected,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  deformity 
cannot  even  be  alleviated,  though  the  exertions  of 
art  may  be  necessary,  to  prevent  it  from  being  in- 
creased. 

Several  facts  seem  to  justify  the  preceding  conclu- 
sions ;  particularly  a  case  exemplified  in  Plate  III. 
■where  there  are  given  three  views  (fig.  1,  2,  3)  of  one 
of  the  feet  of  a  child  in  the  month.  These  Avere 
drawn  December  17th,  1793,  before  the  use  of  any 
bandage  ;  fig.  4,  5,  6,  are  three  views  drawn  from  the 
same  loot,  March  17th,  1794.  Upon  comparing  them, 
an  accurate  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  effect  that 
may  be  produced,  by  elastic  bandages  early  applied  in 
inch  cases,  even  in  a  moderate  length  of  time. 

FORA'MEN,  (from/oro,  to  pierce);  a  little  open- 
ing, or  aperture,  of  a  regular  shape. 

FORA'MEN  GRJECUM  ;  the  name  of  a  single 
opening  in  the  basis  of  the  cranium,  between  the  e(h- 
i>>oid  and  the  frontal  bones,  that  gives  passage  to  a 
email  vein. 


FORA'MEN  OVA'LE,  the  oval-shaped  aperture 
between  the  two  auricles  of  the  heart  in  the  fcetus» 
On  examining  the  heart  of  a  foetus,  we  find  this  hole. 
It  is  seated  under  the  tuberculum  Loweri,  and  goes 
through  the  septum  auricularum,  directly  opposed  ta 
the  vena  cava  inferior.  Alter  the  child  is  born,  and  a 
little  grownup,  this  hole  closes  up ;  though,  in  some 
instances,  it  remains  a  little  open,  even  through  life. 
See  also  Innominatum  os. 

FORA'MINA  LA'CERA  IN  BA'SI  CRA'NII  - 
two  foramina,  in  the  basis  of  the  cranium,  through 
which  the  internal  jugular  veins  and  the  eighth  pair  of 
accessory  nerves  pass. 

FORCE,  in  physics,  denotes  the  cause  of  the  change 
in  the  state  of  a  body,  when,  being  at  rest,  it  begins 
to  move,  or  has  a  motion  which  is  either  not  uniform 
or  not  direct.  While  a  body  remains  in  the  same  state, 
either  of  rest  or  of  uniform  and  rectilinear  motion,  the 
cause  of  its  remaining  in  such  a  state  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  body,  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  extrinsic  force 
has  acted  on  it.  This  internal  cause  or  principle  is^ 
called  inertia. 

Mechanical  forces  may  be  reduced  to  two  sorts  ;  one 
of  a  body  at  rest^  the  other  of  a  body  in  motion. 
The  force  of  a  body  at  rest,  is  that  which  we  conceive 
to  be  in  a  body  lying  still  on  a  fable,  or  hanging  by  a 
rope,  or  supported  by  a  spring,  «&c.  and  this  is  called 
by  the  names  of  pressure^  tension^  force,  or  vis  mar- 
tua,  solicitation  conatus  movendi,  conamen,  &c.  To 
this  class  also  of  forces  we  must  refer  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  forces,  though  tliey  reside  in  a  body  in  mo- 
tion ;  because  these  forces  are  homogeneous  to  weights,^ 
pressures,  or  tensions  of  any  kind. 

The  force  of  a  body  in  motion,  is  a  power  residing  in 
that  body  so  long  as  it  continues  in  motion  ;  by  means 
of  which  it  is  able  to  remove  obstacles  lying  in  its 
way  ;  to  lessen,  destroy,  or  overcome  the  force  of  any 
other  moving  body,  which  meets  it  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection ;  or  to  surmount  any  dead  pressure  or  resist- 
ance, as  tension,  gravity,  friction,  &c.  for  some  time; 
but  which  will  be  lessened  or  destroyed  by  such  resist- 
ance as  lessens  or  destroys  the  motion  of  the  body. 
This  is  called  moving  force,  vis  motrix,  and  by  some 
late  writers  vis  viva,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  vis  moV' 
tua  spoken  of  before  ;  and  by  these  appellations,  how- 
ever different,  the  same  thing  is  understood  by  all 
mathematicians;  namely,  that  power, of  displacing,  of 
withstanding  opposite  moving  forces,  or  of  overcom- 
ing any  dead  resistance,  which  resides  in  a  moving 
body,  and  which,  in  whole  or  in  part,  continues  to 
accompany  it,  so  long  as  the  body  moves. 

FO'llCEPS,  (quasi  f err iceps,  as  being  the  iron  with 
which  we  seize  any  thing  hot,  from  ferrum,  iron,  and 
capio,  to  fake),  a  surgical  instrument  with  which  ex- 
traneous bodies  or  substances  are  extracted.  Also  an 
instrument  used  occasionally  by  men-midwives  to  bring 
the  head  of  the  fcetus  through  the  pelvis.  See  Forceps, 
Midwifery. 

FO'RCEPS,  MIDWIFERY,  an  instrument,  con- 
sisting of  two  blades,  intended  to  lay  hold  of  the  head 
of  the  child  in  laborious  births,  and  to  extract  it  as  it 
presents.    This  instrument,  as  now  improyedj  in  the 
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hands  of  a  prudent  and  cautious  operator,  may  be 
employed  without  doing  the  least  injury  either  to  the 
mother  or  child.  See  Plate  III.  In  every  obstetrical 
case,  wherein  manual  assistance  becomes  necessary,  the 
contents  of  the  rectum  and  bladder  should,  if  possible, 
be  previously  emptied.  The  membranes  also  should 
be  broken,  the  soft  parts  completely  dilated,  and  the 
head  of  the  child,  as  far  as  possible,  advanced,  previ- 
ous to  the  use  of  any  instrument. 

The  form  and  structure  of  the  parts  of  the  woman, 
the  situation  and  progress  of  the  presenting  part  of  the 
child,  must  at  this  time  be  carefully  considered.  The 
concavity  of  the  sacrum,  for  instance,  will  determine 
the  progress  of  the  labour.  The  touch  of  the  vertex, 
fontanella,  lamboidal,  or  sagittal  suture;  the  fore  or 
back  part  of  the  car,  or  some  part  of  the  face,  will 
ascertain  the  true  presentation  of  the  child.  The 
lower  the  head  is  advanced  in  the  pelvis,  our  success 
with  the  forceps  is  the  more  to  be  depended  on.  For 
when  it  has  proceeded  as  far  as  the  inferior  aperture, 
by  means  of  this  instrument,  it  may  be  readily  re- 
lieved :  but  when  the  head  of  the  child  is  confined  at 
the  brim,  both  the  application  of  instruments,  and  the 
extraction  by  this  means,  are  exceedingly  difficult  and 
dangerous. 

The  head  may  be  so  firmly  wedged  in  the  pelvis, 
that  the  forceps  can  neither  be  introduced  nor  fixed, 
without  bruising  or  tearing  the  parts  of  the  woman  : 
whenever,  therefore,  insurmountable  difficulties  occur, 
either  in  applying  or  extracting  with  the  forceps,  the 
life  of  the  mother  must  not  be  endangered  by  fruit- 
less efforts  :  the  head  of  the  child  must  immediately 
be  opened,  and  the  delivery  accomplished  without  fur- 
ther delay. 

la  laborious  births,  the  proper  forceps-cases  may  be 
reduced  to  two,  which  include,  however,  a  consider- 
able variety.    These  are. 

First,  The  smooth  part  of  the  cranium, 

Secondly,  The  face,  presenting. 

The  head  may  present,  1.  Naturally,  when  low  ad- 
vanced in  the  pelvis,  with  the  vertex  to  the  pubes,  and 
the  forehead  or  face  in  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  Or, 
2.  When  higher  in  the  pelvis,  the  vextex  may  present 
"with  the  face  laterally,  the  ears  to  the  pubes  and  sacrum. 
Or,  3.  The  fontanel  may  present,  with  the  face  to  the 
pubes  and  vertex  to  the  sacrum ;  or  with  the  vertex  to 
the  pubes,  and  face  to  the  sacrum. 

I.  When  the  head pi'eseiits  naturally.  The  woman, 
In  this  case,  must  be  placed  on  her  back  across  the 
bed,  properly  supported  ;  the  accoucheur,  seated  be- 
fore, or  in  a  kneeling  posture,  after  gradually  lubiicat- 
ing  the  perinaeum  and  vagina,  mnst  proceed  gently  to 
stretch^the  parts,  by  passing  the  hand  in  a  conical 
manner  through  the  os  externum  vagina,  pushing  it 
forwards  by  the  side  of  the  child's  head,  till  it  advances 
as  far  as  an  ear,  if  possible  :  along  this  hand  he  is  to 
^uide  a  blade  of  the  forceps,  which,  with  the  other 
hand,  he  introduces  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  the 
pelvis,  holding  the  handle  backwards  towards  the  pe- 
rinsum,  and  keeping  the  clam  closely  applied  to  the 
child's  head.  This  must  be  insinuated  very  gradually, 
by  a  kind  of  wriggling  motion,  pushing  it  on  till  the 


blade  is  applied  along  the  side  of  the  head  over  the 
car  :  he  must  then  gently  withdraw  the  first  hand  from 
the  pelvis,  with  which  he  must  secure  the  handle  of  the 
blade  of  the  forceps  already  introduced,  till  the  oiher 
blade  be  passed  along  the  other  hand,  in  the  same  slow- 
can  lious  manner  :  the  handles  must  then  be  brought 
opposite  to  each  other,  carefully  locked,  and,  lest  they 
slip  in  extracting,  properly  secured  by  tying  a  fillet  or 
garter  round  them;  but  this  must  be  loosed  during  the 
remission  of  pulling,  to  prevent  the  brain  from  being 
injured  by  the  pressure.  The  extraction  must  be  made 
by  very  slow  and  gentle  degrees,  and  with  one  hand 
only,  while  the  other  is  employed  to  guard  the  perin- 
aeum. The  motion  in  pulling  should  be  from  blade  to 
blade:  the  accoucheur  must  rest  from  time  to  time,  and, 
if  the  pains  are  not  gone,  should  always  in  his  efforts 
only  co-operate  with  those  of  nature.  The  child  and 
mother  will  suffer  less  by  going  on  in  this  gradual  man- 
ner than  by  precipitating  the  birth,  which  can  never 
be  done  but  at  the  risk  of  destroying  both.  If,  in 
making  the  extraction,  the  forceps  slip,  they  must  be 
cautiously  withdrawn,  blade  by  blade,  and  again  in- 
troduced in  the  same  manner.  When  the  tumor  of  the 
perinajum  forms,  and  the  vertex  begins  to  protrude  at 
the  OS  externum,  the  accoucheur  must  rise  from  his  seat, 
raise  the  handle  gently  upwards,  and,  by  a  half-round 
turn,  bring  the  hind-head  from  under  the  symphysis  or 
arch  of  the  pubes  ;  remembering  carefully  to  guard  the 
perinajum  from  laceration,  and  its  consequences,  to 
which  it  is  now  so  greatly  exposed. 

In  attempting  the  introduction  of  either  blade,  if 
it  meets  with  any  interruption,  it  must  be  as  often 
withdrawn,  and  pushed  up  again  in  a  proper  direction, 
till  every  difficulty  be  surmounted;  and  if,  from  the 
smallness  or  constriction  of  the  parts,  the  introduction 
of  the  second  blade  shall  seem  impracticable,  the  for- 
mer one  must  be  withdrawn,  and  the  latter  must  be 
first  introduced. 

2.  The  vertex  may  present  with  the  face  laterally 
in  the  pelvis.  It  is  always  difficult  to  apply  the  for- 
ceps till  the  bulky  part  of  the  head  has  passed  the 
brim  ;  and  here  it  is  not  only  difficult  to  the  operator, 
but  extremely  hazardous  to  the  patient,  to  introduce 
this  instrument  till  the  ear  of  the  child  has  got  under 
the  pubes.  When  the  ears  thus  present  to  the  pubes  and 
sacrum,  the  woman  should  be  placed  on  her  side  or 
knees  ;  the  most  difficult  blade  of  the  forceps  should 
be  first  applied,  which  is  the  one  under  the  pubes: 
when  both  are  passed,  and  properly  secured,  the  pa- 
tient should  again  be  turned  to  her  back,  before  the 
operator  attempts  to  extract;  and  the  head  in  this  case 
(as  the  quarter-turn  can  seldom  be  made  with  safety) 
should  be  delivered  in  the  manner  wherein  it  presents; 
because,  when  confined  any  time  in  the  passage,  its 
figure  is  altered  by  the  overlapping  of  the  bones,  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  passes  along,  in  general,  with  far 
less  difficulty,  than  to  attempt  to  push  up  and  make 
the  mechanical  turns ;  a  work  often  altogether  im- 
practicable, by  which  contusion  or  laceration  of 
the  parts  of  the  woman,  and  the  most  fatal  con- 
sequences, may  be  occasioned.  The  handles  of  the 
forceps  must  here  particularly  be  well  pressed  back- 
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ward  towards  the  perinasum,  that  the  clams  may  hu- 
mour the  curvature  and  .intrusion  of  the  sacrum,  .and 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  form  of  the  child's 
head. 

This  is  a  case  wherein  the  forceps  often  fail  ;  if  so, 
they  will  sometimes  succeed  by  varying  the  mode  of 
application,  and  fixing  them  over  the  forehead  and 
occiput.  If  this  method  fail  also,  the  size  of  the  head 
must  be  diminished,  and  the  extraction  made  with  the 
blunt-hook  or  crotchet.    See  Crotchet. 

3.  The  fontanella  may  present  zsith  the  face  to  the 
piibeft.  This  is  the  most  common  of  the  fontanel  cases ; 
though  sometimes  the  face  is  lateral  in  the  pelvis,  some- 
times diagonal,  and  sometimes  it  is  turned  to  the  sa- 
crum. 'I'he  true  position  is  ascertained  by -the  direc- 
tion of  the  fontanel,  and  that  of  the  ear.  Here,  as  in 
other  laborious  births,  nature  should  be  trusted  as  long 
as  We  dare.  The  head  does  not  always  descend  me- 
chanically through  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis,  as  some 
practitioners  have  supposed;  nor  will  the  deviation 
from  its  ordinary  mode  of  descent  always,  of  itself,  in- 
fluence the  delivery,  at  least  very  rarely  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  require  extraordinary  assistance.  In  what- 
ever manner  the  head  presents,  when  it  is  situated 
high  in  the  pelvis,  the  delivery  cannot  be  effected 
without  difficulty  or  hazard  ;  in  such  circumstances, 
the  application  of  the  forceps  will  frequently  bafile 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  accoucheur,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  such  attempts  may  prove  fatal  to  mother 
and  child. 

When  extreme  weakness  in  the  mother,  floodlngs, 
convulsions,  or  other  urgent  symptoms,  render  it  ne- 
cessary to  force  the  delivery,  whether  the  face  be  to 
pubes  or  sacrum,  the  forceps  may  be  applied  along 
the  ears,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  in  a  natural 
labour  ;  and  the  head,  for  the  reasons  already  given, 
should  be  brought  along  in  the  manner  it  presents :  the 
extraction  should  be  made  with  great  deliberation,  that 
the  parts  of  the  woman  may  have  time  to  stretch  ;  the 
perinEEum  must  be  carefully  supported  ;  the  forceps 
must  be  gently  released,  when  the  head  is  delivered  ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  delivery  conducted  as  in  a  natural 
labour. 

In  this  case,  when  situated  high  in  the  pelvis,  the 
fontanel  presenting,  and  the  face  either  to  pubes  or 
sacrum,  the  long  axis  of  the  head  intersects  the  short 
diameter  of  the  pelvis,  and  veiy  often,  though  the  for- 
ceps be  applied,  and  a  firm  hold  of  the  head  be  ob- 
tained, it  is  not  possible  to  bring  it  along  with  all  the 
force  we  dare  exert.  If  this  method  therefore  fails, 
the  common  forceps  should  be  cautiously  withdrawn, 
and  the  long  ones  applied,  if  possible,  over  the  fore- 
head and  occiput,  when  the  size  of  the  head,  by  the 
comprcs.sion  it  suffers  in  passing  along,  being  perhaps 
somewhat  diminished,  the  extraction  will  be  success- 
fully performed.  This  method  also  failing,  previous 
to  the  operation  of  embryotomy.  Dr.  Leake's  forceps, 
with  the  third  blade,  may  be  had  recourse  to.  But  of 
this  little  can' be  said  with  confidence,  as  this  instru- 
ment has  not  been  very  generally  employed.  From  the 
difficulty  of  succeeding  in  the  application  of  the  com- 
aaoa  forceps,  it  may,  «  priori,  be  concluded,  that  the 
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introduction  of  a  third  blade,  even  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert  practitioner,  however  ingenious  the  invention, 
is  an  expedient  not  easily  to  be  put  in  practice.  Nei- 
ther is  Roonhuysen's  lever,  or  a  blade  of  the  forceps 
passed  up  between  the  pubes  and  forehead  or  hind- 
head  of  the  child,  in  order  to  procure  the  delivery  of 
the  head,  to  be  recommended  in  such  cases :  however 
some  have  boasted  of  its  success,  it  is  an  instrument 
that  may  do  much  mischief;  and  few  practitioners  can 
use  it  with  safety.  The  vectis  of  Dr.  Denman  may, 
perhaps,  be  more  successful.    See  Vectis. 

Of  laborious  births,  face-cases,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  are  the  most  difficult  and  the  most  danger- 
ous. From  its  length,  roughness,  and  inequality,  the 
face  must  occasion  greater  pain  ;  and  from  the  solidity 
of  the  bones,  it  must  yield  to  the  propelling  force  with 
much  more  difficulty,  than  the  smooth  moveable  body 
of  the  cranium.  Face-cases  are  the  most  troublesome 
that  occur  in  the  practice  of  midwifery,  and  in  which 
the  most  expert  practitioners  may  be  foiled  in  their  at- 
tempts ;  and  these  attempts,  if  too  early  exerted,  will 
be  followed,  in  many  instances,  with  fatal  consequen- 
ces. In  whatever  way  the  face  presents,  it  should  be 
allowed  to  advance  as  low  as  possible  in  the  pelvis;  by 
which  means  the  access  will  be  more  easy,  and  the  po- 
sition, for  the  application  of  instruments,  more  favour- 
able. In  this  awkward  situation,  much  mischief  may 
be  done  by  rashness  ;  whereas,  if  time  be  allowed, 
and  the  patient  be  properly  supported,  the  delivery 
will  generally  end  well. 

The  face  may  present  with, 

1.  The  chin  to  the  pubes  ; 

2.  to  the  sacrum  ; 

3.  laterally. 

From  the  difficulty  of  applying  instruments  in  these 
cases,  some  authors  recommend,  as  an  universal  prac- 
tice, to  turn  the  child,  and  deliver  by  the  feet.  But 
this  in  general  is  a  dangerous  practice,  and  seldom  or 
never  adviseable,  except  when  the  membranes  remain 
entire,  till  the  os  uteri  is  completely  dilated,  and  the 
head  continues  loose  about  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  ; 
and  even  then  the  propriety  of  the  practice  is  doubt- 
ful ;  because,  if  the  head  is  small,  or  the  pelvis  be 
well  proportioned,  the  face  will  descend  without  much 
difficulty  ;  and  if  otherwise,  besides  the  risk  in  at- 
tempting to  turn,  the  child  may  be  lost  from  the  pres- 
sure of  the  chord,  or  the  difficulty  of  extracting  the 
head  after  the  delivery  of  the  body. 

When  assistance  becomes  necessary,  the  best  prac- 
tice, in  face-cases,  is  the  following  :  Having  placed  the 
patient  in  a  convenient  posture,  let  the  accoucheur  in 
the  gentlest  manner  pass  his  hand  within  the  pelvis  ; 
and,  during  the  remission  of  pain  only,  endeavour  to 
raise  the  hi^ad  of  the  child,  so  that  he  may  push  up 
the  shoulders  entirely  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
and  thus  change  the  position  of  the  face  :  by  this 
means,  if  successful,  he  will  be  able  to  reduce  the  first 
of  these  cases,  so  as  to  make  the  fontanel  present 
with  the  face  to  the  pubes  ;  he  will  reduce  the  second 
so  as  to  bring  down  the  vertex,  with  the  face  to  the 
sacrum  ;  and  the  third  he  will  reduce  to  a  vertex  case, 
with  the  face  lateral.   The  delivery  may  be  afterwards 
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trusted  to  nature  ;  wliich  failing,  there  is  easier  access 
for  the  application  of  instruments  to  make  the  extrac- 
tion, as  already  directed.  The  success,  however,  of 
the  accoucheur,  in  altering  the  position  ol'  the  head,  by 
pushing  it  up,  will  entirely  depend  on  the  time  he  is 
called  ;  for,  should  the  head  be  firmly  wedged  in  the 
pelvis,  no  force  he  dares  employ  will  be  sufficient  to 
alter  the  posture. 

If  therefore  every  attempt  to  reduce  the  face,  and 
make  the  vertex  or  fontanel  present,  shall  prove  un- 
successful, and  symptoms  are  urgent,  the  forceps  must 
be  applied  over  the  ears  of  the  child,  and  the  extrac- 
tion performed  in  the  best  manner  the  operator  is  able. 
And,  these  failing,  immediate  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  crotchet. 

1.  In  the  first  case,  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
the  forceps,  the  chin,  if  possible,  should  be  advanced 
below  the  pubes. 

2.  In  the  second,  the  chin  should  be  advanced  to 
the  inferior  part  of  the  sacrum.  And, 

3.  In  the  third,  the  chin  should  be  as  low  as  the 
hinder  part  of  the  tuber  ischii :  and  although  in  gene- 
ral the  head  is  to  be  extracted  as  it  presents,  if  the 
operator  meets  with  considerable  resistance,  it  must  be 
gently  pushed  up  and  turned  with  the  chin,  either  la- 
terally, belovv'  the  pubes,  or  into  the  hollow  of  the  sa- 
crum, according  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  in  a  direction  best  accommodated  to  the  form 
and  diameter  of  the  pelvis. 

FORE-ARM,  the  inferior  half  of  the  upper  extre- 
mity in  the  human  skeleton.  It  consists  of  two  long 
bones,  the  ulna  and  radius  ;  whose  situation,  in  respect 
of  each  other,  is  oblique  in  the  least  straining  or  most 
natural  posture :  that  is,  the  ulna  is  not  directly  be- 
hind, nor  on  the  outside  of  the  radius,  but  iu  a  middle 
situation  between  these  two,  and  the  radius  crosses  it. 
The  situation  of  these  bones,  and  of  all  the  other  bones 
of  the  arm  is  frequently  altered ;  Dr.  Monro,  therefore, 
understands  by  the  term  posterior,  that  part  which  is  in 
the  same  direction  with  the  back  of  the  hand ;  by  anteri- 
or, that  answering  to  the  palm ;  by  internal,  that  on  the 
side  with  the  thumb  ;  by  external,  the  eide  nearest  to 
the  little  finger;  supposing  the  hand  always  to  be  in 
a  middle  position  between  its  pronatiou  and  supina- 
tion. To  render  verbal  descrijitions  of  this  part  intel- 
ligible, it  becomes  necessary  to  attend  to  these  particu- 
lars.  See  Bones;  also  the  articles  Ulna,  Radius,  &c. 

FORE-SKIN,  a  name  for  the  prepuce.    See  Pr^- 

'  PUTIUM. 

FO'RFEX,  the  name  of  an  old  instrument  to  draw 
teeth  with. 

FORFI'CULA,  the  ear-wig,  a  genus  of  insects 
belonging  to  the  order  of  coleoptera.  This  genus  of 
insects  is  one  of  the  best  known,  the  forceps  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  abdomen  forming  a  very  distinctive  cha- 
racter. It  is  this  seeming  weapon  that  has  occasioned 
these  insects  to  be  called  jorJfculK  in  Latin,  as  the  for- 
midable nameofear-ns/g-^has  been  given  them  in  English, 
from  a  notion  that  the  insect  frequently  introduces  it- 
self into  the  cars,  causing  great  pain,  and  even  death. 
Mr.  Burbut,  however,  assures  us,  that  the  forceps 
•which  the  car-wig  carries  at  his  tail,  and  with  which 


he  seems  provided  for  hTs  defence,  is  not  so  formidable 
as  it  at  first  appears,  being  destitute  of  strength  sutfi- 
cient  to  profluce  the  least  scrrsible  impression.  But 
were  the  case  otherwise,  it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppose 
that  these  insects  have  a  predilection  for  the  cavity 
of  the  car,  a  situation  which  is  moist,  and  abounding 
with  a  secretion  that  would  entangle  them.  When,  by 
mere  accident,  this,  or  indeed  any  other  insect,  falls 
into  the  ear,  its  struggles  will  naturally  give  pain  and 
alarm.  In  this  case,  a  little  oil  poured  into  the  ear  is  an 
immediate  and  certain  remedy.  It  destroys  the  insect, 
which  may  afterwards  be  picked  out  of  the  ear,  or  dis- 
charged by  a  jet  of  warm  water  from  a  common  syringe. 

FORM,  in  physics,  denotes  the  manner  of  being 
peculiar  to  each  body;  or  that  which  constitutes  it 
such  a  particular  body,  and  distinguishes  it,  from  every 
other.  Mr,  Harris  uses  the  term  form  likewise  in  ano- 
ther sense,  as  an  efficient  animating  principle ;  to  which 
he  supposes  Ovid  to  refer  in  the  first  lines  of  his  Meta- 
morphosis, "  In  novafert  animus  mutatas  dicere  forraas 
6orpor«.".™-— These  animating  forms  are  of  themselves 
no  objects  either  of  the  ear  or  the  eye;  but  their  na- 
ture or  character  is  understood  in  this,  that  were  they 
never  to  exert  their  proper  energies  on  tlieir  proper 
subjects,  the  marble  on  which  the  sculptor  exercises 
his  art  would  remain  for  ever  shapeless,  and  the  harp 
from  which  the  harper  calls  forth  sounds,  would  remain 
for  ever  silent. 

Thus  also  the  animating  form  of  a  natural  body  is 
neither  its  organization  nor  its  figure,  nor  any  other  of 
those  inferior  forms  which  make  up  the  system  of  its  vi- 
sible qualities  ;  but  it  is  the  power,  which  is  yet  able  to 
produce,  preserve,  and  employ  these.  It  is  the  poM^er, 
which  first  moves,  and  then  conducts  that  latent  pro- 
cess, by  Avhich  the  acorn  becomes  an  oak,  and  the  em- 
bryo a  man  ;  by  which  digestion  is  performed  in  plants 
and  anijjials,  and,  which  departing,  the  body  ceases  to 
live,  and  its  members  putrefy  ;  and  by  which  every 
being  produces  another  like  itself,  and  every  species 
is  continued.  In  animals,  it  is  that  higher  faculty, 
which,  by  employing  the  organs  of  sense  peculiar  to 
them  as  animals,  distinguishes  them  as  sensitive  being^ 
from  vegetables  ;  and  it  is  also  that  more  noble  faculty, 
which,  by  its  own  divine  vigour,  unasisfod  perhaps  with 
organs,  makes  and  denominates  him  a  being  intellective 
and  rational.  So  that  Mr.  Harris  reckons  two  sorts 
of  forms  ;  those  which  are  passive  elements,  and  those 
which  are  efficient  causes.  And  all  of  them  agree  in 
this,  that  they  give  to  every  being  its  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinctive character:  audonihe  whole  he  concludes,  that 
form  appears  in  part  to  be  an  element,  and  in  part  an 
efiicient cause,  i.e.  a  cause  which  associates  the  consti- 
tuent elements  of  natural  substance,  and  which  em- 
ploys them,  when  associated,  according  to  their  various 
and  peculiar  characters. 

The  philosophers  generally  allow  two  principles  of 
bodies  :  matter,  as  the  common  basis  or  substratum  of 
all;  uni  form,  as  that  which  specifics  and  distinguishes 
each;  and  which,  added  to  a  quantity  of  conrjion  mat- 
ter, determines  or  denominates  it  this  or  that;  wood, 
or  fire,  or  ashes,  &c. 

Substantial  forms  seem  to  have  been  first  broached 
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ty  the  followers  of  Aristotle,  who  thought  matter,  un- 
der  different  modes  or  modilications,  not  sufficient  to 
constitute  diflerent  bodies  ;  but  that  something  sub- 
stantial was  necessary  to  set  theni  at  a  greater  distance  : 
and  thus  introduced  substantial  forms,  on  the  footing 
of  souls,  which  specify  and  distinguish  animals.  What 
led  to  this  erroneous  notion  was  the  circumstances  of 
life  .and  death  :  for,  observing  that  as  soon  as  the  soul 
'was  departed  out  of  a  man,  all  motion,  respiration,  nutri- 
tion, &c.  immediately  ceased,  they  concluded  that  all 
these  functions  depended  on  tlie  soul,  and  consequent- 
ly that  the  soul  was  the  form  of  the  animal  body,  or 
that  which  constituted  it  such  :  that  the  soul  was  a 
substance,  independent  of  matter,  nobody  doubted ;  and 
hence  the  forms  of  other  bodies  w«re  concluded  equally 
substantial.  But  to  this  it  is  answered,  that  though  the 
soul  be  that  by  which  a  man  is  man,  and  consequently 
is  the  form  of  the  human  body,  as  human;  yet  it  does 
not  follow,  that  it  is  properly  the  form  of  this  body  of 
ours,  as  it  is  a  body  ;  nor  of  the  several  parts  thereof, 
considered  as  distinct  from  each  other:  for  those  seve- 
ral parts  have  their  proper  forms  so  closely  connected 
with  their  matter,  that  it  remains  inseparable  therefrom 
long  after  the  soul  has  quitted  the  body  :  thus  flesh  has 
the  form  of  flesh,  bone  of  bone,  &c.  long  after  the. soul 
is  removed  as  well  as  before.  The  truth  is,  the  body 
■does  not  become  incapable  of  performing  its  accustomed 
functions  because  the  soul  has  deserted  it ;  but  the  soul 
takes  its  leave,  because  the  bodj  is  not  ia  a  condition 
to  perform  its  functions. 

The  ancient  and  modern  corpuscular  philosophers, 
therefore,  with  the  Cartesians,  exclude  the  notion  of 
substantial  forms;  and  show,  by  many  arguments,  that 
the  form  is  only  the  modus  or  manner  of  the  body  it  is 
inherent  in.  And  as  there  are  only  three  primary 
modes  of  matter,  viz.  figure,  rest,  or  motion,  with  two 
others  arising  therefrom,  viz.  magnitude  and  situation, 
the  form  of  all  bodies  they  hold  to  consist  therein:  and 
suppose  the  variations  these  modes  are  capable  of,  suf- 
ficient to  present  all  the  variety  observable  in  bodies. 

Forms  are  usually  distinguished  into  essential  and 
4iccidenfaL  1.  Essential.  Though  all  the  five  modes 
abovementioned,  generally  taken,  be  adventitious;  yet 
to  this  or  that  body,  e.  g.  to  fire  or  water,  they  are  es- 
sential :  thus,  it  is  accidental  to  iron,  to  have  this  or 
that  magnitude,  figure,  or  situation,  since  it  might 
«xist  in  ditferent  ones  ;  yet  to  a  knife  or  hammer,  the 
figure,  magnitude,  and  position  of  parts,  which  consti- 
tute it  a  hammer  or  knife,  are  essential;  and  they  can- 
not exist  or  be  conceived  without  them.  Hence  it  is  in- 
ferred, that  though  there  be  no  substantial,  there  are 
essential  forms,  whereby  the  several  species  of  bodies 
•become  what  they  are,  and  are  distinguished  from  all 
others.  2.  Accidental  forms  are  those  really  inherent 
in  bodies,  but  in  such  manner  as  that  the  body  may  ex- 
ist in  all  its  perfection  without  them.  Such  is  white- 
ness in  a  wall,  heat  iu  water,  a  figure  of  a  man  in 
wax,  &c. 

FO'RMIATES,  salts  formed  by  the  combination  of  the 
formic  acid,  (see  Formic  acid)  with  the  difl'erentalka- 
line,  earthy,  and  metallic  bases.  There  are  twenty-four 
epecies  enumerated  in  M.  Fourcroy's  Elements  of  j^Jatu- 


History'and  Chemistry;  amongst  which  are  theformiafe 
of  alumine,formiate  of  ammonia.,  &c. 

FORMI  CA,  {quod  ferat  micas.,  because  of  its  dili- 
gence in  storing  small  particles  of  provision  together)  ; 
the  ANT  ov  pismire,  an  industrious  little  insect,  the /or- 
mica  rufa,  Linn.  It  contains  an  acid  juice  and  a  gross 
oil,  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  possess  aphrodi- 
siac virtues.  The  crysalides  of  this  animal  are  said  to 
be  diuretic  and  carminative,  and  in  some  countries 
still  recommended  in  the  cure  of  the  dropsy.  See  For- 
mic ACID. 

FORMI'CA,  the  name  of  a  sort  of  black  wart,  with 
a  broad  base  and  cleft  superficies.  Also  the  name  of  a 
varicose  tumor  on  the  anus  and  glans  penis ;  and  lit- 
tle tumors,  which  resemble  the  biting  of  ants,  are  thus 
named. 

FORMI'CA,  or  formica  miliaris,  a  species  of 
Herpes. 

FORMIC  ACID,  a  pecul  iar  acid,  obtained  from 
the  ant,  or  common  pismire,  formica  rufa,  of  Linnaeus. 
See  Formica.  This  acid  is  so  far  in  a  disengaged  state, 
that  the  transpiration  of  these  animals,  and  their  simple 
contact  without  any  alteration,  prove  its  existence. 
Mr.  Fisher  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  discovered 
the  acid  of  ants,  in  a  course  of  experiments  for  the  ana- 
Jyses  of  animal  substances  by  distillation.  He  even* 
tried  its  action  on  lead  and  iron  ;  and  his  observations 
were  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  inserted 
in  their  Transactions,  in  the  year  1670.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  celebrated  Margraff  who  more  particularly 
examined  the  properties  of  this  acid  in  1749.  He 
combined  it  with  many  substances,  and  concluded  that 
it  greatly  resembled  the  acetous  acid.  In  1777  this 
subject  was  resumed  by  Ardvidsson  and  Oerhn  ;  and 
treated  in  a  manner  which  leaves  little  to  be  de- 
sired. The  ant  which  affords  the  greatest  quantity  of 
acid,  is  the  large  red  ant  which  is  found  in  dry  and  eie, 
vated  places.  The  summer  months  are  most  favourable 
for  the  extraction  of  this  acid  :  they  are  then  so  pene- 
trated with  it,  that  their  simply  passing  over  blue  paper 
is  sufficient  to  turn  it  red..  Two  methods  may  be 
used  to  obtain  this  acid,  viz.  distillation,  and  lixiviation. 
In  order  to  extract  the  acid  by  distillation,  the  ants  are 
first  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,,  and  put  into  a  retort,  to 
which  a  receiver  is  adapted,  and  the  fire  is  raised  by  de- 
grees. When  all  the  acid  is  come  over,  it  is  found  in  the 
receiver  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  empyreumatic 
oil,  which  floats  upon  it,  and  may  be  separated  by  a 
funnel.  Ardvidsson  and  Oerhn  obtained,  iu  this  man- 
ner, from  each  pound  of  ants,  seven  ounces  and  a  half 
of  an  acid  whose  speeilic  gravity,  at  the  temperature 
of  66  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  was  to  that 
of  water  as  1.0075  to  lOOOO. 

But  in  the  process  by  lixiviation,  the  ants  are  washed 
in  cold  water  ;  and  boiling  water  is  afterwards  poured 
over  them,  which  is  filtered  when  cold.  More  boiling 
water  is  poured  over  the  residue,  and  likewise  filtered 
when  cold.  By  this  means  one  pound  of  ants  aff'ords  a 
pint  of  acid  as  strong  as  vinegar,  and  of  a  greater  spe- 
cific gravity.  The  chemists  mentioned  above  are  of 
opinion,  that  this  acid  might  be  substituted  instead  of 
Tinegar  for  domestic  uses.    The  acid  obtained  by  thest 
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processes  is,  however,  never  pure  ;  but  it  may  be  puri- 
fied by  repeated  distillations,  which  disengage  the  pon- 
derous and  volatile  oil,  and  render  the  acid  as  clear  as 
watef.  Formic  acid,  when  rectilied  by  this  process,  was 
found,  by  these  chemists,  to  have  a  specific  gravity  of 
1.0011  to  1.  The  acid  of  ants  may  likewise  be  obtain- 
ed by  placing  linen  cloths,  impregnated  with  alkali,  in 
an  ant-hili.  From  these  the  formiate  of  pot-ash,  of 
soda,  and  ammoniac,  may  be  obtained  by  lixiviation. 
The  formic  acid  has  some  resemblance  to  the  acetous 
acid  ;  but  the  identity  of  these  two  acids  has  not  yet 
been  proved.  Mr.  'rhouvenel  found  more  analogy 
between  it  and  the  phosphoric  acid  ;  but  this  stands 
in  need  of  further  proof.  The  formic  acid  refains  wa- 
ter with  so  much  force,  that  it  cannot  be  entirely  de- 
prived of  it  by  distillation.  When  it  is  exceedingly 
pure,  its  specific  gravity  is  to  that  of  water  as  1.0453 
to  1.  It  affects  the  nose  and  the  eyes  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  which  is  not  very  disagreeable.  Its  taste  is 
penetrating  and  burning  when  pure,  but  agreeable 
when  diluted  with  M  ater,  It  possesses  all  the  charac- 
ters of  acids ;  and,  when  boiled  with  the  sulphuric  acid, 
it  turns  black  as  soon  as  the  mixture  is  heated.  White 
penetrating  vapours  arise  ;  and,  when  it  boils,  a  gas  is 
emitted,  which  unites  difiicultly  with  distilled  water,  or 
■with  lime-water,  but  the  formic  acid  is  decomposed  in 
this  operation,  foe  it  is  obtained  in  less  quantity.  The 
nitric  acid  distilled  from  it,  destroys  it  completely, 
and  a  gas  arises  which  renders  lime-water  turbid,  and 
is  difficultly  and  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  The  mu- 
riatic acid  only  mixes  with  it,  but  the  oxigenatcd  muri- 
atic acid  decomposes  it.  The  two  chemists  we  have 
just  noticed  have  determined  the  affinities  of  this  acid 
■with  various  bases  to  be  in  the  following  order :  bary- 
tes,  pot-ash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  ammoniac,  zinc, 
manganese,  iron,  lead,  tin,  cobalt,  copper,  nickel,  bis- 
muth, silver,  aluminc,  essential  oils,  water. 

The  formic  acid  mixes  perfectly  with  spirit  of  wine, 
but  it  unites  difficultly  with  the  fixed  oils,  and  with 
the  volatile  oils,  by  the  assistance  of  heat.  It  attacks 
soot;  assumes  a  fawn  colour;  and  lets  fall  a  brown 
sediment  as  it  cools,  which  by  distillation  aifords  a  li- 
quor of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  a  disagreeable  smell, 
accompanied  with  very  elastic  vapours.  The  formic 
acid  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  any  medical  purpose. 

FORMl'CANS  PULSUS.  An  exceedingly  small  and 
unequal  pulse,  being  no  more  than  a  less  degree  of  the 
■^Fermicular,  is  thus  named  by  Galen. 

FO  RMULA,  (dim.  offorma,  a  form)  ;  a  little  form 
of  prescription,  such  as  physicians  direct  in  extempo- 
raneous practice,  in  distinction  from  the  greater  forms 
in  pharmacopoeias,  &c.    See  Presciuption. 

FORNICA'TUS,  in  botany.  Fornicated  petals,  Are 
such  flower-leaves  as  are  arched  after  the  manner  of 
the  upper  lip  of  clary  or  sage  flowers. 

FO'RNIX,  a  part  of  the  corpus  callosum,  in  the 
brain.  The  septum  lucidum  is  united,  by  its  lower 
part  to  the  anterior  portion  of  that  particular  medul- 
lary body,  called  improperly,  by  some  anatomists,  the 
fornix  with  three  pillars,  because  of  a  resemblance  it  is 
thought  to  bear  ta  the  arches  of  ancient  vaults.  It  is, 
in  reality,  nothing  but  the  corpus  callosum ;  the  lower 


side  of  which  is  like  a  hollow  ceiling  with  three  angles,, 
one  anterior,  and  two  posterior  ;  and  three  edges,  two 
lateral,  and  one  posterior.  The  lateral  edges  are  each 
terminated  by  a  large  semicylindriciil border,  like  two 
arches,  which  uniting  at  the  anterior  angle,  form  by 
their  union  what  is  called  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  for- 
nix ;  and,  as  they  run  backward  separately  toward  the 
two  posterior  angles,  they  have  then  the  name  of  the 
posterior  pillars. 

The  anterior  pillar  being  double,  is  larger  than  either 
of  the  posterior  ;  and  the  marks  of  this  duplicity  al- 
ways remain.  Immediately  below  the  basis  of  this 
pillar,  we  observe  a  large,  -white,  short,  medullary 
rope,  stretched  transversely  between  the  two  hemis- 
pheres, and  commonly  called  the  anterior  commissure 
of  the  cerebrum.  It  is  to  this  pillar  that  the  septum 
lucidum  adheres.  The  posterior  pillars  are  bent 
downward,  and  continued  through  the  lower  portions 
of  the  ventricles  all  the  way  to  their  extremities,  re-^ 
sembling  a  ram's  horn,  Avhich  is  a  name  that  has  been 
given  to  them.  They  gradually  diminish  in  thickness  du- 
ring this  course  ;  and  at  their  outsides  they  have  each 
asmall,  thin,  flat,  collateral  border,  to  which  the  name  of 
corpora  Jimbriata  is  applied. 

The  posterior  pillars  of  the  crura  of  the  fornix  unite- 
with  the  two  medullary  protuberances,  called peJe^  hip' 
pocampi.  The  inferior  surface  of  the  triangular  ceil- 
ing, which  lies  between  these  arches,  is  full  of  trans- 
verse, prominent  medullary  lines  ;  for  which  reason 
the  ancients  called  it  psalloides  and  li/ra,  comparing  it 
to  a  stringed  instrument,  something  like  what  was  for- 
merly called  a  dulcimer. 

FO'RTIS,  AQUA,  a  popular  name  for  the  nitrous 
acid,  given  because  of  its  dissolving  power.  In  the 
manufactory  of  soap,  the  caustic  alkaline  lixivium  is 
also  called  the  strong  zcater.    See  Acids. 

FO'SSA,  (from  fodio,.  to  dig),  also  named  fovea; 
a  little  depression  or  sinus. 

FO'SSA  OVA'LIS ;  that  depression  in  the  right 
auricle  of  the  human  heart,  which,  in  the  foetus,  opened 
into  the  other  auricle,  forming  the  foramen  ovale. 

FO'SSA  MAGNA,  or  navicularis,  is  an  oblong 
cavity,  forming  the  inside  of  the  pudendum  muliebre, 
and  Avhich  presents  itself  upon  opening  the  labia;  and 
in  the  middle  whereof  are  the  carunculee  myrtiformes. 

FOSSIL,  a  term  applied  generally  to  every  thing 
dug  out  of  the  earth,  whether  its  native  productions, 
as  metals,  stones,  crystals,  earths,  and  other  minerals; 
or  extraneous,  but  deposited  in  the  bowels  of  the^arth 
by  some  extraordinary  means,  as  earthquakes,  the  de~ 
luge,  <fec.    See  Metal,  Stone,  &c. 

1.  Native  fossils,  according  to  Dr.  Hill,  are  sub=- 
stances  found  either  buried  in  the  earth,  or  lying  ort 
its  surface,  of  a  plain  simple  structure,  and  showing  no 
signs  of  containing  vessels  or  circulating  juices.  These 
are  sub-divided,  by  the  same  author,  1.  Into  fossils 
naturally  and  essentially  simple.  Of  these  some  are 
neither  inflammable  nor  soluble  in  water ;  as  simple 
earths,  talcs,  fibraria?,  gypsum,  selenitae,  crystal,  and 
spars :  others,  though  uninflammable,  are  soluble  in 
water ;  as  all  the  simple  salts :  and  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  inilammablej  but  not  soluble  in  water  j  as 
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sulphur,  auriplgmcntum,  zarnich,  armber,  ambergrlse, 
agates,  asphaltum,  ampclUeK,  lithantiirax,  naphtha, 
and  pissisphaUa.  2.  The  second  general  sub-division 
of  fossils  comprehends  all  such  as  arc  naturally  com- 
pound, but  unmetallic.  Of  these  some  are  neither  in- 
flammable nor  soluble  in  water;  as  compound  earths, 
stones,  septaris,  siderochita,  semipellucid  gems,  S(c.  : 
othefs  are  soluble  in  water,  but  not  inflammable  ;  as  all' 
the  metallic  salts  :  and,  lastly,  some  are  inflammable, 
but  not  soluble  in  water ;  as  the  marcasites,  pyritae, 
and  phlogonia.  3.  Tlie  third  and  last  general  division 
of  fossils  comprehends  all  the  metallic  ores  ;  which  are 
bodies  naturally  hard,  remarkably  heavy,  and  fusible 
in  fire.  Of  these  some  arc  perfectly  rautallic,  as  being 
malleable  when  pure;  such  are  gold,  silver,  copper, 
iron,  and  tin  :  otliers  are  imperfectly  metallic,  as  not 
being  malleable  even  in  their  purest  state ;  such  are  an- 
timony, bismuth,  cobalt,  zinc,  and  quicksilver  or  mer- 
cury. Of  all  these  substances,  see  a  particular  de- 
scription under  their  respective  heads. 

3.  Extraneous  fossils  are  bodies  of  the  vegetable  or 
animal  kingdoms  accidentally  buried  in  the  earth.  Of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  there  are  principally  three  kinds, 
trees  or  parts  of  them,  herbaceous  plants,  and  corals  ; 
and  of  the  animal  kingdom  there  are  four  kinds,  sea- 
shells,  the  teeth  or  bony  palates  and  bo:ies  of  fishes, 
complete  fishes,  and  the  bones  of  land  animals.  See 
Bones,  Trees,  Woon,  Plants,  Shell,  &c.  These  ad- 
ventitious or  extraneous  fossils,  thus  found  buried  in 
great  abundance  in  various  parts  of  the  earth,  have  em- 
ployed the  curiosity  of  several  of  our  latest  naturalists, 
who  have  each  a  different  system  to  account  for  the 
surprising  appearances  of  petrified  sea-fishes,  in  places 
*far  remote  from  the  sea,  and  on  the  tops  of  mountains ; 
shells  in  the  middle  of  quarries  ©f  stone ;  and  of  ele- 
phants' teeth,  and  bones  of  various  animals,  peculiar 
to  the  southern  climates,  and  plants  only  growing  in 
the  east,  found  fossil  in  our  northern  and  western 
parts. 

Some  will  have  these  shells,  &c,  to  be  real  stones, 
and  storie  plants,  formed  after  the  usual  manner  of 
other  figured  stones  ;  of  which  opinion  is  Dr.  Lister. 
Another  opinion  is,  that  these  fossil  shells,  with  all 
their  foreign  bodies  found  within  the  earth,  as  bones, 
trees,  plants,  &c.  were  buried  therein  at  the  time  of 
the  universal  deluge;  and  that,  having  been  penetrated 
either  by  the  bituminous  matter  abounding  chiefly  in 
watery  plapes,  or  by  the  salts  of  the  earth,  they  have 
been  preserved  entire,  and  sometimes  petrified.  Others 
think,  that  those  shells,  found  at  the  tops  of  the 
highest  mountains,  could  never  have  been  carried  thi- 
ther by  the  waters,  even  of  the  deluge;  inasmuch  as 
most  of  these  aquatic  animals,  on  account  of  the  weight 
of  their  shells,  always  remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  never  move  but  close  along  the  ground.  They 
imagine,  that  a  year's  continuance  of  the  waters  of  the 
deluge,  intermixed  with  the  salt  waters  of  the  sea, 
upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  might  well  give  occasion 
to  the  production  of  shells  of  various  kinds,  in  dilil'er- 
ent  climates;  and  that  the  universal  saltness  of  the 
water  was  the  real  cause  of  their  resemblance  to  the 
sea-shellsj  as  the  lakes  formed  daily  by  the  retention 


of  rain  or  spring  water  produce  different  kinds.  Others 
think,  that  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  the  rivers,  with 
those  which  fell  from  heaven,  turned  the  whole  surface 
of  the  earth  upside  down  ;  after  the  same  manner  as 
the  waters  of  the  Loire,  and  other  rivers,  which  roll 
in  a  sandy  bottom,  overturn  all  their  sands,  and  even 
the  earth  itself,  in  their  swellings  and  inundations  ; 
and  that  in  this  general  subversion,  the  shells  came 
to  be  interred  here,  fishes  there,  trees  in  another 
place,  &c. 

Dr.  Woodward,  in  his  Natural  History  of  the  Earth, 
pursuing  and  improving  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Burnet, 
maintains  the  whole  mass  of  earth,  with  every  thing 
belonging  to  it,  to  have  been  so  broken  and  dissolved 
at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  that  a  new  earth  was  then 
formed  on  the  bosom  of  the  water,  consisting  of  dif- 
ferent strata,  or  beds  of  terrestrial  matter,  ranged  over 
each  other  usually  according  to  the  order  of  their  spe- 
cific gravities.  By  this  means  plants,  animals,  and 
especially  fishes  and  shells,  not  yet  dissolved  among 
the  rest,  remained  mixed  and  blended  among  the  mi- 
neral and  fossil  matters;  which  preserved  them,  or  at 
least  assu/^ed  and  retained  their  figures  and  impressions 
either  indentedly,  or  in  relievo. 

I'O'TUS,  (from  foveo,  to  cherish)  ;  a  fomentation. 
See  Fomentation. 

FO'VEA,  (t'Tom  fodio,  to  dig),  in  anatomy,  a  little 
depression.  Thus  fovea,  is  a  name  for  the  sinus  of 
the  pudendum  muliebre  ;  and  fovea  cordis,  is  the  hol- 
low of  the  heart.  In  the  bath  rooms  it  is  used  to  sig- 
nify a  sudatory,  for  receiving  one  or  both  legs,  in  order 
to  produce  sweating. 

FOWL,  a  term  which  denotes  the  larger  sorts  of 
birds,  whether  domestic  or  wild  :  such  as  geese,  phea- 
sants, partridges,  turkies,  ducks,  &c.  Tame  fowl 
make  a  necessary  part  of  the  stock  of  a  country  farm, 
and  are  commonly  called  poultri/.  Fowls  are  again 
distinguished  into  two  kinds,  viz.  /rt?2f/and  zvater  fow], 
these  last  being  so  called  from  their  living  much  in  and 
about  water:  also  into  those  which  are  accounted  game, 
and  those  which  are  not.  This  class  of  animals  forms  a 
considerable  article  of  human  sustenance:  their  several 
properties  as  aliment,  are  therefore  considered  under 
the  article  Birds. 

FOX-GLOVE.    See  Digitalis. 

FOX-GLOVE,  EAST1':RN;  sesamum  Orientale, 
Linn.  The  seeds  are  in  great  esteem  in  South  Carolina, 
where  they  are  called  oily  grain.  They  are  made  into 
soups  and  puddings,  after  the  manner  of  rice  with  us. 
Being  first  toasted  over  the  fire,  they  are  mixed  with 
other  ingredients,  and  stewed  into  a  delicious  food. 
The  fresh  seed  affords  a  considerable  quantity  of  a 
warm  pungent  oil,  otherwise  not  unpalatable.  After  a 
year  or  two,  the  pungency  leaves  it,  and  then  the  oil 
is  used  with  sallads,  &c.  The  seeds  of  the  sesamum  In- 
dicum  are  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Orientale. 

FRACASTOR  (Jerome),  more  usually  called  Fua- 
CASTOiuL's,  an  eminent  Italian  poet  and  physician,  was 
born  at  Verona  in  the  year  1481.  Two  singularities 
are  related  of  him  in  his  infancy  :  one  is,  that  his  lips 
adhered  so  closely  to  each  other,  when  he  came  into 
the  world,  that  a  surgeon  was  obliged  to  divide  them 
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•with  his  incision  kiufe  ;  the  other,  that  h's  mother  was 
kiUetl  wiih  lightning,  while  he,  though  iii  her  arms  at 
the  very  moment,  escapeU  unhurt.  Fracastor  was  of 
parts  so  exquisite,  and  made  so  wonderful  a  progress 
ill  every  ihiiig  he  undertook,  that  he  became  eminently 
skilled  not  only  in  the  belles  lettres,  but  in  all  arts  and 
sciences.  He  was  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  a  physician, 
an  astronomer,  and  a  mathematician.  lie  was  a  man 
of  much  consequence  in  liis  time  ;  as  appears  from 
Pope  Paul's  making  use  ol'  his  authority  to  remove 
the  council  of  Trent  to  Boulogne,  und^  r  the  pretext 
of  a  contagious  distemper,  Avhich,  as  Fracastor  de- 
posed, made  it  no  longer  safe  to  continue  at  Trent, 
He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  cardinal  Bembus, 
Julius  Scaliger,  and  all  the  great  men  of  his  time. 
He  died  of  an  apoplexy  at  Casi,  near  Verona,  in  1553  : 
and  in  1559  the  town  of  Verona  erected  a  statue  in 
honour  of  him. 

He  was  the  author  of  many  works,  both  as  a  poet 
and  as  a  physician  ;  yet,  owing  to  an  extraordinary 
disinterestedness  and  indifference,  as  to  what  became 
of  his  performances,  many  were  lost.  What  we  hare 
now  of  his,  are  the  three  books  of  "  Siphili.t,  or  of 
the  French  disease  ;"  a  book  of  Miscellaneous  Poems  ; 
and  two  books  of  his  poem  intitled  Joseph,"  which  he 
began  at  the  fatter  end  of  his  life,  but  did  not  live  to 
finish.  But,  besides  many  other  admirable  productions 
of  the  same  sort,  he  composed  a  poem  called  Alcoii, 
sive  de  cura  canurn  venaticorum.  All  his  works  are  in 
Latin.  His  medical  pieces  are,  De  Sympathia  S)-  An. 
tipaihia — De  contagione  ^  contagiosis  morbis — De 
causis  criticorum  dierum — De  vini  iemperatura,  &c. 
His  works  have  been  printed  separately  and  collec- 
tively.  The  best  edition  of  them  is  that  of  Padua  1735, 
in  2  vols.  4to. 

FRACTURE,  (fractura,  from  frango,  to  break);  a 
separation  of  a  bone  into  two  or  more  fragments.  Dr. 
Cullcn  places  this  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales, 
and  order  dlalyses  ;  and  defines  it,  part  of  a  bone  hav- 
ing its  cohesion  destroyed  by  violence,  and  separated 
into  large  fragments.  A  simple  fracture  is,  when  the 
bone  only  is  divided.  A  compound  fracture  is,  a  division 
of  the  bone,  with  a  laceration  of  the  integuments,  the 
bone  mostly  protruding.  Fractures  ase  also  termed 
transverse,  oblique,  &c.  according  to  their  direction. 

The  general  symptoms  of  fracture  are  pain,  swell- 
ing, and  tension  of  the  contiguous  parts.  A  grating 
noise  when  the  part  is  handled,  distortion,  and  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  loss  of  power  in  the  injured  part,  ac- 
company almost  every  fracture,  except  when  it  runs 
longitudinally,  and  the  divided  parts  are  not  completely 
separated  from  each  other.  When  there  is  only  a 
single  bone  in  a  limb,  a  fracture  is  easily  detected  ;  but 
where  only  one  of  two  bones  of  a  limb  has  suflfered,  it 
is  often  difficult  to  judge  "with  certainty,  especially 
if  the  contiguous  soft  parts  be  tense  and  painful  before 
the  practitioner  is  called.  In  that  case,  the  opinion 
must  be  regulated,  not  only  by  the  attendant  symp- 
toms, but,  1st.  By  the  age  and  habit  of  the  patient ; 
for  bones  are  more  easily  fractured  in  old  than  in 
young  persons.  Different  diseases,  too,  induce  brit- 
tieness  of  the  boiics,  as  the  lues  venerea  and  sea-scurvy. 
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2dly.  By  the  situation  of  the  part ;  for  bones  are 
more  apt  to  be  fractured  in  the  solid  parts  of  their 
bodies  than  towards  their  extremities,  wliere  they  are' 
more  soft  and  pliant.  3dly.  By  the  posture  of  the 
limb  :  for  a  weight  may  fracture  a  bone  lying  on  an 
unequal  surface,  which  it  would  have  sustained  without 
injury  if  equally  supported.  Fractures  are  sometimes 
attended  with  a  great  degree  of  ecchymosis,  occasioned 
by  the  ends  of  the  fractured  bones  M'ounding  some  of 
the  coniiguous  blood-vessels. 

'J'he  treatment  of  fracture  consists  of  three  particu- 
lars;  r^'placemcnt,  retention,  and  the  means  used  for 
obviating  bad  symptoms. 

(1.)  When  bones  are  fractured  directly  across  i\i6 
parts,  they  are  often  very  little  moved  from  their  na- 
tural situation  ;  but  when  the  fracture  is  oblique,  they 
are  apt  to  pass  over  each  other,  and  to  produce  much 
uneasiness  and  deformity  ;  the  contiguous  muscles  are 
severely  injured,  and  the  pain  is  aggravated  by  the 
slightest  motion.  The  surgeon  should  put  the  limb 
into  the  best  posture  for  relaxing  all  the  muscles  con- 
nected with  it,  according  to  the  practice  first  introduc- 
ed by  Mr.  Pott.  If  it  be  properly  attended  to,  the  ends 
of  the  bone  AviU  in  general  be  easily  replaced.  When 
any  difliculty  occurs,  a  small  degree  of  extension  may- 
be made,  taking  care  to  keep  the  muscles  as  relaxed  as 
possible.  Much  attention  should  be  paid  to  replacing 
the  bones  properly,  otherwise  the  limb  wdl  remain  for 
ever  after  distorted. 

(2.)  After  the  bones  are  replaced,  the  limb  should 
be  laid  in  the  easiest  posture,  and  the  bones  afterwards 
retained  in  their  situation  by  proper  compresses  and 
bandages,  not  applied  too  tightly,  till  the  cure  be 
completed.  The  time  necessary  for  this  purpose  de- 
pends on  the  size  of  the  bone,  the  age  and  habit  of 
the  patient,  the  steadiness  with  which  the  limb  has 
been  retained  in  its  place,  and  the  violence  of  the  at- 
tending symptoms.  In  middle-aged  persons,  and  under 
favourable  circumstances,  a  fracture  of  the  thigh- 
bone, or  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  may  be  cured  in  two 
months ;  of  the  arm-bone,  or  bones  of  the  fore-arm,  iu 
six  weeks ;  of  the  ribs,  clavicles,  and  bones  of  the 
hand,  in  three  weeks.  In  infancy  the  cure  will  take  a 
shorter,  and  in  old  age  a  longer,  time  than  this. 

(3.)  In  simple  fractures,  the  inflammatory  symptoms 
generally  subside  in  a  few  days.  W^hen  they  become 
worse,  -\vhich  is  sometimes  the  case,  astringent  appli- 
cations should  be  employed.  If  these  fail,  blood 
ought  to  be  drawn  from  the  parts  affected.  This  is  of 
so  much  advantage,  that  it  ought  never  to  be  omitted, 
where  the  surrounding  soft  parts  are  much  injured. 
Friction  Avitli  emollient  oils,  warm  bathing,  the  nse  of 
fomentations  and  other  similar  means,  are  also  of  much 
service.  The  limb  sometimes  puts  on  a  clumsy  appear- 
ance, from  an  overgrowth  of  callus.  When  this  ten- 
dency appears,  pressure  on  the  part  by  a  thin  plate 
of  lead,  fixed  by  a  bandage,  may  be  advantageous. 
Many  instances  occur,  however,  where  no  remedy  will 
prove  successful :  the  patient  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
acquainted  beforehand  with  the  probable  event,  to  pre- 
vent  unpleasant  reflections  afterwards. 

Sometimes  the  fractured  ends  of  a  bone  will  remain 
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loofe  long  after  they  might  have  been  united.  This 
may  be  owing  to  some  constitutional  disease,  to  the 
bones  not  being  kept  steadily  in  contact,  to  some  of  the 
soft  parts  getting  in  between  them,  or  to  the  bone  be- 
ing broken  in  different  places,  and  tlie  intermediate 
fractures  bi'ing  too  small  to  adhere.  Pregnancy  has 
also  been  mentioned  as  a  cause.  By  removing  these 
obstructions,  a  perfect  union  may,  in  a  recent  case,  be 
a(.complished.  But  where  the  case  is  of  long  standing, 
the  callus  of  bones  becomes  so  hard  and  smooth  as  to 
move  with  the  ease  of  a  joint,  so  that  no  advantage 
can  be  derived  from  laying  them  together.  In  tliat 
case,  an  incision  should  be  made  through  the  soft 
parts,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  ends  of  the  bone  re- 
moved with  a  saw.  If  this  be  properly  performed, 
nature  will  supply  the  deficiency.  When  small  pieces 
of  bone  remain  long  loose,  they  should  be  extracted, 
by  making  an  opening.  The  intervention  of  muscles, 
or  other  soft  parts,  is  known  by  the  very  severe  pain 
and  tension,  and  by  particular  motions  of  the  limb 
causing  great  pain  and  twitching  of  the  muscles  which 
move  it.  The  limb  should  be  put  into  all  the  variety 
of  situations  ;  and  if  this  does  not  succeed,  an  opening 
must  be  made,  and  the  soft  parts  removed.  Sometimes 
in  fractures,  blood-vessels  are  ruptured  by  the  sharp 
spiculae  of  the  bone:  this  happens  most  commonly  in 
compound  fractures.  When  the  effusion  of  blood  is 
great,  the  part  swells  so  much  that  it  is  necessary  to 
lay  it  open,  and  to  secure  the  divided  vessels  by  a  li- 
gature. When  the  swelling  is  not  great,  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  blood  is  trusted  to  nature.  When  the 
blood  remains  long  in  contact  with  the  fractured  bone, 
it  sometimes  prevents  the  formation  of  callus  ;  the  pe- 
riosteum separates  from  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
bone,  and  a  thin  fetid  sanies  is  discharged  at  the 
■wound,.  When  this  happens,  no  cure  can  be  expected 
till  the  parts  of  the  bone,  deprived  of  periosteum,  have 
exfoliated,  or  have  been  separated  by  a  saw. 

With  regard  to  the  fractures  which  happen  to  par- 
ticular bones,  a  circumstance  on  which  the  degree  of 
danger  to  the  patient  chielly  dejiends,  the  most  formi- 
dable of  all  others  is  the  fracture  of  the  skull.  We 
have,  therefore,  assigned  this  a  distinct  place,  under 
the  article  Skull,  and  here  speak,  in  their  order, 
of  fractures  of  other  parts,  and  the  management  of 
them. 

1.  Of  the  hones  of  the  face. — A  fracture  of  the  nose 
may  impede  respiration,  aifect  the  speech  and  sense  of 
smelling,  give  rise  to  polypi  and  tedious  ulcers,  and 
may  besides  be  dangerous  (rom  its  vicinity  to  the  brain. 
When  any  part  of  the  bones  of  the  nose  has  been 
raised  above  the  rest,  it  is  to  be  pressed  into  its  place 
with  the  fingers ;  if  it  has  been  pushed  into  the  nostril, 
it  is  to  be  raised  Avith  the  end  of  a  spatula  or  other 
similar  instrument.  If  any  portion  be  almost  entirely 
separated  from  the  rest.,  it  should  be  removed  ;  but  if  it 
adhere  with  considerable  firmness,  it  is  to  be  replaced. 
If  the  bones,  alter  being  replaced,  do  not  remain  in 
their  proper  situation,  they  are  to  be  retained  either 
by  tubes  introduced  into  the  nostiils,  or  by  a  double- 
headed  roller,  with  proper  compresses,  as  the  case  may 
require.  Inflammation  should  be  prevented  by  the 
proper  remedies. 


Much  care  is  necessary  in  replacing  the  fractured 
bones  of  the  face,  and  in  dressing  them,  in  order  to 
prevent  deformity.  The  dressings  may  be  retained  by 
adhesive  plasters.  Inflammation,  by  which  the  eyes, 
nose,  or  antrum  maxillare,  is  apt  to  be  injured, 
should  be  prevented.  When  matter  collects  in  the 
antrum,  it  is  to  be  removed  by  the  methods  formerly 
described. 

For  replacing  fractures  of  the  lozver  Jazo,  the  pa- 
tient should  be  seated  in  a  proper  light,  with  his  head 
firmly  secured.  The  surgeon  should  press  with  one 
hand  on  the  inside  of  the  bone,  -while  with  the  other 
he  guards  against  inequalities  on  the  outside.  If  a 
tooth  come  in  the  way,  it  should  be  extracted  :  when: 
any  of  the  others  are  forced  out  of  their  sockets,  they 
should  be  replaced,  and  tied  to  the  neighbouring  teeth 
till  they  become  firm.'  The  fractured  parts  being  kept 
firm  by  an  assistant,  a  thick  compress  of  linen  or 
cotton  should  be  laid  over  the  chin,  and  made  to  ex- 
tend from  ear  to  ear  over  it;  a  four-headed  roller 
should  be  applied  firm  enough  to  keep  the  fractured 
parts  in  contact.  The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet 
during  the  cure,  and  fed  upon  spoon-meat.  The  dres- 
sings should  be  removed  as  seldom  as  possible.  When 
the  fracture  is  accompanied  with  an  external  wound, 
the  parts  should  be  supported  by  an  assistant  during 
the  dressing  of  it. 

2.  Clavicle,  ribs,  sternum,  and  spine.— A.  fracture 
of  the  clavicle  is  easily  discovered,  by  the  grating  noise 
in  the  fractured  bone,  upon  moving  the  arm  freely,  by 
the  ends  of  the  bone  yielding  to  pressure,  and  by  the 
motion  of  the  humerus  being  impeded.  All  that  can 
be  done  is  to  raise  the  arm,  and  support  it  at  a  proper 
height,  either  by  a  sling,  or,  which  is  better,  by  the 
leather  case  recommended  in  case  of  luxation  of  this 
bone.  By  this  the  fractured  parts  will  be  brought  to- 
gether, so  far  at  least  as  to  prevent  deformity,  and 
render  the  bone  sufficiently  strong. 

Fractures  of  the  ribs  are  discovered  by  pressure  with 
the  fingers.  The  symptoms  are  commonly  moderate, 
and  the  patient  soon  gets  well.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, the  pain  is  severe,  the  breathing  becomes  difficult, 
attended  with  cough,  and  perhaps  M'ith  spitting  of 
blood,  and  the  pulse  is  quick,  full,  and  sometimes  op- 
pressed. These  symptoms  arise  from  the  ribs  being 
beaten  in  upon  the  lungs. 

In  the  treatment,  it  is  proper  in  every  case  to  dis- 
charge some  blood.  If  one  end  of  the  rib  rise,  it 
ought  to  be  repressed  by  moderate  pressure  ;  and  to 
prevent  its  rising  again,  a  broad  leather  belt  should  be 
applied  pretty  tight,  and  continued  for  some  weeks. 
When  a  portion  of  the  rib  is  forced  inwards,  an 
opening  should  be  made  over  it  with  a  scalpel,  and 
then  it  should  be  elevated  with  the  fingers  or  a  forceps. 
When  distressing  symptoms  proceed  from  air  or  blood 
collected  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  these  ffuids  ought 
to  be  discharged  by  an  operation. 

The  symptoms  of  a  fractured  sternum  are  nearly  the 
same  with  those  of  the  ribs.  It  requires  great  atten- 
tion, from  the  vicinity  of  the  heart  and  large  blood- 
vessels. The  patient  ought  to  lose  a  quantity  of 
blood,  and  be  kept  on  an  antiphlogistic  regimen.  If 
the  pain^  cough,   and  oppressed  breathing,   do  not 
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yield  to  tliese  remedies,  an  incision  should  be  made  on 
the  injured  part,  and  the  depressed  piece  raised  with 
a  levator.  Should  this  be  iusuHicient,  it  may  be  ef- 
fected by  means  of  the  trepan  :  lliis,  indeed,  requires 
the  greatest  caution  ;  but  it  may  certainly  be  attended 
with  ad\antage  Mhen  the  paiieiit's  life  is  in  danger. 

Fractures  of  the  vertehriv  generally  end  fatally.  e 
judge  of  the  existence  or  fracture  there  by  examining 
the  part?,  bv  the  severity  of  the  pain,  and  by  palsy 
occurring  in  the  parts  situated  below  the  injured 
part.  When  any  parts  of  the  vertebra'  near  the  inte- 
guments are  loose,  they  may  be  replaced  with  the  lingers, 
and  retained  by  proper  bandages.  When  this  is  im- 
possible, some  of  the  latest  authors  think  it  adviseable 
to  make  an  incision,  and  raise  any  portions  of  the  bone 
•which  may  be  depressed. 

3.  Sitperior  extremities. — The  scapula  is  seldom 
fractured ;  w  hen  it  is,  the  fracture  is  easily  discovered 
by  the  pain,  the  innnobility  of  the  arm,  and  by  the 
touch.  The  parts  may  be  replaced  with  greater  ease 
if  the  muscles  connected  with  them  be  relaxed:  but  they 
are  retained  with  difficulty,  A  long  roller  should  be 
employed  for  this  purpose,  with  which  the  head  and 
shoulders  arc  also  to  be  supported.  The  arm  should 
also  be  suspended,  to  relax  the  muscles  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  inilammation  particularly  guarded  against  by 
local  bleeding. 

Fractures  of  the  humerus  arc  easily  discovered  by 
the  pain,  the  immobility  of  the  arm,  and  a  grating 
noise  on  handling  the  parts.  In  reducing  the  fracture, 
the  muscles  should  be  completely  reJaxed,  by  bending 
the  arm,  and  raising  it  to  a  horizontal  posture.  Ex- 
tension, if  necessary,  may  be  made  by  one  assistant 
grasping  the  arm  between  the  fracture  and  the  shoul- 
der, and  another  between  the  fracture  and  the  elbow. 
After  the  reduction,  one  splint,  covered  with  flannel, 
should  be  laid  along  the  whole  outside,  and  another 
along  the  whole  inside  of  the  arm  ;  and  then  a  flaniiel 
roller  applied  sufficiently  tight  to  support  the  parts 
without  interrupting  the  circulation.  The  arm  may 
either  be  supported  in  a  sling,  or  Mr.  Park's  leathern 
case  (PI.  IV.  fig.  1.).  The  bandages  should  not  be 
removed  for  several  days,  unless  some  urgent  symptoms 
render  it  necessary.  In  about  a  week,  however,  the 
arm  should  be  examined,  to  see  whether  the  bones  have 
been  properly  reduced. 

When  both  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  are  broken, 
the  fracture  is  easily  discovered  ;  but  when  only  one 
bone  is  fractured,  especially  if  it  be  the  radius,  the 
firmness  of  the  other  renders  the  discovery  more  dif- 
ficult: the  grating  noise,  however,  on  moving  the  bone 
in  ditlerent  directions,  will  generally  be  a  sufficient 
evidence  that  a  fracture  has  taken  place.  When  the 
fracture  happens  near  the  wrist,  particular  attention  is 
necessary  in  order  to  prevent  a  stiff  joint.  In  order 
to  replace  the  parts,  the  muscles  are  to  be  relaxed,  by 
bending  the  joints  of  the  elbow  and  wrist,  and  the 
limb  extended  a  little  above  and  below  the  fracture. 
After  reduction,  a  splint,  reaching  from  the  elbow  to 
the  ends  of  the  fingers,  is  to  be  applied  along  the  ra- 
dius, and  another  along  the  ulna;  and  both  are  to  be 
secured  with  a  roller,  or  twelve-tailed  bandage.  When 


the  splints  are  applied,  the  palms  should  be  turned 
towards  the  breast,  as  the  most  convenient  posture. 
The  arm  should  be  hung  in  a  sling.  A  partial  disloca- 
tion of  the  bones  of  the  wrist  sometimes  attends  a 
fracture  of  the  radius,  by  which  a  stift"  joint,  under  the 
best  practice,  is  apt  to  ensue,  or  permanent  painful 
swellings  of  the  fore-arm.  In  such  cases,  the  patient 
ought  to  be  warned  of  the  danger,  that  no  blame  may 
be  afterwards  incurred. 

When  the  olecranon  is  fractured,  the  arm  must  be 
kept  in  an  extended  state  during  the  cure,  by  apply- 
ing a  splint  opposite  to  the  joint  of  the  elbow,  reach- 
ing from  the  middle  of  the  humerus  to  the  point  of 
the  fingers.  The  arm  should  be  hung  by  the  patient's 
side,  to  which  it  should  be  fixed  by  means  of  straps. 
To  prevent  the  consequences  of  a  stiff  joint,  the  dres- 
sings should  be  removed  about  the  eighth  or  tenth  day, 
the  fore-arm,  for  some  time,  slowly  moved  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  the  joint  rubbed  with  an  emollient 
oil.  By  a  repetition  of  this,  at  proper  intervals,  a 
stiff  joint  may  be  prevented. 

Anchylosis,  or  stiffness  of  the  joint,  commonly  suc- 
ceeds fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist,  owing  to 
the  great  inflammation  which  ensues,  and  to  their  not 
readily  re-uniting  from  their  smallness.  To  prevent 
this  as  much  as  possible,  after  replacing  the  bones,  the 
injured  parts  should  be  leeched  freely,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  violence  of  the  symptoms.  Splints  should 
be  applied  exactly  as  in  fractures  of  the  fore-arm,  and 
the  arm  supported  by  a  sling. 

In  fractures  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  a  firm  splint 
should  be  applied  over  the  whole  palm  and  inside  of 
the  arm,  from  the  points  of  the  fingers  to  the  elbow, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  flexors  of  the 
fingers.  The  best  splint  for  a  fractured  finger  is  a  piece 
of  firm  pasteboard,  properly  fitted  and  softened  in 
water,  till  it  can  be  readily  moulded  into  the  foim  of 
the  part.  This  should  be  applied  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  finger,  and  secured  w  ith  a  narrow  roller. 
At  the  same  time,  a  large  roller  should  be  applied  over 
the  Inside  of  the  hand,  to  prevent  the  parts  from  be- 
ing moved.  To  prevent  stilfness,  the  dressings  should 
be  removed  about  the  end  of  the  second  week,  and 
the  joint  cautiously  bent ;  and  this  should  be  repeated 
daily  till  the  cure  be  com|)leted. 

4.  Inferior  extremities. — P'ractures  of  the  body  of 
the  thigh-bone  arc  readily  discovered  by  the  grating 
noise,  when  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  forcibly  rubbed 
together;  by  the  shortness  of  the  limb  if  the  fracture 
be  oblique,  and  by  the  bmb  being  unable  to  sustain 
the  body.  But  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  are 
often  not  easily  distinguished  from  dislocation  of  the 
joint.  In  general,  they  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
circumstances  mentioned  in  treating  of  luxations  of 
this  bone.  In  forming  a  prognosis,  we  ought  to  con. 
sider  that  no  fractures  are  more  apt  to  disappoint  our 
expectations  than  those  of  the  thigh,  especially  when 
the  neck  of  the  bone  is  broken,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  discovering  the  place  of  the  fracture,  and  of  re- 
taining the  bones  even  after  they  have  been  replaced. 
In  order  to  reduce  a  fracture  of  the  thigh,  the  mus- 
cles are  to  be  relaxed,  by  moderately  bending  the  joints 
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of  the  thigh  and  knee  :  when  this  is  done,  unless  there 
be  much  pain  and  tension,  the  bones  are  easily  re- 
placed by  one  assistant  holding  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh,  while  another  supports  and  gently  pulls  down 
its  lower  extremity,  while  the  surgeon  is  employed  in 
adjusting  the  fractured  pieces.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
reduce  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  boHe,  on  account 
of  the  great  strength  and  various  directions  of  <:he  sur- 
romuliug  muscles.  In  general,  howcTer,  we  may  suc- 
ceed by  moderate  extension,  if  we  take  care  previously 
to  relax  all  the  muscles  as  much  as  possible:  if  we  do 
not  succeed,  w  c  must  have  recourse  to  machinery. 

The  greatest  difficulty  is,  to  retain  the  bones  in  their 
situation  after  they  are  replaced.  The  limb  must  bo 
firmly  secured  by  splints,  made  of  thin  slips  of  wood 
glued  to  leather,  or  of  thick  pasteboard.  One  splint, 
broad  enough  to  cov'er  half  of  the  thigh,  should  reach 
from  the  top  of  the  hip  joint  to  a  little  below  the  knee, 
V  and  another,  covering  about  a  third  part  of  the  thigh, 
from  the  groin  to  a  little  below  the  knee.  The  splints 
should  be  lined  with  flannel.  They  are  to  be  secured 
by  a  twelve-tailed  bandage,  and,  over  all,  a  thin  pil- 
low should  be  put,  nearly  as  long  as  the  thigh.  The 
splints  and  bandages  may  be  put  on  in  the  following 
manner;  the  patient  being  placed  on  a  firm  hair  mat- 
tress, with  Ills  knee  moderately  bent,  the  long  splint 
bandage  and  pillow  are  to  be  applied  to  the  outside  of 
the  thigh,  and  the  patient  should  be  turned  somewhat 
towards  the  affected  side,  with  the  knee  and  leg  raised 
a  little  higher  than  the  body  :  the  short  splint  should 
then  be  applied  along  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  and  the 
bandage  already  placed  without  the  other  splint,  ap- 
plied so  tight  as  to  make  an  equal  moderate  pressure 
over  the  whole:  (see  PI.  IV.  fig.  2.)  To  make  the 
part  still  more  secure,  it  is  proper  to  insert  a  long 
firm  splint  of  wood  under  the  middle  of  the  pillow, 
and  to  fix  it  by  two  broad  straps  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  limb.  To  prevent  the  limb  from  being  affected  by 
involuntary  startings,  the  pillow  should  be  fixed  to  the 
bed  by  straps :  to  keep  off  the  weight  of  the  bed- 
clothes, a  cradle  with  hoops  should  be  placed  over  the 
thigh.  The  parts  should  be  examined  after  some  time, 
to  see  that  the  bones  be  not  displaced.  When  there 
is  pain,  swelling,  and  inflammation,  leeches  and  other 
remedies  should  be  applied.  To  render  the  situation 
of  the  patient  as  easy  as  possible  during  the  cure,  he 
may  be  allowed,  after  the  second  week,  to  turn  a  little 
more  towards  his  back,  and  at  the  same  time  to  extend 
the  joint  of  the  knee  in  a  small  degree.  After  this  time 
a  little  flexion  and  extension  of  the  limb  maybe  daily 
repeated,  to  preserve  the  use  of  the  joint. 

The  method  here  described  generally  succeeds. 
Sometimes,  however,  notwithstanding  all  our  care, 
the  ends  of  the  bone  slip  over  each  other.  To  prevent 
the  deformity  which  this  occasions,  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  make  extension  and  counter-extension  by 
machines  :  but  the  pain  and  irritation  have  always 
been  so  great,  that  little  advantage  has  yet  been  de- 
rived from  such  means.  The  invention  of  the  late 
Mr.  Gooch,  of  Norwich  (see  Plate  IV.  fig.  3.),  im- 
proved by  the  late  Dr.  Aitken,  of  Edinburgh,  has 
been  recommended  as  one  of  the  best  machines  for 


oblique  fractures  of  the  thigh.  After  endeavouring  to 
remove  the  pain,  swelling,  and  inflammation,  which 
are  sometimes  so  great  as  to  preclude  the  application 
of  the  simplest  bandage,  this  machine  may  be  tried. 
But  if  it  be  found  impracticable  to  use  it,  the  cure 
must  be  conducted  in  the  usual  way,  with  the  chance 
of  the  fractured  pieces  overlapping  one  another,  and 
of  course  the  limb  being  somewhat  shortened. 

The  patella  is  most  frequently  fractured  transversely, 
sometimes  lengthwise,  and  sometimes  into  several 
pieces.  Fractures  of  this  bone  have  been  said  com- 
monly to  end  in  a  stiff  joint ;  but  this  is  perhaps  most 
frequently  owing  to  the  limb  being  kept  too  long  in 
an  extended  posture.  In  the  treatment  of  fractures  of 
this  bone,  the  leg  should  be  extended,  to  relax  as 
much  as  possible  the  soft  parts  connected  with  the 
bone.  The  patient  should  be  placed  on  a  firm  mat- 
tress, and  a  splint  be  placed  under  the  limb,  long 
enough  to  reach  from  the  top  of  the  thigh  to  the  under 
part  of  the  leg,  to  which  the  limb  should  be  fixed  by  a 
number  of  straps  to  keep  it  in  a  state  of  extension. 
The  fractured  bones  are  then  to  be  brought  together, 
and  such  a  number  of  leeches  applied  to  the  joint  as 
will  remove  as  much  blood  as  the  patient  can  bear  ; 
and  as  long  as  much  pain  and  tension  continue,  satur- 
nine and  other  astringents  are  to  be  used  for  removing 
them.  AVhen  this  is  accomplished,  and  the  parts  pro- 
perly  adjusted,  a  large  pledget  of  Goulard's  cerate 
should  be  laid  over  the  joint,  and  a  hooped  frame  em- 
ployed to  keep  off  the  bed-clothes.  In  a  longitudinal 
fracture,  the  parts  are  easily  kept  together  by  a  com- 
mon uniting  bandage  or  adhesive  plaster  :  but  in  trans- 
verse fractures  more  force  is  necessaiy.  Various  ban- 
dages have  been  employed  for  drawing  the  pieces  toge- 
ther in  such  fractures':  one  of  the  best  of  these  is  that 
represented  in  the  Plate  at  fig.  4.  We  need  not  be 
anxious,  however,  about  bringing  the  pieces  very 
close  together,  as  a  cure  may  be  made  though  they 
remain  at  a  considerable  distance.  *The  bandages, 
unless  particular  symptoms  occur,  should  not  be  re- 
moved till  the  end  of  the  second  week;  after  which 
the  joint  should  be  cautiously  bent,  every  second  day, 
to  prevent  stiffness. 

The  leg  is  commonly  fractured  near  the  lower  end, 
this  being  the  weakest  part  of  the  bones.  In  the 
treatment  of  a  fractured  leg  the  same  rules  apply  which 
Avere  given  for  a  fractured  thigh-bone.  The  muscles 
should  be  relaxed  by  bending  the  knee  ;  but  little  ad- 
vantage can  be  derived  from  bending  the  foot,  for  in 
proportion  as  the  muscles  behind  are  relaxed,  those 
before  are  put  on  stretch  :  the  patient  may  be  there- 
fore allowed  to  keep  the  foat  in  the  easiest  posture. 
The  bones  arc  commonly  replaced  by  the  gentle  exten- 
sion of  the  upper  part  of  the  limb  by  an  assistant, 
while  another  supports  it  at  the  ankle.  The  bones  be- 
ing replaced,  and  the  limb  laid  on  its  outside  with  the 
knee  bent,  two  splints  (fig.  5.)  are  to  be  applied,  long 
enough  to  reach  from  the  upper  part  of  the  knee  to 
the  edge  of  the  sole,  so  as  to  prevent  the  motion  both 
of  the  knee  and  ankle.  The  splints  are  to  be  retained 
by  a  twelve-tailed  bandage,  as  in  the  case  of  a  frac- 
tured thigh-bone.    See  fig.  2. 
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If  the  patient  be  either  very  restless  or  troubled 
■with  spasmodic  affections  of  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  an 
additional  splint,  shaped  to  the  fonu  of  the  leg,  should 
be  applied  along  the  outside  of  it,  and  fixed  by  a  strap 
at  the  upper,  and  another  at  the  under,  part  of  the 
leg.  When  the  patient  cannot  rest  when  lying  on 
either  side,  he  may  be  placed  on  his  back,  and  the 
curved  state  of  the  knee  still  preserved  by  raising  the 
leg  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  body  on  a  frame 
made  for  the  purpose.  This  variely  of  posture  may 
likevpise  be  used  in  fractures  of  the  thigh.  The  patient 
may  from  the  first  be  laid  in  this  posture,  or  he  may 
alternately  change  from  the  one  to  the  other.  No 
change  of  posture,  however,  should  be  allowed  for  the 
first  ten  or  twelve  days.  When  the  fibula  only  is  frac- 
tured, it  is  apt  to  be  considered  as  a  sprain  of  some  of 
the  muscles ;  but  this  ought  to  be  particularly  attended 
to,  as  the  mistake  may  be  followed  by  bad  conse- 
quences. When- both  the  bones  of  the  leg  are  broken, 
the  portion  next  the  foot  is  commonly  drawn  towards 
the  back  part  of  the  leg,  so  that  a  prominence  is  pro- 
duced by  the  fractured  part  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  bone  ;  and  this  is  improperly  termed  the  rising  end 
of  the  fractured  bone.  The  appearance  is  entirely 
produced  by  the  inferior  portion  falling  back.  Hence 
no  advantage  is  derived  from  pressure  being  made  on 
the  upper  end  of  the  bone  :  the  inferior  portion  should 
be  raised,  so  as  to  bring  the  parts  into  contact,  and 
then  by  proper  bandages  they  ought  to  be  supported 
till  they  are  perfectly  united. 

Fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  and  toes  are 
treated  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  fractures  of  the 
hand  and  fingers.  Besides  the  splint  which  may  be 
necessary  for  the  particular  part,  a  large  one'  f^houkl 
be  applied  over  the  sole  ;  nor  should  any  motion  be 
allowed  for  a  considerable  time  cijher  in  the  foot  or 
ankle,  otherwise  the  bones'  may  be  displaced,  and  a 
proper  cure  prevented. 

fracture;  compound.  By  compound  frac- 
ture is  now  generally  meant  a  fracture  of  a  bone  com- 
municating with  an  external  Avound  in  the  integuments. 
They  are  much  more  dangerous  than  simple  fractures. 
The  generality  of  authors  have  considered  ampufation 
as  indispensable  in  cases  of  compound  fracture  ;  while 
a  few,  particularly  Mr.  Bilguer,  surgeon-general  to 
the  armies  of  the  late  king  of  Prussia,  affirm  that  it  is 
scarcely  ever  necessary.  Both  seem  to  have  carried 
matters  too  far.  Some  of  the  latest  and  best  surgeons 
have  recommended  never  to  amputate  immediately  in 
private  practice,  unless  when  the  bones  are  so  much 
shattered  that  they  cannot  reunite,  or  the  texture  of 
the  soft  parts  is  completely  destroyed  ;  because,  even 
if  amputation  be  at  last  necessary,  the  patient  will  have 
a  greater  chance  of  recovering  than  if  it  had  been  per- 
formed immediately  after  the  accident :  for  the  state 
of  weakness  to  which  he  is  generally  reduced,  renders 
the  attendant  symptoms  less  violent.  ,  On  the  other 
Itand,  it  has  been  considered  as  no  bad  rule  in  the  army 
or  navy,  where  patients  cannot  be  kept  in  a  proper 
situation,  and  where  sutiicient  attention  cannot  be 
given,  to  amputate  immediately  in  cases  of  compound 
fractjire  of  the  large  bones  of  the  extremities.  ^Vhea 
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amputation  is  not  performed  immediately,  it  is  not, 
for  several  days  at  least,  admissible.  It  may  afterwards 
be  rendered  necessary  by  haemorrhages,  which  cannot 
be  stopped  but  by  means  more  dangerous  than  ampui 
tation  itself;  by  extensive  mortification;  or  by  the 
ends  of  the  fractured  bones  remaining  long  disunited, 
■while  a  great  discharge  of  matter  endangers  the  pati- 
ent's life. 

In  treating  compound  fractures,  all  extraneous  bo- 
dies should  be  removed,  as  also  all  those  small  pieces 
of  bone  which  will  probably  not  unite  with  the  rest. 
For  this  purpose  the  opening,  if  necessary,  should  be 
enlarged  with  a  scalpel.  The  next  step  is  to  replace 
the  bones  by  relaxing  the  muscles  as  in  simple  frac- 
tures. Sometimes  part  of  a  bone  projects  so  far 
through  the  integuments,  that  it  cannot  be  replaced 
without  either  sawing  off  the  end  of  it,  or  enlarging 
the  wound.  If  the  fractured  bone  be  long,  sharp, 
and  projecting  much,  it  is  best  to  saw  it  off;  for 
though  it  were  reduced,  it  would  not  readily  reunite, 
and  it  would  be  apt  to  excile  much  pain  and  inllamma- 
tion.  But  if  It  be  broad  at  the  base,  and  of  no  great 
length,  it  ought  certainly  to  be  sawed,  even  though  it 
'cannot  be  reduced  without  enlarging  the  wound.  For 
the  most  part,  it  is  only  the  skin  which  it  is  necessary 
to  cut;  but  even  the  muscles  ought  to  be  divided, 
though  as  much  as  possible '  in  the  direction  of  their 
fibres,  when  the  bone  cannot  otherwise  be  replaced. 
After  the  reduction,  a  pledget  of  some  emollient  kind 
is  next  to  be  laid  over  the  wound,  and  the  limb  placed 
on  a  firm  splint,  and  still  kept  in  a  relaxed  posture. 
In  dressing  the  wound,  the  limb  ought  not  to  be 
moved  :  the  niaiiy-tailed  bandage,  therefore,  should 
be  used  rather  than  a  roller.  Various  contrivances 
have  been  fallen  upon  to  allow  the  limb  to  be  at  rest 
while  the  surgeon  is  dressing  it.  The  fracture-box, 
invented  b}'  the  late  Mr.  Rae,  surgeon  in  Edinburgh, 
is  one  of  the  best.  When  the  leg  is  laid  on  this,  it 
may  be  dressed  with  tolerable  facility  without  moving 
it.  Another  machine  has  since  been  invented  by  Mr. 
James,  a  surgeon  of  Hoddesden,  Herts,  which  will 
yet  more  efl'cctually  relax  the  muscles,  and  retain  the 
bones  in  their  natural  situation,  without  pain  to  the 
patient,  or  inconvenience  to  the  operator.  See  fig.  6, 
Plate  IV. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  fo  prevent  inflam- 
mation, which  is  apt  either  to  produce  mortification, 
or  to  give  rise  to  extensive  abscesses.  The  dressings 
should  be  removed  once  or  twice  daily,  according  to. 
the  quantity  of  matter.  The  common  application  of 
warm  poultices,  on  account  of  their  inconvenience^ 
may  be  deferred  till  they  become  necessary  by  the  ap- 
proach of  inflammation,  which  they  are  to  be  consi- 
dered as  the  surest  means  of  preventing  by  exciting  a 
discharge  of  matter.  AVhenever  the  inflammation  sub- 
sides, and  a  free  discharge  of  pus  is  produced,  the 
poultices  ought  to  be  laid  aside,  lest  they  do  harm  by 
relaxing  the  parts  too  much,  and  exciting  too  copious 
a  discharge.  The  sore  ought  then  to  be  dressed  with 
mild  astringents,  and  the  patient  kept  on  a  nourishing 
diet,  with  tonic  medicines.  A  free  passage  should  be 
given  to  the  matter,  by  putting  the  limb  in  a  favour- 
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able  posture,  and  by  making  a  counter  opening,  if 
necessary,  in  the  most  depending  part.  But  this  may 
be  frequently  avoided  by  covering  the  sore  with  soft 
lint  or  sponge  to  absorb  the  matter.  If  the  discharge 
Jbccomc  excessive,  and  cannot  be  lessened  by  the 
means  abovementioned,  it  will  be  found  to  proceed 
from  a  portion  of  loose  bonis  which  has  not  been  ear- 
lier noticed:  by  the  removal  of  this  it  may  be  stopt. 
If  instead  of  producing  matter,  the  inflammation  ter- 
minate in  gangrene,  t-he  danger  is  still  greater,  than 
under  the  most  extensive  abscesses.  For  the  treaiment 
of  this,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  Gangrene 
and  MoiiTivicATioN. 

FRA'^'NUM,  a  bridle^  in  anatomy,  a  name  given 
to  certain  fleshy  ligaments,  from  their  office  of  retaining 
and  curbing  the  motions  of  the  parts  they  are  fitted  to. 

FRyE'NUM  1A'NG[]M,  or  bridle  of  the  tongue  ; 
a  membranous  ligament,  which  connects  the  tongue 
with  the  muscles  about  the  fauces,  and  lower  parts  of 
the  mouth.  In  some  subjects  the  ficenum  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  tongue  to  the  very  tip ;  in  which 
cases,  if  it  were  not  cut,  it  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed, that  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  speech. 

See  To>fGUE-TIED. 

FR/F'NUM  PE'NIS,  a  slender  ligament,  whereby 
the  prepuce  is  tied  to  the  lower  part  of  the  glans  of  the 
penis.  Nature  varies  in  the  make  of  this  part:  it 
being  so  short  in  some,  that  unless  divided  it  would 
not  admit  of  perfect  erection.  There  is  also  a  kind  of 
frceniim,  fastened  to  the  lower  part  of  the  clitoris  in 
women. 

FRA'GA,*  (from  fragro,   to   smell  sweet)  ;  the 

STRAWBERUY.      ScC  FkAGARIA. 

FR-AGvV'RIA,  (from  fragt'o,  to  smell  sweet),  or 
Fraga  ;  the  strawberry  ;  Fragdria  vesca,  fragellis  rep- 
tantibus.  Linn,  Strawberries  are  universally  esteemed 
a  most  delicious  fruit.  They  are  grateful,  cooling, 
subacid,  and  juicy  ;  and  though  taken  in  large  quan- 
tities, they  seldom  disagree.  I'hey  promote  perspira- 
tion, imp,art  a  violet  smell  to  the  urine,  and  tend  to 
dissolve  the  tartareous  incrustations  on.  the  teeth. 
People  afflicted  with  the  gout  or  stone  have  found  re- 
lief by  using  them  very  largely  ;  and  Hoffman  says,  he 
has  known  consumptive  people  cured  by  them.  The 
bark  of  the  root  is  astringent.    See  Fructus. 

FRAGA'RIA  VE'SCA  ;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
strawberry.    See  Fragaria. 

FRAMBCE'SIA,  (from  framboise,  French  for  a 
raspberry),  the  yaws  ;  a  genus  of  disease,  arranged  by 
Cullen  in  the  class  cachexia;,  and  order  impetiginef.  It 
is  somewhat  similar  in  its  nature  to  the  lues  venerea, 
and  is  endcmial  (o  the  Antilla  islands.  The  description 
which  is  given  of  the  nature  of  this  disease  by  the  ano- 
nymous author  of  a  paper  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Essays,  Vol.  VL  dif?crs,  in  some  circumstances,  from 
one  that  Sauvages  received  from  M.,  Virgile,  an  emi- 
nent surgeon  of  JMontpellier,  who  practised  twelve 
years  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo;  and,  therefore,  he 
distinguishes  the  Framhcesiu  into  two  species,  viz.  Gui- 
neensis  and  jitnericuna. 

The  frawbmi-ia  Guinecnsis  is  said,  by  thefirst-men- 
ed  writer,  to  be  so  common  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  and 


other  parts  of  Africa,  that  it  seldom  fails  to  attack 
each  individual  of  both  sexes,  one  time  or  other,  in 
the  course  of  their  lives  ;  but  most  commonly  during 
childhood  or  youth.  "  It  makes  its  appearance  in  little 
spots  on  the  cuticle,  level  with  the  skin,  at  first  no 
larger  than  a  pin's  head,  which  increase  daily,  and 
become  protuberant  like  pimples  :  soon  after  the  cuti- 
cle frets  off,  and  then,  instead  of  finding  pus  or  ichor 
in  this  small  tumor,  only  white  sloughs  or  sordes  ap- 
pear, under  which  is  a  small  red  fungus,  growing  out 
of  the  cutis,  increasing  gradually  to  very  different 
magnitudes,  some  less  than  the  smallest  wood  straw- 
berry, some  as  big  as  a  raspberry,  and  others  exceed- 
ing in  size  even  the  largest  mulberries  ;  which  berries 
they  very  much  resemble,  being  knobbed  as  they  are." 
These  protuberances,  which  give  the  name  to  the  di- 
sease, appear  on  all  parts  of  the  body  :  but  the  greatest 
numbers,  and  the  largest  sized,  are  generally  found  in 
the  groins,  and  about  the  pudenda  or  anus,  in  the  arm- 
pits, and  on  the  face.  When  the  yaws  are  very  large, 
they  are  few  in  numb(T  ;  and  when  remarkably  nume- 
rous, they  are  less  in  size.  The  patients,  in  all  other 
respects,  enjoy  good  health,  do  not  lose  their  appe- 
tite, and  seem  to  have  little  other  uneasiness,  than  what 
the  sores  occasion. 

M.  Virgile  describes  the  species  of  yaws  that  is  com- 
mon among  the  negroes  of  St.  Domingo,  and  which 
Sauvages  has  termed  framba'sia  America?ia,  as  begin- 
ning from  an  ulcer  that  breaks  out  indiscriminately  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  though  most  commonly  on 
the  legs  ;   at  first  supei'ficial,  and  not  different  from  a 
common  ulcer  in  any  other  circumstance,  save  its  not 
healing  by  the  usual  applications.    Sooner  or  later, 
numerous  fungous  excrescences  break  out  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  body,  as  before  described,  like  little  ber. 
rics,  moist,  with  a  reddish  mucus.    Besides  these,  the 
soles  of  the  feet  and  palms  of  the  hands  become  raw,  ' 
the  skin  fretting  off,  so  as  to  leave  the  muscles  bare  ; 
these  excoriations  are  sometimes  moist  with  ichor,  and 
sometimes  dry,  but  always  painful,  and  consequently 
very  distressing.    'I'hese  are  mentioned  also  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  article  in  the  Medical  Essays  ;  and  both  he 
and  M.  Virgile  observe,  that  there  is  always  one  ex- 
crescence, or  yaw,  of  an  uncommon  size,  longer  in 
falling  off  than  the  others,  and  which  is  considered  as 
the  nifister-j/aw,  and  so  termed.    An  ingenious  inau- 
gural dissertation  on  the  subject  of  the  yaws  was  also 
published  at  Edinburgh  by  Dr.  Jonathan  Anderson 
Ludford,  now  a  physician  in  Jamaica.    The  author  of 
that  dissertation  considers  Dr.  Cullen  as  improperly 
referring  fraivbcesia  to  the  class  of  ccichexice.  He 
thinks  that  this  disease  ought  rather  to  be  referred  to 
the  exanthemata  ;   for,  like  the  small-pox,  he  tells  us 
it  has  its  accession,  height,  and  decline.    It  begins 
wifli  some  degree  of  fever,  either  more  or  less  violent ; 
it  may  be  propagated  by  inoculation  :  and  it  attacks 
the  same  individual  only  once  in  the  course  of  a  life- 
time, those  who  once  recover  from  the  disease  being 
never  afterwards  affected  with  it.    These  particulars 
respecting  framba'sia  arc  rested  not  merely  on  the  au- 
thority of  Dr.  Ludford,  but  are  supported  also  by  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  William  Wright,  a  physician  of  dis- 
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tiri^uished  emiucncci  who,  while  he  resided  in  Ja- 
maica, had,  ill  the  course  of  an  extensive  practice, 
many  opportunities  of  observing  this  disease,  and  to 
wiiom  Dr.  Ludford  acknowledges  great  obligations  for 
having  communicated  to  him  many  important  facts 
respecting  it. 

Dr.  Ludford  considers  the  yaws  as  being  in  every 
instance  the  consequence  of  contagion,  and  as  depend- 
ing on  a  matter  sui  generis.  He  considers  no  peculiar 
predisposition  from  diet,  colour,  or  other  circum- 
stances, as  being,  in  any  degree  necessary.  He  views 
the  disease  as  chiefly  arising  from  contact  with  the 
matter,  in  consequence  of  sleeping  in  the  same  bed, 
washing  in  the  same  vessel  with  the  infected,  or  the 
like.  In  short,  the  yaws  may  be  communicated  by 
any  kind  of  contact  ;  nay,  it  is  even  believed  tliat  flics 
often  convey  the  infection,  when,  after  having  gorged 
themselves  with  the  virulent  matter  by  sucking  the  ul- 
cers of  those  who  are  diseased,  they  make  punctures 
in  the  skin  of  such  as  are  sound,  and  thus  inoculate 
them  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  disorder  will  soon 
appear,  ])vo\''h!l<^(!l  the  morbific  disposition  of  the  body 
be  present. 

The  yaws  are  not  considered  as  dangerous,  if  the 
cure  be  skilfully  managed  at  a  proper  time  :  but  if  the 
patient  has  been  prematurely  salivated,  or  has  taken 
any  quantity  of  mercury,  and  his  skin  been  suddenly 
cleared  thereby,  the  cure  will  be  very  difficult,  if  not 
impracticable. 

In  attempting  the  cure  of  this  extraordinary  di- 
sease, the  four  following  indications  are  chieily  to  be 
held  in  view  :  1.  To  support  the  strength  of  the  pati- 
ent. 2.  To  promote  excretion  by  the  skin.  3.  To 
correct  the  vitiated  fluids.  4.  To  remove  and  coun- 
teract the  injuries  done  either  to  the  constitution  in 
general,  or  to  particular  parts  by  the  disease: 

With  the  first  of  these  intentions,  a  liberal  diet, 
consisting  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  animal  food, 
with  a  considerable  proportion  of  wine,  and  gentle  ex- 
ercise, are  to  be  employed  :  but  the  cure  is  principally 
to  be  effected  by  mercurial  salivation,  after  the  viru- 
lent matter  has  been  completely  thrown  out  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  by  sudorilics.  Tlie  following  are  the 
particular  directions  given  on  this  head  by  the  author 
of  the  article  in  the  Medical  Essays.  The  yaws  being 
an  infectious  disease,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  appear 
on  a  negro,  he  must  be  removed  to  a  house  by  him- 
self ;  or,  if  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  eruption  be 
the  yaws  or  not,  shut  him  up  seven  days,  and  examine 
him  again,  as  the  Jews  were  commanded  to  do  with 
their  lepers,  and  in  that  time  you  may  be  commonly 
certain. 

As  soon  as  yon  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  yaws, 
give  a  bolus  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  with  camphor  and 
opium.  Repeat  this  bolus  every  night  for  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks,  or  till  the  yaws  come  to  the 
height ;  that  is,  when  they  neither  increase  in  size,  nor 
number  :  then  throw  the  patient  into  a  gentle  Saliva- 
tion with  calomel  given  in  small  doses,  without  further 
preparation :  five  grains  repeated  once,  twice,  or  thrice 
a-day,  is  sufficient,  as  the  patient  can  bear  it.  If  he 
spits  a  quart  in  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  enough.  Ge- 


nerally, when  the  salivation  is  at  its  height,  all  the  yaws 
are  covered  with  a  dry  scaly  crust  or  scab  ;  which,  if 
numerous,  look  terribly.  These  fall  off  daily  in  small 
white  scales  ;  and  in  ten  or  twehe  days  leave  the  skin 
smooth  and  clean.  Then  the  calomel  may  be  omitted, 
and  the  salivation  permitted  to  go  off  of  itself.  A 
drachm  of  hydrarg.  muriat.  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of 
rum  or  brandy,  and  the  solution  brushed  on  the  yaws, 
will,  it  is  said,  in  some  cases,  clear  the  skin  in  two 
days'  time. 

After  the  salivation,  sweat  the  patient  twice  or  thrice, 
in  a  frame,  or  chair,  with  spirits  of  wine  ;  and  give  an 
alterative  electuary  of  antimonial  Ethiops  and  gum  gua- 
iacum.  He  may  likewise  use  the  decoction  of  guaiacum 
and  sassafras,  fermented  with  melasses,  for  his  constant 
drink,  while  the  electuary  is  taking,  and  a  week  or  a 
fortnight  after  the  electuary  is  finished. 

The  master-yaw  must  be  consumed  an  eighth  or  a 
tenth  i^art  of  an  inch  below  the  skin,  with 

R  Hydrarg.  nitrat.  rub. 

Alumin.  ust.  sing.  ^j. 
Misce  fiat  Pulvis, 

To  digest  the  wound  : 

R  Hydrarg.  nitrat.  rub.  (opt.  laevig.)  ^j. 
Unguent,  resinae  (lavas  3].  Misce. 

It  should  be  cicatrized  with  lint  pressed  out  of  a  weak 
solution  of  vitriolated.  copper. 

After  the  yaws  are  cured,  some  patients  are  afflicted 
with  carbuncles  in  their  feet;  which  sometimes  render 
them  incapable  of  walking,  unless  Mith  pain.  The 
method  of  cure  is,  by  bathing  and  paring,  to  destroy 
the  cuticle,  and  then  proceed  as  in  the  master-yaw.  The 
gentle  escharotics  are  to  be  preferred,  especially  here  ; 
and  all  imaginable  care  is  to  bs  taken  to  avoid  the  ten- 
dons and  periosteum. 

To  children  under  six  or  seven  years  old,  at  the  pro- 
per time  of  salivating,  when  the  yaws  are  come  to  their 
full  growth,  give  a  grain  or  two  of  calomel  in  white 
sugar,  once  a-day,  once  in  tw  o  days,  or  once  in  three 
days,  so  as  only  to  keep  their  mouths  a  little  sore  till 
the  yaws  dry,  and,  falling  off  in  %vliite  scales,  leave  the  - 
skin  clean.  This  succeeds  always,  but  requires  a  longer 
time  than  in  adults. 

In  St.  Domingo  they  salivated  by  unction  :  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  success  always  followed  this  prac- 
tice. It  is  also  usual  in  that  island  to  give  the  solution  of 
hydrargus  muriatus  along  with  a  decoction  of  sarsapa- 
rilla.    Tweive  ounces  of  this  root,  and  twelve  pounds  • 
of  the  coarsest  sugar,  macerated  for  fifteen  days  ia- 
twelve  quarts  of  water,  is  mentioned  as  a  specific,  and  < 
said  to  be  the  prescription  of  an  English  physician*.. 
The  dose  is  four  ounces  every  sixth  hour. 

FRANKINCENSE.    See  Tiius. 

FRA'NGULA,  {h-om  frango  to  break,  so  called  be- 
cause of  the  brittleness  of  its  branches),  black  aldeii  j 
the  Rhamnus  frangida  ;  inermis  Jloribus  monogyniis 
hermaphroditism,  foliis  integerrimis,  Linn.  The  berries 
and  bark  of  this  tree  are  sometimes  used  medicinally' 
as  a  strong  purgative.    The  former  are  often  sub&titu« 
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ted  for  those  of  the  buckthorn;  the  latter,  viz.  the 
internal  bark,  of  a  yi  llow  colour,  is  mostly  employed 
by  the  common  people  in  di  opsical  and  other  disorders 
of  that  nature, 

FRAXINE'LLA,  (irom  fraxt'mis,  the  ash,  so  called 
because  its  leaves  i-esemble  thoic  of  the  ash).  See 
DiCTAMNus  ALBUS.  It  is  remaikiible  of  this  odorous 
plant,  that,  when  in  full  blossom,  the  air  which  sur- 
rounds it,  in  a  still  night,  may  be  inflamed  by  the  ap- 
proach of  a  lighted  candle.  Dr.  Watson  doubts  whether 
this  inflammability  proceeds  from  an  inilamm.able  air 
which  is  exhaled  by  the  plant,  or  from  some  of  the  fi- 
ner parts  of  the  essential  oil  of  the  plant  being  dissolv- 
ed in  the  surrounding  atmospherical  air.  The  latter  is 
the  most  probable  supposition ;  for  were  it  the  pure 
inflammable  air,  as  Mr.  Cavallo  observes,  it  would,  on 
account  of  its  small  specific  gravity,  leave  the  plant  as 
soon  as  it  was  produced.  Common  air  acquires  the 
property  of  becoming  inflammable,  by  being  transmit- 
ted through  some  of  the  essential  oils. 

FRAXINE'LLA,  WHITE.  SeeDicTAMNUs  albus. 

FRA'XINUS,  (ufragore,  from  the  noise  its  seeds 
make  when  shaken  by  the  wind ;  or  from  (p^a^ig,  a 
hedge,  because  of  its  use  in  constructing  hedges),  the 
ASH ;  Fraxinus  excelsior  ;  foliis  serratis  Jlorihus  apeta- 
lis,  Linn.  The  bark  of  this  tree,  when  fresh,  has  a 
moderately  strong  bitter  taste.  It  possesses  resolvent 
and  diuretic  qualities,  and  has  formerly  been  exhibited 
in  the  cure  of  intermittents.  The  seeds  are  occasionally 
exhibited  medicinally  as  diuretics.  In  warm  climates, 
a  species  of  manna  exudes  from  this  species  of  fraxinus. 
Our  pharmacopoeias,  however,  supply  us  with  many 
more  powerful  remedies  for  these  purposes. 

FRA'XINUS  EXCE'LSIOR;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  ash  tree.    See  F-raxinus. 

FRA'XINUS  ORNUS  ;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
tree  from  which  manna  is  obtained.    See  Manna. 

FRA'XINUS  ROTUNDIFO'LIA  ;  the  systematic 
Tiame  of  a  tree  which  also  yields  manna.    See  Manna. 

FRECKLES,  lentigines;  spots  of  a  yellowish  co- 
lour, of  the  bigness  of  a  lentilc-seed,  scattered  over  the 
face,  neck,  and  hands.  Freckles  are  either  natural,  or 
proceeding  accidentally  from  the  action  of  the  sun  upon 
^he  part.  Heat,  or  a  sudden  change  of  the  weather, 
will  often  cause  the  skin  to  appear  of  a  darker  colour 
than  natural  ;  and  thereby  produce  what  is  called  tan, 
sunburii,  or  mofpheio,  which  seem  to  diiTer  only  in 
degree,  and  usually  disappear  in  wintii'r.  Persons  of  a 
■pale  complexion,  and  such  whose  hair  is  red,  are  the 
most  subject  to  freckles,  especially  in  those  parts  most 
exposed  to  the  sun.  To  remove  freckles,  some  employ 
the  juiec  of  lemons.  Ilomberg  proposes  buUock's-gall 
mixed  with  alum,  as  one  of  the  best  remedies  known. 

FREIND  (John),  a  most  learned  English  physician 
and  writer  in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Croton, 
Northamptonshire,  in  1675.  In  1696  he  published, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  P.  Foulks,  an  edition  of  two 
Greek  orations,  one  of  ^■I^schines  against  Ctesiphon, 
and  the  otlier  of  Demosthenes  De  Corona,  with  anew 
Latin  version.  In  IG'99  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Sloanc 
concerning  an  Hydrocephalus,  publishedin  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions ;  and  another  in  Latin  to  the  same 


gentleman,  De  spas  mis  rarior.  historia,  prinled  in  the 
same  Tran=actions.  in  1703  his  Enimenalogia  ap- 
peared, w  hich  gained  him  great  reputation.  In  1704  he 
was  chosen  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  university  of 
Oxford.  In  1705  he  attended  the  earl  of  Peterborough 
to  Spain,  as  j)hysician  to  the  army  there  ;  and,  upon  his 
return  in  1707,  published  an  account  of  the  eaii's  ex- 
pedition and  conduct.  In  1709  he  published  his  Che- 
mical Lectures.  In  1712  lie  attended  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond  in  Flanders,  as  his  physician,  in  1716  he  was 
admitted  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians  in  Lon- 
don. This  J  ear  he  published  the  first  and  thii-d  books 
of  Hippocrates  De  morbis  popularibus,  with  a  Com- 
mentary on  Fevers,  written  by  himself.  He  sat  as 
member  for  the  borough  of  Launceston  in  Cornwall, 
in  1722,  where  he  distinguis4ied  himself  by  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  administration.  March  1722  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  tower  on  a  charge  of  high-treason  :  and, 
while  he  was  under  confinement,  he  wrote  a  Latin  epis- 
tle to  Dr.  Mead,  J)e  quibusdum  variolarum  gcneribus  ; 
and  began  his  History  of  Physic,  the  first  part  of  which 
was  published  in  1725,  and  the  second  i'l  1726.  Upon 
the  accession  of  George  II.  to  the  throne,  he  was  ap- 
pointed physician  in  ordinary  to  the  queen,  who  show- 
ed great  regard  and  esteem  for  him.  He  died  at  London 
in  1728.  His  works  were  published  together  in  Latin, 
London,  1733,  in  folio,  and  dedicated  to  the  queen. 

FRIABLE,  a  quality  of  bodies  by  which  they  are 
rendered  tender  and  brittle,  easily  crumbled  or  reduced 
to  powder  between  the  fingers  :  their  force  of  cohesion 
being  such  as  easily  exposes  them  to  such  solution. 
Such  are  pumice,  and  all  calcined  stones,  burnt  alum, 
&c.  It  is  supposed  that  friability  arises  from  hence: 
that  the  body  consists  wholly  of  dry  parts  irregularly 
combined,  and  which  are  readily  separated,  as  having 
nothing  unctuous  or  glutinous  to  bind  them  together. 

P^RICTION,  the  act  of  rubbing  a  diseased  part  with 
oils,  unguents,  and  other  matters,  in  order  to  relieve 
it.  Friction  may  be  performed  with  a  flesh-brush,  a 
linen-cloth,  or  with  flannel ;  which  last  is  the  most  eii. 
gible.  Dr.  Willich  sa}  s,  it  is  a  kind  of  exercise  that 
remarkably  contributes  to  the  health  of  sedentary  per- 
sons ;  for  it  excites  and  kindles  the  natural  warmth  ; 
diverts  defluxions  ;  promotes  perspiration  ;  opens 
the  pores  ;  and  tends  to  dissipate  stagnant  humours. 
This  operation  is  particularly  beneficial  to  the  nervous, 
debilitated,and  studious ;  being  an  useful  substitute  for 
other  exercise. 

One  of  the  most  important  purposes  tp  which /nW/ow 
may  be  rendered  subservient  in  the  animal  economy,  is  > 
that  of  the  medicated  lund,  for  the  introduction  of  the 
most  active  medicines  into  the  human  system.  Its  use 
in  the  introduction  of  mercury,  (see  INIercury)  is  uni- 
versally known  ;  and  some  physicians,  instead  of  giving 
medicines  by  the  mouth,  contend,  that  rubbing  them 
in  properly  on  the  surface,  might  be  attended  with  the 
most  happy  eli'ects,especially  in  chronic  diseases.  "  Com- 
mon sense",  says  Dr.  AVillich,  "appears  to  have  long 
since  pointed  out  this  excellent  method  of  administering 
medicines,  even  to  the  Indian  savages,  though  it  is  little 
practised  in  enlightened  Europe,  -where  the  stomach  is 
doomed  to  be  the  field  of  battle,  for  deciding  commotions 
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and  irregularUies  in  our  complicated  frame.  But  who  is 
hardy  enough  to  maintain  that  the  digestive  organ  was 
by  nature  destined  to  be  the  exclusive  vehicle  of  drugs, 
and  to  serve  as  their  common  laboratory?" 

A  conveh'ent  mode  of  applying  friction  to  the  feet  is 
suggested  under  the  article  1'rush. 

FRIGHT,  a  sudden  and  violent  degree  of  fear.  See 
Terror. 

FRIGIDUS,  frigid,  in  a  general  sense,  denotes  the 
quality  of  b^'ing  cold.  It  is  frequently  applied  to  signi- 
fy a  want  of  force  or  vigour. 

'  FRIGIDA'RIUM,  {U-om  frigus,  cold):  a  term  giv- 
en  by  the  ancients  to  a  vessel  holding  cold  water,  used 
in  their  bathing  :  but  now  it  is  no  otherwise  nsed  than 
sometimes  to  express  the  same  as  a  refrigeratory^  in 
the  common  way  of  distillation. 

FRIGIDITY,  the  same  with  Impotence. 

FRIGORIFIC,  in  physiology,  small  particles  of 
matter,  which,  according  to  Gassendus  and  others,  be- 
ing actually  and  essentially  cold,  and  penetrating  other 
bodies,  produce  in  them  that  quality  which  we  call  cold. 
Certain  mixtures  producing  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
cold  by  their  chemical  combination,  as  in  the  case  of 
Glauber's  salt  and  nitrous  acid,  are  called  frigorijic 
mixtures. 

FROG;  the  rana,  Linn,  a  genus  of  amphibious  rep- 
tiles, consisting  of  17  species.  The  rana  esculetita,  or 
eatable  frog,  is  used  in  some  countries,  especially  in 
France  and  Germany,  as  an  article  of  food,  and  is 
even  deemed  a  first-rate  luxury.  It  differs  chiefly  from 
the  common  species,  in  having  an  high  protuberance 
in  the  middle  of  the  back,  which  forms  an  acute  angle. 
Its  colours  likewise  are  more  vivid,  and  its  marks  more 
distinct  ;  the  ground  colour  being  a  pale  or  yel- 
lowish green,  marked  with  rows  of  black  spots  from 
the  head  to  the  rump.  Both  tliis  and  the  rana  tem- 
poraria,  or  common  frog,  are  said,  by  Mr.  Pennant, 
to  be  used  as  food,  though  rarely  in  this  country.  See 
Reptiles. 

FRONDESCE'NTIA,  (from /roH.?,  a  leaf);  in  bo- 
tany, the  precise  time  of  the  year  and  month  in  which 
each  species  of  plant  unfolds  its  first  leaves.  All 
plants  produce  new  leaves  every  year  ;  but  all  do  not 
renew  them  at  the  same  time.  Among  woody  plants, 
the  elder,  and  most  of  the  honey-suckles  ;  among  pe- 
rennial herbs,  crocus  and  tulip,  arc  the  first  that  push 
or  expand  their  leaves.  The  time  of  sowing  the  seeds 
decides  it  with  respect  to  annuals.  The  oak  and  ash  are 
constantly  the  latest  in  pushing  their  leaves  :  the  greater 
number  unfold  them  in  spring ;  the  mosses  and  firs  in 
winter.  These  striking  differences,  with  respect  to  so 
material  a  circumstance  in  plants  as  that  of  unfolding 
their  leaves,  seem  to  indicate  that  each  species  of.plants 
has  a  temperature  proper  or  peculiar  to  itself,  and  re- 
quires a  certain  degree  of  heat  to  extricate  the  leaves 
from  their  buds,  and  produce  the  appearance  in  ques- 
tion. This  temperature,  however,  is  not  so  fixed  and 
constant  as  it  may  appear  to  a  superficial  observer. 
Among  plants  of  the  same  species,  there  are  some 
more  early  than  others  ;  whether  that  circumstance 
depends,  as  it  most  commonly  does,  on  the  nature  of 
the  plants,  or  is  owiwg  to  differences  in  keat,  expo- 
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sure,  and  soil.  In  general,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that 
small  and  young  trees  are  always  earlier  than  larger  or 
old  ones.  The  pushing  of  the  leaves  is  likewise  ac- 
celerated or  retarded  according  to  the  temperature  of 
the  season  ;  that  is,  according  as  the  sun  is  sooner  or 
later  in  dispensing  that  certain  degree  of  heat  which  is 
suitable  to  each  species. 

FRO'NS,  (from  the  Greek  i^jfoyeiv,  to  think^  ox  per- 
ceive ;  of  ipf^v,  mens,  the  mind,  or  thought) ;  the  front 
or  forehead ;  that  part  of  the  face  above  the  eye-brows, 
Martinius,  to  make  out  the  above  etymology,  observes, 
that  from  the  forehead  of  a  person  we  perceive  what 
he  is,  what  he  is  capable  of,  and  what  he  thinks  of. 
See  Frontis,  Os. 

FRONTAL  SINUS.    See  Feontis,  Os. 

FRONTA'LIS.    See  Occipito-frontai.is. 

FRONTA'LIS  VE'RUS.     See  Corrugator  su- 

PERCILII. 

FRO'NTIS,  OS ;  a  bone  in  the  human  skeleton, 
which  has  its  name  from  its  being  the  only  one  of  that 
part  of  the  face  we  call  the  forehead,  though  it  reaches 
a  good  deal  farther.  It  has  some  resemblance  in  shape 
to  the  shell  of  the  cockle :  for  the  greatest  part  of  it  is 
convex  externally,  and  concave  internally,  with  a  ser- 
rated circular  edge  ;  while  the  smaller  part  has  pro- 
cesses, and  depressions,  which  make  it  of  an  irregular 
figure. 

The  external  surface  of  the  os  frontis  is  smooth  at  its 
upper  convex  part;  but  several  processes  and  cavities 
are  observable  below  ;  for  at  each  angle  of  each  orbit, 
the  bone  juts  out  to  form  four  processes,  two  internal, 
and  as  many  external ;  which,  from  this  situation,  may 
well  enough  be  named  angular.  Between  the  internal 
and  external  angular  processes  on  each  side,  an  arched 
ridge  is  extended,  on  which  the  eye-brows  are  placed. 
Very  little  above  the  internal  end  of  each  of  these  su- 
perciliary ridges  a  protuberance  may  be-  remarked,  in 
most  skulls,  where  are  the  large  sinuses,  within  the 
bone.  Between  the  internal  angular  processes  a  small 
one  rises,  which  forms  a  small  part  of  the  nose,  and 
thence  is  named  nasal.  Some  observe  a  protuberant 
part  on  the  edge  of  the  bone,  behind  each  external 
angular  process,  which  they  call  temporal  processes  ; 
but  these  are  inconsiderable.  From  the  under  part  of 
the  superciliary  ridges,  the  frontal  bone  runs  a  great 
way  backwards :  these  parts  may  justly  enough  be 
called  orhitar  processes,  which,  contrary  to  the  rest 
of  this  bone,  are  concave  externally,  for  receiving  the 
globes  of  the  eyes,  with  their  muscles,  fat,  &c. 

In  each  of  the  orbitar  processes,  behind  the  middle 
of  the  superciliary  ridges,  a  considerable  sinuosity  is 
observed,  where  the  glandula  lachrymalis  is  lodged. 
Behind  each  internal  angular  process,  a  small  pit  may 
be  remarked,  where  the  cartilaginous  pully  of  the 
musciilus  obliquus  major  of  the  eye  is  fixed.  Between 
the  two  orbitar  processes,  there  is  a  large  discontinua- 
tion of  the  bone,  in  which  the  cribriform  part  of  the 
OS  ethraoides  is  incased.  The  os  frontis  has  frequently 
little  caverns  formed  in  it  where  it  is  joined  to  the 
ethmoid  bone.  Behind  each  external  angular  process, 
the  surface  of  the  frontal  bone  is  considerably  depres- 
sed where  part  of  the  temporal  muscle  is  placed. 
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The  internal  surface  of  the  os  frontis  is  concave,  ex- 
cept at  the  orbitar  processes,  which  are  convex,  to 
iiupport  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain.  This  surface 
is  not  so  smooth  as  the  external ;  for  the  larger  branches 
of  the  arteries  of  the  dura  mater  make  some  furrows 
in  its  sides  and  back  parts.  The  sinuosities  from  the 
luxuriant  risings  of  the  brain,  which  occur  when  de- 
scribing the  general  structure  of  the  cranium,  are  often 
very  observable  on  its  upper  part ;  and  its  lower  and 
fore  parts  are  marked  with  the  contortions  of  the  an- 
terior lobes  of  the  brain.  Through  the  middle  of  this 
internal  surface,  where,  always  in  children,  and  some- 
times in  old  people,  the  bone  is  divided,  either  a  ridge 
stands  out,  to  which  the  upper  edge  of  the  falx  is  fas- 
tened, or  a  furrow  runs,  in  which  the  upper  side  of 
the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  is  lodged :  on  both 
these  accounts,  chirurgical  writers  justly  forbid  the 
application  of  the  trepan  here.  The  reason  of  this 
difference  in  skulls  is  alleged  by  some  authors  to  be 
this :  That  in  thin  skulls  the  ridge  strengthens  the 
bones,  and  in  thick  ones  there  is  no  occasion  for  it. 
To  this  way  of  accounting  for  the  phenomenon,  it 
may  be  justly  objected,  that,  generally,  very  thick 
skulls  have  a  large  spine  here,  and  frequently  thin  ones 
have  only  a  furrow.  Dr.  Monro  suggests,  that  this 
variety  may  possibly  be  owing  to  the  different  times  of 
complete  ossification  of  those  parts  in  different  sub- 
jects :  for  if  the  two  sides  of  this  bone  meet  before 
they  arrive  at  their  utmost  extent  of  growth,  they 
unite  very  firmly,  and  all  their  fibres  endeavour  to 
stretch  themselves  out  where  there  is  the  least  resist- 
ance, that  is,  between  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain. 
To  support  this  reasoning,  we  may  remark,  that  those 
adults  whose  frontal  bone  is  divided  by  the  sagittal  su- 
ture, never  have  a  ridge  in  this  place. 

The  OS  frontis  is  composed  of  two  tables,  and  an 
intermediate  diploe,  as  the  other  bones  of  the  cranium 
are.  It  is  of  a  mean  thickness,  between  the  os  occipi- 
tis  and  the  parietal  bones  ;  and  is  nearly  equally  dense 
throughout,  except  at  the  orbitar  processes,  where, 
by  the  action  of  the  eye  on  one  side,  and  pressure  of 
the  lobes  of  the  brain  on  the  other,  it  is  made  extremely 
thin  and  diaphanous,  and  the  meditullium  is  entirely 
obliterated.  In  this  place  there  is  so  weak  a  defence 
for  the  brain,  that  fencers  esteem  a  push  in  the  eye 
mortal. 

The  diploe  is  also  exhausted  in  that  part  above  the 
eye-brows,  where  the  two  tables  of  the  bone  separate, 
by  the  external  being  protruded  outwards,  to  form"  the 
two  sinus  frontales.  These  are  divided  by  a  middle 
perpendicular  bony  partition.  Their  capacities  in  the 
same  subject  are  seldom  equal :  in  some  the  right,  in 
others  the  left,  is  largest.  And  in  different  bones  their 
size  is  as  inconstant :  nay.  Dr.  Monro  found  some 
where  they  were  entirely  wanting  ;  which  happens  of- 
tener  in  such  as  have  a  rlat  forehead,  and  whose  sagit- 
tal suture  is  continued  down  to  the  nose.  In  some 
skulls,  besides  the  large  perpendicular  septum^  several 
bony  pillars,  or  short  partitions,  are  found  in  each 
sinus  ;  in  others  these  are  wanting.  For  the  most 
part,  the  seplvm  is  entire  ;  at  other  times,  it  is  dis- 
continued, and  the  two  sinuses  commnnicate.  When 
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the  sinuses  are  seen  in  such  skulls  as  have  the  frontal 
bone  divided  by  the  sagittal  suture,  the  partition  divid- 
ing these  cavities  is  evidently  composed  of  two  plates, 
which  easily  separate.  Each  sinus  commonly  opens  by 
a  roundish  small  hole,  at  the  inner  and  lower  part  of 
the  internal  angular  processes,  into  a  sinus  formed  in 
the  nose,  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  os  unguis ; 
near  to  which  there  are  also  some  other  small  sinuses  of 
this  bone,  the  greater  part  of  which  open  separately 
near  the  septum  narium,  and  often  terminate  in  the 
same  common  canal  with  the  large  ones. 

In  a  natural  state,  these  cavities  are  of  considerable  ad- 
vantage; for  the  organ  of  smelling  being  thus  enlarged, 
the  effluvia  of  odorous  bodies  more  difficultly  escape  it; 
and  their  impressions  being  more  numerous,  are  there- 
fore stronger,  and  affect  the  organ  more.  That  odo- 
rous particles  may  be  applied  to  the  membrane  of  the 
sinuses,  is  evident  from  the  pain  felt  in  this  part  of  the 
forehead,  when  the  effluvia  of  volatile  spirits,  or  of 
strong  aromatics,  are  drawn  up  into  the  nose  by  a 
quick  inspiration.  These,  and  the  other  cavities  which 
open  into  the  nose,  increase  the  sound  of  the  voice, 
and  render  it  more  melodious,  by  serving  as  so  many 
vaults  to  resound  the  notes.  Hence  people  labouring 
under  a  coryza,  have  such  a  disagreeable  harshness  of 
voice.  The  liquor  separated  in  the  membrane  of  these 
sinuses  keeps  the  membrane  of  the  nose  moist. 

From  the  description  of  these  sinuses,  it  is  evident, 
how  useless,  nay,  how  pernicious,  it  must  be  to  apply 
a  trepan  on  this  part  of  the  skull:  for  this  instrument, 
instead  of  piercing  into  the  cavity  of  the  cranium, 
would  reach  no  further  than  the  sinuses;  or,  if  the 
inner  table  was  perforated,  any  extravasated  blood  that 
happened  to  be  within  the  skull,  would  not  be  dis- 
charged outwardly,  but  would  fall  into  the  sinuses, 
and  there  injure  the  sensible  membranes  ;  from  which 
also  there  would  be  such  a  constant  flow  of  glairy 
mucus,  as  would  make  the  sore  perhaps  degenerate 
into  an  incurablo  fistula,  and  might  otherwise  bring  on 
bad  consequences.  The  membrane  lining  these  sinuses 
is  so  sensible,  that  inflammation,  or  any  thing  which 
irritates  it,  must  create  violent  uneasiness. 

7'he  upper  circular  part  of  the  os  frontis  is  joined  to 
the  ossa  parietalia,  from  one  temple  to  the  other,  by  the 
coronal  suture.  From  the  termination  of  the  coronal  su. 
ture  to  the  external  angular  processes,  this  bone  is  con- 
nected to  the  sphenoid  by  the  sphenoidal  suture.  At  the 
external  canthi  of  the  eyes,  its  angulair  processes  are 
joined  by  the  transverse  suture  to  the  ossamalarum,  to 
which  it  adheres  one-third  down  the  outside  of  the  or- 
bits ;  whence  to  the  bottom  of  these  cavities,  and  a 
liltle  upon  their  internal  sides,  these  orbitar  processes 
are  connected  to  the  sphenoidal  bone  by  that  same 
suture.  In  some  few  skulls,  however,  a  discontinua- 
tion of  these  two  bones  appears  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  long  slit,  near  the  bottom  of  the  orbit.  On  the 
inside  of  each  orbit,  the  orbitar  process  is  indented 
between  the  cribriform  part  of  the  ethmoid  bone  and 
the  OS  planum  and  unguis.  The  transverse  suture 
afterwards  joins  the  frontal  bone  to  the  superior 
nasal  processes  of  the  ossa  maxillaria  supcriora, 
and  to  the  nasal  bones.    And,  lastly,  its  nasal  pro- 
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cess  is  connected  to  the  nasal  iamella  of  the  ethmoid 
bone. 

The  OS  frontis  serves  to  defend  and  sapport  the  an- 
terior lobes  of  the  brain.  It  forms  a  considerable  part 
of  the  cavities  that  contain  the  eye-ball?,  helps  to 
make  up  the  septum  narium,  organ  of  smelling,  &c. 
From  the  description  of  the  several  parts,  the  other 
uses  of  this  bone  are  evident.  In  a  perfect  child,  it 
is  divided  through  the  middle ;  the  supci  ciiiary  holes 
are  not  formed  ;  often  a  small  rour.d  piece  of  each 
orbitar  process,  behind  the  superciliary  ridce,  is  not 
ossified  ;  and  there  is  no  sinus  to  be  seen  within  its 
substance.  ^ 

The  dangerous  consequences  attending  a  fracture  of 
this  and  other  bones  composing  the  head,  are  consi- 
dered under  the  article  Skull. 

FROST,  that  state  of  the  atmosphere,  which  causes 
water  and  other  liquids  to  congeal,  or  freeze.  Its 
effects  vary,  according  to  the  existing  degree  of  cold. 
In  northern  countries,  the  frost  frequently  proves  fatal 
to  mankind,  not  only  producing  mortification,  but 
even  death  itself.  Tlie  hands  of  those  unfortunate 
persons,  who  die  in  consequence  of  intense  cold,  are 
first  seized,  till  they  lose  the  sense  of  feeling  ;  next  a 
drowsiness  pervades  the  whole  body,  which,  if  in- 
dulged in,  is  attended  with  imperceptible  dissolution. 
Persons  locally  affected  by  frost  are  said  to  be  frost- 
bitten, or  frost-nipped. 

If  animation  be  suspended  from  severe  frost,  the 
following  will  be  the  external  symptoms:  rigidity  of 
the  whole  body;  and  inflexibility  of  the  limbs,  which 
continue  in  the  same  posture  as  the  frozen  person  had 
adopted  during  the  unfortunate  accident;  the  teeth 
are  closed;  froth  sometimes  issues  from  the  mouth ; 
there  is  a  total  insensibility  to  all  stimulants,  and  the 
extremities  are  partly  mortified,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, spontaneously  separate.  Dr.  WilHch  says, 
that  notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  appearances, 
every  exertion  ought  to  be  instantly  made  to  restore 
life,  if  possible,  by  strictly  adhering  to  the  following 
directions  ;  because  there  is  a  greater  probability  of 
recovering  such  persons,  than  those  deprived  of  life, 
in  conseqnence  of  drowning  or  suspension  by  the  cord. 

No  external  warmth  of  any  kind  must  be  applied  to 
frozen  persons,  till  the  internal  or  vital  heat  be  ex- 
cited, when  the  former  also  should  be  carefully  and 
■very  gradually  adapted  to  the  manifest  degree  of  the 
latter.  See  Living  Principle.  Hence  the  whole 
process  should  be  performed  either  in  the  open  air, 
or  in  a  cold  room  ;  the  body  cautiously  carried  in  a 
posture  somewhat  erect,  to  the  nearest  dwelling  ;  the 
head  turned  gently  towards  the  right  side;  and  the 
clothes  carefully  taken  off,  without  injuring  the  skin, 
©r  bending  the  limbs.  These  precautions  are  neces- 
sary, as  a  rough  treatment  may  easily  occasion  dislo- 
cations of  the  joints,  or  fractures  of  the  bones.  Next, 
the  whole  naked  frame,  excepting  the  face,  should  be 
covered  with  a  bed  of  snow  from  12  to  18  inches  in 
thickness  ;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  procured,  very  cold 
■water  may  be  substituted,  and  cloths  successively 
dipped  in  it  may  be  spread  over  the  whole  body,  es- 
pecially the  head  and  breast.    After  continuing  these 
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affusions,  gentle  frictions  with  flannel  or  soft  brushes, 
likewise  immersed  into  cold  tluids,  should  be  com- 
menced ;  alternately  making  use  of  the  shower-bath, 
and  persevering  in  these  attempts  for  an  hour  at  least, 
when  the  body  ought  to  be  left  undisturbed  for  some 
minutes.  If  no  signs  of  life  appear,  clysters  of  cold 
water,  with  oil  and  vinegar,  or  six  ounces  of  brandy, 
are  to  be  given,  and  the  former  process  again  and 
again  repeated ;  so  that  five  or  six  hours  sometimes 
elapse,  before  any  symptoms  of  animation  are  per- 
ceptible. As  soon,  however,  as  there  is  the  least 
prospect  of  recovery,  warm  fomentations  must  be  re- 
sorted to  :  the  degree  of  friction  cautiously  increased  ; 
or  the  patient  placed  in  bed  between  two  robust  per- 
sons ;  emollient  clysters  prepared;  and  when  he  is 
able  to  swallow,  a  cup  of  tea  with  a  little  wine,  or 
brandy,  may  be  allowed.  In  some  desperate  instan- 
ces, it  will  perhaps  be  required  to  introduce  air  into 
the  lungs  by  means  of  common  bellows,  or  those 
used  in  cases  of  drowning ;  or  to  have  recourse  to  the 
electrifying  machine,  &c.  (see  Resuscitation)  but 
such  cases  must  be  guided  by  existing  circumstances. 

The  popular  notion  that  frosty  weather  contributes 
to  health,  is  palpably  contradicted,  by  a  comparison 
of  the  bills  of  mortality  in  mild  winters  and  in  severe 
ones;  and  those  who  labour  under  this  prejudice 
will  do  well  to  consult  a  paper  on  the  subject,  by  Dr. 
Haygarth,  published  in  the  Phil.  Trans.  Dr.  Willich 
observes,  that  many  old  and  debilitated  persons, 
whose  vital  heat  is  insufficient  to  excite  into  action 
their  vessels,  already  too  unsusceptible  of  irritation, 
die  in  consequence  of  long  frosts,  during  severe  win. 
ters.  Birds,  and  other  wild  animals,  as  well  as  ten- 
der vegetables,  perish  benumbed  from  the  same  cause. 
It  deserves,  however,  to  be  remarked,  that  a  sharp 
dry  frost  does  not  affect  the  human  skin  with  that 
sensation  of  chilly  and  piercing  cold  which  we  expe- 
rience, when  the  air  is  loaded  with  moisture,  the  tem- 
perature  of  which  is  near  the  freezing  point.  This 
remarkable  difference  arises  from  the  intense  degree 
of  cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  fluids, 
which  continually  takes  place  on  the  surface  of  living 
bodies ;  where  it  naturally  produces  a  more  percepti- 
ble effect,  than  the  simple  contact  of  dry  air  would 
occasion,  when  it  is  but  a  few  degrees  below  freezing. 
To  the  young  and  robust,  therefore,  frost  is  more 
pleasing  than  moist  air ;  as,  in  the  former,  they  are 
able  to  keep  themselves  warm  by  increased  exercise; 
which,  in  the  latter,  only  tends  to  promote  and  ren- 
der the  evaporation  more  severely  felt  on  the  skin. 
For  the  same  reason.  Dr.  Darwin  observes,  that  se- 
vere and  continued  frosts  "  destroy  the  children  of 
the  poor,  who  want  both  food,  fire,  and  clothing  in 
this  harsh  climate." 

An  intense  degree  of  cold  is  also  attended  with 
some  singular  effects  on  liquors.  Thus,  aromatic  spi' 
rits  possess  a  weaker  flavour  when  newly  distilled, 
than  after  they  have  been  kept  six  or  seven  months, 
especially  during  the  winter  season.  Experience  has 
evinced,  that  this  favourable  change  was  produced 
only  by  the  influence  of  cold;  and  M.  Baume  found, 
that  by  immersing  quart-bottles  filled  with  liquors, 
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into  a  mixture  of  "pounded  ice  and  sea-salt,  for  six  or 
eight  hours,  the  spirit  proves  as  grateful  to  the  palate 
as  that  which  has  been  kept  for  several  years.  Geof- 
frey remarks,  that  simple  waters  also  acquire  a  more 
agreeable  flavour,  after  having  been  for  some  time 
exposed  to  the  effects  of  cold. 

Some  remarkable  instances  of  frost  in  Europe,  and 
chiefly  in  England,  are  the  following : — In  220,  a 
frost  in  Britain  lasted  5  months.  250,  The  Thames  fro- 
zen 9  weeks.  291,  Most  rivers  in  Britain  frozen  6  weeks. 
359,  Severe  frost  in  Scotland  for  14  weeks.  508,  The 
livers  in  Britain  frozen  for  2  months.  558,  The  Da- 
nube quite  frozen  over.  695,  Thames  frozen  6  weeks, 
and  booths  built  on  it.  759,  Frost  from  Oct.  1  till 
Feb.  26,  760.  827,  Frost  in  England  for  9  weeks. 
859,  Carriages  used  on  the  Adriatic  sea.  908,  Most 
rivers  in  England  frozen  2  months.  923,  The 
Thames  frozen  13  weeks.  987,  Frost  lasted  120 
days:  began  Dec.  22.  998,  The  Thames  frozen  5 
weeks.  1035,  Severe  frost  on  June  24  :  the  corn  and 
fruits  destroyed.  1063,  The  Thames  frozen  14  weeks. 
1076,  Frost  in  England  from  Nov.  till  April.  1114, 
Several  wooden  bridges  carried  away  by  ice.  1205, 
Frost  from  Jan.  15  till  March  22.  1107,  Frost  that 
lasted  15  weeks.  1434,  From  Nov.  24  till  Feb.  10. 
Thames  frozen  down  to  Gravesend.  1683,  Frost  for 
13  weeks.  170f,  Severe  frost  for  many  weeks.  1715, 
The  same  for  many  weeks.  1739,  One  for  9  weeks ; 
began  Dec.  24.  1742,  Severe  frost  for  many  weeks. 
1747,  Severe  frost  in  Russia.  1754,  Severe  one  in 
England,  1760,  The  same  in  Germany.  1776,  The 
same  in  England.  1788,  The  Thames  frozen  below 
bridge  ;  and  booths  erected  on  it. 

FROTH,  a  white  light  substance,  formed  on  the 
surface  of  fluids  by  vehement  agitation ;  consisting  of  a 
multitude  of  little  spherules  or  globules. 

FRUCTESCE'NTIA,  (from  frucfus,  fruit),  in  bo- 
tany,  a  term  which  comprehends  the  precise  time  in 
•which,  after  the  fall  of  the  flowers,  the  fruits  arrive  at 
maturity,  and  disperse  their  seeds.  In  general,  plants 
which  flower  in  spring  ripen  their  fruits  in  summer,  as 
rye;  those  which  flower  in  summer  have  their  fruits 
ripe  in  autumn,  as  the  vine ;  the  fruit  of  autumnal 
tiowers  ripens  in  winter,  or  the  following  spring,  if  kept 
in  a  stove,  or  otherwise  defended  from  excessive  frosts. 
These  frosts,  says  M.  Adanson,  are  frequently  so  per- 
nicious and  violent  as  lo  destroy  the  greatest  part  of 
the  perennial  plants  of  Virginia  and  Mississippi  that 
are  cultivated  in  France,  even  before  they  have  exhi- 
bited their  fruit.  The  plants  which  flower  during  our 
v/inter,  such  as  those  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
ripen  their  fruits  in  spring  in  our  stoves. 

FRUCTIFICATION,  in  botany.  This  term  as 
applied  to  plants,  is  defined  by  Liunasus  to  be  the  tem- 
porary part  of  a  vegetable  appropriated  to  generation, 
terminating  the  old  vegetable,  and  beginning  the  new. 
It  consists  of  the  following  seven  parts  ;  viz.  the  calyx, 
corolla,  stamen,  pistillum,  pericarpium,  semen  or  seed, 
and  receptaculum.    See  Botany. 

FRUCTl'STiE,  fructists  ;  that  set  of  authors  who 
have  attempted  the  establishing  the  classes  and  distinc- 
tions of  plants  upon  the  fruit,  seed,  or  receptacle  of 


these  in  plants.  Of  this  list  is  Cassalpinus,  Morrison, 
Ray,  Boerhaave,  &c. 

FRU'CTUS,  (from fruor,  to  enjoy),  in  botany,  fruit, 
that  part  of  a  plant  wherein  the  seed  is  contained : 
called  by  the  Latins  fructus ;  and  by  the  Greeks 
na,pt©^.  The  fruit  in  the  Linnjean  system  is  one  of 
the  parts  of  fructification,  and  is  distinguished  into 
three  parts,  viz.  the  pericarpium,  seed,  and  receptacle 
or  receptaculum  seminum.    See  Botany. 

FRU'CTUS  RECE'NTES,  recent  or  fresh  fruits  ; 
or  those  taken  immediately  from  the  parent  tree  in  a 
ripe  state.  They  are  also  n?imcA  fructus  acido-dulces, 
or  Summer-Fruits, 

Dr.  CuUen  says,  all  of  these  are  useful  in  quenching 
thirst,  which  they  do  partly  by  their  cooling  quality 
and  partly  by  their  stimulating  the  mucous  excretories 
of  the  mouth  and  fauces.  Taken  into  the  stomach, 
they  have  the  same  effect  there ;  and  sometimes  fur- 
ther, by  correcting  putrescency,  they  remove  a  pow- 
erful cause  of  thirst.  In  the  latter  case  these  fruits 
also  excite  appetite;  at  the  same  time  that  they  prove 
refrigerant,  and  diminish  the  action  of  the  sanguiferous 
sj  stem.  This  effect  is,  from  the  stomach,  communicat- 
ed to  the  rest  of  the  system ;  and  this,  joined  with 
their  antiseptic  power,  renders  them  of  the  greatest 
utility  in  every  kind  of  febrile  disorder.  Their  power 
in  this  respect  has  been  very  generally  taken  notice  of. 
Van  Swieten  speaks  of  the  effects  of  a  large  quantity 
of  cherries  in  the  cure  of  a  maniac  ;  and  makes  some 
observations  of  the  like  effects  of  a  large  quantity  of 
fruits,  in  certain  melancholic  cases.  These  effects. 
Dr.  Cullen  says,  may  be  imputed  to  the  constant 
diarrhoea  which  such  large  quantities  of  fresh  fruits 
produce  ;  nevertheless  he  is  at  the  same  time  well  per- 
suaded of  their  general  refrigerant  and  sedative  power. 
To  this  last  he  ascribes  their  effects  in  the  cases  mention- 
ed ;  and  in  this  opinion  he  thinks  we  are  no  less  strongly 
confirmed,  by  their  mischievous  property  of  producing 
dyspepsia  and  atonic  gout.  The  same  consideration 
also  favours  the  supposition,  that,  in  many  cases,  they 
may  occasion  the  coming  on,  or  return  of,  intermit- 
tent fevers,  as  Galen  has  alleged. 

The  effects  here  mentioned  depend  especially  upon 
the  acid  present  in  the  composition  of  fruits,  and 
which  acid  enters,  in  a  certain  proportion,  into  the  com- 
position of  the  animal  fluid.  See  Aliment.  But 
though  necessary  in  the  stomach,  it  may  be  found  there 
in  excess,  may  increase  the  acescent  fermentation 
within,  and  may  thereby  give  occasion  to  the  produc- 
tion of  more  acid  than  the  other  fluids  of  the  stomach 
can  properly  involve.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  they 
may  give  occasion  to  all  the  disorders  of  an  excess  of 
acidity  in  the  stomach. 

Acidity,  whether  artificially  or  naturally  produced, 
is  carried  into  the  intestines,  and  there  mixed  with  the 
bile,  by  which  it  is  more  entirely  involved:  and  as  we 
know  that  acid  united  with  the  bile  takes  offits  bitter- 
ness, it  is  probable  that  acid  fruits  taken  in,  are  often 
useful  in  obviating  the  disorders  that  might  arise  from 
a  redundancy  of  bile,  and  perhaps  from  its  acrid  quali- 
ty. On  the  other  hand,  however,  if  the  acids  are  in 
greater  quantity  than  can  be  corrected  by  the  bile  pre- 
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sent,  they  seem,  by  some  union  with  that  flmd,  to  ac- 
quire a  purgative  quality,  that  produces  a  diarrhoea, 
and  even  colic  pains. 

Acids,  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  proper 
animal  fluid,  thereby  render  it  less  putrescent  than 
it  would  otherwise  be.  Hence  the  instinct  of  man 
leads  him  to  the  use  otthefrucius  acido-dukes  in  warm 
climates  and  seasons,  and  in  other  circumstances  that 
are  known  to  increase  a  tendency  to  putrefaction. 
The  remarkable  eifects  of  vegetable  acids  and  acescents 
in  the  cure  of  the  scurvy,  do  not  allow  us  to  doubt 
either  of  their  manner  of  operating,  or  of  the  nature  of 
that  disease.  But  the  acidity  of  these  fruits  is  almost 
always  accompanied  with  more  or  less  of  sugar  ;  and 
thence  more  readily  runs  into  a  fermentation,  by 
which  acidity,  and  all  its  effects,  are  greatly  increased. 
Hence  also  an  unusual  quantity  of  air  is  extricated, 
and  occasions  that  tiatulency  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, with  which  the  use  of  those  fruits  is  so  commonly 
accompanied.  We  find,  however,  that  our  saccharine 
fruits  are  nutritive  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  su- 
gar they  contain.  In  what  manner  sugar  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  animal  fluid,  or  how  it  acquires  the 
qualities  it  puts  on  in  that  cape,  Dr.  Cullen  does  not  ven- 
ture to  explain  ;  but  he  has  no  doubt  that  it  does  so  in 
fact;  and  he  is  well  persuaded  that  the  saccharine  matter, 
as  well  as  the  acid,  has  a  share  not  only  in  obviating 
the  putrescency  of  the  animal  fluid,  but  also  of  cor- 
recting it  when  it  has  gone  too  far. 

"  The  qualities  we  have  taken  notice  of  in  fruits," 
says  the  Dr.  "  have  their  efl'ects  chiefly  in  the  first  pas- 
sages :  even  tiie  changes  they  can  produce  in  the  mass 
of  blood  are  all  of  them,  if  1  mistake  not,  begun  in  the 
same  first  passages ;  and  how  far  they  have  peculiar 
effects  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  cannot  well 
determine.  They  probably  have  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  saline  state  of  the  blood ;  and  therefore  it  is 
Tery  possible  that,  when  they  are  taken  in  larger  pro- 
portion  than  usual,  they  may  evince  diuretic  powers  ; 
but  we  judge  that  such  appear  only  when  fruits  carry 
along  with  them  a  large  proportion  of  water,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  toater-tnelon." 

In  the  progress  of  their  growth  and  maturation,  most 
of  the  fruits  discover,  upon  their  first  advance  towards 
succulency,  more  or  less  acerbity ;  but  upon  their  suc- 
culency  being  advanced  still  farther,  there  is  more  aci- 
dity evolved,  and  less  acerbity  is  perceived.  In  those 
capable  of  acquiring  sweetness,  this  property  appears 
more  and  more,  while  the  acerbity  and  acidity  are 
constantly  diminishing,  and  sometimes  in  their  state  of 
perfect  maturity,  a  full  and  almost  unmixed  degree  of 
sweetness  prevails. 

With  these  changes  in  the  quality  of  their,  juices, 
fruits  suffer  a  change  in  their  texture.  At  first  they 
are  firm  and  dense;  but  as  their  succulency  advances, 
they  become  more  soft  and  tender;  and  with  their  ma- 
turity they  acquire  the  most  succulent  and  tender  state 
they  are  capable  of.  In  most  fruits,  we  can  distinguish 
between  the  softer  pulp  and  firmer  cortical  part;  and 
in  the  progress  of  their  maturation,  we  find  their-  pulp, 
in  the  innermost  parts,  constantly  increasing,  while 
the  firmer  and  external  cortical  part  is  constantly  dimi- 


nishing. After  fruits  have,  in  these  respects  of  their 
juices  and  texture,  acquired  their  maturity,  they  suffer 
some  further  changes,  to  a  farinaceous  or  to  a  putrid 
state,  not  easy  to  explain;  nor  is  it  material,  as  these 
changes  give  them  no  important  qualities,  either  in  diet 
or  medicine. 

The  peculiarities  that  take  place  in  the  several  ge- 
nera and  species.  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  may  be  readily 
distinguished.  Thus  some  fruits  remain  constantly  in  an 
acerb  state,  while  others  advance  to  a  more  pure  aci- 
dity, hardly  acquiring  any  sweetness.  A  third  kind 
advances  to  a  sweet  state,  still  retaining  more  or  less  of 
their  acidity;  while  others,  retaining  little  or  none  at 
all  of  this,  acquire  a  full  sweetness.  Upon  these  cir- 
cumstances, as  they  take  place  in  particular  fruits,  both 
the  dietetic  and  medicinal  qualities  of  each  may  be  as- 
certained. As  the  full  evolution  of  their  saccharine  mat- 
ter is  the  most  perfect  state  of  alimentary  fruits;  so 
whatever  contributes  to  this,  contributes  to  bring  them 
to  their  utmost  perfection  :  and  therefore,  in  climates 
where  fruits  cannot  remain  long  enough  to  ripen  on 
the  trees,  their  due  maturity  may  be  supplied  after- 
wards by  long  keeping,  in  the  course  of  which  they  ac- 
quire a  greater  tenderness  of  texture ;  and  this  is 
sometimes,  though  not  always,  promoted  by  applying 
external  heat. 

These  fruits  are  rendered  more  suitable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  diet,  by  boiling,  baking,  or  roasting.  In  tjiis 
way,  acerb  and  unripe  fruits  have  their  saccharine  mat- 
ter much  more  evolved,  and  the  effects  of  their  unripe 
state  very  much  prevented  ;  particularly  as,  by  these 
practices,  a  great  deal  of  their  air  is  dissipated,  and  they 
are  consequently  less  disposed  to  an  acescent  fermenta- 
tion. Some  persons  eat  unripe  fruits  in  considerable 
quantity  ;  and  thereby  expose  themselves  to  much  dan- 
ger. The  firmer  the  texture  of  unripe  fruits,  with  the 
more  difficulty  are  they  dissolved.  Remaining  long  in 
the  stomach  unmixed  with  the  other  fluids,  they  are 
therefore  liable  to  acquire  a  greater  degree  of  acidity, 
and  to  occasion  all  the  disorders  that  may  be  expected 
to  arise  from  that  excess.  There  are  indeed  stomachs 
whose  gastric  liquor  may  obviate  all  this;  but  certainly 
in  many  cases  it  may  fail ;  and  therefore  the  taking  in 
of  unripe  fruits,  or  even  of  too  large  a  quantity  of  the 
ripest,  is  always  hazardous,  and  may  be  very  hurtful. 

For  an  account  of  the  particular  kinds  of  summer- 
fruits,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  their  particular 
names,  and  to  the  articles  Pomaces,  and  Juices.  The 
qualities  of  these,  Dr.  Cullen  says,  will  depend  on  the 
acerb,  acid,  or  saccharine  matter,  in  their  constitution, 
whether  that  depends  upon  their  specific  nature  or 
upon  their  state  of  maturation  ;  and  in  all  cases  to  be 
readily  ascertained  by  the  taste.  The  Drupacece,  or 
stone-fruits,  have  commonly  a  larger  proportion  of 
acid  with  respect  to  their  sugar  than  some  other  fruits; 
and  therefore  in  their  recent  state  they  enter  more  rea- 
dily into  a  noxious  fermentation,  and  produce  colic, 
and  diarrhoea,  which  we  have  mentioned  above.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  the  cherry  and  plum  kind, 
and  Dr.  Cullen  also  thinks  with  peaches;  but  he  is 
disposed  to  judge  favourably  of  the  apricot  as  the 
safest  of  the  drupaceous  tribe. 
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The  frudus  recentes  may  be  considered  as  constant- 
ly laxative;  but  as  alimentary  matters  they  arc  fre- 
quent!}' taken  in  without  showing  any  laxative  eft'ects  ; 
and  though,  in  costive  habits,  they  may  be  employed 
more  largely  as  aliments,  they  are  hardly  ever  to  be 
prescribed  as  medicines  ;  because  the  large  quantity, 
in  that  case  to  be  prescribed,  will  always  be  of  uncer- 
tain effect,  and  may  as  i-eadily  produce  a  diarrhoea  as 
prove  a  suitable  cure  of  costiveness. 

The  mischiefs  that  arise  from  the  custom  which  many 
people  have,  of  swallowing  (he  stones  of  plums  and 
other  fruit,  are  very  gieat.  The  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions give  an  account  of  a  woman  who  suiTered  vio- 
lent pains  in  her  bowels  for  30  years,  returning  once 
in  a  month  or  less.  At  length,  a  strong  purge  being 
given  her,  the  occasion  of  all  these  complaints  was  dri- 
ven down  from  the  bowels  to  the  anus;  where  it  gave 
a  sensation  of  distension  and  stoppage,  producing  a 
continual  desire  of  going  to  stool,  bat  without  voiding 
any  thing.  On  the  assistance  of  a  careful  hand  in  this 
case,  there  was  taken  out,  with  a  forceps,  a  ball  of  an 
oval  figure,  of  about  ten  drachms  in  weight,  and  mea- 
suring fire  inches  in  circumference.  This  had  caused 
all  the  violent  fits  of  pain  which  she  had  suffered  for 
so  many  years  ;  and,  after  voiding  it,  she  became  per- 
fectly well.  The  ball  extracted  looked  like  a  stone, 
and  felt  hard,  but  it  swam  in  water.  On  cutting  it 
through  w  ith  a  knife,  there  was  found  in  the  centre  of 
it  a  plum-stone  ;  round  which,  several  coats  of  this  hard 
and  tough  matter  had  gathered.  Another  instance, 
given  in  the  same  work,  is  of  a  man,  who,  dying  of  an 
incurable  colic  which  had  toi  mented  him  many  years, 
and  baffled  the  effects  of  medicine,  was  opened  after 
death  ;  and  in  his  bowels  was  found  a  ball  similar  to 
that  abovementioned,  but  somewhat  larger,  being  six 
inches  in  circumference,  and  weighing  an  ounce  and  an 
half.  In  the  centre  of  this,  as  the  other,  there  was 
found  the  stone  of  a  common  plum  ;  and  the  coats 
were  of  the  same  nature  with  those  of  the  former. 
These  and  several  other  instances,  mentioned  in  the 
same  place,  suiTiciently  show  the  folly  of  that  vulgar 
opinion,  that  the  stones  of  fruits  are  wholesome.  Fo- 
reign bodies,  pressing  against  the  rectum,  have  been 
known  to  produce  fistula  in  ano  (See  Fistula)  ;  and 
cherry-stones,  swallowed  in  great  quantities,  have  also 
in  many  instances  occasioned  death. 

FRU'CTUS  SICCA' IVE,  dried  fruits;  recent  fruits 
dried  in  the  sun,  or  by  the  fire,  with  other  ingredients 
sometimes  added,to  them  for  their  preservation.  These 
are  imported  chiefly  from  abroad,  and  sold  by  the 
grocers.  Such  are  raisins,  currants,  figs,  capers,  olives, 
cloves,  nutmegs,  pepper,  and  other  spices  ;  which  see 
under  their  respective  articles.  Under  the  denomina- 
tion of  dry  fruits  are  also  frequently  included  apples 
and  pears,  whose  moist  particles  have  been  in  part  dis- 
sipated by  the  application  of  heat;  also  almonds,  fil- 
berds,  &c.  Dr.  Cullen  says,  the  fnictus  siccata;  are 
certainly  laxative,  though  not  so  much  so  as  the  recen- 
tes. They  are  employed,  however,  with  more  safety, 
as  being  deprived  of  their  air.  They  are  also,  for  the 
most  part,  less  acescent,  and  therefore  less  liable  to 
have  their  acidity  in  excess;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 


to  ba  observed,  that  the  fruits  which  hare  more  acid 

in  their  composition  are  more  laxative  than  those  more 
purely  sweet  ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  dried 
prunes  are  constantly  preferred  to  raisins  for  medical 
purposes.  With  regard  to  all  the  dried  fruits,  Dr. 
Cullen  remarks,  that  they  are  more  powerful  when 
they  have  been  boiled,  or  otherwise  exposed  to  a  con- 
siderable heat,  than  when  taken  in  their  raw  state; 
probably  for  this  reason,  that  being  heated,  much  of 
their  air  is  exhaled,  so  that  they  are  less  liable  to  any 
excess  of  fermentation. 

Much  of  the  same  nature  and  qualities  with  the  dried 
fruits  are  the  Cassia  Fistularis,  and  I'ainarindiis  (see 
those  articles).  The  former  is  now  indeed  hardly  ever 
employed  by  itself,  and  almost  only  as  entering  into 
some  officinal  compositions,  in  which,  however,  its  pe- 
culiar utility  is  not  evident.  Dr.  Cullen  particularly- 
tried  it  with  manna ;  but  never  found  the  eti'ects  of  it 
to  be  such  as  Valisnieri  alleges.  He  says,  the  pulp  of 
prunes  may  be  employed  in  the  place  of  this  more  ex- 
pensive and  precarious  article. 

FRU'CTUS  UMBILICA'TUS,  in  botany,  umbili- 
cated  fruit.  It  is  that  which  had  the  other  parts  of 
the  flower  growing  on  its  top,  when  it  was  an  ovary. 
They  usually  exhibit  a  cavity,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  umbilicus^  or  navel,  as  in  the  medlar, 
apple,  &c. 

FRUITS,  in  a  general  sense,  denote  whatever  vege- 
table substances  the  earth  produces  for  the  nourish- 
ment and  support  of  animals ;  expressed  by  the  La- 
tins under  the  name  of  fruges.  More  particularly,  how- 
ever, by  fruits,  are  denoted  the  last  productions  of  a 
tree  or  plant,  designed  for  the  propagation  or  multi- 
plication of  its  kind.  In  this  sense,  fruit  includes  all 
kinds  of  seeds,  with  their  furniture,  &c. 

FRUMENTACEOUS,  in  botany,  a  term  applied 
to  all  such  plants  as  have  a  conformity  with  wheat, 
either  with  respect  to  their  fruit,  leaves,  or  ears. 

FRUME'NTUM,  wheat.    See  Tuiticum. 

FRU'TEX,  in  botany,  a  shrub.  Shrubs,  accord- 
ing to  Linnaeus,  make  a  branch  of  the  seventh  family 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  and  are  distinguished  from 
trees,  in  that  they  come  up  without  buds.  But  this 
distinction  is  not  universal,  though  it  be  generally  just 
with  regard  to  those  of  Europe.  Nature  has  made 
no  absolute  distinction  between  trees  and  shrubs. 
Fncfex,  in  its  general  acceptation,  is  a  plant  whose 
trunk  is  perennial,  gemmiparous,  woody,  dividing  and 
subdividing  into  a  great  number  of  branches.  In 
short,  it  is  the  epitome  of  a  tree,  exemplified  in  the 
rose-bush. 

P'RUTICO'SUS,  in  botany,  fruticose:  such  are 
plants  which  are  of  a  hard  woody  substance. 

FUCOI'DES,  a  species  of  plant  which  grows  in 
water.  It  is  of  a  middle  nature,  betwixt  Converva 
and  CoraUina,  and  Fucus.  It  is  often  finely  divided, 
and  of  a  more  tender  substance  than  i\\e  fucus,  and 
not  distinguished  by  nodes  and  joints,  like  the  conver- 
va and  corallina. 

FU'CUS  ESCULE'NTUS,  eatable  fucus,  or  elad- 
DER-LocKS,  commonly  called  tangle  in  Scotland,  is 
likewise  a  native  of  the  British  shores.    It  is  com- 
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monly  about  four  feet  long,  and  seven  or  eight  inches 
wide;  but  is  sometimes  found  three  yards  or  more  in 
length,  and  a  foot  in  width.  Small  specimens  are  not 
above  a  cubit  long,  and  two  inches  broad.  The  sub- 
stance is  thin,  membranaceous,  and  pellucid ;  the  colour 
green  or  olive.  The  root  consists  of  tough  cartilagi- 
nous fibres.  The  stalk  is  about  six  inches  long  and 
half  an  inch  wide,  nearly  squSie,  and  pinnated  in  the 
middle  between  t\]e  root  and  origin  of  the  leaf,  with 
ten  or  a  dozen  pairs  of  thick,  cartilaginous,  oval-ob- 
tuse,  foliaceous  ligaments,  each  about  two  inches 
long,  and  crowded  together.  The  leaf  is  of  an  oval- 
lanceolate,  or  long  elliptic  form,  simple  and  undivided, 
waved  on  the  edges,  and  widely  ribbed  in  the  middle 
from  bottom  to  top,  the  stalk  running  through  its 
whole  length,  and  standing  out  on  both  sides  of  the 
leaf.  This  fucus  is  eaten,  in  the  north,  both  by  men 
and  cattle.  Its  proper  season  is  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, when  it  is  in  greatest  perfection.  The  mem- 
branous part  is  rejected,  and  the  stalk  only  is  eaten. 
It  is  recommended  in  the  disorder  called  pica^  to 
strengthen  the  stomach  and  restore  the  appetite.  See 
Pica. 

FU'CUS  VESICULO'SUS,  bladder-fucus,  common 
SEA-WRACK,  or  sea-ware;  a  marine  plant,  growing  in 
great  abundance  on  the  rocks  about  low-water  mark. 
It  is  the  Fucus  vesiculosus  ;  fronde  j}lana  dichotoma 
costata  integerrima,  vesiculis  uxillaribus  geminis,  ter- 
minalibus  tuberculatis,  Linn.  It  produces  its  fructifi- 
cations in  July  and  August.  It  has  the  same  habit, 
colour,  and  substance,  as  the  fucus  serratus ;  but  dif- 
fers from  it  in  the  following  respects  :  the  edges  of  the 
leaf  have  no  serratures,  but  are  quite  entire.  In  the 
disc  or  surface  are  immersed  hollow,  spherical,  or 
oval  air-bladders,  hairy  within,  growing  generally  in 
pairs,  but  often  single  in  the  angles  of  the  branches, 
which  are  most  probably  air-bladders  destined  to  buoy 
up  the  plant  in  the  water.  Lastly,  on  the  summits  or 
extreme  segments  of  the  leaves,  appear  tumid  vesicles 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  sometimes  oval 
and  in  pairs,  sometimes  single  and  bifid,  with  a  clear 
viscid  mucus  interspersed  with  downy  hairs. 

Linnffius  informs  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Gothland 
in  Sweden,  boil  thisfucus  in  water,  and,mixingtherewith 
a  little  coarse  meal  or  flour,  feed  their  hogs  with  it; 
for  which  reason  they  call  the  plant  swine-tang.  And 
in  the  Hebrides,  the  inhabitants  dry  their  cheeses  with- 
out salt,  by  covering  them  with  the  ashes  of  this  plant. 
But  the  most  beneficial  use  to  which  the  fucus  vesicu- 
losus is  applied,  is  in  making  pot-ash,  or  kelp,  a  work 
much  practised  in  the  Western  Isles.  Its  virtues,  in  a 
medical  view,  have  been  much  celebrated  by  Dr.  Rus- 
sel,  in  his  Dissertation  concerning  the  use  of  Sea-water 
in  the  Diseases  of  the  Glands.  He  found  the  saponaceous 
liquor,  or  mucus,  in  the  vesicles  of  this  plant,  to  be  an 
excellent  resolvent,  extremely  serviceable  in  dispersing 
all  scorbutic  and  scrophuloiis  swellings  of  the  glands. 
He  recommends  the  patient  to  rub  the  tumor  with 
these  vesicles,  bruised  in  his  hand,  till  the  mucus  has 
thoroughly  penetrafed  the  part,  and  afterwards  to  wash 
with  sea-wa'er.  Or  otherwise,  to  gather  two  pounds 
of  the  tumid  vesicles,  in  the  month  of  July,  when 
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they  are  full  of  mucus,  and  infuse  them  in  a  quart  of 
sea-water,  in  a  glass-vessel,  for  the  space  of  15  days, 
when  the  liquor  will  have  acquired  nearly  the  consist- 
ence of  honey.  Then  strain  it  off  through  a  linen 
cloth,  and  rub  this  liquor  with  the  hand,  as  before, 
three  or  four  times  a-day,  upon  any  hard  or  scrophu- 
lous  swellings,  washing  the  parts  afterwards  with  sea- 
water ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  efficacious  to  disperse 
them.  Even  scirrhosities,  he  says,  in  women's  breasts, 
have  been  dispelled  by  this  treatment.  The  same  au- 
thor, by  calcining  the  plant  in  the  open  air,  made  a 
very  black  salt  powder,  which  he  ca\\e.A  vegetable  cethi- 
ops  ;  a  medicine  once  much  in  use  as  a  resolvent  and 
deobstruent,  and  recommended  also  as  an  excellent 
dentifrice,  to  correct  the  scorbutic  laxity  of  the  gums, 
and  to  take  off  the  foulness  of  the  teeth.  In  this  state, 
the  fucus  very  much  resembles  burnt  sponge. 

FU'LCRUM,  in  botany,  a  prop,  is  a  term  used  to 
express  those  small  parts  of  plants,  of  which  the  chief 
use  is  to  strengthen  and  support  them.  Fulcra  are  of 
seven  kinds :  viz.  Siipiila,  a  scale  or  small  leaf ; 
Bractea,  a  floral  leaf ;  Spina,  a  thorn  ;  Aculeiis,  a 
prickle ;  Cirrhus,  a  clasper  or  tendril ;  GlandulUy 
a  gland  ;  and  Piliis,  a  hair.    See  Botany. 

FULl'GO,  (quasi  fumiligo,  from  fumuSj  smoke); 
soot.  Fuligo  ligni,  wood-soot,  or  the  condensed 
smoke  from  burning  wood,  has  a  pungent,  bitter,  and 
nauseous  taste;  and  is  resolved  by  chemical  analysis 
into  a  volatile  alkaline  salt,  an  empyreumatic  oil,  a 
fixed  alkali,  and  an  insipid  earth.  The  tincture  pre- 
pared from  this  substance,  tinctura  fuliginis,  was  for- 
merly recommended  as  a  powerful  antispasmodic  in  ■ 
hysterical  affections  ;  but  the  assafoetida  in  it,  was  pro- 
bably the  most  efficacious  ingredient,  and  for  this 
reason  the  Colleges  have  rejected  it. 

FULIGINOUS,  (from  fuligo,  smoke),  an  epithet 
applied  to  any  exhalations  of  the  nature  of  smoke. 
Some  make  a  needless  distinction  between  fuligo  and 
fumus. 

FULLER'S-EARTH ;  a  species  of  fat  clay,  of  a 
greyish  ash-coloured  brown,  in  all  degrees  from  very 
pale  to  almost  black  ;  having  also  generally  something 
of  a  greenish  cast.  It  is  very  hard  and  firm,  of  a  ■ 
compact  texture,  of  a  rough  and  somewhat  dusty  sur- 
face that  adheres  slightly  to  the  tongue.  It  is  very  soft 
to  the  touch,  not  staining  the  hands,  nor  breaking 
easily  between  the  fingers.  It  has  a  little  harshness 
between  the  teeth,  and  melts  freely  in  the  mouth. 
Thrown  into  water,  it  makes  no  ebullition  or  hissing: 
but  swells  gradually  in  bulk,  and  falls  into  a  fine  soft 
powder.  It  makes  no  effervescence  with  nitrous  acid. 
This  earth,  in  a  moistened  state,  is  applied  by  nurses 
to  the  nates  of  infants  to  defend  them  from  excoriation. 
The  use  of  it  instead  of  soap,  in  washing  the  hands, 
is  also  said  to  prevent  chapping  of  the  skin  in  frosty 
weather.  The  greatest  quantity  and  the  finest  earth 
of  this  kind  in  the  world,  is  dug  in  the  pits  at  Wave- 
don,  near  Woburn  in  Bedfordshire. 

FULMINA'TIO,  (from  fulmen,  thunder),  in  che- 
mistry,' fulmination;  a  quick  and  lively  explosion  of 
bodies,  such  as  takes  place  in  fulminating  gold,  fulmi- 
nating powder,  and  in  the  combustion  of  inflammable 
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gas  and  vital  air.  The  Fulminating  Powder,  is  pre- 
prepai  ed  thus : 

Mix  three  parts  of  nitre,  two  of  fixed  alkaline  salt, 
and  one  of  sulphur. 

This  composition  has  the  property  of  detonating  in 
the  open  air,  with  a  considerable  explosion,  when  gra- 
dually heated  so  as  to  liquefy  it. 

FUMA'RIA,  (from  fumus  smoke  ;  its  juice,  when 
dropped  into  the  eye,  producing  the  same  sensation 
as  smoke),  common  fumitory,  an  indiginous  plant. 
It  is  the  Fumaria  officinalis  pericarpiis  monospermis 
racetnosis,  caule  diffusa,  Linn.  Class,  Diadelphia. 
Order,  Decandria.  The  leaves  are  directed  for  me- 
dicinal use  by  the  Edinburgh  college  ;  they  are  ex- 
tremely succulent,  and  have  no  remarkable  smell,  but 
a  bitter,  somewhat  saline  taste.  This  plant  has  been 
supposed,  by  physicians  of  the  first  authority,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  to  be  very  efficacious  in  removing 
obstructions  of  the  viscera,  particularly  those  of  the 
hepatic  system.  It  is  also  highly  commended  in  scor- 
butic and  acrimonious  states  of  the  fluids ;  and  there- 
fore employed  in  various  cutaneous  diseases,  taken  in 
pretty  large  doses,  especially  the  juice  mixed  with 
whey.  When  used  as  common  drink,  it  proves  diu- 
retic and  laxative.  Dr.  Cullcn  found  it  useful  in  many 
cases,  wherein  bitters  are  prescribed  ;  but  he  says,  its 
remarkable  virtues  are  those  of  clearing  the  skin  of 
many  disorders ;  and  in  this  way  he  experienced  its 
good  effects  in  many  instances  of  cutaneous  aifection, 
which  he  would  call  lepra.  The  dose  is  two  ounces  of 
the  expressed  juice  twice  a-day ;  or,  the  dried  root 
may  be  given  in  infusion  or  decoction,  or  the  extract; 
for  these  all  retain  the  virtues  of  the  fresh  herb. 

FUMA'RIA  BULBO'SA.    See  Aristolochia  fa- 

BACEA. 

FUMA'RIA  OFFICINALIS ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  fumitory.    See  Fumaria. 

FUMIGATION,  ffumigatio,  (romfumus,  smoke;) 
the  external  application  of  substances,  in  a  state  of 
vapour,  for  the  cure  of  diseases.  Since  our  know- 
ledge of  the  absorbent  system  has  become  extensive, 
there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  ef- 
fects produced  on  the  system  by  medicines  applied  to 
the  skin.  The  palsies  produced  among  water-gilders, 
workers  in  lead-mines,  &c.  are  now  not  less  perfectly 
understood,  than  the  benefits  received,  in  many  cases, 
where  the  air  is  impregnated  with  salutary  materials. 
Catarrhs  and  colds,  for  instance,  are  relieved  by  fumes 
received  with  the  breath  (see  Catauriius)  :  by  the 
same  means,  expectoration  is  assisted  in  the  asthma  ; 
and  even  ulcers  in  the  lungs  arc  said  to  have  been  re- 
lieved by  this  method.  But  this  is  still  more  strongly 
exemplified  by  the  use  of  mercury  after  this  way.  See 
Fumigation,  Mercuiiial. 

FUMIGATION,  MERCURIAL;  one  of  themodes 
by  which  surgeons  affect  the  constitution  with  mercury, 
in  syphilitic  cases.  This  M'as  much  employed  by  the 
celebrated  Astrue,  afterwards  revived  in  Frai^ce  by  the 
Chevalier  Lalonette  ;  and,  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  lately 
recomniGndtd  in  his  Surgical  Cases,  where  some  cases 


are  related  which  clearly  show  the  advantages  that  at- 
tend this  method  of  employing  mercury.  The  grounds 
of  preference  in  favour  of  fumigation  are,  according 
to  this  Avriter,  First,  from  its  alfecting  the  constitu- 
tion when  other  means  have  failed  :  and.  Secondly, 
from  its  producing  its  effects  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  the  other  modes  require.  The  term,  "  mercurial 
ftimigatio7is,^^  is  apt  t')  excite  wrong  ideas  of  this  me- 
thod. Fumigations  have  been  often  employed  to  cor- 
rect local  diseases  ;  and  have  then,  by  design,  been 
made  of  an  acrid  quality.  And  even  when  they  were 
formerly  employed  with  a  view  of  affecting  the  consti- 
tution, it  was  at  a  time  when  the  chemical  compounds 
of  quicksilver  were  not  understood,  and  snfllcient  at- 
tention was  not  paid  to  those  circumstances  on  which 
the  success  of  their  application  depends. 

Lalonette,  who  was  a  physician  at  Paris,  in  the 
space  of  thirty-five  years,  successfully  employed  this 
method  in  more  than  four  hundred  cases,  that  had  re- 
sisted all  the  ordinary  means  of  cure.  He  enclosed  the 
patient,  previously  undressed,  in  a  kind  of  box  re- 
sembling a  sedan  chair,  with  an  opening  at  the  top  to 
let  out  the  head,  and  another  at  the  bottom,  to  which 
was  fitted  a  small  grate  or  furnace,  having  in  it  a 
heated  iron  for  converting  the  mercurial  powder  into 
fume.  The  preparation  he  made  use  of  was  a  kind  of 
calomel,  which,  by  repeated  sublimation  from  iron- 
filings,  was  so  far  deprived  of  its  muriatic  acid,  as  to 
be  in  part  reduced  into  running  quicksilver ;  and, 
while  it  possessed  considerable  volatility,  was  perfectly 
irritating.  Some  of  this  powder  being  strewed  upon 
the  hot  iron  placed  below,  was  immediately  converted 
into  smoke,  which  surrounded  the  patient's  body,  and 
after  some  time  settled  on  his  skin  in  the  form  of  a 
white  and  very  fine  calx  of  quicksilver  :  a  complete 
dress,  having  its  inner  surface  fumigated  with  the  same 
powder,  was  then  put  on.  The  remedy  being  thus 
generally  applied  to  the  mouths  of  the  cutaneous  ab- 
sorbents, soon  got  admission  into  the  circulating 
fluids  ;  and  the  constitution  became  thereby  more 
speedily  affected  than  by  any  other  process  known 
before. 

The  feelings  of  the  patient  during  this  process,  are 
not  at  all  unpleasant,  provided  the  heat  be  properly 
regulated  ;  there  is  nothing  uncleanly  or  disagreeable 
in  the  powder  applied  to  the  skin  ;  and,  in  fact,  all 
w  ho  have  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  it  with  the 
common  method  by  inunction,  have  been  aware  of  the 
superior  advantages  attending  it. 

jMr.  Abernethy  relates  some  cases  In  which  fumiga- 
tion accomplished,  with  facility,  the  cure  of  com- 
plaints which  had  resisted  long-continued  mercurial 
courses,  both  by  friction  and  internal  exhibition.  In- 
deed, "  it  is  reasonable  to  think,"  he  says,  "  that 
this  object  will  be  more  certainly  obtained  by  the  ab- 
sorption thus  taking  place  from  almost  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  body,  than  by  any  other  method  hitherto 
devised.  Yet  it  is  but  right  to  say,  that  my  hopes  of 
success  from  it  have  not  always  been  fulfilled  ;  and 
that,  in  some  few  cases  where  mercury  showed  a  par- 
ticular tendency  to  act  on  the  bowels  without  aflecting 
the  mouth,  the  mercurial  fumes  seemed  to  produce  this 
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flffcct  CTen  sooner  than  the  ointment  had  done  :  and 
in  one  young  u^an,  whose  mouth  neither  frictions  nor 
the  internal  use  of  mercury  could  be  made  to  afiect, 
l)ut  in  whom  tliey  occasion L-d  constant  tremors  of  the 
muscles,  and  spasms  of  tlie  boveels,  the  fumigations 
were  not  attended  with  any  better  success.  Happily, 
however,  such  cases  are  rare  ;  and  in  general  the  fu- 
migations alfect  the  constitution  speedily,  and  in  the 
usual  manner." 

The  fu77iigating  porsdei'  of  Lalonettc  being  a  very 
operose  and  expensive  preparation,  and  haviiif;-  no  ad- 
vantage over  one  made  by  abstracting  the  murict  ic  acid 
from  calomel,  Mr.  Aberuethy  employed  the  following 
in  lieu  of  it : 

Two  drachms  of  aqua  ammonia;  were  added  to  six 
ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  four  ounces  of  calo- 
mel thrown  into  this  liquor,  and  shaken  up  with  it. 
The  powder  is  afterwards  separated  by  a  filter,  and 
driod. 

The  powder  thus  obtained,  is  of  a  grey  colour,  and 
contains  a  good  deal  of  quicksilver  in  its  metallic  state, 
which  of  course  is  extremely  volatile,  but  becomes  ox- 
idated when  raised  into  fume,  and  afterwards  con- 
denses into  a  white  and  very  fine  dust. 

Mercurial  fumigation,  however,  was  not  found  to 
be  well  adapted  to  hospital  practice;  for  sometimes 
the  iron  was  too  much  heated,  and  the  patients  were 
made,  by  this  means,  to  perspire  profusely,  so  that 
the  powder  was  formed  into  a  paste,  which  was  irre- 
gularly incrusted  on  the  skin.  Besides,  the  patients 
could  not  be  induced  to  wear  a  complete  under-dress  ; 
and  in  that  case  the  powder  was  wiped  away,  and  the 
plan  of  treatment  frustrated  :  for  the  design  is,  to  allow 
of  a  constant  absorption  of  this  subtile  preparation  of 
quicksilver,  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  body.  Ne- 
vertheless, it  must  surely  be  an  advantage  to  be  able, 
in  the  generality  of  patients,  not  merely  in  venereal, 
but  in  other  diseases,  to  produce  so  sudden  and  com- 
plete a  mercurial  afifection  of  the  system  as  has  been 
evinced  in  these  trials. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  fumigation  cannot  be  de- 
pended on  for  the  cure  of  syphilis.  But  Mr.  Aberne- 
thy  says  he  never  knew  it  fail,  nor  can  we  see  why 
mercury,  tised  thus,  should,  when  absorbed,  prove 
less  effectual  than  when  this  mineral  is  combined  with 
lard  in  the  common  ointment.  If  fumigations  in  this 
mode  have  failed,  it  may  have  been  owing  to  their  being 
improperly  managed.  Thus,  if  administered  fre- 
quently and  largely  at  first,  they  may  have  consider- 
ably affected  the  mouth,  without  proportionally  affect- 
ing the  constitution  in  general ;  or,  from  the  quickness 
with  which  they  heal  venereal  ulceration,  the  cure 
may  have  been  too  soon  supposed  complete,  and  their 
use  discontinued  before  they  had  entirely  eradicated 
the  disease.  Under  proper  management,  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  mercury,  employed  in  this  manner,  must 
be  adequate  to  the  cure  of  every  variety  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  Abernethy  describes  another  way  in  which  mer- 
curial fumigations  may  be  occasionally  employed  with 
advantage,  though  the  benefit  is  less  important ;  and 
Vol.  II. 


perhaps  this  method  may  be  regarded  merely  as  a  re- 
tinement  in  the  praciice  of  surgery.  In  local  disease 
of  the  joints,  such  as  white  swellings  of  the  knee,  and 
in  sarcomatous  enlargements  of  the  brea't  in  women, 
Mr.  Sharp  and  Mr,  Blicke  have  been  long  accnsfomed 
to  direct  fumigated  stockings,  or  under-waistcoats,  to 
be  worn.  By  this  means  tlie  complaints  have  been  re- 
lieved, and  the  constitution  ahVcted,  withotit  the  un- 
pleasantness arising  i-om  mcrcuvia!  frictions. 

FUMIGATION,  NITROUS;  a  process  by  means 
of  wliich  the  nitrous  arid,  in  a  state  of  vapour,  is  dis- 
persed through  the  apartments  of  those  who  lie  sick  of 
infectious  fevers.  This  means  of  destroying  contagion  ia 
prisons,  ships,  and  other  crouded  places,  was  first  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Carmichael  Smyth,  who,  after  producing 
various  and  irrefragable  proofs  of  its  safety  and  efficacy, 
received  a  reward  from  parliament  for  his  ingenuity. 
When  this  fumigation  is  undertaken  on  board  of  a  ship, 
the  ports  and  scuttles  are  closed;  a  number  of  pipkins, 
containing  hot  sand,  are  procured  :  and,  into  each  of 
the  latter,  is  plunged  a  small  tea-cup,  containing  about 
half  an  ounce  of  sulphuric  acid.  As  soon  as  the  acid  is 
properly  heated,  an  equal  quantity  of  nitre,  pulverised, 
is  gradually  added,  and  the  mixture  stirred  with  a  glass 
rod.  Vapours  now  ascend,  which  result  from  a  de- 
composition of  the  nitre,  and  the  pipkins,  in  this  state, 
are  carried,  by  the  nurses  and  convalescents,  to  different 
parts  of  the  ward  or  apartment,  and  even  placed,  for  a 
short  time,  under  the  cradles  or  beds  of  the  sick,  till 
every  corner  is  properly  impregnated  with  the  vapour. 
In  this  proceeding,  which  is  repeated  every  night  and 
morning,  no  inconvenience  is  ever  felt,  either  by 
the  patients  or  attendants,  except  when  the  fumes 
are  brought  so  near  as  to  be  drawn  into  the  lungs  before 
their  intermixture  with  the  surrounding  atmosphere  ; 
and  in  that  case,  they  only  produce  a  momentary  cough- 
ing, which  is  of  no  consequence.  Care  is  also  taken 
to  expose  the  infected  bed-clothes  and  body-linen  of 
the  patients  to  the  nitrous  vapour  during  the  fumi- 
gation ;  in  about  an  hour  after  which,  the  fresh  air  is 
admitted  from  the  ports  and  scuttles. 

The  pleasing  and  immediate  effect  produced  by  the 
nitrous  vapour,  in  destroying  the  disagreeable  and  un- 
wholesome smell,  arising  from  the  bodies  of  a  number 
of  sick  persons  crowded  together,  is  very  perceptible  ; 
and  the  salutary  consequences  soon  become  manifest, 
not  only  by  an  abatement  in  the  malignity  of  the  fever, 
but  also  by  the  entire  stop  which  is  soon  put  to  the 
progress  of  infection.  It  should  also  be  remarked, 
as  a  circumstance  of  no  small  importance,  that,  by  this 
mode  of  fumigation,  the  atmospheric  air,  far  from  be- 
coming noxious,  as  might  be  imagined,  from  its  impreg- 
nation with  the  nitrous  vapour,  is  rendered  purer  and 
more  Jit  for  respiration.  Mr.  Keir,  an  eminent  chemist 
at  Birmingham,  says,  the  fumes  in  this  process,  are 
quite  different  from  the  ordinary  red  nitrous  vapour  ia 
the  distillation  of  aqua-fortis,  or  from  that  which  ex- 
hales  in  the  solution  of  metals  by  means  of  the  latter. 
The  nitrous  vapour,  raised  in  Dr.  Smyth's  method  of 
fumigation,  are  highly/  oxygenated^  and  mixed  with  a 
large  proportion  of  dephlogisticated  air.  which  is  extri- 
cated from  the  materials  employed. 
K 
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The  following  table,  transmitted  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  sick  and  hurt,  by  Mr.  Patterson,  surgeon  to 
the  hospital  for  pjiijoners  of  war  at  f'orton,  aifords  a 
comparative  statement,  highly  favourable  to  the  prac- 
tice of  nitrous  fumigation.  It  shows  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  patients  in  the  hospital,  the  weekly  number 
discharged  and  dead,  for  four  weeks  before,  and 
six  weeks  after,  the  nitrous  vapour  was  applied ;  viz. 
from  Oct.  16,  to  26  Dec.  1796.  . 


Before  the  Nitr.  Vapour  was  used. 

After  the  Nitr.  Vapour  was  used. 

Week 

Greatest  No.  in  Ho^p. 

Diich. 

Weeks 

Greatest  No.  in  Hosp. 

Disch. 

DeaJ. 

1 

223 

2 

8 

1 

340 

27 

6 

2 

372 

4 

21 

2 

332 

7 

5 

3 

371 

0 

13 

3 

342 

11 

8 

4 

369 

1 

4 

340. 

8 

4 

9 

5 

486 

12 

1 

6 

539 

63 

5 

Total, 

7 

51 

Total, 

128  |29 

Another  effect,  attributed,  by  this  gentleman  and 
others,  to  the  diffusion  of  nitrous  vapour  in  the  wards 
of  the  hospital,  is  that  of  producing  a  favourable  change 
in  those  ulcers,  which,  "  on  a  sudden,  and  nearly  at 
one  and  the  same  time,"  from  a  healthy  state,  "become 
foul,  sloughing  and  putrid;"  a  very  common  circum- 
stance in  crouded  hospitals. 

The  nature  of  contagion  is  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
The  disagreeable  smells  which  commonly  accompany  it, 
seem  to  favour  the  idea  of  the  combinations  of  hydrogen 
gas,  with  sulphur,  carbon,  and  phosphorus ;  but  whe- 
ther these,  separately  or  combined,  be  the  contagion 
itself,  a  disposition  of  the  atmosphere  favourable  to  its 
production,  or  the  vehicle  of  the  contagion,  is  not  easy 
to  say.  That  these  gases  are  generated  from  pu- 
trefying animal  and  vegetable  substances,  is  well 
known  ;  and  also,  that  they  produce  fatal  effects  upon 
the  human  frame.  But  it  is  not  quite  so  clear,  that  ox- 
ygen will  unite  with  these  gases  at  the  common  tempe- 
rature ef  the  atmosphere  ;  and  Dr.  Yeats  imagines  it 
requires  something  more  than  mere  contact  to  produce 
a  chemical  union  between  them.  That  oxygen  is 
evolved  by  the  nitric  vapour,  is  proved  from  the  most 
respectable  authorities.  According  to  the  experiments 
of  Berthollet,  the  palest  nitric  acid  will  give  out  oxygen 
upon  exposure  to  the  sun's  light;  and  Lavoisier,  in  his 
Elements  of  Chemistry,  says  that  nitric  acid  has  but  a 
slight  hold  of  oxygen,  and  relinquishes  it  readily  to  a 
great  number  of  bodies,  by  the  assistance  of  a  gentle 
ieat.  The  fourth  degree  of  the  impregnation  of  azot 
with  oxygen,  the  same  eminent  chemist  has  termed  oxy- 
genated nitric  acid  ;  and  it  is  this,  which,  in  fact,  is 
-disengaged  in  Dr.  Smyth's  fumigations. 

The  end  in  view,  from  nitrous  fumigation,  is,  no 
doubt,  to  render  the  atmosphere  purer  by  affording 
oxygen.  Even  Dr.  Trotter,  an  opponent  of  this  prac- 
tice, or  one  rather  who  considers  its  merits  as  over- 
rated, acknowledges,  that  the  nitric  fumes  neutralhe  the 
disagreeable  smells  by  chemical  ugencif ;  but,  we  may 
:add  also,  that  the  su^;erabundant  o.xygen  is  let  loose 


from  the  oxygenated  vapour.  Nevertheless,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  ventilation,  cleanliness,  and  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  are  by  no  means  to  be  neglected ;  but  though 
these  have  been  carefully  attended  to  in  many  cases 
supposed  to  have  proved  successful  in  consequence  of 
nitrous  fumigation,  there  is  not  the  smallest  reason  for 
supposing,  that  the  same  happy  result  would  have  ta- 
ken place  without  the  intervention  of  the  latter. 

FUMITORY.    See  Eumaria. 

FUNCTION,  f functio ;  irom  fungo,  to  perform); 
the  act  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of  any  employment. 
This  term,  being  also  applied  to  the  actions  of  the  bo- 
dy, is,  by  physiologists,  divided  into  vital,  animal,  and 
natural.  The  vital  functions  are  those  necessary  to 
life,  and  without  which  the  individual  cannot  subsist; 
as  the  motion  of  the  heart,  lungs,  &c.  The  natural 
functions  are  such  as  it  cannot  subsist  any  considerable 
time  without ;  as  the  digestion  of  the  aliment,  and  its 
conversion  into  blood.  Under  animal  functions  are 
included  the  senses  of  touching,  tasting,  &c.  memory, 
judgment,  and  voluntary  motion  :  without  any  or  all 
of  which  an  animal  may  live,  but  not  very  comforta- 
bly. 'J"he  animal  functions  perform  the  motion  of  the 
body  by  the  action  of  the  muscles ;  and  this  action  con- 
sists chiefly  in  the  shortening  the  Hcshy  fibres,  which  is 
called  contraction,  the  principal  agents  of  which  are 
the  arteries  and  nerves  distributed  in  the  fleshy  fibres. 
All  parts  of  the  body  have  functions  or  actions  pecu- 
liar to  themselves.  Life  consists  in  the  exercise  of  these 
functions,  and  health  in  the  free  and  ready  exercise  of 
thein.    See  Action. 

FUNDAMENT,  the  lowest  part  of  the  intesti- 
num'  rectum,  called  by  anatomists  the  anus.  See 
Anus. 

FU'NGI,  (from  (Tcpovfo;,  fungus),  in  botany,  the 
name  of  the  4th  order  of  the  24th  class  of  vegetables, 
in  the  Linnaean  system  ;  comprehending  all  those 
which  are  of  the  mushroom  kind,  and  which,  in  Tour- 
nefort,  constitute  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th,  and 
8th  genera  of  the  first  section  in  class  17.  These  plants 
are  rarely  branched,  sometimes  creeping,  bat  most 
commonly  erect.  Such  as  are  furnished  with  branches 
have  them  of  a  light  spongy  substance  like  cork.  Mush- 
rooms differ  from  the  fuel,  in  that  those  which,  like 
the  fuci,  have  their  seeds  contained  in  capsules,  are  not 
branched,  as  that  numerous  class  of  sea  weeds  are. 
The  greatest  part  of  mushrooms  have  no  root ;  some, 
instead  of  roots,  have  a  number  of  fibres,  which,  by 
tlieir  inosculations,  frequently  form  a  net  with  unequal 
meshes,  some  of  which  produce  plants  similar  to  their 
parent  vegetable.  The  stamina  in  these  plants  are  still 
undetermined.  The  genera  of  this  order  are  Agaricus, 
Agaric;  Boletus;  Byssus;  Clathrus ;  Clavaria;  Elve- 
la;  Hydnum  :  Lycoptrdon  ;  Mucor  :  Peziza,  Cup. 
muUiroom  ;  VhMus,  Stinkkorns.  As  a  vegetable  food, 
they  are  at  bc;^t  suspicious;  and  some  of  them  are  cer- 
tainly  poisonous. 

Fungi  arc  also  an  order  of  plants  in  the  Fragmenta 
Methodi  Nuturalis  of  Linnasus.  The  ancients  called 
fungi  children  of  the  earth,  meaning,  no  doubt,  to  indi- 
cate the  obscurity  of  their  origin.  The  moderns  have 
likewise  been  at  a  loss  in  what  rank  to  place  them;  some 
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referring  them  to  the  animal,  some  to  tlic  Tegctable, 
and  others  to  (he  mineral  kingdom.  Messrs.  Wilck  and 
Miinchausen  have  not  scrupled  to  rank  these  bodies  in 
the  number  of  animal  prodiictions  ;  because,  when 
fragments  of  them  or  their  seeds  were  macerated  in  wa- 
ter, these  gentlemen  perceived  a  quantityof  animalcules 
discharged,  \'\l)ich  they  supposed  capable  of  being 
changed  into  the  same  substance.  It  was  the  ancient 
opinion,  that  beef  could  produce  bees  ;  but  it  was  re- 
served for  Messrs.  Wilck  and  Miinchauscn  to  suppose, 
that  bees  could  produce  beef.  Wilck  asserts,  that 
fungi  consist  of  innumerable  cavities,  each  inhabited  by 
a  polype ;  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  for- 
mation of  them  to  their  inhabitants,  in  the  same  way 
as  it  has  been  said  that  the  coral,  the  lichen,  and  the 
mucor  were  formed.  Hedwig  has  lately  shown,  how 
ill-founded  this  opinion  is  with  respect  to  the  liches  ; 
and  M.  Durande  lias  demonstrated  its  falsity  with  re- 
gard to  the  corallines.  "  Indeed  (says  M.  Bonnet, 
talking  of  the  animality  of  fungi )  nothing  but  the  rage 
for  paradox  could  induce  any  one  to  publish  such  a  fa- 
ble ;  and  I  regret  that  posterity  will  be  able  to  reproach 
our  times  with  it." 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  mushroom  is  one  of 
the  most  perishable  of  all  plants,  and  it  is  therefore  the 
most  favourable  for  the  generation  of  insects.  Consi- 
dering"the  quickness  of  its  growth,  it  must  be  furnished 
with  the  power  of  copious  absorption  ;  the  extremities 
of  its  -vessels  must  be  more  dilated  than  in  other  plants. 
Its  root  seems,  in  many  cases,  to  be  merely  intended 
for  its  support ;  for  some  species  grow  upon  stones  or 
moveable  sand,  from  which  it  is  impossible  that  they 
can  draw  much  nourishment.  We  must  therefore  sup- 
pose, that  it  is  chiefly  by  the  stalk  that  they  absorb. 
These  stalks  grow  in  a  moist  and  tainted  air,  in  which 
float  multitudes  of  eggs,  so  small,  that  the  very  insects 
they  produce  are  with  difficulty  seen  by  the  micros- 
cope. These  eggs  may  be  compared  to  the  particles 
of  theBysses,  100,000  of  which,  as  M.  Gleditsch  says, 
are  not  equal  to  the  fourth  of  a  grain.  May  we  not 
suppose,  that  a  quantity  of  such  eggs  are  absorbed  by 
the  vessels  of  the  fungus,  that  they  remain  there,  with 
out  any  change,  till  the  plant  begins  to  decay?  Besides, 
the  eggs  may  be  only  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the 
plant,  or  they  may  exist  in  the  water  into  which  they  are 
thrown  for  examination.  Do  we  not  see  that  such  eggs, 
dispersed  through  the  air,  are  hatched  in  vinegar,  in 
paste,  &c.  and  wherever  they  find  a  convenient  nidus 
for  their  development  ?  Can  it  be  surprising  then, 
that  the  corruption  of  the  mushroom  should  make  the 
water  capable  of  disclosing  certain  beings  that  are 
really  foreign  to  both  ? 

It  is  not  more  easy  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of 
those  naturalists,  who  place  the  fungi  in  the  mineral 
kingdom,  because  they  are  found  growing  on  porous 
stones,  thence  called  Lapides  Fun  gar  it ;  which,  how- 
ever,  must  be  covered  with  a  little  earth,  and  be  wa- 
tered with  tepid  water,  in  order  to  favour  the  growth. 
Such  mushrooms  are  no  more  the  produce  of  the  stone, 
than  the  lichen  is  of  the  rock  to  which  it  adheres,  or 
the  moss,  of  the  tree  on  which  it  is  found.  We  have 
oaly  to  observe  the  growth  of  mushrooms  to  be  con- 
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vinced,  that  (his  happens  by  development,  and  not  by 
addition  or  combination  ot  parts  as  in  minerals.  'J'h« 
opinion  of  Boccone,  who  atlributed  them  to  an  unctu- 
ous matter  performing  the  function  of  seed,  and  acquir- 
ing extension  by  apposition  of  similar  parts  ;  and  Mo- 
rison's,  who  conceived  that  they  grew  spontaneously  out 
of  the  earth  by  a  certain  mixture  of  salt  and  sulphur, 
joined  with  oils  from  (he  dung  of  quadrupeds,  have 
now  no  longer  any  adherents.  Fungi  are  produced, 
they  live,  they  grow  by  development ;  they  arc  exposed 
to  those  different  vicissitudes  natural  to  the  ditierent 
periods  of  life  which  characterize  living  subftances  ; 
they  perish  and  die.  They  extract,  by  the  extre- 
mity of  their  vessels,  the  juices  with  which  they  are 
nourished  ;  they  elaborate  and  assimilate  them  to  their 
own  substance,  they  are,  therefore,  organized  and 
living  beings,  and  consequently  belong  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  But  whether  they  are  real  plants,  or  only 
the  production  of  plants,  is  still  a  matter  in  dispute 
with  the  ablest  naturalists. 

Some  ancient  authors  have  pretended  to  discover 
the  seed  of  mushrooms;  but  the  opinion  was  never  ge- 
nerally received.  Petronius,  when  he  is  laughing  at 
the  ridiculous  magnificence  of  his  hero  Trimalcia, 
relates,  that  he  had  "written  to  the  Indies  for  the  seed 
of  the  morelle." 

These  productions  were  generally  attributed  to  the 
superfluous  humidity  of  rotten  wood,  or  other  putrid 
substances.  The  opinion  took  its  rise  from  observing 
that  they  grew  most  copiously  in  rainy  weather.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  Tragus,  of  Hauhin,  and  even  of  Co- 
lumna,  who,  talking  of  the  peziza,  says,  that  its  sub- 
stance was  more  solid,  and  harder,  because  it  did  not 
originate  from  rotten  wood,  but  from  the  pititila  of 
the  earth.  It  is  not  surprising  that,  jn  times  Avhen  (he 
want  of  experiment  and  observation  made  people  be- 
lieve that  insects  could  be  generated  by  putrefaction, 
we  should  find  the  opinion  general,  that  fungi  owed 
their  origin  to  the  putrescence  of  bodies,  or  to  a  viscous 
humour  analogous  to  putridity, 

Malphighi  could  not  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  seeds  which  other  botanists  had  pretended  to 
discover.  lie  only  says, that  these  plants  must  have  them, 
or  that  they  perpetuate  themselves  and  shoot  by  frag- 
ments. Micheli,  among  the  moderns,  appears  to  have 
employed  himself  most  successfully  on  this  subject. 
He  imagined,  that  he  not  only  saw  the  seeds,  but  even 
the  stamina,  as  well  as  the  little  transparent  bodies  des- 
tined to  favour  the  dissemination  and  the  fecundation 
of  these  seeds.  Before  this  author,  Lister  thought  he 
perceived  seeds  in  the  Fungus  perosus  crassus  niagmc.t 
of  John  Bauhin  :  the  little  round  bodies  that  are  found 
in  the  pezizae  and  helvella;,  at  that  time  passed  for 
seeds  ;  which  did  not  appear  at  all  probable  to  Mar- 
sigii,  considering  that  the  eye,when  assisted  by  the  very 
best  microscopes,  could  perceive  nothing  similar  in 
much  larger  fungi.  Indeed  these  bodies  may  be  the 
capsules  or  covers  of  the  seeds,  if  they  are  not  the  seeds 
themselves.  However  this  may  be,  Marsigli,  observing 
that  fungi  were  often  without  roots  or  branches,  and 
that  they  wanted  flowers  and  seeds,  the  means  which 
nature  employs  for  the  production  of  perfect  plants, 
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thought  himself  warranted  in  doubting  whether  these 
beings  could  be  ranked  in  iiie  number  of  vegetables. 

The  doubts  of  Marsigli  promi)ted  him  to  observe  the 
formation  of  fungi.  Their  matrix  he  called  situs:  he 
imagined  they  grew  in  places  where  they  met  with  an 
unctuous  matter,  composed  of  an  oil  mixed  with  nitrous 
salt,  which,  by  fermentation,  produced  heat  and  mois- 
ture, and  insinuated  itself  between  the  fibres  of  the 
wood  :  that  is,  he  imagined  them  the  production  of  a 
viscous  and  putrescent  humour.  Lancisi,  in  like  man- 
ncr,  considered  fungi  as  owing  their  existence  to  the 
putrefaction  of  vegetables,  and  supposed  them  a  disease 
in  the  plant ;  but  he  imagined  ,  "  that  the  fibres  of  the 
tree  were  necessary  to  their  production,"  as  is  the  case 
in  the  formation  of  galls  :  he  compared  them  to  the 
warts  and  other  excrescences  of  the  human  body.  He 
added,  that  such  fungous  vegetable  tumors  must  neces- 
sarily assume  various  forms  and  figures,  from  the 
fluids  which  distend  the  tubes  and  vessels  relaxed  by 
putrescence,  from  the  ductility  of  the  fibres  and  their 
direction,  and  from  the  action  of  the  air. 

This  opinion  has  been  refuted  by  the  celebrated  na- 
turalist M.  de  Jussieu,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  for  the  year  1728.  He  maintains,  that  the 
fungi  have  a  great  analogy  with  the  lichen,  which  is 
allowed  to  be  a  vegetable ;  that,  like  the  lichen,  they 
are  divested  of  stalk,  branches,  and  leaves  ;  that  like 
it,  they  grow  and  are  nourished  upon  the  trunks  of 
trees,  on  pieces  of  rotten  wood,  and  on  all  sorts  of  pu- 
trid vegetables  ;  that  they  resemble  the  lichen  too  in 
the  rapidity  of  their  growth,  and  the  facility  with 
which  many  of  them  may  be  dried  and  restored  to 
their  former  figure,  upon  being  immersed  in  water  ;  and 
lastly,  that  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  manner  in 
which  their  seeds  are  produced.  He  affirms,  that  only 
ihe  warts  and  excrescences  which  grow  on  animal  bo- 
dies,- and  the  knots  and  other  tumors  that  are  to  be 
found  on  trees,  can  be  compared  Avith  one  another  ; 
for  they  are  composed  equally  of  the  solid  and  liquid 
substance  of  the  plant  or  animal  on  which  they  grow  ; 
whereas  the  matter  of  the  fungi  is  not  only  quite  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  plants  on  which  they  are  found, 
but  often  entirely  similar  to  the  substance  of  those  that 
spring  immediately  from  the  earth. 

The  organization,  says  M,  de  Jussieu,  which  distin- 
guishes plants  and  other  productions  of  nature,  is  visi- 
ble in  the  fungi  ;  and  the  particular  organization  of 
each  species  is  constant  at  all  times  and  in  all  plac«s ; 
a  circumstance  which  could  not  happen  if  there  were 
not  an  animal  re-production  of  species,  and  consequent- 
ly a  multiplication  and  propagation  by  seed.  This  is 
not,  he  says,  an  imaginary  supposition  ;  for  the  seeds 
may  be  felt  like  meal  upon  mushrooms  with  gills,  espe- 
cially when  they  begin  to  decay ;  they  may  be  seen 
with  a  magnifying  glass,  in  those  that  have  gills  with 
black  margins  :  and,  lastly,  says  he,  botanists  can  have 
no  doubt  that  fungi  are  a  distinct  class  of  plants,  be- 
cause, by  comparing  the  observations  made  in  different 
countries  with  the  figures  and  descriptions  of  such  as 
have  been  engraven,  the  same  genera  and  the  same  spe- 
cies are  every  where  found. 

Notwithstanding  this  refutation  by  M.  de  Jussieu, 


another  naturalist,  M.  de  Necker,  has  firmly  main- 
tained, in  his  work  entitled  M^citologia^^''  That 
the  fungi  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  three  king- 
doms of  nature,  and  be  considered  as  intermediate 
beings.  He  has  observed,  like  Marsigli,  the  matrix 
of  the  fungi :  and  has  substituted  the  word  carchte 
(initium  faciens)  instead  of  situs;  imagining  that 
the  rudiment  of  the  fungus  cannot  exist  beyond 
that  point  in  which  the  development  of  the  filaments  or 
fibrous  roots  is  perceived.  He  allows  that  fungi  are 
nourished  and  grow  like  vegetables  ;  but  he  thinks 
that  they  differ  very  much  from  them  in  respect  of  their 
origin,  structure,  nutrition,  and  rapidity  of  growth. 
He  says,  that  the  various  vessels  which  compose  the  or- 
ganization of  vegetables  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  fun- 
gi, and  that  they  seem  entirely  composed  of  cellular 
substance  and  bark  :  so  that  this  simple  organization 
is  nothing  more  than  an  aggregation  of  vessels  en- 
dowed with  a  common  nature,  that  suck  up  the  mois- 
ture in  the  manner  of  a  sponge;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  moisture  is  assimilated  into  a  part  of  the  fungus. 
Lastly,  that  the  fructification,  the  only  essential  part  of 
a  vegetable,  and  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other 
organized  bodies,  being  wanting,  fungi  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  plants.  This  he  thinks  confirmed  by  the 
constant  observation  of  those  people  who  gather  the 
morelle  and  the  mushroom,  and  who  never  find  them 
in  the  same  spots  where  they  had  formerly  grown.  As 
the  generation  of  fungi,  says  M.  Necker,  is  always 
performed  when  the  parenchymatous  or  cellular  sub- 
stance has  changed  its  nature,  form,  and  function,  we 
must  conclude  that  it  is  the  degeneration  of  that  part 
which  produces  these  bodies. 

But,  if  fungi  were  owing  merely  to  the  degene- 
ration of  plants,  they  would  be  still  better  entitled 
to  constitute  a  new  kingdom.  They  would  then  be  a 
decomposition,  not  a  new  formation  or  new  bodies. 
Besides,  we  cannot  deny  that,  in  those  bodies  which 
form  the  limit  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms, the  organization  becomes  simple,  as  the  organs 
destined  for  nutrition- are  multiplied  ;  but,  as  the  last 
in  the  class  of  insects  belongs  to  the  animal  kingdom, 
fungi  ought,  notwithstanding  the  simplicity  of  their 
organization,  still  to  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  parenchymatous  or  cellular  substance,  which,  as 
Mr.  Bonnet  says,  is  universally  extended,  embraces 
the  whole  fibrous  system,  and  becomes  the  princi- 
pal instrument  of  growth,  must  naturally  be  more 
abundant  in  these  productions ;  and  this  accounts  for 
the  rapidity  of  their  enlargement.  Besides,  growth, 
whether  slow  or  rapid,  never  was  employed  to  deter- 
mine the  presence  or  absence  of  the  vegetable  or  animal 
character.  The  druba  verna,  which  in  a  few  weeks 
shoots,  puts  forth  its  leaves,  its  flowers,  and  fruit,  is  not 
less  a  plant  than  the  palm.  The  insect  that  exists  but 
for  a  day  is  as  much  an  animal  as  the  elephant  that  lives 
for  centuries.  As  to  the  seeds  of  the  fungi,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  nature  meant  to  withdrav/  from  our  eyes  the 
dissemination  of  these  plants,  by  making  the  seeds  al- 
most imperceptible  ;  and  it  is  likewise  probable,  that 
naturalists  have  seen  nothing  but  their  capsules.  Since, 
however,  from,  the  imperfection  of  our  senses,  we  are 
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unable  to  perceive  these  seeds,  ought  we  to  infer  that 
they  do  not  exist  ?  Are  we  authorized  to  conclude  this, 
because  we  do  not  find  mushrooms  where  we  have 
found  them  a  year  before  ?  Undoubtedly  not ;  for 
the  greater  part  of  plants  require  a  particular  soil,  and 
the  same  mould  that  this  year  will  foster  a  i-are  plant 
will  next  year  allow  it  to  perish.  Neither  are  we  at 
liberty  to  deny  the  existence  of  these  seeds,  because 
those  bodies  which  have  been  called  their  seeds,  and 
the  fragments  or  cuttings  of  the  plants  themselves,  have 
not  produced  others  of  the  same  species.  Nature 
seems  to  have  reserved  for  herself  the  care  of  dissemi- 
nating certain  plants  :  it  is  in  vain,  for  instance,  that 
the  botanist  sows  the  dust  found  in  the  capsules  of  the 
orchis,  which  every  one  allows  to  be  the  seed.  But, 
after  all,  what  are  those  parts  in  the  fungi  casually  ob- 
served by  naturalists,  and  which  they  have  taken  for 
the  parts  of  fructification  ?  These  are  quite  distinct 
from  the  other  parts  ;  and  whatever  may  be  their  use, 
they  cannot  have  been  formed  by  a  prolongation  of  the 
cellular  substance,  or  of  the  fibres  of  the  tree  on  which 
the  fungus  grows:  they  are  therefore  owing,  like  flower 
and  fruit,  to  the  proper  organization  of  the  plant. 
These  plants,  therefore,  have  a  particular  existence, 
independent  of  their  putrefying  nidus.  The  gills  of 
certain  fungi,  which  differ  essentially  from  the  rest  of 
the  plant  in  their  conformation,  would  be  sufficient  to 
authorize  this  latter  opinion.  But  can  putrefaction 
create  an  organic  substance  ? 

Nature  undoubtedly  disseminates  through  the  air, 
and  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  innumerable  seeds  of 
fungi,  as  well  as  eggs  of  insects.  The  plant  and  the 
animal  are  excluded,  when  the  nidus  or  the  tempera- 
ture is  favourable  for  their  development.  No  fortui- 
tous concourse,  cither  of  atoms  or  fluids,  could  produce 
bodies  so  exquisitely  and  so  regularly  organized.  It  is 
sufficient  to  throw  one's  eyes  on  the  beautiful  plates 
which  Schasffer  has  published  of  them,  and  compare 
them,  by  the  glass,  with  the  warts  and  other  excres- 
scences  of  animals,  to  be  convinced  that  they  have  not 
the  same  origin.  The  function  of  thetellular  substance 
in  vegetables  must  be  greatly  superior  to  that  in  animals, 
if  it  could  produce  any  thing  but  deformities. 

The  greater  part  of  fungi  exhibit  a  configuration 
much  too  regular,  constant,  and  uniform,  to  be  the  ef- 
fect of  chance  or  putrefaction.  As  this  form  is  pre- 
served the  same  in  all  places  where  fungi  have  been 
found,  it  follows,  that  they  contain  in  themselves  the 
principles  of  their  re-production.  They  resemble  the 
misletoe  and  other  parasitic  plants,  which  arc  perfectly 
distinct  from  the  trees  on  which  they  grow.  The  fun- 
gi, therefore,  are  organized  and  living  substances,  or 
true  plants.  If  the  manner  of  their  production  is  un- 
known, that  of  some  insects  is  so  too. 

It  is  well  known  that  poisonous  effects  are  sometimes 
produced  by  fungi,  even  of  the  esculent  species,  taken 
into  the  stomach.  For  some  remarks  on  the  latter, 
which  apply  to  the  whole  of  this  class  of  substances, 
fee  the  article  Amanitje. 

FU'NGITiE,  a  kind  of  fossile  coral,  of  a  conical 
figure,  though  sometimes  flat  and  striated,  longitu- 
dinally. 


FU'NGUS,  in  surgery,  a  spongy'excrescence  which 
arises  in  wounds  and  ulcers,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  proud-Jiesh,  though  often  improperly  so  cal- 
led. This  luxuriance  is  commonly  produced,  by  sti- 
mulating salves,  particularly  of  the  class  named  di'ges- 
iives.  At  present  thee  are  little  resorted  to ;  and 
when  spongy  granulations  arise  spontaneously,  a  com- 
press and  bandage,  with  the  application  of  astringent 
powders,  or  dry  lint,  are  sufficient  to  restrain  them. 
White  swellings  are  called  fungi,  by  some  of  the  an- 
cient authors.  In  Vogel's  Nosology,  the  term  is  made 
to  signify  a  soft  cedematous  tumor  of  the  joint. 

FU'NGUS  CE'REBRI,  otherwise  named  hernia 
cerebri;  a  morbid  protrusion,  or  unnatural  growth 
from  the  substance  of  the  brain,  when  exposed  in  cases 
of  fractured  skull,  &c.  Mr.  Abernethy  says,  the  for- 
mation  of  these  funguses  seems  to  proceed  from  an  in- 
jury done  to  a  part  of  the  brain  by  concussion  or  con- 
tusion, which  has  terminated  in  a  diseased  state  of  tlie 
vessels,  similar  to  what  occurs  in  apoplexy.  The  mor- 
bid state  increasing,  one  or  more  vessels  give  way,  and 
an  effusion  of  blood  into  the  substance  of  the  brain 
ensues,  which,  if  the  skull  were  entire,  would  proba- 
bly occasion  apoplexy,  but,  where  there  is  a  defici- 
ency of  bone  that  allows  it  to  expand,  presses  the 
surface  of  the  brain  and  its  meninges  through  the  vacant 
space.  The  dura  mater  soon  ulcerates,  and  the  tumor 
pushing  through  the  openings,  now  increase  with  a  ra- 
pidity proportioned  to  that  with  which  the  haemorrhage 
takes  place  within.  At  last,  the  pia  mater,  and  the 
stratum  of  the  brain  which  cover  the  effused  blood,  are 
so  extended  as  to  give  way,  and  the  blood  oozes  out 
and  coagulates.  Thus  the  quick  growth,  and  all  the 
other  phenomena  observable  in  these  tumors,  are  satis- 
factorily accounted  for. 

It  seems  probable,  that  similar  injuries  at  other  times 
give  rise  to  the  formation  of  abscesses  in  the  substance 
of  the  brain,  which  are  not  easily  ascertained,  and 
which  generally  occasion  the  death  of  the  patient. 

The  plan  of  treatment  which  Mr.  Abernethy  pro- 
poses  is  this :  He  say?,  Avhere  no  bad  symptoms  precede 
the  appearance  of  the  tumor,  or  where  they  go  entirely 
away  upon  its  being  freed  from  the  confinement  of  the 
dura  mater,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  most  prudent  not  to 
interfere  in  the  treatment  of  the  complaint ;  for  pro- 
bably the  haemorrhage  will  cease,  and  the  coagulum 
will  drop  off  in  pieces,  or  gradually  waste  away,  and 
be  no  more  renewed.  All  that  appears  necessary,  then, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  to  cover  the  tumor  and  sore 
with  some  mild  dressing,  carefully  avoiding  all  pres-- 
sure,  which,  both  reason  and  experience  show,  is  likely 
to  be  attended  with  bad  consequences.  Should  the 
bulk  of  the  tumor,  however,  become  inconvenient,  or 
render  pressure  from  the  dressings  unavoidable,  the 
practice  which  present  experience  evinces  to  be  most 
successful,  consists  in  occasionally  paring  off  the  tumor 
with  a  knife.  In  this  manner  Mr.  Hill,  surgeon,  in 
Dumfries,  treated  several  cases  with  success. 

But  if  the  tumor  continues  to  increase,  and  if  the 
patient  suffer  a  train  of  "bad  symptoms,  apparently 
arising  from  irritation  and  pressure  made  on  the  brain, 
some  further  attempt  to  relieve  him  seems  to  be  re- 
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quired.  Under  these  circumstances,  wo  have  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  coagulum,  frotn  want  of  room  to  pro- 
trude, is  enlarging  internally  ;  or  that,  by  pl.igging  up 
the  orifice  in  the  bone,  it  prevents  the  escape  of  some 
fluid  collected  within  the  cranium.  The  obvious  mode 
of  relief  here  ajipears  to  be,  to  enlarge  the  opening  in 
the  bone  in  proporfion  to  the  extent  and  increase  of  the 
tumor.  Many  surgeons  have  objected  to  the  removal 
of  much  of  the  cranium,  lest  protusions  of  this  kind 
should  ensue  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  these  tumors  arise 
from  an  injury  and  consequent  disease  of  a  part  of  the 
brain,  the  event  of  which  must  be  more  fatal  if  the 
bone  remain  entire.  A  large  removal  of  bone  was  for- 
merly a  frequent  event  ;  yet  a  protrusion  of  this  kind 
very  seldom  took  place. 

But  although,  by  thus  allowing  a  free  escape  to  the 
effused  blood,  we  may  prevent  the  injurious  effects  of 
its  pressure  on  the  brain,  yet,  Mr.  Abernethy  observes, 
the  degree  of  hemorrhage  may  endanger  the  life  of  the 
palient. 

The  quantity  of  blood  effused  will  depend  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  vessels,  or  on  their  disposition  to 
bleed.  As  the  disease  is  generally  situated  not  far  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  brain,  there  is  less  risqne  of 
its  proceeding  from  the  former  cause.  If  it  arises  from 
the  latter,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  distension  caused 
by  the  confinement  of  the  effused  blood  would  irritate 
the  vessels,  and  keep  up  their  disposition  to  hasmorr- 
hage  ;  therefore  the  treatment  already  recommended  is 
likely  to  diminish  it.  But  should  the  quantity  of  the 
hasmorrhage  seem  to  threaten  the  life  of  the  patient,  it 
may  be  most  proper  to  take  away  the  coagulum,  and  to 
expose  the  cavity  in  the  brain,  in  order  to  learn  whe- 
ther suffering  some  sudden  loss  of  blood  to  take  place, 
together  with  the  exposure  of  the  bleeding  vessels,  may 
not  produce  a  beneficial  change,  and  a  cessation  of  the 
ha;morrhage. 

Mr.  Abernethy's  inducement  for  proposing  this  plan 
of  treatment  is,  that  no  other  carries  with  it  a  proba- 
bility of  success.  There  is  an  impropriety  in  attempt- 
ing to  restrain  the  haemorrhage  by  pressure;  ligatures 
cannot  be  applied,  and  styptics  are  known  to  be  dan- 
gerous in  their  effects,  lie  says,  it  is  obvious,  from 
the  nature  of  the  substance  of  which  the  tumor  is  com- 
posed, that  styptic  remedies  applied  to  its  surface  can 
have  scarcely  any  effect  in  lessening  its  bulk,  and  none 
at  all  in  putting  a  stop  to  its  growth ;  and  experience 
shows,  that  the  more  active  of  them  are  not  only  inef- 
fectual, but  highly  dangerous. 

Some  good  effects,  we  understand,  have  resulted  from 
sprinkling  these  excrescences  with  the  following: 

R  Myrrha;  in  pulv,  trit. 

Lap.  Calaminar.  praep.  sing.  una.  ss.  Miscc 
fiat  pulvis. 

In  the  case  of  ha;morrhage  continuing  after  the  coa- 
gulum has  been  removed,  and  the  vessels  exposed,  Mr. 
Abernethy  submits  whether  some  of  the  vegetable  astrin- 
gents diluted,  such  as  infusion  of  galls,  might  not  be 
•fiuccessfully  applied  to  stop  the  bleeding. 

FU  NGUS  IGNIA'RIUS.    See  Agakicus. 


FUNGUS  LARI'CIS.    See  Agaricus  albus. 

FU'NGUS.MELITE'NSIS.  Some  botanists  assert 
that  t'lis  is  improperly  called  a  fungus,  it  being  the 
Cinotnoriam  coccineum,  Linn.  A  drachm  of  the  pow- 
der is  given  for  a  dose,  in  dysenteries  and  hasmorrha- 
gies,  and,  we  are  told,  with  remarkable  success. 

FU'NGUS  R0';A.'CEUS.    See  B  EDEGUAR. 

FU'NGUS  SA'LICIS;  the  willow-fungus.  The 
species  of  fungus  ordered  in  some  pharmacopceias  by 
this  name  is  the  Boletus  suavolens ;  acaulis  superne 
IcEVt's,  sdlicibux,  Linn.  It  is  the  Boletus  albus  of 
Hudson.  When  fresh,  it  has  a  sub-urinous  smell,  and 
at  first  an  acid  taste,  followed  by  a  bitter  one.  It  is 
used  at  present,  very  rarely;  but  was  formerly  given 
in  phthisical  cases. 

FU'NGUS  SAMBUCI'NUS.  See  Auricula  jvdie. 

FUNGUS  VINOSUS;  a  dark  cobweb-like  fungus, 
which  vegetates  in  dry  cellars,  where  wine,  ale,  and 
other  liquors  are  kept. 

FUNICULA'RIS,  (from  >w/,r,  a  rope),  an  epi- 
thet formerly  applied  to  a  particular  opinion  in  philo- 
sophy, maintained  by  Franciscus  Linus,  where  the 
cohesion  of  bodies  is  accounted  for  from  a  property- 
holding  them  together,  as  in  the  make  of  a  rope; 
but  it  was  successfully  opposed  and  refuted  by  Mr. 
Boyle. 

FUNI'CULUS,  is  strictly  a  little  rope:  but  by 
anatomists  applied  to  some  parts  that  have  a  resem- 
blance to  a  rope  or  chord  in  texture.  The  umbilical 
vessels,  twisted  into  the  navel-string,  furnish  an  ex- 
ample. 

FU'NIS  UMBILICA'LIS.    See  Umbilicus. 

FUNNEL,  an  implement  of  pewter,  tin,  or  glass, 
used  by  apothecaries,  to  convey  liquids  into  narrow- 
mouthed  vials.  It  consists  of  an  inverted  cone,  from 
which  a  small  tapering  pipe  descends. 

FVliCJE,  in  botany,  forks ;  a  species  of  armature  or 
offensive  weapon,  with  which  some  plants  are  furnished. 
They  are  of  the  nature  of  prickles,  being,  like  them, 
detached  from  the  bark  or  outer  rind  only,  and  con- 
sisting of  two  or  three  prongs.  The  term  is  exemplified 
in  berberry,  currant-tree,  triple-thorned  acacia,  hard 
seeded  chrysanthemum,  black  liorehound,  barleria, 
fagonia,  garden-burntt,  and  some  other  plants. 

FU  RFUR,  a  term  which  signifies  properly  husk,  or 
chaff;  therefore  is  used  for  scurf  or  dandriff,  that 
grows  upon  the  skin,  which  bears  some  likeness  to 
bran.  Hippocrates  frequently  uses  wih^ajSi];.  furfurea, 
to  express  a  peculiar  sediment  in  the  urine  like  bran  ; 
and  Galen,  with  many  others,  have  termed  cuth^Kxtrt^^ 
furfiiratio^  such  dry  scaly  eruptions  of  the  skin  as  are 
seen  in  leprosies,  and  in  scorbutic  affections.  See 
Pityriasis. 

FURFURACEOUS,  (furfuraceus,  from  furfur, 
bran)  ;  a  term  applied  to  the  sediment  deposited  in  the 
urine  of  persons  afllicted  with  fever,  of  a  reddish  or 
whitish  matter,  which  generally  appears  within  an  hour 
or  two  after  the  urine  is  passed,  and  only  falls  in  part 
to  the  bottom,  the  urine  remaining  turbid. 

FURNACE,  a  chemical  utensil  or  vessel  proper  to 
contain  fire,  or  to  raise  and  maintain  a  vehement  fire 
in,  whether  of  coal  or  wood.    Of  these  there  are  a 
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great  variety,  according  to  the  different  uses  to  which 
they  are  applied.  In  all  furnaces  the  principal  things 
to  be  attended  to  are,  1.  To  confine  the  heat  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  matter  to  be  operated  upon  ;  2.  To 
prevent  its  being  dissipated;  3.  To  produce  as  much 
heat  with  as  little  fuel  as  possible;  and,  4.  To  have  it 
in  our  power  to  regulate  the  degree  of  heat  according 
to  our  pleasure. 

To  answer  the  first  intention,  the  fire  is  usually  con- 
fined in  a  chamber  or  cavity  built  on  purpose  for  it, 
and  furnished  with  a  door  for  putting  in  the  fuel;  a 
grate  for  supporting  it,  and  allowing  air  to  pass 
through,  as  well  as  the  ashes  to  drop  down  into  a 
cavity  provided  on  purpose,  and  called  the  ash-pit. 
Thus  the  heat  produced  by  the  inilamtd  fuel  is  con- 
fined by  the  sides  of  the  furnace,  and  obliged  to  spend 
great  part  of  its  force  upon  the  subject  inclosed. 

The  second  intention,  viz.  to  prevent  the  dissipation 
of  the  heat,  is  obtained  by  shutting  the  door  of  the 
furnace ;  taking  care  that  the  chimney  be  not  too 
wide,  and  that  the  matter  to  be  acted  upon  be  placed 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  fire  may  have  its  full  effect 
upon  it  as  it  goes  up  the  chimney. 

The  third  intention,  which  is  the  most  important,  is 
at  the  same  time  the  most  difficult  to  answer,  and  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  proportion  between  the  spaces 
betwixt  the  furnace  bars  and  the  widencss  and  height 
of  the  chimney.  This  will  appear  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  principles  on  whicii  the  degrees  of  inflam- 
mation are  produced.  These  depend  entirely  on  the 
current  of  air  which  passes  through  the  inflamed  fuel. 
As  soon  as  the  fuel  is  set  on  fire,  a  certain  degree  of 
Jieat  is  produced  ;  but  unless  a  constant  influx  of  air  is 
admitted  through  the  burning  fuel,  the  fire  is  instantly 
extinguished  ;  nor  is  it  possible  by  any  means  to  renew 
the  inflammation  until  we  admit  a  stream  of  fresh  air 
among  the  fuel.  When  this  is  done,  a  rarefaction 
commences  in  the  air  of  the  fire-place  of  the  furnace ; 
so  that  it  is  no  longer  a  counterpoise  to  the  external 
air,  and  is  therefore  driven  up  the  chimney  by  that 
which  enters  at  the  ash-pit.  This  again,  passing  through 
the  fuel,  is  rarefied  in  its  turn  ;  and  giving  place  to 
fresh  quantities,  there  is  a  constant  flow  of  air  up  the 
chimney.  la  proportion  to  the  rarefaction  of  the  air 
in  the  fire-place,  the  greater  is  the  heat.  But  by  a 
certain  construction  of  the  furnace,  the  under  part  of 
the  chimney  Avill  become  almost  as  strongly  heated  as 
the  fire-place;  by  which  means,  though  a  very  strong 
current  of  air  is  forced  through  the  fuel,  yet  as  great 
part  of  the  heat  is  spent  on  the  chimney,  where  it  can 
be  of  no  use,  the  fuel  is  wasted  in  a  very  considerable 
degree.  To  avoid  this,  we  have  no  other  method  than 
to  contract  the  throat  of  the  chimney  occasionally  by 
a  sliding  plate  ;  which  when  put  quite  in  shuts  up  the 
"whole  vent,  and,  by  being  drawn  out  more  or  less, 
leaves  a  larger  or  smaller  vent  at  pleasure.  This 
plate  ought  to  be  quite  drawn  out  till  the  fuel  is  tho- 
.  roughly  kindled,  and  the  furnace  well  heated,  so  that 
a  current  of  air  may  flow  strongly  through  the  fuel. 
After  this  the  plate  is  to  be  put  in  a  certain  length,  so 
as  just  to  prevent  the  smoke  from  coming  out  at  the 
door  of  the  furnace.    The  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the 


fire-place  will  solicit  a  very  considerable  draught  of 
air,  which  will  keep  the  fuel  inflamed  to  a  great  de- 
gree ;  at  the  same  timp  tliat  the  heat,  being  reflected 
from  every  part  of  the  furnace  excepting  that  narrow 
passage  where  the  smoke  goes  up,  becomes  very  in- 
tense. A  large  quantity  of  fuel  may  be  put  in  at 
once,  which  will  consume  slowly,  and  thus  require  but 
little  attention  in  comparison  with  those  furnaces 
where  no  such  precaution  is  used.  The  sliding-plate 
may  be  made  of  cast-iron  in  those  furnaces  where  no 
great  heat  is  excited ;  but  in  others  fire-clay  will  be 
more  convenient.  The  contrivance,  however,  is 
scarce  applicable  to  those  furnaces  where  great  quan- 
tities of  metal  are  to  be  melted  ;  and  accordingly  the 
waste  of  fuel  there  is  immense.  It  is  computed,  "that 
the  iron  works  of  Carron  in  Stirlingshire,  consume 
annually  as  many  coals  as  would  be  sufficient  for  a  city 
containing  700,000  inhabitants. 

The  fourth  intention,  viz.  that  of  regulating  the 
heat,  is  accomplished  by  allowing  only  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  air  to  pass  through  the  fuel.  For  this  purpose, 
according  to  Dr.  Black,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
command  of  the  furnace  below  ;  the  parts  above  being 
frequently  filled  with  small  quantities  of  soot.  The 
best  method  of  managing  this  is  to  shut  up  the  door  of 
the  ash-hole  perfectly  close,  and  to  have  a  set  of  round 
holes  bearing  a  certain  proportion  to  one  another;  and 
their  areas  being  as  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  &c.  Seven  or 
eight  of  these  ought  to  be  made  in  the  door  of  the  ash- 
pit, which  will  give  a  sufficient  command  over  the  fire. 
When  the  fire  is  to  be  increased  to  the  utmost,  all  the 
passages  both  above  and  below  are  to  be  thrown  open, 
and  the  height  of  the  vent  augmented  ;  which,  by  in- 
creasing the  height  of  the  column  of  rarefied  air,  in. 
creases  also  the  molion  o!'  that  through  the  fuel,  and 
of  consequence  also  the  heat  of  the  furnace.  Mac- 
quer  recommends  another  tube  applied  to  the  ash- 
pit, widest  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  furnace, 
and  tapering  gradually  towards  it.  The  intention  of 
this  is  to  augment  the  current  and  velocity  of  the  air 
by  its  being  made  to  pass  from  a  wider  into  a  narrower 
vent ;  but  though  this  is  no  doubt  true,  the  air  will  not. 
ultimately  move  with  greater  velocity  than  if  the  tube 
were  not  there.  It  can  only  be  useful,  therefore,  in 
cases  where  the  furnace  is  placed  in  a  small  room,  and 
the  tube  itself  has  a  communication  with  the  external 
air. 

The  furnaces  required  for  the  purposes  of  the  che-- 
niical  laboratory  are,  the  Evaporatory-Furnace,  the 
Reverberatory-Furnace,  and  the  Forge-Furnace, 
v/hich  we  shall  here  severally  describe;  observing,  that 
an  account  is  already  given,  under  the  article  Chemical 
Apparatus,  of  some  furnaces,  of  modern  contrivance, 
for  the  purposes  of  experiment. 

1.  The  Evaporator?/  Furnace. — This  furnace  has  re- 
ceived its  name  from  its  use.  It  is  employed  to  reduce 
liquid  substances  into  vapour  by  means  of  heat,  in  order 
to  separate  the  more  fixed  principles  from  those  which 
are  more  ponderous,  and  which  were  mixed,  sus- 
pended, compounded, "or  dissolved  in  the  fluid.  The 
fire-place  ,is  covered  by  the  evaporatory  vessel  ;  and 
two  or  three  grooves^  channels,  or  depressions,  are 
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i«ade  in  tlie  sides  of  the  furnace,  near  its  upper  edge, 
to  fiiciiitatt",  the  drawing  of  the  fire.  The  voss-^l  which 
contains  the  substance  to  be  evaporiited,  is  called  the 
evaporatonj  vessel.  Vessels  of  tliis  kind  are  generally 
formed  of  earth,  glass,  or  metni.  Those  raade  of  un- 
g'azed  earth  are  too  porous,  insomuch  that  liquids  fil- 
trate through  their  texture.  Tho^e  of  porcelain  bis- 
cuit are  likewise  penetrable  by  liquids  strongly  heated, 
and  sufi'cr  gaseous  or  ai^riform  substances  to  escipe. 
The  beautiful  experiments  of  Mr.  D'vVrcet  upon  tiie 
combustion  and  destruction  of  the  diamond,  in  balls 
of  porcelain,  serve  to  illustrate  this  subject.  Mr. 
Chaptal  has  also  confirmed  his  results  by  experiments 
in  the  large  way,  upon  the  distillation  of  aqua  fortis, 
which  lo.-es  as  well  in  quality  as  quantity  when  the 
process  is  carried  on  in  vessels  of  porcelain  clay. 
-  Glazed  earthen  vessels  cannot  bo  used  when  the  glaz- 
ing consists  of  the  oxides  or  calces  of  lead  or  copper, 
as  those  metallic  matters  are  attacked  by  acids,  fats, 
oils,  &c.  Neither  can  earthen  vessels  be  employed 
which  are  covered  with  enamel,  because  this  kind  of 
opaque  glass  is  almost  always  full  of  small  cracks, 
through  which  the  liquid  would  introduce  itself  into 
the  body  of  the  vessel.  Earthen  vessels  cannot  there- 
fore be  properly  made  use  of,  excepting  in  operations 
of  little  delicacy,  in  which  precision  and  accuracy  are 
not  indispensably  necessary.  Evaporatory  vessels  of 
glass  are  in  general  to  be  preferred.  Those  which  re- 
sist the  fire  better  than  any  others,  are  prepared  in  the 
laboratory,  by  breaking  a  sphere  of  glass  or  a  receiver 
into  two  equal  parts  by  means  of  a  red-hot  iron  ;  as 
the  capsules  Avhich  are  made  in  the  glass-house  are 
thickest  at  the  bottom,  and  consequently  very  liable 
to  break  at  that  part  when  exposed  to  the  fire. 

In  manufactories,  evaporatory  vessels  of  metal  are 
commonly  made  use  of,  and  copper  is  most  generally 
employed,  because  it  not  only  possesses  the  property 
of  resisting  fire,  but  has  a  considerable  degree  of  soli- 
dity, together  with  a  facility  of  being  wrought.  Alem- 
bics are  made  of  this  metal,  *'or  the  distillation  of 
Tinous  spirits,  and  aromatic  substances;  and  also  cal- 
drons or  pots  for  the  crystallization  of  certain  salts, 
and  for  several  dyeing  processes,  &c.  Lead  is  likewise 
of  considerable  use,  and  should  be  made  choice  of 
whenever  operations  are  to  be  performed  upon  sub- 
stances which  contain  the  sulphuric  acid,  such  as  the 
sulphates  of  alumine  and  of  iron  :  and  for  the  concen- 
tration and  rectification  of  the  vitriolic  acid.  Tin 
Tessels  are  also  employed  in  some  operations  ;  the 
scarlet-bath  affords  a  more  beautiful  colour  in  boilers 
of  this  metal  than  in  those  of  any  other.  Capitals  of 
tin  have  already  begun  to  be  substituted  in  the  room  of 
those  of  copper,  in  the  construction  of  alembics  ;  and 
by  this  means  the  several  products  of  distillation  are 
exempted  from  every  suspicion  of  that  dangerous  me- 
tal. Boilers  of  iron  are  likewise  used  for  certain 
coarse  operations  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  lixivia  of  common  salt,  of  nitre,  &c. 

In  some  delicate  operations  vessels  of  gold,  silver, 
or  platina,  arc  to  be  preferred  :  but  the  price  and 
scarcity  of  these  vessels  do  not  permit  them  to  be 
used,  especially  in  the  large  way. 


It  is,  however,  from  the  nature  of  the  substance  to 
be  evaporated,  that  the  choice  of  the  vessel  most  suit- 
able to  any  opera'ion  must  bj  d-rermincd.  There  is 
no  pariicular  kind  ol  ve.-sel  wnich  can  be  enip'oved  ex- 
clusively oa  al!  occasions,  it  may  indei'd  b.'  observed, 
that  glass  presents  the  greatest  numb>.-r  of  advantages, 
as  it  is  composed  of  a  sub?tauce  the  lea't  attacked,  the 
least  soluble,  and  the  least  destructible  by  chemical 
agents. 

The  vessels  employed  in  evaporation  are  known  by 
the  names  of  capsules,  cucurbits,  &c.  according  to 
their  diti'erent  forms.  These  vessels  ought  in  general 
to  be  very  wide  and  shallow,  in  order  that  the  distil- 
lation  and  evaporat^on  may  be  speedy  and  economical." 
It  is  necessary  that  the  evaporatory  vessel  be  not  nar- 
row at  its  upper  part,  that  the  heat  be  applied  to  the 
liquid  in  all  p.irts,  and  equally  ;  and  that  rlie  column 
or  mass  of  the  liquid  should  have  little  depth,  and  a 
large  surface  of  evaporation.  Upon  these  principles 
Professor  Chaptal  has  constructed  boilers  for  distilling 
brandy,  which  save  eleven-twelf'hs  of  the  time,  and 
four-fifths  of  the  combustible  ma'erials. 

The  operation  of  evaporation  may  be  performed  in 
three  dtiferent  ways.  1.  By  a  naked  fire.  2.  By  the 
sand-bath.  3.  By  the  water-bath.  Evaporation  is 
made  by  a  naked  fire,  when  there  is  no  substance  in- 
terposed between  the  fire  and  the  vessel  whicn  contains 
the  liquid  intended  to  be  evaporated  :  as,  for  example, 
when  M'ater  is  boiled  in  a  pot.  It  is  performed  by  the 
sand-bath,  when  a  vessel  filled  w  ith  sand  is  interposed 
between  the  fire  and  the  evaporatory  vessel.  The  heat 
in  this  case  is  communicated  more  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally;  and  the  vessels,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  broken  by  the  immediate  application  of  the  heat, 
are  enabled  to  resist  its  force.  At  the  same  time,  the 
heat  is  more  equally  kept  up;  the  refrigeration  is  more 
gradual  ;  and  the  operations  are  performed  with  a 
greater  degree  of  order,  precision,  and  facility. 

But  if,  instead  of  employing  a  vessel  with  sand,  a 
vessel  of  water  be  made  use  of,  and  the  evaporatory 
vessel  be  plunged  in  the  liquid,  the  evaporation  is  said 
to  be  made  on  the  water-bath  :  in  this  case,  the  sub- 
stance to  be  evaporated  is  only  heated  by  communica- 
tion from  the  water.  This  form  or  method  of  evapo- 
ration is  employed  when  certain  principles  of  great 
volatility,  such  as  alcohol,  or  the  aromatic  principles 
of  plants,  are  to  be  extracted  or  distilled.  It  possesses 
the  advantage  of  affording  products  which  are  not 
changed  by  the  fire,  because  the  heat  is  transmitted  to 
them  by  the  intervention  of  a  liquid  :  it  is  this  circum- 
stance which  renders  the  process  valuable  for  the  ex- 
traction of  volatile  oils,  perfumes,  ethereal  liquids, 
&c.  It  has  also  the  advantage  of  affording  a  heat 
nearly  equal,  because  the  degree  of  ebullition  is  a  term 
nearly  constant :  and  this  standard  heat  may  be  gra- 
duated or  varied  at  pleasure,  by  adding  salts  to  the 
liquid  of  the  water-bath,  as  this  single  circumstance 
renders  the  ebullition  more  or  less  quick  and  easy. 
The  same  effect  may  likewise  be  produced  by  restrain 
ing  the  evaporation  ;  for  in  this  case,  the  liquid  may 
assume  a  degree  of  heat  much  more  considerable,  as  is 
seen  in  the  digester  of  Papin,  steam  engines,  eoli- 
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pile?,  and  the  boilers  for  striking  the  red  tinge  in  cot- 
ton, &c. 

Sublimation  evidently  diilcrs  from  evaporation,  be- 
cause the  substance  to  be  raised  is  solid.  The  vessels 
used  in  this  operation  are  known  by  the  name  of  subli- 
matory  vessels.  These  are  commonly  globes  terminat- 
ing in  a  long  neck  ;  which  are  then  called  mattrasses. 
In  order  to  sublime  any  substance,  a  part  of  the  ball 
of  the  mattrass  is  surrounded  with  sand.  The  matter 
which  is  volatilized  by  the  heat  rises,  and  is  condensed 
against  the  coldest  part  of  the  vessel ;  where  it  forms 
a  stratum  or  cake,  that  may  be  taken  out  by  break- 
ing the  vessel  itself.  In  this  manner  it  is  that  sal  am- 
moniac, corrosive  sublimate,  and  other  similar  pro- 
ducts are  formed  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  This 
operation  is  usually  performed  either  for  the  purpose 
of  purifying  certain  substances,  and  disengaging  them 
from  extraneous  matters  ;  or  else  to  reduce  into  vapour, 
and  combine  under  that  form,  principles  which  would 
have  united  with  great  difficulty  if  they  had  not  been 
brought  to  that  state  of  extreme  division. 

2.  The  reverberatory  fur7iace. — The  title  of  the  re- 
verberatory  furnace  has  been  given  to  that  construction 
which  is  appropriated  to  distillation. 

A  furnace  of  this  kind  is  composed  of  four  parts. 
1.  The  ash.hole,  intended  for  the  free  passage  of  the 
air,  and  to  receive  the  ashes  or  residue  of  the  combus- 
tion. 2.  The  fire-place,  separated  from  the  ash-hole 
by  the  grate,  in  which  the  combustible  matter  is  con- 
tained. 3.  Al  portion  of  a  cylinder,  which  is  called 
the  laboratory,  because  it  is  this  part  which  receives 
the  retorts  employed  in  the  operations  or  distillations. 
4.  These  three  pieces  are  covered  with  a  dome,  or 
portion  of  a  sphere,  pierced  near  its  upper  part  by  an 
aperture,  which  affords  a  free  passage  to  the  current 
of  air,  and  forms  a  chimney.  The  most  usual  form 
of  the  reverberatory  furnace  is  that  of  a  cylinder  termi- 
nated by  a  hemisphere,  out  of  which  arises  a  chimney 
of  a  greater  or  less  length,  to  produce  a  suitable  degree 
of  circulation  of  the  air. 

It  is  necessary,  in  order  that  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace may  be  well  proportioned,  that  the  ash-hole 
should  be  large,  to  admit  the  air  fresh  and  unaltered  ; 
and  that  the  fire-place  and  laboratory  together  should 
have  the  form  of  a  true  ellipsis,  whose  two  foci  should 
be  occupied  by  the  fire  and  the  retort.  In  this  case  all 
the  heat,  whether  direct  or  reflected,  will  strike  the 
retort.  The  reverberatory  furnace  is  used  for  distilla- 
tion, which  is  that  process  by  which  the  force  of  fire  is 
applied  to  disunite  and  separate  the  several  principles 
of  bodies,  according  to  the  laws  of  their  volatility,  and 
their  several  affinities.  Vessels  of  this  kind  are  known 
by  the  name  of  retorts.  They  are  formed  of  glass, 
ftone-ware,  porcelain,  or  metal :  these  substances  be- 
ing respectively  used,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
bodies  intended  to  be  exposed  to  distillation.  But 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  material,  the  form  of 
the  retort  is  the  same  ;  it  resembles  an  egg,  terminating 
in  a  beak  or  tube,  which  <liminishes  insensibly  in  dia- 
meter, and  is  slightly  inclined  or  bended.  The  oval 
portion  of  the  retort,  which  is  called  its  belly,  is 
placed  in  the  laboratory  of  the  furnace,  and  is  supported 
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upon  two  bars  of  iron,  wi)!C!i  separate  the  labora'ory 
from  the  fire-place  :  while  the  beak  or  neck  a  -he 
retort  i-su^'s  out  of  the  f.irnace  through  a  circular 
aperture  formed  in  the  edges  of  the  dome  and  of  tne 
laboratory. 

'i'here  is  al^o  a  vessel  intended  fo  receive  ;he  product 
of  the  distillaiion  which  is  fitted  ^o  the  neck  of  the  re- 
tort,  and  is  called  the  recipient,  or  receiver.  This 
receiver  is  commoi.ly  a  sphere  vt'iih  two  apertures ;  the 
one  of  considerable  magnitude,  to  receive  the  neck  of 
the  retort ;  the  other  smaller,  to  ai^brd  vent  for  the 
vapours.  This  part  is  called  the  tubulure  of  the  re- 
ceiver ;  whence  the  terms  tubulated  receiver,  or 
receiver  not  tubulated. 

Although  the  reverberatory  furnace  be  particularly 
adapted  to  distillation,  this  operation  may  be  per- 
formed on  the  sand-bath  :  and  here,  as  in  other  cases, 
it  depends  singly  on  the  intelligence  of  the  artist  to  v  ary 
his  apparatus  according  to  the  necessi'y  of  ( i  cnms;ances, 
and  the  nature  of  the  substances  upon  which  he  ope- 
rates. The  construction  of  these  turnaces  may  like- 
wise be  varied  ;  and  the  chemist  will  find  it  necessary 
to  learn  the  art  of  availing  himself  of  every  apparatus 
he  may  possess,  to  carry  his  various  operations  into 
execution. 

3.  The  forge  furnace. — This  furnace  is  that  in 
which  the  current  of  air  is  determined  by  bellows. 
The  ash-hole,  the  fire-place,  and  the  laboratory  are 
here  all  united  together ;  and  this  assemblage  forms 
only  a  portion  of  a  cylinder,  pierced  near  the  lower 
angle  by  a  small  hole,  into  which  the  tube  of  the  bel- 
lows enters.  This  part  is  sometimes  covered  with  a 
hemisphere  or  dome,  to  concentrate  the  heat  with 
greater  efficacy,  and  to  reflect  it  upon  the  bodies  ex- 
posed to  it.  The  forge  furnace  is  employed  in  the 
fusion  and  calcination  of  metals,  and  generally  for  all 
the  operations  which  are  performed  in  crucibles.  See 
Crucible. 

FURU'XCULUS,  (from  furo,  to  rage;  so  called 
from  the  violence  of  its  heat  and  inflammation  before 
suppuration),  a  boil;   a  phlegmonous  tumor,  com- 
monly terminating  in  a  suppuration  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
It  is  a  variety  of  the  phlogosis  phlegmone  of  Cullen, 
so  distinguished,  on  account  of  its  form,  which  is  that 
of  a  small  circumscribed  inflammatory  tumor  arising 
on  the  skin,  and  terminating  in  an  acute  tubercle, 
about  the  size  of  half  a  pigeon's  egg,  seldom  larger, 
but  attendetl  wiih  redness  and  pain,  and  sometimes 
with  a  violent  burning  heat.     If  left  to  suppurate 
spontaneously,  it  breaks  at  first  on  the  apex,  or  moit 
pointed  part;  when  some  drops  of  pus,  like  that  from 
an  abscess,  are  discharged.    After  this,  a  slongh,  con- 
sisting of  the  cellular  membrane,  in  a  corrupled  state,-! 
is  gradually  thrown  otT,  the  cavity  is  filled  up  with 
healthy  granulations  of  flesh,  and  the  part  is  heailed.  • 
Mr.  Hunter  considers  this  as  a  tumor  of  a  peculiar  na- 
ture,  arising,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the  death,  and  ■ 
consequent  sloughing,  of  the  cellular  membrane.   ConA  - 
trary  to  those  who  attribute  boils  to  a  constitutional 
cause,  he  advises  the  most  active''  means  to  resist  their  • 
first  formation.     This  is  probal)ty  best  eilected,  by 
leeches  to  the  tumor  in  its  earliest  state,  by  sedative 'fo-  ' 
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menlations,byTnlld  saponaceous  liniments,  ordiscntient 
lotions,  such  as  aq.  aramon.  acet.  with  a  proportion  of 
tinct.  opii.  If  suppuration  cannot  be  prevented,  emol- 
lient poultices  are  required,  with  the  previous  applica- 
tion of  an  ointment,  consisting  of  a  drachm  of  cam- 
phor dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  palm  oil.  But  active 
stimulants  increase  the  inflammation,  and,  in  their  early 
stage  especially,  extend  the  mischief.  That  boils  give 
vent  to  any  thing  noxious  to  the  constitution,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance scarcely  to  be  allowed  by  surgeons  of  the 
modern  school ;  but  that  the  peculiar  disposition  of  the 
cellular  membrane  to  take  on  inflammation,  in  this  dis- 
ease, may  be  restrained  by  alteratives,  bark,  and  other 
medicines  which  act  on  the  system,  experience  seems  to 
have  sufficiently  determined. 

FUSIFO'RMIS,  (from  fiisiis,  a  spindle),  spindle- 
shaped ;  a  term,  in  botany,  applied  to  roots  which 
taper  downwards,  such  as  the  carrot,  parsnep,  &c. 

FUSION,  (trom  fundo,  to  pour  out),  in  chemistry, 
the  reduction  of  solid  bodies  into  a  state  of  fluidity  by 
fire.  Almost  all  natural  substances,  the  pure  earths, 
and  the  solid  parts  of  animals  and  vegetables  excepted, 
melt  in  proper  degrees  of  fire  ;  some  in  a  very  gentle 
heat,  while  others  require  its  utmost  violence.  Tur- 
pentine, and  other  soft  resinous  substances,  liquefy  in 
a  gentle  warmth;  wax,  pitch,  sulphur,  and  the  mine- 
ral bitumens,  require  a  heat  too  great  for  the  hand  to 
support ;  fixed  alkaline  salts,  common  salt,  nitre,  re- 
quire a  red,  or  almost  white,  heat  to  meli  them  ;  and 
glass,  a  full  white  heat.  Among  metallic  substances, 
tin,  bismuth,  and  lead,  flow  long  before  ignition:  an- 
timony likewise  melts  before  it  is  visibly  red-hot,  but 
not  before  the  vessel  is  considerably  so:  the  regulus  of 
antimony  demands  a  much  stronger  fire«    Zinc  begins 


to  melt  in  a  red  heat;  gold  and  silver  require  a  low 
white  heat ;  copper  a  bright  white  heat;  and  iron  an 
extreme  white  heat. 

One  body,  rendered  fluid  by  heat,  becomes  some- 
times a  menstruum  for  another,  not  fusible  of  itself  in 
the  same  degree  of  fire.  Thus  red-hot  silver  melts, 
upon  being  thrown  into  melted  lead  less  hot  than  itself; 
and  thus  if  steel,  heated  to  whiteness,  be  taken  out  of 
the  furnace,  and  applied  to  a  roll  of  sulphur,  the  sul- 
phur instantly  liquefying,  occasions  the  steel  to  melt 
with  it  ;  hence  the  clialybs  cnm  sulphure  resulted. 
This  concrete,  nevertheless,  remarkably  impedes  the 
fusion  of  some  other  metals,  as  lead,  which,  when 
united  with  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphur,  is  scarce  to 
be  perfectly  melted  by  a  very  strong  fire  :  hence  the 
method,  described  by  some,  of  purifying  zinc,  a  me- 
tal upon  which  sulphur  has  no  effect  from  the  lead  so 
frequently  mixed  with  it. 

Sulphur  is  the  only  unmetallic  substance  which  min 
gles  in  fusion  with  metals.  Earthy,  saline,  and  other 
matters,  even  the  calces  and  glasses  prepared  from  me- 
tals themselves,  float  distinct  upon  the  surface,  and  form 
what  is  called  scoria  or  dross.  Where  the  quantity  of 
this  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  metal,  it  is  mostcom- 
modiously  separated  by  pouring  the  whole  into  a  conical 
mould :  the  pure  metal,  or  regulus,  though  small  in 
quantity,  occupies  a  considerable  height  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  cone,  and  when  congealed,  may  be  easily 
freed  from  the  scoriae  by  a  hammer.  The  mould  should 
be  previously  greased,  or  rather  smoked,  to  make  the 
metal  come  freely  out;  and  thoroughly  dried  and  heat- 
ed, to  prevent  the  explosion  which  sometimes  happens 
from  the  sudden  contact  of  melted  metals  with  moistt 
bodies. 
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ABIA'NUM  O'LEUM.  See  Petroleum  ru- 
BnuM. 

GALACTOTHORUS  DU'CTUS,  (from  yaAa, 
•fnilk,  and  ^scco,  to  carry,  because  they  bring  the 
milk  to  th«  nipple)  ;  the  galactopkorous  ducts. 
These  are  excretory  ducts  of  the  glands  of  the  breasts 
<of  women,  which  terminate  in  the  papilla  or  nipple. 

GALA'CTITES,  a  fossil  substance  much  resembling 
the  morochthus  or  French  chalk,  in  many  respects,  but 
different  from  it  in  colour.  The  ancients  found  it  in 
the  Nile,  and  in  some  rivers  in  Greece,  and  used  it  in 
medicine  as  an  astringent,  and  for  defluxions  and  ulcers 
of  the  eyes.  At  present  it  is  common  in  Germany, 
Italy,  and  some  parts  of  France;  but  here  it  is  wholly 
overlooked)  being  esteemed  only  a  worse  kind  of 
Biorochthus. 

GALA'NGA,  (Galanga,  its  supposed  Indian  name)  ; 
galangal.  The  roots  of  this  plant  were  formerly  much 
«sed  in  medicine.  Two  kinds  are  mentioned  in  the 
British  pharmacopoeias,  which  differ  only  in  size,  both 
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being  the  produce  of  one  plant,  viz.  the  marcuta  giu 
langa ;  caulino  simplici  foliis  lanceolatis  subsessilibus. 
Linn.  The  dried  root  is  brought  from  China,  in  pieces 
from  an  inch  to  two  in  length,  but  scarcely  half  so 
thick;  branched,  full  of  knots  and  joints,  with  several 
circular  rings,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour  on  the  out- 
side, and  rather  brownish  within.  It  has  an  aromatic 
smell,  not  very  grateful,  and  an  unpleasant,  bitterish, 
hot,  biting  taste.  It  was  formerly  reckoned  a  good 
stomachic  bitter,  and  generally  ordered  in  bitter  infu- 
sions.  It  is  now,  however,  seldom  employed  ia 
practice. 

GALA'NGA  MA'JOR:    See  Galanga. 

GALA'NGA  MI'NOR.    See  Galanga. 

GALANGAL.    See  Gai.anga, 

GALANGAL,  ENGLISH.    Ses  CYrERus. 

GA'LBANUM,  (galbanum,  Hcb.) ;  a  gummi-resi- 
n-ous  juice,  obtained  from  the  joints  of  the  stem  of  the 
hiibon  galbanum  ;  foliis  rhombeis  dentatis  striatis  gla- 
bris,  umbellis  paucis,  Linn.  Class,  .Pentandria.  Order, 
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Digynia.    See  Bubox.    It  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
growing  in  Persia,  and  many  parts  of  Africa.  The 
juice,  as  brought  to  us,  is  scmipelliicid,  soft,  tenaci- 
ous;  of  a  strong,  and  to  some  unpleasant,  smell  ;  and 
a  bitterish  warm  taste:  the  betier  sort  is  in  pale  co- 
loured masses,  which,  on  being  opened,  appear  com- 
posed of  clear  white  tears.    Geoffroy  relates,  that  a 
dark  greenish  oil  is  to  be  obtained  from  this  by  simple 
distillation,  M'hich,   upon  repeated  rectifications,  be- 
comes of  an  elegant  sky-blue  colour.    The  purer  sorts 
of  galbanum  are  said,  by  some,  to  dissolve  entirely  in 
■wine,  vinegar,  or  water;  but  these  liquors  are  only 
partial  menstrua  with  regard  to  this  di  ug  ;  nor  do  spi- 
rit of  wine  or  oils  prove  more efl'cctual  in  this  respect: 
the  best  dissolvent  is  a  mixture  of  two  parts  spirit  of 
■wine  and  one  of  water.     Galbanum  agrees  in  virtue 
with  gum  ammoniacum,  but  is  generally  accounted  less 
efficacious  in  asthmas,  and  more  so  in  hysterical  com- 
plaints. It  is  exhibited  in  the  form  of  pills  or  emulsion, 
to  the  extent  of  about  a  drachm.     Applied  exter- 
nally, it  is  supposed  to  resolve  and  discuss  tumors,  and 
to  promote  suppuration  in  languid  accumulations  of 
matter. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  galbanum  are  the  follow- 
ing : — Galb.  purif.  Pil.  galb,  comp.  Lond.  PiL  asscE 
fcetid.  comp.  Kdin.  Tinct.  galb.  J^ond.  Emplast.  picis 
hurgund.  Dubl.  F.mp.  assw  foetid.  Edin.  Emp.  gum- 
mas. Edin.    Emp.  lith.  comp.  Jjond. 

GALBANE' TUM,  a  composition  or  preparation  of 
galbanum,  formerly  prescribed,  but  now  out  of  use. 

GA'LDA  GUMMI  ;  a  gum-resin,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  old  writers,  but  it  is  totally  forgotten  in  the 
present  practice.  Externally,  it  is  of  a  brown  colour, 
but  white  within,  of  a  hard  lamellated  structure,  and 
smells  and  tastes  somewhat  like  gum  elemi.  When 
burnt,  it  gives  out  an  agreeable  odour.  It  was  for- 
merly used  as  a  warm,  stimulating  medicine,  and  ap- 
plied in  plasters  as  a  strengthcner  to  sprained  joints. 

GA'LEA,  in  «rta^ow_y,  the  name  of  the  amnios.  In 
surgery,  a  bandage  for  the  head  is  thus  called.  In 
botany,  the  upper  lip  of  a  labiatcd  flower  is  called  its 
galea,  or  crest.  Among  diseases,  it  is,  by  analogy, 
a  name  for  a  species  of  head-ach,  which  surrounds  the 
head  like  an  helmet.    See  Galeated. 

GAL  BATED,  (from  galea,  a  helmet)  ;  in  botany, 
an  epithet  given  to  such  plants  as  bear  a  flower  resem- 
bling a  helmet,  as  the  monk's-hood.  Some  also  ex- 
press the  same  thing  by  galericulate,  and  cucullate. 

GALE'GA,  {ya.Ktya,,  from  yaAa,  milk;  so  named, 
because  it  encreases  the  milk  of  animals  who  eat  it, 
particularly  of  goats) ;  the  herb  goats'-rue  :  Galega 
officinalis  legurninibus  strictis,  erectis  ;  foliolis  lanceola- 
iis,  striails,  nudis,  Linn.  From  the  little  smell  and 
taste  of  this  plant,  it  may  be  supposed  to  possess  little 
medical  virtue,  as,  in  fact,  is  the  case.  In  Italy,  the 
leaves  are  eaten  among  salads. 

GALE'GA  OFFICINALIS;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  goats'-rue.    See  Galega. 

GALEN  (Claudius),  in  Latin  Galenus,  prince  of 
the  Greek  physicians  after  Hippocrates,  was  born  at 
Pergamus,  in  the  Lesser  Asia,  about  the  year  131. 
His  father  was  possessed  of  a  considerable  fortune ;  was 


well  Tcrsed  in  polite  literature,  philosophy,  astronomy, 
and  geometry  ;  and  was  also  well  skilled  in  architec- 
ture.   He  himself  instructed  his  son  in  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  learning,  and  afterwards  procured  him  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  age  in  philosophy  and  eloquence. 
Galen,  having  finished  his  studies  under  their  care, 
chose  physic  for  his  profession,  and  chiefly  studied  the 
works  of  Hippocrates.   Having  at  length  exhausted  all 
the  sources  of  literature  that  were  to  be  found  at  honni, 
he  resolved  to  travel,  in  order  to  converse  with  the 
most  able  physicians  in  all  parts,  intending  at  the  same 
time  to  take  every  opportunity  of  inspecting,  on  the 
spot,  the  plants  and  drugs  of  the  countries  through 
which  he  passed.    With,  this  view  he  went  to  Alexan- 
dria, and  staid  some  years  in  that  metropolis  of  Egypt : 
from   thence  he   travelled   through  Ciiicia;  passed 
through  Palestine;  visited  the  isles  of  Crete  and  Cy- 
prus ;  and  made  two  voyages  to  Lemnos,  in  order  to 
examine  the  Lemnian  earth,  which  was  then  esteemed 
an  admirable  medicine.    With  the  same  view  he  went 
into  the  Lower  Tyria,  in  order  to  obtain  a  thorough  in- 
sight into  the  nature  of  the  opobalsamum,  or  balm  of 
Gilead ;   and,  having  completed  his  design,  returned 
home  by  way  of  Alexandria. 

Galen  had  been  four  years  at  Pergamus,  where  his 
practice  was  attended  with  extraordinary  applause, 
when  some  seditious  commotions  induced  him  to  go  to 
Rome,  where  he  resolved  to  settle  :  but  the  proofs  he 
gave  of  his  superior  skill,  added  to  the  respect  shown 
him  by  several  persons  of  very  high  rank,  created  him 
so  many  enemies  among  his  brethren  of  the  faculty, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city,  after  having  re- 
sided there  four  or  five  years.  But  he  had  not  long 
returned  to  Pergamus,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the 
emperors  Aurelius  and  Scverus.  After  their  death,  he 
retired  to  his  native  country,  M  here  he  died  about  the 
year  200.  He  wrote  in  Greek,  and  is  said  to  have 
composed  two  hundred  volumes,  which  were  unhappily 
burnt  in  the  temple  of  Peace.  The  best  editions  of 
those  that  remain  are,  that  printed  at  Basil,  in  1558, 
in  five  volumes  ;  and  that  of  Venice,  in  1625,  in  seven 
volumes.  Galen  was  of  a  weak  and  delicate  constitu- 
tion, as  he  himself  asserts  :  but  he,  nevertheless,  by 
his  temperance  and  skill  in  physic,  arrived  to  a  great 
age;  for  it  was  his  maxim,  alv/ays  to  rise  from  table 
with  some  degree  of  appetite.  He  is  justly  considered 
as  the  greatest  physician  of  antiquity,  next  to  Hippo- 
crates ;  and  he  performed  such  surprising  cures,  that 
he  was  accused  of  magic. 

In  his  time  the  dogmatic,  empiric,  methodic,  and 
other  sects,  had  each  their  abettors.  The  methodics 
were  held  in  great  esteem,  and  looked  upon  to  be  su- 
perior to  the  dogmatics,  who  were  strangely  divided 
among  themselves,  some  of  them  following  Hippocra- 
tes, others  Erasistratus,  and  others  Asclepiadcs.  The 
empirics  made  the  least  considerable  figure  of  any. 
Galen  undertook  the  reformation  of  medicine,  and 
restored  dogmatism.  He  seems  to  have  been  of  that 
sect  which  was  called  eclectic,  from  their  choosing  out 
of  different  authors  what  they  esteemed  good  in  them, 
without  being  particularly  attached  to  any  one  more 
than  the  rest.  This  declaration  he  indeed  sets  out  with ; 
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but,  ndtwithsfanding  this,  lie   follows  Hippocrates 
much  more  than  any  of  the  rest,  or  rather  follows 
nobody  else  but  him.    Though  belore  his  time  several 
physicians  had  commented  on  the  works  of  Hippocra- 
tes, yet  Galen  pretends  that  none  of  them  had  under- 
stood his  meaning.    His  first  attempt  therefore  was  to 
explain  the  works  of  Hippocrates  ;  with  which  view 
be  wrote  a  great  deal,  and  after  this  set  about  corn- 
ponng  a  system  of  his  own.    In  one  of  his  books  en- 
titled "  Of  the  Esiablishment  of  Medicine,"  he  defines 
the  art  to  be  one  which  teaches  to  preserve  health  and 
cure  diseases.    In  another  book,  however,  he  propo- 
ses the  following  definition:  "  Medicine,"  says  he,  "  is 
a  science  which  teaches  what  is  sound,  and  what  is  not 
so  ;  and  what  is  of  an  indifl'erent  nature,  or  holds  a 
■ledium  between  what  is  sound  and  what  is  the  re- 
verse."   lie  atiirmed,  that  there  are  three  things  which 
constitute  the  object  of  medicine,  and  which  the  phy- 
sician  ought  to  consider  as  sound,  as  not  sound,  or  of 
a  neutral  and  indiiTerent  nature.    These  are  the  body 
itself,  the  signs,  and  the  causes.    lie  esteems  the  hu- 
man body  sound,  when  it  is  in  a  good  state  or  habit, 
with  regard  to  the  simple  parts  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed, and  when,  besides,  there  is  a  just  proportion 
between  the  organs  formed  of  these  simple  parts.  On 
the  contrary,  the  body  is  reckoned  to  be  unsound, 
when  it  recedes  from  this  state,  and  the  just  proportion 
abovementioiied.    It  is  in  a  state  of  neutrality  or  in- 
difi'ercnce,  when  it  is  in  a  medium  between  soundness 
and  its  opposite  state.    The  salutary  signs  are  such  as 
indicate  present  health,  and  prognosticate  that  the 
man  may  remain  in  that  state  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  insalubrious  signs,   on  the  contrary,  indicate  a 
present  disorder,  or  lay  a  foundation  for  suspecting  the 
ajiproacli  of  one.    The  neutral  signs,  or  such  as  are 
of  an  indiiTerent  nature,  denote  neither  health  nor  in- 
disposition, either  for  the  present,  or  for  the  time  to 
come.    In  like  manner  he  speaks  of  causes  salutary, 
unsalutary,  and  indifferent. 

These  three  dispositions  of  the  human  body,  that  is, 
soundness,  its  reverse,  and  a  neutral  state,  compre- 
hend all  the  differences  between  health,  and  disorder, 
ar  indisposition:  ar.d  each  of  these  three  states  or  dis- 
pssitions  has  a  certain  extent  peculiar  to  itself.  A 
sound  habit  of  body,  according  to  the  definition  of  it 
already  gives,  is  very  rare,  and  perhaps  never  to  be 
met  with  ;  but  this  does  not  hinder  us  to  suppose  such 
a  model  for  regulating  our  judgment  with  respect  to 
different  constitutions.  On  this  principle  Galen  estab- 
lishes eight  other  principal  constitutions,  all  of  which 
differ  more  or  less  from  the  perfect  model  abovemen- 
tioiied. The  four  first  are  such  as  have  one  of  the  lour 
qualities  of  hot,  cold,  moist,  or  dry,  prevailing  in  too 
great  a  degree  ;  and  accordingly  receive  their  denomi- 
nation from  that  quality  which  prevails  over  the  rest. 
The  four  other  species  of  constitutions  receive  their 
denominations  from  a  combination  of  the  abovemcn- 
tioned  :  so  that,  according  to  his  definition,  there  may 
be  a  hot  and  dry,  hot  and  moist,  a  cold  and  moist, 
and  a  cold  and  dry  constitution.  Besides  these  difier- 
ences,  there  are  certain  others  which  result  from  occult 
aud  latent  causes,  and  which,  by  Galen,  are  said  to 


arise  from  an  idiosyncrasy  of  constitution.  It  is  owing 
to  this  idiosyncrasy  that  some  have  an  aversion  to  one 
kind  of  aliment,  and  some  to  another  :  that  some  can- 
not endure  particular  smells,  &c.  But  though  these 
eight  lastmentioned  constitutions  fall  short  of  the  per- 
fection of  the  first,  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  those 
to  whom  tliey  belong  are  to  be  classed  among  the  va- 
letudinary and  diseased.  A  disease  only  begins  when 
the  deviation  becomes  so  great  as  to  hinder  the  action 
of  the  parts. 

Galen  describes,  at  great  length,  the  signs  of  a  good 
or  bad  constitution,  as  well  as  those  of  what  he  calls  a 
neutral  habit.  These  signs  are  drawn  from  the  original 
qualities  of  cold,  hot,  moist,  and  dry,  and  from  their 
just  proportion  or  disproportion  with  respect  to  the 
bulk,  figure,  and  situation,  of  the  original  parts.  With 
Hippocrates,  he  establishes  three  principles  of  an  ani- 
mal body  ;  the  parts,  the  humours,  and  the  spirits.  By 
the  parts,  he  properly  meant  no  more  than  the  solid 
parts :  and  these  he  divided  into  similar  and  organical. 
Like  Hippocrates,  he  also  acknowledged  four  humours ; 
the  blood,  the  phlegm,  the  yellow  bile,  and  black  bile. 
He  established  three  different  kinds  of  spirits  ;  the 
vital,  the  animal,  and  the  natural.    The  first  of  these 
are,  accordino-  to  Jiim,  nothing  else  but  a  subtle  va- 
pour arising  from  the  blood,  which  draws  its  origin 
from  the  liver,  the  organ  or  instrument  of  sanguifica- 
tion.   After  these  spirits  are  conveyed  to  the  heart, 
they,  in  conjunction  with  the  air  we  draw  into  the 
lungs,  become  the  matter  of  the  second  species,  that 
is,  of  the  vital  spirits,  which  are  again  changed  into 
those  of  the  animal  kind  in  the  brain.    He  supposed 
that  these  three  species  of  spirits  served  as  instruments 
to  three  kinds  of  faculties,  which  reside  in  the  respec- 
tive parts  where  these  faculties  are  formed.    The  na- 
tural faculty  is  the  first  of  these,  which  he  placed  in 
the  liver,  and  imagined  to  preside  over  the  nutrition, 
growth,  and  generation,  of  the  animal.    The  vital  fa- 
culty he  lodged  in  the  heart,  and  supposed,  that  by 
means  of  the  arteries  it  communicated  warmth  and  life 
to  all  the  body.    The  animal  faculty,  the  noblest  of 
all  the  three,  and  with  which  the  reasoning  or  go- 
verning faculty  was  joined,  according  to  him,  has  its 
seat  in  the  brain  ;  and,  by  means  of  the  nerves,  dis- 
tributes a  power  of  motion  and  sensation  to  all  the 
parts,  and  presides  over  all  the  other  faculties.  The 
original  source  or  principle  of  motion  in  all  these  fa, 
culties,  Galen,  as  well  as  Hippocrates,  defines  to  be 
Nature. 

Upon  these  principles  Galen  defined  a  disease  to  be 
"  such  a  preternatural  disposition  or  affection  of  the 
parts  of  the  body,  as  primarily,  and  of  itself,  hinders 
their  natural  and  proper  action."  He  established 
three  principal  kinds  of  diseases ;  the  first  relates  to. 
the  similar  parts  ;  the  second,  to  the  organical;  and. 
the  third  is  common  to  both  these  parts.  The  first 
kind  of  diseases  consists  in  the  intemperance  of  the 
similar  par  ts  ;  and  this  is  divided  into  an  interaperatura 
zeithout  matter^  and  an  intemperaturc  loith  matter. 
The  first  discovers  itself  when  a  part  has  more  or  less, 
heat  or  cold  than  it  ought  to  have,  without  that  change 
of  quality  in  the  part  being,  supported  and  maiutalncd 
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by  any  matter.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  person's  head 
may  be  over-heated  and  indisposed  by  being  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  without  that  heat  being  main- 
tained by  the  continuance  of  congestioa  of  any  hot 
humour  in  the  part.  The  second  sort  of  intempera- 
ture  is,  when  any  part  is  not  only  rendered  hot  or  cold, 
but  also  filled  with  a  hot  or  cold  humour,  which  are  the 
causes  of  the  heat  or  cold  felt  in  the  part.  Galen  also 
acknowledged  a  simple  intemperature  ;  that  is,  when 
one  of  the  original  qualities,  such  as  heat  or  cold,  ex- 
ceeds alone  and  separately  ;  and  a  compound  intem- 
perature, when  two  qualities  are  joined  together,  such 
as  heat  and  dryness,  or  coldness  and  humidity,  lie 
also  established  an  equal  and  unequal  temperature. 
The  former  is  that  which  is  equally  in  all  the  body,  or 
in  any  particular  part  of  it,  and  which  creates  no 
pain,  because  it  is  become  habitual,  such  as  dryness  in 
the  hectic  constitution.  ']"he  latter  is  distinguished 
from  the  former,  in  that  it  does  not  equally  subsist  iu 
the  whole  of  the  body,  or  in  the  whole  of  a  part. 
Of  this  kind  of  intemperature  we  have  examples  in 
certain  fevers,  where  heat  and  cold,  equally,  and  al- 
most at  the  same  time,  attack  the  same  part  ;  or  in 
other  fevers,  which  render  the  surface  of  the  body 
cold  as  ice,  while  the  internal  parts  burn  with  heat ; 
or,  lastly,  in  cases  where  the  slomach  is  cold,  and  the 
liver  hot. 

The  second  kind  of  disorders,  relating  to  the  orga- 
aical  parts,  results  from  irregularities  of  these  parts, 
with  respect  to  the  number,  bulk,  figure,  situation, 
&c.  ;  as  when  one  has  six  fingers,  or  only  four  ;  when 
one  has  any  part  larger  or  smaller  than  it  ought  to  be, 
&c.  The  third  kind,  which  is  common  both  to  the 
similar  and  the  organical  parts,  is  a  solution  of  continu- 
ity, which  happens  when  any  similar  or  compound 
part  is  cut,  bruised,  or  corroded. 

Like  Hippocrates,  Galen  distinguished  diseases  into 
acute  and  chronical ;  and,  Avith  respect  to  their  nature 
and  genus,  into  benign  and  malignant;  also  into  epi- 
demic, endemic,  and  sporadic.  For  his  account  of 
the  causes  of  diseases,  see  Causes.  Considering  their 
symptoms,  he  says,  "  A.  symptom  is  a  preternatural 
fitfection,  depending  upon  a  disease,  or  which  follows 
it  as  a  shadow  does  the  body."  He  acknowledged 
three  kinds  of  symptoms  :  the  first  and  most  consider- 
able of  these  consisted  in  the  action  of  the  parts  being 
injured  or  hindered  ;  the  second,  in  a  change  of  the 
quality  of  the  parts,  their  actions  in  the  mean  time  re- 
maining entire ;  the  third  related  to  defects  in  point  of 
excretion  and  retention. 

The  signs  of  diseases,  Galen  divides  into  diagnostic 
and  prognostic.  The  first,  he  says,  are  so  called  be- 
cause they  enable  us  to  know  diseases,  and  distinguish 
them  from  each  other.  They  are  of  two  sorts,  jjatho- 
gnomonic  and  adjunct.  The  first  are  peculiar  to  every 
disease,  make  known  its  precise  species,  and  alwaj'S 
accompany  it,  so  that  they  begin  and  end  with  it. 
The  second  are  common  to  several  diseases,  and  only 
serve  to  point  out  the  difference  between  diseases  of 
the  same  species.  In  a  pleurisy,  for  instance,  the  pa- 
thognomonic signs  are,  a  cough,  a  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, a  pain  of  the  side,  aud  a  coutinued  fever;  the 


adjunct  signs  are,  the  various  sorts  of  matter  cxprc?o= 
rated,  which  are  sometimes  bloody,  sometimes  bilious, 
&c.  The  diagnostic  signs  were  drawn  from  the  defec- 
tive or  disordered  dispositions  of  the  parts,  or  from 
the  diseases  themselves ;  secondly,  from  the  causes  of 
diseases  ;  tliirdly,  from  their  symptoms  ;  and,  lastly, 
from  the  particular  dispositions  of  each  body,  from 
things  which  may  prove  prejudicial,  and  those  that 
do  service,  and  from  epidemical  diseases.  The  pi'og. 
nostic  signs  he  gathered  from  the  species,  virulence, 
and  peculiar  genus  of  the  disease:  but  as  we  have  else- 
where spoken  so  largely  concerning  the  prognostics  of 
Hippocrates,  it  is  superfluous  to  be  particular  on  those 
of  Galen.  His  method  of  cure  difiered  little  from  that 
of  Hippocrates :  but  from  the  specimen  already  given 
of  Galen's  method  of  teaching  the  medical  art,  it  is 
evident  that  his  system  was  little  else  than  a  collection 
of  speculations,  distinctions,  and  reasonings  :  whereas 
tjiat  of  Hippocrates  was  founded  immediately  upon 
facts,  which  he  had  either  observed  himself,  or  had. 
learned  from  the  observation  of  others. 

The  system  of  Galen,  notwithstanding  its  dcfecfs 
and  absurdities,  remained  almost  uncontradicted  for  a 
very  long  period.  Indeed,  it  may  be  considered  as 
Iiaviiig  been  the  prevailing  system,  till  the  inundation  of 
tlie  Goths  and  Vandals  put  an  almost  entire  stop  to  the 
cultivation  of  letters  in  Europe.  But,  during  the  ge- 
neral prevalence  of  the  system  of  Galen,  there  appeared 
some  writers  to  whom  medicine  M  as  indeb'ed  for  im- 
provements, at  least  in  certain  particulars.  Among  the 
most  distinguished  of  these  wc  may  mention  Oribasius, 
.^tius,  Alexander,  and  Paulus. 

GALE'NA,  a  name  given  by  mineralists  to  a  species 
of  poor  lead-ore.  It  is  lead  mineralised  by  sul[)hur  ; 
or  a  sidphuret  of  lead.  Galena  was  also  the  original 
name  given  by  Andromachus  to  his  theriQica^  from  its 
efi'ect  in  bringiiig  on  a  pleasing  calm  over  the  spirits  oa . 
taking  it. 

GALENIC,  a  term  in  ancient  medicine,  which  do- 
notes  a  particular  manner  of  considering  and  treating 
diseases,  founded  on  the  principles  of  Galen,  That 
author,  collecting  and  disgesting  Avhat  the  physicians 
before  him  had  done,  and  explaining  every  thing  ac- 
cording to  the  strictest  doctrine  of  the  Peripatetics, 
put  physic  on  a  new  footing:  he  introduced  the  doc- 
trine of  the  four  elements  ;  the  cardinal  qualities,  and 
their  degrees  ;  and  the  four  humours  or  temperaments. 
See  Galex.  The  name  of  Galenists  was  formerly 
given  to  such  physicians  as  practised,  prescribed,  or 
wrote,  on  the  Galenical  principles. 

GALENICAL;  a  term  frequently  used  as  contra, 
distinguished  from  chemical.  The  distinction  galoi. 
icul  and  chemical  was  occasioned  by  a  division  of  the 
practitioners  of  medicine  into  two  sects,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  introduction  of  chemistry  into  medicine. 
Then  the  chemists,  arrogating  to  themselves  every  kind 
of  merit  and  ability,  stirred  up  an  opposition  to  their 
adversaries,  founded  on  the  invariable  adherence  of 
the  other  party  to  the  ancient  practice.  And  though 
this  division  into  the  two  sects  of  galenists  and  chemists 
has  long  ceased,  yet  the  distinction  of  medicines  which 
resulted  from  it  is  retained  even  at  present.  Galenicals  ^ 
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are  those  medicines  which  arc  formed  by  the  easier 
preparation  of  herbs,  roots,  &c.  by  infusion,  decoc- 
tion, &c.  and  by  combining  and  multiplying  ingredi- 
ents ;  whilst  chemical  remedies  derive  their  virtues 
from  the  operations  by  fire,  and  other  modes  of  ela- 
borate preparation,  as  calcination,  digestion,  fermen- 
tation, &c, 

GALEO'PSIS,  (y,xXriO\lrt;,  from  naXot,  good,  and 
o4'<f,  vision,  so  called,  because  it  was  once  reckoned 
good  for  the  sight :  or  from  yaX-)ja,  a  cat,  and  o^/zf, 
apect ;  the  flowers  gaping  like  the  open  mouth  of  an 
animal).    See  Lamium  album. 

GALERl'CULUM  APONEUROTICUM ;  a  name 
given  to  the  tendinous  expansion  which  lies  over  the 
pericranium. 

GA'LIUM,  (yaXiov,  from  yaKa.,  milk,  some  species 
having  the  property  of  coagulating  milk)  ;  the  herb 

CHEKSE-RENNET. 

GA'LIUM  ALBUM  ;  the  greater  ladies'  bed- 
straw;  galium  jnollugo  ;  foliis  octonis,  ovato-tineari- 
bus,  subscrratis,  imleniissimis,  mucronatis ;  caule  fiac- 
cido,  rauiis  patentibus,  Linn.  This  plant,  with  its 
flowers,  arc  sometimes  used  medicinally.  In  the  dose 
of  five  ounces,  or  more,  the  expressed  juice,  taken 
every  evening  upon  an  empty  stomach,  is  said  to  have 
cured  the  epilepsy. 

GA'LIUM  APERINE;  the  systematic  name  of  the 

GOOSEwGRASS.      See  APEIIINE. 

GA'LIUM  LU'TEUM.  This  species  is  the  galium 
veriim  j  foliis  octonis,  linearibus,  siilcatis  ;  ramis  Jlo. 
riferis,  brevibus,  ol"  Linnsens.  The  tops  were  long 
Used  as  an  eflicacious  medicine  in  the  cure  of  epilepsy; 
but  the  practice  of  the  present  day,  very  properly,  has 
rejected  them.  Indeed,  from  the  sensible  qualities 
of  this  plant  little  could  be  expected. 

GA'LIUM  MOLLU'GO  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  greater  ladies'  bedstraw.    See  Galium  album. 

GA'LIURI  VE'RUM  ;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
true  ladies'  bedstraw.    See  Galium  luteum. 

GALL,  in  the  animal  economy,  the  bitter  fluid  se- 
creted by  the  liver.  See  Bilis.  A  great  number  of 
experiments  have  been  made  upon  the  gall  in  difi'erent 
animals  ;  but  few  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  them 
with  any  certainty.  Dr.  Percival,  however,  has  shown 
that  putrid  bile  may  be  corrected  by  vegetable  acids, 
vinegar,  and  juice  of  lemons.  These,  he  observes, 
have  this  effect  much  more  completely  than  the  mineral 
acids  ;  and  hence,  he  thinks,  arises  the  great  usefulness 
of  the  vegetable  acids  in  autumnal  diseases ;  which  are 
always  attended  with  a  putrescent  disposition  of  the 
bile,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  preceding  summer.  On 
this  occasion  he  takes  notice  of  a  common  mistake 
among  physicians,  who  frequently  prescribe  elixir  of 
vitriol  in  those  diseases,  where  vinegar  or  lemon  juice 
%vould  be  much  more  effectual.  From  ,  this  effect  of 
acids  on  the  gall,  he  also  thinks  we  may  see  why  the 
immoderate  use  of  acids  is  so  pernicious  to  digestion. 
It  is  necessary  to  health  that  the  gall  should  be  in  some 
rlcgree  acrid  and  alkalescent :  but,  as  acids  have  the  pro- 
perty of  rendering  it  perfectly  mild  and  sweet,  they 
must  be  proportionably  pernicious  to  the  due  prepara- 
tion and  assimilation  of  the  food,  which  without  an 


acrid  bile  cannot  be  accomplished.  Hence  the  body 
is  deprived  of  its  proper  nourishment  and  support,  the 
blood  becomes  vapid  and  watery,  and  a  fatal  cachexy 
unavoidably  ensues.  This  has  been  the  case  with 
many  unfortunate  persons,  who,  in  order  to  reduce 
their  excessive  corpulency,  have  indulged  themselves 
in  the  too  free  use  of  vinegar.  From  the  mild  state  of 
the  gall  in  young  children,  Dr.  Percival  also  thinks  it 
is,  that  they  are  so  much  troubled  with  acidities. 

GALL-BLADDER,  vesicula  FELLis,akindof  smalt 
bag,  shaped  like  a  pear;  that  is,  narrow  at  one  end,  and 
wide  at  the  other.  The  wide  extremity  is  termed  the 
fundus  or  bottom,  the  narrow  end  is  the  neck,  and  th« 
middle  portion  the  body.  About  one  third  of  th& 
body  of  the  gall-bladder  lies  in  a  depression  on  the  con- 
cave side  of  the  liver,  from  the  trunk  or  sinus  of  the 
vena  ports,  where  the  neck  is  situated,  to  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  great  lobe,  a  little  toward  the  right  side, 
where  the  bottom  is  placed  ;  and  in  some  subjects  it 
advances  beyond  the  edge,  so  as  to  oppose  itself  to  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen,  under  the  edges  of  the  false 
ribs.  Therefore,  when  in  a  stav.ding  posture,  the  vesi- 
cula fellis  lies  in  a  plane  inclined  a  little  from  behind 
forward.  When  we  lie  upon  the  back,  it  is  almost  in- 
verted. When  we  lie  on  the  right  side,  the  bottom  is 
turned  downward,  and  it  is  turned  upward  when  we 
lie  on  the  left  side  ;  and  these  situations  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  different  degrees  of  eash  posture. 

The  gall-bladder  is  composed  of  several  coats,  the 
outermost  of  which  is  a  continuation  of  that  which  in- 
vests the  liver,  and  consequently  of  the  peritonoeum. 
The  under  side  of  the  gall-bladder  touches  the  colon  at 
the  beginning  of  the  duodenum,,  and  sometimes  at  the 
pylorus.  The  second  coat  is  said  by  some  to  be  fleshy, 
and  made  up  of  two  strata,  one  longitudinal,  the  other 
transverse,  like  that  of  the  stomach  or  intestines;  but, 
except  in  some  "very  robust  subjects,  there  are  scarce- 
ly any  muscular  fibres  to  be  seen.  A  whitish  stratum 
is  looked  upon  as  the  third  coat  of  the  gall-bladder, 
answering  to  the  tunica  nervosa  of  the  intestines.  The 
innermost,  or  fourth  coat,  has  on  the  inside  a  great 
number  of  reticular  folds,  filled  with  small  lacunas, 
like  perforated  papills,  especially  near  the  neck  of  the 
vesicula,  where  these  folds  are  longitudinal,  and  after- 
wards form  a  kind  of  small  pylorus,  with  plaits  of  the 
same  nature  with  those  in  the  great  one.  These  lacunae 
are  looked  upon  to  be  glands.  Sabatier  admits  only  of 
the  first  and  the  last  of  these  coats,  and  considers  the 
intermediate  substance  as  being  merely  cellular  and 
vascular. 

That  side  of  the  body  of  the  gall-bladder  which  lies 
next  to  the  liver,  is  connected  to  that  viscus  by  a  vast 
number  of  filaments,  which  run  a  great  way  into  the 
substance  of  the  liver.  Among  these  fibres,  in  some  ani- 
mals, ducts  have  been  observed  a  long  time  ago.  They 
are  most  numerous  near  the  neck  of  the  vesicula,  and 
are  named  ductus  cysto-heputici,  or  hepatico-ci/sti ;  but 
no  such  ducts  can  be  demonstrated  in  the  human  body. 

The  neck  of  the  vesicula  is  formed  by  the  contraction 
of  the  small  extremity  ;  and  this  neck,  bending  after- 
wards in  a  particular  manner,  produces  a  narrow  ca- 
nal, named  ductus  cysticus.    This  incuvvation  repre- 
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sents,  in  some  measure,  the  head  of  a  bird,  of  which 
the  cystic  duct,  by  the  gradual  diminution  of  its  diame- 
ter, expresses  the  beak.  To  see  this  curvature  in  its 
true  natural  situation,  the  liver  is  to  be  raised  but  very 
little,  and  the  duodenum  left  untouched.  This  incur- 
Tation,  we  may  suppose,  is  of  use  in  hindering  too  pre- 
cipitate a  discharge  of  the  bile,  which,  in  some  situa- 
tions of  the  body,  might  occasionally  happen. 

The  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  is  nearly  of  the  same 
structure  with  the  other  parts.  It  has  on  the  inside  seve- 
ral reticular  rugs  and  some  folds,  which  appear  like 
fragments  of  valvulas  conniventes,  situated  very  near 
each  other,  from  the  neck  to  the  contraction  of  the 
cystic  duct.  The  first  of  these  folds  is  broad  and  large, 
and  almost  circular  ;  the  next  is  more  oblique  and 
smaller  in  size,  and  the  rest  diminish  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Taken  altogether,  they  form  a  kind  of  spiral 
flight,  which  may  be  seen  through  the  neck  on  the  out- 
side, where  it  sometimes  appears  like  a  screw,  espe- 
cially when  the  neck  is  tilled  with  any  liquid. 

By  slitting  the  neck  and  duct,  all  these  folds  appear 
very  distinctly,  especially  if  examined  in  clear  water. 
When  they  are  viewed  in  any  other  manner,  they  may 
easily  be  mistaken  for  true  valves,  because  of  their 
transverse  situation.  Th*iy  may,  however,  in  some 
measure,  supply  the  place  of  valves,  by  hindering  the 
bile  from  running  too  fast  into  the  duodenum,  and  the 
contenfs  of  the  duodenum  from  entering  this  duct. 
The  structure  of  the  biliary  ducis  appears  to  be  entirely 
membranous,  covered  externally  with  a  thick  cellular 
substance,  and  lined  M'ithin  by  a  kind  of  tunica  villosa, 
which  is  pierced  with  numerous  holes,  that  make  it 
appear  like  a  sieve.  Through  these  a  mucous  humour 
lloM's,  to  defend  the  ducts  from  the  action  of  the  bile. 
And  the  internal  surface  of  all  the  biliary  ducts,  that 
is,  of  the  ductus  hepaticus,  cysticus,  and  choledochus, 
being  examined  through  a  microscope  in  water,  appears 
to  be  nearly  of  the  same  structure  through  their  whole 
extent.  See  Choledociius  ductus,  Bilis,  and  Liver, 
GALL-SICKNESS,  a  popular  name  for  the  remit- 
ting fever  occasioned  by  marsh  miasmata  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Dr.  Lind  informs  us,  that  at  Middleburg,  the 
capital  of  West  Zealand,  a  sickness  generally  reigns 
towards  the  latter  end  of  August,  or  the  beginning  of 
September,  which  is  always  most  violent  after  hot  sum- 
mers. It  commences  after  the  rains  which  fall  in  the 
end  of  July  ;  the  sooner  it  begins  the  longer  it  conti- 
nues, and  it  is  only  checked  by  the  coldness  of  the  v/ea- 
ther.  Towards  the  end  of  August  and  the  beginning  of 
September  it  is  a  continual  burning  fever,  attended  with 
a  vomiting  of  bile,  which  is  the  gall-sickness.  This 
fever,  after  continuing  three  or  four  days,  intermits, 
and  assumes  the  form  of  a  double  tertian  ;  leaving  the 
patient  in  a  I'ortriight,  or  perhaps  sooner.  Strangers 
that  have  been  accustomed  to  breath  a  dry  pure  air,  do 
not  recover  so  quickly.  Foreigners  in  indigent  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  the  Scots  and  German  soldiers, 
who  were  garriconed  in  the  adjacent  places,  were  apt, 
after  those  fevers,  to  have  a  swelling  in  the  legs  and  a 
dropsy  ;  of  which  many  died. 

These  diseases  are  the  same  with  the  double  tertians 
comm^on  within  the  tropics.    Such  as  are  seized  with 
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the  gall-sickness  have  at  first  some  flushes  of  heat  over 
the  body,  a  loss  of  appetite,  a  white  foul  tongue,  a 
yellow  tinct  in  the  eyes,  and  a  pale  colour  of  the  lips. 
Such  as  live  well,  drink  wine,  and  have  warm  clothes 
and  good  lodgings,  do  not  suffer  so  much  during  the 
sickly  season  as  the  poor  people  ;  however,  these  dis- 
eases are  not  infectious,  and  seldom  prove  mortal  to 
the  natives. 

Sir  John  Pringle  observes,  that  the  prevailing  epide- 
mic of  autumn  in  all  marshy  countries,  is  a  fever  of  an 
intermitting  nature,  commonly  of  a  tertian  form,  but 
of  a  bad  kind  ;  which,  in  the  dampest  places  and  worst 
seasons,  appears  as  a  double  tertian,  a  remitting,  or 
even  an  ardent  fever.  But  however  these  may  vary  in 
their  appearance,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the 
patient  and  other  circumstances,  they  are  all  of  a  simi- 
lar nature.  For  though,  in  the  beginning  of  the  epide- 
mic, Avhen  the  heat,  or  rather  the  putrefaction  in  the 
air,  is  the  greatest,  they  assume  a  continued  or  a  remit- 
ting form,  yet  by  the  end  of  autumn,  they  usually  ter- 
minate in  regular  intermittents. 

But  although,  in  the  goll-sickness,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  there  is  both  a  redundance  and  a  depravation 
of  the  bile,  still  the  disease  cannot  with  justice  be  said 
to  originate  wholly  from  that  cause.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  the  disease  may  be  continued,  and  the 
symptoms  aggravated,  by  an  increased  secretion  and 
putrefaction  of  the  bile  occasioned  by  the  fever.  lu 
proportion  to  the  coolness  of  the  season,  or  the  height" 
and  dryness  of  the  ground,  this  disease  is  milder,  remits 
or  intermits  more  freely,  and  removes  further  from  the 
nature  of  a  continued  fever.  The  higher  ranks  of  peo- 
ple in  general  are  the  least  liable  to  the  diseases  of  the 
marshes  ;  for  such  countries  require  dry  houses,  apart- 
ments raised  above  the  ground,  moderate  exercise, 
without  labour  in  the  sun  or  evening  damps,  a  just 
quantity  of  fermented  liquors,  plenty  of  vegetables,  and. 
fresh  meats.  Without  such  helps,  not  only  strangers, 
but  the  natives  themselves  are  sickly,  especially  after 
hot  and  close  summers.  The  hardiest  constitutions  are 
very  little  excepted  more  than  others:  and  hence  the 
British  in  the  Netherlands  have  always  been  subject  to  ■ 
fevers. 

By  this  disease  the  British  troops  were  harrassed 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  war  from  1743  to  1747„ 
It  appeared  in  the  month  of  August  1743:  the 
paroxysms  came  on  in  the  evening,  with  great  heat, 
thirst,  a  violent  head-ach,  and  often  a  delirium.  These 
symptoms  lasted  most  of  the  night,  but  abated  in  the 
morning,  with  an  imperfect  sweat,  sometimes  with  an 
ha3morrhagy  of  the  nose,  or  a  looseness.  The  stomach 
from  the  beginning  was  disordered  with  a  nausea  and 
sense  of  oppression,  frequently  with  a  bilious  and  of- 
fensive vomiting.  If  evacuations  were  either  neglected, 
or  too  sparingly  used,  the  patient  fell  into  a  continued 
fever,  and  sometimes  grew  yellow,  as  in  a  jaundice. 
When  the  season  was  further  advanced,  this  fever  was 
attended  with  a  cough,  rheumatic  pains,  and  sizy  blood. 
The  officers,  being  better  accommodated  than  the  com- 
mon  men,  and  the  cavalry  who  had  cloaks  to  keep 
them  warm,  were  not  so  subject  to  it :  and  others  who 
belonged  to  the  army,  but  lay  in  quarters,  were  least 
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of  all  affected  :  and  the  less  in  proportion  to  their  be- 
ing little  exposed  to  heats,  night-damps,  and  the  other 
fatigues  of  the  service.  Jn  this  manner  did  the  rem  tting 
fever  infest  the  army  for  the  remaining  years  of  the 
M'ar ;  and  that  exactly  in  proportion  to  their  distance 
from  the  marshy  places,  of  which  we  have  several  no- 
table instances  in  Fringle's  observations. 

GALL-STONE,  or  biliary  calculus.  This  is  not 
of  the  nature  of  the  urinary  calculi,  being  only  the  bile 
concreted  into  a  hard  lump.  These  stones  are  found  in 
the  gall-bladder,  though  they  are  often  met  with  also 
in  the  ductus  clioledochus.  Gall-stones  often  lie  quiet 
in  these  situations;  so  that,  until  dissection  af(er death, 
some  are  never  known  to  exist:  but  when  tiiey  are 
prevented  from  passing  through  the  gall-dncts,  they 
obstruct  the  passage  of  the  bile  into  the  intestines,  and 
produce  also  many  inconvenient  symptoms,  particular- 
ly the  jaundice. 

The  diagnostics  of  this  disorder  are  generally  very 
obscure  and  uncertain  ;  for  other  causes  produce  the 
same  kind  of  symptoms  as  those  which  occur  in  this 
disease.  Of  this  a  decisive  instance  is  given  in  Mr. 
White's  Treatise  on  Bilious  Disorders.  The  usual  symp- 
toms are,  a  loss  of  appetite,  a  sense  of  fulness  in  the 
stomach,  sickness  and  vomiting,  languor,  inactivity, 
sleeplessness,  and,  if  the  obstruction  continues  for  a 
time,  there  is  a  wasting  of  the  flesh  ;  yellowness  of  the 
eyes,  skin,  and  urine  ;  whitish  stools ;  a  pain  in  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  M-hilst  (he  pulse  remains  in  its  na- 
tural  state.  The  pain  excited  by  an  obstruction  of  the 
gall-ducts,  in  consequence  of  gall-stones  passing  'hrough 
them,  and  this  not  aifecting  the  pulse,  is  considered  as 
the  leading  pathognomonic  symptom.  This  pain,  in 
some,  is  extremely  acute,  in  others  there  is  only  a  slight 
uneasiness  felt  about  the  region  of  the  liver  ;  but  its 
particular  feat  is  in  the  gall-duct,  just  where  it  enters 
the  duodenum.  In  some  patienfs  there  is  no  yellow- 
ness of  the  skin  ;  in  others  it  exists  for  several  mouths. 
There  is  no  disease  more  painful  than  this  in  fome  in- 
stances; it  is  as  frequent  as  any  other  aft'ecfion  of  the 
liver ;  it  admits  of  much  relief  from  medicine,  and  is 
not  immediately  dangerous  to  the  patient. 

In  the  cure,  pain  is  the  first  object  of  attention ;  and 
when  it  is  considerable,  opium  is  the  only  resource:  a 
dose  may  be  (alten  as  soon  as  the  patient  perceives  its 
approach,  and  repeated  every  hour  or  two  until  a  re- 
mission is  procured.  The  vomiting,  which  generally 
attends,  is  described  by  Mr.  White  as  an  effort  of  na- 
ture to  dislodge  these  concretions :  but  it  seems  rather 
■to  be,  the  efiect  of  nervous  sympathy  between  the  parts 
suffering  "under  mechanical  irritation,  snd  the  stomach, 
as  in  the  case  of  strangulated  hernia  Some,  however, 
think  it  adrisable  to  gire  a  mild  emetic,  followed  by  an 
opiate,  though  probably  the  latter  only,  assisted  by  the 
warm  bath,  would  answer  a  better  purpose.  Purging 
medicines  may  perhaps  contribute  to  expel  the  stone. 
Of  these,  such  as  act  with  the  most  ease  may  be  con- 
tinued with  (he  greatest  safety,  as  sea-water,  the  wa- 
ters of  purging  springs,  neutral  salts,  &.c.  These  may 
be  repeated  every  other  day  for  several  months,  with, 
out  palling  the  appetite,  or  lessening  the  strength.  A 
little  calomel  and  rhubarb  may  also  be  taken  now  and 


then.  Mr.  White  says,  that  he  has  found  alcohol  sa« 
turated  with  the  ol.  tereb.  mther.  produce  advantageous 
efl'ects  in  a  short  time.  In  like  manner  a  late  French 
writer,  M.  Duiand,  in  hepatic  complaints  arising  from 
biliary  concretions,  prescribes  from  ten  to  twenty 
drops  of  a  mixture,  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  vitri- 
olic elher  and  spirit  of  turpentine.  This  he  directs  to 
be  taken  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day;  assist- 
ed by  opium,  laxatives,  emollient  clysters,  &c.  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Gall-stones  are  a  frequent  cause  of  the  jaundice  ; 
consequently  they  will  come  under  consideration  in  the 
article  Icteuus. 

GALLATU'RA,  that  part  of  the  white  of  an  egg 
which  is  more  dense  and  close  than  the  rest. 

GA'LLiE,  galls.  By  this  name  is  usually  denoted, 
any  protuberance  or  tumor,  produced  by  the  punc- 
ture of  insects,  on  plants  and  trees  of  different  kinds. 
These  galls  are  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  and  no  less 
dilterent  with  regard  to  their  internal  structure.  Some 
have  only  one  cavity,  and  others  a  number  of  small 
cells  communicating  with  each  other.  Some  of  them 
are  as  hard  as  the  wood  of  the  tree  they  grow  on, 
whilst  others  are  soft  and  spongy  ;  the  first  being 
termed  gall-nuts,  and  the  latter  berry-galls  or  apple- 
galls. 

The  gall  is  produced  thus  :  An  insect  of  the  fly  kind 
(the  cynips  querci-folii)  is  instructed  by  nature  to  take 
care  for  the  saf(  ty  of  her  young,  by  lodging  her  eggs 
in  a  woody  substance,  where  they  will  be  defended 
from  all  injuries :  she,  for  this  purpose,  wounds  the 
leaves  or  tender  branches  of  a  tree  ;  and  the  lacerated 
vessels,  discharging  their  contents,  soon  form  tumors 
about  the  holes  thus  made.  The  external  coat  of  this 
evcre.cence  is  dried  by  the  air,  and  grows  into  a  figure 
which  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  bow  of  an  arch, 
or  the  roundness  of  a  kernel.  This  little  ball  receives 
its  nutriment,  growth,  and  vegetation,  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  tree,  by  slow  degrees,  and  is  what  we  call 
the  gall-nut.  The  worm  that  is  hatched,  finds,  in  the 
substance  of  the  ball,  which  is  as  yet  very  tender,  a 
subsistence  suitable  to  its  nature  ;  gnaws  and  digests  it 
till  the  time  comes  for  its  transformation  to  anymj)h,  and 
from  that  state  changes  into  a  fly.  After  this,  it  dis- 
engages itself  and  takes  its  flight.  The  case,  however, 
is  not  similar  with  n  spect  to  the  gall-nut  that  ^^rovvs  in 
autumn.  The  cold  weather  frequently  comes  on  be- 
fore the  worm  is  transformed  into  a  fly,  or  before  the 
fly  can  pierce  through  its  inclosnre.  The  nut  falls  with 
the  leaves ;  and  the  fly  within,  spends  its  winter  in 
its  warm  house,  which  lying  buried  under  a  heap  of 
leaves,  remains  till  the  first  heats,  when  it  gnaws  its 
way  through,  and  ranges  at  large. 

Oak  galls,  in  a  very  small  quantity,  put  into  a  solu- 
tion of  vitriolated  iron  in  water,  though  bur  a  very  weak 
one,  give  it  a  purple  or  violet  colour,  which,  as  it 
grows  stronger,  becomes  black  ;  and  on  this  property 
depends  the  art  of  making  our  writing-ink,  as  also  the 
arts  of  dyeing  and"  dressing  leather,  and  other  manu. 
factares. 

The  best  galls  come  from  Aleppo:  these  are  not 
quite  round  and  smooth  like  the  other  sorts,  but  have 
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scvcral'fuberdcs  on  the  surface.  Galls  hare  a  rery 
au8(cro  styptic  taste,  without  any  smell  ;  they  are  very 
strong  astiingenis  ;  and,  as  such,  h;ive  been  sometimes 
made  use  of  both  internally  and  exteroaliy,  but  are  not 
now  much  taken  notice  of  by  medical  practitioners. 
Soire  rccommefid  an  ointment  of  powdered  galls  and 
hog's-lard  as  very  elTectual  in  certain  painful  states  of 
the  piles;  and  it  is  alleged,  that  the  internal  use  of  galls 
has  cured  intermittents,  after  the  Feruvtan  bark  has 
failed.  A  mixture  of  galls  with  bitters  and  aroraatics 
has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  bark.  TJ. 
Poupart  made  the  most  extensite  trials  of  this,  but  Dr. 
Cullen  states  the  amount  ol'  his  results  only  to  be  this  : 
that,  "  in  many  cases  the  galls  cured  the  intermittents, 
but  that  it  failed  also  in  many  cases  in  which  the  Peru- 
vian bark  afterwards  proved  successful." 

GA'LhM  TU'RCJCiE.    See  Gall.??. 

GALLIC  ACID,  a  peculiar  acid  which  is  extracted 
from  the  nut-gall,  that  grows  on  the  oak,  in  consequence 
of  the  puncture  of  an  insect ;  but  this  acid  is  also  found, 
in  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity,  in  all  sour  or  astrin- 
gent vegetable  substances.  See  GALLiE.  According 
to  the  experiments  of  different  chemists,  but  particu- 
larly the  academicians  of  Dijon,  the  properties  of  this 
acid  are  the  following  :  1.  That  the  products  of  die- 
tilled  nut-galls  become  black  with  the  solution  of  sul- 
phale  of  iron.  2.  That  an  ounce  of  this  substance 
communicates  to  cold  water  a  tincture,  from  which  3| 
drachms  ef  extract  are    obtained    by  evaporation. 

3.  That  this  infusion  reddens  turnsol  and  blue  paper. 

4.  That  the  same  principle  is  soluble  in  oils,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  5.  That  acids  dissolve  without  altering  it, 
and  without  depriving  it  of  the  property  of  producing 
a  black  precipitate  of  iron.  C.  I  hat  its  solution  in 
■water  precipitates  alkaline  sulphures.  7.  That  it  en- 
tirely decomposes  all,  solutions  of  metals,  and  commu- 
nicates a  colour  to  the  oxides  by  combining  v^  ith  them. 
8.  That  it  directly  dissolves  iron,  and  precipitates  sil- 
ver and  gold,  after  separating  them  from  their  solvents. 
Mr.  Sclieele  has  since  not  only  observed,  that  all  sour, 
astringent  plants  exhibit  marks  of  acidity,  but  has  dis- 
covered and  described  a  process  by  which  this  acid  may 
be  obtained  pure  and  crystallized.  It  is  this  :  Upon 
a  pound  of  nut-galls  in  powder  pour  six  pounds  of  dls- 
tilled  water  ;  leave  this  mixture  to  macerate  for  the 
space  of  fifteen  days,  in  the  temperature  of  from  68  to 
77  degrees ;  then  filtrate  the  liquor,  and  put  it  in  a 
stone  pot,  or  a  large  capsule  of  glass  ;  suflfer  it  to  eva- 
porate slowly  in  the  air;  a  mouldiness,  and  a  thick 
and  seemingly  glutinous  pellicle  is  then  formed  upon 
it,  mucilaginous  flakes  are  first  precipitated  in  great 
abundance;  the  solution  has  no  longer  a  very  astrin- 
gent taste,  but  is  more  sensibly  acid  than  before.  Af- 
ter it  has  been  two  or  three  months  exposed  to  the  air, 
there  is  observed  on  the  sides  of  the  vessels,  and  ad- 
hering to  them,  a  brown  plate,  covered  with  granu- 
lated crystals,  sparkling,  and  of  a  yellowish  grey  co- 
lour; the  same  crystals  exist  likewise  in  great  abun- 
dance on  the  under  side  of  the  thick  pellicle  which 
covers  the  liquor.  The  liquor  must  now  be  decanted 
off,  and  hot  alcohol  be  poured  on  the  flaky  sediment, 
the  pellicle,  and  the  crystalline  crust:  this  solvent 
takes  up  all  the  crystallized  salt,  but  affects  not  the 
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mucllag*.  This  spirituous  solution  is  then  evaporated, 
and  the  gallic  acid  is  obtained  from  it  jjurc,  in  small 
granulated  crystals,  of  a  grey  colour,  incliiiirg  a  little 
to  yellow,  and  brilliant.  The  gallic  acid  thus  piiriiied 
has  a  taste  somewhat  sour  and  astringent.  It  produces 
in  solutions  of  sulphate,  and  of  othor  salts  of  iron,  a 
very  fme  and  brilliant  black  precipitate.  It  gives  a  high 
red  colour  to  the  tincture  of  turnsol  ;  when  heat' d  in 
contact  with  air,  it  swells  and  kindle?,  dilfusiiig  aa 
agreeable  smell,  and  leaves  a  coal,  the  incineratttju  of 
which  is  very  difficult.  When  distilled  by  a  moderate 
fire,  a  part  of  it  is  dissolved  in  the  water  of  its  crys- 
tals, and  ascends  in  that  state  ;  another  part  is  sub- 
limed, without  being  decomposed,  in  small  silky  crys- 
tals.  A  strong  fire  separates  from  it  some  drops  of  oil, 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  carbonated  hydrogenous  gas. 
Nut-gall,  when  distilled  entire,  afiords  a  small  portion 
of  concrete  salt,  rcFembling  the  sublimated  gailic  acid. 
The  gailic  acid  requires  24  parts  of  cold  water  to  dis- 
solve  it;  but  of  boiling  water  only  three  parts.  Re- 
peated solution  and  crystallisation  do  not  whi*en  it  irt 
a  sensible  manner.  Alcohol  dissolves  it  much  movii 
fefficaciously  :  four  parts  of  this  liquid,  when  cold,  are 
sufficient  to  dissoj.ve  one  of  gallic  acid  :  when  boilin^j, 
it  dissolves  a  quantity  of  the  acid  equal  to  itself  in 
weight.  This  acid  disengages  the  carbonic  acid  from 
earthy  and  alkaline  bases,  when  its  action  is  assisted 
by  heat.  With  barytes,  magnesia,  and  lime,  it  forms 
salts  soluble  in  watci-,  and  especially  when  there  is  aiv 
excels  of  the  base.  Potass,  soda,  and  ammonia, 
combine  very  readily  with  it,  forming  gallates,  the 
properties  of  which  are  not  well  known.  'I'he  nitric 
converts  the  gailic  into  oxalic  acid.  The  gallic  acid 
precipitates  gold  in  a  brown  powder,  and  causes  a 
part  of  the  metal  to  appear  on  the  surface 'of  its  solu- 
tion in  a  brilliant  metallic  pellicle.  In  the  solution  of 
silver  it  produces  a  brown  precipitate  ;  and  soon  after 
the  precipitation,  a  plate  of  reduced  silver  appears  on 
the  surface  of  the  liquor.  From  mercury  it  produces 
an  orange  yellow  precipitate ;  from  copper  a  brown 
precipitate  ;  from  iron  a  beautiful  glittering  black  pre- 
cipitate ;  from  bismuth  a  citron  yellow  precipitate. 
Solutions  of  platina,  zinc,  tin.  cobalt,  and  manganese, 
sutler  no  alteration  from  the  action  of  this  acid. 

These  are  the  properties  which  Mr.  Scheele  gives  to 
the  gallic  acid  when  prepared  by  his  process,  and  they 
show  it  to  be  a  peculiar  acid,  distinct  from  all  others, 
but  its  intimate  nature  is  not  yet  sufficiently  known. 
Mr.  De  Morveau  has  obtained  from  it  a  n  sin  which  he 
supposes  to  be  the  acidifiable  base,  by  the  union  cf 
which  with  oxigenc  the  acid  is  constituted. 

GALLI'CUS  MOaiBUS, -the  French  disease,  or 
lues  venerea.    See  Lues  venerea. 

GALLINA'CEUS  LAPIS,  a  glossy  substance  pro- 
duced by  volcanic  fires,  the  same  with  tlie  lapis  obsi. 
dianus  of  the  ancients.  A  kind  of  it  is  brought  from 
Paris,  of  a  beautiful  black,  resembling  the  colour  of 
a  large  crow,  in  that  coiintry  named  gallina^o, 
'  GALLPNj^,  one  of  the  six  orders  of  birds,  ac- 
cording 10  the  classification  of  Linnaeus.  See 
Biros. 

GALLINA'GINIS,  caput.    See  Caput  oALf.i. 

NAGINIS. 
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GALLING,  the  same  as  excoriation.  See  Exco- 
riation. Whether  occasioned  by  friction  or  pressure, 
the  cause  is  to  be  removed,  and  such  lotions  and  other 
mild  remedies  are  to  be  applied,  as  are  likely  to  abate 
inflammation.  To  the  nates  of  infants,  excoriated  by 
their  own  urine,  starch  powder,  or  moistened  fuller's- 
earth  may  be  properly  applied,  but  by  no  means  ce- 
j'use,  or  any  of  the  preparations  of  lead,  as  these,  be- 
ing absorbed,  are  detrimenfal  to  health. 

GAJ^LOiV,  a  measure  of  capacity  for  liquids,  con- 
taining eight  pints,  or  four  quarts.    See  Congius. 

GALRE'DA,  a  name  formerly  given  to  a  kind  of 
jelly  made  by  boiling  the  cartilaginous  parts  of  ani- 
mals. In  Paracelsus  it  signifies  an  excrcmentitious 
niouldiness. 

GALVANISM,  (so  named  from  Galvani,  its  first 
discoverer)  ;  a  principle  in  nature,  in  many  respects 
fimilar  to  electricity.  The  experiments  of  modern  phi- 
losophers have  shown,  that  certain  convulsive  motions 
on  the  nerves  of  living  and  dead  animals,  may  be  ex- 
cited by  the  application  of  metallic  or  other  conductors 
of  electricity  ;  but  these  motions  may  also  be  induced, 
by  simply  touching  the  animal  fibre  with  two  different 
metals,  that  are  brought  in  contact  with  each  other  at 
the  same  moment.  Whatever  two  metals  be  chosen, 
they  will,  with  a  few  exceptions,  produce  those  re- 
markable contractions,  when  applied  in  the  manner 
hereafter  described  ;  but  the  most  powerful  are,  zinc 
!tnd  silver,  or  zinc  and  gold  ;  or  in  general,  zinc,  tin, 
©r  lead,  when  used  in  combination  with  gold,  silver, 
iiiolybdena,  steel,  or  copper. 

These  singular  phenomena  take  place  in  conse- 
quence of  a  mutual  communication  between  any  two 
points  of  contact,  whether  more  or  less  distant,  in  a 
system  of  muscular  and  nervous  organs.  The  extent  of 
this  communication  may  be  considered  as  a  complete 
circle  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which,  comprising 
the  organs  of  the  animal  under  the  experiment,  is  called 
the  animal  arc ;  the  other,  which  is  formed  by  the  me- 
tals or  G«/iifm/c exciters,  is  denominated  the  excitatory 
arc;  and  consists  of  mare  than  one  piece,  of  various  kinds. 

Besides  the  effects  thus  produced  on  the  muscles, 
the  impressions  made  on  the  organs  of  sense  are  equally 
remarkable.  And  as  the  experiments  illusfraling  them 
may  be  easily  repeated,  wc  shall  specify  some  of  the 
most  interesting.  For  instance,  if  a  thin  plate  of  zinc 
be  placed  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue,  and  a 
half-crown,  shilling,  or  silver  tea-spoon,  be  laid  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  tongue,  and  both  metals  after 
a  short  space  of  time  be  brought  into  contact,  a  pecu- 
liar sensation,  similar  to  taste,  will  be  perceived  at  tha 
moment  when  the  mutual  toueh  happens.  If  the  silver 
be  put  beneath,  and  the  zinc  upon  the  tongue,  the 
same  sensation  will  arise,  but  in  a  vv'caker  degree,  re. 
pcmbiing  diluted  ammonia,  from  which  it  has  been 
thought  to  derive  its  origin. 

If  a  silver  probe  be  introduced  as  far  as  convenient 
into  one  of  the  nostrils,  and  then  be  brought  into  con- 
tact  with  a  piece  of  zinc  placed  on  the  tongue,  a  sensa- 
tion not  unlike  a  strong  Hash  of  light  will  be  produced 
in  the  corresponding  eye,  at  the  instant  of  contact.  A 
similar  perception  will  result,  both  at  the  moment  of 
contact  and  that  of  separation;  if  one  of  the  metals  be 


applied  as  high  as  possible  between  the  gums  and  uppej 
lip,  and  the  other  in  a  similar  situation  with  the  under 
lip.  or  even  under  the  tongue. 

Lastly,  when  a  probe  or  rod  of  zinc,  and  another  of 
silver,  are  introduced  as  far  back  as  possible  into  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  the  irritations  produced  by  bringing 
the  external  ends  into  contact,  are  very  powerful ; 
and  that  caused  by  the  zinc  is  similar  in  taste  to  the 
s.*.)sation  arising  from  its  application  to  the  tongue. 

But  it  is  on  the  vast  accuinnlation  of  this  jyozcer  in 
Volta's  apparatus  (or  pile,  as  it  is  called),  that  the 
discovery  on  which  the  application  of  Galvanism  to 
medical  purposes  chiefly  depends.  It  consists  of  a 
number  of  copper  or  silver  plates  (which  last  are  pre- 
ferable), together  with  an  equal  number  of  plates  com- 
posed of  tin,  or  still  better  of  zinc,  and  a  similar  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  card,  leather,  or  woollen  cloth,  the 
last  of  which  substances  appears  to  be  the  most  suit- 
able. These  last  should  be  well  soaked  in  wafer  satu- 
rated with  common  salt,  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  more 
effectually,  with  nitre. — The  silver  or  copper  may  be 
pieces  of  money,  and  the  plates  of  zinc  may  be  cast  of 
the  same  size.  A  pile  is  then  to  be  formed,  by  placing 
a  piece  of  silver  on  a  corresponding  one  of  zinc,  and 
on  thena  a  piece  of  wet  cloth  or  card  ;  which  is  to  be 
repeated  alternately,  till  the  number  required  be  ar- 
ranged in  regular  succession.  .  But,  as  the  pieces  are 
apt  to  tumble  down,  if  their  numbers  be  considerable, 
unless  properly  secured,  it  will  be  adviscable  to  sup. 
port  them  by  means  of  three  rods  of  glass,  or  baked 
wood,  fixed  into  a  flat  wooden  pedestal,  and  touching 
the  pieces  of  metal  at  three  equi-distant  points.  Upon 
these  rods  may  be  made  to  slide  a  small  circular  piece 
of  wood  perforated  with  three  holes,  which  will  serve 
to  keep  the  top  of  the  pile  firm,  and  the  different  layers 
in  close  contact.  The  moistened  pieces  should  likewise 
be  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of  the  metal,  and  gently 
squeezed  before  they  are  applied,  to  prevent  the  su- 
perfluous moisture  from  insinuating  itself  between  the 
pieces  of  metal  ;  (see  a  representation  of  this  pile  ia 
Plate  IV.)  Thus  constructed,  the  apparatus  affords- 
a  perpetual  current  of  the  animal  electric  fluid,  or  Gal- 
vanic inQuencc,  through  any  conductor  that  commu- 
nicates between  the  uppermost  and  lowest  plate;  and, 
if  one  hand  be  applied  to  the  latter,  and  the  other  to^ 
the  highest  metal,  a  shock  will  be  perceived,  which- 
may  be  repcaied  as  often  as  the  contact  is  renewed. 
This  shock  greatly  resembles  that  given  by  the  tor-- 
pcdo,  or  gijmnotus  eleciricus :  and,  according  to  the- 
larger  size  of  the  metallic  plates,  the  shock  will  be 
proportionably  stronger.  The  inten:-,ity  of  the  charge, 
however,  is  so  low,  that  it  cannot  penetrate  the  dr^-. 
skin  :  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  wet  both  hands, 
and  to  grasp  a  piece  of  metal  in  order  to  produce  the 
desired  etiect.  Its  power  may  be  considerably  in-- 
creased,  both  by  an  elevation  of  temperature,  anil  by 
augmenting  the  niimbjr  of  pieces  that  compose  the 
pile.  Tlius  twenty  pieces  of  each  will  emit  a  shock, 
that  is  very  perceptible  in  the  arms ;  if  100  be  em- 
ployed, a  very  severe  but  tremulous  and  continued: 
scnsalion  will  extend  even  to  the  shoulders;  and,  if 
the  surface  of  the  skin  be  broken,  the  action  of  the 
Galvanic  influence  will  be  uncommonly  painful. 
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The  scnsaSlon  of  a  flash  or  shock  with  this  appa- 
ratus, does  not  materially  differ  from  that  produced  by 
two  simple  plates  ;  but  it  may  be  effected  in  various 
•ways,  especially  if  one  or  both  hands  be  applied  in  a 
wet  s;ate  to  the  lowest  plate  of  the  pile  ;  or  any  part 
of  the  face  be  brought  into  contact  with  a  wire  com- 
municating with  the  top  piece.  Further,  if  a  wire  bo 
held  between  the  teeth,  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  tongue, 
that  organ,  as  well  as  the  lips,  will  become  convulsed, 
the  Hash  will  appear  before  the  eye,  and  a  very  pun- 
gent taste  will  be  perceived  in  the  month. 

Many  have  supposed  Galvanism  and  electricity  to  be 
influenced  by  the  same  principles.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  a 
late  writer  on  the  subject,  is  of  opinion,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  they  may 
be  thus  distinguished: — "Galvanism,"  says  he,  'i  is 
the  portion  of  electricity  which  forms  a  component 
part  of  the  conducting  body,  in  the  act  of  undergoing 
a  change  in  its  capacity  from  a  greater  to  a  less  state  ; 
while  electricity  is  the  result  of  a  temporary  clt<inge  in 
non-conducting  bodies,  insomuch  that  their  capacities 
become,  by  attrition,  momentarily  increased.  Gal- 
vanism  is  never  produced  by  any  changes  in  non-con- 
ductors, while  electricity  is  accumulated  by  them 
alone."  We  agree  with  the  editors  of  the  Edin.  Med. 
and  Phys.  Journal,  in  doubting  the  accuracy  of  this 
distinction  ;  at  least  there  are  some  phenomena,  com- 
monly regarded  as  electric,  which,  by  the  terms  of 
this  definition,  should  arrange  themselves  under  the 
Galvanic.  Aqueous  vapour,  they  observe  for  exam, 
pie,  is  a  conductor,  and,  in  passing  to  the  state  of 
water,  its  capacity  is  diminished  ;  yet  the  electricity 
which  is  given  out  during  this  change  has' never  been 
considered  as  Galvanic. 

With  regard  to  metals,  a  simple  Galvanic  scries 
formed  from  them  generally  consists  of  two,  the  one 
more  Oiidable  than  the  olher,  with  a  moist  substance 
interposed,  or  of  a  single  metal  so  placed  as  to  have 
one  surface  only  undergoing  the  process  of  oxidation. 
Now,  whenever  a  metal  becomes  oxidated,  its  capacity 
for  electricity  is  diminished,  a  portion  of  its  combined 
electricity  is  given  out,  positive  signs  of  electricity  are 
evinced,  and  a  sensible  electrometer  will  be  made  to 
diverge  with  the  same  electricity  as  is  produced  by  ex- 
cited glass.  In  consequence  of  the  oxidation  of  one 
of  the  surfaces'of  ftie  metal,  its  natural  electricity  be- 
comes disturbed,  and  the  direction  in  which  It  will 
have  a  tendency  to  move  will  be  towards  that  surface 
which  is  undergoing  the  change  in  capacity.  "  If  a 
plate  of  zinc  be  supposed  to  be  divided  into  a  nuuilaer 
of  lamina  or  strata,  the  superior  stratum  being  thrown 
into  a  state  of  readily  parting  with  its  combined  elec- 
tricity, and  the  successive  strata  being  similarly  acted 
on,  the  electricity  in  the  plate  will  be  thrown  into 
motion,  and  the  direction  will  be  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  plate,  towards  the  side  which  is  undergoing 
a  chemical  change.  In  consequence  of  this  disturb- 
ance, the  side  of  the  plate  of  zinc  which  is  not  exposed 
to  moisture,  or  to  the  action  of  any  lluid,  M'ill  be  in  a 
Begativc  state;  or,  in  other  words,  will  contain  less 
than  its  natural  quantity  of  the  electric  fluid,  while  the 
other  will  be  in  a  positive  state  of  electricity. 

"  When  a  conducting  medium  is  placed  between 


both  sides  of  a  plate  of  ^inc,  then  an  equallizatlon  is 
effected.  The  surface  under  ths  chemical  action  of  the 
fluid  being  freed  of  its  excess  of  electricity,  and  the 
olher  side  recovering  its  original  state,  the  oxidifying 
process  again  goes  on,  and  thus  centinucs,  so  long  as 
the  metallic  ore  completes  the  circuit  between  the 
sides. 

"  As  zinc  undergoes  this  change  with  so  great  a  fa- 
cility, in  order  to  produce  a  perfect  Galvanic  combi- 
nation, it  is  necessary  to  guard  and  defend  one  of  its 
sides  from  any  change  by  coating  it  with  a  metallic 
substance,  the  capacity  of  which  for  electricity  is  not 
so  easily  altered;  such  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  &c. 
These  metals,  when  soldered  to  zinc,  are  not  otherwise 
useful  than  because  they  are  less  acted  on  by  the  fluid 
than  the  zinc  would  have  been;  and  hence,  as  to  the 
slate  of  electricity,  they  may  be  simply  deemed  to 
accord  with  the  zinc  surface  with  which  they  are 
united." 

What  we  have  here  quoted  from  Mr.  Wilkinson's 
work,  will  afford  some  notion  of  what  may  be  called 
the  chemical  theorij  of  the  Galvanic  pile,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  mechanical  or  moto-electric  theory  of 
Volta,  which  attributes  the  whole  phenomena  to  the 
displacement  of  electricity  by  the  simple  coiitact  of  two 
dissimilar  metals,  and  considers  the  interposed  lluid 
in  the  pile  as  performing  the  office  of  a  conductor 
merely. 

During  the  action  of  the  Galvanic  pile,  it  is  certain 
that  the  chemical  changes  to  which  the  evolution  of 
electricity,  in  the  former  theory,  is  referred,  are  con- 
stantly going  on  ;  and  that  the  production  of  the 
electric  fluid  is  nearly  proportionate  to  these  changes. 
A  strong  objection  too,  to  the  Voltaic  theory,  arises 
from  the  interesting  discovery  of  Mr.  Davy,  Professor 
of  chemistry  of  the  Royal  Institution,  that  two  metals 
are  not  necessary  to  the  construction  of  an  efficient 
Galvanic  series ;  that  a  scries  formed  of  plates  of  one 
metal  only,  so  arranged  that  one  side  only  of  each 
plate  shall  suffer  oxidation,  while  the  other  side  is. 
protected  from  change,  sets  the  electric  current  equally 
in  motion.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  establi  hed  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  doubt,  by  the  experiments  of 
Volta,  that  if  two  dissimilar  and  insulated  metallic 
plates  be  brought  into  contact,  and  afterwards  sepa- 
rated, they  will  be  found  to  be  differently  electrified, 
the  one  positively,  the  other  negatively.  If  copper 
and  zinc  be  the  metals  employed,  the  zinc  positively, 
and  the  copper  negatively,  so  that  the  developement 
of  the  electric  fluid  is  proved  to  be  quite  independent 
of  any  humid  conductor,  and  consequently  of  che- 
mical change  ;  when  humid  substances  arc  interposed, 
it  is  also  well  known,  that  the  oxidable  metal  is  more 
rapidly  oxidated  in  consequence  of  the  displacLjment 
of  the  electricity,  occasioned  by  the  contact  of  the 
dissimilar  metals,  than  it  would  be  if  exposed  alone  to 
the  same  chemical  agent ;  and  in  every  Galvanic  series, 
that  the  quantity  of  oxidation  is  proportionate  to  the. 
force  of  the  electric  current  developed  by  the  appa- 
ratus. 

It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  we  have  no  means 
of  determining  satisfactorily  the  priority  of  these  two 
events,  in  the  Galvanic  battery,  the  oxidation  of  the 
M  2 
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nwfallic  plates,  and  the  developement  of  the  electric 
liuid,  are  so  perfectly  synchronous. 

While  we  admit  the  evolution  of  the  electricity  as 
an  eflect  of  the  oxidation  of  one  side  of  the  metallic 
plate,  and  consequent  change  of  its  capacity,  wc  are 
induced,  from  the  experiments  of  Volta,  from  the 
history  of  the  doublers  of  electricity,  and  from  the 
more  rapid  oxidation  of  zinc  exposed  to  moisture,  in 
contact  with  another  dissimilar  metal,  than  when  ex- 
posed alone  to  the  same  moisture,  to  attribute  the  ori- 
ginal  dis|)lacement  of  electricity  to  the  simple  contact 
of  dissimilar  metals  or  dissimilar  surfaces  of  the  same 
metal,  whereby  the  two  metals,  or  the  two  sides  of  the 
same  metal,  become  diti'crenlly  charged.  This  is  cer- 
tainly true,  at  least  of  dissimilar  metals;  but  when  the 
series  is  arranged  with  interposed  humid  substances  by 
the  oxidation  of  one  of  the  metals,  there  is  a  greater 
developement  of  electricity,  in  consequence  of  this 
chemical  change,  so  that  the  oxidation  and  the  elec- 
trical current  seem  mutually  to  affect  each  other  ;  a 
more  rapid  oxidation  being  caused  by  the  electrical 
current,  while  the  electricity  itself  is  more  rapidly  evol- 
•ved  in  consequence  of  the  oxidation. 

The  opinion  of  Volta,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  it  sup- 
posed the  interposed  tluid  in  the  pile  to  act  merely  as  a 
conductor,  is  now  ascertained  to  be  erroneous.  Those 
fiuids  produce  the  most  active  effects,  which  most  pow- 
erfully act  upon  and  oxidate  the  metallic  substance  ; 
and  the  evolution  of  electricity  is  proportionate  to  the 
oxidation. 

But  a  part  of  tho  siibjcct  most  essential  to  a  work 
of  this  kind,  is,  the  individual  purposes  to  which  Gal- 
vanism is  applicable  in  the  cure  of  diseases.  On  this 
head  our  sources  of  infurinatiou  are  very  limited.  Dr. 
Augustin,  of  Berlin,  in  his  pamphlet  on  Galvanism 
and  its  medical  application,  after  giving  a  brief  account 
of  its  phenomena,  concludes  with  a  description  of  the 
effects  of  Volta's  pile  on  the  human  body,  and  points 
out  the  diseases  in  which  it  may  be  successfully  em- 
ployed. 

He  says — "  When  a  pile  is  properly  constructed,  a 
most  sensible  stroke  will  be  felt,  on  touching  with  wet 
hands,  or  by  means  of  si'ver  spoons,  the  upper  and 
lower  extremities  of  the  pile ;  the  sensation,  however, 
does  not  extend  itself,  nor  penetrate  into  the  breast 
so  much  as  from  an  electrical  stroke  ;  but  when  the 
chain  is  continued  to  be  shut,  the  sensation  becomes 
inorc  permane'.u  and  disagreeable,  which  likewise  takes 
place  on  putting  each  cluiin  into  a  glass  of  water,  ami 
holding  each  hand  in  one  of  the  glasses.  These  sen- 
sations, however,  prove  nio'C  lively  when  the  pile  is 
'fresh  constructed,  but  dccna.ve  the  longer  it  stands, 

Jjaitic'jlarly  when  the  ends  of  the  pile  have'been  com- 
)ined  with  each  other  by  the  contact  of  the  two  chains. 
It  is  however  singular,  that  the  force  of  the  pile  may 
be  renewed  and  restored  by  shaking  the  chains.  The 
punt^ent  pain  perceived  on  touching  both  ends  of  the 
pile  with  wet  lingers  increases,  if  he,  who  touches 
them,  is  insulated.  When  several  persons  take  hold 
of  one-another  by  the  hands,  which  must  be  wet,  and 
•when  those  at  the  two  ends  touch  the  two  extremities 
of  the  pile,  all  of  them  receive  a  slight  sensation, 
which  is  not  so  strong  as  in  a  single  person,  though  it 


becomes  stronger  if  they  are  insulated.  "  The  commo- 
tions become  evidently  more  lively  on  moistening  (he 
fingers,  with  which  the  extremities  of  the  pile  are 
touched,  with  a  solution  of  common  salt,  but  they  are 
the  most  forcible  if  a  part  of  the  touching  linger  is 
deprived  of  its  epidermis.  Galvanism,  applied  by 
means  of  Volta's  pile,  shows  a  most  sensible  ellect  on 
the  organs  of  sense,  and  particularly  on  the  eyes  ;  for 
on  applying  the  two  wires  of  the  zinc  and  silver  side 
on  the  skin  beneath  the  eye-lids,  which  has  been  pre- 
viously moistened  with  salt  water,  a  burning  pain  will 
arise,  and  the  light  be  put  into  a  vibrating  motion  al- 
ternately in  both  eyes,  which  continues  as  long  as  th& 
wires  remain  at  the  above  place.  The  same  phenome- 
non appears,  when  we  touch  with  one  hand  a  wire 
that  is  placed  in  a  glass  of  water,  whilst  we  apply  the 
wet  eye-lid  to  the  metallic  plate  of  the  upper  extre- 
mity of  the  pile.  The  vibration  of  light,  however,  is 
particularly  strong,  on  applying  one  wire  on  a  spot 
above  the  eye-brow  that  has  been  previously  deprived 
of  its  epidermis,  and  on  putting  the  other  wire  into  the 
nose  or  mouth;  as  the  Hashes  of  lightning  and  the 
strokes,  which  then  extend  themselves  through  the 
whole  head,  are  frequently  so  violent  and  stupefying, 
as  to  cause  lipothymia,  when  the  pile  consists  of 
twenty  or  thirty  strata.  The  other  organs  of  sense  are 
likewise  evidently  affected  from  Galvanism,  by  means 
of  Volta's  pile.  On  bringing,  for  instance,  the  wire  o, 
lig.  8  (PI.  IV.),  into  the  ear  that  has  been  previously 
moistened,  whilst  the  other  wire  b,  fig.  8,  is  held  by 
the  Irand  in  a  glass  of  water,  a  stroke  and  a  strong 
sound  will  be  perceived  in  the  ear,  which  becomes 
more  benumbed  if  the  wire  b  is  taken  out  of  the  water 
and  applied  to  the  other  ear,  so  as  to  bring  bo^h  info 
the  connection  of  the  chains.  On  twisting  wire  about 
the  ears,  moistened  with  salt  water,  so  that  the  ends 
of  the  wire  can  be  immersed  into  glasses  of  water,  in 
which  the  chains  fastened  at  the  extremities  of  the  pile 
are  placed,  a  giddiness  is  occasioned,  and  most  beau- 
tiful Hashes  of  lightning  will  be  seen.  The  sensations 
of  sound,  however,  and  tingling  in  the  ear,  become 
particularly  strong  when  Ave  put  a  conductor  applied 
to  the  Eustachian  tube  in  combination  with  a  chain. 
On  dipping  a  finger  into  one  of  the  a^jove  glasses,  and 
into  the  other  a  zinc  bar,  and  touching  this  with  the 
tongue,  insupportable  pains  will  be  felt,  a  flash  of 
lightning  be  seen,  and  a  singular  sourish  taste  remain 
some  time  after.  Tliese  phenomena,  however,  are 
found  to  diifer  remarkably  by  the  manner  in  which  the 
chains  are  touched,  whether  by  the  silver  side  or  by 
the  zinc  side  of  the  p/le,  or  whether  they  are  con- 
nected or  separated;  because,  in  case  of  either  shut- 
ting or  disuniting  the  chains,  the  feelings  arising  from 
the  silver  side,  and  that  from  the  zinc  side,  are  always 
oi)posite  to  one  another  ;  and,  what  is  most  curious, 
the  sensation  which  is  occasioned  on  shutting  the  chains 
at  the  silver  side  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  zinc  side, 
when  the  chains  are  disjoined,  while  the  feeling  at  the 
silver  side  changes  into  that  which  was  perceived  on 
the  zinc  side  when  the  chains  were  shut,  and  V2ce 
versa.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  strokes  perceived 
in  the  fingers,  the  finger  at  the  zinc  wire  6,  of  Volta's 
pile,  feels  a  sensation  as  if  a  string  was  tied  round  it. 
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■whereas  a  disagreeable  pungent  feeling  passes  throngh 
the  finger  at  the  silver  wire,  from  the  point  of  contact 
in  all  directions  ;  but,  on  disjoining  the  chain,  this 
sensation  changes,  so  that  what  the  finger  at  the  silver 
wire  felt,  is  then  felt  by  the  finger  of  the  zinc  wire, 
and  vice  versa.  When  the  circle  or  chain  is  formed, 
by  means  of  the  tongue,  by  bringing  it  into  contact 
with  the  silver  wire  6,  fig.  8,  of  the  battery,  whilst 
one  end  is  applied  to  the  zinc  wire,  a  very  strong  shock 
will  be  perceived  in  the  tongue,  from  which  an  im- 
pression remains  at  the  spot  Avhcre  the  shock  took 
place.  On  forming  the  chain  with  the  tongue,  ap- 
plied at  the  silver  side,  a  very  disagreeable  shock  is 
produced,  which  leaves  behind  it  a  feeling  as  if  a  hole 
were  struck  into  the  tongue.  When  tlie  tongue  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  zinc  side,  and  the  circle 
formed  by  another  part  of  the  body,  a  sensation  of 
heat  will  be  felt,  together  with  the  shock  and  the 
sourish  taste  ;  which,  however,  on  di'-joining  the  chains, 
is  changed  into  thy  opposite  sen-alion  of  cold,  and 
ruce  versa,  when  the  tongue  is  in  contact  with  the 
siher  side.  The  sensations  produced  in  tiie  nose  dilfer 
likewise,  according  to  the  manner  of  applying  (he 
wire:  when  we  apply  the  silver  wire,  an  inclinafion 
to  sneeze  will  arise,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  zinc 
wire.  On  bringing  the  ear  in  contact  with  the  zinc 
side  of  the  battery,  a  clear  sound  is  perceived,  which 
becomes  stronger  when  the  ear  is  brought  in  contact 
with  the  silver  side.  The  phenomena  produced  in 
the  eyes  difler  also  according  to  the  different  manner 
in  which  the  eye  is  brought  in  contact  with  Volta's 
pile." 

Mr.  Wilkinson  has  collected  several  facts  on  this 
subject.  In  the  first  volume  of  his  work,  an  account 
is  given  of  the  trials  which  have  been  made,  by  the  con- 
tinental physicians,  of  tiic  use  of  Galvanism  in  the  cure 
of  diseases  ;  and,  in  his  concluding  cha'pter,  he  gives 
us  the  following  as  the  result  of  his  own  experience. 

1.  In  cases  of  paralysis  fro?n  organic  defect,  or 
from  pressure  on  the  brfiin,  the  stimulus  of  Galvanism 
is  useless  or  prejudicial.  But  where  loss  of  motion  and 
sensation  arises  from  defective  energy,  it  may  be  used 
wl'th  benefit.  Though  Mr.  Wilkinson  confesses  he  has 
never  succeeded  in  restoring  the  patient  to  his  original 
sensibility,  he  has,  in  many  instances,  considerably 
assisted  the  powers  of  motion.  In  some  very  distress- 
ing cases,  considerable  relief  has  been  obtained: — An 
individual,  aged  67,  residing  in  London,  and  well 
known  as  a  clay  figure-maker,  had  laboured  under  a 
paralytic  attack  nearly  18  months.  All  the  usual  re- 
medies, as  well  as  electricity,  had  been  tried  in  vain, 
insomuch  that,  at  the  above  period,  he  was  so  totally 
deprived  of  motion,  that  he  could  not  rise  from  his 
chair  without  assistance.  Having  been  brought  to 
Mr.  V/ilkinson's  house  in  a  coach,  for  the  space  of 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  transmitted  the  power 
of  about  twelve  plates,  through  the  forehead  and  the 
back  of  the  neck.  This  mode  of  application  was  con- 
tinued for  three  or  four  days  ;  and  the  fluid  made  to  pass 
afterwards  from  the  forehead  through  the  affected  arm. 
In  less  than  a  fortnight  he  had  recovered  the  faculty  of 
•  motion  to  such  a  degree  as  to  bo  able  to  walk  from 


his  own  to  Mr.  W.'s  house,  a  distance  of  at  least  half 
a  mile.  In  this  state  he  remained  in  a  manner  station- 
ary; and  although  the  Galvanism  was  still  continued 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  still  no  perceptible  change 
was  observed  to  take  place. 

2.  In  deafness.  Where  this  proceeds  from  defective 
energy  of  the  auditory  nerve,  or  from  a  relaxation  of 
the  membrana  tympani.  Galvanism  has  had  good  ellects. 
In  all  other  cases  it  has  done  nagood. 

3.  In  amaurosis  and  weakness  of  siglit,  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson observes,  that  he  cannot  speak  so  favourably  as 
in  cases  of  deafness.  He  has  tried  it  both  in  incipient 
amaurosis,  and  in  the  completely  formed  gutta  serena, 
without  any  b  nefit  whatever. 

4.  In  spasmodic  affections,  and  in  cases  where  there 
is  a  delect  of  motion  or  want  of  action,  Mr.  Wilkinsoa^ 
has  been  more  successful,  lie  says—"  In  involuntary 
actions  of  the  muscles,  I  know  of  no  remedy  so  effi- 
cacious as  Galvanism.  In  a  contracted  state  of  the 
fingers  or  hands,  however  clenched,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  this  principle  for  the  space  of  a  few  minutes, 
it  rarely  fails  to  induce  a  relaxation.  In  cases  of  cramp, 
if  of  long  continuance,  and  even  tetanus  or  locked  jaw, 
it  has  afforded  relief  in  a  short  .space  of  time,  [n  con- 
tractions of  the  joints,  and  in  all  cases  of  rigidity,  it 
will  be  found  a  very  advantageous  stimulus,  which  will 
greatly  contribute  to  the  restoration  of  motion."  , 

5.  In  lameness  from  gout.,  it  has  been  attended  with 
the  happiest  effects,  ftir  Wilkinson  has  also  found  it 
extremely  useful  in  the  discussion  of  indolent  tumors 
and  scrofulous  swellings. 

6.  In  cases  of  mental  derangement,  two  instances  of 
the  good  cft'ects  of  Galvanism  have  been  adduced  by 
Aldiivi  ;  but,  in  these  diseases,  ]\Ir.  Wilkinson  himself 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  experience. 

7.  In  some  distressing  female  complaints,  nervous 
head-aehs,  and  the  like,  he  has  derived,  however,  great 
advantage  from  the  employment  of  Galvanism. 

8.  In  suspended  animation.,  the  effects  of  Galvanism 
deserve  to  be  tried,  but  in  these  cases  experience  seems 
still  wanting. 

From  these  satements  it  appears,  how  much  the 
medical  use  of  Galvanism  deserves  to  be  recommended, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  few  practical  observa- 
tions which  have  hitherto  been  made  on  that  subject, 
we  are  entitled  to  expect  no  inconsiderable  advantages 
from  so  powerful  and  penetrating  a  stimulus.  In  en)- 
ploying  it,  however,  for  the  cure  of  diseases,  we  should 
always  consider  the  topical  as  well  as  the  general  state 
of  irritability,  in  order  to  prevent  any  bad  consequen- 
ces which  may  arise  from  applying  too  strong  a  degree 
of  this  stimulus.  A  strong  Galvanic  shock  generally 
occasions  lassitude  and  a  kind  of  lameness,  which  con- 
tinues for  a  whole  day,  particularly  if  we  have  for 
any  long  time  exposed  ourselves  to  the  action  of  the 
battery.  Thus,  Mr.  Rutter,  a  gentleman  to  whose 
experiments  we  are  indjbted  for  many  interesting  ex- 
lilanations  with  respect  to  this  subject,  felt  a  general 
indisposition,  attended  with  weariness  and  duluess  in 
the  head,  after  having  exposed  himself  for  a  whoie. 
hour  to  the  action  of  i).  strong  battery,  which  consisted 
of  iOO  strata.    laflammatious  of  the  eyes  after  coa- 
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finued  exporimenis  with  light,  debilitated  insensibility 
of  the  tongue,  catarrhs  after  frequent  experiments  in 
tiie  nose,  vertii^o  and  head-ach  after  violent  strolies 
th  rough  the  head,  and  tooth-ach,  which  always  ensue 
after  any  experiment  has  been  long  continued  at  any 
of  the  above  parts  of  the  head,  are  the  common  con- 
sequences of  Galvanising.  These  undoubtedly  ari<e 
from  this  stimulus  having  acted  too  violently  on  the 
healthy  degree  of  irritability.  In  diseases,  therefore, 
"where  a  great  irritability  prevails,  attended  with  debi- 
lity, we  ought  only  to  employ  it  in  a  weak  degree; 
but  in  paralyses  from  indirect  debility,  we  may  imme- 
diately begin  with  violent  commotions.  Regard  should 
also  be  had  to  the  organ  oa  which  we  intend  to  act. 
The  weakest  degree  of  Galvanism  is  produced  by  means 
of  two  small  metallic  plates,  M^hich  are  placed  near 
each  other,  on  any  part  of  the  body  that  has  been  pre- 
viously deprived  of  its  epidermis. 

Dr.  Grapengicsser's  apparatus  for  employing  Galva- 
nism for  the  cure  of  deafness,  and  which,  by  a  slight 
change  in  the  arrangement  of  ifs  parts,  may  be  adapted 
to  the  application  of  this  remedy  in  other  diseases,  is 
shown  in  PI.  IV.  fig.  7.  Is  a  machine  for  fastening  the 
conductors  in  the  ears,  by  which  the  conductors  can 
be  turned  in  all  directions.  It  consists  of  a  hoop  of 
whalebone,  a,  b,  which  is  fastened  to  a  strap  of  lea- 
ther, taflety,  or  velvet,  whicli  can  be  buckled  round 
the  head,  c,  f,  c.  From  each  end  of  that  hoop  an  arm 
of  brass,  with  double  joints,  ending  in  a  case,  in  which 
a  glass  pillar,  g,  h,  moves  up  and  down  :  at  the  end  of 
the  glass  pillar  is  another  case,  k,  through  which  pas- 
ses a  glass  tube  with  the  conductor. 

Fig.  8.  This  machine  applied  to  the  head  of  a  person, 
after  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  pile. 

Fig.  9.  A  conducting  plate  from  w  hich  the  chains 
proceed. 

GAMA'NDRA.    See  Gambogia. 
GAMBIF/NSE  GUMMI.    See  Kino. 
GAMBOGE.    See  Gambogia. 

G  AMBO''GIA,  (from  6aw&fy«, where  it  is  procured) ; 
Gambogium ;  Gumniigiitta;  Gamandra ;  Gamboge.  The 
tree  from  which  this  gummi-resinous  juice  is  obtained, 
-constitutes,  accorxling  to  Koenig,  a  physician,  who  re- 
sided many  years  at  Tranqucbar,  a  new  genus,  which 
is  called  Stalaginitif!.  Gamboge  is  chiefly  brought  to 
us  in  large  cakes  or  rolls,  from  Cambaja,  in  the  East 
Indies.  The  best  sort  is  of  a  deep  yellow  or  orange 
colour  ;  breaks  shining  and  free  from  dross :  it  has  no 
smell,  and  very  little  taste,  unlets  kept  in  the  mouth 
for  some  time,  when  it  impresses  as-light  sense  of  acri- 
mony. It  immediately  communicates  to  spirit  of  wine 
a  briglit  golden  colour,  and  almost  entirely  dissolves  in 
it ;  Geoll'roy  says,  except  the  sixth  part.  Alkaline 
salts  enable  water  to  act  upon  this  substance  power- 
fully as  a  menstruum  ^  the  solution  made  by  their  means 
is  som(Mvhat  transparent,  of  a  deep  blootl-red  colour, 
and  passes  the  lilter:  the  dulcified  spirit  of  sal  ammo- 
jiiac  (sp.  amnion.)  entirely  diNSoIves  it,  and  takes  up  a 
considerable  quantity  ;  and,  what  is  pretty  remarkable, 
this  solution  mixes  either  with  water  or  spirit,  without 
growing  turbid.  As  a  medicine,  gamboge  evacuates 
powerfully  both  upwards  and  downwards:  and  some 
condemn  it  as  acting  with  too  great  violence.  Geof- 


froy  seems  particularly  fond  of  it,  howfiver,  and  in- 
forms us,  that  he  has  frequently  given  from  two  to  four 
grains,  v/ithout  its  proving  at  all  emetic  ;  but  this  ac- 
count is  not  to  be  depended  on.  It  has  been  used  in 
<lrop:;y  with  cream  of  tartar,  to  correct  its  operation. 
It  is  also  recommended  by  some,  jo'ncd  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  vegetable  alkali,  to  destroy  the  tape-worm. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  remedy  alluded  to  by  VanSwieten, 
■which  was  employed  by  Dr.  Ilerenschward,  and  with 
him  proved  so  successful  in  the  removal  of  the  ta;nia 
lata.    Sec  T.??iVTA. 

GAMBO^GIUM.    See  Gambogia. 

GANGLION,  (of  the  Gr.  yayyXm,  a  knot),  in 
anatomy,  a  tumor  or  knot  frequently  found  in  the  course 
of  the  nerves,  and  which  is  not  morbid  :  for  wherever 
any  nerve  sends  out  a  branch,  or  receives  one  from 
another,  or  where  two  nerves  join  together,  there  is 
generally  a  ganglion  or  plexus ;  as  may  be  seen  at  the 
beginning  of  all  the  nerves  of  the  medulla  spinalis,  and 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  body.  Some  have  thought 
the  ganglions  of  nerves  to  be  glandular,  and  to  perform 
a  secretion.  Others,  from  their  firm  texture,-  suppose 
them  to  be  muscular,  and  to  serve  to  accelerate  the 
motion  of  the  liquor  in  the  nerves  which  proceed  from 
them ;  but  as  no  proof  is  offered  of  either  of  these 
opinions,  Dr.  Monro  says,  they  cannot  be  maintained. 
Others  would  make  them  serve,  1.  To  divide  a  small 
nerve  into  many  nerves,  and  by  these  means  to  increase  ' 
the  number  of  nervous  branches.  2.  To  make  nerves 
come  conveniently  by  dift'erent  directions  to  the  parts 
to  which  they  belong.  3.  To  re-unite  several  small  ner- 
vous fibres  into  one  large  nerve.  Since  no  proof  is 
brought  that  these  three  things  cannot  be  dono  without 
the  interposition  of  a  ganglion,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
Ave  see  them  performed  where  there  arc  no  ganglions, 
v.c-must  continue  to  acknowledge  our  ignorance  con- 
cerning the  uses  of  these  knots. 

GAAGLION,  in  surgery,  a_hard  tnrbercle,  of  the 
encysted  kind,  usually  seated  in  the  bursa;  mucosae,  or 
sheaths  of  the  tendons  which  belong  to  the  extremities. 
They  arc  most  frequently  met  with  over  the  tendons 
upon  the  back  of  the  wrist,  and  often  likewise  about 
those  of  the  ancle  and  other^aits  of  the  extremities. 
When  pressed,  they  are  found  to  possess  a  considerable 
degree  of  elasticity,  from  which,  and  from  their  situa- 
tion, they  may  generally  be  distinguished  from  other 
encysted  tumors.  They  seldom  arrive  at  any  great  bulk, 
are  not  often  attended  with  pain,  and  commonly  (ho 
skin  retains  its  natural  appearance.  .  On  being  laid 
-open,  they  are  found  to  contain  a  tough,  viscid,  trans- 
parent fluid,  resembling  the  white  of  an  egg. 

They  are  generally  produced  by  sprains.,  or  contu- 
sions of  the  joints,  or  by  rheumatism.  In  many  in- 
stances, they  go  off  insensibly,  without  any  assistance 
from  art;  but  as  this  is  of  en  not  the  case,  means  ought 
to  be  used  for  removing  them.  For  this  purpose,  mo- 
derate friction  frequently  repeated,  or  gentle  com- 
pression applied  to  them  by  means  of  thin  plates  of 
lead,  &c.  sometimes  remove  them.  In  some  instances 
they  have  been  removed  by  the  application  of  blister^ ; 
but  the  most  certain  method  is,  to  make  a  smuU  punc- 
ture into  the  sac,  and  to  draw  a  cord  through  it ;  or, 
after  the  puncture  is  made,  to  press  out  the  contents, 
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and  then  inject  some  gently  stimulating  fluid,  as  port 
wine  and  water,  heated  blood-warm.  Sometimes,  in 
tumors  of  this  kind,  bodies  of  a  cartilaginous  nature, 
and  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  are  found  ;  some 
quite  smooth,  others  with  peduncles;  by  which  they 
are  supposed,  by  Dr.  Monro,  in  his  wo;k  upon  biirsae 
mucosae,  to  have  been  attached  to  the  bursje.  As  these 
cannot  be  removed  by  any  remedy  Avith  which  wc  are 
yet  acquainted,  it  is  found  necessary  to  discharge  them. 
But  as  the  parts  may  sometimes  suffer  from  inflamma- 
tion, when  the  tumor  is  laid  fully  open,  it  may  be  punc- 
tured at  each  end;  and,  after  pressing  out  thf  contents, 
a  silk  cord  may  be  introduced.  Afterwards  gentle 
pressure  may  be  applied,  with  a  compress  and  bandage 
over  the  course  of  the  tumor.  The  cord,  however, 
should  not  be  continued  so  long  as  to  induce  any  great 
degree  of  inflammation,,  for  it  lias  been  found  tliat  a 
slight  degree  of  this  suHiciently  answers  the  purpose. 

GANGRENE,  {gungrcena  :  yxyf^^cn'/uj,  from  yafyo), 
to  feed  upon )  ;  one  of  the  cousequences  of  indamma- 
tion,  indicating  its  progress  to  its  ultimate  termination 
in  mortification.  See  Mortification.  When  the 
colour  of  an  inflamed  part  changes  to  a  dark  red,  when 
blisters  arise  on  it  containing  an  ichorous  fluid,  we 
know  that  it  has  become  gangrenous  ;  but  when  it  has 
become  black,  flaccid,  and  insensible,  has  lost  its  heat, 
and  acquired  a  putrid  smell,  it  has  proceeded  to  com- 
plete morliticationi  A  gangrene  seldom  attacks  those 
who  enjoy  a  good  habit  of  body,  though,  even  in  them, 
it  may  be  brought  on  accidentally  by  whatever  destroys 
the  texture  ol  a  part,  as  coniusion,  long-continued 
pressure,  or  whatever  deprives  it  of  its  nourishment. 
In  like  manner,  cold,  by  putting  a  stop  to  the  cir- 
culation, may  produce  gangrene,  and  frequently  docs 
so  in  cold  climates.  This  comes  on  suddenly,  without 
any  pain  or  previous  inflammation:  and  the  patient 
himself  is  frequently  insensible  of  it,  till  he  is  informed 
of  his  situation  by  some  other  person.    See  Frost. 

A  defect  in  the  circulation,  in  extreme  old  age,  fre- 
quently occasions  mortification  in  the  extremities,  and 
more  especially  in  the  toes  and  feet ;  but  the  first  state 
of  gangrene  is  less  conspicuous  perhaps  in  this,  than  in 
common  cases.  The  late  Mr.  Pott,  was  the  first  who 
noticed  the  distinction  to  be  made  between  this  and 
other  species  of  mortification.  He  saj  s,  it  is  very  un- 
like the  mortification  from  inflammation,  or  even  that 
from  external  cold,  from  ligature,  or  bandage  ;  or  in- 
deed that  proceeding  from  any  knoM'n  and  visible 
cause,  as  well  in  its  attack  as  in  its  progress.  In  some 
few  instances  it  makes  its  appcaranc  '  with  little  or  no 
pain  ;  but,  ki  by  much  the  majority  of  these  cases,  the 
patients  feel  great  uneasiness,  through  the  whole  foot 
and  joint  of  the  ancle,  particularly  in  the  night,  even 
before  these  parts  show  any  mark  of  disease,  or  before 
there  is  any  other  than  a  Small  discoloured  spot  on  the 
end  of  one  of  the  little  toes.  It  generally  makes  its 
first  appearance  on  the  inside,  or  at  the  extremity,  of 
one  of  the  smaller  toes  :  by  a  small  black,  or  bliu'isli. 
spot:  from  this  spot  the  cuticle  is  always  found  to  be 
detached,  and  the  skin  under  itto  be  of  aclark  red  colour. 
Its  progress  in  difTerent  subjects,  and  under  different 
circumstances^  is  different;  in  some  it  is  slow  and  long 


in  passing  from  toe  to  toe,  and  from  thence  to  the  foot 
and  ancle  :  in  others  Its  progress  is  rapid,  and  horridly 
painful.  It  generally  begias  on  the  inside  of  each 
small  toe,  before  it  is  visible  either  on  its  under  or  up- 
per part  :  and  when  it  makes  its  atfack  on  the  foot, 
the  upper  part  of  it  first  shows  its  distempered  state, 
by  tumefaction,  change  of  colour,  and  sometimes  by 
vesication  ;  but  wherever  it  is,  one  of  the  first  marks 
of  it  is  a  separation  or  detachment  of  the  cuticle.  These 
external  changes,  whilst  accompanied  with  sensibiliftf 
in  ihe  part,  probably  mark  the  state  of  gangrene  in  this 
peculiar  aliection.  Other  circumstances  belonging  to 
it,  fall  more  properly  to  be  considered  under  the  arti- 
cle  Mortification'. 

There  are  some  instances  of  what  is  called  dri/  gan- 
grene, in  which  the  parts  continue  totally  mortified  for 
a  great  length  of  time,  %vitliout  turning  very  flaccid,  or 
running  into  dissolution.  But  such  cases  never  ocrur 
from  inflammation  :  they  happen  commonly  from  the 
flow  of  blood  to  such  parts  being  pat  a  stop  to  by  com- 
pression of  one  kind  or  another,  tumors,  ligatures,  or 
other  similar  causes,  obstructing  the  principal  arteries 
which  used  !o  supply  them  ;  which,  when  the  stoppage 
of  the  circulation  is  complete,  always  occasions  a  very 
slow,  tedious  mortification  ;  and  as  the  parts  in  such 
instances  are  no  longer  supplied  with  fresh  quantities 
of  fluids,  while  a  coasidera'de  evaporation  must  still 
be  going  on,  such  a  degree  of  humidity  cannot,  there- 
fore, possibly  occur,  as  do?s  in  other  cases  of  gangcene. 
Hence  that  species  of  the  disorder  has,  perhaps,  with 
propriety  enough,  been  te.med  the  dry  gangrene. 

There  is  another  variety  of  the  disease  termed  zch/fe 
gangrene;  in  which  the  parts  supposed  to  be  mortified 
do  not  turn  black,  but  retain  nearly  their  former  co- 
lour, &c.  Whether  such  a  complaint,  however,  can 
with  propriety'  be  deaomina.te(\  gangrene  or  not,  may 
probably  be  doubted  :  but  as  it  is  chiefly  that  species 
of  the  disorder  which  succeeds  inflammation,  that  is 
here  particularly  treated  of,  and  in  which"  no  such  va- 
rieties are  ever  observed,  it  is  not  uecessary  to  carry 
the  enquiry  farther. 

In  every  case  of  gangrene,  the  event  is  doubfful  at 
first,  as,  even  in  the  slightest  cases,  the  patient  may 
suffer  from  the  spreading  ol  the  disease  ;  but  sligiifc 
cases,  from  external  injuries,  are  more  favourable  than 
those  which  ari^e  from  internal  causes,  though  no  per- 
son can  be  considered  safe  till  the  diseased  parts  are 
separated.  When  inflammation  happens  round  a  mor- 
tified pant,  more  especially  if  pus  be  formed,  we  may 
pretty  certainly  pronounce  that  the  mortified  part  will 
be  thrown  off. 

When  there  is  rca-~on  to  suspect,  from  the  violence 
of  the  fever  and  great  heat  of  the  inflamed  part,  that 
it  will  terminate  in  gangrene,  blood-lctfing,  and  what- 
ever may  have  a  toudency  to  moderate  the  inliamm  i- 
tion,  may  check  its  progress.  But  as  the  patient  in, 
such  cases  is  somefimcs  apt  to  sink  afterwards,  nothing, 
more  ought  to  be  done  than  is  merely  necessary  to  mo- 
derate the  present  .symptoms.  If  an  inflamed  surface 
put  on  a  gangrenous  appearence  when  tiie  patient  is 
weak,  and  the  pulse  low,  wemiistliave  recourse  to 
whateyer.may  invigorate  the  system,  viz.  a  nourishing 
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diet,  with  the  free  use  of  witie.  Peruvian  hark  likewise 
is  to  be  givt'ii  in  «v  great  quantities  as  the  tt'^rui^'i  /  the 
patient  will  bear.     Whei  t'lo  vtomacii  o  bear 

enough  ill  substance,  w  hic'i  is  the  be^tform  •  ;  exhibit- 
h\g  it,  it  may  be  given  eitlK^r  in'  form  of  tincture  or 
joiued  nitli  aromu  ics.  Nor  must  the  in<^ernal  use  of 
7nusk  and  volatile  ummojiid,  ^i^okcn  of  uvicier  the  head 
Gun-shot  mounds,  be  forgo'ten.  {'.xtenial  applica- 
tions also,  (horgh  not  tucli  as  are  of  a  very  stimulating 
nature,  may  likeivise  be  usifui. 

In  the  case  of  gringrene  arising  from  cold,  the  part 
must  be  imiuQiSed  i:i  very  cold  water,  or  rubbed  willi 
snow,;  fo;  if  any  thing  warm  be  applied,  or  the  patient  be 
brought  near  a  fire,  it  certainly  mortifies.  If  the  whole 
body  has  become  torpid  with  coid,  the  practice  must 
be  followed  that  is  directed  under  tlie  article  Frost. 

Notwithstanding  the  greatest  attention,  however,  a 
mortification  sometimes  takes  place,  and  in  some  in- 
stances very  suddenly  :  as  in  the  case  of  carbuncle, 
-where,  after  an  infiammation  has  continued  for  scarcely 
twenty-four  hours,  the  parts  become  black,  gnd  end  in 
veal  mortification. 

The  treatment  of  gangrene  is  nearly  that  required 
for  mortified  parts ;  for  as,  in  the  last,  the  powers  of 
the  constitution  are  to  be  excited  by  a  copious  use  of  the 
bark,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  progress  of  a  mortfi- 
.cation  already  begun,  so,  in  the  former,  we  iire  to  en- 
deavour, by  tiie  same  methods,  to  prevent  it  from  tak- 
ing place  at  all.  A  variety  of  external  applications 
have  been  pointed  out,  and  particularly  those  of  the 
antiseptic  kind;  such  as  the  fermenting  poultice  (sec 
Poultice),  or  bread  poultices  containing  one  fourth 
part  of  finely  powdered  charcoal,  which  corrects 
the  fostor  very  cfrectually.  Some  have  improperly 
used  the  warm  gums  and  balsams,  ardent  spirits,  and 
even  alcohol  ;  and  to  admit  of  their  nearer  {ipplication 
to  the  sound  parts,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of 
these  from  putrefaction,  deep  scarifications  through  the 
-eiiseased,  and  inio  the  sound  parts,  have  been  rashly 
recommended  But  although  such  methods  may  be  of 
use  in  preserving  dead  animal  substances  from  corrup- 
tion ;  yet,  that  they  will  prove  serviceable  in  the  same 
manner  in  living  bodies,  is  plainly  very  much  to  be 
doubted. 

All  the  advantages  commonly  expected  from  the 
great  variety  of  applications  recommended  for  gan- 
grene, are  obtained  with  more  ease,  and  generally  with 
more  certainty,  from  the  use  of  aq.  ammon.  acetat.  as 
a  lotion  ;  or  of  some  gentle  stimulating  embrocation, 
which,  by  exciting  a  slight  irritation  upon  the  surface, 
may  tend  to  preserve  life  in  the  part.  With  this  latter 
view,  a  weak  solution  of  ammon.  mur.  in  vinegar  and 
•water  Itas  been  said  to  answer  exceedingly  well. 

Ammonia;  muriatas  drach.  j.  ad  drach.  ij. 
Aceti  unc.  ij, 
Aquffi  distillatse  unc.  vj. 
Fiat  solutio. 

This  forms  a  mixture  of  a  very  proper  strength  for 
every  purpose  of  this  kind;  but  the  degree  of  stimulus, 
,  can  be  easily  either  increased  or  diminishedj  according 


to  circumstances,  by  using  a  larger  or  smaller  propor- 
tion of  the  salt. 

CtA'NGUE  ;  the  stony  matter,  crystallized  or  uncry. 
tallized,  calcareous  or  vitrifiable,  which,  Beaume  says, 
does  not  mineralize  the  meta!  found  in  it;  but  is  only 
interposed  between  the  metallic  particles,  whether 
mineralized  or  not. 

GA'RAB,  an  Arabic  name  for  the  disorder  called 
iEGiLors. 

GAllCl'NIA  MANGOSTA^NA  ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  mangosteen  tree.    See  Mangostana. 

GARGARI'SMA,  (from  yocpfapi^uj,  to  wash  the 
month),  a  gargle  ;  a  liquid  form  of  medicine  used  for 
washing  the  mouth  and  throat,  when  inflamed  or  ulcera- 
ted,&c.  A  small  quantity  is  taken  into  the  mouth,  moved 
briskly  about,  and  then  spit  out ;  or,  if  the  patient 
cannot  d9  this  to  any  advantage,  the  liquor  is  some- 
times injected  by  a  syringe.  When  gargles  are  re- 
quired,  their  use  should  be  more  frequently  repeated 
than  occurs  in  common  practice.  Dr.  Willich  recom- 
mends the  following  simple  forms.  He  says,  we  may 
easily  and  expeditiously  prepare  a  gargle  for  softening 
and  cleansing  the  mouth  and  gums,  by  mixing  a  small 
quantity  of  barley-water  and  honey,  acidulated  with 
a  little  vinegar.  An  attenuating  gargle  may  be 
made,  consisting  of  six  ounces  of  water,  half  an  ounce 
of  honey,  and  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  nitre.  This  will 
be  of  considerable  service  in  inflammatory-  fevers  and 
quinsies,  and  also  for  cleansing  the  tongue  and  mouth. 
Or,  a  decoction  of  sage,  sweetened  with  honoj  and 
sharpened  Avith  vinegar,  is  well  calculated  to  answer  a 
similar  purpose.  With  the  same  intention,  the  late  Sir 
John  Pringle  recommended  a  decoction  of  figs  in  milk 
and  water,  with  the  addition-of  a  little  muriated ammo- 
nia, as  an  excellent  gargle,  especially  for  strangulations 
in  the  fauces.  In  putrid  sore  throats,  where  the  symp- 
toms are  urgent,  the  tendency  to  putrefaction  great, 
and  the  patient's  breath  offensive.  Dr.  Willich  says,  the 
following  composition  will  be  found  serviceable.  Into 
twelve  ounces  of  boiling  barley-Avater,  throw  six  ounces 
of  bruised  con  tray  ivva-roots.  The  liquor  is  then  to  be 
strained  off,  and  two  ounces  of  vinegar,  one  ounce  of 
tincture  of  myrrh,  and  six  drachms  of  honey,  are  to  be 
added.  If  the  parts  surrounding  the  gullet  happen  to  be 
affected  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  painful  for  the 
patients  to  employ  this  composition  themselves,  it  maj 
be  applied  by  means  of  a  bit  of  muslin  tied  to  a  stick. 
Other  formulas  of  this  nature  occur  under  the  article 

CyNANCIIT!  PAilOTIDCEA. 

GARGLE.    See  Gargaeisma. 
'  GARLIC.    See  Allium.  * 

GARNET,  a  very  beautiful  gem,  of  a  red  colour, 
with  some  admixture  of  blue.  When  pure  and  free 
from  blemishes,  it  is  little  inferior  in  appearance  to  the 
oriental  ruby,  though  onl}'  of  a  middle  degree  of  hard- 
ness between  the  sapphire  and  common  crystal.  It  is 
found  of  various  .sizes,  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

GAROU  BARK.    See  Thymalj^a. 

GARROTIXLO  ;  the  Spanish  name  for  the  Cy- 
nanche  ]\laligna,  or  ulcerated  sore  throat. 

GARTER,  a  ligature  employed  for  fastening  or  ty- 
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ing  up  stockings.  Dr.  Willich  says,  though  the  use  of 
garters  be  sanctioned  by  custom  and  fashion,  it  is  by 
no  means  to  be  recommended,  either  above  or  below 
the  knee  ;  for  the  parts  compressed  acquire  an  unna- 
tural hardness ;  and  every  exertion,  either  in  walking 
or  riding,  is  attended  with  increased  fatigue  in  conse- 
quence of  the  obstruction  they  give  to  the  blood's  cir- 
culation. Dropsies  of  the  legs  and  thighs  also  fre- 
quently arise  from  this  unsuspected  cause :  hence, 
likewise,  many  persons  stumble,  fall,  and  dislocate, 
or  otherwise  materially  injure  the  knee-joint.  These 
inconveniencies  might,  however,  be  easily  prevented, 
Dr.  Willich  thinks,  by  simply  fastening  the  stockings 
to  the  wasteband,  by  means  of  tape.  Trifling,  he  says, 
as  this  alteration  may  probably  appear,  it  is  is  of  real 
importance  to  all,  especiafly  to  those  who  are  troubled 
with  swelled  or  ulcerated  legs,  as  well  as  to  invalids 
and  valetudinarians  in  general. 

GAS,  (from  the  German  gascht  or  gast,  signifying 
an  irruption  of  wind,  or  the  ebullition  attending  the 
expulsion  of  the  elastic  fluids  from  substances  in  a 
state  of  fermentation  or  effervescence) ;  a  general  name 
for  all  fluids  of  the  aerial  kind,  except  the  common 
atmosphere.  The  term  gas  or  gaz  was  originally  given 
by  Van  Helmont  to  the  vapour  of  charcoal,  the  same 
with  the  fluid  afterwards  called  Jixed-air  (now  carbo- 
nic acid),  and  also  to  some  other  factitious  airs.  From 
him  the  term  gas  has  been  employed  by  modern  philo- 
sophers as  a  general  one  for  all  the  elastic  fluids  about 
which  aerology  is  conversant. 

From  a  variety  of  facts  and  experiments,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  caloric,  in  its  combination  with  bodies,  is 
capable  of  volatilizing  many  of  them,  and  of  reducing 
them  to  the  aeriform  state.  Their  permanence  in  this 
state  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  constitutes 
aeriform  fluids  or  gases.  It  is  necessary  therefore,  in 
order  to  reduce  a  substance  to  the  state  of  gas,  to  dis- 
solve it  in  caloric.  This  substance  combines  with  va- 
rious bodies,  Avith  greater  or  less  facilily;  and  there 
are  several  which,  at  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, are  constantly  in  the  state  of  gas  :  there  are 
others  likewise  which  pass  to  this  state  at  some  degrees 
higher,  and  these  are  called  volatile  or  evaporable  sub- 
stances. They  differ  from  fixed  substances,  because 
these  last  are  not  volatilized  but  by  the  application  and 
combination  of  a  large  portion  of  caloric.  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  all  bodies  do  not  indiscriminately  require 
the  same  quantity  of  caloric  to  assume  the  gaseous 
state  ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  proportion  may  be 
•deduced  from  the  fixation  and  concretion  of  these  ga- 
seous substances.  In  order  to  reduce  any  substance  to 
the  state  of  gas,  the  application  of  caloric  may  be  made 
in  different  ways.  The  most  simple  method  consists 
in  placing  the  body  in  contact  with  another  body  which 
.  is  heated.  In  this  situation,  the  heat  on  one  hand  di- 
minishes the  affinity  of  aggregation  or  composition,  by 
separating  the  constituent  principles  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  €ach  other;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
heat  unites  to  the  principles  with  which  it  has  the 
strongest  affinity,  and  volatilizes  them.  This  process 
is  according  to  the  method  of  simple  affinities ;  for  in 
fact  it  consists  of  the  exhibition  of  a  third  body,  which. 
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presented  to  a  compound  of  several  principles,  com- 
bines with  one  of  them,  and  carries  it  off.  The  me- 
thod of  double  affinity  may  likewise  be  used  to  con- 
vert any  substance  into  the  gaseous  form  ;  and  this  is 
what  happens  when  wa  cause  one  body  to  act  upon 
another  to  produce  a  combination,  in  which  a  disen- 
gagement of  some  gaseous  principles  takes  place.  If, 
for  example,  the  sulphuric  acid  be  poured  upon  the 
oxid  of  manganese,  the  acid  combines  with  the  metal, 
while  its  caloric  seizes  the  oxigen,  and  rises  with  it. 
This  circumstance  takes  place  not  only  in  this  instance, 
but  on  all  other  occasions  wherein,  an  operation  being 
performed  without  the  application  of  heat,  there  is  a 
production  of  vapour  or  gas.  The  various  states  un- 
der which  bodies  present  themselves  to  our  eyes,  de- 
pend almost  entirely  upon  the  different  degrees  of 
combination  of  caloric  with  those  same  bodies.  Fluids 
do  not  differ  from  solids,  but  because  they  constantly 
possess,  at  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  that 
quantity  of  caloric  which  is  requisite  to  maintain  them 
in  that  state  ;  they  congeal  and  pass  to  the  concrete 
state  with  greater  or  less  facility,  accordingly  as  the 
requisite  quantity  of  caloric  is  more  or  less  in  propor- 
tion. In  respect  to  solid  bodies,  they  are  all  capable 
of  passing  to  the  gaseous  state  ;  and  the  only  difference 
which  exists  between  them  in  this  respect  is,  that  a 
quantity  of  caloric  is  required  for  this  purpose,  which, 
is  governed  by  the  following  circumstances  :  by  the 
affinity  of  aggregation,  which  connects  their  principles, 
retains  them,  and  opposes  itself  to  a  new  combination; 
by  the  weight  of  the  constituent  parts,  which  renders 
their  volatilization  more  or  less  difficult ;  and  by  the 
agreement  and  attraction  between  the  caloric  and  the 
solid  body,  which  is  more  or  less  strong  or  powerful. 

It  is  likewise  observable,  that  all  bodies,  whether 
solid  or  liquid,  when  they  come  to  be  volatilized  by 
heat,  appear  in  two  states,  either  that  of  vapour,  or 
of  gas.  In  the  first  case,  these  substances  lose,  in  a 
short  time,  the  caloric  which  raised  them,  and  again 
appear  in  their  original  form  the  moment  the  caloric 
finds  colder  bodies  to  combine  with  ;  but  it  is  seldom 
that  bodies  thus  divided  resume  their  original  consist- 
ence. This  state  is  that  of  vapour.  In  the  second  in- 
stance, the  combination  of  caloric  with  the  volatilized 
substance  is  such,  that  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  is  insufficient  to  overcome  the  union.  This 
is  the  state  which  constitutes  the  gases,  or  aisrifornj 
fluids.  When  the  combination  of  caloric  with  any 
substance  is  such  that  a  gas  is  produced,  these  invisible 
substances  may  be  managed  at  pleasure,  by  the  assist- 
ance of  suitable  apparatus  which  have  been  appropri- 
ated to  these  uses.  The  pneumato- chemical  apparatus 
generally  employed,  consists-of  a  japanned  iron  vessel, 
usually  of  an  oval  form,  filled  with  water.  Two  or 
three  inches  beneath  the  upper  edge,  there  is  formed 
a  groove,  in  which  a  wooden  plank  slides,  having  a 
hole  in  the  middle,  and  a  notch  in  one  of  its  sides  ;  the 
hole  is  made  in  the  center  of  an  excavation  formed  in 
the  shelf,  of  the  figure  of  a  funnel,  a  similar  vessel, 
filled  with  mercury,  is  sometimes  required  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  gases  to  be  operated  upon;  for  some,  which 
easily  combine  with  water,  require  to  be  received  over 
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mercury.  An  improved  apparatus  of  this  sort,  is  de- 
scribed under  the  article  Chemical  apparatus. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  gases  may  be  extracted 
in  various  ways.  When  they  are  disengaged  by  fire,  a 
recurved  tube  is  adapted  to  the  neck  of  the  retort,  one 
extremity  of  which  is  plunged  in  the  water  or  the  mer- 
cury of  the  pnenmato-chemical  vessel,  and  opens  be- 
neath the  aperture  in  the  shelf,  which  is  in  the  form  of 
a  funnel.  The  junction  of  the  tube  with  the  neck  of 
the  retort  is  secured  with  the  usual  lute  ;  a  vessel  filled 
with  the  liquid  of  the  cistern  is  inverted  upon  the  shelf 
over  the  aperture.  When  the  gas  is  disengaged  from 
the  materials  in  the  retort,  it  appears  in  the  form  of 
bubbles,  which  rise,  and  gain  the  superior  part  of  the 
inverted  vessel.  When  all  the  water  is  displaced,  and 
the  bottle  is  full  of  gas,  it  is  withdrawn,  by  adapting 
a  glass  plate  to  its  orifice  to  prevent  its  dissipation  :  it 
may  then  be  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another,  and 
subjected  to  a  variety  of  experiments,  in  order  to  as- 
certain its  particular  nature  and  properties.  But  when 
the  gases  are  disengaged  by  means  of  acids,  the  mixture 
which  is  designed  to  aflbrd  them  is  put  into  a  bottle 
with  a  recurved  tube  fitted  to  its  neck  ;  and  this  tube 
is  plunged  in  the  cistern  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
bubbles  of  gas  may  pass,  as  in  the  former  experiment, 
through  the  aperture  of  the  funnel  in  the  shelf  of  the 
vessel. 

The  processes  which  are  employed  at  present  to  ex- 
tract the  gases,  and  to  analyse  them,  are  simple  and 
convenient ;  circumstances  Avhich  have  highly  contri- 
buted to  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  aeriform 
substances.  Accounts  of  the  different  gases  will  be 
seen  under  their  names,  viz.  Hydrogen,  Oxigen, 
Nitrogen,  &c. 

GAS,  CARBONIC  ACID.  See  Carbonic  acid. 

GAS,  HEPATIC.    See  Sulphurated  hydrogen 

GAS. 

GAS,  HYDROGEN ;  inflammable  air.  See  Hy- 
drogen. 

GA'STER,  (of  the  Gr.  yocfffyip,  venter)  ;  the  belly. 
By  old  writers  it  is  sometimes  used  for  the  whole  abdo- 
men, at  others  only  for  the  stomach,  and  sometimes 
for  other  cavities,  particularly  the  uterus. 

GASTRIC  JUICE  ;  succus  gastricus  ;  a  fluid  sepa- 
rated by  the  capillary  exhaling  arteries  of  the  sto- 
mach, which  open  upon  its  internal  coat.  The 
cesophagus  also  affords  a  fmall  quantity  of  this  li- 
quor,  especially  in  the  inferior  part  of  it.  Modern 
philosophers  have  paid  great  attention  to  this  fluid, 
and  from  their  various  experiments  it  is  found  to  pos- 
sess the  following  properties:  it  is  the  principal  agent 
of  digestion,  (see  Digestion),  and  changes  the  ali- 
ments into  chyme,  a  kind  of  uniform  soft  paste.  It 
acts  on  the  stomach  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  as 
Mr.  Hunter  has  shown.  Its  effects  prove  that  it  is  a 
solvent,  but  of  that  peculiar  nature,  that  it  dissolves 
animal  and  vegetable  substances  uniformly,  and  with- 
out exhibiting  a  stronger  affinity  for  the  one  than  for 
the  other.  It  is  far  from  being  of  the  nature  of  a  fer- 
ment, as  many  of  the  older  writers  have  supposed;  for 
It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  antiseptics  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.    From  the  experiments  of  Spallan- 


zam,  Scopolt,  Carmianti,  and  others,  its  nature  ap- 
pears to  be  essentially  different  in  the  several  classes 
of  animals,  as  they  have  proved  by  analysis.  The 
gastric  juice  of  the  human  subject,  when  healthy,  is 
inodorous,  of  a  saltish  taste,  and  limpid,  like  water, 
unless  it  be  a  little  tinged  with  the  yellow  colour  of 
some  bile,  that  has  regurgitared  into  the  stomach.  In 
quantity  it  is  very  considerable,  as  must  be  evident 
from  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  the  stomach,  and  its 
continual  secretion  ;  but  it  is  the  most  copious  when 
solicited  by  the  stimulus  of  food.  Besides  the  proper- 
ties of  this  fluid  before  mentioned,  it  has  others  which 
have  induced  some  to  exhibit  it  for  the  cure  of  dyspep- 
sia and  intermittent  fever,  though  we  cannot  but  con- 
sider this  as  fanciful  practice.  Applied  externally, 
alone  or  in  form  of  a  poultice,  it  has  been  found  use- 
ful in  the  cure  of  putrid  and  scrophulous  ulcers  ;  and 
it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  its  utility  is  not  more 
generally  enquired  into. 

GA'STRIC^  ARTE'RIiE;  the  gastric  arteries. 
The  right,  or  greater  gastric  artery,  is  a  branch  of  the 
hepatic  ;  the  left,  or  lesser,  a  branch  of  the  splenic. 
See  Hepatica  and  Splenica. 

The  coronary  artery  of  the  stomach  goes  first  to  the 
left  side  of  that  organ,  a  little  beyond  the  superior 
orifice  ;  round  which  orifice  it  throws  branches,  and 
also  to  every  part  of  the  stomach  near  it ;  and  these 
branches  communicate  with  those  which  run  along  the 
bottom  of  the  stomach  to  the  pylorus.  Afterwards  it 
runs  on  the  right  side  of  the  superior  orifice,  along 
the  small  curvature  of  the  stomach,  almost  to  the  py- 
lorus, where  it  communicates  with  the  arteria  pylo- 
rica  ;  and  running  towards  the  small  lobe  of  the  liver, 
it  gives  off  some  branches  to  it.  Then  it  advances, 
under  the  ductus  venosus,  to  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver, 
in  which  it  loses  itself  near  the  beginning  of  the  last- 
mentioned  duct,  having  first  given  oft'  some  small 
branches  to  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  diaphragm 
and  omentum. 

GASTRICO-EPIPLOTCA  ARTE^RIA,  the^a*- 
trico-epiploic  artery.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  greater  gas- 
tric artery  that  runs  to  the  epiploon. 

GASTRITIS,  (yocrpilily  from  yas-rjp^  the  stomach)  ; 
an  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  It  is  a  genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  class  pj/rexice,  and  order  phlegmasice  of 
Cullen.  Of  this  there  are  two  species  :  1 .  Gastritis 
phlegnionoidea,  with  an  inflammatory  tumor.  2.  Gas- 
tritis erysipelatosa^  when  the  inflammation  is  of  a 
creeping  or  erysipelatous  nature. 

GASTRFTIS  PHLEGMONODE'A  ;  the  genuine 
gastritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  This  affec- 
tion is  attended  with  great  heat  and  pain  in  the  epigas- 
tric region,  extreme  anxiety,  an  almost  continual  and 
painful  hiccough,  with  a  most  painful  vomiting  of 
every  thing  taken  into  the  stomach.  Sometimes  a  tem- 
porary madness  ensues  ;  and  there  is  an  instance,  in 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays,  of  the  disorder  being 
attended  with  an  hydrophobia.  The  pulse  is  generally 
more  sunk  than  in  other  inflammations,  and  the  fever 
inclines  to  the  nature  of  a  typhus.  The  disorder  is 
commonly  of  the  remitting  kind,  and  during  the  remis- 
sions the  pulse  frequently  intermits.     During  the 
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height  of  the  disease,  a  mortal  phrenitis  freqaently  su- 
perrenes.  The  disease  terminates  on  the  fourth,  se- 
renth,  ninth  day,  or  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  ; 
and  is  more  apt  to  end  in  a  gangrene  tijan  pneumonic 
inflammation,  and  more  frequently  in  a  scirrhiis  than 
in  an  abscess. 

The  inflammation  of  the  stomach  may  arise  from  any 
acrid  substance  taken  into  it ;  from  a  vehement  pas- 
sion ;  too  large  draughts  of  cold  liquor,  especially 
when  the  person  is  rery  hot ;  from  a  surfeit ;  a  stop- 
page of  perspiration:  repulsion  of  the  gout:  inflam- 
mations of  the  neighbouring  viscera  ;  or  from  external 
injuries,  such  as  wounds,  contusions,  &c.  It  affects 
chiefly  those  of  a  plethoric  habit  and  hot  bilious  con- 
stitution. 

This  disease  is  always  very  dangerous,  and  the  erent 
doubtful,  which  also  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  sere- 
rity  of  the  symptoms.  A  cessation  of  pain,  coldness 
about  the  pnecordia,  great  debility  with  a  languid  and 
intermitting  pulse,  with  an  abatement  of  the  hiccough, 
denote  a  gangrene  and  speedy  death.  From  the  sensi- 
bilitv"  of  the  stomach  also,  and  its  great  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  system,  it  must  be  obvious,  that 
an  inflammation  of  it,  by  whatever  causes  produced, 
may  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences ;  particu- 
larly, by  the  great  debility  it  produces,  it  may  prove 
suddenly  fatal,  without  running  through  the  usual 
course  of  inSammation.  Its  tendency  to  admit  of  re- 
solution may  be  known  by  its  having  arisen  from  no 
violent  cause,  bv  the  moderate  state  of  the  symptoms, 
and  by  a  gradual  remission  of  these  symptoms  in  the 
course  of  the  first,  or  at  most  of  the  second  week  of 
the  disease.  The  tendency  to  gangrene  may  be  sus- 
pected from  the  symptoms  continuing  w  ith  unremitting 
Tiolence,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  proper  remedies  ; 
and  a  gangrene  already  begun  may  be  known  by  the 
symptoms  abovementioned.  particularly  great  debi  iiy 
and  sudden  cessation  of  pain.  The  tendency  to  sup- 
puration may  be  known  br  the  symptoms  continuing 
but  in  a  moderate  degree  for  more  than  one  or  two 
weeks,  and  by  a  considerable  remission  of  the  pain 
while  a  sense  of  weight  and  anxiety  still  remain.  ^Vhen 
an  abscess  has  been  formed,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
first  abated  :  but  soon  after  it  iucreased,  with  frequent 
cold  shivering,  and  an  exacerbation  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening ;  followed  bv  night-sweats,  and  other 
symptoms  of  hectic  fever.  These  at  length  prove  fa- 
tal, unless  the  abscess  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  sto- 
mach, the  pus  be  evacuated  by  Tomiting,  and  the  ul- 
cer soon  heal  ;  events  which  seldom  occur. 

It  appears  from  dissections,  that  the  stomach  mav 
Tery  often  be  intiamed,  and  the  characteristic  marks  of 
it  may  not  appear ;  and  therefore  we  are  often  ex- 
posed to  much  uncertainty  in  the  cure.  But  when  we 
have  sufficient  evidence  that  a  sta.e  of  active  inflamma- 
tion has  taken  place  in  the  stomach,  the  principal  ob- 
ject to  be  aimed  at  is  to  obtain  a  resolution.  Before, 
however,  this  can  be  accompli^hed,  it  will  often  be  ne- 
cessary to  employ  measures  with  the  view  of  obviating 
urgent  symptoms.  ^^  hen  the  symptoms  appear  in  the 
manner  above  described,  the  cure  is  to  be  anempted 
hy  large  and  repeated  bleedings,  employed  earli/  in  the 


disease  :  and  from  these  we  are  not  to  be  deterred  by 
the  weakness  of  the  pulse,  for  it  will  commoalT  become 
fuller  anl  sof'er  after  the  operation.  A  Terr  large  blis- 
ter ought  also  to  be  applied  to  the  region  of  tne  s  o- 
mach  :  and  the  cure  wili  be  assisted  by  fomentations  of 
the  whole  abdomen,  and  by  frequent  and  cpious 
emollient  and  laxative  clysters. 

The  irritability  of  the  stomach  in  this  disease  will 
admit  of  no  medicines  being  thrown  into  it :  and  if  any 
can  be  supposed  necessary,  they  must  be  exhibited  ia 
clysters.  Diluting  drinks  may  be  tried ;  but  they 
must  be  of  the  very  mildest  kind,  and  given  in  very 
small  quantities  at  a  time.  Opiates,  in  whatever  man- 
ner exhibired,  cannot  be  retained  in  the  stomach  during 
the  first  days  of  the  disease  :  but  when  the  rlolcncs  of 
the  disease  shall  have  abated,  aad  when  the  pain  and 
Tomiting  recur  at  intervals  only,  opiates,  given  in  clys- 
ters, may  frequently  be  employed  with  adrantage  ;  and 
after  bleeding  and  blisters,  no  remedy  ia  more  ejfectaal 
either  in  allaying  the  pain  or  vomiting. 

As  soon  as  the  stomach  will  retain  medicine,  Liza, 
tire,  gentle  refrigerant  catharacs,  taken  by  the  month, 
such  as  the  soda  phosphorau,  soda  tartarisata.  or  the 
like,  are  productive  of  great  beneit.  A  tendeacr  to 
gangrene  in  this  disease  is  to  be  obviated  only  by  the 
means  just  now  mentioned  ;  and  when  it  does  actually 
supervene,  it  admits  of  no  remedy.  A  tendency  to 
suppuration  is  to  be  obviated  by  the  same  means,  em- 
ployed early  in  the  disease.  After  a  certain  period  it 
cannot  be  prevented  by  any  means  whatever  :  and, 
when  actually  begun,  must  be  left  to  nature  :  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  done  by  art  being  to  avoid  all  irrita- 
tion. 

GASTRITIS  ERYSIPELATOSA;  i}ie  eri/^ipela. 
tous  gastritis.  This  species  of  iailammatlon  takes  place 
in  the  stomach  much  more  frequently  than  that  pro- 
ducing ga-tri(is  phlegmonoidea.  From  dissectioas.  it 
appears  that  the  stomach  has  been  often  anected  with 
inflammation,  when  neither  pain  nor  fever  had  given 
any  notice  of  it:  and  such  is  justly  looked  upon  to 
have  been  of  the  erysipelatous  kind.  This  kind  of 
inflammation  also  is  especially  to  be  expected  from 
acrimony  of  any  kind  applied  to  the  stomach :  and 
would  certainly  occur  much  more  frequently,  were  not 
the  interior  surface  of  this  organ  every  where  defended 
by  mucus  exuding  in  large  quantity  from  the  numerous 
follicles  placed  immediately  under  the  villous  coat.  On 
many  occasions,  however,  the  esadatioa  of  mucus  is 
prevented,  or  the  liquid  poured  out  is  of  a  less  riicid 
kind,  so  as  to  be  less  fitted  to  defend  the  subjacent 
nerves  :  and  it  is  in  such  cases  that  acrid  matters  may 
readily  produce  an  erysipelatous  aflecdon  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

In  many  ca=es,  however,  this  kind  of  inflammatioa 
cannot  be  discovered,  as  it  tates  place  without  pain, 
pyrexia,  or  vomiting  :  but  in  some  cases  it  may ; 
namely,  when  it  spreads  into  the  tEScphagus,  and  ap- 
pears on  the  pharynx  and  on  the  whole  internal  sur- 
face of  the  mouth.  When  therefore  any  erisypelatous 
inflammation  affects  the  mouth  and  taucts,  and  there 
shall  be  at  the  same  time  in  the  stomach  an  unuiual  sen- 
sibility to  all  aciids,  and  also  a  frequent  romituigj 
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there  can  belittle  doubt  of  the  stomach's  being  affected 
in  the  same  manner.  Even  when  na  inflammation  ap- 
pears in  the  fauces,  if  some  degree  of  pain  be  felt  in 
the  stomach,  if  there  be  a  want  of  appetite,  an  anxiety 
and  frequent  vomiting,  an  unusual  sensibility  with  regard 
to  acrids,  some  thirst,  and  frequency  of  pulse,  there 
will  then  be  room  to  suspect  an  inflammation  in  the 
stomach ;  and  such  symptoms,  after  some  time,  have 
been  known  to  discover  their  cause  by  the  inflammation 
rising  to  the  fauces  or  mouth.  Inflammation  of  this 
kind  is  often  disposed  to  pass  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther on  the  same  surface,  and,  in  doing  so,  to  leave 
the  place  it  had  at  iirst  occupied.  Such  an  inflamma- 
tion has  been  known  to  spread  successively  along  the 
whole  tract  of  the  alimentary  canal ;  occasioning, 
when  in  the  intestines,  diarrhoea,  and  in  the  stomach, 
vomitings  ;  the  diarrhoea  ceasing  when  the  vomitings 
came  on,  and  the  vomitings  on  the  coming  on  of  the 
diarrhoea. 

An  erysipelatous  inflammation  may  arise  from  acrid 
matters  taken  into  the  stomach  ;  or  from  some  internal 
causes  not  yet  known.  It  frequently  occurs  in  putrid 
diseases,  and  in  those  recovering  from  fevers. 

When  the  disease  is  occasioned  by  acrid  matters,  and 
these  may  be  supposed  still  present  in  the  stomach,  they 
are  to  be  washed  out  by  drinking  a  large  quantity  of 
warm  and  mild  liquids,  and  exciting  vomiting.  At  the 
same  time,  if  the  nature  of  the  acrimony  and  its  proper 
corrector  be  known,  this  should  be  thrown  in ;  as  in 
the  case  of  mineral  poisons,  which  an  alkali  will  de- 
compose. Or  if  a  specific  corrector  be  not  known, 
some  general  demulcents  should  be  employed,  such  as 
lac  amygdake,  solutions  of  starch  or  gum  arable,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  milk. 

These  measures,  however,  are  more  suited  to  prevent 
than  to  cure  inflammation  after  it  has  taken  place. 
When  this  last  may  be  supposed  to  have  actually 
happened,  if  it  be  attended  with  a  sense  of  heat,  with 
pain  and  pyrexia,  according  to  the  degree  of  these 
symptoms,  the  measures  proposed  lor  the  cure  of  the 
other  kind  are  to  be  more  or  less  employed.  When 
an  erysipelatous  inflammation  oT  the  stomach  has  arisen 
from  internal  causes,  if  pain  and  pyrexia  occur,  bleed- 
ing may  be  employed  in  persons  not  otherwise  weak- 
ened ;  but  in  case  of  its  occurring  in  putrid  diseases, 
or  where  the  patients  are  already  debilitated,  bleeding 
is  inadmissible ;  all  that  can  be  done  being  to  avoid  ir- 
ritation, and  only  throwing  into  the  stomach  what 
quantity  of  acids  and  acescent  aliments  it  shall  be 
found  able  to  bear ;  or  the  fermenting  draught,  consist- 
ing of  kali  and  lemon  juice,  in  as  nice  proportions  as 
can  be  ascertained.  In  some  conditions  of  the  body 
in  which  this  disease  is  apt  to  occur,  cold  infusions  of 
the  Peruvian  bark  and  Colombo  may  seem  to  be  indi- 
cated ;  but  an  erysipelatous  state  of  the  stomach  will 
seldom  allow  them  to  be  used. 

Ulceration  is  sometimes  a  consequence  of  antecedent 
inflammation,  either  phlegmonous  or  erysipelatous.  For 
an  instance  of  this,  see  the  article  Stomach. 

GASTROCE'LE,  (yas-^oxijAij,  from  ya^-rip,  the  sto~ 
much,  and  xtjAt),  a  tumor)  ;  a  hernia  of  the  stomach, 
■occasioned  by  a  protrusion  of  that  viscus  through  the 
abdodainal  parietes.    See  Abdomen. 


GASTROCNE'MII,  (YocrpoKvyjiiit;,  from  yarij?,  the 
stomach,  and  Kvij^aij,  the  leg);  those  muscles  of  the 
foot  which  form  the  calf  or  belly  of  the  leg.  There 
are  two,  the  gastrocnemius  externus,  and  internus. 
Both  have  the  same  use,  viz.  that  of  extending  the  foot, 
by  drawing  it  backwards  and  forwards. 

GASTROCNE'MIUM,  (yarponvo^aiov,  from  yatr- 
-fy}^  and  jcvvj/xi),  tibia,  the  leg)  ;  signifies  the  whole 
calf  of  the  leg ;  and  hence  its  muscles  are  called  gas- 
trocnemii* 

GASTROCNEMIUS  EXTERNUS;  a  muscle,  si- 
tuated immediately  under  the  integuments,  at  the  back 
part  of  the  leg,  which  is  sometimes  called  gemellus : 
indeed  this  latter  name  is  adopted  by  Albinus.  Wins- 
low  describes  it  as  two  muscles,  which  he  calls  gastroc. 
nemii ;  and  Douglas  has  considered  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing as  a  quadriceps,  or  muscle  with  four  heads,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  extensor  tarsi  suralis.  The 
gastrocnemius  externus  arises  by  two  distinct  heads. 
The  first,  which  is  the  thickest  and  longest  of  the  two, 
springs  by  a  strong  thick  tendon  from  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  femoris,  ad- 
hering strongly  to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint, 
between  which  and  the  tendon  is  a  considerable  bursa 
mucosa.  jThe  second  head  arises  by  a  thinner  and 
shorter  tendon,  from  the  back  part  of  the  outer  con- 
dyle of  the  OS  femoris.  A  little  below  the  joint  their 
lleshy  bellies  unite  in  a  middle  tendon,  and  below  the 
middle  of  the  tibia  they  cease  to  be  fleshy,  and  termi- 
nate in  a  broad  tendon,  which,  a  little  above  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  tibia,  unites  with  that  of  the  gastroc- 
nemius internus,  to  form  one  great  round  tendon,  cal- 
led by  some  anatomists  chorda  magna,  but  more  com- 
monly tendo  Achillis. 

GASTROCNE'MIUS  INTERNUS  ;  a  muscle, 
situated  immediately  under  that  last  described.  By 
Albinus  and  Winslow  it  is  sometimes  named  soleus,  on 
account  of  its  shape,  which  resembles  that  of  the  sole- 
fish.  It  arises  by  two  heads  ;  the  first  of  which  springs, 
by  tendinous  and  fleshy  fibres,  from  the  posterior  part 
of  the  head  of^the  fibula,  and  for  some  way  below  it. 
The  second  head  rises  from  an  oblique  ridge  at  the 
upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  tibia,  which  affords 
origin  to  the  inferior  edge  of  the  popliteus,  continuing 
to  receive  fleshy  fibres  from  the  inner  edge  of  the  tibia 
for  some  way  down.  This  muscle  is  narrow  at  its  ori- 
gin, but  spreads  wider  as  it  descends,  as  far  as  its 
middle;  after  which  it  becomes  narrower  again,  and 
grows  tendinous,  but  its  fleshy  fibres  do  not  entirely 
disappear  till  it  has  almost  reached  the  extremity  of  the 
tibia,  a  little  above  which  it  unites  with  the  gastrocne. 
mius  externus,  to  form  the  tendo  Achillis.  This  thick 
tendon  is  inserted  into  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of 
the  OS  calcis,  after  sliding  over  a  cartilaginous  surface 
on  that  bone,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  tendinous 
sheath,  that  is  furnished  with  a  large  bursa  mucosa. 

GASTRODY'NIA,  (yccrpoSuvix,  from  yarijf,  the 
stomach,  and  oSuy/j,  pain)  ;  a  pain  in  the  stomach,  usu- 
ally consequent  on  dyspepsia.    See  Dyspepsia. 

GASTRORATHlA,  (ya.r^opoL(pia,,  from  ya.s-yjp, 
the  belly,  and  ^a.<py],  a  suture);  gastroraphy,  or  the 
sewing  of  wounds  of  the  abdomen.  In  performing 
thisj  our  first  care  must  be,  after  having  tied  up  any 
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Tcssel  ■which  bleeds  to  a  considerable  degree,  to  bring 
the  edges  of  the  wound  as  close  together  as  possible, 
and  retain  them  in  that  position,  by  means  of  the 
twisted  or  interrupted  sutures.  Having  provided  seve- 
ral long  and  tlat  threads,  well  waxed,  with  a  needle 
upon  each  end,  and  having  threaded  as  many  needles 
as  we  think  necessary,  the  patient  is  to  be  laid  upon 
his  back,  with  the  breech  and  shoulders  somewhat 
raised,  so  that  we  may  relax,  as  much  as  possible,  all 
the  muscles.  The  protruded  intestines  are  then  to  be 
reduced;  the  surgeon  is  to  introduce  the  fore-linger  of 
his  right  hand  about  half  an  inch  within  the  wound. 
He  then  introduces  the  point  of  the  needle  immediately 
on  the  outside  of  the  peritoni;um,  pushing  it  forward 
between  that  membrane  and  the  muscles,  for  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  from  tlie  external  edge  of  the 
wound.  Having  thus  carefully  introduced  all  the  liga- 
tures, both  on  the  one  side  of  the  wound  and  the  other, 
he  must  cause  the  assistant  to  support  the  sides  of  it  in 
close  contact  with  each  other,  while  the  surgeon  ties 
each  ligature  with  a  running  knot,  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  wound,  keeping  about  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  between  the  stitches ;  after  which,  a  large  pled- 
get, spread  with  emollient  ointment,  is  to  be  laid  over 
the  whole  wound,  keeping  the  parts  all  firm  by  means 
of  a  bandage  of  thin  flannel.    See  Wounds. 

GASTROTO'MIA,  (from  yao-rijf  and  re|W.vw,  seco^ 
to  cut),  gastrotomy;  the  dissection  of  the  bowels. 

GATJBIUS  (Hieronymus  David),  a  celebrated  phy. 
sician  of  Holland.  He  studied  under  the  illustrious 
Boerhaave,  and  became  so  much  the  favourite  of  his 
professor,  that  he  resigned  the  chemical  chair  in  his 
favour.  He  taught  at  Leydcn,  with  great  applause,  for 
40  years.  In  the  year  1775  he  laid  down  his  office,  as 
being  no  longer  able  to  support  the  fatigues  of  it.  He 
was  succeeded  by  John  David  Hahn,  then  professor  at 
Utrecht.  His  reputation  was  extended  all  over  Europe 
by  several  valuable  publications,  particularly  by  his 
InstUutiones  Puthologice  Medicinalis  and  his  Adversaria., 
which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  improvement 
both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine.  He  died 
atLeyden,  29th  November,  1780,  in  the  76th  year  of 
h.s  age. 

GAULE.    See  Myrtus  Brabantica. 
GAZ,  (from  gascht,  German,  an  eruption  of  wind). 
See  Gas. 

GE'CCO,  a  name  given  by  the  Indians  to  their  ter- 
rible poison,  which  kills  when  mixed  with  the  blood 
in  ever  so  small  a  quantity.  They  say  that  this  gecco 
is  a  venomous  froth  or  humour,  vomited  out  of  the 
mouths  of  their  most  poisonous  serpents  ;  which  they 
procure  of  this  fatal  strength,  by  hanging  up  the  crea- 
tures by  their  tails,  and  whipping  them  to  enrage  them. 
They  collect  this  in  proper  vessels,  as  it  falls ;  and,  when 
they  would  use  it,  they  either  poison  a  weapon  with  it, 
or,  wounding  any  part  of  the  flesh,  introduce  the 
smallest  quantity  imaginable  into  it ;  and  this  is  said  to 
produce  immediate  death. 

GELATINE ;  the  modern  technical  name  for  jelly. 
See  Jelly. 

GELATINOUS,  any  thing  approaching  to  the  con- 
sistency of  a  jelly,  whether  animal  or  vegetable  in  its 


nature.  Thus  a  decoction  of  bread  in  water  may  be 
reduced  into  a  jelly,  for  the  use  of  the  sick. 

GEM,  a  common  name  for  all  precious  stones ;  of 
which  there  are  two  classes,  the  pellucid  and  semipel- 
lucid.  The  bodies  composing  the  class  of  pellucid 
gems  are  bright,  elegant,  and  beautiful,  fossils;  naturally 
and  essentially  compound,  ever  found  in  small  detached 
masses,  extremely  hard,  and  of  great  lustre.  The  bo- 
dies composing  the  class  of  semipellucid  gems  are  stones 
naturally  and  essentially  compound,  not  inflammable 
nor  soluble  in  water,  found  in  detached  masses,  and 
composed  of  crystalline  matter,  debased  by  earth  : 
however,  they  are  but  slightly  debased,  and  arc  of 
great  beauty  and  brightness,  of  a  moderate  degree  of 
transparency,  and  are  usually  found  in  small  masses. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  component  parts  of 
gems,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Bergman,  and  M. 
Achard  ;  the  letter  B  prefixed  to  each  denoting  Berg- 
man's analysis,  and  A  that  of  Achard. 


Argil. 

Silic.' 

Calc. 

Iron. 

B  40 

39 

9 

10 

Ditto,  

A  37.5 

42.5 

9 

11 

B  58 

35 

5 

2 

.A  58 

33 

6 

3 

Yellow  topaz  from  Saxony, 

B  46 

39 

8 

6 

,  B  60 

24 

8 

6 

.A  60 

23 

10 

7 

Yellow-brown  oriental  \ 

B  40 

25 

20 

13 

.  A  42 

22 

20 

16 

,  B  39 

37 

15 

9 

.  B  50 

34 

11 

5 

.  B  42 

40 

12 

6 

.  A  30 

48 

11 

10 

The  chri/sophrme  -from  Koseinifz,  in  Silesia,  was 
likewise  analysed  by  M.  Achard,  who  found  that  it 
contained  456  grains  of  siliceous  earth,  13  of  calcare- 
ous, 6  of  magnesia,  3  of  copper,  and  2  of  iron.  "  This 
(says  Magellan)  seems  to  be  the  only  gem  that  contains 
no  argillaceous  earth." 

GEMELLUS,  (from  geminus,  double;  having  a 
fellow).    See  Gastrocnemius  and  Gemini. 

GE'MINI,  the  Gemellus  of  Winslow  ;  a  muscle  that 
has  been  the  subject  of  dispute  among  anatomists  since 
the  days  of  Vesalius.  Some  describe  it  as  two  distinct 
muscles,  and  hence  is  derived  its  name  of  geinini. 
Others  contend  that  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  sin- 
gle muscle.  However,  the  truth  is,  that  it  consists  of 
two  poi  tioiis,  which  are  united  together  by  a  tendinous 
and  fleshy  membrane  ;  and  these  afford  a  passage,  be- 
tween them,  to  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  internus 
muscle,  which  they  inclose,  as  it  were,  in  a  purse. 
These  two  portions  are  placed  under  the  gluteus  max^ 
imus^  between  the  ischium  and  the  great  trochanter. 
The  superior,  which  is  the  shortest  and  thickest  por- 
tion of  the  two,  arises  fleshy  from  the  external  surface 
of  the  spine  of  the  ischium  ;  and  the  inferior,  from  the 
tuberosity  of  that  bone,  and  likewise  from  the  poste- 
rior sacro-ischiatic  ligament.  Both  are  inserted,  ten= 
dinous  and  fleshy,  into  the  cavity  at  the  root  of  the 
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great  trochanter.    Between  the  two  portions  of  this 

niuscie,  and  the  termination  of  (he  obturator  interniis, 
there  is  a  small  bursa  mucosa,  connected  to  both,  and 
to  that  part  of  the  capsula  of  the  joint  whicli  lies  un- 
der the  gemini.  This  niuscie  assists  in  rolling  the  os 
femoris  outwards,  and  prevents  tfie  tendon  of  the  ob- 
turator internus  from  slipping  out  of  its  place,  while 
that  muscle  performs  its  office. 

GE'MMA,  or  bud,  in  botany ;  a  compendium  or 
epitome  of  the  plant,  seated  upon  the  stem  and 
branches,  and  covered  with  scales,  in  order  to  defend 
the  tender  rudiments  inclosed,  from  cold  and  other  ex- 
ternal injuries,  till,  their  parts  being  unfolded,  they 
acquire  strength,  and  render  any  further  protection 
unnecessary.  Buds,  together  with  bulbs,  which  are  a 
species  of  buds  generally  seated  upon  or  near  the  root, 
constitute  that  part  of  the  herb  called,  by  Linnseus,  hy- 
bernacula ;  that  is,  the  winter-quarters  of  the  future 
vegetable  ;  a  very  proper  appellation,  as  it  is  during 
that  severe  season  that  the  tender  rudiments  are  pro- 
tectcd  in  the  manner  just  mentioned.  Plants,  consi- 
dered in  analogy  to  animals,  may  properly  enough  be 
reckoned  both  viviparous  and  oviparous.  Seeds  are  the 
vegetable  eggs  ;  buds,  living  fetuses,  or  infant-plants, 
which  renew  the  species  as  certainly  as  the  seed.  Buds 
are  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  young  shoots,  and 
along  the  branches,  being  fixed  by  a  short  footstalk 
upon  a  kind  of  brackets,  the  remainder  of  the  leaves, 
in  the  wings  or  angles  of  which  the  buds  in  question 
were  formed  the  preceding  year.  They  are  sometimes 
placed  single  ;  sometimes  t\iio  by  two,  and  those  cither 
opposite  or  alternate  ;  sometimes  collected  in  greater 
numbers  in  whorls  or  rings. 

With  respect  to  their  construction,  buds  are  com- 
posed of  several  parts,  artificially  arranged.  Exter- 
nally, we  find  a  number  of  scales  that  are  pretty  hard, 
frequently  armed  with  hairs,  liollowcd  like  a  spoon, 
and  placed  over  each  other  like  tiles.  These  scales  are 
fixed  into  the  inner  plates  of  the  bark,  of  which  they 
appear  to  be  a  prolongation.  Their  use  is  to  defend 
the  internal  parts  of  the  bud  ;  which,  being  unfolded, 
will  produce,  some,  flowers,  leaves,  and  stipula;;  others, 
footstalks  and  scales.  All  these  parts,  while  they  re- 
main in  the  bud,  are  tender,  delicate,  folded  over  each 
other,  and  covered  with  a  thick  clammy  juice,  which 
is  sometimes  resinous  and  odoriferous,  as  in  the  tacama- 
hac-tree.  This  juice  serves  not  only  to  defend  the 
more  tender  parts  of  the  embrj'o-plant  from  cold,  the 
a,ssaults  of  insects,  and  other  external  injuries,  but  like- 
wise from  excessive  perspiration,  which,  in  its  young 
and  infant  state,  would  be  very  destructive.  It  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  buds  of  horse-chesnut,  poplar,  and 
willow  trees. 

In  general,  we  may  distinguish  three  kinds  of  buds  ; 
that  containing  the  flower,  that  containing  the  leaves, 
and  that  containing  both  flower  and  leaves.  The  first, 
termed  gemma  Jlorifera,  and  by  the  French  bouton 
«  Jleur  or  a  fruit,  contains  the  rudiments  of  one  or 
several  flowers,  folded  over  each  other,  and  sur- 
rounded with  scales.  In  several  trees,  this  kind  of 
bud  is  commpnly  found  at  the  extremity  of  certain 
small  branches,  which  are  shorter,  rougher,  and  less 
garnished  with  leaves,  than  the  rest.    The  external 


scales  of  this  species  of  bud  are  harder  than  the  in- 
ternal ;  both  are  furnished  with  hairs,  and  in  general 
more  swelled  than  those  of  the  second  sort.  The 
bud  containing  the  flower  too  is  commonly  thicker, 
shorter,  almost  square,  less  uniform,  and  less  pointed; 
being  generally  terminated  obtusely.  It  is  called  by 
Pliny  oculus  gemmce,  and  is  employed  in  that  species 
of  grafting  called  inoculation  or  budding.  The  second 
species  of  bud,  viz.  that  containing  the  leaves,  termed 
gemma  folifera,  and  by  the  French  bouton  u  feuilles 
or  d  bois,  contains  the  rudiments  of  several  leaves, 
which  are  variously  folded  over  each  other,  and  out- 
wardly surrounded  by  scales,  from  which  the  small 
stipulae  that  are  seated  at  the  foot  of  the  young  branches 
are  chiefly  produced.  These  buds  are  commonly 
more  pointed  than  the  former  sort.  In  the  hazel-nut, 
however,  they  are  perfectly  round  ;  and  in  horse-ches- 
nut, very  thick.  The  third  sort  of  bud  is  smaller  thaa 
either  of  the  preceding,  and  produces  both  flowers  and 
leaves,  though  not  always  in  the  same  manner.  Some- 
times the  flowers  and  leaves  are  unfolded  at  the  same 
time.  This  mode  of  the  flower  and  leaf  bud  is  termed 
by  Linnaeus  gemma  folifera  Sf  Jlorifera.  Sometimes 
the  leaves  proceed  or  emerge  out  of  this  kind  of  bud 
upon  a  small  branch,  which  afterwards  produces  flowers. 
This  mode  of  the  flower  and  leaf  bud  is  termed  by 
Linnasus  gemma  folifera-Jlorifera,  and  is  the  most  com- 
mon bud  of  any.  Such  buds  as  produce  branches 
adorned  only  with  leaves,  are  called  barren;  such  as 
contain  both  leaves  and  flowers,  fertile.  From  the 
bulk  of  the  bud  we  may  often,  with  ease,  foretel  whe- 
ther it  contains  leaves  only,  or  leaves  and  flowers  toge- 
ther, as  in  cherry  and  pear  trees. 

Neither  the  buds  produced  on  or  near  the  root,  called 
by  some  authors  turioncs,  nor  those  produced  on  the 
trunk,  and  from  the  angles  or  wings  of  the  leaves,  con- 
tain, in  strict  propriety,  an  entire,  delineation  of  the 
plant ;  since  the  roots  are  wanting,  and  in  various  buds, 
as  we»have  seen,  shoots  are  contained  with  leaves  only, 
and  not  Avith  flowers :  but  as  a  branch  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  part  similar  to  the  whole  plant,  and,  if 
planted,  would,  in  process  of  revegetation,  exhibit  or 
produce  roots  and  flowers,  we  may  in  general  allow, 
that  the  bud  contains  the  whole  plant,  or  the  principles 
of  the  whole  plant,  which  may  be  unfolded  ad  libitum^ 
and  thus  resembles  the  seed,  in  containing  a  delinea- 
tion of  the  future  plant  in  embryo  :  for  although  the 
bud  Avants  a  radicle  or  plumula,  of  Avhich  the  seed  is 
possessed,  yet  it  would  undoubtedly  form  one  if  plant- 
ed in  the  earth.  But  as  the  medullary  part  adhering 
to  the  bud  is  too  tender,  and  by  the  abundance  of  juice 
flowing  into  it  from  the  earth  Avould  be  disposed  to  pu- 
trefaction, the  buds  are  not  planted  in  the  soil,  but 
generally  inserted  Avithin  the  bark  of  another  tree  ; 
yet  placed  so  that  the  produation  of  the  marrow  or 
pith  adhering  to  them  may  be  inserted  into  the  pith  of 
the  branch  in  which  the  fissure  or  cleft  is  made  ;  by 
Avhich  means  there  is  a  large  communication  of  juice. 
This  propagation  by  gems  or  buds,  called  inoculation, 
is  commonly  practised  with  the  first  sort  of  buds  above 
described. 

From  the  obvious  uses  of  the  buds,  we  may  collect 
the  reason  Avhy  the  supreme  Author  of  Nature  has 
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granted  this  sort  of  protection  to  most  of  the  trees  that 
are  natives  of  cold  climates,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
denied  it  to  such  as,  enjoying  a  warm  benign  atmos. 
phere,  have  not  the  tender  parts  of  their  embryo  shoots 
exposed  to  injuries  and  depredations  from  the  severities 
of  the  weather.  Of  this  latter  kind  are  the  plants  of 
the  following  list,  some  of  them  very  large  trees,  others 
smaller  woody  vegetables,  of  the  shrub  and  under- 
shrub  kind  :  Citron,  orange,  lemon,  cassava,  mock- 
orange,  blad-apple,  shrubby  swallow-wort,  alaternus, 
shrubby  geraniums,  berry-bearing  alder,  Christ's-thorn 
— Syrian  mallow,  baobab  or  Ethiopian  sourgourd,  jus- 
ticia,  mild  sena,  the  acacias  and  sensitive  plant,  coral- 
tree,  stinking  bean-trefoil,  mcdicago,  oleander,  vibur- 
num, sumach,  ivy,  tamarisk,  heath,  Barbadoes  cherry, 
lavatera,  rue,  shrubby  night-shades,  Guinea  henweed, 
cypress,  lignum  vitae,  and  saviue  a  species  of  juniper. 

On  annual  plants,  whose  root  as  well  as  stalk  perishes 
after  a  year,  true  buds  are  never  produced  :  in  their 
stead,  however,  are  protruded  small  branches,  like  a 
little  feather,  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  which 
wither  without  any  farther  expansion  if  the  plants 
climb  and  have  no  lateral  branches ;  but  if,  either  by 
their  own  nature,  or  from  abundance  of  sap,  the  plants 
become  branched,  the  ramnli  just  mentioned  obtain  an 
increase  similar  to  that  of  the  whole  plant.  The  same 
appearance  obtains  in  the  trees  of  warm  countries, 
such  as  those  enumerated  in  the  above  list,  in  which  a 
plumula  or  small  feather  sends  forth  branches  without 
a  scaly  covering ;  as  in  such  countries  this  tender  part 
requires  no  defence  or  protection  from  cold.  A  sca'y 
covering  then  is  peculiar  to  buds,  as  it  protects  the 
tender  embryo  inclosed  from  all  external  injuries. 
When  we,  therefore,  speak  of  trees  having  buds  that 
are  naked  or  without  scales,  our  meaning  is  the  same 
as  if  we  had  said,  that  they  have  no  buds  at  all.  The 
buds  that  are  to  be  unfolded  the  following  year  break 
forth  from  the  evolved  buds  of  the  present  year,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  small 
eminences  in  the  wings  or  angles  of  the  leaves.  These 
eminences  or  knots  grow  but  little  during  the  summer, 
as  in  that  season  the  sap  is  expended  on  the  increase 
of  the  parts  of  the  plant:  but  in  autumn,  wheu^^he 
leaves  begin  to  wither  and  fall  off,  the  buds  placed  on 
the  wings  increase,  and  the  embryo-plant  contained  in 
the  bud  is  so  expanded,  that  the  leaves  and  flowers, 
the  parts  to  be  evolved  the  following  year,  are  dis- 
tinctly visible.  Thus  in  horse-chesnut  the  leaves,  and 
in  cornel-tree  the  flowers,  are  each  to  be  observed  in 
their  respective  buds. 

As  each  bud  contains  the  rudiments  of  a  plant,  and 
would,  if  separated  from  its  parent  vegetable,  become 
every  way  similar  to  it,  Linnaeus,  to  show  the  wonder- 
ful fertility  of  nature,  has  made  a  calculation,  by  which 
it  appears,  that,  in  a  trunk  wcarce  exceeding  a  span  in 
breadth,  10,000 buds  (that  is,  herbs)  maybe  produced. 
What  an  infinite  number  then  of  plants  might  be  raised 
from  a  very  large  tree ! 

GEMMA'TIO,  (from  gemma,  a  bud)  ;  a  term  used 
by  Linnaeus,  expressive  of  the  form  of  the  buds,  their 
origin,  and  their  contents.  It  includes  both  those 
properly  called  buds^  and  those  which  are  seated  at  the 


roots,  styled  bulbs.  Buds  are  originally  formed  either 
of  the  footstalks  of  the  leaves,  ofstipulas,  or  of  scales 
of  the  bark.  Their  contents  have  been  already  disco- 
vered, in  the  preceding  article,  to  be  either  flowers, 
leaves,  or  both. 

GE'NERA  PLANTA'RUM  ;  the  second  subdivi- 
sion in  the  Linna^an  system  of  botany.  It  compre- 
hends an  assemblage  of  species  similar  in  their  parts  of 
fructification,  under  the  same  class  and  order.  See 
Botany. 

GENERATION,  (from  genero,  to  beget),  in  phy- 
siology, the  act  of  begetting  another  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. Many  of  the  causes  which  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  a  living  body,  have  hitherto  eluded  human 
research,  may  in  all  probability  never  be  discovered, 
and,  perhaps,  are  beyond  human  comprehension.  Some 
philosophers,  considering  the  extreme  divisibility  of 
matter,  and  learning  from  the  microscope  that  trans- 
formation is  but  the  development  of  certain  parts 
that  previously  existed,  have  thence  imagined  that  ge- 
neration is  somewhat  analogous  ;  that  all  regularly  or- 
ganised bodies  received  their  form  at  the  beginning ; 
that  the  first  of  every  genus  and  species  contained  by 
involution  the  numerous  millions  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions ;  and  that  the  union  of  the  two  sexes  gives  only 
a  stimulus,  and  brings  into  view  forms  that  had  existed 
since  the  world  began. 

This  hypothesis  has  attempted  to  explain  a  thing  that 
is  unknown,  by  what  must  for  ever  remain  incou)pre- 
hensible  to  the  human  mind  in  its  present  state.  It 
appeals  absurdly  from  observation  to  conjectiu'e  ;  and 
supposes  that  bodies  which  are  originally  brought  into 
view,  which  are  daily  augmented,  I'rcquently  repaired, 
and  sometimes  renewed  by  organic  action,  do  neverthe- 
less, in  their  first  formation,  require  an  efibrt  superior 
to  what  Omnipotent  Power  is  able  to  perform  by  se- 
condary agents. 

Had  the  supporters  of  this  hypothesis  considered, 
that  many  herbaceous  plants  produce  new  flowers  when 
the  first  set  are  untimely  cut  off,  that  lobsters  and 
many  a  species  of  Insect  renew  their  limbs,  and  that 
certain  polypes  can  raise  so  perfect  vegetable  forms  as 
to  puzzle  the  naturalist,  whether  or  not  he  should  class 
them  under  plants  ;  they  would  surely  not  have  pre- 
scribed such  bounds  to  Omniscient  Wisdom  and  Al- 
mighty Power,  or  declared  with  such  confidence  what 
the  Author  of  Nature,  to  speak  with  the  vulgar,  must 
necessarily  perform  by  his  own  hands,  or  what  he  may 
intrust  to  secondary  causes,  regulated  by  his  laws. 

These  philosophers  will  find  it  difficult  to  account,  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner,  for  monstrous  productions, 
and  for  those  changes  of  structure  and  of  form  which 
for  a  while  continue  hereditary,  from  the  influence  of 
habit.  They  object  to  others,  that  all  the  parts  of  a 
living  body  are  mutually  dependent  on  one  another,  and 
that  they  must  necessarily  have  been  coeval  or  existed 
at  once.  But  though  every  attempt  that  has  yet  been 
made,  to  ascertain  which  of  the  vital  organs  are  prior 
and  which  posterior,  in  a  living  body,  has  proved  un- 
successful,  it  has  not  been  demonstrated,  that  cither 
themselves  or  their  functions  are  coeval.  It  may,  on 
the  contrary,  be  plainly  demonstrated,  from  observa* 
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tion,  that  the  lungs  and  the  stomach  do  not  begin  to 
perform  their  functions  so  early  as  the  heart  and  the 
vascular  system  ;  (hat  the  heart  and  i(s  system  perform 
their  functions,  CA'en  with  some  considerable  changes, 
imnipdiately  after  birth  ;  that  the  vegetable  tribes  are 
without  nerves  ;  and  that  brain  and  nerves^  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  perform  more  and  more  of  (heir  func- 
tions as  the  system  approaches  towards  maturity.  It 
has  even  been  shown  that  bones  will  unite,  and  the 
limbs  of  an  animal  continue  to  be  nourished  without 
nerves  ;  (hat  there  is  a  principle  of  life  in  the  blood  ; 
that  the  heart  will  act  under  other  stimuli  besides  that 
of  nerves  ;  and  that  sound  logic  does  by  no  means  re- 
quire us  to  suppose,  that  the  first  actions  of  the  foetal 
heart,  or  the  punctum  saliens,  are  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  stimuli  from  the  brain,  or  that  the  brain  must 
have  existed  when  the  heart  first  moved. 

Although  the  minuteness  and  transparency  of  the 
parts  may  prevent  us  from  seeing  the  first  gradual  for- 
mation of  the  embryo,  yet  every  observation  corrobo- 
rates the  opinion  that  it  is  formed  by  secondary  causes, 
and  through  the  medium  of  organic  powers. 

It  has  been  asked,  whether  or  not  is  the  embryo 
formed  by  the  joint  operation  of  the  two  sexes  ?  or  is 
it  formed  entirely  by  the  one,  and  brought  into  action 
by  a  stimulus  from  the  other  ?  The  former  of  these 
questions  supposes  that  each  of  the  sexes  has  a  seminal 
fluid;  that  some  mixture  takes  place  in  the  uterus,  and 
produces  an  embryo,  in  the  same  manner  that  a  neutral 
salt  assumes  a  certain  and  determinate  form.  The  notion 
implies  some  general  and  confused  idea  of  chemical 
combinaiion  ;  but  does  not  bespeak  a  very  clear  head, 
profound  reflection,  or  much  acquaintance  with  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  living  bodies. 

For  a  long  time  past  the  most  rational  physiijlogists 
have  generally  agreed  that  the  embryo  is  formed  gra- 
tlually  and  slowly  in  one  or  other  of  tlie  two.  sexes, 
not  by  chemical  combination  and  mixture,  but  hy  a 
system  of  organs,  directed  by  laws  and  promp(ed  by 
stimuli,  with  many  of  which  we  arc  yet  unacquainted. 
From  the  great  Hippocrates  downwards  to  Aquapen- 
dens  and  Harvey,  the  credit  of  furnishing  the  fcetal 
embryo  was  almost  universally  given  to  the  females  of 
those  animals  which  are  named  oviparous.  Among  the 
viviparous,  appearances  were  such,  that  the  female  was 
left  to  contest  it  with  the  male.  At  last  the  eclat  of 
LeeuAvenhoek's  discoveries  seemed  to  put  an  end  to  all 
doubts  entertained  upon  the  subject.  He  very  plainly 
saw,  through  his  microscope,  that  very  great  profusion 
of  particles  that  move  to  and  fro,  with  amazing  rapi- 
d'lty,  in  the  male  semen.  Upon  this  he  embraced  the 
doctrine  of  Hamme,  who  had  seen  them  before,  and 
supposed,  from  their  motions,  that  these  particles  were 
not  only  animalcules,  but  the  principles  or  rudiments 
of  that  animal  in  whom  they  were  formed,  and  that 
they  were  deposited  in  the  uterus  of  the  female  only  to 
be  nourished  and  augmented  in  size. 

What  raised  suspicions  against  this  theory,  were  the 
numerous  animalcules  discoverable  by  the  microscope 
in  other  fluids,  and  that  vast  profusion  of  young  em- 
bryos in  those  cases  where  never  more  than  one  or  two 
arrive  at  maturity.    It  was  an  objection  to  it,  that 


some  females  had  been  impregnated  where  the  hymen 
remained  unbroken,  and  where  the  vulva  had  been 
shut  so  closely  as  to  leave  only  a  passage  for  the  urine. 
The  male  semen,  in  these  instances,  could  have  reached 
only  the  mouth  of  the  uterus.  It  was  another,  that  in 
all  birds  which  have  no  intrant  penis,  the  male  semen 
is  never  sent  farther  than  the  mouth  of  the  vulva,  and 
that  a  single  act  of  the  male  impregnates  the  whole  eggs 
of  the  ovarium.  A  third  objection  is  the  pollen  of 
flowers,  which  is  not  applied  immediately  to  the  seed, 
but  often  to  a  distant  part  of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is 
contained.  A  fourth  may  be  taken  from  frogs  and 
fishes,  and  all  those  animals  whose  eggs  are  impreg- 
nated after  emission.  And  lastly,  Haller  had  observed 
the  pullet  completely  formed  in  those  eggs  that  were 
not  fecundated. 

Supposing  animalcules  in  every  kind  of  prolific  se- 
men, yet  it  frequently  happens  that  this  semen  under- 
goes a  change  before  it  can  be  applied  to  the  embryo. 
The  semen  of  the  frog  is  dissolved  in  water ;  and  that 
which  is  injected  disappearing  suddenly  after  coition, 
would  seem  to  intimate,  that  in  those  animals  which 
have  been  examined,  it  had  met  with  a  solvent  some- 
where in  the  uterus,  and  produced  its  effect  after  the 
change.  It  is  now,  we  believe,  pretty  generally 
known,  that  the  embryo  does  not  commence  its  exist- 
ence in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  De  Graaf  observed 
it  on  its  passage  down  the  Fallopian  tube;  he  saw  the 
place  where  it  first  began  in  the  testicle  of  the  female; 
and  cases  have  occurred  where  it  has  missed  the  Fallo- 
pian tube,  where  it  has  fallen  into  the  abdomen,  where 
the  placenta  has  been  formed,  and  the  foetus  has  grown 
among  the  viscera  of  the  lower  belly. 

From  these  facts  it  has  been  concluded,  notwithstand- 
ing some  feeble  objections,  that  the  female  testicles  are 
real  ovaries,  containing  eggs ;  that  these  eggs  are 
brought  into  action  by  the  stimulating  power  of  the 
male  semen,  which  is  sometimes  thrown  into  the  cavity 
of  the  uterus,  sometimes  applied  only  to  its  mouth,  and 
sometimes  sprinkled  over  the  eggs  after  emission.  The 
principal  difference,  therefore,  that  occurs  between 
oviparous  and  viviparous  animals,  considered  as  such, 
ap;~'.ears  to  be  this :  the  former  are  accustomed  to  eject 
their  embryo  before  it  escapes  from  the  membranes  of 
the  egg  ;  the  latter  retain  it  long  in  the  uterus  until 
it  acquires  a  considerable  size,  until  the  membranes 
can  hold  it  no  longer,  and  then  eject  it  when  the 
membranes  are  burst.  A  plant  is  oviparous  when  it 
yields  seed;  viviparous  when  it  produces  a  gem,  a  bud, 
a  bulb,  or  an  eyed  root.  The  membranes  of  the  seed 
being  removed,  an  incipient  embryo  is  seen  through  the 
microscope. 

Some  animals,  according  to  the  season,  eject  the 
embryo  inclosed  in  its  membranes,  or  retain  it  in  the 
uterus  till  the  membranes  are  broken.  These  are  the 
animals  which  arc  said  to  be  oviparous  at  one  period 
and  viviparous  at  another.  The  spider-flies  retain 
their  young  till  they  are  as  large  as  the  natural  size  of 
their  own  bodies,  and  have  undergone  all  their  trans- 
formations within  the  expansile  membranes  of  the 
egg,  and  an  uterus  as  expansile  as  the  stomach  of  a 
serpent. 
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In  most  cases,  generation  requires  a  temporary  union 
of  two  sexes ;  but  it  has  been  said,  that  in  Senegal 
there  is  a  species  of  shell-fish  among  whom  this  ope- 
ration is  the  joint  work  of  three  individuals.  In  our 
own  country,  too,  three  frogs  are  frequently  observed 
adhering  together,  though  the  labours  of  the  third  have 
been  thought  more  officious  than  necessary.  In  some 
animals  the  sexual  union  is  almost  instantaneous.  It 
constitutes  nearly  the  business  of  life  in  the  last  stage 
of  the  ephemeron  ;  and  the  male  both  of  the  frog  and 
toad  often  continues  on  the  back  of  the  female,  not  for 
hours  and  for  days  only,  but  for  some  weeks.  Upon 
examination  it  has  been  found,  that  with  his  fore-feet 
he  assists  the  female  to  protrude  the  eggs  through  the 
windings  of  the  oviduct ;  and  when  they  at  last  arrive 
at  the  anus,  a  species  of  the  toad  has  been  observed  to 
draw  them  out  with  his  hind  legs.  These  animals  were 
probably  the  first  of  the  masculine  gender  who  prac- 
tised this  art.  But  due  honour  has  not  been  ascribed 
to  the  discoverers.  In  former  days,  the  generous  and 
grateful  spirit  of  the  ancients  made  them  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge their  obligations  to  different  animals  for  the 
arts  of  bleeding,  clystering,  and  purging  :  but  such  is 
the  degeneracy  of  modern  times,  that  many  write  only 
to  claim  the  discoveries  of  others.  On  this  account 
we  ought  not  to  wonder  that  many  accoucheurs,  in 
publishing  encomiums  on  their  own  merit,  have  invi- 
diously concealed  the  superior  pretensions  of  the  ob- 
stetrical toad. 

Among  all  Kving  bodies  the  two  sexes  are  generally 
similar  ;  and  the  male  sex  generally  distinguished  by 
superior  strength,  beauty,  and  courage.  The  law,  how- 
ever, does  not  hold  universally.  The  females  of  some 
carnivorous  animals,  that  are  left  by  the  male  to  pro- 
Tide  for  their  offspring,  are  larger,  stronger,  and  more 
ferocious  than  he.  Among  some  insects  the  male  and 
female  have  no  similarity  even  in  them.  The  male  of 
the  glow-worm  is  a  beetle,  which  flies  in  the  dark,  and 
is  attracted  not  by  the  form,  but  by  the  brilliancy  of 
his  mistress.  The  female  gall-insect  is  a  large  mass, 
like  a  vegetable  excrescence,  without  loco-motion  ;  the 
male  a  small  fly,  full  of  activity.  The  one  is  as  un- 
like to  the  other  as  a  Harpy  to  a  Venus,  and  as  dis- 
proportioned,  in  point  of  bulk,  as  a  horse  to  an 
elephant. 

In  many  animals,  the  distinctions  of  sex  are  con- 
cealed in  the  body.  When  any  of  their  parts  are  placed 
externally,  or  protruded  occasionally,  the  male  parts 
are  usually  prominent,  and  the  female  hollow,  in  order 
to  receive  them.  In  the  arari,  however,  in  many  flies, 
and  a  few  hornets,  the  case  is  reversed;  the  female  parts 
suffer  erection,  and  the  male  parts  are  open  and  hollow 
for  their  reception. 

The  external  situation  of  these  parts  is  very  much 
varied  in  different  animals.  In  many  worms  it  is  near 
to  the  head.  It  is  often  upon  the  side  of  the  snail; 
near  to  the  breast  in  the  female  of  the  dragon-fly.  It 
is  at  the  extremity  of  the  antennas  in  the  male  spider. 
The  vulva  enters  from  the  rectum  in  birds.  Its  com- 
mon situation,  in  most  animals,  is  well  known.  The 
male  penis,  where  there  is  one,  is  sometimes  found  to 
enter  the  vulva,  sometimes  not:  it  is  sometinaes  imper- 
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forated,  sometimes  forked,  sometimes  double,  some- 
times fleshy,  sometimes  bony,  sometimes  straight,  some- 
times winding  spirally  like  a  screw,  sometime?  with  a 
knob,  and  sometimes  with  a  point  at  its  extreiuities, 
according  to  the  kinds  and  varieties  of  animals. 

Few  individuals  have  more  than  one  sex.  Many 
snails,  however,  are  androgynous,  and  have  two.  In 
copulation  they  perform  the  ofiice  of  two  sexes,  and 
are  mutually  impregnated.  This  circumstance  has  often 
led  the  sensualist  to  wish  that  he  were  a  snail.  With 
equal  l  eason  the  epicure  might  wish  to  be  one  of  those 
worms  that  imbibe  by  absorbents,  and  suck  in  nourish- 
ment by  a  thousand  mouths.  The  organs  employed 
may  be  more  in  number,  the  continuance  of  their  func- 
tion may  be  much  longer,  and  yet  the  gratification  may 
be  less.  The  discreet  beauty  can  aflJbrd  a  million  of 
pleasures  to  her  lover,  which  no  snail  or  sensualist  en- 
joys, and  which  prostitution  can  never  yield. 

The  male  and  female  parts  of  the  vegetable  are 
sometimes  both  on  the  same  flower,  sometimes  Oii 
separate  flowers,  and  sometimes  even  on  dili'erent 
plants  of  the  same  species.  Besides  the  flower,  another 
organ  of  generation  is  found  in  vegetables.  This  is 
the  corona,  from  which  the  buds  and  branches  pro- 
ceed. It  is  a  substance  between  the  pith  and  the 
ligneous  circles,  and  from  which  the  diametral  insert- 
ments  diverge. 

The  corona  is  most  conspicuous  at  the  time  when  it 
sends  forth  shoots.  The  flower  comes  forth  only  at 
the  time  when  the  seed  is  to  be  formed  ;  and  the  testi- 
cles and  ovaries  of  those  animals  which  procreate  only 
at  stated  periods  are  diminished  in  size,  and  some- 
tina/es  disappear  till  the  genial  season.  Even  some  fe- 
males, when  they  cease  to  be  prolific,  as  the  pheasant, 
for  instance,  assume  many  marks  of  the  other  sex,  as 
if  their  former  sex  had  been  assumed  only- for  a  while, 
and  to  answer  some  temporary  purpose. 

In  all  animals  the  incipient  embryos  are  perhaps  neu- 
ters, and  the  sex  determined  according  to  the  predo- 
minancy of  the  male  or  female  stimulus  on  the  parts. 
It  would  not  a  little  confirm  this  opinion,  were  the 
observation  to  be  well  founded,  that  certain  bulls  are 
very  apt  to  beget  males  and  others  females,  and  certain 
cows  which  have  females  always  when  they  are  young 
bring  forth  males  when  they  grow  old.  The  different 
proportions  of  males  and  females  in  different  climates 
might  also  serve  to  illustrate  this  doctrine.  It  is  no 
objection  to  it  that  the  order  of  male  and  female  births 
iu  the  same  family  is  often  irregular.  The  proportional 
force  of  the  two  stimuli  will  naturally  be  different  at 
different  times.  It  may  depend  on  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  fluid  secreted,  upon  the  difference  of 
ardour  in  the  parties,  on  the  fancy,  the  passions,  the 
particular  state  of  the  system  at  the  time,  and  a  thou- 
sand circumstances,  besides  the  age,  and  the  usual  or 
general  habit  of  the  body.  We  mean  only  to  infer  at 
present,  that  wherever  a  male  or  female  is  produced, 
the  stimulus  of  that  particular  sex,  whatever  was  the 
cause,  had  during  the  time  of  coition  and  conception 
acquired  the  ascendency  over  the  parts  that  were  to 
become  sexual  in  the  embryo.  We  cannot  so  readily 
answer  the  question^  Why  the  offspring  should  possess 
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the  form  and  dispositions  of  one  parent,  and  the  sex  of 
the  otliei-  ?  In  this  case,  the  different  stimuli  may  have 
acted  differently  on  different  parts  :  in  the  case  of 
hermaphrodites,  which  are  very  common  in  the  hor?e, 
the  ass,  the  cow,  and  the  sheep,  the  two  parents  seem 
to  divide  the  form,  the  sex,  and  the  dispositions, 
equally  between  them. 

The  particular  cause  which  excites  the  orgasmus 
in  the  female  organs  is  not  ascertained.  That  viscous 
fluid  which  young  lascivious  females  eject  when  fond  of 
the  male,  is  chiefly  a  secretion  from  the  glands  of  the 
vagina,  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  and  the  neighbouring 
parts.  In  some  respects  it  appears  to  be  similar  to 
those  periodical  discliarges  of  females  which  frequently 
assume  the  erect  posture  ;  and  these  discharges  being 
usually  discontinued  during  the  times  of  pregnancy 
and  suckling,  we  roust  suppose  that  it  is  a  portion  of 
that  fluid,  which  nature  has  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
foetus.  These  discharges  are  always  a  proof  that  the 
female  "has  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty  ;  that  her 
ovary  is  now  performing  its  office;  and  that  she. is  dis- 
posed to  propagate  her  kind.  Whatever  be  the  cause 
of  the  female  orgasmus,  itis  often  so  s!rong  as  to  coun- 
teract the  natural  effects  of  the  seminal  fluid,  and 
prevent  impregnation.  For  this  reason,  few  young 
and  lascivious  females  conceive  immediately  after  mar- 
riage; and  after  coition  therefore,  in  cattle,  it  is  some- 
times a  practice  to  beat  the  female,  to  plunge  her  in 
water,  to  weary  her  with  running,  and  to  use  other 
means  to  prevent  the  return  of  the  sexual  desire. 

In.  man,  and  some  of  the  nobler  animals,  the  influ- 
ence of  fancy  over  the  organs  of  generation  is  unques- 
tionably great ;  but  the  extent  and  mode  of  its  agency 
is  not  defined.  Those  who  allow  it  §o  much  power  in 
impressing  marks,  and  altering  the  form  and  colour  of 
the  foetus,  support  their  opinion  rather  by  the  number 
than  the  strength  of  their  arguments.  Many  of  the 
stories  v^hich  they  adduce  as  a  sort  of  proofs  are  evi- 
dently fabulous,  and  have  brought  the  truth  of  the 
whole  into  question.  The  reports,  however,  of  the 
French  commissioners  who  were  appointed  to  examine 
the  nature  of  animal  magnetism,  ought  to  deter  the 
caildid  inquirer  from  drawing  very  hasty  conclusions. 
The  queries  of  Fienus,  in  his  small  work  entitled  De 
Viribiis  Imagiiiationis  Traciaius,  concerning  the  pow- 
ers of  this  mental  faculty  are  important  and  curious, 
and  might  be  of  use  in.  directing  our  researches  ;  but 
they  ought  to  be  answered  by  accurate  experiments, 
and  not  by  acute  metaphysical  reasoning  and  historical 
anecdotes  that  are  ill  authenticated. 

To  prevent  a  confusion  of  genera  and  species,  ani- 
mals are  generally  restricted  by  propensity  to  their  own 
kind  ;  ami  the  seminal  fluids,  besides,  being  various 
in  various  animals,  they  cannot  indiscriminately  act  as 
a  stimulus  on  all  female  organs  of  generation.  The 
changes  of  form  induced  by  habit,  which  is  owing  itself 
to  the  influence  of  stimuli,  will  partly  explain  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  progeny  is  made  to  resemble  the  male. 
■  As  the  irritability  of  different  parts  is  of  different  kinds, 
the  stimulus  will  have  different  effects  on  different  or- 
gans ;  and  in  these  cases,  where  either  genera  or  spe- 
cies are  mixed,  the  parts  which  are  most  and  least  af- 


fected by  the  stimulus  of  the  male  will  be  obrious  ia 
the  shape  and  form  of  the  offspring. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  generation  as  bein^  per- 
formed by  the  temporary  intercourse  of  two  sexes  :  but 
the  puceron  is  an  instance  where  sexual  distinctions 
are  not  always  necessary.  Even  where  they  exist  they 
are  daily  dispensed  with  iu  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Plants  grow  from  the  gem,  the  bulb,  the  leaf,  or  the 
root.  They  propagate  by  slips,  by  suckers,  and  by 
layers  ;  and  some  of  them,  as  the  house-leek  and  some 
grasses,  multiply  by  spontaneous  separation.  In  many 
animals  the  distinctions  of  sex  are  totally  unknown. 
It  has  been  observed,  that  infusory  animalcules  multi- 
ply their  species  by  continual  divisions  and  subdivisions 
of  their  own  body  ;  that  some  polypes,  by  spontaneous 
separation,  split  transversely,  some  longitudinally,  and 
that  some  send  off  shoots.  When  experimen(s  have 
been  made  upon  these  animals,  it  has  been  discovered 
that  the  numerous  and  artificial  divisions  of  their  body 
or  their  head,  produce  entire  animals,  Trembley  learn- 
ed that  they  might  be  engrafted  upon  one  another,  and 
produce  monsters  as  wild  and  extravagant  as  poet  or 
fabulist  has  ever  dreamed  of. 

It  was  noticed  before,  that  the  alimentary  canal  of 
some  animals  distributed  nourishment  through  the 
whole  body  without  the  intervention  of  circulating 
vessels,  and  that  the  vital  organs  of  vegetables  were  ge- 
nerally diffused  through  the  whole  system.  The  case 
is  the  same  in  polypes  as  in  plants.  Every  part  is  a 
miniature  of  the  whole.  It  is  found  to  have  similar 
organs  of  digestion,  of  respiration,  of  circulation,  and 
of  generation.  In  perfect  animals  all  the  parts  are: 
more  dependent  on  one  another  ;  the  vital  organs  have 
distinct  situations,  and  their  powers  are  concentrated 
in  distinct  places.  The  arm  of  a  man  has  no  heart :  it 
has  no  lungs  ;  it  has  no  stomach,  and  no  organs  of  ge- 
neration ;  but  the  branch  of  a'  tree  has  as  complete  a 
system  of  organs  as  the  trunk  itself,  and  is  as  indepen- 
dent of  that  body  from  which  it  grew  as  the  graft  is  in- 
dependent of  the  stock. 

The  several  parts  of  perfect  animals  all  contribute 
to  make  one  whole  ;  the  several  parts  of  a  plant  or 
polype,  when  united  together,  form  only  a  coi^erles 
of  living  bodies.  These  facts  contribute  to  explain  the 
principal  phenomena  in  this  mode  of  propagation. 

GENERATION,  FEMALE  ORGANS  OF.  The 
parts  subservient  to  generation  in  a  woman  are  divided 
into  external  and  internal.  The  external  parts  are  the- 
mons  veneris,  the  labia,  the  perinseum^  the  clitoris, 
and  the  nymphae.  To  these  may  be  added  the  meatus- 
urinarius,  or  orifice  of  the  urethra.  The  hymen  may. 
be  esteemed  the  barrier  between  the  external  and  in- 
ternal parts.  That  soft  fatty  prominence  which  is  situa- 
ted upon  the  ossa  pubis,  extending  towards  the  groins 
and  abdomen,  is  called  the  mons  veneris ;  its  use  seems- 
to  be  chiefly  that  of  preventing  inconvenience  or  injury 
in  the  act  of  coition.  If  a  line  be  drawn  across  the 
anterior  angle  of  the  pudendum,  all  that  part  above  it 
which  is  covered  with  hair  has  been  called  tnojis  veneris. 
Below  it  the  labia  commence,  which  being  of  a  some- 
what similar,  though  looser  texture,  appear  like  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  mons  veneris,  passing  on  each  side  of 
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the  pudendum,  Avliich  indeed  they  chiefly  compose. 
After  proceeding  downwards  and  backwards,  the  la- 
bia again  unite,  and  the  perinaeum  is  formed.  The 
space  between  the  posterior  angle  of  the  pudendum 
amd  the  anus  is  called  the  perinceum  ;  tlie  external 
covering  of  which  is  the  skin,  as  the  vagina  is  the  in- 
ternal. Included  between  them,  is  a  quantity  of  cel- 
lular and  adipose  membrane,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
sphincter  ani.  The  extent  of  the  perinEeum  is  gene- 
rally  about  an  inch  and  a  half ;  yet  in  some  sub- 
jects, it  is  not  more  than  an  inch,  and  in  others  nearly 
three  inches.  The  thin  anterior  edge  forms  the  frcenum 
labiorum.  Below  the  anterior  angle  of  the  pudendum 
the  clitoris  is  placed,  which  arises  by  two  crura,  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  rami  of  the  ischia.  The  external 
part  or  extremity  of  the  clitoris  \s  called  the  glans^ 
which  has  a  prepuce  or  thin  covering  to  which  the 
nympha;  are  joined.  The  clitoris,  is  supposed  to  be 
the  principal  seat  of  pleasure,  and  to  be  capable  of  a 
small  degree  of  erection  in  the  act  of  coition.  The 
nymphce  are  two  small  spongy  bodies  or  doublings  of 
the  skin,  rising  from  the  extremities  of  the  prepuce  of 
the  clitoris,  less  in  size,  but  resembling  in  their  form 
the  labia.  They  pass  on  each  side  of  the  pudendum, 
within  the  labia,  to  half  its  length,  when  they  are  gra- 
dually diminished  till  they  disappear.  Immediately  be- 
low the  inferior  edge  of  the  sjTnphysis  of  the  ossa  pubis, 
between  the  nymphae,  is  the  meatus  urinarius^  or  ter- 
mination of  the  urethra,  which  is  about  an  inch  and  a 
hair  in  length,  and  runs  to  the  bladder  in  a  straight 
direction,  along  the  internal  surface  of  the  symphysis 
pubis,  to  which,  and  to  the  vagina,  it  is  connected  by 
cellular  membrane.  On  each  side  of  the  meatus  urina- 
rius  are  small  lacuna?,  which  discharge  a  mucus  for  the 
l)urpose  of  preserving  the  external  parts,  from  any  injury 
to  which  they  may  be  liable  from  the  acrimony  of  the 
urine.  There  is  a  very  great  difl'erence  in  the  appearance 
of  all  these  parts  in  diflerent  women,  especially  in  those 
who  have  had  many  children,  and  in  the  same  Avomen 
at  various  periods  of  life.  In  young  Avomen  they  are 
firm  and  elastic,  but  in  the  old,  these,  t6gethcr  Avith 
the  internal,  become-flaccid  and  withered.  The  labia 
and  nymphiE,  and  even  the  clitoris  (see  Clitoius),  aw; 
liable  to  elongation,  to  excrescences,  and  to  the  produc- 
tion of  scirrhous  tumors,  Avhich,  in  some  instances, 
grow  to  an  enormous  size,  especially  in  hot  climates. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  one  of  the  labia  or  of  the  nymphs 
to  be  larger  or  more  pendulous  than  the  other  ;  but 
these  enlargements  or  elongations  are  not  regarded  as 
diseases,  till  some  inconvenience  is  produced  by  them. 
■ — The  internal  parts  of  generation  are  the  vagina  and 
ziterus  and  its  appendages.  Of  these  and  the  parts  al- 
ready mentioned,  more  minute  descriptions  are  given  un- 
der their  several  names.    See  Vagina,  Uterus,  &c. 

Gf^NERATION,  MALE  ORGANS  OF.  These 
are  of  different  kinds  ;  some  of  them  being  wholly 
contained  in  the  abdomen,  and  others  lying  on  the  out- 
side. They  may  be  noticed  in  the  following  order  : 
The  testes  seated  in  a  loose  external  membranous 
bag  called  the  scrotuip.  Their  office  is  to  separate  the 
semen  from  the  blood.  They  are  said  to  have  four  coats, 
two  common,  and  two  proper.    The  common  are  the 
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outer  skin  and  a  loose  membrane  or  muscle  immediately 
underneath,  called  dartos.  The  first  of  the  proper  is 
the  tunica  vaginalis.  It  is  continued  from  the  perito- 
neum  to  the  testicle,  which  it  incloses  with  all  its  vessels, 
butisdividedby  an  adhesionoro"ep^i^;7i immediately  above 
the  testicle,  so  that  no  iluids  can  pass  out  of  that  part 
of  this  membrane,  v/hich  incloses  the  testicle.  The 
other  proper  coat  is  the  tunica  albiiginea,  which  is  very 
strong,  and  which  immediately  invests  tke  testicles. 
The  testes  receive  each  one  artery  from  the  aorta,  a  lit- 
tle below  the  emulgents.  These,  unlike  all  other  ar- 
teries,  arise  small,  and  dilate  in  their  progress,  that  the 
velocity  of  th*  blood  may  be  sufficiently  abated  for  the 
secretion  of  so  viscid  a  fluid  as  the  semen.  The  right 
testicle  returns  its  vein  into  the  cava,  and  the  left  into 
the  emulgent  vein  on  the  same  side,  both  because  it  is 
the  readiest  course,  and  because,  as  authors  say,  this 
spermatic  vein  would  have  been  obstructed  by  the  pulse 
of  the  aorta,  if  it  had  crossed  that  vessel  to  go  to  the  ca- 
va. On  the  upper  part  of  the  testicles,  are  hard  bodies 
called  cpididyiiii ;  Avhich  are  evidently  formed  of  the 
vasa  deferent ia.  These  may  Avithout  difficulty  be  un- 
ravelled backward,  in  single  vessels,  and  then  into 
more  and  smaller,  like  the  excretory  vessels  of  some 
other  glands. 

The  vasa  defcrcntia  are  excretory  ducts  to  carry  the 
secreted  semen  into  the  vesiculre  scminales.  They  pass 
from  the  epididymi  of  the  testicles,  along  Avith  tha 
blood-vessels,  till  they  have  entered  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  ;  and  then  they  pass  under  the  peritonjeum, 
directly  through  the  pelvis^  to  the  vesicula;  seminales. 

The  vesiculcc  seminales  are  two  bodies  that  appear 
like  irregular  vesicles.  They  are  seated  under  the 
bladder,  near  its  neck.  They  may  be  each  of  them  un- 
folded into  one  single  duct,  Avhich  discharges  into  the 
urethra,  by  the  sides  of  the  caput  gallinaginis^  Avhich 
is  an  emiuence  in  the  under  side  of  the  urethra  near 
the  neck  of  the  bladder.  In  these  vesicles  or  ducts, 
the  semen  is  deposited  preparatory  to  the  time  of  coi- 
tion ;  but  in  dogs  there  are  no  vesicular  seminales, 
therefore  nature  has  given  them  a  large  bulb  in  the  pe- 
nis, Avhich  keeps  them  coupled,  seemingly  against  their 
inclination,  till  the  seed  can  be  sjcreted  and  emitted 
into  the  uterus  of  the  female.  The  semen  passes  from 
these  vesiculae,  in  men,  in  time  of  coition,  through  the 
prostate  glands  into  the  urethra,  and  is  thence  emitted. 

The  prostates  are  two  glands,  or  rather  one,  about 
the  size  of  a  nutmeg.  They  lie  between  the  vesiculje 
seminales  and  penis,  under  the  ossa  pubis,  almost  with- 
in  the  pelvis.  They  separate  a  liquid  glutinous  humour 
Avhich  is  carried  into  the  urctlira  by  several  ducts,  that 
cuter  near  those  of  the  prost:;ttC.  This  liquor  seems  de- 
signed to  be  mixed  Avith  the  semen  in  the  time  of  coition, 
in  order  to  make  it  How  more  easily  through  two-  short 
passages,  Avhich  open  into  the  urethra  close  to  a  little 
eminence  called  veruinontanum. 

The  penis  is  the  vehicle  or  active  organ  of  procrea- 
tion. It  is  composed  of  tAvo  columns,  the  corpora  ca- 
vernosa and  corpus  spongiosum.  The  former,  Aviiich 
.constitute  the  greatest  part  of  the  penis,  are  tAvi  cylin- 
drical ligamentous  tubes  composed  of  minute  cells  of  a 
spongy  texture,  Avhich  communicate  with  each  other. 
O  2 
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Thesff  {wo  bodies  are  of  a  very  pliant  (cxture,  and 

capable  of  considerable  distension  ;  and  being  united 
laterally  to  each  other,  occasion  by  this  union  a  space 
above  and  another  below.  The  uppermost  of  these 
spaces  is  filled  by  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  lower  one, 
■which  is  the  largest,  by  the  urethra  and  its  corpus 
spongiosum.  These  two  cavernous  bodies  are  at  first 
only  separated  by  a  partition  of  tendinous  fibres,  which 
allow  them  to  communicate  with  each  other  ;  but  they 
afterwards  divaricate  from  each  other  like  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  and  diminishing  gradually  in  size,  are  at- 
tached, one  on  each  side,  to  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
OS  pubis.  The  corpus  spongiosum  penis,  begins  as 
soon  as  the  urethra  has  passed  the  prostate,  with  a 
thick  origin  almost  like  a  heart,  first  under  the  urethra, 
and  afterwards  above  it,  becoming  gradually  thinner, 
and  surrounding  the  whole  canal  of  ihe  urethra,  till 
it  terminates  in  a  considerable  expansion,  and  consti- 
tutes what  is  called  the  glans  penis,  which  is  exceedingly 
■vascular,  and  covered  with  papillaa  like  the  tongue. 
The  penis  is  invested  by  the  common  integuments,  but 
the  cutis  is  reflected  back  from  the  glans,  and  coTering 
it  in  a  relaxed  state,  is  called  prepuce.— -The  prepuce 
is  tied  down  to  the  under  part  of  the  glans  by  a  small 
ligament  callcd//"a'??M??«,  which  is  in  fact  only  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  cuticle  and  cutis. 

The  urethra  is  a  membranous  canal,  passing  from  the 
bladder  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  penis.  It 
afibrds  a  conveyance  to  the  semen,  which  we  have  be- 
fore observed  is  occasionally  discharged  into  it  from 
the  vesicula;  seminales.  The  direction  of  this  canal 
being  first  under  and  then  before  the  pubis,  occasions  a 
■ivinding  in  its  course  from  the  bladder  to  the  penis,  not 
unlike  the  turns  of  the  letter  S. 

The  penis  has  three  pairs  of  muscles,  the  erectores, 
acceleratores,  and  transversales.  Its  arteries  are  chiefly 
derived  from  the  internal  iliacs.  Some  of  them  are  sup- 
posed to  terminate  by  the  pabulous  orifices  within  the 
corpora  cavernosa  and  corpus  spongiosum  ;  and  others 
in  veins.  Its  nerves  are  large  and  numerous.  They 
arise  from  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  and  accom- 
pany the  arteries  in  their  course  through  the  organ. 
The  penis  being  of  a  spongy  texture,  the  blood  is  con- 
stantly passing  into  its  cells  through  the  small  branches 
of  the  arteries  which  open  into  them,  and  is  from 
thence  as  constantly  returned  by  the  veins,  so  long  as 
the  corpora  cavernosa  and  corpus  spongiosum  continue 
to  be  in  a  relaxed  and  pliant  state.  But  when,  through 
the  influence  of  desire,  the  erectores  penis,  &c.  con- 
tract, the  veins  undergo  a  degree  of  compression,  and 
the  passage  of  the  blood  through  them  is  so  much  im- 
peded, that  it  collects  in  them  in.  a  greater  proportion 
than  they  are  enabled  to  carry  olf.  Hence  the  penis 
•gradually  enlarges  ;  and  being  more  and  more  forcibly 
drawn  up  against  the  os  pubis,  the  vena  niagua  itself 
is  at  length  compressed,  and  the  penis  becomes  erect. 

For  more  circumstantial  accounts  of  the  parts  compo- 
-iing  the  organs  of  generation  in  men,  see  their  several 
names. 

GENEHIC,  an  epithet  used  to  signify  all  the  spe- 
cies of  .natural  bodies  which  agree  in  certain  essential 
and  peculiar  characters,  and  as  being  therefore  all  of 


the  same  family  or  kind ;  so  that  the  word  used  as  the 
generical  name  equally  expresses  e?ery  one  of  them, 
and  some  other  words  expressive  of  the  peculiar  qua- 
lities or  figures  of  each  are  added,  in  order  to  denote 
them  singly,  and  make  up  what  is  called  the  specijk 
name.    Instances  of  this  occur  in  botany,  zooloo-y,  &c. 

GENE  VA,  or  GIN,  an  ordinary  and  unwholesome 
malt  spirit ;  distilled  a  second  time,  with  the  addition  of 
some  juniper  berries.  Originally  the  berries  were  ad- 
ded to  the  malt  in  the  grinding  ;  so  that  the  spirit  thus 
obtained  was  flavoured  with  the  berries  from  the  first, 
and  exceeded  all  that  could  be  made  by  any  other  me- 
thod.  At  present  they  leave  out  the  berries  entirely, 
and  give  their  spirits  a  flavour  by  distilling  them  with  a 
proper  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine  ;  which,  though 
it  nearly  resembles  the  flavour  of  juniper-berries,  has 
few  of  their  valuable  qualities.  This  liquor,  so  gene- 
rally drank  by  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  is  the 
bane  of  health  and  morals  among  them.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  prevalence  of  habit,  that  gin-drinking  will 
never  be  effectually  abolished,  or  at  least  re-banished 
to  the  apothecaries'  shops,  Avhich  formerly  enjoyed 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  selling  that  liquor,  till  the 
duties  imposed  on  it  become  so  heavy  as  to  preclude  its 
disposal  in  drams. 

GENFCUIyl,  are  the  knots  which  appear  in  stems; 
therefore  botanists  call  those  so  marked  geniculate. 

GE'NIO,  (from  yfysiov,  the  chin ).  The  anatomical 
names  which  arc  compounded  of  this  word,  belong  to 
muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  chin. 

GE'NIO-HYO-GLOSSUS,  (of  the  Gr.  ysvsioyXxcr. 
cos;  from  yaysiov,  the  chin,  and  yXo^sa,  ike  tongue) ;  a 
muscle  so  called  from  its  origin  in  the  chin,  and  inser- 
tion into  the  tongue.  This  forms  the  fourth  muscular 
layer  between  the  lower  jaw  and  the  os  hyoides.  It 
arises  from  a  rough  protuberance  in  the  inside  of  the 
middle  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  its  fibres  spread  out  like  a 
fan,  forwards,  upwards,  and  backwards,  and  are  insert- 
ed into  the  top,  middle,  and  root  of  the  tongue,  and 
base  of  the  os  hyoides,  near  its  cornu.  This  muscle 
draws  the  tip  of  the  tongue  backwards,  into  the  mouth, 
the  middle  downwards,  and  so  renders  its  back  concave. 
It  also  draws  its  root  and  the  os  hyoides,  forwards, 
and  thrusts  the  tongue  out  of  the  mouth. 

GE'NIO-HYOIDE'US,  (yevsavosiSccio;,  from  yzvEioy, 
ihe  chin,  and  vosiSy];,  the  os  hyoides )  ;  a.  muscle  so  called 
from  its  origin  in  the  chin,  and  its  insertion  in  the  os 
hyoides.  It  constitutes  the  third  layer  between  the. 
lower  jaw  and  the  os  hyoides.  It  is  long,  thin,  and 
fleshy ;  arising  tendinous  from  a  rough  protuberance  at 
the  inside  of  the  chin,  and  growing  somewhat  broader 
and  thicker  as  it  descends  backward  to  be  inserted,  by 
very  short  tendinous  fibres,  into  both  the  edges  of 
the  base  of  the  os  hyoides.  It  draws  the  latter  for- 
wards to  the  chin. 

GE^NIPI  ALBUM.  The  plant  so  called  in  the 
pharmacopeias  is  the  artemisiarupestris  ;  foliis  pinna- 
tis,  caulibus  udscendentibus  ;  Jioribus  globosis,  cernuis  ^ 
receptaculo  papposo,  Linn.  It  has  a  grateful  smell, 
and  is  used,  in  some  countries,  in  the  cure  of  interrait- 
tents  and  obstructed  catamenia,  but  with  us  it  is  un- 
noticed. 
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GE'NIPI  VERUM.  The  plant  directed  In  the  fo, 
reign  pharmacopoeias,  for  medical  purposes,  under  this 
title,  is  the  Achillea;  foliis  pinnatis,  pinnis  simpltcibus, 
glabris,  punciatis,  of  Haller.  It  has  a  very  grateful 
smell,  and  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  is  exhibited  in 
Switzerland  in  the  epilepsy,  diarrhaea,  and  dyspepsia. 

GENI'STA,  (from  genu,  a  knee;  so  called  from 
the  inflection  and  angularity  of  its  twigs) ;  the  com- 
mon broom.  Sparthun  scoparium  ;  foliis  ternatis  so- 
litariisque,  ramis  incrmibus  angulutisy  of  Linnaeus. 
Class,  Diadelphia.  Order,  Decandria.  The  tops  and 
leaves  of  this  indigenous  plant,  are  the  parrs  that  are 
mostly  employed  medicinally  :  these  have  a  bitter  taste, 
and  are  recommended  for  their  purgative  and  diuretic 
qualities,  in  hydropic  cases.  Much  has  also  been  said 
of  the  seeds,  bruised,  and  given,  in  such  cases,  with 
large  quantities  of  olive  oil.  Dr.  Mead  relates  the 
case  of  a  dropsical  patient  that  was  cured  by  taking 
half  a  pint  of  a  decoction  of  green  broom  tops,  with 
a  spoonful  of  whole  white  mustard-seed,  every  morn- 
ing and  evening.  The  patient  had  been  tapped  three 
times,  and  tried  the  usual  remedies  before.  The  seeds, 
or  an  infusion  of  them,  drank  freely,  have  been  said 
to  produce  similar  good  etiects  ;  but  these  are  to  be 
expected  in  very  few  instances.  A  drachm  and  a  half 
of  them,  powdered,  will  operate,  in  most  cases,  as  a 
mild  purgative. 

GENI'STA  CANARIE^NSIS  ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  whose  wood  is  called  rhodium.  See 

RnonitJM  LIGNUM. 

GENITAL,  a  term  applied  to  any  thing  that  con- 
cerns generation,  and  particularly  to  the  distinct  parts 
of  males  and  females. 

GENSING,  or  Ginseng.    See  Ginseng. 

GENTIA'NA,  (from  Gentius,  king  of  Illyria,  who 
first  used  it),  also  called  Gentiana  rubra ;  gentian, 
or  felwort.  The  gentian  that  is  met  with  in  the  shops 
is  the  root  of  the  Gentiana  lutea  ;  coroUis  subquinqiie. 
Jidis  rotatis  verticillatis,  calycibus  spaihaeeis,  of  Lin- 
naeus. Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Digynia.  This  is 
imported  from  Switzerland  and  Germany.  It  is  a  pe- 
rennial plant,  which  grows  upon  the  Alps,  Pyrenees, 
Appenines,  and  other  mountainous  situations  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  Europe.  The  roots  are  long,  thick, 
externally  of  a  brown  colour,  and  wrinkled  ;  inter- 
nally spongj',  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  without  any 
remarkable  smell,  but  surpassing  in  bitterness  all  other 
European  vegetables.  Alcohol  dissolves  only  the  bit. 
ter  extractive ;  water,  both  the  extractive  and  muci- 
lage. Neumann  got  from  960  grains  390  alcoholic,  and 
afterwards  210  insipid  watery  extract,  and  inversely 
540  watery,  and  only  20  alcoholic. 

The  root  of  gentian  possesses  the  general  virtues  of 
bitters  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  it  is  totally  devoid  of 
astringency.  On  dead  animal  matter  it  acts  as  an  an- 
tiseptic. If  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  proves  a  pow- 
erful tonic,  and  in  large  doses  it  evacuates  (he  intes- 
tines. It  is  useful  in  dyspepsia  and  debility  of  the 
stomach,  in  general  debilify,  and  in  gouty  affections. 
When  combined  with  astringents  it  has  cured  inter, 
mittents.  Externally,  it  is  applied  to  putrid  ulcers 
•with  advantage.    It  furnishes  the  following  officinal 
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preparations  i^Infus.  gen.  comp.  Edin.  Lond.  Dubl. 
Tincf.  gen.  comp.  Edin.  Lond.  Vin.  gent.  comp. 
Edin.  Extract,  gent.  Edin.  Lond.  Dubl.  Tinct.  rhei 
cum.  gent.  Edin. 

GENTIA'NA  ALBA;  the  Laserpitium  latifolium; 
foliis  cordatis,  inciso-serratis,  Linn.  The  root  of  this 
plant  possesses  stomachic,  corroborant,  and  deobstru- 
ent  virtues,  but  it  is  little  used  in  this  country. 

GENTIA'NA  CENTAU'RIUM  ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  lesser  centaury.    See  Centaurium. 

GENTIA'NA  LU'TEA ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  officinal  gentian.    See  Gentiana. 

GENTIA'NA  RUBRA.    See  Gentiana. 

GE'NU  (yovv ;  rtrKpa  ei;  yyjv  vbueiv,  because  by  it 
the  body  is  bent  towards  the  earth)  ;  the  knee.  See 
Knee. 

GEOFFR^'A,  (so  named  in  honour  of  Dr.  Geof- 
frey).  The  bark  so  called  is  the  produce  of  the  Geof- 
froya  inermis,  of  Swatz.  Geojfroya  inermis,  foliolis 
lanceolatis^  Linn.  Class,  Diadelphia.  Order,  Decan- 
dria.  A  native  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  cabbage-bark  tree,  or  worm-bark  tree. 
This  bark  is  of  a  grey  colour  externally,  but  black 
and  furrowed  on  the  inside.  It  has  a  mucilaginous  and 
sweetish  taste,  and  a  disagreeable  smell.  It  is  given  in 
cases  of  worms,  in  form  of  powder,  decoction,  syrup, 
and  extract.  The  decoction  is  preferred,  and  is  made 
by  slowly  boiling  an  ounce  of  the  fresh  dried  bark  in  a 
quart  of  water,  till  it  assumes  the  colour  of  Madeira 
wine.  This,  sweetened,  is  the  syrup  ;  evaporated,  it 
forms  an  extract.  It  commonly  produces  some  sick- 
ness and  purging  ;  sometimes  violent  effects,  as  vomit- 
ing, delirium,  and  fever.  These  last  are  said  to  be 
owing  to  an  over-dose,  or  to  drinking  cold  water  ;  and 
are  relieved  by  the  use  of  warm  water,  castor  oil,  or 
a  vegetable  acid.  It  should  always  be  begun  in  small 
doses.  But  when  properly  and  cautiously  administered, 
it  is  said  to  operate  as  a  very  powerful  anthelmintic, 
particularly  for  the  expulsion  of  the  lumbrici,  which 
are  a  very  common  cause  of  disease  in  the  West  India 
islands  ;  and  there  it  is  very  frequently  employed:  but 
it  has,  we  believe,  been  but  little  used  in  Britain.  See 
Anthelmintica. 

GEOFFROY'A  JAMAICE'NSIS  ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  bastard  cabbage-bark  tree.  See  Cortex 
Geoffroya  Jamaicensis, 

GEOFFROY'A  SURINAME'NSIS;  the  systema- 
tic name  of  the  tree  whose  bark  is  esteemed  as  an  an- 
thelmintic. See  the  articles  Geoffr^a  and  An- 
thelmintica. 

GER  ANI'TES,  (from  yepocvog,  a  crane)  ;  an  appel- 
lation given  to  such  of  the  scmipellucid  gems  as  are 
marked  with  a  spot  resembling  a  crane's  eye. 

GERA'NIUM,  (yepayiov,  from  yspoLvoc,  a  crane,  so 
called  because  its  pistil  is  long  like  the  bill  of  a  crane); 
the  herb  crane's-bill,  formerly  in  some  reputation  for 
medicinal  purposes,  but  now  neglected. 

GERA'NIUM  BATRACHIOIDES,  or  crow-foot 
crane's-bill;  the  geranium .  prutense  of  Linnsus. 
This  also  possesses  astringent  virtues,  but  in  a  slight 
degree  onlj'. 

GERA'NIUM  COLUMEI'NUM,  dovs's-foot;  the 
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geranmm  rotundi folium^  I^inn.  This  plant  possesses 
slightly  astringent  virtues  like  the  preceding. 

GEilA'NlUM  MOSCHA^TUM.  The  astringent 
properties  of  this  plant  has  induced  some  practitioners 
to  exhibit  it  in  cases  of  debility  and  profluvia  ;  but  its 
powers  are  not  considerable. 

GERA'NIUM  PRATE'NSE;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  crow-foot  crane's-bill.     See  Geranium  ba- 

TRACHIOIDES. 

GERANIUM  ROBER,TIA'NUM;  stinking  crane's, 
bill,  or  herb  Robert.  This  common  plant  was  for- 
merly much  esteemed  as  an  external  application  in  su- 
perficial erysipelatous  inflammations,  cancer,  mastody- 
nia,  and  old  ulcers;  but  it  is  now  deservedly  fallen  into 
disuse. 

GERA'NIUM  ROTUNDIFO'LIUM  ;  the  syste- 
matic  name  of  the  dove's-foot.    Sec  Geranium  co- 

XUMBINUM. 

GERA'NIUM  SANGUINA'RIUM,  bloody  crane's, 
bill  ;  the  geranium  sayigiiineum,  Linn.  The  astringent 
virtues  ascribed  to  this  plant  do  not  appear  to  be  con- 
siderable, nor  is  it  regarded  by  the  practitioners  of  the 
present  day. 

GERA'NIUM  SANGUFNEUM;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  geranium  sanguinariutn. 

GERARDE  (John),  a  surgeon  in  London,  and  the 
greatest  botanist  of  his  time,  was  many  years  chief 
gardener  to  Lord  Burleigh,  who  was  himself  a  great 
lover  of  plants,  and  had  the  best  collection  of  any  no- 
bleman in  the  kingdom,  among  which  were  a  great 
number  of  exotics,  introduced  by  Gerarde.  In  1597 
he  published  his  Herbal,  which  was  printed  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  J.  Norton,  who  procured  the  figures  from 
Franckfort.  In  1663,  Thomas  Johnson,  an  apothe- 
cary, published  an  improved  edition  of  Gerarde's  book, 
■which  met  with  such  approbation  by  the  University  of 
Oxford,  that  they  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  physic;  and  it  is  still  much  esteemed.  The  de- 
scriptions in  the  herbal  are  plain  and  familiar;  and  both 
these  authors  have  laboured  more  to  make  their  readers 
understand  the  characters  of  the  plants,  than  to  in- 
form them  that  they  themselves  understood  Greek  and 
Latin. 

GERCO'MIA,  (from  yspujv,  an  aged  person,  and 
MixsM,  to  be  concerned  about);  that  part  of  medicine 
that  prescribes  to  old  age. 

GERMA'NDER.    See  CnAM.i;DRis. 

GERMANDER,,  WATER.    See  Scordium. 

GERM.    See  Germex. 

GE'RMEN,  in  botany,  the  seed-bud  ;  defined  by 
Linnajus  to  be  the  base  of  (he  pistillura,  which  con- 
tains the  rudiments  of  the  seed,  and,  in  the  progress  of 
vegetation,  swells  and  becomes  the  seed-vessel.  In 
assimilating  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  Lin- 
liX'Us  denominates  the  seed-bud  the  ovarium  or  tiierus 
of  plants,  and  aftirms  its  existence  to  be  cliielly  at  the 
time  of  the  dispersion  of  the  male  dust  by  the  anthcra;; 
as,  after  its  impregnation,  it  becomes  a  seed-vessel. 
Sec  Botany.  Gernien,  by  Pliny  and  the  ancient  bo- 
tanists, is  used  to  signify  a  bud  containing  the  rudiments 
of  the  leaves.    See  Gemma. 

GERMINATION;   in  botany,  comprehends  the 
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precise  time  which  the  seeds  take  to  rise  after  they 
have  been  committed  to  the  soil.  The  difterent  species 
of  seeds  are  longer  or  shorter  in  rising,  according  to 
the  degree  of  heat  which  is  proper  to  each.  Millet, 
wheat,  and  several  of  the  grasses,  rise  in  one  day ; 
blite,  spinach,  beans,  mustard,  kidney-beans,  turnips, 
and  rocket,  in  three  days  ;  lettuce  and  dill,  in  four  ; 
cucumber,  gourd,  melon,  and  cress,  in  fire  •  radish  and 
beet,  in  six  ;  barley,  in  seven  ;  orach,  in  eight ;  pur- 
slane, in  nine  ;  cabbage,  in  ten  ;  hyssop,  in  thirty  ; 
parsley,  in  forty  or  fifty  days;  peach,  almond,  walnut, 
chesnut,  paeony,  horned.poppy,  hypecoum,  and  ranun- 
culus falcatus,  in  one  'year ;  rose-bush,  cornel-tree, 
hawthorn,  medlar,  and  hazel-nut,  in  two.  The  seeds 
of  some  species  of  orchis,  and  of  some  liliaceous  plants, 
never  rise  at  all.  Of  seeds,  some  require  to  be  sown 
almost  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  otherwise  they  will 
not  sprout  or  germinate  :  of  this  kind  are  the  seeds  of 
coffee  and  fraxinella.  Others,  particularly  those  of  the 
pea-bloom  flowers,  preserve  their  germinating  faculty 
for  a  series  of  years.  Mr.  Adanson  asserts,  that  the 
sensitive  plant  retains  that  virtue  for  30  or  40  years. 

Air  and  water  are  the  agents  of  germination.  The 
humidity  of  the  air  alorre  makes  several  seeds  to  rise 
■when  exposed  to  it.  Seeds  too  are  observed  to  vege- 
tate in  water,  without  the  intervention  of  earth  ;  but 
water  without  air  is  insuf&cient.  Mr.  Romberg's  ex. 
periments  on  this  head  are  decisive.  He  put  several 
seeds  under  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
Avith  a  view  to  establish  something  certain  on  the  causes 
of  germination.  Some  of  them  did  not  rise  at  all ;  and 
the  greatest  part  of  those  which  did,  made  very  weak 
and  feeble  productions.  Thus  it  is  for  want  of  air  that 
seeds  which  are  buried  at  a  very  great  depth  in  the 
earth,  either  thrive  but  indifferently,  or  do  not  rise  at 
all.  They  frequently  preserve,  however,  their  germi- 
nating virtues  for  many  years  within  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  :  and  it  is  not  unusual,  upon  a  piece  of  ground 
being  newly  dug  to  a  considerable  depth,  to  observe  it 
soon  after  covered  with  several  plants,  which  had  not 
been  seen  there  in  the  memory  of  man.  Were  this  pre- 
caution frequently  repeated,  it  would  doubtless  be  the 
means  of  recovering  certain  species  of  plants  which  are 
regarded  as  lost ;  or  which,  perhaps,  never  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  botanists,  might  hence  appear  the 
result  of  a  new  creation.  Some  seeds  require  a  greater 
quantity  of  air  than  others.  Thus  purslane,  which 
does  not  rise  till  after  lettuce  in  the  free  air,  rises  be- 
fore it  in  vacuo  ;  and  both  prosper  but  little,  or  perish 
altogether,  while  cresses  vegetate  as  freely  as  in  the 
open  air. 

GliSNER  (Conrad),  a  celebrated  physician  and  na- 
turalist, was  borti  at  Zurich  in  1516.  Having  finished 
his  studies  in  France,  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and 
taught  medicine  and  phiiosopliy  in  his  own  country 
with  extraordinary  reputation.  He  was  acquainted 
witli  the  languages,  and  excelled  so  much  in  natural 
history,  that  lie  was  surnamed  the  Pliny  of  Germany, 
lie  died  in  1564,  leaving  many  works  behind  him,  the 
principal  of  Avhich  arc,  1.  A  history  of  animals,  plants, 
and  fossils;  2.  Bibliotheca  Universalis  ;  a  Greek  and 
Latin  lexicon.  This  author  is,  by  BoerhaaTe,  emphati- 
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cally  styled  monstrum  eruditionis,  a  prodigy  of  learn, 
ing.  Those  indeed  (as  Mr,  Coxe  observes,  in  his  Let- 
ters on  Switzerland)  "  who  are  conversant  with  the 
works  of  this  great  scholar  and  naturalist,  cannot  re- 
press  their  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  amplitude  of 
his  knowledge  in  every  species  of  erudition,  and  the 
variety  of  his  discoveries." 

GESTATION,  (gesiatio,  from  gesto,  to  bear)  ; 
exercise  in  a  coach  or  other  carriage.  See  Exercise. 
Also  the  time  of  a  woman's  going  with  child.  The 
latter  case  is  usually  termed  utero-gestation.  See 
Pregnancy  and  Gravid  uterus. 

GE'UM  RIVA'LE.  The  radix  gei  rivalis^  is  the 
part  directed  for  medicinal  uses  ;  of  this  species  there 
are  varieties,  with  red  and  with  yellow  flowers.  It  is 
inodorous,  and  imparts  an  ausiene  ta'-te.  In  North 
America  it  is  in  high  estimation  in  the  cure  of  inter- 
mittents,  and  is  said  to  be  more  efficacious  than  the 
Peruvian  bark.  Diarrheas  and  haemorrhages  are  also 
stopped  by  its  exhibition,  which  circumstance  demon- 
strates its  astringent  properties. 

GE'UM  U'RBANUM.    See  Caryopiiyllata. 

GIANT,  a  person  of  extraordinary  bulk  and  sta- 
ture. The  romances  of  all  ages  have  furnished  us  with 
so  many  extravagant  accounts  of  giants  of  incredible 
bulk  and  strength,  (hat  the  existence  of  such  people  is 
now  generally  disbelieved.  It  is  commonly  thought, 
that  the  stature  of  a  man  has  been  the  same  in  all  ages; 
and  some  have  even  pretended  to  demonstrate  the  im- 
possibility of  the  existence  of  giants  mathematically. 
Of  these  Mr.  M'Laurin  has  been  the  most  explicit,  yet 
his  arguments  are  by  no  means  conclusive.  In  the 
scriptures  we  are  told  of  giants,  who  were  produced 
from  the  marriages  of  the  sons  of  God  with  the  daiigh~ 
ters  of  men.  This  passage  indeed  has  been  dift'erently 
interpreted,  so  as  to  render  it  doubtful  whether  the 
word  translated  giants  does  there  imply  any  extraordi- 
nary stature.  In  other  parts  of  scripture,  however, 
giants  with  their  dimensions  are  mentioned  in  a  manner 
that  we  cannot  possibly  doubt  ;  as  in  the  case  of  Og, 
king  of  Basan,  and  Goliath.  In  a  memoir  read  before 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Rouen,  M.  Le  Cat  gives 
the  following  account  of  giants  that  are  said  to  have 
existed  in  different  ages. 

"  Profane  historians  have  given  seven  feet  of  height 
to  Hercules  their  lirst  hero  ;  and  in  our  days  we  have 
seen  men  eight  feet  high.  The  giant  who  was  shown  in 
Rouen  in  1735  measured  eight  feet  some  inches.  The 
emperor  Maximin  was  of  that  size;  Shenkins  and  Pla- 
terus,  physicians  of  the  last  century,  saw  several  of 
that  stature  ;  and  Goropius  saw  a  girl  who  was  ten 
feet  high.  The  body  of  Orestes,  according  to  the 
Greeks,  was  eleven  feet  and  a  half ;  the  giant  Galbara, 
brought  from  Arabia  to  Rome  under  Claudius  Ca-sar, 
was  near  ten  feet;  and  the  bones  of  Secondilla  and 
Pusio,  keepers  of  the  gardens  of  Sallust,  were  but  six 
inches  shorter.  Funnam,  a  Scotsman,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Eugene  II.  king  of  Scotland,  measured 
eleven  feet  and  a  half;  and  Jacob  le  Maire,  in  his  voy- 
age to  the  straits  of  Magellan,  reports,  that  on  the 
17th  of  December,  1615,  they  found  at  Port  Desire 
several  graves  covered  with  stones ;  and  having  the  cu- 


riosity to  remove  the  stones,  they  discovered  human 
skeletons  of  ten  and  eleven  feet  long.  The  chevalier 
Scory,  in  his  voyage  to  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  says, 
that  they  found,  in  one  of  the  sepulchre  caverns  of  that 
mountain,  the  head  of  a  Guanche  which  had  eighty 
teeth,  and  that  the  body  was  not  less  than  fifteen  feet 
long.  The  giant  Ferragus,  slain  by  Orlando  nephew 
of  Charlemagne,  was  eighteen  feet  high.  Rioland,  a 
celebrated  anatomist,  who  Mrote  in  16l4,  says,  that 
some  years  before,  there  was  to  be  seen  in  the  suburbs 
of  St.  Germain,  the  tomb  of  the  giant  Isoret,  wiio 
was  twenty  feet  high.  In  Rouen  in  1509,  in  digging 
in  the  ditches  near  the  Dominicans,  they  found  a 
stone  tomb,  containing  a  skeleton  Avhose  skull  held  a 
bushel  of  corn,  and  whose  shin-bone  reached  up  to  the 
girdle  of  the  tallest  man  there,  being,  about  four  feet 
long,  and  consequently  the  body  must  have  been  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  feet  high.  Upon  the  tomb  was  a  plate 
of  copper  whereon  was  engraved,  "  In  this  tomb  lies 
the  noble  and  puissant  lord,  the  chevalier  Ricon  de 
Vallemont,  and  his  bones."  Platerus,  a  famous  phy- 
sician, declares,  that  he  saw  at  Lucerne,  the  true  hu- 
man bones  of  a  subject  which  must  have  been  at  least 
ninetem  feet  high.  Valence,  in  Dauphine,  boasts  of 
possessing  the  bones  of  the  giant  Bucart,  tyrant  of  the 
Vivarais,  who  was  slain  by  an  arrow  by  the  count  De 
Cabilion  his  vassal.  The  Dominicans  had  a  part  of  tlie- 
shin-bone,  with  the  articulation  of  the  knee,  and  his- 
figure  painted  in  fresco,  with  an  inscription,  showing 
that  this  giant  Avas  twenty-two  feet  and  a  half  high, 
and  that  his  bones  were  found  in  1705  near  thv  banks 
oftheModeri,  a  little  river  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain of  Crussol,  upon  which  (tradition  says)  the  giant 
dwelt. 

"  January  11,  1613,  some  masons  digging  near  the 
ruins  of  a  castbj  in  Dauphine,  in  a  field  which  (by  tra- 
dition) had  long  been  called  the  gianfs  field,  at  the 
depth  of  eighteen  feet  discovered  a  brick  tomb  thirty 
feet  long,  twelve  feet  broad,  and  eight  feet  high  ;  on 
which  was  a  grey  stone,  with  the  m  ords  Teutobochus 
Rex  cut  thereon.  When  the  tomb  was  opened,  they 
found  a  human  skeleton  entire,  twenty-five  feet  and  a 
half  long,  ten  feet  wide  across  the  shoulders,  and  five 
feet  deep  from  the  breast-bone  to  the  back.  His  teeth 
were  about  the  size  each  of  an  ox's  foot,  and^his  shin-bone 
measured  four  feet.  Near  Mazarino  in  Sicily,  in  1516,:. 
was  found  a  giant  thirty  feet  high  ;  his  head  was  the 
size  of  an  hogshead,  and  each  of  his  teeth  weighed  live 
ounces.  Near  Palermo,  in  the  valley  of  Mazara,  in 
Sicily,  a  skeleton  of  a  giant  thirty  feet  long  was  found,, 
in  the  year  1548;  and  another  of  thirty-three  feet 
high,  in  1550;  and  many  curious  persons  have  pre-- 
served  several  of  these  gigantic  bones. 

"  The  Athenians  found,  near  their  city,  two  fa-- 
mous  skeletons,  one  of  thiity-four  and  the  other  of  thirty- 
six  feet  high.  At  Totn  in  j^ohemia-,  in  758,  was  found 
a  skeleton,  the  head  of  which  could  be  scarce  encom-- 
passed  by  the  arms  of  two  men  together,  and  w  hose 
legs,  which  they  sliU  keep  in  the  castle  of  that  city, 
were  twenty-six  feet  long.  The  skull  of  the  giant 
foundin  Macedonia,  September  1691,  hcld210  pounds- 
of  corn. 
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"  The  celebrated  Sir  HansSloane,  who  treated  this 
mattor  very  learnedly,  does  not  doubt  these  facts  ;  but 
thinks  tlie  bones  were  those  of  elephants,  whales,  or 
other  enormous  animals.  Elephants'  bones  indeed  may 
be  shown  for  those  of  giants  to  the  vulgar  ;  but  they  can 
never  be  imposed  on  anatomists  as  such.  Whales, 
which,  by  their  immense  bulk,  are  more  proper  to  be 
substituted  for  the  largest  giants,  have  neither  arms 
nor  legs ;  and  the  head  of  that  animal  has  not  the 
least  resemblance  to  that  of  a  man.  If  it  be  true, 
therefore,  that  a  great  number  of  the  gigantic  bones 
which  we  have  mentioned  have  been  seen  by  anato- 
mists, and  by  them  have  been  reputed  real  human 
bones,  the  existence  of  giants  is  proved." 

With  regard  to  the  credibility  of  all  or  any  of  these 
accounts,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  any  thing.  If, 
in  any  castle  of  Bohemia,  the  bones  of  a  man's  leg 
twenty-six  feet  in  length  are  preserved,  we  have  indeed 
a  decisive  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  giant,  in  compa- 
rison of  whom  most  others  would  be  but  pigmies.  Nor 
indeed  could  these  bones  be  supposed  to  belong  to  an 
elephant ;  for  an  elephant  itself  would  be  but  a  dwarf 
in  comparison  of  such  a  monster.  But  if  these  bones 
were  really  kept  in  any  part  of  Bohemia,  it  seems 
strange  that  they  have  not  been  frequently  visited,  and 
particular  descriptions  of  them  given  by  the  learned 
who  have  travelled  into  that  country.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  there  have  been  nations  of  men  consi- 
derably exceediug  the  common  stature.  Thus  all  the 
Roman  historians  inform  us,  that  the  Gauls  and  Ger- 
mans exceeded  the  Italians  in  size  ;  and  it  appears  that 
the  Italians  in  those  days  were  of  much  the  same  sta- 
ture with  the  people  of  the  present  age.  Among  these 
northern  nations,  it  is  also  probable,  that  there  would 
be  as  great  differences  in  stature  as  there  are  among  the 
present  race  of  men.  If  that  can  be  allowed,  we  may 
easily  believe  that  some  of  these  barbarians  might  be 
called  giants,  without  any  great  impropriety.  Of  this 
superiority  of  size,  indeed,  the  historian  Florus  gives 
a  notable  instance  in  Teutobochus,  abovementioned, 
king  of  the  Teutones  ;  who,  being  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Marius,  was  carried  in  triumph  before 
him  at  Rome,  when  his  head  reached  above  the  tro- 
phies that  were  carried  in  the  same  procession. 

But  whether  these  accounts  are  credited  or  not,  we 
are  very  certain  that  the  stature  of  the  human  body  is 
by  no  means  absolutely  fixed.  We  are  ourselves  a  kind 
of  giants  in  comparison  of  the  Laplander ;  nor  are 
these  the  most  diminutive  people  to  be  found  upon  the 
earth.  The  abbe  La  Chappe,  in  his  journey  into  Si- 
beria in  order  to  observe  the  last  transit  of  Venus, 
passed  through  a  village  inhabited  by  people  called 
fVoiiack',  neither  men  nor  women  of  whom  were 
above  four  feet  high.  The  accounts  of  the  Patagonians 
also,  which  cannot  be  easily  discredited,  render  it  very 
probable,  that  somewhere  in  South  America  there  is  a 
race  of  people  very  considerably  exceeding  the  common 
size  of  mankind,  and  consequently  that  we  cannot  alto- 
gether discredit  the  relations  of  giants  handed  down  to 
us  by  ancient  authors  ;  though  what  degree  of  credit 
we  ought  to  give  them,  is  not  easy  to  be  determined. 

GIBBOUS,  a  term  in  surgery,  denoting  any  pro- 


tuberancc  or  convexity  of  the  body,  by  which  a  person 
becomes  hunched  or  hump-backed.  An  incurvated 
state  of  the  spine,  arising  from  a  preternatural  soft- 
ness of  the  bones,  is  very  common  in  scrophulous  and 
rickety  children.    See  Spine,  Distorted, 

GILEAD,  BALSAM.  See  Balsamum  Gileadense. 

GILL  GO-BY-GROUND.    See  Hederacea. 

GILLIFLOWER.    See  Caryophyllus  ruber. 

GINGER.    See  Zinziber. 

GINGER. BREAD,  acomposition  prepared  of  flour, 
and  sugar  or  treacle,  to  which  is  added  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  ground  ginger,  whence  it  has  received  its 
name.  Dr.  Willich  says,  ginger-bread,  well  baked, 
may  occasionally  be  of  service  to  travellers,  if  a  small 
portion  of  it  be  taken  early  in  the  morning,  on  an 
empty  stomach  ;  but  it  ought  seldom,  or  very  sparing- 
ly, to  be  given  to  children,  whose  stomachs  it  materially 
injures  ;  especially  when  ornamented  with  leaf.gold,  as 
it  is  erroneously  called,  though  the  glittering  bait  con- 
sists of  Dutch  gold,  that  is,  brass  or  copper  reduced 
to  the  fineness  of  gold-leaf,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
most  injurious  poisons.  From  this  fruitful  source  arise 
gripes,  obstipations  of  the  bowels,  obstructions  of  the 
mesenteric  glands,  and  other  fatal  disorders  that  fre- 
quently torment  infants,  and  which,  there  is  great  rea- 
son to  fear,  have  carried  many  helpless  victims  of  in- 
dulgence to  an  untimely  grave. 

GINGFDIUM.    See  Ch^refolium. 

GINGFVj?],  (from  gigno,  to  beget,  because  the 
teeth  are,  as  it  were,  born  in  them) ;  the  gums.  See 
Gums. 

GFNGLYMUS,  (kom  yiyy\uiJ.ov,  a  hinge),-  the 
hinge-like  joint;  a  species  of  diarthrosis  or  moveable 
connexion  of  bones,  which  admits  of  flexion  and  exten- 
sion, instanced  in  the  knee-joint,  &c.  Of  this  species  of 
articulation  there  are  three  sorts.  The  first  is,  when  the 
end  of  a  bone  has  two  protubei'ances,  and  one  cavity  :  and 
the  end  of  a  bone  which  is  articulated  with  it  has  two 
cavities  and  one  protuberance  ;  as  the  humerus  and  the 
ulna.  The  second  is,  when  a  bone  at  the  extremity 
receives  another  bone,  and  at  its  other  extremity  is 
received  by  the  same  bone,  as  the  radius  and  ulna.  The 
third  sort  is,  when  a  bone  at  one  end  receives  another 
bone,  and  at  the  other  end  is  received  by  a  third  bone, 
as  the  vertebra;  do. 

GINSENG,  (ginseng,  Ind.)  The  plant  from  which 
this  root  is  obtained  is  the  Panax  quinquefolium  ;  foliis 
ternis  quinatis,  Linn.  Class,  Polygamia.  Order, 
Dioecia.  See  Panax.  It  is  imported  into  this  coun- 
try scarcely  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  about  three 
or  four  inches  long,  frequently  forked,  transversely 
wrinkled,  of  a  horny  texture,  and  both  internally  and 
externally  of  a  yellowish  white  colour.  To  the  taste 
it  discovers  a  mucilaginous  sweetness,  approaching  (o 
that  of  liquorice,  accompanied  with  some  degree  of  bit- 
terness, and  a  slight  aromatic  warmth.  The  Chinese 
ascribe  extraordinary  virtues  to  the  root  of  ginseng, 
and  have  no  contideiice  in  any  medicine  unless  in  com- 
bination with  it:  so  valuable  indeed  is  it  with  them,  as 
to  be  sold  for  many  times  its  weight  in  silver.  In  Eu- 
rope,  however,  it  is  very  seldom  employed  ;  seldomer, 
perhaps,  than  it  ought  to  be. 
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GLADI'OLUS,  (dim.  of  gladias,  a  sword,  so  named 
(from  the  sword-like  shape  of  its  leaf);  the  herb  com- 
flag. 

GLADI'OLUS  LU'TEUS.    See  Iris  palustris. 

GLAND,  (glandula,  dini.  of  glans,  a  gland);  an 
organic  part,  chiefly  composed  of  a  convolution  of  one 
or  more  arteries  of  a  considerable  length,  "from  whose 
sides  arise  a  vast  number  of  excretory  due's.  But 
though  the  larger  secretions  are  made  by  visible  glands, 
yet  unconvohed  arteries  may  also  have  excretory  ducts 
for  the  same  purpose.  In  this  way,  probably,  secre- 
tions are  made  from  all  the  membranes  that  line  cavi- 
ties, as  M'cll  as  in  some  other  inftances.  There  also 
arise  from  the  arteries  which  enter  into  the  composition 
of  a  gland,  lymphatic  vessels,  whose  use  seems  to  be 
that  of  taking  otF  the  thinner  parts  of  the  blood,  in 
those  cases  where  a  thick  fluid  is  to  be  secreted.  For 
lymphatics  are  found  in  greatest  plenty,  in  such  glands 
as  separate  the  thickest  fluids  ;  as  in  the  testicles  and 
liver  ;  and  it  is  observable,  that,  where  the  thickest  se- 
cretions are  made,  the  velocity  of  the  blood  is  the  least, 
as  if  nature  intended  to  give  (hose  seemingly  more  te- 
nacious parts  more  time  to  be  separated  from  the 
blood.  The  arteries  that  compose  di.ferent  glands  are 
convolved  in  dilferent  manners;  but  whether  or  no 
their  different  secretions  depend  at  all  upon  that,  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  determine.  The  excretory  ducts 
arise  from  the  arteries,  and  unite  in  their  progress,  as 
the  roots  of  trees  do  from  the  earth  ;  whilst  the  ducts, 
opening  into  different  glands,  separate  from  the  same 
mass  of  blood  their  different  juices.  AVhat  these  dif- 
ferent secretions,  however,  depend  on,  whether  the 
peculiar  economy  of  the  parts,  or  the  diff"erent  attrac- 
tions, of  which  they  are  rendered  capable,  we  are 
unable  to  say  ;  although  this  subject  has  employed  the 
attention  of  several  ingenious  anatomists. 

Dr.  Hooper  arranges  glands  according  to  their  fa- 
bric, in  four  classes,  viz.  1.  Simple  glands.  2.  Com- 
pounds of  simple  glands.  3.  Conglobate  glands.  4.  Con- 
glomerate glands.  According  to  their  fluid  contents, 
they  are  more  properly  divided  into,  1.  Mucous  glands. 
2.  Sebaceous  glands.  3.  Lymphatic  glands.  4.  Sali- 
Tal  glands.  3.  Lachrymal  glands.  Simple  glands  are 
small  hollow  follicles,  covered  with  a  peculiar  mem- 
brane, and  having  a  proper  excretory  duct,  through 
which  they  evacuate  the  liquor  contained  in  their  ca- 
vity.  Such  are  the  mucous  glands  of  the  nose,  tongue, 
fauces,  trachea,  stomach,  intestines,  and  urinary  blad- 
der, the  sebaceous  glands  about  the  anus,  and  those  of 
the  ear.  These  simple  glands  are  either  dispersed  here 
and  there,  or  are  contiguous  to  one  another,  forming 
a  heap  in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  not  covered  by 
a  common  membrane,  but  each  has  its  own  excretory 
duct,  which  is  never  joined  to  the  excretory  duct  of 
another  gland.  The  former  are  termed  solitary  simple 
glands,  the  latter  aggregate  or  congregate  simple 
glands.  The  compound  glands  consist  of  many  simple 
glands,  the  excretory  ducts  of  which  are  joined  in  one 
common  excretory  duct;  as  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the 
face,  lips,  palate,  and  various  parts  of  the  skin,  es- 
pecially about  the  pubes,  Conglobuie,  or,  as  they 
are  also  called,  lymphatic  glands  (see  L\mpjiatics), 
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are  those  into  which  lymphatic  vessels  enter,  and  from 
which  they  go  out  again  :  as  the  mesenteric,  lumbar, 
&c.  They  are  composed  of  a  texture  of  lymphatic 
vessels,  connecled  together  by  cellular  membrane  ; 
having  no  excretory  duct:  they  are  largest  iir  the  foetus. 
Conglomerate  glands  are  composed  of  a  congeries  of 
many  simple  glands,  whose  excretory  ducts  open  into 
one  common  trunk  :  as  the  parotid  gland,  thyro'.d 
gland,  pancreas,  and  all  the  salival  glands.  Conglo- 
merate glands  differ  but  little  from  the  compound 
glands,  yet  they  are  composed  of  mare  simple  glands 
than  the  compound.  The  excretory  duct  of  a  gland 
is  the  duct  through  which  the  fluid  of  the  gland  is  ex- 
creted. The  vessels  and  nerves  of  glands  always 
come  from  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  the  arteries 
appear  to  possess  a  higher  degree  of  irritability.  The 
use  of  the  glands  is  to  separate  a  peculiar  liquor,  or  to 
change  it.  The  use  of  the  conglobate  glands  is  un- 
known. For  an  account  of  particular  glands,  see 
their  distinguishing  names  ;  as  Parotid,  Sublinguai,, 
&c. 

GLA'NDULA  LACHRYMA'LIS.    See  Lachrt- 

MAL  GLAND. 

GLA'NDULA  PITUITA'RIA,  the  pituitary  gland; 
a-small  s])ongy  body  lodged  in  the  sella  turcica,  be- 
tween the  sphenoidal  folds  of  the  dura  mater.  It  is  a 
peculiar  kind  of  substance,  and  seems  to  be  neither 
medullary  nor  glandular.  On  the  outside  it  is  partly 
greyish  and  partly  reddish,  but  white  within.  It  is 
transversely  oval  or  oblong  ;  and  on  the  lower  part,  in 
some  subjects,  it  is  divided  by  a  small  notch  into  two 
lobes,  like  a  kidney-bean.  It  is  covered  by  the  pia 
mater  as  by  a  bag,  the  opening  of  which  is  the  extre- 
mity of  the  infundibulum  ;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  the 
small  circular  sinuses  which  communicate  with  the  sinus 
cavernosi. 

GLA'xXDUL^  MYRTIFO'RMES,  also  called  Ca- 
runculcB  myrtiformes ;  those  small  glandiform  bodies, 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  in  women.  They 
are  the  remains  of  the  hymen,  which  is  ruptured  into 
several  parts  during  the  first  coition  with  the  male  sex. 

GLA'i\DULiE  PACCKIO'NI^,  (from  Pacchioni, 
the  name  of  the  discoverer).  These  are  a  num.ber  of 
small,  oval,  fatty  substances,  not  yet  ascertained  to  be 
glandular,  situated  under  the  dura  mater,  about  the 
sides  of  the  longitudinal  sinus.  Their  use  is  not  known 
to  the  anatomists  of  the  present  day. 

GLANS  PENIS;  the  head,  nut,  or  rounded  cxtre- 
mlty  of  the  penis.  See  Penis.  The  spongy  substance  of 
the  urethra  having  reached  the  extremity  of  the  corpora 
cavernosa,  forms  a  large  head,  called  the  glam,  which 
crowns  the  three  spongy  pillars;  with  this  difference, 
however,  that  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  spongy  sub- 
stance of  the  urethra,  and  only  adheres  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  without  any  direct 
communication.  It  is  for  this  reason,  that  if  we  blow 
into  the  spongy  substance  of  the  urethra  (see  Corpus 
SPONGIOSUM  URETHR.i;),  the  glans  is  presently  inflated, 
and  no  air  passes  into  the  corpora  cavernosa;  but  when 
we  blow  into  one  of  these  bodies,  the  air  pastes  imme- 
diately into  the  other,  the  urethra  and  glans  remaining 
as  they  were. 
P 
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The  figure  of  the  glans  is  that  of  a  rounded  cone,  a 
little  flattened  at  the  lower  part,  and  with  an  oblique 
prominent  basis,  the  circumference  of  which  is  some- 
thing greater  than  that  of  the  corpora  cavernosa.  The 
spongy  substance  of  the  glans  is  thick  and  uniform, 
next  the  corpora  cavernosa  ;  but  next  the  urethra  it  is 
perforated  by  a  continuation  of  that  canal,  and  is 
there  no  thicker  than  the  urethra  before  the  formation 
of  the  glans.  Therefoi-e  the  canal  of  the  urethra  does 
not  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  glans,  but  continues  its 
direct  course  through  the  lower  flat  side  of  it,  all  the 
way  to  the  extremity,  where  it  terminates  by  an  ob- 
long  orifice. 

All  the  convex  surface  of  the  glans  is  covered  by  a 
fine  villous  substance,  and  that  again  by  a  fine  mem- 
brane, resembling  the  red  part  of  the  lips.  The  cir- 
cumference  of  the  basis  of  the  glans  has  a  double  row 
of  small  papillae,  which  may  be  reckoned  sebaceous 
glands,  from  which  a  cheesy  matter  is  discharged. 

GLANS  UNGUENTA^RIA.    See  Ben  nlx. 

GLASS.  This  substance  is  sometimes  employed  by 
surgeons,  when  finely  powdered,  as  an  escharotic  to 
opacities  of  the  cornea.    See  Cornea. 

GLASS  OF  ANTIMONY.    See  Antimonium  ti- 

TRIFICATUM. 

GLASS.WORT,  SNAIL-SEEDED.    See  Kali. 

GLAUBER  (John  Rodolphus),  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man chemist,  who  flourished  about  the  year  1616.  He 
wrote  a  great  number  of  dilferent  treatises  on  chemis- 
try, some  of  which  have  been  translated  into  Latin 
and  French.  All  his  works  have  been  collected  into 
one  volume,  entitled,  Glauberus  eoncentratus,  which 
has  been  translated  into  English,  and  was  printed  at 
London,  in  folio,  in  1689.  This  eminent  man  was  the 
inventor  of  the  purging  salts,  long  called  by  his  name, 
but  since  by  the  London  College,  natron  vitriolatum. 
See  that  article. 

GLAUBKR'S  SALT.    Sec  Natron  vitriolatum. 

GLAUCO'MA,  {yXof.vK'joij.Xy  yXavKO;,  blue,  because 
of  the  eye  becoming  of  a  blue  or  sea-green  colour)  ; 
an  opacity  of  the  vitreous  humour,  very  dilhcult  to 
ascertain.  It  is  only  to  be  known  by  a  very  attentive 
examination  of  the  eye,  and  when  known  to  exist  ad- 
mits  of  fio  remedy  that  we  are  acquainted  with. 

GLECO'MA,  (y):-fj^aj;/.7.;  from  yAij^wv,  the  name 
of  a  plant  in  Dioscorides) ;  ground-ivy. 

GLECO'MA  IIEDERA'CEA;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  ground-ivy.    See  Hedera  terrestris. 

GLEET,  called  by  Dr.  Swediaur,  blennorrhagia. 
See  Blenxorriiagia.  Dr.  CuUen  distinguishes  this  by 
making  it  synonimous  with  gonorrhcea  mucosa,  which 
name  he  gives  to  a  discharge  from  the  urethra,  after 
the  virulence  of  an  impure  gonorrhoea  is  destroyed. 
See  Gonorrhoea.  Whatever  method  has  been  used 
in  the  cure  of  a  venereal  gonorrhcea,  it  often  happens 
that  the  formation  of  pus  continues,  and  often  proves 
more  difficult  of  cure  than  the  original  disease.  For, 
as  Mr.  Hunter  has  observed,  the  venereal  inflammation 
is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  go  off  of  itself,  or  to  wear 
itself  out ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  such  an  action  of 
the  lifing  powers  as  can  subsist  only  for  a  certain  time. 
But  this,  lie  says,  is  not  the  case  with  a  gleet,  which 


seems  to  take  its  rise  from  a  habit  of  action  which  the 
parts  have  contracted,"  and  as  they  have  no  disposition 
to  lay  aside  this  action,  it  of  course  is  continued  ;  for 
in  those  gonorrhoeas  which  are  tedious  in  their  cure, 
that  this  habit  is  more  rooted  than  in  those  which  go 
off  soon.  A  gleet,  however,  has  not  always  the  dis. 
position  to  go  on,  for  it  often  appears  to  stop  of  itself, 
even  after  every  method  has  been  ineffectually  used  ; 
owing  to  some  accidental  changes  in  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Hunter  suspected  that  there  was  something  of  a 
scrofulous  action  in  some  gleets.  A  derangement  of  , 
the  natural  actions  of  a  part  will  be  the  cause  of  its 
falling  into  some  new  diseased  action,  to  which  there 
may  be  a  strong  tendency  in  the  constitution.  For 
instance,  a  cold  falling  on  the  eyes  produces  a  scro- 
fulous weakness  in  those  parts,  with  a  considerable 
discharge ;  and  there  are  often  scrofulous  swellings  in 
the  tonsils,  from  the  same  cause.  Hence  it  is,  perhaps, 
that  sea-bathing  cures  more  gleets  than  the  common 
cold-bath,  or  any  other  mode  of  bathing.  Mr.  Hunter 
found  diluted  sea-water,  used  as  an  injection,  cure 
some  gleets,  though  it  did  not  always  succeed. 

A  gleet  is  generally  understood  to  arise  from  a  weak- 
ness ;  but  the  treatment  founded  on  this  idea  is  so  far 
from  answering  in  all  cases,  that  it  often  does  harm, 
and  a  contrary  practice  is  successful. 

A  gleet  differs  from  a  gonorrhoea,  first  because, 
though  a  consequence  of  the  latter,  it  is  perfectly  un- 
infectious  ;  and  secondly,  when  a  true  gleet,  it  is  ge- 
nerally different  in  some  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  discharge,  which  consists  of  globular  bodies  in- 
volved in  a  slimy  mucus^  instead  of  a  serum.  But  the 
urethra  is  so  circumstanced  as  easily  to  fall  back  into 
the  formation  of  pus,  and  this  commonly  happens  upon 
the  least  increase  of  exercise,  eating  or  drinking  in- 
digestible food,  or  any  thing  which  increases  the  cir- 
culation, or  heats  the  patient.  Whether  the  virus 
returns  or  not,  Mr.  Hunter  is  not  certain,  for  there  are 
cases  that  make  it  very  doubtful.  Gleets  do  not  in  all 
cases  arise  from  preceding  gonorrhoeas,  but  sometimes 
from  other  diseases  of  the  urethra.  A  stricture  in  the 
urethra  is  almost  always  attended  with  a  gleet  (see 
Stricture)  ;  and  the  latter  sometimes  arises  also  from 
a  disease  in  the  prostate  gland.  See  Prostate  gland. 
When  a  gleet  does  not  arise  from  any  evident  cause, 
nor  can  be  supposed  to  be  a  return  of  a  former  gleet, 
in  consequence  of  a  gonorrhoea,  one  of  the  two  last 
mentioned  causes  is  to  be  suspected ;  and  inquiry  should 
be  made  into  the  circumstances  of  making  water, 
whether  the  stream  is  smaller  than  common  ?  whether 
there  be  any  diflSculty  in  voiding  it  ?  and  whether  the 
calls  to  make  it  are  frequent  ?  If  there  should  be  such 
symptoms,  a  bougie,  of  a  size  rather  less  than  the 
common,  ought  to  be  used,  which  will,  if  there  is  a 
stricture,  stop  when  it  reaches  it;  and,  if  it  passes  on 
to  the  bladder  with  tolerable  ease,  the  disease  is  pro- 
bably in  the  prostate  gland,  which  should  be  next  ex- 
amined, by  the  finger,  peranum. 

With  regard  to  the  cure,  as  the  discharge  has  no 
specific  quality  in  a  gleet,  but  depends  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  the  patient,  or  on  the  nature  of  the  parts 
themselves,  there  can  be  no  certain  or  fixed  method 
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pointed  out;  and  as  it  is  very  diflicult  to  (5nd  outtlie  true 
nature  of  different  constitutions,  or  of  parts;  it  be- 
comes equally  difficult  to  prescribe  with  certainty  the 
medicines  which  will  best  suit  this  disease;  for  so  great 
is  the  variety  in  constifulions,  that  what  in  one  case 
proves  a  cure,  Mill  in  another  aggravate  (he  complaint. 
The  cure  would  appear  to  depend  upon  a  change  being 
produced  in  the  action  of  the  ]mrts,  and  that  change 
may  be  produced  in  a  great  many  ways,  in  different 
constitutions,  each  having  a  mode  of  action  peculiar 
to  itself,  which  cannot  certainly  be  known  at  first. 
Whatever  method  is  followed,  it  will  probably  be  a 
continuation  of  that  which  was  put  in  practice  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  cure  of  the  gonoirhuea,  and  which 
was  meant  as  a  prevention  of  gleet.  If  such  methods 
have  not  been  already  used,  they  may  then  be  tried 
now,  and  varied  according  to  circumstances. 

There  are  two  ways  of  attempting  the  cure  of  this 
complaint;  to  wit,  constitutional,  and  local. 

1.  When  medicines  are  taken  into  the  constitution 
with  this  view,  they  may  be  supposed  to  act  in  three 
ways;  as  strengtheners,  as  astringents,  and  as  produc- 
ing si)ecilic  effects  on  the  parts  atlected,  as  when  tur-. 
pentines,  cantharides,  &c.  are  taken  inwardly.  The 
specific  power  of  internal  medicines  upon  those  parts, 
Mr.  Hunter  considers  not  very  great ;  yet  we  find 
some  of  them,  such  as  those  just  mentioned,  are  of  use, 
especially  in  slight  cases.  He  thinks  he  had  ascer- 
tained this  fact,  that  when  the  balsams,  turpentines,  or 
cantharides,  are  of  service,  they  are  almost  immedi- 
ately so  ;  therefore,  if  upon  trial  they  are  not  found 
to  lessen,  or  totally  to  remove,  the  gleet  in  five  or  six 
days,  he  never  chose  to  continue  them  longer.  And 
even  where  they  either  lessened  or  removed  the  gleet 
in  that  time,  it  Avould  often  recur  upon  leaving  them 
off;  for  which  reason  they  should  be  continued  for 
some  time  after  the  symptoms  have  disappeared.  Cases 
have  occurred,  where  the  gleet  has  disappeared  immedi- 
ately upon  taking  bahamum  copaivcB^  and  recurred  upon 
leaving  it  off ;  and  Mr.  Hunter  also  speaks  of  instances 
where  that  medicine  has  kept  it  off  for  more  than  a 
month,  and  yet  it  has  recurred  immediately  upon 
laying  it  aside,  and  stopped  again  as  quickly,  upon 
having  recourse  to  it.  In  such  cases  the  other  methods 
of  cure,  he  says,  should  be  tried,  'i'he  balsams  may 
either  be  given  alone,  or  mixed  with  mucilage  of  gum 
arable,  and  other  substances,  so  as  to  make  tliem  less 
disagreeable  to  the  palate. 

The  general  strengtheners  of  the  habit  need  only  be 
given  when  the  parts  act  merely  as  parts  of  that  habit. 
By  disposing  the  whole  to  act  properly,  these  parts  are 
also  disposed  to  act  in  the  same  wa^^  Such  are  the 
cold-bath,  sea-bafhing,  the  bark,  preparations  of  iron, 
&c.  Astringents  taken  into  the  constitution  have  no 
great  powers,  and  if  they  had,  they  might  be  very 
improper;  as  any  thing  that  could  act  M'ith  powers  in 
the  constitution,  equal  to  what  would  be  necessary  in 
such  a  case,  might  very  much  aftect  many  natural 
operations  in  the  animal  economy.  The  astringent 
gums,  and  vitriolated  iron,  are  commonly  given  by 
practitioners. 

2.  The  second  mode  of  cure  is  by  local  applications. 


These  Mr.  Hunter  divides  into  four  kinds;  viz.  speci- 
fics, astringents,  irritating  medicines,  and  such  as  act 
by  derivation. 

The  specifics  applied  locally,  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  have  greater  effect  than  when  given  inter- 
nally, because  they  may  be  applied  stronger  than  can 
safely  be  done  by  the  latter  mode.  Those  commonly 
used  are,  the  decoction  of  cinchona,  vitriolated  zinc, 
alum,  and  the  preparations  of  lead.  The  aqua  vitri~ 
olica  ccerulea^  of  the  former  London  Dispensatory, 
diluted  with  eight  times  its  quantity  of  water,  makes 
a  very  good  astringent  injection.  What  was  said  of 
the  specifics  is  applicable  to  the  class  of  astringents ; 
Mr.  Hunter  supposes  they  act  nearly  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  have  the  same  effect,  but  what  their  mode  of 
action  is,  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 

When  either  of  the  foregoing  methods  have  been 
used,  and  have  had  the  desired  effect,  they  should  be 
continued  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  symptoms 
have  disappeared,  and  this  time  must  be  in  proportion 
to  the  duration  of  the  complaint,  or  the  frequency  of 
its  returns.  If  it  has  been  of  long  standing,  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  disposition  for  such  a  complaint  is 
strong;  and  if  it  has  returned  frequently,  upon  the 
least  increase  of  circulation,  we  may  expect  the  same 
thing  to  happen  again ;  therefore  to  correct  the  per- 
nicious habit,  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  medicines 
for  a  considerable  time  after  all  appearances  have 
ceased. 

3.  Irritating  methods  are,  either  injections  or  bou- 
gies, simple,  or  medicated  with  irritating  medicines; 
violent  exercise  may  be  considered  also  as  having  the 
same  efi'cct.  Such  applications  should  never  be  used 
till  the  other  methods  have  been  fully  tried  and  found 
unsuccessful.  They  differ  from  the  others,  in  produc- 
ing at  first  a  greater  discharge  than  the  one  they  are 
intended  to  cure ;  and  the  increased  discharge  may  or 
may  not  continue  as  long  as  the  application  is  used.  It 
becomes  therefore  necessary  to  enquire  how  long  they 
are  to  be  used  to  produce  a  cure  of  the  gleet.  That  time 
will  generally  be  in  proportion  to  the  violence  used, 
and  the  nature  of  the  parts  which  form  the  matter ;  and 
according  to  the  disposition  being  strong  or  weak, 
joined  to  its  duration,  and  the  greater  or  less  irrita- 
bility of  the  parts.  If  the  parts  are  either  weak  or 
irritable,  or  both,  an  irritating  injection  should  not  be 
used  ;  if  strong,  and  not  irritable,  it  may  be  used  with 
safety.  In  this  last  case,  if  it  be  an  injection  that 
stimulates  very  considerably^  perhaps  using  it  twice, 
or  thrice,  may  be  sufficient.  Mr.  Hunter  speaks  of  a 
gentleman  who  injected,  for  a  gleet  of  two  years 
standing,  Goulard's  extract  of  lend  undiluted^  which 
produced  a  most  violent  inflammation,  but  when  this 
inflammation  went  off,  the  gleet  was  cured.  Two 
grains  of  hydarg.  mnriat.  to  eight  ounces  of  water,  is 
spoken  of  as  a  very  good  irritating  injection. 

"  If  it  is  a  gleet  of  old  standing,"  says  Mr.  Hunter, 
"  it  may  require  a  week  or  more  to  remove  it,  even 
with  an  irritating  injection  ;  and  if  the  injection  is 
less  irritating,  so  as  to  give  but  little  pain,  and  increase, 
the  discharge  in  a  small  degree,  it  may  require  a  fort- 
night. But  one  precaution  is  very  necessary,  respect- 
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ing  the  use  of  irritating  injections  ;  it  should  first  be 
known,  if  possible,  that  they  Avill  do  no  harm.  To 
know  this  may  be  difficult  in  many  cases,  but  the 
nature  of  the  parts  is  to  be  ascertained  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible,  that  is,  whether  tliey  had  ever  been  hurt  before 
by  such  treatment ;  whether  they  were  so  susceptible 
of  irritation,  as  that  the  irritation  would  run  along  the 
wrethra,  and  produce  symptoms  in  the  bladder  ;  for, 
in  such  cases,  I  think  irritating  applications  do  not 
answer,  but,  on  the  contrary,  often  produce  worse 
disorders  than  those  they  were  meant  to  cure." 

Bougies,  he  says,  may  be  classed  Avith  the  irritating 
applications,  and  in  many  cases  they  act  very  Tio- 
lently.  They  appear  to  be  more  efficacious  than  in- 
jections, but,  require  a  longer  time  to  produce  their 
full  effect.  "  A  simple,  or  unmedicated  bougie,  is  in 
general  sufficient  for  the  cure  of  a  gleet,  and  requires 
a  month  or  six  weeks  application  before  the  cure 
can  be  depended  on.  If  they  are  made  to  stimulate 
otherwise  than  as  extraneous  bodies,  then  a  shorter 
time  Avill  generally  be  sufficient  :  probably  the  best 
mode  of  medicating  them  would  be,  by  mixing  a 
little  turpentine,  or  a  little  camphire,  with  the  compo- 
sition, so  as  to  act  specifically  on  the  parts ;  hut  great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  irritate  too  much.  The  size 
of  the  bougie  should  be  smaller  than  the  common,  and 
need  only  be  live  or  six  inches  long,  as  it  seldom  hap- 
pens that  a  greater  extent  of  the  urethra  has  the  dispo- 
sition for  gleet;  although  no  harm  will  arise  from  pas- 
sing a  bougie  of  the  common  length  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  urethra." 

In  the  cure  of  a  gleet  by  the  bougie,  we  have  no 
certain  rule  to  direct  us  when  it  should  be  left  oft";  as 
the  discharge  will  often  continue  as  long  as  the  bougie 
is  used.  ,  If,  upon  leaving  oft"  the  bougie  after  having 
used  it  for  several  weeks,  the  running  stops,  thcii  we 
may  hope  there  is  a  cure  performed  ;  but  if  it  should 
not  be  in  the  least  diminished,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  bougies  will  not  effect  a  cure,  and  therefore  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  them  again  ;  yet 
it  the  gket  is  in  part  diminished,  it  will  be  right  to 
begin  again,  and  probably  it  may  be  proper  to  increase 
the  irritating  quality  of  the  bougie,  to  suit  it  to  the 
diminished  irrital)iiity  of  the  parts. 

4.  The  last  mode  of  cure  is  by  sympathy,  or  by 
producing  an  irritation  in  another  part  of.  the  body, 
wliich  shall  destroy  the  mode  of  action  in  the  urethra. 
Mr.  Hunter  spe.iks  of  a  case  of  obstinate  gleet,  at- 
tended with  very  disagreeable  sensaSions  in  the  urethra, 
especially  at  the  time  of  msking  Avater,  w  hich  ceased 
on  the  appearance  of  tv/o  chancres  upon  the  glans  :  the 
pa'iient  had  taken  all  the  usual  medicines,  and  even  the 
bougie,  without  any  benefit.  Gleets  have  also  been 
cured  by  blistering  the  underside  of  the  urc'hra,  and 
several  of  old  standing,  affer  having  baffled  all  com- 
mon aftem];ts,  yielded  to  electricity.  In  these  different 
niefhuds  of  cure,  the  disposition  of  the  part  is  altered 
by  tlse  remedy  applied. 

In  whaiever  way  the  cure  is  attempted,  however, 
Pvlr.  Hunter  says,  rest,  or  quietness,  in  most  cases,  is 
of  great  con-equence  ;  for  exercise  itself  is  often  a 
c^ute,  noti-nly  of  its  continuance,  but  of  its  increase 


and  return.  Yet,  he  says,  this  idea  is  not  to  be  too 
rigidly  adhered  to,  especially  in  cases  which  have  been 
treated  unsuccessfully  ;  as  some  persons  have  got  im- 
mediately well,  by  riding  on  horseback,  after  having 
long  disused  that  exercise.  Moderation  in  eating  and 
drinking  should  be  particularly  attended  to,  for  irre- 
gularities of  this  kind  either  hinder  the  cure  or  cause 
a  relapse. 

Venereal  connections  also  often  cause  a  return,  or 
increase  of  the  disease,  and  give  suspicion  too  of  afresh 
infection  ;  but,  Mr.  Hunter  believes,  the  difference 
between  this  and  a  fresh  infection,  is,  that  the  re- 
turn w  ill  follow  the  connection  so  close,  as  to  b3  almost 
immediate,  and  that  circumstance  joiKed  Aviih  the  other 
symptoms,  will,  in  general,  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
discharge." 

Gleets  are  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men, 
or  at  least  a  discharge  from  the  vagina  is  very  common 
in  them,  and  this,  when  following  a  venereal  taint, 
will  be  thought  a  gleet,  though  only  the  fluor  albus. 
The  cure  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  men,  except  in  the 
use  of  what  Mr.  Hunter  calls  specifics  to  the  parts ; 
for  as  the  gleet  in  women  is  principally  from  the  vagina, 
this  part  is  not  more  alfected  by  the  turpentine  than 
the  other  parts  are  Neither  can  we  use  the  bougie 
in  cases  of  gleet  in  the  vagina ;  and  when  the  discharge 
is  only  from  the  urethra,  it  is  rarely  attended  to  in 
females. 

GLENOID  CAVITY,  (cavitas  glenoides ;  y/y^vo. 
siSr/;,  from  yA7;v^,  a  cavity.,  and  sihg^  resemblunce)  ; 
the  ai  ticular  cavity  of  the  scapula.    See  Scapula. 

GLIMMER,  a  name  for  Mica.    See  Mica. 

GLISSON  (Francis),  a  learned  English  physician, 
in  the  17th  century,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
was  made  regius  professor  of  that  university.  In  1634 
he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians 
in  London.  During  the  civil  wars,  he  practised  phy- 
sic at  Colchester,  and  afterwards  settled  in  London. 
He  greatly  improved  physic  by  his  anatomical  dissec- 
tions and  observations,  and  made  several  new  discove- 
ries of  singular  use  towards  establishing  a  rational 
practice.  He  wrote,  1.  De  rachitide,  t&c.  2.  De 
li/inphwdiictis  niiper  repertis  ;  with  the  Anatomica  pro- 
logomenta,  8f  Anatoniia  hepatis.  3.  De  nafarw  sub- 
stantia energedca ;  sen  de  via  vilcE  natura',  ejitsque 
tribus  priniii-  facalfat/bus,  &c.  quarto.  4.  Traclatus 
de  ventriculo  4"  infestinis,  &c.  The  medical  wosld  is 
obliged  to  him  for  the  capsula  communis,  or  vagina 
porta. 

(JLISTER.    See  Clysteh. 

GLOB  ATE  GLAND,  in  opposition  to  conglobate; 
a  simple  lymphatic  gland.    Sec  Gland. 

GLOBULAailA  ALYPIIUM:  a  plant  used  in 
some  parts  of  Spain  for  the  cure  of  the  venereal  dis- 
ease. The  leaves  of  it  is  said  to  act  also  as  a  powerful 
but  safe  cathariic. 

Gl^OBULES,  such  small  particles  of  matter  as  are 
of  a  globiilir  or  spherical  figure;  as  the  red  particles 
of  tlie  b'ood,  which  swim  in  transparent  seruin,  and 
arc  ca'-ily  discovered  by  the  nncroscopc.    See  Blood. 

GLO'BUS  HYSTERICUS;  the  air  rising  in  the 
asoph'igu-,  and  prevented  by  spasm  from  reaching 
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the  mouth.  It  is  so  called  by  medical  authors, 
because  it  mostly  attends  hysteria;  and  gives  the 
sensation  of  a  ball  ascending  in  the  throat.  See 
Hysteria. 

GLOMERATE  GLAND,  (of  glomer,  Lat.  a  clue 
of  thread)  ;  a  gland  formed  of  a  glomer  of  sanguineous 
vessels,  having  no  cavity,  but  furnished  with  an  excre- 
tory duct ;  as  the  lachrymal  and  mammary  glands  arc. 

GLO'SSO,  (from  yKuj;ga.,  the  fongucj.  Tlie  ana- 
tomical names  that  are  compounded  with  this  word, 
belong  to  muscles,  nerves,  or  vessels  ;  from  their  be- 
ing attached  or  going  to  the  tongue. 

GLOSSOCO'iMON,  (yXcva-iTOKOiJ.ov,  from  yXaiffcra,^ 
ti  tongue,  and  >coa£a;,  to  guard) ^  an  inslrument  or  case 
for  containing  a  fractured  limb,  described  by  the  old 
Avriters. 

GLOSSOPE'TRA,  the  fossil  teeth  of  the  white 
shark  :  to  which  the  superstitious  ntid  uninformed  have 
formerly  attr-jBj^iti  d  great  medical  virtues.  Even  now, 
the  Germans  rank  them  amongst  their  cordial,  sudo- 
rific, and  ale\i[)liarniic  remedies  ;  and  the  people  of 
Malta,  where  they  are  extremely  plentiful,  hang  them 
about  their  children's  necks,  to  promote  dentition;  no 
doubt  with  tiie  same  degree  of  success  as  attends  that 
ridiculous  imposUire  known  by  the  name  of  the  ano- 
di/ne-neckl.ace. 

GLCySSO-PHARYNGEAL  NERVES;  the  ninth 
pair  of  nerves.  They  arise  fiom  the  processes  of  the 
cerebellum,  which  run  to  the  medulla  spinalis,  and 
terminate  by  numerous  branches  in  the  muscles  of  the 
tongue  and  pharynx. 

GLOSSO-PHARYNGE'US  MUSCULUS,  {yXwg- 
iofa^vyfaios,  from  yAw^ja,  the  tongue,  and  i^apy^, 
the  pharifnx):  a  muscle  so  named  from  its  origin  in  the 
tongue,  and  its  insertion  in  the  pharynx.  See  Con- 
strictor riiARYNc;is  superior. 

GLOSSO-STAPHILI'NUS  MUSCULUS,  {yXxc- 
S05'a<f'VXivo^,  from  yAcyjja,  the  tongue,  and  5-o!.<pvXivo;, 
the  staphiiltnus)  ;  a  muscle  so  named,  because  it  is 
fixed  in  the  tongue,  and  terminates  in  the  staphylinus. 
See  Constrictor  isthmi  fauciuai. 

GLO'TTIS,  {yXiutli;,  from  yXwr'lx,  the'  tongue)  ; 
the  supcrio'r  opening  of  the  laryny  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tongue,  covered  by  the  cpiglotiis. 

GLUCINE,  a  pt-cuHar  earth,  for  the  discovery  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Vaiiquelin,  who  found  it,  in 
1795,  in  the  aigue-marioc  or  beryl,  a  tran  -parent  stone 
of  a  green  colour,  and  in  the  emerald  of  Peru.  It  exi-ts 
combined  with  silex,  argil,  lime,  and  oxid  of  iron  in 
the  one;  and  with  the  same  earths,  with  oxid  of 
chrome,  in  the  other.  It  has  also  b;jcn  discovered  in 
the  gadolinite,  by  Mr.  Ekeberg.  Its  name  is  taken 
from  the  Greek  word,  yXvxv;,  which  signifies  sweet 
or  succharine,  because  this  earth  gives  a  sweetish  taste 
to  the  salts  it  forms.  Mr.  Accum  describes  the  follow- 
ing as  the  properties  of  glucine.  He  says,  it  is  white, 
light,  and  soft  to  tlie  touch.  It  is  insipid,  and  adh^^rcs 
to  the  tongue  ;  and  is  infusible  by  itself  in  the  fiie. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  2  967.  It  is  Kolub'e  in  alcalies 
and  their  carbcnntes,  and  in  all  the  acids,  except  the 
carbonic  and  phosphoric,  and  forms  with  them  saccha- 
rine and  slightly  astringent  salts.   It  is  exceedingly  so- 


luble in  sulphuric  acid,  used  to  excess.  It  is  fusible 
with  borax,  and  forms  with  it  a.  transparent  glass.  It 
absorbs  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  carbonic  acid.  It 
decomposes  sulphate  of  alumine.  It  is  not  precipitated 
by  the  hydrosulphurcts,  nor  by  prussiate  of  potass,  but 
by  all  the  succinates.  Its  affinity  for  the  acids  is  inter- 
mediate between  magnesia  and  alumine. 

To  obtain  glucine,  reduce  some,  beryl  to  an  impal- 
pable powder,  fuse  it  with  three  times  its  weight  of 
potass,  and  dissolve  the  mass  in  muriatic  ac:d.  Sepa- 
rate the  silex  by  evaporation  and  filtration,  and  de- 
compose the  remaining  fluid,  by  adding  carbonate  of 
potass  ;  re-dissolve  the  deposit,  when  washed  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  and,  by  mingling  this  solution  with  sul- 
phate of  potass,  sulphate  of  alumine  will  be  obtained 
which  crystallizes.  Then  mix  the  fluid  with  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which  must  be  used  in  ex- 
cess ;  filter  and  boil  it,  and  a  white  powder  will  gra- 
dually fall  down,  which  is  glucine. 

GLUE,  a  well-known  tenacious  matter,  obtained 
l)y  dissolving  the  sinews,  skins,  &c<  of  animals,  and 
drying  the  product  in  proper  frames  or  moulds.  A 
glue  that  will  hold  against  fire  or  water,  it  is  said,  may 
be  made  by  boiling  a  handful  of  cjuicklime  with  four 
ounces  of  linseed  oil,  to  a  good  thickne^s,  and  then 
spreading  it  to  dry  on  tin-plates.  It  will  become  ex- 
tremely hard,  but  may  be  easily  dissolved  over  a  fire, 
as  common  glue,  and  may  be  then  applied  in  the  u«ual 
manner.  Neumann  observes,  that  glue  dissolved  in  a 
solution  of  lapis  calaminaris  in  spirit  of  nitre,  and  af- 
terwards inspissated,  forms  an  extremely  slippery  te- 
nacious mass,  which  might  be  of  use  for  entangling 
flies,  caterpillars,  and  other  insects,  if  it  was  not  too 
expensive.    Glue  smeared  on  liucn  is  a  useful  plaster. 

GLU'iVIA,  in  botany,  a  glume  ;  a  species  of  calyx, 
consisting  of  two  or  tiiree  membranous  valves,  which 
are  often  pellucid  at  the  edges.  This  kind  of  calyx 
belongs  to  the  grasses, 

GLUTEAL  ARl'ERY  ;  a  branch  of  the  internal 
iliac  artery.  It  passes  out  of  the  pelvis,  in  company 
with  the  sciatic  nerve,  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
great  sinus  of  the  os  innominatum,  below  the  mus- 
culus  pyriformis ;  and  is  distributed  in  a  radiated  man- 
ner, to  the  three  glutei  muscles,  and  neighbouring 
parts. 

GLUTEN;  an  elastic,  ductile,  seemingly  fibrous,  or 
membranous  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  and  putre- 
fiable  like  animal  matter.  Its  taste  is  insipid.  It  is 
slightly  solu.ble  in  alcohol.  It  is  dissolved  by  alcalies. 
Dried  gently,  it  becomes  semi-transparent,  hard,  and 
breaks  with  a  noise  and  smooth  fracture.  It  may  be 
obtained  by  w^orking  or  kneading  flour  repeatedly 
with  water,  the  insobuble  mass  remaining  is  gluten.  It 
may  be  obtained  from  the  expressed  juice  of  scurry- 
grass,  cresses,  &e.  by  merely  suffering  it  to  stand  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  in  order  to  separate  the  colouring 
matter,  and  then  boiling  it  briskly  for  a  few  minutes. 
The  gluten  will  coagulate,  and  may  be  separated  by 
percolation.  It  consists,  according  to  the  analysis  of 
Mr.  Accum,  of  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen  ;  and 
differs  from  the  preceding  vegetable  principles,  by  con- 
taining  a  much  larger  portion  of  nitrogen. 
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GLUTE'US  MAXIMUS,  (gluicm,  from  yXara;, 
ihc  buttocks),  tlie  Gluteus  magnus  of  Albinus,  and 
Glutceas  majvr  of  Cowpcr  ;  a  broad  radiated  muscle, 
wiiicli  is  divided  into  a  number  of  strong  fasciculi, 
covered  by  a  pretty  thick  apoucurnsis  derived  from 
tlie  fascia  lata,  and  situated  immediately  under  the 
integuments.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  outer  portion 
of  somewhat  more  than  the  posterior  half  of  the 
spine  01  the  ilium,  from  the  ligaments  that  cover  the 
two  posterior  spinous  processes  ;  from  the  posterior 
sacro-ischiatic  ligament ;  and  from  the  outer  sides  of 
the  sacrum  and  os  coccygis.  From  these  origins  the 
fibres  run  towards  the  great  trochanter  of  the  os  fe- 
raoris,  where  they  form  a  broad  and  thick  tendon, 
between  which  and  the  trochanter  there  is  a  consider- 
able bursa  mucosa.  This  tendon  is  inserted  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  linca  aspera,  for  the  space  of  two  or 
three  inches  downwards ;  and  sends  off  fibres  to  the 
fascia  lata,  and  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  vastus 
extcrnus  muscle.  The  gluteus  maximus  extends  the 
thigh,  by  pulling  it  directly  backwards  ;  at  the  same 
time  it  draws  it  a  little  outwards,  and  thus  assists  in  its 
rotatory  motion.  Its  origin  from  the  coccyx  seems  to 
prevent  that  bone  from  being  forced  too  far  back- 
wards. 

GLUTE'US  MF/DIUS,  a  muscle  which,  in  shape, 
greatly  resembles  the  gluteus  maximus.  The  posterior 
half  of  it  is  likewise  covered  by  the  latter;  but  the 
anterior  and  upper  part  only  by  the  integuments,  and 
by  a  tendinous  membrane  which  belongs  to  the  fascia 
lata.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  outer  lip  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  from  part  of  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  that  bone,  and  likewise  from  the  fascia 
that  covers  it.  From  these  origins  its  fibres  run  to- 
wards the  great  trochanter,  into  the  outer  and  poste- 
rior part  of  which,  it  is  inserted  by  a  broad  tendon. 
Between  this  tendon  and  the  trochanter  there  is  a  small 
thin  bursa  mucosa.  The  uses  of  this  muscle  are  nearly 
the  same  with  those  of  the  gluteus  maximus  ;  but  it  is 
not  confined,  like  that  muscle,  to  rolling  the  os  femo- 
ris  outwards,  its  anterior  portion  being  capable  of 
turning  that  bone  a  little  inM-ards.  It  has  no  origin 
from  the  coccyx,  and  therefore  can  have  no  effect  on 
that  bone. 

GLUTEI'S  MrNBIUS  ;  the  Glufa^us  minor  of 
Albinus  ;  likewise  a  radiated  musde,  and  situated  un- 
der the  gluteus  medius.  In  adults,  commonly,  and 
especially  in  old  persons,  its  outer  surface  is  tendinous. 
It  arises  fleshy  between  the  two  semicircular  ridges  to 
be  observed  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  ilium  ;  and 
likewise  from  the  edge  of  its  great  nich.  Its  fibres 
run  in  difierent  directions  towards  a  thick  flat  tendon, 
■which  adheres  to  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  joint,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  the  great 
trochanter.  A  small  bursa  mucosa  may  be  observed 
between  the  tendon  of  this  muscle  and  the  great  tro- 
chanter. This  muscle  co-operates  with  the  two  former 
in  drawing  the  thigh  backwards  and  outwards,  and  in 
rolling  it.  Dr.  Hooper  thinks  it  may  likewise  serve  to 
preserve  the  capsular  liganient  from  being  pinched  in 
the  motions  of  the  joint. 

GLYCFPICROS,  (yXuKVTny.^o;  from  yXv<Lv;,  SKCct, 


and  Tiix^'i;,  hitter,  so  called  from  its  bitterish  sweet 
taste)  ;  the  woody  nightshade.    See  Dulcamara. 

GliyCYRRHl'ZA,  (Gbjcyrrhiza  ykvy-vspi^a:  from 
yXvKu;,  sicect,  and  pi^ff,,  a  root),  liquorice  ;  the 
sweet  root  of  the  Glycyrrhiza  glabra  leguminibus  gla- 
bris,  stipulis  nullis,  foliolo  imparl  petioluio  of  Lin- 
naius.  Class,  Diadelphia.  Order,  Decandria.  It  is 
a  perennial  plant,  and  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
but  cultivated  in  considerable  quantities  in  England  for 
medical  purposes.  The  roots  which  are  produced  in 
this  country,  are  preferred  to  those  imported  from 
abroad,  which  are  very  frequently  mouldy  and 
spoiled.  This  is  extremely  apt  to  be  the  case  when 
liquorice  is  not  well  preserved  in  a  moderately  dry  place. 
The  roots  are  very  long,  about  an  inch  thick,  flexible, 
fibrous,  externally  of  a  brown  colour,  internally  yel- 
low, and,  when  fresh,  juicy.  Their  taste  is  very 
sweet,  combined  with  a  slight  degree  of  bitter,  when 
long  kept  in  the  mouth.  They  are  prepared  for  use  by 
peeling  them,  cutting  away  all  the  fibres  and  spoiled  or 
mouldy  parts.  The  powder  of  liquorice  usually  sold, 
is  often  adulterated  with  flour,  and  perhaps  also  with 
substances  not  quite  so  wholesome :  the  best  sort  is  of  a 
brownish  3  ello\v  colour,  the  fine  pale  yellow  being  ge- 
nerally sophisticated;  and  it  is  of  a  very  rich  sweet 
taste,  much  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  fresh  root. 
Neumann  got  from  960  parts  of  dried  liquorice,  300 
parts  of  alcoholic  extract,  and  afterwards  210  watery  ; 
and  inversely,  5 10  watery,  and  only  30  of  alcoholic. 
The  original  alcoholic  extract  is  the  sweetest. 

The  predominant  constituents  of  this  root  being  sac- 
charine and  mucilaginous  matter,  its  only  action  is 
that  of  a  mild  demulcent,  and  as  such  it  is  frequently 
used  in  catarrh,  and  in  some  stomach-complaints, 
which  seem  to  arise  from  a  deficiency  of  the  natural 
mucus,  which  should  defend  the  stomach  against  the 
acrimony  of  the  ingesta,  or  of  the  fluids  secreted  in  it. 
Liquorice,  on  account  of  its  bulk,  is  rarely  exhibited 
in  substance;  but  more  frequently  in  infusion,  or  de- 
coction,  or  extraet.  As  the  latter  is  never  prepared 
by  the  apothecary,  but  commonly  imported  from  other 
countries,  the  Edinburgh  college  have  inserted  it  in 
their  list  of  materia  mcdica.  It  is  prepared  from  the 
fresh  roots  by  expression,  decoction,  and  inspissation, 
in  Catalonia;  but  it  is  not  so  pure  or  so  agreeable  as 
the  refined  liquorice  sold  in  the  shops  in  small  cylindri- 
cal pieces. 

The  officinal  preparations  in  which  liquorice  is  in- 
cluded, are  too  generally  known  to  require  particular 
mention. 

GLYCYRRHFZA  ECIIINA'TA;  an  inferior  spe- 
cies  of  liquorice,  which  is  substituted,  in  some  places, 
for  the  root  of  the  glabra. 

GLYCYRRHFZA  GLA'BRA;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  oiTicinal  liquorice.    See  Glycyrkiiiza. 

GLYSSON^S  CAPSULE.  See  Capsule  of  Glyssox. 

GNAPIIA'LIUM,  yvafixXiov  from  yyai^xXov,  cotton^ 
so  named  from  its  soft  downy  surface)  :  the  herb  cot- 
ton-weed. The  Jiores  gnaphalii  of  the  pharmacopoeias, 
called  also  Jiores  hispcdulcc  ;  sou  pedes  cati  are  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Gnaphuliuin  dioicum,  Linn.  As  a  medi- 
cine they  arc  now  quite  obsolete,  but  were  formerly 
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used  as  astringents,  and  recommended  in  the  cure  of 
hooping-cough,  phthisis  pulmonalis,  haemoptysis,  and 
some  other  complaints. 

GNAPHA'LIUM  ARENA'RIUM.  The  flowers 
of  this  plant  are,  as  well  as  those  of  the  gnaphalium 
stcechas,  called  iu  the  pharmacopoeias,  Jiores  elichrijsi. 
See  Eliciirysum. 

GNAPHA'LIUM  DIO'ICUIM;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  pes  cati.    See  Gnaphalium. 

GNAPHA'LIUM  ST(F/CII AS  ;  the  systematic 
name  of  Goldilocks.    See  Eliciirysum. 

GOAT'S-RUE.    See  Galiga. 

GODDARD  (Jonathan),  an  eminent  physician  and 
chemist,  and  one  of  the  first  promoters  of  the  Royal 
Society,  was  born  about  the  year  1617.  He  was 
elected  a,  fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians  in  1646, 
and  appointed  reader  of  the  anatomical  lecture  in  that 
college  in  1647.  As  he  took  part  against  Charles  I. 
accepted  the  wardenship  of  Mertou-coUege,  Oxford, 
from  Oliver  Cromwell  when  chancellor,  and  sat  sole 
representative  of  that  university  in  Cromwell's  parlia- 
ment, he  was  removed  from  his  wardenship  in  a  man- 
ner disgraceful  to  him  by  Charles  II.  He  was  however 
then  professor  of  pliysic  at  Gresham  college,  to  which 
he  retired,  and  continued  to  attend  those  meetings  that 
gave  birth  to  the  Royal  Society  ;  upon  the  first  esta- 
blishment of  which,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the 
council.  Being  fully  persuaded  that  the  preparation 
of  medicines  was  no  less  the  physician's  duty  than  the 
prescribing  them,  he  constantly  prepared  his  own  ; 
and  in  1668  published  a  treatise  recommending  his  ex- 
ample to  general  practice.  He  died  of  an  apoplectic 
fit  in  1G74  ;  and  his  memory  was  preserved  by  the 
drops  that  bore  his  name,  otherwise  called  Gutlx  An- 
glicunx^  the  secret  of  which  he  sold  to  Charles  II.  for 
50001.  and  which  Dr.  Lister  assures  us,  was  only  the 
volatile  spirit  of  raw  silk  rectified,  with  oil  of  cinnamon 
or  some  other  essential  oil.  But  he  claims  more  parti- 
cular regard,  if  what  bishop  Seth  Ward,  says  be  true, 
that  he  was  the  first  Englishman  who  made  the  telescope. 

GOGGLES,  in  surgery,  are  instruments  used  for 
curing  squinting,  or  that  distortion  of  the  eyes  which 
occasions  this  disorder.  See  Squinting.  They  are 
short  conical  tubes,  composed  of  ivory  stained  black, 
■with  a  thin  plate  of  the  same  ivory  fixed  in  the  tubes 
near  their  anterior  extremities.  Through  the  center  of 
each  of  these  plates  is  a  small  circular  hole,  about  the 
size  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  for  the  transmission  of  the 
rays  of  light.  These  goggles  must  be  continually  worn 
in  the  day-time,  till  the  muscles  of  the  eye  are  brought 
to  act  regularly  and  uniformly,  so  as  to  direct  the  pu- 
pil straight  forward ;  and  by  these  means  the  cure  will 
be  sooner  or  later  effected. 

GOLD;  the  most  perfect,  the  most  ductile,  most 
tenacious,  and  most  unchangeable,  of  all  the  known  me- 
tals. Its  specific  gravity  is  very  considerable  ;  but  it 
has  neither  smell  nor  taste.  It  is  of  a  yellow  colour, 
which  varies  according  to  the  purity  of  the  metal. 

This  metal  when  exposed  to  the  fire  becomes  red-hot 
before  it  melts,  and  when  melted  suflers  no  alteration: 
but  during  the  time  of  fusion,  if  a  strong  heat  be  ap- 
plied, it  appears  of  a  beautiful  green  colour.  Both 


Kunckel  and  Boyle  kept  it  in  a  glass-liouse  furnace  for 
several  months  without  change.  But  llomberg  lias  ob- 
served, that  this  metal,  exposed  to  the  focus  of  the  lens 
of  Tschirnaus,  smoked,  was  volatilized,  and  even  vi. 
trificd  in  part ;  and  Mr.  Macquer  has  verified  this  ob- 
servation by  the  mirror  of  Mr.  De  Trudane ;  he  ob- 
served the  gold  fume  become  volatilized,  and  covered 
with  a  dull  pellicle,  which  constituted  a  violet-coloured 
oxid  towards  the  middle.  This  metal  is  not  attacked 
by  the  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  nitric  acid  appears  to 
have  a  real  action  upon  it.  The  solution  of  gold  by 
this  acid  was  first  noticed  by  Brandt;  and  his  experi- 
ments were  made  in  the  presence  of  the  king  of  Sweden, 
and  verified  by  his  academy.  Both  Schcfier  and  Berg- 
man have,  by  their  trials,  confirmed  the  results  of  the 
Swedish  chemists  ;  and  Mr.  Sage  has  since  published  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Chap- 
tal  is  also  convinced,  from  experiments  several  times 
repeated,  that  the  purest  nitric  acid  attacks  gold  in  the 
cold,  and  is  capable  of  dissolving  a  sixty-fourth  part  of 
a  grain  of  it.  When  very  pure  nitric  acid  is  boiled 
upon  gold  equallypure,  the  solution  may  be  ascertained 
in  three  ways,  viz.  by  the  diminution  of  the  weight  of 
the  metal,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  acid,  in  which 
case  a  purple  spot  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  evapo- 
ratory  vessel,  and  by  the  parting  operation,  which  is 
by  means  of  a  ))late  of  silver  put  into  the  liquor.  In 
this  case  black  flocks  are  in  a  short  time  disengaged, 
Avhich  consist  of  the  gold  itself.  These  phenomena  ap- 
pear to  announce  a  true  solution  ;  and  not  a  simple 
division  or  suspension,  as  has  been  sujjposed.  The 
quantity  of  gold  dissolved  appeared  to  the  above  che- 
mist to  vary  according  to  the  strength  of  the  acid,  the 
time  of  the  ebullition,  and  the  thickness  of  the  metallic 
body. 

But  the  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  the  oxigenated  mu- 
riatic acid,  are  the  true  solvents  of  gold  ;  and  these 
acids  attack  it  with  greater  energy  in  ])roport!on  as 
they  are  more  concentrated,  and  as  the  surface  of  the 
gold  is  larger.  The  solution  may  likewise  be  accelerated 
by  heat.  This  solution  has  a  yellow  colour,  is  caustic, 
and  tinges  the  skin  of  a  purple  colour;  and  if  it  be 
properly  concentrated,  it  affords  yellotv  crystals,  re- 
sembling topazes,  which  afi'ect  the  form  of  truncated 
octahedrons.  These  crystals  are  a  true  muriate  of  gold, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Bergman,  Sage,  and 
some  other  chemists.  If  the  solution  of  gold  be  dis- 
tilled, a  red  liquor  is  obtained,  which  consists  of  the 
muriatic  acid,  coloured  by  a  small  quantity  of  gold 
which  is  carried  over.  This  is  tJsc  fluid  which  was 
distinguished  by  the  adepts  under  the  name  of  Red 
Lioti.  Gold  may  be  precipitated  from  its  solution  of 
several  colours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
stances employed  to  make  the  precipitation.  It  is  pre- 
cipitated  by  lime  and  magnesia  in  a  yellow  powder,  ia 
which  the  gold  exists  nearly  in  the  metallic  state  :  a 
slight  degree  of  heat  only  being  necessary  to  convert  it 
to  that  state.  The  alkalis  likewise  precipitate  gold 
in  the  form  of  a  yellowish  powder;  and  the  precipitate 
is  soluble  in  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  muriatic  acids. 
These  solutions  when  concentrated  suffer  the  gold  to 
precipitate,  but  crystals  have  not  been  obtained  from 
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them.  If  ammoniac  he  poured  on  a  yellowish  solution 
of  gold,  the  colour  disappears  ;  but  at  the  end  of  a 
certain  time,  small  flocks  are  disengaged,  which  be- 
come more  and  more  yelloW',  and  gradually  subside  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  This  precipitate,  being 
dried  in  the  shade,  forms  the  powder  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  aiirum  fiilmiiiuns  or  fulminating 
gold. 

In  order  to  produce  the  property  of  detonating  in 
this  precipitate,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  ammo- 
nia be  employed  in  its  preparation.  It  has  been  show  n, 
that,  by  gently  lieating  fulminating  gold  in  a  coi)per 
tube,  one  extremity  of  w  hich  is  i)ln!igcd  in  the  pneu- 
niato-chemical  apparatus  by  the  assistance  of  a  syphon, 
alkaline  gas  may  be  obtained,  and  the  precipitate  be 
deprived  of  its  fulminating  property  :  tl/is  tine  expe- 
riment was  made  by  Mr.  Berthollet.  Mr.  Bergman 
has  also  observed  that,  by  exposing  fulminating  gold  to 
a  gentle  heat,  incapable  of  causing  it  to  fulmina'e,  it  be- 
comes deprived  of  that  property.  When  the  gold  is 
made  to  fulminate,  in  tubes,  the  extremities  of  which 
are  inserted  under  a  vessel  liUed  with  mercury,  ^the  pro- 
duct is  nitrogene  gas,  and  some  di  ops  of  water.  Tri- 
turating fulminating  gold  with  oily  substanfes  also  de- 
])rives  it  of  its  property  of  fulminating.  It  is  evident 
from  these  established  facts,  that  fulminating  gold  is  a 
mixture  of  ammonia  and  oxid  of  gold.  When  this 
mixture  is  heated,  the  oxigcn  is  disengaged  at  the 
same  time  with  the  hydrogene  of  the  alkali.  These 
two  gases  take  fire  by  simple  heat,  detonate,  and  pro- 
duce water  ;  the  nitrogene  gas  then  remaining  alone. 
On  these  principles  it  ought  to  follow,  that  oily  sub- 
stances which  combine  with  the  oxigen,  acids  wliich 
seize  the  alkali,  or  a  gentle  and  long-continued  heat, 
which  volatilizes  the  two  principles  without  inflaming 
,thcm,  ought  to  deprive  this  preparation  of  its  property 
of  fulminating. 

It  is  evident  that  the  nitrous  sulphur  which  Mr. 
Baume  supposed  to  be  formed,  in  his  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon,  does  not  exist;  for  the  solution  of  the 
oxid  of  gold  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  when  precipitated 
by  ammonia,  affords  a  fulminating  precipilate.  This 
metal  is  precipitated  from  its  solution  by  several  metals, 
sucii  as  lead,  iron,  silver,  copper,  bismuth,  mercury, 
zinc,  and  tin.  This  last  precipitates  it  instantly  in  the 
form  of  a  powder,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Purple  pozcder  of  Cassius,  which  is  much  used  in  por- 
celain manufactories.  Gold  may  likewise  be  precipi- 
tated from  its  sohuion  by  ether  :  this  liquor  seizes  the 
gold  in  a  moment,  and  sometimes  instantly  revivifies  it. 
The  gold  has  been  observed  to  form  a  stratum  at  the 
surface  of  the  liquor,  when  the  two  fluids  no  longer 
contained  a  particle. 

This  metal  is  completely  dissolved  by  the  sulphures  of 
alkali.  For  this  purpose  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
quickly  to  fuse  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and 
potass  with  one-eighth*  of  the  total  weight  of  the  gold 
in  leaves.  This  substance  may  then  be  poured  out, 
pulverized,  and  dissolved  in  hot  wafer.  The  solution 
has  a  yelloM'ish  green  colour.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  Stahi,  that  Moses  dissolved  the  golden  calf  by  a  si- 
milar process. 


Gold  unites  with  most  of  the  metals.  Arsenic  as 
well  as  bismulh,  nickel,  and  antimony,  render  it  brit- 
tle and  also  white  and  eager.  It  likewise  unites  very 
well  with  tin  and  lead,  but  these  metals  deprive  it  of 
its  ductility.  AVith  this  metal  iron  forms  a  very  hard 
.alloy,  which  can  be  employed  to  much  greater  advan- 
tage than  pure  gold,  for  many  purposes.  Copper  ren- 
ders this  metal  more  fusible,  and  communicates  a  red- 
dish colour  to  it.  It  is  from  this  alloy  that  money, 
gold  plate,  and  toys  are  formed.  Silver  makes  it  very 
pale;  and  this  alloy  constitutes  the  grocn  gold  of  the 
goldsmiths. 

Gold,  notwithstanding  the  pretensions  of  the  anci- 
ent alchymists,  has  added  nothing  to  the  materia  nie- 
dica ;  nor  is  it  ever  administered  in  disea'^es. 

GOLD-BEATiCR'S  SKIN  ;  the  intostinum  rectum 
of  an  ox,  which  gold-beaters  lay  between  the  leaves  of 
th  eir  metal  while  they  beat  it,  whereby  the  membrane 
is  reduced  thin,  and  made  fit  to  apply  to  cuts,  or  small 
fiesh  wounds,  as  is  now  the  common  practice. 

GOLD-CUP  ;  the  vulgar  name  for  many  species  of 
Ranunculi. 

GOLD,  FULMINATING.    See  Gold. 

GOLDEN-ROD.    See  Viuga  aurea. 

GOLDILOCKS.  See  ELicimysuM.  , 
GOMPIiO^SIS,  (yoiM0iu;t; ;  from  yotji.poM,  to  drive  in 
a  nail)  ;  a  species  of  synarthrosis,  or  immoveable  con- 
nexion  of  bones,  in  which  one  bone  is  fixed  in  ano- 
ther, like  a  nail  in  a  board,  as  the  teeth  in  the  alveoli 
of  the  jaws. 

GONORRHCE''A,  (yovospoia,  from  yovij,  semen, 
the  seed,  and  fsw,  Jiuo^  to  now)  ;  anciently  u^ed  for 
any  invohinlary  emission  of  seed,  but  now  only  for  a 
discharge  from  the  urethra,  or  the  vagina,  produced 
there  either  by  laxity  or  irritation.  Dr.  Cullen  places 
this  disease  in  the  class /oc«/e.9  and  orAev  apocenoses ; 
and  defines  it  "  a  preternatural  llux  of  humour  from 
the  urethra  in  men;  with  or  without  a  desire  of  ve- 
nery."  The  species  he  enumerates  are  the  following  : 
\.  Gonorrhoea  pura,  in  which,  without  any  impure 
venery  having  ))receded,  a  humour  resembling  pus, 
without  dysuria  or  propensity  to  venery,  Hows  from 
the  urethra.  2.  Gonorrhota  impura^  in  which,  ai'ter 
impure  venery,  a  humoiir  like  pus  flows  from  tho 
urethra,  with  dysuria.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  3. 
Gonorrhtt'a  ntucosa,  in  which,  after  an  impure  gonorr- 
hoea, a  mucous  humour  flows  from  tlie  urethra,  with 
little  or  no  dysuria.  4.  Gonorrhoea  laxoruin,  in  which 
a  humour  for  the  most  part  pellucid,  without  any 
erection  of  the  penis,  but  with  a  propensity  to  venery, 
flows  from  the  urethra  while  the  person  is  awake. 
5.  Gono:-rha?a  dorni/cufium,  in  which  the  seminal 
liquor  is  thrown  out,  with  erection  and  desire  of  vene- 
ry, in  those  who  are  asleep  and  have  lascivious  dreams 

Dr.  Swediaur  obsi  rves,  that  this  name  is  improperly 
applied  to  the  disease  known  by  it.  lie  proposes,  if 
a  Greek  word  is  necessary,  to  name  it  Blennouhu  a- 
GiA,  from  BAsvvoj,  iiiucus,  and  psuj,  to  Jlozc,  i.  e.  niu- 
c/Jhixus  aciivus  ;  and  thus  he  di'-tmguisiies  it  from  the 
real  gonorrhoea,  and  from  gleets,  to  which  latter  he 
gives  the  name  /jlcnnorrhcea  niucj/luxus  pasaivux,  i.e. 
without  phlogistic  .'Tjn/ptoms. 
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Some  reckon  three  species  only  of  this  disorder.  1. 
The  simple  gonorrhcea,  called  also  benign,  and  popularly, 
gleet.  2.  I'he  virulent  or  venereal  gonorrhoea.  3.  The 
efflux  of  a  limpid  secretion  from  the  urethra,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  venereal  gonorrhcea.  The  first  may  be 
said  to  arise  from  an  irritation  which  is  not  venereal  ; 
the  second  from  the  stimulus  of  syphilitic  virus  ;  and 
the  third  is  a  redundant  secretion  which  the  numerous 
glands  of  the  urethra  have  acquired  from  habit.  See 

GoNOURIKF.A  BENKJNA,    and  GoNOURHCKA  VIKULENTA. 

GONORRHCE'A  BENFGNA,  a  disease  which  is 
defined  by  Dr.  Fordyce,  to  be  "  an  increased  secre- 
tion from  the  mucous  glands  of  the  urethra,  without 
infection."  In  this  species  the  matter  discharged  is 
whitish  and  mild,  producing  no  excoriation  or  other 
disorder,  on  the  parts  through  which  it  passes,  or  on 
■M  hich  it  falls.  A  discharge  originating  in  the  applica- 
tion of  any  irritating  matter  (not  venereal)  to  the  ure- 
thra, and  one  that  remains  after  a  venereal  infection 
has  been  removed,  are  usually  considered  and  treated 
as  cases  of  gonorrhoea  benigna.  After  all  the  other 
symptoms  have  given  way,  a  copious  discharge  of  pu- 
Dilent  mucus  sometimes  remains.  Sometimes  it  arises 
from  inflammation  and  excoriation  of  the  urethra,  but 
frequently  when  obstinate,  it  is  found  to  arise  from  a 
stricture,  or  to  be  the  effect  of  an  enlargement  and 
diseased  state  cf  the  prostate  gland.  In  each  of  these 
cases,  as  the  gleet  is  the  effect  of  irritation,  the  cure 
will  depend  on  the  removal  of  the  local  disease  that 
occasions  it.  But  there  is  another  specips  of  gleet, 
that  seems  to  depend  on  relaxation  ;  and  is  most  com- 
mon  in  those  who  have  had  long  and  frequent  gonor- 
rhoeas. It  is  likewise  the  effect  of  a  debilitated  -habit, 
from  severe  purging,  or  a  long  continued  use  of  mer- 
curials. A  discharge  of  this  kind  is  more  frequent  in 
women  than  in  men  ;  or,  at  least,  the  fiuor  albusy 
after  a  gonorrhcea,  will  often  be  mistaken  for  it.  For 
the  cure,  in  common  cases,  when  there  is  no  reason  to 
suspect  remaining  infection,  astringent  injections  will 
be  of  the  greatest  service.  It  will  be  necessary  at  the 
same  time,  to  attend  to  the  health  of  the  patient,  by 
employing  the  Peruvian  bark,  chalybeate  waters,  cold 
bathing,  and  such  other  remedies  as  will  tend  to 
strengthen  the  system:  and  indeed  by  the  use  of 
these,  particularly  by  the  Peruvian  bark,  such  run- 
nings are  often  successfully  combated  in  those  who, 
from  apprehensions -of  dangerous  consequences,  cannot 
be  prevailed  upon  to  employ  injections.  When  there 
is  no  tendency  to  inflammation,  balsam  ofcopaivamay 
be  prescribed  with  advantage  in  moderate  doses.  Dr. 
Simmons  says  he  once  saw  a  complaint  of  this  sort  re- 
moved by  applying  a  blister  to  the  peringeum,  after  it 
had  resisted  a  variety  of  other  remedies.  In  the  Medi- 
cal Observations  also  we  have  an  account  of  a  gleet  and 
incontinence  of  urine  removed  at  once  by  a  blister  to 
the  OS  sacrum.  In  general,  however,'  the  other  me- 
thods abovementioned  will  be  suiTicient  to  remove  it, 
though  sometimes  it  will  continue  for  a  long  time  in 
spite  of  ail  our  endeavours  to  check  it. 

GONORRIKE^A  ViRULE'NTA  ;  the  virulent 
or  infectious  gonorrhoea.  The  first  symptoms  of  this 
disease  in  men  are  commonlj'  a  sensation  at  the  end  of 
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<hc  ponis  not  unlike  a  flea-bite,  together  with  a  fulness 
of  the  lips  of  the  urethra,  and  some  degree  of  tension 
in  the  penis,  the  urinary  canal  feeling  as  if  tigliicned, 
and  the  urine  flowing  in  a  small  and  unequal  stream  : 
a  little  whitish  mucus  is  to  be  seen  about  the  orifice  of 
the  urethra,  and  oozing  from  it  when  lightly  pressed, 
especially  if  the  pressure  be  made  on  the  spot  where  the 
soreness  is  most  felt.  The  discharge  soon  increases  in 
quantity,  and  varies  in  its  colour  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  inflammation.  The  patient  feels  a  sensation  of 
heat  and  pain  in  evacuating  his  urine,  particularly  at 
certain  spots  of  the  urethra,  and  above  all  towards  its 
orifice  ;  and  the  involuntary  erections  to  which  he  is 
subjected  from  the  stimulus,  particularly  when  warm 
in  bed,  occasions  a  distortion  or  curvature  of  the 
penis,  attended  with  exquisite  pain.  When  the  inflam- 
mation is  violent,  the  glans  appears  tumid  and  transpa- 
rent, the  tension  extends  through  the  whole  of  the 
penis,  the  perinaeum  is  affected  with  swelling  and  red- 
ness, and  even  the  loins,  buttocks,  and  anus,  sympa- 
thise and  aiTord  a  very  uneasy  sensation.  Sometimes 
the  prepuce  inllamcs  about  the  end  of  the  penis,  and 
cannot  be  drawn  back,  occasioning  what  is  called  a 
phymosis ;  at  other  times,  as  in  the  paraphymosis^  it 
remains  in  an  inflamed  state  below  the  glans,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  drawn  forwards  ;  and,  if  the  stricture  and 
inflammation  be  violent,  may  terminate  in  gangrene. 
Now  and  then,  especially  when  there  is  a  phymosis, 
we  may  perceive  a  hard  chord  extending  along  the  back 
cf  the  penis.  This  is  an  inflamed  Ijmphatic,  and  may 
be  considered  as  a  prelude  to  a  bubo.  When,  however, 
a  bubo  does  appear,  almost  universally  some  ulceration 
is  previously  to  be  discovered  about  the  prieputium,  or 
glans  penis ;  which  gives  ground  to  presume  that  some 
other  contagious  matter  besides  that  of  gonorrhoea  may 
have  been  applied  to  the  urethra.  For  it  is  certain 
that  matter,  capable  of  communicating  the  contagion 
of  gonorrhoea  to  a  female,  is  often  copiously  applied  to 
the  whole  glans  penis  of  a  male,  for  several  days  toge- 
ther, without  giving  either  ulceration  or  bubo. 

In  mild  cases,  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  in  the  urethra, 
not  far  from  its  orifice  ;  but  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  virus  insinuates  itself  much  higher  up,  so  as  to  af- 
fect Cowper's  glands,  the  prostate,  and  parts  very 
near  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  - 

In  the  generality  of  cases,  the  inflammation  goes  on 
increasing  for  several  days,  commonly  for  a  week  or 
a  fortnight ;  after  whieh  the  symptoms  begin  to  abate  ; 
and  the  running,  when  left  to  itself,  gradually  lessens 
in  quantity,  and  becomes  whiter  and  thiclter,  till  at 
length  it  wholly  stops.  The  colour  of  the  mucus, 
however,  is  by  no  means  a  certain  guide  in  these  cases  : 
for  in  many  patients  it  is  of  a  yellowish,  and  sometimes 
of  a  greenish  hue,  to  the  very  last;  but  in  general  it 
becomes  more  consistent  towards  the  close  of  the 
disease. 

In  women,  the  external  parts  of  generation  being 
fewer  and  more  simple,  the  disease  is  less  complicated 
than  in  men.  Sometimes  the  vagina  only  is  atlected; 
and  when  this  happens,  the  symptoms  are  very  trifling  : 
but  in  general  it  comes  on  with  an  itching  and  sensa- 
tion of  heat  as  in  the  other  sex;  and  is  attended  with 
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inflammation  of  the  nymphae,  Inside  of  the  labia,  diio- 
riff,  carunculce  myrtiformes,  the  orifice,  and  sometimes 
the  whole  of  the  meatus  urinarius.  Very  often  the 
.deep-seated  glands  of  the  vagina  are  afl'ectcd,  and  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  the  discharge  of 
a  gonorrhoea  from  that  of  the  liuor  albus. 

Many  ingenious  arguments  were,  some  years  ago,  ad- 
vanced to  prove,  that  the  gonorrhoea  and  the  lues  ve- 
nerea are  different  affections,  originating  from  two 
distinct  species  of  virus ;  and  this  controversy  still, 
perhaps,  remains  to  be  decided  by  future  facts.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  in  nineteen  of  twenty  cases  of  gonorr- 
ha^a,  no  symptom  whatever  of  syphilis  appears  ;  and 
that  the  disease  readily  admits  of  cure  without  having 
recourse  to  those  remedies  which  are  universally  requi- 
•ite  for  combating  the  contagion  of  syphilis.  It  is  by 
no  means  wonderful,  that,  in  some  cases,  both  conta- 
gions, supposing  them  different,  should  be  communi- 
cated at  the  same  time.  Nay,  cases  are  by  no  means 
rare,  where  the  contagion  of  itch,  though  essentially 
dilferent  from  both,  has  beeft  communicated  with  ei- 
ther. But  as  undeniable  proof  that  the  contagion  in 
both  cases  is  precisely  the  same,  it  has  been  alleged  by 
some,  that  the  matter  of  a  chancre  introduced  into  the 
urethra  will  generate  a  gonorrhoea,  and  that  the  dis- 
charge from  a  gonorrhoea  will  produce  chancre,  bubo, 
and  every  other  symptom  of  syphilis.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  it  is  contende<l,  that  when  experi- 
ments of  this  nature  are  conducted  with  the  greatest 
accuracy,  the  matter  of  syphilis  uniformly  produces 
.syphilis,  and  that  of  gonorrhoea,  gonorrhoea  only. 
Without  pretending  to  decide  on  which  of  these  expe- 
riments the  greatest  dependence  is  to  be  put,  we  may 
only  observe,  that  while  an  almost  inconceivably  small 
portion  of  syphilitic  matter  applied  to  the  glans  penis, 
from  connection  with  an  infected  female,  infallibly 
produce  syphilis  if  it  be  not  speedily  removed,  the 
matter  of  gonorrhoea,  in  every  instance  of  that  disease, 
is  applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  glans  penis  for 
many  days  together,  without  producing  almost  any  bad 
effect  whatever.  From  this,  therefore,  there  is  ground 
for  inferring,  either  that  it  is  not  capable  of  being  ab- 
sorbed, or  if  absorbed  it  is  innocent. 

But  while  there  have  been  disputes  with  regard  to 
the  peculiar  nature  of  matter  in  gonorrhoea,  there  have 
also  been  controversies  with  respect  to  the  source  froni 
whence  it  is  derived.  While  some  suppose  it  to  be 
principally  purulent  matter  arising  from  ulcerations, 
other  assert  that  no  such  ulceration  is  ever  produced  in 
the  urethra  by  gonorrhoea.  They  contend,  that  the  in- 
creased secretion  in  these  cases  is  exactly  similar  to 
what  happens  in  the  catarrh.  But  the  comparison  will 
by  no  means  hold  good  in  every  particular  :  in  the  lat- 
ter the  whole  membrane  of  the  nose  is  equally  irri- 
tated ;  whereas  in  gonorrhoea,  only  particular  parts  of 
the  urethra  seem  affected.  The  disease,  in  the  gene- 
rality of  cases,  seldom  extends  more  than  half  an  inch 
or  an  inch  along  that  canal,  and  in  many  is  conrined(at 
least  in  the  beginning)  to  a  small  spot  near  the  extre- 
mity of  the  glans.  This  discharge  is  produced  from 
that  part  of  the  urethra  where  the  pain  is  felt ;  and  the 
patient,  when  he  voids  his  urine,  feels  no  smarting  till 


It  reaches  the  inflamed  spot:  but  as  the  disorder  in- 
creases, the  inflammation  affects  a  greater  number  of 
points,  just  in  ths  same  manner  as  chancres  affect  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  glans.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
dissection  would  at  once  clear  up  this  matter,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  dispute  ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  Dr.  Simmons  asserts  that  he  has  seen  several 
urethras  opened  in  pers&ns  who  had  a  gonorrhoea  at 
the  time  of  their  death  :  in  three  of  them  the  surface 
of  the  urethra,  as  in  the  cases  related  by  Morgagni, 
appeared  for  some  way  down  of  a  slight  red  colour, 
and  in  all  of  them  was  covered  with  mucus ;  but  without 
any  appearance  of  ulceration,  except  in  two  dissections 
at  Paris,  in  which  most  of  the  gentlemen  present  were 
convinced  that  they  saw  evident  marks  of  it ;  but  Dr. 
Simmons  says,  that  the  appearances  were  to  him  not 
sufficiently  satisfactory  to  enable  him  to  decide  with 
certainty  on  the  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
we  consider  that  the  discbarge  in  a  gonorrhoea  is  some- 
times tinged  with  blood,  and  that  when  this  happens  a 
little  blood-vessel  is  no  doubt  ruptured,  we  can  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  an  ulceration  may,  and  some- 
times does,  happen  in  these  cases ;  especially  as  we 
often  observe  an  excoriation  near  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra.  It  is  certain,  that  wherever  there  is  conside- 
rable inflammation,  there  will  be  danger  of  ulceration. 
Besides,  from  a  neglected  or  badly-treated  gonorrhoea, 
we  often  see  fistulas  in perinceo,  and  other  ulcers  of  the 
urethra,  penetrating  through  its  substance,  and  afford- 
ing a  passage  to  the  urine.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  slight  ulcerations  of  this  canal  often  occur,  and 
are  afterwards  perfectly  obliterated,  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  what  happens  in  the  papillae  of  the  tongue,  the 
tonsils,  &c.  Such  an  obliteration  will  the  more  readily 
take  place  in  a  part  like  the  urethra,  defended  Avith 
mucus,  and  not  exposed  to  the  air,  which  is  known  to 
have  no  little  effect  in  hardening  a  cicatrix. 

But  whether  ulcers  take  place  or  not,  whether  the 
virus  of  gonorrhoea  be  precisely  of  the  same  kind  with 
that  which  gives  syphilis,  or  of  a  different  kind,  there 
is  reason  from  the  phenomena  of  the  disease  to  con- 
clude, that  the  matter  first  acts  by  mixing  with  the 
mucus  at  the  extremity  of  the  urethra  ;  and  that  from 
thence  it  is  prppagated  upwards,  particularly  where 
the  cxcretories  of  mucus  are  most  numerotts  ;  and  that 
on  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  operates  as  a  pe- 
culiar irritating  cause.  The  consequences  of  this  irri- 
tation will  be  inflammation  and  an  increased  secretion 
of  the  mucus  ;  and  so  far  the  complaint  will  be  local. 
In  ninety-nine  cases  of  an  hundred,  a  local  affection 
of  this  kind  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  disease;,  and 
of  this  inflammation,  ulcerations  within  the  urethra,, 
strictures,  and  other  local  affections,  may  be  the  con- 
sequence. But  whether  a  disease  of  the  habit  ever 
takes  place,  unless  ^vhen  the  contagion  of  syphilis  is 
communicated  with  that  of  gonorrhoea,  still  remains 
to  be  determined  by  future  observations  and  experi- 
ments. 

Nothing  can  be  more  variable  than  the  period  at 
which  the  disease  makes  its  appearance  after  infection. 
Perhaps,  at  a  medium,  we  may  place  it  between  the 
fourth  and  fourteenth  day ;   but  in  some  cases  it  hap- 
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pens  within  tvrcnty-four  hours;  and  in  othefs,  not 
before  the  end  of  five  or  even  seven  weeks  :  neither 
of  these  extremes,  however,  are  common. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  contagious  matter  in  gonorrhoea  acts,  and  of  the 
influence  it  exerts  on  those  parts  with  which  it  comes 
in  contact,  it  follows,  that  the  prevention  of  gonorr- 
Jicca  must  depend  on  the  removal  of  the  contagious 
matter  as  soon  as  that  can  be  done;  and  '.vhere  this  is 
either  alfogether  neglected  or  not  properly  accom- 
plished, that  the  cure  must  depend  on  counteracting 
the  infiammation  which  this  contagious  matter  excitcsj 
-and  the  consequences  which  result  from  it. 

The  first  of  these  intentions  may  be  most  certainly 
and  most  easily  accomplished  by  careful  lotion  of  all 
the  parts  to  which  the  contagious  matter  has  any 
■chance  of  being  applied.  These  parts,  at  least  on  the 
first  application  of  the  matter,  are  readily  accessible ; 
for  even  in  men  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  at 
first  penetrates  to  any  extent  in  the  urethra.  This  wash- 
ing of  the  parts  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ;  because  then  the  matter  is  both  most  accessible 
and  least  involved  with  mucus.  But  although  washing 
cannot  be  accomplished  at  an  early  period,  it  should 
not  be  neglected  afterwards  ;  for  from  the  disease  uni- 
formly commencing,  even  when  it  does  not  appear  till 
a  considerable  time  after  the  application  of  the  conta- 
gious matter,  with  a  peculiar  sense  of  titillation  at  the 
external  parts,  particularly,  in  men,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  urethra,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  conta- 
gious matter  attached  to  the  mucus,  may  remain  latent 
there  for  a  considerable  time.  For  the  purpose  of 
washing,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  this  disease, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  almost  any  watery  fluid,  pro. 
\ided  it  be  not  so  stimulant  as  to  produce  bad  effects 
from  injuring  the  parts.  Pure  Avater,  properly  applied, 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  lotions  ;  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  its  power  of  removing  the  contagious 
matter  may  be  somewhat  increased  by  such  additions 
as  render  it  a  more  powerful  solvent  of  mucus.  With 
this  intention,  one  of  the  most  effectual  additions  is 
the  vegetable  alkali,  either  in  its  mild  or  caustic  state. 
In  the  latter  state  it  is  most  active,  but  in  the  former 
it  is  most  safe ;  and  the  lixivia  purijicata  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopceia,  to  the  extent  of  half  a  drachm, 
dissolved  in  six  or  eight  ounces  of  water,  is  one  of  the 
best  lotions  that  can  be  employed.  The  purpose  of 
removing  the  contagion  may  often  also  be  effectually 
answered  by  washing  with  water  impregnated  with 
soap  ;  for  there  the  alkali,  though  in  a  caustic  state,  is 
prevented  from  exerting  any  disagreeable  effects,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  combined  with  oily  matters. 

With  the  view  of  preventing  gonorrhoea,  some  ad- 
vise, that  the  alkali  either  in  its  mild  or  caustic  state 
properly  diluted  with  water,  should  be  injected  into  the 
urethra  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  by  this  means 
the  contagious  matter,  when  it  has  entered  the  urethra, 
may  be  removed.  Its  removal  may  also  be  effected  by 
the  injection  of  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
which  seems  to  act  not  by  dissolving  the  mucus, 
but  by  producing  an  augmented  secretion.  But  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  disease,  injections  are  proba- 


bly unnecessary ;  and  if  it  has  made  any  considerable 
progress,  they  are  dangerous  :  for  from  the  augmented 
sensibility  of  the  part,  even  very  gentle  ones  are  apt 
to  excite  a  high  degree  of  inflammation. 

There  are  practitioners  who,  supposing  that  the 
body  possesses  powers  to  expel  the  virus,  and  that  the 
disease  has  a  certain  period  to  run  through  its  several 
stages  of  progress,  acme,  and  decline,  are  for  leaving 
the  Cure  to  nature  ;  or  at  least  content  themselves  with 
assisting  her  by  an  antiphlogistic  regimen,  gentle  evacu- 
ations, and  the  like. 

That  in  many  cases  the  disorder  admits  of  a  natural 
cure,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  the  increased  secretion 
of  mucus  carrying  off  the  virus  faster  than  it  is  formed, 
till  at  length  the  infection  is  Avholly  removed:  but  it 
is  equally  certain  that,  in  every  case,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  suitable  remedies  to  the  inflamed  parts,  we 
may  shorten  the  duration  of  the  complaint,  and  abridge 
the  sufferings  of  the  patient,  with  the  same  certainty 
and  safety  as  we  are  enabled  to  remove  the  effects  of  an 
ophthalmia,  or  any  other  local  inflammation,  by  pro- 
per topical  applications.  General  remedies,  such  as 
occasional  blood-letting,  cooling  diet,  the  liberal  use 
of  diluting  liquors,  and  mild  purges,  are  by  all  allowed 
to  be  useful,  and  even  necessary.  Astruc  was  of  opi- 
nion, that  in  these  cases,  blood-letting  ought  to  be  re- 
peated fire  or  six  times  ;  and  there  are  still  many  prac- 
titioners who  depend  much  on  repeated  evacuations  of 
this  sort  for  a  removal  of  the  inflammation.  But  there 
is,  perhaps,  not  one  case  in  ten  in  which  it  is  at  all  re- 
quisitc  ;  and  this  small  number  of  cases  will  consist  only 
of  the  strong  and  plethoric.  In  such,  when  the  chor- 
dee  is  frequent  and  painful,  and  the  pulse  hard  and 
full,  the  loss  of  from  eight  to  twelve  ounces  of  blood  will 
be  beneficial,  but  it  will  be  seldom  necessary  to  repeat 
the  operation.  The  inflammation,  in  these  cases,  is 
kept  up  by  the  local  stimulus  of  the  virus  and  the 
urine ;  and  all  that  we  can  expect  from  venaesectiou  is 
to  moderate  the  pain,  and  the  frequency  of  erection. 
In  persons  of  a  delicate  habit,  and  of  an  irritable  fibre, 
the  evacuation  will  do  no  good  ;  but  if  repeated  will 
certainly  be  liable  to  do  harm,  by  increasing  irrita- 
bility,  and  of  course  rendering  the  patient  more  suscep- 
tible of  stimulus. 

The  utility,  and  even  the  necessity,  of  a  cooling  re- 
gimen, are  sufficiently  obvious.  Wine  and  spirituous 
liquors,  spiceries,  a  fish-diet,  much  animal  food,  and 
salted  and  high-seasoned  dishes  of  every  sort,  will  con- 
stantly add  to  the  complaint.  The  patient  should  eat 
meat  only  once  a-day  and  that  sparingly.  He  should 
abstain  from  hot  suppers.  Milk,  mild  vegetables,  and 
fruit,  should  constitute  the  principal  part  of  his  diet 
while  the  inflammatory  symptoms  continue.  Every 
thing  that  tends  to  excite  the  venereal  imagination 
should  be  studiously  avoided,  for  whatever  promotes 
erection  of  the  penis,  will  increase  the  inflammation, 
and  of  course  add  fuel  to  the  disease.  For  the  same 
reasons,  much  walking,  or  riding  on  horseback,  will 
be  hurtful,  from  the  irritation  kept  up  in  the  perineum 
by  such  means.  Violent  exercise  of  any  kind,  or  any 
thing  that  is  liable  to  increase  the  heat  and  the  momen- 
tum of  the  bloodj  will  of  course  be  improper. 
Q2 
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The  drinking  freely  of  mild,  cooling,  mucilaginous 
liquors,  such  as  linseed-tea,  orgeat,  whey,  milk  and 
water,  almond  emulsion,  and  the  like,  will  be  extreme- 
ly useful,  by  diluting  the  urine,  and  by  preventing  its 
salts  from  stimulating  the  urethra.  When  the  heat 
and  pain  in  making  water  arc  very  considerable,  muci- 
laginous substances  are  found  to  have  the  best  effect, 
particularly  the  gum  tragacanth.  It  is  a  common  prac- 
tice to  give  equal  doses  of  this,  or  of  gum-arabic,  and 
nitre,  and  to  dissolve  nitre  in  the  patient's  drink,  with 
a  view  to  lessen  the  inflammation.  But  in  these  cases 
nitre  is  always  improper  :  it  is  known  to  be  a  powerful 
diuretic,  its  chief  action  being  upon  the  urinary  pas- 
sages ;  so  that  the  stimulus  it  occasions  will  only  serve 
to  increase  the  evil  it  is  intended  to  alleviate.  Cream 
of  tartar,  on  account  of  its  diuretic  quality,  will  be 
equally  improper.  Our  view  here  is  not  to  promote  a 
preternatural  flow  of  urine  ;  for  the  virus,  being  inso- 
luble in  water,  cannot  be  easily  washed  away  by  such 
means ;  but  our  object  ought  to  be,  to  render  the  urine 
that  is  secreted,  as  mild  and  as  little  stimulating  as 
possible. 

Mild  purges,  which  constitute  another  material  part 
of  the  general  remedies,  are  no  doubt  extremely  useful, 
when  exhibited  with  prudence.  But  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  abuse  of  purgative  medicines  in  this  disease 
has  been  productive  of  numerous  evils.  Formerly  it 
was  a  pretty  general  practice  to  give  a  large  dose  of  ca- 
lomel at  bed-time,  three  or  four  times  a-weck  ;  and  to 
work  it  off  next  morning  with  a  strong  dose  of  pH  e 
colocynth.  or  some  other  drastic  purge.  This  method 
was  persevered  in  for  several  weeks  :  in  consequence 
of  which  the  patient  often  found  himself  troubled  with 
an  obstinate  gleet,  and  perhaps  his  constitution  mate- 
rially injured  ;  the  effect  of  such  a  method  being  (espe- 
cially in  irritable  habits)  to  weaken  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  hypochondriac  com- 
plaints. Violent  purging,  likewise,  often  occasionsstran- 
gury,  hernia  humoralis,  and  other  troublesome  symptoms. 

The  purges  employed  in  these  cases  should  be  gentle ; 
such  as  Rochelle  salt,  manna,  tartarised  kali,  elect, 
sennse,  ol.  ricini,  and  the  like.  They  should  be  given 
only  in  a  dose  sufficient  to  procure  two  or  three  stools, 
and  be  repeated  only  every  two  or  three  days.  The 
dailyuse  of  the  purgative  electuaries  that  are  still  given 
by  some  practitioners,  serves  only  to  keep  up  a  conti- 
nual irriiation  in  the  bladder,  and  of  course  to  prolong 
the  inflammation. 

The  topical  remedies  that  are  used,  consist  chiefly 
of  different  sorts  of  injections,  the  ingredients  of  which 
are  cxfreraely  various  ;  but  their  modes  of  operation 
may,  in  general,  be  referred  to  their  mucilaginous  and 
sedative,  or  to  their  detergent,  stimulating,  and  astrin- 
gent qualities.  In  the  hands  of  skilful  practitioners, 
great  advantages  may,  doubtless,  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  these  remedies  ;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
improper  and  unseasonable  administration  of  them  may 
prove  a  source  of  irreparable  mischief  to  the  patient. 

We  know  that  mucilaginous  and  oily  injections  will 
tend  to  allay  the  local  intiariimation  ;  and  that  a  seda- 
tive injection,  such  as  a  solution  of  opium,  will  lessen 
t'le  irritability  of ,  the  parts,  and  of  course  produce  a 


similar  qffect ;  the  utility  of  such  applications  is,  there- 
fore, sufficiently  obvious. 

A  detergent  injection,  or  one  that  will  act  upon  tho 
mucus  of  the  urethra,  increase  the  discharge  of  it,  wash 
it  away,  and  with  it  the  venereal  virus  that  is  blended 
with  it,  can  only  be  used  as  a  prophylactic  before  the 
symptoms  of  infection  have  made  their  appearance. 
But  great  circumspection  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  this 
kind  of  injection.  If  it  be  too  weak,  it  can  be  of  no 
efficacy  ;  and  if  it  be  too  strong,  it  may  prove  dange- 
rous to  the  patient.  A  suppression  of  urine  has  been 
brought  on  by  the  improper  use  of  an  injection  of  this 
kind.  When  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  have  once 
made  their  appearance,the  stimulus  of  such  an  injection 
must  be  extremely  hazardous.  An  excoriation  of  the 
urethra  has  but  too  often  been  produced  by  remedies 
of  this  sort  in  the  hands  of  adventurous  and  unskilful 
practitioners. 

While  the  inflammation  of  the  urethra  continues, 
every  thing  that  stimulates  it  must  be  hurtful.  If  the 
injection  excites  a  painful  sensation  in  the  urethra,  as 
is  but  too  often  the  case,  it  will  be  liable  to  produce 
swelled  testicles,  difficulty  in  making  water,  excoria- 
tion, and  other  effects  of  increased  inflamma(ion.  If, 
by  its  astringency,  the  running  be  checked  before  the 
virus  that  excited  the  discharge  be  properly  subdued, 
the  patient  will  be  exposed  to  fresh  dangers  ;  and  per- 
haps to  a  variety  of  local  complaints,  such  as  obstruc- 
tions in  the  urethra,  and  abscesses  in  perinceo^  which 
are  well  known  to  be  sometimes  owing  to  applications 
of  this  sort  improperly  managed. 

When  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  gently  stimu- 
lating and  astringent  injections  may  be  used  with  safe- 
ty, and  with  considerable  advantage:  for  as  the  inflam- 
mation is  at  first  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  the  venereal 
virus,  so  when  the  former  begins  to  lessen,  we  may  be 
assured  that  the  activity  of  the  latter  has  abated  in 
proportion  ;  and,  in  general,  when  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  are  entirely  removed,  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  mucus  is  no  longer  of  an  infectious  nature,  but  is 
merely  the  effect  of  an  increased  secretion,  and  of 
relaxation.  Mild  astringents  will  therefore  serve  to 
brace  and  strengthen  the  vessels  secreting  mucus,  and 
in  this  way  will  lessen  the  discharge,  and  greatly  pro- 
mote the  cure.  It  is  certain,  that  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases,  a  gonorrhoea  which,  if  treated  by  internal  re- 
medics  alone,  wobld  continue  for  five  or  six  weeks,  or 
longer,  may,  when  judiciously  treated  with  injections, 
be  cured  in  a  fortnight,  and  very  often  in  less  time. 
The  great  aim,  therefore,  of  the  practitioner  ouglit  to 
be,  at  first,  to  make  use  of  such  injections  only  as 
will  tend  to  lubricate  the  surface  of  the  urethra,  and 
to  counteract  and  destroy  the  stimulus  of  the  virus  : 
as  the  inflammation  abates,  he  may  add  some  gently 
astringent  preparation  to  a  mucilaginous  and  sedative 
injection  ;  taking  care  that  its  astringency  bi3  suited  to 
the  state  of  tiie  disease,  and  to  the  irritability  of  the 
patient.  Amongst  a  great  variety- of  substances,  mer- 
cury, in  different  forms,  is  one  of  those  that  is  the 
most  frequently  employed  in  injections.  All  these 
mercurial  injections  have  more  or  less  of  astringency  ; 
and,   according  to  Mr.  Hunter,  it  is  solely  to  this 
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property,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  their  efTecfs ;  for  the 
idea  of  their  correcting  the  venereal  virus  was  origi- 
nally introduced,  and  has,  he  thinks,  been  continued 
upon  mistaken  principles. 

Calomel,  mixed  with  the  mucus  discharged  in  a  go- 
norrha-a,  has  no  more  power  in  destroying  the  infec- 
tious properties  of  that  mucus  than  ceruse  or  any  other 
preparation  Avould  have.  A  diluted  solution  of  subli- 
mate injected  into  the  urethra,  will,  like  a  solution  of 
Terdigrise,  or  blue  vitriol,  or  any  other  styptic,  con- 
stringe  the  mouths  of  the  lacunae  ;  but  this  is  all  that 
it  will  do,  for  it  will  never  lessen  the  infectious  nature 
of  the  virus.  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  crude 
mercury,  extinguished  by  means  of  mucilage,  or  of 
mercurial  unction,  blended  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  which,  when  thrown  up  into  the  urethra,  will  act 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  balsam  of  copaiva,  or  any 
other  stimulating  injection.  The  stimulus  of  calomel, 
however,  has  often  been  found  of  considerable  efficacy; 
and  in  women,  when]|the  vagina  only  waS  affected,  after 
washing  the  parts  well,  the  cure  has  been  accomplished 
by  rubbing  them  repeatedly  with  mercurial  ointment. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  nature  and  properties 
of  different  injections,  we  refer  the  practitioner  for  a 
choice  of  formulas  to  the  article  Injection. 

As  the  gonorrhoea  is  only  a  local  affection,  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  internal  use  of  mercury  is  unneces. 
iary  towards  the  cure.  Very  often,  indeed,  this  com- 
plaint may  be  removed  without  having  recourse  to 
mercurials.  Sometimes  patients  have  been  met  with 
whose  general  health  has  been  greatly  impaired  by  a 
long  continued  use  of  mercury  in  such  cases,  while  the 
original  disease,  the  gonorrhoea,  was  rendered  much 
worse  by  it.  In  some,  it  degenerated  into  a  gleet,  that 
was  cured  with  extreme  difficulty ;  in  others  it  brought 
on  a  variety  of  distressing  symptoms.  In  cases  of  go- 
norrhoea, therefore,  whenever  mercury  is  administered, 
it  oughtnot  to  be  with  a  view  to  expedite  the  cure,  but 
merely  to  obviate  the  dangers  of  syphilis.  But  when 
the  infection  is  apparently  slight,  and  the  inflammation 
and  symptoms  triding,  we  may  proceed  without  the 
assistance  of  mercury,  especially  if  the  patient  be  of  a 
■weak,  relaxed,  and  irritable  habit,  for  then  he  is  like- 
ly fo  be  iniured  by  mercurial  medicines. 

GONORRHOi'A  MUCO'SA.    See  Gonorrhea. 

GOOSE.    See  Birds. 

GOOSE-FOOT,  STINKING.    See  Atriplex  fce- 

TIDA. 

GOOSE-GRASS.    See  Aperink. 

GO'RDIUS,  the  hair-worm.  Of  this  there  are  two 
species,  the  gordius  aqiiaticus,  and  the  gordius  medi- 
nemis,  that  produce  disease  by  getting  into  the  feet, 
&c.  of  the  inhabitants  of  many  hot  countries. 

GOSSY'PJUM,  (yos^nriov  ;  from  gutne,  whence^o^- 
tipzitm,  Egypt),  or  bombax ;  cotton.  The  seeds  afford 
a  small  quantify  of  oil  by  prefsure.  They  are  used  by 
the  Egyptians  in  cough  and  fevers,  in  the  form  of  a 
mucilage.  TJie  utility  of  cotton  for  economical  pur- 
poses is  well  known  :  in  the  fabric  of  callico,  of  a 
loose  texture,  it  makes  excellent  bandages  for  the  pur- 
poses of  surgery. 

GOSSY'PR'M  HERBACE^UM;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  cotton  plant.    See  Gossypium. 


GOURD.    See  Cucurbita. 

GOURD,  BITTER.    See  Colocyntuis. 

GOUT.    See  Arthritis. 

GRAAF,  (Reginer  de),  a  celebrated  physician, 
born  at  Schoonhavcn  in  Holland,  in  1641.  Although 
he  studied  physic  in  Prussia,  he  was  educated  at  Ley- 
den,  where  he  acquired  great  honour  by  publishing 
a  treatise,  De  Succo  Pancreatico,  He  also  published 
three  pieces  upon  the  organs  of  generation,  both  male 
and  female  ;  upon  which  subject  he  had  a  controversy 
with  Swammerdam.  He  died  young,  in  1673  ;  and  his 
works,  with  his  life  prefixed,  were  published  at  Ley- 
den,  in  1677,  in  8vo. 

GRACILIS,  (so  named  from  its  smallness),  the 
rectus  iniernus  femoris  oi  Winslow  ;  along,  straight, 
and  slender  muscle,  situated  immediately  under  the  in- 
teguments, at  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh.  It  arises  by 
a  broad  and  thin  tendon,  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
ischium  and  pubis,  and  soon  becoming  fleshy,  descends 
nearly  in  a  straight  direction  along  the  inside  of  the 
thigh.  A  little  above  the  knee  it  terminates  in  a  slen- 
der and  roundish  tendon,  which  afterAvards  becon;c3 
flatter,  and  is  inserted  into  the  middle  of  the  tibia  be- 
hind and  under  the  sartorius.  Under  the  tendons  of 
this  and  the  rectus  there  is  a  considerable  bursa  mucosa, 
which,  on  one  side,  adheres  to  them  and  to  the  tendon 
of  the  semi-tendinosus,  and  on  the  other  to  the  cap-u- 
lar  ligament  of  the  knee.  This  muscle  assists  in  bend- 
ing the  thigh  and  leg  inwards. 

GRADUATION,  a  term  signifying  the  formalities 
required  of  a  candidate  in  taking  a  degree.  In  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  medical  degrees  are  con- 
ferred by  the  Senatus  Academicus^  on  those  students 
who  have  gone  through  their  appointed  examinations, 
and  defended  their  respective  inaugural  dissertations. 
The  following  are  the  regulations  observed  in  this  uni- 
versity, in  promoting  candidates  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Medicine  :  they  are  translated  from  the^^a- 
tuta  Solennia^  as  lately  reprinted. 

1.  No  person  shall  be  promoted  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Medicine,  except  on  one  of  two  stated  dajs 
in  every  year;  viz.  on  the  24th  of  June,  or  12th  of 
September,  or  the  days  immediately  thereafter. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  received  as  a  candidafe,  until 
he  has  applied  during  three  complete  years  to  the  study 
of  medicine,  in  this  or  some  other  univershty,  and  has 
attended  to  all  the  branches  of  the  science  of  medicine; 
viz.  anatomy  and  surgery,  chemistry,  botany,  materia 
medica,  and  pharmacy,  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine, and  clinical  lectures,  delivered  by  professors  of 
medicine,  on  hospital  patients. 

3.  Whoever  is  desirous  of  obtaining  a  degree,  must 
deliver,  before  t!ie  24th  of  March,  or  12th  of  June,  a 
medical  dissertation,  composed  by  himself,  to  sorae 
one  of  the  medical  professors,  that  he  may  peruse  it, 
if  necessary  correct  it,  and  affix  to  it  a  written  tes- 
timony that  he  has  perused  it,  with  the  date  when  ha 
received  it. 

4.  Then,  whoever  is  desirous  of  a  degree  in  medi- 
cine, must  communicate  his  intention  to  the  Deaii  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  on  or  before  the  20th  of 
April  or  June,  and  at  the  same  time  deliver  to  him  his 
inaugural  dissertation,  with  the  testimony  of  the  pro- 
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fessof  who  perused  it,  to  be  subjected  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

5.  After  this^  he  is  to  undergo  a  medical  examina- 
tion by  the  faculty,  either  viva  voce  or  in  writing,  that 
no  person  may  be  received  as  a  candidate  who  is  not 
•well  acquainted  with  polite  literature  and  the  science  of 
medicine. — As  the  professors  think  themselves  bound 
in  honour  not  to  divulge  the  unfavourable  result  of  an 
examination,  a  candidate  may  be  remitted  to  his  studies 
in  this  stage  of  his  trials,  without  injury  to  his  reputa- 
tion or  interest. 

6.  On  the  I8fh  of  May,  or  6th  of  August,  the  can- 
didate shall,  in  an  examination  by  two  professors,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  give  a  far- 
ther proof  of  his  advancement  in  the  various  branches 
of  mcdical  knowlcdge  enumerated  above. 

7.  To  the  candidate,  after  having  passed  these  trials, 
shall  be  proposed,  by  one  of  the  professors,  an  apho- 
rism of  Hippocrates,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  ano- 
ther professor,  a  medical  question;  the  former  of 
which,  explained  by  himself,  and  illustrated  by  a  com- 
mentary, and  the  latter,  along  with  an  answer  to  it, 
supported  by  proper  arguments,  he  shall  return  to  the 
professors  by  whom  they  were  proposed  on  the  28th  of 
May,  or  11th  of  August,  and  shall  defend  his  com- 
mentary, and  answer,  before  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
on  the  30th  of  May,  or  18th  of  August. 

8.  If,  by  having  duly  fulfilled  these  conditions,  the 
candidate  shall  deserve  to  be  promoted,  he  shall  re- 
ceire  from  two  of  the  professors,  two  histories  of  dis- 
eases, with  questions  annexed  to  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  writing  an  illustration  of  the  one,  and  answers  to 
the  others.  These  histories,  with  the  illustrations  and 
answers,  he  shall  deliver  on  the  12th  of  Jund,  or  1st 
of  September,  to  the  professor  who  proposed  them,  and 
defendlhem  before  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  on  the  15th 
of  June,  or  3d  of  SeiTtember. 

9.  After  the  candidate  has  been  approved  of  at  his 
first  examination,  on  the  18th  of  May,  or  6th  of  Au- 
gust, he  shall  be  permitted  to  send  his  dissertation  to 
the  press,  and  shall  deliver  eight  copies,  accurately 
printed,  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  on 
the  15th  of  June,  or  3d  of  September. 

10.  If  the  candidate,  after  having  printed  his  dis- 
sertation, shall  be  approved  of  by  the  Medical  Faculty 
at  his  third  examination,  all  these  proceedings  shall  be 
reported  to  the  Senatus  Academicus,  by  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  with  whose  approbation  and 
authority  he  shall  be  ordered  to  publish  his  disserta- 
tion,  and  defend  it  in  a  meeting  of  the  university,  on 
the  24th  of  June,  or  12th  of  September,  when,  if  the 
Senatus  shall  think  fit,  the  highest  medical  honours, 
that  is,  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine,  shall  be 
conferred  on  him,  with  the  usual  solemnities,  a's  the 
reward  of  his  diligence  and  study. 

11.  To  give  greater  solemnity  to  all  these  proceed, 
ings,  the  P'aculty  of  Medicine  shall  always  meet  within 
the  university  on  each  of  the  abovementioned  days,  at 
nine  in  the  morning.  And  if  any  candidate  shall  ab- 
sent himself  at  the  hour  appointed,  without  sufficient 
reason,  he  shall  not  be  permitted,  on  this  occasion,  to 
proceed  with  his  trials,  or  obtain  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Medicine. 


It  Is  required  that  all  the  abovementioned  exercises 
shall  be  performed  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

The  regulations  enacted  by  the  Senate  of  the  Uni- 
vei'sity  of  Glasgow^  respecting  degrees  in  medicine,  are 
the  following  : 

.1.  That  before  any  person  can  be  allowed  to  be  a 
candidate  for  a  degree  in  medicine,  in  this  university, 
he  shall  appear  personally  before  the  senate,  and  lay 
before  them  evidence  that,  during  the  space  of  three 
years,  or  sessions  of  six  months  each,  he  has  regularly- 
attended  in  seme  university  or  universities,  or  in  some 
medical  school  or  schools  of  reputation,  the  following 
medical  classes  ;  viz.  Anatomy  and  surgery,  chemistry 
and  pharmacy,  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  physic, 
materia  medica  and  botany.  ' 

2.  That  he  shall  bring  forward  evidence  that,  during 
one  year  at  least,  he  has  attended  medical  classes  in 
this  university. 

3.  That  the  candidate  shall  undergo  three  separate 
examinations  in  private,  by  the  medical  professors  of 
the  university,  and  write  a  commentary  on  an  aphorism 
of  Hippocrates,  and  another  on  a  case  of  disease 
propounded  to  him  by  the  said  examiners.  The  first 
examination  shall  be  on  anatomy  and  physiology  ;  the 
second  ou  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic  ;  and 
the  third  on  chemistry,  materia  medica,  pharmacy, 
and  botany. 

4.  That  the  examiners  shall  report  to  the  senate  their 
opinion  respecting  the  medical  knowledge  of  the  can- 
didate ;  and  if  their  report  be  favourable,  his  name, 
as  a  candidate  for  a  degree,  shall  be  entered  in  the  mi- 
nutes of  senate,  and  a  day  fixed,  when  the  candidate 
shall  read  his  commentaries  on  the  aphorism  and  case, 
and  answer  such  questions,  on  the  several  branches  of 
medical  science,  as  shall  be  put  to  him  by  the  examin- 
ers, in  presence  of  the  senate.  If  the  senate  be  of 
opinion  that  the  candidate  has  shown  himself  worthy 
of  a  degree,  it  shall  be  conferred,  in  presence  of  the 
senate,  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  provided  the  candidate 
has  not  published  a  thesis,  which  he  may,  or  may  not 
do,  according  to  his  own  option  ;  but  if  he  has  pub- 
lished a  thesis,  he  must  defend  it,  and  the  degree  must 
be  conferred  in  the  comitia. 

5.  The  whole  of  the  examinations  shall  be  carried 
on,  and  the  commentaries  on  the  aphorism  and  case 
must  be  written,  in  the  Latin  language. 

GRAIN,  the  smallest  weight  used  in  England,  and 
which  is  thus  denominated,  because  it  is  said  to  have 
been  regulated  by  the  weight  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  se- 
lected from  the  middle  of  the  ear,  and  well  dried.  The 
grain  employed  by  apothecaries,  is  the  same  as  that  of 
goldsmiths  ;  though  they  afterwards  vary  Avith  respect 
to  the  computation  of  greater  weights  arising  from  the 
aggregate  of  grains.  Thus,  with  the  former,  20  grains 
make  a  scruple,  3  scruples  a  drachm,  8  drachms  an 
ounce,  and  12  ounces  a  pound. 

GRA'MEN  CANI'NUM,  the  common  dog-grass, 
or  couch-grass ;  the  triticmn  repens,  Linn.  The 
roots  have  a  taste  agreeably  sweet,  and  possess  aperient 
properties.  The  expressed  juice  is  recommended  to  be 
given  largely  in  scorbutic  disorders. 

GRA'MINA,  in  botany,  grasses  ;  one  of  the  seven 
tribes  or  natural  families,  into  which  all  vegetables  are 
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distributed  by  Llnnasus,  in  his  Philosophia  Botanica. 
They  are  defined  to  be  plants  which  have  very  simple 
leaves,  a  jointed  stem,  a  husky  calyx  termed  gluma, 
and  a  single  seed.  This  description  includes  the  seve- 
rat  sorts  of  corn  as  well  as  grasses.  In  Tournefort 
they  constitute  a  part  of  the  fifteenth  class,  termed 
apetali ;  ^.nd  in  Linnaeus's  sexual  method,  they  are 
mostly  contained  in  the  second  order  of  the  third  class, 
called  triandria  digynia.  This  numerous  and  natural 
family  of  the  grasses  has  engaged  the  attention  and 
researches  of  several  eminent  botanists.  The  principal 
of  these  are,  Ray,  Monti,  Micheli,  and  Linnasus. 

M.  Monti,  in  his  Catalogus  stirpium  agri  Bononien- 
sis  gramina  ac  hujiis  modi  affinia  complectens,  printed 
at  Bononia,  in  1719,  divides  the  grasses  from  the  dis- 
position of  their  flowers,  as  Theophrastus  and  Ray 
have  divided  them,  before  him,  into  three  sections  or 
orders — ^These  are,  1.  Grasses  having  flowers  collected 
in  a  spike.  2.  Grasses  having  their  flowers  collected 
in  a  panicle  or  loose  spike.  3.  Plants  that  in  their 
habit  and  external  appearances  are  allied  to  the  grasses. 
This  class  would  have  been  natural  if  the  author  had  not 
improperly  introduced  sweet  rush,  juncus,  and  arrow- 
headed  grass,  into  the  third  section.  Monti  enume- 
rates about  306  species  of  the  grasses,  which  he  reduces 
nnder  Tournefort's  genera  :  to  these  he  has  added  three 
new  genera. 

~  Scheuchzer,  in  his  Aristographia,  published  likewise 
in  1719,  divides  the  grasses,  as  Monti,  from  the  dis- 
position of  their  flowers,  into  the  five  following  sec- 
ticns :  1.  Grasses  with  flowers  in  a  spike,  as  phaJaris, 
anthoxanthum,  and  frumentum.  2.  Irregular  grasses, 
as  schcenanthus  and  cornucopiae.  3.  Grasses  with 
flowers  growing  in  a  simple  panicle  or  loose  spike,  as 
reed  and  millet.  4.  Grasses  with  flowers  growing  in  a 
compound  panicle,  or  diffused  spike,  as  oats  and  poa; 
6.  Plants  by  their  habit  nearly  allied  to  the  grasses, 
as  cypress  grass,  scirpus,  linagrostis,  rush,  and  scheu— 
chzeria.  Scheuchzer  has  enumerated  about  four  hun* 
dred  species,  which  he  describes  with  amazing  exactness. 
Micheli  has  divided  the  grasses  into  six  sections,  which 
contain  in  all  44  genera,  and  are  arranged  from  the 
situation  and  number  of  the  flowers. 

Gramina  is  also  the  name  of  the  fourth  order  in 
Linnaeus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  consisting 
of  the  numerous  and  natural  family  of  the  grasses,  viz. 
agrostis,  aira,  alopccurus  or  fox-tail  grass,  anthoxan- 
thum or  vernal  grass,  aristida,  arundo  or  reed,  avena 
or  oats,  bobartia,  briza,  bromus,  cinna,  cornucopia 
or  horn  of  plenty  grass,  cynosurus,  dactylis,  elymus, 
festuca  or  fescue-grass,  hordeum  or  barley,  lagurus  or 
hare's-tail  grass,  lolium  or  darnel,  lygeum  or  hooded 
matweed,  melica,  mileum  or  millet,  nardus,  oryza  or 
rice,  panicum  or  panic-grass,  paspalum,  phalaris  or 
canary-grass,  phlcum,  poa,  saccharum  or  sugar-cane, 
secale  or  rye,  stipa  or  winged  spike-grass,  triticum  or 
wheat,  uniolaor  sea-side  oats  of  Carolina,  coix  or  Job's 
tears,  olyra,  pharus,  tripsacum,  zca,  Indian  Turkey 
wheat  or  Indian  corn,  zizania,  aegilops  or  wild  fescue- 
grass,  andropogon,  apluda,  cenchrus,  holcus  or  Indian 
millet,  ischasmum. 

GRAMINEOUS  HERBS,  in  botany,  such  as  have 


a  long  narrow  leaf,  and  no  footstalk.  Those  are 
reckoned  frumentaceous  whose  seed  is  used  for  food, 
either  in  bread,  decoction,  or  infusion  ;  such  as  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  &c.  According  to  Linnasus,  the  gramina 
constitute  one  of  the  seven  tribes  or  families  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  :  they  are  thus  characterized  ;  hav- 
ing the"  most  simple  leaves,  an  articulated  culmus,  a 
glumose  calyx,  and  a  single  seed.  This  family  includes 
the  several  kinds  of  corn  as  well  as  grasses. 

GRA^NA  CNIDU.    See  Coccognidia 

GRA'NA  PARADFSI;  called  a,]so  Cardamomum 
majus,  Melleguetta  Manigueila,  and  Cardamomum  pi- 
peratum  ;  grains  of  paradise.  They  are  the  seeds  of 
the  Amorrium  grana  paradisi,  Linn.  These  seeds  are 
angular,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  smaller  than  pep- 
per, and  resembling  very  much  the  seeds  of  the  carda- 
momum minus.  They  are  extremely  hot,  and  similar 
in  virtue  to  pepper.    See  Piper  nigrum. 

GRA'NA  TINCTO^RIA.    See  Kermes. 

GRA'NA  TIGLIA.    See  Tiglia  grana. 

GRANA'TUM,  (from  gramim,  a  grain,  because  if 
is  full  of  seed),  the  pomegranate;  the  fruit  of  the  Fu- 
nica  granatum  of  LinuEus.  Punica  foliis  lanceolatis, 
caule  arboreo.  Class,  Icosandria:  Order,  Monogynia. 
It  is  a  prickly  tree,  or  shrub,  with  long  narrow  leaves, 
deep  red  flowers,  set  in  bell-shaped  cups  of  the  same 
colour  ;  the  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  an  orange ;  it  con- 
sists of  a  thick,  tough  rind,  externally  brownish,  and 
internally  yellow,  with  a  juicy  pulp,  and  numerous 
seeds,  called  coccones^  in  cells  like  a  honey-comb.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  south  parts  of  E\iro|)e.  The  flowers 
(called  Balttustine  Jlowers)^  are  ^  mild  astringent, 
similar  to  those  of  the  wild  pomegranate  ;  which  last 
are  preferred  only  on  account  of  their  being  larger. 
The  pulp  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  a  grateful  subacid  sweet, 
and  of  the  same  general  qualities  as  the  summer  fruits. 
The  rind  is  moderately  astringent,  and  is  called  cortex 
grana/i.  It  gives  its  virtue  out  most  abundantly  to 
water,*  but  the  flower  yields  it  most  freely  to  spirit. 
Dr.  CuUen  says,  the  strong  styptic  taste  of  this  bark, 
and  the  black  colour  it  strikes  with  vitriolated  iron, 
show  sufficiently  its  astringent  power;  and  it  is  comi 
monly  supposed  to  be  among  the  strongest  of  this  kind.' 
He  frequently  found  it  useful  in  gargles,  in  diarrhoeas, 
and  in  external  applications ;  nor  does  he  think  it,  in- 
ternally used,  more  improper  than  many  other  power- 
ful astringents.  With  regard  to  its  disposition  to  sup- 
press the  catamenia,  that  seems  to  him  to  be  very 
doubtful.  Its  dose,  in  powder,  is  -generally  from  ^ss» 
to  ^j.  and  in  infusion,  or  decoction,  it  is  given  to  half 
an  ounce. 

GRANA'TUM,  granate  or  garnet;  a  genus  of 
fossils,  ranked  among  the  siliceous  earths ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Magellan,  analogous  to  gems,  all  of  them 
being  composed  of  the  siliceous,  argillaceous,  and  cal- 
careous earths,  with  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of 
iron.  Cronsfcd  observes,  that  the  metallic  calces, 
when  mixed  with  other  earthy  substances,  make  great 
alteration  in  their  fusibility  ;  iron,  for  instance,  in  the 
argillaceous  and  micaceous  earths,  renders  them  fusible, 
though  otherwise  they  are  not  so.  Hence  there  may 
be  some  reasons  for  considering  the  garnet  as  a  quartz, 
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impregnated  with  iron  ;  yet,  on  (he  whole  he  thinks  it 
■will  be  better  to  call  the  ganiet  a  stone  of  a  difterent 
order,  until  we  have  experiments  sufficient  to  warrant 
us  to  reduce  (he  number  of  earths.  The  garnet  earth 
is  never  found  but  in  an  indurated  state,  and  is  divided 
into  (he  garnet  properly  so  called,  and  schorl  or  cockle; 
though  this,  perhaps,  is  owing  more  to  the  figure  of 
the  ir  crystals  than  any  thing  else.  The  species  are,  l.Tiie 
granatus^  or  coarse-grained  garnet:  a  heavy  hard  stone, 
crystallizing  in  form  of  polygonal  halls,  mostly  of  a 
red  or  reddish  brown  colour.  It  is  found  of  a  reddish 
brown  and  whitish  or  pale  yellow,  in  different  parts  of 
Sweden.  2.  The  granatus  crystallizatus^  or  crystal- 
lized garnet,  is  reckoned  among  the  precious  stones, 
but  varying  in  its  colour,  and  form  of  its  crystal,  more 
than  any  of  them.  Sometimes  it  is  of  a  deep  and  dark 
red  colour  ;  sometimes  yellowish  or  purplish  ;  some- 
times brown,  black,  or  opaque.  It  is  inferior,  both 
in  lu'tre  and  hardness,  to  the  other  gems,  yielding  to 
the  file,  although  it  will  strike  fire  with  steel.  The 
crystals  are  sometimes  irregular,  but  frequently  assume 
rhomboidal,  tctradecahedral,  and  almost  all  other  re- 
gular forms. 

GR  ANITE,  a  genus  of  stones  of  the  order  oi pefrce, 
belonging  to  the  class  of  saxa.  The  principal  consti- 
tuent parts  of  this  stone  are,  felt-spar  or  rhombic 
quartz,  mica,  and  quartz.  These  ingredients  constitute 
the  hardest  sort  of  granite,  and  that  msst  anciently 
known.  That  into  which  schorl  enters  is  more  subject 
to  decomposition.  They  never  have  any  particular  tex- 
ture or  regular  form,  but  consist  of  enormous  shapeless 
masses,  extremely  hard.  In  the  finer  granites  the  quartz 
is  transparent ;  in  others  generally  white  or  grey,  vio- 
let or  brown.  The  felt-spar  is  generally  the  most  co- 
pious  ingredient,  and  of  a  white,  yellow,  red,  black, 
or  brown  colour.  The  mica  is  also  grey,  brown, 
yellow,  green,  red,  violet,  or  black  ;  and  commonly 
the  least  copious.  The  schorl  is  generally  black,  and 
abounds  in  the  granites  that  contain  it.  Hence  the  co- 
lour of  (he  granites  depends  principally  on  that  of  the 
spar  or  schorl.  The  red  granites  consist  commonly  of 
■white  quartz,  red  felt-spar,  and  grey  mica  ;  the  grey 
ones  of  white  quartz,  grey  or  violet  felt-spar,  and  black 
mica.  The  black  granites  commonly  contain  schorl 
instead  of  felt-spar;  and  the  green  usually  contain 
green  quartz. 

GRANIVOROUS,  an  appellation  given  to  animals 
■which  feed  on  corn  er  seeds.  These  are  principally  of 
the  bird  kind. 

GRAPHIOFDES,  (y^oLfosiSYj;,  from  ypaft;,  stilus, 
a  pencil,  and  eiSo;,  for/na,  shape):  a  name  for  the 
piocessus  sfyliformis.  Also  a  process  of  the  ulna  to- 
wards the  wrist.  The  musculus  biventer,  vel  d'gas- 
tricus,  was  formerly  so  called,  from  its  supposed  ori- 
gination from  the  process  of  (he  temporal-bone  thus 
denominated. 

GRANULATION,  in  chemistry,  an  operation  by 
which  meiallic  substances  are  reduced  into  small  grains, 
or  roundish  particles  ;  the  use  of  which  is,  to  facilitate 
their  combination  with  other  substances. — This  opera- 
tion is  very  simple;  it  consists  only  in  pouring  a  melted 
metal  slowly  into  a  vessel  filled  with  water,  which  is 


in  the  mean  time  to  be  agitated  ■with  a  broom.  With 

melted  copper,  however,  which  is  apt  to  explode  with 
great  violence  on  the  contact  of  water,  some  precau- 
tions  are  to  be  observed.  Lead  or  tin  may  be  granu- 
lated by  pouring  them,  when  melted,  into  a  box  ;  the 
internal  surface  of  which  is  to  be  rubbed  with  powdered 
chalk,  and  the  box  strongly  shaken  till  the  lead  has 
become  solid.  Metals  are  granulated,  because  their 
ductibility  renders  them  incapable  of  being  pounded, 
and  because  filing  is  long  and  tedious,  and  might  ren- 
der the  metal  impure  by  an  admixture  of  iron  from 
the  file. 

GRASS  ;  in  botany,  is  defined  to  be  a  plant  having 
simple  leaves,  a  stem  generally  jointed  and  tubular,  a 
husky  calyx,  called  gluma,  and  the  seed  single.  Hence 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  &c.  are  properly  grasses,  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  given ;  while  clover  and  some  other 
similar  plants  are  not  grasses,  though  so  frequently 
called  by  that  name.    See  Gramina. 

GRATAROLUS  (William),  a  learned  physician  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Bergamo,  in  Italy; 
and  taught  physic  with  reputation  at  Padua  :  but, 
having  embraced  (he  protestant  religion,  he  retired  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  was  made  professor  of  physic. 
He  died  at  Basil  in  1658,  aged  52.  He  wrote  several 
curious  works  in  Latin;  amongst  which  are,  1.  The 
manner  of  preserving  and  improving  the  memory.  2. 
Of  preserving  the  health  of  travellers,  men  of  letters, 
magistrates,  and  studious  persons,  &c. 

GRATIO'LA,  CGratiola^  dim.  of  gratia;  so  named 
from  its  supposed  admirable  qualities),  hedge-hyssop  ; 
the  Gratiola  offici7ialis^  foliis  lanceolatis  serratis,  fio. 
ribus  pedunculads,  Linn.  Class,  Diandria.  Order, 
Monogynia.  This  plant  has  an  emetic  and  purgative 
virtue  ;  to  answer  which  intentions,  it  was  formerly 
used  by  the  common  people  of  England,  but  was  never 
much  prescribed  by  the  physicians,  and  at  last  fell  to- 
tally into  disLse.  Of  late,  however,  it  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  dissertation  by  Dr.  James  Kostrzcwski,  of 
Warsaw,  in  Poland,  who  gives  some  remarkable  ac- 
counts of  its  effects  in  mania  and  obstinate  venereal 
cases.  It  was  given  in  powder,  or  in  extract,  to  the 
quantity  of  half  a  drachm  of  the  first,  and  a  whole 
drachm  of  the  second,  at  each  dose.  From  the  cases 
related  in  his  dissertation,  the  author  draws  the  follow- 
ing conclusions,  in  some  of  which,  however,  we  cannot 
readily  coincide  :  "  1.  The  gratiola  may  be  given  with 
safety  both  to  male  and  female  patients.  2.  In  all  dis- 
orders proceeding  from  a  superabundance  of  serum  in 
the  fluids,  it  appears  to  be  a  most  effectual  remedy. 
3.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  'n  had  recourse  to,  with 
very  great  advantage,  in  melancholy  and  mania,  arising 
from  that  state  of  the  system.  4.  It  powerfully  pro- 
motes purging,  vomiting,  sweat,  and  urine  ;  and  is 
therefore  much  superior  to  any  of  the  usual  evacuating 
medicines,  most  of  which  prove  only  active  in  pro- 
moting one  of  these  discharges  at  once.  3.  The  most 
obstinate  cases  of  gonorrhoea,  fluor  albus,  and  vene- 
real ulcers,  are  cured  by  the  powder.  In  some  in- 
stances it  has  ifiduccc}  salivation  ;  but  whether  or  not 
it  can  always  be  made  to  produce  that  effect,  is  not  as 
yet  altogether  certain.    6.  The  powder  of  gratiola. 
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prepared  from  the  extract,  and  cxiiiblted  tvith  sugar, 
does  not  induce  vomiting  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the 
powder  of  tlie  root  always  promotes  that  evacuation." 

GRATl'OLA  OFFICINALIS;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  liedge-hyssop.    See  Guatiola, 

GRAVE'DO,  a  duU^pain  in  the  forehead.  It  is 
synonymous,  in  Cullen's  A^o^o/o^^,  witli  catarrh.  It  is 
that  weight  or  listlessness,  which  accompanies  obstructed 
perspiration,  or  taking  cold,  as  it  is  commonly  called; 
and  it  is  frequently  accompanied  with  a  running  of 
the  nose  and  eyes.  This  term  also  is  used  for  a  coryza^ 
which  expresses  the  same. 

GRAVEL.    See  Dysuria  and  Nephritis. 

GRAVIDITY,  the  state  of  pregnancy  ;  or  an  ex- 
traordinary  distension  of  the  abdomen  during  preg- 
nancy.    See  GRAVin  Uterus. 

GRAVIDITY,  PROLONGED ;  that  state  of  ac- 
tual pregnancy  in  which  a  woman  retains  the  fatus 
beyond  the  natural  period  of  nine  months.  On  this 
obscure  and  doubtful  subject,  little  information,  of  a 
satisfactory  nature,  has  ever  been,  or  perhaps  ever  will 
be,  communicated.  The  following  cases  and  remarks 
of  Dr.  Smellie,  in  speaking  of  women  whom  he  knew 
to  have  exceeded  the  common  term  of  gestation,  com- 
prehend nearly  the  Avhole  of  the  information  that  can 
be  depended  upon.  He  says — *'  I  was  bespoke  to  lay 
a  young  woman  of  her  first  child.  She  was  taller  than 
the  middle  size,  and  had  been  healthy  from  her  infancy. 
She  was  married  in  September,  about  a  week  after  the 
menstrual  discharge,  which,  not  returning  at  the  stated 
time,  she  was  seized  with  the  usual  complaints  of  sick- 
ness and  retching,  which  her  mother  supposed  to  be 
certain  signs  of  pregnancy;  and  though  she  reckoned 
only  to  the  beginning  of  June,  she  was  not  delivered 
till  the  end  of  August.  Before  marriage,  the  menses 
had  floM'ed  regularly  every  four  weeks,  and  though  she, 
perhaps,  did  not  conceive  immediately  after  wedlock, 
it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  she  actually  exceeded  the 
usual  term  of  gestation  by  four  or  five  weeks  at  least. 
Her  labbur  was  very  tedious,  though  the  pelvis  was  of 
a  large  size;  but  the  child  was  very  lusty,  and  the 
head  squeezed  into  a  longitudinal  form.  Two  years 
after,  I  delivered  her  of  a  second  child,  which  was  also 
very  large;  yet  the  labour  was  short,  and  happened 
according  to  the  common  time  of  reckoning  ;  nor  was 
the  head  of  this  last  squeezed  into  a  longish  form,  like 
that  of  the  first,  Avhich  was  indeed  the  largest  child  I 
ever  brought  into  the  world." 

A  second  case  he  describes  thus  : — "  I  was  called  by 
a  midwife  to  a  woman  in  child-bed,  and  found  the 
breech  of  the  foetus  presenting  at  the  brim  of  the  pel- 
vis, where  it  stuck  for  some  time,  without  advancing, 
although  the  mother  had  been  long  in  labour,  and  the 
membranes  had  been  broken  eighteen  hours  before  J 
came.  I  with  great  difficulty  pushed  up  the  breech, 
and  brought  down  the  legs ;  and,  after  much  fatigue, 
delivered  her  of  a  live  child.  According  to  this  woman's 
reckoning,  she  had  exceeded  the  usual  time  of  gestation 
by  eight  weeks  ;  for  she  affirmed,  and  her  mother  con- 
firmed tlie  assertion,  that  she  had  but  one  discharge  of 
the  menses  after  she  was  married,  'and  in  the  middle  of 
the  month  was  seized  with  the  common  symptoms  of 
Vol.  II. 
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pregnancy,  from  which  they  concluded  she  had  con, 
ceived  soon  after  the  evacuation. 

Dr.  Smellie  selected  these  two  cases,  from  a  great 
number  of  less  certainty,  to  show,  as  he  says,  that 
v.  omen  "  probably,  go  zi:ith  child  beyond  (he  nine 

rnonfhs though  this  is  a  circumstance  that  rarely 
happens.  Many  women  think  they  exceed  that  period 
by  their  own  reckoning  ;  but  we  may  generally  suppose 
they  commit  some  error  in  keeping  the  account.  In 
the  works  of  Lamotte  (liv.  1,  chap.  27,  and  28),  we 
read  of  women  who  have  been  delivered  a  considerable 
time  before  and  after  the  time  of  reckoning.  It  is  ve#y 
common  for  patients  to  go  two  or  three  weeks  beyond 
the  nine  months,  reckoning  from  the  last  discharge  oi 
the  menses. 

Dr.  Denman  says : — "  If  the  time  cf  ntero-gesta- 
tion  be  not  interrupted  by  accidental  causes,  it  pro- 
ceeds in  all  animals  '.rilh  great,  though  not  with  exact 
regularity,  as  is  proved  by  those  who  are  employed 
in  breeding  cattle,  by  whom  a  correct  account  is 
usually  preserved.  Kut  in  the  human  species  there 
was  supposed  to  be  a  considerable  latitude  in  this 
respect,  and  examples  have  been  recorded  with  great 
confidence,  by  grave  writers,  of  children  born  after 
a  term  much  exceeding  the  common,  and  of  others 
after  a  term  far  short  of  it,  which  were  nevertheless  in 
a  perfect  state.  This  opinion  has  also  been  counte- 
nanced to  a  certain  degree  by  the  laws  or  customs  esta- 
blished in  different  countries.. 

"  The  common  time  of  utero-gestatlon  in  women  is 
forty  weeks,  or  nine  calendar  months ;  and  some  men 
of  ability  and  candour  have  been  persuaded,  that  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  proceed  as  far  as  ten  calendar 
months.  By  the  laws  of  this  country,  the  term  is  not 
precisely  limited;  so  that  if  any  case  should  occur,  in 
which  this  matter  might  be  litigated,  the  decision  would 
rather  depend  upon  the  circumstances,  or  upon  the  con- 
fidence placed  in  the  testimonies  of  the  medical  wit- 
nesses, than  upon  atiy  proof  or  conviction  of  the  nature 
of  the  thing  to  be  decided. 

There  must  in  general  be  much  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining, with  absolute  precision,  the  time  of  utero- 
gestation  in  individual  women.  But  I  have  met  with 
several  instances  of  those  who,  from  particular  con- 
tingencies, such  as  the  casual  intercourse  with  their 
husbands,  or  their  return  to,  or  absence  from  them, 
for  a  particular  time,  have  been  able  to  tell  exactly 
when  they  became  pregnant ;  and  none  of  these  have 
exceeded  forty  weeks.  I  am  therefore  persuaded,  that 
the  term  of  utero-gestation  is  as  accurately  limited  in 
women  as  in  animals.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  com- 
pleted to  a  minute  or  an  hour,  as  has  been  surmised, 
because  the  birth  of  the  child  may  be  delayed  by  a 
multiplicity  of  accidents.  But  parturition  will  be  ac- 
complished, or  the  parturient  disposition  will  take 
place,  before  or  at  the  expiration  of  forty  weeks  from 
the  time  of  conception.  Nor  does  it  seem  reasonable 
that  a  law  of  nature,  which  is  not  altered  by  the  dif- 
ferinces  of  age,  by  the  diet,  by  the  extremes  of  cli- 
mates, by  the  severities  of  sL-.  very,  or  by  the  indul- 
gencies  of  luxury,  should  be  changed  by  circumstances 
of  less  importance." 
R 
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GRAVIDITY,  SPURIOUS,  that  state  in  which 
the  uterus  is  distended,  and  the  woman  supposes  her- 
self  with  child,  when  this  distension  and  the  symptoms 
that  accompany  it,  and  that  sometimes  render  her  real 
situation  inexplicable,  arise  from  a  cause  dilierent  from 
actual  conception.  It  is  certain,  that  various  diseases 
incident  to  the  uterine  system,  and  other  morbid  affec- 
tions of  the  abdominal  viscera,  will  frequently  excite 
<he  appearance  of  utero-gestation.  Complaints  arising 
fiom  a  simple  obstruction  are  sometimes  mistaken  for 
those  of  breeding;  when  a  tumor  about  the  region  of 
the  u(erus  is  also  formed,  and  gradually  becomes  more 
and  more  bulky,  the  symptoms  it  occasions  are  so 
strongly  marked,  and  the  resemblance  to  pregnancy 
so  \cry  striking,  that  the  ignorant  patient  is  often 
deceived,  and  even  the  experienced  physician  im- 
posed on. 

Scirrhous,  polypous,  or  sarcomatous  tnmors  In  or 
about  the  uterus  or  pelvis ;  dropsy  or  vcntosity  of  the 
uterus  or  Fallopian  tubes;  steatoma  or  dropsy  of  the 
ovaria  ;  and  vental  conception  ;  are  the  common  causes 
of  such  fallacious  appearances.  In  many  of  these  cases 
the  menses  disappear ;  nausea,  retchings,  and  other 
symptoms  of  breeding  ensue  ;  flatus  in  the  bowels  will 
be  mistaken  for  the  motion  of  the  child ;  and  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  from  the  pressure  of 
the  swelling  on  the  adjacent  parts,  tumefaction,  and 
hardness  of  the  mamm£  supervene,  and  sometimes  a 
Tiscid  or  serous  fluid  distils  from  the  nipple ;  circum- 
stances  that  strongly  confirm  the  woman  in  her  opinion, 
till  time,  or  the  dreadful  consequences  that  often  ensue, 
at  last  convince  her  of  her  fatal  mistake. 

Other  kinds  of  spurious  gravidity,  less  hazardous 
in  their  nature  than  any  of  the  preceding,  may  also 
be  classed  under  this  head;  diseases  commonly  known 
by  the  names  of  false  conception  and  Mo  la  :  the  for- 
mer of  these  is  nothing  more  than  the  dissolution  of 
the  foetus  in  the  early  months  ;  the  placenta  is  after- 
wards retained  in  the  uterus,  and  from  the  addition  of 
coagula,  or  in  consequence  of  disease,  is  excluded  in 
an  indura:ed  or  enlarged  state.  When  it  remained 
for  months  or  longer,  and  came  off  in  the  form  of  a 
fleshy  or  scirrhous-like  mass,  without  having  any  ca- 
irity  in  the  centre,  it  was  formerly  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  mola. 

Mere  coagula  of  blood,  retained  in  the  uterus  after 
delivery,  or  after  immoderate  floodings  at  any  period 
of  life,  and  squeezed,  by  the  pressure  of  the  uterus, 
into  a  fibrous  or  compact  form,  constitute  another  spe- 
cies of  mola,  that  more  frequently  occurs  than  any  of 
the  former.  These,  though  they  may  assume  the  ap- 
pearances of  gravidity,  are  generally,  however,  ex- 
pelled spontaneously,  and  arc  seldom  followed  with 
dangerous  consequences. 

GRAVID  UTERUS.    See  Uterus,  Graytd. 

GRAVITATIVE,  an  epithet  for  a  sort  of  pain, 
attended  with  a  sense  of  weight ;  as  when  the  prostate 
_g!and  is  aiiccted  in  a  gonoirhcea. 

GilAVITY",  or  gravitation  (for  these  words 
are  most  commonly  usv]  synonymously),  signifies  either 
the  force  by  which  bodies  are  pressed  towards  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  or  the  manifest  ellect  of  that  force ; 
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in  which  last  sense  the  word  has  the  same  slgnificatiott 
with  weight  or  heaviness.  Concerning  gravity,  in  tho 
first  sense  of  the  word,  or  that  active  power  by  which 
all  bodies  are  impelled  towards  the  earth,  there  have 
been  great  disputes.  Many  eminent  philosophers,  and 
among  the  rest  Sir  Isaac  Newton  himself,  have  consi- 
dered it  as  the  first  of  all  second  causes  ;  an  incorpo- 
real or  spiritual  substance,  which  never  can  be  per- 
ceived any  other  way  than  by  its  effects ;  an  universal 
property  of  matter,  &c.  Others  have  attempted  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  gravitation  by  the  action  of 
a  very  gubtile  ethereal  fluid  ;  and  to  this  explanation 
Sir  Isaac,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  seems  not  to 
have  been  averse.  He  has  even  given  a  conjecture 
concerning  a  matter  in  which  this  fluid  might  occasion 
these  phenomena.  But  for  a  full  account  of  the  disco- 
veries of  this  great  philosopher  on  the  subject,  we 
must  refer  to  his  works. 

GRAVITY,  CENTRE  OF;  that  point  of  a  body 
upon  which,  being  freely  suspended,  it  will  rest  ia  anj 
position. 

GRAVITY,  SPECIFIC  ;  denotes  the  weight  be. 
longing  to  an  equal  bulk  of  every  different  substance. 
Thus,  the  exact  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  gold,  com- 
pared with  a  cubic  inch  of  water,  tin,  lead,  &c.  is 
c^WeiMs  specific  gravity. 

GREW  (Nehemiah);  a  learned  English  writer,  in 
'the  17th  century,  had  a  considerable  practice  as  a  phy- 
sician in  London,  and  succeeded  Mr.  Oldenburgh  in 
the  office  of  secretary  to  the  royal  society.  In  this  ca- 
pacity, pursuant  to  an  order  of  council,  he  drew  up  a 
catalogue  of  the  natural  and  artificial  rarities  belong- 
ing to  the  society,  under  the  title  of  Musceum  liegalis 
Societatis,  &c.  16<S1.  He  also  wrote,  besides  several 
pieces  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  1.  The  Com- 
parative Anatomy  of  the  Stomach  and  Guts,  folio. 
2.  The  Anatomy  of  Plants,  folio.  3.  Tractatus  de 
salis  cathartici  natiira  et  usu.  4.  Cosmologia  Sacra, 
or  a  Discourse  of  the  Universe  as  it  is  the  Creature 
and  Kingdom  of  God,  folio.  He  died  suddenly  in 
1721. 

GRIEF,  an  increased  and  continued  degree  ofsor- 
row.  It  is  one  of  the  depressing  passions  of  the  mind. 
Its  influence  on  the  body  is  remarkable;  and  its  effects, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  similar  to  those  o(  fear.  Dr. 
Willich  observes,  that  grief  diminishes  bodily  strength 
in  general,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  in  particular. 
The  circulation  of  the  fluids  is  thus  impeded ;  the  bile 
stagnates,  and  occasions  indurations  of  the  liver  ;  or, 
by  mixing  with  the  blood,  it  produces  either  jaundice 
or  dropsy.  Grief  also  diminishes  perspiration,  renders 
the  skin  sallow,  aggravates  the  scurvy,  but  particu- 
larly putrid  fevers,  and  disposes  persons  to  become 
easily  infected  with  them.  Its  eflects  in  changing  tlie 
colour  of  the  hair,  are  well  known  ;  and  instances  have 
occurred,  in  which  the  hair  has  been  turned  from  a 
deep  black  to  a  grey  colour,  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Blindness,  gangrene,  and  even  sudden  death,  or,  as 
it  is  emphatically  called,  a  broken  heart.,  have  resulted 
from  the  exce'^s  of  this  passion.  Persons  who  indulge 
in  fretting.,  become  at  leng'h  in  a  high  degree  peevish 
and  irritable  :  from  the  constant  return  of  sorrow,  the 
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■uaHdnUs  aew  hod  for  it  in  every  aliject.  Tbm, 
Oe  wMe  imapa^ou  e  tenamAy  ztt^ed,  aad  die 
Bostprofoand  TmebmtMj.  togetker  «idk  a  aerroa 
feren  or.  wUiA  is  5f9l  men  dreadfid,  witk  total  is- 
ganitr.  are  tiK  iaefitaUe  eoaseqaeaias.  Coaaolaiorr 
ai^ganeats  beng  the  €ni  roMd  j  that  caa  he  admis- 
tered,  t«eo«i»  sfcoald  be  had  to  whatrrtr  fe  cheaiM, 
or  calcalated  to  dispel  thoa»H,  aad  to  ifircrt  tlK  mmd 
from  bioodiag  orer  its  real  or  iMgiaarr  woe?.  Gea- 
fle  opiates,  caotioaslf  taksa.  occaaoaally  be  of 
great  iitrr.cz  \n  tUs  preriag  disease  :  bat  dzT.y- exercise 
ia  the  opea  m  aiast  ea  ao  aecoaat  be  aegieeted  :  the 
bodj  shovld  be  freqaealhr  rvbbed  with  dry  ck  tfa.  aad 
pCTfaaMd  with  riar^,  aBber,  or  oOer  fngraat  Mat- 
ter? :  the  tejad  bath  wfll  als*  be  fooad  of  enaeat  ad^ 
Tantag e ;  aad,  if  poBBiblr,  the  pofieat  o^kt  to  be  re- 
noredto  a»oregenaIcfiMaf&  IfiUviaeS;  ifdraak 
with  ■odtialioa,  wffl  be  oOea  prodaelive  of  the  hap- 
piest eSects ;  bat,  if  th^  be  atLupuateiT  ased.  Aeir 
strong  tendeaej  to  geaeraie  aa  add,  caaaot  fad  to  dc- 
prsre  the  appetite,  aad  dimdei  the  ilnaiirh 

GRIT,  a  geans  of  ai^Kbuaeam  tsa^  lis  textare 
U  BMH^  or  leas  poroas,  efaable,  aad  loa^  to  the 
toack.  It  does  aot  gire  ire  with  steel,  aor  eflervesce 
irith  adds.  Whea  fresh  brekea  aad  bieathed  apoa, 
it  exhale*  aa  earthj  smB.  Mr.  Kima  alioat  two 
kinds :  oae  froM  HoOiagtoa  aear  Ufneter,  of  a  jd- 
lowish  or  whki^  aboat  die  tftdAc  grariij^ 

of  »8S.  Aaofber,  froB  Kaepeisly  m  StaJiwdJure,' 
is  of  Ae  specific  grvity  of  S96S,  aad  to  iafaaUe  as  to 
be  ased  for  fTB-staaes.  Accoidiag  to  Fahran  the  grit, 
stoae  is  of  greater  or  less  hardaess,  aaisdy  of  a  grrr, 
aadsoaetiaMS  of  a  jellowiA  csloar,  i—pogcd  a 
fiSceoos  aad  Bscaocoas  snd,  bat  rardy  of  a  sparry 
kiad:  widi  greater  or  SBaDer  parti«ifs  doeeiyeaB- 
pacted  br  aa  argfflaeeoas  ceaeat^  It  gires  soMe  sparks 
with  «fed,  B  ia&solable  for  the  east  part  in  ad^ 
aci  TiirifetUe  in  a  stroag  fire. 

GRITS.    See  Gwox-n. 

GROATS,  oaes  after  the  halk  are  takes  oC  or 
great  oat-»eaI.  A  decocfioa  of  these  is  a  sofler  aad 
Boie  dcgaat  food  for  side  peisaas,  thaa  grad  Bade 
by  bmliaf  t^t  nieaL    la  loadoa  these  are  called 

GRQIN.  ia  aaatony,  that  part  of  the  heDy  Kxt 
the  th^ii.  I-  Tol.  of  the  Phaos^^hacal  Trssac 
tioBS  is  ac  :  : :  i  remarkable  case,  where  a  peg 

of  wood  -"ij  ;^   -        'r:n  Ae  groia  irf  a  yoa^  wo_ 

■oat  of  21.  after  i:  ^aiaed  sixferaa  years  is.  -^  i 

stDBaeh  and  in-f^r  -  :  Jsbec«aecideataHyr*^i-. 
lowed  whc^i     £         ; :  :     rTe  veais  of  aee. 

GROMWfXl.  :.i:iO>'.  See  IIxeso  ii  . 
xnf. 

GROTTO  DEL  CAXl.  z       f        -  z  -  7  : 
XBoD,  foar  leagaes  fron  : 
are  of  a  BephirWa'  :  -  i  ^    _ : 
is  called  tooBB  ves.'. 
Mead  desn^bes  it  :        .  , 
loBg.  and  srs  bread     J  :  i 
a  thia,  sabfiie,  -wirz. 
ceran^  eye,  whick  in  - 
here aad  theic^  bat  in  •;  i  ^ 
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Ae  whale  sarfiwe  d  fibe  faottov  of  Oe  care  ;  hacnmti 
this reanrkable  dtfiereace  inaa  ciBiaiia  rapoazs,  that 
it -does  ao^  like  mmAe,  depsne  Useif  iaso  tae 
bmt  qaickfy  after  its  r»e  £dls  hack  a^ua.  aad  rsSaias 
to  the  earth,  the  co!ear  af  the  sides  of  the  g?otro  be- 
iag  the  wtiMUue.  of  its  aaceat ;  for  «o  ^t  is  of  a 
darkish  greea,  bat  hj^er,  oalr  dee  eoioar  of  coBaMwa 
earth.  Dr.  Mead  faaad  ao  Bcwveaieace  ia  siaadb^ 
iait:  aor  is  aay  aaiBal,  if  its  head  be  abase  ihs  anrk, 
m  the  least  iajarcd.  Bat  whea  Oe  head  of  a  dog,  or 
of  aay  other  creafare.  s  fordhiy  kept  below  it;  oe, 
by  reasoaof  its  ■atllarnTj,  caaaot  hmid  is  head  abme 
iLf  it  preseady  loses  dl  BOtioa,  ^fls dowa  ia  aswooa, 
fhrBaAs  beiag  ooarabed,  till  at  last  a«  BO.-e  dgas  of 
fiCe  appear  tiua  a  very  weak  aad  absoet  lascwahF^ 
beatiag  of  the  heart  aad  arteries;  which,  if  the  aMaal 
belefcaltdeloBger,  qait^ly  eeasEs  too,  aad  dwahe 
is  irrccoraaUe  :  bat  M  he  he  ^satchrd  oo^,  aad  hud 
at  Ae  aar^  he  saoa  eoBca  to  fife  a^n,  aad 

sooaer  yet  if  threwa  iato  the  adjaoait  lake.  It  k  aow 
weO  kaowa  that  this  stesB  is  aodnag  dse  thas  car. 
bone  acid,  iBsasag  oat  of  die  eud|  iawery  great  qcaa- 
titT.  froB  a  eaase  aot  as  yet  kaowa. 

GROTTO  DEL  S£Bi%  ;  a  sabCaiaauies  caren 
Bear  the  uUage  of  Sana,  eight  Biles  &bb  the  cur  of 
BcacoM  ia  Italy,  desoAerf  by  EinherdBs:  "^  Tfae 
groOm  dd  Mcrfi  m  b^g  eaeagh  to  h^  two  persons.  Ic 
is  perforated  with  sererd  fistdar  apertom,  iiiaa  shii 
ia  Baner  of  a  aeve  :  oataf  wkica,  at  the  brrTBiaia- 
of  the  spdag  aeasoa,  isaes  a  aaaaaoas  hra^  of  y  ooi^S 
<aaVrt  of  disen  eoioais,  bat  all  €ree  fkaa  aay  parts, 
cdar  poisoaoas  qadiCy.  Ia  this  care  they  expose 
Aeir  Iqpers,  paralytics,  arthritics,  aad  dephaatiac 
pafieats,  qdteaaked;  where,  the  wa^Bth  of  the  sab- 
toiaamas  itrwm  leaalwaig  thcB ia» a  sweat,  aadihe 
sopeats  cfiagiag  waiiaadj  aD  araaad,  filing  aat 
asckiag  theB,  they  birroaw  so  tharoaghly  freed  of  al 
their  Titioar  haBiiai  i,  that,  apoa  repeaaag  the  ope- 
latioa  for  soBe  taae,  they  beeoae  perfectly  restored." 
Tlis  care  Kinder  riated  hiBirtf,  aad  food  it  waiB, 
aad  every  war  ^recahSe  to  the  de&ci"ptiaa  gicea  of  vl. 
TIr  iw  i'hi  hob  ibI  hi  ad  i  naiBBiBj,  hiiiiiii^aiii  c 
ia  dHB:  thoagjh  he  BisKd  seciag  the  serpea^  kaot 
be^  the  seasaa  ^  dam  crccp^  oat.  Yethesnrs 
great  attAer  of  thdr  exBTK,  eraloaig.hr,  aad  a  aeigh- 
boanbg  dB,  ladea  with  tkai;  aa  doabt  to  iMivagihea 
the  precRksMBS  of  this  woadexf  d  r^ae^. 

GROC:XD  AVmWORT.  -See  Inches  crrrsixi 

GilOLJiLprVE.  Se5CHA::^:rT5. 

-  F-L' .  M -> : -       :cyp-PF tie  Arr^kzi 
:  ■  -    -1  .  '  J.-t:  a  vlir.z  z^-jr^i-tl  ia 
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pure,  clear,  and  savory  oil.  -which,  in  the  opinion  of 

Dr.  \A  atson,  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes,  both 
culinary  and  medicinal,  as  those  obtained  trom  olives 
or  almonds.  The  oil  of  ground-nuts,  however,  pos- 
sesses a  great  advantage,  as  it  will  admit  of  being  kept 
for  a  considerable  time,  without  becoming  rancid,  or 
requiring  any  particular  care,  even  during  the  heat  of 
summer.  As  one  bushel  of  the  seeds,  when  expressed, 
yields  a  gallon  of  pure  oil  without,  and  a  much  larger 
quantity,  though  of  inferior  quality,  with  the  aid  of 
heat,  they  deserve  to  be  more  generally  known  and 
imported.  The  value  of  a  bushel  of  these  nuts,  in 
South  Carolina,  did  not  exceed  eight-pence  in  the 
year  1768,  when  specimens  of  the  seeds  were  produced 
before  the  Royal  Society,  and  an  account  given  in 
Jheir  Transactions  for  1769. 

GROUND-NUT,  ot  Earth-nut.    See  Pig-xut. 

GROWTH;  the  accumulation  of  substance  in  living 
bodies,  by  which  they  become  of  the  size  and  bulk 
which  nature  intended.  Afterbirth  a  child  continues 
to  grow,  but  always  more  slowly  the  older  he  is.  There 
are  many  concurring  causes,  why  the  growth  is  conti- 
nually rendered  less  and  less.  Many  vessels  seem  to 
be  stopped  up,  both  becau^e  they  are  compressed  by 
the  neighbouring  torrent  of  blood  flowing  through  the 
great  arterious  tube,  and  because  the  blood  being  now 
become  more  viscid  more  easily  coagulates.  But  the 
harder  kind  of  food  that  is  now  used,  throws  in'to  the 
blood  more  terrestrial  parts;  which  being  carried 
through  the  whole  body  along  with  the  nutritious  juice, 
renders  all  the  parts  harder,  as  the  bones,  teeth,  car- 
tilages, tendon^,  ligaments,  vessels,  membranes,  and 
cellu'ar  texture  ;  so  that  an  increase  of  hardness  may 
be  perceived  in  them,  even  by  touching  tiiem  with  the 
£nger.  A^'herefore,  since  the  blood  flows  from  the 
heart  through  fewer  canals,  and  since  all  parts  which 
should  be  lengthened  or  distended  are  grown  harder, 
it  necessarily  follows,  that  those  which  ought  to  in- 
crca  e  in  bulk,  will  yield  less  and  less  to  the  impulse  of 
the  heart. 

But  the  heart  likewise,  which  is  the  part  that  is  first 
consolidated  among  all  the  soft  ones,  increases  less 
than  any  other  part  of  the  whole  body  :  and  while  the 
much  more  tender  limbs  and  soiter  viscera  are  dis- 
tended, the  proportional  bulk  of  the  heart  to  the  rest 
©f  the  body  grows  continually  less  and  less,  till  at  last 
its  prcporiion  to  the  body  of  the  adult  becomes  eight 
times  less  than  what  it  was  in  the  new-born  infant. 
At  the  same  time,  from  that  very  density  which  it  has 
so  quickly  acquired,  it  becomes  less  irritable,  and  is 
contracted  less  frequently  within  a  given  time.  Thus, 
whi'e  the  rtsisting  forces  are  augmented,  the  distend- 
ing ones  are  at  the  same  time  diminished. 

There  will  therefore,  sooner  or  later,  be  an  end  of 
the  increase  of  bulk  ;  and  that  will  happen  so  much  the 
sooner  as  the  heart  has  had  the  more  frequent  and  vivid 
contractions :  but  this  cessation  of  growth  will  take 
plac-ewhen  the  cartilaginous  crusts  of  all  the  bones  are 
now  become  so  thin,  that  they  cannot  yield  to  the 
inerea-e  of  the  bony  part.  In  women,  the  menses  seem 
to  put  a»  earlier  than  usual  stop  to  the  growth.  In 
cariiiaginous  fishes,  the  growth  is  perpetual. 


There  is  no  state  in  which  nature  by  a  perennial 
progress  induces  a  continual  decrease  from  the  first 
conception.  It  is  said  however  to  take  place,  when 
there  is  neither  any  increase  of  bulk,  nor  yet  does  anj 
visible  decrease  take  place. 

For  we  are  all  perpetually  consuming.  Nor  do  vre 
only  lose  the  fluid  parts  of  our  bodies,  but  in  short 
even  those  which  are  reckoned  to  be  the  most  solid. 
For  even  the  bones  are  changed  ;  and  the  teeth,  which 
are  harder  than  the  bones,  increase  in  bulk  when  the 
attrition  of  the  opposite  teeth  has  ceased  to  wear  them 
away,  and  therefore  their  elements  are  changed  :  even 
the  iibres  of  ivory  in  an  elephant's  tooth,  after  having 
been  divided  by  the  entrance  of  a  leaden  bullet,  have 
grown  in  a  curve  direction,  and  completely  inclosed 
the  ball.  The  bony  juice  likewise  is  changed  ;  for  in 
some  cases  the  bones  grow  soft,  in  others  they  swell 
out  in  bony  tumors  :  even'  cicatrices  themselves  have  a 
manifest  growth,  otherwise  they  would  not  be  suiiici. 
ent  in  an  adult  person  to  close  up  a  wound  which  he 
had  received  when  a  boy;  and  a  great  quantity  of  the 
earthy  ^Tart  of  our  bodies  goes  off  by  urine,  as  is  seen 
in  some  diseases,  particularly  in  diabetes. 

By  Grozoth  also  is  particularly  understood  tjie  gra- 
dual increase  of  bulk  and  stature  that  takes  place  in 
the  human  body,  to  a  certain  period.  The  growth  of 
the  human  species,  is  subject  to  great  variations  ;  of 
which  a  remarkable  instance  was  observed  in  Frauce 
in  the  year  1729,  when  the  Academy  of  Sciences  exa- 
mined a  boy,  who  was  then  only  seven  years  old,  and 
who  measured  four  feet  eight  inches  and  four  lines 
high  without  his  shoes.  His  mother  observed  the  signs 
of  puberty  in  him  at  two  years  old,  which  continued 
to  increase  very  quick,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  usual 
standard.  At  four  years  old  he  was  able  to  lift  and 
toss  the  common  bundles  of  hay  in  stables  into  the 
horses'  racks  :  and  at  six  years  old  could  lift  as  much 
as  a  sturdy  fellow  of  twenty.  But  though  he  thus  in- 
creased in  bodily  strength,  his  understanding  Was  no 
greater  than  is  usual  with  children  of  his  age,  and  their 
playthings  were  also  his  favourite  amusements. 

Another  boy,  a  na^!rc  of  the  hamlet  of  Bouzanquet, 
in  the  then  diocese  of  Alais,  though  of  a  strong  constitu- 
tion, appeared  to  be  knit  and  stitt  inhis  joints  till  he  was 
about  four  years  and  a  half  old.  During  this  time  no- 
thing farther  was  remarkable  of  him  than  an  extraor- 
dinary appetite,  which  was  satisfied  no  otherwise  than 
by  giving  him  plenty  of  the  common  aliments  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  consisting  of  rye-bread, 
ychesnuts,  bacon,  and  water;  but  his  limbs  soon  be- 
coming supple  and  pliable,  and  his  body  beginning 
to  expand  itself,  he  grew  up  in  so  extraordinary  a 
manner,  that  a:  the  age  of  five  years  he  measured  lour 
feet  thifc  inches :  some  months  after  he  vVas  four  feet 
eleven  inches  ;  and  at  six,  five  feet,  and  bulky  in  pro- 
portion. Ills  growth  was  so  rapid,  that  one  might 
fancy  he  saw  hini  grow :  every  monih  his  clothes 
required  to  be  made  longer  and  wider  ;  and  what  was 
still  very  extraordinary  in  his  growth,  it  was  not  pre- 
ceded by  any  sickness,  nor  accompanied  with  any  pain 
in  any  part  of  his  body.  At  the  age  of  five  years  his 
Toice  chaBged,  his  beard  began  to  appear,  and  at  six 
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he  had  as  much  as  a  man  of  thirty:  in  short,  all  the 
unquestionable  marks  oi  puberry  were  visible  in  him. 
It  Mas  not  doubted  in  the  country  b;it  th;s  child  was, 
at  five  ytars  old,  or  five  and  a  hali".  in  a  condition  of 
begetting  other  children  ;  which  induced  ihe  rec  or  of 
the  parish  to  recommend  to  his  mother  that  she  would 
kei'p  iiim  from  too  familiar  a  conversation  with  ci.iKiren 
of  the  other  sex.  Though  his  wit  was  riper  than  is 
commonly  observable  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  years, 
yet.its  progress  was  not  in  proportion  to  that  of  his 
body.  His  air  and  manner  still  re  ained  something 
childish,  though  by  his  b^ik  and  stature  he  resembled 
a  complete  man,  which  at  first  ^ight  produced  a  very 
singular  contrast.  His  voice  was  strong  and  manly, 
and  his  great  strength  rendered  himalrtady  fit  tor  the 
labours  of  the  country.  At  the  age  oi  five  years,  he 
Gould  carry  to  a  good  distance  ihree  measures  of  rye, 
weighing  eighfy-four  pounds  ;  when  turned  oi  six,  he 
could  lift  up  easily  on  his  shcuklers,  and  cany  loads  of, 
150  pounds  weight  a  good  way  ol!';  and  these  exercises 
were  exhibited  by  bins  as  often  as  the  carious  engaged 
him  thc  eto  by  a  reward.  .Such  beginnings  made  peo- 
ple think  that  he  would  shoot  up  into  a  giant.  A 
mountebank  was  already  soliciting  his  parents  for  him, 
and  tiattering  them  with  hopes  of  putting  him  in  a  way 
of  making  a  great  fortune.  l3ut  all  these  hopes  sud- 
denly vanished.  liis  legs  became  crooked,  hi"-  body 
shrunk,  bis  strength  diminished,  his  voice  gi  ew  sen- 
sibly weaker,  and  he  at  last  sunk  into  a  total  im- 
becility. 

In  the  Paris  Memoirs  also  there  is  an  account  of  a 
girl  who  had  her  menses  at  the  age  of  three  months. 
When  four  years  old,  she  was  four  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  and  had  her  limbs  well  proportioned  to  that 
height,  her  breasts  large  and  plnmp,  and  the  parts  of 
generation  like  those  of  a  girl  of  eighteen  ;  so  that 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that-she  was  marriageable  at  (hat 
time,  and  capable  of  being  a  mother  of  children. 
Thtse  things  are  more  singular  and  marvellous  in  the 
northern  than  in  the  southern  climates,  where  the  fe- 
Diales  come  sooner  to  maturity.  In  some  places  of  the 
East  Indies,  the  girls,  it  is  said,  have  children  at  nine 
ye?.rs  of  age. 

Many  other  instances  of  extraordinary  growth  might 
be  brought,  but  the  particulars  are  not  remarkably 
diftercnt  from  those  already  related.  It  is  at  first  sight 
astonishing  that  children  of  such  early  and  prodigious 
growth  do  not  become  giants :  but  when  we  con^ider, 
that  the  signs  of  puberty  appear  so  much  soojier  than 
(hey  ought,  it  seems  evident  that  the  whole  is  only  a 
more  than  usually  rapid  expansion  of  the  parts,  as  in 
hot  climates ;  and  accordingly  it  is  observed,  that  such 
children,  instead  of  becoming  giants,  always  decay  and 
die,  apparently  of  old  age.  lung  before  the  natural 
tc'm  of  human  life. 

GRUINA'LES,  (from  gritx,  a  crane)  ;  the  name 
cf  the  fourteenth  order  in  Liunius's  Fragments  of  a 
Katural  iNIethod,  consisting  of  geranium,  and  a  few 
other  genera  which  the  author  considers  as  allied  to  it 
in  their  habit  and  external  structure.  See  Boiixy, 
page  50. 

GRUME,  a  term  denoting  a  thick  viscid  consistence 
of  a  fluid,  like  what  we  call  ropj/;  as  the  white  of  an 


eg^,  or  clotted  like  cold  bl'.'od.  lienor'  grumou^  bloody 
u  that  which  is  suppoied  too  thick  for  circulation,  or 
found  stagnated  in  b.  uised  par  s. 

GRL'TCM,  or  MILIUM  ;  a  hard  white  t';b:-rcle  of 
the  ^kin,  resembling  in  size  and  a-ppearance  a  niillet- 
seed. 

GRYPHO'.>=iIS,  {ypv^ogig;  from  ypvtow,  to  incur, 
vute)  ;  a  disease  of  the"  na:l.-,  wiiich  tii'."-i  inwa;  ds,  aad 
irritate  the  soft  parts  below.  Tiii-  is  b^st  remedied  by 
thinning  the  middle  of  the  nail,  which  i^  g  noraii  v  too 
thick  and  brittle;  for  by  that  mean-,  ."he  sides  wiil  re- 
cede, and  the  soft  parts  be  reliev-d 

GUA'IACUM,  (I'rom  the  Spanish  Guuijucun^  v.hjch 
is  formed  from  the  Indian  Hoa/acan) ;  o.ncinal  g.ia  a- 
cum.  This  tree,  Guiuicum  ojfi'^hrde  folii^  bijngis  ob- 
tusis  of  LinniEus;  Class,  Decandria.  Order,  Monogij- 
7ita,  is  a  native  of  the  West  India  inlands.  The  wood, 
gum,  bark,  fruit,  and  even  ihe  Uowers,  have  been- 
found  -to  po  sess  medicinal  qualities.  The  wood  is 
heavier  than  water,  very  hard,  resinous,  and  of  a 
greenish-black  colour.  Its  tasie  is  bitterish,  and  when 
kindled  it  gives  out  a  pleasant  smell.  It  is  brought 
either  in  pieces,  which  are  sometimes  covered  with  a 
pale  yellow  alburnum,  or  already  rasped;  when,  by  di- 
vision, its  colour  ajipears  greenish,  brown,  or  yellow, 
"i  he  bark  is  thin,  of  an  ash-grey  or  blackish  colour, 
and  a|  p  ircntly  composed  of  several  lamina;.  It  is  less 
resinous  than  the  wood.  Neumann  got  from  7CS0 
parts  of  the  wood  1680  alcoholic,  and  280  watery  ex- 
tract, and  inver-e-ly  740  watery,  and  960  alcoholic  ; 
from  3840  of  the  bark,  he  got  3G0  alcoholic,  and  320 
watery,  and  inversely  620  watery,  and  240  alcoholic. 
'J'he  resin  exudes  spontaneously  in  tears,  but  is  princi- 
pally obtained  by  sawing  the  wood  into  billets  about 
three  feet  long,  which  are  then  bored  with  an  augre 
longitudinally.  One  end  of  these  is  laid  upon  a  fire, 
so  that  a  calabash  may  receive  the  melted  resin,  which 
runs  through  the  hole  as  the  wood  burns.  It  may  be 
also  obtained  by  boiling  the  chips  or  sawings  of  the 
wood  in  water  and  muriate  of  soda.  The  resin  swims 
at  the  top,  and  may  be  skimmed  off^  This  resin  has 
a  brownish  yellow  colour  externally.  When  held 
against  the  light  it  is  transparent,  breaks  with  a  uniform 
smooth  shining  fracture,  of  a  bluish-green  colour,  pul- 
verizable,  powder  of  a  white  colour,  gradually  becom- 
ing bluish-green;  fusible  in  a  moderate  heat,  but  not 
softened  by  the  heat  of  the  fingers;  soluble  in  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  water,  (Neumann  got  from  480  parts  400 
alcoholic,  and  only  10  watery  extract,  and  inversely 
80  watery,  and  280  alcoholic):  without  proper  smell 
or  taste,  but  when  thrown  on  hot  coals  difiusing  an 
agreeable  odour,  and  when  swallowed  in  a  state  of 
minute  division,  causing  an  insurterable  burning  and 
prickling  in  the  throat.  It  therefore  is  not  a  gura-resin, 
but  a  pure  resin.  It>is  sometimes  adulter.ited  with 
colophony  or  common  resin,  bat  the  fraud  is  easily 
detected  by  the  smell  of  turpentine  which  it  emits 
when  thrown  on  live  coals. 

If  taken  internally,  guaiacum  commonly  excites 
warmth  in  the  stomach,  a  dryness  of  the  mouth,  with 
some  thirst.  It  increases  the  heat  of  the  body,  and 
quickens  the  circulation.  If  the  patient  be  kept  warm, 
it  produces  diaphoresis  j  if  exposed  freely  to  the  air. 
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as  insreased  flow  of  urine.  In  large  doses,  howerer, 
it  acts  as  a  purgative.  It  is  a  useful  remedy,  1.  In 
riieumatism  and  gout.  2.  In  certain  venereal  symp- 
toms ;  as  in  foul  indolent  ulcers,  and  a  tliickened  state 
o-f  the  ligamen'.s  or  periosteum,  remaining  after  a  mer- 
curial course.  This  remedy  w  ill  also  suspend  the  pro- 
gress of  some  of  the  secondary  symptoms,  but  it  is  to- 
tally incapable  of  eradicating  the  disease,  of  itself,  as 
was  fonnerly  pretended.  3.  It  is  of  service  in  cuta- 
neous diseases.  4.  In  ozaena  and  scrofulous  affecti- 
ons of  the  membranes  and  ligaments. 

Lignum  guaiacum  is  always  exhibited  in  decoction  ; 
yet,  from  the  resinous  nature  of  the  active  constituent 
of  this  substance,  this  cannot  be  a  very  active  prepa- 
ration, as  the  menstruum  is  totally  incapable  of  dissolv- 
ing, though  it  may  suspend  a  little  of  the  resin.  The 
decoction  of  an  ounce  may  be  drunk  in  convenient 
do^es  in  the  course  of  a  day. 

The  resin  may  be  exhibited  in  substance,  either 
made  into  pills,  or  suspended  in  water  with  mucilage 
of  gum  arable,  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion  ;  in  which 
way  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  may  be  taken  in  the  day. 
Or  we  may  give  about  half  an  ounce  of  the  tincture, 
with  some  mucilage  and  syrup,  and  two  ounces  of  wa- 
ter, as  a  sudorific  dose  for  an  adult.  Lastly,  it  may 
1)6  combined  with  an  alkali,  forming  a  kind  of 
emulsion. 

The  officinal  preparations  in  which  this  remedy  is 
found,  are  thefollowing  : — Ttnci.  guaiac.  Edin.  Tinct. 
guaiac.  ammon,  Edin.  Lond.  Dubl.  Piilv.  Aloet.  cum. 
guaiac.  Lond.  Decoct,  guaiac.  comp,  Edin.  Decoct, 
xars.  comp.  Lond.  Dubl. 

GUILA'NDINA  MORI'NGA;  theGubernaculium 
tree  which  affords  the  lignum  nephriticnm,  and  the 
bcn-nut.    See  Ijignum  nepiiriticum  and  Ben-nut, 

GUINEA-PEPPER.    See  Capsicum. 

GUINEA-WORxM  ;  the  Gordius  Medinensis.,  or 
inascular  hair-worm,  of  Linnaeus.  See  Gordius.  In 
hot  countries  this  worm  gets  into  the  feet  and  legs  of 
ihe  inhabitants,  and  produces  a  very  troublesome  ul- 
cer, which  can  only  be  curt'd  by  seizing  the  worm,  and 
extracting  a  little  of  it,  day  by  day,  till  the  whole  is 
drawn  out  entire.  The  name  of  Medinensis  Vena  was 
given  to  it  by  the  Arabians,  who  called  it  vena.,  be- 
cause they  doubted  its  being  a  living  animal,  and  Mc- 
M!?iensis,  from  its  being  frequent  at  Medina. 

GUM.    Sec  GuMMi. 

GUM-BOIL.    See  Parulis. 

GU'MMA,  a  strumous  tumor  on  the  periosteum  of 
a  bone;  thus  called  from  the  resemblance  of  its  con- 
tents to  a  gummy  substance.  When  the  cause  appears, 
and  the  indisposition  of  the  habit  in  general  is  got  the 
better  of,  some  attempt  the  cure  by  pressure,  adapted  to 
the  part.  These  tumors  frequently  are  the  consequence 
of  syphilis,  and  removable  only  by  mercury. 

GU^MMI,  CJUM  ;  a  concrete  vegetable  juice,  of  no 
particular  smell  or  taste,  becoming  viscous  and  tena- 
cious when  moistened  with  water  ;  totally  dissolving  in 
water  into  a  liquid,  more  or  less  glutinous  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  the  gum  ;  not  dissolving  in  ardent 
spirits  or  in  oils  ;  burning  in  the  fire  to  a  black  coal, 
without  melting  or  catching  flame;  suffering  no  dissi- 
pation in  the  heat  ef  boiling  water.    The  true  gums 


are  gum  arable,  gum  tragacanth,  gum  Senegal,  the  gam 
of  cherry  and  plum  trees,  and  such  like.  All  else 
have  more  or  less  of  resin  in  them  and  are  thence  call, 
ed  Gum-resins.  By  way  of  eminence,  the  name  of 
gum  is  given  to  the  produce  of  a  species  of  Mimosa. 
See  Arabic,  Gum.  One  ounce  of  this  renders  a  pint 
of  water  considerably  glutinous  :  four  ounces  give  it 
a  thick  syrupy  consistence  :  but  for  mucilage,  one  part 
gum  to  two  parrs  water  is  required  ;  and  for  some  pur- 
poses, an  equal  proportion  is  necessary.  In  Dr.  Per- 
cival's  Essays,  Vol.  I.  p.  319,  &c.  we  have  a  good 
account,  by  Mr.  Henry,  of  the  faculty  which  this  gum 
has,  of  dissolving  and  keeping  suspended  in  water,  not 
only  resinous  but  also  other  substances  which  should 
seem  not  likely  to  be  affected  by  it. 

In  Mr.  Ilasselquist's  Travels,  we  have  an  instance  of 
the  extraordinary  nutritive  virtues  of  this  gum.  "  The 
Abyssinians  (says  he)  make  a  journey  every  year  to 
Cairo,  to  sell  the  products  of  their  country.  They 
must  travel  over  terrible  deserts,  and  their  journey 
depends  as  much  on  the  weather  as  a  voyage  at  sea  ; 
consequently  they  know  as  little  as  a  seaman  how  long 
they  must  be  on  their  journey  ;  and  the  necessaries  of. 
life  may  chance  to  fail  them  when  the  journey  lasts 
too  long.  This  happened  to  the  Abyssinian  caravan 
in  the  year  1740 ;  their  provisions  being  consumed 
when  they  had  still  two  months  to  travel.  Ifiey  were 
tlien  obliged  to  search  for  something  among  their  mer- 
chandise wherewith  tlM^y  might  support  nature;  and 
found  nothing  more  proper  than  gum  arabic,  of  which 
they  had  a  considerable  quantity  along  with  them. 
This  served  to  support  above  1000  persons  for  twa 
months  ;  and  the  caravan  at  last  arrived  at  Cairo 
without  any  great  loss  of  people  either  by  hunger  or 
diseases." 

GU'MMI  ARA'BICUM.    See  Arabicum  gummi. 

GU'MMI  CARA'NNiE.    Se^  Caranna. 

GU'MMI  CERASO'RUM;  the  juice  which  exudes 
from  the  bark  of  the  cherry  tree.  It  is  very  similar  to 
gum  arabic,  for  which  it  is  often  substituted. 

GU'MMI  CHIBOU ;  a  spurious  kind  of  gum  elemi, 
but  little  used. 

GU'MMI  COURBARIL;  an  epithet  sometimes 
applied  to  the  juice  of  the  Hijmencea  courburil.  See 
Anime. 

GU'MMI  GAXDA.    See  Gaud  a. 

GU'MMI  GAMBIE'NSE.    See  Kino.  - 

GU^VIMI  GU'TTiE.    See  Gambogia. 

GU'MMI  HE'DER^,  ivy  gum;  the  resinous  juice 
of  the  Ileclera  helix  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  imported  from 
the  East  Indies,  though  it  may  be  also  collected  from 
trees  in  this  country.  It  is  brought  over  in  hard  com- 
pact masses,  externally  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  in- 
ternally of  a  bright  brownish  yellow,  with  reddish 
specks  or  veins.  It  has  a  strong,  resinous,  agreeable 
smell,  and  an  astringent  taste.  Though  never  used  in 
the  practice  of  the  present  day,  at  least  in  this  coun- 
try, it  is  said  to  possess  corroboratit,  astringent,  and 
antispasmodic  properties. 

GU'MMI  JUNIPERFNUM.   See  Sandarack. 

GU'MMI  KIKEKUNEMALO.  See  Kikekune- 
mauo. 

GUM-RESINS ;  a  name  for  such  of  the  juices  of 
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plants  as  are  mixed  with  resin,  and  an  exractire  mat- 
ter,  which  has  been  taken  for  a  gummy  substance.  They 
seldom  flow  naturally  from  plants,  but  are  mostly  ex- 
tracted by  incision,  in  the  form  of  white,  yellow,  or 
dark  red  fluids,  which  dry  more  or  less  quickly.  Wa- 
ter, spirit  of  wine,  wine,  or  Tinegar,  dissolve  them  only 
in  part,  according  to  the  proportion  they  contain  of  re- 
sin or  extract.  Gura-resinsmay  also  be  procured  by  art, 
by  digesting  the  parts  of  vegetables  containing  the 
gum-resin  in  diluted  alcohol,  and  then  evaporating  it. 
For  this  reason  most  tinctures  contain  gum-resin.  I'lie 
principal  gum-resins  employed  medicinally  are  aloes, 
ammoniacum,  asaftetida,  galbanum,  gambogia,  guaia- 
cum,  myrrha,  olibanum,  opoponax,  sagapenum,  sar- 
cocotla,  scammoniiim,  and  styrax. 

GUM  SENEGAL  ;  a  gum  extremely  resemblinggum 
arable,  brought  to  us  from  the  country  through  which 
the  river  Senegal  runs,  in  loose  or  single  drops:  but 
these  are  much  larger  than  usually  are  those  of  the  gum 
arable.  Sometimes  it  is  of  the  bigness  of  an  egg,  and 
sometimes  much  larger;  the  surface  is  very  rougher 
wrinkled,  and  appears  much  less  bright  than  the  inner 
subslance  where  the  masses  are  broken.  It  has  no 
smell,  and  scarcely  any  taste.  It  is  probably  produced 
from  a  tree  of  the  same  kind  with  the  former.  The 
virtues  of  it  are  the  same  with  the  gum  arabic  ;  but  it 
is  rarely  used  in  medicine,  unless  as  being  fraudulendy 
mixed  with  the  gum  arabic :  the  dyers  and  ofher  arti- 
ficers consume  the  great  quantifies  of  it  that  are  annu- 
ally imported  hither.  The  negroes  dissolve  it  in  milk, 
and  in  (hat  state  make  it  a  principal  ingredient  in  many 
of  their  dishes,  and  often  feed  on  it  alone. 

GUMS;  gingivie:  the  very  vascular  and  elastic  sub- 
stance covering  the  two  sides  of  the  whole  alveolary  bor- 
der of  both  jaws.  It  insinuates  itself  between  all  the 
teeth,  surrounds  the  col'ar  of  each  tooth  in  particular, 
and  adheres  very  strongly  to  them.  Therefore  the 
outer  and  inner  gums  are  continuous,  and  both  toge- 
ther form  just  as  many  openings  as  there  are  teeth. 
The  substance  of  the  gums  is  of  a  very  singular  struc- 
ture, resembling,  iu  some  measure,  the  texture  of  a  hat, 
calculated  to  be  very  compact  and  elastic.  It  is  not 
immediately  fixed  to  the  bones  of  the  jaws,  but  by  the 
intervention  of  tlie  periosteum,  with  which  it  is  per- 
fectly united  ;  and  it  is  covered  by  a  fine  strong  even 
membrane,  which  sticks  very  close  to  the  substance  of 
the  gums;  and  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  that  thin 
membrane  which  passes  to  the  cheeks  and  lips,  and  of 
that  which  goes  to  the  tongue. 

The  gums  are  apt  to  become  spongy,  and  to  separate 
from  the  teeth  :  and  the  cause  is  frequently  a  stony 
tartarous  kind  of  erust,  which  forms  itself  there  :  but 
when  efl"ectually  separated  by  an  operation  which  the 
dentists  call  scaling,  the  gums  soon  return  to  their  for- 
mer state.  If  rubbed  daily  with  a  brush  composed  of 
very  stifi"  bristles,  the  tartar  will  not  only  be  prevented 
from  accumulating,  but  the  gums,  from  being  tender 
and  apt  <:o  bleed,  will  become  hard  and  firm.  Cold 
water  is  as  useful  as  any  other  wash,  but  some  choose 
to  join  with  it  one  part  in  four  of  tincture  of  myrrh. 
The  sc'.irvy  is  another  disorder  which  afiects  the 
gums^  indeed,  when  a  scorbutic  disordei'  invades  the 


whole  habit,  its  first  symptom  is  a  putrid  state  ©f 
the  gums.    See  Scurvy. 

GUN-SHOT  WOUNDS  ;  such  wounds,  generally 
speaking,  as  are  the  consequence,  whether  mediate,  or 
immediate,  of  a  ball  fired  from  a  gun.  More  properly, 
however,  they  are  wounds  made  by  the  projection  of 
hard  obtuse  bodies,  the  greatest  number  of  which 
are  musket-balls ;  for  Mr.  Hunter  very  justly  observes, 
that  cannon-balls,  pieces  of  shells  and  stones  from 
ramparts  in  sieges,  or  splinters  of  wood,  &c.  when  on 
board  of  a  ship  in  an  engagement  at  sea,  can  hardly 
have  their  effects  ranked  among  gun-shot  Avounds. 
Wounds  of  this  kind  vary  according  to  circumstances; 
that  is,  according  to  the  kind  of  body  projected,  the 
velocity  of  the  body,  the  nature  and  peculiarities  of 
the  parts  injured,  &c. 

Gun-shot  wounds,  whatever  be  their  cause,  whether 
musket-ball,  cannon-ball,  shell.  &c.  are  in  general 
contused  wounds  ;  from  which  contusion  there  is  most 
commonly  a  part  of  the  solids  surrounding  the  wonnd 
deadened,  as  the  projecting  body  forced  its  way  through 
these  solids,  which  is  afterwards  thrown  off  in  form  of 
a  slough,  and  which  prevents  such  wounds  from  heal- 
ing by  the  first  in*ention,  or  by  means  of  the  adhesive 
iniiammation,  from  which  circumstance  most  of  them 
must  be  allowed  to  suppurate.  'J'his  does  not  always 
take  place  equally  in  every  gun-shot  wound,  nor  in 
every  part  of  the  same  wound  :  and  the  difference 
commonly  arises  from  the  variety  in  the  velocity  of  the 
body  projected  ;  for  we  find  in  them  many  cases,  where 
the  ball  has  passed  with  little  velocity,  which  is  often 
the  case  with  balls,  even  at  their  entrance,  but  most 
commonly  at  the  part  last  wounded  by  the  ball,  that 
the  wounds  are  often  healed  by  the  first  intention. 

Gun-shot  wounds,  from  the  circumstance  of  having 
a  part  killed,  in  general  do  not  inflame  so  readily  as 
those  produced  by  other  accidents;  and  this  backward- 
ness to  inflame  will  be  in  the  proportion  that  (he quan- 
tity of  deadened  parts  bears  to  the  extent  of  the  wound : 
from  which  circumstance  the  in9ammation  is  later  in 
coming  on,  more  especially  when  a  ball  passes  through 
a  fleshy  part  with  great  velocity  ;  because  they  will  be 
a  great  deal  deadened,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
wound  :  therefore,  inflammation  in  gun-shot  wounds 
is  less  than  in  wounds  in  general,  where  the  same  quan- 
tity of  mischief  has  heen  done;  and  this,  also,  is  in  an 
inverse  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  parts  deadened  ; 
inflammation  being  less  active  where  parts  are  to 
slough,  than  where  parts  have  been  destroyed  by  other 
means.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  ball  has  frac- 
tured some  bone,  which  fracture  in  the  bone  has  done 
considerable  mischief  to  the  soft  parts,  independent 
of  the  ball,  then  there  will  be  nearly  as  quick  inflam- 
mation as  in  a  compound  fracture  of  the  same  bone, 
because  the  deadened  part  bears  no  proportion  to  the 
laceration  or  wound  in  general. 

From  this  circumstance,  of  a  part  being  dead-ened, 
Mr.  Hunter  observes,  that  a  gun-shot  wound  is  often 
not  complistely  understood  at  first ;  for  it  is  at  first,  in 
many  cases,  impossible  to  know  what  parts  are  killed, 
whether  bone,  tendon,  or  soft  part,  till  the  deadened 
part  has  separated,  which  often  makes  it  a  much  more 
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complicated  wound  than  at  first  was  known  or  ima- 
gined ;  for  it  very  often  happens,  that  some  viscus,  or 
a  part  of  some  viscus,  or  a  part  of  a  large  artery,  or 
even  a  bone,  has  been  killed  by  the  blow,  which  does 
not  show  itself  till  the  slough  comes  away.  If,  for 
instance,  it  is  a  part  of  an  intestine  that  has  received 
a  contusion,  so  as  to  kill  it,  and  which  is  to  slough,  a 
new  symptom  will  most  probably  appear  from  the 
slough's  being  separated,  the  contents  of  the  intestine 
will  most  probably  come  through  the  wound;  and 
probably  the  same  thing  will  happen  when  any  other 
containing  viscus  is  in  part  deadened ;  but  those  cases 
will  not  be  so  dangerous,  as  if  the  same  loss  had  been 
produced  at  first,  for  by  this  time  all  communication 
will  be  cut  off  between  the  containing  and  contained 
parts :  nor  will  it  be  so  dangerous  as  when  a  consider- 
able blood-vessel  is  deadened  ;  for  in  this  case,  when 
the  slough  comes  off,  the  blood,  getting  a  free  passage 
into  the  wound,  as  also  out  of  it,  probably  death  will 
immediately  follow.'  If  this  ^rtery  is  internal,  nothing 
can  be  done;  if  in  an  extremity,  the  vessel  may  be 
either  taken  up,  or  probably  amputation  may  be  ne- 
cessary, to  save  the  person's  life;  therefore  an  early 
attention  should  be  paid  to  accidents,  where  such  an 
event  is  possible.  In  case  of  a  wound  being  deadened, 
an  exfoliation  takes  place. 

Gun-shot  wounds  are  often  such  as  do  much  mischief 
to  vital  parts,  the  effects  of  which  will  be  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  parts  wounded,  and  the  violence  of 
the  wound  ;  and  also  to  parts,  the  soundness  of  which 
are  essential  either  to  the  health  of  the  whole,  or  to 
the  uses  of  the  parts  wounded ;  such  as  some  viscus, 
whose  contents  are  voided  through  the  opening,  or 
joints,  the  disposition  of  which  is  slow  to  heal,  and 
whose  uses  are  impeded  when  healed. 

To  show  how  great  a  variety  of  circumstances  at- 
tends gun-shot  wounds,  Mr.  Hunter  recites  the  case  of 
an  officer  in  the  navy,  who  was  wounded  by  a  pistol 
ball,  in  the  right  side,  about  the  last  rib.  It  entered 
about  live  inches  from  the  navel,  and  appeared  on  the 
inside  of  the  skin,  about  two  inches  from  the  spinal 
process;  having  passed,  as  he  supposed,  among  the 
abdominal  muscles.  The  only  remarkable  thing  that 
occurred  was,  that  the  cellular  membrane  for  some 
way  about  the  passage  of  the  ball  was  oedematous, 
and  that  when  the  ball  was  extracted,  air  came  out 
along  with  it. 

Mr.  Hunter  states  the  varieties  between  one  gun- 
shot wound  and  another  to  arise,  in  many  instances, 
from  the  difference  in  the  velocity  of  the  body  pro- 
jected. He  says,  "  If  'the  velocity  of  the  ball  is 
small,  then  the  mischief  is  less  in  all  of  them  ;  there 
is  not  so  great  a  chance  of  their  being  compounded 
with  fractures  of  the  bones,  &c.  but  if  the  velocity  is 
sufficient  to  break  the  bone  it  hits,  the  bone  will  be 
much  more  splintered  than  if  the  velocity  had  been' 
very  considerably  ;  for  where  the  velocity  is  very  great, 
the  ball,  as  it  were,  takes  a  piece  out;  however,  all 
this  will  also  vary  according  to  the  hardness  of  the 
bone.  In  a  hard  bone  the  splinters  will  be  the  most 
frSKiucnt.  When  the  velocity  is  small,  the  direction 
of  the  wound  produced  by  the  ball  will,  in  common, 


not  be  so  straight,  therefore  its  direction  not  so 
readily  ascertained,  arising  from  the  easy  turn  of  tihs 
ball.  When  the  velocity  is  small,  the  deadened  part 
or  slough  is  always  less  ;  for  with  a  small  velocity,  a 
ball  would  seem  only  to  divide  parts,  while  when  the 
Telocity  is  great,  the  contrary  must  happen  :  from  this 
circumstance  it  is,  that  the  slough  is  larger  at  that  ori- 
fice where  the  ball  enters,  than  where  it  comes  out ; 
and  if  the  ball  meets  with  a  great  deal  of  resistance  ia 
its  passage  through,  there  will  very  probably  be  no 
slough  at  all  at  its  exit,  which  will  be,  therefore,  only 
a  lacerated  wound.  The  greater  the  velocity  of  the 
ball,  the  cleaner  it  wounds  the  parts,  so  much  so  as 
almost  to  be  similar  to  a  cut  with  a  sharp  instrument  ; 
from  which  circumstance  it  might  be  imagined,  that 
there  should  be  a  smaller  slough  :  but  I  suspect,  that  a 
certain  velocity  given  to  the  best  cutting  instrument, 
would  produce  a  slough  on  the  cut  edges  of  the  divided 
parts  ;  for  the  divided  parts  not  giving  way  equally  to 
the  velocity  of  the  dividing  body,  must  of  course  ba 
proportionally  bruised. 

"  Gun-shot  wounds  are  attended  with  less  bleeding 
than  most  others ;  however,  some  will  be  attended  with 
this  symptom  more  than  others,  even  in  the  same  part  : 
this  arises  from  the  manner  in  which  the  wound  is  pro- 
duced. Bleeding  arises  from  a  vessel  being  cut  or 
broken  ;  but  the  freedom  of  bleeding  arises  from  the 
manner  in  which  this  is  done  :  if  the  artery  is  cut  di- 
rectly across,  and  it  is  done  by  a  ball  passing  with  a 
considerable  velocity,  it  will  bleed  pretty  freely ;  if 
bruised,  and  in  some  degree  torn^  then  it  will  bleed 
less.  When  the  velocity  of  the.  ball  is  small,  the 
vessels  will  be  principally  torn,  for  they  will  have 
time  to  stretch  before  the  continuity  of  their  parts 
gives  way;  but  if  it  is  great,  they  will  bleed  more 
freely,  because  velocity  will  make  up  for  want  of 
sharpness. 

-  "  According  to  the  velocity  of  the  "ball,  so  is  the 
direction.  When  the  velocity  is  great,  the  direction 
of  the  ball  will  be  in  general  more  in  a  straight  line 
than  when  it  is  small ;  for  under  such  circumstances  the 
ball  more  easily  overcomes  obstructions,  and  therefore 
passes  on  in  its  first  direction. 

"  Velocity  in  the  ball  makes  parts  less  capable  of 
healing,  than  when  it  moves  with  a  small  impulse  ; 
therefore  gun-shot  wounds  in  pretty  thick  parts,  are  in 
general  later  of  healing  at  the  orifice  where  the  ball 
enters,  than  at  the  orifice  where  it  passes  out,  because 
it  becomes  in  some  degree  a  spent  ball ;  the  part  having 
less  slough,  being  only  torn,  which  will  often  admit  of 
being  healed  by  the  first  intention. 

"  In  cases  where  the  ball  passes  through,  and  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  have  one  orifice  more  depending 
than  the  other,  I  have  always  found  that  the  depend- 
ing orifice  healed  soonest,  and  more  certainly  so  if  the 
ball  came  out  that  way,  and  also  if  the  ball  had  been 
pretty  much  spent  in  its  passage,  therefore  it  will  re- 
quire art  to  keep  the  depending  orifice  open,  if  thought 
necessary  :  but  this  circumstance  of  its  being  a  spent 
ball  will  not  always  ha])pen,  because,  if  the  person  is 
near  the  gun  when  fired,  the  velocity  of  the  ball  will 
be  very  little  diminished  in  its  progress  through  the 
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soft  parts,  and,  therefore,  it  will  hare  nearly  the  same 
Telocity  on  both  sides. 

,  "  This  fact  of  the  lower  orifice  healing  soonest  is 
common  to  all  wounds,  and,  1  believe,  is  owing  to 
the  tumefaction  which  generally  arises  from  the  extra- 
Tasated  fluid  always  descending  to  the  lower  part,  and 
being  retarded  at  the  lower  orifice,  it  is  as  it  were 
stopped  there,  and  presses  the  tides  of  the  wound  to- 
gether, obliging  it  to  heal,  if  the  parts  have  not  been 
deadened:  this  is  evidently  the  case  after  the  intro- 
duction of  the  seton  in  the  hydrocele,  especially  if  the 
two  orifices  of  the  seton  are  at  some  distance  ;  but  in 
the  hydrocele  there  is  a  more  striking  reason  for  it, 
for  in  this  disease  the  extravasated  fluids  are  wholly  de- 
tained about  the  lower  oritice,  as  there  is  no  depending 
part  for  the  fluid  to  descend  to." 

After  enumerating  the  different  kinds  of  gun-shot 
■wounds,  which  are  sufficiently  spoken  of  above,  Mr. 
Hunter  speaks  of  the  treatment.  He  supposes  the 
almost  universal  practice  of  opening  immediately  upon 
their  being  received,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible,  the 
external  orifice  of  all  gun-shot  wounds  made  by  mus- 
ket-balls, to  have  arisen  from  an  opinion,  that  these 
wounds  have  a  something  peculiar  to  them,  which  is  to 
be  removed  by  the  opening.  The  most  probable  way 
of  accounting  for  the  first  introduction  of  this  prac- 
tice is,  from  the  wound  in  general  being  small,  and 
nearly  of  a  size  from  one  end  to  the  other;  also  the 
frequency  of  extraneous  bodies  being  forced  into  these 
wounds  by  the  ball,  or  the  ball  itself  remaining  there: 
for  the  way  in  which  these  wounds  are  made,  is  by 
the  introduction  of  an  extraneous  body  which  is  left 
there,  if  it  has  not  made  its  way  through,  so  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  wound  makes  a  lodgement  for 
itself,  often  carrying  before  it  clothes,  and  even  the 
parts  of  the  body  wounded,  such  as  the  skin,  &c. 
From  hence  it  would  naturally  appear,  at  first  view, 
that  there  was  an  immediate  necessity  to  search  after 
those  extraneous  bodies,  which  very  probably  led  the 
surgeon  to  do  it ;  and,  in  general,  the  impossibility  of 
finding  them,  and  even  of  extracting  them  when  found, 
without  dilatation,  gave  the  first  idea  of  opening  the 
mouths  of  these  wounds.  But,  from  experience,  they  al- 
tered this  practice  in  part,  and  became  not  so  desirous 
of  searching  after  these  extraneous  bodies  ;  for  they 
found  it  was  oftener  impossible  to  find  them  than  could 
at  first  have  been  imagined,  and,  when  found,  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  extract  them,  and  that  afterwards 
these  bodies  were  brought  to  the  skin  by  the  parts  them- 
selves, and  those  that  could  not  be  brought  to  the 
external  surface  in  this  way,  were  such  as  gave  little 
or  no  trouble  afterwards,  such  as  balls.  Yet  they  al- 
tered this  practice  only  so  far  as  respected  the  at- 
tempt to  extract  extraneous  bodies,  for  when  they 
found,  from  experience,  that  it  was  not  necessary,  nor 
possible,  to  extract  these  iniraediatelj'^,''yet  they  did  not 
see,  that  it  therefore  was  not  necessary  to  take  the  pre- 
vious or  leading  steps  towards  it. 

The  circumstance  of  gun-shot  wounds  being  con- 
tused, obliges  most  of  them  to  suppurate ;   there  is, 
therefore,  a  freer  passage  for  the  matter,  or  any  other 
extraneous  substance,  than  the  same  sized  wound  would 
Vol.  il. 


hare,  if  made  by  a  clean  cutting  instrument,  even  if 
not  allowed  to  heal  by  the  first  intention.  From  all 
this,  if  there  be  no  peculiarity  in  a  gun-shot  wound, 
Mr.  Hunter  thinks  the  dilating  of  them  as  a  general 
practice  should  be  rrjected. 

"  It  is  contrary,"  says  he,  "  to  all  the  rules  of 
surgery,  founded  on  our  knowledge  of  the  animal 
economy,  to  enlarge  wounds  simply  as  wounds.  No 
wound,  let  it  be  ever  so  small,  should  be  made  larger, 
excepting  when  preparatory  to  something  else,  which 
will  imply  a  complicated  wound,  and  which  is  to  be 
treated  accordingly.  It  should  not  be  opened  because 
it  is  a  wound,  but  because  there  is  something  neces- 
sary to  be  done,  which  cannot  be  executed,  unless 
the  wound  is  enlarged."  He  adds,  that  this  is  common 
surgery,  and  ought  also  to  be  military  surgery,  re- 
specting the  wounds,  which  form  the  subject  of  his 
remark;  and  he  proves  the  inutility  of  opening  gun- 
shot wounds,  as  a  general  practice,  by  shortly  reciting 
the  cases  of  four  Frenchmen,  and  a  British  soldier, 
wounded  on  the  day  of  the  landing  of  the  English 
army  on  the  island  of  Bell  isle.  These  persons  had 
nothing  at  all  done  to  their  wounds  for  four  days  after 
receiving  them;  and,  when  they  were  brought  to  the 
hospital,  their  wounds  were  only  dressed  superficially, 
and  they  all  recovered.  It  would,  he  allows,  be  ab- 
surd for  any  one  to  suppose  that  there  is  never  oc- 
casion to  dilate  gun-shot  wounds  at  all,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain there  are  very  few  in  which  it  is  actually  required. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine,  by  any  general  descrip- 
tion, what  those  are  that  ought  to  be  opened,  and 
what  those  are  that  ought  not ;  that  must  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  surgeon.  Some  general  rules  may, 
however,  be  given  with  regard  to  the  more  simple 
cases  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  more  complicated,  the 
particular  circumstances  of  each  case  are  the  only 
guide  ;  and  they  must  be  treated  according  to  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  surgery. 

If  a  ball  passes  through  the  fleshy  part,  where  it 
can  hurt  no  bone  in  its  way,  such  as  the  thickest  of  the 
thigh,  Mr.  Hunter  says,  in  such  a  simple  wound,  he 
can  see  no  reason  for  dilating,  because  no  purpose 
can  be  answered  by  it,  except  the  shortening  of  the 
depth  of  the  wound  made  by  the  ball,  which  can  be 
productive  of  no  benefit.  If  the  ball  does  not  pass 
through,  and  is  not  to  be  found,  opening  can  be  of  as 
little  service. 

If  the  opening  in  the  skin  should  be  thought  so 
small  as  to  form  an  obstruction  to  the  exit  of  the 
slough,  &c.  in  general  this  is  not  the  case  ;  for  the 
skin  is  kept  open  by  its  own  elasticity,  as  we  see  in 
all  wounds ;  this  elasticity,  muscles,  and  many  other 
parts,  have  not;  and,  in  general,  the  opening  made 
by  a  ball  is  much  larger  than  those  made  by  pointed 
instruments ;  for  there  is  often  a  piece  of  the  skin  car- 
ried before  the  ball,  especially  if  it  have  passed  with 
great  velocity,  besides  the  circular  slough  ;  so  that 
there  is,  in  fact,  a  greater  loss  of  substance;  therefore, 
whatever  matter  or  extraneous  body  there  is,  Avhen  it 
comes  to  the  skin,  it  will  find  a  free  passage  out.  Kor 
does  the  wound ,  in  the  skin,  in  general,  heal  sooner 
than  the  bottom;  and  indeed,  in  many  cases,  not  so 
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sooa,  because  fhe  skin  is  generally  the  part  that  has 
suffered  most. 

Mr.  Hunter  allows,  however,  that  this  is  not  an 
■ibsolute  rule;  for  the  skin  sometimes  heals  first ;  but 
he  found  this  to  be  the  case  as  often  where  openings 
had  been  made,  as  in  those  where  they  had  not ;  and 
this  will  depend  upon  peculiar  circumstances,  such  as 
the  bottom  being  at  a  considerable  distance,  with  ex- 
traneous bodies,  and  tending  to  a  fistula.  In  those 
cases,  the  wound  or  opening  made  by  the  surgeon 
generally  skins  to  a  small  hole  before  the  bottom  of 
the  wound  is  closed,  which  brings  it  to  the  state  in 
which  it  would  have  been  if  not  dilated  at  all,  especi- 
ally if  there  are  extraneous  bodies  still  remaining; 
for  an  extraneous  body  causes  and  keeps  up  the  se- 
cretion of  matter,  or  rather  keeps  up  the  disease  at 
the  bottom  of  the  wound,  by  which  means  the  healing 
disposition  of  the  wound  is  in  some  degree  obviated. 

"  If,"  says  Mr.  Hunter,  "  the  extraneous  bodies 
are  broken  bones,  it  seldom  happens  that  they  are 
entirely  detached,  and,  therefore,  must  loosen  before 
they  can  come  away  :  also  the  bones  in  many  cases  are 
rendered  dead,  either  by  the  blow  or  being  exposed, 
which  must  exfoliate,  and  this  requires  some  time  ;  for 
in  gun-shot  wounds,  where  bones  are  either  bruised 
or  broken,  there  is  most  commonly  an  exfoliation,  be- 
cause some  part  of  the  bone  is  deadened,  similar  to  the 
slough  in  the  soft  parts." 

A  common  reason  given  for  dilating  gun-shot  wounds 
is,  that  it  takes  off  the  tension,  and  gives  the  part 
liberty.  This,  Mr.  Hunter  says,  would  be  very 
good  practice,  if  tension  or  inflammation  were  not  a 
consequence  of  wounds ;  or  it  would  be  very  good 
practice,  if  it  could  be  proved,  that  the  effects  from 
dilating  a  part  that  was  already  wounded,  were  very 
different,  if  not  quite  the  rererse,  of  those  of  the  first 
wound ;  but  as  this  must  always  be  considered  as  an 
extension  of  the  first  mischief,  we  must  suppose  it  to 
produce  an  increase  of  the  effects  arising  from  that 
mischief ;  therefore,  this  practice  is  contradictory  to 
common  sense  and  common  observation. 

Mr.  Hunter  suggests,  that  they  arc  principally  the 
tompound  wounds  that  require  surgical  operations, 
and  lays  down  certain  precautions  which  are  necessary 
with  regard  to  them.  As  the  dilatation  of  gun-shot 
wounds  is  a  violence,  it  will  be  necessary,  he  says,  to 
consider  well  what  relief  can  be  given  to  the  parts  or 
patient  by  such  an  operation,  and  whether,  without  it, 
more  mischief  would  ensue  ;  it  should  also  be  consi- 
dered, what  is  the  proper  time  for  dilating.  One  of 
the  principal  points  of  practice,  will  be,  to  determine 
at  what  period  of  time  the  dilatation  should  be  made. 

1.  *'  If  the  wound  should  be  a  slight  one,  and 
should  require  opening,  it  will  be  better  to  do  it  at 
the  beginning,  before  inflammation  comes  on;  for  the 
inflammation,  inconsequence  of  both,  will  be  slight: 
but  in  slight  cases  dilatation  will  never  be  necessary,  ex- 
ccpt  to  allow  of  the  extraction  of  some  extraneous  body 
that  is  near.  But  if  the  wound  is  a  considerable  one, 
and  it  should  appear,  v-pon  consideration,  that  you  can- 
not relieve  immediately  any  particular  part,  or  thecoii- 
stitution,tlie)ny«u  can  gaia  nothing  by-opening  immedi. 


ately,  but  will  only  increase  the  inflammation,  and,  ia 
some  cases,  the  intiamraation  arising  from  the  accident 
and  opening  together,  may  be  too  much  for  the  pa- 
tient. Under  this  last  circumstance,  it  would  be  more 
adviseable  to  wait  till  the  first  inflammalion  ceases,  by 
which  means  the  patient  will  stand  a  much  better 
chance  of  a  cure,  if  not  of  his  life ;  therefore  it  is 
much  better  to  divide  the  inflammations.  However, 
it  is  possible  that  the  inflammation  may  arise  from 
some  circumstance  in  the  wound,  which  could  he  re- 
moved by  opening  it;  for  insfance,  a  ball,  or  broken 
bone,  pressing  upon  some  part  whose  actions  are  either 
essential  to  the  life  of  the  part,  or  the  whole,  as  some 
large  artery,  nerve,  or  vital  part ;  in  such  the  case 
will  determine  for  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may, 
in  many  cases,  be  better  to  remove  the  whole  by  an 
operation,  when  in  such  parts  as  will  adroit  of  it. 

2.  "  If  an  artery  is  wounded,  where  the  patient  ia 
likely  either  to  become  too  weak,  or  to  lose  his  life 
from  the  loss  of  blood,  then  certainly  the  vessel  is  to 
be  tied,  and  most  probably  this  cannot  be  done  with- 
out previously  opening  the  external  parts,  and  often 
very  freely. 

3.  "  Or,  thirdly^  in  a  wound  of  the  head,  where 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  it  is 
necessary  to  open  the  scalp,  as  in  any  other  common 
injury  done  to  the  head,  where  there  was  reason  to  sus- 
pect a  fracture  ;  and  when  opened,  if  a  fracture  is 
found,  it  is  to  be  treated  as  any  other  fractured  skull. 

4.  "  Where  there  are  fractured  bones  in  any  part 
of  the  body  that  can  be  immediately  extracted  with 
advantage,  and  which  would  do  much  mischief  if  left, 
this  becomes  a  compound  fracture  wherever  it  is ;  and 
it  makes  no  difference  in  the  treatment,  whether  the 
wound  in  the  skin  was  made  by  a  ball,  or  the  bone 
itself,  at  least  where  the  compound  fracture  is  allowed 
to  suppurate  ;  for  there  is  often  a  possibility  of  treat- 
ing a  compound  fracture  as  a  simple  one,  which  gun- 
shot fractures,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  sel- 
dom will  allow  of ;  but,  where  the  compound  fracture 
must  suppurate,  there  they  are  very  similar.  However, 
there  have  been  instances  where  a  fracture  of  the  thigh 
bone,  made  by  a  ball,  has  healed  in  the  same  way  as  a 
simple  fracture. 

5.  "  Where  there  is  some  extraneous  body  which 
can  with  very  little  trouble  be  extracted,  and  where 
the  mischief,  by  delay,  will  probably  be  greater,  than; 
that  arising  from  the  dilatation. 

6.  "  Where  some  internal  part  is  misplaced,  which 
can  be  replaced  immediately  in  its  former  position,  such? 
as  in  wounds  of  the  belly,  where  some  of  the  viscera 
are  protruded,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  perform  the 
operation  of  gastroraphia,  Avhich  is  to  be  done  in  this 
case  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  accident  arose  from 
any  other  cause  ;  but  tlie  treatment  should  be  different, 
for  gun-shot  wounds  cannot  heal  by  the  first  intention, 
on,  account  of  the  j^Iough  that  is  to  ensue. 

7.  "  Or  when  some  vital  part  is  pressed,  so  that  its 
functions  are  lost  or  much  inip:iired,  such  as  will  oftea 
happen  from  fractures  of  the  skull,  fractures  of  the 
ribs,  sternum,  &c.  ;  in  short,  w  hen  any  thing  can  be 
done  to  the  part  after  the  opening  is  made  for  the  pre- 
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sent  relief  of  the  patient,  or  the  future  good  arising 
from  it.  If  none  of  these  circumstances  has  happened, 
then  perhaps  "vve  should  be  very  quiet.  Balls  that  enter 
any  of  the  larger  cavities,  such  as  the  abdomen  or 
thorax,  need  not  have  their  -wounds  dilated,  except 
something  else  is  necessary  to  be  done  to  the  contained 
parts,  for  it  is  impossible  to  follow  the  ball,  therefore 
they  are  commonly  not  opened,  and  yet  we  find  them 
do  very  well." 

If  a  ball  has  entered  a  part  where  it  cannot  be  fol- 
lowed, such  as  the  bones  of  the  face,  the  wound  in  the 
skin  need  not  be  in  the  least  enlarged,  as  it  can  give 
no  assistance  to  the  other  part  of  the  wound,  which  is 
a  bony  canal.  In  proof  of  this,  Mr.  Hunter  relates 
two  cases  in  his  treatise  on  Inflammation,  &c. 

The  present  practice  is  not  to  regard  the  balls  them- 
selves, and  seldom  or  ever  to  dilate  upon  th^ir  account, 
nor  even  to  search  much  after  them  when  the  wound  is 
dilated,,  which  shows  that  opening  is  not  necessary,  or 
at  least  not  made  upon  account  of  extraneous  bodies. 
This  practice  has  arisen  from  experience;  for  it  was 
found  that  balls,  when  obliged  to  be  left,  seldom  or 
ever  did  any  harm  when  at  rest,  and  when  not  in  a 
vital  part;  for  balls  have  been  known  to  lie  in  the 
body  for  years,  and  are  often  never  found  at  all,  and 
yet  the,  person  has  found  no  inconvenience.  This 
knowledge  of  the  want  of  power  in  balls  to  promote 
inflammation  when  left  in  the  body,  arose  from  the 
difliculty  of  finding  them,  or  extracting  them  when 
found  ;  and,  therefore,  in  many  cases,  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  them. 

One  reason  for  our  not  readily  finding  the  ball  at 
first  is,  because  the  parts  are  only  torn  and  divided, 
without  any  loss  of  substance  (till  the  slough  comes 
off),  by  which  means  the  parts  collapse  and  fall  into 
their  places  again,  which  makes  it  diflicult  to  pass  any 
thing  in  the  direction  of  the  ball,  or  even  to  know  its 
direction.  The  difi'erent  courses  they  take,  by  being 
turned  aside  by  some  resisting  body,  add  also  t©  the 
diiSculty,  as  will  be  explained. 

But  the  course  of  the  ball,  if  not  perpendicular,  but 
passing  obliquely,  and  not  very  deep,  a  little  way 
under  the  skin,  probably  an  inch  or  more,  is  easy  to 
be  traced  through  its  whole  course;  for  the  skin,  over 
the  whole  passage  of  the  ball,  generally  is  marked  by 
a  reddish  line.  Mr.  Hunter  says,  he  has  seen  this  red- 
ness,  even  when  the  ball  has  gone  pretty  deep.  It  has 
none  of  the  appearances  of  inflammation,  nor  of  ex- 
travasation ;  for  extravasation  is  of  a  darker  colour, 
and  to  what  it  is  owing  he  was  not  able  to  discover. 

Some  curious  instances  have  occurred,  of  the  effed 
of  oblique  resistancs  in  altering  the  course  of  a  ball. 
An  account  of  the  circumstances  to  be  attended  to  in 
the  surgeon's  endeavours  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  its 
precise  situation,  is  given  in  Mr.  Hunter's  treatise  on 
Inflammation.  He  observes,  that  these  uncertainties 
in  the  direction  of  the  ball  have  made  the  common 
bullet  forceps  almost  useless  ;  yet  forceps  are  not  to 
be  entirely  thrown  aside,  for  it  will  often  happen  that 
a  bail  will  be  found  to  lie  pretty  near  the  external 
wound,  which,  if  the  ball  was  removed,  would  heal 
probably  fay  the  first  intention  :  for  in  such  superficial 


wounds  they  must  have  passed  with  little  velocity,  or, 
if  there  was  a  part  killed,  it  would  heal  immediately  ; 
but  if  there  is  a  slough,  this  is  best  done  after  all  in- 
flammation, and  the  separation  of  the  slough  is  over, 
for  then  the  passage  of  the  ball  is  better  ascertained, 
in  consequence  of  the  surrounding  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion ;  and,  moreover,  the  granulations  are  beginning 
to  push  the  extraneous  body  towards  the  surface  ;  but 
the  operation  of  ulceration,  which  brings  it  to  the 
skin,  being  often  too  slow,  the  ball,  &c.  had  better  be 
extracted,  and  even  the  part  might  be  dilated.  We 
are  admonished,  however,  to  be  very  cautious  how  far 
we  carry  this  practice,  and  only  do  it  when  all  circum- 
stances are  favourable. 

For  the  same  reasons,  probes  are  become  of  little 
use  ;  indeed,  Mr.  Hunter  thinks  they  should  never 
be  used  but  by  way  of  knowing  what  mischief  is  done. 
If  the  wound  will  admit  of  it,  the  finger  he  thinks 
the  best  instrument. 

In  cases  where  the  ball  passes  a  considerable  way 
under  the  skin,  and  near  to  it,  it  is  adviseable  to  make 
an  opening  midway  between  the  two  orifices  made  by 
the  ball  (especially  when  they  are  at  a  very  great  dis- 
tance), that  fractured  bones,  or  extraneous  bodies, 
may,  at  this  or  any  future  time,  be  better  extracted; 
for  if  this  is  not  done,  an  abscess  is  apt  to  farm  be- 
tween them,  which,  indeed,  answers  the  same  purpose, 
and  often  better,  but  sometimes  it  should  not  be  de- 
layed for  such  an  event. 

Where  the  ball  has  passed  immediately  under  the 
skin,  as  in  the  case  where  the  ball  passes  between  the 
skin  and  tibia,  it  will  be  often  proper  to  open  the 
whole  length  of  the  passage  of  the  ball ;  the  necessity 
of  which,  Mr.  Hunter  thinks,  arises  from  the  skin 
not  £0  readily  uniting  with  the  parts  underneath,  as 
muscles  do  with  one  another. 

Although  the  practice  is  discontinued  of  searching 
after  the  ball,  splintered  bones,  or  any  other  extrane- 
ous bodies,  yet  it  often  happens  that  a  ball  shall  pass 
on  till  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  skin  of  some  other 
part,  and  where  it  can  be  readily  felt ;  the  question  is, 
Should  such  a  ball  be  cut  out?  If  the  skin  is  bruised 
by  the  ball  coming  against  it,  so  that  we  may  imagine 
that  this  part  will  slough  oft,  in  that  case  there  stems 
nothing  to  hinder  the  opening  of  it.  The  part  being 
dead,  no  more  inflammation  can  arise  from  the  open- 
ing, than  otherwise  would  take  place  upon  allowing 
the  slough  to  be  thrown  oft";  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
perhaps  as  little  good  may  arise  from  it,  because  the 
ball  will  come  out  of  itself,  when  the  part  sloughs  off. 
Yet  the  ball  may,  before  the  slough  falls  off,  so  alter 
its  situation,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  extract  it  by 
that  opening.  But  if  the  ball  is  only  to  be  felt,  and 
the  skin  quite  sound,  Mr.  Hunter,  in  that  case,  advi- 
ses letting  it  alone,  till  the  wound  made  by  the  entrance 
of  the  bail  inflames  and  suppurates.  His  reasons  for 
it  are  these  : 

1.  "  We  find  that  most  wounds  get  well  when  the  ball 
is  left  in  (except  it  has  done  other  mischief  than  sim- 
ply past-ing  through  the  soft  parts),  and  that  very  little 
inflammafion  attends  the  wound  where  the  ball  lodges, 
only  that  where  it  eaters,  the  inflammation  not  arisin'^^ 
S  2  ° 
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so  much  from  the  injury  done  by  the  ball,  as  from  the 
parts  being  there  exposed  to  the  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion, if  it  is  immediately  removed.  There  is  always  a 
greater  chance  of  a  slough  where  the  ball  enters  than 
■where  it  rests,  arising  from  the  greater  velocity  of  the 
ball ;  for,  bej  ond  where  the  slough  is,  the  parts  unite 
by  the  first  intention. 

2.  "  In  those  cases  where  the  ball  passes  through 
and  through,  we  have  two  ioflammations,  one  at  each 
orifice;  instead  of  the  one  at  the  entrance,  or  a  con- 
tinued inflammation  through  and  through,  if  the  ball 
has  passed  with  great  velocity.  Where  the  ball  makes 
its  exit,  the  inflammation  passes  further  along  the  pas- 
sage of  the  ball,  than  when  the  wound  has  been  healed 
up  to  the  ball,  and  it  is  cut  out  afterwards  ;  so  that 
by  opening  immediately,  the  irritation  will  be  extended 
fnrthcr,  and,  of  course,  the  disposition  for  healing 
will  be  prevented." 

If  this  be  the  case,  Mr.  Hunter  thinks  that  two 
wounds  should  not  be  made  at  the  same  lime  ;  for  he 
has  seen  cases  where  the  balls  were  not  found  at  iirst, 
nor  even  till  after  the  patients  had  got  well  of  their 
Wounds  ;  and  these  balls  were  found  at  last  vervi^near 
the  skin.  They  gave  no  trouble,  or  else  they  would 
have  been  found  sooner  ;  no  inflammation  came  upon 
the  parts,  and  they  were  afterwards  extracted  and  did 
well.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  where  the  balls 
were  found  at  first,  and  cut  out  immediately,  which 
were  similar  to  balls  passing  through  and  through  ;  the 
same  inflammation  came  on  the  incisions  that  came  on 
the  wound  made  by  the  entrance  of  the  ball. 

Penetrating  gun-shot  zoounds  of  the  abdomen,  Mr, 
Hunter  observes,  become  more  or  less  dangerous,  ac- 
cording to  the  mischief  done  to  the  contents  of  the 
cavity  into  which  they  enter.  These  wounds,  he  says, 
may  be  distinguished  according  as  they  arc  simply  pe- 
netrating, 'without  extending  to  the  contained  parts, 
or  as  they  aliect  these  parts  ;  and  the  event  of  these 
two  kinds  of  wounds  is  very  dilferent ;  for  in  the  first, 
little  danger  is  to  be  expected,  if  properly  treated  ;  but 
in  the  second,  the  success  will  be  uncertain,  for,  in 
Bome  instances,  nothing  can  be  done  for  the  patient, 
and  very  often  a  good  deal  of  art  can  be  made  use  of 
with  advantage. 

"  "Wounds  of  the  parietcs  of  the  abdomen,  not 
immediately  inflicted  on  such  a  viscus  as  has  the 
power  of  containing  other  matter,  will  in  general  do 
well,  let  the  instrument  that  made  the  wound  be  what 
it  will.  There  will  be  a  great  difference,  however, 
should  that  instrument  be  a  ball  passing  with  great 
velocity,  for  in  this  case  a  slough  will  be  produced. 
But  if  it  should  pass  with  little  velocity,  then  there 
•will  be  less  sloughing,  and  the  parts  will,  in  some  de- 
gree, heal  by  the  first  intention,  similar  to  those  made 
by  a  cutting  instrument :  but  although  the  ball  has 
passed  with  such  velocity  as  to  produce  a  slough,  yet 
that  wound  shall  do  well,  for  the  adhesive  inflamma- 
tion  will  take  place  on  the  peritonaeum  all  round  the 
wound,  which  will  exclude  the  general  cavity  from 
taking  part  in  the  inflammation,  although  the  ball  has 
not  only  ])enetrated,  but  has  wounded  parts  which  are 
not  immediately  essential  to  life,  such  as  the  epiploon, 


mesentery,  &c.  and  perhaps  gone  quite  through  the 
body ;  yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  wherever  there  is 
a  wound,  and  whatever  solid  viscus  may  be  penetra- 
ted, the  surfaces  in  contact,  surrounding  every  orifice, 
will  unite  by  the  adhesive  inflammation,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude entirely  the  general  cavity,  by  which  means 
there  is  one  continued  canal  wherever  the  ball  or 
instrument  has  passed  :  or  if  any  extraneous  body 
should  have  been  carried  in,  such  as  clothes,  &c.  they 
will  also  be  included  in  these  adhesions,  and  both  these 
and  the  slough  will  be  conducted  to  the  external  sur- 
face by  either  orifice. 

"  All  wounds  that  enter  the  belly,  which  have  in- 
jured some  viscus,  are  to  be  treated  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  wounded  part,  with  its  complications ; 
which  will  be  many,  because  the  belly  contains  more 
parts  of  vei;y  dissimilar  uses  than  any  other  cavity  in 
the  body,  each  of  which  will  produce  symptoms  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  and  the  nature  of  the  wound. 

"  The  wounding  of  the  several  viscera  will  often 
produce  what  may  be  called  immediate  and  secondary 
symptoms,  which  will  be  peculiar  to  themselves,  be- 
sides what  are  common  to  simple  wounds,  such  as 
bleeding,  which  is  immediate,  and  inflammation  and 
suppuration,  Avhich  are  secondary.  Sensations  alone 
will  often  lead  to  the  viscus  wounded,  and  this  is  fre- 
quently one  of  the  first  symptoms. 

"  The  immediate  symptoms  arising  from  wounds  ia 
the  ditfcrent  viscera  are  as  follows  :  From  a  zaoimd  in 
the  liver  there  will  be  pain  in  the  part,  of  the  sickly 
or  depressing  kind  ;  and,  if  it  is  in  the  right  lobe,  there 
will  be  a  delusive  pain  in  the  right  shoulder  ;  or  in  the 
left  shoulder,  from  a  wound  in  the  left  lobe.  A  zoound 
in  the  stomach  will  produce  great  sickness  and  vomit- 
ing of  blood,  and  sometimes  a  deliriam  ;  a  case  of 
which  occurred  in  a  soldier  at  Portugal,  who  was  stab- 
bed in  the  stomach  with  a  stiletto.  Blood  in  the  stools 
will  arise  from  a  wound  in  the  intestines,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  intestine  wounded,  it  will  be  more  or  less 
pure.  If  the  blood  is  from  a  high  part  of  an  intestine, 
it  will  be  mixed  with  fa;ces,  and  of  a  dark  colour  ;  if 
low,  as  the  colon,  the  blood  will  be  less  mixed,  and 
give  the  tinge  of  blood  ;  and  the  pain  or  sensation 
will  be  more  or  less  acute,  according  to  the  intestine 
Avounded  :  more  of  the  sickly  pain,  the  higher  the  in- 
testine, and  more  acute  the  lower.  There  will  be  bloody 
urine  from  a  wound  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder  ;  and 
if  caused  by  a  shot  or  ball,  and  a  lodgment  made,  these 
bodies  will  sometimes  become  the  cause  of  a  stone.  The 
sensation  will  be  trifling." 

A  zeound  of  the  spleen  will  produce  no  symptoms 
that  Mr.  Hunter  is  aware  of,  excepting,  probably, 
sickness,  from  its  connection  with  the  nerves  going  ta 
the  stomach,  (ic.  Some  extravasation  of  blood  will 
take  place  in  all  penetrating  wounds,  and  more  espe- 
cially  if  some  viscus  is  wounded  ;  and  this  must  prove 
dangerous,  or  not,  according  to  the  quantity  lost  by 
the  patient  on  such  occasions. 

Besides  the  immediate  and  general  symptoms  upon 
such  parts  being  wounded,  other  symptoms  may  arise, 
in  consequence  of  some  of  those  viscera  being  wound- 
ed, which  require  particular  attention.    There  may  be 
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wounds  of  the  liver  and  spleen,  which  produce  no 
symptoms  but  what  are  immediate,  and  may  soon  take 
on  the  healing  disposition  ;  but  wounds  in  those  viscera 
which  contain  extraneous  matter,  such  as  the  stomach, 
intestines,  kidneys,  ureters,  and  bladder,  may  produce 
secondary  symptoms,  in  consequence  of  this  peculia- 
rity. If  the  injury  is  done  by  a  ball  to  any  of  those 
Tiscera,  the  efl'ect  may  be  of  two  kinds  ;  one  Avhere  it 
makes  a  wound,  as  stated  above,  the  other  where  it 
only  produces  death  in  a  part  of  one  of  them:  these 
will  produce  very  dilferent  ertects  ;  the  first  will  most 
probably  be  always  dangerous,  the  second  will  hardly 
ever  be  so.  The  lirst  is,  where  the  ball  has  wounded 
some  one  of  the  abovemcntioned  viscera  in  such  a 
manner,  as  not  to  produce  the  symptoms  already  de- 
scribed, but  produce  one  common  to  them  all,  viz. 
their  contcHts  or  extraneous  matter  immediately  escap- 
ing into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Such  cases  will 
seldom  or  ever  do  well,  as  this  efl'ect  will  hinder  the 
abovemcntioned  adhesions  taking  place.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  will  be,  that  universal  intlanimation  on 
the  peritonaeum  will  take  place,  with  great  pain,  and 
tension,  and  ending  fatally.  But  all  this  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  wound  in  the  part,  and 
quantity  ot  contents  capable  of  escaping  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  abdomen  ;  for  if  the  wound  is  small,  and 
the  bowels  not  full,  then  adhesions  may  take  place  all 
round  the  wound,  which  will  confine  the  contained  mat- 
ter, and  make  it  go  on  in  its  right  direction. 

Mr.  Hunter  apprehends  that  gun-shot  woimds  of  the 
thorax,  have  been  unjustly  considered  by  surgeons  as 
hopeless  cases.  He  rather  supposes,  that  a  wound  in 
the  lungs  from  a  ball  would,  in  general,  do  better  than 
a  wound  in  the  same  part  with  a  pointed  instrument ; 
and  this  difference  in  effects  would  appear,  in  many 
cases,  to  arise  from  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of 
blood  extravasated,  because  the  bleeding  from  a  ball  is 
very  inconsiderable,  in  comparison  to  that  from  a  cut, 
and  there  is,  therefore,  a  less  chance  of  extravasated 
blood,  cither  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  or  the  cells 
of  the  lungs.  Another  circumstance  that  favours  the 
gun-shot  wounds  in  these  parts  is,  that  they  seldom 
heal  up  externally  by  the  first  intention,  on  account  of 
the  slough,  especially  at  the  wound  made  by  the  en- 
trance of  the  ball,  so  that  the  external  wound  remains 
open  for  a  considerable  time,  by  which  means  any  ex- 
travasated matter  may  escape;  but  even  this  has  often 
its  disadvantages,  for,  by  keeping  open  the  external 
■wound  which  leads  into  the  cavity,  we  give  a  chance 
to  produce  the  suppurative  inflammation  through  the 
whole  surface  of  that  cavity,  which  most  probably  would 
prove  fatal,  and  which  would  be  equally  so  if  no  vis- 
cus  was  wounded  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  cavity 
of  the  thorax  does  not  so  readily  fall  into  this  inflam- 
mation from  a  gun-shot  wound  as  we  should  at  first 
imagine  ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  adhesive  inflam. 
mation  readily  takes  place  between  the  lungs  and  pleura 
round  the  orifice,  as  in  the  wounds  of  the  abdomen, 
because  these  parts  are  not  under  the  same  circumstan- 
ces that  other  contained,  and  containing,  parts  are  ; 
for  in  every  other  case,  the  contained  and  containing 
have  the  same  degree  of  flexibility,  or  proportion  in 
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size.  The  brain  and  the  skull  have  not  the  same  flex- 
ibility, but  they  bear  the  same  proportion  in  size. 
From  this  circumstance,  the  lungs  immediately  coll.ipse, 
when  either  wounded  themselves,  or  w  hen  a  wound  is 
made  into  the  chest,  and  not  allowed  to  heal  by  the 
first  intention,  and  become  by  much  too  small  for  ths 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  which  space  must  be  filled  either 
with  air  or  blood,  or  both,  therefore  adhesion  cinnot 
readily  take  place  :  but  it  very  often  happens  that  ths 
lungs  have  previously  adhered,  which  will  frequently 
be  an  advantage. 

In  gun-shot  wounds  of  the  chest,  nothing  in  general 
is  to  be  done  but  to  keep  quiet,  and  dress  the  wounds 
superficially,  for  any  extravasated  blood  that  might 
have  got  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  will  generally 
make  its  escape  by  the  e;vternal  wound,  as  also  any 
matter  from  suppuration. 

Concussion  and  fraclure  of  the  skull  from  a  musket- 
ball,  differs  in  nothing  from  the  same  accident  arising 
from  other  causes,  except  in  the  lodgment  of  the  ball, 
which  requires  no  peculiar  mode  of  treatment. 

In  compound  gun-shot  zvounds,  where  bones  are 
broken,  or  where  there  are  extraneous  bodies  that 
continue  the  irritation,  similar  to  compound  fractures, 
the  external  parts  seldom  or  ever  heal  at  once,  or  by 
regular  degrees  ;  but  generally  heal  very  quick  at  first, 
upon  the  going  off  of  the  inflammation,  similar  to  the 
healing  of  simple  gun-shot  wounds;  but,  when  healed 
so  far  as  to  be  aflected  by  the  extraneous  bodies,  then 
they  become  slow  in  their  progress,  till  at  last  they 
come  to  a  stand,  or  become  fistulous,  in  which  state 
they  continue  fill  the  irritating  cause  is  removed  ;  and 
this  takes  place  even  if  the  dilatation  should  have  been 
made  at  first  as  large  as  could  be  thought  necessary; 
so  that  the  opening  at  first,  in  such  cases,  can  only  let 
out  those  extraneous  bodies,  or  detached  bones,  that 
are  perfectly  loose,  or  become  loose  while  the  wound 
continues  large  :  however,  even  this  can  only  take 
place  in  superficial  wounds  ;  but  in  those  that  are  deep, 
or  where  there  is  an  exfoliation  to  take  place,  the  di- 
lated part  always  heals  up  long  before  they  are  fit  to 
make  their  exit ;  but  before  this  happens,  the  parts 
often  acquire  an  indolcivt  diseased  state,  and,  even 
when  all  extraneous  bodies  arc  extracted,  the  parts  da 
not  readily  heal. 

When  a  wound  comes  to  this  stage,  Mr.  Hanter 
blames  the  practice  of  those  who  introduce  tents  into 
the  opening,  or  apply  some  corroding  medicine  to  keep 
it  open,  and  also  with  a  view  to  make  it  wider ;  this 
being  unnecessary,  as  a  wound  in  such  a  state  seldom 
heals  entirely  over,  nondo  tents  add  much  to  the  width 
of  the  wound,  and  always  confine  the  matter. 

When  an  exfoliation  \%  expected,  it  is  generally  better 
to  expose  as  much  of  the  bone  as  possible  :  it  keeps 
up  a  kind  of  inflammation,  which,  perhaps,  gives  a  dis- 
position for  thisprocesSi  This  can  be  only  done  where 
the  bone  is  rather  superficial  ;  but  in  cases  where  the 
separation  has  already  taken  place,  and  it  is  now  to 
make  its  way  to  the  skin  like  any  other  extraneous  sub- 
stance, then,  instead  of  keeping  the  orifice  in  the  skin 
open  by  tents,  it  would  be  often  better  to  let  the  whole 
heal  over,  because  the  extraneous  body  would  form 
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a*  nLsccss  raiind  itself,  wliich  would  enlarge  the  cavity, 
and  produce  the  ulct'ralivc  iiiflamraaUoii  quicker  to- 
wards the  surface,  and  when  that  was  opened,  the  ex- 
traneous body  could  be  with  more  ease  extracted,  or 
■would  come  out  of  itself;  but  this  method  of  healing 
the  mouths  of  fistulous  sores  is  not  always  practicable. 

If  no  inconveniences  attend  this,  it  has  at  least  this 
advantage,  that  the  patient  has  not  a  sore  to  dress 
every  day,  till  the  extraneous  body  comes  away.  This 
practice,  however,  is  not  to  be  followed  in  every  case; 
for  instance,  if  the  wound  should  communicate  with 
a  joint,  as  is  common  to  most  sores  in  the  foot  and 
hand,  where  the  bones  are  diseased,  it  would  be,  in 
such  cases,  very  imprudent  to  allow  the  wound  to  heal, 
as  the  confined  matter  would  get  more  readily  into  the 
different  joints,  and  increase  the  disease.  If  wounds 
are  to  be  kept  open  at  their  mouths,  whose  bottoms  are 
not  disposed  to  heal,  they  should  be  kept  open  to  that 
bottom,  because,  whenever  they  do  heal  at  their  mouths, 
it  is  most  commonly  owing  to  their  sides  underneath 
first  uniting,  for  the  skin  Avill  seldom  unite  when  all 
beyond  it  is  open. 

In  wounds  that  become  fistulous,  where  there  is  no 
extraneous  body,  there  is  always  a  diseased  bottom, 
which  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  having  the  same  effect  as 
an  extraneous  substance.  To  alter  this  diseased  dispo- 
sition, Mr.  Hunter  says,  they  should  be  opened  free- 
ly, as  large  openings  produce  quick  in'iammation, 
quick  suppuration,  and  quick  granulations,  which  are 
generally  found  when  they  arise  from  such  a  cause  : 
on  the  other  hand,  letting  such  wounds  heal  at  their 
mouths  has  often  a  salutary  effect,  as  it  becomes  a  means 
of  destroying  this  diseased  part  by  the  formation  of  an 
abscess,  and  in  general  there  can  be  no  better  way  of 
coming  at  a  part  or  extraneous  body  than  by  an  abscess 
there.  It  is  a  natural  way  of  opening  to  relieve  dis- 
eased parts  ;  but  we  often  find  in  practice,  that  this 
method  is  not  suflficient,  either  for  the  extraction  of  ex- 
traneous bodies,  or  to  expose  the  diseased  bottom,  ex- 
cepting these  abscesses  are  opened  very  largely  by  art, 
so  as  to  expose  the  whole  of  the  diseased  parts  or  extra- 
neous body. 

An  important  circumstance  in  the  treatment  of 
gun-shot  wounds  is  to  determine  the  time  proper  for 
removing  incurable  parts.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Hunter's 
instructions  merit  particular  attention.  He  says, 
"  Many  gun-shot  wounds,  arc  at  the  very  first  evidently 
incurable,  whether  in  a  part  that  cannot  be  removed, 
or  in  one  that  will  admit  of  being  removed.  AVheu 
such  wounds  are  in  parts  that  will  not  admit  of  a  re- 
moval of  the  parts  injured,  then  nothing  can  be  done 
by  surgery  ;  but  when  in  a  part  that  can  be  removed, 
then  a  removal  of  the  injured  part  is  to  be  put  in  prac- 
tice. But  even  this  is  to  be  under  certain  restrictions  : 
perhaps  it  should  not  be  done  immediately  upon  the 
receiving  of  the  injury,  excepting  where  a  considerable 
blood-vessel  is  wounded,  so  as  to  endanger  the  life  of 
the  person,  and  that  it  absolutely  cannot  be  taken  up; 
or  it  is  suspected  that  the  inilammation,  in  consequence 
of  the  accident,  will  kill,  by  which  means  you  have 
only  the  inflammation,  inconsequence  of  the  amputa- 
tion.   But  this  is  a  bad  resource,  especially  if  it  is  a 


lower  extremity  that  is  to  be  amputated,  and  Avhich  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  part  that  can  be  removed  of  which 
the  inflammation  will  be  fatal. 

"  How  far  the  same  practice  is  to  be  followed  in 
cases  which  we  may  suppose  will  not  kill ;  but  that 
the  part  is  so  hurt,  as  to  all  appearance  not  to  be  in  the 
power  of  surgery  to  save,  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
This  is  a  very  difierent  case  from  the  former,  and  its 
consequences  depend  more  upon  contingencies,  so  that 
the  part  should  be  removed  only  when  the  state  of  the 
patient  in  other  respects  will  admit  of  it;  but  this  is 
seldom  the  case,  for  few  people  in  full  health  are  in  that 
state,  and  still  less  so  those  who  are  usually  the  sub- 
jects of  gun-shot  wounds.  The  situation  they  are  in 
at  the  time,  from  the  hurry  of  mind,  makes  it  here  in 
general  to  be  the  very  worst  practice :  it  will  in  gene- 
ral, therefore,  be  much  better  to  wait  till  the  inflam- 
mation, and  all  the  effects  of  both  the  irritation  and 
inflammation,  shall  be  gone  off. 

"  If  these  things  are  not  safficiently  attended  to,  and 
the  first  inflammation,  as  in  the  first  stated  case  (for 
instance,  that  which  is  likely  to  prove  mortal),  is  al- 
lowed to  go  on,  the  patient  will  most  probably  lose  his 
life  ;  or  if  the  first  inflammation  be  such  as  is  likely  to 
go  off,  according  to  the  last  stated  case,  then  we 
should  allow  it  to  go  oft  before  we  operate,  and  not  run 
the  risk  of  producing  death  by  an  operation;  for,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  fe\v  can  support  the  conse- 
quences of  the  loss  of  a  lower  extremity  when  in  full 
health  and  vigour  :  we  know  that  a  violent  inflamma- 
tion will,  in  few  hours,  alter  the  healthy  disposition, 
and  give  a  turn  to  the  constitution,  especially  if  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  blood  has  been  lost,  which  most 
probably  will  be  the  case  where  both  accident  and 
operation  immediately  succeed  each  other.  The  pa- 
tient under  such  circumstances  becomes  low,  simply 
by  the  animal  life  losing  its  power,  and  hardly  ever 
recovers  afterwards." 

On  the  treatment  of  those  patients  whose  wounds, 
at  the  very  first,  appear  to  be  incurable;  when  they 
arc  in  parts  that  will  admit  of  being  removed  by  an 
operation,  Mr.  Hunter  observes,  that  amputation  of 
an  extremity,  is  almost  the  only  operation  that  can, 
and  is  performed  immediately  on  receiving  the  injury. 
As  these  injuries  in  the  soldier  are  generally  received 
at  a  distance  from  all  care,  except  what  may  be  called 
chirurgical,  it  is  proper  we  should  consider  how  far 
the  one  should  be  practised  without  the  other.  In  ge- 
neral, suigeons  have  not  endeavoured  to  delay  it  till 
the  patient  has  been  housed,  and  put  in  the  way  of  a 
cure  ;  and,  therefore,  it  has  been  a  common  practice 
to  amputate  on  the  field  of  battle.  Nothing  can  be 
more  improper  than  this  practice,  for  the  following 
reasons  :  In  such  a  situation  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  a  surgeon,  in  many  instances,  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  case,  so  as  to  perform  so  capital  an  ope- 
ration with  propriety  ;  and  it  admits  of  dispute,  whe- 
ther at  any  time,  and  in  any  place,  amputation  should 
be  performed  before  the  first  inilammation  is  over. 
^Vhcn  a  case  is  so  violent  as  not  to  admit  of  a  cure  in 
any  situation,  it  is  a  chance  if  the  patient  will  be  able 
to  bear  the  consequent  inflammation ;   therefore,  in 
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such  a  case  it  might  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  the  best 
practice  would  be  to  amputate  at  the  very  first  ;  but 
if  the  patient  is  not  able  to  support  the  inflammation 
arising  from  the  accident,  it  is  more  than  probable  he 
would  noi  be  able  to  support  the  amputation  and  its 
consequences:  on  the  other  hand,  it  the  case  is  such 
as  will  admit  of  being  brought  through  the  first  inllam- 
mation,  although  not  curable,  we  should  certainly  allow 
of  it,  for  we  may  be  assured,  that  the  patient  will  be 
better  able  to  bear  the  second. 

"  If  the  chances,"  says  Mr.  Hunger,  "  are  so  ev€n, 
•where  common  circumstances  in  life  favour  the  ampu- 
tation, how  must  it  be  where  they  do  not  ?  how  must 
it  be  with  a  man,  whose  mind  is  in  the  height  of  agita- 
tion, arising  from  fatigue,  lear,  &c.  ?  These  circum- 
stanct'S  must  add  greatly  to  the  con-equent  mischief, 
and  cast  the  balance  much  in  favour  ol  forbearance. 

"  1  he  only  thing  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  am- 
putation on  (he  field  of  battle  is,  that  the  patient  may 
be  moved  with  more  ease  without  a  limb,  than  with  a 
shattered  one;  however,  experience  is  the  best  guide; 
and  1  believe  it  is  universally  allowed  by  those  whom 
we  are  to  esteem  the  best  judges,  those  who  have  had 
opportunity  of  making  comparative  observations  with 
men  who  have  been  wounded  in  the  same  battle,  some 
where  amputation  had  been  performed  immedia  ely, 
and  others  where  it  had  been  left  till  ail  ciicumstances 
favoured  the  operation ;  it  has  been  found  that  few 
did  well  who  had  their  limbs  cut  offon  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, while  a  much  greater  proportion  have  done  well, 
In  similar  cases,  who_  were  allowed  to  go  on  till  the  first 
inflammation  was  over,  and  underwent  amputation 
afterwards. 

"  There  will  be  exceptions  to  the  above  observa- 
tions, which  must  be,  in  a  great  measi  re,  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  surgeon  ;  but  a  few  of  these  objections 
may  be  mentioned,  so  as  to  give  a  general  idea  of  what 
is  meant. 

1.  "It  is  of  less  consequence  whichever  way  it  is 
treated,  if  the  part  to  be  amputated  be  an  upper  extre- 
mity :  but  it  may  be  observed,  that  there  will  be  little 
occasion  in  general  to  amputate  an  upper  extremity  on 
the  field,  because  there  will  be  less  danger  in  moving 
such  a  patient,  tlian  if  the  injury  had  happened  to 
the  lower. 

2.  "  If  the  parts  are  very  muck  torn,  so  that  the  limb 
only  hangs  by  a  small  connection,  then  the  circumstance 
of  the  loss  of  so  much  substance  to  the  canslitution 
cannot  be  an  objection,  as  it  talies  place  from  the  acci- 
dent, and,  indeed,  every  thing  that  can  possibly  at- 
tend an  amputation;  therefore,  in  many  cases,  it  may 
be  more  convenient  to  remove  the  whole.  In  certain 
oases  it  may  be  necessary  to  perform  the  operation  to 
get  at  blood  vessels,  which  may  be  bleeding  too  freely: 
for  the  searching  after  them  may  do  more  mischief  than 
the  operation. 

"it  will  also  be  immediately  necessary,  on  the  field, 
to  replace  many  parts  that  would  destroy  the  patient 
if  their  rt'storation  was  delayed,  such  as  the  bowels  or 
lung'  protruding  out  of  their  cavities  ;  to  remove  large 
bocii  s,  such  as  a  piece  of  shell  sticking  in  the  fiesh, 
which  woi;  d  give  great  pain,  and  do  miichief  by  its 
weight  and  roughness^" 


The  treatment  of  the  puticnfs  constitution  is  the  point 
that  next  comes  to  be  considered.  On  this  head  Mr. 
Hunter  doubts  it  bleeding  is  necessary  more  than  in 
other  wounds  that  have  done  the  same  mischief,  and 
where  the  same  inflammation  and  other  consequences 
are  expected.  It  is  proper  here,  as  in  all  wounds 
where  there  is  a  strong  and  full  habit,  and  where  we 
expect  considerable  inflammation  and  symptomatic 
fever  ;  but  if  it  is  such  a  gun-shot  wound  as  not  to  pro- 
duce considerable  cft'ects,  either  local  or  constitutional, 
Mp.  Hunter  would  not  bleed  merely  because  it  is  a  gun- 
shot wound;  and  from  what  he  has  seen,  he  thinks 
that  inflammation,  &c.  does  not  run  so  high  in  these 
wounds  as  might  at  first  be  expected.  But  this  can 
only  be  said  of  wounds  which  are  not  complicated  with 
any  other  injury,  except  the  ball's  passing  through  soft 
parts  ;  for  if  a  bone  be  broken,  it  will  inflame  like  any 
other  compound  fracture. 

In  the  time  of  inflammation,  we  are  advised  to  bleed 
in  the  part  with  leeches^  or  by  punctures  with  a  lancet. 
This  helps  to  empty  the  vessels  of  the  part,  to  lessen, 
the  injiammation  sooner,  and,  of  course,  to  promote 
suppuration.  Bu'  Mr.  Hunter  apprehends  that  bleed- 
ing must  be  used  with  great  caution,  where  injlamma- 
tion  and  fever  run  very  high;  for,  to  reduce  the  patient 
equal  to  the  action  at  tiie  time  (which,  whether  an  in- 
creased action,  or  an  acquired  one,  is  only  temporary), 
will  be  reducing  him  often  too  much  for  the  consti- 
tution to  support  liie,  when  this  action  ceases.-  The. 
very  worst  thing  that  can  happen,  is  the  patient  being 
reduced  too  low  ;  and  we  often  afierwards  find  more 
difficulty  in  keeping  him  up  with  cordials,  bark.  Sic. 
than  we  find  in  lowering;  and  we  uay  avail  ourselves 
of  observing  those  who  have  lost  conaderable  quantities 
of  blood  from  the  accident,  which  is  always  immediate; 
and  we  find  too,  that  a  second  bleeding,  by  some  other 
accident,  although  very  small  in  quantity,  often  de- 
stroys  the  patient  very  quickly.  Nevertheless,  this 
will,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon  the  seat  of  the 
injury  ;  for,  in  cases  of  great  violence  done  to  some 
parts  of  the  body,  bleeding  answers  better  than  iu 
others,  because  the  symptoms  of  dissolution,  and  disso- 
lution itself,come  on  sooner  from  mischief  done  to  some 
parts,  than  when  it  is  done  to  others.  Mr.  Hunter 
says,  a  man  will  bear  bleeding  better  after  an  amputa- 
tion of  the  arm  than  leg;  better  after  a  compound 
fracture  of  the  arm  than  the  leg  ;  he  will  bear  bleeding 
better  after  an  injury  done  to  the  head,  chestj  the 
lungs,  &c.  than  to  either  the  arm  or  leg,  Wafind 
that  injuries  done  to  inactive  parts,  such  as  joints,  do 
worse,  and  are  more  susce  ptible  of  irritation  than  those 
in  fleshy  parts  of  the  same  situation.  It  would  appear 
upon  the  whole,  that  the  decay  of  animal  life  is  sooner 
brought  on,  when  the  inflammation  is  in  a  part  whose 
circulation  is  not  so  strong,  and  where  the  nervous  in- 
fluence, or  the  force  of  the  circulation,  is  far  removed. 

Cinchona  is  greatly  ret-nmrnended  in  gun-shot 
wounds,  and  wi'h  good  reaion;  but  Mr.  Hunter  ob- 
jects, that  it  is  ordered  indiscritninately  to  all  patients 
that?  have  received  such  M'ounds,  whatever  the  symp- 
toms or  constiaiiii  n  ol  the  patient  may  be.  That  there 
is  no  better  medicine,  he  says,  for  v^  o!:nds  in  general, 
not  only  when  the  injlummation  is  gone  off,  but  in  the 
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time  of  inflammation,  if  the  patient  is  rather  lo-s>^  and, 
indeed,  before  it  comes  on,  experience  daily  shews. 
Bark  is  looked  upon  as  a  strengthener,  or  regulator  of 
the  system,  and  an  antispasmodic,  both  of  which  de- 
stroy irritation.  The  bark  and  gentle  bleedings,  when 
the  pulse  begins  to  rise,  are  the  best  treatment 
that  we  know  of  in  inflammations  that  arise  either  from 
accidents  or  operations.  One  lessens  the  volume  of 
the  blood,  and  the  increased  animal  powers  at  thetime, 
which  makes  the  circulation  more  free,  so  that  the 
heart  labours  less,  and  simple  circulation  goes  on  more 
freely  ;  the  other  gives  to  the  blood  that  which  makes 
it  less  irritating,  makes  the  blood-vessels  do  their 
proper  offices,  and  gives  to  the  nerves  their  proper  sen- 
sations, which  take  off  the  fever. 

For  the  first  twelve  days,  in  all  gun-shot  wounds,  it 
■will  be  proper  to  observe  a  cooling  regimen,  both  in 
respect  of  the  medicines  that  may  be  prescribed,  and 
the  diet  requisite  for  the  support  of  nature.  It  is  ab- 
solutely  necessary  likewise  that  the  body  be  constantly 
kept  open.  Unless,  therefore,  Nature  does  this  office 
of  herself,  a  stool  should  be  every  day  procured, 
either  by  emollient  clysters,  or  some  gentle  laxative 
taken  at  the  mouth  ;  and  whenever  there  is  much  pain 
in  the  wounded  parts,  immediate  recourse  must  be  had 
to  opium. 

If  a  mortification  happen  after  a  gun-shot  wound,  it 
is  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  had  arisen 
from  any  other  cause,  only  bark  is  not  to  be  promiscu- 
ously used.  Mr.  White's  manner  of  giving  musk  and 
volatile  alkali  in  mortifications,  a  practice  which  some 
surgeons  have  cordially  adopted,  may  prove  worthy  of 
attention  in  this  instance  also.     See  Mortification. 

GUSTATO'RII,  a  name  for  the  ninth  pair  of 
nerves. 

GUSTATO'RIUS  ;  a  name  for  the  third  maxillary 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

GU'TTA,  (from  %ew,  to  pour  out);  a  drop,  in 
pharmacy,  an  uncertain  form  of  administering  liquid 
medicines.  Whore  great  exactness  is  necessary  these 
should  not  be  prescribed.  The  shape  of  the  bottle  from 
whence  the  drops  fall,  occasions  a  considerable  diffe- 
rence in  the  quantity  administered  ^  and  the  consistence 
of  the  fluid  is  often  a  still  greater  cause  of  diiference. 

GU'TTA  ROSA'CEA,  a  cutaneous  eruption,  affect- 
ing the  face,  and  more  especially  the  nose.  Dr.  CuUen 
ranks  it  as  synonymous  ^vith  varus,  and  bacchia,  and 
places  these  as  a  variety  of  the  phlogosis  phlegmone. 
It  has  been  also  called  simply  rosacea,  from  the  little 
red  drops,  or  fiery  tubercles,  dispersed  about  the  face 
and  nose.  It  is  named  gutta  rubacchia,  by  Liiinasus. 
Nicholaus  Florentinus,  an  old  writer,  distinguishes 
three  degrees  of  it,  viz.  1.  Rubedo  sijnplex,  seu  fades 
rubra.  2.  Rubedo  pustulosa,  3.  Rubedo  ulcerosa. 
A  prevailing  notion  that  the  cause  is  in  the  liver,  seems 
to  be  supported  by  observing  that  often,  on  the  disap- 
])earance  of  fiery  pimples  in  the  face,  an  indurated  li- 
ver takes  place,  and  thence  a  dropsy  ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  disorder's  of  the  liver  arc  sometimes  supposed 
to  be  relieved  by  eruptions  in  the  face.  Though  tip- 
plers arc  most  subject  to  this  complaint,  the  most  ab- 
stemious are  sometimes  affected  with  it.    Persons  sud- 


denly  drinking  a  draught  of  cold  water  when  they  were 
hot,  also  have  been  attacked  by  it.  As  to  tiie  cure, 
a  temperate  regimen  is  proper  ;  but  if  the  patient  has 
been  accustomed  to  a  generous  diet,  a  sudden  alteration 
is  not  adviseable.  Harrowgate  and  Scarborough  waters 
are  generally  esteemed  useful.  Internally  the  spring  ve- 
getable juices,  mercurial  alteratives,  small  doses  of 
antimonials,  and  the  ferruginous  preparations,  are  also 
commended.  Antimonials,  as  they  have  the  best  effect 
on  the  eraunctories  of  the  skin,  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
to  be  relied  on ;  and,  as  purges,  those  of  the  mer- 
curial  kind  are  not  to  be  omitted. 

Danger  has  been  apprehended,  but  without  reason, 
from  the  use  of  topical  remedies  in  this  complaint. 
On  the  contrary,  the  occasional  application  of  ung, 
hydrarg.  nitrat.  or  of  an  ointment  composed  of  suet 
with  a  proper  proportion  of  levigated  hydrarg.  nitrat.. 
rubri,  by  urging  the  pustules  to  a  perfect  suppuration, 
and  also  by  altering  the  diseased  action  in  the  part,  will 
have  the  best  effects.  The  latter  has  been  long  sold, 
as  a  quack  medicine,  under  the  name  of  Golden  Oint- 
ment, 

GU''TTA  NI'GRA,  the  Black  Drop  ;  the  popular 
name  for  a  concentrated  preparation  of  opium  which 
Dr.  Cassels  says,  was  known  above  fifty  years  ago  to 
many  people  in  Lancashire.  As  it  is  a  favourite  medi- 
cine now  with  some  practitioners,  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  the  Dr.  gives  the  following  account  of  it.  Ac- 
cording to  his  information,  there  are  two  preparations 
now  in  use  under  this  name  :  in  one  rectified  spirit  of 
wine  is  the  menstruum,  in  the  other  opium  is  dissolved 
in  a  vegetable  acid.   The  receipt  of  the  former  is  this : 

Take  of  Purified  opium  five  ounces  ; 

Pimento  and  cinnamon,  of  each  two  drachms; 
Saffron  and  Seville  orange  peel,  of  each  one 

drachm  ; 
Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  a  pint ; 
Digest  with  a  gentle  heat  a  week,  and  strain  the  liquor 
through  flannel  w  ith  a  screw-press,  then  add  two  or 
thiee  ounces  of  powdered  sugar-candy. 

The  other  receipt  is,  more  properly  speaking,  an 
infusion  than  a  tincture  of  opium,  and  is  thus  ex- 
pressed : 

Take  of  opium  four  ounces; 

Juice  of  quinces,  or  verjuice,  four  pints; 
Digest  them  three  weeks :  then  add, 

Saffron  one  ounce  ; 

Cloves, 

^Nutmegs, 

Cinnamon,  of  each,  in  coarse  powder,  an 
ounce ; 

Continue  the  digestion  a  week,  strain  through  flannel, 
and  evaporate  the  strained  liquor  to  the  consistence 
of  a  syiup. 

Lemon  juice,  it  is  probable,  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose as  well  as  cither  of  the  vegetable  juices  above- 
mentioned.  One  drop  of  these  preparations  is  reck- 
oned equal  to  three  or  four  of  the  common  tincture  of 
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opium  :  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  new,  iot 
Dr.  Jones,  in  his  "  Mysteries  of  Opium  revealed,'^ 
published  above  a  century  ago,  mentions  a  preparation 
i)f  opium  similar  to  the  latter,  under  the  title  of  laucla~ 
num  liquidum  ci/doniacum  ;  and  Quincy,  in  his  Dispen- 
satory, published  in  the  year  1722,  not  only  takes 
notice  of  the  same  medicine,  but  adds  receipts  for  other 
tinctures  of  opium  with  aromatics,  which,  no  douht, 
will  be  found  equally  as  efficacious  as  what  is  sold  un- 
der the  name  of  the  black  drop.  This  indeed  Dr.  Cas- 
sels  has  confirmed  by  his  own. experience. 

GU'TTA  SERE'NA,  also  named  ^waz^rom ;  an 
abolition  of  the  sight  without  any  apparent  cause  or 
fault  in  the  eyes.  In  every  case  it  depends  on  an  af- 
fection of  some  part  of  the  optic  nerve  ;  but  the  affec. 
tions  which  may  produce  this  disease  are  of  different 
kinds.  Bonetus,  in  his  Sepulchretum  Anatomicum, 
lib.  i.  sect.  18,  has  given  us  several  such  proofs.  In 
four  of  the  cases  related  by  him,  after  the  decease  of 
the  patients,  the  real  state  or  true  cause  of  their  disor- 
ders appeared  to  be  as  follows  : — in  one,  the  blind- 
ness was  found  to  be  occasioned  by  an  encysted  tumor 
weighing  fourteen  drachms,  which  M'as  situated  in  the 
substance  of  the  cerebrum,  and  pressed  on  the  optic 
nerves  near  their  origin  : — in  a  second,  by  a  cyst,  con- 
taining a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  and  lodging 
itself  on  the  optic  nerves,  at  the  part  where  they  unite : 
■ — in  a  third,  by  a  caries  of  the  os  frontis,  occasioning 
an  alteration  in  the  figure  of  the  optic  foramina: — and, 
in  a  fourth,  by  mal-foi'mation  of  the  optic  nerves  them- 
selves. In  all  these  instances,  and  in  others  of  the 
\ame  kind  which  might  be  adduced,  it  must  be  evident 
tiat  the  causes  of  the  disorder  were  such  as  lay  beyond 
-the  power  of  art  to  reach.  In  other  cases,  however, 
npoi  opening  the  subject,  and  after  the  closest  inspec- 
tion, nothing  was  to  be  discovered,  either  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  eye,  or  in  the  state  of  any  of  the  compo- 
nent parts  contributing  to  the  faculty  of  vision,  which 
could  at  all  obstruct  the  performance  of  their  proper 
offices.  In  these  instances  the  failure  or  imperfection 
of  sight,  has  been  accounted  for  by  supposing  some 
defect  in  the  optic  nerves,  which  though  not  discover- 
able, disqualified  them  for  conveying  the  impressions 
of  objects  through  the  eye  to  the  brain.  Another  so- 
lution of  the  difficulty,  however,  has  been  attempted  by 
Mr.  W  are,  who  has  ventured  to  hazard  a  conjecture 
as  to  one  cause,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  seems 
fully  equal  to  the  production  of  every  apparent  effect 
in  this  disorder,  does  yet  make  so  very  little  difference 
in  the  appearance  of  the  parts  affected  from  what  they 
commonly  have  after  death,  that  the  alteration,  he 
thinks,  may  easily  have  escaped  the  notice  even  of 
those  who  have  acquired  no  small  skill  in  anatomical 
investigations.  The  cause  he  alludes  to  is  a  dilatation  of 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  circulus  arteriosus; — which, 
iie  thinks  it  highly  probable,  has  been  the  . cause  of  the 
gutta  screna,  in  not  a  few  of  the  instances  of  which  no 
particular  account  has  been  given  ;  and  especially  in 
those  cases  where  the  blindness  has  been  accompanied 
with  an  inability  of  moving  the  upper  ejelid. 

"  By  the  term  circulus  arteriosus,''''  says  Mr.  Ware, 
"  anatomists  uriderstaad  an  arterial  circle,  surrousid- 
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ing  the  sella  turcica,  which  is  formed  by  the  caroLid 
arteries  on  each  sid2,  by  branches  passing  from  them, 
to  meet  each  other  before,  and  by  other  branches  pas- 
sing backward  to  meet  branches  from  the  basilary  ar- 
tery behind. 

"  My  meaning  will  perhaps  be  better  understood  by 
the  following  fuller  description.  At  but  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  points  where  the  carotid  arteries  enter 
the  cranium  through  thepetrose  canals  which  open  by 
the  side  of  the  sella  turcica,  each  artery  sends  off  a 
branch  passing  in  a  straight  direction  forward  till  it 
has  reached  a  little  beyond  the  part  where  the  optic 
nerves  unite,  whence  it  proceeds,  in  a  direction  in- 
clining towards  a  branch  from  the  opposite  artery, 
which  it  usually  joins,  and  with  it  forms  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  circulus  arteriosus.  It  is  to  this  portion 
of  the  circulus  arteriosus  to  which  I  here  principally 
refer;  and  concerning  which  it  is  very  material  to  be 
noticed,  that  its  situation  is  directly  over  the  optic 
nerves^  which  it  crosses,  lying  in  close  contact  with 
them.  Very  near  to  these  first  branches  issuing  from 
the  carotid  arteries  is  a  second  set  (one  on  each  side), 
taking  their  direction  backward  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  other  branches  from  the  basilary  artery,  with 
which  it  is  also  usual  for  them  to  unite ;  thus  forming 
the  posterior  part,  and  completing  the  whole  of  the 
circulus  arteriosus.  It  is  yet  further  to  be  observed, 
that  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  anterior 
branches  of  the  carotid  arteries  cross  the  optic  nerves 
and  lie  in  close  contact  with  them,  so  the  posterior 
branches  of  this  artery  cross  and  lie  in  contact  with  the 
nervi  motores  oculorum.  Now,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
all  the  arteries  of  the  human  frame  are,  from  their  tex- 
ture, liable  to  no  small  variations  both  from  contrac- 
tion and  dilatation,  should  a  more  than  common  de- 
gree of  the  latter  at  any  time  happen  to  take  place 
w  ith  respect  to  both,  or  either,  of  those  portions  of  the 
circulus  arteriosus  which  I  have  been  describing,  it 
must  then  be  plain,  that  the  nerves  severally  connected 
with  these  parts  will,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  they  are  dilated,  suffer  by  compression  from 
them.  The  dilatation  of  an  artery  being,  however, 
not  always  equal  in  every  part,  it  is  evident  that  the 
compression,  which  is  the  effect  of  it,  must,  as  to  its 
extent,  be  determined  by  that  of  the  former,  w  hich  is  its 
proper  cause.  Should  then  the  dilatation  take  place  in 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  circulus  arteriosus,  so  as 
to  compress  the  nervi  motores  oculorum,  the  eons-e- 
quence  will  be,  that  the  eyelids,  and  probably  the 
eyes  also.  M  ill  lose  the  power  of  motion.  But  if  the 
dilatation  happens  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  circu= 
lus,  as  the  compression  will  then  be  on  the  optic 
nerves,  the  sight  must  of  course  be  destroyed.  And 
should  the  dilatation  take  place  in  both  portions  so  as 
to  occasion  a  compression  both  on  the  optic  nerves  and 
the  nervi  motores  oculorum  at  the  same  time,  while 
the  eyelids  will  hereby  be  rendered  immoveable,  the 
eyes  also  will  be  deprived  both  of  sight  and  motion." 

For  ou^ht  we  can  possibly  know,  but  a  small  rle- 
gree  of  pressure  on  such  tender  and  exquisitely  sensible 
parts  as  those  we  are  speaking  of,  may  produce  all 
these  dire  effects.  But  Mr.  Ware  thinks  i:  not  a  little 
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in  favour  of  the  opinion  he  has  advanced,  that  most  of 
the  persons  who  have  been  attacked  with  the  united 
symptoms  of  blindness  and  falling  of  the  upper  lid, 
have  been  both  young  and  plethoric  ;  and  such  subjects 
appear  much  more  likely  to  suffer  from  an  undue  dila- 
tation of  the  blood-vessels  than  those  of  a  different  ha- 
bit. Further,  he  has  been  informed,  by  surgeons  who 
have  practised  in  hot  climates,  that  persons,  after  much 
fatigue,  when  the  blood  is  likely  to  be  most  rarified, 
and  the  vessels  through  which  it  passes  of  consequence 
most  dilated,  have  not  unfrequcntly  in  such  a  state  of 
body  been  attacked  with  sudden  blindness,  without 
any  apparent  defect  or  disorder  in  the  eyes ;  and  that 
the  cure  of  such  patients  has  generally  been  accom- 
plished in  a  short  time  by  bleeding,  blisteriHg,  purging, 
and  the  application  of  volatile  remedies  to  the  eyes  :  in 
which  instances,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  it  seems  not 
a  little  probable,  that  the  blindness  was  occasioned,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  a  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels 
■within  the  cranium. 

But  besides  the  blood-vessels  here  alluded  to,  Mr. 
Ware  speaks  of  another,  the  dilatation  of  which  may 
also  essentially  aff"ect  the  sight  :  to  wit,  that  vessel, 
the  course  of  which  lies  directly  through  the  centre  of  the 
optic  nerve  to  the  retina  a  branch  of  which  also 
passes  through  the  vitreous  humour,  to  the  capsule  of 
the  crystalline  lens.  The  dilatation  of  this  vessel,  he 
suspects,  may  have  been  the  cause  of  blindness  in  those 
instances  where  it  has  come  on  suddenly,  and  in  which, 
though  all  objects  placed  directly  before  tiie  eyes  were 
totally  invisible,  there  has  nevertheless  remained  some 
small  sense  of  light,  so  as  to  give  a  confused  perception 
of  objects  sideways.  In  such  cases,  it  is  to  be  noticed, 
that  the  pupils  are  seldom  much  dilated  ;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  they  admit  of  very  little  variation  of  size  in 
diff'erent  degrees  of  light. 

A  dilated  pupilis  considered,  by  most  authors,  as  a 
symptom  peculiarly  characteristic  of  a  gutta  serena. 
Many  other  instances  of  blindness  are,  however,  conti- 
nually occurring,  in  which,  instead  of  a  dilatation,  a  con- 
traction of  the  pupil  is  the  only  change  which  takes 
place  in  the  appearance  of  the  eye.  In  cases  of  the 
latter  description,  the  obstruction  in  the  sight  is  usually 
preceded  by  severe  pain  ;  and  the  original  cause  of 
these  several  eff'ects,  Mr.  Ware  thinks,  may  be  an 
internal  ophthalmy,  if  prevalent  in  any  considerable 
degree  :  and  they  are  not  unfrequently  accompanied 
with  visible  opacity  in  the  crystalline  capsule. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  gutta  serena,  the  ge- 
neral practice  is  as  follows  :  when  it  is  owing  to  a  decay 
or  wasting  of  the  optic  nerve,  it  does  not  admit  of  a 
cure  ;  but  when  it  proceeds  from  a  compression  of  the 
nerves  by  redundant  humours,  these  possibly  may  be 
in  some  measure  drained  off,  and  the  patient  relieved. 
For  this  purpose,  the  body  must  be  kept  open  with 
calomel  ;  and  if  the  patient  be  young,  and  of  a  san- 
guine habit,  he  may  be  bled.  Cupping,  with  scaritica- 
tions  on  the  back  part  of  the  head,  will  likewise  be  of 
use.  A  running  at  the  nose  also  may  be  promo- 
tod  b}-  volatile  salts,  stimulating  powders,  &c.  But 
the  most  likely  means  of  relieving  the  patient, 
arc  sctons,  issues,  or  blisters,  kept  open  for  a  long 
titue,  on  the  back  part  of  the  Jieadj   beh'ud  the 


cars,  or  on  the  neck  :  which  have  been  known  to  re- 
store sight  even  after  it  had  been  for  a  considerabla 
time  lost.  Mr.  Ware  recommends  a  course  of  the 
hydrargyrus  muriatus,  in  the  doso  of  a  quarter  of  a 
grain,  to  be  continued,  with  as  few  intermissions  as 
possible,  for  a  month  or  more  if  necessary.  Should 
these  fail,  recourse  may  be  had  to  a  mercurial  sali- 
vation. 

Mr.  Ware  says,  he  has  known  considerable  relief  to 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  snuff  compounded  of  ten 
grains  of  hydrargyrus  vitriolatus,  well  mixed  with 
about  a  drachm  of  the  old  pi^^r/s  sternutatorius  ;  or, 
in  place  of  that,  of  liquorice  powder,  or  loaf-sugar. 
A  small  pinch  of  this  taken  up  the  nose,  stimulates 
it  very  considerably ;  sometimes  exciting  sneezing, 
but  in  general  producing  a  very  large  discharge  of 
mucus.  It  will  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  be- 
nefit derived  to  a  patient  from  the  use  of  this  snuff 
chiefly  depends  on  its  immediate  effects ;  though,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  particles 
of  the  mercurial  preparation,  which  enters  into  the 
composition  of  this  snuff,  may  make  their  way  to  the 
minuter  vessels  connected  with  the  part  affected  ;  their 
action  on  which  may  also  not  a  little  contribute  to  its 
efficacy.  Some  authors  speak  of  the  chief  ingredient 
in  this  snuff,  as  being  particularly  adapted  to  give  re- 
lief in  cases  of  this  nature.  Mr.  Boyle  relates  a  case 
in  which  this  one  ingredient  was  singly  administered^ 
in  its  full  strength,  by  an  empiric  at  Paris,  and  was  at* 
tended  with  astonishing  success.  In  this  instance, 
however,  it  operated  most  violently  in  the  several 
ways  of  vomiting,  purging,  sweating,  salivating,  &C. 
and  also  caused  the  head  to  swell  to  a  very  large  s<^e. 
Mr.  Ware  has  himself  been  a  witness  to  theeihcac/  of 
the  same  application  in  several  instances,  in  which,  be- 
ing given  in  its  compounded  state,  the  hydragyrus  vi. 
triolatus  was  so  far  covered,  or  its  potency  reduced, 
that  it  was  followed  with  no  such  violent  c'fects  as 
Mr.  Boyle  has  mentioned.  Of  the  instances  of  its  suc-- 
cess,  Mr.  Ware  has  published  four  remarkable  and  sa. 
tisfactory  cases.  Vv'e  must  not,  however,  omit  to  observe, 
that,  administered  in  its  usual  forms,  electricity  has 
been  found  efficacious,  when  no  other  thing  would  do 
any  service  ;  and  here  it  has  in  some  degree  the  same 
chance  of  success  as  in  other  cases  of  insensibility,  de- 
pending on  an  affection  of  the  nerves. 

In  his  remarks  on  the  amaurosis,  Dr.  Porterfield  ob- 
serves, that  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  know 
of  how  long  standing  the  disease  has  been  ;  which  is 
not  always  easily  done  if  one  eye  only  be  affected. 
This  is  a  very  essential  point  ;  because  an  amaurosis 
of  a  long  standing  is  altogether  incurable.  Mr.  Boyle 
mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  a  cataract  for  £e= 
veral  years  without  knowing  it  himself,  though  others 
did.  He  discovered  it  at  last  by  happening  to  rub  his 
sound  eye,  and  was  surprised  to  find  himself  in  the 
dark. — When  a  person  therefore  has  a  gutta  serena 
only  in  one  of  the  eyes,  he  may  think  that  the  eye  has 
but  lately  lost  the  power  of  sight;  though  this  perhaps 
has  been  the  case  lor  several  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  ma}'  imagine  that  a  recent  disease  of  this  kind  is 
really  of  long  standing.  But  b}'  enquiring  at  what 
time  he  first  became  subject  to  mistakes  in  all  actions 
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Ihat  require  the  distance  to  be  exactly  distinguished,  as 
in  pouring  liquor  in(o  a  glass,  snuffing  a  candle,  thread- 
ing a  nccdJc,  we  may  di.-cover  the  age  of  the  disease,  and 
thence  be  assisted  to  form  a  more  just  prognostic  with 
respect  to  its  cure.  Dr.  Porterfield  gives  an  insiance  of 
his  conjecturing  in  this  manner  concerning  the  case  of 
a  young  lady,  who  had  discovered  a  loss  oi  sight  in  one 
of  her  eyes  only  the  day  before.  The  disease  was  thought 
to  be  of  long  standing  ;  but  as  the  doctor  found  that  she 
had  onlv  been  subject  to  mistakes  of  the  kind  above 
mentioned  for  about  a  month,  he  drew  a  favourable 
inference,  and  the  disease  was  cured. 

GU'TT.i:  ROSAX'E.E;  red  spots  upon  the  face 
and  nose.    See  Gutta  rosacea. 

GUTTURA'LIS  ARTE'RIA.  The  first  consider, 
able  branch  of  the  external  carotid  is  the  superior  giit~ 
tural.  which  arises  just  where  it  parts  from  the  inter- 
nal, and  runs  to  the  thyroid  gland,  and  to  the  muscles 
and  other  parts  of  the  larynx  or  pharynx.  The  infe- 
rior guttural  arterij  is  the  tracheal  artery. 

GUTTURA'LIS  VE'^'A.  The  right  goes  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  bifurcation  above  the  mammaria  of 
the  saHve  side,  and  sometimes  from  the  subclavia.  The 
left  from  the  left  subclavian,  near  its  origin. 

GYMNASTIC,  (from  yjava^iy,  exerceo,  to  exer- 
cise) :  a  m.ethod  of  cure  performed  by  exercii;e,  or  that 
part  of  medicine  which  treats  of  the  rules  that  are  to  be 
observed  in  all  sorts  of  exercises,  for  the  preservation 
of  health.  Amongst  the  ancients  this  term  had  a  more 
extensive  signification  ;  denoting  the  performance  of 
exercises  for  defence,  or  diversion,  as  well  as  for 
health.  Several  modern  writers  have  treated  of  this 
art.  ]M.  Burette  has  given  the  history  of  gymnastics 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 
On  the  first  establishment  of  society,  men,  being  ap- 
prised of  the  necessity  of  military  exercises  for  repel- 
ling the  insults  of  their  neighbours,  instituted  games 
and  proposed  prizes  to  animate  their  youth  to  combats 
of  dirt'erent  kinds.  And  as  running,  leaping,  strength 
and  dexterity  of  arm,  in  throwing  the  javelin,  driving 
a  ball,  or  tossing  a  quoit,  together  with  wrestling,  &c. 
were  exercises  suited  to  the  manner  of  fighting,  in 
those  days,  so  the  youth  vied  to  excel  in  them,  in  the 
presence  of  the  aged,  who  sat  as  their  judges,  and 
dispensed  prizes  to  the  conquerors.  It  should  seem, 
from  the  particular  account  which  Homer  gives  of 
these  exercises,  that  even  then  the  gymnastic  art 
wanted  little  of  perfection :  so  that  when  Galen  says 
there  was  no  gymnastic  art  in  Homer's  days,  and  that 
it  began  to  appear  no  earlier  than  Plato,  he  is  to  be 
understoed  of  the  medicinal  gymnastics  only.  This 
last,  indeed,  had  its  rise  later  ;  because,  while  men 
continued  sober  and  laborious,  they  had  no  occasion 
for  it :  but  when  luxury  and  idleness  had  reduced 
them  to  the  sad  necessity  of  applying  to  physicians, 
these,  who  had  found  that  nothing  contributed  so 
much  to  the  preservation  and  re-establishment  of  health 
as  exercise  proportioned  to  the  different  constitutions, 
ages,  and  sexes,  did  not  fail  to  refer  them  to  the  prac- 
tice of  gymnastics. 

According  to  Plato,  one  Herodicus,  prior  a  little 
time  to  Hippocrates,  was  the  first  who  introduced  this 


art  into  physic  ;  and  his  successors,  convinced  by  flic- 
perience  of  its  usefulness,  applied  themselves  in  ear- 
nest to  improve  it.  Hippocrates,  in  his  book  of  Re- 
gimen, has  given  instances  of  it,  where  he  treats  of 
exercise  in  general,  and  of  the  particular  effects  of 
v.alking,  with  regard  to  health  ;  aiso  of  the  different 
sorts  of  races,  either  on  foot  or  horseback  :  leaping-, 
wrestling,  the  exercise  of  the  su-~pended  ball,  called 
corycus.  chironomy.  unctions,  friction*,  rolling  in  the 
sand,  &c.  But  as  physicians  did  not  adopt  all  the 
exercises  of  the  gymnastic  art  in  their  practice,  it  came 
to  be  divided  between  them  and  the  masters  of  martial 
and  athletic  exercises,  who  kept  schools,  the  number 
of  which  was  greatly  increased  in  Greece.  At  length 
the  Romans  also  caught  the  same  taste  :  and,  adopting 
the  military  and  athletic  exercises  of  the  Greeks,  they 
improved  and  advanced  them  to  the  utmost  pitch  of 
magniiicence,  not  to  say  extravagance.  But  the  de- 
clension of  their  empire  involved  the  arts  in  its  ruin- 
and,  among  others,  gymnastics  and  medicine  ;  which 
last  unhappily  then  relinquished  tlie  title  it  had  to  the 
former,  and  has  neglected  to  resume  it  ever  since. 

GYMNOPYTlIS,  a  name  given  by  Dr.  Hill  to  th« 
pyritse  of  a  simple  internal  structure,  and  not  covered 
with  a  crust.  See  Pyrites.  Of  these  there  are  only 
two  species.  1.  A  green  variously  shaped  kind.  2.  A 
botryoide  kind.  The  first  species  is  the  most  commoa 
of  all  the  pyritae. 

GY:\I>0SPE'RMIA,  (from  yjij,-.^,  naked,  and 
crrssaa,  seed)  ;  in  botany,  the  first  order  in  Linnaeus's 
class  of  didynamia.  It  comprehends  those  plants  of 
that  class  which  have  naked  seeds.  The  seeds  are  con- 
stantly four  in  number,  except  in  one  genus,  viz. 
phrj  ma,  which  is  monospermous.    See  Botaxy. 

GINA  NDRIA,  (from  yi^-j,  a  zoomait,  and  avij^, 
a  man ),  in  botany,  the  name  of  the  20th  class  in  Lin- 
naeus's  sexual  system,  consisting  of  plants  with  herm.a- 
phrodite  flowers,  in  which  the  stamina  are  placed  upon 
the  style,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  upon  a  pillar- 
shaped  receptacle  resembling  a  style,  which  rises  in  the 
middle  of  the  flower,  and  bears  both  the  stamina  and 
pointal  :  that  is,  both  the  supposed  organs  of  genera- 
tion.  See  Botaxy.  The  flowers  of  this  class,  says 
Linnaeus,  have  a  monstrous  appearance,  arising,  as  he 
imagines,  from  the  singular  aud  unusual  situation  of 
the  parts  of  fructification. 

GYNA'XTHROPOS,  (from  yv/7j,  a  woman^  and 
avifxTo;,  a  man);  that  species  of  hermaphrodite 
which  partakes  more  of  the  female  than  of  the  male  : 
that  species  which  partakes  most  of  the  male  is  called 
androgymis.  These  distinctions,  however,  are  ground, 
less.    See  Hermaprrodite. 

GY'PSUM,  or  Sulphate  of  Lime  ;  a  natural  combi- 
nation of  calcareous  earth  with  sulphuric  acid.  This 
substance  which  has  also  been  denominated  selenite  and 
plaster-stone,  loses  its  transparency  by  calcination  :  at 
the  same  time  that  it  becomes  pulverulent,  and  acquires 
the  property  of  again  seizing  the  M  ater  of  which  it  had 
been  deprived,  and  resuming  its  hardness.  It  does  not 
give  fire  with  the  steel,  nor  etTervesce  with  acids.  We 
are  principally  indebted  to  ^largralf  for  our  know- 
ledge of  the  constituent  principles  of  plaster :  aad 
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from  subsequent  experiments  the  following  proportion 
of  the  same  principles  has  been  assigned.  One  hun- 
dred parts  of  gypsum  contain  thirty  of  sulphuric  acid, 
thirty-two  of  pure  earth,  and  thirty-eight  of  water.  It 
loses  very  considerably  by  calcination. 

From  various  facts  and  circumstances  it  would  seem 
ihat  the  formation  of  this  substance  is,  in  some  degree, 
dependent  on,  and  connected  with,  the  presence  of 
sulphur  and  lime.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  pyrites 
are  decomposed,  the  sulphuric  acid^vhich  thence  arises, 
seizes  the  lime,  and  effloresces  in  small  crystals,  which 
are  carried  oif  by  the  water,  and  sooner  or  later  depo- 
sited. Mr.  Chaptal  has  observed  perceptible  deposi- 
tions of  plaster  on  the  banks  of  rivulets  which  wash 
pyrilous  clays,  and  likewise  seen  depositions  of  the 
same  nature  in  rivers  whose  waters  have  been  strongly 
concentrated  by  the  burning  heat  of  summer.  If  we 
therefore  suppose  selenite  to  be  dispersed  in  more  con- 
siderable masses  of  water,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
conceiving  the  formation  of  those  strata  which  are  ex- 
hibited by  the  plaster  quarries.  Sulphate  of  lime,  or 
gypsum,  is  found  in  the  earth  in  four  different  states  : 
in  the  pulverulent  and  friable  form,  which  constitutes 
gypseous  earth,  fossil  flour,  &c.  ;  in  solid  masses, 
which  constitute  plaster-stone ;  in  stalactites,  or  secon- 
dary depositions.  In  this  place  we  may  notice  the  stri- 
ated  silky  gypsums,  the  cauliflowers,  the  gypseous 
alabasters,  and  that  prodigious  variety  of  forms  which 
the  stalactites  assume,  whatever  may  be  its  component 
parts  ;  and  in  determinate  crystals,  which  usually  ex- 
hibit the  following  forms :  the  compressed  tetrahedral 
rhoinboidal  prism  ;  the  hexahedral  prism  truncated  at 
its  summit  J  and  the  decahedral  rhomboid. 


Gypsum  is  subject  to  a  great  number  of  Tarletfeg- 
with  respect  to  its  colour,  and  which  are  the  signs  of 
various  qualities  relative  to  its  uses.  The  white  is  the 
most  beautiful,  but  sometimes  it  is  grey;  and  in  this 
case  is  less  esteemed,  and  less  valuable.  The  several 
states  of  the  oxids  of  iron,  with  which  it  abounds  in 
greater  oi  less  quantities,  constitute  its  ro>se-coloured, 
red,  and  black  varieties.  The  specific  gravity  of  gyp- 
sum varies  according  to  its  purity.  Mr.  Kirwan  found 
it  sometimes  of  the  weight  of  2.32,  and  sometimes  1.87. 
It  is  soluble  in  about  five  hundred  times  its  weight  of 
water,  at  the  temperature  of  60  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 
If  it  be  exposed  to  heat,  its  water  of  crystallization  is 
dissipated,  it  becomes  opake,  loses  its  consistence, 
and  falls  into  powder.  When  moistened,  it  becomes 
hard  again,  but  does  not  resume  its  transparency;  a- 
circumstance  which  appears  to  prove  that  its  first  state 
is  a  state  of  crystallization.  If  it  be  kept  in  a  fire  of 
considerable  intensity,  ia  contact  with  powder  of 
charcoal,  the  acid  is  decomposed,  and  the  residue  is 
lime.  Its  principles  may  likewise  be  sei>arated  by 
finely  pulverizing  it,  and  boiling  it  with  alkali.  It  is 
fusible  by  the  blow-pipe,  and  in  a  porcelain  furnace  ; 
as  has  been  shown  by  Bergman  and  Darcet. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  management  of  the 
fire  in  the  calcination  of  gypsum  is  of  great  conse- 
quence.^ Too  much  heat  decomposes  it ;  and  too  little 
does  not  enable  it  to  unite,  and  form  a  hard  substance 
with  water.  This  substance,  when  calcined,  divides 
and  disperses  itself  in  water,  with  which  it  forms  a- 
pastc  that  may  be  cast  into  any  kind  of  figures,  We- 
are  indebted  to  this  property  for  the  beautiful  anatomic, 
cal  casts  in  the  cabinets. of  the  curious. 
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.ABIT.  The  terms  custom  and  kahti  are  uied  by 
many  synonymously ;  and  indeed  the  former  is  often 
confounded  with  the  latter.  By  custom,  however,  is 
meant,  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act;  by  ha- 
bit, the  effect  that  custom  has  on  the  mind  or  body  ; 
so  that  one  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  the  other.  The 
effects  of  custom  and  habit  in  the  animal  economy  may 
be  reduced  to  five  heads.  1.  On  the  simple  solids. 
2.  On  the  organs  of  sense.  3.  On  the  moving  power. 
4.  On  the  whole  nervous  power.  5.  On  the  system 
of  blood-vessels. ,  But  the  word  habit  is  often  made  to 
express  constitution^  as  a  plethoric  habit,  &&.  which 
means  the  constitution  superabundant  with  blood,  &c. 

Dr.  G.  Fordyce  says,  an  application,  producing  a 
sensation,  may  have  its  power  increased  or  diminished 
by  custom.  If  the  mind  pays  particular  attention  to 
any  impression,  its  force  and  distinctness  is  increased. 
Hence  arises  the  improvement  of  the  eye,  ear,  &c.  in 
distinguishing  objects  in  painting,  tones  in  music,  &c. 
If  the  impressions  are  very  strong,  so  as  to  excite 
great  attention,  their  force  is  increased.    If  the  ira- 
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pressions  are  not  attended  to,  their  force  is  diini- 
nished.  Hence,  after  living  for  some  time  near  any- 
thing producing,  a  great  noise,  the  noise  is  hardly- 
heard. 

The  power  of  the  will,  in  producing  motion,  may 
be  increased  by  custom,  and  diminished  by  disuse. 
The  will,  in.  frequently  producing  a  motion,  may  notr 
only  have  its  power  increased,  but  it  is  also  capable  of 
producing  that  motion  with  greater  accuracy,  and  by- 
frequent  attempts  may  acquire  a  power  over  a  moving 
part,  upon  which  it  has  naturally  little  or  no  influence. 
A  motion  may  arise  from  a  volition,  in  con  equence 
of  custom,  vvhich  was  not  naturally  connected  with 
it;  as  a  man,  in  turning  in  a  lathe,  does  not  will 
the  motion  of  his  hand,  but  that  of  the  end  of  the 
chisel. 

Dr.  Fordyce  here  proposes,  as  a  quere.  Can  a  man 
produce  two  distinct  motions  by  his  will  at  once;  or, 
when  two  distinct  motions  are  produced,  docs  the  will 
produce  them  successively  ?  The  impression  arising 
from  one  volition  remaining  till  the  mind  renews  it, 
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after  Tiaving  protlnced  tho  other,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  impression  of  a  flame  making  a  circular  motion, 
remains  on  the  eye,  so  as  to  give  an  idea  of  a  complete 
circle.  The  power  of  producing  two  distinct  motions, 
apparently  at  the  same  time,  is  greatly  increased  by 
custom.  From  the  abore  circumstances  the  facility  of 
execution  acquired  by  custom  arises. 

The  power  of  an  idea  in  exciting  motion,  may  be 
increased  or  diminished  by  custom.  An  idea  strongly 
imprest  on  the  mind,  is  for  the  most  part  more  power- 
ful in  exciting  a  motion,  than  one  weakly  imprest. 
The  power  of  an  application,  in  impressing  an  idea, 
may  be  increased  or  diminished  by  custom,  as  is  above 
described,  and  of  consequence  the  power  of  an  idea 
in  exciting  motion. 

Supposing  the  impression  on  the  mind  the  same,  if 
an  idea  has  frequently  produced  a  motion,  its  power 
is  increased.  On  the  contrary,  if  an  idea  has  been 
often  excited,  and  if  the  motion  depending  upon  it  has 
by  any  means  been  prevented,  its  power  is  diminished 
or  lost.  The  action  of  an  application  producing,  di- 
minishing, or  altering  the  mode  of  contraction  of  a 
moving  part,  and  which  at  the  same  time  has  no  eft'ect 
on  the  mind,  may  be  increased  or  diminished  by  cus- 
tom. If  it  be  often  applied,  so  as  always  to  produce 
its  effect,  its  power,,  or  the  certainty  of  its  action,  is 
for  the  most  part  increased.  An  application  of  an 
equal  apparent  force  does  not  always  produce  the  s;ime 
efl'cct.  If  the  same  quantity  of  ipecacuanha  be  twice 
exhibited  at  the  interval  of  several  days,  it  may  vomit 
at  the  first  exhibition,  and  not  at  the  second  ;  or  it 
may  produce  vomiting  at  the  second  exhibition,  and 
not  at  the  first. 

In  applying  medicines,  which  do  not  act  as  simple 
stimuli,  their  particular  effect  cannot  be  increased  by 
increasing  the  dose,  they  being  converted  into  simple 
stimuli.  Thus  small  doses  of  acetite  of  lead  pro- 
duce costiveness,  but  a  very  large  dose  frequently 
purges.  There  is  a  maximum  in  the  dose  of  all  medi- 
cines, so  that  if  they  be  exhibited  in  greater  quantity 
their  effects  are  lost  instead  of  being  increased.  An 
application  frequently  repeated,  so  as  to  produce  its 
proper  effect,  often  becomes  more  constant  and  uniform 
in  its  action,  although  it  may  become  necessary  that  it 
should  be  applied  in  a  greater  degree.  If  an  evacuating 
medicine  be  repeatedly  exhibited,  it  generally  requires 
a  larger  dose  at  the  second,  and  some  of  the  subsequent 
exhibitions,  to  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  first;, 
but  if  these  produce  the  effect^  the  power  of  the  medi- 
cine is  afterwards  increased. 

The  more  violent  the  effect  of  any  application,  the 
more  is  its  power  increased  by  repetition.  If  an  ap- 
plication be  made  in  so  small  a  degree,  as  not  to  pro- 
duce any  effect,  or  if  its  effects  are  by  any  means 
counteracted,  Its  power  is  diminished  or  lost.  The 
repeated  application  of  some  medicines,  in  any  cir, 
cumstance,  diminishes  their  powers.  All  the  natural 
powers  of  action  in  the  body  are  increased  by  frequent 
exertion. 

If  two  or  more  fibres  have  been  accustomed  to  con- 
tract together,  either  by  the  action  of  the  will,  by  an 
id£a,  or  by  stim,uli ;  or  if  the  contraction  iu  one  of 
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thenv  be  produced  by  the  will,  wlille  the  other  is 
brought  into  action  at  the  same  time  by  a  stimulus,  the 
producing  of  a  contraction  in  the  one,  by  an  applica- 
tion to  it  alone,  will  produce  a  contraction  in  the 
other.  If  they  be  fibres  of  the  same  muscle,  and  acted 
upon  by  a  stimulus,  this  will  happen  after  the  commu- 
nication with  the  brain,  by  the  nerves,  is  cut  off.  If, 
after  this  habit  is  acquired,  one  of  these  fibres  is  made 
to  contract  frequently,  whOe  the  other  is  prevented 
from  contracting,  the  habit  will  be  lost  or  destroj  ed. 
If  any  motion,  or  state  of  the  body,  be  repeated  at  a 
particular  period  of  time,  it  will-  often  return  at  that 
period,  although  no  other  cause  be  applied  but  the 
habit  acquired. 

A  habit  may  be  destroyed,  by  counteracting  and 
preventing  its  effects.  Two  habits  may  be  so  connecti 
ed,  that  preventing  the  one  from  taking  place,  may 
prevent  the  effects  of  the  other. 

From  not  attending  to  the  numerous  circumstances 
that  induce  habits,  and  to  that  general  accommodating 
principle  in  living  bodies,  many  medical  prescriptions 
are  found  to  be  not  only  useless  but  mischievous  ;  and 
many  parents,  by  studying  the  health  and  comfort  of 
their  children,  bring  on  habits  that  prove  the  sources- 
of  perpetual  sicknefss,  or  the  certain  presages  of  an 
early  death.  The  accommodating  principle  is  oi>e  of 
the  consequences  of  irritability.  Its  various  effects 
arise  from  the  actions  of  different  stimulants  on  th© 
irritable  fibre;  and  the  after-duration  of  these  effects, 
from  the  modifications  of  the  irritable  fibre,  become 
habitual  from  the  frequently  repeated  action  of  the  sti- 
mulants. The  design  of  this  accommodating  principle 
is  to  fit  both  animals  and  plants,  for  a, more  cxtensiva 
and  a  mere  raried  range  of  existence. 

Custom  has  also  a  powerful  inilucnce  on  the  mind  ;: 
and  whatever  be  the  cause,  it  is  certain -that  we  are 
much  influenced  by  custom  :  it  has  an  effect  upon  our 
pleasures,  upon  our  actions,  and  even  upon  our  thoughts 
and  sentiments.  Any  slighter  moderate  pleasure,  fre- 
quently reiterated  for  a  long  time,  form5  a  peculiar 
connection  between  us  and  the  thing  that  causes  the 
pleasure.  This  connection,  termed  habit,  has  the  ef- 
fect to  awaken  our  desire  or  appetite  for  that  thing, 
when  it  returns  not  as  usual.  During  the  course  o£ 
enjoyment,  tho  pleasure  rises  insensibly  higher'  and 
higher,  till  a  habit  be  established;  at  which  time  the 
pleasure  is  at  its  height.  It  continues  not,  however,, 
stationary  :  the  same  customary  reiteration  which  car- 
ried it  to  its  height,  brings  it  down  again  by  inscnsibla 
degrees  even  lovrer  than  it  was  at  first.  Those  things 
which  at  first  are  but  moderately  agreeable,  are  the 
aptest  to  become  habitual.  Spirituous  liquors,  at  first 
scarcely  agreeable,  readily  produce  an  habitual  appe- 
tite :  and  custom  prevails  so  far,  as  even  to  make  us 
fond  of  things  originally  disagreeable,  such  as  coffee,, 
asa-foetida,  and  tobacco. 

A  walk  upon  the  quarter-deck,  though  intolerably- 
confined,  becomes  however  so  agreeable  by  custom, 
that  a  sailor,  in  his  w^alk  on  shore,  confines  himself 
commonly  within  the  same  bounds.  Lord  Kaimes 
speaks  of  a  man  who  had  relinquished  the  sea  for  a 
country  Uf e  :  in  the  corner  of  his  garden,  he  reared  aa 
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artificial  moutil:,  with  a  level  summit,  resembling  most 
accurately  a  quarter  deck,  not  only  in  shape,  but  in 
size  ;  and  here  he  generally  walked.  In  Minorca, 
Governor  Kane  made  an  excellent  read,  the  whole 
length  of  the  island  ;  and  yet  the  inhabitants  adhere  to 
the  old  road,  though  not  only  longer,  but  extremely 
bad. 

To  introduce  an  active  habit,  frequency  of  acts  is 
not  sufficient,  without  length  of  time:  the  quickest 
succession  of  action,  in  a  short  time,  is  not  sufficient; 
nor  a  slow  succession  in  the  longest  time.  The  effect 
must  be  produced  by  a  moderate  soft  action,  and  a 
long  series  of  easy  touches,  removed  from  each  other 
by  short  intervals.  Nor  are  these  sufficient  without 
regularity  in  the  time,  place,  and  other  circumstances 
of  the  action  ;  the  more  uniform  any  operation  is,  the 
sooner  it  becomes  habitual.  And  this  holds  equally  in 
a  passive  habit ;  variety,  in  any  remarkable  degree, 
prevents  the  effect ;  thus  any  particular  food  will 
scarce  ever  become  habitual,  where  the  manner  of 
dressing  it  is  varied.  The  circumstances  then  requisite 
to  augment  a  moderate  pleasure,  and  at  the  long-run 
to  form  a  habit,  are  weak  uniform  acts,  reiterated  dur- 
ing a  long  course  of  time,  without  any  considerable 
interruption:  every  agreeable  cause  that  operates  in 
this  manner  will  grow  habitual. 

IIJiMAGO'GOS,  (from  cjij.ol,  bhod,  and  ayw,  io 
bring  axsujj);  the  name  of  an  antidote  in  Nicolaus 
Myrepsus,  which  was  used  for  promoting  the  men- 
strual and  hajmorrhoidal  fluxes.  It  consisted  of  foetid 
plants  and  black  hellebore. 

HiEMATE'MESIS,  (from  a(,aa,  hlood,  and  e/xew,  to 
vomit);  vomitus  cruentus^  the  vomiting  of  blood,  a 
disease  which  is  mostly  symptomatic  of  some  other, 
and  generally  arises  from  plethora,  obstructed  catame- 
nia,  or  from  the  scurvy. 

H/EMATFTES,  (at[Mxlily}^ ;  from  eawa,  blood;  so 
named  from  its  property  of  stopping  blood,  or  from 
its  colour),  namcA  lapis  hcemutites  ;  an  iron  ore  called 
blood-stone.  When  hnely  levigated,  and  freed  from 
the  grosser  parts  by  frequent  washings  by  water,  it  has 
been  recommended  in  hemorrhages,  fluxes,  uterine  ob- 
structions, &c.  in  doses  of  from  one  scruple  to  three 
or  four,  but  it  is  little  used  at  present." 

HA^MATOCE'LE,  (from  a;aa,  blood,  and  xr^Avj,  a 
tumor);  a  collection  of  blood  in  the  tunica  vaginalis 
testis,  or  in  the  cellular  membrane  of  the  scrotum.. 
Tumors  of  this  kind  may  be  produced  by  any  thing 
which  ruptures  the  blood-vessels  of  the  part,  but  they 
are  commonly  the  consequence  of  external  violence. 
In  the  tunica  vaginalis  this  disorder  may  be  produced 
by  the  point  of  a  trocar,  or  of  a  lancet,  in  tapping 
for  hydrocele.  In  such  a  case,  we  are  commonly  in- 
formed of  the  accident  by  blood  being  discharged  along 
with  the  water;  though  sometimes  it  does  not  appear 
till  the  whole  of  the  water  is  evacuated,  and  then  a 
tumor  of  a  considerable  size  suddenly  takes  place. 
Sometimes  it  happens  where  the  quantity  of  water  has 
been  "so  uncommonly  great  that  the  sudden  discharge 
of  it,  by  taking  away  the  support  which  the  vessels 
have  been  accustomed  to  receive,  has  been  the  cause  of 
thdr  ruptnrc ;  and  it  seems  ccrtainj  that  whenever  a 


tumor  is  produced  cither  in  the  scrotum,  or  cord,  snd- 
denly  after  the  Mater  of  a  hydrocele  has  been  evacuated 
by  tapping,  that  it  is  entirely  owing  to  an  extravasation 
of  blood. 

In  the  spermatic  cord,  injuries  of  the  same  kind 
will  be  attended  with  a  similar  effect  upon  the  vessels 
of  the  sac  containing  the  water.  The  distinction  be- 
tween blood  and  water  in  the  substance  of  the  scrotum 
is  readily  made  by  the  colour  ;  for  where  the  disease  is 
produced  by  blood,  it  forms  a  real  ecchymosis.  The 
tumor  feels  heavier  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  when  filled 
with  blood,  than  where  it  is  filled  merely  with  v/ater; 
the  treatment  is  nearly  the  same  Avith  that  of  hydro- 
cele. In  the  commencement  of  the  anasarcous  or  dif- 
fused ha;matoceIe,  when  produced  from  slight  ex- 
ternal violence,  the  application  of  stimulating  or 
astringent  fluids  will  sometimes  discuss  it;  but  ii  this 
prove  ineffectual,  the  tumor  is  to  be  laid  open,  and 
treated  exactly  as  is  directed  for  hydrocele ;  only  if 
a  ruptured  vessel  be  discovered,  it  must  be  secured  by 
ligature.  In  like  manner,  all  collections  of  blood, 
either  in  the  vaginal  coat  or  spermatic  cord,  are  to  be 
laid  open,  and  treated  as  in  hydrocele.  If  bleeding 
vessels  appear,  they  are  to  be  secured.  Sometimes, 
however,  these  cannot  be  detect-ed;  an  oozing  takes 
place,  which  it  is  difficult  to  restrain,  even  by  the  use 
of  bark,  vitriolic  acid,  and  other  means  generally  em- 
ployed in  such  cases.  It  has  been'  uniformly  found, 
that  local  remedies  prove  chiefly  useful  here,  particu- 
larly the  application  of  ardent  spirits,  asther,  or  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh,  to  the  surface  of  the  sore.  Pledgets 
of  soft  lint,  soaked  in  one  or  other  of  these,  not  only 
serve  to  check  the  discharge  of  blood,  but  in  general 
tend  to  promote  the  formation  of  good  matter. 

ILiiMATO'DES,  (ocii^cctcvSr/;  ;  from  a;,u,3;,  blood;  so 
called  from  the  red  colour  of  its  flowers)  ;  an  old 
name  for  the  plant  called  bloody  crane's-bill.  See  Ge- 
ranium SANGUINEUM. 

H^'EMATOLO'GIA,  (aiiJ.atoXciyiuj;,  from  aif^x, 
blood,  and  Xoyo;,  a  discourse),  hceinutologis ;  the  doc- 
trine of  the  blood.    See  Blood. 

HiEMATOMPHALOCE'LE,  ixiiJ.aroij.^a.Ko-nfjXff ; 
from  at;jLa,  blogd,  o/x^aA©^-,  the  navel,  and  KyjXi],  a 
tumor) ;  a  species  of  ecchymosis,  forming  a  tumor 
about  the  navel,  from  an  extravasation  of  blood.  It 
is  usually  absorbed,  but,  if  too  considerable,  a  punc- 
ture may  be  made  to  evacuate  the  blood,  as  is  done  in 
ecchymosis.    See  Ecchymosis. 

HiEMATO'XYLUM,  {aiixalo^vXov  ;  from  a(,aa, 
blood,  or  a.i[j.a.liy.os,  bloody,  and  ^vXoi,  zoood),  log- 
wood ;   so  called  from  its  red  colour.    See  Lignum 

CAMPECHENSE. 

HyEMATO'XYLUM  CAIMPECHIA'NUM  ;  the 
systematic  name  of  the  logwood-tree.    See  Lignum 

CAMPECKIANUM. 

HiEMATUTtlA,  (aiimtepicc;  from  aijj^si,  blood, 
and  8iov,  urine)  ;  bloody  urine,  which  mostly  is  a 
symptom  of  some  other  disease. 

HjEMO'PTYSIS,  (aifJiOTrlvii; ;  from  a(jaa,  blood, 
and  vluiv,  to  spit),  or  Hcemoptoe  ;  a  spitting  of  blood. 
A  genus  of  disease  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class 
pyrexiw,  and  order  hxmorrhagice.    It  is  characterized 
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"by  cotigliing  up  florid  or  frothy  blood,  heat  or  pain  in 
the  chest,  irritation  in  the  larynx,  and  a  saltish  taste 
in  the  mouth.    There  are  five  species  of  this  disease : 

1.  Hcvmopiijsis  plethorica,  from  fullness  of  the  vessels. 

2.  Hcemoptysis  violenia,  from  some  external  Tiolence. 

3.  Hcemopti/sis  phthisica,  from  ulcers  corroding  the 
small  vessels.  4.  Hoemopfysis  calculosa,  from  calcu- 
lous matter  in  the  lungs.  5.  Hcemoptysis  vicaria,  from 
the  suppression  of  some  customary  evacuation. 

This  ha?morrhagy  commonly  begins  with  a  sense  of 
■weight  and  anxiety  in  the  chest,  some  uneasiness  in 
breathing,  pain  of  the  breast  or  other  parts  of  the 
thorax,  and  some  sense  of  heat  under  the  sternum ; 
and  very  often  it  is  preceded  by  a  saltish  taste  in  the 
mouth.  Immediately  before  the  appearance  of  blood, 
a  degree  of  irritation  is  felt  at  the  top  of  the  larynx. 
The  person  attempts  to  relieve  this  by  hawking,  which 
brings  up  a  little  florid  and  somewhat  frothy  blood. 
The  irritation  returns  ;  and  in  the  same  manner  blood 
of  a  similar  kind  is  brought  up,  with  some  noise  in  the 
wind-pipe,  as  of  air  passing  through  a  fluid.  Some- 
times, however,  at  the  very  first,  the  blood  comes  up 
with  coughing,  or  at  least  somewhat  of  coughing,  and 
accompanies  the  hawking  abovementioned.  The  blood 
is  sometimes  at  first  in  very  small  quantity,  and  soon 
disappears  ;  but  in  other  cases,  especially  when  it  fre- 
quently recurs,  it  is  in  greater  quantity,  and  often  con- 
tinues to  appear  at  times  for  several  days  together.  It 
is  sometimes  profuse,  but  rarely  in  such  quantity  as, 
either  by  its  excess  or  by  a  sudden  suflfocation,  to  prove 
immediately  mortal. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  discover  whether  the  blood 
evacuated  by  the  mouth  proceeds  from  the  internal 
surface  of  the  mouth  itself,  from  the  fauces  or  adjoin- 
5ng  cavities  of  the  nose,  from  the  stomach,  or  from  the 
lungs.  It  is,  however,  very  necessary  to  distinguish 
the  different  cases  ;  and  for  this  Dr.  Cullen  offers  the 
following  considerations  : 

1.  When  the  blood  proceeds  from  some  part  of  the 
internal  surface  of  the  mouth,  it  comes  out  without  any 
hawking  or  coughing;  and  generally,  upon  inspection, 
the  cause  is  evident. 

2.  When  blood  proceeds  from  the  fauces,  or  ad- 
joining cavities  of  the  nose,  it  may  be  brought  out 
by  hawking,  and  sometimes  by  coughing.  la  this 
case  there  may  be  a  doubt  concerning  its  real  source, 
and  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  please  himself  with 
the  thoughts  that  the  blood  does  not  come  from  the 
lungs.  But  the  physician  must  remember,  that  the 
lungs  are;  much  more  frequently  the  source  of  an 
hsemorrhagy  than  the  fauces.  The  latter  seldom  hap- 
pens but  to  persons  who  have  before  been  liable  to  aa 
heemorrhagy  from  the  nose,  or  to  some  evident  cause 
of  erosion  ;  and  in  most  cases,  by  looking  info  the 
fauces,  the  distillation  of  the  blood  from  thence  v/iil 
be  perceived. 

3.  When  blood  proceeds  from  the  lungs,  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  brought  up  will  commonly  show 
from  whence  it  comes  ;  but,  independent  of  that,  it 
may  also  be  know"n  from  the  causes  of  hasmoptytis 
from  the  lungSj  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  having 
preceded. 


4.  When  vomiting  accompanies  the  throwing  out  of 
blood  from  the  mouth,  we  may  generally  know  the 
source  from  whence  it  proceeds,  by  considering  that 
blood  does  not  proceed  so  frequently  from  the  stomack 
as  from  the  lungs  ;  that  blood  proceeding  from  the 
stomach  commonly  appears  in  greater  quantity  than 
from  the  lungs.  The  pulmonary  blood  also  is  usually 
of  a  florid  colour,  and  mixed  with  a  little  frothy  mucus 
only  ;  but  the  blood  from  the  stomach  is  of  a  darker 
colour,  moregrumous,  and  mixed  with  the  other  con- 
tents of  the  stomach.  The  coughing  or  vomiting,  as 
the  one  or  the  other  happens  first  to  arise,  may  some- 
times point  out  the  source  of  the  blood  ;  and  this  has 
also  its  peculiar  antecedent  signs  and  causes. 

An  haemoptysis  may  be  produced  at  any  time  of  life 
by  external  violence;  and,  in  adult  persons,  while  the 
arterial  plethora  prevails  iu  the  system,  i.  e.  from  the 
age  of  sixteen  to  thirty-five,  an  haemoptysis  may  at  any 
time  be  produced  merely  by  a  plethoric  slate  of  the 
lungs.  ■  More  frequently,  however,  it  arises  frjy'^  a 
faulty  proportion  between  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  airtl 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  Thus  it  is  often  an  he-, 
reditary  disease,  which  implies  a  peculiar  and  faulty 
conformation. 

This  disease  especially  happens  to  persons  who  dis- 
cover the  smaller  capacity  of  their  lungs  by  the  nar- 
rowness of  their  chest,  and  by  the  prominence  of  theirv 
shouFders  ;  which  last  is  a  mark  of  their  having  been 
long  liable  to  a  difficulty  of  respiration..  In  such  cases, 
too,  the  disease  very  frequently  happens  to  persons 
of  a  sanguine  temperament,  in  whom  particularly  the 
arterial  plethora  prevails.  It  happens  also  to  persons 
of  a  slender  delicate  make,  of  which  a  long  neck  is  a 
mark  ;  to  persons  of  much  sensibility  and  irritability, 
and  therefore  of  quick  parts ;  to  persons  who  have 
formerly  been  liable  to  ha'morrhagies  from  the  nose ;  to 
those  who  have  suffered  a  suppression  of  any  usual 
hsemorrhagy,  the  most  frequent  instance  of  which  is  in 
fem.ales,  who  have  suffered  a  suppression  of  the  men- 
strual flux  ;  and,  lastly,  to  persons  who  have  suli'ered 
the  amputation  of  any  considerable  limb. 

All  this  constitutes  the  predisponent  cause  of  hae- 
moptysis ;  and  the  disease  may  happen  merely  from 
the  predisponent  cause  arising  to  a  considcrablcheight. 
But  in  those  who  are  already  predisposed,  it  is  often 
brought  on  by  the  concurrence  of  various  occasional 
and  exciting  causes.  One  of  these,  and  perhaps  a  fro- 
quent  one,  is  external  heat;  which,,  even  when  in  no 
great  degree,  brings  on  the  disease  in  spring.,  and  the 
beginning  of  summer,  while  the  heat  rarifies  the  blood 
more  than  it  relaxes  the  solids,  which  had  before  been 
contracted  by  the  cold  of  winter.  Another  excitiiig 
cause  is  a  sudden  diminution  of  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mosphere, especially  when  concurring  with  any  effort 
of  bodily  exercise.  The  effort,  too,  aior.c  may  often 
be  the  excitins;  cause  in  those  who  are  already  predis- 
posed ;  aud  more  particularly  any  violent  exercise  of 
respiration.  In  the  predisposed,  also,  the  disease  may 
be  occasioned  by  any  degree  of  external  violence. 

Hicmoptysis  maysometimes.be  no  more  dangerous  thau 
a  baemorrhagy  from  the  nose  :  as  when  it  happens  to  . 
iemalcs,  in  consequence  of  a  suppression  of  their  mens 
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srs  ;  wlisn,  without  any  mark  of  predisposition,  it 
arises  from  external  violence  ;  or,  from  whatever  cause 
arising,  when  it  leares  no  cough,  dyspnoea,  or  other 
affection  of  the  lungs,  behind  it.  But,  even  in  these 
cases,  a  danger  may  arise  from  too  large  a  wound  be- 
ing made  in  the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  from  any  quantity 
of  red  blood  being  left  to  stagnate  in  the  cavity  of  the 
bronchise,  and  particularly  from  any  determination  of 
the  blood  being  made  into  the  vessels  of  the  lungs, 
which,  by  renewing  the  ha;morrhagy,  may  have  these 
consequences. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  with  a  view  of 
stopping  the  discharge,  it  is  first  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  those  measures  which  tend  to  diminish  the 
impetus  by  which  the  blood  is  expelled.  This  is  to  be 
effected  by  a  removal  of  plethora  when  it  exists  ;  by 
diminishing  the  general  impetus  of  the  circulation  ;  by 
diminishing  local  increased  action  when  it  takes  place 
in  the  vessels  of  the  lungs ;  and  by  producing  a  deter- 
mi}»'"-ion  of  blood  to  other  parts  of  the  system  remote 
fro'ra  the  lungs.  But  besides  the  means  of  diminishing 
impetus,  it  is  often  also  necessary  to  employ  such  as 
augment  the  resistance  to  the  passage  of  blood  through 
the  ruptured  vessels  of  the  lungs.  With  these  views 
a  variety  of  remedies  may  be  employed,  particularly 
blood-letting,  refrigerants,  sedatives,  astringents,  and 
Irlie  like. 

On  this  subject  Dr.  Cullen  differs  from  those  who 
prescribe  chalybeates  and  the  Peruvian  bark  in  the 
CMre  of  haimoptysis.  Both  of  these,  he  observes,  con- 
tribute to  increase  the  phlogistic  diathesis  then  pre- 
vailing in  the  system,  and  the  haemoptysis  from  predis. 
position  is  always  accompanied  with  such  a  diathesis. 
Instead  of  these,  therefore,  he  recommends  blood-let- 
ting in  greater  or  smaller  quantity,  and  more  or  less 
frequently  repeated,  as  the  symptoms  shall  direct.  At 
the  same  time  cooling  purgatives,  such  as  the  neutral 
salts,  are  to  be  employed,  and  every  part  of  the  an- 
tiphlogistic regimen  is  to  be  strictly  enjoined.  In  the 
London  Medical  Observations,  the  use  of  nitre  is 
greatly  recommended  by  Dr.  Dickson,  to  whom  its 
eflicacy  was  made  known  by  Dr.  Leatherland,  then  phy- 
sician to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  The  most  ^commodi- 
ous method  of  exhibiting  it,  he  found,  was  in  the  fol- 
lowing ferm  : 

R  Nitri  in  pulv,  trit.  ^ss. 
Cons,  rosaj  Jiv. 
Syr.  simp.  q.  s.  Miscc. 
Fiat  Electuarium. 

Of  this  the  bulk  of  a  large  nutmeg  was  directed  to 
be  given  four,  six,  or  eight  times  a-day,  according  to 
the  urgency  of  the  case.  The  good  effects  of  it,  he 
tells  us,  have  often  astonished  him  ;  and  when  given 
early  in  the  disease,  he  says,  he  can  depend  as  much 
upon  it  for  the  cure  of  an  hajmoptysis,  as  on  the 
bark  for  the  cure  of  an  intermittent.  He  agrees  with 
Dr.  Cullen,  however,  that  in  those  cases  where  there 
is  any  hardness  in  the  pulse,  and  which  almost  always 
happens,  there  is  a  necessity  for  venesection.  A  cool 
regimen,  and  quiet  of  body  and  mind;  arc  certainly 


useful ;  but  Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  some  kinds  of 
gestation,  such  as  sailing,  and  travelling  in  an  easy 
carriage  on  smooth  roads,  have  often  proved  a  remedy. 
When  the  cough  is  very  troublesome,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  exhibit  frequently  a  small  dose  of  an 
opiate.  Dr.  Dickson  also  informs  us,  that  the  nitre, 
joined  with  spcrnia  ceti,  or  pulv.  e  tragacanth.  comp. 
lias  produced  equally  good  effects  with  the  electuary 
abovemen tinned ;  in  the  composition  of  which  he  at 
first  considered  the  conserve  only  as  the  vehicle  for  the 
nitre,  though  he  means  not  to  insinuate  that  the  former 
is  totally  destitute  of  eflicacy. 

When  this  haemorrhagy  has  resisted  other  modes  of 
cure,  and  there  is  reason  to  apprehend,  even  from  the 
mere  quantity  of  blood  evacuated,  that  the  patient  may 
sink  under  the  discharge,  blisters,  particularly  when  ap- 
plied to  the  breast,  are  often  had  recourse  to  with  great 
advantage;  and  the  vitriolic  acid,  properly  diluted, 
both  as  an  astringent  and  refrigerant,  is  often  employed 
with  very  good  elfects. 

Dr.  Percival,  however,  in  a  paper  on  phthisis,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  says 
— "  In  the  treatment  of  haemoptysis,  the  antiphlogistic 
plan  is  now  generally  adopted  in  most  parts  of  Eng- 
land; and  during  the  incipient  stage  of  the  disorder, 
when  the  inflammatory  diathesis  commonly  prevails, 
much  injury  may  be  done  by  healing  styptics  and  rough 
astringents  :  but  during  its  progress  the  type  is  often 
changed  ;  and  many  cases  occur,  which,  even  in  their 
commencement,  indicate  great  laxity  of  the  solids, 
and  tenuity  of  the  fluids.  Under  such  circumstances, 
venesection,  nitre,  and  the  debilitating  class  of  medi- 
cines, are  highly  improper  ;  though  great  authorities 
have  sanctioned  their  use,  witliout  sufficient  discrimi- 
nation. When  the  discharge  of  blood  has  continued 
some  time,  a  new  state  of  the  system  is  induced  ;  tha 
heart  and  arteries  seem  to  loSe  their  due  degree  of  tone ; 
an  increased  irritability  takes  place  in  the  ruptured 
vessel,  and  in  those  which  ai'e  contiguous  to  it:  and 
thus  the  impetus  of  the  circulation  is  partially  aug- 
mented, with  a  diminution  of  its  general  energy.  Re- 
medies, therefore,  which  rouse  the  vital  powers,  and 
ex<;itc  an  equable  action  in  the  vascular  system,  are 
clearly  indicated.  A  blister  applied  to  the  back  has 
stopped  a  nasal  hemorrhage  ;  wine  drank  to  intoxica- 
tion  has  cured  both  haematuria  and  hasmoptysis,  when 
other  means  have  failed;  and  the  following  fact  proves 
the  efficacy  of  opium  in  the  malady  under  considera- 
tion. A  lady,  when  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age, 
was  attacked  with  an  haemoptoe.  It  was  supposed  to 
originate  from  violent  retchings,  and  was  afterwards 
increased  by  close  confinement,  and  long  attendance 
on  a  sick  child.  The  quantity  discharged  from  the 
lungs  was  from  six  to  ten  ounces  daily,  during  the 
space  of  more  than  two  months.  AH  the  usual  means 
of  relief  proving  ineffectual,  and  her  flesh  and  strength 
declining  rapidly,  the  trial  of  opium  was  recommended, 
and  happily  adopted.  She  began  with  taking  a  graia 
of  purilied  opium  every  twelfth  hour,  and  by  degrees 
increased  each  dose  to  ten  grains  ;  so  that  lor  a  long 
time  she  had  a  scruple  of  this  administered  to  her 
daily.  The  haemorrhage  quickly  abated  after  the  coin- 
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mencement  of  this  course  ;  and  by  perseverance  in  it, 
ceased  altogether  :  but  on  any  omission  of  the  use  of 
opium,  she  was  threatened  with  a  recurrence  of  the 
disorder,  as  she  has  been  necessitated  to  continue  the 
remedy  for  nine  years  ;  and  at  this  time  (August, 
1787),  takes  ten  grains  every  twenty-four  hours. 

"The  use  of  the  pediliivium  in  hcemorrhages  has 
often  been  recommended  ;  but  with  a  restriction  that 
its  temperature  shall  not  exceed  96  or  100  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  This  prohibition  is  not  well 
founded  if  a  stimulant  be  required.  When  I  have  oc- 
casion to  bathe  my  feet  for  the  head-ach,  the  water 
■which  I  use  is  generally  as  hot  as  I  can  bear  it  to  be  ; 
and  (he  sensation  which  it  first  produces  is  that  of  uni- 
versal  chilliness,  attended  with  rigor.  A  glow  of 
warmth  succeeds,  and  afterwards  a  gentle  perspiration; 
but  the  addition  of  more  hot  water  renews,  in  a 
slighter  degree,  a  momentary  feeling  of  cold.  It  is 
obvieus  that  such  an  operation  would  be  favourable  in 
some  cases  of  ha;morrhage.  How  is  the  chilling  sensa- 
tion to  be  explained  ?  Does  the  partial  stimulus  of 
heat,  like  that  of  cold,  contract,  in  its  first  operation, 
the  small  cutaneous  vessels?" 

In  America,  the  treatment  of  hemoptysis  widely 
diflers  from  that  which  is  practised  in  this  country. 
Dr.  Rush  says,  that  common  salt  is  a  remedy  univer- 
sally employed  :  that  it  is  administered  in  large  spoon- 
fuls, in  a  dry  form  ;  and  that  its  salutary  elfects  are 
sudden,  and  for  the  most  part  certain.  In  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Percival,  dated  Philadelphia,  February  16,  1788, 
he  says, 

"  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  you  entertain  a  single 
doubt  of  the  safety  or  efficacy  of  common  salt  in  ha;- 
moptysis.  I  could  send  you  above  a  hundred  cases 
that  establish  both.  My  own  would  be  one  of  them. 
On  the  2d  of  April,  1766,  I  was  seized  with  this  dis- 
order. It  came  on  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  for 
a  while  was  attended  with  alarming  symptoms.  I  took 
a  table-spoonful  of  fine  Liverpool  salt,  and  immedi- 
ately the  hemorrhage  was  checked.  It  excited  a  burn- 
ing sensation  in  my  throat  that  gave  me  some  pain  ; 
but  this  pain  was  probably  part  of  the  remedy  the  salt 
afforded.  To  prevent  a  return  of  the  disorder,  as  my 
pulse  was  full,  I  lost  ten  ounces  of  blood,  and  lived  a 
few  weeks  on  a  vegetable  diet.  After  this  I  took  red 
bark,  from  which  I  derived  great  benefit  ;  and  have 
never  since  had  the  least  return  of  haemoptysis." 

Salt  is  frequently  applied  in  this  country  to  exter- 
ijal  wounds  as  a  styptic.  In  spittings  of  blood,  there- 
fore, which  originate  about  the  fauces,  it  may  act  in 
the  same  way.  But  such  arc  not  the  cases  to  which 
Dr.  Rush  reiers ;  and  so  judicious  and  experienced  a 
physician  could  not  mistake  the  spurious  for  the  ge- 
nuine hcemoptysis.  Whether  the  American  practice  be 
adopted  amongst  us  or  not,  we  shall  at  least  be  war- 
ranted by  it  to  urge  move  circumspection  and  discrimi- 
nation in  the  use  of  phlebotomy  and  refrigerants. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written,  of  late,  on  the  effi- 
cacy of  that  medical  practice  Avhich  has  been  called 
pneumatic.  Some  account  of  the  use  of  factitious  air 
Ih  hcemoptysis,  will  be  found  under  that  head. 

HiliMORRlIA'GIAj  (aitj^oppaytcx,;  from  Kiaa,  blood, 
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und  pt)-/vviUy  to  break  out)  ;  hajmorrhages,  or  affluxes 
of  blood.  An  order  in  the  class  p^rea,7>  of  CuUen's 
nosology  is  so  called.  It  is  characterized  by  pyrexia, 
with  a  discharge  of  blood,  without  any  external  injury  ; 
the  blood,  on  venesection,  exhibiting  the  buffy  coat. 
'I'he  Older  hcemorrliagia;  contains  the  following  genera 
of  diseases,  viz.  1.  Epistaxis.  2.  Hemoptysis.  3. 
Phthisis.  4.  Haemorrhois.  3.  Menorrhagia.  See  those 
Articles. 

H JiMORRHOIDA'LES  ARTERIJ^: ;  the  hemorr". 
hoidal  arteries.  The  arteries  of  the  rectum  are  so  call- 
ed :  they  are  sometimes  two,  and  at  other  times  three 
in  number.  Dr.  Hooper  enumerates  them  thus  :  1. 
The  upper  hemorrhoidal  artery,  which  is  the  great 
branch  of  the  lower  mesenteric  continued  into  the  pel- 
vis. 2.  The  middle  hemorrhoidal,  which  sometimes 
comes  off  from  the  hypogastric  artery,  and  very  often 
from  the  pudical  artery.  It  is  sometimes  wanting.  3. 
The  lower  or  external  hemorrhoidal  is  almost  always  a 
branch  of  the  pudical  artery,  or  that  artery  which  goes 
to  the  penis. 

IliEMORRHOIDA'LES  VEN^E:  the  hemorrhoidal 
veins.  These  are  two.  1.  The  external,  which  eva- 
cuates itfelf  into  the  vena  iliaca  interna.  2.  The  in- 
ternal,  which  conveys  its  blood  into  the  vena  porte. 

H/EMORRHOIS.  {aiy.oppoi; ;  from  a;/xA,  blood., 
and  psiu  to Jlow).,  also  named  Aimorrhois,  the  piles;  a 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  pyrexia  and  order  hceynorr- 
hagio:  of  CuWen.  The  discharge  of  blood  from  small 
tumors  on  the  verge  of  the  anus  constitutes  what  is 
called  the  hcemorrhoids  or  piles.  They  are  distin- 
guished into  the  external  and  internal,  according  to 
the  situation  of  the  tumors,  either  without  or  within  the 
anus.  Sometimes,  however,  these  tumors  appear  with- 
out discharging  any  blood  ;  and  in  this  case  they  are 
called  the  hosmorrhoides  cxcce,  or  blind  piles.  Some- 
times the  disease  appears  without  the  verge  of  the  anus 
in  distinct  separate  tumors  ;  but  frequently  only  one 
tumid  ring  appears,  seeming  as  it  were  the  anus  pushed 
without  the  body.  Sometimes  these  tumors  appear 
without  any  previous  disorder  of  the  body  ;  but  more 
frequently,  before  the  blood  begins  to  flow,  and  some- 
times even  before  the  tumors  are  formed,  various  af- 
fections are  perceived  in  different  parts  of  the  body ; 
as  head-ach,  vertigo,  stupor,  difficulty  of  breathing, 
sickness,  colic  pains,  pain  of  the  back  and  loins,  and 
frequently  a  considerable  degree  of  pyrexia;  while,  along 
with  these  symptoms,  there  is  a  sense  of  fullness,  heat, 
itchings,  and  pain,  in  and  about  the  anus.  Sometimes 
the  disease  is  preceded  by  a  serous  discharge  from  the 
anus  ;  and  sometimes  this  serous  discharge,  accompa- 
nied with  swelling,  seems  to  come  in  place  of  the  dis- 
charge of  blood,  and  to  relieve  the  abovementioned 
disorders  of  the  system.  This  serous  discharge  has 
therefore  been  named  the  hcemoi^rliois  alba. 

In  this  disease  the  quantity  of  blood  discharged  is 
different  upon  different  occasions.  Sometimes  it  flows 
only  when  the  person  goes  to  stool,  and  commonly 
follows  the  discharge  of  feces.  In  other  cases  it  flows 
without  any  discharge  of  feces  ;  and  then  generally 
in  consequence  of  the  disorders  abovementioned,  when 
it  is  also  commonly  in  largct  quantity.  This  is  ofteu 
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vcA-y  considerable ;  and,  by  the  repetition,  so  great, 
that  we  could  hardly  suppose  the  body  to  bear  it  but 
•w  ith  the  haz3-rd  of  life.  Indeed,  though  rarely,  it  has 
been  so  great  as  to  prove  suddenly  fatal.  These  con- 
siderable discharges  occur  especially  to  persons  who 
have  been  frequently  liable  to  the  disease.  They  of- 
ten induce  great  debility,  and  frequently  a  leucophleg- 
inatia  or  dropsy  -which  proves  fatal.  Sometimes  the 
tumors  and  discharges  of  blood  in  this  disease  recur 
exactly  at  stated  periods.  In  the  decline  of  life  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  hasmorrhoidal  flux,  formerly 
frequent,  ceases  to  flow;  and  in  that  case  it  generally 
happens  that  the  persons  are  affected  with  apoplexy  or 
palsy.  Sometimes  haemorrhoidal  tumors  are  affected  with 
inflammation,  which  ends  in  suppuration,  and  gives  occa- 
sion to  the  formation  of  fistulous  ulcers  in  those  parts. 

The  ha3morrhoidal  tumors  have  often  been  considered 
as  varices  or  dilations  of  the  veins ;  and  in  some  cases 
varicous  dilatations  have  appeared  upon  dissection. 
These,  however,  do  not  appear  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases  ;  and  Dr.  Cullen  is  of  opinion  that  they  arc 
usually  formed  by  an  effusion  of  blood  into  the  cellular 
texture  of  the  intestine  near  to  its  extremity.  AVhen 
recently  formed,  they  contain  fluid  blood ;  but  after  they 
remain  for  some  time,  they  are  usually  of  a  firmer  con- 
sistence, in  consequence  of  the  blood  being  coagulated. 

It  would  seem  probable  that  the  haemorrhoidal  tumors 
are  produced  by  some  interruption  of  the  free  return 
of  the  blood  from  the  rectum,  by  which  a  rupture  of 
the  extremities  of  the  veins  is  occasioned.  But  consi- 
dering that  the  hasmorrhagy  occurring  here  is  often  pre- 
ceded by  pain,  inflammation,  and  a  febrile  state,  and 
■with  many  other  symptoms  which  show  a  connectioin  of 
the  topical  affection  with  the  state  of  the  whole  system, 
it  is  probable  that  the  interruption  of  the  blood  in  the 
veins  produces  a  considerable  resistance  to  the  motion 
of  the  blood  through  the  arteries,  and  consequently 
that  the  discharge  of  blood  is  commonly  from  the  latter. 
Some  have  thought,  that  a  difference  of  the  hcemorr- 
hois,  and  of  its  eftects  upon  the  system,  might  arise 
from  the  haemorrhoidal  vessels  from  whence  the  blood 
issued.  But  Dr.  Cullen  is  of  opinion,  that  we  can 
scarce  ever  distinguish  the  vessels  from  which  the  blood 
flows,  and  that  the  frequent  inosculations  of  both  ar- 
teries and  veins  belonging  to  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  rectum,  will  render  the  effects  of  the  haimorrhagy 
much  the  same,  from  whatever  source  it  proceeds. 

With  regard  to  the  haemorrhoids,  however,  he  is  of 
opinion,  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  merely  a 
topical  affection.  They  take  place  before  the  period 
of  life  at  which  a  venous  plethora  happens.  They 
happen  to  females,  fn  whom  a  venous  plethora  deter- 
mined to  the  hemorrhoidal  vessels  cannot  be  supposed 
to  occur  ;  and  they  happen  to  both  sexes,  and  to  per- 
sons of  all  ages,  from  causes  which  do  not  affect  the 
system,  and  are  manifestly  suited  to  produce  a  topical 
affection  only. 

These  causes  arc,  in  the  first  place,  the  frequent  void- 
ing of  hard  and  bulky  faeces,  which,  by  their  long  stag- 
nation in  the  rectum,  and  especially  when  voided, 
must  necessarily  press  upon  the  veins  of  that  part,  and 
interrupt  the  course  of  the  blood  in  them.    For  this 


reason,  the  disease  so  frequently  happens  to  those  wha 
are  habitually  costive.  From  the  same  causes,  the 
disease  happens  frequently  to  those  who  are  subject  to 
a  prolapsus  ani.  In  voiding  the  faeces,  it  almost  always 
happens  that  the  internal  coat  of  the  rectum  is  more  or 
less  protruded  ;  and,  during  this  protrusion,  it  some- 
times happens  that  the  sphincter  ani  is  contracted  ;  ia 
consequencie  of  this,  a  strong  constriction  is  made, 
which,  preventing  flie  falien-out  gut  from  being  re- 
placed, and  at  the  same  time  preventing  the  return  of 
blood  from  it,  occasions  a  considerable  swelling,  and 
the  formation  of  a  tumid  ring  round  the  anus. 

Upon  the  sphincter's  being  a  little  relaxed,  as  it  is 
immediately  after  its  strong  contraction,  the  portion 
of  the  gut  which  had  fallen  out  is  commonly  taken 
into  the  body  again  ;  bat  by  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  accident,  the  size  and  fulness  of  the  ring  formed 
by  the  prolapsed  intestine  is  much  increased.  It  is 
therefore  more  slowly  and  difficultly  replaced  :  and  ia 
this  consists  (he  chief  uneasiness  of  haamorrhoidal  per- 
sons. As  the  internal  edge  of  this  ring  is  necessarily 
divided  by  clefts,  the  whole  often  puts  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  number  of  distinct  swellings  ;  and  it  also 
frequently  happens,  that  some  portions  of  it  are  more 
considerably  swelled,  become  more  protuberant,  and 
form  those  small  tumors  more  strictly  called  hcemorr- 
lioids  or  piles. 

From  considering  that  the  pressure  of  the  fiEces,  and 
other  causes  interrupting  the  return  of  venous  blood 
from  the  lower  extremity  of  the  rectum,  may  operate 
a  good  deal  higher  up  than  that  extremity,  we  may 
understand  how  tumors  may  be  formed  within  the  anus ; 
and  probably  it  also  happens,  that  some  of  the  tumors 
formed  without  the  anus  may  continue  when  taken 
within  the  body,  and  even  be  increased  by  the  causes 
just  mentioned.  Thus  may  the  production  of  internal 
piles  be  explained,  which,  on  account  of  their  situa- 
tion and  bulk,  are  not  protruded  on  the  person's  going 
to  stool,  and  are  therefore  more  painful. 

The  production  of  piles  is  particularly  illustrated  by 
this ;  that  pregnant  women  are  frequently  affected  with 
the  disease.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for,  partly  from 
the  pressure  of  the  uterus  upon  the  rectum,  and  partly 
from  the  costive  habit  to  which  pregnant  women  are 
liable.  Dr.  Cullen  has  known  many  instances  of  piles 
happening  for  the  first  time  during  the  state  of  preg- 
nancy: and  there  are  few  women  who  have  liad  chil- 
dren, that  are  afterwards  entirely  free  from  piles. 
Purgatives  also,  especially  those  of  the  more  acrid 
kind,  and  particularly  aloetics,  are  apt  to  produce  the 
piles  when  frequently  used  ;  and  as  they  stimulate  par- 
ticularly the  larger  intestines,  they  may  be  justly 
reckoned  among  the  exciting  causes  of  this  disease. 

Though  the  haemorrhoids  are  commonly,  as  we  have 
said,  to  be  esteemed  a  topical  disease,  they  may,  by  fre- 
quent repetition,  become  habitual  and  connected  with 
the  state  of  the  whole  system;  and  this  will  more  rea- 
dily happen  in  persons  who  have  been  once  affected 
with  the  disease,  if  they  be  frequently  exposed  to  a 
renewal  of  the  causes  which  occasioned  it.  It 
happens  also  to  persons  much  exposed  to  a  conges- 
tion in  the  haemorrhoidal  vesselsj  in  consequence  of 
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their  being  often  in  an  erect  position  of  the  body, 
and  in  an  exercise  whicii  pushes  the  blood  into  the  de» 
pending  vessels,  while  at  the  same  time  the  effects  of 
these  circumstances  are  much  favoured  by  the  abun- 
dance and  laxity  of  the  cellular  texture  about  the  anus. 
It  is  to  be  particularly  observed,  that  when  anhamorr. 
hoidal  affection  has  either  been  originally,  or  has  be- 
come, a  disease  of  the  system,  it  then  acquires  a  par- 
ticular connection  with  the  stomach  ;  so  that  certain 
affections  of  the  stomach  excite  the  haemorrhoidal  dis- 
ease, and  certain  states  of  this  disease  excite  the  disor- 
ders of  the  stomach. 

It  has  been  an  almost  universally-received  opinion, 
that  the  ha;morrhoidal  tlux  is  a  salutary  evacuation, 
which  prevents  many  diseases  that  would  otherwise 
have  happened  ;  and  that  it  even  contributes  to  give 
long  life  :  and  as  this  opinion  was  strenuously  adopted 
by  Stahl,  it  had  a  very  considerable  influence  on  the 
practice  of  physic  in  Germany.  But  Dr.  Cullen 
maintains  that  we  can  never  expect  to  reap  much  bene, 
lit  from  this  tiux,  which  at  first  is  purely  topical ;  and, 
granting  that  it  would  become  habitual,  it  is  never,  he 
thinks,  proper  to  be  encouraged.  It  is  a  disagreeable 
disease  ;  ready  to  go  to  excess,  and  thereby  to  prove 
hurtful,  and  sometimes  even  fatal.  At  best  it  is  liable 
to  accidents,  and  thus  to  unhappy  consequences.  He 
is  therefore  of  ,  opinion,  that  even  the  first  approaches 
of  the  disease  are  to  be  guarded  against ;  and  that, 
though  it  should  have  proceeded  for  some  time,  it  ought 
always  to  be  moderated,  and  the  necessity  of  it  su- 
perceded. 

The  general  intention  of  cure  in  cases  of  hasmorrhois 
are  much  varied,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  affection  at  the  time.  When  liaimorrhois  exists  in 
the  state  of  tumor,  the  principal  objects  are,  to  coun- 
teract inflammation,  and  to  promote  a  discharge  of 
blood  from  the  part.  When  it  is  in  the  state  of  eva- 
cuation, the  chief  intentions  of  cure  are,  to  diminish 
the  impetus  of  blood  at  the  part  affected,  and  to  in- 
crease the  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  the  ruptured  vessels.  And  finally,  when  the 
disease  exists  in  the  state  of  suppuration,  the  aims  of 
the  practitioner  must  chiefly  be,  to  obviate  the  particular 
affections  which  are  induced  in  consequence  of  the  sup- 
pression ;  to  restore  the  discharge,  as  a  means  of  mitt- 
gating  these  and  preventing  others  ;  or,  when  the  dis- 
charge  cannot  with  propriety  or  advantage  be  re- 
stored, to  compensate  the  want  of  it  by  vicarious 
evacuations. 

With  these  various  intentions  in  different  cases,  a 
variety  of  different  remedies  may  be  employed  with 
advantage. 

When  any  evident  cause  for  this  disease  is  perceived, 
we  ought  immediately  to  attempt  a  removal  of  that 
cause.  One  of  the  most  frequent  remote  causes  is  an 
habitual  costiveness.  This  must  be  obviated  by  a 
proper  diet,  such  as  the  person's  own  experience  will 
best  direct ;  or  if  the  management  of  diet  be  not  ef- 
fectual, the  belly  must  be  kept  open  by  medicines, 
which  may  prove  gently  laxative,  without  irritating 
the  rectum.    Dr.  Saunders  directs  the  following : 


R  Flor.  sulphur.  5]. 

Kali  vitriolat.  in  pulv,  trif.  ^ij. 
Elect.  Senns  ^j. 
Syr.  simp.  q.s.  qt  (iai  Electuarium  molle,  de  qup, 
singulis  noctibus,  minutum  cochleare  sumat. 

In  most  cases  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  acquire  a 
habit  with  regard  to  the  time  of  the  discharge,  and  to 
observe  it  exactly.  Another  cause  of  the  haemorrhois 
to  be  especially  attended  to,  is  the  prolapsus  ani,  which 
is  apt  to  happen  on  a  person's  having  a  stool.  If  this 
shall  occur  to  any  considerable  degree,  and  be  not  at 
the  same  time  easily  and  immediately  replaced,  it  most 
certainly  produces  piles,  or  increases  them  when  other- 
wise produced.  Persons  therefore  w^ho  are  liable  to 
this  prolapsus,  should,  after  having  been  at  stool,  take 
great  pains  to  have  the  intestine  immediately  replaced, 
by  lying  down  in  an  horizontal  posture,  and  pressing 
gently  upon  the  anus,  till  the  reduction  shall  be  com- 
pletely obtained.  When  this  prolapsus  is  occasioned 
only  by  the  voiding  of  hard  and  bulky  faeces,  it  is  to  be 
removed  by  obviating  the  costiveness  which  occasions 
it.  But  in  some  persons  it  is  owing  to  a  laxity  of  the 
rectum  ;  and  in  those  it  is  often  most  considerable  on 
occasion  of  a  loose  stool.  In  these  cases,  it  is  to  be 
treated  by  astringents,  and  proper  compresses  are  to 
be  employed  to  keep  the  gut  in  its  place.  The  un- 
guentum  gallce  camphoratum  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
Chirurgica  may  be  very  effectual  in  this  view  : 

R  Gallarum  pulvcris  subtilissimi  drach  ij. 
Camphora;  gran.  ij. 
Adipis  suillaj  prisparataj  unc.  j. 
Miscc  fiat  unguentum. 

When  the  disease  has  frequently  recurred  from  neg. 
lect,  and  is  thus  in  some  measure  established,  the  me- 
thods  aboYementioned  are  no  less  proper  ;  but  in  this 
case  some  other  measures  must  also  be  used.  It  is  es- 
pecially proper  to  guard  against  a  plethoric  state  of  the 
body ;  and  therefore  to  avoid  a  sedentary  life,  full  diet, 
and  intemperance  in  the  use  of  strong  liquors,  which, 
in  all  cases  of  haemorrhagy,  is  of  the  most  pernicious 
consequence. 

Exercise  of  all  kinds  is  of  great  service  in  obviating 
and  removing  a  plethoric  state  of  the  body  ;  but  upon 
occasion  of  the  haemorrhoidal  flux,  when  this  is  imme- 
diately to  come  on,  both  walking  and  riding,  as  in- 
creasing the  determination  of  the  blood  into  the  ha;- 
morrhoidal  vessels,  are  to  be  avoided.  At  other  times, 
when  no  such  determination  Is  already  formed,  these 
modes  of  exercise  may  be  very  properly  employed. 

Another  method  of  removing  plethora,  is  by  cold 
batliing ;  but  this  must  be  employed  with  caution. 
W  hen  the  hemorrhoidal  flux  is  approaching,  it  may  be 
dangerous  to  divert  it;  but  during  the  intervals  of  the 
disease,  cold  bathing  may  be  employed  with  safety  and 
advantage:  and  in  those  who  are  liable  to  a  prolapsus 
ani,  the  frequent  washing  of  the  anus  with  cold  water 
may  be  useful. 
Besides  a  general  antiphlogistic  rcgimenj  in  some  cases 
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where  the  mflainmatlon  runs  high,  recourse  may  be  had, 
with  great  advantage,  both  to  general  blood-letting, 
and  to  leeches  applied  at  the  anus.  Relief  is  also  often 
obtained  from  the  external  application  of  emollients, 
either  alOne  or  combined  with  different  articles  of  the 
sedative  kind,  as  acetated  ceruse  or  opium  ;  by  which, 
it  is  well  known,  that  pain  in  general,  particularly 
when  depending  on  increased  sensibility,  or  augmented 
action  of  the  vessels,  is  poAverfully  allayed. 

When  the  flux  has  actually  come  on,  we  are  to  mo- 
derate it  as  much  as  possible,  by  causing  the  patient  to 
lie  in  an  horizontal  posture  on  a  hard  bed  ;  by  avoid- 
ing exercise  in  an  erect  posture  ;  using  a  cool  diet,  and 
avoiding  external  heat.  But  with  respect  to  the  fur- 
ther cure  of  this  disease,  we  must  observe,  that  there 
are  only  two  cases  in  which  it  is  common  for  haemor- 
rhoidal  persons  to  call  for  medical  assistance.  The 
one  is,  when  the  affection  is  accompanied  with  much 
pain  ;  and  the  other,  when  the  piles  are  accompanied 
with  excessive  bleeding.  In  the  first  case,  we  must 
consider  whether  the  piles  be  external  or  internal.  The 
pain  of  the  external  piles  happens  cFpecially  when  a 
considerable  protrusion  of  the  rectum  has  taken  place  ; 
and  while  it  remains  unreduced,  it  is  strangled  by  the 
constriction  of  the  spincter  :  and  at  the  same  time  no 
bleeding  happens  to  take  off  the  swelling  of  the  pro- 
truded portion  of  the  intestine  ;  and  sometimes  an  in- 
flammation  supervenes,  which  generally  aggravates  the 
pain.  In  this  case  the  emollient  fomentations  and 
poultices  are  sometimes  of  service,  but  the  application 
of  leeches  is  always  to  be  preferred. 

Where  the  piles  become  an  habitual  disease,  and  the 
rectum  is  affected  pretty  generally,  so  as  to  threaten 
the  patient  with  a  fistula,  Dr.  Ward^s  celebrated  Paste  ^ 
proves  an  admirable  medicine  : 

R  Rad.  enul.  campan.  itij. 
Sem.  foeniculi,  ibiij. 

Piper,  nig.  Ifej.   Separatim  in  pulv.  trit.  bene 
misceantur.    Dein  adde, 
Sacchari  etmellis  despumati  aa  ffiij.  ut  fiat  om- 
nium pasta.  Sumend.  quant,  nuc.  mosch.  bis 
terve  de  die. 

In  case  of  excessive  bleeding,  we  are  on  all  occasions 
to  endeavour  to  moderate  the  flux,  even  where  the  di- 
sease has  occurred  as  a  critical  discharge ;  for  if  the 
primary  disease  shall  be  entirely  and  radically  cured, 
the  preventing  any  return  of  the  hajmorrhois  seems  per- 
fectly safe  and  proper.  It  is  only  when  the  disease 
arises  from  a  plethoric  habit,  and  from  a  stagnation  of 
blood  in  the  hypochondriac  region,  or  when,  though 
originally  topical,  it  has  by  frequent  repetition  become 
habitual,  and  has  thereby  acquired  a  connection  with 
the  system,  that  any  doubt  can  arise  about  curing  it 
entirely.  In  any  of  these  cases,  however,  Dr.  CuUen 
is  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  proper  to  moderate  the 
bleeding,  lest,  by  its  continuation  or  repetition,  the 
plethoric  state  of  the  body,  and  the  particular  determi- 
nation of  the  blood  into  the  hiemorrhoidal  vessels,  be 
increased,  and  the  return  of  the  disease  be  too  much 
favoured.    Dr.  Stahl  is  of  opinion^  that  the  hsemorr- 


holdal  flux  is  never  to  be  accounted  excessive  except 
when  it  occasions  great  debility  or  leucophlegmasia : 
but  Dr.  Cullert  thinks,  that  the  smallest  approach  to- 
wards producing  cither  of  these  effects  should  be  con- 
sidered as  an  excess  which  ought  to  be  prevented  from 
going  farther ;  and  even  in  cases  of  congestion  and  ple- 
thora, if  the  plethoric  habit  and  tendency  can  be  ob- 
viated and  removed,  the  hsemorrhoidal  flux  may  then 
with  safety  be  entirely  suppressed.  In  all  cases  there- 
fore of  excessive  bleeding,  or  any  approach  to  it,  as- 
tringents both  internal  and  external  may  be  safely  and 
properly  applied  ;  not  indeed  to  induce  an  immediate 
and  total  suppression,  but  to  moderate  the  hajmorrhagy, 
and  by  degrees  to  suppress  it  altogether  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  measures  are  to  be  taken  for  the  removing 
the  necessity  of  its  recurrence. 

Mr.  Custance,  of  Kidderminster,  who  writes  in  the 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  resists  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Cullen,  and  others,  who  have  considered  the  Piles 
as  depending  on  constitutional  plethora ;  and  thinks 
they  are  a  local  affection  of  the  rectum  only.  Accord- 
ingly, he  says  he  has  found  the  following  injection  very 
successful  in  completely  removing  the  Piles,  especially 
in  young  persons. 

R  Tinct.  ferri  muriati  jij. 

Tinct.  opii  5j  ad  J^ij. 

Decoct,  hordei  §iv. 
M.  ft.  Enema  bis  de  die  injiclend. 

Injections  consisting  of  the  camphorated  mixture  and. 
tincture  of  opium  are  also  frequently  of  use  ;  but  a» 
very  simple  remedy  in  cases  where  constitutional  debi- 
lity attends,  as  in  persons  somewhat  advanced  in  life, 
is  the  swallowing,  twice  a-day,  a  pill  consisting  of  four 
or  five  grains  of  common  pitch.  As  a  most  decisive 
remedy,  however,  Mr.  Ware  advises  an  operation.  He 
says,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  severe  remedies,  tee 
have  only  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  hard  iujiamed 
tumor.)  which  is  the  cause  of  the  pain,  and  which  is 
not  unfrequently  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  rest. 
This  is  often  no  larger  than  the  end  of  the  little  finger, 
and  the  removal  of  it  almost  instantly  abates  the  pain, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  causes  the  rest  of  the  tumors  to. 
collapse  and  disappear.  "  The  mode,"  says  he,  "  in 
which  I  have  performed  the  operation  in  a  great  variety 
of  cases,  with  perfect  success,  is  simply  this.  Having 
secured  the  little  hard  tumor,  which,  as  abovcmenti- 
oned,  is  often  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  rest,  and. 
much  darker  coloured  than  they  are,  with  a  common 
dissecting  hook,  or  forceps,  I  snip  it  off  as  close  to  its 
basis  as  possible,  with  a  sharp  pair  of  curved  scissars. 
The  pain  which  the  operation  occasions  is  really  tri- 
fling;  and.the  hemorrhage  Avhich  follows  is-  so  slight, 
that  I  have  rarely  had  occasion  to  use  any  application 
to  check  it.  If  the  haemorrhoids  are  constantly  pro- 
truded, the  operation  may  be  performed  at  any  time  ; 
but  if  they  only  appear  after  the  faeces  are  voided,  that 
opportunity  must  be  chosen  for  this  purpose." 

HAIR,  {pili.,  or  capilli,  Lat.);  the  thin,  elastic,  dry 
filaments,  arising  from  the  skin.  They  consist  of  the 
bulbj  situated  under  the  skin,  which  is  a  vascular  and 
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fibrous  vesicle ;  and  a  trunks  whicli  perforates  the 
skill  and  cuticle,  and  is  covered  with  a  peculiar  vagina. 
The  hairs  belong  as  much  to  the  integuments  as  the 
nails  do.  See  Nails.  Their  roots  or  bulbs  lie  toward 
that  side  of  the  skin  which  is  next  the  membrana  adi- 
posa.  The  trunk  or  beginning  of  the  stem  perforates 
the  skin,  and  the  rest  of  the  stem  advances  beyond 
the  outer  surface  of  the  skin,  to  a  certain  distance, 
which  is  very  various  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
body. 

When  the  different  hairs  are  examined  by  a  micros- 
cope, we  find  the  roots  more  or  less  oval,  the  largest 
extremity  being  either  turned  towards,  or  fixed  in,  the 
corpus  adiposum.  The  smallest  extremity  is  turned 
towards  the  skin,  and  in  some  places  it  is  fixed  in  the 
skin.  This  oval  root  is  covered  by  a  whitish  sti'ong 
membrane,  in  some  measure  elastic  ;  and  it  is  con- 
nected either  to  the  skin,  to  the  corpus  adiposum,  or 
to  both,  by  a  great  number  of  very  fine  vessels  and 
nervous  filaments.  Within  the  root,  we  observe  a 
kind  of  glue,  some  very  fine  filaments  of  which  advance 
toward  the  small  extremity,  where  they  unite  and  form 
the  stem,  which  passes  through  this  small  extremity  to 
the  skin.  As  the  stem  passes  through  the  root,  the 
outer  membrane  is  elongated  in  form  of  a  tube,  which 
closely  invests  the  stem,  and  is  entirely  united  to  it. 

The  stem,  having  reached  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
pierces  the  bottom  of  a  small  fossula  between  the  pa- 
pillae, or  sometimes  a  particular  papilla  ;  and  there  it 
meets  the  epidermis,  which  seems  to  be  inverted  round 
it,  and  to  unite  with  it  entirely.  A  sort  of  unctuous 
matter  transudes  through  the  sides  of  the  fossula, 
which  is  bestowed  on  the  stem,  and  accompanies  it 
more  or  less,  as  it  runs  out  from  the  skin  in  form  of 
an  hair. 

Hairs  are  scattered  almost  over  the  M'hole  surface  of 
the  body,  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet 
excepted.  They  differ  in  length,  thickness,  and  soli- 
dity, in  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  Those  on  the 
head,  are  called  in  English  by  the  general  name  of 
hair ^  those  which  are  disposed  archwise  above  the 
eyes,  supercilia  or  the  et(e-brovss ;  those  on  the  edges 
of  the  palpebras,  cilia  or  the  cyc-lashes ;  and  those 
which  surround  the  mouth,  and  cover  the  chin,  the 
beard.  In  other  parts  of  the  body,  the3^have  no  par- 
ticular names  5  and  their  different  lengths,  thicknesses, 
&c.  in  all  these  parts,  are  sufliciently,  known. 

Their  natural  figure  seems  to  be  rather  cylindrical 
than  angular,  which  is  chiefly  accidental.  Their  co- 
lour is  probably  the  same  with  that  of  the  glue,  or  me-. 
duUary  matter  of  the  root,  the  different  consistence  of 
which  makes  the  hairs  more  or  less  hard,  flexible,  &c. 
Their  straight  or  crooked,  direction  must  depend  on 
that  of  the  holes  through  which  the  stems  pass.  The 
hair  grows  continually,  and  are.  renewed  again  after 
being  cut,  by  a  protrusion  of  their  medullary  substance, 
from  the  skin  outwards,  under  a  production  of  the  cu- 
ticle. Yv  hen  they  are  destitute  of  this  medu^lla  in  old 
people,  they  dry  up,  split,  and  fall  off.  They  seem 
to  perspire  through  their  extremities,  and  possibly 
through  their  whole  surface  ;  as  we  may  conclude  from 
the  constant  force  of  protrusion  in  their  medulla. 


which,  in  the  plica  polonica,,  wants  a  boundary  to  ter- 
minate it.    See  Plica  polonica. 

The  tfse  of  the  hairs,  with  respect  to  the  human  body 
in  general,  is  not  sufficiently  known  to  be  determined 
with  certainty.  Their  uses  with  regard  to  some  parti- 
cular parts  indeed  may  be  discovered  ;  as  wc  shall  sec; 
in  the  description  of  the  parts  on  v/hich  they  are  si- 
tuated. 

Though  the  external  surfaee  of  the  body  is  the  na- 
tural situation  for  hairs,  we  have  many  extraordinary 
instances  of  their  being  found  also  in  the  internal  sur- 
face. Amatus  Lusitanus  mentions  a  person  who  had 
hair  upon  his  tongue.  Pliny  and  Valerius  Maxinius 
concur  in  their  testimonies,  that  the  heart  of  Aristo- 
menes,  the  Messenian,  was  hairy.  Caelius  Rhodiginus 
relates  the  same  of  llcrmogencs  the  rhetorician  ;  and 
Plutarch,  of  Leouidas  the  Sparlan.  Hairs  are  said  to 
have  been  frequently  found  in  the  breasts  of  women; 
but  some  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  these  are  small 
worms,  and  not  hairs.  Various  are  the  observations 
of  authors,  of  hairs  found  in  the  kidneys,  and  voided 
by  urine,  &c.  Hair  has  been  offen  found  in  abscesses 
and  imposthumations. .  Schultctus,  opening  the  abdo- 
men of  a  woman,  found  twelve  pints  of  v/ater,  and  a, 
large  lock  or  bundle  of  hair  swimming  loose  in  it.  But, 
if  what  is  written  on  the  subject  is  to  be  credited,  of 
all  the  internal  parts,  there  is  none  so  subject  to  an 
unnatural  growth  of  hair  as  the  ovaries  of  females,  and-, 
that  as  well  of  the  human  species  as  of  other  animals. 
Of  this  Dr.  Tyson  relate?  three  remarkable  instances  :. 
two  of  these  were  young  M  omcn,  and  the  other  was  a 
bitch.  The  animal  had  buen  much  emaciated  in  its 
hinder  parts  ;  the  hair  was  about  an  inch  and.  a  halt" 
long  :  but  the  most  remarkable  particular  was,  that 
hair  was  also  found  lying  loose  in  the  cavitie.^  of  this 
Teins»  Authors  relate  several  instances  of  mankind, 
being  affected  ,  in  the  same  manner.  Cardan  relates, 
that  he  found  hair  in  the  blood  of  a  Spaniard  ;  and . 
Slonatius  rn  that  of  a  woman  of  Cracovia ;  and  Schul- 
tetus  declares,  from  his  own  observation,  that  those 
who  aro  afflicted  with  the  plica  polonica  have  very  of-., 
ten  hair  in  their  blood:  but  these  accounts  are  next 
to  incredible. 

Almost  the  only  disease  of  the  hair,  besides  the  re- 
markable one  caJled  j)lica  polonica.,  is  its  falling  off,  or 
baldness.  For  this  many  remedies  have  been  recom. 
mended,  but  scarce  any  of  them  can  be  depended  upon. 
The  juice  of  burdock,  and* the  lixivial  salts  of  vine- 
ashes  are  said,  to  be  efficacious  ;  as  well  as  the  decoction 
of  boxwood,  but  these  remedies  are  doubtful. 

HAIR,  in  botany,  ihe  down  of  plants;  a  general  term 
expressive  of  all  the  hairy  and  glandular  appearances  on 
the  surface  of  plants,  to  which  they  are  supposed,  by 
naturalists,  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  defensive 
weapons  and  vessels  of  secretion.  These  hairs  are  mi- 
nute threads  of  greater  or  less  length  and  solidi  'y  ; 
some  of  them  visible  to  the  naked  eye  ;  whilst  others 
are  rendered  visible  only  by  the  help  of  glasses.  Ex- 
amined by  a  microscope,  almost  all  the  parts  of  plants, 
particularly  the  young  stalks  or  stems,  appear  covert  d . 
with  hairs.  Hairs  on  the  surface  of  plants  present 
themselves  under  various  forms :  in  the  leguiBinoiaa 
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plants,  they  arc  generally  cylindrical  ;  in  the  mallow 
tribe,  terminated  in  a  point;  in  agrimony,  shaped  like 
a  fish-hook  ;  in  nettle,  awl-shaped  and  jointed  :  and 
in  some  compound  ilowers  with  hollow  or  funnel- 
shaped  florets,  they  arc  terminated  in  two  crooked 
points.  Probable  as  some  experiments  have  rendered 
it,  that  the  hairs  on  the  surface  of  plants  contribute  to 
some  organical  secretion,  their  principal  use  seems  to 
be  to  preserve  the  parts  in  which  they  are  lodged  from 
the  bad  effects  of  violent  friction  from  winds,  from 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  such  like  external  in- 
juries. M.  Cuettard,  who  has  established  a  botanical 
method  from  the  form,  situation,  and  other  circum- 
stances of  the  hairy  and  glandular  appearances  on  the 
surface  of  plants,  has  demonstrated,  that  these  appear- 
ances are  generally  constant  and  uniform  in  all  the 
plants  of  the  same  genus.  The  same  uniformity  seems 
to  characterise  all  the  different  genera  of  the  same  na- 
tural order.  The  different  sorts  of  hairs  which  form 
the  down  upon  the  surface  of  plants,  were  imperfectly 
distinguished  by  Grew  in  1682,  and  by  Malpighi  in 
168f).  M.  Guettard,  just  mentioned,  was  the  hrst  who 
examined  the  subject  both  as  a  botanist  and  a  phdoso- 
phcr.    His  observations  were  published  in  1747. 

JIAIR-WORM.    See  G  ORDTUS. 

HA'LITUS  ;  a  name  fur  vapour,  or  gas.   See  Gas. 

IIALICA'CABUS,  (aXDiauaXo;.,  from  ccAi,  the  seciy 
and  Kay.afoy,  nigJit-shade)  ;  a  plant  so  called  because 
it  grows  upon  the  banks  of  the  sea.  See  Ai.kekengi. 

HxVL];l']R  (Albert  Van),  an  eminent  physician,  was 
born  at  Bern,  on  the  IGth  of  October  1708.  lie  was 
the  son  of  an  advocate  of  considerable  eminence  in  his 
profession.  His  father  had  a  numerous  family,  and 
Albert  was  the  youngest  of  five  sons.  From  the  first 
period  of  his  education,  he  showed  a  very  great  genius 
for  literature  of  every  kind.  To  forward  the  progress 
of  his  studies,  his  father  took  into  his  family  a  private 
tutor,  named  Abraham  Billodz  ;  and  s.ich  was  the  dis- 
cipline exerted  by  this  pedagogue,  that  the  accidental 
sight  of  him,  at  any  future  period  of  life,  excited  in 
Haller  very  great  uneasiness,  and  renewed  all  his  for- 
mer terrors.  According  to  the  accounts  which  are 
given  us,  the  progress  of  Haller's  studies,  at  the  ear- 
liest periods  of  life,  was  rapid  almost  beyond  belief. 
A\hen  other  children  were  beginning  ox\\y  to  read,  he 
was  studying  Bayle  and  Morcri ;  and  at  nine  years  of 
age  he  was  able  to  translate  Greek,  and  was  beginning 
the  study  of  Hebrew.  Not  long  after  this,  however, 
the  course  of  his  education  was  somewhat  interrupted 
by  the  death  of  his  father  ;  an  event  which  happened 
when  he  was  in  the  13th  year  of  his  age.  After  this 
he  was  sent  to  the  public  school  at  Bern,  where  he  ex- 
hibited many  specimens  of  early  and  uncommon  genius. 
Jle  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  ;  but  he  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  his  poetical  genius:  and  his  essays  of  this  kind, 
which  were  published  in  the  German  language,  were 
read  and  admired  throughout  the  whole  empire.  In 
the  16th  year  of  his  age  he  began  the  study  of  medi- 
cine at  Tubingen,  under  those  eminent  teachers  Du- 
vernoy  and  Camerarius  ;  and  continued  there  for  the 
space  of  two  years,  when  the  great  reputation  of  the 


justly  celebrated  Boerhaave  drew  him  to  Leyden.  Nor 
was  this  distinguished  teacher  the  only  man  from  whose 
superior  abilities  he  had  there  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
fiting. Ruych  was  then  alive,  and  Albinus  was  rising 
into  fame.  Animated  by  such  examples,  he  spent  all 
the  day,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  night,  in  the  most 
intense  study ;  and  the  proficiency  which  he  made, 
gained  him  universal  esteem  both  from  his  teachers  and 
fellow-students.  From  Holland,  in  the  year  1727,  he 
came  to  England.  Here,  hoM^ever,  his  stay  was  but 
short;  and  it  was  rather  his  intention  to  visit  the  illus- 
trious men  of  that  period,  than  to  prosecute  his  studies 
in  London.  He  formed  connections  with  some  of  the' 
most  eminent  of  them.  He  was  honoured  with  the 
friendship  of  Douglas  and  Cheselden  ;  and  he  met  with 
a  reception  proportioned  to  his  merit  from  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  president  of  the  Royal  Society.  After  his  visit 
to  Britain,  he  went  to  France  ;  and  there,  under  those 
eminent  masters,  Winslow  and  Le  Dran,  with  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  he  resided  during  his  stay  in  Paris,  he  had 
opportunities  of  prosecuting  anatomy,  which  he  had 
not  before  enjoyed.  But  the  zeal  of  our  young  ana- 
tomist was  greater  than  the  prejudices  of  the  people  at 
that  period,  even  in  the  enlightened  city  of  Paris,  could 
admit  of.  An  information  being  lodged  against  him  at 
the  police,  for  dissecting  dead  bodies,  he  was  obliged  to 
cut  short  his  anatomical  investigations  by  a  precipi- 
tate retreat.  Still,  however,  inlent  on  the  farther 
prosecution  of  his  studies,  he  went  to  Basil,  where  he 
became  a  pupil  to  the  celebrated  Bernoulli. 

Thus  improved  and  instructed  by  the  lectures  of  the 
most  distinguished  teachers  of  that  period,  by  uncom- 
mon natural  abilities,  and  by  unremitting  industry,  he 
returned  to  the  place  of  his  nativity  in  the  26th  year  of 
his  age.  Not  long  after  this,  he  oifered  himself  a  can- 
didate, first  for  the  office  of  physician  to  an  hospital, 
and  afterwards  for  a  professorship.  But  neither  the 
character  which  he  had  before  he  left  his  native  coun- 
try,  nor  the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  and  supported 
while  abroad,  was  sufficient  to  combat  the  interest  op- 
posed to  him.  He  was  disappointed  in  both  ;  and  it 
was  even  with  difficulty  that  he  obtained,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  appointment  of  keeper  of  a  public  library 
at  Bern.  The  exercise  of  this  office  was  indeed  by  no 
means  suited  to  his  great  abilities  :  but  it  was  agreeable 
to  him,  as  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  for  that  ex- 
tensive reading  by  which  he  has  been  so  justly  distin, 
guished.  The  neglect  of  his  merit,  which  marked  his 
iirst  outset,  neither  diminished  his  ardour  for  medical 
pursuits,  nor  detracted  from  his  reputation  either  at 
home  or  abroad;  for  not  long  after,  he  was  nominated  a 
professor  in  the  university  of  Gottingen,  by  King 
George  IL  The  duties  of  this  important  office  he  dis- 
charged, with  no  less  honour  to  himself  than  advantage 
to  the  public,  for  the  space  of  seventeen  years  ;  and  it 
afforded  him  an  ample  field  for  the  exertion  of  those 
great  talents  which  he  possessed.  Extensively  ac- 
quainted Avith  the  sentiments  of  others  respecting  the 
economy  of  the  human  body,  struck  with  the  diversity 
of  opinions  which  they  held,  and  sensible  that  the  only 
means  of  investigating  truth  was  by  careful  and  candid 
experiment,  he  undertook  the  arduous  task  of  expjor- 
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ing  the  phenomena  of  Imman  nature  from  the  original 
source.  In  these  pursuits  he  was  no  less  industrious 
than  successful,  and  there  was  hardly  any  function  of 
the  body  on  which  his  experiments  did  not  refiect  either 
a  new  or  a  stronger  light.  Nor  -was  it  long  necessary 
lor  him,  in  this  arduous  undertaking,  to  labour  alone. 
The  example  of  the  preceptor  inspired  his  pupils  with 
the  spirit  of  industrious  exertion.  Zinn,  Zimmermann, 
Caldani,  and  many  others,  animated  by  a  generous 
emulation,  laboured  with  indefatigable  industry  to  pro- 
secute and  to  perfect  the  discoveries  of  tlieir  great  mas- 
ter. And  the  mutual  exertion  of  the  teacher  and  his 
students,  not  only  tended  to  forward  the  progress  of 
medical  science,  but  placed  the  philosophy  of  the  hu- 
man body  on  a  more  sure,  and  an  almost  entirely  new, 
basis.  But  the  labours  of  Dr.  Haller,  during  his  resi- 
dence at  Gottingen,  were  by  no  means  confined  to  any 
one  department  of  science.  He  Avas  not  more  anxious 
to  be  an  improver  himself,  than  to  instigate  j)thers  to 
similar  pursuits.  To  him,  the  Anatomical  Theatre, 
the  School  of  Midwifery,  the  Chirurgical  Society,  and 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Gottingen,  owe  their 
origin.  Such  distinguished  merit  could  not  fail  to  meet 
with  a  suitable  reward  from  the  sovereign  under  whose 
protection  he  then  taught.  The  king  of  Great  Britain 
not  only  honoured  him  with  every  mark  of  attention 
which  he  himself  could  bestow,  but  procured  him  also 
letters  of  nobility  from  the  Emperor.  On  the  death  of 
Dillenius,  he  had  an  offer  of  the  professorship  of  bo- 
tany at  Oxford  ;  the  states  of  Holland  invited  him  to 
the  chair  of  the  younger  Albinus  ;  the  king  of  Prussia 
was  anxious  that  he  should  be  the  successor  of  Mauper- 
tuis  at  Berlin.  Marshal  Keith  wrote  to  him  in  the 
name  of  his  sovereign,  offering  him  the  chancellorship 
of  the  university  of  llalle,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
celebrated  Wolif.  Count  Orlow  invitt-d  him  to  Russia, 
in  the  name  of  his  mistress  the  empress,  offering  him  a 
distinguished  place  at  St.  Petersburgh.  The  king  of 
Sweden  conferred  on  him  an  unsolicited  honour,  by 
raising  him  to  the  rank  of  knighthood  of  the  order  of 
the  polar  star  ;  and  the  emperor  of  Germany  did  him 
the  honour  of  a  personal  visit;  during  which  he  thought 
it  no  degradation  of  his  character  to  pass  some  time 
with  him  in  the  most  familiar  conversation. 

Thus  honoured  by  sovereigns,  revered  by  men  of 
literature,  and  esteemed  by  all  Europe,  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  have  held  the  highest  rank  in  the  republic 
of  letters.  Yet,  declining  all  the  tempting  offers  which 
were  made  to  him,  he  continued  at  Gottingen,  anxi- 
ously endeavouring  to  extend  the  rising  fame  of  that 
medical  school.  But  after  seventeen  years  residence  in 
that  university,  an  ill  state  of  health  rendering  him  less 
fit  for  the  duties  of  the  important  office  which  he  held, 
h€  solicited  and  obtained  permission  from  the  regency 
of  Hanover  to  return  to  his  native  city  of  Bern.  His 
fellow-citizens,  who  might  at  first  have  fixed  him  among 
themselves,  with  no  less  honour  than  advantage  to  their 
city,  were  now  as  sensible  as  others  of  his  superior 
merit.  A  pension  was  settled  upon  him  for  life,  and 
h€  was  nominated  at  different  times  to  fill  the  most  im- 
portant offices  in  the  state.  These  occupations,  how- 
eTer,  did  not  diminish  his  ardour  for  useful  improve- 


ments. He  %vas  the  first  president,  as  wcH  as  the 
greatest  promoter,  of  the  Oeconomical  Society  at  Horn  ; 
and  he  may  be  considered  as  the  father  and  fouTider  of 
the  Orphan' Hospital  of  that  city.  Declining  health, 
however,  restrained  his  exertions  in  the  more  active 
scenes  of  life,  and  for  many  years  he  was  confined  en- 
tirely to  his  own  house.  Even  this,  however,  coiild 
not  put  a  period  to  his  utility :  for,  with  indefatigable 
industry,  he  continued  his  favourite  employment  of 
writing  fill  within  a  few  days  of  his  death  ;  Avhich  hap- 
pened in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cembcr  1777.  His  Elementa  Pliijsiologics  and  Bihlio- 
theca  Medicince  will  afford,  to  latest  posterify,  unde- 
niable proofs  of  his  indefatigable  industry,  penetrating 
genius,  and  solid  judgment.  But  he  was  not  less  dis- 
tinguished as  a  philosopher  than  beloved  as  a  man  ;  and 
he  was  not  more  eminent  for  his  improvement  in  every 
department  of  medical  science,  than  for  his  piety  to 
God,  and  benevolence  to  all  mankind. 

HA'LO,  (aAwv,  from  aAoj,  an  area,  or  circle)  ;  a 
name  for  the  red  circle  surrounding  the  nipple,  which 
becomes  somewhat  brown  in  old  people,  and  is  beset 
with  many  sebaceous  glands.  It  derives  this  name  from 
the  bright  circle  occasionally  found  to  surround  the 
celestial  luminaries. 

HALLUCINA'ITO,  (from  kaUiicinor,  to  err);  an 
error  of  the  imagination,  from  a  fault  of  the  externa! 
organs :  or  deqeptions  of  the  imagination,  from  a  fault, 
rather  in  the  bodily  organs,  than  in  the  mind.  In  Cul- 
len's  Nosology  it  is  synonymous  with  Dyscesthesix. 

IIAM,  a  part  of  the  leg,  forming  the  inner  or  hind 
part  of  the  knee  ;  or  the  ply  or  angle  in  which  the  leg 
and  thigh,  vvhen  bent,  incline  to  each  other. 

HAM,  a  leg  or  thigh  of  pork,  dried,  seasoned,  and- 
prepared,  to  make  it  keep,  and  to  give  it  a  savoury 
agreeable  flavour.     Westphalia  hams,  so   much  in' 
vogue,  are  prepared  by  salting  them  with  saltpetre, 
pressing  them  in  a  press  eight  or  ten  days,  then  drying 
them  by  the  smoke  of  juniper  wood.    Common  hams 
form  a  very  general  article  of  food.    How  far  their  • 
preparation  tends  to  render  them  less  soluble  in  the 
stomach  is  shown  under  the  article  Animal  Food. 

HA'MULUS,  (dim.  of  hamwf,  a  hook)  ;  a  term  in 
anatomy,  applied  to  any  hook-like  process,  as  the  ha- 
mulus of  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  sphaenoid  bone. 

HAND,  the  terminating  portion  of  the  upper  ex- 
tremity. The  hand  is  composed  of  the  carpus  or  wrist, 
metacarpus,  and  fingers.  The  arteries  of  the  hand  are 
the  palmary  arch  and  the  digital  arteries.  The  veins 
are  the  digital,  the  cephalic  of  the  thiimb,  and  the  sal. 
vatella.  The  nerves  are  the  cutaneus  externus  and  ■ 
iniernus.  The  mechanism  of  the  hand  is  excellently 
contrived  to  fit  it  for  various  uses  and  occasions.  It 
consists  of  a  compages  of  muscleSj  tendons,  and  little 
bones  connected  with  each  other,  which  give  it  a  de- 
gree of  strength,  and  at  the  same  time  an  unusual  flexi- 
bility, to  enable  it  to  handle  adjacent  bodies,  lay  hold - 
of  them,  and  grasp  them,  in  order  either  to  draw  them 
toward  us  or  thrust  them  off.  Anaxagoras  is  repre- 
sented  by  ancient  authors,  as  maintaining,  that  man 
owes  all  his  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  superiority  over 
other  animals,  to  the  use  of  his  hands.    But  raaH, 
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according  to  Galen,  is  not  the  wisest  creature  because 
'he  has  hands;  but  he  had  hands  given  him  because  lie 
was  the  wisest  creature.  He  truly  said,  it  was  not 
oar  hands  that  taught  us  arts,  but  our  reason  which 
directed  us  in  the  use  of  our  hands. 

HANGING,  n  common  name  given  to  the  method 
of  inflicting  death  on  criminals,  by  suspending  them 
by  (he  neck.  Physicians  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
manner  ia  which  death  is  brought  on  by  lianging.  De 
Haen  hanged  three  dogs,  whom  he  afterwards  opened. 
In  one,  nothing  remarkable  appeared  in  the  lungs. 
In  another,  from  whom  half  an  ounce  of  blood  was 
taken  from  the  jugular  vein,  the  dura  and  pia  mater 
were  of  the  natural  appearance  ;  but  the  lungs  were 
much  inflamed.  In  the  third,  the  meninges  were 
sound,  and  there  was  no  effusion  of  blood  in  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain,  but  the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs  was 
turgid  with  blood.  Wepser,  Littraius,  Alberti,  Bru- 
hierius,  and  Boerhaavc,  affirm  that  hanged  animals  die 
apoplectic.  Tlieir  arguments  for  this  are  chiefly  drawn 
from  the  livid  colour  of  the  face  ;  from  the  turges- 
eency  of  the  vessels  of  (he  brain  ;  the  inflammation  of 
the  eyes  ;  and  from  the  sparks  of  lire  which  Ihoss  who 
have  survived  hanging  allege  they  have  seen  before 
Iheir  eyes.  On  the  contrary,  Bonetus,  Petit,  Haller, 
and  Lancisci,  from  observing  that  death  is  occasioned 
by  any  small  body  falling  into  the  glottis,  have  as- 
cribed  it  to  the  stoppage  of  respiration.  Others,  dei-m- 
ing  both  these  causes  ill-founded,  have  ascribed  it  to 
a  luxation  of  the  vertebrse  of  the  neck,  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  well  known,  scarcely  ever  takes  place.  De 
Haen  adduces  the  authority  of  many  eminent  authors 
to  prove  the  possibility  of  recovering  hanged  persons  : 
and  observes,  in  general,  that  it  may  be  effected  Avith 
bleeding  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  anointing  the  neck 
with  warm  oil.  The  same  remedies,  at  least,  are  to  be 
employed  in  this  case  as  for  the  recovery  of  suffocated 
or  drowned  people.    See  Resuscitation. 

HARDNESS,  in  physics,  a  property  in  bodies  di- 
rectly opposite  to  fluidity;  by  which  they  resist  the 
impression  of  any  other  substance,  sometimes  in  an  ex- 
treme degree.  As  fluidity  has  been  found  to  consist 
in  the  motion  of  the  particles  of  a  body  upon  one  ano- 
ther, in  consequence  of  a  certain  action  of  the  universal 
fluid  or  elementary  fire  among  them  ;  we  must  con- 
clude that  hardness  consists  in  the  absence  of  this  ac- 
tion, or  a  deficiency  of  what  is  called  lalent  heat.  This 
is  confirmed  by  observing,  that  there  is  an  intermediate 
state  betwixt  hardness  and  fluidity,  in  which  bodies  will 
yield  to  a  certain  force,  though  they  still  make  a  con- 
siderable resistance.  This  is  principally  observed  in 
the  metals,  and  is  the  foundation  of  their  ductility.  It 
appears,  indeed,  that  this  last  property,  as  well  as 
fluidity,  is  entirely  dependent  on  a  certain  quantity  of 
latent  heat  absorbed,  or  otherwise  acting  within  the 
substance  itself ;  for  all  the  metals  are  rendered  hard 
hv  hammering,  and  soft  by  being  put  again  into  the 
fire  and  kept  there  for  some  time.  The  former  opera- 
tion renders  them  hot  as  well  as  hard  ;  probably,  as 
Dr.  Black  observes,  because  the  particles  of  metal  are 
thus  forced  nearer  one  another,  and  those  of  fire 
squeezed  out  from  among  them.    By  keeping  them  for 


sonic  time  in  the  fire,  that  element  insinuates  itself  again 
among  tlic  particles,  and  arranges  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  so  that  the  ductility  returns.  By  a 
second  hammering  this  property  is  again  destroyed,  "re- 
turning  on  a  repetition  of  the  heating,  or  annealing  as 
it  is  called ;  and  so  on,  as  often  as  we  please. 

Hardness  appears  to  diminish  the  cohesion  of  bodies 
in  some  degree,  though  their  fragility  does  not  by  any 
means  keep  pace  with  their  hardness.  Thus,  glass  is 
very  hard  and  very  brittle  ;  but  flint,  though  still 
harder  than  glass,  is  much  less  brittle.  Among  the 
metals,  however,  these  two  properties  seem  to  be  more 
connected,  though  even  here  the  connection  is  by  no 
means  complete.  Steel,  the  hardest  of  all  the  metals, 
is  indeed  the  most  brittle;  but  lead,  the  softest,  is  not 
the  most  ductile.  Neither  is  hardness  connected  with 
the  specific  gravity  of  bodies  ;  for  a  diamond,  the 
hardest  substance  in  nature,  is  little  more  than  half  the 
weight  of  the  lightest  metal.  As  little  is  it  connected 
with  the  coldness,  electrical  properties,  or  any  other 
quality  with  which  we  are  acquainted:  so  that  though 
the  principle  above  laid  down  may  be  accepted  as  a 
general  foundation  for  our  inquiries,  a  great  number 
of  particulars  remain  yet  to  be  discovered  before  we 
can  oifer  any  satisfactory  explanation. 

All  bodies  become  harder  by  cold  ;  but  this  is  not 
the  only  means  of  their  doing  so,  for  some  become 
hard  by  heat  as  well  as  cold.  Thus,  water  becomes 
hard  by  cold  when  it  is  frozen,  but  it  becomes  much 
harder  when  its  steam  is  passed  over  red-hot  iron,  and 
it  enters  the  substance  of  the  metal,  by  an  union  with 
which  it  becomes  almost  as  hard  as  glass.  Mr.  Quist 
and  others  have  constructed  tables  of  the  hardness  of 
different  substances  ;  constructed  on  the  order  in  which 
they  are  able  to  cut  or  make  an  impression  upon  one 
another. 

HARE-LIP,  (from  the  Gr.  Xxyoy^eiXo; ;  sen  labia  le. 
porinaj,  a  natural  defect  in  some  part  of  the  upper  or 
under  lip;  so  named  from  a  fancied  resemblance,  in 
the  diseased  lip,  to  that  of  a  hare.  In  some  cases  the 
division  is  large,  and  a  great  part  of  the  lip  appears  to 
be-defective.  The  fissure  may  be  Qxth^T  single,  doubicy 
or  compUcated.  The  single  has  an  angular  point, 
somewhat  like  the  reversed  Roman  letter  ^,  except 
that  the  sides  and  points  are  not  regular;  the  double 
is  more  inclined  to  the  form  of  the  letter  M  ;  the  com- 
plicatedj  is  when  either  of  the  former  is  attended  with 
a  division  of  the  palate  on  each  side,  in  part,  or  ex- 
tending to  the  back  nostrils  and  uvula,  in  which  case 
the  latter  often  proves  defective.  There  is  no  means 
of  remedying  this  natural  defect  but  by  an  operation, 
in  which  a  thin  portion  of  the  fissure  on  each  side  is 
taken  off,  by  a  smooth  incision  ;  after  which  the  parts 
are  brought  into  contact  by  the  twisted  suture  (see 
SuTuiiF.),  and  secured  in  that  state  till  a  firm  union 
takes  place.  The  pins  used  in  this  operation  are  com- 
monly made  of  gold  or  silver  ;  and,  in  order  to  make 
them  pass  with  greater  ease,  steel  points  are  usually 
added  to  them,  in  performing  this  operation,  the  di- 
vided parts  intended  to  be  re-united,  must,  by  the 
hands  of  an  ass-istant,  bo  brought  nearly  into  contact ; 
leaving  just  as  much  space  betweea  the  edges  of  the 
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sore  as  to  allow  the  surgeon  to  see  that  the  pins  are 
carried  to  a  proper  depth.  This  being  done,  one  of 
the  pins  must  be  introduced  through  both  sides  of  the 
wound,  by  entering  it  on  one  side  externally,  pushing 
it  forwards  and  inwards  to  within  a  little  of  the  bottom 
of  the  wound,  and  afterwards  carrying  it  outwardly 
through  the  opposite  side,  to  the  same  distance  from 
the  edge  of  the  sore  that  it  was  made  to  enter  at  on 
the  other. 

The  distance  at  which  the  needle  ought  to  enter  from 
the  edge  of  the  sore  must  be  determined  by  the  depth 
of  the  wound,  and  by  the  degree  of  retraction  pro- 
/  duced  in  the  divided  parts.  In  general,  however,  it 
is  a  proper  regulation,  in  deep  wounds,  to  carry  the 
pins  nearly  to  the  same  distance  from  the  side  ot  the 
sore  as  they  are  made  to  penetrate  in  depth  :  and  what- 
ever the  deepness  of  the  wound  may  be,  the  pins  ought 
to  pass  within  very  little  of  its  bottom  :  otherwise  the 
parts  which  lie  deep,  will  run  a  risk  of  not  being  unit- 
ed ;  a  circumstance  which  must  always  give  rise  to  trou- 
blesome  collections  of  matter. 

The  first  pin  being  passed  in  this  manner,  very  near 
to  one  end  of  the  sore,  and  the  parts  being  still  sup- 
ported  Jby  an  assistant,  the  surgeon,  by  means  of  a  firm 
Tvaxed  ligature,  passed  three  or  four  times  round  and 
across  the  pin,  so  as  nearly  to  describe  the  figure  of 
8,  is  to  draw  the  parts,  through  which  it  has  passed, 
into  immediate  and  close  contact :  and  the  thread 
being  now  secured  with  a  loose  knot,  another  pin  must 
be  introduced  in  the  same  manner  at  a  proper  distance 
from  the  ibrmer  :  and  the  thread,  with  which  the  other 
was  fixed,  being  loosened,  and  in  the  same  manner  car- 
ried  round  this  pin,  others  must  be  introduced,  at 
proper  distances,  along  the  whole  course  of  the  wound  ; 
and  the  same  ligature  ought  to  be  of  a  sufficient  length 
for  securing  the  whole.    See  Instruments. 

The  number  of  pins  to  be  used  must  be  determined 
entirely  by  the  extent  of  the  wound.  Whenever  this 
suture  is  practised,  a  pin  ought  to  be  introduced  very 
near  each  end  of  the  wound,  otherwise  the  extremities 
of  the  sore  are  apt  to  separate  so  as  not  to  be  after- 
wards easily  re-united.  In  large  wounds,  if  the  pins 
are  introduced  at  the  distance  of  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  from  one  another,  it  will  in  general  be  found  suf- 
ficient; but  in  cuts  of  smaller  extent,  a  greater  number 
of  pins  becomes  necessary  in  proportion  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  sores.  Thus  in  a  wound  of  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  three  pins  are  absolutely  requisite;  one 
near  to  each  end,  and  another  in  the  middle  of  the 
sore:  whereas  five  pins  Avill  always  be  found  fully  suf- 
ficient for  a  wound  of  three  inches  and  a  half  in  extent, 
allowing  one  to  be  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  each 
extremity  of  the  wound,  and  the  others  to  be  placed 
along  the  course  of  the  sore  at  the  distance  of  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  from  one  another.  The  pins  being 
all  introduced  and  secured  in  the  manner  directed,  no- 
thing remains  to  be  done,  but  to  apply  a  piece  of  lint 
wet  with  mucilage  all  along  the  course  of  the  wound, 
with  a  view  to  exclude  the  external  air  and  confine  the 
parts  in  their  present  situation. 

\Vhen  the  pins  remain  long,  they  generally  do  harm, 
hy  the  unnecessary  irritation  and  consequent  retraction 
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of  parts  with  which  they  are  always  attended ;  and  if 
they  are  not  continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
that  degree  of  adhesion  is  not  produced  between  the 
divided  parts,  which  is  necessary  for  their  future  reten- 
tion ;  so  that  the  effect  of  the  operation  comes  to  be  in 
a  great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  lost. 

In  wounds  of  no  great  depth,  for  instance,  of  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  or  so,  a  sufficient  degree  of  adhe- 
sion always  takes  place  in  the  space  of  five  days  ;  and 
six,  or  at  most  seven  tlays,  will  generally  be  found 
sufficient  for  wounds  of  the  greatest  depth.  But  with 
respect  to  this  circumstance,  it  must  always  be  under- 
stood, that  the  patient's  state  of  health  must  have  a 
considerable  influence  on  the  time  necessary  for  pro- 
ducing adhesion  between  divided  parts. 

When  the  pins  arc  withdrawn,  the  uniting  bandage 
maybe  applied  with  great  advantage ;  but  as  slips  of 
leather  spread  with  ordinary  glue,  when  applied  to 
each  side  of  the  cicatrix,  may,  by  means  of  ligatures 
properly  connected  with  them,  be  made  to  answer  the 
purpose  more  effectually,  this  mode  of  supporting  ths 
parts  ought  of  course  to  be  preferred. 

HARM  ATT  AN,  the  name  of  a  remarkable  periodi- 
cal wind  which  blows  from  the  interior  parts  of  Africa 
towards  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Of  this  wind  the  follow- 
ing account  is  given  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
vol.  71.  by  Mr.  Norris,  a  gentleman  who  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  observing  its  singular  properties  and 
effects. 

On  that  part  of  the  coast  of  A  frica  which  lies  betweea 
Cape  Verd  and  Cape  Lopez,  an  easterly  wind  prevails 
during  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  Fe- 
bruary, which,  by  the  Fantees,  a  nation  on  the  Gold- 
coast,  is  called  the //ama^^aw.  Cape  Verd  is  in  15 
N.  latitude,  and  Cape  Lopez  in  1  S.  latitude  ;  and  the 
coast  between  these  two  capes,  runs  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection, nearly  from  W.S.W,  to  E.S.E.  forming  a  range 
of  upwards  of  2100  miles.  At  the  Isles  de  Los,  which 
are  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  to 
the  southward  of  Cape  Verd,  it  blows  from  the  E.S.E, 
on  the  Gold-coast  from  the  N.E.  and  at  Cape  Lopez, 
and  the  river  Gabon,  from  the  N.N. E.  This  wind  is, 
by  the  French  and  Portuguese,  who  frequent  the  Gold- 
coast,  called  simply  the  N.E.  wind,  the  quarter  from 
which  it  blows.  The  English,  who  sometimes  borrow 
words  and  phrases  from  the  Fantee  language,  which  is 
less  guttural  and  more  harmonious  than  that  of  their 
neighbours,  adopt  the  Fantee  word  Ilarmattan. 

The  harmattan  comes  on  indiscriminately  at  any 
hour  of  the  day,  at  any  time  of  the  tide,  or  at  any  pe- 
riod of  the  moon,  and  continues  sometimes  only  a  day 
or  two,  sometimes  five  or  six  days,  and  it  has  been 
known  to  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  days.  There  are  gene- 
rally three  or  four  returns  of  it  every  season.  It  blows 
with  a  moderate  force,  not  quite  so  strong  as  the  sea- 
breeze  (which  every  day  sets  in  during  the  fair  wea- 
ther season  from  the  W.  W.S.W.  and  S.W.);  but 
somewhat  stronger  than  the  land  wind  at  night  from 
the  N.  and  N.N.W. 

1.  A  fog  or  haze  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  which 
always  accompanies  the  harmattan.  The  gloom  occa- 
sioned by  this  fog,  is  so  great,  as  sometimes  to  make 
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oven  near  objects  obscure.  Tlie  English  fort  at  Why- 
dali  stands  about  the  midway  between  the  French  and 
J^rtuguese  forts,  and  not  quite  a  quarter  ©f  a  mile 
from  either,  yet  very  often  from  thence  neither  of  the 
other  forts  can  be  discovered.  The  sun,  concealed  the 
^;reafest  part  of  the  day,  appears  only  a  few  hours 
about  noon,  and  then  of  a  mild  red,  exciting  no  pain- 
ful sensation  in  the  eye. 

2.  Extreme  dryness  makes  another  extraordinary 
property  of  this  wind.  No  dew  falls  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  tlie  harmattan  ;  nor  is  there  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  Vegetables 
of  every  kind  are  very  much  injured  ;  all  tender  plants, 
and  most  of  the  productions  of  the  garden,  are  de- 
stroyed;  the  grass  withers,  and  becomes  dry  like  hay; 
the  vigorous  ever-greens  likewise  feel  its  pernicious  in- 
fluence; the  branches  of  the  lemon,  orange,  and  lime 
trees  droop,  the  leaves  become  flaccid,  wither,  and  if 
the  harmattan  continues  to  blow  for  ten  or  twelve 
days,  are  so  parched,  as  to  be  easily  rubbed  to  dust 
between  the  fingers  :  the  fruit  of  these  trees,  deprived 
of  its  nourishment,  and  stinted  in  its  growth,  only  ap- 
pears to  ripen,  for  it  becomes  yellow  and  dry,  without 
acquiring  half  the  usual  size.  The  natives  take  this 
opportunity  of  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  grass  and 
young  trees,  to  set  fire  to  them,  especially  near  their 
roads,  not  only  to  keep  those  roads  open  to  travellers, 
but  to  destroy  the  shelter  which  long  grass  and  thickets 
©f  young  trees  would  afford  to  skulking  parties  of  their 
enemies.  A  fire  thus  lighted  flies  Avith  such  rapidity 
as  to  endanger  those  who  travel  :  in  that  situation,  a 
common  method  of  escape  is,  on  discovering  a  fire  to 
windward,  to  set  the  grass  on  fire  to  leeward,  and  then 
follow  your  own  fire.  There  are  other  extraordinary 
effects  produced  by  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  har- 
mattan. 

The  parching  effects  of  this  wind  are  likewise  evident 
on  the  external  parts  of  the  body.  The  eyes,  nostrils, 
lips,  and  palate,  are  rendered  dry  and  uneasy  ;  and 
drink  is  often  required,  not  so  much  to  quench  thirst 
as  to  remove  a  painful  aridity  in  the  fauces.  The  lips 
and  nose  become  sore,  and  even  chapped  ;  and  though 
the  air  be  cool,  yet  there  is  a  troublesome  sensation  of 
prickling  heat  on  the  skin.  If  the  harmattan  continues 
four  or  fivo  days,  the  scarf  skin  peels  oft",  first  from 
the  hands  and  face,  and  afterwards  from  the  other  parts 
of  the  body,  if  it  continues  a  day  or  two  longer.  Mr. 
Norris  observed,  that  when  sweat  was  excited  by  exer- 
c  se  on  those  parts  which  were  covered  by  his  clothes 
from  the  weather,  it  was  peculiarly  acrid,  and  tasted, 
on  applying  his  tongue  to  his  arm,  something  like  spi- 
rits of  hartshorn  diluted  with  water. 

3.  Salubrity  forms  a  third  peculiarity  of  the  har- 
mattan. Though  this  wind  is  so  very  prejudicial  to 
vegetable  life,  and  occasions  such  disagreeable  parch- 
ing effects  on  the  human  species,  yet  it  is  highly  con- 
ducive to  health.  Those  labouring  under  fluxes  and 
intermitting  fevers,  generally  recover  in  an  harmattan. 
Those  weakened  by  fevers,  and  sinking  under  evacua- 
tions for  the  cure  of  them,  particularly  bleeding,  which 
is  often  injudiciously  repeated,  have  their  lives  saved, 
and  vigour  restored;  in  spite  of  the  doctor.    It  stops 


the  progress  of  epidemics :  the  small-pox,  remittent 
fevers,  &c.  not  only  disappear,  but  those  labouring 
under  these  diseases,  when  a  harmattan  comes  on,  aie 
almost  certain  of  a  speedy  recovery.  Infection  ap- 
pears not  then  to  be  easily  communicated  even  by  art. 
In  the  year  1770,  there  were  on  board  the  Unity,  at 
Whydah,  above  300  slaves ;  the  small-pox  broke  out 
among  them,  and  it  was  determined  to  inoculate.  Those 
who  Avere  inoculated  before  the  harmattan  came  on, 
got  very  well  through  the  disease.  About  seventy  were 
inoculated  a  day  or  two  after  the  harmattan  set  in,  but 
no  one  of  them  had  either  sickness  or  eruption.  It  was 
imagined  that  the  infection  was  effectually  dispersed, 
and  the  ship  clear  of  the  disorder  ;  but  in  a  very  few 
weeks  it  began  to  appear  among  those  seventy.  About 
fifty  of  them  were  inoculated  a  second  time  ;  the  others 
had  the  disease  in  a  natural  way  :  an  harmattan  came 
on,  and  they  all  recovered,  excepting  one  girl,  who 
had  an  ugly  ulcer  on  the  inoculated  part,  and  died  some 
time  afterwards  of  a  locked  jaw. 

This  account  differs  remarkably  from  that  given  by 
Dr.  Lind,  who  calls  the  harmattan  a  malignant  and 
fatal  wind.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  over  which  it 
blows,  it  appears,  that,  excepting  a  few  rivers  and  some 
lakes,  the  country  about  and  beyond  Whydah  is  cover- 
ed for  400  miles  back  with  verdure,  open  plains  of 
grass,  clumps  of  trees,  and  some  woods  of  no  considera- 
ble extent.  The  surface  is  sandy,  and  below  that  a  rich 
reddish  earth :  it  rises  with  a  gentle  ascent  for  150 
miles  from  the  sea,  before  there  is  the  appearance  of  a 
hill,  without  affording  a  stone  of  the  size  of  a  walnut. 
Beyond  these  hills  there  is  no  account  of  any  great 
ranges  of  mountains. 

HARMO'NIA,  (api^ovix,  from  apw^  to  fit  together), 
harmony;  in  an  anatomical  sense,  a  species  of  synar- 
throsis, or  immoveable  connection  of  bones,  in  which 
bones  are  connected  together  by  means  of  rough  mar- 
gins, not  dentiform.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  most  of 
the  bones  of  the  face  are  connected  together. 

HARROWGATE,  a  village  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  in  the  parish  of  Knaresborough,  206  miles 
from  London,  remarkable  for  its  medicinal  springs. 
These  are  three  in  number,  all  different  in  their  quali- 
ties, notwithstanding  their  contiguity.  1.  The  Tewet 
water,  or  sweet  spa,  a  chalybeate  spring,  of  a  sort  of 
milky  taste,  used  in  gravelly  cases,  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Slingsby  in  1638.  Formerly  this  only  was  used 
internally,  and  the  sulphureous  spring  was  exclusively 
employed  as  an  external  remedy.  2.  The  sulphur 
springs  used  in  dropsical,  scorbutic,  and  gouty  cases, 
rises  in  the  town,  and  is  received  into  four  basons, 
in  four  different  inclosures  :  at  one  it  is  drunk,  at 
the  others  used  for  hot  or  cold  baths.  It  is  perfectly 
clear;  but  the  taste  and  smell,  a  composition  of  rotten, 
eggs,  sea-water,  and  sulphur,  and  extremely  salt.  Bath- 
ing is  the  most  general  mode  of  using  it,  the  water  be- 
ing heated  to  about  92  degrees.  It  is  the  strongest 
sulphur  water  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  from  the  supe- 
rior strength  of  the  impregnating  sulphur,  it  does  not 
lose  the  sulphureous  smell  even  when  exposed  to  a  scald- 
ing and  almost  boiling  heat :  even  in  distilling  it,  when 
three  pints  had  been  taken  off  from  a  gallon  of  it,  the 
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fast  was  as  strong  as  the  first,  and  smelled  intolerably. 
It  is  generally  reckoned  discutientand  attenuating,  and 
a  warm  bath  of  it  is  of  great  benefit  in  pains  and  aches, 
strains  and  lameness  ;  dissolving  hard  swellings,  amend- 
ing old  ulcers,  and  remoTing  scrophulous  complaints. 
It  is  also  a  powerful  cleanser  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
J3ut,  above  all,  its  effects  are  reckoned  the  most  consi. 
derable  in  lepra,  and  other  cutaneous  affections.  Dr. 
Willich  adds,  that  it  is  likewise  a  safe,  and  often  a 
powerful  remedy  for  the  piles,  as  well  as  against  the 
round  worm,  and  ascarides,  if  such  a  quantity  be  drunk 
as  will  prove  a  brisk  purgative.  In  general,  such 
draughts  are  taken  as  will  produce  a  sensible  effect  on 
the  bowels  :  for  this  purpose,  three  or  four  glasses, 
containing  somewhat  more  than  half  a  pint  each,  should 
be  swallowed  in  the  morning,  at  moderate  intervals. 
3.  St.  Mangoes  well,  is  so  called  from  Kentigern,  a 
Scotch  saint,  much  honoured  hereabouts,  whom  his 
tutor  Servanns,  bishop  of  Orkney,  out  of  affection  for 
him,  called  Mongah,  which,  in  the  Norish  or  Norway 
language,  signifies  a  dear  friend.  The  Harrowgate 
season  is  from  May  to  Michaelmas ;  and  the  company 
assemble  and  lodge  in  five  or  six  large  houses  or  inns 
on  the  heath,  a  mile  from  the  village,  each  house  having 
a  long  room  and  an  ordinary  :  the  best  company  used 
to  lodge  at  Knaresborough,  which  is  three  miles  off. 
When  first  drawn,  the  Harrowgate  water  is  transparent, 
and  emits  a  few  air  bubbles.  It  possesses  a  strongly 
fetid  sulphureous  smell,  similar  to  that  of  bilge-water  ; 
and  is  of  a  bitter,  nauseous,  and  strongly  saline  taste. 
After  being  exposed  for  several  hours  to  the  open  air, 
it  becomes  turbid,  assumes  a  greenish  colour,  loses  its 
sulphureous  smell,  and  deposits  sulphur  at  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  vessels.  When  first  drunk,  this  water 
causes  a  slight  giddiness  and  head-ach,  but  is  speedily 
attended  with  a  mild  purgative  effect,  and  its  laxative 
properties  continue,  even  after  being  kept  for  a  mode- 
rate  length  of  time. 

The  water  ought  to  be  used  cold  and  fresh  from  the 
spring,  if  the  stomach  can  support  it.  In  order  to 
correct  the  nauseous  flavour,  Dr.  Garnett  advises  pa- 
tients  to  eat  a  small  portion  of  sea-biscuit,  or  coarse 
bread,  instead  of  taking  aromatic  seeds,  sugar-com- 
fits, &c.  By  the  former  expedient,  the  offensive 
taste  will  be  speedily  removed,  and  the  stomach  not 
be  cloyed  ;  a  circumstance  of  the  first  consequence  to 
invalids. 

In  his  essay  on  warm-bathing  as  a  rational  luxury. 
Count  Rumford  has  given  a  singular  account  of  his 
own  recovery  from  a  bad  state  of  health,  by  employ- 
ing the  sulphur  water  under  a  regulation  which  was  not 
Jhen  common  ;  but  which  has  since  been  universally 
practised,  not  only  at  Harrowgate,  but  at  Bath  and 
other  places.  It  had  been  the  custom  to  take  the  bath 
in  the  evening,  and  afterwards  to  go  to  bed,  in  warm 
blankets,  to  encourage  perspiration  ;  but  this  practice 
disagreeing  with  the  Count,  he  was  advised  by  a  friend 
to  go  into  the  bath  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  difference 
to  his  state  of  health  was  wonderful,  for  he  perfectly 
recovered  from  a  long  indisposition.  The  truly  inte- 
resting and  philosophical  account  to  which  we  allude,  is 
highly  deserving  of  being  referred  to  by  the  reader. 


who,  in  the  mean  time,  may  be  gratified  with  a  part  of 
the  subject  detailed  in  the  article  Baths. 

HARTFELL- WATER;  a  vitriolated  iron  spring, 
which  issues  from  a  lofty  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
about  five  miles  from  iVloffat,  in  the  county  of  Annan- 
dale,  in  Scotland.  The  rock  abounds  with  iron  pyrites^ 
aluminous  schistus,  and  argillaceous  stone,  mixed  with 
iron  in  different  states.  From  the  decomposition  of 
these  materials,  the  spring  acquires  its  medicinal  pro- 
perties.  When  first  drawn  from  the  spring  the  Hartfell- 
water  appears  perfectly  clear,  but  it  deposits  gradually 
part  of  its  ferruginous  ingredient^  even  when  closely 
corked  ;  it  retains,  nevertheless,  a  large  quantity  of 
iron  in  solution,  and  has  a  strong  astringent  taste, 
similar  to  that  of  ink.  If  it  be  preserved  in  close  bot- 
tles, its  properties  remain  undiminished  for  a  consi* 
derable  time. 

This  spring  is  said  to  be  of  considerable  service  in 
curing  several  obstinate  disorders  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels  ;  in  dysenteric  complaints,  as  well  as  in  several 
periods  of  pulmonary  consumption ;  and  in  all  cases 
of  general  debility.  Much  benefit  has  likewise  been 
derived  from  the  use  of  this  vitriolated  mineral  spring, 
when  employed  both  internally,  and  as  an  external 
application,  to  old  and  languid  ulcers. 

The  sensible  effects  of  the  Hartfell-water  are  some- 
times giddiness  and  sickness,  especially  when  a  larger 
portion  has  been  swallowed  than  the  stomach  can  bear. 
Hence,  persons  of  delicate  and  irritable  habits  should 
at  first  take  very  small  doses ;  for  too  large  a  draught 
is  frequently  rejected  by  the  stomach,  and  occasions 
gripings  in  the  intestines ;  hence  it  ought  never  to  be 
employed  as  a  direct  purgative.  Dr.  Willich  says,  an 
English  pint  is  about  the  quantity  which  the  generality 
of  patients  may  safely  consume  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
though  its  use  may,  with  advantage,  be  continued  for  a 
considerable  time.  To  render  it,  however,  more  suit- 
able to  weakly  habits,  it  will  be  adviseable  to  warm 
the  water  before  it  is  drunk,  as  the  difference  of  tem- 
perature will  produce  no  material  change  in  its  medi- 
cinal properties. 

HARTSHORN.    See  Cornu  cervi. 

HARTSHORN  SHAVINGS  ;  rasura  cornu  cervi. 
See  Cornu  cervi. 

HART'S-TONGUE.    See  Scolopendrium. 

HART-WORT.    See  Seseli. 

HART.WORT  OF  MARSEILLES.  See  Seseli 
Marsiliense. 

HARVEY  (Dr.  William),  an  eminent  English  phy- 
sician  in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Folkstone,  in 
Kent,  in  1578,  completed  his  studies  at  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  went  to  Padua,  and  was  there  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  doctor,  with  unusual  marks  of  ap- 
probation, in  1602.  He  was  incorporated  doctor  of 
physic  in  Cambridge,  afterwards  admitted  into  the 
college  of  physicians  in  London,  and  was  appointed 
lecturer  of  anatomy  and  chirurgery  in  that  college. 
He  examined  the  valves  with  more  accuracy  than  his 
master  Fabricius  ;  and  explained  their  use  in  a  treatise 
which  he  published  some  time  after.  It  is  uncertain 
when  he  first  conceived  his  celebrated  doctrine  of  the 
circulation;  but  about  1G16  he  taught  it  in  his  lectures, 
X  % 
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and  printed  it  in  162S,  in  his  Exercitatio  anatomica  de 
motii  cordis  et  sanguim'f.  He  was  the  first  author  who 
spoke  consistently  of  the  motion  of  the  blood,  and 
who,  unbiassed  by  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients,  drew 
rational  conclusions  from  his  experiments  and  observa- 
tions. His  books  present  us  with  many  indications  of 
a  great  mind,  acute  discernment,  unwearied  applica- 
tion, original  remark,  bold  inquiry,  and  a  clear,  for- 
cible, and  manly  reasoning ;  and  every  one  who  con- 
siders the  surprise  which  his  doctrine  occasioned  among 
the  anatomists  of  those  days,  the  strong  opposition 
that  it  met  with  from  some,  and  those  numerous  and 
powerful  prejudices  which  it  had  to  encounter  from 
the  sanction  of  time  and  of  great  names,  must  allow 
it  was  new,  and  that  the  author  has,  from  its  import- 
ance, a  title  to  rank  in  the  first  class  of  eminent  dis- 
coverers  ancient  or  modern.  His  discovery  showed, 
that  in  most  animals  the  blood  circulates  in  arteries  and 
Teins,  and  through  the  medium  of  one,  two,  or  of 
more  hearts  :  that  in  arteries  it  moves  from  the  trunk 
to  the  branches;  and  that,  meeting  there  with  the 
branches  of  veins,  it  returns  in  a  languid  stream  to  the 
Iieart ;  that  the  heart  communicates  a  new  impulse  ; 
that  it  drives  it  on  to  the  trunk  of  the  arteries ;  and 
that  the  arteries,  by  the  thickness  of  their  coats,  exert- 
ing a  force,  propel  it  onwards  again  into  the  veins. 

Harvey  was  physician  to  King  James  I.  and  to  King 
Charles  I.  and  adhered  to  the  royal  cause.  His  works 
have  eternized  his  memory.  In  1651  he  published  his 
Exercitationes  de  generatione  animalium,  a  very  curi- 
ous work  ;  but  it  would  have  been  more  so  had  not 
liis  papers  been  destroyed  during  the  civil  wars.  In 
1654  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  college  of  physi- 
cians, in  his  absence  ;  but  his  age  and  weakness  were 
so  great,  that  he  could  not  discharge  the  duty  of  that 
office  ;  and  therefore  desired  them  to  choose  Dr.  (after- 
wards Sir  John)  Pringle.  As  he  had  no  children,  he 
settled  his  paternal  estate  upon  the  college.  He  had, 
three  years  before,  built  a  combination-room,  a  library, 
and  a  museum  ;  and  in  1656  he  brought  the  deeds  of 
his  estate,  and  presented  them  to  the  college.  He  was 
then  present  at  the  first  feast,  instituted  by  himself,  to 
be  continued  annually,  together  with  a  commemora- 
tion-speech in  Latin,  to  be  spoken  on  the  18!h  of  Oc- 
tober, in  honour  of  the  benefactors  to  the  college ;  he 
having  appointed  a  handsome  stipend  for  the  orator, 
and  also  for  the  keeper  of  the  library  and  museum, 
which  are  still  called  by  his  name.  He  died  in  1657. 
This  great  physician  had  the  happiness,  in  his  life-time, 
to  find  the  clamours  of  ignorance,  envy,  and  prejudice 
against  his  doctrine,  totally  silenced,  and  to  see  it  uni- 
versally established.  It  has,  by  length  of  time,  been 
more  and  more  confirmed,  and  every  man  now  sees  and 
knows  it  from  his  own  experience.  It  appears  to  be 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  medicine  ;  as  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  define  health  and  sickness  in  fewer  words, 
than  that  the  one  is  a  free,  and  the  other  an  obstructed, 
circulation.  Dr.  Harvey  was  not  only  an  excellent 
physician,  but  an  excellent  man:  his  modesty,  candour, 
and  piety,  were  equal  to  his  knowledge ;  the  farther 
he  penetrated  into  the  wonders  of  nature,  the  more  he 
was  inclined  to  venerate  the  Author  of  it. 
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HASTA'TUS,  (from  hasta,  a  spear),  in  botany,  a, 
term  applied  to  a  leaf  Avhich  resembles  the  head  of  a 
halbcrt. 

HASTE'LLj33,  (dim.  of  hasta,  a  spear),  an  ancient 
term  for  the  splints  nsed  in  fractures. 

HAY,  CAMEL'S.    See  Juncus  odoratus. 

HAZEL-NUT,  thefruit  of  the  Corylus,  Linn,  a  well, 
known  nut  in  this  country.  The  kernels  of  this  fruit, 
though  difficult  of  digestion,  have  a  mild,  farinaceous, 
oily  taste,  which  is  agreeable  to  most  palates;  yet fiU 
berts  are  said  to  be  more  nourishing :  both,  however, 
operate  as  a  cathartic,  when  chewed  small,  and  take* 
in  considerable  quantities ;  but  produce  constipations 
of  the  bowels,  if  swallowed  in  large  pieces  ;  and  dy- 
sentery, if  eaten  unripe.  A  kind  of  chocolate  has 
been  prepared  from  this  fruit,  which  has  also  occasion- 
ally been  converted  into  bread.  An  expressed  oil  is 
obtained  from  the  nuts,  which  is  little  inferior  to  that 
of  almonds  :  it  is  often  preferably  used  by  painters,  as 
it  readily  dries  ;  and  chemists  employ  it  as  the  basis  of 
fragrant  oils,  artificially  prepared,  because  it  easily 
combines  with,  and  retains,  odours.  Dr.  Willich  says, 
an  emulsion  may  be  made  of  the  kernels,  and  takea 
with  some  old  mead,  as  a  remedy  for  an  inveterate  dry 
cough. 

HEAD,  the  uppermost  part  of  the  human  body, 
being  elevated  on  the  neck.  Besides  the  brain,  which 
is  contained  within  the  cranium,  the  head  presents  to 
us  the  organs  of  sight,  of  sound,  of  smell,  of  taste,  and 
the  greater  part  of  those  which  serve  for  deglutition. 
Besides  the  external  integuments  of  the  head,  viz.  the 
hair,  skin,  and  cellular  substance,  called  the  scalp,  there 
are  two  other  expansions  on  the  head :  the  first  is  the 
tendon  of  the  occipito-frontalis  muscle ;  the  second  is 
the  pericranium,  which  covers  the  external  surface  of 
all  the  bones  of  the  cranium. 

The  external  part  of  this  membrane  may  be  said  to 
separate  from  the  other  at  the  semicircular  plane  upon 
the  cranium,  and  becomes  a  very  strong  aponeurosis, 
which  covers  the  temporal  muscle,  and  is  afterwards 
fixed  to  the  external  process  of  the  os  frontis,  and  to 
the  upper  edge  of  all  the  zygoma.  The  rest  of  the 
pericranium  is  connected  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
head. 

The  head,  being  considered  in  general  as  one  of  the 
three  principal  cavities  of  the  human  body,  has  this  pe- 
culiar to  it,  that  its  outside  is  the  seat  and  basis  of 
several  very  complex  particular  organs  ;  whereas  on 
the  inside  it  contains  only  one,  which  is  indeed  the 
primum  mobile  of  the  whole  animal  economy,  namely, 
the  brain,  the  mechanism  of  which  is  very  little  known  ; 
and  the  structure  of  its  different  parts,  even  of  those 
which  we  are  supposed  to  be  most  acquainted  with,  is 
very  difficult  to  be  demonstrated.    See  Cerebkum. 

In  this  temperate  climate.  Dr.  Willich  says,  young 
persons  may  with  safety  be  accustomed  to  go  with 
their  heads  uncovered  ;  but,  in  those  countries  where 
either  of  the  two  extremes  of  heat  or  cold  prevail,  the 
opposite  practice  must  be  adopted.  In  fact,  many  dis- 
eases might  be  avoided,  w  ere  the  trite,  but  true  maxim 
of  "  keeping  the  head  cool,"  more  strictly  attended 
to.  Hence  the  wearing  of  thick  and  warm  night-caps. 
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at  night,  or  in  the  day-time,  cannot  bft  too 
much  reprobated ;  as  those  who  indulge  in  this  whim- 
sical habit,  render  themselves  continually  liable  to  talse 
cold  from  the  slightest  change  in  the  atmosphere  :  thus 
baldness,  Tiolent  head-achs,  and  not  unfrequently  a 
lethargic  stupor,  or  insanity,  are  among  the  many  fatal 
effects  whicii  sooner  or  later  follow  this  imprudent 
custom.. 

HEAD-ACH.  See  Cephalalgia.  That  species 
named  Cephalalgia  spasmodica,  or  sick  head-ach,  Dr. 
Fothergill  observes,  is  not  the  complaint  of  any  parti- 
cular age,  sex,  constitution,  or  season,  but  it  is  incident 
to  all ;  yet  the  sedentary  and  inactive,  persons  of  re- 
laxed habits,  and  who  are  incautious  respecting  their 
diet,  are  the  most  exposed  to  it. 

These,  he  observes,  generally  awake  early  in  the 
morning  with  a  head-ach,  which  seldom  atfects  the  whole 
head,  but  one  particular  part  of  it,  most  commonly 
the  forehead  ;  over  one  frequently,  sometimes  over  both 
eyes.  It  is  sometimes  fixed  about  the  upper  part  of 
the  parietal  bone,  of  one  side  only  ;  sometimes  the 
occiput  is  the  part  affected :  sometimes  it  darts  from 
one  to  another  of  these  places.  From  the  time  it  com- 
mences, until  it  wholly  ceases,  it  is  sometimes  more, 
sometimes  less  tolerable.  W  ith  this  is  joined  more  or 
less  of  sickness,  which  in  some  is  just  barely,  in  many 
not  sufficient,  without  assistance,  to  provoke  vomit- 
ing. If  this  pain  does  happen,  as  it  most  commonly 
comes  on  early  in  the  morning,  and  before  any  meal  is 
taken,  seldom  any  thing  is  thrown  up  but  thin  phlegm, 
unless  the  straining  is  severe,  when  some  bitter  or  acid 
bile  is  brought  up.  In  this  case  the  disease  soon  begins 
to  abate,  leaving  a  soreness  about  the  head,  a  squeam- 
ishness  at  the  stomach,  and  a  general  uneasiness,  which 
induces  the  sick  to  wish  for  repose.  Perhaps,  after  a 
short  sleep,  they  recover  perfectly  well,  only  a  little 
debilitated  by  their  sufferings.  The  duration  of  this 
conflict  is  very  different  in- different  persons  :  in  some, 
it  goes  off  in  two  or  three  hours  ;  in  others,  it  will 
last  twenty-four  hours  or  longer,  and  with  a  violence 
scarcely  to  be  endured,  when  the  least  light  or  noise 
seems  to  throw  them  on  the  rack.  In  young  persons, 
it  most  commonly  goes  off  soon  ;  if  it  continues  to 
harass  them  many  years,  as  it  sometimes  does,  the  fit 
is  of  longer  duration,  and  leaves  the  whole  frame  in  so 
weak  a  condition,  as  to  require  som&  length  of  time 
to  recover,  lis  returns  are  very  irregular;  some  have 
it  every  two  oxithre&.days,  some  once  in  two  or  three 
weeks,  others  in  as  many  months,  and  some  yet  sel- 
dompr. 

This  disease  Dr.  Fothergill  reckons  spasmodic.  He 
says,  .it  attacks  the  patient  after  digestion  is  perform- 
ed, when  the  bile  has  acquired  its  full  activity,  undi- 
luted by  fresh  supplies  of  liquid,  and,  the  nerves  are 
exposed  to  irritation.,  From  numerous  circumstances, 
it  appears  mostly  to  proceed  from  the  stomach,  but 
sometimes  also  from  the  duodenum,.  For  the  most 
part  it  proceeds  from  inattention  to  diet,  either  in  re- 
spect to  kind  or  quantity,  or  both;  and  without  ex- 
act conformity  to  rule  in  this  respect,  medicine  proves 
ineffectual.  In  general,  mischief  arises  from  eating 
butter  and  other  fat  substances,  pepper  or  other  spices, 


meat  pies,  rich  baked  puddings,  drinking  strong  li- 
quors, and  also  a  very  free  use  of  malt  liquor.  Quan- 
tity, as  well  as  quality  of  diet,  is  to  be  considered. 
Bile,  if  very  acid  or  bitter,  is  a  frequent  cause.  There 
are  habits  in  which  the  bile,  whether  acid  or  bitter, 
will  purge,  and  these  this  disorder  rarely  affects.  Bit- 
ter medicines,  too,  are  sometimes  found  not  to  agree. 

In  order  to  afford  relief,  an  emetic,  or  mild  <;athar- 
tic,  and  sometimes  after  it  an  anodyne,  Dr.  Fothergill 
says,  will  carry  off  the  complaint.  In  a  few  days, 
however,  it  may  return,  though  in  some  a  month  or 
more,  even  to  a  year,  will  pass,  before  another  fit  is 
repeated.  If,  disposed  to  costiveness,  mild  laxatives 
should  be  so  used  as  to  keep  the  belly  open  :  where 
bile  abounds,  tincture  of  aloes,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  kali,  are  proper.  Some  are  also  relieved  by  small 
doses  of  stomach-bitters,  with  alkali,  or  a  chalybeate; 
some  by  mineral  or  vegetable  acids,  and  a  proper  diet. 
Pil.  aloes  cum  myrrha,  or  magnesia  and  rhubarb,  in 
small  doses,  daily  continued,  will  often  prove  useful 
in  cases  of  bile,  where  the  bowel-  are  inactive. 

Thi^  di'-ease  i«  perhaps  less  the  eftect  ot  any  sudden 
and  accidental  cause,  than  of  reiterated  errors  in  diet, 
or  in  conduct,  w  hich,  by  weakeniiig  the  organs  of  di- 
gestion, and  oiherwise  disordering  the  animal  functions, 
have  affected  their  secretions,  so  as  to  require  a  steady 
pei  «evi.'rance  in  the  use  of  medicines.  This  change 
cannot,  indeed,  be  ettected  speedily  ;  it  requires  a  pa- 
tient observance  of  proper  regimen,  in  respect  botli 
to  medicine  and  diet.  The  former  ought  therefore  to 
be  so  contrived  as  to  be  taken  without  disgust  for 
several  weeks  together,  and  to  be  repeated  at  proper 
distances,  till  the  end  is  obtained,  digestion  rightly 
performed,  and  the  bile  secreted  and  discharged  as 
health  requires  ;  by  which  means,  all  that  train  of 
evils,  which  are  the  consequence  of  its  detention,  will 
be  gradually  removed.  Unless  the  whole  plan  of  diet, 
both  in  kind  and  quantity,  arc  made  to  accord  with 
medical  prescription,  the  benefits  arising  from  this 
are  hourly  annihilated  by  neglect  or  indulgence.  It 
demands  attention  to  observe  the  just  medium,  and  no 
less  resolution  to  keep  to  it,  which  the  stomach  inva- 
riably points  out  in  respect  to  quantity.  How  much 
must  be  determined  by  every  individual,  and  those 
who  are  happy  enough  to  abstain  at  the  first  sensation 
of  satiety,  have  made  great  progress  in  the  art  of  main, 
taining  such  a  command  of  appetite,  as,  under  most 
chronic  indispositions,  is  one  of  the  greatest  aids  of 
recovery  ;  and,  in  health,  one  of  the  surest  preserva- 
tives against  them.  These  patients  are  often  subject  to 
false  appetite,  a  craving  that  does  not  arise  from  the 
demands  of  health,  but  from  the  morbid  piquances  of 
the  juices  in  the  stomach,  which  prompts  them  to  eat 
more,  and  more  frequently,  than  nature  ■  requires, 
whence  many  fake  more  than  can  be  digested,  &e. 
by  which  their  sufferings  are  increased,  and  the  disease 
gains  ground. 

In  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  of  this  har. 
rasing  complaint,  no  medicine  whatever,  nor  any  the 
most  rigid  rules  of  diet,  will  avail.  Hence,  ia  general, 
patients  are  found  to  suffer  patiently  under  its  attacks; 
relying  only  on  some  simple  meaas  of  evAcuating  ihe 
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stomacli,  and  tha  recurrence  of  natural  slcop,  for  a 
termination  of  each  successive  paroxysm.  Accident, 
however,  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  particular  reme- 
dies in  some  instances  ;  such  are,  strong  infusions  of 
coffee,  and  even  of  green  tea;  tincture  of  opium  in 
small  doses,  alone,  or  with  a  suitable  proportion  of 
antimonial  wine,  or  of  a;ther  ;  antim.  tartaris.  gr.  |- 
dissolved  ia  the  tea  usually  drunk  morninir  and  after- 
noon;  apiece  of  flannel,  dipped  in  volatile  spirits, 
and  applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ;  the  use  of  the 
warm-bath,  &c.  But  it  generally  happens,  tiiat  these 
remedies  have  not  similar  eifects,  even  in  cases  which 
seem  closely  to  resemble  each  other,  so  that  all  is  doubt 
and  uncertainty  as  to  the  preference  due  to  any  one. 
Dr.  Dyce,  in  the  Med.  and  Phys.  Jour,  recommends 
the  malic  acid  (cyder,  &c.)  in  the  sick  head-ach  ;  and 
seme  have  spoken  favourably  of  the  carbonated  alka- 
line waters,  used  as  common  drink.    See  Acidulous 

WATERS. 

HEAD-MOULD-SHOT,  a  disease  in  children, 
wherein  the  sutures  of  the  skull,  generally  the  co- 
ronal, ride;  that  is,  have  their  edges  shot  over  one 
another:  and  are  so  closely  locked  together,  as  to 
compress  the  internal  parts,  the  meninges,  or  even  the 
brain  itself.  The  disease  is  supposed  to  occasion  con- 
vulsions, and  to  admit  of  no  cure,  unless  room  could 
be  given,  by  manual  operation  or  a  divulsion  of  the 
sutures.  The  head-mould-shot  is  considered,  by  nurses, 
as  the  disorder  opposite  to  the  horse-shoe-head ;  but 
the  existence  of  such  a  disease  is  doubted  by  modern 
practitioners  in  midwifery. 

HEALING,  in  its  general  sense,  includes  the  whole 
process  of  curing  or  removing  a  disorder,  and  recover- 
ing health.  In  this  sense,  medicine  is  defined  the  art 
of  healing.  In  its  more  restrained  sense,  as  used  in 
surgery,  &c.  healing  denotes  the  uniting  or  consolidat- 
ing the  lips  of  a  wound  or  ulcer. 

HEy\LTH  ;  a  proper  disposition  of  the  several  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  body,  by  which  they  are  enabled 
to  perform  their  respective  functions,  without  any  im- 
pediment. The  continuance  of  health  depends  chiefly 
on  what  have  been  named  the  six  non-naturals ;  name- 
ly, air,  food,  exercise,  the  passions,  evacuation  and 
retention,  sleep  and  waking. 

That  part  of  the  medical  system  which  lays  down 
rules  for  the  preservation  of  health,  and  prevention  of 
diseases,  (anciently  termed  hygeine )  is  not  to  be  strictly 
understood  as  if  it  respected  only  those  people  who 
enjoy  perfect  health,  and  who  are  under  no  apprehen- 
sions of  disease,  for  such  seldom  either  desire  or  at- 
tend to  medical  advice ;  but  should  rather  be  consi- 
dered  as  relating  to  valetudinarians,  or  to  such  as, 
though  not  actually  sick,  may  yet  have  sufficient  rea- 
sons to  fear  that  they  will  soon  become  so  :  hence  it 
is,  that  the  rules  must  be  applied  to  correct  morbific 
dispositions,  and  to  obviate  the  various  circumstances 
that  we  know  to  be  the  remote  or  possible  causes 
of  disease. 

From  the  w.ay  in  which  the  several  temperaments 
are  usually  mentioned  by  systematic  writers,  it  should 
seem  as  if  they  meant  that  every  particular  constitu- 
tion  must  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  four  j  but 


this  Is  far  from  being  reducible  to  practice,  since  hy 
much  the  greater  number  of  people  have  constitutions 
so  indistinctly  marked,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  to  which 
of  the  temperaments  they  belong. 

When  we  actually  meet  with  particular  persons  who 
have  evidently  either,  I.  Too  much  strength  and  rigi. 
dity  of  fibre,  and  too  much  sensibility ;  2.  Too  little 
strength,  and  yet  too  much  sensibility  :  3.  Too  much 
strength,  and  but  little  sensibility ;  or,  4.  But  little 
sensibility,  joined  to  weakness  ; — wc  should  look  on 
such  persons  as  more  or  less  in  the  valetudinary  state, 
who  require  that  these  morbific  dispositions  be  particu- 
larly watched,  lest  they  fall  into  those  diseases  which 
are  allied  to  the  different  temperaments. 

People  of  the  first-mentioned  temperament  being  li- 
able to  suffer  from  continued  fevers,  especially  of  the 
inflammatory  species,  their  scheme  of  preserving  health 
should  consist  in  temperate  living,  with  respect  both 
to  diet  and  exercise  ;  they  should  studiously  avoid  im- 
moderate  drinking,  and  be  remarkably  cautious  lest 
any  of  the  natural  discharges  be  checked.  People  of 
this  habit  bear  evacuations  well,  especially  bleeding: 
they  ought  not,  however,  to  lose  blood  but  when 
they  really  require  to  have  the  quantity  lessened  ;  be- 
cause too  much  of  this  evacuation  would  be  apt  to 
reduce  the  constitution  to  the  second-mentioned  tem- 
perament, wherein  strength  is  deficient,  but  sensibility 
redundant. 

Persons  of  the  second  temperament  are  remarkably 
prone  to  suffer  from  painful  and  spasmodic  diseases,  and 
are  easily  ruffled ;  and  those  of  the  softer  sex  who  have 
this  delicacy  of  habit,  are  very  much  disposed  to  hys- 
terical complaints.  The  object  here  should  be,  to 
strengthen  the  solids  by  moderate  exercise,  cold  bath- 
ing, the  cortex,  and  chalybeate  waters ;  particular 
attention  should  constantly  be  had  to  the  stale  of  the 
digestive  organs,  to  prevent  them  from  being  over- 
loaded with  any  species  of  saburra  which  might  engen- 
der flatus,  or  irritate  the  sensible  membranes  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines,  from  whence  the  disorder  would 
soon  be  communicated  to  the  whole  nervous  system. 
Persons  of  this  constitution  should  never  take  any  of 
the  drastic  purges,  nor  stronger  emetics  ;  neither 
should  they  lose  blood,  but  in  cases  of  urgent  ncces- 
sity.  But  a  principal  share  of  management,  in  these 
extremely  irritable  constitutions,  consists  in  avoiding 
all  sudden  changes  of  every  sort,  especially  those  with 
respect  to  diet  and  cloathing,  and  in  keeping  the  mind 
as  much  as  possible  in  a  state  of  tranquillity :  hence 
the  great  advantages  which  people  of  this  frame  derive 
from  the  use  of  medicinal  waters  drunk  on  the  spot ;  be- 
cause of  that  freedom  from  care  and  serious  business  of 
every  kind,  which  generally  obtains  in  all  the  places 
laid  out  for  the  reception  of  valetudinarians. 

The  third-mentioned  temperament,  where  there  is 
an  excess  of  strength  and  but  little  sensibility,  does 
not  seem  remarkably  prone  to  any  distressing  or  dan- 
gerous species  of  disease  ;  and  therefore  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  persons  so  circumstanced  will  either 
of  themselves  think  of  any  particular  scheme  of  ma- 
nagement, or  have  recourse  to  the  faculty  for  their  in- 
structions:  such  constitutions,  however,  we  may  ob- 
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serre,  bear  all  kinds  of  evacuations  well,  and  sometimes 
require  them  to  prevent  an  over-fnlness,  whicii  might 
end  in  an  oppressioa  of  the  brain,  or  some  other  organ 
of  importance. 

But  the  fourth  temperament,  where  we  have  weak- 
ness joined  to  want  of  sen6ibility,  is  exceedingly  apt 
to  fall  into  tedious  and  dangerous  diseases,  arising  from 
a  defect  of  absorbent  power  in  the  proper  sets  of  ves- 
sels, and  from  the  remissness  of  circulation  in  general: 
whence  corpulency,  dropsy,  jaundice,  and  dilTerent 
degrees  of  scorbutic  affection.  In  order  to  prevent 
these,  or  any  other  species  of  accumulation  and  depra- 
Tation  of  the  animal  fluids,  the  people  of  this  constitu- 
tion should  use  a  generous  course  of  diet,  with  brisk 
exercise,  and  be  careful  that  none  of  the  secretions  be 
interrupted,  nor  any  of  the  natural  discharges  sup- 
pressed. These  constitutions  bear  purging  well,  and 
often  require  it ;  as  also  the  use  of  emetics,  which  are 
frequently  found  necessary  to  supply  the  place  of  ex- 
ercise, by  agitating  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  are  of 
service  to  prevent  the  stagnation  of  bile,  or  the  accu- 
mulation of  mucous  humours,  which  hinder  digestion, 
and  clog  the  first  passages.  The  free  use  of  mustard, 
horse-radish,  and  the  like  sort  of  stimulating  dietetics, 
is  serviceable  in  these  torpid  habits. 

When  the  general  mass  of  fluids  is  accumulated  be- 
yond  what  is  conducive  to  the  perfection  of  health, 
there  arises  what  the  writers  term  a  plethora,  which  may 
prove  the  source  of  different  diseases  5  and  therefore, 
when  this  overfulness  begins  to  produce  languor  and 
oppression,  care  should  be  taken  in  time  to  reduce  the 
body  to  a  proper  standard,  by  abridging  the  food  and 
increasing  the  natural  discharges,  using  more  exercise, 
and  indulging  less  in  sleep. 

But  in  opposite  circumstances,  where  the  fluids  have 
been  exhausted,  we  are  to  endeavour  the  prevention  of 
further  waste,  by  the  use  of  strengthening  stomachics, 
nourishing  diet,  and  indulgence  from  fatigue  of  body 
or  mind. 

Vitiated  fluids  are  to  be  considered  as  affected  either 
with  the  diflferent  kinds  of  general  acrimony,  or  as  be- 
traying signs  of  some  of  the  species  of  morbific  matter 
which  give  rise  to  particular  diseases,  such  as  gout, 
rheumatism,  stone,  scurvy,  &c. 

During  the  state  of  infancy,  we  may  sometimes  ob- 
serve a  remarkable  acidity,  which  not  only  shows  itself 
in  the  first  passages,  but  also  seems  to  contaminate  the 
general  mass  of  fluids.  As  it  takes  its  rise,  however, 
from  weak  bowels,  our  views,  when  we  mean  to  pre- 
vent  the  ill  consequences,  must  be  chiefly  directed  to 
strengthen  the  digestive  organs,  as  on  their  soundness 
the  preparation  of  good  chyle  depends;  and  hence 
Small  doses  of  rhubarb  and  chalybeates  (either  the 
natural  chalybeate  waters  mixed  with  milk,  or  the 
ferrum  ammoniacale,  in  doses  of  a  few  grains,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  child),  are  to  be  administered  ; 
and  the  diet  is  to  be  so  regulated  as  not  to  add  to 
this  acid  tendency.  Brisk  exercise  is  likewise  to  be  en- 
joined, with  frictions  on  the  stomach,  belly,  and  lower 
extremities. 

Where  the  fluids  tend  to  the  putrefactive  state,  which 
shows  itself  by  rottenness  of  the  teeth,  sponginess  and 


bleeding  of  the  gums,  a  bloated  look  and  livid  cast ; 
the  diet  then  should  be  chiefly  of  fresh  vegetables  and 
ripe  fruits,  with  wine  in  moderation,  brisk  exercise, 
and  strengthening  bitters.  Where  acrimony  shows  itself 
by  itching  eruptions,  uncommon  thirst,  and  flushing 
heats,  nothing  will  answer  better  than  such  sulphureous 
waters  as  the  Harrowgate  and  Moffat  in  Britain,  or 
the  Lucan  and  Swadlinbar  in  Ireland  ;  at  the  same 
time  using  a  course  of  diet  that  shall  be  neither  acrid 
nor  heating. 

So  far  with  respect  to  those  kinds  of  morbific  mat« 
ter  which  do  not  invariably  produce  a  particular  spe- 
cies of  disease :  but  there  arc  others  of  a  specific  nature, 
some  of  which  are  generated  in  the  body  spontane-^ 
ously,  and  seem  to  arise  from  errors  in  diet,  or  other 
circumstances  of  ill  management,  with  respect  to  the 
animal  economy ;  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  possible, 
in  some  degree,  if  not  altogether,  to  prevent  their  ill 
consequences.  Thus,  there  are  instances  where  re- 
turns of  the  gout  have  been  prevented  by  adhering 
strictly  to  a  milk  diet.  The  rheumatism  has  also  been 
sometimes  warded  off  by  wearing  a  flannel  shirt,  or  by 
using  the  cold  bath  without  interruption.  The  stone 
may  be  retarded  in  its  progress,  and  prevented  from 
creating  much  distress,  by  the  internal  use  of  soap 
and  lime-water,  or  by  soap-lees  taken  in  milk  or  in 
veal-broth.  The  scurvy  may  be  prevented  by  warm 
clothing  and  perseverance  in  brisk  exercise,  by  drink- 
ing wine  or  cyder,  and  eating  freely  of  such  vegetable 
substances  as  can  be  had  in  those  situations  where  this 
disease  is  most  apt  to  show  itself. 

In  constitutions  where  there  is  an  hereditary  dispo- 
sition to  the  scrofula,  if  early  precaution  be  taken  to 
strengthen  the  solids  by  cold  bathing,  a  nourishing 
course  of  diet,  and  moderate  use  of  wine,  the  acri- 
mony  which  gives  rise  to  the  disease  will  probably  be 
prevented  from  producing  any  very  bad  effects. 

The  other  kinds  of  morbific  matter,  which  are  of 
the  specific  nature,  are  received  into  the  body  by  in- 
fection  or  contagion.  The  infection  of  a  putrid  fever 
or  dysentery,  is  best  prevented  by  immediately  taking 
an  emetic  on  the  first  attack  of  the  sickness  or  shiver- 
ing ;  and  if  that  does  not  completely  answer,  let  a 
large  blister  be  applied  between  the  shoulders :  by  this 
method  the  nurses  and  other  attendants  on  the  sick,  in 
the  naval  hospitals,  have  often  been  preserved.  As 
to  other  infectious  or  morbific  matter,  see  the  articles 
Hydrophobia,  Poisons,  &c.    Sec  also  Fumigation, 

NITROUS. 

The  ill  effects  that  may  arise  from  the  diffefent 
species  of  saburra  are  to  be  obviated,  in  general,  by 
the  prudent  administration  of  emetics,  and  carefully 
abstaining  from  such  kinds  of  food  as  are  known  to- 
cause  the  accumulation  of  noxious  matters  in  the  first 
passages. 

Crude  vegetables,  milk,  butter,  and  other  oily  sub- 
stances, are  to  be  avoided  by  persons  troubled  with  a 
sourness  in  the  stomach:  active  exercise,  especially 
riding,  is  to  be  used,  and.  they  are  to  refrain  from 
fermented  liquors  :  the  common  drink  should  be  pure 
water  ;  or  water  with  a  very  little  of  some  ardent 
Spirit,  such  as  rum  or  brandy.  Seltzer  and  soda  waters 
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are  to  be  ilrinik  medicinally;  and  aromatic  bitters, 
infusions,  or  tinctures,  with  the  acid  of  vitriol,  will 
be  found  serviceable,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  fibres 
of  the  stomach,  and  promote  the  expulsion  of  its  con- 
tents, thereby  preventing  the  too  hasty  fermentation 
of  the  alimenfary  mixture.  In  order  to  procuie  im- 
mediate relief,  the  magnesia,  or  crcta  pra'parata,  will 
seldom  fail;  and  these  may  be  made  into  lozenges, 
with  sugar  and  mucilage;  and  in  that  form  carried 
about,  ai-id  taken  occasionally,  by  persons  afflicted 
witli  the  acid  saburra. 

In  constitutions  where  there  is  an  exuberance  or 
stagnation  of  bile,  and  a  troublesome  bitterness  in 
the  mouth,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  boMels  always 
free,  by  taking  occasionally  small  doses  of  aloes, 
oleum  7-ichii\  cream  of  tartar,  some  of  the  common 
purging  salts,  or  the  natui'al  purging  waters.  See 
Acidulated  waters. 

When  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  empyreumatic  and 
rancid  saburra,  people  should  carefully  avoid  all  oily 
and  high-seasoned  things,  generally  termed  made' 
dishes,  and  eat  sparingly  of  plain  pudding,  or  roast 
and  boiled  meat,  without  rich  sauces  or  much  gravy  ; 
and  in  these  cases  the  propercst  drink  is  pure  water. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  general,  temperance 
is  the  true  foimdation  of  health  ;  and  yet  the  ancient 
physicians,  as  we  may  see  in  the  rules  laid  down  by  Ccl- 
sus,  did  not  scruple  to  recommend  indulgence  now  and 
then,  and  allow  people  to  exceed,  both  in  eating  and 
drinking.  But  it  is  safer  of  the  two,  to  proceed  to 
excess  in  drink  than  in  meat ;  for  if  the  former  should 
ercate  any  extraordinary  degree  of  pain  or  sickness, 
or  a  temporary  fever  should  ensue,  there  are  tM'o  ways 
of  shaking  it  off,  either  to  lie  in  bed  and  encourage 
perspiration,  or  to  get  on  horseback,  and  by  brisk 
exercise,  restore  the  body  to  its  natural  state.  The 
choice  of  these  two  methods  must  always  be  determined 
by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  parties  concerned, 
and  from  the  experience  which  they  may  hare  had 
which  agrees  best  with  them. 

If  a  person  should  commit  excess  in  eating,  espe- 
cially of  high-seasoned  things,  with  rich  sauces,  a 
draught  of  Seltzer  water,  or  of  simple  water,  acidu- 
Jatcd  with  vitriolic  acid,  or  with  vitriolic  aether,  w  ill 
take  off  the  sense  of  weight  at  the  stomach,  and  assist 
digestion,  by  moderating  and  keeping  within  bounds 
the  alimentary  fermentation,  and  thus  preventing  the 
generation  of  flatus.  The  luxury  of  ices  may  be  here 
of  real  service  at  the  tables  of  the  great,  as  producing 
similar  effects  with  the  cold  water  acidulated.  Per- 
sons, in  these  circumstances,  ought  not  to  lay  them- 
selves down  to  sleep,  but  should  keep  up  and  exercise 
until  they  are  sensible  that  the  stomach  is  unloaded, 
and  that  they  no  longer  feel  any  oppressive  weight 
about  the  pra;cordia. 

If  a  man  is  obliged  to  fast,  he  ought,  if  possible, 
during  the  time,  to  avoid  laborious  work:  after  suf- 
fering severe  hunger,  people  ought  not  at  once  to 
gorge  and  fill  themselves  ;  nor  is  it  proper,  after  be- 
ing  overfilled,  to  enjoin  an  absolute  fast :  neither  is  it 
safe  to  rest  totally  immediately  after  excessive  labour, 
nor  suddenly  fall  to  hard  work  after  having  been  long 


without  motion.  In  a  word,  all  changes  should  be 
made  by  geiitlu  degrees  ;  for  though  the  constitution 
of  the  human  body  be  such  that  it  can  bear  many  alte- 
rations and  irregularities  without  much  danger,  yet, 
when  the,  transitions  are  extremely  sudden,  they  cannot 
fail  of  producing  some  kinit  or  degree  'of  disorder. 

It  is  also  the  advice  of  Celsus,  to  vary  the  scenes  of 
life,  and  not  confine  ourselves  to  any  settled  rules  : 
but  as  inaction  renders  the  body  weak  and  listless, 
and  exercise  gives  vigour  and  strength,  people  should 
ritver  long  omit  riding,  walking,  or  going  abroad  in  a 
carriage:  fencing,  playing  at  tennis,  or  dancing,  as 
each  shall  be  found  most  agreeable  and  convenient,  are 
to  be  used  in  their  turns,  according  to  the  circumstan- 
ces and  tendency  to  any  particular  species  of  disease. 
But  when  the  weakness  of  old  age  shall  have  rendered 
the  body  incapable  of  all  these,  then  dry  frictions, 
with  the  flesh-brush,  will  be  extremely  requisite  to 
preserve  health,  by  accelerating  the  flow  of  humours 
through  the  smallest  order  of  vessels,  and  preventing 
the  fluids  from  stagnating  too  long  in  the  cellular  inter- 
stices of  tlie  fleshy  parts. 

Sleep  is  the  great  restorer  of  strength ;  for,  during 
this  time,  the  nutritious  particles  appear  to  be  chiefly 
applied  to  repair  the  waste,  and  replace  those  that 
have  been  abraded  and  washed  off  by  the  labour  and 
exercise  of  the  day  :  but  too  much  indulgence  in  sleep 
has  many  inconveniences,  both  with  regard  to  body 
and  mind,  as  it  blunts  the  senses,  and  encourages  the 
fluids  to  stagnate  in  the  cellular  systems ;  whence  cor- 
pulency, and  its  necessary  consequences,  languor  and 
weakness. 

The  proper  season  for  sleep  is  the  night  season,  whea 
darkness  and  silence  naturally  brings  it  on:  therefore 
day-sleep,  in  general,  is  not  so  refreshiug;  and  to  some 
people  is  really  distressful,  as  creating  an  unusual  gid- 
diness and  languor,  especially  in  persons  addicted  to 
literary  pursuits.  Custom,  however,  frequently  ren- 
ders sleep  in  the  day  necessary;  and  in  those  constitu- 
tions  where  it  is  found  to  give  real  refreshment,  it  ought 
to  be  indulged. 

With  regard  to  the  general  regimen  of  diet,  it  has 
always  been  held  as  a  rule,  that  the  softer  and  milder 
kinds  of  aliment  are  most  proper  for  children  and 
younger  subjects  ;  that  grown  persons  should  eat  what 
is  more  substantial ;  and  old  people  lessen  their  quan- 
tity of  solid  food,  and  increase  that  of  their  drink. 

HEARING,  one  of  the  senses,  which  is  placed  by 
physiologists  among  the  animal  actions.  It  is  that  sen- 
sation which  is  produced  by  the  sound  of  sonorous 
bodies.  As  the  sense  of  hearing  perceives  the  elastic 
tremors  or  impulsions  of  the  air,  so  we  observe  the 
sensitive  organ  of  the  ear  to  be  composed  in  a  differ- 
ent  manner  from  that  of  any  of  the  other  senses.  It 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  either  of  hard  bones,  or 
elastic  cartilages  and  membranes,  which  are  the  most 
exquisitely  enabled  to  receive  and  communicate  the  ne- 
cessary tremors.  As  we  have  already  described  the 
parts  that  compose  this  complicated  organ  (see  their 
several  names,  and  the  article  Ear),  we  shall  here 
speak  of  its  physiology. 

The  sonorous  pulses  of  the  air  flow  into  the  external 
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t&r.  and  these,  from  the  known  principles  of  mecha- 
nics, are  by  it  coUected  together.  Elastic  air  receives, 
and  is  the  principal  means  of  transfcring,  sonorous 
tremors  ;  for  sound  is  increased  in  condensed  air,  and 
is  lost  in  vacuo.  Other  bodies,  however,  have  the 
property  of  conveying  sound  ;  and  Dr.  Monro  has 
shown,  in  his  Physiology  of  Fishes,  that  vi-ater  conveys 
Eoutid  nearly  as  quick  as  the  atmosphere.  The  transfer- 
ing  medium  receives  these  tremors,  either  from  some 
body  striking  against  it,  or  from  the  medium  itself 
colliding  against  another  body,  or  lastly,  from  the  col- 
lision ot  two  bodies  against  each  other.  Every  parti- 
cle of  the  body  ■which  produces  sound,  ought  to  trem- 
ble or  vibrate  in  such  a  manner  as  alternately  to  elevate 
and  depress  its  plain  surface  into  the  form  of  arches  or 
curves,  so  as  to  produce  the  abovementioned  sonorous 
•waves.  Thpse  oscillations  or  impulsions  of  the  air  are 
required  to  succeed  each  other  with  a  certain  velocity ; 
and,  in  order  to  render  them  audible,  they  must  not 
be  fewer  than  thirty  in  a  second. 

Acute  sounds  are,  in  general,  produced  from  bodies 
that  are  hard,  brittle,  and  violently  shaken  or  struck; 
but  grave  sounds  from  bodies  of  a  contrary  nature. 
Those  sounds,  in  general,  ai'e  called  acute,  which  are 
produced,  from  more  numerous  tremors  in  an  equal 
tim«;  ;  and  those  obtuse  or  grave,  which  are  produced 
from  few  tremors.  As  to  any  medium  between  acute 
and  grave  sounds,  there  is  none  but  what  is  arbitrary. 
Cords,  or  other  bodies,  that  yield  the  same  number  of 
vibrations  in  a  given  time,  arc  said  to  be  in  unison;  if 
one  cord  vibrates  twice  while  another  vibrates  once, 
it  produces  an  octave  ;  if  one  vibrates  thrice  while  the 
other  vibrates  twice,  it  produces  a  Jifth ;  and  other 
proportions  between  the  number  of  vibrations  produce 
diii'crent  tones  or  notes.  Shorter  cords  produce  sharper 
tones,  and  the  contrary  ;  and  the  tensions  being  the 
same,  the  sharpness  of  the  tones  will  be  inversely  pro- 
portioned to  their  lengths.  The  lengths  being  the 
same,  the  sharpness  will  be  in  the  subduplicate  propor- 
tion of  the  stretching  force.  Experiments  to  this  pur- 
pose are  very  easily  made  with  a  monochord,  or  a  sc- 
ries of  cords  stretched  with  weights. 

The  sound  thus  produced,  whether  acute  or  grave, 
strong  or  weak,  is  carried  through  the  air  with  a  velo- 
city equal  to  about  1142  feet  in  a  second,  or  above  13 
miles 'in  a  minute;  and  that  with  an  uniform  velocity, 
without  abating  in  the  larger  distances ;  but  a  contrary 
"wind,  causing  the  vibrations  to  extend  more  slowly, 
retards  the  progress  of  sound  about  one-twelfth  of  its 
velocity.  Density  and  dryness  of  the  air  increase  the 
sound,  as  a  rarefaction  and  moisture  of  the  air  lessen 
it.  Hence,  in  summer  time,  sounds  move  swifter  ; 
and  in  Africa  it  has  been  observ9d  to  pass  at  the  rate 
of  1 170  feet  in  a  second. 

The  sound,  thus  every  way  extended,  meets  with 
certain  particles  in  all  adjacent  bodies,  even  in  water 
and  mercury,  to  which  it  communicates  similar  tremors 
or  vibrations ;  not  only  to  such  as  are  in  unison  with 
the  original  tone,  but  also  to  others.  From  hence  it 
is,  that  every  sound  which  we  hear  is  a  mixture  of  the 
original  tone,  produced  by  the  trembling  body,  in 
conjunction  with  secondary  tones,  generated  from  the 
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elastic  tremors  of  the  surrounding  bodies.  The  strengi^i 
of  sound  is  increased,  if  one  audible  or  primary  tone 
follows  the  other  so  closely,  that  their  succession  can- 
not be  distinguished  by  the  ear ;  but,  if  they  follow 
each  other  so  slowly  as  to  be  dir-tinguished  by  th.e  ear, 
they  produce  an  echo;  but,  to  produce  this,  requires 
an  interval  of  six-thirds  of  time,  or  the  distance  of  55 
feet  between  the  echoing  body  and  the  ear. 

The  sonorous  waves  of  the  elastic  air,  being  driven 
info  the  cartilaginous  funnel  of  the"  car,  are  repelled 
and  collected  together,  by  alternate  reflections  from 
its  elastic  sides,  into  the  cavity  of  the  concha,  whence 
they  proceed  through  the  auditory  passage  ;  where 
their  force  is  increased  (in  proportion  to  the  difTer- 
ence  between  the  surface  of  the  outer  ear  and  the  area 
of  the  passage),  by  being  contracted  into  so  narrow  a 
compass.  They  arc  likewise  increased  by  new  sounds 
from  the  percussion  of  the  elastic  cartilages  and  hard 
bones,  which  mix  imperceptibly  with  the  primitive 
sounds. 

The  bottom  or  end  of  the  auditory  passage  is  ter- 
minated internally  by  ibcmembrana  tyrnpani ;  which, 
Haller  says,  is  not  naturally  perforated,^  as  far  as  he 
has  been  able  to  discover  ;  and  the  transmission  of 
tobacco-smoke  from  the  mouth  through  the  ear  is  fa- 
bulous. Authors,  in  general,  agree  with  him  now 
in  the  former  of  these  opinions;  but,  that  an  acciden- 
tal opening  has  sometimes  happened,  and  that  the 
smoke  of  tobacco  has  been  blown  through  it  during 
life,  is  certain.  Upon  the  surface  of  this  membrane, 
and  more  especially  upon  its  conical  cavity  pointed  in- 
ward, the  sonorous  waves  strike,  after  they  have  re- 
ceived their  last  reflections  from  the  auditory  passage, 
by  which  the  elastic  fabric  of  this  membrane  is  supposed 
to  be  forced  into  oscillation. 

The  membrane  is  stretched  over  the  tympanum,  con- 
taining the  little  bones  to  which  the  small  muscles  of 
the  internal  ear  are  fixed.  By  means  of  the  tensor  of 
the  malleus,  the  membrane  of  the  tympanilm  is  the 
better  disposed  to  hear  weak  sounds ;  and  the  other 
mufcle  serves  to  moderate  those  that  are  too  violent, 
by  drawing  the  malleus  from  the  incus ;  by  which 
means  the  propagation  of  the  sonorous  tremors  is  in- 
terrupted. If  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  ba 
broken,  or  the  bones  of  hearing  dislocated,  the  person 
becomes  at  first  hard  of  hearing,  and  afterwards,  says 
Dr.  Haller,  perfectly  deaf.  There  have  been  in- 
stances, however,  where  the  membrana  tympani  has 
been  partly  destroyed,  and  yet  the  person  has.  re- 
tained the  sense  of  hearing,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  before.    See  Tympanum. 

The  malleus  returns  the  tremors  impressed  upon  the 
membrane  of  the  tympanum,  to  the  incus,  which  sends 
it  inwards  to  the  ne,xt  bones. 

The  stupes,  aptly  enough  so  called  from  its  figure, 
lies  inclined,  and  is  covered  by  its  own  muscle,  which 
seems  to  draw  it  upward,  so  that  it  may  lie  higher, 
under  the  back  part  of  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and  pass 
out  of  it  before.  Thus  the  nervous  ,pulp  of  the  ves- 
tibalum  is  pressed  by  the  basis  of  the  stapes,  and  by 
the  air  of  the  tympanum;  and  ihc  Eustachian  tube,  by 
the  action  of  the  circumjacent  musclesj  may  be  com- 
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pressed  and  closed,  and  probably  a  little  relaxed  and 
opened  again,  by  the  circumflex  muscle  of  the  move- 
able  palate.  By  this  canal  the  inspired  air  enters  into 
the  tympanum,  to  be  changed  or  renewed  :  and  it  also 
serves  to  convey  the  mucus  that  covers  the  little  bones 
and  the  tympanum  :  nor  is  it  at  all  improbable,  that  the 
air  enters  by  this  tube,  to  support  the  tympanum  when 
it  is  pressed  inward  by  the  more  violent  sounds  ;  for 
sounds  themselves,  received  into  the  mouth,  are  this 
way  conveyed  to  the  organ  of  hearing.  In  inspira- 
tion, the  air  presses  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum 
outward  ;  and  from  thence  proceeds  that  clashing  or 
whispering  noise,  by  which  the  hearing  is  obscured,  in 
yawning  ;  for  then  the  air  entering  more  abundantly 
through  the  cavity  of  the  tube,  to  the  tympanum,  re- 
sists the  tremors  of  the  external  air. 

With  respect  to  the  nerve  which  is  distributed 
through  the  vestibulum  and  semicircular  canals^  there 
is  no  doubt  but  it  is  struck  by  the- tremors  of  the  ex- 
ternal  air,  pro])agated  to  the  stapes  ;  from  whence  the 
tremors  immediately  pass  through  the  fenestra  ovalis, 
to  press  upon  the  naked  pulp  of  the  nerve;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  spiral  plate  of  the  cochlea,  spread 
full  of  nerves,  is  agitated  with  tremors  from  the  oscil- 
lations of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  by  which 
the  air  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  is  agitated,  so 
as  to  press  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda, 
which  again  agitates  the  air  contained  in  the  cochlea. 

This  conjecture  is,  at  least,  plausible  ;  since  the  spi- 
ral plates  form  a  triangle,  with  a  very  acute  vertex,  on 
whose  surface  it  is  possible  that  a  number  of  transverse 
nervous  cords  may  be  stretched ;  and  these  cords,  be- 
ing of  difi'crent  lengths,  will  be  in  unison  with  a  vari- 
ety of  tones,  so  as  to  tremble  isochronally  with  them; 
namely,  the  longest  cords  in  the  basis  of  (he  cochlea 
with  grave  sounds ;  and  the  shortest  cords,  nearer  the 
tip  or  apex,  with  sharper  sounds.  Query — arc  sounds 
perceived  in  the  middle  semicircular  canals,  since  these 
alone  are  found  in  all  classes  of  animals?  Are  they 
detained  in  these  canals,  in  the  cochlea,  and  by  the 
membrane  suspended  through  the  vestibulum  ?  This 
some  have  thought  to  be  the  case. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  the  elastic 
■Waves  or  tremors  of  the  air  come  through  the  outer 
aiid  audifory  palTagc,  to  the  membrane  of  the  tympa- 
num;- which  last  being  injured,  one  would  think  the 
hearingin  a  great  measure  would  be  lost.  This  seems 
to  be  stretched,  for  hearing  weak  sounds,  by  the  mus- 
cles of  the  malleus.  From  this  membrane  the  sound 
is  conveyed  through  the  small  bones  to  the  vestibulum ; 
for,  these  bones  being  destroyed,  the  hearing  is  quite 
abolished.  The  bony  sides  of  the  vestibulum,  by  their 
tremulation,  agitate  the  small  quantity  of  aqueous  fluid 
surrounding  the  nervous  pulp.  It  seems  to  be  struck 
by  the  nervous  pulp  suspended  in  the  vestibulum,  and 
that  tremor  seems  to  be  continued  through  the  conti- 
nuous pulp  of  the  cochlea  and  semicircular  canals.  Of 
more  than  this  we  are  not  certain  ;  but,  by  undoubted 
experiments,  tremors,  and  even  elastic  sounds,  com- 
municate themselves  by  the  internal  Eustachian  tube, 
and  through  all  the  bones  of  the  skull,  bo  as  to  impress 
their  force  upon  the  auditory  nervCf 


The  distinction  of  sounds  proceeds  from  the  celerity 
of  the  tremors  excited  in  the  auditory  nerve,  according 
as  they  succeed  each  other  more  or  less  swiftly.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  mind  should  number  them  ;  it 
is  sufficient  that  we  perceive  their  numbers  to  be  diffe- 
rent, and  that  this  difference  excites  a  variation  in  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  thence  arising.  Does  the  harmony 
or  agreeableness  of  sounds  arise  from  the  number  of 
parts  sounding  together  in  unison  ?  and  does  the  mind 
number  the  degrees  of  consonance,  so  as  to  please 
herself  in  a  majority  of  them  ?  These  are  questions 
denied  by  the  most  expert  musicians,  who  make  it  ap- 
pear, that  there  is  an  agreeableness,  and  that  very  con- 
siderable, in  sounds  approaching  the  least  to  a  conso- 
nance,  and  which  are  in  a  proportion  very  difficult  to 
determine.  Why  do  sounds  often  become  too  sharp 
for  the  ear  ?  because  our  auditory  nerves  seem  to  be 
so  strained  upon  the  spiral  plates,  as  to  be  in  danger  of 
breaking.  Thus,  drinking  glasses  are  broken  by  sharp 
sounds ;  and  the  hearing  is  sometimes  almost  lost  for  a 
while  by  the  violently  shrill  whistlings  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Canary  islands. 

HEART,  the  most  important  of  the  viscera  in  man 
as  well  as  in  all  other  warm-blooded  animals,  since  it 
is  the  immediate  fountain  of  life. 

1.  The  heart  is  a  muscular  body,  situated  in  the  ca-^ 
vity  of  the  thorax,  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  dia- 
phragm, between  the  two  lamiuce  of  the  mediastinum. 
It  is  nearly  of  a  conical  figure,  flatted  on  the  sides, 
round  at  the  top,  and  oval  at  the  basis.  Besides  its  apex, 
it  has  two  edges,  the  one  right  and  the  other  left ;  and 
two  sides,  one  of  which  is  generally  flat  and  inferior, 
the  other  more  convex  and  superior. 

Besides  the  muscular  body,  which  chiefly  fornis  what 
what  we  call  the  heart,  its  basis  is  accompanied  by  two 
appendices,  called  auricles^  and  by  large  blood  vessels, 
of  which  elsewhere:  and  all  these  are  included  in  the 
pericardium. 

2.  Ventricles. — The  heart  is  hollow  within,  and  di- 
vided by  a  septum  which  runs,  between  the  edges,  into 
two  cavities,  called  ventricles  ;  one  of  which  is  thick 
and  solid  ;  the  other  thin  and  soft.  This  latter  is  ge- 
nerally termed  the  right  ventricle.,  the  other  the  left 
ventricle;  though,  in  their  natural  situation,  the  right 
ventricle  is  placed  more  anteriorly  than  the  left,  as  we 
shall  see- hereafter.  Each  ventricle  opens  at  the  basis 
by  two  orifices  ;  one  of  which  answers  to  the  auricles, 
the  other  to  the  mouth  of  a  large' artery  ;  and  accord- 
ingly one  of  them  may  be  termed  the  auricular  orijice^ 
the  other  the  arterial  orifice.  The  right  ventricle  opens 
into  the  right  auricle,  and  into  the  trunk  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  ;  the  left  into  the  left  auricle,  and  into 
the  great  trunk  of  the  aorta.  At  the  edges  of  these 
orifices  are  found  several  moveable  pellicula*,  called 
valves  by  anatomists  ;  of  which  some  are  turned  inward 
toward  the  cavity  of  the  ventricles,  called  tricuspicles  ; 
others  are  turned  toward  the  great  vessels,  called  semi- 
lunares,  or  sigmoidales.  The  valvulae  tricuspides  of 
the  left  ventricle  are  likewise  termed  mitrale''. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  ventricles  is  very  uneven, 
many  eminences  and  cavities  being  observable  in  it. 
The  most  considerable  eminences  are  thick  fleshy  pro- 
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ductlons,  called  columnee.  To  the  exiremities  of 
these  pillars  are  fastened  several  tendiabus  cords,  the 
other  ends  of  which  are  joined  to  the  valvulae  tricus- 
pides.  There  are  likewise  other  small  short  tendinous 
ropes,  along  both  edges  of  the  septum,  between  the  ven- 
tricles. These  small  cords  lie  in  an  oblique  transverse 
situation,  and  form  a  kind  of  net  work  at  different 
distances.  The  cavities  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
ventricles  are  small  deep  fossula;,or  lacunae,  placed  very- 
near  each  other,  with  small  prominent  interstices  be- 
tween them.  The  greatest  part  of  these  lacunaj  are 
orifices  of  the  venal  ducts,  to  be  described  hereafter. 

The  fleshy  or  muscular  fibres,  of  which  the  heart  is 
made  up,  are  disposed  in  a  very  singular  manner,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  right  or  anterior  ventricle ;  being 
either  bent  into  arches  or  folded  into  angles.  The 
fibres  which  are  folded  into  angles  are  longer  than  those 
which  are  only  bent  into  arches.  The  middle  of  these 
arches,  and  the  angles  of  the  folds,  are  turned  toward 
the  apex  of  the  heart,  and  the  extremities  of  the  fibres 
toward  the  basis.  These  fibres  differ  not  only  in  length, 
but  in  their  directions,  which  are  very  oblique  in  all, 
but  much  more  so  in  the  long  or  folded  fibres  than  in 
the  short  ones,  which  are  simply  bent. 

All  these  fibres,  regard  being  had  to  their  different 
obliquity  and  length,  are  disposed  in  such  a  manner,  as 
that  the  longest  form  partly  the  most  external  strata  on 
the  convex  side  of  the  heart,  and  partly  the  most  internal 
on  the  concave  side;  the  middle  of  the  arches  and  the 
angles  meeting  obliquely  and  successively  to  form  the 
apex.  The  fibres  situated  within  these  long  ones  grow 
gradually  shorter  and  straighter  all  the  way  to  the  ba- 
sis of  the  heart,  -where  they  are  very  short,  and  very 
little  incurvated.  By  this  disposition  the  sides  of  the 
ventricles  are  very  thin  near  the  apex  of  the  heart,  and 
rery  thick  toward  the  basis. 

Each  ventricle  is  composed  of  its  proper  distinct 
fibres  ;  but  the  left  ventricle  has  many  more  than  the 
right,  its  substance  being  considerably  thicker.  Where 
the  two  ventricles  are  joined,  they  form  an  impervious 
septum  which  belongs  equally  to  both.  Opposite  to 
this  septum  a  groove  is  seen  on  the  outside  of  the 
Jieart ;  one  running  longitudinally  on  its  upper,  the 
other  on  its  under  surface :  in  these  grooves  the  great 
branches  of  the  CDronaxy  arteries  and  veins  are 
lodged. 

There  is  this  likewise  peculiar  to  the  left  ventricle, 
that  the  fibres  which  form  the  innermost  stratum  of  its 
concave  side,  form  the  outermost  stratum  of  the  whole 
convex  side  of^the  heart,  which  consequently  is  com- 
mon to  both  ventricles  ;  so  that,  by  carefully  unravel- 
ling all  the  fibres  of  the  heart,  we  find  it  to  be  made 
up  of  two  bags  contained  in  a  third. 

The  anterior  or  right  ventricle  is  somewhat  larger 
than  the  posterior  or  left,  as  was  well  observed  by  the 
ancients,  and  clearly  demonstrated  by  Helvetius.  The 
left  is  a  little  longer  than  the  right,  and  in  some  sub- 
jects they  end  exteriorly  in  a  kind  of  double  apex. 
But  it  appears  from  experiments,  that  the  inequality 
between  the  parts  of  the  right  and  those  of  the  left 
side  of  the  heait  are  ndt  so  great  during  life  as  after 
death  ;  for,  in  the  hearts  of  animals  killed  by  cutting 


across  the  vessels  of  the  neck,  and  in  those  of  persons 
who  have  died  in  battle  from  a  wound  in.  the  vena  cava 
or  pulmonary  artery,  the  inequality  is  less  than  we 
commonly  find  it.  This  was  first  observed  by  M. 
Vieussens,  professor  of  anatomy  at  Altorf.  Sabatier 
also  made  numerous  experiments  on  animals,  the  re« 
suit  of  which  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  mentioned 
above. 

All  the  fibres  are  not  directed  the  same  way,  though 
they  are  all  more  or  less  oblique:  for  some  end  toward 
the  right,  others  toward  the  left,  some  forward,  some 
backward,  and  others  in  the  intermediate  places  ;  so 
that,  in  unravelling  them,  we  find  that  they  cross  each 
other  gradually,  sometimes  according  to  the  length  of 
the  heart,  and  sometimes  according  to  its  breadth. 
The  tubes  which  cross  each  other  transversely  are  much 
more  numerous  than  those  which  cross  longitudinally ; 
which  ought  to  be  taken  notice  of,  that  we  may  rec- 
tify  the  false  notions  that  have  been  entertained  con- 
kerning  the  motion  of  the  heart,  namely,  that  it  is 
performed  by  a  contortion  or  twisting  like  that  of  a 
screw,  or  that  the  heart  is  shortened  in  the  time  of 
contraction,  and  lengthened  in  dilatation.  The  fibres 
which  compose  the  inner  or  concave  surface  of  the  ven- 
tricles do  not  all  reach  to  the  basis,  some  of  them  run- 
ning into  the  cavity,  and  there  forming  the  fleshy  co. 
lumnae,  to  which  the  loose  floating  portion  of  the  tri- 
cuspidal  valves  is  fastened  by  tendinous  bands. 

Besides  these  fleshy  pillars,  which  have  been  nained 
carnece  columnce  by  anatomists,  the  internal  fibres  form 
a  great  many  eminences  and  depressions,  which  not 
only  render  the  inner  surface  of  the  ventricles  uneven, 
but  give  it  a  great  extent  within  a  small  compass.  Some 
of  these  depressions  are  the  orifices  of  the  venal  ducts, 
found  in  the  substance  of  the  ventricles,  which  have 
been  already  mentioned.  The  circumferences  of  the 
great  opening  at  the  basis  of  the  heart  are  tendinous, 
and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  common  tendon  of 
all  the  fleshy  fibres  of  which  the  ventricles  are  com- 
posed. 

3.  Valves. — The  valves  at  the  orifices  of  the  ventri- 
cles are  of  two  kinds:  one  kind  allows  the  blood  to 
enter  the  heart,  and  hinders  it  from  going  out  the  same 
way  ;  the  other. kind  allows  the  blood  to  go  out  of  the 
heart,  but  hinders  it  from  returning.  The  valves  of 
the  first  kind  terminate  the  auricles  ;  and  those  of  the 
second  lie  in  the  openings  of  the  great  arteries.  The 
first  are  termed  semilunar  or  sigmoidal  valves :  the 
others,  triglochines,  tricuspidal,  or  mitral. 

The  tricuspidal  valve  of  the  right  ventricle  is  of  a 
circular  form,  and  is  fixed  to  the  opening  of  the  auri- 
cle, while  the  other  end  is  attached  to  the  internal  sur- 
face of  the  ventricle.  The  circular  membrane  of  the 
valve  soon  divides  into  many  parts,  three  of  which  arc 
more  considerable  than  the  rest;  and  these  have  got 
the  name  of  tricu<:pid  valves,  though  they  are  now  ge- 
nerally considered  as  forming  one.  That  which  is  next 
the  mouth  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  the  largest,  and 
some  anatomists  think  that  it  prevents  the  blood  from 
getting  into  the  artery  while  the  ventricle  is  filling.  It 
has  throe  triangular  productions,  very  smooth  and  po- 
lished  on  that  side  which  Is  turned  toward  the  auricle; 
Y2 
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but  on  the  side  next  the  cavity  of  the  Tcntrlcle,  they 
have  several  membranous  and  tendinous  expansions, 
and  their  edges  are  notched  or  indented.  The  Vtlve 
of  the  anricnlar  orifice  of  the  left  ventricle  is  of  the 
same  shape  and  structure,  but  it  is  only  divided  into 
two  parts;  and,  from  some  small  resemblance  to  a 
mitre,  has  been  named  mttralis.  That  which  is  next 
the  mouth  of  the  aorta  is  the  largest. 

The  semilunar  valves  are  six  in  number,  three  be- 
longing to  each  ventricle,  situated  at  the  mouths  of 
the  great  arteries  ;  asid  they  ma)'  be  properly  enough 
named  valvulce  arteriales.  Their  concave  sides  are 
turned  toward  the  cavity  of  the  arteries,  and  their 
convex  sides  approach  each  other.  In  examining  them 
■with  a  microscope,  vp^e  find  fleshy  fibres  lying  in  the 
duplicature  of  the  membranes  of  which  they  are  com- 
posctl.  They  are  truly  semilunar,  or  in  form  of  a  cres- 
cent, on  that  side  by  which  they  adhere ;  but  their 
loose  edges  are  of  a  difierent  figure,  each  of  them  re- 
presenting two  small  crescents ;  the  two  extremities  of 
which  meet  at  the  mid4Ie  of  this  edge,  and  there  form 
a  kind  of  small  papilla,  first  described  by  Arantius, 
and  afterwards  by  Morgagni,  and  therefore  named 
fronl  them. 

4.  Large  vessels. — The  great  artery  that  goes  out 
from  the  left  ventricle,  is  termed  aorta.  As  it  goes 
out,  it  turns  a  little  toward  the  right,  and  then  bends 
obliquely  backward,  to  form  what  is  called  aorta  de- 
scendens ;  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention 
hereafter.  At  the  beginning  of  the  aorta,  and  behind 
tlie  semilunar  valves,  three  elevations  are  observed  on 
the  outside :  these  correspond  to  an  equal  number  of 
pits  on  the  inside,  which,  from  their  discoverer,  have 

-been  called  sinuses  of  Valsalva.  Their  use  is  not  well 
known.  From  about  the  middle  of  the  convex  side  of 
this  curvature  three  great  branches  arise,  which  furnish 
an  infinite  number  of  ramifications  to  the  head  and  up- 
per extremities  of  the  body ;  as  the  descending  aorta 
docs,  in  the  same  manner,  to  the  thorax, abdomen,  and 
lower  extremities. 

The  trunk  of  the  artery  which  goes  out  from  the 
right  ventricle  is  called  arteria  pulmonaris.  This 
trunk,  as  it  is  naturally  situated  in  the  thorax,  runs 
first  of  all  directly  upward  for  a  small  space  ;  then  di- 
vides^  laterally  into  two  principal  branches,  one  for 
each  lung  ;  that  which  goes  to  the  right  lung  being  the 
longest,  for  a  reason  that  shall  be  given  hereafter. 

5.  Auricles. — These  are  muscular  bags  situated  at 
the  basis  of  the  heart,  and  their  capacities  are  in  pro- 
portion to  those  of  their  respective  ventricles ;  one  to- 
wards the  right  ventricle,  the  other  towards  the  left, 
and  joined  together  by  an  inner  sfptum  and  external 
communicating  fibres,  much  in  the  same  manner  with 
the  ventricles ;  one  of  tiiem  being  named  the  right  an- 
ride,  the  other  the  left,  Tlieyare  very  uneven  on  the 
inside,  but  smoother  on  the  outside;  and  terminate  in 
a  narrow,  flat,  indented  edge,  rcprcsen^ting  a  cock's 
cnmb,  or  in  some  measure  tiie  car  of  a  dog.  This  pro- 
perly gets  the  name  of  auricle,  the  larger  and  smooth  part 
of  the  cavity  being  called  sinus  venosus  ;  but,  as  the 
two  parts  make  one  general  cavity,  the  name  of  auri- 
cle  is  commonly  applied  to  the  whole.  They  open 
iiito  the  Oiifices  of  each  ventricle,  called  auricular  ori- 


fices ;  and  they  are  tendinous  at  their  opening,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  ventricles. 

The  right  auricle  is  larger  than  the  left :  and  it  joins 
the  right  ventricle  by  a  common  tendinous  opening,  as 
has  been  already  observed.  It  has  two  other  openings 
united  into  one,  and  formed  by  two  large  veins  which 
meet  and  terminate  there,  almost  ia^  direct  line,  cal- 
led Be«a  cava  superior  and  inferior.  Ilighmore  has 
described  an  eminence  in  form  of  a  valve,  placed  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  two  venas  cavai :  this  he  sup- 
poses to  direct  the  blood  from  the  veins  into  the  auricle. 
Afterwards  Lower  described  and  delineated  itj  and 
other  anatomists  have  called  it  tuberculum  Loweri,  till 
Moi'gagni  denied  its  existence  in  the  human  subject. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  inferior  cava  we  find  a  membrane 
in  form  of  a  crescent,  described  by  Eustachius,  and 
named  from  him.  Its  convex  edge  is  fixed  to  the  union 
of  the  vein  and  the  right  auricle,  while  its  concave 
edge  is  turned  upwards  over  the  mouth  of  the  vein.  It 
is  most  compjete  in  the  foetus  ;  but  it  is  found  likewise 
in  persons  of  advanced  age,  though  it  sometimes,  from 
use,  has  a  reticular  appearance.  It  is  said  to  prevent 
the  blood  in  the  auricle  from  returning  into  the  cava; 
but  it  has  a  different  use  in  the  foetus.  The  notched 
edge  of  this  auricle  terminates  obliquely  in  a,kind  of 
obtuse  point,  which  is  a  small  particular  production  of 
the  great  bag,  and  is  turned  toward-  the  middle  of  the 
basis  of  the  heart. 

The  whole  inner  surface  of  the  right  auricle  is  un- 
even, by  reason  of  a  great  number  of  prominent  lines 
which  run  across  the  sides  of  it,  an  d  communicate  with 
each  other  by  smaller  lines,  which  lie  obliquely  in  .the 
interstices  between  the  former.  The  lines  of  the  first 
kind  represent  trunks  ;  and  those  of  the  other,  small 
branches  in  an  opposite  direction  to  each  other.  Iil 
the  interstices  between  these  lines,  the  sides  of  the 
auricle  are  very  thin,  and  almost  transparent,  seeming 
to  be  formed  merely  by  the  external  and  internal  coats 
of  the  auricle  joined  together,  especially  near  tha 
point. 

The  left  auricle  is,  in  the  human  body,  a  kind  of 
muscular  bag  or  reservoir,  of  a  considerable  thickness, 
and  unequally  square,  into  which  the  four  ven:e  pul- 
mouares  open,  and  which  has  a  distinct  appendix  be- 
longing to  it,  like  a  third  small  auricle.  This  bag  is 
very  even  on  both  surfaces,  and  is  therefore  called  si- 
sinus  venosus;  but,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  one 
on  the  right  side,  it  is  called  sinus  venosus  sinister. 
However,  the  ba^and  appendix  have  but  one- common 
cavity;  and  therefore  they  may  still  be  both  compre- 
hended under  the  common  name  of  the  left  auricle. 
In  men,  the  small  portion  may  likewise  be  named 
the  appendix  of  the  left  auricle ;  but,  in  other  ani- 
mals,  the  case  is  different. 

This  small  portion  or  appendix  of  the  left  auricle  is 
of  a  different  structure  from  that  of  the  bag  or  large 
portion.  Jixteriorly,  it  resembles  a  small  oblong  bag, 
bent  different  ways,  and  indented  quite  round  the 
edges.  Interiorly,  it  is  like  the  inside  of  the  right  au- 
ricle. The  whole  common  cavity  of  the  left  auricle  is 
smaller  in  an  adult  subject  than  that  of  the  right ;  and 
the  fleshy  fibres  of  this  left  auricle  cross  each  other 
obliquely,  in  strata  differently  disposed. 
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6.  Coron&ries. — Besides  the  great  common  vessels, 
the  heart  has  vessels  peculiar  to  itself,  called  the  coro. 
vary  arteries  and  veins,  because  they  in  some  measure 
crown  the  basis  of  the  heart.  The  coronary  arteries, 
which  are  two  in  number,  go  out  from  the  beginning 
of  the  aorta,  and  afterwards  spread  themselves  round 
the  basis  of  the  heart,  to  the  substance  of  which  they 
send  numerous  ramifica'ioas. 

Vieussens  believed  that  some  of  the  branches  of  the 
coronary  artery  opened  into  the  cavities  of  the  ventri- 
cles and  auricles;  for,  by  throwi,ng  a  fine  injection 
into  these  arteries,  he  found  it  run  out  on  all  sides  of 
the  right  ventricle  and  auricle.  Thebosius  being  nearly 
of  the  sanve  opinion,  endeavoured  to  prove,  tlia'.  there 
were  veins  which  carried  ,  part  of  the  blood  from  the 
coronary  arteries  immediately  into  the  cavities  of  the 
heart ;  and  these  have  thciefure  got  the  name  of  veins 
of  Thcbesim^  though  he  is  not  the  first  discoverer. 
Winslovv,  Ilaller,  and  several  others,  describe  such 
Teins  ;  but  Duverney,  after  injecting  the  heart  of  an 
elephant,  doubts  of  their  existence.  Senac,  who  has 
paid  much  attention  to  this  subject,  denies  it  altoge- 
ther ;  and  Sabatier  coincides  with  him  in  opinion.  ' 

There  are  seldom  more  than  two  arteries ;  of  which 
one  lies  toward  the  right,  the  other  toward  the  left  of 
the  anterior  third  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
aorta.  The  right  coronary  artery  runs  in  between  the 
basis  and  right  auricle,  all  the  way  to  the  flat  side  of 
the  heart,  and  so  goes  half  way  round.  The  left  artery 
has  a  like  course  between  the  basis  and  left  auricle  ; 
and,  before  it  runs  on  the  basis,  it  sends  off  a  capital 
branch,  which  runs  in  between  the  two  ventricles. 
Another  principal  branch  goes  off  from  the  union  of 
the  two  arteries  on  the  fiat  side  of  the  heart :  this, 
running  to  the  apex,  there  joins  the  other  branch. 

The  coronary  veins  are  distributed  exteriorly,  much 
in  the  same  manner.  The  largest  opens  into  the  pos- 
terior inferior  part,,  of  the  right  auricle,  by  an  orifice 
which  is  furnished  with  a  valve,  first  described  by  Eu- 
stachius.  Besides  the  coronary  veins,  the  heart  has 
other  anterior  veins,  w  hich  have  been  called  by  Vieus- 
sens vence  innominatce.  Some  of  them  go  into  the  right 
auricle,  others  end  in  the  right  ventricle  ;  and  there 
are  other  veins  sfiil  smaller,  which  are  found  in  the 
substance  of  the  heart,  and  which  terminate  in  the 
right  auricle. 

7.  Nerves. — These  are  derived  from  the  par  vaginn 
and  great  sympathetics.  They  form  the  cardiac  plexus, 
which  sends  off  branches  to  the  pericardium,  to  the 
roots  of  the  great  vessels,  and  are  spent  at  last  on  the 
different  parts  of  the  hearts 

With  regard  to  the  par/icular  situation  of  the  hearty 
Dr.  Monro  observes,  that  it  lies  almost  transversely  on 
the  diaphragm,  the  greatest  porlion  being  in  the  left 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  the  apex  turned  toward  the 
bony  extremity  of  the  sixth  true  rib.  The  basis  is  to- 
ward the  right  cavity;  and  , both  auricles,  opeeial'y 
the  right,  rest  on  the  diaphragm  ;  but  the  situation  of 
the  heart  during  life,  changes  a  little,  according  to 
the  state  of  respiration,  and  to  the  position  of  the 
body. 

The  origin  or  basis  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is,  in 


this  natural  situation,  the  highest  part  of  the  heart  on 
the  foreside  ;  and  the  trunk  of  this  artery  lies  in  a  por- 
pendicular  plane,  which  may  be  conceived  to  pa.ss  be- 
tween the  sternum  and  the  spina  dor-^i.  Theiefure 
some  part  of  the  basis  of  the  heart  is  in  the  righf  ca- 
vity of  the  thorax  ;  and  the  rest,  all  the  way  to  tlia 
apex,  is  in  the  J^eft  cavity  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  mediastinum  is  turned  toward  that  side. 

According  to  this  true  and  natural  situation  of  the 
heart,  the  parts  commonly  said  to  be  on  the  right  side 
are  rather  anterior,  and  those  on  the  left  side  poste- 
rior ;  and  that  side  of  the  heart  which  is  thought  to  be 
the  foreside  is  naturally  the  upper  side,  and  the  back- 
side consequently  the  lower  side.  The  lower  side  is 
very  fiat,  lying  wholly  on  the  diaphragm  ;  but  the  up- 
per side  is  a  little  convex  through  its  M'holc  length,  in 
the  direction  of  the  septum  between  the  ventricles. 
And  it  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that,  though 
commonly  received  terms  of  art  may  be  still  retained, 
yet  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  their  connnunicating  false 
ideas  to  those  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  observations  themselves,  or  of  being  instructed 
by  others. 

The  heart,  and  the  parts  which  belong  to  it,  arc  the 
principal  instruments  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
Dr.  Monro  considei  s  the  two  ventricles  as  two  syringe,?, 
so  closely  joined  together  as  to  make  but  one  body, 
and  furnished  with  suckers  placed  in  contrary  directi- 
ons to  each  other,  so  that  by  drawing  one  of  them,  a 
fluid  is  let  in,  and  forced  out  again  by  the  other. 
•  The  heart  is  composed  of  a  substance  capable  of  con- 
traction and  dilafation.  When  the  fieshy  fibres  of  the 
ventricles  are  contracted,  the  two  cavities  are  lessened 
in  an  equal  and  direct  manner,  not;  by  any  contortion 
or  twisting,  as  the  false  resemblance  of  the  fibres  to  a 
figure  of  8  has  made  anatomists  imagine.  For,  if  we' 
consider  attentively  in  how  many  different  directions, 
and  in  how  many  places,  these  fibres  cross  each  other, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  we  must  see  clearly  that 
the  whole  structure  tends  to  make  an  even,  direct, 
and  uniform  contraction,  more  according  to  the 
breadth  or  thickness,  than  according  to  the  length  of 
the  heart ;  because  the  number  of  fibres  situated  (rans- 
vci-sely,  is  much  greater  than  the  number  of  longitudii- 
nal  fibres. 

The  fleshy  fibres  thus  contracted  do  the  office  of 
pistons,  by  pressing  upon  the  blood  contained  in  the 
ventricles ;  which  blood  being  thus  forced  toward  the 
basis  of  the  heart,  presses  the  tricuspida!  valves  against 
each  other,  opens  the  semilunares,  and  rushes  with 
impetuosity  through  the  arteries  and  their  ramifications, 
as  throiigh  so  many  elastic  tubes. 

The  blood  thus  pushed'  out  by  the  contraction  of 
the  ventricles,  and  afterwards  pressed  by  the  elastic 
arteries,  enters  the  capillary  ves'^els,  and  is  from  thence 
forced  to  return  by  the  veins  to  the  auricles,  which, 
like  receptacles,  porches,  or  anticharabers,  receive 
and. lodge  the  blood  returned  by  the  veins  during' the 
time  of  a  new  contraction.  This  contraction  of  the 
heart  is,  by  anafomists,  termed  si/stole. 

The  contraction  or  systole  of  the  ventricles  ceases 
immediately,  on  the  relaxation  of  their  fleshy  fibres ;  ■ 
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and,  in  that  time,  the  auricles  which  contain  the  venal 
blood,  being  contracted,  force  the  blood  through  the 
tricuspidal  valves  ialo  the  ventricles,  the  sides  of 
•w  hich  are  thereby  dilated,  and  their  cavities  enlarged. 
This  dilatation  is  termed  diastole^  but  the  effects  of 
both  these  will  be  considered  under  Ciuculation. 

In  PJ.  V^.  Fig.  1,  represents  the  heart  and  its  princi- 
pal vessels,  a,  Is  its  left  side,  exhibiting  the  coronary 
vessels  on  the  surface.  6,  Part  of  the  right  auricle, 
f,  The  left  auricle.  (/,  The  apex,  The  trunk  of  the 
\cna  cava.  /,  The  pulmonary  artery,  which  conveys 
the  blood  into  thclungs  from  the  right  Tentricle.  g",  The 
pulmonary  vein,  which  conveys  the  blood  from  the 
lungs  into  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle.  The  aorta, 
springing  from  the  left  ventricle. 

Fig.  2,  shows  the  heart,  with  its  left  ventricle  laid 
open.  «,  The  inside  of  the  pulmonary  rein.  6,  Theaorta 
laid  open,  c,  The  septum  which  divides  the  two  ventri- 
clcs.  (/,  The  left  auricle,  and  trunk  of  the  pulmonary 
vein,  h.,  Trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  c  e,  Two  of 
the  three  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta,  expanded,  as 
when  preventing  the  regurgitation  of  the  blood  during 
the  heart's  diastole.  //,  The  two  mitral  valves  of  the 
pulmonary  vein,  ggg,  Carneae  columnas. 

Fig.  3.  The  heart  with  its  right  ventricle  exposed, 
c,  The  inside  of  the  right  auricle,  b,  The  left  auricle 
entire,  c,  The  coronary  vessels,  d,  Part  of  the  right 
ventricle  laid  open,  e,  A  portion  of  the  pulmonary  ar- 
tery expanded.  ///,  The  three  semilunar  or  sigmoid 
valves. 

The  motions  of  the  heart  and  arteries  constitute 
■what  is  called  the  pulse.  See  Pulse.  This  important 
viscus  is  not  only  liable  to  morbid  affection  from  se- 
condary causes,  but  is  liable  to  topical  diseases,  few 
of  which,  however,  can  exist  long,  so  immediately 
necessary  to  life  are  its  functions,  without  producing 
a  fatal  result.  Dilatation  of  its  cavities,  which  is 
slowly  a>igmentcd,  may  be,  and  often  is,  endured  for 
a  time,  as  well  as  morbid  irregularities  arising  from 
aneurisms  of  its  principal  vessels;  but  their  termina- 
tions are  uniformly  fatal,  as  appears  from  various  cases 
upon  record,  nor,  in  the  present  state  of  medicine, 
are  we  provided  with  any  remedies  for  their  alleviation. 

Various  affections  of  the  heart  are  spoken  of  under 
Carditis,  Angina  Pectoris,  Fever,  &c. 

HEART-BURN.    See  Cardialgia. 

HEART'S-EASE.    See  Viola  tricolor. 

HEAT.  See  Caloric,  Animal  ueat,  Tempera- 
ture, and  Fire. 

HEAT,  ABSOLUTE;  a  term  applied  to  the  whole 
quantity  of  caloric  existing  in  a  body  in  chemical  union. 

HEAT,  ANIMAL.  See  Animal  heat.  The  heat 
of  animals  is  very  various,  both  according  to  the  va- 
riety of  their  kinds,  and  the  difference  of  the  seasons; 
accordingly,  zoologists  have  divided  them  into  hot  and 
cold-bloodt'd,  reckoning  those  to  be  hot  that  are  near 
or  above  our  own  temperature,  and  all  others  cold 
whose  heat  is  below  ours,  and  consequently  affect  us 
with  the  sense  of  cold  ;  thus  making  the  human  species 
a  medium  between  the  hot  and  cold-blooded  animals, 
or  at  least  the  lowest  order  of  the  hot-blooded. 

The  heat  of  the  human  body,  in  its  natural  state, 


according  to  Boerhaave,  is  such  as  to  raise  the  mer 
cury  in  the  thermometer  to  92°  or  at  most  to  94^  ; 
and  Dr.  Piccairn  makes  the  heat  of  the  human  skin  the 
same.  Indeed  it  is  evident  that  different  parts  of  the 
human  body,  and  its  different  states,  as  well  as  the  diffe- 
rent seasons,  will  make  it  show  of  different  tempera- 
tures. Thus,  by  various  experiments  at  different 
times,  the  heat  of  the  human  body  is  thus  estimated  by 
the  following  authors  : 


Boerhaave  and  Pitcairn 
Amontons  - 
Sir  Isaac  Newton 

Fahrenheit  and  Musschenbroek,  the  blood  96 


92» 
91,  92,  or  93 
95i 


Dr.  Marline,  the  skin 
-,  the  urine 


Dr.  Hales,  the  skin 
-,  the  urine 


-  97,  or  98 
99 
97 
-  103 

Mr.  John  Hunter,  under  his  tongue,       -  97 

 ,  in  his  rectum       -       -  98| 

 5  his  urethra  at  1  inch,      .  92 

at  2  inches,     -  93 
at  4  inches,    -  94 
Tho  ball  of  the  therm.at  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  97 

For  the  powers  of  animals  to  bear  various  degrees 
of  heat,  ascertained  by  many  experiments,  see  the 
Philos.  Trans,  vol.  65,  68,  &c. 

There  is  hardly  any  subject  of  philosophical  investi- 
gation that  has  afforded  a  greater  variety  of  hypo- 
theses,  conjectures,  and  experiments,  than  the  cause 
of  animal  heat.  Dr.  Black  supposed  that  animal  heat 
is  generated  altogether  in  the  lungs  by  the  action  of 
the  air  on  the  principle  of  inflammability,  and  is  thence 
diffused  over  the  rest  of  the  body  by  means  of  the  cir- 
culation. But  Dr.  Leslie  urges  several  arguments 
against  this  hypothesis,  tending  to  show  that  it  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  known  laws  of  the  animal  machine  ; 
and  he  advances  another  hypothesis,  instead  of  it,  viz. 
that  the  subtile  principle,  by  chemists  termed  phlo- 
giston, which  enters  into  the  composition  of  natural 
bodies,  is,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  vascular 
system,  gradually  evolved  through  every  part  of  the 
animal  machine,  and  that  during  this  evolution  heat  is 
generated.  This  opinion,  he  candidly  acknowledges, 
was  first  delivered  by  Dr.  Duncan  of  Edinburgh;  and 
that  something  similar  to  it  is  to  be  found  in  Dr. 
Franklin's  works,  and  in  a  paper  of  Dr.  Mortimer's 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

HEAT,  FREE.  If  the  heat  which  exists  in  any 
substance  be  not  confined,  or  prevented  from  quitting 
that  substance,  and  combining  with  others  that  sur- 
round it,  then  such  heat  is  said  to  be  free,  or  sensible, 
until  the  equilibrium  is  restored.    See  Caloric. 

HEAT,  LATENT.  When  any  body  is  in  equili- 
brio  with  the  bodies  which  surround  it,  with  respect  to 
iis  heat,  that  quantity  which  it  contains  is  not  percep- 
tible by  any  external  sign  or  by  the  organs  of  sense, 
and  is  therefore  termed  combined,  or  latent  heat.  Sec 
Caloric. 

HEAT,  SENSIBLE.  SccHeat,  free. 

HEAT,  SPECIFIC.  The  property  of  certain  bodies 
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to  acquire  different  quantities  of  caloric,  indicating  the 
same  temperature  to  the  thermometer,  was  termed,  by 
Dr.  Black,  the  capacity  of  a  body  for  heat ;  and  the 
quantity  of  caloric  itself  he  called  specific  heat. 

HECTIC  FEVER,  a  frequent  disease  reckoned  by 
Dr.  Cu'len  to  be  merely  symptomatic  ;  as  indeed  seems 
Tery  probable,  since  it  very  generally  accompanies  ab- 
sorptions of  pus  into  the  blood  from  internal  suppura- 
tions, or  indeed  from  such  as  are  exiernal,  provided 
they  be  very  large  or  of  a  bad  kind.  He  describes  it 
"  a  fever  returning  every  day,  with  meridian  and 
evening  accessions  ;  a  remission  in  the  morning,  but 
seldom  a  total  freedom  from  fever  ;  for  the  most  part 
attended  with  night  sweats,  the  urine  depositing  a  fur- 
furaceous,  lateritious,  sediment." — To  which  he  adds, 
that  as  all  nosologists  have  admitted  the  /iec//c  amongst 
the  number  of  fevers,  he  has  given  its  character  ;  but 
that  he  never  had  observed  a  fever  of  this  sort,  except 
as  a  symptomatic  one,  therefore  he  could  not  admit 
it  to  be  enumerated  amongst  idiopathic  fevers.  In 
many  examples  given  by  Sauvages,  it  is  manifest,  that 
the  species  of  this  fever  are  in  fact  symptomatic.  It 
may  be  called/e6rt>  remittens  chronica  non  critica^  as 
it  has  no  crisis,  and  is  of  long  continuance.  Dr.  He- 
berden  describes  the  appearance  of  the  hectic  fever  as 
not  unlike  that  of  the  genuine  intermittent,  from  which, 
however,  it  very  much  differs  in  reality,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  much  more  dangerous.  In  the  true 
intermittent,  the  three  stages  of  cold,  heat,  and  sweat, 
are  far  more  distinctly  marked,  the  whole  fit  is  much 
longer,  the  period  which  it  observes  is  more  constant 
and  regular,  and  the  intermissions  are  more  perfect, 
than  in  the  hectic  fever.  For  in  the  latter,  even  in  the 
clearest  remission,  there  is  usually  a  feverish  quickness 
perceptible  in  the  pulse,  which  seldom  fails  to  ex- 
ceed the  utmost  limit  of  a  healthy  one  by  at  least  ten 
strokes  in  a  minute. 

The  chillness  of  the  hectic  fever  is  sometimes 
succeeded  by  heat,  and  sometimes  immediately  by 
a  sweat  without  any  intermediate  state  of  heat.  The 
heat  will  sometimes  come  on  without  any  remarkable 
chillness  preceding ;  and  the  chillness  has  been 
observed  to  go  off  without  being  followed  either 
by  heat  or  sweat.  The  duration  of  these  stages  is 
seldom  the  same  for  three  fits  together  ;  and  as  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  one  of  them  to  be  wanting,  the 
length  of  the  whole  fit  must  vary  much  more  than  in 
the  true  intermittent ;  but  in  general  it  is  much 
shorter,  A  patient  subjected  to  hectic  fever  is  little  or 
nothing  relieved  by  the  coming  on  of  the  sweat ;  but  is 
often  as  anxious  and  restless  under  it  as  during  the 
chillness  or  heat.  When  the  sweat  is  over,  the  fever 
will  sometimes  continue  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  fe- 
ver the  chillness  will  return  ;  which  is  a  most  certain 
mark  of  this  disease. 

The  hectic  fever  will  return  with  great  exactness, 
like  an  intermittent,  for  two  or  perhaps  three  fits  ; 
but  Dr.  Heberden  says  he  does  not  remember  ever  to 
have  known  it  keep  the  same  period  for  four  fits  suc- 
cessively. The  paroxysm  will  now  and  then  keep  off 
for  ten  or  twelve  days;  and  at  other  times,  especially 
when  the  patient  is  very  ill,  it  will  return  so  frequently 


on  the  same  day,  that  the  chillness  of  a  new  fit  will 
follow  immediately  the  sweat  of  the  former.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  have  many  threatenings  of  a  shivering  in  the 
same  day  ;  and  some  degree  of  drowsiness  is  apt  to 
attend  the  cessation  of  a  fit. 

The  urine,  in  a  true  intermittent,  is  clear  in  the  fits 
and  turbid- in  the  intervals;  but  in  the  hectic  fever 
,  it  is  liable  to  all  kinds  of  irregularity.  It  will  be 
equally  clear  or  turbid  in  both  stages,  or  turbid  in  the 
fits  and  clear  in  the  intervals;  and  sometimes  it  will 
be,  as  in  a  true  intermittent,  clear  during  the  fever, 
and  thick  at  the  going  off. 

Hectic  patients  often  complain  of  pains  like  those  of 
the  rheumatism  ;  which  either  affect  by  turns  almost 
every  part  of  the  body,  or  else  return  constantly  to 
the  same  part ;  which  is  of^en  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  seat  of  the  principal  disorder,  and,  as  far  as  is 
known,  without  any  pecnliar  connection  with  it. 
Those  pa'ns  are  so  violent  in  some  patients,  as  to  re- 
quire a  large  quantity  of  opium.  As  far  a?  Dr.  He- 
berden has  obrerved.  they  are  most  common  where 
the  hi  ctic  arises  from  some  ulcer  open  to  the  external 
air,  as  in  cancers  of  the  face,  breast,  &c.  Joined 
with  this  fever,  and  arising  probably  from  one  common 
cause,  he  has  been  surprised  to  see  swellings  of  the 
limbs,  neck,  or  trunk  of  the  body,  rise  up  almost  in 
an  instant,  as  if  the  part  was  all  at  once  grown  fatter, 
'i'liese  s^vellings  are  not  painful,  hard,  or  diicaloured, 
and  they  continue  for  several  hours. 

This  fever  will  attack  those  who  seemed  in  tolerable 
health,  in  a  sudden  and  violent  manner,  like  a  common 
inflammatory  one  :  and  like  that,  also,  in  a  very  short 
time  bring  them  into  imminent  danger  of  their  lives ; 
al  ter  which  it  has  begun  to  abate,  and  to  afford  hopes 
of  a  perfect  recovery.    But  though  the  danger  might 
be  over  for  the  present,  and  but  little  of  a  fever  re- 
main  ;  yet  that  little  has  soon  demonstrated,  that  it 
was  kept  up  by  some  great  mischief  within;  and,  prov- 
ing unconquerable  by  any  remedies,  has  gradually  un- 
dermined the  health  of  the  patient,  and  never  ceased 
except  with  hi  :life.    This  manner  of'its  beginning, 
however,  is  extraoi'dinary.   It  much  oftener  dissembles 
its  strength  at  first ;   and  creeps  on  so  slowly,  that  tha 
subjects  of  it,  though  they  be  not  perfectly  well,  yet, 
for  some  months,  hardly  think  themseves  ill  ;  com- 
plaining oniy  of  being  sooner  tired  with  exercise  than 
usual,  of  want  of  appetite,  and  of  falling  away.  But 
gentle  as  the  symptoms  may  seem,  if  the  pulse  be 
quicker  than  ordinary,  so  as  to  have  the  artery  to  beat 
90  times  and  perhaps  120  times  in  a  minute,  there  is 
the  greatest  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of  the  event.  In 
no  disorder,  perhaps,  is  the  pulse  of  mere  use  to  guide 
our  judgment  than  in  the  hectic  fever;  vet  even  here 
we  must  be  upon  our  guard,  and  not  trust  entirely  fo 
this  criterion  ;  for  one  in  about  twenty  patients,  with 
all  the  worst  signs  of  decay  from  some  incurable  cause, 
which  irresistibly  goes  on  to  destroy  his  life,  will  show 
not  the  smallest  degree  of  quickness,  nor  any  other 
irregularity  of  the  pulse,  to  the  day  of  his  death, 

Mr.  Hunter  considers  this  disease  as  one  of  there- 
mote  constitutional  sympathetic  affections,  arising  from 
an  origin  very  different  from  the  other  sympathizing 
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eiTecis  wlilcli  he  has  described  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Blood,  Sec.  "  When  it  is  a  consequence,"  says  he, 
"  of  a  local  disease,  it  has  commonly  been  preceded 
by  the  first  process  of  the  former,  viz.  inflammation  and 
suppuration,  but  has  not  been  able  to  accomplish 
granulation  and  cicatrization,  so  as  to  complete  the 
cure.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a  consiitution  atfected  with 
a  local  disease,  or  irritation,  vThich  the  constitution  is 
conscious  of,  and  of  whicli  it  cannot  relieve  itself,  and 
cannot  cure  ;  for  while  the  inflammation  last'!,  Avhich 
is  only  preparatory,  and  an  immediate  effect  of  most 
injuries,  and  in  parts  which  can  only  affect  the  consti- 
tution, so  as  to  call  up  its  powers,  there  can  be  no 
licc(ic. 

"  We  should  distinguish  well  between  a  hectic  arising 
from  a  local  complaint  entirely,  where  the  constitution 
is  good,  but  only  disturbed  by  too  great  an  irritation  ; 
and  a  hectic  arising  principally  from  the  badness  of  the 
constitution,  which  does  not  dispose  the  parts  for  a 
jhealing  state  :  for  in  the  first,  it  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
move the  parf  (if  removeable),  and  then  all  will  do 
well  ;  but  in  the  other  v^e  gain  nothing  by  a  removal, 
except  the  wound  made  by  the  operation  is  much  less, 
and  much  more  easily  put  into  a  local  method  of  cure; 
so  that  this  bad  constitution  falls  less  under  this  (the 
operation  taken  into  the  account)  than  under  the  for- 
mer state;  but  all  this  depends  on  nice  discrimi-- 
nation. 

"  The  hectic  comes  on  at  very  different  periods  after 
the  inflammation,  and  commencement  of  suppuration, 
owpig  to  a  variety  of  circumstances.  First,  some  con- 
stitutions much, more  easily  fall  into  this  .state  than 
others,  having  less  powers  of  resistance.  The  quantity 
of  incurable  disease  must'  be  such  as  can  affect  the  con- 
stitution, and  in  whatever  situation,  or  whatever  parts, 
it  wilt  be  always  as  .to  the  quantity  of  disease  in  those 
situations  or  parts  in  the  constitution,  which  will  make 
the  time  to  vary  very  considerably.  In  many  diseases 
it  would  appear,  from  the  manner  of  coming  on,  that 
they  retard  the  commencement  of  the  hectic,  such  as 
lumbar  abscesses.  But  when  such  abscesses  are  put 
into  that  state,  in  which  the  constitution  is  to  make  its 
eflbrts  towards  a  cure,  but  is  not  equal  to  the  task, 
then  the  hectic  commences." 

Hectic  fever  will' supervene  whenever  there  is  a  great 
rollcclion  of  matter  fof^med  in  any  part  of  the  body  ; 
but  it  more  particularly  attends  upon  the  inflammation 
of  a  scirrhous  gland,  and  even  upon  one  that  is  slight 
and  only  just  beginning;  the  fever  growing  worse  in 
proportion  as  the  gland  becomes  more  inflamed,  ulcera- 
ted,or  gangrenous.  And  such  is  the  lingering  nature  of 
thoseglanduhir  disorders,  that  the  first  of  those  stages 
will  continue  for  many  months,  and  the  second  for 
some  years. 

If  this  scirrhous  inflammation  be  external,  or  in  the 
lungs,  or  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  where  the 
disturbance  of  their  functions  plainly  points  out  the 
seat  of  the  disorder,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  con- 
cerning the  cause  of  the  fever.  But  if  the  part  affected 
be  not  obvious  to  the  senses,'  and  its  precise  functions 
be  not  known,  the  hectic,  which  is  there  only  part 
of  the  train  of  another  disease,  may  be  mistaken  for  the 
primary  or  only  one.  The  injuries  done  to  the  stomach 


and  liver  by  hard  drinking  are  attended  with  similaf 
symptoms,  and  terminate  fatally. 

Lying-in  women,  on  account  of  the  violence  sus- 
tained in  delivery,  generally  die  when  aflected  with 
this  fever.  Women  of  the  age  of  near  fifty  and  up. 
wards  are  particularly  liable  to  it.  For,  upon  the  ces- 
sation of  their  natural  discharge,  the  glands  of  tlse 
breasts,  ovaries,  or  womb,  too  commonly  begin  to 
grow  scirrhous,  and  proceed  to  be  cancerous.  Not 
only  these,  but  the  glandular  parts  of  all  the  abdominal 
viscera,  are  disposed  to  be  afleeted  at  this  particular 
time,  and  to  become  the  seats  of  incurable  disorders. 

Dr.  Ileberden  observes,  that  the  slightest  wound  by 
a  fine-pointed  instrument  is  known  upon  some  occa- 
sions to  bring  on  fhe  disturbance,  and  the  most  alarm- 
ing symptoms,  nay  even  death  itfelf.  For  not  only  tlie 
wounded  part  will  swell  and  be  painful,  but  by  turns 
almost  every  part  of  the  body  ;  and  very  distant  parts 
have  been  known  to  come  even  to  suppui'ation.  These 
symptoms  are  constantly  accompanied  with  this  irregu- 
lar intermittent,  which  lasts  as  long  as  any  of  them  remain. 

Mr.  Hunter,  speaking  of  the  cause  of  hectic  fever, 
says,  "  it  takes  its  rise  from  a  variety  of  causes,  but 
which  I  shall  divide  info  two  species,  with  regard  to 
diseased  parts,  viz.  the  parts  pital,  and  the  parts  not 
vital.  The  only  difference  between  these  two  is,  pro- 
bably, merely  in  time,  with  respect  to  its  coming  on, 
and  its  progress  vvhen  come  on  ;  but  what  is  very  simi- 
lar  to  the  disease  of  a  vital  part,  is  quantity  of  incu- 
rable disease. 

"The  causes  of  hectic,  arising  from '  diseases  of 
the  vital  parts,  may  be  many,  of  which  a  great 
proportion  would  not  procb.ice  the  hectic  if  they 
were  in  any  other  part  of  the  body  ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  formation  of  tumors,  either  in,  or  so  as 
to  press  upon,  some  vital  part,  or  a  part  whose  func- 
tions are  immediately  connecled  with  life.  Scirrhi  iri 
the  stomach,  or  mesenteric  glands,  which  tumors  any 
where  else  would  not  produce  the  hectic  ;  many  com- 
plaints top  of  vital  parts,  as  diseased  lungs,  liver,  &c. 
all  of  these  produce  the  hectic,  and  much  sooner  than 
if  the  parts  were  not  vital.  In  many  cases  where  those 
causes  of  the  hectic  come  on  quickly,  it  frequently  fol- 
lows so  quick  upon  the  sympathetic  fever,  that  the 
one  seems  to  run  into  the  other:  this  we  have  often  seen 
in  the  lumbar  abscess.  They  also  produce  symptoms 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  part  injured,  as  coughs, 
when  in  the  liin^s  ;  sickness  and  vomiting,  when  in  the 
stomach  ;  and  probably  bring  on  many  other  com- 
plaints, as  dropsies,  jaundice,  &c.  but  which  are  not 
peculiar  to  the  hectic. 

"  When  the  hectic  arises  from  a  disease  in  a  part  not 
vital,  it  sooner  or  later  commences,  according  as  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  parts  to  heal,  or  continue  the  dis- 
ease. If  far  from  the  source  of  the  circulation,  Avith 
the  same  quantity  of  disease,  it  will  come  on  sooner. 
When  in  parts  not  vital,  it  is  generally  in  those  parts 
where  so  great  a  quantity  »of  disease  can  take  place 
(without  the  power  of  being  diminished  in  size,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  diseases  in  most  joints)  as  to  aifeet 
the  coEstltution,  and  also  in  such  parts  as  have  na- 
turally but  lit'le  powers  (o  heal.  We  must  at  the  sAme 
time  include  parts  that  are  well  disposed  to  take  oa, 
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such  specific  diseases  as  are  not  readily  cured  in  any 
situation  ;  such  parts  arc  pi  incipally  the  larger  joints, 
both  of  the  trunk  and  extremities  :  but  in  the  small 
joints  of  (he  toes  and  fingers,  although  the  same  local 
eflfects  take  place,  as  in  'he  larger,  yet  the  constitu- 
tion is  not  made  sensible  of  it;  we  therclore  find  a 
scrofulous  joint  of  a  toe  or  finger  going  on  for  years, 
■without  aliVcting  the  constitution. 

"  The  ankle,  wrist,  elbow,  and  even  the  shoulder, 
may  be  affected  much  longer  than  either  the  knee, 
hip-joint,  or  loins,  before  the  constitution  sympathizes 
with  their  want  of  powers  to  heal. 

"  Although  the  heclic  commonly  arises  from  some 
incurable  local  disease  of  a  vital  part,  or  of  a  common 
part  when  of  some  magnitude,  yet  it  is  possible  for  it  to 
be  an  original  disease  in  the  constitution.  The  consti- 
tution may  fall  into  the  same  mode  of  action,  without 
any  local  cause  whatever,  at  least  that  we  know  of. 

"  Hectic  may  be  said  to  be  a  slow  mode  of  dissolu- 
tion: the  general  symptoms  are  those  of  a  low,  or  slow 
fever,  attended  with  weakness,  but  more  with  the 
action  of  weakness  than  real  weakness  ;  for,  upon  the 
removal  of  the  hectic  cause,  the  action  of  strength  is 
immediately  produced,  as  well  as  every  natural  func- 
tion, however  much  it  was  decreased  before. 

"  The  particular  symptoms  are  debility  ;  a  small, 
quick,  and  sharp  pulse  ;  the  blood  forsaking  the  skin  ; 
loss  of  appetite  ;  often  rejection  of  all  aliment  by  the 
stomach;  wasting;  a  great  readiness  to  be  thrown 
into  sweats;  sweating  spontaneously  when  in  bed; 
frequently  a  constitutional  purging  ;  the  urine  clear." 

This  disease  has  been,  and  is  in  general  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  absorption  of  pus  into  the  constitution, 
from  a  sore  :  but  Mr.  Hunter  imagines  that  an  absorp- 
tion of  pus  has  been  too  much  blamed  as  the  cause  of 
many  of  the  bad  symptoms  which  frequently  attack 
people  who  have  sores.  He  says  this  symptom  almost 
constantly  attends  suppuration  when  in  particular 
parts,  such  as  the  vital  parts,  as  well  as  many  inflam- 
mations before  actual  suppuration  has  taken  place,  as 
in  many  oT  the  larger  joints  called  white  swellings  ; 
while  the  same  kind  and  quantity  of  inflammation  and 
suppuration  in  any  of  the  fleshy  parts,  and  especially 
such  of  them  as  are  near  the  source  of  the  circulation, 
have  in  general  no  such  effect ;  in  those  cases, 
therefore,  it  is  only  an  effect  upon  the  constitution, 
produced  by  a  local  complaint,  having  a  peculiar  pro- 
perty. 

Thus,  with  aM  diseases  of  vital  parts,  the  constitution 
sympathizes  more  readily  than  with  diseases  of  any 
other  parts  ;  and  all  diseases  of  vital  parts  are  also 
more  difficult  of  cure  in  general  than  those  which  are  not 
vital.  Likewise,  all  the  diseases  of  bones,  ligaments, 
and  tendons,  affect  the  constitution  more  readily  than 
those  of  muscles,  skin,  cellular  membrane,  &c.  and 
\ee  find  that  the  same  general  principles  are  followed  in 
th&  universal  remote  sympathy,  produced  by  local  dis- 
eases of  those  parts. 

"  When  the  disease  is  in  vital  parts,  and  is  such  as 
not  to  kill  by  its  first  constitutional  effects,  the  consti- 
tution then  becomes  teased  with  a  complaint  which  is 
<listurbiDg  the  necessary  actions  of  health,  the  part  be- 
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ing  Vital;  there  is,  besides,  the  universal  sympalhy 
with  a  disease  which  gives  the  irritalion  of  beiirg  in. 
curable. 

^'  In  the  large  joints  it  continues  (o  harass  (he  con. 
stitution  with  a  disease,  where  (he  parts  ha^  e  no  p  )wer, 
or,  what  is  moie  probable,  have  n.)  d;.'p  ("i^on  o  pro- 
ducc  a  salutary  inflammation  and  su[)i;urat:o;i :  the 
constitution,  therefore,  is  also  irritated  with  an  iacu. 
rable  disease!" 

This  being  Mr.  Hunter's  iheon/  of  the  came  of  (he 
hectic,  he  proceeds  to  consider  how  far  the  absorption 
of  matter  may  be  justly  supposed  a  cause  of  the 
disease.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  the  absorption  of  matter 
always  produced  such  symptoms,  I  do  not  see  how  any 
patient,  who  has  a  large  sore,  could  possibly  escape 
this  disease  ;  because  we  have  as  yet  no  reason  to  sup= 
pose,  that  any  one  sore  has  more  power  of  absorption 
than  another.  If  in  those  cases  where  there  is  an  hec- 
tic constitution,  the  absorption  is  really  greater  than 
when  the  habit  is  healthy,  it  will  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  increase  of  absorption  is  a  cause  or 
an  effect.  If  it  be  a  cause,  it  must  arise  from  a  parti- 
cular di'position  in  the  sore  to  absorb  more  at  one 
time  than  common,  even  while  it  was  in  a  healthy 
state  ;  for  the  sore  must  be  healthy  and  then  absorb, 
which  hurts  the  constitution  ;  moreover,  as  the  sore  is 
a  part  of  that  constitution,  it  must  of  course  be  affect- 
ed in  turn  ;  and  what  reason  wchavc  to  suppose  thata 
healthy  sore  of  a  healthy  constitution  should  begin  to 
absorb  more  at  one  time  than  another,  I  must  own  t 
cannot  discover.  If  this  increase  of  absorption  do"s 
not  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  sore,  it  must  then 
take  its  rise  from  the  constitution  :  and  if  so,  there 
is  then  a  peculiarity  in  the  constitution,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  symptoms  cannot  arise  entirely  from  the 
absorption  of  matter  as  a  cause,  but  must  depend  on 
a  peculiar  constitution,  and  absorption  ccjmbined. 

"  If  absorption  of  matter  produced  such  violent 
effects  as  are  commonly  ascribed  to  it  (which,  indeed, 
are  never  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  but  of  the  hectic), 
why  does  not  the  venereal  matter  do  the  same.'  We 
often  know  that  absorption  is  going  on  by  the  progress 
of  buboes;  and  1  have  known  a  large  bubo,  which 
was  just  ready  to  break,  absorbed,  from  a  few  days'  sick- 
ness at  sea,  while  the  person  continued  at  sea  for  twen- 
ty-four days  after  ;  yet,  in  such  cases,  no  symptoms 
appear  till  the  matter  begins  to  have  its  specific  effects, 
and  these  very  symptoms  are  not  similar  to  those  which 
are  called  hectic.  From  reasoning,  we  ought  to 
expect  that  the  venereal  matter  would  act  with  greater 
violence  than  the  common  matter  from  a  healthy  sore. 
Although  matter  too  is  frequently  formed  on  the  inside 
of  veins,  in  cases  of  inflammation  bf  their  cavities, 
and  this  matter  cannot  fail  of  getting  into  the  circu- 
lation, yet  in  these  cases  we  have  not  the  hectic  dispo«= 
sition,  but  only  the  inflammatory,  and  sometimes  death. 
We  likewise  find  very  large  collections  of  matter,  which 
have  been  produced  without  visible  inflammation,  such 
as  many  of  the  scrofulous  kind,  and  which  arc  wholly 
absorbed,  even  in  a  very  short  time,  yet  no  bad  symp- 
toms follow. 

"  We  may,  therefore,  from  hence  conclude,  that 
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fhe  absorption  of  pus,  from  a  sore  into  the  circulation, 
cannot  bs  a  cause  of  so  much  mischief  as  is  generally 
supposed  ;  and,  if  it  was  owing  to  matter  in  the  consti- 
tution, I  do  not  see  how  these  symptoms  could  ever 
cease,  til!  suppuration  ceased,  whicli  does  not  readily 
happen  in  such  constitutions,  their  ffores  being  tedious 
in  healing.  AVe  lind,  however,  that  such  patients  of- 
ten get  well  of  the  hectic  before  suppuration  ceases, 
even  when  no  medicine  was  given  :  and  in  the  case  of 
Teins,  there  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  alter  all  the 
bad  symptoms  are  removed,  suppuration  is  still  going 
on,  as  we  find  it  so  in  a  sore;  pus  may,  therefore,  still 
pass  into  the  constitution  from  the  veins,  and  yet  the 
hectic  may  not  be  produced,  which  would  certainly  be 
the  case  if  those  bad  symptoms  were  occasioned  by  the 
matter  getting  into  the  circulation." 

Mr.  Hunter,  however,  very  much  doubts  the  fact 
of  absorption  going  on  more  in  one  sore  than  another; 
and  even  if  it  does,  he  thinks  it  of  no  consequence. 
"  I  am"  says  he,  "  much  more  inclined  to  believe, 
that  this  hectic  disposition  arises  from  the  effect  which 
irritation  of  a  vital  organ,  and  some  other  parts,  such 
as  joints  (being  either  incurable  in  themselves,  or  being 
so  to  the  constitution  for  a  time),  have  on  the  consti- 
tution. 

"  We  may  remark,  that  in  large  abscesses  which 
have  not  been  preceded  by  inQammation,  the  hectic 
disposition  seldom  or  never  comes  on  till  alter  they  are 
opened  (although  they  may  have  been  forming  matter 
for  months)  ;  but  in  such  cases,  the  disposition  often 
comes  on  soon  after  opening,  and  in  others  very  late. 
Till  the  stimulus  for  restoring  parts  is  given,  no  such 
effect  can  take  place  ;  and  if  the  parts  are  well  dis- 
posed to  heal,  no  hectic  disposition  comes  on,  neither 
is  the  constitution  at  all  affected.  In  diseased  joints 
also,  which  are  attended  with  inflammation,  if  the 
parts  were  capable  of  taking  on  a  salutary  inflammation, 
we  should  have  only  the  first  sympathetic  fever  ;  but  as 
they  seldom  are  capable  of  doing  this,  the  constitutio« 
becomes  teased  with  a  complaint,  not  taking  on  the 
immediate  and  salutary  steps  towards  a  cure.  In  the 
venereal  disease  too,  where  we  know  that  the  venereal 
matter  has  got  into  the  constitution,  and  that  the  mat- 
ter is  producing  its  specific  effects,  yet  no  hectic  comes 
on,  till  the  constitution  is  harassed  with  an  incurable 
disct^se,  and  this  nottill  long  after  all  the  parts  are  healed, 
with  regard  to  recent  disease,  and  no  matter  is  formed 
for  further  absorption.  That  absorption  does  take 
place  in  sores,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  and  upon 
this  fact  a  mode  of  dressing  sores  has  been  advised. 
The  following,  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  it  in  a  bubo  : 
A  young  man  had  a  chancre  and  three  buboes,  one 
of  which  appeared  when  the  other  two  were  almost 
cured.  This  was  very  large,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
belly.  When  it  had  suppurated,  and  was  pretty  near 
breaking,  it  diminished  very  quickly,  and  in  two  or 
three  days  was  entirely  gone.  AV'hile  this  was  going 
on,  he  observed  his  urine  whcyish  and  thick,  while 
making  it,  which  went  entirely  off  when  the  bubo  had 
subsided.  Before  the  bubo  began  to  subside,  he  was 
rather  mending  in  his  health,  which  continued  to 


mend,  nor  did  the  diminution  of  the  bubo  alter  th* 
state  of  his  health, 

"  The  hectic,  from  what  has  been  said,  appears  in 
some  measure  to  depend  on  the  parts  being  stimulated 
to  produce  an  effect  which  is  beyond  their  powers  : 
that  this  stimulus  is  sooner  or  later  in  taking  place  in 
dilferent  cases,  and  that  the  constitution  becomes  aflect- 
ed  by  it.  The  hectic  disposition  arises  from  diseased 
lungs,  lumbar  abscesses,  white  swellings,  scrofulous 
joints,  &c. 

This  anomalous  fev^  is  never  less  dangerous  than 
when  it  belongs  to  a  kindly  suppuration,  into  which 
all  the  diseased  parts  are  melted  down,  and  for  which 
there  is  a  proper  outlet.  The  symptoms  and  danger 
from  some  small  punctures,  with  their  concomitant 
fever,  most  frequently  give  way  in  a  few  days  ;  though 
in  some  persons  they  have  continued  for  two  or  three 
months,  and  in  others  have  proved  fatal.  The  inflam- 
mation of  internal  scirrhous  glands,  or  of  those  in  the 
breasts,  sometimes  goes  off,  and  the  fever,  which  de- 
pended upon  it,  ceases  ;  but  it  much  oftener  happens, 
that  it  proceeds  to  cancerous  and  gangrenous  ulcers, 
and  terminates  only  in  death.  Death  is  also,  almost 
universally,  the  consequence  of  hectic  fever  from  tu- 
bercles of  the  lungs,  which  have,  in  general  at  least,  beea 
considered  as  glandular  bodies  in  a  scirrhous  state. 

On  the  termination  of  this  disease,  Mr.  Hunter, 
saj's,  "If  the  local  disease  does  not  or  cannot  heal, 
and  is  such  as  to  affect  the  constitution,  it  then  brings- 
on  the  hectic,  and  sooner  or  later  dissolution  takes 
place  ;  for  the  hectic  is  an  action  of  disease,  and  of  a= 
particular  kind  ;  but  dissolution  is  giving  way  to  dis- 
ease of  every  kind,  therefore  has  no  determined  form* 
arising  from  the  nature  of  the  preceding  disease. 

"  It  has  been  supposed,"  continues  Mr.  Huntery. 
"  that  this  disease  arises  from  the  absorption  of  matter. 
It  appears  to  be  in  many  cases  an  effect  arising  from, 
violent  and  long-continued  inflammations  and  suppu- 
rations, although  not  incurable  in.  themselves  (there- 
fore, in  those  respects,  not  similar  to  the  hectic) ;  and, 
which,  in  many  instances,  are  known  to  produce  the 
greatest  changes  in  the  constitution.  Such  often  arise 
from  very  bad  compound  fractures,  from  amputations, 
of  the  extremities,  especially  the  low«r,  and  more 
particularly  the  thigh,  in  Avhich  cases  the  sympathetic 
fever  has  run  high,  which  would  appear  to  ba  neces- 
sary, or  preparatory  ;  but  in  the  hectic,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary, that  the  constitution  should  have  suf!'ered  at  all 
in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease  ;  dissolution  seems  to 
be  more  connected  with  what  is  past,  than  M'ith  the: 
present  alone,  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  hectic.  We 
never  find  this  disease  take  place  ia  consequence  of, 
small  wounds,  or  such  wounds  as  have  affected  the  con- 
stitution but  little  in  its  first  stages;  but  Avhich  may 
affect  the  constitution  much  in  its  second,  such  as,  small, 
wounds  producing  the  locked  jaw.  It  would  appear, 
to  take  place  in  our  hospitals  more  generally  than  in 
private  houses,  and  more  readily  in  large  cities  than  in. 
the  country.  We  shall  find  that  the  hectic  and  this  are 
by  no  means  the  same  disease,  differing  exceedingly  in, 
their  causes,  and  in  many  of  their  cfiects ;  for  iu  the 
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cases  of  compound  fracture  and  amputations,  we  find 
the  constitution  often  capable  of  going  tlirough  tlie  in- 
flammatory and  sympathetic  fever,  producing  suppura- 
tion and  granulation,  as  well  as  continuing  the  produc- 
tion of  these  for  some  time,  yet  sinking  under  them 
at  last,  and  often  immediately,  without  a  seeming 
cause.  This  effect  Avill  more  readily  take  place,  if  the 
person  was  in  full  health  before  the  accident  or  opera- 
tion, than  if  he  had  been  somewhat  accustomed  to  the 
other,  or  true  hectic  ;  for  the  symptoms  of  dissolution 
seldom  or  never  take  place,  if  the  violence  committed 
has  been  to  get  rid  of  a  hectic  cause.  It  sometimes 
takes  place  early,  in  consequence  of  local  injury,  and 
■would  seem  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  sympathetic  fe- 
ver; as  if  the  constitution  was  not  able  to  relieve  itself 
of  the  general  afiection,  or  that  the  parts  could  not  go 
into  the  true  suppurative  disposition.  Wc  sec  this 
frequently  after  removing  a  limb,  especially  in  the  lowr 
er  extremity,  and  after  cutting  for  the  stone  in  very  fat 
men,  above  the  middle  age,  and  who  have  lived  well. 

"The  first  symptoms  are  generally  those  of  the  sto- 
mach, which  produce  shivering  :  vomiting  very  soon 
follows,  if  not  an  immediate  attendant ;  there  is  great 
oppression  and  anxiety,  the  persons  conceiving  they 
must  die.  There  is  a  small  quick  pulse;  perhaps  bleed- 
ing from  the  whole  surface  of  the  sore,  often  mortifica- 
tion, with  every  sign  of  dissolution  in  the  countenance; 
as  it  arises  with  the  symptoms  of  death,  its  termination 
is  pretty  quick.  Here  is  a  very  fatal  disease  taking 
place  ;  in  some  almost  immediately,  when  all  appeared 
to  be  within  the  power  of  the  machine,  and  therefore 
cannot  immediately  arise  from  the  sore  itself  ;  for  it  is 
very  common  after  such  operaiions  as  usually  do  well  ; 
but  the  hectic  always  takts  place  in  consequence  of 
those  sores  which  seldom  or  never  get  well  in  any 
case  :  yet  the  sore  certainly  assists  in  bringing  on  dis- 
solution, because  we  never  see  the  disease  take  place 
w  hen  the  sore  is  healed,  nor  in  those  where  the  consti- 
tution seems  not  to  be  equal  to  the  task,  as  is  the 
x;ause  of  the  hectic. 

^'  The  hectic  is  much  slower  in  its  progress,  and 
seems  to  be  a  simple  and  an  immediate  eSacf,  arising 
from  a  continued  cause  which  is  local :  by  removing 
the  cause,  therefore,  the  eft'ect  ceases,  and  the  havock 
made  on  the  constitution  is  soon  restored ;  persons, 
therefore,  do  much  better  in  consequence  of  the  hectic 
having  in  some  degree  taken  place,  prior  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  cause.  But  dissolution  is  a  change  of 
the  constitution  in  consequence  of  causes  which  now 
do  not  wholly  exist,  and  in  many  cases  it  does  not  take 
place  till  the.  constitution  appears  to  be  capable  easily 
of  performing  all  its  functions,  and  a  removal  of  the 
parts  does  not  relieve,  as  in  the  hectic  ;  for  dissolution 
does  not  depend  for  its  continuance  upon  the  presence 
of  the  disease. 

"  Death  or  dissolution  appears  not  to  be  going  on 
equally  fast  in  every  vital  part ;  for  we  shall  have 
many  people  very  near  their  termination,  yet  some  vital 
actions  shall  be  good,  and  tolerably  strong  ;  and  if  it 
is  a  visible  action,  and  life  depends  much  upon  this 
action,  the  patients  shall  not  appear  to  be  so  near  their 
end  as  they  really  are  :  thus  we  have  seen  dying  people 


whose  pulse  was  full  and  strong  as  usual,  oil  the  day 
previous  to  their  death,  but  it  has  sunk  almost  at  once, 
and  then  become  extremely  quick,  witli  a  thrill  :  on 
such  occasions  it  shall  arise  again,  making  a  strong  ef- 
fort, and  after  a  short  time,  a  moisture  shall  probably 
come  on  the  skin,  which  shall  in  thPs  state  of  pulse  be 
warm;  but  upon  the  sinking  of  the  pulse,  shall  become 
cold  and  clammy  :  breathing  shall  become  very  imper- 
fect, almost  like  short  catchings,  and  the  person  shall 
soon  die." 

Mr.  Hunter  has  observed  that,  in  many  cases, 
disease  produces  such  weakness  as  at  last  to  destroy 
itself :  nay  even  that  the  symptoms  or  consequences  of 
the  disease  disappear  before  death.  Even  when  in  the 
state  of  approaching  death,  he  says,  we  often  find  a 
soft,quiet,  and  regular  pulse,  having  not  the  least  degree 
of  irritability  in  it,  and  this  when  there  is  every  other 
sign  of  approaching  death  ;  such  as  entire  loss  of  ap- 
petite, no  rest,  hickup,  the  feet  cold,  and  partial,  cold, 
clammy  sweats,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  cia^e,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  same  remedies  will  in  every  case  be  adapted  to 
a  fever  which,  arising  from  very  different  causes,  is 
attended  with  a  variety  of  symptoms.  Dr.  Heberden 
observes,  that  a  mixture  of  asafostida  and  opium  has 
in  some  persons  seemed  singularly  serviceable  in  this 
fever,  when  brought  on  by  a  small  wound  ;  but  in 
most  other  cases,  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole,  atten- 
tion of  the  physician  must  be  employed  in  relieving 
the  symptoms,  by  tempering  the  heat,  by  preventing 
both  costiveness  and  purging,  by  procuring  sleep,  and 
by  checking  the  sweats.  If,  at  the  .'^ame  time,  he  put 
the  body  into  as  good  general  health  as  may  be,  by 
air,  exercise,  and  a  proper  course  of  mild  diet,  he  can 
perhaps  do  nothing  better  than  to  leave  all  the  rest  to 
nature.  In  some  few  fortunate  patients,  nature  appear-s 
to  have  such  resources,  as  may  ati'ord  reason  for  en- 
tertaining hopes  of  cure,  even  in  very  bad  cases.  For 
some  have  recovered  from  this  fever  attended  with  eve- 
ry symptom  of  an  abdominal  viscus  incurably  diseased, 
after  all  probable  methods  of  relief  from  art  had  been 
tried  in  vain,  and  after  the  flesh  ;uid  strength  were  so 
exhausted  as  to  leave  scarce  any  hopes  from  nature^ 
In  those  deplorable  circumstances,  there  has  arisen  a 
swelling  not  far  distant  from  the  probable  seat  of  the 
disorder,  and  yet  without  any  discoverable  communi- 
cation with  it.  This  swelling  has  advanced  to  an  ab- 
scess ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  pulse  has  soon 
returned  to  its  natural  state,  as  have  also  the  appetite, 
flesh,  and  strength.  ^iV'hat  nature  has  performed  in 
those  rare  cases.  Dr.  Heberden  acquaints  us,  he  has  often 
endeavoured  to  imitate,  by  making  issues  or  applying 
blisters  near  the  seat  of  the  disease  ;  but  he  cannot  say 
with  the  same  success. 

It  seems  at  present,  Dr.  Heberden  observes,  the  opi- 
nion of  many  practitioners,  that  some  gangrenes  will 
be  stopped,  and  suppuration  become  more  kindly,  by 
the  use  of  Peruvian  bark  ;  and  therefore  this  reme. 
dy  is  always  either  advised  or  jiermitted  in  the  irregu- 
lar fever,  joined  with  suppurations  and  gangrenes. 
But  he  affirms  he  does  not  remember  ever  (o  have  seen 
any  good  effect  from  the  bark  ia  this  fevex  unattended 
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tvith  an  apparent  ulcer  ;  and  even  in  gangrenes  it  so 
often  fails,  that  in  successful  cases,  wliere  it  has  been 
administered,  there  must  be  room  for  suspicion  that 
the  success  was  owing  to  another  cause.  Dr.  Ileber- 
den  acknovTledges  at  (he  same  time,  that  he  never  saw 
any  harm  from  the  bark,  in  these,  or  indeed  in  any- 
Other  cases,  except  a  slight  temporary  purging  or  sick- 
ness, where  it  has  happened  to  disagree  with  the  sto- 
mach, or  where  the  latter  has  been  loaded  by  taking  the 
medicine  too  fast,  especially  in  dry  boluses  wrapped 
in  wafer-paper. 

In  hectic  illnesses,  where  all  other  means  have 
proved  ineffectual,  a  journey  to  Batli  is  usually  pro- 
posed by  the  friends,  and  wished  for  by  the  sick  ;  but 
Dr.  Hebierden  justly  observe^,  that,  besides  the  fatigue 
and  many  inconveniences  of  a  journey  to  a  dying 
person,  the  Bath  waters  are  peculiarly  hurtful  in  this 
fever,  which  they  never  fail  to  increase,  and  thereby 
aggravate  the  sulierings  and  hasten  the  death  of  the  pa- 
tient. Little  more,  wc  may  observe,  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  waters  of  the  hot-wells  at  Bristol. 

Mr.  Hunter  describes  the  treatment  of  hectic  in  the 
following  way:  "  We  have  as  yet,  I  am  afraid,"  says 
he,  "  no  cure  for  any  of  the  consequences  above  re- 
lated ;  I  believe  that  depends  on  the  cure  of  the  cause, 
^iz.  the  local  complaint,  or  in  its  removal ;  the  efi'ects, 
I  fear,  are  not  to  be  cured.  Strengtheners,  and  what 
are  called  antiseptics,  are  generally  recommended." 

On  the  class  of  medicines  called  strengtheners^  which 
are  proposed  to  counteract  the  debility  which  has 
taken  place,  the  author  has  no  great  reliance.  Anti- 
septics, he  says,  liave  been  employed  from  an  idea  that 
pus,  when  absorbed,  gives  the  blood  a  tendency  to  pu- 
trefaction. To  prevent  both  of  these  effects  from  taking 
place,  the  same  medicines  are  commonly  recommended. 
These  are  bark  and  wine.  The  former  will,  in  most 
cases,  only  assist  in  supporting  the  constitution;  and 
Mr.  Hunter  supposes  it  impossible  to  cure  a  disease  of 
the  constitution  till  the  cause  is  removed.  It  may  be 
supposed,  however,  that  this  class  of  remedies  may- 
make  the  constitution  less  susceptible  of  the  disease, 
and  also  contribute  to  lessen  the  cause,  by  disposing 
tlie  local  complaints  to  heal :  but  where  the  hectic  arises 
from  specific  disease,  as  from  a  yenereal  disposition, 
bark  will  enable  the  constitution  to  support  it  better 
than  it  otherwise  could  be  expected,  but  can  never  re- 
move it  entirely.  Wine  rather  does  harm  if  it  increases 
tlie  actions  of  the  machine  without  giving  strength, 
which  is  a  thing  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

When  hectic  fever  arises  from  local  disease  in  any 
part  that  the  constitution  can  bear  a  removal  of,  then, 
Mr.  Hunter  says,  the  diseased  part  should  be  removed  : 
fur  instance,  v,  hen  it  arises  from  some  incurable  disease 
in  an  extremity.  Here,  though  all  the  symptoms  above 
described  should  have  already  taken  place,  we  shall 
find,  that  upon  a  removal  of  the  limb,  the  symptoms 
will  abate  almost  immediately.  He  has  known  a  hectic 
pulse  at  one  hundred  and  twenty  sink  to  ninety  in  a 
few  hours,  upon  removing  the  hectic  cause  ;  and  per- 
hons  sleep  sound  the  first  night  without  an  opiate, 
who  had  not  slept  tolerably  for  weeks  before.  Cold 
s\reats  also  stop  immediatelyj  as  weU  as  those  called 


colliquative ;  and  purging  too,  upon  the  remoral  of 
the  hectic  cause,  and  the  urine  drops  a  sediment.  It  is 
possible  too,  that  the  pain  in  the  operation,  and  the 
sympathetic  affection  of  the  constitution,  may  assist  in 
these  salutary  effects.  Being  an  action  diametrically 
opposite  to  the  hectic,  it  may  be  said  to  briitg  back 
the  constitution  to  a  natural  state. 

HE'DERA,  (from  hcsreo,  to  stick,  because  it  at- 
taches itself  to  trees  and  old  walls)  ;  the  ivy. 

HE'DERA  A.RBOREA,  the  ivy;  heJera  helix, 
Linn.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  have  little  or  no  smell, 
but  a  very  nauseous  taste.  Hallersays,  they  are  recom- 
mended in  Germany  against  the  atrophy  of  young  chil- 
dren. By  the  common  people  in  this  country  they  are 
sometimes  applied  to  running  sores,  and  to  keep  issues 
open.  The  berries  were  supposed,  by  the  ancients,  to 
have  a  purgative  and  emetic  quality  ;  and  an  extract 
was  made  from  them  by  water,  called  by  Quercetanius, 
extractum  purgans.  Later  writers  have  recommended 
them  in  small  doses  as  an  alexepharmic  and  sudorific 
remedy.  It  is  said,  that  in  the  plague  at  London,  the 
powder  of  them  was  given  in  vinegar  or  white  wine, 
with  advantage.  It  is  from  the  stalk  of  this  tree  that 
a  resinous  juice  exudes  very  plentifully  in  warm  cli- 
mates.   See  GuMMi  ueder.^i;. 

HE^DERA  HELIX;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
ivy  tree.    See  Hedera  arborea. 

HE^DERA  TERRESTRIS,  ground-ivy,  or  gill  ; 
the  glecoma  hederacea ;  foliis  reniformibus  crenatis^ 
Linn.  Class,  Didynamia.  Order,  Gymnospermia. 
I'his  indigenous  plant  has  a  peculiar  strong  smell,  and 
a  bitterish  somewhat  aromatic  taste.  It  is  one  of  those 
plants  which  was  formerly  much  esteemed  for  posses- 
sing great  medicinal  virtues,  but,  in  the  present  age,  it 
is  wholly  neglected  by  physicians.  Still,  in  obstinate 
coughs  it  is  a  favourite  remedy  with  the  poor. 

HEDERA'CIL^,  (from  hedera^  i^'y)?  in  botany  ;  the 
name  of  the  forty-sixth  order  in  Linna;us's  fragments 
of  a  natural  method,  consisting  of  ivy,  and  a  few  other 
genera,  which  from  their  general  habit  and  appearance 
seem  nearly  allied  to  it. 

HEDGE-HYSSOP.    See  Grattola. 

HEDGE-MUSTARD.    See  Erysimum. 

HEDGE-MUSTARD,  STINKING.     See  Alli- 

ARIA. 

HELCO'NIA,  (from  eAjcoj,  an  ulcer)  :  the  name  of 
an  ulcer  in  the  external  or  internal  superficies  of  the 
transparent  cornea  of  the  eye.  It  is  known  by  an  ex- 
cavation and  ouzing  of  purulent  matter  from  the 
cornea.  / 

HELE^NIUM,  (gAfv/oy,  from  Ilelene,  the  island 
where  they  grew).    See  Enula  campana. 

HE'LICIS  MAJOR  ;  a  proper  muscle  of  the  car, 
which  depresses  the  part  of  the  cartilage  of  the  ear  into 
which  it  is  inserted.  It  lies  upon  the  upper  or  sharp 
point  of  the  outward  ring,  arising  from  the  upper  and 
acute  part  of  the  helix  anteriorly,  and  passing  to  be 
inserted  into  its  cartilage  a  little  above  the  tragus.  Of 
the  muscles  of  the  external  car,  some  go  between  the 
cartilages  and  the  os  temporis,  others  are  confined  to 
the  cartilages  alone.  Both  kinds  vary  in  different  sub- 
jectSj  and  arc  sometimes  so  very  th.u  as  to  look  more 
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like  ligaments  than  muscles.  The  muscles  of  the  first 
kind  are  generally  three,  one  posterior,  and  one  an- 
terior  ;  and  they  are  all  very  thin.  The  small  muscles 
■which  are  confined  to  the  cartilages,  are  only  small 
strata  of  fibres  found  on  both  sides  of  the  cartilages. 
In  many  subjects  they  are  of  so  pale  a  colour  as  not 
to  look  at  all  like  muscular  fibres.  Of  this  number 
are  those  which  Valsalva  discovered  in  the  different 
cavities  on  the  backside  of  the  cartilage ;  and  those 
founol  by  Santorini  on  the  tragus,  and  along  the  con- 
vex part  of  the  anterior  portion, of  the  helix. 

HE^LICIS  MINOR  ;  a  proper  muscle  of  the  ear, 
which  contracts  the  fissure  of  that  organ.  It  is  situ- 
ated below  the  helicis  major,  upon  part  of  the  helix. 
It  arises  from  the  inferior  and  anterior  part  of  the  he- 
lix, and  is  inserted  into  the  Crus  of  the  helix,  near  the 
fissure  in  the  cartilage  opposite  to  the  concha. 

HELIOTRO'FII  SUCCUS.  See  the  article  Lit- 
mus. 

HF/LIX,  (fA(^,  from  siXtu,  to  turn  about);  the 
external  circle  or  border  of  the  outer  ear,  that  curls 
inwards.    See  Auricula. 

HELLEBORA'STRUM,  (from  bXXs^o^o;,  helle- 
bore),  hellebor aster ^  fetid  hellebore,  or  bear's-foot  ; 
the  helleborus  fcatidiis,  Linn.  HcUeborus  caule  mul- 
tijioro  fulioso ;  foliis  pedatis.  Class,  Polyandria. 
Order,  Polygynia.  The  leaves  of  this  are  recom- 
mended by  many  as  possessing  extraordinary  anthel- 
mintic powers.  The  smell  of  the  recenf  plant  is  ex- 
tremely fetid,  and  the  taste  is  bitter  and  remarkably 
acrid,  insomuch  that,  when  chewed,  it  excoriates  the 
mouth  and  fauces.  It  commonly  operates  as  a  cathar- 
tic, sometimes  as  an  emetic,  and  in  large  doses  proves 
as  deleterious  as  some  of  the  other  species  ot  hellebore 
See  Helleborus. 

HELLEBORE,  BLACK.  See  Helleborus  niger. 

HELLEBORE,  WHITE.  See  Helleborus  albus. 

HELLEBORIZE  ;  a  term  used  by  Hippocrates, 
and  others  after  him,  who  used  prepared  hellebore, 
which  they  introduced  into  the  rectum,  both  lor  the 
purpose  of  vomiting  and-  purging.  This  they  made 
stronger  or  weaker  as  thi'y  required,  and  the  vomiting, 
purging,  or  both  produced  tliu;-,  they  called  kellebo^ 
rizing  the  patient. 

HELLE'BORUS  ALBUS,  (from  sXXi^o^or.'rrapa.  Tio 
tfi  )3ofa  f>.£iv,  because  it  destroys  if  eaten),  aiso  called 
EUebon/m  album  and  Veruinim  album  ;  white  hel- 
lebore or  veratrum.  It  is  the  Veratrnm  album  raccmo 
supra-decomposito,  corollis  erectis,  Linn.  Class,  Poly- 
gainia.  Order,  Monacia.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Russia.  Every  part  of  the 
plant  is  extremely  acrid  atid  poisonous.  The  dried 
root  has  no  particular  smell,  but  a  durable,  nauseous, 
and  bitter  taste;  burning  tlie  mouth  and  fauces. 
When  powdered,  and  applied  to  issues  or  ulcers,  it 
produces  griping  and  purging  by  being  absorbed.  If 
snuftcd  up  the  nose,  it  proves  a  violent  sternutatory. 
Gejner  made  an  infusion  of  half  an  ounce  of  this  root 
with  two  ounces  of  water :  of  this  he  took  two  drachuis, 
which  produced  great  heat  about  the  scapuke  and  in 
the  face  and  head,  as  well  as  tlie  tongue  and  throat, 
followed  by  singultus,  which  continued  till  vomit- 


ing was  excited.  Bergius  also  experienced  very  dis- 
tressing symptoms  upon  taking  the  like  infusion.  The 
root,  taken  in  large  doses,  discovers  such  acrimony, 
and  operates  by  the  stomach  and  rectum  with  such  vio- 
lence, that  blood  is  usually  discharged.  It  likewise 
acts  very  powertully  upon  the  nervous  system,  pro- 
ducing great  anxiety,  tremors,  vertigo,  syncope,  apho- 
nia, interrupted  respiration,  sinking  of  the  pulse,  con- 
vulsions, spasms,  and  death.  Upon  opening  those 
who  have  died  of  the  etfects  of  this  poison,  the  stomach 
discovered  marks  of  inflammation,  with  corrosions  of 
its  internal  coat.  The  ancients  exhibited  this  active 
medicine  in  maniacal  cases,  and,  it  is  said,  with  great 
success.  The  experience  of  Greding  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar :  out  of  twenty-eight  cases  in  which  he  exhibited 
the  bark  of  the  root  collected  in  the  spring,  five  were 
cured.  In  almost  every  case  that  he  relates,  the  me- 
dicine acted  more  or  less  upon  all  the  excretions  :  vo- 
miting and  purging  were  very  generally  produced,  and 
the  matter  thrown  off  the  stomach  was  constantly  mixed 
with  bile  ;  a  florid  redness  frequently  appeared  on  the 
face,  and  various  cutaneous  cfllorescenccs  upon  the 
body  ;  and,  in  some,  pleuritic  symptoms,  with  fever, 
supervened,  so  as  to  require  bleeding  ;  nor  were  the 
more  alarming  aflections  of  spasms  and  convulsions  un- 
frequent.  Critical  evacuations  were  also  very  evident ; 
many  sweated  profusely,  in  some  the  urine  was  consi- 
derably increased,  in  others  the  saliva  and  mucous  dis- 
charges :  and  uterine  obstructions,  of  long  duration, 
were  often  removed  by  its  use.  Veratrum  has  like- 
wise been  found  useful  in  epilepsy  and  other  convulsive 
complaints.  But  the  diseases  in  which  its  efficacy  seems 
least  equivoeal  are  those  of  the  skin,  an  itch,  and  dif- 
ferent prurient  eruptions,  herpes,  morbus  pcdiculosus, 
lepra,  scrofula,  &c.  and  in  many  of  these  it  has  been 
successfully  employed  both  internally  and  externally. 
As  a  powerful  stimulant  and  irritating  medicine,  its  use 
has  been  resorted  to  in  desperate  cases  only,  and  evca 
then  it  ought  first  to  be  exhibited  in  very  small  doses, 
as  a  grain,  and  in  a  diluted  state,  and  to  bo  gradually 
increased,  according  to  its  elfects,  which  are  generally 
of  an  alarming  nature.  In  the  edition  of  the  dispensa- 
tory, published  in  1743,  the  London  College  directed 
a  tincture  of  veratrum,  but  they  have  since  O'.nitted  it, 
Dr.  Culien  thinks,  very  justly  ;  as  he  considers  this 
plant  poisonous,  and,  in  spite  of  the  authority  of  Go,':- 
ner,  hardly  fit  for  any  medical  use.  Dr.  Smyth  cer- 
tainly succeeded  with  it,  in  two  or  three  cases  of  cuta- 
neous alTection  ;  but  its  actual  merits  have  not,  even 
in  this  way,  been  fully  ascertained. 

HELLK^iiORUS  EffiTIDUS  ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  fetid  hellebore.    See  Helleboraster. 

HELLE'BORUS  NIGER,  or  Melampcdium,  the 
black  hellebore,  or  Christmas-rose.  .  Ucliebonis  niger, 
Linn.  Helleborus  scapo  subbijlorc  subnudo  ;  fuliis  pe- 
datis. Class,  Pulyandria.  Order,  -Foljjgynia.  'i'ha 
root  of  this  exotic  plant  is  the  part  ernpiojied  medi- 
cinally. It  is  composed  of  many  thick  Sle-hy  spread- 
ing fibres,  crowned  by  a  large  cluster  of  lobed  leaves, 
consisting  each  of  seven  or  eight  obtuse  tlesiiy  lobes, 
united  to  one  foot-stalk  ;  and  between  the  leaves  se- 
veral thick  llcshy  fiower-staiks,  three  or  four  inches. 
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Piigh,  surmounted  by  large  beautiful  white  flowers  of 
five  roundish  petals,  and  numerous  filaments,  appear- 
j'ng  in  winter,  about  or  soon  after  Christmas. 

The  root  of  this  plant  was  anciently  used  as  a  ca- 
ihartic.  The  taste  of  it  is  acrid  and  biUer.  Its  acri- 
mony, as  Dr.  Grew  observes,  is  first  felt  on  the  tip  of 
the  tongue,  and  then  spreads  itself  immediately  to  the 
middle,  without  being  much  perceived  in  tlie  iiiterme- 
fnediate  part.  On  chewing  the  root  for  a  few  minutes, 
the  tongue  seems  benumbed,  and  affected  with  a  kind 
of  paralytic  stupor,  as  when  burnt  by  eating  any  thing 
too  hot.  The  fibres  are  more  acrimonious  than  the 
head  of  the  root  from  whence  they  issue.  Black  helle- 
bore root,  taken  from  fifteen  to  thirty  grains,  proves 
a  strong  cathartic;  and,  as  such,  has  been  celebrated 
lor  the  cure  of  maniacal  disorders,  and  such  also  as 
"were  attributed  to  what  the  ancients  called  the  aira  bi- 
lis.  In  mania,  however,  this  root  appears  by  no 
means  to  be  possessed  of  any  specific  power.  It  does 
not  indeed  appear,  that  our  black  hellebore  acts  with 
so  much  violence  as  that  of  tiie  ancients  ;  whence  many 
have  supposed  it  to  be  a  different  species  of  plant :  and 
iridccd  the  descriptions  which  the. ancients  have  left  us 
of  their  hellebore,  do  not  agree  with  those  of  any  of 
the  sorts  usually  taken  notice  of  by  modern  botanists. 
Another  species  has  been  discovered  in  the  eastern 
countries,  which  Tournefort  distinguishes  by  the  name 
of  helleborus  niger  orientalis,  amplissimo  folio,  caule 
jprcealto,  Jlore  purpurescente^  and  supposes  to  be  the 
true  ancient  hellebore,  from  its  growing  in  plenty 
about  mount  Olympus,  and  in  tiie  island  of  Anticyra, 
celebrated  of  old  for  the  production  of  this  antimania- 
cal  drug.  lie  relates,  that  a  scruple  of  this  sort,  given 
for  a  dose,  occasioned  convulsions.  Our  hellebore  is 
Sookcd  upon  principally  as  an  alterative  ;  and  is  some- 
times employed,  in  small  doses,  for  promoting  the  ute- 
Tine  and  urinary  discharges,  &c.  Dr.  Mead  says,  it 
proves  a  powerful  emmenagogue  in  plethoric  habits, 
■w  here  steel  is  ineffectual  or  improper.  In  some  parts 
of  Germany,  a  species  of  black  hellebore  has  bee*n 
made  use  of,  which  frequently  produced  violent,  and 
sometimes  deleterious,  effects.  It  appears  to  be  the 
hellcborastrum,  or  fetid  kind  of  Linnaeus,  popularly 
called  in  English  settlevsort^  setteruoort^  or  bastat  d  hel- 
lebore. The  roots  of  this  may  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  true  kind,  by  their  being  less  black.  Dr. 
Cullen  says,  that,  inliut  nced  by  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Mead,  he  tried  the  black  hellebore  as  an  emmenagogue, 
and  knew  it  to  have  been  tried  by  others,  but  never 
could  say  it  succeeded  in  a  single  instance.  This 
weighty  authority  has  occasioned  a  pretty  general  neg- 
lect of  this  remedy  of  late  years.  The  helleborus  niger 
is  an  article  in  the  celebrated  remedy  of  Bacher,  for  the 
■cure  of  the  dropsy.    See  Ascites. 

HELMET-FLOWER,  YELLOW.  See  Anthoua. 

HELMINTIIAGO'GA,  (sA/xiySaywya,  from  fA^ajv^-, 
a  worm,  and  ayw,  to  drive  out),  helininthagogues ;  or 
medicines  which  destroy  or  expel  worms.    See  An- 

THELMINTICA. 

IIELMINTlirASIS,  (sA.aivSiajif,  from  EA/xJvflir, 
zi-hich  signijies  any  species  of  worm)  ;  a  disease  in  which 
>v  orms,  or  their  larvE,  are  bred  under  the  skin,  or  some 
external  part  of  the  body.    It  is  endemial  to  Marti» 


nique,  Westphalia,  Transylvania,  and  to  some  other 
distant  places, 

IlELMINTIIOCRO'TON.  See  Carolina  Cor- 
sica n  a. 

IIELO'DES,  (sXw^r,;,  the  same  also  as  ru^O/Ji^f), 
or  iiELOiuES,  a  particular  kind  of  fever,  attended 
with  colliquative  sweats,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
tongue  dry  and  hard.  Some  take  the  Sudor  Anglicus, 
which  was  epidemical,  and  described  by  lord  Verulanm 
in  his  History  of  Henry  the  FHth's  reign,  to  have 
been  of  this  kind. 

IIELO'SIS,  (of  the  Gr.  ijAcraij),  a  disorder  of  the 
eye,  consisting  in  an  eversion  of  the  eye-lid. 

HEMER ALO'PIA,  (yjjMspaXojTrix,  from  yjfj.Bpcc,  a 
day,  and  okIm,  to  see),  crepusculary  blindness.  It  is 
a  defect  of  vision,  in  which  the  patient  sees  perfectly 
well  all  day,  but  in  the  crepusculary  light,  as  in  the 
evening,  perceives  little  or  nothing.  It  is  often  en- 
demic  to  China,  Barbadoes,  the  Brazils,  and  Poland. 

HE^MERALOPS,  {yjii^spixKuj^,  from  riu^^px,  the  day, 
and  wij')  ^2)^) )  one  who  can  see  in  the  day  time 
only. 

HEMICRA'NIA,  (ijju,i>cfav(a,  from  TjI^ktv;,  half, 
and  Kpavtoy,  the  head),  a  pain  that  affects  only  one  side 
of  the  head.    See  Cephalalgia  and  Heak-ach. 

HE^MINA,  (of  the  Gr.  Yj^uva)  :  an  ancient  mea- 
sure of  different  contents  in  different  nations ;  but  for- 
merly used  in  medicine  to  signify  about  ten  ounces  in 
measure, 

HEMFOPSIA,  (rj(Mioi/ix,  from  yjuia-v;,  half,  and 
ui4^,  mi  eye  J  ;  that  defect  of  vision,  in  which  the  per- 
son  sees  the  half,  but  not  the  whole  of  an  object. 

HEMIPLE'GIA,  (yjij.nt\rjytcc,  from  tj/xis-u;,  half, 
and  t'kzaciu},  to  strike)  ;  a  paralytic  affection  of  one 
side  of  the  body.    See  Paralysis. 

HEMISPHERE,  (ij^.fa-cfxz.ffiov,  from,  the  same,  and 
<T^xipx,  globus,  a  ball  or  sptiere)  ;  the  half  of  a  globe, 
when  supposed  to  be  cut  through  its  centre  in  the 
plane  of  one  of  its  greatest  circles.  Anatomically,  this 
term  is  applied  to  the  two  lateral  portions  of  the 
brain. 

HEMlTRITiE'US,  (from  Tj^^y^,  half,  and  rfj- 
IxiOi,  third,  or  tertian);  a  semi-tertian  fever,  or  3 
tertian  intermittent  fever  that  returns  every  day.  It  is 
oftener  of  the  reonittent  rather  than  of  the  intermittent 
kind. 

HEMLOCK.  See.CicuTA. 
HEMLOCK-DROPWORT.    See  Oenanthe. 
HEMLOCK,  WATER.    See  Cicuta  aquatica. 
HEMP.    Sec  Cannabis. 
HEMP.AGRIMONY.    See  Eupatorium. 
HEMP,  WATER.    See  Eupatorium. 
HENBANE.    See  Hyosciamls. 
IHiPAR,  (of  the  Gr.  rfrfa^)  ;  the  lirer.  See  Liver. 
HEPAR  ANTIMONIL    See  Oxydum  stibii  sul- 
phuratum. 

HEPAR  SULPHURIS;  liver  of  sulphur.  This  is 
a  sulphuret  made  either  with  potass  or  soda.  It  has  a 
'disagreeable  fetid  smell,  but  is  in  some  esteem  as  a 
anedicine.  It  is  said  to  decompose  hydrarg.  muriat. 
when  taken  into  (he  stomach,  but  this  is  better  doae 
by  a  solution  of  kali.  See  Poisons.  With  the  gas 
arising  on  the  decomposition  of  hejpar  siilphuris  by  an 
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acid,  Bergman  found  out  a  method  of  Imitating  the 
hot  or  sulphureous  mineral  wafers,  to  as  great  perfec- 
tion as  the  cold  ones  are  now  imitated  by  carbonic  gas. 
The  process  consists  simply  in  adding  the  vitriolic  acid 
to  hepar  siilphuris,  and  impregnating  water  with  the 
peculiar  species  of  air  that  arises  from  this  mixture  ;  in 
the  same  manner  as  when  water  is  impregnated  with 
carbonic  air  arising  from  the  mixture  of  that  or  any 
other  acid  with  chalk.  This  hepatic  air,  as  the  author 
calls  it,  is  very  readily  absorbed  by  water  ;  to  which  it 
gives  the  smell,  taste,  an  J  all  the  other  sensible  qua- 
lities of  the  sulphureous  waters.  A  Swedish  cantharus 
of  distilled  water,  which  contains  12|  Swedish  cubic 
inches,  will  absorb  about  60  cubic  inches  of  this  he- 
patic air  ;  and  on  dropping  it  into  the  nitrous  acid,  it 
will  appear,  that  a  real  sulphur  is  contained,  in  a  state 
of  perfect  solution,  in  this  water,  to  the  quantity  of 
eight  grains.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  other  acid, 
except  what  (he  author  calls  the  dephlogisticated  ma- 
rine acid,  will  produce  this  elfect.  When  any  parti- 
cular sulphureous  water  is  to  be  imitated,  we  scarce 
need  to  obser*-e,  that  the  saline,  or  other  contents  pe- 
culiar to  it,  are  to  be  added  to  the  artificial  hepatic 
water.  Instead  of  the  liver  of  sulphur,  the  opcratoE 
may  use  a  mixture  of  three  parts  of  tilings  of  iron  and 
two  parts  of  sulphur  melted  together. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought,  that  water  thus  pre- 
pared does  not  dill'er  from  tiiat  in  which  a  portion  of 
the  hepar  sulphuris  has  been  dissolved  :  but  it  appears 
evidently  to  differ  from  it  in  this  material  circumstance; 
that  in  the  solution  of  liepar  sulphuris,  the  sulphur  is 
lield  in  solution  by  the  water,  through  the  means  of 
the  alkali  combined  with  it:  whereas,  in  Mr,  Berg- 
man's process,  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  the 
hepar  sulphuris  rises  substanlially  in  the  form  of  air  ; 
for,  in  that  case,  its  presence  in  the  hepatic  water 
might  be  detected  by  m-eans  of  the  weakest  of  the  acids 
(even  the  mephitic),  which  would  precipitate  the  sul- 
phur from  it.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  any  portion 
or  constituent  part  of  the  alkali  itself  (except  a  part  of 
its  remaining  fixed  air)  can  come  over.  The  water, 
therefore,  must  owe  its  im.prcgnation  to  the  sulphur, 
raised,  in  some  peculiar  manner,  into  the  state  of  an 
elastic  vapour  ;  permanent,  when  the  experiment  is 
made  in  quicksilver;  but  condensible  in  water,  and 
rendered  soluble  in  that  fluid  through  the  means  of 
some  unknown  principle  combined  with  it,  and  which 
the  author  supposes  to  be  the  matter  of  heat  combined 
with  it. 

HEPATA'LGIA,  {r^TtOLrocXyia.,  from  r^itap,  the  liver, 
and  aAy©^,  pain  J ;  a  pain  in  the  liver. 

HEPATIC,  (from  -ijTrap,  the  liver)  ;  any  thing  be- 
longing to  the  liver. 

HEPATIC  AIR.  See  SuLrilURATED  HyDROGENT 
Gas. 

HEPATIC  ARTERY,  arieria  hepatica;  the  artery 
■which  nourishes  the  substance  of  the  liver.  This  vessel 
arises  from  the  cccliac,  where  it  almost  touches  the 
point  of  the  lohulus  Spigelii.  Its  root  is  covered  by 
the  pancreas  ;  it  then  turns  a  little  forwards,  and  pas- 
ses under  the  pylorus  to  the  porta  of  the  liver,  and  runs 
betwixt  the  bi'iary  ducts  and  the  vena  portce,  where  it 


divides  into  two  large  branches,  one  of  which  enters 
the  right,  and  the  other  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver.  In 
this  place  it  is  enclosed  along  with  all  the  other  vessels 
in  the  capsule  of  Glisson.  It  is  an  affection  of  this 
which  is  concerned  in  the  acute  hepatitis.  See  He- 
patitis. 

HEPATIC  DUCT,  ductus  hepaticus  ;  the  trunk  of 
the  biliary  pores.  This  duct  runs  from  the  sinus  of 
the  liver  toward  the  duodenum,  and  is  joined  by  the 
cystic  duct,  forming  the  ductus  communis  choledochus. 
See  Bii-iARY  Duct. 

HEPATIC  VEINS.  See  the  article  Liver,  and 
Vena  port^f. 

HEPA'TICA,  (from  ijtfap,  the  liver,  so  called  bo- 
cause  it  was  thought  to  be  useful  in  diseases  of  the 
liver)  ;  the  herb  liver-wort. 

HEPA'TICA  NOBILIS,  or  herb  a  trinitatis ;  the 
hepatica  or  herb  trinity.  This  plant  is  the  Anemone 
hepatiai.  Linn.  It  possesses  mildly  astringent  and  cor- 
roborant virtues;  with  which  intentions  infunonsof  it 
have  been  drank  as  tea,  or  the  powder  of  the  dry 
leaves  given,  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  spoonful  at  a 
time.    It  is  now,  however,  neglected. 

HEPA'TICA  TERRESTRIS,  or  Jecoraria,  liver- 
wort; a. species  of  il/arcAa«if2'a.  It  is  the  poljj?naphia, 
which  is  very  common  in  this  country.  It  has  a  pene- 
trating though  mild  pungency,  and  bitter  taste,  sink- 
ing, as  it  were,  into  the  tongue.  It  has  been  recom- 
mended as  an  aperient,  resolvent,  and  antiscorbutic, 
though  seldom  used  in  our  practice.  It  appears,  ne- 
verlheless,  to  be  a  plant  of  considerable  virtue. 

HEPATPTIS,  (riTtcclilt;,  from  riirap,  the  liver),  an- 
inflammation  of  the  liver.    It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  pt/rexice,  and  order  phlegmasia;,  of  Cullen, 
who  defines  it,  "  febrile  affections,  attended  with  ten- 
sion and  pain  of  the  right  hypochondrium,  often  pun-, 
gent,  like  that  of  a  pleurisy,  but  more  frequently  dull, 
or  obtuse  ;   a  pain  at  the  clavicle,  and  at  the  top  of 
the  shoulder  of  the  right  side;  much  uneasiness  in  lying, 
down  on  the  left  side;   difficulty  of  breathing  ;  a  dry 
cough,  vomiting,  and  hiccough."  Sauvages,  and  Sayer, 
he  says,  amongst  the  symptoms,  have  placed  ayellow  co- 
lour of  the  face  ;  and  also  yellow  coloured,  bilious  urine; 
the  serum  of  the  blood  when  drawn,  and  also  scabby 
eruptions,  of  a  yellow  colour:  but  these  symptoms  of 
a  regurgitation,  and  resorption  of  the  bile,  lie  thinks,, 
have  been,  very  properly  omitted  by  Linnxus  and  Vo- 
gel  ;  because  symptoms  of  this  sort  are  not  always  at- 
tendant, but,  in  fact,  occur  very  rarely.    Of  this  dis- 
ease. Dr.  Cullen  distinguishes  two  kinds,  the  acute 
and  the  chronic  ;  though  the  latter  very  often  does  not 
discover  itself  except  by  an  abscess  found  in  the  liver 
alter  death,  and  which  perhaps  was  mistaken  for  an 
affection  of  some  neighbouring  part.    Hence  the  chro- 
nic affection  frequently  escapes  the  observation  of  prac-. 
titioners,  as  has  been  more  particularly  observed  by 
Dr.  Saunders,  who  supposes  the  acute  iullammation  of" 
this  viscus,  to  be  more  immediately  connected  with  the. 
arterial,  or  nutrient,  and  the  chronic  with  the  venous, 
or  secretory,  systems  of  blood-vessels. 

The  acute  hepatitis  is  attended  with  considerable  fe- 
ver;  a  frequent,  strong,  and  hard  pulse:  high-ce-.. 
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loured  urine  :  an  acute  pain  in  tlie  rIgTit  hypochon'- 
driuni,  increased  by  pre:sing  upon  the  part.  The  pain 
is  very  often  in  such  a  part  of  the  side^s  <o  make  it 
nppear  like  a  pleurisy  ;  and  Ircquently,  like  that,  is 
increased  on  inspiration.  The  disease  is  also  commonly 
attended  with  a  cough,  which  is  genc-raliy  dry,  but 
sometimes  moist ;  and  when  the  pain  thus  resembles  a 
pleurisy,  (he  patient  cannot  lie  easily  except  upon  the 
side  allecfcd.  The  pain  is  frequently  extended  to  the 
clavicle,  and  to  the  top  of  (he  shoulder  ;  and  is  at- 
tended sometimes  with  hiccough,  and  sometimes  with 
vomiting.  Some  have  added  jaundice,  or  a  yellow- 
ness of  the  eyes,  to  the  sym])toms  of  this  complaint ; 
but  experience  shows  that  it  has  often  occurred  without 
any  such  symptom. 

When  hepatitis  is  of  the  chronic  kind,  depending 
more  on  an  accumulation  and  effusion  in  the  liver,  than 
on  an  increased  action  of  its  small  vessels,  the  patient 
complains  rather  of  a  sense  of  weight  than  of  pain  ;  and 
the  fever  is  by  no  means  either  acute  or  constant :  but 
it  often  returns  in  paroxysms  somewhat  resembling  the 
attacks  of  an  intermittent.  This  disease  is  very  slow  in 
its  progress,  frequently  continuing  for  many  months, 
and  at  last  terminating  in  a  very  considerable  suppu- 
ration. In  most  cases,  however,  it  may  be  discovered 
by  careful  examination  of  the  region  of  the  liver  exter- 
nally. By  this  means,  a  considerable  enlargement  of 
that  viscus  may  in  general  be  found. 

An  inflammation  of  the  membi'anes  of  the  liver  may 
arise  from  the  same  causes  as  an  inflammation  of  the 
Siibstance,  but  the  symptoms  differ  as  follows:  the 
pain  is  more  acute,  it  is  attended  with  general  inflam- 
mation, resembles  more  a  pleurisy  of  the  right  side 
when  the  convex  part  is  affected.  It  is  nevertheless  to 
be  treated  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acute 
hepatitis. 

The  remote  causes  of  this  disease  are  not  always  to 
be  discerned,  and  many  have  been  assigned  on  a  very 
uncertain  foundation.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
disease  may  be  an  afl'eclion  either  of  (he  extremities  of 
the  hepatic  artery,  or  those  of  the  vena  portarum  ; 
and  the  supposition  is  by  no  means  improbable.  The 
opinion,  however,  most  commonly  adopted  is,  that 
the  acute  hepatitis  is  an  alfeciion  of  the  external 
membrane  of  the  liver,  and  the  chronic  kind  an  affec- 
tion of  the  parenchyma  of  that  viscus.  The  acute 
ilsKcase  may  be  seated  either  on  the  convex  or  concave 
surface  of  the  liver ;  and  in  the  former  case  a  more 
pungent  pain  and  hiccough  may  be  produced,  and  the 
respiration  is  more  considerably  affected.  In  the  latter 
there  occurs  less  pain  ;  and  a  vomiting  is  produced, 
commonly  by  some  irritation  communicated  to  the 
stomach.  The  inflammation  on  the  concave  surface  of 
tiie  liver  may  be  readily  communicated  to  the  gall-biad- 
der  and  biliary  ducts:  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  only 
case  of  idiopathic  hepatitis  attended  Avith  jaundice. 

The  inflammation  of  the  liver,  like  others,  may  end 
by  resolution,  suppuration,  or  gangrene;  and  the  ten- 
dency to  the  one  or  to  the  other  of  those  events  may 
be  known  from  what  has  been  already  mentioned  con- 
cerning the  prognosis  in  gastritis.  The  resolution  of 
hepatitis  is  often  the  consequence  of,  or  is  attended 


with,  evacuations  of  different  kinds.    A  hasmorrhage, 

sometimes  from  the  nose,  and  sometimes  from' the  hai- 
morrhoidal  vessels,  gives  a  solution  of  (he  disease.  Some- 
times the  same  thing  is  accomplished  by  a  bilious  diarr- 
hcca  ;  and  sometimes  the  resolution  is  attended  with 
sweating,  and  an  evacuation  of  urine  depositing  a  co- 
pious sediment.  Sometimes  it  may  be  cared  by  an  ery- 
£i|)elas  appeacing  in  some  external  part.  When  the 
disease  tenniiiat-c?  in  suppuration,  the  pus  collected 
may  bo  discharged  by  the  biliary  ducts  :  or,  if  the 
suppurated  part  docs  not  adhere  any  where  closely  to 
the  neighbouring  parfs,  it  may  be  discharged  into  the 
cavity  of  (he  abdomen  :  but  if,  during  the  first  state  of 
inliammation,  the  afl'ccted  part  of  the  liv^r  shall  have 
formed  a  close  adhesion  to  some  of  the  neiehbourinf 
parts,  the  discharge  afier  suppuration  may  be  various, 
according  to  the  different  seat  of  the  abscess.  When 
seated  on  the  convex  part  of  the  liver,  if  the  adhesion 
be  to  the  peritonseum  lining  the  common  teguments, 
the  pus  may  make  its  way  through  these,  and  be  dis- 
charged outwardly:  or,  if  the  adhesion  shall  have 
been  (o  the  diaphragm,  the  pus  may  penetrate  through 
this,  and  into  the  cavity  of  the  lungs  ;  frum  whence  it 
may  be  discharged  by  coughing.  When  the  abscess  is 
seated  on  the  concave  part  of  the  liver,  in  consequence 
of  adhesions,  the  pus  may  be  discharged  into  the  sto- 
mach or  intestines  ;  and  into  these  last,  either  directly, 
or  by  the  intervention  of  the  biliary  ducts.  Upon  a 
consid.ration  of  all  these  different  circumstances, 
therefore,  together  with  the  general  principles  of  in- 
flammation, must  the  prognosis  of  this  disease  be  esta- 
blished. 

On  the  foregoing  principles,  the  cure  of  hepatitis  is 
usually  attempted  by  bleeding,  blisters,  relaxants,  (fee. 
as  in  other  internal  inflammations ;  but  the  symptoms 
at  the  beginning  not  alarming  the  patient,  it  is  often 
too  late  before  the  remedies  are  employed ;  and  from 
the  slightness  of  the  general  inflammation,  evacuations 
having  less  eflec!,  this  disease  frequently  terminates  as 
we  have  said,  in  suppuration,  which,  however,  is  to 
be  avoided,  if  possible. 

For  this  purpose  we  are  to  bleed  to  twelve  or 
fourteen  ounces  any  time  before  the  fifth  day;  especi- 
ally if  there  be  general  inflammation  :  and  the  bleeding 
is  to  be  repeated,  if  the  general  inliammation  conti- 
nues, or  the  patient  is  relieved  but  not  cured.  If 
there  be  a  free  passage  for  the  bile  into  the  duodenum^ 
purgatives  are  also  to  be  given.  In  other  cases,  relax- 
ants, particularly  antimonials,  and  blisters  applied  to 
the  part,  are  principally  to  be  depended  on,  and'in  all 
cases  are  useful. 

The  cure  of  hepatitis  in  warm  climates,  where  th^ 
disease  is  much  more  common  than  it  is  in  Britain,  is 
chiefly  trusted  to  mercury.  Not  only  in  cases  of  the 
chronic  kind,  but  in  acute  hepatitis  also,  after  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  alleviate  the  urgent  symptoms 
by  bleeding  and  blistering,  recourse  is  immediately  had 
to  this  powerful  mineral.  It  is  employed  by  different 
practitioners,  and  in  different  cases,  under  various 
forms;  but  many  give  the  preference  to  friction  with 
mercurial  ointment  over  the  region  of  the  liver,  thereby 
keeping  the  patient  on  the  verge  of  salivation  for  such 
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a  length  of  time,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  seem  to 
require.  From  the  liberal  use  of  mercury,  a  successful 
resolufion  has  no  doubt  been  obtained  in  many  cases, 
which  would  otherwise  have  infallibly  terminated  in 
suppuration.  But  notwithstanding  the  most  careful  em- 
ployment of  it  in  some,  a  suppuration  has  ensued ;  and 
then  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  any  benefit  could  have 
been  derived  from  the  continuance  of  it.  Indeed  Dr. 
Saunders,  of  London,  the  latest  writer  of  note  on 
hepatitis,  pointedly  condemns  the  incautious  employ- 
ment of  it  in  the  active  periods  of  iiiflammation,  when, 
from  its  stimulant  properties,  it  appears  better  calcu- 
lated to  accelerate,  than  to  retard  the  suppurative 
process. 

"  It  is  very  probable,"  says  he,  "  that  the  attach- 
ment of  the  practitioners  in  warm  climates  to  the  early 
use  of  mercury,  may  havu  arisen  in  part  from  the  great 
debility  consequent  on  the  previous  excitement  of  the 
system,  which  debility  is  supposed  to  prevail  the  most, 
where  there  had  been  much  evacuation ;  and  this  pre- 
judice has  perhaps  been  carried  to  a  dangerous  ex- 
treme." But  there  are  not  wanting  some,  he  adds, 
who  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  necessity  of  proper  dis- 
tinctions, and  who  pay  due  regard  to  them  in  their 
practice.  In  the  East-Indies,  many  judicious  and 
successful  practitioners  refrain  from  the  administering 
of  mercury  until  the  violence  of  the  inflammatory  ac- 
tion has  ijeen  moderated  by  the  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment ;  and  then  it  is,  that  mercury  may  be  employed 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  "  Yet,"  says  the  Doctor, 
*'  it  appears  on  attentive  observation,  that  the  transi- 
tion of  active  inflammation  into  a  state  of  resolution, 
is  not  immediately  followed  by  a  healthy  condition  of 
the  part,  but  it  remains  for  a  time  debilitated,  and 
disposed  to  lajjse  into  a  chronic  state.  This  will  pro- 
bably be  found  the  proper  period  for  the  exhibition  of 
mercury,  which  acts  as  a  spur  on  the  vascular  system 
of  this  organ,  and  by  its  moderately  stimulating  effects, 
occasions  a  degree  of  action,  which,  when  protracted 
to  a  proper  length,  terminates  in  health." 

When  the  disposition  of  hepatitis  to  terminate  in  a 
diseased  structure,  either  of  the  whole,  or  of  a  part 
of  the  liver,  is  so  strong  in  some  cases,  as  not  to  be 
resisted  by  a  moderate  mercurial  action,  Dr.  Saun- 
ders expresses  his  concurrence  in  the  use  of  this  means, 
to  the  usual  extent  of  gentle  salivation,  for  the  excite- 
ment of  which,  however,  he  does  not  see  any  peculiar 
advantage  likely  to  arise  from  inunction  on  the  region 
of  the  liver.  *'  It  is  sometimes  difiicult  in  cases  of 
diseased  liver,  especially  if  attended  with  dropsy,  to 
introduce  mercury  into  the  constitution  ;  under  such 
circumstances,  the  best  absorbing  surface  should  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  friction  ;  such  parts  of 
the  body  as  have  the  finest  cuticle,  as  between  the  fin- 
gers, in  the  axilla,  or  groin,  absorb  most  readily,  and 
if  the  cuticle  be  removed  by  blisters,  from  any  part  of 
the  body,  such  a  surface  will  be  found  best  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  absorption.  Ulcers  frequently  absorb 
better  than  entire  surfaces,  and  in  many  cases  such  ar- 
tificial means  of  promoting  absorption  may  be  admit- 
ted.— It  is  likewise  a  subject  worth  considering,  whe- 
ther  still  greater  advantage  may  not  be  derived  from 


the  introduction  of  the  more  active  chemical  prcpara- 
tions  of  mercury  by  absorption,  than  by  the  use  of  the 
common  mercurial  ointment. — Ulcerated  surfaces  will 
absorb  the  saline  preparations  of  mercury,  while  a  sur- 
face covered  with  a  cuticle,  would  with  difficulty  ad- 
mit them.  The  quantity  of  mercury  at  any  one  time 
in  a  state  of  action  in  the  body,  is  so  small,  as  to  elude 
all  the  powers  of  chemical  inquiry.  In  repeated  trials 
with  the  most  accurate  tests  of  various  kinds,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  the  least  trace  of  mercury  in 
the  secretions  of  persons  under  salivation,  either  from 
the  internal  or  external  use  of  it." 

Of  the  scirrhosity,  which  frequently  takes  place  in  the 
liver,  and  which  may  be  considered  as  the  remains  of 
hepatitis,  we  shall  speak  under  the  article  Liver.  It 
remains  for  us  here  to  notice  a  particular  preparation 
of  mercury,  calomel;  on  the  exhibition  of  which  many 
practitioners,  but  particularly  Dr.  Curry,  one  of  the 
physicians  of  Guy's  Hospital  in  London,  lays  particu- 
lar stress  as  having  somewhat  of  a  specific  effect  in 
these  cases.  In  a  communication  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Saunders  who  condemns  the  employment  of  mercury  in 
acute  hepatitis^  he  says,  "  From  the  general  and  com- 
prehensive term  mercury,  an  exception  must  be  made 
in  favour  of  calomel,  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  liver. 
Indeed  when  we  consider  the  violence  and  rapidity 
of  the  disorder  in  many  instances,  it  does  not  seem 
possible  to  excite  a  general  mercurial  action,  sufficiently 
soon  to  overtake  and  arrest  its  progress ;  and  if  it 
were,  it  would  not  appear  adviseable  to  make  the  at- 
tempt, lest  the  suddenness  and  violence  of  such  action 
might  ultimately  be  productive  of  greater  mischief  than 
would  attend  the  original  disease  under  any  other  mode 
of  treatment.  From  this  objection,  however,  calomel 
is  entirely  free ;  as  the  good  effects  from  it  may  be  ob- 
tained not  only  more  speedily  than  in  the  other  way, 
but  without  occasioning  any  general  operation,  and, 
consequently,  without  that  injury  which  certain  con- 
stitutions experience  from  mercury  when  carried  to  that 
degree. 

"  Whether  from  the  greater  tone  of  fibre  in  tempe- 
rate and  cold,  than  in  hot  climates,  from  the  increased 
action  of  the  liver  as  a  secretory  organ  in  these  last, 
or  from  both  of  these  circumstances  ;  certain  it  is, 
that  hepatitis  in  Europe  partakes  much  more  of  the 
nature  of  simple  inflammation,  than  hepatitis  in  India; 
and,  of  course,  the  simple  antiphlogistic  plan  of  cure 
will  of  itself  be  oftener  successful  in  the  former  than 
in  the  latter  variety  of  disease.  From  my  own  prac- 
tice, however,  in  this  country,  as  well  as  from  com- 
paring it  with  that  of  others,  1  am  as  firmly  convinced 
as  I  can  be  of  any  medical  fact,  that,  by  the  curly  and 
free  administration  of  calomel,  I  have  saved  many  a 
pound  of  blood  which  must  otherwise  have  been  taken 
away,  to  alleviate  the  urgent  symptoms  of  hepatic  in- 
flammation. In  proof  of  this  I  could  adduce  a  great 
number  of  cases  ;  but  some  have  occurred  to  me  lately, 
both  in  the  hospital  and  in  private  practice,  which  are 
particularly  illustrative  of  the  benefit  derived  from  ca- 
lomel in  all  inflammatory  affections  in  which  the  liver 
is  any  wise  concerned ;  as,  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  from 
the  pain  being  seated  in  the  left  side  of  the  thorax. 
Aa 
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and  no  symptom  present  which  clearly  indicated  hepatic 
aiicction,  they  were  at  first  considered  as  peripneumo- 
nic  or  pleiiriiic,  and  treated  accordingly,  by  local  and 
general  blood-lc-ting,  purging  with  infusion  of  senna, 
blisters  to  the  part,  and  the  use  of  antirnonial  diapho- 
retics. Notwithstanding  these  remedies,  however,  no 
considerable  or  permanent  relief  was  obtained,  until 
their  failure  led  me  to  suspect,  that  the  liver  was  the 
primary  feat  oF  the  complaint,  and  the  remote  thoracic 
pa  n  only  symptomafic.  Upon  this  impression,  I  im- 
mediately put  in  practice  the  mode  which  1  had  be- 
fore employed  with  success  in  obvious  cases  of  hepatic 
imiammation  :  of  giving  three  or  four  grains  of  calo- 
mel every  four  or  six  hours,  as  the  uigency  of  the 
Si  mptoms  required  ;  and  with  the  effect  of  entirely 
removing  the  pain^and  difficulty  of  breathing  in  the 
course  of  the  night. 

"  As  in  most  other  cases,  calomel  given  in  such 
doses,  2nd  at  such  intervals,  proves  considerably  pur- 
gative, it  might  be  concluded,  that  its  good  effects 
here  were  entirely  owing  to  its  cathartic  power.  This 
is  in  a  great  measure  true,  but  it  is  so  only  in  a  parti- 
cular sense  ol  the  term  cathartic,  and  therefore  re- 
quires explanation.  The  bowels  may  be  repeatedly 
cleared  by  other  purgatives  without  much  relief ;  and 
even  calomel  is  often  attended  with  little  if  any  more 
advantage,  if  it  pass  very  speedily  through  the  intes- 
tines. The  mode  in  which  alone  it  proves  effectual,  is, 
bv  cmulging  the  biliary  ducts  ;  and  the  evidence  and 
measure  of  its  salutary  operation  is,  the  quantity  of 
bile  which  it  evacuates  by  stool.  Though  its  eft'ects, 
then,  be  ultimately  that  of  a  cathartic,  yet  it  is  not 
simply  as  such  that  it  is  useful,  but  by  acting  speciti- 
cally,  and  being  a  cholagogue,  or  evacuant  of  bile." 

l3r.  Curry  here,  to  explain  the  reason  why  a  medi- 
cine possessing  such  a  property  should  be  especially 
serviceable  in  hepatitis,  adverts  to  the  great  relief  af- 
forded hy  drawing  out  the  milk  where  the  breast  of  a 
woman  has  become  inflamed  after  lying-in;  little  else 
being  necessary  than  emptying  the  lactiferous  ducts  at 
the  bci;;inning,  and  repeating  it  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  milk  re-accumulates :  the  inflammatory  action  of  the 
vessels  often  subsiding  spontaneou'^ly,  when  this  cause 
of  distension  and  irritation  is  removed.  "  Though," 
says  he,  "  the  means  employed  in  hepatitis  are  neces. 
sarilj^  different,  yet  the  effect  is  the  same ;  the  general 
distension  of  the  liver  is  lessened  by  emulging  it  of  its 
bile,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  secreted  in  larger 
quantity,  from  t)ie  increased  action  of  the  vena  porta", 
is  prevented  from  passing  freely  into  the  duodenum, 
in  consequence  of  the  hepatic  and  common  ducts  par- 
taking of  the  inflammatory  state.  The  general  chola- 
gogue  power  of  calomel,  is  well  known  to  all  those 
who  have  practised  in  hot  climates,  and  particularly 
in  India;  and  it  now  begins  to  be  admitted  by  prac- 
titioners in  this  country,  wh<j  are  attentive  to  its  ope- 
ration. But  its  having  this  effect  in  acute  hepatitis, 
can  only  depend  on  its  lessening  or  removing,  in  the 
iiist  instance,  that  inflammatory  constriction  of  the 
ducts  which  occasions  the  bile  to  be  retained  in  the 
liver ;  for  (as  has  been  already  observed)  other  medi- 
ciues,  the  general  cathartic  effect  ol'  M'hich.  is  much 


greater  than  that  of  calomel,  are  by  no  means  of  equal 
service.  It  amounts,  I  think,  to  a  proof  of  this  opi- 
nion, that  even  calomel  fails  if  it  pass  through  the 
bowels  quickly;  and  that  1  have  often  been  obliged 
to  assist  its  relaxing  power  on  the  biliary  ducts,  by 
joining  it  with  opium  and  antimonial  powder,  especi- 
ally the  former,  which  I  give  to  the  amount  of  a  grain 
or  more  every  six  hours,  or  as  often  as  the  urgency 
of  the  pain  renders  necessary.  Under  this  management, 
I  have  repeatedly  found  the  urgent  symptoms  abata 
considerably,  many  hours  before  any  alvine  evacuation 
took  place,  and,  of  course,  before  the  calomel  could 
be  said  to  act  as  a  cathartic  :  in  some  cases  too,  where 
no  evacuation  followed,  it  became  necessary  to  give 
cathartic  medicines  afterwards,  in  order  to  secure  the 
relief  which  the  calomel  had  procured,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  pain  and  dyspnoea  from  returning  ;  which 
they  were  apt  to  do,  if  the  liver  was  not.  emptied' 
while  under  the  relaxing  influence  of  the  calomel  and 
opium." 

Where  the  stomach  sympathises  so  much  with  the  in- 
flammatory condition  of  the  liver,  as  to  become  ex. 
tremely  irritable,  and  to  reject  every  thing 'by  vomiting. 
Dr.  Curry  says,  he  has,  with  the  best  eficcts,  prescribed 
calomel,  freed  from  its  muriatic  acid,  by  trituration 
with  lime  water.  This  appears  to  be  so  much  less  ir- 
ritating to  the  stomach  and  bowels  than  ciiiomei,  that, 
when  joined  with  opiates,  it  will  be  retained  with  ease; 
and  the  efi'ects  of  it  in  allaying  pain,  retching,  and 
other  urgent  symptoms  in  hepatic  inflammation,  are 
very  remarkable. 

When  suppuration  takes  place  in  the  liver,  as  soon 
as  this  is  evident  from  the  S)mp!oms,  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  some  to  give  the  cinchona,  four  or  Ave 
times  a  day,  increasing  the  dose,  so  that  the  patient 
shall  take  from  three  drachms  to  half  an  ounce  every 
twenty-four  hours.  Tiiis  is  done  with  a  view  to  coun- 
teract the  hectic  which  usually  supervenes  in  such 
cases.  If  the  abscess  points  externally,  we  are  to 
open  it  as  soon  as  possible  ;  provided  it  clearly  appears, 
from  the  immtrbility  of  the  swelling,  &c..that  the  liver 
adheres  to  the  peritonceum ;  and  the  d-ose  of  the  bark 
may  then  be  increased  to  gj.  or  gij.  every  twenty-foup 
hours.  This  medicine  is  also  used  in  the  same  manner, 
if  from  the  purulent  or  ichorous  stools  of  the  patient, 
it  appears  that  the  abscess  has  broken  into  the  duode- 
num. Kit  discharges  itself  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, it  is  manifest,  that  the  chance  of  the  patient's 
recovery  is  very  little. 

HEPATIRRHCE'A,  (■/jTcui^coix-,  from_t;7rap,  the  liver y 
and        to  Jloxs)  ;  a  species  of  diarrhcea.   Isee  Diarr- 

HCEA. 

HKPATOCF/LE,  (ijTritro/tTjAvj,  from  r^-tfa^^,  the 
liver,  and  kijAij,  a  tumor);  a  hernia,  in  which  a 
portion  of  the  liver  protrudes  jiflirough  the  abdominal' 
parietes. 

JIEPATO'RIUM;  the  same  as  Eupatorium.  See 

El'PATORlUSI. 

HEPFA'NDRIA,  (from  f-tfra,  seven,  and  avi;p,  a 
man)  ;  in  botany,  the  seventh  class  in  Linnaeus's  sexual 
method,  consisting  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flow- 
ers, Avhich  have  seven  sta.Tiina  or  male  organs.  The 
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orders  are  four,  derived  from  the  number  of  styles  or 
female  organs.    See  Botany. 

HEPTAPHY'LLUM,  (from  ertU,  seven,  and 
>.w,  a  leaf).    See  Tokmentilla. 

HERA'CYLUM  SPONDY'LIUM ;  the  systema- 
tic  name  of  the  spondylium  of  the  shops.    See  Spox- 

HERB,  in  botany;  a  name  by  which  Linnasus  de- 
nominates that  portion  of  every  vegetable,  vcliich  arises 
from  the  root,  and  is  terminated  by  the  fructification. 
It  comprehends,  1,  The  trunk,  stalk,  or  stem.  2.  The 
leaves.  3.  Those  minute  external  parts  called  by  the 
same  author,  the  fulcra,  or  supports  of  plants.  4.  The 
buds,  or,  as  he  terms  them,  the  icinter-quarter's  of  the 
future  vegetable. 

IIE'RBA  BRITA'NNICA.  See  Hydrolapathum. 
HE'RBA  SA'CRA.  See  Verbena. 
HERBACEOUS,  an  epithet  applied  to  plants  which 
have  succulent  stems  or  stalks  that  die  down  to  the 
ground  every  year.  Of  herbaceous  plants,  those  are 
annual  which  perish,  stem  and  root  and  all,  every  year; 
biennial,  which  subsist  by  the  roots  two  years  ;  percu;- 
nial,  which  are  perpetuated  by  their  roots  for  a  series 
of  years,  a  new  stem  being  produced  every  spring. 

HERBAL,  signifies  a  book  that  treats  of  the  classes, 
genera,  species,  and  virtues  of  plants.  The  same  term 
is  sometimes  also  used  for  what  is  more  usually  called 
horiuf  siccus.    See  Hortus  siccus. 

JIERB.BENNET.    See  Caryopiiyllata. 
HERB.MASTICH.    See  Marum  volgarx. 
HERB-OF-GRACE.    Sec  Gratiola. 
HERB.TRINITY.    See  Hepatica  noeilis. 
HERCULES'S  ALLHEAL.    See  Panax. 
HEREDITARY  DISEASE,  (from  hwres,  an  heir)  ; 
a  disease  which  is  continued  from  parents  to  their  chil- 
dren-   See  Disease. 

HERMAN  (Paul),  a  famous  botanist  in  the  17th 
century,  was  born  at  Halle,  in  Saxony.  He  practise^ 
physic  in  the  isle  of  Ceylon,  and  was  afterwards  made 
professor  of  botany  atLeyden,  where  he  died  in  1695. 
He  wrote  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the  public  gar- 
den at  Leyden,  and  a  work  intitled  '■'■Florce  Lugduno- 
Butavce  Jioref.'" 

HERMA'NNIA,  so  called^  in  honour  of  Herman 
Boerhaave.  It  is  the  name  of  a  herb  in  Africa  of  which 
Boerliaave  enumerates  seven  species  ;  whose  virtues  are 
similar  to  those  of  marshmallows.  Linnaeus  describes 
seventeen  species  of  this  genus. 

HERMAPHRODITE,  (of  the  Greek  fpy.a(ppodtfos, 
a  compound  of 'EpjU.Tjj,  Mercury,  and  Aipfo jjrij,  Fenusj 
q.  d.  a  mixture  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  i.  e,  of  male 
and  female) ;  a  term  generally  understood  to  signify 
a  human  creature  possessed  of  both  sexes,  or  who  has 
the  parts  of  generation  both  of  male  and  female.  This 
term,  however,  is  applied  also  to  other  animals,  and 
even  to  plants,  llermaphrodiius  was  originally  a  pro- 
per name,  applied  by  the  heathen  mythologists  to  a 
fabulous  deity,  whom  some  represent  as  a  son  of  //tr- 
mes.  Mercury,  and  Aphrodite,  Venus ;  and  who,  be- 
ing desperately  in  love  with  tiie  nymph  Salmasis,  ob- 
tained of  the  gods  to  have  hi«  body  and  hers  united 
into  one.  The  Greeks  call  hermaphrodites^  ayS^ayvya, 


androglni,  q.  d,  men-women.    See  the  article  An. 

DKOGYXLS. 

In  a  paper  by  Mr.  Hunter,  in  the  69th  volume  of 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  hermaphrodites  are  di- 
vided into  natural  and  unnatural  or  monstrous.  The 
first  belongs  to  the  more  simple  orders  of  animals,  of 
which  there  are  a  much  greater  number  than  of  the 
more  perfect.  The  unnatural  takes  place  in  eTery  tribe 
of  animals  having  distinct  sexes,  but  is  more  common 
in  some  than  in  others.  The  human  species,  our  au- 
thor  imagines,  has  the  fewest;  never  having  seen  them 
in  that  species,  nor  in  dogs  ;  but  in  the  horse,  sheep, 
and  black  cattle,  they  are  very  frequent. 

From  INIr.  Hunter's  account,  however,  it  does  not 
appear  that  such  a  creature  as  a  perfect  hermaphrodite 
has  ever  existed.  All  the  hermaphrodites  which  he  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  had  the  appearance  of  fe- 
males, and  were  generally  thought  such.  In  the  horse 
they  are  very  frequent;  and  in  the  most  perfect  of  this 
kind  he  ever  saw,  the  testicles  had  come  down  out  of 
the  abdomen,  into  the  place  where  the  udder  should 
have  been,  and  appeared  like  an  udder,  not  so  pendu- 
lous as  the  scrotum  in  the  male  of  such  animals.  There 
were  also  two  nipples,  of  which  horses  have  no  per- 
fect form  ;  being  blended,  iu  them,  with  the  sheath  or 
prepuce,  of  which  there  was  none  here.  The  external 
female  parts  were  exactly  similar  to  those  of  a  perfect 
female;  but  instead  of  a  common-sized  clitoris,  there 
was  one  about  five  or  six  inches  long ;  which,  when 
erect,  stood  almost  directly  backwards. 

A  foal-ass  very  similar  to  the  above  was  killed,  and 
the  following  appearances  were  observed  on  dissection. 
The  testicles  were  not  come  down  as  in  the  former, 
possibly  because  the  creature  Avas  too  young.  It  had 
also  two  nipples;  but  there  was  no  penis  passing  round 
the  pubes  to  the  belly,  as  in  the  perfect  male  ass.  The 
external  female  parts  Avere  similar  to  those  of  the  shc- 
ass.  Within  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  was  placed 
the  clitoris;  but  much  longer  than  that  of  a  true  fe- 
male, being  about  five  inches  long.  The  vagina  was 
open  a  little  farther  than  the  opening  of  the  urethra 
into  it,  and  then  became  obliterated  ;  from  thence,  up 
to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  there  was  no  canal.  At 
the  fundus  of  the  common  uterus  it  was  hollow,  or  had 
a  cavity  in  it,  and  then  divided  into  two,  viz.  a  right 
and  a  left,  called  the  horns  of  the  uterus,  which  were 
also  pervious.  Beyond  the  termination  of  the  two 
horns  were  placed  the  ovaria,  as  in  the  true  female ; 
but  the  Fallopian  tubes  could  not  be  found.  From 
the  broad  ligaments,  to  the  edges  of  which  the  horns 
of  the  uterus  and  ovaria  were  attached,  there  passed 
towards  each  groin  a  part  similar  to  the  round  liga- 
ments in  the  female,  which  were  continued  into  the 
rings  off  the  abdominal  muscles;  but  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  there  was  continued  with  them  a  processor 
theca  of  the  peritonceumj  similar  to  the  tunica  vaginalis 
comrannis  in  the  male  ass;  and  in  these  thecae  w^ire 
found  the  testicles,  but  no  vasa  deferentia  could  be 
observed  passing  from  them. 

In  most  species  of  animals,  the  productir.n  of  her. 
maphrodites  appears  to  be  the  effect  of  chance  ;  but 
ia  the  black  cattle  it  seems  to  be  au  e^tablished  prin- 
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ciple  of  their  propagation.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
and,  as  far  as  hath  yet  been  discovered,  appears  to  be 
universal,  that  when  a  cow  brings  forth  two  calves, 
one  of  them  a  bull,  and  the  other  a  cow  to  appear- 
ance, the  cow  is  unfit  for  propagation,  but  the  bull- 
calf  becomes  a  very  proper  bull.  They  are  known 
not  to  breed^they  do  not  even  show  the  least  inclina- 
tion for  the  bull,  nor  does  the  bull  ever  take  the  least 
notice  of  them.  Among  the  country  people  in  Eng- 
land, this  kind  of  calf  is  called  z,  free-martin ;  and 
this  singularity  is  just  as  well  known  among  the  far- 
mers as  either  cow  or  bull.  When  they  are  preserved, 
it  is  for  the  purposes  of  an  ox,  or  spayed  heifer,  viz. 
to  yoke  with  the  oxen,  or  fatten  for  the  table.  They 
arc  much  larger  than  either  the  bull  or  the  cow,  and 
the  horns  grow  longer  and  bigger,  being  very  similar 
to  those  of  an  ox.  The  bellow  of  a  free-martin  is 
similar  to  that  of  an  ox,  and  the  meat  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  ox  or  spayed  heifer,  viz.  much  finer  in  the  fibre 
than  either  the  bull  or  cow  ;  and  they  are  more  sus- 
ceptible of  growing  fat  with  good  food.  By  some  they 
are  supposed  to  exceed  the  ox  and  heifer  in  delicacy  of 
taste,  and  bear  a  higher  price  at  market ;  this,  how- 
ever, does  not  always  hold,  and  Ivlr.  Hunter  gives  an 
instance  of  the  contrary.  The  Romans,  who  called 
the  bull  taurus,  spoke  also  of  taurw,  in  the  feminine 
gender,  different  from  cows.  Stephens  observes,  that 
it  was  thought  they  meant  by  this  word  barren  cows, 
who  obtained  the  name  because  they  did  not  conceive 
any  more  than  bulls.  He  also  quotes  a  passage  from 
Columella,  lib.  vi.  cap.  22.  "  And,  like  the  taurce, 
which  occupy  the  place  of  fertile  cows,  should  be  re- 
jected or  sent  away."  He  likewise  quotes  Varro,  De 
re  rustica,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  "  The  cow  which  is  barren 
is  called  taura.^^  From  which  we  may  reasonably  con- 
jecture,  that  the  Romans  had  not  the  idea  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  production. 

Of  these  creatures  Mr.  Hunter  dissected  three,  and 
the  following  appearances  were  observed  in  the  most, 
perfect  of  them.  The  external  parts  were  rather 
smaller  than  in  the  cow.  The  vagina  passed  on,  as  in 
the  cow,  to  the  opening  of  the  urethra,  and  then  it 
began  to  contract  into  a  small  canal,  which  passed  on 
to  the  division  of  the  uterus  into  the  two  horns ;  each 
horn  passing  along  the  edge  of  the  broad  ligament 
laterally  towards  the  ovaria.  At  the  termination  of 
these  horns  were  placed  both  the  ovaria  and  testicles, 
both  of  which  were  nearly  about  the  size  of  a  small 
nutmeg.  No  Fallopiantu  bes  could  be  found.  The 
testicles  had  vasa  dcferentia,  but  imperfect.  The  left 
one  did  not  come  near  the  testicle  ;  the  right  only  came 
€lose  to  it,  but  did  not  terminate  in  the  body  called 
epididymis.  They  were  both  pervious,  and  opened 
into  the  vagina  near  the  opening  of  the  urethra.  On 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder,  or  between  the 
uterus  and  bladder,  were  the  two  bags  called  the  vesi- 
eulce  seminales  in  the  male,  but  smaller  than  what  they 
are  in  the  bull  :  the  ducts  opened  along  with  the  vasa 
deferentia. 

Concerning  hermaphrodites  of  the  human  species, 
much  has  been  written,  and  many  laws  enacted  about 
them  in  different  nations ;  but  th&  existence  of  them 


is  justly  disputed.  Mr.  Cheselden,  in  his  popul&r 
book  of  Anatomy,  exhibited  the  parts  of  what  he  calls 
"  an  hermaphrodite  negro,  which  was  neither  sex 
perfect,  but  a  wonderful  mixture  of  both."  This  per- 
son was  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  in  shape  per- 
fectly male.  In  his  engraved  figures,  well  known  to 
anatomical  students,  he  exhibits  a  view  of  the  supposed 
clitoris,  which,  when  erected,  he  says,  appeared  al- 
most as  large  as  a  man's  penis.  What  he  denominates 
labia,  is  a  divided  scrotum  ;  in  which  were  found  per- 
fect testicles,  with  all  »their  vessels.  He  also  makes 
out  the  nymphce,  and  shows  the  entrance  into  the  va~ 
gina,  where  were  to  be  seen  carunculae  myrtiformes, 
&c.  The  other  figure  Mr.  Cheselden  denominates, 
"  another  hermaphrodite,  whose  shape  was  rather  fe- 
male than  male,  but  too  young  to  have  female  breasts, 
or  a  beard,  like  a  male,  upon  the  face."  In  this  are 
also  described  the  glans  clitoridis,  the  nymphae,  the 
labia  with  testicles  in  them,  the  entrance  into  the  va- 
gina, &c.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  no  ac- 
count of  the  dissection  of  these  subjects ;  otherwise  it 
is  probable  the  circumstance  of  the  particular  sex,  in 
either  of  these  cases,  would  have  been  by  no  means 
equivocal.  Dr.  Parsons,  indeed,  wrote  a  treatise  on 
this  subject,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  explode  the 
notion  as  a  vulgar  error.  According  to  him,  all  the 
hermaphrodites  that  have  appeared,  were  only  women, 
whose  clitoris,  from  some  cause  or  other,  was  over- 
grown ;  and,  in  particular,  that  this  was  the  case  with 
an  Anglo-woman,  shown  in  London  as  an  hermaphro- 
dite  some  time  ago.  An  instance  of  an  enlargement  of 
this  part,  though  by  no  means  such  as  to  bring  the  sex 
of  the  party  into  question,  occurs  under  the  article 
Clitoris.  Indeed,  the  examinations  of  modern  aua- 
tomists,  into  the  real  state  of  those  persons  whom  the 
ignorant  have  designated  hermaphrodites,  seems  to 
have  put  an  end  to  that  absurd  supposition  :  as  these 
curious  cases  ought  not  to  escape  us,  and  we  can  no 
where  more  properly  notice  them,  we  shall  here  ex- 
tract, from  the  earliest  numbers  of  that  popular  work 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  an  ex- 
tract from  Dr.  A.  Duncan's  remarks  on  these  singular 
malformations,  and  a  concise  account  of  two  recent 
cases  of  this  kind. 

To  render  his  account  as  complete  as  possible,  the 
Dr.  gives  us  : — 1.  The  history  of  a  peculiar  instance 
in  the  male.  2.  A  description  of  the  urinary  organs. 
3.  An  account  of  other  deviations  from  the  natural 
structure  common  to  both  sexes.  4.  A  description  of 
the  genital  organs  in  the  male.  5.  A  description  of 
the  genital  organs  in  the  female.  To  these  he  adds 
some  general  observations,  for  which  we  must  refer  to 
the  work.  The  case  of  Matthew  Ussem,  a  German 
traveller,  well  known  in  this  country,  is  selected  as  a 
suitable  example  of  the  usual  appearances  in  the  male, 
and  is  thus  described  : — 

In  the  region  of  the  pubes,  in  a  considerable  de- 
pression formed  by  the  penis,  below  two  oblique  pro- 
ti-berances  at  the  sides  and  the  projecting  abdomen 
above,  there  is  a  tumor,  nearly  hemispherical,  about 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  lively  red  colour. 
Its  surface  is  granulated,  and  always  moistened  or  co- 
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rered  with  a  white  mucus.  At  the  inferior  edge  on 
each  side  there  is  a  papilla  with  a  small  aperture,  from 
which  a  transparent  fluid  continually  flows,  either  in 
drops  or  in  small  jets.  Through  these  apertures  he 
can  introduce  a  bent  blunt  probe  about  four  inches 
upoa  the  left  side,  and  almost  five  on  the  right.  Above 
those  papillae  the  tumor  is  more  prominent,  especially 
on  the  left  side,  and  smoother  than  on  the  rest  of  its 
surface.  It  appears  spongy,  but  has  a  considerable 
degree  of  firmness  ;  and  it  is  said  to  have  gradually  in- 
creased in  size,  firmness,  and  wrinkling.  From  not 
being  covered  with  the  common  teguments,  it  is  con- 
siderably sensible,  but  not  remarkably  so,  unless  when 
rudely  touched.  In  the  morning,  on  getting  out  of 
bed,  the  tumor  is  less,  and  gradually  increases  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  especially  after  fatigue.  It  cannot 
be  reduced,  nor. is  its  size  diminished  by  pressure.  The 
knobs  above  the  ureters  only  yield  a  little^  but  soon 
recover  their  former  prominence. 

Immediately  under  this  tumor  the  penis  is  situated. 
They  are  separated  by  a  transverse  cleft,  which  is 
acutely  sensible,  and  apparently  deep,  but  on  exami- 
nation it  proves  shallow.  The  penis  itself  is  short, 
being  scarcely  two  inches  long,  or  at  most  three,  when 
in  a  kind  of  semi-erection — all  that  it  ever  attains. 
Its  thickness  and  colour  are  natural  ;  but  the  glans, 
which  always  remains  uncovered,  is  as  if  cleft  nearly 
half  its  depth,  from  above  downwards,  and  laid  open ; 
so  that  its  upper  surface  is  flat,  and  of  a  lively  red, 
being  covered  only  with  a  smooth  thin  membrane. 
Between  the  lobes  thus  formed,  there  is  a  groove  re- 
sembling an  urethra  laid  open.  At  the  end  of  the 
urethra,  next  the  body,  part  of  the  caput  gallinaginis 
was  seen  some  years  ago ;  at  present  it  is  covered  with 
the  tumor,  and  there  is  the  appearance  of  a  canal  con- 
tinued inwards.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  penis  the 
prepuce  is  entirely  wanting  ;  below,  there  is  a  small 
fold  of  the  skin,  resembling  a  portion  of  prepuce  con- 
nected with  the  glans  by  a  fraenum. 

The  scrotum  is  large  and  natural  in  its  appearance, 
and  contains  the  testicles,  of  which  the  left  descends 
a  little  lower  that  the  right ;  and  the  spermatic  cords 
may  be  felt  descending  more  obliquely  than  usual. 
Some  years  ago,  before  (he  testicles  descended,  the 
scrotum  had  a  triangular  form,  and  was  pointed  down- 
wards. 

On  each  side  of  the  tumor  there  is  a  considerable 
protuberance.  These  diverge  from  the  root  of -the  pe- 
nis upwards  j  and  on  examining  them,  the  spines  of  the 
ossa  pubis  may  be  distinctly  felt,  unnaturally  separated 
from  each  other.  By  the  anus,  the  separation  of  the 
ossa  pubis  is  still  more  distinctly  perceived,  the  in- 
terval being  filled  up  partly  by  the  deformed  blad- 
der, and  below,  where  the  corpora  cavernosa  join  the 
urethra,  by  a  transverse  ligament  like  a  cord  or  thick 
band. 

The  situation  of  the  umbilicus  is  also  uncommon, 
for  instead  of  being  in  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  the 
cicatrix,  where  the  umbilical  vessels  were  attached,  is 
found  in  the  hypogastric  region,  connected  with  the 
top  of  the  tumor,  and  a  little  to  the  left. 

The  malformation,  Dr.  Duncan  says,  consists  in  the 


absence  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  urinary  bladder, 
while  the  posterior  portion  is  protruded  forward 
through  the  muscles  and  integuments  which  commonly 
cover  it,  so  that  the  ureters  open  externally,  and  there 
is  a  constant  involuntary  discharge  of  urine  through 
them.  Thus,  in  fact,  the  interior  surface  of  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  bladder  is  seen  externally  form- 
ing a  tumor  on  the  surface  of  the  abdomen.  This 
tumor  is  commonly  seated  very  low  in  the  region  of 
the  pubes,  immediately  above  the  parts  of  generation, 
and  surrounded  by  a  considerable  depression  of  the 
neighbouring  muscles  and  integuments.  Its  size  varies 
from  that  of  a  nut  to  that  of  the  fist.  Its  shape  is 
somewhat  hemispherical,  the  transverse  diameter  being 
in  general  the  longest.  Its  colour  is  red,  either  pale 
and  lively,  or  dark  and  almost  liver-coloured.  Its  sur- 
face is  irregular,  being  commonly  wrinkled,  granulat- 
ed, or  tuberculated.  Its  appearance  is  frequently 
compared  to  fungous  or  excoriated  flesh,  in  which,  in 
one  case,  a  number  of  small  glands,  like  millet  seeds, 
were  seen.  It  is,  however,  commonly  covered  with 
epidermis,  and  when  more  accurately  examined,  it 
appears  to  consist  of  spongy  granulations,  with  small 
intervening  lacunse,  or  to  resemble  somewhat  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  tongue,  but  without  any  follicu- 
lar appearance.  Its  surface  is  moist,  and  often  covered 
with  mucus,  to  defend_it  from  the  acrimony  of  the 
urine,  exactly  as  the  internal  surface  of  the  bladder 
is  in  common  cases.  Its  texture  is  described  as  mem- 
branous  or  spongy,  with  a  considerable  degree  of  firm- 
ness,  or  vascular  and  pulpy,  or  parenchymatous,  with 
glandular  pores,  said  to  pour  out,  when  cut  into,  a 
liquor  having  a  urinous  smell.  The  sensibility  of  this 
mass  seems  to  have  been  exquisite  in  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  cases,  in  others  by  no  means  remarkable.  In 
some  individuals  it  was  exceedingly  subject  to  hae- 
morrhagy,  and  in  others  the  acrimony  of  the  urine 
had  produced  considerable  excoriation,  and  even  gan- 
grene. 

From  the  surface  of  the  spongy  tumor  there  is  a 
constant  exsudation  of  a  limpid  fluid.  On  examination, 
this  is  generally  discovered  to  proceed  from  two  aper- 
tures, which  are  commonly  found  on  two  of  the  prin- 
cipal  tubercles,  forming  mammillary  processes  or  pa- 
pillae. In  foetuses  and  infants  they  are  placed  in  the 
transverse  diameter  of  the  tumor,  but  seem  gradually 
to  get  lower  as  the  child  gets  older,  until  at  last,  in 
adults,  they  are  situated  in  the  lower  edge.  In  one 
case  only  they  were  observed  in  the  upper  edge.  They 
are  generally  placed,  symmetrically,  one  on  each  side, 
at  a  greater  or  «maller  distance  from  each  other. 
Through  these  apertures,  some,  of  themselves,  were  in 
the  habit  of  introducing  bent  probes  or  bougies,  to 
the  height  of  several  inches  ;  and  when  the  passage  of 
the  fluid  through  them  was  obstructed,  either  acciden- 
tally, or  by  design,  the  uneasiness  was  very  great  un- 
til the  obstruction  was  removed,  when  the  urine  would 
spout  forth  with  considerable  force. 

From  the  mere  external  appearance  it  might  have 
been  inferred,  that  the  apertures  were  the  mouths  of 
the  ureters,  and  that  the  spongy  mass  was  a  portion  of 
the  bladder ;  but,  from  the  internal  examination  of 
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some  cases  of  this  malformation,  the  truth  of  these 
conclusions  has  been  demonstrated. 

In  two  female  cases,  described  in  the  Edin.  Journ. 
by  Mr.  Coates  and  Mr.  Astley  Cooper,  these  circum- 
stancis  apply  in  a  great  deforce.  For  that  described  by 
the  former  gentleman,  see  plate  V.  fig.  1,  where  the  tu- 
mor seen  in  the  centre  of  the  hypogastric  region,  is  the 
interior  surlacc  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  bladder, 
inverted  and  protruded  through  the  abdominal  muscles 
and  integuments.  Behind  the  centre  of  the  upper 
edge  of  this  tumor,  the  umbilical  scar  is  concealed. 
The  chink  in  the  centre  of  tiie  lower  edge  is  the  ure- 
thra inferioris.  At  the  sides  of  this  chink  are  two 
papillje,  through  which  the  ureters  open  externally. 
}5elow  it,  is  the  impervious  vagina  ;  and,  immediately 
below  (he  vagina,  the  anus  is  seen  thrown  remarkably 
forwards.  The  two  pyramidal  tumors  at  the  sides  of 
the  vagina,  Mr.  Coates  says,  are  probably  substitutes 
for  (he  external  labia,  and  the  small  triangular  bodies 
within  them  are  perhaps  nymphae; 

The  external  appearances  in  Mr.  Cooper's  case  are 
shown  in  the  plate,  at  fig.  2.  a,  Is  the  inverted  por- 
tion of  the  bladder,  forming  a  fungus,  Avith  various 
projections,  b,  A  cicatrix,  showing  where  the  umbi- 
lical vessels  passed,  above  the  fungus,  and  close  to  it. 
c,  c,  External  orifices  of  the  ureters,  d,  The  vagina. 
e,  J'he  anus. 

When  examined  after  death,  the  external  labia  pu- 
dendi,  in  this  subject,  were  found  to  recede  from  each 
other  more  than  usual,  and  discovered  the  total  want 
of  the  nympficB  and  meatus  urinarius  ;  as  the  lower  part 
of  the  fungus  extended  downwards  so  as  to  occupy  the 
iisual  situation  of  the  glans  clitoridis  and  meatus.  The 
vagina  maintained  its  usual  situation,  but  was  destitute 
of  any  appearance  of  hymen,  and  had  no  extension  of 
perinjenm  over  its  orifice.  It  was  of  the  common  size 
of  the  virgin  vagina. 

Upon  dissection,  it  was  discovered  that  the  bones  of 
the  pubes,  at  their  symphysis,  were  separated  from 
each  other  to  the  distance  of  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  two 
inches,  and  that  the  abdominal  muscles  immediiiteiy 
above  the  usual  situation  of  the  symphysis  were  want- 
ing ;  so  that  the  bladder  was  devoid  of  any  covering 
from  these.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  and  looking 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  the  urinary  bladder  was 
seen  forced  through  the  aperture  of  the  skin  and  ab- 
dominal muscles,  but  with  its  anterior  portion  want- 
ing ;  so  that  the  fungous  surface  upon  the  anterior 
part  of  the  abdomen  was  the  posterior  part  of  the 
bladder,  with  the  ureters  terminating  in  it.  From 
within,  it  appeared  puckered  at  its  edges,  and  adhered 
firmly  to  the  margin  of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  skin. 
The  ureters,  which  opened  through  the  lower  part  of 
the  fungus,  were  uncommonly  large,  and  had  served  the 
purpose  of  reservoirs.  The  kidneys  were  also  more 
than  double  their  usual  size,  owing  entirely  to  their 
pulvcs  and  infundibula  being  enlarged  ;  for  the  secret- 
ing part  did  not  appear  altered.  The  corpora  caver- 
nosa of  the  clitoris  were  attached,  in  the  usual  man- 
,  ner,  to  the  bones  of  the  pehis.  Their 'muscles,  though 
small,  wer,e  distinctly  formed,  as  were  also  the  plexus 
rciiJorm.es.    The  corpora  cavernosa  did  not  pass  oa 


either  side  in  a  straight  line  towards  the  glans,  but  in 
a  semicircular  direction  ;  and,  on  tracing  them  towards 
the  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  they  appeared  terminat- 
ing on  each  side  in  a  glans  situated  in  the  middle  of 
the  labium,  and  covered  with  a  portion  of  skin  re- 
sembling the  prepuce.  The  glans  of  one  side  was 
-about  two  inches  distant  from  the  glans  on  the  other. 
The  uterus  and  its  appendages  were  unaltered,  the 
other  viscera  of  the  abdomen  were  in  a  sound  state, 
and  the  rectum  terminated  in  its  usual  manner  in  tha 
anus. 

The  explanation  of  these  appearances,  which  have 
necessarily  deranged  the  genital  system,  though  with- 
out the  smallest  trace  of  interference  loilh  the  other 
sex,  Mr.  Cooper  says,  is  simple.  The  lusus  naturae 
consists,  as  in  other  cases,  in  a  deficiency  of  the  skin 
and  abdominal  muscles  anterior-to  the  urinary  bladder  ; 
in  the  want  of  the  anterior  half  of  the  bladder  ;  and 
in  the  projection  of  the  posterior  part  through  the  open- 
ing in  the  abdominal  muscles,  where  it  forms  a  raw 
tumor,  upon  the  surface  of  which  the  ureters  open. 

In  his  account  of  the  sexual  orgaiis  of  the  male. 
Dr.  Duncan  says,  the  aberration  from  the  natural 
structure  of  the  penis  is  abundantly  evident.  In  a 
great  majority  of  cases,  its  shortness,  its  bifid  appear- 
ance, its  breadth  at  the  root,  its  being  impervious, 
and  (he  deficiency  or  total  absence  of  prepuce,  are  all 
remarkable.  These  deviations  also  present  consider- 
able varieties,  although  generally  they  are  of  the  same 
kind.  In  one  circumstance  they  all  necessarily  agree, 
viz.  the  imperforation  of  the  penis,  as  there  is  no 
cavity  in  the  bladder  to  which  the  canal  of  the  urethra 
could  lead.  The  situation  of  the  urethra  proves  very 
remarkable  ;  for  in  very  few  instances  on  record  does 
it  seeni  to  have  run,  as  it  naturally  does,  in  the  lower 
angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  corpora  caverno- 
sa, but  commonly  in  the  upper  angle,  giving  the  penis 
and  glans  the  appearance  of  being  inverted.  In  the 
texture  of  the  glans  nothing  remarkable  seems  to  have 
been  observed,  except  the  thickness  of  its  cuticle,  and 
this  probably  owing  to  its  never  being  covered  by  a 
prepuce,  which  was  either  entirely  wanting,  or  very 
deficient,  and  even  when  large  enough,  unnaturally 
thickened,  and  npver  covering  the  glans,  but  attached 
only  to  the  lower  half,  from  which  it  hung, down  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent.  The  prepuce,  in  these  cases, 
is  always  connected  to  the  glans  by  a  fra?num,  which 
sometimes  is  prolonged,  bisecting  (he  glans,  and  con- 
necting it  with  the  fungus  ;  or  taking  an  op\)Osite  di- 
rection, binding  the  prepuce  back  on  the  scrotum. 
In  a  few  cares,  however,  the  deviation  from  the  natural 
structure  has  appeared  to  be  much  greater.  The  tes- 
ticles seem  always  to  have  been  natural,  except  that 
in  a  few  cases  they  were  rather  small.  In  some  in- 
stances they  were  continued  in  the  scrotum,  in  others 
they  had  not  descended,  although  there  was  a  scrotum, 
and,  again,  in  some  there  seemed  to  be  no  scrotum. 
The  latter,  when  existing,  from  the  separation  of  (he 
bones  of  (he  pubes,  has  been  so  much  distended  in 
breadth,  as  to  be  rarely  pendulous,  but  rather  to  form 
a  crescent-shaped  appendage  to  the  perinaeura.  It  has 
often,  in  other  cases,  been  very  much  wrinkled,  or 
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cTcn  corrugated,  without  much  appearance  of  raphe. 
Dr.  Baillie  obserred  that  the  cellular  membrane  was  not 
spongy  as  usual,  but  of  a  Teiy  firm  compact  texture  ; 
and  that  the  septum  dividing  it  into  natural  cavities 
was  remarkably  strong.  The  prostate  gland  was 
either  natural,  or  indurated,  or  small,  or  wanting. 
The  vesiculw  seminales  also  were  either  natural,  or 
small,  or  wanting.  They  were  either  attached  to  the 
bottom  of  the  back  part  of  the  bladder,  and  occupied 
their  situation  between  the  bladder  and  recHim  as 
usual,  or  they  were  placed  immediately  below  th.-  kid- 
neys, and  adhered  to  their  infundibula.  The  epzc?eV/j/- 
seems  always  to  have  been  natural,  and  to  have 
terminated  in  the  vasa  deferentia.  The  termination  of 
these,  however,  was  exceedingly  vaiious.  The  sexual 
appetite  in  some  of  the  adults  was  strong,  in  others 
weak,  and  in  others  altogether  wanting.  From  the 
malconformation  of  the  penis,  it  is  evident  that  none 
of  them  were  capable  of  procreating  the  species. 

In  his  account  of  the  deviations  from  the  natural 
structure,  as  common  to  both  scNei,  Dr.  Duncan  par- 
ticularly remarks  as  the  most  uniform,  the  separation 
(as  in  Mr.  Cooper's  case)  of  the  bones  of  the  pi  bes, 
laying  the  foundation  of  many  other  deviations  as  a 
consequence.  The  accumulaiioii  ot  fat  in  the  direcfion 
of  the  spermatic  vessels,  is  another  general  appear- 
ance, as  are  the  variations  in  the  position  of  the  anus, 
which  is  most  commonly  thrown  very  forward,  so  as  to 
leave  litde  or  no  perinasum.  Where  the  anus  is  thrown 
forwards,  the  rectum  forms  a  large  curve  in  the  pelvis, 
so  that  the  bladder  does  not  lie  upon,  but  forms  a 
right  angle  with  it.  Another  remarkable  and  common 
occurrence  in  these  cases,  appears  to  be  the  unnatu- 
rally low  position  of  the  umbilicus ;  for  in  very  few 
instances  only  is  it  found  to  occupy  its  natural  situa- 
tion. Most  commonly  it  is  placed  in  the  hypogastric 
region,  in  the  upper  edge  of  the  protruded  bladder, 
with  which,  in  some  insiances,  it  has  been  so  blended, 
that  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  it  could  be  discovered 
after  it  had  cicatrized  ;  and  as  the  birth  of  some  of 
these  cases  did  not  fail  under  the  inspection  of  profes- 
sional men,  or  the  connexion  with  the  placenta  had 
been. destroyed  during  delivery,  or  previous  to  it,  these 
have  been  adduced,  though  without  any  appearace  of 
reason,  as  proofs  that  the  fatus  may  live  and  be  well 
nourished  in  the  uterus,  although  not  connected  with 
it  by  a  vascular  cord. 

Among  the  reptile  tribe,  such  as  worms,  snails, 
leeches,  &c.  hermaphrodites  are  very  frequent.  In 
the  memoirs  of  the  French  academy,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  the  very  extraordinary  kind  of  hermaphro- 
dites, which  not  only  have  both  sexes,  but  do  the  olhce 
of  both  at  the  same  time.  S^uch  are  earth-worms, 
round-tailed  worms  found  in  the  intestines  of  men  and 
horses,  land-snails,  and  those  of  fresh  waters,  and  all 
the  sorts  of  letches.  And,  as  all  fhese  are  reptiles,  and' 
without  bones,  M.  Poupart  concludes  it  probable,  that 
'  all  other  iiisecis  which  have  these  two  characters  are 
also  hermaphrodites. 

The  method  of  coupling  practised  in  this  class  of 
hermaphrodites,  may  be  illustrated  in  the  instance  of 
earth.worms.    These  little  creatures  creep,  two  by 


two,  out  of  holes  proper  to  receive  them,  where  they 
dispose  their  bodies  in  such  a  manner  as  that  (he  head 
of  the  one  is  turned  to  the  tail  of  the  other.  Being 
thus  stretched  lengthwise,  a  little  conical  button  or 
papilla  is  thrust  forth  by  each,  and  received  into  an 
aperture  of  the  other.  These  animals,  being  male  in 
one  part  of  the  body,  and  female  in  another,  and  the 
body  flexible  withal,  M.  Homberg  does  not  think  it 
impossible  but  that  an  earth-worm  may  couple  with 
itself,  and  be  both  father  and  mother  of  its  young  ;  an 
observation  which  appears  very  extravagant. 

Among  the  insects  of  the  soft  or  boneless  ki.nd,  there 
are  great  numbers  indeed,  which  are  so  far  frcsm  being 
hermaphrodites,  that  they  are  of  no  sex  at  all.  Of 
this  kind  are  all  caterpillars,  maggots,  and  worms,  pro- 
duced of  the  eggs  of  flies  of  all  kinds  :  but  the  reason 
of  this  is  plain ;  these  are  not  animals  in  a  perfect 
state,  but  disguises  under  which  animals  lurk.  'I  hcy 
have  no  business  with  the  propagating  of  their  species, 
but  are  to  be  transformed  into  animals  of  another 
kind,  by  the  putting  oif  their  several  coverings,  and 
tnen  only  they  are  in  their  perfect  state,  and  therefore 
then  only  show  the  dilferences  of  sex,  which  are  al- 
ways  in  the  distinct  animals,  each  being  only  male  or 
female.  These  copulate,  and  their  eggs  produce  other 
creatures,  which  show  no  sex  till  they  arrive  at  that 
perfect  state  again. 

HERMAPHRODITE  FLOWERS,  in  botany. 
These  are  so  called  by  the  sexualists,  on  account  of 
their  containing  both  the  antheras  and  stigma,  the  sup- 
posed  organs  of  gwieration,  within  the  same  calyx  and 
petals.  Of  this  kind  are  the  flowers  of  all  the  classes 
in  LinnjEUS*s  sexual  method,  except  the  classes  minicecia 
and  dicecia ;  in  the  lormer  of  which,  male  and  female 
flowers  are  produced  on  the  same  root  ;  in  the  latter, 
in  distinct  plants  from  the  same  seed,  in  the  class  po- 
lygci7iiia.'t\\Qvedir(i  always  hermaphrodite  flowers,  mixed 
wi  h  male  or  female,  or  both,  either  on  the  same 
or  distinct  roots.  In  the  plantain  tree,  the  flowers  are 
all  hermaphrodite :  in  some,  however,  the  anthera  or 
male  organ,  in  others  the  stigma  or  female  organ, 
proves  abortive.  The  flowers  in  the  former  class  are 
styled  female  hermaphrodites ;  in  the  latter,  male  her- 
maphrudites.  Hermaphrodites  are  thus  as  frequent  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  as  they  are  rare  and  scarce  in 
the  animal  one. 

HE'UMES,  (Ef,'x-^f,  the  Greek  name  of  Thoth,  or 
Thoulh ;  whom  the  Latins  call  Mercury  J.  He  was 
Chaanaan,  the  son  of  Cham  ;  and  to  him  they  ascrib.d 
the  invention  of  all  arts,  particula'ly  that  of  medicine. 
From  him  chemistry  was  called  the  Hermetic  art. 

IIERMETICAL  MEDICINE;  that  S)stem  or 
hypothesis  in  the  art  of  healing,  which  explains  the 
causes  of  diseases,  and  the  operation  of  medicines,  on 
the  principles  of  the  hermetical  philosophy,  and  parti- 
cularly on  the  system  of  aikali  and  acid.  It  has  been 
long  exploded. 

IIERMETICAL  SEAL;  a  manner  of  stopping  or 
closing  glass  vessels,  for  chemical  operations,  so  very 
accurately,  that  nothing  can  exhale  or  escape,  not 
even  the  most  subtile  spirits.  It  is  performed  by  heat- 
ing the  neck  of  the  vossel  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  till 
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it  be  ready  to  melt,  and  then,  with  a  pair  of  pincers, 
twisting  it  close  together.  This  they  call  putting  on 
Hermes^s  seal.  There  are  other  ways  of  sealing  ves- 
sels hermetically  ;  viz.  by  stopping  them  with  a  plug  or 
stopple  of  glass,  well  luted  into  the  neck  of  the  vessel  ; 
or,  by  turning  another  ovum  philosophicum  upon  that 
wherein  the  matter  is  contained. 

HERMODACTYL.    See  Hermodactylus. 

HERMODA-CTYLUS,  (of  the  Gr.  e^fj^oUnlukor, 
liermodacfyl.  Etymologists  have  always  derived  this 
word  from  Epiji^yj^,  Mercury^  and  SaKlv\o;,  a  Jinger. 
It  is  probably  named  from  Hermus,  a  river  in  Asia, 
upon  whose  banks  it  grows,  and  SxkIvXo;,  a  dale,  which 
it  is  like)  ;  the  root  of  a  species  of  colchicum,  not 
yet  ascertained.  Some  reckon  it  the  root  of  the  col- 
chicum variegatum,  or  else  of  the  iris  tiiberosa.  But 
it  is  most  generally  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  colchi- 
cum lllyricum  of  Linnaius.  It  is  of  the  shape  of  a 
heart,  flattened  on  one  side,  with  a  fiirrow  on  the 
other  ;  of  a  white  colour,  compact  and  solid,  yet  easy 
to  cut  or  powder.  This  root,  which  has  a  viscous, 
sweetish,  farinaceous  taste,  and  no  remarkable  smell, 
is  imported  from  Turkey.  This  remedy  is  totally  laid 
aside  in  the  practice  of  the  present  day.  Formerfy 
the  roots  were  esteemed  as  cathartics,  which  power, 
however,  is  wanting  in  those  that  are  brought  to  this 
country. 

HE'RNIA,  (from  e/jvoj,  a  branch  ;  because  it  pro- 
trudes  forwards)  ;  a  swelling  produced  by  the  falling 
down,  or  protrusion,  of  some  part  or  parts,  which  ought 
naturally  to  be  retained  within  the  cavity  of  the  belly. 
Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  disease  in  the  Class 
locales,  a.x\d  Order  ectopia! ;  and  defines  itanet^o^m,  or 
displacing  of  a  soft  part,  though  still  covered  with  the 
skin  and  other  integuments.  In  strictness,  the  name 
of  hernia  might,  with  propriety,  be  applied  to  every 
swelling  occasioned  by  the  dislodgment  of  parts  from 
those  boundaries  within  which,  in  a  state  of  health, 
they  are  contained  ;  but  the  general  acceptation  of  the 
term  is  more  limited. 

The  parts  of  the  human  body  in  which  herniae  usually 
appear,  are  the  groin,  scrotum,  labia  pudendi,  the 
upper  and  fore  part  of  the  thigh,  the  umbilicus,  and 
different  points  between  the  interstices  of  the  abdomi- 
nal muscles.  If  the  situation  of  such  tumors  be  va- 
rious, the  viscera  -w  hich  produce  thera  are  still  more 
so;  instances  having  occurred  of  the  stomach,  uterus, 
liver,  spleen,  and  bladder,  being  found  to  form  their 
contents.  But  a  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  omentum,  are,  from  experience,  known  to 
be  the  most  frequently  concerned  in  their  formation. 

From  these  circumstances  of  situation  and  contents, 
all  the  different  appellations  are  derived  by  which 
hernias  are  distinguished.  Thus  they  are  termed  itigui- 
nal,  scrotal,  femoral,  umbilical,  and  ventral;  from 
their  appearing  in  the  groin,  scrotum,  thigh,  navel,  or 
belly.  When  the  tumor  is  confined  to  the  groin,  the 
hernia  is  said  to  be  incomplete,  and  is  termed  bubono- 
cele ;  but  when  the  swelling  reaches  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  scrotum,  the  rupture  is  then  supposed  to  be 
complete,  and  the  disease  obtains  the  name  of  scrotal 
rupture.    Of  these  disorders  the  inguinal  hernia  is  by 


much  the  most  frequent ;  and  next  to  that  is  the  fe- 
moral. The  umbilical  is  seldom  observed  in  men,  or 
even  in  women  who  have  not  borne  children. 

The  causes  which  tend  to  the  production  of  hernia 
in  its  more  usual  form  are  these: — 1.  The  containing 
parts  of  the  abdomen  we  know  to  be  elastic  and  com. 
pressible  ;  whatever,  therefore,  tends  to  produce  a 
diminution  of  capacity  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
must  occasion  a  proportional  degree  of  risk  of  some 
of  the  contained  parts  being  pushed  from  their  natural 
situations.  Violent  coughing,  crying,  laughter,  or 
great  bodily  exertion,  are  attended  with  more  or  less 
contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  particularly 
of  the  diaphragm ;  and  as  the  contraction  of  these 
muscles  must  always  diminish  the  abdominal  cavity, 
these  causes  therefore  are  frequently  found  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  herniae.  2.  Falls,  in  consequence  of  the 
derangement  they  produce  in  the  abdominal  viscera, 
from  the  sudden  and  violent  shock  with  which  they  are 
often  attended,  are  not  unfrequently  the  immediate 
causes  of  hernias.  3.  Persons  of  a  preternatural  laxity 
of  frame  are  very  liable  to  hernia;.  The  containing 
parts  of  the  abdomen,  from  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
tone  and  firmness,  are  unable,  in  such  people,  to  resist 
on  all  occasions  the  weight  of  the  different  viscera  :  and 
they  are  therefore  more  particularly  exposed  to  disor- 
ders of  this  kind  on  the  slightest  application  of  any  of 
the  causes  already  mentioned.  4.  Sprains  are  apt  to 
induce  a  laxity  of  the  part  injured  ;  and  have  therefore 
a  similar  influence,  in  inducing  herniae,  with  general 
laxity.  5.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  people  of 
those  countries  where  oil  is  much  used  as  an  article  of 
diet  are  particularly  liable  to  herniae. 

In  whatever  parts  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  happen 
to  be  weakest,  these  various  causes  will  most  readily 
operate  in  producing  hernia  ;  and  accordingly  w  e  find, 
that  descents  of  the  bowels  usually  occur  only  in  such 
parts. 

In  whatever  situation  a  protrusion  of  any  portion  of 
the  intestines  occurs,  except  in  the  case  of  the  hernia 
congenita,  as  all  the  viscera  are  contained  within  the 
peritonaeum,  a  portion  of  that  membrane,  it  is  evident, 
must  be  carried  down,  together  with  the  parts  protrud- 
ed ;  and  in  every  such  instance,  it  is  this  portion  of 
the  peritonaeum  which  goes  down  along  with  the  gut, 
that  is  termed  the  hernial  sac.  The  size  of  this  sac  is 
various  in  different  subjects,  and  in  different  stages  of  the 
same  disorder.  On  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease, 
it  is  commonly  of  no  very  considerable  size,  as  such 
swellings  seldom  acquire  any  great  bulk  at  once  :  but 
by  repeated  descents  of  the  bowels,  it  comes  to  be 
pushed  lower  and  lower,  till  in  some  instances  its  bulk 
becomes  very  considerable  indeed  ;  and  when  in  this 
advanced  period  of  the  disorder  the  sac  happens  to  be 
laid  open,  it  is  found  to  contain  either  large  quantities 
of  omentum  or  intestine,  and  frequently  large  portions 
of  each.  As  the  peritonaeum  has  this  property  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  parts  of  the  body,  of  thickening 
according  to  the  degree  of  any  gradual  extension  ap- 
plied to  it,  so  in  many  instances  the  thickness  and  firm- 
ness of  the  hernial  sac  are  become  considerable. 

All  the  bad  symptoms  which  are  found  to  occur  i» 
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Ifiernias,  proceed,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  citlier  fi  om 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  faeces  Avhen  the  intes- 
tinal canal  forms  the  tumor,  or  from  a  stoppage  of  cir- 
culation occasioned  by  stricture  on  the  prolapsed  parts: 
so  that  the  attending  symptoms,  it  is  evident,  will  be 
always  more  or  less  hazardous,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  parts  so  protruded.  Thus,  when  omentum  alone 
forms  the  substance  of  hernial  swellings,  as  that  organ 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  immediately  necessary  for  life 
as  many  of  the  other  viscera,  such  tumors  accordingly 
are  not  so  frequently  productive  of  bad  consequences, 
at  least  they  are  seldom  in  any  degree  so  hazardous,  as 
when  a  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  either  protruded 
by  itself  or  along  with  omentum. 

Although  this,  however,  is  in  general  the  ca?e,*yet 
it  does  sometimes  happen,  that  even  an  omental  rup- 
ture i?  productive  of  no  small  degree  of  danger.  When 
a  stricture  so  complete  upon  it  occurs,  as  to  occasion  a 
stoppage  of  circulation  in  the  protruded  part,  mortifica- 
tion, with  all  its  bad  consequences,  must  be  the  certain 
event :  and  besides,  the  connection  between  the  omen- 
tum, stomach,  and  other  viscera,  is  such,  that  a  sudden 
descent  of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  former,  some- 
times brings  on  vomiting,  hickup,  and  other  trouble- 
some symptoms  :  and  lastly,  although  a  rupture  con- 
taining omentum  only  might  not  of  itself  produce  any 
thing  bad  ;  yet,  as  the  passage  through  which  the  omen- 
tum has  slijiped,  must  of  necessity  continue  open  so 
long  as  that  viscus  remains  protruded,  and  as  that  cir- 
cumstance alone  must,  so  long  as  it  continues,  render 
it  more  easy  for  a  portion  of  gut  likewise  to  get  down, 
this  of  itself  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  entitling  even  this 
species  of  hernia  to  the  serious  attention  of  prac- 
titioners. 

But  whatever  the  contents  of  such  swellings  may  be, 
as  their  remaining,  in  some  instances,  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  without  being  productive  of  any  bad 
symptoms,  must  proceed  entirely  from  the  circulation 
continuing  to  go  freely  on,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
rangement of  parts ;  so,  whenever  a  stricture  occurs 
on  the  protruded  viscera,  sufficient  to  produce  either 
a  stoppage  of  the  circulation,  or  of  the  faecal  contents 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  when  a  portion  of  gut  forms 
the  disease,  the  foUoM'ing,  in  general,  are  the  symptoms 
which  accrue. 

An  elastic  colourless  swelling  is  observed  at  the  part 
affected  ;  a  slight  pain  is  felt  not  only  in  the  swelling 
itself,  but,  if  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  down, 
an  universal  uneasiness  is  perceived  over  the  whole  ab- 
domen ;  and  this  pain  is  always  rendered  worse  by 
coughing,  sneezing,  or  any  violent  exertion.  The  pa- 
tient complains  of  nausea  :  frequent  retching ;  can 
get  no  discharge  by  stool ;  becomes  hot  and  restless  ; 
and  the  pulse  is  commonly  found  quick  and  hard. 
When  the  swelling  is  formed  entirely  by  a  portion  of 
gut,  if  no  fiEces  be  contained  in  it,  it  has  a  smooth, 
equal  surface  ;  and  is  easily  compressible,  but  instantly 
reiurns  to  its  former  size  on  the  pressure  being  remov- 
ed :  but  in  gut-ruptures  of  long  standing,  where  hard 

ces  have  been  collected  in  the  protruded- bowels, 
considerable  inequalities  are  detected.  When  again  the 
tumor  is  composed  both  of  gut  and  omentum,  its  ap- 
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pcarance  is  always  unequal,  it  feels  soft  and  somewhat 
like  dough,  and  of  course  is  not  so  elastic  as  when 
part  of  the  intestinal  tube  only  is  down  ;  for  alth~ough,' 
like  the  other,  it  is  compressible,  it  does  not  so  rea- 
dily regain  its  former  dimensions  on  the  pressure  being 
taken  otf. 

It  will  be  readily  supposed,  that  the  symptoms  we 
have  described  never  can  happen  from  the  presence  of 
omentum  onljj ;  for  although  stricture  produced  on  a 
portion  of  omentum,  even  when  no  part  of  the  intesti- 
nal tube  is  down,  does  now  and  then  occasion  a  good 
deal  of  distress,  such  as  pain  in  the  part,  sickness, 
Tomiting,  and  twitching  pains  through  the  whole  belly  ; 
yet  no  obstruction  of  the  gut  ever  occurs  from  this,  and 
of  course  none  of  the  symptoms  ever  prove  so  alarming 
as  when  any  part  of  a  gut  is  affected. 

If  the  symptoms  described  as  being  produced  by  a 
strangulated  gut,  are  not  obviated  by  a  removal  of  (he 
stricture  which  produced  them,  the  nausea  and  retching 
terminate  in  frequent  vomitings,  first  of  a  bilious,  and 
afterwards  of  a  more  felid  matter  ;  the  belly  becomes 
tense  ;  the  pain  grows  more  violent ;  a  distressing  con- 
vulsive hickup  comes  on  ;  the  fever,  which  before  was 
not  apparently  of  much  consequence,  now  becomes  very 
formidable  ;  and  a  total  want  of  rest,  with  a  very  dis- 
agreeable slate  of  anxiety,  continues  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  complaint.  These  symptoms  having  gone 
on  with  violence  for  some  time,  the  patient  is  at  last 
commonly  relieved,  on  a  sudden,  from  all  manner  of 
pain;  and  then  he  flatters  himself  that  all  danger  is 
over.  But  instead  of  that,  the  pulse,  from  having  been 
hard  and  frequent,  becomes  languid  and  interrupted; 
cold  sweat  breaks  out  over  the  whole  body,  but  espe- 
cially on  the  extremities  ;  the  eyes  acquire  a  kind  of 
languor  ;  the  tenseness  of  the  abdomen  subsides,  and 
the  swelling  of  the  part  affected  disappears  ;  the  tegu-. 
ments  covering  the  parts,  which,before  were  either  of 
a  natural  appearance,  or  had  somewhat  of  a  reddish 
inflamed  cast,  now  acquire  a  livid  hue,  and  a  windy 
crepitous  feel  is  distinguishable  all  over  the  course  of 
the  swelling.  If  the  protruded  parts  have  not  of  them- 
selves gone  entirely  up,  their  return  is  now  in  general 
easily  effected  by  a  small  degree  of  pressure,  and  the 
patient  then  discharges  freely  by  stool;  but  the  cold' 
sweats  increasing,  the  hickup  turns  more  violently,  and 
death  itself  is  at  last  ushered  in  by  its  usual  fore- 
runners, subsultus  tendinum,  and  other  corivulsive 
twitchings. 

These  are  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  what  is  termed 
a  strangulated  or  incarcerated  hernia :  that  is,  vi'hen 
the  parts  protruded  become  so  affected  by  stricture  as 
to  produce  pain ;  and  do  not  either  return  to  their  na- 
tural situations  on  the  patient's  getting  into  a  horizon- 
tal posture,  or  cannot  even  be  immediately  replaced  by 
the  hands  of  a  practitioner. 

In  whatever  situation  a  strangulated  hernia  occurs, 
the  only  rational  mode  of  cure,  it  is  evident,  must  con- 
sist in  the  removal  of  that  stricture  which  prevents  the 
return  of  the  protruded  parts.  It  is  that  stricture  which 
ought  to  be  considered  as  the  cause  of  all  the  mischief; 
and  unless  it  be  removed,  nothing  effectual  can  be  done  ~ 
for  the  relief  of  the  patient. 
Bb 
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Various  metlio;ls  have  been  attempted  hj  practition- 
ers for  the  rcmoTal  of  stricture  in  these  disorders ;  all 
of  which  may  be  comprehended  under  two  general 
heads.  1.  Such  as  cfiect  a  reduction  of  the  protruded 
puts,  without  the  interposition  of  incisjon,  or  any 
chirurgical  operation  properly  so  called;  and, — 2.  A 
diwsion  of  the  parts  producing  (he  stricture,  so  as 
to  admit  of  a  replacement  of  <he  deranged  viscera, 
constituting  what  is  termed  the  operation  for  the 
hernia. 

The  remedies  to  be  employed  for  accomplishing  the 
first  of  these  are,  a  proper  posture  of  the  patient,  with 
the  manual  assistance  of  a  praclitioner ;  blood-letting. 
Stimulating  clysters,  opiates,  the  warm  bath,  and  pro- 
per applications  to  the  tumor  itself.  If  these  fail, 
there  is  then  no  other  means  of  cure  left,  but  the  ope- 
ration of  dividing  the  integuments,  and  replacing  the 
viscera. 

As  soon  as  the  assistance  of  a  practitioner  is  desired 
for  the  removal  of  symptoms  in  cases  of  hernia,  the 
first  circumstance  requiring  iiis  attention  is  the  placing 
his  patient  in  such  a  posture  as  will  most  probably  fa- 
vour the  return  of  the  pratruded  parts.  Placing  the 
patient's  feet  over  the  shoulders  of  another  person, 
whijc  his  body  is  allowed  to  hang  downwards,  and 
causing  him  to  be  a  somewhat  jolted  about,  has  on  some 
occasions  answered,  when  other  means  liavc  failed. 

The  surgeon  should,  at  the  same  time,  endeavour  to 
assist  the  return  of  the  bowels,  by  means  of  gentle 
pressure  wilh  his  hands  and  fingers.  In  the  inguinal 
or  scro'al  hernia,  this  pressure  should  ))o  made  ob- 
liquely, upwards  and  outwards,  to  correspoiid  with  the 
opening  in  the  exterual  oblique  muscle;  in  the  femoral 
hernia  it  ought  t.o  be  made  directly  upwards  ;  in  the 
umbi!;cq,l  and  ventral  hernia  directly  backwards.  The 
swelling  shoald  be  grasped  with  one  liand,  at  (he  bot- 
tom, while  with  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  push  gently  the  contents  of  the  tumor 
into  their  jilace,  always  observing,  (hat  the  parts  last 
protruded  be  first  reduced.  This  operation  is,  by  au- 
thors, termed  the  taxis. 

V*'^hcn  the  means  now  mentioned  have  failed,  no  re- 
medy aifords  morj  relief  than  blood-letting.  The 
quantity  to  be  drawn  out  is  chiclly  to  be  determined  by 
the  strength  of  the  patient.  There  is  scarcely  any  dis- 
ease, however,  where  such  large  quantities  of  blood 
can  with  propriety '  be  talicn  from  weak  people. 
Bleeding  til!  tiie  pitient  is  in  a  state  of  deliquium  ani- 
mi,  is  frequently  known  .  to -produce  a  more  clTcctual 
relaxation  of  the  muscles,  than  can  be  done  byany  other 
■means.  On  that  account  it  is  sometimes  advised  in 
cases  of  hernia,  and  the  practice  is  now  and  then  at- 
tended with  advantage. 

As  an  obstinate  costivcncss  is  commonly  one  of  the 
most  alarming  symptoms  of  hernia,  it  has  been  a  com- 
mon practice  to  exhibit  a  variety  of  ttimulating  pur- 
gatives, both  by  the  mouth  and  anus  ;  but  they  arc 
very  seldom  of  much  service,  and  in  that  case  almost 
imivcrsally  do  injury,  by  increasing  not  only  the  sick- 
ress  at  stomach,  bat  the  tension  and  pain  of  the  tumor. 
Whenever  they  arc  employed,  thcj' ought  to  be  thrown 
up  by  the  anus.    For  this  purpose  aloes  and  other  sti- 


mulating substances,  but  particularly  tobacco-smoke, 
are  injected ;  and  although  this  last  remedy,  which  is 
to  be  thrown  in  by  double  bellows,  &c.  does  not  always 
act  as  a  purgative,  it  may  be  usefully  employed  as  an 
anodyne.  Where  an  evacuation  by  stool  is  wanted,  it 
may  in  general  be  readily  procured  by  the  injection  of 
warm  water,  in  which  a  little  Castile  soap  is  dissolved, 
in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm,  or  a  drachm  and  a  half, 
of  the  latter  to  a  pound  of  the  former.  Warm  bath- 
ing is  another  remedy  greatly  extolled;  either  by  gene- 
ral immersion,  or  local  application  by  means  of  warm 
water,  put  into  ox-bladders,  covered  with  flannel,  and. 
laid  across  the  abdomen. 

To  diminish  the  size  of  the  tumor,  remedies  of  an 
opposite  quality  from  these  have  been  used;  and  though 
by  some  this  practice  has  been  considered  as  hazardous, 
yet  by  others,  particularly  by  the  late  Dr.  .Monro  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  Bell,  more  advantage  has  been  found 
from  cooling  applications  than  from  those  of  a  differ- 
ent nature.  Snow^  ice,  or  cloths  dipped  in  a  recent 
solution  of  ammon.  muriat.in  water  and  vinegar,  or  cold 
saturnine  applications,  or  cold  water  and  vinegar,  have 
been  employed  with  advantage.  If,  notwithstanding 
these  remedies,  the  disease  becomes  worse,  and  no  pro- 
bability remains  of  success,  "the  division  of  the  parts 
producing  the  stricture  can  alone  save  the  life  of  the 
patient. 

To  determine  the  exact  time  at  zrhich  to  proceed  to 
an  operation,  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the  nicest 
points  in  surgery.  In  general,  when  every  attempt 
has  failed,  and  no  repetition  of  (he  former  remedies  is 
likely  to  succeed,  the  surgeon  ought  certainly  to  pro- 
ccL^d  to  (ha  operation.  A  few  hours,  even  wlien  as- 
■sistance  has  been  early  applied,  is  perhaps  all  the  time 
which  ought  ever  to  be  consumed  in  trials  of  this  nature. 
But  however  necessary  this  operation  may  be  when  a 
patient's  life  is  in  danger,  as  it  is  always  attended  with 
some  degree  of  hazard,  it  ought  never  to  be  practised 
wliere  symptoms  of  strangulation  do  not  exist. 

In  that  kind  of  hernia  c.illcd  chronic,  the  circulation 
in  tjie  part  forming  the  hernia,  as  well  as  the  peristal- 
tic motion  of  such  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal  as 
have,  been  protruded,  go  freely  and  regularly  on. 
There  are  many  instances  of  large  hernia2  falling  down 
even  to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  and  continuing 
there  for  mr.ny  years,  without  producing  any  inter- 
ruption to  the  usual  discharge  by  stool.  All  that  can 
be  done  here  is,  to  prevent  any  accumulation  of  fa?ces 
in  the  intestine,  by  prescribing  a  proper  diet,  and  the 
occasional  use  of  gentle  laxatives ;  and  obvjating  any 
inconvenience  which  might  arise  from  the  weight  of  the 
tumor,  by  the  application  of  a  proper  truss  or  suspen- 
sory bandage;  to  wa-rn  them  of  the  risk  to  which  they 
are  constantly  liable,  and  to  caution  them  against  vio- 
lent exercise,  particularly  leaping,  and  every  sudden 
exertion.  The  truss  ought  to  be  fitted  exactly  to  the 
part  for  which  it  is  intended,  for  without  the  utmost 
nicety  in  this  respect,  it  must  alwaj's  do  more  harm 
than  good  ;  for  the  sole  purpose  of  a  bandage,  in  cases 
of  hernia,  is  to  prevent  eifectually  the  falling  dpwn  of 
such  parts  as  have  been  newly  replaced.  If  therefor* 
the  pad  or  bolster  of  the  bandage  does  not  bear  pro. 
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perly  against  tlie  opening  upon  which  it  Is  placed,  a 
portion  of  gut  may  slip  out,  and  be  [materially  injured 
by  the  pressure  ol'  the  i)ad.  Under  the  article  Trues 
are  described,  a  truss  for  an  inguinal  or  femoral  hernia 
of  one  side,  a  truss  for  the  same  disease  in  both  sides, 
and  a  truss  for  an  umbilical  hernia,  &c. 

When  ihe  operation  for  the  hernia  is  required,  the 
circumstances  to  be  attended  <o  in  performing  it,  in 
general,  are  these  :  A  (able  of  convenient  size  and 
licight  being  placed  in  a  proper  light,  the  patient  must 
be  so  laid  on  it  as  to^^clax  the  diseased  parts  as  much 
as  possible,  and  then  secured  by  piopcr  assistanfs. 
To  lessen  (he  con'.ents  of  the  abdomen  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  bladder  ought  to  be  emptied  previous  to  the 
operation.  An  incision  is  to  be  made  with  a  common 
round-edged  scalpel  through  the  skin  and  part  of  the 
cellular  substance,  long  enough  to  allow  the  stricture 
to  be  fully  exposed.  The  rest  of  the  cellular  substants 
is  then  to  be  divided  with  the  greatest  attention.  That 
part  of  the  muscle  forming  the  stricture,  or  ring,  must 
next  be  laid  distinctly  in  view.  A  small  portion  of 
the  protruding  sac  must  also  be  exposed  :  after  M'liich 
a  directory  is  (o  be  passed  between  the  ring  and  the 
sac.  A  straight  probe-pointed  scalpel  is  now  to  be 
introduced  into  the  groove' of  the  directory,  and  by  it 
the  ring  is  to  be  dilated  till  the  point  of  the  finger  can 
be  introduced.  The  hnger  is  here  considered  as  the 
safest  director  ;  for  it  being  insinuated  into  the  aper- 
ture in  the  tendon,  immediately  above  the  protruded 
parts,  the  point  of  the  knife  is  easily  introduced  upon 
it ;  and  by  keeping  the  end  of  the  linger  alwajs  a  lit- 
tle before  the  knife,  the  opening  may  be  enlaiged  to 
any  necessary  extent,  without  risk  of  wounding  any 
of  the  contiguous  parts. 

By  the  ease  with  which  the  finger  is  introduced,  the 
operator  will  be  enabled  to  judge  when  the  ring  is  suf- 
ficiently dilated:  and  if  the  strangulation  was  entirely 
in  the' ring,  it  will  now  be  evident  that  every  obstacle 
to  the  reduction  must  be  removed,  and  of  consequence 
that  the  prolapsed  parts  may  be  returned  with  little 
difficulty.  If  the  patient  be  young,  or  if  the  disease 
has  continued  a  considerable  time,  such  a  degree  of 
intiaiumation  frequently  ensues  in  the  neck  of  the  sac 
as  to  produce  ttiickening  and  straitness  ;  so  that,  after 
the  sac  and  i(s  contents  have  been  entirely  Irccd 
from  the  stricture  of  the  ring,  the  intestines  cannot  be 
reduced.  We  judge  this  to  be  the  case  v^hen,  after 
the  stricture  of  the  ring  has  been  removed,  the  parts 
prolapsed  do  not  extend  into  their  natural  si/.e,  and 
further,  when  they  make  resistance  when  w^e  attempt  to 
return  them.  In  this  case,  the  neck  of  the  sac  must 
be  opened  with  the  utmost  caution,  to  avoid  wounding 
the  parts  witliin  it. 

If  the  hernial  sac,  under  the  straitened  part  of  its 
neck,  be  thin  and  traiisparcut,  and  there  is  lilt!«  or 
no  reason  to  suspect  an  adhesion  of  the  bowels  to  the 
sac,  the  best  method,  as  Dr.  Sionio,  in  his  i)ub!ication 
on  the  bers^  mucosa?,  observes,  will  be  to  make  a  small 
hole  in  the.  sac  below  the  stricture,  and  then  to  intro- 
duce a  small  furrowed  jjrobe,  and  !o  cut  cautiously 
ui)on  it.  But  if  (he  sac  be  thick  and  dark  coloured, 
and  there  is  llkcvvise  a  suspicion  lluit  the  bov,e!^>  amy 


adhere  to  it,  the  easiest  and  safest  method  will  bo  to 
make  the  hole  in  the  peritoneum  above  the  stricture  ; 
then  to  introduce  a  common  probe,  bent  near  its  point 
into  a  semicircle,  with  its  point  directed  dowwwards 
through  the  stricture  into  the  sac  :  and,  upon  tha 
point  of  it,  to  make,  with  great  caution,  another  small 
hole;  after  which  we  may  either  cut  upon  the  probe, 
or  introduce  a  furrowed  probe,  and  divide  the  neck 
of  the  sac. 

After  this,  the  bowels  are  to  be  returned  by  pres- 
sure upon  the  sac,  without  opening  it  further;  ancf 
the  sides  of  the  wound  in  the  skin  are  to  be  brough'fc 
together,  and  kept  so  by  means  of  slips  of  adhesive 
plaster,  though  stitches  made  at  the  distance  of  a  finger 
breadth  from  each  other  will  exclude  the  air,  and 
prevent  the  return  of  the  bowels  more  effectually. 
Over  thege  are  to  belaid  several  folds  of  lint,  and  tlie 
whole  is  to  be  secured  by  a  bandage  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  part. 

AV'ith  regard  to  the  subsequent  treatment,  the  pa- 
tient, upon  being  carried  to  bed,  should  be  so  placed 
as  to  have  the  part  upon  which  the  operation  was  per- 
formed higher  than  the  rest  of  his  body,  or  at  least  as 
high  as  the  situation  of  the  part  operated  upon  will 
allow,  in  order  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  disease. 
After  the  operation,  opiates  are  particularly  usefnl, 
and  ought  to  be  repeated  as  circumstances  may  require. 
It  is  likewise  necessary  that  the  patient  be  kept  cool. 
In  |)loilioric  habits,  blood-letting  is  proper,  together 
with  a  rigid  attention  to  Ioav  diet.  A  frequent  use  of 
clysters  and  gentle  laxatives,  to  keep  the  belly  modc'- 
t'ately  open,  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  When  the 
constitution  has  been  previously  much  I'educed,  instead 
of  blood-letting  and  a  low  diet,  a  nouiisliing  rcgimet! 
is  necessary.  The  dressings  ought  not  to  be  reinyred 
till  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  (he  operation,  when 
the  sides  of  the  wound  will  be  found  almost  adhering 
together;  and  if  attention  be  paid  to  the  subsequent 
treatment,  the  sore  will  be  generally  healed  in  two  or 
three  weeks.  As  soon  as  the  wound  is. firmly  cica- 
trized, a  truss  ought  to  be  properly  iitted  to  the  part, 
and  should  never,  on  any  future  period  of  life,  be  laid 
aside.  ' 

A\  hen  the  hernia  is  of  lo)ig  standing,  and  when 
there  is  reason  to  think  adhcyions  have  talc  en  place 
between  the  sac  and  the  gui,  or  that  moriijlcaliun  has 
already  begun,  or  that  some  filaments  run  across  tiia 
sac,  and  prevent  the  reduction,  or  that  there  is  water 
in  the,  sac,  or  that  the  gut  is  in  danger  of  being  en- 
tangled from  a  part  of  the-  omentum  being  down,  a 
difteicnt  method  of  operating  becomes  necessary. 

Tl'.c  patient  is  to  be  placed  as  already  directed.  The 
operator  is  to  grasp  the  tumor  with  one  hand,  so  as  to 
make  (he  skin  tense  on  (he  forb  part  of  it,  while  with 
the  scalpel  in  (he  o'her  he  divides  the  skin  fiom  one 
end  of  the  tumor  to  the  oiher.  .  The  cellular  sub- 
stance is,  by  gentle  s'lokes,  to  be  divided,  till  not  only 
the  ring,  but  the  whole  lengti;  of  (he  sac,  is  laid  bare. 
An  opeuiiig  is  now,  in  the  uio^t  cautious  manner,  to 
be  made  inio  the  .'ac,  by  sligl.t  jcratchts,  to  avoid 
hurting  any  of  its  conieu's. 

in  uiakiiig  tills  peri'ora'.ion,  \\hieh  is  cor.aJcr-,  d  as 
B  1>  2  ,  ^ 
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the  nicest  part  of  the  operation,  considerable  assist- 
ance is  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  small  directory, 
upon  the  point  of  which  the  fibres  of  ihe  sac  are  to  be 
succcssiTcly  raised  and  divided,  till  an  opening  is 
made.  The  opening  is  to  be  enlarged  till  it  admit  the 
fore-finger  of  the  left  hand,  which  serves  as  a  direc- 
tor for  conducting  the  straight  probe-pointed  fcalpel 
with  which  the  sac  is  to  be  divided  through  its  whole 
length. 

The  sac  being  laid  open,  the  parts  contained  in  it 
ought  to  be  examined  with  the  nicest  attention,  to  dis- 
cover whether  they  are  all  sound  or  not ;  and  if,  upon 
an  attentive  inspection,  it  is  found  that  they  are  not 
evidently  in  a  gangrenous  state,  even  although  they 
seem  considerably  inllamed,  they  should  be  immedi- 
ately returned  into  the  abdomen.  When  adhesions 
take  place  between  different  parts  of  the  protruded  gut, 
the  greatest  caulioa  is  necessary  in  separating  them. 
V/hen  one  part  of  a  gut  adheres  so  firmly  to  another, 
as  not  to  be  separated  but  with  difficulty,  it  is  much 
better  to  return  the  whole,  even  in  that  state,  into  the 
abdomen,  than  <o  run  the  risk  of  hurting  the  intestine 
materially,  by  using  much  force.  When  adhesions  oc- 
cur between  the  hernial  sac  and  the  gut,  or  between 
the  gut  and  omentum,  if  the  filaments  producing  the 
connection  cannot  be  otherwise  removed,  as  there  is 
no  great  hazard  in  wounding  the  omentum,  and  still 
less  m  hurting  the  sac,  a  very  small  portion  of  these 
may  be  dissected,  and  returned  with  the  gut  into  the 
abdomen.  When  the  intestine  cannot  be  reduced  with 
ease,  the  ring  is  to  be  dilated  by  the  blunt-pointed 
scalpel  in  the  manner  already  directed.  Aftar  return- 
ing the  contents  of  the  sac  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, it  has  been  proposed,  by  some  authors,  to  pass  a 
ligature  round  the  neck  of  the  sac,  with  a  view  of  pro- 
curing a  reunion  of  its  sides,  so  as  to  prevent  a  future 
descent  of  the  rupture  ;  and  various  other  methods,  even 
actual  and  potential  cauteries,  have'  been  proposed  : 
but  as  none  of  them  yet  attempted  have  been  found 
sufficiently  to  answer  the  purpose,  the  only  thing  that 
can  be  recommended  is  a  well-made  truss. 

When  the  bowels  are  actually  in  a  state  of  gangrene, 
as  the  returning  of  such  mortified  parts  might  be  at- 
tended w  ith  the  very  worst  const;qucnces,  a  great  de- 
gree of  caution  is  necessary.  When  the  omentum  is 
found  in  a  mortified  state,  as  the  excision  of  a  portion 
of  this  substance  is  not  attended  with  much  risk,  it  is 
the  common  practice  to  cut  away  the  diseased  parts  ; 
and  to  obviate  any  inconvenience  which  might  ensue 
from  the  hcmorrhagy,  we  are  advised  to  make  a  li- 
gature on  the  sound  parts,  previous  to  the  removal 
of  those  which  are  mortified  ;  whilst  the  ends  of  the 
ligature  being  left  hanging  out  of  the  wound,  the  sur- 
geon has  it  in  his  power  to  remove  them  when  cir- 
cumstances appear  to  render  it  proper.  These  liga- 
tures on  the  omentum,  however,  are  frequently  pro- 
ductive of  bad  consequences.  No  hemorrhagy  of  any 
importance  ever  occurs  from  a  division  of  this  mem- 
brane, even  in  a  sound  unmortilied  state  ;  such  parts 
as  have  become  gangrenous  may,  therefore,  be  freely 
cut  off,  and  the  remaining  sound  parts  be  afterwards < 
without  the  intervention  of  ligatures,  safely  introduced 


into  the  abdomen.     If  a  vessel  of  any  size  in  the 

omentum,  has  been  divided,  a  ligature  may  be  passed 
above  the  vessel  itself,  and  the  ends  left  hanging  out 
of  the  wound  ;  the  threads  may  be  afterwards  puiled 
away  at  pleasure.  When  a  rupture  has  been  of  long 
duration,  it  sometimes  hap|)ens,  that  from  the  pressure 
made  by  the  truss,  and  other  circumstances,  portions 
of  the  om'entum  are  collected  together  into  hard  lumps. 
If  these  be  small,  they  may  be  returned  into  the  ab- 
domen, without  producing  any  inconvenience  ;  but  if 
from  their  bulk  and  hardness  they  are  likely  to  do  mis- 
chief, they  ought  to  be  cut  off.  When  part  of  the 
omentum  is  to  be  removed,  it  ought  to  be  previously 
expanded  and  divided  with  scissars,  which  will  be 
more  convenient  than  any  other  instrument.  ^Yhen 
again  a  small  portion  of  gut  is  found  mortified,  we 
are  to  endeavour,  by  means  of  a  needle  ligature,  to 
connect  the  sound  part  of  the  gut  immediately  above 
the  mortified  spot,  to  the  wound  in  the  abdomen  al- 
ready made.  By  this  means,  when  the  mortilied  part 
separates,  or,  perhaps,  what  is  better,  when  it  has 
been  immediately  cut  off,  the  fseces  are  discharged  by 
the  wound;  and  there  are  different  instances  where, 
after  such  a  discharge  has  continued  for  some  time,  the 
wound  has  entirely  healed. 

But  when  the  mortified  portion  of  gut  is  of  consi- 
derable extent,  and  includes  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  intestines,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  remove  it, 
and  to  draw,  by  means  of  a  ligature,  the  upper  end  of 
the  gut  towards  the  under,  and  afterwards  connect 
them  to  the  inner  edges  of  the  wound.  This,  at  least, 
afl'ords  a  c-hance  of  the  ends  of  the  gut  being  brought 
to  reunite;  and  if  unfortunately  that  event  should  not 
take  place,  a  passage  for  the  fa^ses  will  still  be  se- 
cured. All  such  mortified  parts  as  are  to  be  removed, 
ought  to  be  cut  off,  and  the  remaining  sound  intestine 
retained,  before  the  opening  in  the  ring  can  be  dilated 
with  safety,  lest  the  gangrenous  portion  slip  in  toge- 
ther with  the  sound.  The  parts  forming  a  hernia  be- 
ing all  completely  replaced,  when  the  sac  in  which 
they  were  contained  is  found  thick,  hard,  and  much 
enlarged,  as  in  such  a  state  no  good  suppuration  cm 
take  place,  and  as  its  preservation  cannot  be  in  any 
degree  useful,  such  parts  of  it  as  can  be  cut  away 
■with  propriety,  ought  to  be  removed.  All  the  lateral 
and  fore  parts  of  the  sac  may  be  cut  off  with  safety  ; 
but  as  it  is  commonly  firmly  connected  with  the  sper. 
matic  vessels  behind,  this  part  of  it  ought  not  to  be 
touched. 

Mr.  Astley  Cooper,  in  his  splendid  work  on  the 
Anatomy  and  vSurgical  Treatment  of  Herniae,  recom- 
mends, when  the  whole  cylinder  of  the  intestine  is 
mortified,  that  such  mortilied  portion  should  be  cut 
away,  and  the  ends  brought  into  contact,  and  secured 
by  four  ligatures.  This  practice  is  countenanced  by 
the  result  of  various  experiments  made  upon  quadru- 
peds, in  which  a  division  of  the  intestine  was  easily 
reunited  by  this  expedient.  Mr.  Cooper,  however, 
observes,  that  there  is  a  striking  difference  in  the  fa- 
cility with  which  a  longitudinal  and  transverse  wound 
of  the  intestine  unite  :  the  transverse  incision  heals 
readily,  M'hilst  the  longitudinal  unites  with  difficulty. 
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Both  these  facts  were  confirmed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of 
Edinburgh,  by  various  experiments  made  on  the  in- 
testines of  the  dog. 

"  These,"  says  Mr.  Cooper,  "  greatly  asssist  in 
elucidating  the  treatment  of  a  mortified  gut  in  hernia. 
Instead  of  endeavouring  to  maintain  a  diminished 
canal,  by  sewing  the  intestine  longitudinally,  the  sur- 
geon should  not  only  cut  out  the  mortified  part,  but  also 
all  the  remaining  part  of  the  cylinder  of  the  intestine, 
and-then,  approximating  its  extremities,  he  should  en- 
deavour to  unite  it  in  the  manner  in  which  a  transverse 
division  of  the  intestine  is  treated,  by  making  four 
sutures  upon  it,  and  confining  it,  by  means  of  the  me- 
sentery, to  the  mouth  of  the  hernial  sac." 

On  this  important  branch  of  surgery,  various  inno- 
Tations  or  improvements  have  been  suggested,  by  mo- 
dern writers :  few  of  these,  hov/ever,  appear  to  deserve 
particular  notice.  Some  difl'erence  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  the  degree  of  force  necessary  to  be  employ- 
ed, is  evinced  in  the  Remarks  on  incarcerated  Iler- 
nicE,''''  published  in  the  Med.  and  Phys.  Jour,  by  Mr. 
Ward,  surgeon  to  the  Manchester  infirmary.  That 
gentleman  recommends  strongly  the  inverted  position 
whilst  the  taxis  is  applied  ;  by  which  it  is  meant,  that 
the  patient  should  bo  held  by  the  legs,  on  the  shoulder 
of  an  asiistant,  as  suggested  above  ;  his  body  being 
allowed  to  hang  down.  Another  assistant  is  then  to 
support  his  head  and  shoulders,  and  (o  incline  them  a 
little  forwards,  so  as  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles, 
and  by  that  means  favour  the  return  of  the  intestine. 
The  elfects  of  this  practice  Mr.  Ward  has  shown  in  a 
series  of  cases,  which  he  closes  by  the  following  re- 
marks : 

"  If,"  says  he,  "  we  admit  the  propriety  of  placing 
the  patient,  when  the  taxis  is  to  be  applied,  in  such  a 
position  as  may  most  effectually  co-operate  Avith  the 
surgeon,  the  inverted  position  seems,  in  every  point  of 
view,  fairly  entitled  to  a  preference,  not  only  in  the 
inguinal  and  scrotal,  but  also  in  the  congenital  and 
femoral  hernice  ;  and  whoever  will  reflect  on  the  con- 
nection which  subsists  between  the  parts  above  and 
below  the  stricture,  will  be  inclined,  I  think,  to  draw 
a  similar  conclusion.  But  this  is  a  matter  which  does 
not  rest  on  theory  entirely;  the  experience  I  have 
already  had  of  its  utility,  enables  me  to  say,  that  more 
benefit  actually  takes  place  from  the  taxis  when  the 
patient  is  placed  in  an  inverted  position,  and  with  less 
violence  or  injury  to  the  displaced  viscera,  than  when 
any  other  position  is  made  use  of ;  an  equal  degree  of 
pressure  being  applied  in  both  cases." 

Some  occasional  essayists  have  dwelt  on  the  good 
effects  of  digitalis,  in  the  reduction  of  hernia!  ;  but, 
from  a  due  consideration  of  all  the- arguments  adduced 
in  favour  of  this  remedy,  we  perceive  no  reason  for 
preferring  it  to  the  nicotiana,  which  indeed,  in  i(s 
effects,  it  very  nearly  resembles. 

Some  valuable  cases  and  observations  on  strangu- 
lated hernia,  appear  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society 
for  promoting  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Knowledge,  by 
Mr.  Jlome.  "  Some  writers,"  says  he,  "  require  an 
operation  to  be  performed  a  few  hours  after  strangu- 
lation has  taken  place,  while  others  admit  of  an  ope- 


ration being  much  longer  delayed.  There  are  general 
symptoms  common  to  all  such  cases,  but  these  dilTerent 
kinds  appear  to  have  also  symptoms  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. To  ascertain  these  peculiar  symptoms  would 
enable  us  to  decide  upon  the  nature  of  each  particular 
case,  and  to  determine  the  most  proper  time  for  per- 
forming an  operation." 

In  one  case  the  symptoms  were,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  attack,  those  of  an  inflamed  intestine  :  the  ope- 
ration arrested  the  progress  of  the  inflammation,  and 
prevented!  mortification  from  taking  place  ;  but  the 
inflammation  had  proceeded  too  far  to  admit  of  resolu- 
tion, and  the  patient  died. 

Mr.  Home  observes,  on  the  second  case,  that  there 
■was  no  inflammation  in  the  strangulated  part  of  the 
gut,  though  it  remained  four  days  and  a  half  in  that 
state.  The  symptoms  arose  entirely  from  the  obstruc- 
tion to  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  pro- 
ducing irritation  in  the  stomach,  and  the  other  effects, 
which  the  author  has  enumerated. 

In  the  third  case,  the  patient,  a  woman,  was  re- 
lieved  by  an  operation,'  and  she  got  well  in  a  fortnight. 
In  her  case,  the  symptoms  indicated  inflammaiion,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  intestine,  when  exposed  in  the 
operation,  proved  that  inflammation  had  taken  place. 
There  were  also  the  symptoms  of  compression  having 
obstructed  the  bowels,  as  these  remained  in  an  indolent 
state  for  some  time  after  the  operation. 

JMr.  Home  says,  we  learn  from  these  cases,  that  the 
symptoms  correspond  with  the  state  of  the  intestine. 
When  the  stricture  is  only  sufficient  to  compress  the 
intestine,  and  to  prevent  the  contents  from  passing 
through  the  strangulated  part,  there  is  vomiting,  hic- 
cup, thirst,  and  general  uneasiness,  which  symptoms 
eome  on  some  hours  after  the  protrusion  of  the  gut,  and. 
are  very  slow'in  their  increase. 

When  the  stricture  is  in  so  great  a  degree  as  to  pro-^ 
duce  inflammation  on  the  compressed  part  of  the  gut, 
the  symptoms  come  on  immediately  ;  thp  vomiting  does 
not  cease  upon,  the  stomach  discharging  its  contents, 
but  the  retchings  continue:  (here  is  a  considerable 
tenderness  over  the  whole  belly  ;  the  pulse  is  quick 
and  very  small,  and  the  spirits  of  the  patient  are  much 
depressed.  These  symptoms  are  more  or  less  violent, 
and  (heir  progress  is  more  or  less  rapid,  in  proportioa: 
to  the  degree  of  the  inflammation.  If  it  only  produ- 
ces adhesions,  the  pulse  is  less  contracted,  there  is  less 
tenderness  over  the  abdomen,  and  less  depression  of 
spirits.  When  the  stricture  is  so  tight  as  to  obstruct 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  part,  all  these 
symptoms  are  met  with  in  the  greatest  degree  of  vio- 
lence ;  an  unusual  coldness  is  felt  over  the  surface  of 
the  body,  and  mortification  takes  place  in  the  strangu- 
lated portion  of  the  intestine. 

As  in  all  the. cases  here  alluded  to,  the  author  had: 
an  opportunity  both  of  tracing  the  symptoms,  and  ex- 
amining the  state  of  the  intestine,  the  conclusions 
which  he  has  drawn  arc  the  more  to  be  depended  on  ; 
and  should  they  be  confirmed  by  future  observalions, 
they  will  assist  us  considerably  in  judging  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  performing  the  operation  at  an  earlier 
period  in  some  cases  than,  in  others.  Mr.  Home  rather 
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believes,  tliat  tlicy  arc  strongly  in  favour  of  immedi- 
ate operation  in  cases  which  are  in  general  thought  to 
admit  of  dei.iy.  , 

The  femoral  rupture,  he  ?ays,  on  account  of  the 
strength  of  Ponpari's  ligament,  will  be  more  liable 
to  have  the  parts  compressed  in  a  i2;reattT  degree,  asid 
consequently  to  be  more  violently  .a!]'ect,ed  by  inuani- 
Hiation.  Iti  such  cases  the  operation  should  be  sooner 
performed  :  whereas,  o;i  the  contrarv,  surgeons  have 
been  more  inclined  to  delay  it,  from  the  difficulty  and 
danger  arising  from  the  parts  which  are  liable  to  be  hurt 
in  performing  the  operation. 

Constitnlions  are  very  difTerentiy  affected  by  the 
same  local  mischief;  some  patients  recover  alter  mor- 
tiiication  has  taken  place  in  the  portion  of  strangu- 
lated intestine,  while  others  sink  under  a  much  less 
violent  degree  of  inHammation  ;  it  is  therefore  in  ge- 
neral righf,  even  in  the  most  hopeless  cases,  to  per- 
form the  operation.  There  is,  however,  one  symptom 
that  comes  on  in  the  last  stage  of  this  disease,  which 
appears  to  be  the  immediate  forerunner  of  death,  and 
after  it  has  taken  place,  Mr.  Home  apprehends  the 
operation  will  always  prove  ine.l'cetual.  This  is  a  ge- 
neral coldness,  attended  with  moisture  over  the  surface 
of  the  body;  it  is,  to  the  feel,  even  colder  than  (he 
skin  of  the  same  person  when  dead  :  but  the  real  de- 
gree of  cold  has,  probably,  never  been  measured  by  a 
thermometer.  Air.  Jlomc  observes,  that,  in  every 
case  which  occurred  to  him,  Avherc  this  symptom  had 
taken  place,  the  patient  was  lost.  In  some  the  ope- 
ration was"  performed,  in  others  not;  but  in  all,  (he 
patients  continued  to  sink  gradually,  and  died  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours. 

We  shall  close  this  article  with  the  account  of  a  sin- 
gular variety  of  hernia^  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  read  on  the  7th  of  March 
1803,  by  Mr.  Russel.  This  case  occurred  to  him 
while  he  was  delivering  Clinical  lectures  in  conjun-ctioa 
with  J)r.  Brown  and  Mr.  Thomson.  The  latter  gen- 
tleman dissected  the  parts  with  great  care  and  accuracy, 
and  discovered  certain  peculiarities,  wdiich  makes  the 
knowledge  of  this  variety  a  reatl  addition  to  the  patho- 
logy of  the  disease.  It  is  a  modification  of  Inguinal 
Hernia  ;  but  as  the  circumstances  of  difference  arc 
constant  and  essential,  it  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a 
distinct  species.  .  In  the  common  caso^  of  inguinal  her- 
nia, the  viscera  which  are  to  form  the  protrusion  enter 
the  upper  and  internal  orilice  of  the  abdominal  ring, 
.along  with  the  spermatic  cord,  accompany  the  cord 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  passage,  and  come  out 
along  with  it  at  the  inferior  and  external  orifice  of  the 
ring.  Thus  the  hernia  is  formed  by  the  dilatation  of  a 
natural  passage.  But  in  this  new  and  hitherto  unde- 
scribed  variety,  the  viscera  burst  through  the  common 
parietes  of  the  abdom6n,  exactly  opposite  to  the  lower 
and  external  orifice  of  the  ring,  where  they  come  into 
contact  with  the  spermatic  cord,  and  descend  along 
witli  it  directly  into  the  scrotum.  This  hernia,  there- 
fore, rcsenfbles  a  ventral  hernia  in  its  commencement, 
by  beginning  to  protrude  where  there  is  no  natural 
opening  ;  and  it  resembles  an  inguinal  hernia,  by  pas- 
siiig  through  tlic  lower  and  external  orifice  of  the  ab 


dominal  ring,  where  the  protrusion  of  the  common 
inguinal  hernia  is  completed.  Thus,  it  is  a  hernia  of 
a  mixed  nature,  forming  an  intermediate  species,  be. 
tween  a  simple  and  pure  ventral  hernia,  and  the  com- 
mon and  perfect  inguinal  hernia. 

Another  essential  circumstance  respects  the  position 
of  the  hernia,  with  regard  to  the  course  of  the  epigas- 
tric artery.  In  ordinary  eases  of  inguinal  hernia,  the 
epigastric  artery  runs  on  the  inside  of  the  hernia ;  but 
in  this  variety  it  constantly  runs  on  tlie  oulside.  This 
leads  to  some  im])ortant  considerations  in  -practice, 
though  Mr.  Russel  does  not  enter  fully  into  the  appli- 
cation of  tlie  peciilarities,  either  to  jiractical  points, 
or  to  the  explanation  of  -various  curious  circumstances 
in  the  history  of  heri-.ial  swellings. 

The  palliative  cure  of  hernia,  by  mechanical  assist- 
ance, need  not  be  enlarged  on  in  this  place.  It 
forms,  however,  a  very  important  object  for  the  atten- 
tion of  surgeons,  and  will  be  considered  under  the 
article  Tri  ss,  already  referred  to. 

HE'RNIA  CONGE^NITA,  ('co;?"^?;//^,  because  it 
is,  as  it  were,  born  with  the  patient).  The  testes  in  the 
foetus,  are,  till  about  the  time  of  delivery,  lodged  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  ,  When  t\\ey  descend  into 
the  scrotum,  they  push  before  them  a  portion  of  the 
peritonoiura,  which  afterwards  forms  the  vaginal  coat. 
'J'he  passages  by  which  they  descend  are  soon  sliut  up  ; 
but  sometimes  the  contrary  happens,  and  then  a  por- 
tion of  some" of  the  abdominal  viscera  passing  down, 
forms  that  species  of  hernia  to  which  new-born  infants 
are  liable,  teinied  by  Ilaller  the  hernia  congenita.  The 
testicle  and  protruded  intestine  being  here  in  contact 
with  one  another,  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis  forms  the 
Jiernial  sac. 

It  has  been  affirmed  by  some  of  the  latest  writers, 
that  hernia  congenita  cannot  be  distinguished  from  that 
contained  in  the  common  hernial  sac  ;  and  that  though 
there  should  be  a  distinction,  it  could  be  of  no  m.aterial 
use  in  practice.  But  Dr.  Monro  observes,  that  a  her- 
nia congenita  may  be  disiinguished  in  an  adult  by  an 
evident  external  mark  ;  which  is,  that  the  bowels  push 
down  between  thesac  and  the  for  part  and  sides  of  the 
testicle,  so  as  of;en  in  a  great  measure  to  conceal  it ; 
whereas  in  the  common  hernia,  every  part  of  tlie  tes- 
ticle can  be  felt  distinctly  :  and  that  it  is  of  material 
use  to  make  the  distinction  ;  because  in  whatever 
manner  we  operate  in  hernia  congenita,  unless  wetakc 
the  utmost  care  to  exclude  the  air,  there  will  be  a  more 
violent  inflammation,  and  greater  distress  than  in  com- 
mon cases,  because  the  testicle  wdl  partake  of  the  in- 
flammation. 

In  the  treatment  of  ruptures  of  the  congenital  kind, 
little  difference  occurs  from  the  management  of  the 
common  scrotal  hernia  ;  only  a  truss  ouglit  never  to 
be  applied  to  infants,  unless  the  testicle  can  be  felt  in 
the  scrotum,  after  the  contents  of  the  hernia  have  been 
reduced;  as  it  would  entirely  prevent  the  descent  of 
the  testicle,  which  yet  remains  in  the  abdomen.  If  any 
operation  has  been  performed,  the  testicle  should,  im- 
mediately after  the  bowels  are  reduced,  be  covered  with 
the  vaginal  coat,  and  at  each  dressing  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  air  be  e.^chidcd.  la  every  other  respect- 
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the  freatmeiit  of  congenital  hernia  is  the  same  with  that  Physical  Journal,  by  Mr.  Bon  ett,  surgeon  of  Great 
of  hernia  in  general.  Yarmouth.    The  treatment  in  this  case  is  justified  in 

HE'RNIA  CRURA'LIS;  ihe  crural  or  femoral  hsr.    the  words  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Pott,  wlio  says,  there 
nia.     There   is  no  difTerence  between  an   inguinal    is  no  circumstance,  attending  ruptures  with  stricture, 
and  crural  hernia,  bat  what  arises   from  the  places    in  which  more  variety  is  found  than  in  the  time  which 
where  they  are  formed.    Men  are  most  subject  to  in-    they  will  safely  admit  to  be  spent  in  their  reduction, 
guinal,  and  women  to  crural  hernia,  proceeding  from    Some,  he  observes,  have  been  successfully  replaced  at 
the  figure  of  the  pelvis,  which  is  largest  in  women,    the  end  of  eight  ot-  ten  days,  others  have  proved  fatal 
w  hile  the  uterus  and  the  bladder  concur,  by  their  bulk,    in  one.    The  attention  of  the  medical  world  ought, 
to  force  the  intestines  on  each  side  the  ossa  ilia:  these    therefore,  to  be  directed  to  the  time  when  the  opera- 
spread  more  in  them  than  in  men,  afl'ording  larger  spaces    tion,  in  different  cases  of  strangulated  hernia,  should 
for  the  parts  to  be  received  on  the  sides,  and  to  recede    be  performed  :  from  delay  every  thing  is  to  be  dread- 
from  the  groin.    The  seat  of  this  species  of  hernia  is    ed  ;  and  many  valuable  lives  are  daily  lost,  that  would 
upon  the  upper  and  forepart  of  the  thigh  ;   the  pro-    indisputably  be  saved.    The  surgeon  who  has  a  case 
truded  gut  passing  out  at  the  same  opening  through    of  strangulated  hernia,  ought  not  to  waste  the  only 
which  the  large  blood-vessels  of  the  thigh  are  trans-    moments,  which  might  secure  his  patient's  life  by  a  rt-e//- 
mitted  from  the  abdomen  ;  and  of  consequence  under    timed  opcradon,  in  applying  fomentations  and  placebos, 
that  part  of  the  tendon  at  the  upper  end  of  the  abdo-    In  fact,  there  is  not,  in  the  praclice  of  surgery,  a 
men,  known  by  the  name  of  PoMp«rr5 /?^a/7?<?«^.  Some-    point  which  requires  more  judgment,  firmness,  or  de- 
times  the  bowels  which  protrude  are  situated  imme-    licacy,  than  to  determine  the  precise  time  beyond 
diately  over  the  femoral  vessels,  sometimes  on  the  out-    which  this  operation  should  not  be  deferred,  and  for  a 
side  of  these,  but  more  frequently  they  lie  upon  their    surgeon  to  conduct  himself  so  as  to  induce  a  patient 
inner  side.    The  femoral  hernia  is  more  in  danger  of   lo  submit  to  it  early  enough  for  his  preservation.  The 
being  confounded  with  inguinal  hernia  than  Avith  any  _  two  principal  circumstances  which  have  most  contri- 
olher;  the,^  tumor,  however,  is  deeper,  and  the  ring    buted  to  the  infrequencyof  performing  (his  operation  are, 
of  the  abdominal  muscles,  which  lies  entirely  above  the    a  dread  of  great  hazard  from  the  operation  itself,  con- 
tumor  iti  femoral  hernia,  completely  surrounds  the  parts    sidered  abstractedly,  and  a  fear  of  bringing  a  disgrace 
in  that  of  the  inguinal  kind.    In  the  inguinal  hernia,    upon  it  by  having  performed  it  too  late.    The  first  then 
the  colon  is  sometimes  found,  and  the  ccecum  very  sel-    is  vastly  greater  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  is  most  fre- 
dom  ;  but  in  crural  hernia,  the  bag  of  the  ccecum  is    qucntly  the  cause  of  the  latter  :  so  that  if  the  one  can 
very  frequenth'  seen.  justly  be  lessened,  the  other  will  not  be  likely  to  hap- 

,  In  the  treatment  of  crural  hernia^  vihen  sym\itoms  pen.  Few  experienced  mcii,  Mr.  Borret  thinks,  can 
of  strangulation  occur,  we  must  use  all  the  remedies.  Aowht  {Ue  \^roY>v'\ciy  oi  operating  <arltj  in  strangulated' 
commonly  practised  for  hernioe  in  general ;  only  that  hernia;  after  the  most  approyed  treatment  has  been 
h-ere,  in  attempting  to  reduce  the  parts  by  the  hand,  regularly  and  consistently  tried  without  effect,  and  a 
the  pressure  should  be  made  directly  upwards.  An  judicious  application  of  the  taxis  has  been  unsuccesful. 
incision  of  sufficient  length  is  to  be  made  through  the  In  the  operation  for  cn;iral  hernia,  the  epigastric 
integuments,  so  as  to  allow  that  part  of  the  tendon  artery  and  spermatic  chord  in  the  male,  and  round 
Avhich  forms  the  stricture  to  be  laid  fairly  in  view;  ligament  in  the  female,  are  parts  lying  in  the  way  of 
and  after  dividii^g  the  integuments,  we  are  cautiously  the  knife,  and  particularly  increase  the  difficulty  and 
to  cut  the  fascia  lata  of  tlie  thigh,  and  separate  any  hazard  of  this  operation.  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell,  in  his 
glands  which  may  come  in  the  way,  till  the  stricture  account  of  the  operation  in  femoral  hernia,  discou- 
and  part  of  the  sac  distinctly  appear.  The  stricture  is  rages  us  by  saying,  '  Whether  the'incision  be  carried 
then  to  be  divided,  by  cutting  fibre  after  fibre  succcs-  directly  upwards,  or  even  obliquely  outwards  or  in- 
sively.  Tlie  spermatic  vessels  in  the  male,  or  round  wards,  these  parts  must  generally  be  divided.'  Mr. 
ligament  in  the  uterus  in  the  female,  may  be  avoided  Pott  is  not  more  clear  and  determined,  and  recom- 
by  cutting  in  a  direction  towards  the  umbilicus,  care-  mends,  after  the  hernial  sac,  intestine,  and  ligamen- 
fully  dividing  the  tendon  transversely.  Some  authors,  tum  Pouparti,  &c.  are  exposed,  to  endeavour  to  eifect 
from  a  sense  of  the  danger  attending  this  part  of  the  a  return  of  the  intestine  before  the  division  of  the  liga- 
operation,  have  recommended  merely  to  dilate  the  pas-  ment. 

fage,  instead  of  dividing  the  tendon;  but  in  such  a  si-  No  clear  account  of  the  operation  for  the  crural 
tuation,  to  attempt  a  further  dilatation  without  the  hernia  having  been  given  by  authors,  Mr.  Bon-ett 
assistance  of  the  knife,  would  probably  be  seldom  describes  it  in  the  following  terms  : — The  patient  being 
attended  with  any  advantage.  After  the  parts  arc  re-  placed  in  a  proper  situation,  the  incision  is  to  be  be- 
duced,  the  wound  is  to  be  dressed  as  directed  in  the  gun  above  the  tumor,  laying  bare  the  fascia  and  the- 
treatment  of  hernias  in  general :  a  piece  of  thin  leather  sac.  You  then  see  Poupart's  ligament  binding  down 
S])read  with  some  adhesive  plaster  retains  the  dressings  the  sac,  which  is  to  be  divided  ;  but  as  you  will  have,  the 
better,  and  with  much  more  ease,  than  with  any  other  epigastric  artery,  and  spermatic  vessels  in  man,  cross- 
bandage.  .  jug  each  other  immediatelij  over  the  tumor,  and  in  vvo- 
The  particulars  of  a  case  of  strangulated  c?'«7Y// /ier-  men  the 'epiga-tric  artery  and  round  ligament,  much, 
nia,  where  the  operation  succeeded  after  the  obstruction  care  must  be  taken. — The  best  mode  is,  to  make  a. 
bad  coatinued  six  days,  is  published  in  the  Medical  and  small  incision  between  the  fibres  of  the  external  oblique- 
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muscle,  abciit  half  an  inch  above  the  ligament,  and  a 
director  being  passed  carefulhj  and  inimediatdj  under 
the  li^ameiit^  and  over  the  artery  (-wliich  adheres  to  the 
ligameht  by  cellular  substance),  to  cut  into  the  groove 
ol'  the  director.  If,  when  this  is  done,  you  should 
tind  the  stricture  at  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  it  must  be 
divided  inioards  to  the  pubes,  inclining  Pott's  knife 
raflier  obliquely  downwards.  In  this  mode  you  will 
avoid  the  artery,  chord,  and  round  ligament." 

HF/JINIA  CY'STICA,  the  cystic  hernia,  or  that  of 
tlie  bladder  of  urine.  This  species  of  rupture,  though 
less  frequent  than  that  of  the  omentum  or  intestines, 
is  not  very  uncommon.  The  situation  in  which  it  oc- 
curs is  the  groi.n,  through  the  abdominal  ring,  in  the 
forepart  of  the  thigh,  under  Poupart's  ligament,  so  as 
to  form  inguinal  or  crural  hernia.  Instances  have  like- 
wise occurred  of  the  bladder  being  pushed  into  the  peri- 
iicEum.  Sometimes  it  occurs  by  itself,  without  any 
complication  ;  at  other  times  it  is  accompanied  with  in- 
testine and  omentum,  both  in  inguinal  and  femoral 
LcrniaB :  when  complicated  with  bubonocele,  the  pro- 
truded part  of  the  bladder  is  situated  between  the  in- 
testine and  spermatic  cord. 

The  usual  symptoms  are _a  tumor  attended  with  fluc- 
tuation, either  in  the  groin,  in  the  forepart  of  the 
thigh,  or  perina3um,  Avhich  generally  subsides  when 
the  patient  voids  urine.  When  the  swelling  is  large, 
before  water  can  be  made  with  freedom,  it  is  commonly 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  pressure,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  tumor,  Avlien  in  the  groin  or  thigh,  is  as 
much  elevated  as  possible  ;  but  when  the  swelling  is 
imall,  and  especially  when  no  stricture  is  as  yet  pro- 
duced, the  patient  generally  makes  water  with  great, 
ease,  and  without  any  assistance  from  external  pres- 
sure. When  the  disease  occurs  without  any  complica- 
tion, it  is  commonly  owing  to  a  suppression  of  urine. 
In  the  diagnosis,  care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  mistake 
it  for  a  hydrocele.  In  recent  cases,  the  part  protruding 
may  in  genera!  be  easily  reduced,  especially  if  we 
attend  to  the  suppression  of  urine,  which  probably 
gave  rise  to  the  disease.  A  proper  truss  ought  af- 
terwards to  be  worn  for  a  considerable  time.  When 
the  disease  has  been  of  long  standing,  adhesion  takes 
place  between  the  bladder  and  cellular  substance  of  the 
scrotum.  In  this  case,  therefore,  as  long  as  no  symp- 
toms occur  to  render  the  operation  necessary,  a  sus- 
pensory bandage,  so  fitted  as  elfectually  to  support  the 
prolapsed  parts_,  is  the  oijly  probable  means  of  relief.  . 

IlE'RNIA  HUMORA'LIS;  an  inflammation  of  the 
testicle.    See  Ouchitis. 

HE'RNIA  INCARCERrVTA,  an  imprisoned,  i.e. 
a  strangulated,  hernia.  A  rupture  is  said  to  be  incarce- 
rated, when,  on  a  sudden,  the  protruding  viscus  can- 
not be  reduced  into  its  proper  cavity,  and  bad  symp- 
toms arise,  such  as  vomiting,  colic,  and  obstipation, 
fever  and  tumor  of  the  part.  These  proceed  either 
from  obstruction  of  the  intestine,  or  from  an  inter- 
rupted circulation  of  the  blood.  The  danger  in  this 
case,  depends  on  the  narrownesss  of  the  strangulating 
opening,  and  the  extent  of  the  parts  which  have  fallen 
into  it.    Sec  Hernia. 

HE'RNIA  INGUINA'LIS ;  also  called  bubonocele. 


See  BonoNOCELE,  This  species  of  hernia  is  so  called 
in  general,  because  it  appears  in  both  sexes  at  the 
groin.  It  is  one  of  the  divisions  of  hernia,  and  includes 
all  those  species  in  which  the  parts  displaced  pass  out 
of  the  abdomen  through  the  ring.  The  parts  displaced 
that  form  the  hernia,  the  part  into  which  they  fall,  the 
manner  of  the  hernia  being  produced,  and  the  time  it  has 
continued,  occasion  great  difierences  in  this  complaint. 
There  are  three  dillerent  substances  that  may  produce 
a  hernia  in  the  groin,  viz.  one  or  more  of  the  intes- 
tines, the  omentum,  and  the  bladder.  That  which  is 
formed  by  one  or  more  of  the  intestines,  was 
called  by  the  ancients  enterocele.  The  intestine 
which  most  frequently  produces  the  hernia  is  the  ileum  : 
because,  being  placed  in  the  iliac  region,  it  is  nearer 
the  groin  than  the  rest ;  but  notwithstanding  the  si- 
tuation of  the  other  intestines,  which  seems  not  to  allow 
of  their  coming  near  the  groin,  we  often  find  the  jeju- 
num, and  frequently  also  a  portion  of  the  colon  and 
cfficum,  included  in  the  tumor.  It  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  mesentery  and  mesocolon  are  membranous 
substances  capable  of  extension,  which,  by  little  and 
little,  are  sometimes  so  far  stretched  by  the  weight  of 
the  intestines,  as  to  escape  with  the  ileum,  in  this  spe- 
cies of  hernia.  -The  hernia  made  by  the  omentum  or 
epiploon,  is  called  epiplocele;  as  that  caused  by  the 
epiploon  and  one  of  the  intestines  together  is  called 
entero-epiplocele.  The  hernia  of  the  bladder  is  called 
ci/sfocele,  or  ci/stic  hernia.  This  disease  is  uncommon, 
and  has  seldom  been  known  to  happen  but  in  conjunc- 
tion with  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  When  the 
parts,  having  passed  through  the  abdominal  rings,  de- 
scend no  lower  than  the  groin,  it  is  called  an  incom- 
plete herriia  ;  when  they  fall  into  the  scrotum  in  men, 
or  into  the  labia  pudendi  in  women,  it  is  then  termed 
complete. 

HE^RNIA  UMBILICA'LIS,  or  Exomphalos.  In 
this  species  of  hernia  the  parts  protruded  pass  out  at 
the  umbilicus  ;  and  are  commonly  the  intestines,  or 
omentum,  or  both  :  sometimes  part  of  the  stomach, 
the  liver,  and  even  the  spleen,  have  been  found  in  the 
sac.  Plere,  as  in  other  ruptures,  the  peritonaeum  forms 
the  sac,  and  in  recent  cases  it  is  generally  very  evident; 
but  by  the  size  of  its  contents,  or  a  long  continuance  of 
the  disorder,  it  sometimes  becomes  so  connected  with 
the  surrounding  parts,  that  by  many  its  existence  has 
been  doubted,  and  sometimes  the  swelling  has  i;icreased 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  burst  even  the  skin  itself.  The 
disease  occurs  most  frequently  in  infancy,  soon  after 
birth.  In  the  adult  state,  corpulent  people  are  more 
subject  to  it  than  those  of  a  contrary  habit ;  and  preg- 
nant women  are  particularly  subject  to  it,  on  account 
of  the  size  of  the  uterus.  Tlie  diagnosis  in  this  disease 
is  readily  made,  as  the  disorder  can  scarcely  be  con- 
founded with  any  other.  If  the  disease  be  attended  to 
in  due  time,  a  bandage,  properly  fitted,  will  generally 
effect  a  cure  ;  and  in  such  swellings  as  occur  in  preg- 
nancy, delivery  will  commonly  remove  the  disorder  ; 
but  even  in  cases  of  pregnant  women,  a  bandage  early 
applied  and  properly  used  will  give  considerable  relief, 
till  a  cure  can  be  obtained  by  delivery.  In  this  disease 
the  omentum  is  more  frequently  pushed  out  than  any 
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other  Tiscus ;  hence  umbilical  hernias,  In  general,  arc 
not  productive  of  such  bad  symptoms  as  usually  occur 
in  the  other  kinds  of  rupture.  AVhen,  however,  the 
intestines  prorrude,  the  usual  symptoms  of  a  strangu- 
lated hernia  are  apt  to  be  induced  ;  and  when  the  means 
usually  employed  for  returning  the  gut  into  the  abdo- 
men do  not  succeed,  a  cure,  it  is  evident,  must  depend 
entirely  on  a  thorough  removal  of  the  stricture.  In 
performing  this  operation,  an  incision  through  the  in- 
teguments is  the  first  step  to  be  taken,  so  as  to  expose 
the  stricture  of  the  tendon  and  the  neck  of  the  sac. 
The  stricture  is  to  be  removed  in  the  manner  already 
described  ;  and  as  the  tendon  completely  surrounds 
the  neck  of  the  sac,  the  stricture  may  be  cut  wherever 
it  can  be  most  readily  dilated.  A  radical  cure,  similar 
to  that  for  the  other  species,  has  been  proposed,  but 
with  as  little  probability  of  success. 

HE^RNIA  VAGINA-'LIS.  Sometimes  the  bladder, 
owing  to  a  suppression  of  urine,  at  other  times  part  of 
the  intestines,  have  been  found  to  protrude  through 
the  vagina.  In  the  former  case,  a  fluctuation  of  water 
is  perceptible  to  the  touch.  The  reduction  is  made  by 
laying  the  patient  on  her  back  with  her  loins  somewhat 
raised,  and  pressing  with  the  fore-finger  from  the  va- 
gina. Future  descents  may  in  general  be  prevented, 
by  evacuating  the  urine  often,  and  by  the  use  of  a  pes- 
sary introduced  into  the  vagina.  Where  the  intestine 
is  found  to  protrude,  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the 
following  way  : — There  is  naturally  a  deep  sort  of  ca- 
vity between  the  rectum  and  the  back  part  of  the  ute- 
rus,  made  by  the  peritoneum  descending  pretty  low, 
and  forming  a  kind  of  pouch,  in  which  a  portion  of  the 
small  intestines,  when  the  uterus  is  not  pregnant,  is 
commonly  lodged  ;  and  sometimes  the  intestijies  them- 
selves, by  pressing  hard  against  the  peritoneum  at  this 
most  depending  part  of  the  abdomen,  gradually  stretch 
this  membrane  so  as  to  deepen  this  cavity  much,  and 
thereby  dissect,  as  it  were,  the  back  part  of  the  vagina 
from  the  fore-part  of  the  rectum,  and  thus  form  the 
tumor  in  the  vagina,  which  is  called  a  hernia  vaginalis. 
Its  reduction  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  instance. 

HE'RNIA  VENTRA'LIS,  the  ventral  "  rupture. 
This  is  a  protrusion  of  some  of  the  bowels  through  the 
insterstices  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  is  most  fre- 
tfuently  observed  in  some  of  the  parts  most  contiguous 
to  the  linea  alba.  The  treatment  of  this  species  of  dis- 
€ase  is  exactly  the  same  with  that  of  hernia  iimbilicalis. 
The  case  of  a  fatal  hernia  of  some  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  strangulated  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  is  given 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  in 
London  for  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Improvement. 

The  following  were  the  appearances  on  dissection  : — 

Externally  the  abdomen  was  very  much  swollen  and 
tight  to  the  feeling.  Upon  cutting  into  the  cavity  of 
the  abdomen,  the  stomach  and  all  the  intestines  ap- 
peared greatly  distended  with  the  fluid,  and  showed 
marks  of  inflammation,  especially  at  the  limits  of  their 
mutual  contact.  The  intestines  were  glued  together 
■with  coagulaling  lymph.  The  head  of  the  colon  ad- 
hered very  firmly,  by  recent  inflammation,  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  neighbouring  peritoneum.  This  part  of  the 
§ut  was  enormously  distended  and  inflamed  :  and  that 
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portion  Trhich  lay  in  contact  with  the  parletles  ef  the 
abdomen,  was  of  a  very  dark  colour,  as  if  it  had  been 
beginning  to  mortify.  From  the  head  of  the  colon,  the 
large  intestines  were  found  filled  with  fluid  contents, 
and  bearing  marks  of  inflammation  on  their  outer  sur- 
face. On  the  left  side  of  the  transverse  arch  of  the 
colon,  the  intestine  apj)earcd  as  if  dragged  up  towards 
the  diaphragm,  above,  and  a  little  more  forward  than 
the  spleen.  Here  its  course  was  rendered  obscure  by 
the  fulness  of  the  intestines,  which  entirely  intercepted 
our  view.  After  removing  the  stomach,  the  whole  of 
the  small,  arid  part  of  the  great,  intestines,  and  part  of 
the  colon  was  found  to  be  forced  through  ait  aperture 
in  the  diaphragm  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  This 
aperture  in  the  diaphragm  was  on  the  left  side,  about 
three  inches  from  the  ribs,  and  situated  more  forwards 
than  the  natural  opening  for  the  passage  of  the  osso- 
phagus.  From  the  connection  of  the  colon  with  the 
epiploon,  a  portion  of  the  latter  was  carried  up  along 
Avith  it,  as  was  also  a  part  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  left 
lobe  of  the  liver.  The  whole  of  this  lobe  was  altered 
from  its  natural  appearance,  being  very  thin  and  flabby. 
This  viscus  was  altogether  uncommonly  small  :  but  in 
other  respects  it  appeared  healthy.  The  great  intes- 
tines,  below  the  strangulation,  were  contracted  in  their 
whole  course  to  the  anus,  contained  no  faeces,  and  had 
a  perfectly  natural  appearance.  All  the  other  viscera 
of  the  abdomen  were  sound. 

"  On  examining  the  viscera,  which  had  been  forced 
through  the  perforation  in  the  diaphragm,  Dr.  Clarke 
found  the  portion  of  gut  covered  anteriorly  with  a  sur- 
face of  the  epiploon.  This,  as  well  as  the  intestine  it- 
self, was  in  a  high  degree  of  inflammation.  The  intes- 
tine was  completely  full  of  fluid,  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
aperture  of  the  diaphragm,  and  efl'ectually  to  prevent 
all  passage  into  or  out  of  it.  Another  circumstance- 
also  presented  itself.  The  diaphragm,  near  the  intes- 
tine so  protruded,  was  firmly  connected  by  an  old  ad- 
hesion, about  an  inch  in  length,  to  the  bony  part  of 
two  ribs,  exactly  at  that  place  where  they  had  been 
formerly  fractured.  An  irregular  callus  projected  in- 
wards, by  a  kind  of  spinous  process  ;  and  to  this  the 
diaphragm  was  attached.  Upon  the  cellular  substance, 
so  connecting  the  diaphragm  to  the  ribs,  were  marks  of 
recent  inflammation,  which  extended  over  a  small  sur- 
face of  the  surrounding  pleura. 

"  Similar  perforations  of  the  diaphragm,"  says  Dr. 
Clarke,  "  with  an  intrusion  of  more  or  less  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  have 
been  sometimes  found  in  children  ;  but  the  patients 
have  been  soon  destroyed  after  birth,  by  difficulty  of 
respiration,  from  the  lungs  not  being  capable,  under 
such  circumstances,  of  being  expanded.  In  these  in-  < 
stances,  the  abdominal  viscera  have  been  sometimes 
found  in  the  right,  and  sometimes  in  the  left  side  of  the 
chest. 

Ambrose  Pare  has  described  a  case,  in  which  the  pa- 
tient survived  a  penetrating  wound  into  the  chest  and 
through  the  diaj)hragm,  for  eight  months,  during  which 
time  he  suffered  great  debility  of  the  stomach,  and 
pains,  like  colic,  especially  in  the  evening.  After 
one  of  these  attacks  he  died,  and  his  body  was  opcned,- 
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when  a  larste  part  of  tlic  colon  was  found  to  have 
passed  through  tlie  wounded  diaphragm  into  the  tho- 
rax. In  that  case,  the  disease  was  evidently  occasioned 
by  the  wound  ;  whilst  in  that  related  above,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  pert'oralion  in  the  dia- 
phragm had  existed  through  the  whole  of  the  patient's 
life. 

IIERNLVRIA,  (from  liernia,  a  rupture,  so  called 
from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  curing  ruptures)  ;  the  herb 
liUPTUKE-woRT.  This  plant,  though  formerly  deem- 
ed efficacious  in  the  cure  of  hernias,  appears  to  be  des- 
titute not  only  of  such  virtues  but  every  other.  It  is 
the  herniaria  glabra  of  Linnaeus.  It  has  no  smell  nor 
taste,  and  is  deservedly  rejected  in  modern  practice. 

IIERNLVRIA  GLAf  BRA  :  the  systematic  name  of 
the  rupture-wort.    See  Herniaria. 

I-IERNIOrO''MIA,  (from  hei'nia,  and  ts^^vm,  to 
■cut),  herniotomy  ;  the  operation  for  removing  the 
strangulated  part,  in  cases  ot  incarcerated  hcrniae.  See 

Ilf-RNIA. 

liF^lOPHILUS,  an  ancient  physician,  the  disciple 
of  Praxagoras,  and  contemporary  of  Erasistratus.  See 
Erasistratus.  He  made  so  great  use  of  medicines, 
both  simple  and  compound,  that  neither  he  nor  his  dis- 
ciples would  undertake  the  cure  of  any  disorder  with- 
out them.  He  seems  also  to  have  been  the  first  who 
treated  accurately  of  the  doctrine  of  pulses,  of  which 
Hippocrates  had  but  a  superficial  knowledge.  Galen, 
however,  affirms,  that  on  this  subject  he  involved  him- 
self in  difficulties,  and  advanced  absurdities  ;  which  in- 
deed we  arc  not  greatly  to  wonder  at,  conside^ring  the 
time  in  which  he  lived.  He  took,  notice  of  a  disease, 
at  that  time  pretty  rare,  and  to  which  he  ascribes  cer- 
tain sudden  deaths.  He  calls  it  apalsi/  of  theheurt;  and, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  the  same  disease  with  what  is  now 
termed  the  angina  pectoris.  According  to  Celsus,  it 
was  about  his  time  that  medicine  was  first  divided  into 
three  branches,  viz.  the  dietetic,  the  pharmaceutical,  and 
the  chirurgical  branches.  The  first  of  these  employed 
a  proper  regimen  in  the  cure  of  diseases ;  the  second, 
medicines  ;  and  the  third,  the  operation  of  the  hands  : 
and  the  same  author  informs  us,  that  these  three 
branches  became  now  the  business  of  as  many  distinct 
■classes  of  men  ;  so  that,  from  this  time,  we  may  date 
the  origin  of  the  three  professions  of  physicians,  apo- 
thecaries, and  surgeons.  Before  tiiis  division,  those 
e,iL\\Qd.  physicians  discharged  all  the  several  offices  be- 
'  longing  to  the  three  professions  ;  and  there  were  only 
two  kinds  of  them,  viz.  one  called  a^ynn-ATovnoi,  Avho 
only  gave  their  advice  to  the  patients,'  and  direction 
to  those  of  an^jinferior  class,  who  were  called  S-^fj^nv^yoi, 
and  worked  with  their  hands,  either  in  performing  the 
operations,  or  in  the  composition  and  application  of 
remedies.  The  first  grand  revolution  which  happened 
in  the  medicinal  art,  after  the  days  of  Hcrophihis  and 
Erasistratus,  Avas  occasioned  by  the  founding  of  the 
empiric  sect,  by  Serapion,  of  Alexandria,  about  287 
years  before  Christ.    See  Empirics. 

HE'RPES,  (spTtyj;,  from  £^w,  to  spread).  Dr.  Cul- 
len,  in  his  Nosology,  places  this  disorder  as  a  genus  in 
the  class  Locales,  and  order  Dialyses.  lie  defines  it 
to  be  phlycience,  or  numerous  small  uicersj  in  clusters, 


but  that  spread  upon  the  skin,  and  are  difficult  to  heal. 
Mr.  Bell,  in  his  treatise  on  ulcers,  arranges  the  herpes 
amongst  the  cutaneous  ulcers,  and  says  that  all  the  va- 
rieties of  importance  may  be,  comprehended  in  the  four 
following  species : 

HE^iPES  FARINCySUS,  or  what  may  be  termed 
the  dry  tetter^  is  the  most  simple  of  all  the  species: 
it  appears  iudiscrimina'e*ly  in  dillerent  parts  of  the 
body  ;  but  most  commonly  on  the  face,  neck,  arms, 
and  wrists,  in  pretty  broad  spots  and  small  pimples; 
these  are  generally  very  itchy,  though  not  otherwise 
troublesome;  and  after  ccntinuiug  a  certain  time,  they 
at  last  fall  off  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  similar 
to  fine  bran,  leaving  the  skin  below  perfectly  sound  ; 
and  again  returning  in  the  form  of  a  red  efflorescence, 
they  fall  off  and  are  renewed  as  before.  , 

HE'RPES  PUSTULO^SUS.  This  species  appears 
in  the  form'of  pustules,  which  originally  are  separate 
and  distinct,  but  which  afterwards  run  together  in 
clusters.  At  first  they  seem  to  contain  nothing  but  a 
thin  watery  scrum,  which  afterwards  turns  yellow  ; 
and  exuding  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  p;irt  affect- 
ed, it  at  last  dries  into  a  thick  crust  or  scab  :  when 
this  falls  olT,  the  skin  below  frequently  appears  entire, 
with  only  a  slight  degree  of  redness  on  its  surface;  but, 
on  some  occasions,  when  the  matter  has  probably  been 
more  acrid,  upon  the  scab  falling  off,  the  skin  is  found 
slightly  excoriated.  Eruptions  of  this  kind  appear 
most  frequently  on  the  face  behind  the  ears,  and  on 
other  parts  of  the  head;  and  they  occur  most-  com- 
monly in  children. 

HIiTlPES  MILIA'RIS.  This  breaks  out  indiscri^ 
minately  over  the  whole  body  ;  but  more  frequently 
about  theJoins,  breast,  perineum,  scrotum,  and  inguina, 
than  in  other  parts.  It  generally  appears  in  clusters, 
though  sometimes  in  distinct  rings  or  circles,  of  very 
minute  pimples,  which  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
millet  seed,  has  given  rise  to  the  denomination  of  the 
species.  The  pimples  are  at  first,  though  small,  per- 
fectly separate  ;  and  contain  nothing  but  a  clear  lymph, 
which,  in  the  course  of  this  disease,  is  excreted  upon 
the  surface,  and  there  forms  into  small  distinct  scales : 
these,  at  last,  fall  off,  and  leave  a  considerable  degree 
of  inflammation  below,  that  still  continues  to  exude 
fresh  matter,  which  likewise  forms  into  cakes,  and  so 
falls  off  as  before.  The  itching,  in  this  species  of  com^. 
plaint,  is  always  very  troublesome ;  and  the  matter 
discharged  from  the  pimples  is  so  tough  and  viscid, 
that  every  thing  applied  to  the  part,  adheres  so  as  to 
occasion  much  trouble  and  uneasiness  on  its  being  re 
moved.  ' 

HE'RPES  EXE'DENS,  so  called  from  its  destroy, 
ing  or  corroding  the  parts  which  it  attacks,  appears 
commonly,  at  first,  in  the  form  of  several  small  painful 
ulcerations,  all  collected  into  larger  spots  of  different 
sizes  and  of  various  figures,  with  always  more  or  le^s 
of  an  erysipelatous-like  inflammation.  These  ulcers 
discharge  large  cjuantities  of  a  thin,  sharp,  serous  mat- 
ter ;  which  som.ctimcs  forms  into  small  crusts,  that  in 
a  short  time  fall  off:  but  most  frequently  the  discharge 
is  so  thin  and  acrid,  as  to  spread  along  the  neighbour, 
ing  parts,  where  it  soon  produces  the  same  kind  of 
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sores.  Though  these  ulcers  do  not,  in-  general,  pro. 
cecd  farther  than  the  cutis  vera;  yet  sometimes  the 
discharge  is  so  very  penetrating  and  corrosive,  as  to 
destroy  the  skin,  cellular  substance,  and,  on  some  oc 
casions,  even  the  muscles  themselves.  It  is  this  species 
that  should  be  termed  the  depascent  or  phagedenic 
ulcer,  from  the  great  destruction  of  parts  which  it  fre- 
quently occasions.  See  Phagedena.  Mr.  Adams, 
in  his  treatise  quotes,  from  Celsus,  the  case  of  a  gentle- 
man, about  forty  years  of  age,  of  a  sanguine  cora- 
plection,  and  plethoric,  who  had  an  herpes  exedens^ 
ali'ecting  the  eyelids.  It  had  been  of  some  years 
growth.  It  began  on  the  upper  eyelid,  near  the  alia, 
or  edge,  in  a  small  pustule,  and  spread  along  the  edge 
to  the  external  canthus,  where  it  eat  deeper  into  the 
skin,  and  by  erosiop,  caused  an  ulcer  of  a  round  figure, 
of  the  breadth  of  a  silver  penny,  eating  into  that  cor- 
ner of  the  membrana  conjunctiva,  and  thence  the 
length  of  the  lower  eye-lid,  consuming  it  downwards, 
leaving  the  neighbouring  parts  scirrhous.  Its  erosion 
in  these  parts  was  increased  by  the  continual  fluxion  of 
the  inflamed  eye;  for  the  upper  lid,  where  the  herpes 
first  arose,  was  not  so  much  concerned,  the  original 
herpes  lying  there,  not  unlike  a  hordeolum.  Purging, 
bleeding  from  the  external  jugular  vein,  and  issues  in 
the  back,  were  tried,  and  J'  fronials  to  intercept  the 
descent  of  humours  but  the  event  of  this  case,  with 
some  occasional  abatement  and  variation,  was  by  no 
means  of  a  satisfactory  kind, for  the  patient,  retiring  into 
the  country,  with  a  supply  of  the  remedies  which  had 
apparentlif  rendered  him  service,  experienced,  never- 
theless, so  great  an  increase  of  the  malady,  as  to  lose 
the  afiected  eye. 

HE'RPES  DEPA^SCENS;   the  same  as  Herpes 

EXEDENS. 

HE'RPES  ZOSTER ;  that  species  of  erysipelas 
known  by  the  name  of  Erysipelas  Phli/ctanodes^  shin- 
gles, &c. 

HE'RPES  SERPFGO,  a  name  given  to  the  cutane- 
ous affection  popularly  called  a  ring-worm.  See  Pso- 
riasis. Till  the  recent  observations  of  Dr.  Willan,  this 
disease  has  not  been  well  discriminated  by  any  author, 
though  it  is  one  with  which  few  practitioners  are  un- 
acquainted. The  following  account  of  a  method  cm- 
ployed  in  Bengal  for  the  cure  of  the  ring-worni,  by 
means  of  cassunda  vinegar,  was  published  by  Dr.  Adam 
Freer,  a  physician  on  the  Bengal  estaWishment.  He 
says  this  disorder  is  called  by  the  natives  daud.  It  is 
extremely  tormenting  during  the  rainy  season,  and  par- 
ticularly affects  Europeans.  It  makes  its  appearance 
on  the  thighs,  and  sometimes  spreads  over  the  trunk  of 
the  body,  neck,  and  lace,  obstinately  resisting  the  com- 
mon remedies  in  cuticular  atfections,  as  preparations  of 
lead,  sulphur,  and  even  mercury.  From  the  rccom- 
meiidation  of  Mr.  James  Champain,  of  Patna,  Dr.  F. 
employed  in  this  disease  a  decoction,  in  vinegar,  of  a 
common  shrub,  the  cassunda,  or  Cassia  sojjhcra,  Linn. 
After  that  time,  he  say^,  he  used,  with  the  best  success, 
an  ounce  of  the  fresh  bark,  roots,  tops,  or  flowers  of 
the  plant,  cut  small  and  boiled  with  a  pint  of  vinegar, 
in  an  earthen  vessel,  to  eight  ounces.  This,  when  cool- 
ed and . attained,  may  be^kept  foj  use  in  a  glass  bottle 


well  stopped.  A  drachm  or  two  of  the  vinegar  thus 
prepared,  and  applied  to  the  parts  affected  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  washing  with  soap  and  water,  and  drying 
the  parts  with  a  towel  previous  to  each  application  of 
the  vinegar,  is  generally  sufficient  to  remove  the  dis- 
order. This  preparation  may  be  kept  for  a  yealr  with- 
out any  sensible  diminution  of  its  virtues. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  cassunda  vinegar  does 
not  always  prevent  a  return  of  the  complaint  in  the 
succeeding  year,  and  (hat  sometimes  cases  do  occur, 
so  obstinate  and  inveterate,  as  to  be  little  affected  by 
it.  Dr.  Freer  met  with  very  few  of  these  cases  ;  but 
when  they  did  occurs  a  purgative  occasionally  repeated 
for  three  or  four  times,  a  vegetable  diet,  the  daily  use 
of  cow's  whey,  and  a  calomel  pill  every  night  at  bed- 
time, soon  removed  the  disorder, 

HERRING,  clupea  ;  a  kind  of  fish  much  employed 
as  food,  especially  amongst  the  poor,  on  account  of  its 
cheapness.  Dr.  Cullep's  remarks  on  this  may  be  seen 
under  the  article  Fish.  Dr.  Willich  says,  "considered 
as  an  article  of  food,  fresh  herrings,  if  moderately 
eaten,  afford  nutriment  sufficiently  wholesome  ;  but, 
if  taken  in  quantities  disproportioned  to  the  powers  of 
digestion,  they  are  attended  with  an  alkaline  putrid 
effect  on  tlje  stomach.  Farther,  pickled  herrings  are 
very  improper  food  ;  their  flesh  being  thus  rendered 
hard^  and  scarcely  digestible  :  nevertheless,  even  in 
that  decomposed  state,  they  are  not  so  injurious  as  her- 
rings salted  and  dried." 

IIESPERIDE'iE,  (from  the  Hesperides)  ;  in  botany, 
golden  or  precious-fruit ;  the  name  of  the  19th  order 
in  Linnaeus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method. 

HEXA'NDRIA,  (from  s^,  and  avyj^t  mari- 

tus,  a  husband),  in  the  Linnaean  system  of  botany,  a 
class  of  plants,  the  sixth  in  order  ;  comprehending  all 
those  plants  which  have  hermaphrodite  flowers,  and 
six  stamina,  or  male  parts  in  each.  It  contains  live  or-  . 
ders,  viz.  monogi/nia,  digi/nia,  trigynia,  tetragynia^ 
poligynia, 

HEXAGy'NIA,  (from  sg,  sex,  six,  andy:;)/ij.  nmlier, 
a  woman,)  in  botany,  one  of  the  orders  in  the  ninth  and 
thirteenth  classes  in  theLinnsean  system;  containing  tho«e 
plants  in  whose  fructification  there  are  six  styles  which 
are  considered  as  the  female  oriians  of  generation. 

IIIBETINICUS  LAPIS,  IriJi-slafc ;  akind  of  slate 
which  is  found  in  Ireland,  of  a  bluish  black  colour.  - 
It  is  an  argillaceous  earth,  impregnated  with  alum  and 
iron,  in  very  small  quantities.  It  seems  to  be  much 
of  the  nature  of  bole.  To  its  aluminous  contents  it 
owes  its  astringency.  It  is  a  favourite  remedy  with 
the  vulgar  as  a  cure  for  it\tcrnal  bruises  ;  probably  on 
'tlfc  supposition  that,  by  its  astringency,  it  restrains  iu^ 
tcrnal  bleeding. 

IIIBl'SCUS,  (ittp'.o;,  from  the  storL.,  which  is 
said  to  chew  it  anJ  inject  it  as  a  clyster)  ;  the  marsh- 
mallow. 

IIIBi'SCUS,  comrnonly  ca]]cA  Abelmnsclufs  ;  a  spf»- 
cies  of  the  hibiscus  oi  Linna2us,  or  the  Syrian  nuiUoza. 
It  is  produced  in  Egypt.  The  seeds  have  a  scent  like 
musk,  and  on  that  account  the  Arabian^  mix  them  with 
their  coffee. 

HICCOUGH,   or  Hiccup,  singultus ;  a  sudden 
C  c  2  ' 
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convulsire  motion  of  the  stomach,  occasioned  by  ta- 
rioiis  causes,  such  aS  a  fit  of  laughing,  thirst,  cold 
drinks,  suppression  of  diarrhcca,  antipathy,  &c.  It 
can  by  no  moans  be  considered  as  a  disease,  though  a 
ft!W  instances  have  occurred,  in  Avhich  it  has  continued 
for  three  or  four  years ;  and  one  in  which  it  became 
habitual,  and  could  not  be  removed.  Persons  who 
eat  large  meals,  and  load  the  stomach  by  drinking 
profusely  after  them,  or  tho?e  liable  to  flatulency,  are 
chiefly  subject  to  this  affection.  A  common  hiccough 
seldom  requires  any  medicine  to  remove  it,  as  it  gene- 
rally disappears  after  drinking  a  few  small  draughts  of 
water  in  quick  succession  ;  but,  when  it  becomes  very 
troubjesoine.  Dr.  Willich  saj's,  a  table  spoonful  of 
vinegar  may  be  swallowed.  In  several  very  obstinate 
cases,  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  or  some  simple  pepper- 
mint-water acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  vitriolic 
acid,  has  procured  immediate  relief.  Sneezing  pow- 
ders, the  application  of  cupping-glasses,  or  volatiles, 
to  the  pit  6f  the  stomach  ;  the  stench  of  an  extin- 
guished  tallow-candle,  and  many  other  remedies,  have 
occasionally  been  resorted  to  with  various  success.  In 
children,  or  nervous  adults,  sudden  joy  or  fright,  or 
the  promise  of  an  acceptable  present,  is  often  equally 
efficacious. 

IlIERA'CIUM  PILOCE'LLA;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  auricula  muris.    See  Pilocella. 

IIFERA  PFCRA,  (si^o;  ifi^po;,  Gr.)  holy  bitter  ; 
the  old  name  for  the  pulvis  aloetkus  conip.  It  was 
anciently  named  Iliera  Logadit\  and  was  made  in  the 
form  of  an  electuary,  with  honey.  The  preparation, 
at  present,  consists  of  a  pound  of  socotorine  aloes, 
and  three  ounces  of  canella  alba,  separately  pulverised, 
and  afterwards  well  mixed. 

HIERABO'TANE.    Sec  Verbena. 

HIGH-OPERATION,  in  surgery,  a  method  of  ex- 
tracting  the  stone  ;  thus  called,  because  the  stone  was 
taken  out  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder,  above  the 
pubis.  This  operation  is  now,  very  properly,  super- 
seded by  one  much  safer  and  more  successful. 

IHGHdVIORIA'NUM  ANTRUM.    See  Antrum 

OF  lIlGllMOUE. 

Hl'LlJM,  in  botany,  the  ear  of  a  bean. 

HIPPOCA'STANUM,  (iTTTruxaravsv,  from  iwoir,  a 
korse,  and  Kccs':/-yoy,  a  chesnut,  so  called  from  its  size), 
the  common  horse-chesnut.  It  is  the  JEsculus  hippo- 
cmtartuni  ;  folioHs,  septennis^  Linn.  Class,  Heptan- 
dria.  Order,  Monogynia.  The  fruit  of  this  tree,  when 
dried  and  powdered,  is  recommended  as  an  errhine. 
By  agricultural  economists,  it  has  been  used  as  food  for 
some  animals,  and  as  soap  for  washing.  It  was  much 
employed  in  powder  as  a  sternutatory  by  an  itinerant 
oculist,  and  has  been  recommended  by  some  others  in 
certain  states  of  ophthalmia,  head-ach,  &c.  in  which 
errhines  are  indicated.  Its  effects  as  a  sternutatory 
may  also  be  obtained  by  using  it  under  the  form  of  in- 
fusion or  dccQftion,  drawn  up  into  the  nostrils.  It 
was  entirely  v/ith  a  view  to  its  errhine  power  that  it 
had  a  Jjlace  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  Edinburgh 
colleg(ji.r?' The  bark  has  indeed  been  recommended  by 
some  a'!  a  cure  for  intermittent  fevers  ;  and  it  is  pro- 
.fealjly  with  this  intention,  that  this  part  of  the  hippo- 


castanum  is  introduced  as  an  officinal  article  in  t"he 
Phanriacopoeia  Rossica.  During  the  late  scarcity  of 
grain,  some  attempts  were  made  to  obtain  starch  from 
the  horse-chesnut,  and  not  without  success. 

HIPPOCRATES,  the  greatest  physician  of  anti- 
quity,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  400  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.  He  is  the  most  ancient  author  whose 
writings,  expressly  on  the  subject  of  the  medical  art, 
are  preserved  ;  and  he  is  therefore  justly  considered  as 
the  father  of  physic.  All  the  accounts  which  we  have 
prior  to  this  time,  if  not!  evidently  fabulous,  are,  at 
the  utmost,  highly  conjectural.  Even  the  medical 
knowledge  of  Pythagoras,  so  much  celebrated  as  a 
philosopher,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  resting  on 
any  other  foundation.  But  from  the  time  of  Hippo- 
crates, medicine,  separated  from  philosophy  and  reli- 
gion, seems  to  have  assumed  the  form  of  a  science, 
and  to  have  been  practised  as  a  profession.  It  may 
not,  therefore,  be  improper  to  give  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  medical  knowledge,  as  transmit- 
ted to  us  in  his  writings.  The  writings  of  Hippocra- 
tes, however,  it  may  be  remarked,  are  even  more  than 
preserved.  Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  attempts  should 
Iiave  been  made  to  increase  the  value  of  manuscripts, 
by  attributing  them  to  a  name  of  such  eminence.  But, 
although  what  are  transmitted  to  us  under  the  title  of 
his  works  may  have  been  written  by  different  hands, 
yet  the  presumption  is,  that  most,  if  not  all  of  them, 
are  of  nearly  as  early  a  date,  and  contain  the  prevail- 
ing opinions  of  those  times. 

According  to  the  most  authentic  accounts,  Hippo- 
crates was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Cos,  and  born  in 
the  beginning  of  the  88th  Olympiad.  In  the  writings 
transmitted  to  us  as  his,  we  find  a  general  principle 
adopted,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  iVWwr^.  To 
this  principle  he  ascribes  a  mighty  power,  "  Nature 
(says  he )  is  of  itself  suflicient  to  every  animal.  She 
performs  every  thing  that  is  necessary  to  them,  without 
needing  the  least  instruction  from  any  one  how  to  do 
it."  Upon  this  footing,  as  if  Nature  had  been  a 
principle  endowed  with  knowledge,  he  gives  her  the 
title  of  jW,-  and  ascribes  virtues  or  powers  to  her, 
which  are  her  servants,  and  by  means  of  which  she 
performs  all  her  operations  in  the  bodies  of  animals  % 
and  distributes  the  blood,  spirits,  and  heat,  through 
all  parts  of  the  body,  Avhich,  by  these  means,  receive 
life  aud  sensation.  And  in  other  places  he  tells  us,  that' 
it  is  this  faculty  which  gives  nourishment,  preservation, 
and  growth,  to  all  things. 

The  manner  in  which  Nature  acts,  or  commands  her 
subservient  powers  to  act,  is  by  attracting  what  is  good 
and  agreeable  to  each  species,  and  by  retaining,  pre- 
paring, and  changing  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
rejecting  whatever  is  superfluous  or  hurtful,  after  she 
has  separated  it  from  the  good.  This  is  the  foundatioa 
of  the  doctrine  of  depuration,  concoction,  and  crisis 
in  fevers,  so  much  insisted  upon  by  Hippocrates  and 
succeeding  physicians.  He  supposes  also,,  that  every 
thing  has  an  inclination  to  be  joined  to  what  agrees 
with  it,  and  to  remove  from  every  thing  contrary  to 
it ;  and  likewise  that  there  is  an  affinity  between  the 
several  parts  of  the  body,  by  which  they  mutually 
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sympathize  with  ea^^h  other.  When  he  comes  to  ex- 
plain what  this  principle  called  Nat-ure  is,  he  is  obliged 
to  resolve  it  into  heat,  which,  he  says,  appears  to  have 
something  immortal  in  it. 

As  far  as  he  attempts  to  explain  the  causes  of  dis- 
ease, he  refers  much  to  the  humours  of  the  bod)',  par- 
ticularly to  the  blood  and  the  bile.  He  treats  also  of 
the  effects  of  sleep,  watchiugs,  exercise,  and  rest; 
and  all  the  benefit  or  mischief  we  may  receive  from 
them.  Of  all  the  causes  of  diseases,  however,  men- 
tioned by  Hippocrates,  the  most  general  are  diet  and 
air.  On  the  subject  of  diet  he  has  composed  several 
books,  and  in  the  choice  of  this  he  was  particularly  care- 
ful ;  and  the  more  so,  as  his  practice  turned  almost 
wholly  upon  it.  He  also  considered  the  air  very  much  ; 
he  examined  what  winds  blew  ordinarily  and  extraor- 
dinarily ;  he  considered  the  irregularity  of  the  seasons, 
the  rising  and  setting  of  stars,  or  the  time  of  certain 
constellations  ;  also  the  time  of  the  solstices,  and  of 
the  equinoxes  :  those  days,  in  his  opinion,  producing 
great  alterations  in  certain  distempers. 

He  does  not,  however,  pretend  to  explain  how,  from 
these  causes,  that  variety  of  diseases  arises  which  is 
daily  to  be  observed.  All  that  can  be  gathered  from 
him  with  regard  to  this  is,  that  the  different  causes 
abovementioned,  when  applied  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  body,  produce  ^  great  variety  of  disorders. 
Some  of  these  he  accounted  mortal,  others  dangerous, 
and  the  rest  easily  curable,  according  to  the  cause  from 
whence  they  spring,  and  the  parts  on  which  they  fall. 
In  several  places  also  he  distinguishes  diseases,  from 
the  time  of  their  duration,  into  acute  or  short,  and 
chronical  or  long.  Me  likewise  distinguishes  diseases 
by  the  particular  places  where  they  prevail,  whether 
ordinary  or  extraordinary.  The  first,  that  is,  those 
that  are  frequent  and  familiar  to  certain  places,  he 
called  endemic  diseases  ;  and  the  latfer,  which  ravaged 
extraordinarily  sometimes  in  one  place,  sometimes  in 
another,  M'hich  seized  great  numbers  at  certain  times, 
he  called  epidemic,  that  is,  popular  diseases ;  and  of 
this  kind  the  most  terrible  is  the  plague.  He  likewise 
mentions  a  third  kind,  the  opposite  of  the  former  ; 
and  these  he  calls  sporadic,  or  straggling  diseases  : 
these  last  include  all  the  different  sorts  of  distempers 
which  invade  at  any  one  season,  which  are  sometimes 
of  one  sort,  and  sometimes  of  another.  He-distin- 
guished between  those  diseases  which  are  hereditary, 
or  born  with  us,  and  those  which  are  contracted  after- 
wards ;  and  likewise  between  those  of  a  kindly,  and 
such  as  are  of  a  malignant  nature,  the  former  of  which 
are  easily  and  frequently  cured,  but  the  latter  give  the 
physicians  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  are  seldom  over- 
come by  all  their  care. 

Hippocrates  remarked  four  stages  in  diseases  ;  viz; 
the  beginning  of  the  disease,  its  augmentation,  its 
state  or  height,  and  its  declination.  In  such  diseases 
as  terminate  fatally,  death  comes  in  place  of  the  de- 
clination. In  the  third  stage,  therefore,  the  change 
is  most  considerable,  as  it  determines  the  fate  of  the 
sick  person ;  and  this  is  most  commonly  done  by  means 
of  a  crisis.  By  this  word  he  understood  any  sudden 
ehange  in  sickness,  whether  for  the  better  or  for  the 


worse,  whether  health  or  death  succeed  immediately. 
Such  a  change,  he  says,  is  made  at  that  time  by  Nature, 
either  absolving  or  condemning  the  patient.   Hence  we 
may  conclude,  that  Hippocrates  imagined  disease  to 
be  only  a  disturbance  of  the  animal  economy,  with 
which  Nature  was  perpetually  at  variance,  and  using 
her  utmost  endeavours  to  expel  the  offending  cause. 
Her  manner  of  acting  on  these  occasions  is  to  reduce 
to  their  natural  state  those  humours  whose  discord  oc- 
casions the  disturbance  of  the  whole  body,  whether 
in  relation  to  their  quantity,  quality,  mixture,  motion, 
or  any  other  way  in  which  they  become  offensive.  The 
principal  means  employed  by  Nature,  for  this  end, 
is  what  Hippocrates  calls  concoction.    By  this  he  un- 
derstood the  bringing  the  morbific  matter  lodged  in  the 
humours  to  such  a  state,  as  to  be  easily  fitted  for  ex- 
pulsion by  whatever  means  nature  might  think  most 
proper.    When  matters  are  brought  to  this  pass,  what- 
ever is  superfluous  or  hurtful  immediately  expels  it- 
self, or  nature  points  out  to  physicians  the  way  by 
which  such  an  evacuation  is  to  be  accomplished.  The 
crisis  takes  place  either  by  bleeding,  stool,  vomit, 
sweat,    urine,   tumor  or  abscesses,  scabs,  pimples, 
spots,  &c.   But  these  evacuations  are  not  to  be  looked- 
upon  as  the  effects  of  a  true  crisis,  unless  they  are  in 
considerable  quantity;  small  discharges  not  being  suf- 
ficient  to  make  a  crisis.    On  the  contrary,  small  dis- 
charges are  a  sign  that  nature  is  depressed  by  the  load 
of  humours,  and  that  she  lets  them  go  through  weak- 
ness and  continual  irritation.    What  comes  forth  in 
this  manner  is  crude,  because  the  distemper  is  yet  too 
strong;  and,  while  matters  retain  this  state,  nothing 
but  a  bad  or  imperfect  crisis  is  to  be  expected.  This 
shows  that  the  distemper  triumphs,  or  at  least  is  equal 
in  strength  to  nature,  which  prognosticates  death,  or 
a  prolongation  of  the  disease.    In  this  last  case,  how- 
ever, nature  often  has  an  opportunity  of  attempting 
a  new  crisis  more  happy  than  the  former,  after  having 
made  fresh  efforts  to  advance  the  concoction  of  the 
humours.    It  must  here  be  observed,  however,  that, 
according  to  Hippocrates,  concoction  cannot  be  made 
but  in  a  certain  time,  as  every  fruit  has  a  limited  time 
to  ripen;  for  he  compares  the  humours  which  nature 
has  digested,  to  fruits  come  to  maturity. 

The  time  required  for  concoction  depends  on  tTie 
differences  among  distempers  mentioned  above.  In 
those  which  Hippocrates  caJls  t>en/  acute,  the  digestion 
or  crisis  happens  by  the  fourth  day  ;  in  those  which 
are  only  acute,  it  happens  on  the  7th,  11th,  or  14(h 
day  ;  which  last  is  the  longest  period  generally  allowed 
by  Hippocrates  in  the  distempers  that  are  truly  acute  : 
though  in  some  places  he  sti-etches  it  to  the  20th  or 
2 1st,  nay  sometimes  to  the  4.0th  or  COth  days.  All 
diseases  that  exceed  this  last  terra  are  called  chronical. 
And  while,  in  those  diseases  that  exceed  14  days,  he 
considers  every  fourth  day  as  critical,  or  at  least  re- 
markable, by  which  we  may  judge,  whether  the  crisis 
on  the  following  fourth  day  will  be  favourable  or  not; 
so  in  those  which  run  from  20  to  40  he  reckons  only 
the  sevenths,  and  in  those  that  exceed  40  he  begins  to 
reckon  by  20.  Beyond  the  120th,  he  thinks  that  the 
number  of  days  has  no  power  oyei'  the  crisis.  The/ 
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are  then  referred  to  the  general  changes  of  the  seasons ; 
some  terminating  about  the  equinoxes ;  others  about  the 
solstices  ;  others  about  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  stars 
of  certain  constellations  ;  or  if  numbers  have  yet  any 
place  he  reckons  by  months,  or  even  whole  years. 
Thus,  he  says,  certain  diseases  in  children  hare  their 
crisis  in  the  7th  month  after  their  birth,  and  others  in 
their  7th  or  even  their  I4th  year. 

Thougk  Hippocrates  mentions  the  2lst  as  one  of  the 
critical  days  in  acute  diseases,  as  already  noticed ;  yet, 
in  other  places  of  his  works,  he  mentions  also  the 
20th.  The  reason  he  gives  for  this  in  one  of  those 
parts  of  his  works  is,  that  the  days  of  sickness  wera 
not  quite  entire.  In  genei'al,  however,  he  is  much 
attached  to  the  odd  days  :  in'somuch  that,  in  one  of  his 
aphorisms,  he  tells  us,  "  The  sweats  that  come  out 
upon  the  3J,  5th,  7th,  9th,  11th,  14th,  17th,  21st, 
27th,  3ist,  or  34th  days,  are  beneficial  ;  but  those 
that  come  out  upon  other  days,  signify  that  the  sick 
shall  be  brought  low,  that  his  disease  shall  be  very  te- 
dious, and  that  he  shall  be  subject  to  relapses."  He 
further  says,  "  That  the  fever  which  leaves  the  sick 
upon  any  but  an  odd  day,  is  usually  apt  to  relapse." 
Sometimes,  however,  he  confesses  that  it  is  otherwise  ; 
and  he  gives  an  instance  of  a  salutary  crisis  happening 
on  the  6th  day.  But  these  are  very  rare  instances, 
and  therefore  cannot,  in  his  opinion,  overthrow  the 
general  rule. 

Besides  the  crisi?,  however,  or  the  change  which  de- 
termines the  fate  of  the  patient,  Hippocrates  often 
speaks  of  another,  which  only  changes  the  species  of 
the  distemper,  without  restoring  the  patient  to  health  ; 
as  when  a  vertigo  is  changed  to  an  epilepsy,  a  tertian 
lever  to  a  quartan,  or  to  a  continued,  &c. 

But  what  has  chiefly  contributed  to  procure  the  vast 
respect  generally  paid  to  Hippocrates,  is  his  industry 
in  observing  the  most  minute  circumstances  of  diseases, 
and  his  exactness  in  nicely  describing  every  thing  that 
happened  before,  and  every  accident  that  appeared  at 
the  same  time  with  them  ;  and  likewise  what  appeared 
to  give  ease,  and  what  to  increase  the  malady  :  which 
is  what  we  call  uri/ing  the  hidory  of  a  disease._  Thus 
he  not  only  distinguished  one  disease  from  another,  by 
the  signs  which  properly  belonged  to  each  ;  but  by  com- 
paring the  same  sort  of  distemper  which  happened  to 
several  persons,  and  the  accidents  which  usually  ap- 
peared before  and  after,  he  could  often  foretel  a  dis- 
ea-e  before  it  came,  and  afterwards  give  a  right 
judi>ment  of  the  event  of  it.  By  this  way  of  prognos- 
ticating, he  came  to  be  exceedingly  admired  :  and  this 
lie  carried  to  such  a  height,  that  it  may  justly  be  said 
to  be  his  master-piece  ;  and  delsus,  who  lived  after 
him,  remarks,  tiiat  succeeding  physicians,  though  they 
found  out  several  new  things  relating  to  the  manage- 
nu  nt  of  diseases,  yet  were  obliged  to  the  writings  of 
Hippocrates  for  ail  that  they  knew  of  signs. 

The  first  thing  Hippocrates  considered,  when  called 
to  a  patient,  was  his  looks.  It  was  a  good  sign  with 
him  to  have  a  visage  resembling  that  of  a  person  in 
health,  and  the  same  with  what  the  sick  man  had  be- 
fore he  was  attacked  by  the  disease.  As  it  varied 
iroin  thisj  so  much  the  greater  danger  was  apprehend- 


ed, and  the  description  which  lie  has  given  of  the 
looks  of  a  dying  man,  often  confirmed  by  succeeding 
physicians,  led  to  its  being  denominated  tlie  Hijipocra^ 
tic  face.  See  Facies  Hippocratjca.  He  took  also 
his  signs  from  the  disposition  of  the  eyes  in  particular. 
AVhen  a  patient  cannot  bear  the  light ;  when  he  sheds 
tears  involuntarily  ;  when,  in  sleeping,  some  part  of 
the  white  of  the  eye  is  seen,  unless  he  usually  sleeps 
after  that  manner,  or  has  a  looseness  upon  him  :  these 
signs,  as  well  as  the  foregoing  ones,  prognosticate  dan- 
ger. The  eyes  deadened,  as  it  were  with  a  mist  spread 
over  them,  or  their  brightness  lost,  likewise  presages 
death,  or  great  weakness.  The  eyes  sparkling,  fierce, 
and  fixed,  denote  the  patient  to  be  delirious,  or  that 
he  soon  will  be  seized  with  a  phrensy.  Wh^n  the  pa- 
tient sees  any  thing  red,  and  like  -sparks  of  lire  and 
lightning  pass  before  his  eyes,  you  may  expect  an 
hxmorrhagy  :  and  this  often  happens  before  those  crises 
which  are  to  be  attended  with  a  loss  of  blood. 

The  condition  of  the  patient  is  also  shown  by  his 
posture  in  bed.  If  you  find  him  lying  on  one  side,  his 
body,  neck,  legs,  and  arms,  a  little  contracted,  which 
is  the  posture  of  a,man  in  health,  it  is  a  good  sign  :  on 
the  contrary,  if  he  lies  on  his  back,  his  arms  stretched 
out,  and  his  legs  hanging  down,  it  is  a  sign  of  great 
weakness  ;  and  particular!)'  when  the  patient  slides  or 
lets  himself  fall  down  towards  the  feet,  it  denotes  the 
approach  of  death.  When  a  patient,  in  a  burning 
fever,  is  continually  feeling  about  with  his  hands  and 
fingers,  and  moves  them  up  before  his  face. and  eyes, 
as  if  he  was  going  to  take  away  something  that  passed 
before  them  :  or  on  his  bed-covering,  as  if  he  was 
picking  or  searching  for  little  straws,  or  taking  away 
some  filth,  or  drawing  out  little  flocks  of  wool  ;  all 
this  is  a  sign  that  he  is  delirious,  and  that  he  will  die. 
Amongst  the  other  signs  of  a  present  or  approaching 
delirium,  he  also  adds  this:  When  a  patient  who  na- 
turally speaks  little  begins  to  talk  more  than  he  used 
to  do,  or  when  one  that  talks  much  becomes  silent, 
this  change  is  to  be  reckoned  a  sort  of  a  delirium,  or 
is  a  sign  that  the  patient  will  soon  fall  into  one.  The 
frequent  trembling  or  starting  of  the  tendons  of  the 
wrist,  presage  likewise  a  delirium.  As  to  the  different 
sorts  of  delirium,  Hippocrates  is  much  more  afraid  of 
those  that  run  upon  mournful  subjects,  than  such  as 
are  accompanied  with  mirth. 

When  a  patient  breathes  fast,  and  is  oppressed,  it  is 
a  sign  that  he  is  in  pain,  and  that  the  pai  ts  above  the 
diaphragm  are  inflamed.  Bre^athing  long,  or  when  the 
patient  is  a  great  while  in  taking  his  breath,  shows  him 
to  be  delirious ;  but  easy  and  natural  respiration  is 
always  a  good  sign  in  acute  diseases.  Hippocrates  de- 
pended much  on  respiration  in  making  his  prognostics  ; 
and  therefore  has  taken  care,  in  several  places,  to  de- 
scribe the  different  manner  of  a  patient's  breathing- 
Continual  watchings  in  acute  diseases,  are  signs  of  pre- 
sent pain,  or  delirium  near  at  hand. 

Hippocrates  also  drew  signs  from  all  excrements, 
whatever  they  are,  that  are  separated  from  the  body 
of  man.  His  most  remarkable  prognostics,  however, 
were  from  the  urine.  The  patient's  urine,  in  his  opi- 
nionj  is  best  when  the  sediment  is  white,  soft  to  tlie 
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touch,  and  of  an  equal  consistence.  If  it  continue 
so  (luring  the  course  of  the  distemper,  and  till  the 
time  of  the  crisis,  the  patient  is  in  no  danger,  and 
will  soon  be  well.  This  is  w-hat  Hippocrates  called 
concocted  urine,  or  what  denotes  the  concoction  of 
the  humours;  and  he  observed,  that  this  concoction  of 
the  urine  seldom  appeared  thoroughly,  but  on  the  days 
of  the  crisis  which  happily  put  an  end  to  the  distemper. 
"  We  ought  (said  Hippocrates)  to  compare  the  urine 
with  the  purulent  rnatter  which  runs  from  ulcers.  As 
the  pus,  which  is  white,  and  of  the  same  quality  with 
the  sediment  of  the  urine  we  are  now  s'peaking  of,  is 
a  sign  that  the  ulcer  is  on  the  point  of  closing;  so  that 
which  is  clear,  and  of  another  colour  than  white,  and 
of  an  ill  smell,  is  a  sign  that  the  ulcer  is  virulent,  and 
in  the  same  manner  difiicult  to  be  cured  :  the  urines 
that  are  thus  described  by  Hippocrates,  are  only  those 
which  maybe  named  good  ;  all  the  rest  are  ill,  and  differ 
from  one  another  only  in  the  degrees  of  more  and  less. 
The  first,  he  says,  never  appear  but  when  nature  has 
overcome  the  disease  ;  and  are  a  sign  of  the  concoc- 
tion of  humours,  without  which  you  cannot  hope  for 
a  certain  cure.  On  the  contrary,  the  last  are  mrde  as 
long  as  the  crudity  remains,  and  the  humours  continue 
nnconcocted.  Among  the  urines  of  this  last  sort,  the 
best  are  reddish,  with  a  sediment  that  is  soft,  and  of 
an  equal  consistence  ;  which  denotes,  that  the  disease 
will  be  somewhat  tedious,  but  without  danger.  The 
worst  are  those  which  are  very  red,  and  at  the  same 
time  clear  and  without  sediment;  or  that  are  muddy 
and  turbid  in  the  making.  In  urine  there  is  often  a 
sort  of  cloud  hanging  in  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  re- 
ceived; the  higher  this  rises,  or  the  farther  distant  it 
is  from  the  bottom,  or  the  more  different  from  the 
colour  of  the  laudable  sediment  abovemcntioned,  the 
more  there  is  of  crudiby.  That  which  is  yellow,  or 
of  a  sandy-coloury  denotes  abandance  of  bile  ;  that 
which  is  black  is  the  worst,  especially  if  it  has  a  bad 
smell,  and  is  either  altogether  muddy  or  altogether 
clear.  That  whose  sediment  is  like  large  ground  wheat, 
or  little  flakes  or  scales  spread  one  upon  another,  or 
bran,  presages  ill,  especially  the  lq,st.  The  fat  or  oil 
that  sometimes  swims  upon  the  top  of  the  urine,  and 
appears  in  form  something  like  a  spider's  web,  is  a  sign 
of  a  consumption  of  the  flesh  and  solid  parts.  The 
making  of  a  great  quantity  of  urine  is  the  sign  of  a 
crisis,  and  sometimes  the  quality  of  it  shows  how  the 
bladder  is  affected.  We  must  also  observe,  that  Hip- 
pocrates compared  the  state  of  the  tongue  with  the 
urine  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  tongue  was  yellow, 
and  charged  with  bile,  the  urine,  he  knew,  must  of 
course  be  of  the  same  colour  ;  and  when  the  tongue 
was  red  and  moist,  tlie  urine  was  of  its  natural  colour. 

His  prognostics  from  the  excretions  by  stool  are  as 
follow. :  Those  that  are  soft,  yellowish,  of  some  con-- 
sistence,  and  not  of  an  extraordinary  ill  smell,  that 
answer  to  the  quantity  of  what  is  taken  inwardly, 
and  that  are  voided  at  the  usual  hours,  are  the  best  of 
ali;  They  ought  also  to  be  of  a  thicker  consistence 
when  the  distemper  is  near  the  crisis  ;  and  it  ought 
to  be  taken  for  a  good  prognostic,  when  some  worms, 
round  and.long^  are  evacuated  at  th.e  same  time  witji 


them.  The  prognosis,  however,  tnay  still  be  farour^ 
able,  though  the  matter  excreted  be  thin  and  liquid^ 
provided  it  make  not  too  much  noise  in  coming  out, 
and  the  evacuation  be  not  in  a  small  quantity  nor  too 
often  ;  nor  in  so  great  abundance,  nor  so  often,  as  to 
make  the  patient  faint.  All  matter  that  is  watery, 
white,  of  a  pale  green,  or  red,  or  frothy  and  viscous, 
is  bad.  That  which  is  blackish,  or  of  a  livid  hue,  is 
the  most  pernicious.  That  which  is  pure  black,  and 
nothing  else  but  a  discharge  of  black  bile,  always 
prognosticates  very  ill ;  this  humour,  "from  what  part 
soever  it  comes,  showing  the  ill  diposition  of  the  in- 
testines. The  rnatter  that  is  of  several  different  co- 
lours, denotes  the  length  of  the  distemper ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  may  be  of  dangerous  conse- 
qnence.  Hippocrates  places  in  the  same  class  the 
matter  that  is  bilious  or  yellow,  and  mixed  wjth 
blood,  or  green  and  black,  or  like  the  dregs  and 
scrapings  of  the  guts.  The  stools  that  consist  of  pure 
bile,  or  entirely  of  phlegm,  he  also  looks  upon  to  be 
very  bad. 

Matter  thrown-  up  by  vomiting  ought  to  be  mixed 
with  bile  and  phlegm ;  where  one  of  these  humours 
only  is  observed,  it  is  worse.  That  which  is  black, 
livid,  green,  or  of  the  colour  of  a  leek,  indicates  alarm- 
ing consequences.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  that 
v^hich  smells  very  ill  ;  and  if  at  the  same  time  it  be  li- 
vid, death  is  not  far  off.  The  vomiting  of  blood  is  very 
often  mortal. 

The  spittings  which  give  ease  in  diseases  of  the  lun.gs 
and  in  pleurisies,  are  those  that  come  up  readily  and 
without  difiiculty  :  and  it  is  good  if  they  be  mixed  at  the 
beginning  with  much  yellow  :  but  if  they  appear  of  the 
same  colour,  or  are  red,  a  great  while  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  distemper,  are  salt  and  acrimonious,  and 
cause  violent  cougliings,  they  are  not  good.  Spittings 
purely  yellow  are  bad  ;  and  those  that  aie  white,  vis- 
cous, and  frothy,  give  no  ease.  Whiteness  is  a  good 
sign  of  concoction  in  regard  to  spittings ;  but  they 
ought  not  at  all  to  be  viscous,  nor  too  thick,  nor  too 
clear.  We  may  make  the  same  judgment  of  the  excre- 
ments of  the  nose  according  to  their  concoction  and 
crudity.  Spittings  that  are  black,  green,  and  red, 
are  of  very  bad  consequence.  In  inflammations  of  the 
'lungs,  those  that  are  mixed  with  bi!^  and  blood  presage 
well  if  they  appear  at  the  beginning,  but  are  bad  if 
they  arise  not  about  the  seventh  day.  But  the  worst 
sign  in  these  disorders  is,  when  there  is  no  expectora- 
tion at  all,  and  the  too  great  quantity  of  matter  that  is 
ready  to  be  discharged  this- way  makes  a  rattling  in  the 
breast.  After  spitting  of  blood,  the  discharge  of  pu- 
rulent matter  often  followSjWhich  brings  on  a  consump- . 
tion,  and  at  last  death. 

A  kind  good  sweat  is  that  which  arises  on  the  day 
of  the  crisis,  and  is  discharged  in  abundance  all  over 
the  body,  and  at  the  same  time  from  all  parts  of  the 
body,  and  thus  carries  off  the  fever.  A  cold  sweat  is 
alarming,  especially  in  acute  fevers,  for  in  others  it  is 
only  a  sign  of  long  continuance.  When  the  patient 
sweats  nowhere  but  on  the  head  and  neck,  it  is  a  sign 
that  the  disease  will  be  long  and  dangerousi.  A  gentle 
sweat  in  some  particular  part,  of  the  head...  and  .breas-t 
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for  inslince,  gires  no  relief,  but  denotes  tha  iseat  of 
the  distemper,  or  the  weakness  of  the  part.  "  This  kind 
of  sweat  was  called  by  Hippocrates  epidrosi?. 

The  hypochondria,  or  the  abdomea  in  general,  onght 
always  to  be  soft  and  even,  as  well  on  the  right  side 
as  on  the  left.  When  there  is  any  hardness  or  unevea- 
ness  in  those  parts,  or  heat  and  swellings,  or-^vhen  the 
patient  cannot  endure  to  have  it  touched,  it  is  a  sign 
the  intestines  are  indisposed. 

Hippocrates  also  inquired  into  the  state  of  the  pulse, 
or  the  beating  of  the  arteries.  The  most  ancient  phy- 
sicians, however,  and  even  Hippocrates  himself,  for  a 
long  time,  by  this  word,  understood  the  violent  pulsa- 
tion that  is  felt  in  an  inflamed  part,  without  putting 
the  fingers  to  it. 

It  is  obser.vod  by  Galen,  and  other  physicians,  that 
Hippocrates  touches  on  the  subject  of  the  pulse -more 
slightly  than  any  other  on  which  he  treats.  But  that  our 
celebrated  physician  understood  something  even  on  this 
subject,  is  easily  gathered  from  several  passages  in  his 
writings ;  as  when  he  observes,  that  in  acute  fevers  the 
pulse  is  very  quick  and  very  gi-eat ;  and  when  he  makes 
mention,  in  the  same  place,  of  trembling  pulses,  and 
those  that  beat  slowly  ;  when  he  observes,  that  in  some 
diseases  incident  to  women,  when  the  pulse  strikes  the 
finger  faintly,  and  in  a  languishing  manner,  it  is  a  sign 
of  approa,ching  death.  He  remarks  also,  in  the  Coacce 
.Prcenodones,  that  he  whose  vein,  that  is  to  say,  whose 
artery  of  the  elbow,  beats,  is  just  going  to  run  mad  ; 
or  else  that  the  person  is  at  that  time  very  much  under 
the  influence  of  anger. 

From  this  account  of  Hippocrates,  it  will  appear, 
tliat  he  Avas  not  near  so  much  taken  up  with  reasoning 
on  the  phenomena  of  diseases,  as  with  reporting  them. 
He  was  content  to  observe  these  phenomena  accurately, 
to  distinguish  diseases  by  them,  and  judged  of  the  event 
by  comparing  them  exactly  together.  For  his  skill  in 
prognostics  he  was  indeed  very  remarkable,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  insomuch  that  he  and  his  pupils 
were  looked  upon  by  the  vulgar  as  prophets.  AVhat 
adds  very  much  to  his  reputation  is,  that  he  lived  in  an 
age  when  physic  was  altogether  buried  in  superstition, 
and  yet  he  did  not  suffer  hiiftself  to  be  carried  away  by 
it:  on  the  contrary,  on  many  occasions,  he  expresses 
his  abhorrence  of  it. 

Having  thus  seen  in  what  Hippocrates  makes  the  dif. 
ference  between  health' and  sickness  to  consist,  and  like- 
vise  the  most  remarkable  signs  from  whence  he  drew  his 
prognostics,  we  must  now  consider  the  means  he  pre- 
scribed for  the  preservation  of  health,  and  the  cure  of 
diseases.  One  of  his  principal  maxims  was  this.  That, 
to  preserve  health,  we  ought  not  to  overcharge  our- 
selves with  much  eating,  nor  neglect  the  use  of  exercise 
and  labour.  In  the  next  place,  That  we  ought  by  no 
means  to  accustom  ourselves  to  too  nice  and  exact  a 
method  of  living  ;  because  those  who  have  once  begun 
to  act  by  this  rule,  if  they  vary  in  the  least  from  it, 
■find  themselves  very  ill ;  which  docs  not  happen  to 
those  who  take  a  little  more  liberty,  and  live  somewhat 
more  irregularly.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  does  not 
neglect  to  inquire  diligently  into  what  those  who  were 
*a  health  used  for  food  ia  his  time.    Here  we  cannot 


help  taking  notice  of  the  disparity  between  the  deKcacy 
of  the  people  in  our  days  and  those  of  Hippocrates : 
for  he  takes  great  pains  to  tell  the  difference  between 
the  flesh  of  a  dog,  a  fox,  a  horse,  and  an  ass  ;  which  ha 
would  not  have  done  if  at  that  time  these  had  not  been 
used  for  food,  at  least  by  the  common  people.  Be- 
sides these,  however,  Hippocrates  speaks  of  all  other 
kinds  of  provision  that  are  now  in  use  ;  for  example, 
sallads,  milk,  whey,  cheese,  flesh,  as  well  of  birds  as 
of  four-footed  beasts,  fresh  and  salt  fish,  eggs,  all  kinds 
of  pulse,  and  the  different  kinds  of  grain  we  feed  on, 
as  well  as  the  different  sorts  of  bread  that  are  made  of 
it.  He  also  speaks  very  often  of  a  sort  of  liquid  food, 
or  broth,  made  of  barlcy-meal,  or  some  other  grain, 
.which  they  steeped  for  some  time,  and  then  boiled  in 
water.  With  regard  to  drink,  he  takes  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  distinguish  the  good  waters  from  the  bad. 
The  best,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  clear,  light, 
without  smell  or  taste,  and  taken  out  of  the  fountains 
that  turn  towards  the  east.  The  salt-waters,  those 
that  he  calls  hard^  and  those  that  rise  out  of  fenny 
ground,  are  the  worst  of  all;  he  condemns  also  those 
that  come  from  melted  snow.  But  though  Hippocrates 
makes  all  these  distinctions,  he  advises  all  those  who 
are  in  health,  to  drink  of  the  first  water  that  comes  in 
their  way.  Ho  speaks  also  of  alum  waters,  and  those 
that  are  hot ;  but  does  not  enlarge  upon  their  qnalities. 
He  advises  to  mix  wine  with  an  equal  quantity  of  wa- 
ter :  and  this  (he  says)  is  the  just  proportion  ;  by 
using  which,  the  wine  will  expel  what  is  hurtful  to  the 
body,  and  the  water  will  serve  to  temper  the  acrimony 
of  the  humours. 

For  those  that  are  in  health,  and  likewise  for  such 
as  are  sick,  Hippocrates  advises  exercise.  The  books, 
however,  which  treat  on  this  subject,  M.  Le  Clerc 
conjectures  to  have  been  written  by  Ilerodicus,  who 
first  introduced  gymnastic  exercise  into  medicine,  and 
who  is  said,  by  Hippocrates  himself,  to  have  killed 
several  people  by  forcing  them  to  walk  while  they  were 
afflicted  with  fevers  and  other  inflammatory  disorders. 
The  advice  given  in  them  consists  mostly  in  directions 
for  the  times  in  which  we  ought  to  walk,  and  the  con- 
dition we  ought  to  be  in  before  it  ;  when  we  ought  to 
walk  slowly,  and  when  to  run,  &c.  ;  and  all  this 
with  respect  to  different  ages  and  temperaments,  and 
with  design  to  bring  the  body  down,  or  dissipate  the 
humours.  Wrestling,  although  a  violent  exercise,  is 
numbered  with  the  rest.  In  the  same  place  also,  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  play  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  which 
was  thought  good  for  health,  and  called  chiromie  ;  and 
of  another  diversion  which  was  performed  round  a  sort 
of  ball  hung  up,  which  they  called  corycnsy  and  which 
they  struck  forward  with  both  their  hands. 

With  regard  to  those  things  which  ought  to  be 
separated  from,  or  retained  in  the  human  body,  Hip- 
pocrates observes,  that  people  ought  to  take  great  care 
not  to  load  themselves  with  excrements,  or  keep  them 
in  too  long;  and  besides  the  exercises  abovementioned, 
which  carry  off  one  part  of  them,  and  which  he  pre- 
scribed chiefly  on  this  account,  he  advised  people  to 
excite  and  rouse  up  nature,  when  she  flagged  and  did 
not  endeavour  to  expel  the  rest,  or  take  care  of  the 
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impediments  by  uhich  she  was  resisted.  For  lliis 
reason  he  prescribed  means  proper  for  loosening  (he 
belly  ;  and  -when  these  were  not  sufficient,  he  directed 
the  nse  of  clysters  and  suppositories.  P'or  thin  and 
emaciated  persons  he  directed  the  use  of  clysters  com- 
posed only  oF  milk  and  oily  unctuous  substances,  which 
some  mixed  with  a  decoction  of  chick-pease;  but  for 
such  as  were  plethoric,  thgy  only  made  use  of  salt,  or 
sea  water. 

As  a  preservative  against  distempers,  Hippocrates 
also  advised  the  use  of  vomits,  which  he  directed  to  be 
taken  once  or  twice  a  month  during  the  time  of  winter 
and  spring.  The  most  simple  of  these  were  made  of  a 
decoction  of  hyssop,  with  an  addition  of  a  little  vinegar 
and  salt.  He  made  those  that  were  of  a  strong  and  vi- 
gorous constitution  take  this  liquor  in  a  morning  fast- 
ing ;  but  such  as  were  thin  and  weakly  took  it  after 
supper.  Venery,  in  his  opinion,  is  wholesome,  provid- 
ed people  consult  their  strength,  and  do  not  pursue  it 
to  excess  ;  which  he  finds  fault  with  on  all  occasions, 
and  would  have  excess  avoided  also  in  relation  to  sleep 
and  watching.  In  his  writings  are  likewise  to  be  found 
several  remarks  concerning  good  and  bad  air;  and  he 
makes  it  appear  that  the  good  or  bad  disposition  of  this 
element  does  not  depend  solely  on  the  difference  of  the 
climate,  but  on  the  situation  of  every  place  in  particu- 
lar. He  speaks  also  of  the  good  and  bad  effects  of  the 
passions,  and  recommends  moderation  in  regard  to 
them. 

From  Avhat  we  have  already  related  concerning  the 
opinions  of  Hippocrates,  it  may  naturally  be  conclud- 
ed, that,  for  the  most  part,  he  would  be  contented  with 
observing  %vhat  the  strength  of  nature  is  able  to  accom- 
plish without  being  assisted  by  the  physician.  That 
this  Avas  really  the  case,  may  be  easily  perceived  from 
a  perusal  of  his  books  entitled,  Of  epidemical  distcm- 
l)ers  which  arc,  as  it  were,  journals  of  the  practice 
of  Hippocrates  :  for  there  we  find  him  often  doing  no- 
thing more  than  describing  the  symptoms  of  a  disease, 
and  informing  us  what  has  happened  to  the  patient  day 
after  day,  even  to  his  death  or  recovery  ;  Avithout  speak- 
ing a  word  of  any  kind  of  remedy.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, he  did  indeed  make  use  of  remedies  ;  but  these 
were  exceedingly  simple  and  few,  in  comparison  of 
what  have  been  given  by  succeeding  practitioners. 
These  remedies  we  shall  presently  consider,  after  we 
have  given  an  abridgement  of  the  principal  maxims  on 
which  his  practice  is  founded. 

Hippocrates  asserted,  in  the  first  place,  that  contra- 
ries, or  opposites,  are  the  remedies  for  each  other  ;  and 
this  maxim  he  explains  by  an  aphorism  ;  in  which  he 
says,  that  evacuations  cure  those  distempers  which 
come  from  repletion,  and  repletion  those  that  are  caus- 
ed by  evacuation.  So  heat  is  destroyed  by  cold,  and 
cold  by  heat,  &c.  In  the  second  place,  he  asserted, 
that  physic  is  an  addition  of  what  is  wanting,  and  a 
subtraction  or  retrenchment  of  what  is  superfluous  :  an 
axiom  which  is  explained  by  this,  viz.  that  there  are 
some  juices  or  humours,  which,  in  particular  cases, 
ought  to  be  evacuated,  or  driven  out  of  the  body,  or 
dried  up  ;  and  some  others  which  onght  to  be  restor- 
ed to  the  body,  or  caused  to  be  produced  there  again. 
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As  to  the  method  to  be  taken  for  this  addition  or  re- 
trenchment, he  gives  this  general  caution,  that  you 
ought  to  be  careful  how  you  fill  up,  or  evacuate,  all 
ut  once,  or  too  quickly,  or  too  much  ;  and  that  it  is 
equaHy  dangerous  to  heat  or  cool  again  on  a  sudden  ; 
or  rather,  you  ought  not  to  do  it:  every  thing  that 
runs  to  an  excess  being  an  enemy  to  nature.  In  the 
fourth  place,  Hippocrates  allowed  that  we  ought  some- 
times to  dilate,  and  sometimes  to  lock  up  :  to  dilate, 
or  open  the  passages  by  which  the  humours  are  voided 
naturally,  when  they  are  not  suiTiciently  opened,  or 
when  they  are  closed  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  to  lock 
up  or  straiten  the  passages  that  are  relaxed,  when  the 
juices  that  pass  there  ought  not  to  pass,  or  when  they 
pass  in  too  great  quantity.  He  adds,  that  we  ought 
sometimes  to  smooth,  and  sometimes  to  make  rough; 
sometimes  to  harden,  and  sometimes  to  soften  again  ; 
sometimes  to  make  more  fine  or  supple,  sometimes  to 
thicken ;  sometimes  to  rouse  up,  and  at  other  times  to 
stupify  or  take  away  the  sense  :  all  in  relation  to  the 
solid  parts  of  the  body,  or  to  the  humours.  He  gives 
also  this  farther  lesson,  That  we  ought  to  have  regard 
to  the  course  the  humours  take  ;  from  whence  they 
come,  and  whither  they  go  ;  and  in  consequence  of 
that,  when  they  go  where  they  ought  not,  that  we 
make  them  take  a  turn  about,  or  carry  them  another 
way,  almost  like  the  turning  the  course  of  a  river  :  or, 
upon  other  occasions,  that  we  endeavour,  if  possible,  to 
recal,  or  make  the  same  humours  return  back  again  ; 
drawing  upward  such  as  have  a  tendency  downward, 
and  drawing  dowuMard  such  as  tend  upward.  We 
ought  also  to  carry  off,  by  convenient  ways,  that 
which  is  necessary  to  be  carried  off ;  and  not  let  the 
humours  once  evacuated  enter  into  the  vessels  again, 
Hippocrates  gives  also  the  following  instruction,  That 
when  we  do  any  thing  according  to  reason,  though  the 
success  be  not  answerable,  we  ought  not  too  easily,  or 
too  hastily,  to  alter  the  manner  of  acting,  as  long  as 
the  reasons  for  it  are  yet  good.  But  as  this  maxim 
might  sometimes  prove  deceitful,  he  gives  (he  following 
as  a  corrector  to  it:  "We  ought,"  says  he,  "  to  mind 
with  a  great  deal  of  attention,  what  gives  ease,  and 
what  creates  pain  ;  what  is  easily  supported,  and  what 
cannot  be  endured."  We  onght  not  to  do  any  thing 
rashly;  but  ought  often  to  pause,  or  -wait,  without 
doing  any  thing  :  by  this  way,  if  you  do  the  patient 
no  good,  you  will  at  least  do  him  no  hurt. 

These  are  the  principal  and  most  general  maxims  of 
the  practice  of  Hippocrates,  and  which  proceed  upon 
the  supposition  laid  down  at  the  beginning,  viz,  that 
nature  cures  diseases.  We  next  proceed  to  consider 
particularly  the  remedies  employed  by  him,  which  will 
serve  to  give  us  further  instructions  concerning  his 
practice. 

The  importance  which  this  great  physician  attached 
to  a  strict  diet,  both  as  a  prophylactic  and  curative 
means,  is  shown  under  the  article  Dikt,  together  with 
his  injunctions  to  the  sick,  under  various  circum- 
stances. 

There  are  many  diseases  for  which  he  judged  the 
bath  was  a  proper  remedy  :  and  he  takes  notice  of  all 
the  circumstances  that  are  necessary  in  order  to  make 
D  d 
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ihe  patient  rcceWe  benefit  from  it,  among  which  the 
following  ai'c  the  principal.  The  patient  that  Lathes 
himself  must  remain  still  and  quiet  in  his  place,  Avithout 
speaking,  while  the  assailants  throw  water  over  his 
head  or  are  wiping  him  dry;  for  which  last  purpose  he 
desired  them  to  keep  sponges,  instead  of  that  instru- 
ment called  by  the  ancients  a  s^n'^z^,  which  served  to 
rub  off  from  the  skin  the  dirt  and  nastiness  left  upon 
it  by  the  unguents  and  oils  with  which  they  anointed 
themselves.  He  must  also  take  care  not  to  catch  cold  ; 
and  must  not  bathe  immediately  after  eating  and  drink- 
ing, nor  eat  or  drink  immediately  after  coming  out  of 
the  bath.  Regard  must  also  be  had  whether  the  pati- 
ent has  been  accustomed  to  bathe  while  in  health,  and 
whether  he  has  been  benefited  or  hurt  by  it.  Lastly, 
he  must  abstain  from  the  bath  when  the  body  is  too 
open,  or  too  costive,  or  when  he  is  too  weak ;  or  if 
he  has  an  inclination  to  vomit,  a  great  loss  of  appetite, 
or  bleed  at  the  nose.  The  advantage  of  the  bath,  ac- 
cording to  Hippocrates,  consists  in  moistening  and  re- 
freshing, taking  away  weariness,  making  the  skin  soft 
and  the  joints  pliant;  in  provoking  urine,  making  the 
nostrils  expand,  and  opening  the  other  excretories.  He 
allows  two  baths  in  a  day  te  those  who  have  been  ac- 
customed to  it  iu  health. 

In  chronic  diseases  Hippocrates  approved  very  much 
of  exercise,  though  he  did  not  allow  it  in  acute  ones  : 
but  even  in  these  he  did  not  think  that  a  patient  ought 
always  to  lie  a-bed  ;  but  tells  us,  that  "  we  must 
sometimes  push  the  timorous  out  of  bed,  and  rouse  up 
the  lazy." 

When  he  found  that  diet  and  exercise  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  ease  nature  of  a  burden  of  corrupted  hu- 
mours, he  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  other  means,  of 
which  purgation  was  one.  By  this  word  he  understood 
all  the  contrivances  that  are  made  use  of  to  discharge 
the  stomach  and  bowels  ;  though  it  commonly  signifies 
only  the  evacuation  of  the  belly  by  stool.  This  evacu- 
ation he  imagined  to  be  occasioned  by  the  purgative 
medicines  attracting  the  humours  themselves.  When 
first  taken  into  the  body,  he  thought  they  attracted 
that  humour  which  was  most  similar  to  them,  and 
then  the  others,  one  after  anot'  er. — Most  of  the 
purgatives  used  in  his  time  were  emetics  also,  or  at 
I'Sast  were  very  violent  in  their  operation  dow  nwards. 
These  were  the  white  and  black  hellebore;  the  first  of 
which  is  now  reckoned  among  the  poisons.  He  used 
also  the  Cnidian  berries,  which  are  nothing  else  but 
the  seeds  of  thymela;a  or  chamelaea  ;  encorum  peplium, 
which  is  a  sort  of  milk-thistle  ;  thapsia  ;  the  juice  of 
hippophais,  a  sort  of  rhamnus ;  elaterium,  or  juice  of 
the  wild  cucumber ;  flowers  of  brass,  coloquiatida, 
scammony,  the  magnesian  stone,  &c. 

As  these  purgatives  were  all  very  strong,  Hippo- 
crates was  extremely  cautious  in  their  exhibition.  He 
did  not  prescribe  them  in  the  dog-days ;  nor  did  he 
ever  purge  women  with  child,  and  very  seldom  chil- 
dren or  old  people.  He  principally  used  purgatives  in 
chronical  disorders  ;  but  was  much  more  wary  in  acute 
ones.  In  his  books  entitled  "  of  Epidemical  Distem- 
pers," there  are  very  few  patients  mentioned  to  whom 
he  gave  purgative  medicines.    He  also  takes  notice  ex- 


pressly, that  these  medicines  having  been  given  in  case? 
of  the  distempers  of  which  he  was  treating,  had  pro- 
duced very  bad  effects.  We  are  not,  however,  from 
this  to  conclude,  that  Hippocrates  absolutely  con- 
demned purges  in  acute  diseases ;  for  in  some  places 
he  expressly  mentions  his  having  given  them  with  suc- 
cess. He  was  of  opinion,  for  instance,  that  purging 
was  good  in  a  pleurisy  when  the  pain  was  seated  below 
the  diaphragm ;  and  in  this  case  he  gave  black  helle- 
bore, or  some  peplium  mixed  with  the  juice  of  laser- 
pttium,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  our  asa- 
fcEtida. 

The  principal  rule  Hippocrates  gives  with  relation 
to  purging  is,  that  we  ought  only  to  purge  off  the  hu- 
mours that  are  concocted,  and  not  those  that  are  yet 
crude,  taking  particular  care  not  to  do  it  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  distemper,  lest  the  humours  should  be 
disturbed  or  stirred  up,  which  happens  pretty  often. 
He  was  not,  however,  the  first  who  remarked  that  it 
would  be  of  ill  consequence  to  stir  the  humours  in  the 
beginning  of  an  acute  distemper.  The  Egyptian  phy- 
sicians had  before  observed  the  same  thing.  By  the 
beginning  of  a  distemper,  Hippocrates  understood  all 
the  time  from  the  first  day  to  the  fourth  complete. 

Hippocrates  imagined  that  each  purgative  medicine 
was  adapted  to  the  carrying  oft'  some  particular  hu- 
mour ;  and  hence  the  distinction  of  purgatives  into  hy- 
dragogue,  cholagoguc,  &c.  which  is  now  justly  exploded. 
In  consequence  of  this  notion,  which  prevailed  long  af- 
ter his  time,  he  pretended  that-we  knew  if  a  purgative 
had  drawn  from  the  body  what  was  fit  to  be  evacuated, 
according  as  we  found  ourselves  well  or  ill  upon  it.  If 
we  found  ourselves  well^  it  was  a  sign  that  the  medi- 
cine had  effectually  expelled  the  offending  humour. 
On  the  contrary,  "f  we  were  ill,  he  imagined,  what, 
ever  quantity  of  humour  came  away,  that  the  humour 
which  caused  the  illness  still  remained  ;  not  judging  of 
the  goodness  or  badness  of  a  purge  by  the  quantity  of 
matters  that  were  voided  by  it,  but  by  their  quality  and 
the  effect  that  followed  after  it. 

Vomits  were  also  pretty  much  used  as  medicines  by 
Hippocrates.  We  have  already  seen  what  those  were 
which  he  prescribed  to  people  in  health  by  way  of  pre- 
ventives. With  regard  to  the  sick,  he  sometimes  ad- 
vised them  to  the  same,  when  his  intentions  were  only 
to  cleanse  the  stomach.  But  when  he  had  a  mind  to 
recal  the  humours,  as  he  termed  it,  from  the  inmost 
recesses  of  the  body,  he  made  use  of  brisker  remedies. 
Among  these  was  white  hellebore  ;  and  this  indeed  he 
most  frequently  used  to  excite  vomiting.  He  gave  this 
root  particularly  to  melancholy  and  mad  people;  and 
from  the  great  use  made  of  it  in  these  cases  by  Hippo- 
crates and  other  ancient  physicians,  the  phrase  to  have 
need  of  hellebore^  became  a  proverbial  expression  for 
being  out  of  one's  senses.  He  gave  it  also  in  dcflux- 
ions,  which  come,  according  to  him,  from  the  brain, 
and  throw  themselves  on  the  nostrils  or  ears,  or  fill  the 
mouth  with  saliva,  or  that  cause  stubborn  pains  in  the 
head,  and  a  weariness  or  an  extraordinary  heaviness, 
or  a  weakness  of  the  knees,  or  a  swelling  all  over  the 
body.  He  gave  it  to  consumptive  persons  in  broth  of 
lentilS;  to  such  a5  were  afflicted  with  the  dropsy  called 
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leucophlegmatza,  and  in  other  chronical  disorclel's. 
But  we  do  not  find  that  he  made  use  of  it  in  acute  dis- 
tempers, except  in  the  cholera  morbus,  where  he  says 
he  prescribed  it  with  benefit.  Some  took  this  medicine 
fasting;  but  most  took  it  after  supper,  as  was  com- 
monly practised  with  regard  to  vomits  taken  by  way  of 
prevention.  The  reason  why  he  gave  this  medicine 
most  commonly  after  eating  was,  that  by  mixing  with 
the  aliments,  its  acrimony  might  be  somewhat  abated, 
and  it  might  operate  with  less  violence  on  the  mem- 
branes of  the  stomach.  With  the  same  intention  also 
he  sometimes  gave  a  plant  called  tesamoides,  and 
sometimes  mixed  it  with  hellebore.  Lastly,  in  certain 
cases,  he  gave  what  he  called  soft  or  sweet  hellebore. 
This  term  had  some  relation  to  the  quality  of  the  helle- 
bore, or  perhaps  to  the  quantity  he  gave  of  it. 

When  Hippocrates  intended  only  to  keep  the  body 
open,  or  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  intestines,  he 
made  use  of  simples ;  as  for  example,  the  herb  mer- 
cury, or  cabbage ;  the  juice  or  decoction  of  which  he 
ordered  to  be  drank.  For  the  same  purpose  he  used 
whey,  and  also  cows  and  asses  milk  ;  adding  a  little 
salt  to  it,  and  sometimes  letting  it  boil  a  little.  If  he 
gave  asses  milk  alone,  he  caused  a  great  quantity  of  it 
to  be  taken,  so  that  it  must  of  necessity  loosen  the 
body.  In  one  place  he  prescribes  ho  less  than  nine 
pounds  of  it  to  be  taken  as  a  laxative,  but  docs  not 
specify  the  time  in  which  it  was  to  be  taken.  With  the 
same  intention  he  made  use  of  suppositories  and  clys- 
ters. The  former  were  compounded  of  honey,  the 
juice  of  the  herb  mercury,  of  nitre,  powder  of  colo- 
cynth,  and  other  sharp  ingredients,  to  irritate  the 
anus.  These  they  formed  into  a  ball,  or  into  a  long 
cylindrical  mass  like  a  finger.  The  clysters  he  made 
use  of  for  sick  people  were  sometimes  the  same  with 
those  already  mentioned  as  preventives  for  people  in 
healtJi.  At  other  times  he  mixed  the  decoction  of  herbs 
w  ith  nitre,  honey,  oil,  or  other  ingredients,  according 
as  he  imagined  he  could  by  that  means  attract,  wash, 
irritate,  or  soften.  The  quantity  of  liquor  he  ordered 
was  about  thirty-six  ounces ;  from  which  it  is  probable 
he  did  not  intend  that  it  should  all  be  used  at  one  time. 

On  some  occasions  Hippocrates  proposed  to  purge 
the  head  alone.  This  practice  he  employed,  after 
purging  the  rest  of  the  body,  in  an  apoplexy,  invete- 
rate pains  of  the  head,  a  certain  sort  of  jaundice,  a 
consumption,  and  the  greatest  part  of  chronical  dis- 
eases. For  that  purpose  he  made  use  of  the  juices  of 
several  plants,  as  celery  ;  to  which  he  sometimes  added 
aromatic  drugs,  making  the  patients  soutf  up  this  mix- 
ture into  their  nostrils.  He  used  also  powders  com- 
pounded  of  myn-h,  the  flowers  of  brass,  and  white 
hellebore,  which  be  caused  them  to  put  up  into  the 
nose,  to  make  them  sneeze,  and  to  draw  the  phlegm 
from  the  brain.  For  the  same- purpose  ali  o  he  used 
what  he  calls  ieiraganon,  that  is,  "  something  having 
four  angles ;"  but  what  this  was,  is  now  altogether  un- 
known, and  was  so  even  in  the  dajs  of  Galen.  The 
latter  physician,  however,  conjeciures  it  to  be  anti- 
mony, or  certain  flakes  found  m  tliat  mineral. 

In  the  empyema,  or  a  collecti  ni  of  matter  in  the 
fcreast,  or,  more  probably,  in  the  case  of  a  vomica, 


he  made  use  of  a  very  rough  medicine.  He  commanded 
the  patient  to  draw  in  his  tongue  as  much  as  he  was 
able  ;  and  when  that  was  done,  he  endeavoured  to  put 
into  the  hollow  of  the  lungs  a  liquor  that  irritated  the 
part,  which,  raising  a  violent  cough,  forced  the  lungs 
to  discharge  the  purulent  matter  contained  in  them. 
The  materials  that  he  used  for  this  purpose  were  of  dif- 
ferent sorts ;  sometimes  he  took  the  root  of  arum, 
which  he  ordered  to  be  boiled  with  a  little  salt,  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  water  and  oil ;  dissolving  a  little 
honey  in  it.  At  other  times,  when  he  intended  to 
purge  more  strongly,  he  took  the  flowers  of  copper 
and  hellebore  ;  after  that  he  shook  the  patient  vio- 
lently by  the  shoulders,  the  better  to  loosen  the  pus. 
This  remedy,  according  to  Galen,  he  received  from 
the  Cnidian  physicians;  and  it  has  never  been  used  by 
the  succeeding  ones,  probably  because  the  patients 
could  not  sufler  it. 

Blood-letting  was  another  method  of  evacuation 
pretty  much  used  by  Hippocrates.  Another  aim  he 
had  in  this,  besides  the  mere  evacuation,  was  to  divert 
or  recal  the  course  of  the  blood  when  he  imagined  it 
was  going  where  it  ought  not.  A  third  end  of  bleed- 
ing was  to  procure  a  free  motion  of  the  blood  and  spi- 
rits, as  we  may  gather  from  the  following  passage:— - 
"  When  any  one  becomes  speechless  of  a  sudden,"  says 
he,  "  it  is  caused  by  the  shutting  of  the  veins,  especi- 
ally when  it  happens  to  persons  otherwise  in  good 
health,  without  any  outward  violence.  In  this  case  the 
inward  vein  of  the  right  arm  must  be  opened,  and  more 
or  less  blood  taken  away,  according  to  the  age  or  con- 
stitution of  the  patient.  Those  that  lose  their  speech 
thus  have  great  flushings  in  their  face,  their  eyes  are 
stiff,  their  arms  are  distended,  their  teeth  gnash,  they 
have  palpitations  of  the  arteries,  cannot  open  their 
jaws,  the  extremities  arc  cold,  and  the  spirits  arc  in- 
tercepted in  the  veins.  If  pain  ensues,  it  is  by  the 
accession  of  the  black  bile  and  sharp  humours.  For 
the  internal  parts  being  vellicated  or  irritated  by  these 
humours,  sufier  very  much  ;  and  the  veins,  being  also 
irritated  and  dried,  distend  themselves  extraordinarily, 
and  are  inflamed,  and  draw  all  that  can  flow  to  them  ; 
so  that  the  blood  corrupting,  and  the  spirits  not  being 
able  to  pass  through  the  blood  by  their  ordinary  pas- 
sages, the  parts  grow  cold  by  reason  of  this  stagnation 
of  the  spirits.  Hence  come  giddiness,  loss  of  speech, 
and  convulsions,  if  this  disorder  reaches  to  the  heart, 
the  liver,  or  to  the  great  veins.  B'rom  hence  arise  also 
epilepsies  and  palsies,  if  the  defluxions  fall  upon  the 
parts  last  mentioned;  and  that  they  dry  up,  because 
the  spirits  arc  denied  a  passage  through  them.  In  this 
case,  after  fomentation,  a  vein  inust  be  opened,  while 
the  spirits  and  humours  are  yet  suspended  and  un- 
settled." 

Hippocrates  had  also  a  fourth  intention  for  bleeding, 
and  this  was  refreshment.  So  in  the  iliac  passion,  he 
orders  bleeding  in  the  arm  and  in  the  head  ;  to  the  end, 
says  he,  that  the  superior  venter,  or  the  breast,  may 
cease  to  be  overheated.  With  ngard  to  this  evacua- 
tion, his  conduct  was  much  the  snme  as  to  purging,  in 
respi'ct  of  time  and  persons.  "  We  ought,"  saj's  he,  "to 
let  blood  in  acute  diseases,  when  they  arc  violent,  if 
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the  party  be  lusfy  and  in  the  flower  of- his  age.  We 
ought  also  to  have  regard  to  the  time,  both  in  respect 
to  the  disease  and  to  the  season  inwhich  we  let  blood". 
He  also  informs  us,  that  blood  ought  to  be  let  in  great 
pains,  and  particularly  in  inflammations.  Among 
these  he  reckons  such  as  fall  upon  the  principal  vis- 
cera, as  the  liver,  lungs,  and  spleen,  as  also  the  qninsey 
and  pleurisy,  if  the  pain  of  the  latter  be  above  the  dia- 
phragm. In  these  cases  he  would  have  the  patients 
blooded  till  they  faint,  especially  if  the  pain  be  very 
acute  ;  or  rather,  he  advises,  that  the  orifice  should  not 
be  closed  till  the  colour  of  the  blood  alters,  so  that 
from  livid  it  turn  red,  or  from  red  livid.  In  a  quin- 
sey,  he  blooded  in  both  arms  at  once.  Difficulty  of 
breathing  he  also  reckons  among  the  diseases  that  re- 
quire bleeding  ;  and  he  mentions  another  sort  of  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  which  he  calls  a  swelling  or 
tumor  of  the  lungs  arising  from  heat ;  in  which  case  he 
advises  to  bleed  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  directs 
particularly  to  the  arms,  tongue,  and  nostrils.  To 
make  bleeding  the  more  useful  in  all  pains,  he  di- 
rected to  open  the  vein  nearest  the  part  affected  ;  in  a 
pleurisy  he  directsto  take  bloodfrom  thearm  of  the  side 
aflectcd  ;  and  for  the  like  reason,  in  pains  of  the  head, 
lie  dfrects  the  veins  of  the  nose  and  forehead  to  be 
opened.  When  the  pain  was  not  urgent,  and  the 
bleeding  was  advised  by  May  of  prevention,  he  direct- 
ed the  blood  to  be  taken  from  the  parts  farthest  off, 
with  a  design  to  divert  the  blood  insensibly  from  the 
seat  of  pain.  The  highest  burning  fevers,  which  show 
neither  signs  of  inflammation  nor  pain,  he  does  not 
rank  among  those  disorders  that  require  bleeding.  On 
the  contrary,  he  maintains  that  a  fever  itself  is,  in  some 
cases,  a  reason  against  bleeding.  If  any  one,  says  he, 
has  an  ulcer  in  the  head,  he  must  bleed,  unless  he  has 
afever.  He  says  further,  those  that  lose  their  speech 
of  a  sudden  must  be  blooded,  unless  they  have  a  fever. 
Perhaps  he  was  afraid  of  bleeding  in  fevers,  because  he 
supposed  that  they  were  produced  by  the  bile  and  pitu- 
ita,  -which  grew  hot,  and  afterwards  heated  the  whole 
body,  which  is,  says  he,  what  we  call /erer,  and  which, 
in  his  opinion,  cannot  well  be  evacuated  by  bleeding. 
In  other  places,  also,  he  looks  upon  the  presence  or 
abundance  of  bile  to  be  an  objection  to  bleeding  ;  and 
he  orders  to  forbear  venesection  even  in  a  pleurisy,  if 
there  be  bile. 

To  this  we  must  add,  that  Hippocrates  distinguished 
very  particularly  between  a  fever  which  followed  no 
other  distemper,  but  was  itself  the  original  malady,  and 
a  fever  which  came  upon  inflammation.  In  the  early 
ages  of  physic,  the  first  were  only  properly  called 
fevers  :  others  took  their  names  from  the  parts  affect- 
ed ;  as  pleurisy,  peripneiimoni/,  hepatitis,  nephritis, 
&c.  which  names  signify  that  the  pleura,  the  lungs,  the 
liver,  or  the  kidneys,  are  diseased,  but  do  not  intimate 
the  fever  which  accompanies  the  disease.  In  this  latter 
sort  of  fever  Hippocrates  constantly  ordered  bleeding, 
but  not  in  the  former.  Hence,  in  his  books  "  Of  Epi- 
demic Distempers,'"  we  find  but  few  directions  for 
bleeding  in  the  acute  ones,  and  particularly  in  the  great 
number  of  continual  and  burning  fcFers  there  treated 


of.  In  the  first  and  third  book  wc  find  but  one  single 
instance  of  bleeding,  and  that  in  a  pleurisy  ;  in  which, 
too,  he  staid  till  the  eighth  day  of  the  disorder.  Galen, 
however,  and  most  other  commentators  on  Hippocrates, 
are  of  opinion,  that  he  generally  blooded  his  patients 
plentifully  in  the  beginning  of  acute  disorders,  though 
he  takes  no  notice  of  it  in  his  writings.  But  had  this 
been  the  case,  he  would  not  perhaps  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  so  many  fevers  terminated  by 
crises,  or  natural  evacuations,  which  happen  of  them- 
selves on  certain  days.  Hippocrates,  in  fact,  laid  so 
much  weight  upon  the  assistance  of  nature  and  the 
method  of  diet,  which  was  his  favourite  medicine,  that 
he  thought  if  they  took  care  to  diet  the  patients  before 
mentioned,  according  to  rule,  they  might  leave  the  rest 
to  nature.  These  are  his  principles,  from  which  he 
never  deviates;  so  that  his  pieces  "  Of  Epidemical 
Diseases,"  seem  to  have  been  composed  only  with  an 
intention  to  leave  posterity  an  exact  model  of  manage- 
ment in  pursuance  of  these  principles. 

With  regard  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Hippocrates 
for  bleeding,  we  must  farther  take  notice,  that  in  all 
diseases  which  had  their  seat  above  the  liver,  he  blood- 
ed in  the  arm,  or  in  some  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  ;  but  for  those  that  were  situated  below  it,  he 
opened  the  veins  of  the  foot,  ankle,  or  ham.  If  thp 
belly  was  too  laxative,  and  bleeding  was  at  the  same 
time  thought  necessary,  he  ordered  the  looseness  to  be 
stopped  before  bleeding. 

Almost  all  these  instances,  however,  regard  scarcely 
any  other  but  acute  distempers  ;  but  we  find  several 
concerning  chronical  diseases.  "  A  young  man  com. 
plained  of  great  pain  in  his  belly,  with  a  rumbling 
while  he  was  fasting,  which  ceased  after  eating  :  this 
pain  and  rumbling  continuing,  his  meat  did  him  no 
good;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  daily  wasted  and  grew 
lean.  Several  medicines,  as  well  purges  as  vomits, 
were  given  him  in  vain.  At  length  it  was  resolved  to 
bleed  him  by  intervals,  first  in  one  arm,  and  then  in 
the  other,  till  he  had  scarcely  any  blood  left,  and  by 
this  method  he  was  perfectly  cured." 

Hippocrates  let  blood  also  in  a  dropsy,  even  in  a 
tympany;  and  in  both  cases  he  prescribes  bleeding  in  the 
arm.  In  a  disease  occasioned  by  an  overgrown  spleen, 
he  proposes  bleeding,  several  times  repeated,  at  a  vein 
of  the  arm  which  he  calls  splenetic;  and  in  a  kind  of 
jaundice,  he  proposes  bleeding  under  the  tongue.  On 
some  occasions  he  took  away  great  quantities  of  blood, 
as  appears  from  what  we  have  already  observed. 
Sometimes  he  continued  the  bleeding  till  the  patient 
fainted  :  at  other  times  he  Avnuld  bleed  in  both  arms 
at  once  ;  at  others,  he  did  it  at  several  places  of  the 
body,  as  it  were  promiscuously,  and  at  several  dif- 
ferent times.  The  veins  he  opened  were  those  of  the 
arm,  the  hands,  the  ankles  on  both  sides,  the  hams, 
the  forehead,  behind  the  head,  the  tongue,  the  nose, 
behind  the  ears,  uudcr  the  breasts,  and  those  of  the 
arms ;  besides  which,  he  cauterised  others,  and  opened 
several  arteries.  He  likewise  used  cupping-vessels, 
with  intent  to  recal  or  withdraw  the  humours  which  fell 
upon  any  part.    Somelimcs  he  contented  himself  with 
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the  bare  attraction  made  by  the  cupping-vessels,  but 
sometimes  also  he  made  scai-ifications. 

When  bleeding  and  purging,  which  were  the  prin- 
cipal and  most  general  means  used  by  Hippocrates  for 
taking  off  a  plethora,  proved  insufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose, he  had  recourse  to  diuretics  and  sudorifics.  The 
former  were  of  different  sorts,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  persons :  sometimes  baths,  and  some- 
times sweet  wine,  were  employed  to  proToke  urine. 
Sometimes  the  nourishment  which  we  take  contributes 
to  it:  and  amongst  those  herbs  which  are  commonly 
eaten,  Hippocrates  recommends  garlic,  leeks,  onions, 
cucumbers,  melons,  gourds,  fennel,  and  all  other 
things  which  have  a  biting  taste  and  a  strong  smell. 
With  these  he  numbers  honey,  mixed  with  water  or 
vinegar,  and  all  salt  meats.  But,  on  some  occafions, 
he  took  four  cantharides,  and  pulling  off'  their  wings 
and  feet,  gave  them  in  wine  and  honey.  These  rcme- 
'  dies  were  given  in  a  great  number  of  chronical  disor- 
ders after  purging,  when  he  thought  the  blood  was 
overcharged  with  a  sort  of  moisture  which  he  calls 
ichor ;  or  in  suppression  of  urine,  and  when  it  was 
made  in  less  quantity  than  it  ought.  There  were  also 
some  cases  in  which  he  would  force  sweat  as  well  as 
urine  ;  but  he  neither  mentions  the  diseases  in  which 
sudorilics  are  proper,  nor  lets  us  know  what  medicines 
are  to  be  used  lor  this  purpose,  except  in  one  single 
passage,  where  he  mentions  sweating,  by  pouring  upon 
the  head  a  great  quantity  of  water  till  the  feet  sweat ; 
that  is,  till  the  sweat  diffuses  itself  over  the  whole 
body,  running  from  head  to  foot.  After  this  he  would 
have  them  eat  boiled  meat,  and  drink  pure  wine,  and, 
being  well  covered  with  clothes,  lay  themselves  down 
to  rest.  The  disease  for  which  he  proposes  the  above- 
mentioned  remedy  is  a  fever  ;  which  is  not,  according 
to  him,  produced  by  bile  or  pituita,  but  mere  lassitude, 
or  some  other  similar  cause  ;  from  whence  we  may 
conclude,  that  he  did  not  approve  of  sweating  in  any 
other  kind  of  fever. 

Other  remedies  which  Hippocrates  tells  us  he  made 
use  of,  were  those  that  purge  neither  bile  nor  phlegm, 
but  act  by  cooling,  drying,  heating,  moistening,  or  by 
closing  and  thickening,  resolving  and  dissipating.  These 
medicines,  however,  he  does  not  particularly  mention; 
and  it  is  probable  they  were  only  some  particular  kinds 
of  food.  To  these  he  joined  hypnotics,  or  such  things 
as  procure  sleep  ;  but  these  last  were  used  very  seldom, 
and  it  is  most  probable,  were  only  different  prepara- 
tions of  poppies. 

Lastly,  besides  the  medicines  already  mentioned, 
which  acted  in  a  sensible  manner,  Hippocrates  made 
use  of  others  called  sjieclfic; ;  whose  action  he  did  not 
understand,  and  for  the  use  of  which  he  could  give  no 
reason  besides  his  own  experience,  or  that  of  other 
physicians.  These  he  had  learned  from  his  predeces- 
sors, the  descendants  of  iEsciilapius,  who,  being  em- 
pirics, did  not  trouble  themselves  about  inquiring  into 
the  operation  of  their  remedies,  provided  their  patients 
were  cured. 

Of  the  external  remedies  prescribed  by  Hippocrates, 
fomentations  were  the  chief.  These  were  of  two 
kinds.    'Jfhe  one  was  a  sort  of  bath,  in  w  hich  the  pa- 


tient  sat  in  a  vessel  full  of  a  decoction  of  simples  ap- 
propriated to  his  malady  ;  so  that  the  part  affected  was 
soaked  in  the  decoction.  This  was  chiefly  used  in  af- 
fections of  the  womb,  of  the  arms,  the  bladder,  the 
reins,  and  generally  all  the  parts  below  the  diaphragm. 
The  second  way  of  fomenting  was,  to  take  warm  water 
and  put  it  in  a  skin  or  bladder,  or  even  into  a  copper 
or  earthen  vessel,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  part  affected  ; 
as,  for  example,  in  a  pleurisy.  They  used  likewise  a 
large  sponge,  which  they  dipped  in  the  water,  or  other 
hot  liquor,  and  squeezed  out  part  of  the  liquor  before 
t'ley  applied  it.  The  same  use  they  made  of  barley, 
vetches,  or  bran,  which  were  boiled  in  some  proper 
liquor,  and  applied  in  a  linen  bag.  These  are  called 
vioist  fomentations.  The  dry  ones  were  made  of  salt 
or  millet,  heated  considerably,  and  applied  to  the 
part.  Another  kind  of  fomentation  was  the  vapour 
of  some  hot  liquor  ;  an  instance  of  which  we  find  iu 
his  first  book  "  Of  Womens''  Distempers."  He  cast, 
at  several  times,  bits  of  red-hot  iron  into  urine,  and, 
covering  up  the  patient  close,  caused  her  to  receive 
the  steam  below.  His  design,  in  these  kinds  of  fo- 
mentations,  was  to  warm  the  part,  to  resolve  or  dissi- 
pate, and  draw  out  the  peccant  matter,  to  mollify  and 
assuage  pain,  to  open  the  passages,  or  even  fo  shut 
them,  according  as  the  fomentations  were  emollient  or 
astringent. 

Firniigations  were  likewise  very  often  used  by  Hip., 
pocrates.  In  the  quin-ey,  he  burned  hyssop  witli 
sulphur  and  pitch,  and  caused  the  smoke  to  be  drawn 
into  the  throat  by  a  tunnel  ;  and  by  this  means  he 
brought  away  abundance  of  phlegm  through  the  mouth 
and  through  the  nose.  For  this  purpose  he  took  nitre, 
marjoram,  and  cress-seeds,  which  lie  boiled  in  water, 
vinegar,  and  oil,  and,  while  it  was  on  the  fire,  caused 
the  patient  to  draw  in  the  steam  hy  a  pipe.  In  his 
works  we  find  a  great  number  of  fumigants  for  the  dis- 
eases of  women,  to  promote  the  meustriial  flux,  to 
check  it,  to  help  conception,  and  to  ease  pains  in  the 
matrix,  or  the  suffocation  of  it.  On  these  occasions 
he  used  such  aromatics  as  M^ere  then  known,  viz.  cin- 
namon, cassia,  myrrh,  and  several  odorilVrous  plants; 
likewise  some  minerals,  such  as  nitre,  sulphur,  and 
pitch,  and  caused  them  to  receive  the  vapours  through, 
a  funnel  into  the  uterus. 

Gargles,  a  kind  of  fomentations  for  the  mouth, 
were  also  known  to  Hippocrates.  In  the  quinsey  he 
used  a  gargle  made  of  marjoram,  savory,  celery,  mint, 
and  nitre,  boiled  with  water  and  a  little  vinegar.  When 
this  was  strained,  they  added  honey  to  it,  and  washed 
their  mouths  frequently  with  it. 

Oils  and  ointme7ifs  were  likewise  much  used  by  Hip- 
pocrates,  with' a  view  to  mollify  anJ  abate  paiii,  to 
ripen  boils,  resolve  tumors,  refresh  after  weariness, 
make  the  botly  supple,  &c.  For  this  purpose,  some, 
times  pure  oil  of  olives  was  used;  sometimes  certain 
simples  were  infused  in  it,  as  the  leaves  of  myrtle  and 
roses  ;  and  the  latter  kind  of  oil  was  in  much  request 
among  the  ancients.  There  were  some  other  sorts  of 
oils  sometimes  in  use,  however,  which  were  much 
more  compounded.  Hippocrates  speaks  of  one  called 
susinunij  which  was  made  of  the  flowers  of  the  iris. 
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©f  some  aromatic?,  and  of  an  ointment  of  narcissus, 
made  with  the  llowers  of  narcissus,  and  aromatics,  in- 
fused in  oil.  But  the  most  compounded  of  all  his  oint- 
ments was  that  called  netopum,  which  he  made  par- 
ticularly for  •women  ;  and  consisted,  according  to 
Hesj'chius,  of  a  great  number  of  ingredients.  Another 
ointment,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  cerutum^  was 
composed  of  oil  and  wax.  An  ointment,  which  he 
recommends  for  the  softening  of  a  tumor,  and  the 
cleansing  of  a  wound,  was  made  by  the  following  re- 
ceipt: "  Take  the  quantity  of  a  nut  of  the  marrow  or 
fat  of  a  sheep,  of  mastic,  or  turpentine,  the  quantity  of 
a  bean,  and  as  much  wax  ;  melt  these  over  a  fire,  with 
oil  of  roses,  for  a  ceratum."  Sometimes  he  added 
pitch  and  wax,  and,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oil, 
made  a  composition  somewhat  more  consistent  than  the 
former,  wliich  he  called  cerapissus. 

Cutaplasms  were  a  sort  of  remedies  less  consistent 
than  the  two  former.  They  were  made  of  powders  or 
herbs  steeped  or  boiled  in  water  or  some  other  liquor, 
to  which  sometimes  they  added  oil.  These  were  used 
Vith  a  view  to  soften  or  resolve  tumors,  ripen  absces- 
ses, &c.  though  they  had  also  cooling  cataplasms  made 
of  the  leaves  of  beech  or  oak,  fig  or  olive  trees,  boiled 
in  water. 

Lastly,  to  complete  the  catalogue  of  the  external 
remedies  used  by  Hippocrates,  we  shall  mention  a  sort 
of  medicine  called  collyrium.  It  was  compounded  of 
powders,  to  which  was  added  a  small  quantity  of  some 
ointment,  or  juice  of  a  plant,  to  make  a  solid  or  dry 
mass ;  the  form  of  which  was  long  and  round,  which 
was  kept  for  use.  Another  composition  of  much  the 
same  nature  was  a  sort  of  lozenge,  of  the  bigness  of  a 
small  piece  of  money,  which  was  burnt  upon  coals  for 
a  perfume,  and  powdered  for  particular  uses.  In  his 
works  we  find  likewise  descriptions  of  powders  for 
several  uses,  to  take  off  fungous  flesh,  and  to  blow 
into  the  eyes  in  opthalmies,  &c. 

These  were  almost  all  the  medicines  used  by  Hippo- 
crates for  external  purposes.  The  compound  medicines 
given  inwardly  were  either  liquid,  solid,  or  lambative. 
The  liquid  ones  were  prepared  either  by  decoction  or 
infusion  in  a  proper  liquor,  which,  when  strained, 
was  kept  for  use  ;  or  by  m-icerating  certain  powders 
in  such  liquors,  and  so  taking  them  together,  or  by 
mixing  dilferent  kinds  of  liquors  together.  'I'he  solid 
medicines  consisted  of  juices  inspissated  ;  of  gums, 
resins,  or  powders,  made  up  M'ith  them  or  with  honey, 
or  something  proper  to  give  the  necessary  consistence 
to  the  medicine.  These  were  made  up  in  form  and 
quantity  fit  to  be  swallowed  Avilh  ease.  The  lambative 
was  of  a  consistence  betAveen  solid  and  fluid  ;  and  the 
patients  were  obliged  to  keep  it  for  some  time  to  dis- 
solve  in  the  mouth,  that  they  might  swallow  it  leisurely. 
This  remedy  was  used  to  take  off  the  acrimony  of  those 
humours  which  sometimes  fall  upon  this  part,  and  pro- 
voke coughing  and  other  inconvenience.  The  basis 
of  this  last  composition  was  honey.  It  is  worth  our 
observation,  that  the  compound  medicines  of  Hippo- 
crates were  but  very  few,  and  composed  only  of  lour 
or  five  ingredients  at  most;  and  that  he  not  only  un- 
derstood pharmacyj  or  the  art  of  compounding  medi- 


cines, but  prepared  such  as  he  used  himself,  or  caused 
his  servants  to  prepare  them  in  his  house,  by  his 
directions. 

We  have  thus  given  some  account  of  the  state  of 
medicine  as  practised  and  taught  by  Hippocrates,  who, 
aS  we  have  already  observed,  has  for  many  ages  been 
justly  considered  as  the  father  of  physic.  For  when 
we  attend  to  the  state  in  which  he  found  medicine,  and 
the  condition  in  which  he  left  it,  we  can  hardly  bestow 
suificient  admiration  on  the  judgment  and  accuracy  of 
his  observations.  After  a  life  spent,  in  unwearied  in- 
dustry,  he  is  said  to  have  died  at  Larissa,  a  city  in 
Thessaly,  in  the  lolst  year  of  his  age,  361  years  be- 
fore the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Frenus,  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  Hippocrates  wrote  in  the  Ionian 
dialect.  His  aphorisms,  prognostics,  and  all  that  he 
has  written  on  the  symptoms  of  diseases,  justly  pass 
for  masterpieces,  even  in  our  days. 

After  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  medicine,  in  ancient 
Greece,  gradually  derived  improvement  from  the  la- 
bours of  other  physicians  of  eminence  :  particularly 
from  Praxagoras,  Erasistratus,  and  Herophilus. 

HIPPOLA'PATHUM,  (jWoAaiJ-aSov,  from  (Trtfo;,  a 
horse,  and  Xaitoi.^ov^  the  lapalhwn),  a  species  of  lapa- 
thum,  so  named  from  its  size.    See  Rhabarbarum 

MON A CHORUM. 

HIPPOMA'RATHRUM.  See  Saxifraga  vul- 
garis. 

HIPPOSELFNUM,  {iitTtogr^Xmv,  from  <wof,  a 
horse^  and  (TeXivov,  purslane,  so  named  because  it  re- 
sembles a  large  kind  of  puislane)  ;  common  Alexan- 
ders. Smyrnium  olusatriim,  Linn.  This  plant  was 
formerly  cultivated  in  gardens,  for  culinary  use,  but 
is  now  superseded  by  celery.  The  seeds  are  bitter  and 
aromatic,  and  the  roots  are  more  powerfully  bitter. 
They  stand  recommended  as  resolvents,  diuretics,  and 
emmanagogues,  though  sehlom  used  in  medical  pre- 
scription. 

HIPPS ;  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  dog-rose.    See  Cy- 

NOSBATUS. 

HIPPU^RTS  VULGA'RIS,  {iKTtspig,  from  ntTtoc, 
a  horse,  and  a  tail,  so  named  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  horse's  tail).    See  Equisetum. 

HPPPUS,  (from  (Woj,  a  horse,  because  those  who 
labour  under  this  affection  are  continually  twinkling 
and  trembling,  as  is  usual  with  those  who  ride  on 
horseback);  that  repeated  dilatation  and  alternate  con- 
striction of  the  pupil,  which  arises  from  a  spasm  or 
convulsion  of  the  iris. 

HIRU'DO,  (quasi  haiirudo,  from  hmirio,  to  draw 
out),  the  leech  ;  a  genus  of  insects  belonging  to  the 
order  of  vermes  intestina.  The  body  moves  either 
forward  or  backward.  There  are  several  species,  prin- 
cipally distinguished  by  their  colour,  but  that  most 
known  to  medical  men  is  the  hiritdo  ntedicinalis,  or 
medicinal  leech,  which  grows  to  the  length  of  two  or 
three  inches.  The  body  is  of  a  blackish-browu  co- 
lour, marki'd  on  the  back  with  six  yellow  spots,  and 
edged  with  a  yellow  line  on  .each  side  ;  but  both  the 
spots  and  the  lines  grow  faint,  and  almost  disappear, 
at  some  seasons.    The  head  is  smailpr  than  the  tail, 
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which  fixes  itself  very  firmly  to  any  thing  the  creature 
pleases.  It  is  viviparous,  and  produces  but  one  young 
one  at  a  time,  which  is  in  the  month  cf  July.  It  is  an 
inhabitant  of  clear  running  waters,  and  is  well  known 
for  its  use  in  bleeding.  The  species  most  nearly  ap- 
proaching this,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish, 
is  the  liirudo  sanguis?iga,  or  horse-leech.  This  is 
larger  than  the  former;  its  skin  is  smooth  and  glossy; 
the  body  is  depressed,  the  back  is  dusky  ;  and  the 
belly  is  of  a  yellowish  green,  having  a  yellow  lateral 
margin.    It  inhabits  stagnant  waters. 

The  leech's  head  is  armed  wish  a  sharp  instrument 
that  makes  three  wounds  at  once.  They  are  three 
sharp  tubercles,  strong  enough  to  cut  through  the  skin 
of  a  man,  or  even  of  an  ox  or  horse.  The  mouth  is- 
as  it  were  the  body  of  the  pump,  and  the  tongue  or 
fleshy  nipple  the  sucker  ;  by  the  working  of  this  piece 
of  mechanism,  the  blood  is  made  to  rise  up  to  the 
conduit  which  conveys  it  to  the  animal's  stomach, 
which  is  a  membranaceous  skin,  divided  into  24  small 
cells. s  The  blood  which  is  sucked  out  is  there  pre- 
served for  several  months,  almost  without  coagulating, 
and  proves  a  store  of  provision  to  the  animal.  The 
nutritious  parts,  absorbed  after  digestion  by  animals, 
need  not,  in  this,to  be  disengaged  from  the  heterogeneous 
substances  :  nor  indeed  is  there  an  anus  discoverable 
in  the  leech  ;  mere  transpiration  seems  fo  be  all  that  it 
performs,  the  matter  fixing  on  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  afterwards  coming  otf  in  small  threads.  Of  this 
an  experiment  may  be  tried,  by  putting  a  leech  into 
oil,  where  it  keeps  alive  for  several  days :  upon  being 
taken  out  and  put  into  water,  there  appears  to  loosen 
from  its  body,  a  kind  of  slough,  shaped  like  the  crea- 
ture's body.  The  organ  of  respiration,  though  un- 
ascertained, seems  to  be  situated  in  the  mouth  ;  for  if, 
like  an  insect,  it  drew  its  iE)reath  through  vent  holes, 
it  would  not  subsist  in  oil,  as  by  it  thes.e  would  be 
stopped  up. 

The  first  species  only  is  used  in  medicine ;  being 
applied  to  the  skin  in  order  to  draw  oif  blood.  With 
this  view  they  are  employed  to  phlebotomize  young 
children.  If  the  leech  does  not  fasten,  a  drop  of  su- 
gared milk  is  pnt  on  the  spot  it  is  wished  to  fix  on,  or 
a  little  blood  is  drawn  by  means  of  a  slight  puncture, 
after  which  it  immediately  settles.  The  leech,  when 
fixed,  should  be  watched,  lest  it  should  find  its  way 
into  the  anus,  when, used  for  the  hemorrhoides,  or  pe- 
netrate into  the  oesophagus,  if  employed  to  draw  the 
gums;  Qtherwise  it  might  fix  upon  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tines.  In  such  a  case,  the  best  and  quickest  remedy  is 
to  swallow  some  salt;  which  is  the  method  practised  to 
make  it  loose  its  hold,  when  it  sucks  longer  than  is 
intended.  Vegetable  or  volatile  alkali,  pepper,  or 
acids,  also  make  it  leave  the  part  on  which  it  was  ap- 
plied..  Cows  and  horses  have  been  known  to  receive 
leeches,  when  drinking,  into  the  throat ;  and  the 
usual  remedy  is  to  force  down  some  salt,  which  makes 
ihem  fall  off.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  intended  that 
the  leech  should  draw  a  larger  quantity  of  blood,  the 
end  of  the  tail  is  cut  off;  and  it  then  sucks  continually 
to  make  up  the  loss  it  sustains.  The  discharge  occa- 
sioned by  the  puncture  of  a  leech,  is  usually  of  more 


service  than  the  process  itself.  When  too  abundant,  it 
is  easily  stopped  with  brandy,  vinegar,  or  other  styp- 
tics, or  with  a  compress  of  dry  linen  rag  bound  strongly 
on  the  bleeding  orifice. 

At  Ceylon,  travellers,  who  walk  bare-legged,  are 
molested  by  great  numbers  concealed  under  the  grass. 
All  leeches  vary  in  their  colours  at  some  seasons,  but 
they  are  generally  of  a  dusky  greenish  brown  or  yel- 
low, and  often  variegated.  They  are  said  to  be  very 
restless  before  a  change  of  weather,  if  confined  in 
glasses,  and  to  fix  themselves  above  the  water  on  the 
approach  of  a  fine  day. 

illSPI'DULzE,  (from  hispidus,  rongh,  so  named 
from  the  rough  woolly  surface  of  its  stalks);  cudweed. 
See  Gnaphalium. 

HIRUNDINA'RIA,  (from  hirundo,  the  swallow, 
so  named  from  the  resemblance  of  its  pods  to  a  swal- 
low) ;  the  herb  swallow-wort.  See  Nummularia  and 

ViNCETOXICUM. 

HOACHE,  akind  of  earth  approaching  to  the  nature 
of  chalk,  but  harder,  and  feeling  like  soap  ;  whence 
some  think  that  it  is  either  the  same  with  ihe  soup- 
rock  of  Cornwall,  or  very  like  it.  The  Chinese  dis- 
solve it  in  water,  till  the  liquor  is  of  the  consistence 
of  cream,  and  then  varnish  their  China-ware  with  it. 

HOARSENESS,  a  diminution  or  temporary  loss  of 
voice,  sometimes  attended  with  a  preternatural  asperity 
or  roughness  of  utterance.  The  parts  aflected  are  the 
trachea  and  larynx.  It  is  occasioned  by  a  slight  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  covering  those 
parts  ;  and  is  relieved  by  mucilaginous  linctuses  ;  warm 
diluting  drinks,  such  as  bran  tea,  linseed  tea,  &c.  ; 
assisted  by  opiate  and  sudorific  medicines,  taken  at 
bed-time.    See  Catarrh. 

HOFFMAN  (Frederic),  an  eminent  physician,  was 
born  atHalle,  nearMagdeburg,in  1660;  took  adoctor  of 
physic's  degree  in  1681  ;  was  made  professor  of  physic 
at  Halle,  in  1693  ;  and  filled  the  chair  till  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1742.  His  works  were  collected 
at  Geneva,  in  six  large  folios,  1748  and  1754.  The 
most  remarkable  incidents  of  his  life  are, — his  journey 
into  Holland  and  England,  where  he  became  intimately 

acquainted  with  Paul  Herman  and  Dr.  Robert  Boyle;  

his  never  taking  any  fees,  as  he  was  supported  by  an 
annual  stipend  ; — his  curing  those  great  personages  of 
inveterate  diseases,  the  empress,  the  emperor  Charles 
YI.  and  J'rederic  I.  king  of  Prussia  ; — his  teacliing 
that  acid  and  mineral  waters  might  be  drunk,  with 
milk,  with  safety  and  advantage,  which  physicians  be- 
fore had  generally  reclioned  pernicious ; — his  discover- 
ing the  virtues  of  Seltzer  and  Lauchstad  waters,  in 
preventing  and  curing  stubborn  diseases;- — his  prepar- 
ing and  recommending  an  acid  cathartic  salt,  from  the 
waters  of  Sedlic,  which  was  commonly  used  in  Ger- 
many ;— and  his  invention  of  some  chemical  remedies, 
even  now  bearing  his  name.  He  survived  his  eightieth- 
year,  but  the  exact  time  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

HOG'S-FENNEL.    See  Peucedanum. 

HOG'S-LARD.   See  Axungia.  ' 

HOLCUS,  Indian-millet  or  corn;  of  which  there; 
are  thirteen  species,  two  of  them  natives  of  Britain.- 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  foreign  species  is  the  Hoh  . 
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cus  sorghum,  Linn,  or  Guinea. corn.  Class,  Pohjga- 
mia.  Order,  Monmcia.  The.  stalks  are  large,  com- 
pact, and  full  eight  feet  high.  In  Senegal,  the  fields 
iire  entirely  covered  n ith  it.  The  negroes,  who  call  it 
guianiot,  cover  the  ears  when  ripe  with  its  own  leaves, 
to  shelter  it  from  the  sparrows,  which  are  very  mis- 
chievous in  that  country.  The  grain  made  into  bread, 
or  otherwise  used,  is  esteemed  very  wholesome.  With 
this  (hij  slaves  ia  the  West  Indies  are  generally  fed, 
each  being  allowed  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  every  day. 
The  juice  of  the  stalks  is  so  agreeably  luscious,  that, 
if  prepared  as  the  sugar-canes,  they  would  afl'ord  an 
excellent  sugar.  The  negroes,  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
make  of  tw  o  kinds  of  millet,  a  thick-grained  pap,  cal- 
led couscous,  which  is  their  common  food. 

HOLER-A'CE.E,  (from  holus,  pot-herbs)  ;  the 
name  of  the  12'ih  order  in  Linneeus's  fragments  of  a 
natural  method,  consisting  of  plants  which  are  used 
for  the  table,  and  enter  into  the  economy  of  domestic 
affairs. 

HOLLY,  KNEE.    See  Ruscus. 

HOLLY,  SEA.    See  Eryngium. 

HOLO^STEUM.    See  Osteocolla. 

HOLY  THISTLE.    See  Carduus  benerictus. 

IIOLVT WELL-WATER;  a  mineral  water,  arranged 
under  the  class  of  simple  cold  waters.  It  possesses 
similar  virtues  to  that  of  Malvern.    Sec  Malvern 

WATER. 

HOMBERG  (William),  a  celebrated  physician,  che- 
mist,  and  philosopher,  was  the  son  of  a  Saxon  gentleman, 
and  born  at  Batavia,  in  the  East  Indies,  in  1652.  His 
father  afterwards  settled  at  Amsterdam,  William  there 
prosecuted  his  studies  ;  and  fi  om  thence  removed  to 
Jena,  and  afterwards  to  Leipsic,  M-here  he  studied  the 
law.  In  1642,  he  was  made  advocate  at  Magdeburg,  and 
there  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  experimental  phi- 
losophy. Some  time  after  he  travelled  into  Italy  ;  and 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine,  anatomy, 
and  botany,  at  Padua.  He  afterwards  studied  at  Bo- 
logna ;  and  at  Rome  learned  optics,  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  music.  He  at  length  travelled  into  France, 
England,  and  Holland  ;  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  physic  at  Wittemberg ;  travelled  into  Germany  and 
the  North  ;  visited  the  mines  of  Saxony,  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  and  Sweden  ;  and  returned  to  France, 
where  he  acquired  the  esteem  of  the  learned.  He  was 
on  the  point  of  returning  into  Germany,  when  M. 
Colbert  being  informed  of  his  merit,  made  him  such 
advantageous  offers,  as  induced  him  to  fix  his  residence 
at  Paris.  M.  Homberg,  who  was  already  well  known 
for  his  phosphorus,  lor  a  pneumatic  machine  of  his 
own  inven'iun,  more  perfect  than ,  that  of  Guericke, 
for  his  microscopes,  for  his  discoveries  in  chemistry, 
and  for  the  great  number  af.d  variety  of  his  curious 
observations,  was  received  into  the  academy  of  sciences 
in  1691,  and  had  the  laboratory  of  that  academy,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  its  p.  iucipal  ornaments.  The 
duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
at  lengtli  made  him  his  chemist,  settled  upon  him  a 
pension,  gave  him  the  mo^t  supei  b  laboratory  that  was 
ever  in  the  possession  of  a  chemist,  and  in  1704  made 
him  his  first  physician.  He  had  abj'ired  the  Protestant 


religion  in  1582,  and  died  in  1715.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  learned  and  curious  pieces  of  his  writing, 
in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in 
several  journals.  He  had  begun  to  give  the  elements 
of  chemistry  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  and  the 
rest  were  found  among  his  papers,  fit  for  printing. 
HOMBERG'S  SEDATIV^E  SALT.    See  Boractc 

ACID. 

HO'MO,  man,  is  ranked  by  Linnsus  under  the  or- 
der  of  primates  ;  and  characterised  by  having  four 
parallel  foreteeth,  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw, 
and  two  mamniK  on  the  breast.  Ttie  species,  accord- 
ing to  this  author,  are  two,  viz.  the  homo  sapiens,  and 
the  homo  troglodytes.  He  subdivides  the  homo  sapi- 
ens into  five  varieties,  viz.  the  American,  the  European, 
the  Asiatic,  the  African,  and  what  he  calls  the  mori' 
Straus.    See  RIan. 

HOMOGENEOUS,  (homogeneus,  from  o/>t,o,',  like^ 
and  ysvo;,  a  kind)  ;  uniform,  or  of  a  like  kind  or 
species;  a  term  used  in  contradistinction  to  hetero- 
geneous, when  the  parts  of  a  body  are  of  different 
qualities. 

KOMOPLA'TiE  OS,  fof  the  Gr.  wi^okaxIx,  from 
uiz-og,  the  shoulder^  and  itXoJa,^  the  blade  J,  See 
Scapula. 

HONEY;  a  substance  collected  by  bees  from  the 
nectary  of  flowers.  It  has  a  white  or  yellowish  colour, 
a  soft  and  grained  consistence,  after  keeping,  and  a 
saccharine  and  fragrant  smell.  Honey  is  an  excellent 
food,  and  a  softening  and  slightly  aperient  remedy. 
Mixed  with  vinegar,  it  forms  oxymel,  and  is  exhibited 
in  various  forms  in  domestic  medicine,  and  in  phar- 
macy. Of  this  substance  Dr.  CuUcn  says — "  It  is  so 
exactly  and  entirely  a  sugar,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
find  in  it  any  qualities  or  virtues  different  from  those 
of  the  la'tcr.  It  may  commonly  have  somewhat  more 
of  viscidity  ;  but  what  effect  this  has  upon  its  quali- 
ties cannot  be  perceived  ;  and  whatever  they  are,  they 
may  be  taken  away  by  clarifying  it  with  the  white  of 
egg.  Recent  honey  has  a  matter  in  it,  which,  in  certain 
persons,  readily  excites  an  acescent  fermentation  and 
spasm  of  the  stomach,  which  are  called  colics.  What 
is  this  peculiar  matter  we  cannot  discern  ;  but  it  seems 
to  be  volatile,  as  it  is  readily  dissipated  by  boiling. 
The  efi'ects  of  the  recent  h(;ney  we  speak  of,  do  not 
take  place  in  every  person,  and  in  thos-e  only  of  a 
peculiar  idiosyncracy  ;  and  to  such  persons  honey 
should  not  be  given  without  having  been  boiled."  Dr. 
Cnllen  sees  no  advantage  in  making  honey  the  basis  of 
syrups,  as  is  done  by  the  London  College.  In  his 
opinion,  the  I"idinburgh  College  have  properly  laid  it 
aside.  But  though  he  perceives  not  any  ditference  of 
medicinal  quality  in  sugar  and  in  ho'iey  ;  yet  (he  Dr. 
confesses  he  has  had  some  reports  of  benefit  obtained 
by  certain  asthmatics  who  employed  honey  largely. 
If  it  be  possible,  he  says,  that  honey  is  in  any  mea- 
sure disposed  to  go  by  the  exhalants  of  the  lungs, 
there  may  be  a  foundation  for  this  :  but  it  is  not  yet 
ascertained  that  sugar,  taken  in  the  same  quanlify, 
would  not  have  the  same  cifoct.  In  some  of  the  in- 
stances alluded  to,  thehoney  was  taken  to  the  quantity 
of  several  ouaces  daily.     Founded  oa  the  popular 
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opinion  of  lioney,  as  a  pectoral  remedy.  Dr.  Hill's 
Balsam  of  Honeij,  a  quack  medicine,  was  once  in 
demand  ;  but  this,  besides  honey,  contained  balsam  of 
tolu,  or  gum  benjamin  in  solution. 

IIONEr-SUCKLE.  See  Lonicera  PEaicLEMiNUM. 

HOPS.    See  Lupulus. 

HOP-TOPS ;  the  young  sprouts  of  the  hop-plant. 
If  plucked  when  only  a  foot  above  the  ground,  and 
boiled,  they  are  eaten  like  greens,  with  butter,  and 
are  Tery  wholesome  and  palatable. 

HO'RDEOLUM,  (dim.  of  hordcum)  ;  an  inflam- 
matory tubercle,  similar  to  a  small  boil,  situated  on 
the  margin  of  the  eye-lid,  and  somewhat  resembling  a 
barleycorn.    It  is  also  called  a  stye^  or  sti/an. 

IIO'RDEUM,  {ab  horrorc  aristxy  from  the  unplea- 
santness of  its  beard  to  the  touch)  ;  barley.  This  grain 
is  obtained  from  several  species  of  hordeum,  but  prin- 
cipally  from  the  hordeum  vulgare  and  distichon  of 
Linnsus.  It  is  extremely  nutritious  and  mucilaginous, 
and  the  decoction  of  it  is  in  common  use  as  a  drink, 
in  all  inflammatory  diseases  and  affections  of  the  chest, 
especially  when  there  is  cough  or  irritation  about  the 
fauces.  Amongst  the  ancients,  decoctions  of  barley, 
xfiSij,  was  the  princii)al  medicine,  as  well  as  aliment, 
in  acute  diseases.  Barley  is  freed  from  its  shells  in 
mills,  and  in  this  state  it  is  called  Scotch  or  French 
barley.  In  Holland  they  rub  barley  into  small  round 
grains,  somewhat  like  pearls,  which  is  therefore  called 
pearl-barley.    See  Ptisan. 

HO'RDEUM  CAU'STICUM.  See  Cevadilla. 

HO^RDEUM  DPSTICHON.  This  plant  affords  the 
barley  in  common  use.    See  Hordeum. 

HO'RDEUM  PERLA'TUM.    See  Hordeum. 

HO'RDEUM  VULGA'RE;  the  systematic  name 
of  one  of  the  plants  which  aflbrd  the  barley.  See 
Hordeum. 

HOREHOUND.    See  Marrubium. 

HORESTRONG.    See  Peucedanum. 

IIO''RMINUM,  (opiuvay,  from  of/xaw,  to  incite, 
named  from  its  supposed  qualities  of  provoking  to 
venery)  ;  the  herb  garden-clary.  It  is  the  Salvia  sclara 
of  Linnsus. 

HORN,  a  hard  substance,  growing  on  the  heads  of 
some  quadrupeds,  particularly  the  cloven-footed  kind ; 
and  serving  them  both  as  weapons  of  offence  and  de- 
fence. The  horn  of  animals  is  of  the  same  nature  as 
their  gelatinous  matter.  It  is  perfectly  animaliscd,  and 
furnishes  in  distillation  the  same  principles  as  other 
animal  matters.  See  Animal  oil,  &c.  An  extraor- 
dinary instance  of  human  horns,  is  given  in  Dr.  Charles 
Leigh's  Natural  History  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and 
the  Peak  in  Derbyshire;  accompanied  with  the  print 
of  a  woman  having  two  horns  on  her  head.  When 
she  was  28  years  of  age,  an  excre-cence  grew  upon 
her  head  like  a  wen,  which  continued  30  years,  and 
then  formed  into  two  horns.  After  four  years  she  cast 
them,  and  in  their  place  grew  two  others.  After  four 
years  she  cast  these  also  ;  and  the  horns  which  were 
on  her  head,  in  1668  (the  time  when  the  account  was 
■written)  were  then  loose.  Her  picture,  and  one  of 
her  horns,  are  in  Ashmole's  museum.  In  the  univer- 
sity library  at  Edinburgh  is  preserved  a  horn,  M  hich 
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was  cut  from  the  head  of  Elizabeth  Love,  in  the  50th 
year  of  her  age.  It  grew  three  inches  above  the  ear, 
and  was  growing  seven  years. 

HORRIPILA'ITO,  a  sense  of  creeping  or  formi- 
cation  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  a  symptom 
of  the  approach  of  fever. 

HORSE-CHESNUT.    See  Hippocastanum. 

HORSE-RADISH.    See  Rapiianus  rusticanus. 

HORSE-TAIL.    See  Equisetum. 

HORSTIUS  (James),  professor  of  medicine  in  the 
university  of  Helmstadt,  in  the  16th  century.  He 
joined  devotion  with  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
physic.  He  carefully  prayed  to  God  to  bless  his  pre- 
scriptions, and  published  a  form  of  prayer  upon  this 
subject.  He  also  wrote,  1.  A  Treatise  on  the  Quali- 
ties of  a  good  Physician.  2.  Another  on  the  Quali- 
ties of  a  good  Apothecary.  3.  A  Treatise  of  the 
Plague,  in  Germany.  4.  A  Commentary  in  Libros 
Hippocrates  de  Corde,  and  other  works.  He  had  a 
nephew,  Gregory  Horstius,  called  the  JEsculapius  of 
Germany,  who  published  several  books,  which  were 
esteemed  in  his  own  time. 

HO'RTUS  SICCUS,  in  botanical  pursuits,  a  dry 
garden;  an  appellation  given  to  a  collection  of  speci- 
mens of  plants  carefully  dried  and  preserved.  The 
value  of  such  a  collection  is  very  evident,  since  a  thou- 
sand minutiae  may  be  preserved  in  the  well-dried  spe- 
cimens of  plants,  which  the  most  accurate  engraver 
would  overlook.  It  is  enough  to  mention  two  methods 
of  ohiaXning  ?L  hortus  siccus:  the  lirst  is  given  by  Sir 
Robert  Southwell,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
N°  237  ;  and  the  other  by  Dr.  Hill,  in  his  Review  of 
the  Works  of  the  Royal  Societj'. 

According  to  the  former,  the  plants  are  to  be  laid 
flat  between  papers,  and  then  put  between  two  smooth 
plates  of  iron,  screwed  together  at  the  corners  ;  and 
in  this  condition  committed  to  a  baker's  oven  for  two 
hours.  When  taken  out,  they  are  to  be  rubbed  over 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  nitrous  acid  and 
brandy  ;  and  after  this  to  be  fastened  down  on  paper, 
with  a  solution  of  the  quantity  of  a  walnut  of  gum  tra- 
gacanth,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water.  To  this  Dr. 
Hill  objects,  that  the  heat  of  an  oven  is  much  too  un- 
certain to  be  employed  in  so  nice  an  operation  ;  and 
that  the  space  of  time  ordered  for  continuing  the  plants 
affords  no  information,  unless  the  degree  of  heat,  and 
even  the  different  nature  of  the  plant,  as  to  its  succu- 
lency  and  the  firmness  or  tenderness  of  its  fibres,  be 
attended  to  ;  there  being  scarcely  any  two  plants  alike 
in  these  particulars:  consequently  the  degree  and  du- 
ration of  heat  sufficient  for  one  plant,  would  destroy 
another.  Besides  which,  the  acid  used  destroys  the 
colour  of  many  plants,  and  never  recovers  that  of 
others  lost  in  the  drying;  and  frequently,  after  the 
plant  is  fixed  down,  rots  both  the  paper  it  is  fixed  to, 
and  that  which  lies  over  it. 

Dr.  Hill's  method  is  as  follows  : — "  Take  a  specimen 
of  a  plant  in  flower,  and  with  it  one  of  its  bottom 
leaves,  if  it  have  any ;  bruise  the  stalk,  if  too  rigid, 
or  slit  it,  if  too  thick:  spread  out  the  leaves  and  flow- 
ers on  paper,  cover  it  with  more  paper,  and  lay  a 
weight  over  all.  At  the  end  of  eighteen  hours,  take 
E  e 
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out  the  plants,  now  perfectly  flattened,  and  lay  them 
oil  a  bid  of  dry  common  sand  ;  sift  more  dry  sand 
over  them,  to  the  depth  of  two  inches,  and  thus  let 
xliem  iic  about  three  ivceks :  the  less  succulent  dry 
much  soon  T,  but  they  fake  no  harm  afterward.  If  the 
floor  of  a  garret  be  covered  in  spring  with  sand,  two 
inches  deep,  leaving  space  for  walking  to  the  several 
pirts,  it  Mill  receive  the  collection  of  a  whole  summer; 
the  covering  of  sand  being  sifted  over  every  parcel  as 
laid  in,  they  need  no  farther  care  from  the  time  of  lay- 
ing them,  till  they  are  taken  up  to  be  stuck  on  paper. 
The  cement  used  by  the  Doctor  is  thus  prepared  : — 
Early  in  the  spring,  put  two  ounces  of  camphor  into 
three  quarts  of  water,  in  a  large  bottle,  shake  it  from 
time  to  time  :  and  when  the  first  collected  plants  are 
ready  for  fastening  down,  put  into  a  pint  of  the  M'ater, 
pouied  off  into  an  earthen  vessel  that  will  bear  the  fire, 
two  ounces  of  common  glue,  such  as  is  used  by  the 
carpenters,  and  the  same  quantity  of  ichthyocolla  beat 
to  shreds ;  let  them  stand  36  hours,  then  gently  boil 
the  whole  a  few  moments,  and  strain  it  off  through  a 
*oarse  cloth.  This  is  to  be  warmed  over  a  gentle  heat, 
M  hen  it  is  to  be  used,  and  the  back  of  the  plants  smear- 
ed over  with  a  painter's  brush  :  after  this,  lay  them  on 
paper,  and  gently  press  them  for  a  few  minutes  ;  then 
t;xpose  them  to  the  air  a  little,  and  finally,  lay  them 
under  a  small  weight,  between  quires  of  paper,  to  be 
perfectly  dried."  lie  says,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  con- 
ceived how  strongly  the  water  becomes  impregnated 
V  ith  the  camphor,  by  this  simple  process  :  a  part  of 
it  indeed  flies  off  in  the  making  of  the  cement  and  the 
ii?ing  of  it ;  but  enough  remains  with  the  plant  to 
prevent  the  breeding  of  insects  in  it.  He  farther  ob- 
serves, that  plants  may  be  dried  very  well  without 
sand,  by  only  putting  them  frequently  into  fresh  quires 
of  paper,  or  a  few,  by  only  pressing  tliem  between  the 
leaves  of  a  book  :  but  the  sand  method  preserves  the 
colour  be^t,  and  is  done  with  the  least  trouble. 

Another  method,  much  better  than  that  of  the  oven, 
IS  the  flattening  and  drying  the  plant,  by  passing  a 
common  smoothing-iron  for  linen  over  the  papers  be- 
tween which  it  is  laid  :  but,  for  nice  things,  the  most 
perfect  method  of  all  is,  that  by  a  common  sand  heat, 
such  as  is  used  for  chemical  purposes.  The  cold  sand 
is  to  be  spread  smooth  upon  this  occasion,  the  plant 
laid  on  it  carefully  flatted,  and  a  thick  bed  of  sand 
sifted  over:  the  fire  is  then  to  be  made,  and  the  whole 
process  carefully  watched  until,  by  a  very  gentle  heat, 
the  plant  is  very  carefully  dried.  The  colour  of  the 
tenderest  herb  may  by  this  treatment  be  preserved  ;  and 
flowers  that  can  no  way  else  be  preserved,  may  be  ma- 
naged perfectly  vvell  thus. 

HOSPITAL,  (from  hoftpes,  a  strang{?r),  a  public 
house  of  reception  for  sick,  lame,  or  M  ounded  per- 
sons, who  are  there  supported  without  expence  to 
themselves,  and  have  every  possible  assistance  towards 
their  cure.  It  is  a  melancholy  consideration.  Dr. 
Percival  observes,  that  these  charitable  institutions, 
which  are  intended  for  the  health  and  preservation  of 
mankind,  may  too  often  be  ranked  amongst  the  causes 
of  sickness  and  mortality.  One  third  of  all  who  die 
at  Paris,  he  says,  die  in  hospitals.    In  the  IIolel-Dieu, 


a  great  hospital,  situated  in  the  middle  of  that  cify^ 
we  behold  a  horrid  scene  of  misery  ;  for,  the  beds 
being  too  few  for  the  numbers  admitted,  it  is  common 
to  see  four,  six,  or  even  eight  patients  in  abed  toge- 
ther, lying  four  at  one  end,  and  four  at  the  other.  The 
number  annually  admitted  into  this  hospital  amounts 
to  nearly  twenty-two  thousand  ;  and  it  appears,  that 
tzDo  in  nine,  of  all  received  from  1724  to  1763,  died. 
In  the  two  great  hospitals  of  London,  St.  Thomas's 
and  St.  Bartholomew's,  about  six  hundred  die  anniiw 
ally,  or  one  in  thirteen  of  all  admitted  as  in-patients. 
In  the  Northampton  infirmary,  one  in  nineteen  of  the 
'\xv-'^2tfL\cni%  (commiinibus  annis)  dies  every  j'ear;  and 
in  that  of  Manchester,  which  is  built  in  an  airy  situa- 
tion, and  tolerably  well  ventilated,  one  in  tzBejity-tioo. 
This  proportion  of  deaths,  Dr.  Percival  apprehends, 
exceeds  the  mortality  which  occurs  in  private  practice : 
and  it  will  appear  to  be  more  considerable,  when  we 
recollect,  that,  besides  the  patients  who  arc  dismissed 
as  incurable,  improper  objects,  or  on  account  of  irre- 
gularity, the  event  of  whose  cases  remains  unknown, 
the  small-pox,  measles,  lues  venerea,  fevers,  aud  other 
dangerous  and  fatal  distempers,  are  excluded  from  ad- 
mission into  these  hospitals. 

Dr.  Aikin,  in  his  "  Thoughts  on  Hospitals,"  has 
well  illustrated  the  causes  of  these  imperfections,  and 
pointed  out  the  pernicious  effects  of  tainted  air  ;  the 
false  economy  of  crowding  a  number  of  sick  persons 
into  as  little  space  as  possible;  and  the  mistaken  hii- 
mauity  of  admitting  patients,  Avho  labour  under  dis- 
eases which  are  contagious  in  their  nature,  incapable 
of  relief,  or  liable  to  be  aggravated  by  confinement  in 
an  impure  atmosphere. 

But  as  so  many  infirmaries  are  erected  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  on  plans  which  cannot  now  be 
altered  ;  and  as  they  are  governed  by  established  laws, 
Avhich,  howevor  erroneous,  will  still,  from  the  force 
of  custom,  continue  to  be  observed,  it  were  to  be 
wished,  that  some  means  could  be  devised  of  obviating 
the  inconveniences  which  arise  from  their  present  con- 
struction, as  well  a&  mode  of  regulation.  Dr.  Percival 
suggests  the  following  hints  on  this  subject ;  and  indeed 
they  have  not  been  suggested  in  vain,  since  all  the 
modern  buildings  for  this  humane  pujpose  have  been^ 
in  all  re:^pects,  greatly  improved,  in  consequence  of 
them. 

Air,  diet,  and  medicine,  are  the  three  great  agents 
to  be  employed,  in  preventing  and  correcting  putre- 
faction and  contagion  in  hospitals.  A  gallon  of  air  is 
consumed  every  minute  by  a  man  in  health  ;  a  sick 
person  requires  a  larger  supply,  because  he  nujre 
quickly  contaminates  it;  and  it  is  observed,  that  ani- 
mals expire  sooner  in  foul  air,  than  in  vacuo.  Besides 
ventilators,  therefore,  and  sashes  sliding  downwards 
so  as  to  open  at  top,  apertures  should  be  made  in  the 
wall,  opposite  to  the  windows,  corresponding  to  them 
in  number,  and  of  sutiicieut  dinicnsions.  This  im- 
provement was  adopted  in  the  infirmary  at  Leices- 
ter, and  has  been  found  to  succeed.  The  larger  wards 
should  have  a  fire-place  at  each  end  of  (hem  ;  and,  in 
summer  time,  the  discharge  of  foul  air,  by  the  pipes 
of  the  chimney,  may  be  continued  by  means  of  a  flue, 
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communicating  with  a  fire  below.  Dr.  Pcrclval  very 
properly  adds,  that  the  salubrify  of  the  air  is  very 
much  inlluenced  by  its  temperature^  whicli  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  a  thermometer,  placed  in  the  centre  of 
evi  ry  room. 

Eut  supplit'S  of  the  purest  air  not  being  sufficient  to 
destroy  contagion,  it  is  necessary  to  conect  the  nox- 
ious eiiluvia  which  arise  from  so  many  distempered 
bodies,  afflicted  perhaps  with  mortifications,  carious 
bones,  malignant  ulcers,  putrid  fevors,  &c.  I'his  is 
usually  attempted  by  sprinkling,  or  rather  washing, 
daily,  the  apartments  of  the  sick,  with  vinegar  and 
an  infusion  of  deal  saw-dust,  or  with  vitriolic  acid  and 
water;  by  frequently  fumigating  them  with  the  steams 
of  boiling  vinegar  and  tar  ;  or,  if  diseases  of  extraor- 
dinary malignancy  occur,  with  boiling  vinegar,  myrrh, 
and  camphor;  by  using  wood  fuel,  particularly  lir, 
and  occasionally  dipping  the  faggots  in  tar  ;  by  venti- 
lating the  bed-clothes  of  such  patients  as  are  able  to 
sit  up  or  walk  about,  and  aftcrwaids  impregnating 
them  with  the  antiseptic  vapours  abovementioued  ;  and 
by  obliging  the  sick  to  conform  strictly  to  the  rules  of 
nicety  and  cleanliness.  If  any  of  them  have  been  ac- 
customed to  smoakiug,  Dr.  Percival  says,  they  should 
be  allowed  pipes  and  tobacco,  when  such  an  indulg- 
ence will  not  be  injurious.  The  patients  should  have 
their  linen  very  frequently  renewed :  and  their  sheets 
and  shirts  should  be  fumigated  with  frankincense,  be- 
fore they  are  used.  The  dressings  of  foul  ulcers,  &c. 
as  soon  as  they  arc  removed,  should  be  thrown  into 
vessels  of  vinegar,  or  of  vitriolic  acid  and  water,  and 
carried  out  of  the  wards  with  all  convenient  expedi- 
tion. Here,  however,  we  must  advert  to  a  most  im- 
portant means  of  destroying  contagion,  and  sweetening 
the  surrounding  medium,  detailed  under  the  article 

Ft'MIGATIOX,  NlTUOUS. 

Dr.  Percival  sa}s,  it  is  to  be  wished,  that  salves  were 
banished  from  hospital  practice  ;  and  indeed,  their  use 
in  the  hospitals  of  the  metropolis,  is  now  very  much 
restricted.  Oil,  he  says,  by  heat,  acquires  a  rancidity 
which  renders  it  both  stimulant  and  septic  ;  and,  by 
these  qualities,  it  increases  the  aci  imony  and  fa-tor  of 
all  purulent  discharges.  Poultices,  either  of  carrots 
or  white  bread,  or  tow  lighMy  spread  over  with  the 
mucilage  of  starch,  mixed  with  such  a  proportion  of 
neat's-foot  oil  as  to  prevent  its  growing  sti!f,  might 
perhaps  be  usefully  substituted,  as  soft  defensatives,  in 
the  room  of  plasters  and  cerates.  Twelve  parts  of  the 
mucilage,  and  one  of  oil,  mixed  uiiifornily  together 
without  heat,  are  of  a  due  consistence,  and  continue 
moist  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  In  some  cases,  Dr. 
Percival  thinks  it  may  be  of  advantage,  to  prepare  the 
mucilage  of  starch  with  the  saturnine  water  of  Gou- 
lard ;  which,  with  the  neat's-foot  oil.  Mill  furnish  an 
emollient,  antiseptic,  and  moderately  astringent  topic, 
much  superior,  he  apprehends,  to  the  ungucntuin  ti  l. 
j)hur)nacum  commonly  used. 

Next  to  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  a  well-regulated 
diet  ma.y  -be  considered  as  the  most  powerful  preserva- 
tive against  the  in-bred  diseases  of  hospitals.  In  summer 
and  autumn,  when  putrid  distempers  are  most  preva- 
lent, the  patients  should  be  liberally  supplied  wiih  fruit. 


Nor  will  (he  procuring  of  it  be  attended  eithcj  with 
difficulty  or  exp  nee,  if  it  be  iniimated  to  the  patrons 
of  these  charities,  and  to  other  well-di>po3cd  persons, 
that  such  donations  will  be  biglily  acceptable. 

Rice  forms  a  considerable  article  in  the  table  of 
diei,  of  almost  every  infirmary.  But,  as  a  wholesome 
aliment,  it  is  much  inferior  to  salep,  which,  however, 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  used.  Dr.  Percival  digesied  several 
mixtures,  prepared  of  mutton  and  water,  beaten 
up  with  bread,  sea-biscuit,  salep,  rice-llour,  sago- 
powder,  potatoe,  old  cheese,  kc.  in  a  heat  equal  to 
that  of  the  human  body.  In  forty-eight  hours,  they 
had  all  acquired  a  vinous  smell,  and  were  in  brii-k 
fermentation,  except  the  mixture  with  rice,  which  did 
not  emit  many  air  bubbles,  and  was  but  little  changed. 
The  third  day,  some  of  the  mixtures  were  sweet,  and 
continued  to  ferment ;  others  had  lost  their  intestine 
motion,  and  were  sour:  but  the  one  which  contained 
the  rice  was  become  putrid.  From  this  experiment  it 
appears,  that  rice,  as  an  aliment,  is  slow  of  fermen- 
tation, and  a  very  weak  corrector  of  putrefaction  : 
It  is  therefore  an  improper  diet  for  hospital  patients. 
Nor  can  it  be  considered  as  a  very  nutritive  kind  of 
food,  on  account  of  its  difficult  solubility  in  the  sto- 
mach.  Experience  confirms  the  truth  of  this  .conclu- 
sion ;  for  it  is  observed,  by  the  planters  in  the  West 
Indies,  that  the  negroes  grow  thin,  and  are  less  able  to 
work,  whi'st  they  subsist  upon  rice. 

Salep  is  said  to  contain  the  greatest  quantity  of  ve- 
getable nourishment  under  the  smallest  bulk  ;  and 
from  its  restorative,  mucilaginous,  and  demulcent  qua- 
lities, it  deserves  to  be  considered  as  a  medicinal  diet. 
It  obtunds  the  acrimony  of  the  fluids,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  is  easily  assimilated  into  a  mild  and  wholesome 
chyle.  In  diarrhoeas,  and  in  the  dysentery,  it  is  highly 
serviceable,  by  sheathing  the  internal  coat  of  the  in- 
testines, by  abating  irritation,  and  gently  correcting 
putrefaction.  In  the  symptomatic  fev er,  which  arises 
from  the  absorption  of  pus,  from  ulcers  in  the  lungs, 
from  wounds,  or  from  amputation,  salep  used  plenti- 
fully, is  an  admirable  demulcent. 

C/iee.':e,  Dr.  Percival  reckons  an  unwholesome  diet 
for  convalescents,  because,  when  new,  it  is  almost 
indigestible;  and  although,  when  mellowed  by  age,  it 
ferments  readily  with  flesh  and  water,  yet  it  separates 
a  rancid  oil,  which  seems  incapable  of  any  further 
change,  and,  as  a  septic,  must  be  pernicious.  Hos. 
pital  patients,  indeed,  are  so  liable  to  relapses,  that 
the  slightest  error  of  diet  may  occasion  them.  The 
infusion  of  malt,  which  is  strongly  recommended  in 
scurvy  at  sea,  may  perhaps,  as  an  antiseptic,  be  no 
le^s  useful  in  hos[)itals.  It  may  be  allowed  the  patieii's 
for  common  drink,  in  lieu  of  table  beer,  which  having 
undergone  the  vinous  fermentation,  has  lost,  in  some 
measure,  the  power  of  correcting  cr  sweetening  pr- 
trefaclion.  Should  this  liquor  prove  too  ap  rieut,  a 
few  red  rose  leaves,  or  balaustine=,  infused  with  the 
malt,  will  obviate  this  eflect,  without  communicating 
any  disagreeable  flavour.  The  iiour  of  maU  might 
also  be  employed  lor  making  gruel,  miik  po.tage,  or 
paddings. 

With  respect  to  animal  food,  all  sal'ed  and  smoke- 
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dried  meats,  are  generally  disallowed  in  hospitals. 
Pork,  Dr.  Percival  thinks,  should  likewise  be  for- 
bidden, as  it;  is  the  most  putresccuf  kind  of  flesh,  and 
tends  to  diminish  perspiration.  Care,  he  says,  should 
be  also  taken,  tiiat  the  meat,  which  is  killed  for  the 
use  of  in!irmaries,  be  more  than  usually  blooded,  that 
it  may  not,  by  becoming  soon  tainted,  concur,  with 
other  unavoidable  causes,  in  the  production  of  putrid 
diseases. 

Of  medicines  little  more  can  be  suggested,  than  that, 
in  prescribing  them,  regard  should  be  had  not  only  to 
the  present  symptoms,  but  also  to  the  putrid  tendency 
and  contagious  nature  of  hospital  diseases.  And,  as 
the  course  of  infection  is  usually  slow,  the  physician 
should  carefully  watch  its  first  accession  ;  and,  by  suit- 
able remedies,  instantly  check  its  progress.  In  ma- 
lignant fevers,  besides  administering  the  cinchona  in 
substance  or  decoction,  a  light  infusion  of  it,  well 
acidulated,  may  be  directed  for  the  common  drink  of 
the  patient.  But,  in  less  urgent  cases,  vinegar  or 
cream  of  tartar  whey,  will  be  a  more  grateful  diluent, 
and  sufficiently  antiseptic.  It  would  be  a  farther  means 
of  correcting  putrefaction,  and  would  answer  other 
useful  purposes,  if  the  sick  were  to  wash  their  faces, 
and  bathe  their  feet  and  hands,  every  morning  and 
evening,  in  a  decoction  of  cinchona,  or  of  chamomile 
flowers,  mixed  with  vinegar. 

Dr.  Percival  mentions  an  ingenious  contrivance,  used 
in  the  infirmary  at  Leicester,  which  contributes  greatly 
to  the  ease  and  convenience  of  the  patients.  The  bed- 
steads, which  are  of  iron  painted,  are  so  made,  that 
the  backs,  by  means  of  a  screw,  may  be  raised  or  low- 
ered, with  the  greatest  facility.  This  improvement, 
first  suggested  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  and  executed,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Ash,  at  Birmingham,  has  been  in- 
troduced  into  many  of  the  other  hospitals  in  Britain. 
A  farther  improvement,  indeed,  has  been  recently  at- 
tempted ;  as  we  have  stated  under  the  article  Bed. 

IIOUND'S-TONGUE.    See  CyxVoglossum. 

HOUSE-LEEK.    See  Sedum  magnus. 

HUMAN  BODY.    See  Man. 

HUMECTATION,  (formed  of  humour,  moisture, 
or  moistening),  in  pharmacy,  the  preparing  of  a  me- 
dicine, by  steeping  it  a  while  in  water,  in  order  to 
soften  and  moisten  it  when  too  dry  ;  or  to  cleanse  it, 
or  to  prevent  its  finer  parts  from  being  dissipated  in 
grinding,  &c.  Formerly  the  term  humectation  was 
also  used  for  the  application  of  moistening  remedies  to 
the  body ;  as  in  the  use  of  embrocations,  fomenta- 
tions, &c. 

IIUMERA'LIS  ARTE'RIA  ;  the  humeral  or  bra- 
chial artery.  The  axillary  artery  having  passed  the 
tendon  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  changes  its  name 
to  the  brachial  or  humeral  artery,  which  name  it  retains 
in  its  course  down  the  arm  to  the  bend,  where  it  di- 
vides into  the  radial  and  ulnar  artery.  In  this  course  it 
gives  off  several  muscular  branches,  three  of  which 
cnly  deserve  the  attention  of  the  anatomical  student, 
viz.  1.  Tlie  arteria  profunda  superior,  which  goes 
round  the  back  of  the  arm  to  the  exterior  muscles, 
and  is  often  named  the  superior  muscular  artery.  2. 
Another,  much  like  it,  called  arteria  profunda  inferior, 


or  the  lower  muscular  artery.  3.  The  ramus  anusto. 
maiicus  major,  which  anastomoses  round  the  elbow 
with  the  branches  of  the  ulnar  artery. 

HU'MERUS,  (from  the  shoulder ) ,  also  called 

OS  humeri,  and  o.f  brachii  ;  that  long  cylindrical  bone, 
which  is  situated  between  the  scapula  and  fore-arm. 
Its  upper  extremity  is  formed  somewhat  laterally  and 
internally,  into  a  large,  round,  and  smooth  head, 
which  rotates  in  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula. 
Around  the  basis  of  this  head  is  observed  a  circular 
fossa,  deepest  anteriorly  and  externally,  which  forms 
what  is  called  the  neck  of  the  bone,  and  from  the  edge 
of  which  arises  the  capsular  ligament.  This  last  is  far- 
ther strengthened  by  a  strong  membranous  expansion, 
extending  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and 
to  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula;  and  likewise  by 
the  t  jndinous  expansions  of  the  muscles,  inserted  into 
the  head  of  the  liiimerus.  The  capsular  ligament  is 
sometimes  torn  in  luxations  of  the  shoulder  joint,  and 
becomes  an  obstacle  to  the  reduction  of  the  bone.  The 
articulating  surface  of  the  head  is  covered  by  a  cartilage, 
which  is  thick  in  its  middle  part,  and  thin  towards  its 
edges,  by  which  means  it  is  more  convex  in  the  recent 
subject  than  in  the  skeleton.  This  upper  extremity^ 
besides  the  round  smooth  head,  aifords  two  other  small- 
er protuberances.  One  of  these,  which  is  the  largest 
of  the  two,  is  of  an  irregular  oblong  shape,  and  is 
placed  at  the  back  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  kind  of  groove  that  makes 
a  part  of  the  neck.  This  tuberosity  is  divided,  at  its 
upper  part,  into  three  surfaces  ;  the  first  of  these, 
which  is  the  smallest  and  uppermost,  serves  for  the  in- 
sertion of  the  supra-spinatus  muscle  ;  the  second,  or 
middlemost,  for  the  infra-spinatus ;  and  the  third,  which 
is  the  lowest  and  hindmost,  for  the  insertion  of  the 
teres  minor.  The  other  smaller  tuberosity  is  situated 
anteriorily  between  the  larger  one  and  the  head  of  th& 
humerus,  and  serves  for  the  insertion  of  the  subsca- 
pularis  muscle.  Between  these  two  tuberosities  we 
perceive  a  deep  groove,  for  lodging  the  tendinous  head 
of  the  biceps  brachii ;  the  capsular  ligament  of  the 
joint,  affording  here  a  prolongation,  thinner  than  the 
rest  of  the  capsula,  which  covers  and  accompanies  this 
muscle  to  its  fleshy  portion,  where  it  gradually  dis- 
appears in  the  adjacent  cellular  membrane.  Immedi- 
ately below  its  neck,  the  humerus  begins  to  assume  a 
cylindrical  shape,  so  that  here  the  body  of  the  bone 
maybe  said  to  commence.  At  its  upper  part  is  seen  a 
continuation  of  the  groove  for  the  biceps,  which  extends 
downwards,  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  length  of  the 
bone,  in  an  oblique  direction.  The  edge  of  this  groove 
are  continuations  of  the  greater  and  lesser  tuberosities, 
and  serve  for  the  attachment  of  the  pectoralis,  lalissimus- 
dorsi,  and  teres  major  muscles.  The  groove  itself  is 
lined  with  a  glistening  substance  like  cartilage,  but 
which  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  remains  of 
tendinous  fibres. — Somewhat  lower  down,  towards  the 
external  and  anterior  side  of  the  middle  of  the  bone, 
it  is  seen  rising  into  a  rough  ridge,  for  the  insertion  of 
the  deltoid  muscle.  On  each  side  of  this  ridge  the 
bone  is  smooth  and  flat,  for  the  lodgment  of  the  brachi- 
alis  internus  muscle  ;  and  behind  the  middle  part  of  the 
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•utermost  side  of  the  ridge,  is  a  channel  for  the  trans- 
mission  of  vessels  into  the  substance  of  the  bone.  A 
little  lower  down,  and  near  the  inner  side  of  the  ridge, 
we  sometimes  observe  a  similar  channel,  intended  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  os  humeri,  at  its  lower  extre- 
mity, becomes  gradually  broader  and  flatter,  so  as  to 
have  this  end  nearly  of  a  triangular  shape.  The  bone 
thus  expanded,  affords  two  surfaces,  of  which  the  an- 
terior one  is  the  broadest,  and  somewhat  convex  ;  and 
the  posterior  one  narrower  and  smoother. 

The  humerus  terminates  in  four  large  processes,  the 
two  outermost  of  which  are  called  condyles^  though  not 
designed  for  the  articulation  of  the  bone.  These  con- 
dyles, which  are  placed  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  on  each  side  of  the  bone,  are  rough  and  irregu- 
lar protuberances,  formed  for  the  insertion  of  muscles 
and  ligaments,  and  differ  from  each  other  in  size  and 
shape.  The  external  condyle,  when  the  arm  is  in  the 
most  natural  position,  is  found  to  be  placed  somewhat 
forwarder  than  the  other.  The  interna!  condyle  is 
longer,  and  more  protuberant  than  the  external.  From 
each  of  these  processes  a  ridge  is  continued  upwards 
at  the  sides  of  the  bone.  In  the  interval  between  the 
two  condyles  are  placed  the  two  articulating  processes, 
contiguous  to  each  other,  and  covered  with  cartilage. 
One  of  these,  which  is  the  smallest,  is  formed  into 
a  small,  obtuse,  smooth  head,  on  which  the  radius 
moves.  This  little  head  is  placed  near  the  external 
condyle,  as  a  part  of  which  it  has  even  been,  by  some 
anatomists,  described.  The  other,  and  larger  process, 
is  composed  of  two  lateral  protuberances  and  a 
middle  cavity,  all  of  which  are  smooth  and  covered 
with  cartilage.  From  the  manner  in  which  the 
ulna  moves  in  this  process,  it  has  gotten  the  name 
oi  trochlea,  or  pulley.  The  sides  of  this  pulley  are 
unequal,  that  which  is  towards  the  liltle  head  is  the 
highest  of  the  two  ;  the  other,  which  is  contiguous  to 
the  external  condyle,  is  more  slanting,  being  situated 
obliquely  from  within  outwards,  so  that  when  the  fore- 
arm is  fully  extended,  it  does  not  form  a  straight  line 
with  the  OS  humeri,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  when 
we  bend  the  elbow,  the  hand  comes  not  to  the  shoulder 
as  it  might  be  expected  to  do,  but  to  the  fore  part  of 
the  breast.  There  is  a  cavity  at  the  root  of  these  pro- 
cesses, on  each  of  the  two  surfaces  of  the  bone.  The 
cavity  on  the  anterior  surface  is  dividt  d  by  a  ridge  into 
two,  the  external  of  which  receives  the  end  of  the  ra- 
dius, and  the  internal  one  lodges  the  coronoid  process 
of  the  ulna  in  the  flexions  of  the  fore-arm.  The  cavity 
on  the  posterior  surface,  as  the  basis  of  the  pulley,  is 
much  larger,  and  lodges  the  olecranon  when  the  arm  is 
extended.  The  internal  structure  of  the  os  humeri  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  other  cylindrical  bones.  In  the 
foetus,  both  the  ends  of  the  bone  are  cartilaginous,  and 
the  large  head,  with  the  two  tubercles  above,  and  con- 
dyles, with  the  two  articulating  [irocesses  below,  be- 
come epiphyses  before  they  are  entirely  united  to  the 
body  of  the  bone. 

HUMIDITY,  that  qualify  in  bodies  whereby  they 
are  capable  of  wetting  other  bodies.  This  differs  very 
much  from  fluidify  ;  and  seems  to  be  merely  a  relative 
state,  depending  on  the  corgruity  of  the  component 


particles  of  the  liquor  to  the  pores  of  such  particular 
bodies  as  it  is  capable  of  adhering  to,  penetrating  a 
little  into,  or  wetting.  Thus,  for  instance,  quicksilver 
is  not  a  moist  thing  with  regard  to  the  hand  or  clothes  : 
but  may  be  called  so  in  reference  to  gold,  tin,  or  lead, 
to  whose  surfaces  it  will  perfectly  adhere,  and  render 
them  soft  and  moist. 

HII'MILIS,  (from  humt,  on  the  ground)  ;  a  muscle 
so  named  because  it  turns  the  eye  downwards,  and 
is  expressive  of  deep  humility.    See  Rectus  inferior 

OCULI. 

HUMOUR,  (from  the  hatin^  humor),  in  its  origi- 
nal  signification,  stands  for  moisture  in  general ;  from 
whence  it  has  been  restrained  to  signify  the  moisture 
of  animal  bodies,  or  those  fluids  Avhich  circulate 
through  them.  It  is  distinguished  from  moisture  in  ge- 
neral in  this,  that  humours  properly  express  the  natu- 
ral  fluid  secretions  of  the  body.  Of  these  when  sup- 
posed to  be  in  a  vitiated  sfate,  it  is  common,  however 
improper,  to  say,  that  the  fluids  of  such  a  person's 
body  ure  full  of  humour.  Certain  gelatinous  fluids  of 
the  body,  in  their  natural  and  healthful  state,  are  called 
humours,)  as  those  in  the  eye  ;  and  we  talk  of  the  aque- 
ous humour,  the  crystaline  humour,  without  meaning 
any  that  is  morbid  or  diseased ;  yet,  when  we  hear  it 
said,  in  general,  that  such  a  person  has  got  a  humour 
in  his  eye,  we  understand:  it  in  the  usual,  though, 
perhaps  erroneous,  sense  of  a  vitiated  fluid.  Humour 
also  denotes  a  certain  capricious  or  excentric  temper 
of  the  mind.  A  person's  humour,  however,  is  different 
from  his  disposition,  in  this,  that  humour  seems  to  be 
the  disease  of  a  disposition.  Thus  persons  of  a  serious 
temper  or  disposition  of  mind,  are  subject  to  melan- 
choly humours  ;  those  of  a  delicate  and  tender  dispo- 
sition, to  peevish  humours,  &c. 

HUMOUR,  AQUEOUS.  See  Aqueous  humour 
of  ilie  eye. 

HUMOUR,  VITREOUS.  See  Vitreous  humour. 

HUMOURS  OF  THE  EYE.  See  Eye,  Aqueous 
and  Vitreous  humour. 

HU^MULUS  LU'PULUS,  (hamulus,  from  humus^ 
the  ground,  so  named  because  without  support  it  will 
creep  along  the  ground)  ;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
hop-plant.    See  Lupulus. 

HUNGER,  an  uneasy  sensation  occasioned  by  long 
abstinence  from  food  when  the  body  is  in  an  heulthy 
state.  See  Fasting.  Dr.  Percival  observes,  that,  in 
famine,  life  may  be  protracted  with  loss  pain  and  misery, 
by  a  moderate  allowance  of  water:  for  the  acrimony 
and  putrefaction  of  the  humours  are  obviated  by  such 
dilution,  the  small  vessels  are  kept  permeable,  and 
the  lungs  are  furnished  with  that  moisture  which  is  es- 
sential to  the  performance  of  their  functions.  Fonta- 
nus,  a  writer  of  respectable  authority  in  the  estimation 
of  Morgagni,  relates  the  history  of  a  woman  who  ob- 
stinately refused  to  take  any  sustenance,  except  twice, 
during  the  space  of  fifty  days,  at  the  end  of  which  pe- 
riod she  died.  But  he  adds,  that  she  used  water  by 
■way  of  drink,  though  in  small  quantify.  Redi,  who 
made  many  e?iperiments  (cruel  and  unjustifiable,  in  our 
opinion,)  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  fasting  on  fowls, 
observed,  that  ixone  were  able  to  support  life  beyond; 
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the  ninth  day  to  whom  drink  was  denied  ;  whereas 
one  indulged  with  wa'er  lived  more  than  20  days. 

Hippocrates  has  observed,  that  children  are  more 
aiFcctcd  by  abstinence  than  young  persons  ;  these, 
more  than  the  middle-aged;  and  the  middle-aged,  more 
than  old  men.    Tiie  puwer  to  endure  famine,  how- 
ever, must  depend  no  less  upon  the  state  of  riealth  and 
strength,  than  on  the  acce  of  tlie  suifcrer.    There  are 
also  particular  constitutions  which  do  not  sutier  much 
pain  from  (he  calls  of  hunger.    Dr.  Pcrcival  was  in- 
formed, by  a  young  physician  from  Genoa,  that  when 
he  was  a  student  at  Montpclier,  he  f.isted  three  n'ghls 
and  four  days,  with  no  other  refreshment  than  a  pint 
of  water  daily.     His  linnger  M^as  licjn,   but  never 
painful,  during  the  first  and  second  days  of  his  absti- 
nence ;  and  the  two  following  days,  he  perc^-ived  on'y 
a  faintncss  when  he  attempted  either  bodily  or  mental 
exertion  :   a  sense  of  coldness  was  dilTused  over  his 
whole. frame,  but  .more  particularly  affected  the  extre- 
mities.   His  mind  Avas  in  a  very  unusual  state  of  pu- 
sillanimity;  and  he  experienced  a  great  tendency  to 
tears,  whenever  he  recollected  the  circumstance  which 
had  been  the  occasion  of  his  fasting.    During  the 
whole  period,  the  alvine  excretions  were  suppressed, 
but  not  tl'.ose  by  the  kidneys  :  and,  at  the  close  of  it, 
his  skin  became  tinged  with  a  shade  of  yellow.  The 
first  food  he  took  was  veal  broth  ;  which  had  some- 
thing of  an  intoxicatiiig  effect,  producing  a  glow  of 
warmth,  and  raising  his  spirits,  so  as  to  render  liini 
ashamed  of  his  despondency.    Perhaps  in  the  case  of 
Sextius  Baculus,  as  recorded  in  the  Commentaries  of 
Cffisar,  (lib.  6.)  the  extraordinary  courage  and  prowess 
which  he  suddenly  exerted,  might  be  aided  by  the  ex- 
hilarating effect  of  sustenance,  which,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  probable  he  would  no  longer  decline. 
The  fact,  however,  evinces,  that  neither  his  sickness, 
nor  the  sensations  of  hunger,  had  been  so  violent  as 
much  to  impair  his  strength  of  body  or  vigour  of 
mind.    Pomponius  Atficus,  the  celebrated  friend  of 
Cicero,  who  put  a  voluntary  end  to  his  life,  in  the 
77th  year  of  his  age,  by  refusing  all  food,  appears  to 
have  experienced  case  from  his  disorder,  rather  than 
any  acute  sufferings  byfamine.    "  Sic  cum  biduo  cibo 
se  abstinuisset,  subito  febriJ  decessit,  leviorque  mor- 
bus esse  caepit:  tamen  propositum  nihilo  secius  peregit. 
Itaquc  die  quinto,  postquam  id  consilium  iniberat,  de- 
cessit."   Coi'ii.  Nepofi  in  Vit.  Pomp.  Altic.    From  the 
former  circumstance  it  has  been  conjectured,  that  he 
did  not  wholly  deny  himself  the  use  of  water,  or  of 
some  other  diluent.     But,  though  a  few  examples  of 
this  kind  may  be  adduced,  we  have  the  evidence  of 
numerous  melancholy  facts  to  show,  that  the  pressure 
of  hunger  is  agonizing  to  the  human  frame.     "  1  have 
talked,"  says  J)r.  CJoldsmith,  "  with  the  captain  of  a 
ship,  who  was  one  of  six  that  endured  it  in  its  extre- 
mity, and  who  was  the  only  person  that  had  not  lost 
his  senses  when  they  received  accidental  relief.  He 
assured  me,  his  pains  at  first  were  so  great  that  he  was 
often  tempted  to  eat  a  part  of  one  of  the  men  who 
died,  and  which  the  rest  of  his  crew  actually  for  some 
(time  lived  upon.    He  said,  that  during  the  continuance 
,of  this  paroxysm  lie  found  his  pains  insupportable,  and 


was  desirous  at  one  time  of  anticipating  that  deatli 
which  he  thought  inevitable.  Bui  his  pains,  he  said, 
gradually  decreased  after  the  sixth  day,  (for  they  had 
water  in  the  ship,  which  kept  them  alive  so  long),  and 
then  he  was  in  a  state,  rather  of  languor  than  de- 
sire;  nor  did  he  much  wish  for  fuod,  except  when  he 
saw  others  eating  ;  and  that  for  a  while  revived  his 
appetite,  though  with  diminished  importunity.  The 
latter  part  of  the  time,  when  his  health  was  almost  de. 
stroyed,  a  thousand  strange  images  arose  in  his  mind  ; 
and  every  one  of  his  senses  began  to  bring  him  wrong 
-information.  The  most  fragrant  perfumes  appeared 
to  him  to  have  a  fetid  smell ;  and  every  thing  he  looked 
at  took  a  greenish  hue,  and  sometimes  a  yellow.  When 
he  was  presented  with  food  by  the  ship's  company  that 
took  him  and  his  men  up,  four  of  whom  died  shortly 
after,  he  could  not  help  looking  at  it  with  loathing, 
instead  of  desire;  and  it  was  not  till  after  four  days, 
that  his  stomach  was  brought  to  its  natural  tone  ;  when 
the  violence  of  his  appetite  returned  M'ith  a  sort  of 
canine  eagerness." 

To  those  who  by  their  occupations  are  exposed  to 
such  dreadful  calamities,  it  is  of  serious  importance  to 
be  instruc'cd  in  the  means  of  alleviating  them.  The 
American  Indians  are  said  to  use  a  composition  of  the 
juice  of  tobacco,  and  the  shells  of  snails,  cockles,  and 
oysters  calcinated,  whenever  they  undertake  a  long 
journey,  and  are  likely  to  be  destitute  of  provisions. 
It  is  probable  the  shells  are  not  burnt  into  quicklime, 
but  only  so  as  to  destroy  their  tenacity,  and  to  render 
them  lit  for  levigation.  The  mass  is  dried,  and  formed 
info  pills,  of  a  proper  size  to  be  held  between  the  gum 
and  lip,  which,  being  gradually  dissolved  and  swal- 
lowed, obtutid  the  sensations  both  of  hunger  and  of 
thirst.  Tobacco,  by  its  narcotic  quality,  seems  well 
adapted  to  counteract  the  uneasy  impressions  which 
the  gastric  juice  makes  on  the  nerves  of  the  stomach, 
when  it  is  empty  :  and  the  combination  of  testaceous 
powders  with  it,  may  tend  to  correct  the  secretion 
that  is  supposed  to  be  the  chief  agent  in  digestion,  and 
which,  if  not  acid,  is  always  united  with  acidity. 
Certain  at  least  it  is,  that  their  operation  is  both 
grateful  and  salutary  ;  for  we  find  the  luxurious  in- 
habitants of  the  East  Indies  mix  them  with  (he  betel 
nut,  to  the  chewing  of  which  they  are  universally  and 
immoderately  addicted.  Perhaps  such  absorbents  may 
be  usefully  applied,  both  to  divide  the  doses,  and  to 
moderate  the  virulence  of  (he  tobacco.  For,  in  the 
internal  exhibition  of  (his  ^ant,  much  caution  is  re- 
quired, as  it  produces  sickness,  vertigo,  cold  clammy 
sweats,  and  a  train  of  other  formidable  symptoms, 
when  taken  in  too  large  a  quantity.  During  the  time 
of  war,  the  impressed  sailors  frequently  bring  on  these 
maladies,  that  they  may  be  admitttd  into  the  hospitals, 
and  released  from  servitude.  It  would  be  an  easy  arul 
safe  experiment  to  ascertain  the  eflicary.  aiid  to  adjust 
the  ingredients,  of  the  Indian  composition  mentioned. 
And  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  trial  would  be 
in  some  degree  successiul  ;  for  it  is  known  that  smoak- 
ing  tobacco  gives  relief  in  those  habitual  paias  of  the 
stomach  which  appear  toaiise  from  ttic  in itation  of 
the  gastric  secretion.   The  like  effect  is  sometimes  pro- 
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duced  by  increasing  the  flow  of  saliva,  and  swallowing 
what  is  thus  discharged.  Dr.  Percival  has  related  the 
case  of  a  gentleman,  who  used  to  masticate,  many 
hours  daily,  a  pieee  of  lead  ;  which  being  neither  hard, 
friable,  nor  offensive  to  the  palate,  suited  his  purpose, 
as  he  thought,  better  than  any  other  substance.  He 
continued  the  custom  many  years,  deriving  great  ease 
from  it,  and  suffering  no  sensible  injury  from  the 
poisonous  quality  of  the  metal.  On  mentioning  this 
fact  to  a  navy  surgeon,  the  Doctor  was  told,  that  the 
sailors,  when  in  hot  climates,  are  wont  to  mitigate 
thirst,  by  rolling  a  bullet  in  their  mouths.  A  much 
more  innocent  means,  he  observes,  might  be  devised  ; 
but  the  efficacy  of  this  evinces,  that  the  salivary  glands 
are  for  a  while  capable  of  furn-ishing  a  substitute  for 
drink.  When  a  scarcity  of  water  occurs  at  sea.  Dr. 
Franklin  has  suggested  that  the  mariners  should  bathe 
themselves  in  tubs  of  salt-water:  for,  in  pursuing  the 
amusement  of  swimming,  he  observed,  that,  however 
thirsty  he  was  before  immersion,  he  never  continued 
so  afterwards;  and  that,  though  ho  soaked  himself 
several  hours  in  the  day,  and  several  days  successively 
in  salt-water,  he  perceived  not,  in  consequence  of  it, 
the  least  taste  of  saltness  in  his  mouth.  He  also  fur- 
ther suggests,  that  the  same  good  efiect  might,  per- 
haps, be  derived  from  dipping  the  sailors'  apjiarel 
in  the  sea  ;  and  expresses  a  confidence  that  no  danger 
of  catching  cold  would  ensue. 

To  prevent  the  calamity  of  famine  at  sea,  it  has  been 
proposed,  by  Dr.  Lind,  that  the  powder  of  salep  should 
constitute  part  of  the  provisions  of  every  ship's  com- 
pany. This  powder  and  portable  soup,  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  forma  rich  thick  jelly  ;  and  an  ounce 
of  each  of  these  articles  furnishes  one  day's  subsistence 
to  a  healthy  full-grown  man.  Indeed,  from  Dr.  Per- 
eival's  experiments  it  appears,  that  salep  contains  more 
nutritious  matter,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  than  any 
other  vegetable  production  now  used  as  food.  It  has 
the  property  also  of  concealing  the  nauseous  taste  of 
salt-water  ;  and  consequently  may  be  of  great  advan- 
tage at  sea,  when  the  s;ock  of  fresh  water  is  so  far 
consumed  that  the  maritiers  are  put  upon  short  allow- 
ance. By  the  same  mucilaginous  quality,  it  covers  the 
offensiveness,  and  even  in  some  meaf  ure  corrects  the 
acrimony,  of  salted  and  putrescent  meats.  But,  as  a 
preservative  against  hunger,  salep  would  be  most  ef- 
ficacious  combined  with  an  equal  weight  of  beef  suet. 
By  swallowing  little  balls  of  this  lubricating  compound 
at  proper  intervals,  the  coats  of  the  stomach  would  be 
defended  from  irritation  ;  and  as  oils  and  mucilages  are 
highly  nutritive,  of  slow  digestion,  and  indisposed  to 
pass  off  by  perspiration,  they  arc  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  support  lile,  in  small  quantities.  This  com- 
position is  superior  in  simplicity,  and  perhaps  equal  in 
efficacy,  to  (he  following  one,  so  very  much  extolled 
by  Avicenna  the  celebrated  Arabian  physician;  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  rhu- 
l>,arb,  cassia,  tamarinds,  and  senna,  into  the  materia 
niedica,.  "  Take  sweet  almonds  and  beef  suet,  of  each 
one  pound  ;  of  the  oil  of  violets  two  ounces  ;  and  of 
the  roots  of  marsh  mallows  one  ounce:  bray  these  in- 
gredients together  in  a  mortar,  and  form  th.e  ra^iss  into 


boluses,  about  the  size  of  a  common  nut."  Animal  fat" 
is  singularly  powerful  in  assuaging  the  most  acute  sen- 
sations of  thirst,  as  appears  from  the  narrative  of  the 
sufferings  experienced  by  those  who  were  confined  in 
the  black  hole  at  Calcutta.  A  hundred  and  forty  six 
persons,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and  military  duty,  were 
there  thrust  together  into  a  chamber  of  18  cubic  feet, 
having  only  two  windows,  strongly  barred  with  iroi>, 
from  which,  in  a  close  sultry  night,  and  in  such  a  cli- 
mate as  that  of  Bengal,  little  or  no  circulation  of  fresh 
air  could  be  enjoyed.  In  a  few  minutes,  these  unhappy 
wretches  fell  into  so  profuse  a  perspiration,  that  an 
idea  can  hardly  be  formed  of  it;  and  this  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  raging  thirst,  which  increased  in  proportioii 
as  the  body  was  drained  of  its  moisture.  AVater ! 
Vv^ater  !  became  the  universal  cry  ;  and  an  old  soldier 
on  the  outside,  through  pity,  furnished  them  with  a 
few  skinfuls  of  it.  But  these  scanty  supplies^  like 
sprinklings  on  the  fire,  served  only  to  feed  and  in- 
orea^^e  the  flame.  From  this  experience  of  its  effect, 
Mr.  Ilolwell,  their  chief,  determined  to  drink  no 
more;  and  kept  his  mouth  moist  by  sucking  the  per- 
spiration out  of  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  catching  the 
drops  as  they  fell  from  his  head  and  face.  "  You  can- 
not imagine  (says  he)  how  unhappy  I  was  if  any  of 
them  escaped  me."  lie  came  into  the  prison  without 
his  coat,  the  season  being  too  hot  to  bear  it ;  and  one 
of  his  miserable  companioits,  observing  the  expedient 
he  had  hit  upon  of  allaying  his  thirst,  robbed  him  from 
time  to  time  of  a  considerable  part  of  his  store.  This 
plunderer,  whom  he  found  to  be  a  young  gentleman  in 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  afterwards 
acknowledged,  that  he  owed  his  life  to  the  many  coin, 
fortable  draughts  which  he  derived  from  him.  Before 
Mr.  Holwell  adopted  this  mode  of  relief,  he.  had  at- 
tempted, in  an  ungovernable  fit  of  thirst,  to  drink  his 
own  urine :  but  it  was  so  intensely  bitter,  that  a 
second  taste  could  not  be  endured;  whereas,  he  assures 
us,  no  Bristol  water  could  be  more  soft  and  pleasant 
than  his  perspiration.  And  this,  we  may  presume, 
consisted  chiefly  of  animal  fat,  melted  by  excessive  heat, 
and  exuding  from  the  cellular  membrane  through  the 
pores  of  the  skinj 

Persons  who  have  been  accustomed  to  animal  food, 
are  soon  reduced  when  supplied  only  with,  the  fari- 
nacea.  Several  years  ago,  to  determine  the  compara- 
tive  nutritive  powers  of  difiercut  substances,  an  in- 
genious young  physician,  as  Dr.  Percival  informs  us,, 
made  a  variety  of  experiments  on  himself,  to  which  ho 
unfortunately  fell  a  sacrifice.  He  lived  a  month  upon 
bread  and  water ;  and  under  this  regimen  of  diet  he 
every  day  diminished  much  in  his  weight.  But,  hi 
1784,  a  student  of  physic  at  Edinburgh  confined  him- 
self for  a  long  space  of  time  to  a  piiit  of  milk  and  half 
a  pound  of  white  bread  daily  :  and  he  assured  our 
author,  that  hi  jjasscd  through  the  usual  labours  of 
study  and  exercise  without  feeling  any  decay  of  hoaltli 
or  strength,  and  without  any  sensible  loss  of  bulk. 
The  cutaneous,  urinary,  and  alvine  excretions,  were 
very  scanty  during  the  whole  period  :  and  tiie  dis- 
charge of  faeces  occurred  only  once  in  a  week.  1« 
this  case  the  oily  and  coagulab'e  parts  of  the  milk  pjcv  . 
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bably  furnished  a  larger  proportion  of  aliment,  and  at 
ihii  fame  time  contributed  to  check  the  waste  by  per- 
spiration and  other  disciiarges ;  for  oleaginous  .sub- 
stances are  retained  long  in  the  body  b)'  their  viscidity. 
Dr.  Riissel,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Aleppo,  relates, 
that  in  those  seasons  when  oil  abounds,  the  inhabitants, 
by  indulgence  in  it,  are  disposed  to  fever,  and  ait'ected 
with  infarctions  of  the  lungs;  maladies  wliich  indicate 
both  retention  and  obstruction.  Milk  has  been  sus- 
pected by  some  of  producing  similar  cfl'ects,  though  in 
a  slighter  degree  ;  and  the  free  use  of  it  has  been  on 
this  account  forbidden  to  asthmatic  jiatients. 

Gum  arable  might  be  a  good  substitute  for  salcp  in 
the  composition  already  recommended  ;  and  as  it  will 
give  such  firmness  to  the  mass  as  to  require  mandu- 
cation,  the  saliva,  by  this  means  separated  and  carried 
into  the  stomach,  would  further  contribute  to  assuage 
the  sensations  both  of  hunger  and  of  thirst.  See  Gum 
Arabic.  This  gum,  combined  with  sugar  and  the 
whites  of  eggs,  has  been  much  extolled  in  France,  un 
der  the  name  of  putigumo^  as  a  remedy  for  catarrhal 
dflluxions.  Dr.  Pcrcival  has  seen  cakes  made  of  these 
ingredients,  and  thinks  they  might  very  well  be  applied 
to  the  purpose  of  obviating  hunger.  They  are  not 
perishable  in  the  hotcst  climates,  may  be  carried  about 
the  person  with  convenience,  and,  though  very  tough, 
are  pleasant  to  the  taste.  In  the  formida  by  which 
they  are  made,  the  proportion  of  sugar  is  too  large, 
and  that  of  gum  arable  too  small,  if  the  mass  be  in- 
tended to  assuage  the  cravings  of  appetite.  Accord- 
ing to  our  author's  information,  the  receipt  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Take  of  fine  sugar  four  ounces,  and  of  gum 
arabic  one  ounce:  levigate  them  well  together:  and 
add  half  an  ounce  of  rose  water,  and  of  the  white  of 
eggs  a  sufficient  quantity." 

In  our  attempts  to  recover  those  who  have  suffered 
under  the  calamities  of  famine,  great  circumspection 
is  required.  Warmth,  cordials,  and  food,  are  the  means 
to  be  employed  ;  and  it  is  evident  (hat  these  may  prove 
too  powerful  in  their  operation,  if  not  administered 
with  caution  and  judgment.  For  the  body,  by  long 
fasting,  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  more  than  infantile  de- 
bility ;  the  minuter  vessels  of  the  brain,  and  of  the 
other  organs,  collapse  for  want  of  fluids  to  distend 
them  ;  the  stomach  and  intestines  shrink  in  their  ca- 
pacity ;  and  the  heart  languidly  vibrates,  having 
scarcely  sufficient  energy  to  propel  the  scanty  current 
of  blood.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  proper  ap- 
plication  of  heat  seems  an  essential  measure,  and  may 
be  elfected,  by  placing  on  each  side,  a  healthy  man,  in 
contact  with  the  patient.  Pediluvia  or  fomentations 
may  also  be  used  with  advantage.  The  temperature  of 
these  should  be  less  than  that  of  the  human  body,  and 
increased  according  to  the  effects  of  their  stimulus. 
New  milk,  weak  broth,  or  water  gruel,  ought  to  be 
employed  both  for  the  one  and  the  other  ;  as  nutri- 
ment may  be  conveyed  into  the  system  this  way,  by 
passages  probably  the  most  pervious  in  a  state  of  fast- 
ing, if  not  too  long  protracted.  "  A  lad  at  New- 
market, some  years  ago,  having  been  almost  starved 
in  order  that  he  might  be  reduced  to  a  proper  weight 
for  riding  a  match,  was  weighed  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 


morning,  and  again  at  fen  ;  and  he  was  found  to  hare 
gained  near  thirty  ounces  in  weight  in  the  course  of 
an  hour,  though  ho  had  only  drank  half  a  gla'^s  of 
wine  in  the  interval.  The  wine  probably  stimulated 
the  action  of  the  nervous  system,  and  incited  nature, 
exhausted  by  abstinence,  to  open  the  absorbent  pores 
of  the  whole  body,  in  order  to  suck  in  some  nourish- 
ment from  the  air."  But  no  such  absorption  as  this 
can  be  expected  in  a  state  of  extreme  weakness  and 
emaciation  gradually  induced  ;  because  the  lymphatics 
must  partake  of  the  general  want  of  tone  and  energy. 
And  notwithstanding  the  salutary  effect  of  wine  in  the 
case  of  the  jockey,  who,  it  is  likely,  had  been  re- 
duced  by  sweating  as  well  as  by  abstinence,  such  a 
stimulant  might  prove  dangerous,  and  even  fatal,  in 
other  cases.  It  appears  safer  therefore  to  advise  the 
exhibition  of  cordials  in  very  small  doses,  and  at  first 
considerably  diluted.  Sl?nder  wine-whey  will  per- 
haps best  answer  this  purpose  ;  and  afford,  at  the  same 
time,  an  easy  and  pleasant  nourishment.  When  the 
stomach  has  been  a  little  strengthened,  an  egg  may  be 
mixed  with  the  whey,  or  administered  under  some  other 
agreeable  form.  The  yolk  of  one  was,  to  Cornaro, 
sufficient  for  a  meal ;  and  the  narrative  of  this  noble 
Venetian,  in  whom  a  fever  was  excited  by  the  addition 
of  only  two  ounces  of  food  to  his  daily  allowance, 
shows,  that  the  return  to  a  full  diet  should  be  con- 
ducted  with  great  caution,  and  very  slow  gradations. 

liURTSICKLE,  a  quaint  name  for  the  blue-bottle, 
or  cijanns.  It  is  so  called  because  it  is  troublesome  to 
cut  down,  and  sometimes  notches  the  sickle. 

HUSK,  in  botany,  the  same  with  calyx.  See 
Calyx. 

HYACINTH,  also  called  Jacinth,  a  genus  of  pel- 
lucid gems,  whose  colour  is  red,  with  a  mixture  of 
yellow.  It  is  thus  named  from  its  resemblance,  with 
respect  to  colour,  to  the  flowers  of  a  plant  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  a  specimen  of  quartzose  crystal,  but 
harder.  Hyacinths  are  met  with  amongst  some  of  the 
genera  in  the  order  of  quartz.    See  Gemma. 

HYALOIDE'A  MEMBRANA,  (from  vxXog,  glass, 
and  £(^0f,  likeness  J.  the  hyaloid  membrane  ;  also  called 
membrana  arachnoidea.  The  capsule  of  the  witreous 
humour,  or  that  transparent  film  which  encloses  the 
vitreous  humour  of  the  eye,  is  thus  named. 

HY^BRID,  in  botany,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  mon- 
strous production  of  two  diflerent  species  of  plants. 
It  is  analogous  to  the  mule  amongst  animals. 

IIYBERNA^CULUM;  in  botany,  winter-quarters, 
or  winter-lodge;  that  part  of  a  plant  which  incloses 
and  protects  the  embryo  or  future  shoot  from  external 
injuries.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.  btdbics,  a  bulb,  and 
gemma,  a  bud.  A  bulb  is  an  hybernacle,  placed  on  a 
descending  ;  caudex  and  a  bud,  is  an  hybernacle  placed 
on  an  ascending  one. 

H  YDA'RTJlllUS,  (v^xpS^o;,  from  v$iv^,  water,  and 
ap^pov,  a  joint  J,  Hijdurfhron,  or  Hj/darihros ;  the 
wJiite-swelling,  or  watery-joint.  This  genus  of  disease 
is  arranged  by  Cullen  in  the  class  locales  and  order 
tumores.  It  is  known  by  a  uniform  swelling  around 
the  joint,  of  the  colour  of  the  skin,  and  extremely 
painful.    It  mostly  affects  the  knee  and  elbow  joints. 
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There  are  two  species  of  this  disease:  1.  Hydarthrus 
rJieitmatkiis,  originaling  from  rheumatism,  which  is 
mostly  curable.  2.  liydarthrus  scrofulosus,  which  is 
mostly  incurable.    See  White-savelling. 

HYDATIS,  (vSccli^,  a  bladder,  from  vSw^,  wafer), 
an  hydatid;  a  very  singular  animal,  formed  like  a 
bladder,  and  distended  with  an  aqueous  fluid.  Hy- 
datids are  sometimes  formed  in  the  natural  cavities  of 
the  body,  as  in  the  abdomen  and  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  but  more  frequently  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  and 
lungs,  where  they  produce  diseased  actions  of  those  vis- 
cera. Dr.  Cullen  arranges  these  affections  in  the  class 
locales  and  order  tumores.  If  the  vis  medicatrix  na- 
turae is  not  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure,  the  patient  mostly 
falls  a  sacrifice  to  their  ravages. 

Dr.  Baillie  gives  the  following  interesting  account 
of  the  hydatids,  as  they  exist  sometimes  in  the  human 
liver  : — There  is  no  gland  in  the  human  body,  he  says, 
in  which  hydatids  are  so  frequently  found  as  the  liver, 
except  the  kidneys,  where  thi-y  are  still  more  common. 
Hydatids  of  the  liver  are  usually  found  in  a  cyst, 
which  is  frequently  of  considerable  size,  and  is  formed 
of  very  firm  materials,  so  as  to  give  to  the  touch  almost 
the  feeling  of  cartilage.  This  cyst,  when  cut  into,  is 
obviously  laminated,  and  is  much  thicker  in  one  liver 
than  another.  In  some  livers  it  is  not  thicker  than  a 
shilling,  and  in  others  it  is  near  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  laminae  which  compose  it  are  formed 
of  a  white  matter,  and  on  the  inside  there  is  a  lining 
of  a  pulpy  substance,  like  the  coagulable  lymph.  The 
cavity  of  the  cyst,  Dr.  Baillie  saw,  in  one  instance, 
subdivided  by  a  partition  of  this  pulpy  substance.  In 
a  cyst  may  be  found  one  hydatid,  or  a  greater  number 
of  them.  They  lie  loose  in  the  cavity,  swimming  in  a 
fluid  ;  or  some  of  them  are  attached  to  the  side  of  the 
cyst.  Each  consists  of  a  round  bag,  which  is  composed 
of  a  white,  semi-opaque,  pulpy  matter,  and  contains  a 
fluid  capable  of  coagulation.  Although  the  common 
colour  of  hydatids  be  white,  some  are  occasionally  seen 
of  a  light  amber  colour. 

The  bag  of  the  hydatid  consists  of  two  laminae,  and 
possesses  a  good  deal  of  contractile  power.  In  one 
hydatid  this  coat  or  bag  is  much  thicker  and  more 
opaque  than  in  another,  and  even  in  the  same  hydatid 
different  parts  of  it  will  often  differ  in  its  thickness. 
On  the  inside  of  the  hydatid,  smaller  ones  are  some- 
times found,  which  are  commonly  not  larger  than  the 
heads  of  pins,  but  sometimes  they  are  even  larger  in 
their  size  than  a  gooseberry.  These  are  attached  to 
the  larger  hydatid,  either  at  scattered  irregular  dis- 
tances, or  so  as  to  form  small  clusters;  anil  they  are 
also  found  floating  loose  in  the  liquor  of  the  larger  hy- 
datids.  Hydatids  of  the  liver  are  often  found  uucon- 
nectt'd  with  each  other  :  but  sometimes  they  have  been 
said  to  inclose  each  other  in  a  strit-s,  like  pill-boxes. 
The  most  common  situation  of  hydatids  oi  the  liver 
is  in  its  subftance,  and  inclosed  in  a  cj  st :  but  they 
are  occasionally  attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the 
liver,  hanging  from  it,  and  occupying  more  or  less 
of  the  general  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

The  origin  and  real  nature  of  these  hydatids  are  not 
fully  ascertained.    Dr.  Baillie  thinks  it  extremely  pro- 
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bable,  however,  that  they  are  a  sort  of  imperfect  ani" 
malcules.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all,  he  says,  but  the 
hydatids  in  the  livers  of  sheep  are  animalcules  :  they 
have  been  often  seen  to  move  when  taken  out  of  the 
liver  and  put  into  warm  water  ;  and  they  retain  this 
power  of  motion  for  a  good  many  hours  after  a  sheep 
has  been  killed.  The  analogy  is  strong  between  hy- 
datids in  the  liver  of  a  sheep  and  those  of  the  human 
subject.  In  both  they  are  contained  in  strong  cysts, 
and  in  both  they  consist  of  the  same  white  pulpy  mat- 
ter. There  is  undoubtedly  some  difference  between 
them  in  simplicity  of  organization  :  the  hydatid  in  the 
human  liver  being  a  simple  uniform  bag,  and  the  hy- 
datid in  that  of  a  sheep  having  a  neck  and  mouth  ap- 
pended to  the  bag.  Dr.  Hooper  thinks  this  difference 
need  be  no  considerable  objection  to  the  opinion  above 
stated.  Life,  he  says,  may  be  conceived  to  be  attached 
to  the  most  simple  form  of  organization.  In  proof  of 
this,  hydatids  have  been  found  in  the  brains  of  sheep, 
resembling  almost  exactly  those  in  the  human  liver, 
and  which  have  been  seen  to  move,  and  therefore  are 
certainly  known  to  be  animalcules.  The  hydatids  of 
the  human  liver  indeed,  have  not,  as  far  as  we  know, 
been  found  to  move  when  taken  out  of  the  body  and 
put  into  warm  water  ;  were  this  to  have  happened,  no 
uncertainty  could  remain.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  a 
good  reason  why  there  will  hardly  occur  any  proper 
opportunity  of  making  this  experiment.  Hydatids  are 
not  very  often  found  in  the  liver  at  all,  because  it  is 
not  a  very  frequent  disease;  and  the  body  is  allowed 
to  remain  for  so  long  a  time  after  death  before  it  is  ex- 
amined, that  the  hydatids  must  have  lost  their  living 
principle,  even  if  they  were  animalcules :  however,  the 
fact  is  clear,  and  it  appears  even  more  difficult  to 
account  for  their  production,  according  to  the  com- 
mon  theory  of  generation,  than  for  that  of  intestinal 
worms.  We  do  not  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  assert, 
ing,  that  hydatids  in  the  human  liver  are  not  living 
animals,  because  in  sheep  they  are  certainly  such,  and 
there  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  their  production 
is  precisely  as  great. 

HYDRAGO'GA,  (i;6'5aywya,  from  v^-jjp,  zoafer,  and 
ayi/j,  to  drive  outj^  hydragogues.  Medicines  are  so 
termed  which  possess  the  property  of  increasing  the 
secretions  or  excretions  of  the  body,  so  as  to  cause  the 
removal  of  water  from  any  of  its  cavities.  Such  are  the 
diuretics,  cathartics,  &c.  employed  in  dropsy. 

HYDRA'RG  YRUS,  (vSpocpyupo; :  from  vSojp,  water, 
and  ccpyv^o;,  silver ;  so  named  from  its  having  the  re- 
semblaTice  of  fluid  silver),  or  nYDiiARGYiiUM ;  also 
called  Mcrcurius  vi7ms,a.ndArge?iium  vivum,  mercury, 
or  quicksilver.  It  is  an  opake  silver-coloured  and 
fluid  metal,  resembling  melted  lead  or  tin.  It  differs 
from  all  other  metals,  however,  by  its  property  of  re- 
taining the  fluid  state  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere.  It  has  been  dcte- mined  that  the  weight 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  this  metal  is  949  pounds,  and  that 
its  specific  gravity  is  13.5681.  It  is  met  with  in  the 
earth  in  differeut  states.  It  possesses  the  metallic 
opacity  and  brilliancy,  and  even  acquires  malleability, 
when  deprived  of  fluidity  by  a  proper  degree  of  cold. 
No  other  method  hits  hitherto  been  discovered  of  tixing 
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mercury  but  that  of  extreme  cold.  This  metallic  sub- 
stance, which  is  naturally  fluid,  is  capable  of  rising 
even  by  a  rery  moderate  degree  of  heat,  as  is  proved 
by  an  experiment  of  Mr.  Achard's,  who  having  left  a 
dish,  contairfing  twenty  pounds  of  mercury  over  a  fur- 
nace which  was  daily  heated,  experienced  a  salivation 
at  the  end  of  several  days  :  as  did  likewise  two  other 
persons  Avho  had  not  quitted  the  chamber.  The  heat 
was  estimated  at  about  73*?  of  Fahrenheit.  It  is  im- 
proper to  oppose  the  evaporation  or  dilatation  of  this 
metal  by  heat,  as  considerable  explosions  may  be  pro- 
duced. 

When  it  is  heated,  this  metallic  fluid  boils  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  liquids,  and  for  this  purpose  it  does 
not  even  require  a  very  considerable  heat.  The  ebul- 
lition consists  merely  in  its  transition  to  the  vaporous 
state;  for  it  may  be  distilled  like  other  fluids,  and  by 
that  means  is  cleared  of  its  impurities.  Boerhaavc 
had  the  patience  to  distil  the  same  mercury  five  hun- 
dred times  successively,  from  which  he  found  that  the 
metal  suffered  no  other  change  than  that  of  affording 
a  grey  powder,  which  might  be  converted  again  into 
running  mercury  by  mere  trituration. 

This  substance  is  not  easily  changed  in  the  air  :  but 
if  the  action  of  the  air  be  assisted  by  heat,  it  gradually 
loses  its  fluidity ;  and  at  the  end  of  several  months 
forms  a  red  oxid,  which  has  been  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  predpitatus  per  se,  or  hydrargijrus  calcinatus. 
The  apparatus  made  use  of  for  this  operation  is  a  very 
large  and  very  fiat  bottle,  closed  with  a  stopper,  in 
■which  there  is  a  capillary  perforation.  Tlie  mercury 
within  the  bottle  by  this  means  possesses  the  contact  of 
air;  and  by  disposing  the  apparatus  upon  a  sand-bath, 
and  keeping  up  the  state  of  ebullition  in  the  fluid,  the 
oxid  may  be  obtained  in  the  course  of  several  weeks. 
This  oxid  of  mercury  gives  out  its  oxigen  by  simple 
heat,  without  any  intermedium  ;  and  the  mercury  re- 
sumes its  metallic  form :  one  ounce  afl'ords  about  a 
pint.  A  quintal  of  mercury  fakes  up  about  eight 
pounds  of  oxigen.  The  red  oxid  of  mercury,  exposed 
to  heat,  sublimes  in  close  vessels,  and  may  be  con- 
verted  into  a  very  beautiful  glass.  This  has  been  con  - 
stantly  observed  by  Mr.  Chaptal  when  he  has  made  tlie 
red  oxid  by  means  of  the  nitric  acid,  according  to  the 
process  mentioned  below. 

Water  that  has  been  boiled  upon  mercury  contracts 
a  vermifuge  property  from  it ;  and  that  which  remains 
over  it  for  a  length  of  time,  acquires  a  very  evident 
metallic  taste.  The  sulphuric  acid  does  not  act  upon 
mercury  unless  assisted  by  heat.  In  this  case  sul- 
phureous gas  is  disengaged,  and  a  white  powder  falls 
down,  the  quantity  of  which  becomes  greater  in 
proportion  as  the  acid  is  decomposed.  This  oxid 
weighs  one-third  more  than  the  mercury  made  use  of ; 
and  it  is  very  caustic.  If  hot  water  be  poured  on 
it,  it  becomes  yellow ;  and  when  urged  by  a  violent 
heat,  it  affords  oxigcnous  gas,  and  the  mercury  re- 
sumes its  natural  form.  This  yellow  oxid,  obtained 
by  means  of  the  su'phuric  acid,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Hijdrargyi  us  vitriolatus^  or  Turbiih  mineral; 
and  is  properly  considered  as  a  sulphate  of  mercury. 
M.  Baume  has  thown^  that  it  does  not  contain  a  par- 


tide  of  acid ;  ^nd  it  appears  that  the  water  which  de- 
velops its  yellow  colour,  seizes  the  small  quantity  of 
undecomposed  acid  which  was  mixed  with  the  oxid. 
If  the  water  which  has  been  poured  on  it  bo  eva- 
porated, a  salt  is  obtained  in  small,  soft,  and  de- 
liquescent needles,  which  may  be  deprived  of  their 
acid  by  the  simple  aiTusion  of  water.  This  fluid  pre- 
cipitates the  mercury  from  them  in  the  form  of  turbith. 

The  nitric  acid  which  is  employed  in  commerce,  at 
the  strength  of  thirty-five  degrees,  dissolves  mercury 
with  violence,  and  even  without  the  assistance  of  heat. 
This  solution  is  accompanied  with  the  disengagement 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrous  gas  ;  because  it 
is  necessary  that  the  acid  should  reduce  the  metal  ta 
the  state  of  oxid,  before  it  can  act  upon  it.  One  part 
of  the  acid  is  consequently  employed  in  disposing  the 
metal  for  solution,  and  the  other  dissolves  it  ia 
proportion  as  it  is  oxidated.  This  is  what  happens 
when  the  sulphuric  acid  is  digested  upon  a  metal ;  one 
portion  is  decomposed,  which  reduces  the  metal  into 
an  oxid,  while  the  other  dissolves  it.  The  manner  of 
effecting  the  solution  of  mercury  in  the  nitric  acid,  has 
an  influence  on  the  properties  of  the  mercurial  nitrate. 
Bergman  has  remarked  that  the  solution  which  is  made 
slowly  and  quietly,  without  disengagement  of  nitrous 
gas,  afl'ords  no  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  water ; 
whereas  that  which  is  made  by  the  assistance  of  heat, 
and  with  loss  of  nitrous  gas,  affords  a  precipitate.  It 
therefore  appears  that  the  nitric  acid,  assisted  by  heat, 
is  capable  of  becoming  loaded  with  an  excess  of  mercu- 
rial oxid,  which  it  lets  fall  when  diluted  with  wafer. 
The  method  of  performing  the  solution,  and  the  pro- 
cess made  use  of  to  crystallize  it,  has  also  an  equal  in- 
fluence upon  the  form  of  the  crystals.  1.  The  solution 
made  in  the  cold,  and  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation, 
afl'ords  crystals  which  seemed  to  Mr.  De  Lisle  to  be 
octahedral  pyramids,  truncated  near  their  base,  and 
having  the  four  angles  resulting  from  the  junction  of 
the  bases  of  their  pyramids  likewise  truncated.  2.  If 
the  same  solution  be  evaporated  by  art,  long  and  acute 
blades  are  obtained,  lying  one  upon  the  other,  and 
striated  obliquely  across.  3.  The  solution  of  mercury 
effected  by  heat  afl'ords  flat  and  acute  needles  striated: 
in  a  longitudinal  manner. 

The  nitrate  of  mercury  is  corrosive.  It  detonates 
upon  coals  when  it  is  very  dry,  and  emits  a  whitish 
flame  of  a  considerable  brilliancy.  When  heated  in  a 
crucible,  it  is  fused,  and  emits  a  considerable  quantity 
of  nitrous  gas,  together  with  its  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion. The  remaining  oxid  becomes  yellow  ;  and  at 
length  assumes  a  lively  red  colour,  and  forms  the  hij. 
drargyrus  nitratus  ruber,  or  the  substance  popularly 
called  red  precipitate.  In  order  to  make  a  very  fine 
red  precipitate,  the  mercurial  solution  must  be  put  into 
a  retort,  and  distilled  until  no  more  vapours  come 
over.  An  additional  quantity  of  nitric  acid  must  then 
be  poured  on  the  remainder,  and  likewise  distilled  off. 
After  three  or  four  repeated  distillations,  a  very  beau- 
tiful precipitate  is  obtained  in  small  crystals,  of  a 
very  superb  red  colour.  The  solution  of  mercurial 
niti ate  forms  mercurial  water;  which  is  of  use  to  as- 
eerlain  the  presence  of  sulphuric  and  muriatic  salts  in 
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Bilneral  waters.  The  acids,  the  alkalis,  the  earths, 
and  some  of  the  metals,  likewise  precipitate  mercury 
from  its  solution  in  the  nitric  acid  ;  and  these  precipi- 
tates always  consist  of  the  oxids/  of  mercury  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  perfection,  upon  which  cir- 
cumstances the  variation  in  their  colour  depends. 

It  has  been  discorered  by  Mr.  Bayen,  that  some  -of 
these  precipitates  possess  the  property  of  fulminating, 
when  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  sublimed  sulphur. 
Those  which  he  has  particularized  are  the  following: 
1.  The  precipitate  of  mercury  from  its  solution  in  the 
nitric  acid  by  the  assistance  of  the  carbonate  of  am- 
monia. 2.  The  precipitate  of  the  same  fluid  by  lime- 
water.  3.  The  precipitate  of  the  solution  of  muriated 
mercury  by  lime-water.  Half  a  drachm  is  to  be  tri- 
turated with  six  grains  of  sublimed  sulphur.  After  the 
detonation,  a  violet-coloured  powder  remains,  which 
aifords  a  line  cinnabar  by  sublimation. 

The  muriatic  acid  does  not  sensibly  act  upon  mer- 
orry  :  but  if  it  be  digestetl  for  a  long  time  upon  the 
metal,  it  oxidates  it,  and  at  length  dissolves  the  oxid, 
as  may  be  concluded  from  the  experiments  of  Hora- 
berg.  This  acid  completely  dissolves  the  mercuria 
oxids;  and  when  these  oxids  are  nearly  in  the  metallic 
state,  or  charged  with  but  a  small  quantity  of  oxigen, 
the  muriate  of  mercury  is  formed.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  oxid  of  mercury  be  saturated  with  oxigen, 
the  oxigenated  muriate  of  mercury,  or  corrosive  sub- 
limate  of  mercury,  or  hydrargyrus  ^nuriutus,  is  pro- 
duced.  The  oxigenated  muriate  of  mercury  may  be 
formed  according  to  two  methods  ;  the  dry  or  the 
humid.  To  prepare  this  salt  in  the  dry  way,  the  ope- 
rator may  proceed  in  various  manners,  l.  Kqual  parts 
of  dried  nitrate  of  mercury,  decrepitated  muriate  of 
soda,  and  sulphate  of  iron  calcined  to  whiteness,  are 
mixed  together.  This  mixture  being  exposed,  to  sub- 
limation, the  product  which  arises  is  muriated  mer- 
cury. 2.  In  Holland  running  mercury  is  used  instead 
of  the  nitrate  of  mercury ;  and  the  same  results  may 
be  obtained  by  using  any  oxid  of  mercury  whatever. 
3.  Equal  parts  of  the  sulphure  of  mercury,  and  the 
decrepitated  muriate  of  soda,  aflbrd  the  same  salt  by 
sublimation.  4.  Mr.  Monet  asserts  that  he  has  ob- 
tained this  preparation  by  treating  the  dry  muriate 
of  soda,  and  a  mercurial  oxid,  in  the  way  of  distil, 
lation  in  a  retort.  If  mercury  be  dissolved  in  the 
oxigenated  muriatic  acid,  the  solution,  when  concen- 
trated, affords  very  fine  corrosive  sublimate.  This 
substance  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  precipitating 
the  mercury  from  mercurial  water  by  the  same  acid, 
and  evaporating  the  solution.  Mr.  Chaptal  has  ob- 
tained the  same  very  fine  by  presenting  a  mercurial 
oxid,  sufficiently  loaded  with  oxigen,  to  the  ordinary 
muriatic  acid.  One  pound  of  muriatic  acid,  at  the 
strength  of  twenty-five  degrees,  poured  upon  one 
pound  of  red  oxid  by  the  nitric  acid,  discolours  it, 
in  a  short  time  dissolves  it  with  a  violent  heat;  and 
this  solution,  diluted  with  water,  and  properly  eva- 
porated, afl'ords  from  twelve  to  fourteen  ounces  of 
crystals  of  corrosive  sublimate.  The  muriate  of  mer- 
cury has  a  styptic  taste,  followed  by  an  exceedingly 
disagreeable  metallic  one.  When  thrown  on  hot  coals, 


it  is  dissipated  in  fume ;  when  slowly  heat?3  in  sublim- 
ing vessels,  it  rises  in  prismatic  crystals,  so  much  flat- 
tened, that  their  facets  are  scarcely  distinguishable. 
This  salt  is  soluble  in  nineteen  parts  of  water  ;  anrf 
when  the  solution  is  Concentrated,  it  affords  crystals 
similar  to  those  obtained  by  sublimation. 

This  salt  is  decomposed  by  barytes,  magnesia,  and 
lime.  Half  a  drachm  of  hydr.  muriat.  in  powder, 
thrown  into  a  pint  of  lime-water,  forms  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate. This  fluid  is  know  n  by  the  name  of  phage~ 
dcnic  viciter. 

By  means  of  fixed  alkali  mercury  is  precipitated  ia 
an  orange-coloured  oxid  ;   and  by  volatile  alkali  ia 
the  form  of  a  white  powder,  which  becomes  brown  ia 
a  short  time.    If  the  same  muriatic  acid  be  combined 
with  a  less  perfect  oxid  of  mercury,  it  forms  the  mild 
muriate  of  mercury,  or  calomel  (see  Calomel)  ;  aud 
this  combination  may  also  be  made  by  two  methods  ; 
by  the  dry  or  the  humid.    1.  In  the  dry  way,  four 
parts  of  muriate  of  mercury  are  triturated  in  a  mortar, 
with  three  of  running  mercury.    When  the  mercury 
has  disappeared,  the  mixture  is  put  into  phials,  and 
sublimed  three  successive  times,  in  order  that  the  com- 
bination may  be  more  accurate.  This  sublimate  differs 
from  hydr.  muriat.  by  its  insolubility  in  water,  its  in- 
sipidity, and  the  form  of  its  crystals,  which  are  tetra- 
hedral  pyramids,  terminated  by  four-sided  pyramids. 
To  obtain  this  regular  form,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
sublimation  should  be  made  at  a  moderate  heat ;  for, 
if  the  heat  be  sufficient  to  liquefy  the  salt,  the  result  is 
merely  a  crust,  with  no  appearance  of  crystals.  As 
the  trituration  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  dangerous,  on 
account  of  the  powder  which  rises,  Mr.  Baume  has 
recommended  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  be  poured 
upon  the  mixture,  which  accelerates  the  trituration, 
and  prevents  the  rising  of  the  destructive  powder.  Mr. 
Baillcau  has  likewise  proposed  the  incorporating  of 
corrosive  sublimate  with  water,  and  triturating  it  with 
running  mercury.    The  combination  is  completed  by 
digesting  the  mixture  on  a  sand-bath,  by  a  gentle  heat. 
The  matter  becomes  white,  and  requires  only  a  single 
sublimation.    Whenever  it  is  suspected  that  calomel 
still  retains  a  portion  of  muriatic  acid,  nothing  more  is 
necessary  to  be  done  than  to  triturate  it,  and  pour 
boiling  water  upon  it  ;  for  by  this  means  the  whole  of 
the  soluble  salt  which  may  have  remained,  is  carried 
off.    It  has  been  shown  by  Baume,  that  there  is  no 
intermediate  state  between  calomel  and  hydr.  muriat. 
If  less  mercury  be  added  to  the  latter,  a  proportional 
quantity  of  calomel  only  sublimes,  and  the  rest  rises 
in  the  form  of  muriate  :  if  a  greater  quantity  of  mer- 
cury be  added  than  is  necessary  to  convert  the  whole 
into  calomel,  the  excess  remains  in  the  form  of  run- 
ning mercury.    The  same  chemist  has  also  proved, 
that  a  portion  of  the  mercury  is  always  lost  at  each 
sublimation  ;  and  that  a  small  quantity  of  muriate  of 
mercury  is  formed,  which  arises  from  the  alteration  of 
the  mercury.    Hence  it  follows,  that  what  has  been 
called  the  Mercurial  Panmca,  which  is  made  by  sub- 
liming calomel  eight  or  nine  times,  is  a  more  suspi- 
cious remedy  than  the  common  preparation.  Calomel 
may  likewise  he  made  by  decomposing  mercurial  water 
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by  a  solution  of  the  muriate  of  soda.  The  whiie  pre- 
cipitate which  is  obtained,  may  be  sublimed,  when  it 
will  form  an  excellent  mercurius  dulcis.  This  process 
seems  to  have  been  communicated  by  Mr.  Chaptal  to 
the  Society  of  Sciences  at  Monipclicr,  some  time  be- 
fore Mr.  Scheele  made  It  known  to  the  world.  The 
corrosive  muriate  of  mercury  differs,  tlierei'ore,  from 
the  mild  muriate,  in  the  state  of  its  acid.  Mercurial 
oxids  are  also  equally  soluble  in  the  other  acid?.  A 
solution  of  borax,  mixed  with  mercurial  water,  forms 
a  very  abundant  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  nothing 
else  but  the  combination  of  the  acid  of  borax  and  mer- 
cury. A  small  quantity  of  this  salt  remains  in  solution, 
•which  may  be  obtained  in  brilliant  crystals,  by  meaus 
of  evaporation. 

The  acetous  acid  likewise  dissolves  the  oxid  of 
mercury,  and  affords  white  foliated  crystals.  When 
mercury  is  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  the  acetate 
of  mercury,  it  combines  with  the  acidulous  tartrite  of 
potass,  and  forms  the  vegeto-mercurial  water  of  Pres- 
savin.  The  acetite  of  mercury  is  also  the  basis  of  Key- 
ser's  famous  pills  for  the  venereal  disease. 

When  mercury  is  arti6cially  mixed  with  sulphur,  it 
forms  tlie  red  or  black  sulphures,  known,  on  account 
of  their  colours,  by  the  names  of  wthiops  or  cinnabar. 
See  .■Ethiops  and  Cinnabaris.  In  order  to  produce 
the  former,  three  methods  may  be  followed  :  the  first 
is,  by  triturating  four  ounces  of  mercury  with  twelve 
ounces  of  sublimed  sulphur  in  a  glass  mortar.  In 
(his  case  the  result  is  a  black  powder,  which  is  called 
JEthiops  Mineral.  In  the  second  method,  four  ounces 
of  sulphur  are  fused  in  a  crucible,  and  one  ounce 
of  mercury  afterwards  extinguished  in  it.  The  mixture 
readily  takes  fire,  but  the  inflammation  must  be  pre- 
vented  ;  and  the  blackish  residue,  being  pounded,  will 
afford  a  greenish  powder,  which  is  a  true  ajthiops. 
The  third  method  of  preparing  ajthiops  is,  by  pouring 
the  sulphure  of  potass  upon  mercurial  water. 

By  sublimation  these  aethiops  would  afford  different 
kinds  of  cinnabar,  or  red  sulphurated  mercury  :  but, 
in  order  to  make  it  with  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy, 
four  ounces  of  sublimed  sulphur  are  fused  in  an  un- 
glazed  earthen  pot,  and  one  pound  of  mercury  mixed 
with  it,  by  stirring  or  agitation.  When  these  substan- 
ces have,  combined  to  a  certain  degree,  the  mixture 
spontaneously  takes  fire,  and  is  suffered  to  burn  about 
a  minute.  The  flame  is  then  smothered,  and  the  resi- 
due pulverized,  which  forms  a  violet  powder,  usually 
weighing  about  seventeen  ounces  five  drachms.  This 
powder,  being  sublimed,  affords  a  sublimate  of  a  livid 
red  colour  :  which,  when  levigated,  exhibits  a  fine  red 
pigment,  known  by  the  name  of  Vermillion.  Three 
parts  of  cinnabar,  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  iron  fil- 
ings, afford  very  pure  mercury,  by  distillation,  which  is 
called  Mercurius  redivivus.  Lime,  the  alkalis,  and  most 
of  the  metals,  may  be  substituted  instead  of  the  iron. 
This  metallic  substance  amalgamates  with  most  other 
metals ;  and  on  this  property  depends  its  use  in  the 
arts.  The  uses  of  this  metal,  in  the  practice  of  physic 
and  surgery,  are  very  considerable.  See  farther  the 
various  preparations  of  Hybrargyrus. 

HYDRA'RGYRUS  ACETATUS,  acetated  mer. 


cur]/.  By  this  preparation  the  celebrated  Kcyscr  ac- 
quired great  reputation,  and  an  immense  fortune,  in 
curing  the  venen  al  disease.  It  is  an  acetite  of  quick- 
silver, and  therefore  termed  aceiis  hydrargyria  in  the 
new  chemical  nomenclature.  The  dose  is  from  two  to 
five  grains;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  encomiums  passed 
on  it  by  some,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  so  efficacious  as 
some  other  preparations  of  mercury. 

IIYDRA^RGYRUS  CALCINATUS,  ot  Mercuriut 
calcinaius  ;  calcined  mercury,  or  quicksilver  ;  a  prepa- 
ration given  with  great  advantage  in  the  cure  of  syphi- 
lis. Its  action,  however,  on  the  bowels  is  such  as  to 
require  the  addition  of  opium,  which  greatly  prevents 
this.  It  is  also  given,  with  opium  and  camphor,  as  a 
diaphoretic,  in  chronic  pains,  and  other  diseases  of 
long  continuance. 

HYDRA'RGYRUS  CUM  CRETA,  formerly  cal- 
led  Mercurius  alkalisaius.  This  preparation  of  mer- 
cury possesses  alterative  properties  in  cutaneous  and 
venereal  complaints  ;  and  particularly  in  obstructions 
of  the  viscera,  or  enlargement  of  the  prostate  gland. 
It  is  given  in  the  dose  of  3  ss  to  5  ss,  every  night. 

HYDRA'RGYRUS  CUM  SULPHURE,  sthiop* 
mineral  ;  a  black  sulphuret  of  mercury.  It  is  there, 
fore  called  sulphuretum  liydrargyri  nigrum^  in  the  new 
chemical  nomenclature.  The  mercury  and  sulphur 
being  triturated  together,  the  blended  mass  consists  of 
sulphur  and  an  imperfect  oxid  of  mercury,  The  lat- 
ter, by  this  admixture  with  sulphur,  is  deprived  of  its 
salivating  power,  and  may  be  administered  largely,  to 
persons  of  all  ages  and  constitutions,  as  an  anthelmin- 
tic and  alterative. 

HYDRA'RGYRUS  MURIATUS,  formerly  called 
Mercurius  sublimaius  corrosivus.  This  acrid  and 
poisonous  preparation,  is  an  oxymuriate  of  quick- 
silver, and  therefore  called  in  the  new  chemical  nomen- 
clature, murias  hydrargyri  oxygenatus.  If  given  in- 
ternally in  small  doses,  properly  diluted,  it  has  been 
found  to  possess  oxygenating,  antisyphilitic,  and  alte- 
rative virtues.  Externally,  if  applied  in  the  form  of 
a  lotion,  it  facilitates  the  healing  of  venereal  sores, 
and  cures  the  itch. 

HYDRA'RGYRUS  MURIATUS  MITIS,  also 
called  Mercurius  pracipitatus  dulcis ;  a  mild  muriate  of 
quicksilver,  possessing  virtues  similar  to  calomel,  for 
which  it  is  often  substituted.  See  the  article  Hy- 
dra rgyrus. 

HYDRA'RGYRUS  NITRATUS  RUBER,  also 
named  Mercurius  corrosivus  ruber,  and  Mercurius 
pracipilatus  ruber;  red  precipitate,  or  red  oxid  of 
mercury.  It  is  prepared  with  the  nitrous  acid.  See 
Hydrargy'rus.  It  is  of  extensive  use  in  the  practice 
of  surgery,  as  a  stimulant  and  escarotic.  If  finely 
levigated,  and  mixed  with  the  common  digestives,  it 
proves  an  excellent  application  to  indolent  ulcers,  es- 
pecially those  which  remain  after  burns  and  scalds,  and 
where  the  granulations  are  languid. 

HYDRA'RGYRUS  PRECIPITATUS  CINERE- 
US,  grey  precipitate  of  mercury.  This  preparation, 
ordered  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  is  used  as  an 
alterative,  in  cases  of  pains  arising  from  an  admixture 
of  rhetimatism  with  syphilis.    It  has  beeu  substituted 
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for  Uie  liydiargyrus  sulphuratus  ruber,  in  fumigating 
ozena,  and  venereal  ulcerated  sore  throatj  on  account 
of  its  not  yielding  any  sulphurous  vapour  offensive  to 
the  patient.    See  Fumigation. 

HYDRA'RGYRUS  PURIFICATUS,  purified 
quicksilver.  This  remedy  is  sometimes  administered 
in  its  metallic  state,  in  doses  of  one  to  four  ounces,  or 
more,  in  constipations  of  the  bowels.  Quicksilver  is 
usually  purified  by  distillation  through  a  gun-barrel. 

HYDRA'RGYRUS  SULPHURATUS  RUBER, 
also  caWcA  Cinnabar  factitia.  See  Cinnabar.  This 
is  the  Sidphuretum  hydrargyri  rubrum  of  the  new 
chemical  nomenclature,  it  being  a  red  sulphuret  of 
mercury.  It  is  employed  as  a  mild  mercurial  alterative, 
and  is  given  to  children  in  cases  of  scrofula,  prurigo, 
tinea,  &c. 

HYDRA'RGYRUS  VITRIOLATUS,  also  called 
Turpethum  minerale,  Mercurius  emeticus  Jluvus^  and 
Sulphas  hydrargyri.  Formerly  this  preparation  was 
in  very  general  use  in  syphilis.  It  proves  a  very  pow- 
erful and  active  alterative,  when  given  in  small  doses. 
Two  grains  act  on  the  stomach  so  as  to  produce  violent 
vomiting.  It  is  recommended  as  an  errhine  in  cases 
of  amaurosis.  See  Gutta  Sekena.  In  combination 
with  antimony,  it  acts  powerfully  on  the  skin,  and  is 
therefore  prescribed  in  diseases  of  the  skin. 

HYDROCA'RDIA,  (vS^oxapSicx.,  from  vScvp,  waicr, 
and  xocpSioc,  the  heart )  ;  Hydrocordis,  or  Hydrops  pe- 
ricardii, dropsy  of  the  pericardium.  In  this  disease 
there  is  a  collection  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium,  which 
may  be  either  coagulable  ymph,  serum,  or  a  puriform 
fluid.  It  produces  syoiptoms  similar  to  those  of  hy- 
drothorax,  with  violent  palpitations  of  the  heart,  and 
mostly  an  intermitting  pulse.    It  is  incurable  of  course. 

HY'DROCE'LE,  {aSpoK-rjXy] ;  from  uScop,  wafer,  and 
xy)Xyj,  a  tumor)  ;  otherwise  named  Oscheocele,  Oscheo- 
phyma,  and  Hydrops  scroti;  a  dropsy  of  the  scrotum. 
It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  cachexice,  and  order 
intumescenticB  of  CuUen  ;  known  by  asoff,  pyramidal, 
fluctuating,  generally  pellucid  swelling  of  the  scrotum, 
increasing  slowly,  and  without  pain.  There  are  three 
species  of  this  disease.  1.  Hydrocele  tunicce  vaginalis. 
This  is  properly  tlie  hydrocele:  the  swelling  is  mostly 
of  a  pyramidal  form,  and  is  known  by  an  evident  fluc- 
tuation. It  should  carefully  be  distinguished  from 
hernia  and  orchitis.  2.  Hydrocele  scroti,  vol  integu- 
mentorum,  or  a  mere  anasarcous  swelling  of  the  scro- 
tum. 3.  Hydrocele  funiculi  spermatid.  An  anasar- 
cous swelling  of  the  spermatic  cord,  which  is  sometimes 
diffused  throughout  the  cord,  and  sometimes  confined 
to  one  or  more  enlarged  cells,  when  it  is  said  to  be 
encysted.  We  first  speak  of  the  genuine  hydrocele. 

In  the  healthy  state  of  the  body,  a  small  quantity  of 
aqueous  fluid  is  exhaled  for  lubricating  the  surface  of 
the  testicle,  the  superfluous  part  of  which  is  absorbed 
by  vessels  appointed  for  that  purpose.  When  the  se- 
cretion of  this  fluid  is  either  morbidly  increased,  or  its 
absorption  diminished,  a  preternatural  collection  of 
water  is  formed  in  the  cavity  of  the  vaginal  coat,  and 
a  hydrocele  ot  (he  vaginal  coat  is  produced. 

The  ,'ymptoms  are,  a  fullness  at  first  observed  about 
the  inferior  parts  of  the  testicle,  and  most  remarkable 


when  the  patient  is  erect,  becoming  gradually  more 
tense  as  the  disease  advances  :  the  tumor,  by  degrees, 
changing  from  the  globular  to  the  pyramidical  form  ; 
no  degree  of  pressure  making  the  swelling  disappear  at 
any  period  of  the  disease.  In  the  early  part  of  the  dis- 
ease therefore,  if  it  be  not  combined  with  hernia,  or 
with  a  hydrocele  of  the  cord,  the  spermatic  process  may 
be  distinctly  felt,  because  the  swelling  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  scrotum.  In  its  more  advanced  state,  it 
cannot  be  distinguished ;  the  weight  of  the  tumor  now 
drags  the  skin  of  the  neighbouring  parts  so  much  as 
to  cause  the  penis  almost  to  disappear  ;  and  in  this 
state  of  the  disease  the  testicle  cannot  be  felt  without 
much  difficulty.  On  a  minute  examination,  a  hardness 
is  always  to  be  felt  along  that  part  of  the  scrotum 
where  the  testicle  is  situated ;  and  at  this  point  pres- 
sure excites  some  uneasiness.  Fluctuation  of  a  fluid 
may,  in  general,  be  distinguished  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  disease.  In  late  stages,  however,  the 
appearance  of  a  fluid  is  not  very  evident. 

The  transparency  of  the  tumor  has  been  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  principal  criterion  of  this  species  of 
the  disorder ;  but  this  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  contents,  or  thickness  of  the  sac  ;  so  that,  though 
the  transparency  of  the  tumor  is  a  certain  sign  of 
the  existence  of  water,  its  opacity  cannot  upon  any 
account  be  considered  as  an  indication  of  its  absence. 
Through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  the  tumor  is 
not  attended  with  pain,  but  some  uneasiness  is  com- 
monly felt  in  the  back,  \iy  the  weight  of  the  swelling 
of  the  spermatic  cord.  This  is  more  particularly  the 
case  when  a  suspensory  bandage  has  not  been  used. 

Various  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  cure  of 
hydrocele,  all  of  which  may  be  reduced  to  two  gene- 
ral heads :  such  as  have  in  view  only  a  temporary  re- 
lief, and  which  is  therefore  termed  the  palliative  cure; 
and  such  as  are  meant  to  efiect  a  radical  cure.  When 
the  tumor  has  become  so  large  as  to  be  inconvenient 
from  its  size,  an  evacuation  of  the  water,  by  surgical 
means,  becomes  necessary.  In  this  case,  if  the  pa-, 
ticnt  either  refuses  to  submit  to  the  operation  for  a 
radical  cure,  or  if  his  state  of  health  render  that  ope- 
ration improper,  the  palliative  treatment,  or  a  mere 
evacuation  of  the  water  by  puncture,  is  the  only  means 
which  can  be  employed. 

A  lancet-pointed  trocar  was  many  years  ago  recom- 
mended,  for  drawing  off  the  water  in  this  manner,  by 
the  present  Dr.  Monro.  Since  that  time,  a  trocar  of 
an  improved  form  has  been  recommended,  by  Mr.  An- 
dre ;  and  another,  somewhat  different,  has  also  been 
proposed  by  Mr.  B.  Bell.  See  Instruments.  With 
any  of  these  an  opening  may  be  made  into  the  tunica 
vaginalis  with  great  safety. 

In  doing  this,  the  operator,  with  one  hand,  should 
grasp  the  tumor  behind,  to  press  the  contained  fluid 
towards  the  anterior  and  under  part  of  it.  If  a  round 
trocar  is  to  be  used,  a  puncture,  with  a  lancet,  should 
be  made  in  the  part  where  the  trocar  is  to  enter  ;  but 
where  a  flat  trocar  is  to  be  employed,  the  assistance  of 
the  lancet  is  unnecessary. 

As  soon  as  the  instrument  has  pierced  the  vaginal 
coat,  the  stilette  should  be  withdrawn,  and  the  canula 
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left  in  the  cyst.  TIic  water  will  now  run  off,  and  if 
the  tumor  be  not  nncommonly  large,  it  may  be  all 
drawn  oft'atoiicc;  but  as  tlie  sudden  discharge  of  if, 
by  taking  off  the  support,  might  be  in  danger  of  rup- 
turing some  of  the  vessels,  it  should  be  discharged  by 
slow  degrees.  When  the  whole  is  evacuated,  a  piece 
of  adhesive  plaster  should  be  immediately  applied  to  the 
orifice  ;  and  a  compress  of  soft  linen  being  laid  over  the 
scrotum,  the  whole  should  be  firmly  supported  with  a 
suspensory  bag  or  a  T  bandage.  The  patient,  in  this 
state,  being  laid  in  bed,  all  kind  of  uneasiness  is  in  a  few 
minutes  commonly  gone,  and  he  is  able  to  follow  his 
ordinary  business  without  interruption. 

In  the  radical  cure  of  hydrocele,  in  whatever  way  it  is 
attempted,  some  degree  of  fever  and  inflammation  will 
take  place.  Under  the  circumstances  mentioned  in 
the  outset,  the  operation,  if  properly  performed, 
is  generally  attended  with  the  most  complete  success. 
But  if  the  patient  be  very  old,  infirm,  and  diseased,  an 
operation  may  be  attended  Avlth  such  a  degree  of  in- 
flammation, and  consequent  suppuration,  as  to  be  in 
danger  of  destroying  a  constitution,  already  greatly  im- 
paired, and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  performed. 

The  intention  of  every  means  now  in  use  for  the  ra- 
dical cure  of  this  species  of  the  disease,  is  to  induce  such 
a  degree  of  inflammation  on  the  parts  in  which  it  is 
seated,  as  may  obliterate  entirely  the  cavity  of  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  by  making  it  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the 
testicle.  The  means  at  present  generally  employed  for 
effecting  a  cure  arc,  excision  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  ; 
the  application  of  caustic;  the  use  of  a  seton  ;  a  simple 
incision  of  the  sac ;  and  the  injection  of  acrid  liquors 
into  the  tunica  vaginalis,  after  drawing  off  the  fluid 
which  it  contained.  It  is  somewhat  singular,  but 
nevertheless  true,  that  the  advocates  for  diiferent  me- 
thods of  curing  the  hydrocele,  Mr.  Pott,  Mr.  Else,  and 
Mr.  Hunter  in  particular,  contested  their  opinions  with 
a  degree  of  warmth  bordering  upon  acrimony.  W e 
shall  first  briefly  describe  them  in  succession,  and  then 
examine  their  comparative  advantages. 

1.  The  cure  by  caustic  is  attempted  in  the  following 
manner.  The  scrotum  being  shaved,  a  piece  of  common 
paste  caustic,  properly  secured  with  adhesive  plaster, 
is  applied,  of  about  a  finger's  breadth,  the  whole  length 
of  the  tumor ;  and  if,  on  removing  the  caustic,  it  has 
not  penetrated  into  the  vaginal  coat,  an  opening  is 
made  in  it  with  a  scalpel,  so  as  to  evacuate  the  contents, 
lay  bare  the  testicle,  and  admit  of  proper  dressings. 
But  Mr.  Else,  one  of  the  ablest  writers  in  favour  of 
the  method  of  cure  by  caustic,  saj's  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  such  an  extensive  application  of  caustic 
as  many  have  recommended  ;  that  an  eschar  of  the  size 
of  a  shilling  is  sufficient;  that  this  may  be  always  fully 
obtained  by  the  application  of  caustic  paste  of  the  size 
of  a  sixpence,  which  is  to  be  laid  on  the  anterior  and 
under  part  of  the  scrotum,  and  to  bo  properly  secured 
by  plaster,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  spreading. 
J'he  caustic  commonly  produces  all  its  effects  in  five, or 
six  hours,  and  may  then  be  removed.  At  this  time  di- 
gestives, or  an  emollient  poultice,  must  be  applied 
over  the  scrotum,  and  the  whole  suspended  with  a 
bandage.    InllaDimation,  Mr.  Else  obserresj  is  sooa 


induced  over  the  whole  tunica  vaginalis ;  and  the  fc. 
brile  symptoms  which  succeed,  he  advises  to  be  kept 
moderate,  by  blood-letting,  injections,  emollient  poul- 
tices, and  a  low  regimen.  In  a  few  days  the  eschar 
of  the  scrotum  separates,  and  comes  away  ;  and,  in  a 
gradual  manner,  in  the  course  of  four,  five,  or  six 
weeks,  the  whole  tunica  vaginalis  adheres,  whenfhe 
wound  for  the  most  part  soon  heals,  and  a  complete 
cure  is  obtained. 

2.  Where  it  is  intended  to  treat  hydrocele  by  means 
of  a  seton,  it  may  be  done  in  the  following  manner  ; 
an  opening  is  made  with  a  scalpel,  or  the  sharp-pointed 
bistoury,  in  the  superior  part  of  the  tumor,  large 
enough  to  admit  with  ease  a  thick  cord  of  common 
white  sewing  silk.  A  director,  with  an  eye  at  one 
end,  in  which  the  cord  is  inserted,  is  introduced  at 
this  opening ;  and  its  further  extremity  being  carried 
down  to  the  most  depending  part  of  the  tumor,  an 
opening  is  there  made,  of  about  half  an  inch  in  length, 
by  cutting  upon  the  director  with  a  bistoury  ;  the 
director  being  now  drawn,  till  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
silk  is  left  hanging  out  below,  the  operation  is  in  this 
manner  finished.  Another  very  simple  method  of  in- 
troducing a  seton,  isby  means  of  a  silver  canula  and  per- 
forator, as  proposed  by  Mr.  Pott.   See  Instruments. 

3.  In  the  operation  for  a  radical  cure  by  incision, 
the  patient  being  laid  upon  a  table  of  convenient  height, 
and  properly  secured  by  assistants,  with  the  scrotum 
lying  nearly  on  the  edge  of  the  table,  the  operator, 
with  one  hand,  should  grasp  the  tumor  behind,  so  as  to 
keep  it  firm,  and  make  it  somewhat  tense  anteriorly  : 
with  a  common  round-edged  scalpel  in  the  other  hand, 
he  should  now  divide  the  external  integuments,  by 
one  continued  incision  from  the  upper  to  the  under 
end  of  the  tumor.  An  opening  is  next  to  be  made  in 
the  vaginal  coat,  with  a  large  lancet  or  sharp-pointed 
bistoury,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  first  incision.  This 
opening  should  be  made  of  such  a  size  as  freely  to  re- 
ceive the  finger  of  the  operator,  which  is  to  conduct  a 
blunt-pointcd  bistoury,  so  as  to  divide  the  sac  down  to 
its  bottom,  which  is  considered  as  being  of  advantage, 
by  preventing  partial  adhesions,  and  the  risk  of  a  return 
of  the  disease. 

The  incision  being  completed,  the  testicle  is  now 
brought  fully  into  view  ;  and  if  the  tunica  vaginalis  be 
sound,  the  dressing  may  be  finished  immediately.  But 
if  the  sac  be  diseased,  it  is  to  be  removed,  which  may 
be  readily  accomplished  by  a  scalpel  or  bistoury. 

When  the  hydrocele,  as  sometimes  happens,  affects 
both  sides  at  the  same  time,  if,  when  the  operation  is 
done  on  one  side,  an  opening  be  made  into  the  vaginal 
coat  of  the  opposite  side,  at  the  upper  part,  through 
the  septum  scroti,  and  the  incision  carried  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tumor,  the  cyst  can  be  equally  well 
laid  open,  the  water  is  completely  evacuated,  and  a 
return  of  the  disease  as  much  prevented,  as  when  the 
operation  is  done  in  the  usual  manner,  and  at  different 
times. 

In  whichever  way  the  incision  is  made,  if  the  testi- 
cle be  sound,  the  wound  ought  to  be  quickly  dressed  ; 
for  it  is  found,  that  on  this  much  of  the  success  of  the 
operation  depends.    For  if  the  vaginal  coat  be  merely 
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applied  to  the  testicle,  or  united  by  sutures,  as  some 
hare  advised,  partial  adhesions  are  apt  to  take  place, 
before  a  degree  of  inflammation  is  produced  over  the 
whole,  sufficient  for  making  a  complete  cure.  In  this 
manner  cavities  are  left,  which  either  fill  with  pus 
during  the  cure,  and  require  to  be  laid  open,  or  they 
afterwards  give  rise  to  collections  of  water,  and  there- 
by occasion  a  return  of  the  disease.  The  practice  of 
stuffing  the  cavity  of  the  sore  with  dressings,  is  also  a 
frequent  cause  of  mischief,  by  exciting  too  great  a  de- 
gree of  inflammation  in  the  part.  But  when  the  dres. 
sings  are  properly  managed,  symptoms  of  violence 
almost  never  occur.  The  latest  authors  advise,  that 
in  dressing  the  parts  after  the  operation,  two  pieces  of 
lint,  or  old  soft  linen,  are  to  be  dipped  in  oil  ;  or  in  a 
liniment  of  wax  and  oil ;  and  then,  by  the  help  of  a 
probe,  are  to  be  inserted  into  the  bottom  of  the  sac, 
on  each  side  of  the  testicle,  leaving  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  pledgets  hanging  out  of  the  wound,  so  as  to 
admit  of  being  easily  withdrawn  at  the  first  or  second 
dressing.  The  edges  of  the  wound  are  next  to  be 
dressed  with  pledgets  of  cerate,  and  the  ends  of  the 
oiled  pledgets  turned  over  on  each  side.  Several  pieces 
of  soft  lint  are  then  to  be  laid  over  the  wound,  and 
these  should  be  more  or  less  numerous  in  proportion 
to  the  heat  of  the  season.  A  compress  of  linen  is  now 
to  be  laid  over  the  whole,  and  the  dressings  supported 
by  a  T  bandage  or  suspensory  bag  properly  fitted.  The 
patient  is  then  to  be  carried  to  bed ;  an  anodyne  should 
be  given,  especially  if  there  should  be  much  pain  ;  and 
he  ought  to  be  advised  to  lie  as  much  as  possible  upon 
his  back  for  a  few  days  after  the  operation. 

In  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  operation,  all 
the  dressings,  except  those  between  the  testicle  and 
tunica  vaginalis,  arc  to  be  removed  ;  and  if  this  cannot 
be  done  readily,  as  the  parts  are  otherwise  apt  to  be- 
come uneasy,  a  sponge,  dipped  in  warm  water,  should 
-be  applied.  On  some  occasions,  at  the  first  dressing, 
and  always  at  the  second  or  third,  the  pledgets  inserted 
between  the  tunica  vaginalis  come  away  ;  and  when- 
ever this  happens,  they  should  be  renewed.  It  is  also 
proper  to  renew  them  daily  for  the  first  fourteen  or 
fifteen  days  after  the  operation  ;  not,  however,  of  the 
same  depth  as  the  first,  for,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  cure,  they  need  only  to  be  inserted  as  far  as  to 
prevent  the  divided  edges  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  from 
adhering  to  the  testicle,  before  the  adhes-ive  process 
has  taken  place  in  the  parts  more  deeply  seated. 
Particular  attention,  however,  is  necessary  to  this 
part  of  the  treatment ;  for  when  the  disease  returns, 
it  has  been  found  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  edges  of 
the  vaginal  coat  being  allowed  to  adhere  to  the  testicle, 
before  adhesion  had  taken  place  between  the  deeper- 
seated  parts. 

A  complete  adhesion  of  the  two  coats  of  the  testicle, 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  tunica  albuginea,  takes  place 
most  frequenily  about  the  third  week  after  the  opera- 
tion. Previous  to  this  time,  inflammation  continuing 
gradually  to  increase,  the  tumor  becomes  larger,  tiil 
it  acquires  somewhat  of  the  size  of  a  swelled  testicle 
from  gonorrhoea  ;  but  after  this  period  it  gradually 
subsides,  and  the  sore  produced  by  the  incision,  md 


now  reduced  to  a  line,  heals  in  some  time  between- the 
fourth  and  eighth  week,  according  to  the  habit  of  body^ 
age  of  the  patient,  and  other  circumstances. 

4.  Besides  the  methods  already  mentioned,  another 
has  been  of  late  years  revived,  viz.  the  injecting  of 
irritating  liquors  into  the  vaginal  coat  of  the  testicle. 
This  method  is  particularly  described  by  a  Monsieur 
Lambert,  of  the  last  century,  and  may  be  of  much 
older  date  for  any  thing  which  is  known  to  the  con- 
trary. From  some  cause  or  other,  it  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  laid  aside  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
present  century,  when  it  was  practised  by  Dr.  Monro 
(afterwards  a  physician-general  in  the  West  Indies), 
under  the  sanction  of  the  late  Mr.  Monro,  and  favour- 
ably received  and  followed  by  some  of  the  first  surgeons 
of  Edinburgh.  But  though  the  cure  appeared  complete, 
the  disease  has  sometimes  returned. 

Sir  James  Earle  gives  a  preference  to  port  wine,  and 
that  somewhat  diluted  with  warm  water;  but  where  no 
pain  is  excited  by  the  injection,  the  liquor  sliould  be  dis- 
charged, and  a  stronger  one  used.  For  where  no  pain 
takes  place,  a  cure  is  not  to  be  expected. 

The  following  is  the  most  approved  method  of  per- 
forming the  operation:  the  operator  should  be  pro». 
vided  with  a  flat  trocar  and  canula,  and  with  a  bag  of 
resina  elastica,  fitted  with  a  stop-cock  and  pipe,  which 
ought  exactly  to  suit  the  canula.  The  patient  being 
laid  in  an  horizontal  posture,  either  upon  a  bed  or  a 
table,  the  water  should  be  drawn  entirely  off  from  the 
tumor  by  a  flat  trocar  passed  into  the  under  and  fore 
part  of  it.  The  operator,  securing  the  canula  with  his 
left  hand,  is  with  the  other  to  pass  the  tube  of  the  in- 
jection bag  fairly  through  it,  and  with  gentle  pressure 
to  force  in  as  much  of  the  liquid  as  may  reach  the 
whole  surface  of  the  vaginal  coat,  as  well  as  the  whole 
surface  of  the  testicle.  The  bag  should  now  be  re.* 
moved,  leaving  the  tube  within  the  canula  of  the  tro- 
car, so  that  by  turning  the  stop-cock  the  injection 
may  be  retained  in  the  cavity  of  the  tumor.  The 
canula  of  the  trocar  ought  sfill  to  be  kept  fixed,  other- 
wise it  might  recede,  by  which  the  liquid  would  insi- 
nuate into  the  cellular  substance  of  the  scrotum.  The 
liquor  should  likewise  be  brought  into  contact  with 
every  part  of  the  cavity  ;  and  after  remaining  about 
four,  or  at  the  most  five,  minutes  in  the  sac,  it  should 
be  entirely  discharged  through  the  canula  of  the  trocar, 
after  withdrawing  the  tube  of  the  elastic  bag. 

Sometimes  intense  pain  is  felt  immediately  after  the 
liquor  is  thrown  in.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  should 
be  discharged  as  soon  as  it  has  passed  over  the  diflerent 
parts  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Some  recommend  a  re- 
petition of  the  same  kind  of  injection  immediately  a'ter 
the  first  has  been  discharged,  and  to  he  retaim-d  for  the 
same  period,  though  this  is  not  commonly  practiced. 

The  whole  of  the  injection  should  be  completely  dis- 
chaiged,  after  which  the  scrotum  should  be  covi  red  with 
a  pledget  of  cerate,  a  compress  being  applied  over  if,  and 
retained  with  a  suspensory  bag.  The  patient  ought  to 
keep  his  bed  for  some  da^s,  and  support  the  scrotum 
in  the  bandage  by  means  of  a  small  piliow. 

Having  thus  given  an  accour.t  of  the  me  thods  usually 
employed  in  the  cure  of  hydrocele,  we  shall  now 
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•lake  a  few  observations  on  the  comparative  advan- 
tages of  the  three  first.  From  the  testimony  of  many 
authors  of  credit,  it  is  evident,  that  any  of  these 
methods,  in  most  instances^  may  be  eftectuai ;  but  every 
practitioner  being  apt  to  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  a 
particular  method,  he  generally  continues  to  follow 
that  mode  and  no  other ;  and  finding  it  commonly  suc- 
ceed, he  by  degrees  persuades  himself,  that  other 
methods  of  cure,  with  which  he  has  not  had  such  op- 
portunities of  becoming  acquainted,  are  liable  to  ob- 
jections, which  those  who  have  practised  them  do  not 
find  to  be  the  case.  The  result  of  Mr.  B.  Bell's  ob- 
servations  upon  this  subject  is,  that  although  all  the 
three  modes  of  operating,  by  caustic,  the  seton,  and 
simple  incision,  are  perhaps  equally  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  radical  cure  :  yet,  that  of  the  three,  the 
latter,  viz.  the  mode  by  a  simple  incision,  is  liable  to 
fewest  objections,  and  effects  a  cure,  both  with  least 
trouble  to  the  operator  and  least  risk  to  the  patient: 
and  of  the  other  two,  the  treatment  by  caustic  appears 
to  be  the  best.  He  has  st?en  all  the  three  produce 
troublesome  fymptoms,  such  as  pain,  and  tension  of 
the  abdomen,  intiammation,  and  fever  ;  but  hesitates 
not  to  say,  that  the  seton  is  more  frequently  pro- 
ductive of  these  effects  than  any  of  the  other  methods. 

Thongh  it  is  ditficult  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of 
those  who  are  cured  by  the  method  of  injection,  and 
though  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  hitherto  the  disease  is 
found  to  reUirn  in  a  small  proportion  of  those  upon 
whom  this  operation  has  been  performed ;  yet,  on 
account  of  the  faciliiy  with  which  it  can  be  done,  the 
comparatively  small  pa'n  with  wh  ch  it  is  attended,  the 
quickness  of  the  cure,  and  chielly  because  it  does  not, 
in  case  of  a  return  of  the  disea?e,  preclude  the  future 
operation  of  incision,  it  appears  a  me. hod  which,  in 
all  probability,  will  be  more  and  more  adopted  into 
practice.  We  repeat,  however,  our  opinion  of  the 
decided  advantages  of  the  cure  by  incision,  in  support 
of  which  we  may  cite  the  example  of  the  celebrated 
Mr.  John  Hunter,  who  uniformly  adopted  and  recom- 
mended that  operation  in  preference  to  all  the  other 
modes  of  cure. 

HYDR0CP7LE  SCRO'TI,  a  spurious  kind  of  hy- 
drocele occasioned  by  water  collected  in  considerable 
quantity  in  the  scrotum.  This  forms  a  soft,  inelastic, 
colourless  tumor,  extending  over  the  whole  bag.  Im- 
prebsions  are  easily  received  and  retained  for  some 
time  ;  the  skin  at  first  preserves  its  natural  appearance, 
and  the  ruga;  of  the  scrotum  are  not  much  altered  ; 
but  as  the  swelling  advances,  they  gradually  disappear, 
and  are  at  last  totally  obliterated.  The  swelling,  from 
being  at  first  soft,  and  of  a  consistence  similar  to 
dough,  by  degrees  grows  more  firm,  and  the  skin  at 
last  acquires  an  unnatural  white  shining  appearance. 
The  tumor  at  length  becomes  large  ;  and  though  ori- 
ginally confined  to  the  scrotum,  it  at  last  spreads  up 
the  groin.  The  penis  likewise  becomes  affected,  and 
often  so  swelled  and  distorted  as  to  excite  much  in- 
convenience and  distress ;  and  although  the  scrotum  is 
composed  of  parts  which  readily  admit  of  dilatation, 
the  tumor  sometimes  becomes  so  enormous  that  it 
bursts  from  one  end  to  the  other. 


To  give  relief  in  this  complaint,  punctures  made 
with  the  point  of  a  lancet  are  most  advisable  ;  as  large 
scarifications,  in  anasarcous  habits,  are  sometimes  apt 
to  produce  inflammation  and  mortification  ;  while  sim- 
ple punctures  readily  heal,  and  can  be  renewed  with 
very  little  pain  as  frequently  as  may  be  necessary  :  and 
be!^ides,  punctures  are  equally  useful  with  the  incisions ; 
for  as  the  cells  of  the  scrotum  communicate  freely,  if 
the  punctures  be  made  fairly  through  the  skin,  the 
water  drains  otf  very  readily,  though  not  so  soon  as 
by  scarification.  Previous  to  the  operation,  besmear- 
ing the  part  with  some  tough  ointment  of  an  innocent 
nature,  and  afterwards  keeping  it  as  dry  as  possible 
by  a  frequent  renewal  of  dry  soft  linen  cloths,  in  or- 
der to  imbibe  the  moisture,  is  here  a  necessary  piece 
of  attention.  The  want  of  this  seems  to  be  the  cause 
of  much  of  the  mischief  which  frequently  ensues  from 
operations  of  this  kind.  When  such  scarifications  or 
punctures  go  wrong  by  beginning  to  inHame  and  turn 
painful,  &c.  a  cold  solution  of  vitriolated  zinc,  ap- 
plied upon  soft  linen,  proves  most  effectual  in  putting 
a  stop  to  the  further  progress  of  the  inflammation,  and 
affords  most  immediate  relief  to  the  patient.  Alco- 
hoi  diluted  with  lime-water,  employed  in  the  same 
manner,  proves  also  a  very  useful  application.  When, 
however,  the  disorder  appear^  to  gain  ground  by  a 
real  mortification  coming  on,  we  should  immediately 
have  recourse  to  bark  and  other  medicines  usually  em- 
ployed  in  such  affections. 

Although  he  anasarcous  hydrocele,  for  the  most 
part  depends  upon  a  general  dropsical  tendency,  some 
instances  occur  of  a  local  cause,  producing  a  mere 
local  dropsy  of  the  scrotum.  Thus,  it  has  been  known 
to  hiipjieii  from  .swellings  in  the  groin  and  in  the  ab- 
domen, obstructing  the  passage  of  the  lymphatics. 
When  this  is  the  case,  if  tumors  producing  such  ob- 
structions can  be  extirpated,  no  other  means  will 
afford  such  eiiectual  relief;  but  when  they  are  so 
deeply  sealed  as  to  render  any  attempt  for  removing 
them  improper,  the  practice  we  have  already  pointed 
out  of  making  punctures  in  the  most  depending  part 
of  the  tumor  must  be  employed  with  a  view  to  palliate 
such  symptoms  as  occur.  It  sometimes  happens  in  sup- 
pression of  urine,  whether  arising  from  strictures  in 
the  urethra  or  from  stowes  impacted  in  it,  that  the 
urethra  bursts,  and  the  urine  in  this  manner  getting 
access  to  the  cellular  texture  of  the  scrotum,  an  ana- 
sarcous swelling  rises  immediately  over  the  whole  of 
it;  nor  does  it  commonly  diminish  till  the  cause  by 
Avhich  it  is  produced  is  removed.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  sinuses,  which  in  such  circumstances 
will  otherwise  be  apt  to  occur,  an  incision  should  be 
made  inio  the  tumor,  and  carried  to  such  a  depth  as 
is  sufficient  for  reaching  the  wound  in  the  urethra.  In 
this  manner  a  free  vent  will  not  only  be  given  to  the 
urine  already  diffused,  but  the  further  collection  of  it 
may  probably  be  prevented.  If  a  stone  impacted  in  the 
urethra  be  found  to  be  the  cause  of  eff  usion,  it  should 
be  cut  out ;  and  if  the  obstruction  be  produced  by 
strictures  in  the  urethra,  they  must  be  removed  by  a 
proper  use  of  the  bougie.  The  cause  being  thus  re- 
moved, if  the  habit  of  body  of  the  patient  is  good," 
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and  untainted  with  any  venereal  or  other  general  af- 
fection, by  dressing  the  sore  properly  with  soft  easy 
applications,  the  opening  into  the  urethra  will  pro- 
bably  heal,  and  a  complete  cure  will  in  this  manner 
be  obtained.  But  when  these  ailments  are  complicated 
with  any  general  affection,  particularly  Avith  old  ve- 
nereal complaints,  it  frequently  happens  that  neither 
mercury  nor  any  other  medicine  has  much  influence  in 
removing  them. 

IIYDROCE'LE  FUNFCULI,  a  name  given  to  the 
hydrocele  of  the  spermatic  cord,  which  sometimes  ac- 
companies ascites,  and  at  other  times  is  found  to  be 
conlined  to  the  cellular  substance  in  or  about  the  sper- 
matic  cord.  The  causes  of  this  disease  may  be,  ob- 
structions in  the  lymphatics  leading  from  the  part,  in 
consequence  of  scirrhous  affections  of  the  abdominal 
viscera,  or  the  pressure  of  a  truss  applied  for  the  cure 
of  hernia. 

When  the  affection  is  connected  with  anasarca  in 
other  parts,  it  is  then  so  evident  as  to  require  no  de- 
scription. When  it  is  local,  it  is  attended  with  a 
colourless  tumor  in  the  course  of  the  spermatic  cord, 
soft  and  inelastic  to  the  touch,  and  unaccompanied 
with  fluctuation.  In  an  erect  position  of  the  body  it 
is  oblong  in  figure  ;  but  when  the  body  is  recumbent, 
it  is  flatter  and  somewhat  round.  Generally  it  is  no 
longer  than  that  part  of  the  chord  which  lies  in  the 
groin,  though  sometimes  it  extends  as  far  as  the  tes- 
ticle, and  even  stretches  the  scrotum  to  an  uncommon 
size ;  an  instance  of  which  is  related  by  Mr.  Pott,  who 
from  a  swelling  of  this  kind  discharged  eleven  English 
pints  at  once.  By  pressure,  a  great  part  of  the  swel- 
ling can  always  be  made  to  recede  into  the  abdomen. 
It  instantly,  however,  returns  to  its  former  situation 
on  tiie  pressure  being  withdrawn. 

When  the  tumor  is  connected  with  general  anasarca 
of  the  system,  it  can  only  be  cured  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  disease  ;  but  when  the  swelling  is  local,  the 
remedy  is  also  to  be  locally  applied.  An  incision  is 
to  be  made  of  such  a  size  as  may  be  sufficient  for  dis- 
charging the  whole  of  the  water  ;  in  the  performance 
of  which,  attention  is  necessary  to  guard  against  hurt- 
ing the  spermatic  vessels.  The  contents  of  the  tumor 
being  discharged,  the  sore  is  to  be  treated  like  any 
other  simple  wound. 

HYDROCE'LE,  ENCYSTED.  This  species  of  the 
disease  sometimes  begins  in  the  upper,  but  generally' 
at  the  lower,  part  of  the  spermatic  cord.  On  its  first 
appearance  it  is  so  small  as  to  give  little  or  no  trouble  ; 
hence  it  is  seldom  particularly  attended  to  till  it  has 
acquired  a  considerable  size.  By  degrees  it  extends 
as  far  as  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  sometimes  reaches 
to  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum  ;  and  to  a  person  un- 
acquainted with  the  appearance  of  the  disorder,  may 
be  mistaken  for  a  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 
But  here  the  tumor  is  always  above  the  testicle,  which 
is  distinctly  felt  below  ;  and  even  in  the  advanced  state 
of  the  disease,  the  testicle  is  found  in  the  back  part  of 
it,  perfectly  unconnected  with  the  swelling  ;  whereas, 
in  the  advanced  s(agcs  of  hydrocele  in  the  vaginal 
coat,  although  some  hardness  is  discovered  where  the 
tunica  vaginalis  adheres  to  the  testicle,  yet  when  the 
swelling  is  great,  the  testicle  cannot  be  distinctly  f*elt. 
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In  the  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  cord,  the  figure  and 
size  of  the  penis  is  little  altered ;  whereas,  in  cases  of 
comtaon  hydrocele,  the  penis  frequently  disappears 
almost  entirely.  In  other  respects  the  two  diseases  are 
nearly  similar.  It  sometimes  "happens  that  the  water 
is  contained  in  two  distinct  cells.  In  that  case  the 
tumor  is  somewhat  puckered  up,  or  diminished  in  its 
diameter.'  A  similar  appearance  also  occurs,  when 
this  variety  of  the  disease  is  connected  with  hydrocele 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which  sometimes  takes  place. 

The  only  other  tumors  with  which  this  one  may  be 
confounded  are,  the  anasarcous  hydrocele  of  the  sper- 
matic cord,  and  a  real  hernia.  But  in  neither  of  these 
is  the  fluctuation  of  a  fluid  perceptible,  and  to  the 
touch  they  are  both  soft  and  inelastic ;  whereas,  in 
this  variety  of  hydrocele,  the  tumor  has  a  springy  feel, 
and  a  fluctuation  is  sensible  to  the  touch  ;  and  in  both 
the  one  and  the  other  the  swelling  recedes  somewhat 
upon  pressure,  which  it  never  does  here.  From  hernia 
it  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  tumor  beginning  some 
way  down  the  cord.  In  hernia  the  tumor  diminishes 
when  the  patient  is  in  an  horizontal  posture,  and  is 
considerably  affected  by  coughing  and  sneezing  ;  but 
this  kind  of  hydrocele  is  not  altered  in  size  by  any 
such  circumstances,  nor  has  it  the  common  symptoms 
which  attend  a  hernia. 

Infants  are  frequently  subject  to  this  disease,  as  well 
as  to  an  anasarcous  swelling  of  the  cord,  and  an  oede- 
matous  tumor  of  the  scrotum.  But  here  the  com. 
plaint  is  seldom  permanent;  for  in  most  instances  it 
readily  yields  to  gentle  friction,  with  any  stimulating 
or  astringent  application,  as  a  strong  solution  of  sal 
ammoniac  in  vinegar,  &c.  But  in  adults,  the  cyst,  in 
every  variety  of  encysted  hydrocele,  becomes  so  firm 
as  not  to  be  affected  by  external  applications ;  so  that 
when  the  tumor  becomes  large,  it  is  necessary  to  use 
means  for  producing  either  a  palliative  or  radical  cure, 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  for  a  hydrocele  of  the 
vaginal  coat. 

HYDROCEPHALUS,  (v$poKs<paXor,  from  vtaip,' 
water,  and  y.B(pa.\yj,  the  headj,  dropsy  of  the  brain, 
or  dropsy  of  the  head ;  a  genus  of  disease  arranged 
by  Cullen  in  the  class  cachexicE,  and  order  iiitu- 
mescentice,  and  described  by  him  as  a  species  of  apo- 
plexy. It  is,  however,  distinguished  by  other  writers  into 
external  and  internal  hydrocephalus  :  1.  Hjjdrocephalus 
internus,  when  a  fluid  collects  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain,  producing  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  apoplexy, 
kc.  the  water  sometimes  increasing  to  an  enormous 
quantity,  effecting  a  diastasis  of  the  bones  of  the  head, 
and  an  absorption  of  the  substance  of  the  brain.  2. 
Hydrocephalus  exiernus,  in  which  the  water  is  lodged 
between  the  membranes  and  the  skull.  We  shall  here, 
speak  of  the  hydrocephalus  internus,  as  being  much 
the  most  common  species.  This  disease  has  been  ac- 
curately treated  of  by  several  eminent  physicians, 
particularly  by  Dr.  Wiiytt,  Dr,  Fothcrgill,  and  Dr. 
Watson  ;  who  concurred  in  opinion,  with  respect  to 
the  seat  of  the  complaint,  the  symptoms  of  it,  and  its 
general  fatality.  Out  of  twenty  patients  that  had  fallen 
under  Dr.  Whytt's  observation;  he  candidly  owns  that 
he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  cure  only  one  who 
laboured  under  the  characteristic  symptom's  of  the 
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ibydFOcephalus ;  and  he  suspects  that  those  who  Ima- 
gine they  have  been  more  successful,  had  mistaken 
another  disease  for  this.  It  is  by  all  supposed  to  con- 
sist in  a  dropsy  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  :  and 
this  opinion  is  indeed  fully  established  by  dissections. 

Dr.  Whytt  supposes  that  the  commencement  of  this 
disease  is  obscure;  that  it  is  generally  some  months 
in  forming  ;  and  that,  after  some  obvious  urgent  symp- 
toms rendering  assistance  necessarj',  it  continues  some 
weeks  before  its  fatal  termination.  This,  in  general, 
differs  greatly  from  what  has  been  observed  by  Dr. 
Fothergill ;  the  latter  informing  us  that  he  had  seen 
children  who,  from  all  appearance,  were  healthy  and 
active,  seized  with  this  complaint,  and  carried  off  in 
about  fourteen  days.  He  M  as  seldom  able  to  trace  the 
commencement  of  it  above  three  weeks.  Though  the 
hydrocephalus  be  most  incident  to  healthy,  active,  lively 
children,  it  has  been  sometimes  observed  in  adults;  as 
appears  from  cases  related  by  Dr.  Huck,  and  others. 

When  the  disease  appears  under  its  most  common 
form,/ the  symptoms  at  different  periods  are  so  various, 
as  to  induce  Dr.  Whytt  to  divide  them  into  three 
stages,  which  are  chiefly  marked  by  changes  oc- 
curring in  the  condition  of  the  pulse.  At  the  be- 
ginning it  is  quicker  than  natural ;  afterwards  it  be- 
comes uncommonly  slow  ;  and  towards  the  conclusion 
it  becomes  again  quicker  than  natural,  but  at  the  same 
time  very  irregular. 

Those  who  are  seized  with  this  disease  usually  com- 
plain first  of  a  pain  in  some  part  below  the  head  ;  most 
commonly  about  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  shoulders ; 
often  in  the  legs  ;  and  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  in 
the  arms.    The  pain  is  not' uniformly  acute,  nor  al- 
ways fixed  to  one  place  ;  and  sometimes  does  not  af- 
fect the  limbs.     In  the  latter  case,   the  head  and 
stomach  have  been  found  the  most  disordered  ;  so  that 
when  the  pain  occupied  the  limbs,  the  sickness  or 
head-ach  was  less  considerable  ;  and  when  the  head 
became  the  seat  of  the  complaint,   the  pain  in  the 
limbs  was  seldom  or  never  mentioned.    Some  had  very 
violent  sickness   and  violent  head-achs  alternately. 
From  being  perfectly  well  and  sportive,  some  were 
in  a  few  hours  seized  with  those  pains  in  the  limbs,  or 
with  sickness,  or  head-ach,  in  a  slight  degree,  com- 
monly after  dinner;  but  some  were  observed  to  droop 
a  few  days  before  they  complained  of  any  local  in- 
disposition.   In  this  manner  they  continued  four  or 
five  days,  more  or  less,  as  the  children  were  healthy 
and  vigorous.    They  then  commonly  complained  of 
an  acute  deep-seated  pain  in  the  head,  extending 
across  the  forehead  from  temple  to  temple:  of  which, 
and  a  sickness,  they  alternately  complain  in  short  and 
affecting  exclamations ;  dosing  a  little  in  the  intervals, 
breathing  irregularly,  and  sighing  much  while  awake. 
Sometimes  their  sighs,  for  the  space  of  a  few  minutes, 
are  incessant. 

As  the  disease  advances,  the  pulse  becomes  slow 
and  irregular,  the  strokes  being  made  both  with  un- 
equal force  and  in  uaequa!  times,  till  within  a  day  or 
two  of  the  fatal  termination  of  the  disorder,  when  it 
becomes  exceeding  quick ;  the  breathing  being  at  the 
same  time  deep,  irregular,  and  laborious.  After  the 
first  accesf,  which  is  often  attended  with  feverish 


heats,  especially  towards  evening,  the  heat  of  the 
body  is  for  the  most  part  temperate,  till  at  last  it  keeps 
pace  with  the  increasing  quickness  of  the  pulse.  The 
head  and  prascordia  are  always  hot  from  the  first  at- 
tack. The  sleeps  are  short  and  disturbed,  sometimes 
interrupted  by  watchfulness  ;  besides  which  there  are 
startings. 

In  the  first  stage  of  hydrocephalus  there  seems  to  be 
a  peculiar  sensibility  of  the  eyes,  as  appears  from  the 
intolerance  of  light.  But  in  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease a  very  opposite  state  occurs  :  the  pupil  is  remark- 
ably dilated,  and  cannot  be  made  to  contract  by  the 
action  even  of  strong  light;  such,  for  example,  as  by 
bringing  a  candle  very  near  to  it.  In  many  cases 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  total  blindness  occurs  : 
often  also  the  puj)!!  of  one  eye  is  more  dilated  than 
that  of  another,  and  the  power  of  moving  the  eyes  is 
also  morbidly  affected.  Those  children,  who  were 
never  observed  to  squint  before,  often  become  affected 
with  a  very  great  degree  of  strabismus.  The  patients 
are  unwilling  to  be  disturbed  for  any  purpose,  and  can 
bear  no  posture  but  "that  of  lying  horizontally. — One 
or  both  hands  are  most  commonly  about  their  heads. 
The  urine  and  stools  come  away  insensibly.  At  length 
the  eyelids  become  paralytic,  great  heat,  accompanied 
with  sweat,  overspreads  the  whole  body,  respiration  is 
rendered  totally  suspirious,  the  pulse  increases  in  its 
trembling  undulations  beyond  the  possibility  of 
counting,  till  the  vital  motions  entirely  cease;  and 
sometimes  convulsions  conclude  the  scene. 

Many  of  the  symptoms  above  enumerated  are  so 
common  to  worm-cases,  teething,  and  other  irritating 
causes,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  which  par- 
ticularly characterise  this  disease.  The  most  peculiar 
seem  to  be  the  pains  in  the  limbs,  with  sickness  and 
incessant  head-ach  ;  which,  though  frequent  in  other 
diseases  of  children,  are  neither  so  uniformly  nor  so 
constantly  attendant  as  in  this.  Another  circumstance 
observed  to  be  familiar,  if  not  peculiar  to  this  disor- 
der, is,  that  the  patients  are  not  only  costive,  but  it 
is  likewise  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  stools  can 
be  procured.  These  are  generally  of  a  very  dark 
greenish  colour,  with  an  oiliness  or  a  glassy  bile, 
rather  than  the  slime  which  accompanies  worms;  and 
they  are  for  the  most  part,  extremely  offensive.  No 
positive  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  the  appearance 
of  the  urine  ;  it  being  various,  in  different  subjects, 
both  in  its  colour  and  contents,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  liquor  they  drink,  and  the  time  between 
the  discharges  of  the  urine.  From  their  unwillingness 
to  be  moved,  they  often  retain  their  water  twelve  or 
fifteen  hours,  and  sometimes  longer.  In  complaints 
arising  from  worms,  and  in  dentition,  convulsions  arc 
more  frequent  than  in  this  disorder.  Children  subject 
to  fits  are  sometimes  seized  with  them  a  few  days  be- 
fore they  die.  Sometimes  these  continue  twenty-four 
hours  incessantly,  and  till  they  expire. 

The  causes  of  internal  hydrocephalus  are  very  much 
unknown.  Some  suppose  it  to  proceed  from  a  rupture 
of  some  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  brain.  But  this  sup- 
position is  so  far  from  being  confirmed  by  any  anato- 
mical observation,  that  even  the  existence  of  such  ves- 
sels in  the  brain  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated.  That 
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lymphatics,  howcTer,  do  exist  there  cannot  be  doubted : 
and  one  of  the  most  probable  causes  giving  rise  to  an 
accumulation  of  Avater  in  the  brain  is  a  diminished  action 
of  them.  Here,  however,  as  well  as  in  other  places, 
accumulation  may  also  be  the  consequence  of  augmented 
effusion,  and  in  this  way,  an  inflammatory  disposition, 
as  some  have  -supposed,  may  give  rise  to  the  affection. 
But  from  whatever  cause  an  accumulation  of  water  in 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain  may  be  produced,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  from  this  tho  principal  symp- 
toms of.  the  disease  arise,  and  that  a  cure  is  to  be 
accomplished  only  by  the  removal  of  it.  It  is,  how- 
ever, probable,  that  the  symptoms  are  somewhat  varied 
by  the  position  of  the  water,  and  that  the  affection  of 
vision  in  particular  is  often  the  consequence  of  some 
morbid  state  about  the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum ; 
at  least  in  many  cases,  large  collections  of  water  in  the 
Tentricles  have  occurred,  without  either  strabismus,  in- 
tolerance of  light,  or  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  And  in 
cases  where  these  symptoms  have  taken  place  to  a  re- 
markable degree,  M-hile  upon  dissection  after  death  but 
a  very  small  collection  of  water  was  found  in  the  ven- 
tricles, it  has  been  observed,  that  a  peculiar  tumid  ap- 
pearance existed  about  the  optic  nerves,  and  this, 
upon  examination,  was  found  to  arise  from  water  in  the 
cellular  texture.  This  may  have  given  compression 
producing  a  state  of  insensibility  ;  but  it  may  have  been 
preceded,  or  it  may  have  originated  from,  some  inflam- 
matory affection  of  these  parts,  producing  the  intole- 
ranee  of  light. 

During  many  years,  this  disorder  was  reckoned  to- 
tally  incurable  ;  but  there  are  some  who  contend  that 
mercury^  if  applied  in  time,  will  remove  it  This  re- 
medy Wtxs  first  thought  of  by  Dr.  Dobson  of  Liverpool, 
and  afterwards  was  employed  with  some  success  by  Dr. 
Percival  and  others.  The  method  of  exhibiting  it  in 
order  to  effect  a  cure,  as  well  as  the  inutility  of  other 
medicines,  will  fully  appear  from  consulting  the  vari- 
ous cases  related  by  these  writers. 

Dr.  Withering,  on  a  supposition  that  the  elfusion 
which  constitutes  the  disease,  is  rather  a  consequence 
than  a  cause,  advises  the  use  of  digitalis ;  and  in  this  he  is 
countenanced  by  the  experience  of  the  late  Dr.  Garnett, 
who  speaks  of  two  cases,  in  which  the  symptoms  were 
much  alleviated  by  what  is  generally  called  the  anti- 
phlogistic  plan,  conjoined  with  mercurials  and  digi- 
talis, and  of  others  cured  by  it. 

"  The  proximate  cause  of  this  disease,"  says  the  Dr. 
"  has  hitherto  been  involved  in  considerable  obscurity, 
and  consequently  the  practice  must  have  been  guided  by 
vague  and  uncertain  principles.  A  due  consideration 
ef  the  various  circumstances  which  present  themselves 
in  hydrocephalus,  together  with  the  appearances  on  dis- 
section, would  induce  us  to  suspect,  on  very  probable 
grounds,  that  the  disease  depends  upon,  and  is  gene- 
rally (if  not  always)  accompanied  by,  a  plethoric  state 
of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  occasioning  a  considerable 
degree  of  inflammation,  and  generally  (though  not  al- 
ways) producing  an  extravasation  "©!"  watery  fluid  be- 
fore death.  As  proofs  of  the  existence  of  this  inflamed 
state  of  the  brain,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  the  following 
eir eumstances.  In  all  cases  where  blood  has  b?en  drawn, 


it  exhibits  the  same  appearance  as  in  cases  which  are 
undoubtedly  inflammatory.  In  some  of  the  cases 
which  fell  under  my  observation,  the  blood  had  this 
appearance  in  as  great  a  degree  as  is  ever  observed 
in  pleurisy.  The  acuteness  of  the  pain  and  fulness  of 
the  pulse  likewise  countenance  the  supposition  ;  but 
what  amounts  almost  to  a  demonstration,  is  the  aggra- 
vation of  the  symptoms  from  the  exhibition  of  stimu- 
lants, and  the  relief  which  in  the  first  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease  always  attends  the  antiphlogistic  or  debilitating 
plan  ;  both  of  which  were  seen  in  the  case  just  related. 
The  appearances  on  dissection  likewise  confirm  this. 
Dr.  Quin  mentions  the  appearances  which  presented 
themselves  in  the  brain  of  a  young  woman  who  died  at 
Edinburgh  in  the  year  1777,  and  thatof  a  boy  attended 
by  his  father  some  years  ago  in  Dublin.  In  both  of 
these  cases  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  were  so  unu- 
sually distended,  that  the  whole  cerebrum  and  cerebel- 
lum resembled  an  anatomical  preparation,  in  which 
the  utmost  force  of  injection  had  been  employed. 
What  is  very  remarkable  in  these  cases  is,  that  though 
the  symptoms  preceding  death  were  so  unequivocal, 
yet  in  both  cases,  to  the  astonishment  of  those  who 
were  present,  and  who  expected  to  find  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water  in  the  cranium,  none  could  be  dis- 
covered. 

"  In  four  other  cases  mentioned  by  Dr.  Quin,  where 
the  quantity  of  effused  blood  in  the  fluid  found  in  the 
ventricles  was  considerable,  there  were  signs  so  visibia 
of  an  increased  flow  of  blood  in  the  brain,  that  in  all 
of  them  the  vessels  were  remarkably  turgid,  and  in 
many  of  them  a  great  degree  of  inflammation  had  ac- 
tually taken  place. 

"  The  accurate  Morgagni  also  relates  several  in- 
stances in  which  the  symptoms  of  this  disease  had  beea 
present,  and  where,  upon  dissecfion,  evident  marks  of 
morbid  accumulation,  and  of  an  inflammatory  state  of 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  had  appeared. 

"  All  these  circumstances  strongly  tend  to  confirm 
the  supposition  that  the  symptoms,  particularly  those 
which  appear  in  the  first  stage  of  apoplexia  hydrO" 
cephalica,  depend  upon  a  plethoric  and  inflammatory 
state  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain.  And  though  in  many 
cases,  upon  dissection,  a  quantity  of  fluid  has  been 
found  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  yet  may  not  this 
be  looked  upon  as  a  consequence  of  the  disease,  rather 
than  as  the  cause  of  it  ?  And  is  it  not  probable,  that 
this  watery  eff  usion  does  not  take  place  till  the  vessels 
have  been  oppressed  for  some  time  by  the  excessive  con- 
gestion  of  blood,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  and  the 
violent  excitement,  have  lost  their  tone:  whence  the 
aqueous  fluids  are  discharged  in  considerable  quantities 
into  the  adjacent  cavities,  wJiiie  the  absorbents,  pro- 
bably weakened  by  the  same  cause,  are  unable  to  absorb 
the  fluid  so  fast  as  it  is  effused  ?  It  appears  to  me  even 
doubtful  whether  the  symptoms  which  generilly  show 
themselves  in  this  disease  depend  ui)on  the  efiiised  fluid. 
Many  of  them  undoubtedly  do  not ;  and  in  the  two 
cases  related  by  Dr.  Quin,  all  the  symptoms  that  gene- 
rally attend  this  disease  were  present,  and  yet  u])on 
dissection,  to  the  asfonishmeiit  of  the  spectators,  who 
were  prepared  to  find  a  great  redundancy  of  water 
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within  the  cranium,  none  could  be  discovered  in  any 
part  of  the  brain." 

In  every  case,  therefore,  Dr.  Garnett  thinks,  it 
■w  ould  be  proper  in  the  first  stage,  if  no  symptoms  par- 
ticularly forbid,  to  use  the  debilitating  plan  to  a  consi- 
derable extent.  He  thinks  the  digitalis^  as  being  one 
of  the  most  powerful  diuretic  remedies  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  a  very  proper  one  in  this  disease  ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  remarkable  power  which  it  seems  to 
possess,  of  diminishing  the  action  of  the  arterial  sys- 
tem in  a  very  extensive  degree,  when  administered 
in  the  inflammatory  stage. 

Dr.  Darwin  thinks  inactivity,  or  torpor  of  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels  of  the  brain,  is  the  cause  of  hydrocepha- 
lus internus  ;  yet  in  another  part  of  his  work,  heac-r 
knowledges,  that  the  torp6r  of  the  absorbent  vessels 
may  frequently  exist  as  a  secondary  effect. 

Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  is  of  opinion,  that  instead 
of  being  considered  as  an  idiopathic  dropsy,  .this  disease 
should  be  considered  only  as  an  effect  of  a  primary  in- 
flammation, or  congestion  of  blood  in  the  brain.  "  It 
appears,"  says  he,  "  that  the  disease,  in  its  first  stage, 
3s  the  effect  of  causes  which  proxlucc  a  less  degree  of 
that  inflammation  which  constitutes  phrenitis ;  and  that 
its  second  stage  is  a  less  degree  of  that  effusion  which 
produces  serous  apoplexy  in  adults."  Hence  he  calls 
it  phrenicula,  from  its  being  a  diminutive  species  or 
state  of  phrenitis. 

The  difference  of  opinions  amongst  physicians,  may, 
in  some  degree,  be  accounted  for,  if  we  admit  the  divi- 
sion of  the  disease  into  acute  and  chronic  species.  In 
th'e  former,  the  disease  proves  fatal  in  less  than  a 
month  ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  two  or  three 
ounces  of  fluid  are  found  within  the  ventricles.  In  the 
latter  species,  the  patient  survives  for  many  months, 
sometimes  for  a  year  or  two  ;  and  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  are  separated  from  each  other  to  a  great 
distance. 

If  we  are  to  rank  hydrocephalus  amongst  the  inflam- 
mations, one  of  the  curative  indications  will  be  blood-let- 
ting ;  and  this  ought  to  be  carried  to  such  an  extent,  as 
to  answer  a  determinate  end,  viz,  that  of  lessening  topi- 
cal congestion,  and  diminishing  arterial  action.  Although 
the  primary  stage  is  the  only  period  in  >vhich  we  can 
reasonably  hope  to  derive  any  advantage  from  this  re- 
medy, yet,  even  during  the  symptoms  which  characterise 
the  second  stage,  some  practitioners  advise  a  topical 
bleeding  ;  from  an  apprehension,  that  the  same  effect 
3S  sometimes  produced  from  mere  distension  of  vessels, 
as  when  effusion  has  taken  place.  Very  sudden  relief, 
it  is  said,  has  sometimes  been  obtained  from  bleeding. 

Purging.^  with  calomel,  is  also  necessary,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  lessening  the  determination  to  the 
head  in  the  true  hydrocephalus  ;  but  particularly  as 
symptoms,  resembling  the  whole  of  the  latter,  have  fre- 
quently been  known  to  deceive  practitioners  with  re- 
gard to  the  true  nature  of  the  patient's  complaint.  Cases 
of  this  kind  are  recorded  by  Drs.  Armstrong,  Under- 
wood, and  others. 

Blisters  were  much  used  by  Dr.  Percival  and  others. 
Dr.  Rush  observes,  that  these  should  be  omitted  in  no 
stage  of  the  disorder ;  for  even  in  the  inflammatory 


stage,  the  discharge  they  occasion  from  the  vessels  of 
the  head,  greatly  overbalances  their  stimulating  eti'ects 
upon  the  wiiole  system.  It  has  been  recommended 
to  apply  them  in  the  course  of  the  sutures,  and  to 
keep  up  a  discharge  by  means  of  an  issue  ;  but  Mr. 
White  observes,  (hat  as  the  ceratum  sahinoe  is  capable 
of  exciting  a  proper  discharging  surface,  it  appears 
preferable,  its  application  being  much  less  troublesome 
than  that  of  an  issue. 

In  his  Observations  on  the  Structure  of  the  Nerves, 
Dr.  Monro  observes,  that  in  the  bodies  of  every  one  of 
fifteen  children,  who  died  from  internal  hydrocephalus, 
all  the  ventricles  were  distended,  and  their  passages  from 
one  to  the  other  were  much  enlarged.  In  none  of 
these  cases  was  there  any  water  between  the  dura  mat- 
ter and  surface  of  the  brain;  but  on  cutting  into  one 
of  the  lateral  ventricles,  all  these  were  found  empty. 
He  further  adds,  that  in  the  chronic  species  of  in- 
ternal hydrocephalus,  where  the  head  is  enlarged  by 
water  within  the  ventricles,  some  surgeons  have  ven- 
tured to  discharge  the  water  by  a  puncture  with  the 
trochar.  But  in  two  or  three  cases,  where  children 
had  died  from  a  great  collection  of  water  within  the  ' 
ventricles,  he  observed  that,  when  the  brain  collapsed 
after  cutting  into  one  of  the  ventricles,  some  part  of 
the  septum  lucidum  was  lacerated  by  the  weight  of  the 
brain,  or  of  the  water  ii)  the  opposite  ventricle, 
which  did  not  readily  enough  escape  by  the  natural 
communication.  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  con- 
siders it  dangerous  to  attempt,  as  some  have  proposed, 
to  puncture  the  tumor;  since  a  laceration  of  the  sep- 
tum between  the  ventricles,  from  the  unequal  bending 
and  pressure  of  the  parts,  when  the  brain  collapses,  is 
very  likely  to  happen. 

HYDROCEPHALUS  EXTERNUS  ;  that  species 
of  hydrocephalus  in  which  a  fluid  is  confined  between 
the  skull  and  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  or  between 
the  dura  and  pia  mater.  See  Hydrocephalus.  In 
the  fifth  volume  of  the  Medical  Observations  we  have 
an  account  of  a  very  extraordinary  case  of  this  kind. 
The  patient  was  a  child  only  of  a  few  days  old,  and 
had  a  tumor  on  his  head  about  the  size  of  a  common 
tea-cup,  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  bladder  dis- 
tended with  water ;  near  the  apex  was  a  small  opening, 
through  which  a  bloody  serum  was  discharged.  In 
other  respects  the  child  was  healthy.  No  application 
was  used  but  a  piece  of  linen  dipped  in  brandy.  The 
tumor  continued  to  increase  for  many  months;  at  the 
end  of  which  time,  the  membrane  containing  the  wa- 
ter appeared  equally  thick  with  the  other  part  of  the 
scalp,  except  one  place  about  the  size  of  a  shilling, 
which  continued  thin,  and  at  times  appeared  as  if  it 
would  burst.  He  continued  in  this  situation  for  about 
seventeen  months,  when  the  circumference  of  the 
head  was  20  inches,  the  base  16|,  the  middle  18|, 
and  from  the  base  to  the  apex, near  8|.  The  water 
was  then  drawn  off,  and  the  child  died  in  two  days. 
Almost  all  other  cases  of  this  description  have  proved 
fatal  ;  the  sutures  of  the  skull  generally  give  way, 
and  the  whole  external  part  of  the  head  is  equally  en- 
larged :  but  in  the  instance  just  now  given,  there  was 
a  deficiency  of  part  of  the  bo^es.    Although,  how- 
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ever,  in  some  instances  where  the  head  is  thus  enlarged 
to  an  enormous  size,  the  water  is  exterior  to  the  brain, 
and  therefore  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  hydroce- 
-  phalus  exterior,  yet  much  more  frequently,  in  those 
instances  where  there  is  a  manifest  separation  of  the 
bones  of  the  cranium  at  the  sutures,  the  water  is  still 
contained  within  t|he  ventricles  ;  and  accordingly  the 
disease  may  be  much  more  properly  distinguished  into 
the  acute  and  chronic  hydrocephalus,  than,  as  is  com- 
monly done,  into  the  internal  and  external.  Al- 
though the  latter  be  much  slower  in  its  progress, 
sometimes  subsisting  even  for  years,  yet  it  is  equal- 
ly difficult  of  cure  with  the  former,  and  very  often 
it  proves  fatal  in  a  few  days,  if  the  water  be  drawn 
off  by  an  artificial  opening,  which  may  very  easily 
be  performed  by  a  mere  puncture  Avith  a  common 
lancet,  without  (as  some  say)  any  immediate  hazard 
from  the  operation  itself,  although  the  water  be  lodged 
in  the  ventricles  ;  for  these  are  distended  to  an  enor- 
mous size,  and  the  substance  of  the  brain  almost 
totally  destroyed,  so  that  hardly  any  thing  is  to  be 
punctured  but  membranes.  On  this  subject  Dr.  Monro 
says, — "  If,  indeed,  the  water  is  situated  between 
the  dura  mater  and  surface  of  the  brain,  and  of  course 
between  the  spinal  marrow  and  its  sheath  from  the 
dura  mater,  a  case  which,  perhaps,  more  rarely 
happens  than  is  generally  supposed ;  or  if,  from  a 
very  evident  fluctuation,  chiefly  about  the  bregma, 
we  strongly  suspect  this  to  be  the  case,  it  will,  pro- 
bably, be  adviseable  to  give  the  patient  the  only, 
though  small,  chance  of  cure  by  the  operation." 

HY'DROGEN,  (from  vSwp,  water,  and  yivoi^ai,  to 
become,  or  yevvaw,  to  produce,  because  with  oxigen  it 
produces  water).  It  is  a  simple  or  elementary  substance 
not  perceptible  to  the  senses,  but  known  only  by  its 
combinations.  Its  property  of  burning  with  vital  air 
has  also  caused  it  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
injlammable  air.  This  kind  '  of  gas  has  been  procured 
long  since  :  the  famous  philosophical  candle  attests  the 
antiquity  of  the  discovery  ;  and  the  celebrated  Hales 
obtained  from  most  vegetables  an  air  which  took  fire. 
It  may  be  extracted  from  all  bodies  iu  which  it  is  a  con- 
stituent part ;  but  the  purest  is  that  aff"orded  by  the  de- 
composition of  water,  and  it  is  this  fluid  which  usually 
aff"ords  it  in  our  laboratories.  For  this  purpose  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  iron,  or  zinc  ;  the  wa- 
ter, which  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  the  acid,  is  decom- 
posed on  the  metal ;  its  oxigen  combines  with  it, 
while  the  hydrogen  gas  escapes.  This  explanation, 
however  contrary  to  the  ancient  notion,  is  not  the  less 
a  demonstrated  truth  ;  in  fact,  the  metal  exists  in  the 
state  of  an  oxid  by  its  sulphuric  acid,  as  may  be  proved 
by  precipitating  it  with  pure  vegetable  alkali.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  acid  itself  is  not  at  all  decomposed  ; 
so  that  the  oxigen  gas  cannot  have  been  afforded  to 
the  iron  but  by  the  water.  Water  may  be  decomposed 
likewise  still  more  directly  by  throwing  it  upon  iron 
strongly  heated  :  and  hydrogen  gas  may  be  obtained 
by  causing  water  to  pass  through  a  tube  of  iron  ignited 
to  a  white  heat.  This  gas  may  also  be  extracted  by 
the  simple  distillation  of  vegetables.  It  is  likewise 
produced  by  vegetable  fermentation,  and  animal  pu- 


trefaction. The  properties  of  hydrogen  gas  are  the 
following.  It  has  a  disagreeable,  stinking  odour. 
But  Mr.  Kirwan  has  observed,  that  when  it  is  extracted 
over  mercury,  it  has  scarcely  any  smell.  It  contains 
half  its  weight  of  water,  and  loses  its  smell  the  mo- 
ment it  is  deprived  of  this  additional  substance.  He 
has  likewise  observed,  that  the  volume  of  this  gas  is 
one-eighth  larger  when  received  over  water,  than  when 
received  over  mercury.  These  observations  seem  to 
prove,  that  the  offensive  smell  of  this  gas  arises  only 
from  the  water  which  it  holds  in  solution. 

This  kind  of  gas  is  not  proper  for  respiration.  It 
has  been  asserted  by  the  abbe  Fontana  that  he  could 
not  take  more  than  three  inspirations  of  this  air,  and 
the  count  Morrozo  has  proved  that  animals  perish  in  it  in 
a  quarter  of  a  minute.  But  on  the  contrary,  several 
northern  chemists  have  affirmed,  in  consequence  of  ex- 
periments made  on  themselves,  that  hydrogen  gas 
might  be  respired  without  danger;  and  the  unfortunate 
Pilatre  de  Rozier,  some  years  since,  filled  his  lungs  with 
it  at  Paris,  and  set  it  on  fire  during  the  expiration, 
which  formed  a  very  curious  jet  of  flame.  When  he 
was  informed  that  the  abbe  Fontana  had  objected  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  Swedish  chemists,  he  answered,  by 
mixing  one-ninth  of  atmospherical  air  with  very  pure 
hydrogen  gas,  and  respiring  the  mixture  as  usual ;  how- 
ever, when  he  attempted  to  set  it  on  fire,  the  conse- 
quence was  a  sudden  and  dreadful  explo"Bion.  This 
opposition  of  opinions,  and  contradiction  of  experi- 
ments, respecting  a  phenomenon  which  seemed  capable 
of  unanswerable  decision  by  one  single  trial,  induced 
professor  Chaptal  to  have  recourse  to  experiments  to  fix 
his  own  ideas  on  this  curious  subject. 

He  found  tha^  birds,  successively  placed  in  a  vessel  of 
hydrogen  gas,  died  without  producing  the  smallest  per- 
ceptible change  upon  the  gas  itself.  Frogs,  placed  in 
forty  inches  of  hydrogen  gas,  died  in  the  space  of  three 
hours  and  a  half :  while  others  lived  fifty-five  hours  in 
oxigen  gas  and  atmospheric  air;  and  when  he  took 
them  out  still  living,  the  air  was  neither  vitiated  nor  di- 
minished. Numerous  experiments  which  he  made  upon 
these  animals,  have  led  him  to  observe,  that  they  have 
the  faculty  of  stopping  their  respiration,  when  placed 
in  any  noxious, gas,  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  inspire 
only  once  or  twice,  and  afterward  suspend  every  func- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  respiratory  organ.  lie  has  also 
since  found  that  these  animals  are  not  reduced  into  a 
putrid  mass  by  remaining  in  hydrogen  gas,  as  has 
been  affirmed.  The  fact  which  may  have  imposed  on 
those  chemists  who  related  the  circumstance,  is,  thafc 
frogs  are  often  enveloped  in  a  mucus  or  sanies,  which 
appears  to  cover  them  ;  but  they  exhibit  the  same  phe- 
nomenon in  all  the  gases.  This  excellent  philosopher  and 
chemist,  after  haying  tried  the  hydrogen  gas  upon  ani- 
mals, determined  to  respire  it  himself  ;  and  he  found: 
that  the  same  volume  of  this  air  might  be  several  times 
respired  without  any  danger.  But  he  observed  that  the 
gas  was  not  changed  by  these  operations ;  whence  he 
concluded  that  it  is  not  respirable  :  for,  if  it  were,  it 
would  suffer  a  change  in  the  lungs,  the  object  of  re_ 
spiration  not  being  confined  to  the  reception  and  emis_ 
sion  of  a  fluid  merely  ;  it  is  a  function  much  more  no^ 
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?>Ie,  more  interesting,  and  vnors  intiraafely  connected 
with  the  animal  economy. 

He  thinks  that  we  ought  to  consider  the  lungs  as  an 
organ  which  is  nourished  by  the  air,  digesting  that  which 
is  presented  to  it,  retaining  the  beneficial,  and  reject- 
ing the  noxious  part.  Since  therefore  inflammable  air 
can  be  respired  several  successive  times  without  danger 
to  the  individual,  and  without  any  alteration  or  change 
in  itself,  it  may  be  concluded  indeed  that  it  is  not  a 
poison,  but  it  cannot  be  considered  as  an  air  essentially 
proper  to  respiration. 

It  has  been  found  that  hydrogen  gas  is  not  com- 
bustible alone ;  that  it  does  not  burn  but  by  the  con- 
currence of  oxigen.  If  a  vessel  filled  with  this  gas 
be  reversed,  and  a  lighted  taper  be  presented  to  it, 
the  hydrogen  gas  is  found  to  burn  at  the  surface  of 
the  vessel  ;  but  the  candle  is  extinguished  the  moment 
it  is  plunged  lower.  The  most  inflammable  bodies, 
such  as  phosphorus,  do  not  burn  in  an  atmosphere 
of  this  kind  of  gas.  It  is  well  known  that  hydrogen 
gas  is  lighter  than  common  air.  One  cubic  foot  of 
atmospheric  air  Aveighs  seven,  hundred  and  twenty 
grains  ;  a  cubic  foot  of  hydrogen  gas  weighs  seventy- 
two  grains.  The  barometer  being  at  29'  9,  and  the 
thermometer  60°  of  Fahrenheit,  Mr.  Kirwan  found  the 
weight  of  this  air  to  be  to  that  of  common  air,  as  eighty- 
four  to  one  thousand;  consequently,  it  was  about 
twelve  times  as  light.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  very 
much,  because  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  it  constantly  of 
the  same  degree  of  purity.  That  which  is  extracted 
from  vegetables  contains  the  carbonic  acid  and  oil, 
which  increase  its  weight.  The  levity  of  hydrogen  gas 
has  caused  certain  philosophers  to  presume,  that  it 
ought  to  arrive  at  and  occupy  the  superior  part  of  the 
atmosphere;  and,  upon  this  supposition,  the  most 
brilliant  conjectures  have  been  made  respecting  the  in- 
fluence which  a  stratum  of  this  gas,  predominating 
over  the  rest  of  the  atmosphere,  ought  to  produce  in 
meteorology.  They  do  not  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  aware,  that  this  continual  loss  of  matter  is  not 
agreeable  to  the  wise  economy  of  nature.  They  did 
observe  that  this  gas,  during  its  ascent  in  the  air,  com- 
bines with  other  bodies,  more  especially  the  oxigen, 
and  that  water  and  other  products  are  the  result ;  the 
knowledge  of  which  might  eventually  lead  to  that  of 
most  meteors.  The  theory  of  balloons,  or  aerostatic 
machines,  is  founded  on  this  levity  of  the  hjdrogcn 
gas. 

-  This  gas  exhibits  various  characters,  according  to  its 
degree  of  purity,  and  the  nature  of  the  substances 
which  are  mixed  with  it.  It  seldom  happens  that  it 
can  be  produced  pure.  That  which  is  afforded  by 
vegetables  contains  oil  and  the  carbonic  acid.  The  in- 
flammable air  of  marshes  is  mixed  with  a  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid ;  and  that  which  is  afforded 
by  the  decomposition  of  pyrites  sometimes  holds  sul- 
phur  in  solution.  The  colour  of  hydrogen,  when  set 
on  fire,  varies  according  to  its  mixtures.  One-third 
of  the  air  of  the  lungs,  mixed  with  the  inflammable  air 
of  pit-coal,  affords  aflame  of  a  blue' colour;  inflamma- 
ble air  mixed  with  nitrous  air  affords  a  green  colour  ; 
the  vapour  of  ether  affords  a  white  flame.  The  various 


mixtures  of  these  gases,  and  the  degree  of  compres- 
sion to  which  they  are  subjected,  when  expressed  out 
of  an  aperture  in  order  to  burn  them,  have,  in  the 
hands  of  certain  operators,  afforded  very  agreeable 
illuminations,  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  learned 
and  curious. 

This  kind  of  gas  possesses  the  property  of  dissolv- 
ing sulphur;  but  in  this  case  it  contracts  a  stinking 
smell,  and  forms  hepatic  gas.  Mr.  Gcngembre  put 
sulphur  into  inverted  vessels  filled  with  hydrogen  gas, 
and  dissolved  it  by  means  of  the  burning-glass.  The 
hydrogen  gas,  by  this  treatment,  obtained  all  the  cha- 
racteristic properties  of  hepatic  gas.  The  formation 
of  this  gas  is  almost  always  an  effect  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  water;  for,  in  fact,  the  alkaline  sulphures, 
or  livers  of  sulphur,  do  not  emit  any  disagreeable  smell 
while  they  are  dry;  but  the  moment  they  are  moist- 
ened, an  abominable  smell  is  perceived,  and  the  sul- 
phate  of  potass,  or  vitriolated  kali,  begins  to  be 
formed.  These  phenomena  prove  that  the  water  is 
decomposed  ;  that  one  of  its  principles  unites  to  the 
sulphur,  and  volatilizes  it,  while  the  other  combines 
with  the  alkali  and  forms  a  more  fixed  product. 

We  can  obtain  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas  by  dis- 
solving the  sulphures  or  hepars  in  acids  ^  and  those 
acids  in  which  the  oxigen  is  most  adherent  disengage 
the  greatest  quantity.  The  muriatic  acid  produces 
twice  as  mueh  as  the  sulphuric;  and  that  which  is  pro-» 
duced  by  this  last,  burns  w  ith  a  blue  flame ;  but  that 
which  is  disengaged  by  the  muriatic  acid,  burns  with  a 
yellowish  white  Ifame.  Scheele  has  taught  us  the  means 
of  obtaining  this  gas  in  great  abundance,  by  decompos- 
ing artificial  pyrites,  formed  by  three  parts  of  iron  and 
one  of  sulphur,  to  which  some  vitriolic  acid  is  added. 
The  natural  decomposition  of  pyrites  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  also  produced  this  gas,  which  escapes  with 
certain  waters,  and  communicates  virtues  of  a  parti- 
cular kind  to  them. 

In  fine,  the  most  general  properties  of  these  gases 
are :  their  rendering  the  white  metals  black ;  their 
being  improper  for  respiration  ;  their  imparting  a 
green  colour  to  syrup  of  violets ;  their  burning  with 
a  light  blue  flame,  and  depositing  sulphur  by  this  com- 
bustion ;  their  mixing  with  the  oxigen  gas  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  and  forming  water ;  at  the  same  time  that 
the  sulphur,  before  held  in  solution,  falls  down  :  it 
is  from  this  circumstance  that  sulphur  is  found  in  the 
channels  of  hepatic  waters,  though  their  analysis  does 
not  show  the  existence  of  an  atom  of  that  substance 
held  in  solution;  their  impregnating  water,  and  being 
sparingly  soluble  in  that  fluid  ;  while  heat  or  agitation 
is  capable  of  dissipating  them  again.  It  is  obvious  also, 
that  the  air  which  burns  at  the  surface  of  certain 
springs,  and  forms  what  is  known  by  the  name  of 
burning  spritigs,  .consists  of  hydrogen  gas  holding 
phosphorus  in  solution.  This  last  has  the  smell  of 
putrid  fish,  and  several  springs  of  the  kind  have  been 
discovered.  The  ignes  fatui,  which  glide  along  bury- 
ing.grounds,  and  other  places,  are  also  phenomena  of 
the  same  nature. 

HY'DROGEN,  SULPHURATED.  See  Sulpiiu» 

RAXED  HYDROGEN  GAS. 
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HYDROLA'PATHUM,  (vS^oKxitx^ov,  from  vSxp, 
ieater,  and  Xocirakv,  the  dock),  also  called  lierba 
Britannica,  and  Lapaihum  aquaticum ;  the  common 
•w  atei  -dock.  Rumex  hydrolapathum,  floribus  herma- 
pkroditis,  valvulis  iniegris  graniferis,  foliis  lanceolatis. 
Hudson's  Flor.  Angl.  Rumex  aquuticus,  Linn.  Class, 
Hexandria.  Order,  Trigynia.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  manifest  considerable  acidity,  and  are  said  to 
possess  a  laxative  quality.  The  root  is  powerfully 
astringent,  and  was  formerly  much  employed,  both  ex- 
ternally and  internally,  for  the  cure  of  some  diseases  of 
the  skin,  as  scurvy,  lepra,  &c.  for  which  purposes  it 
is  even  now  used  on  the  Continent.  The  root,  pow- 
dered, is  said  (o  be  a  good  dentrifice. 

HY'DROMEL,  (uJpo/^sXi,  from  v^wp,  zaaier,  and 
(xeAi,  7)iel,  honey);  a  composition  of  Avater  and  honey, 
formerly  used  as  a  medicine. 

HYDROME'TRA,  (vScofj^sTpa,  from  v^oj^,  wafer, 
and  fj-yjrpa,,  the  womb),  dropsy  of  the  uterus  ;  a  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  cachexiai,  and  order  intumescentiae, 
of  Cullen.  There  is  a  swelling  of  the  hypogastric 
region  in  this  case;  but  the  fluctuation  is  very  obscure. 
It  must  be  considered  as  a  very  rare  disease,  and  one 
that  can  with  difficulty  be  ascertained,  or  cured  when 
known  to  exist. 

IIYDRO'MPHALOS,  (vSpoiJ^cpccXo;,  from  vSoup,  water, 
and  OjaipaAof,  the  navel);  a  tumor  of  the  navel,  con- 
taining water. 

HYDROPHO^BIA,  (vSgofo'Sia,  from  vSujp,  water, 
and  <potscju,  tofearj,  dread  of  water;  properly  a  symp- 
tom which  occurs  in  the  rabies  canina,  or  canine  mad- 
ness. Dr.  Cullen  has  arranged  it  under  tlie  class  neu- 
roses, and  order  spasmi.  He  has  been  blamed,  however, 
for  employing  the  term  hydrophobia  as  a  generic  name, 
under  which  canine  madness  is  included:  and  it  must 
be  allowed,  that  the  dread  of  water,  M'hile  it  is  not  uni- 
versal, is  also  a  symptom  occurring  only  late  in  the 
disease,  at  least  in  the  greater  number  of  cases.  Per- 
haps his  arrangement  would  have  been  less  exception- 
able, if,  following  Linnffius,  he  had  adopted  rabies  as 
a  generic  term,  and  had  distinguished  this  particular 
species  by  the  epithet  of  canina  contagiosa,  or  the 
like.  Disputes,  however,  about  names,  are  in  gene- 
ral not  very  important;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that  the  affection  now  to  be  treated  of  is  canine  mad- 
ness, or  that  disease  which  arises  from  the  bite  of  a 
mad  animal. 

This  disease  commonly  does  not  make  its  attack  till 
a  considerable  time  after  the  bite.  In  some  few  instan- 
ces it  has  commenced  in  seven  or  eight  days  from  the 
accident ;  but  generally  the  patient  continues  in  health 
for  20,  SO,  or  40  days,  or  even  much  longer.  The 
bite,  if  not  prevented,  will  in  general  be  healed  long 
before  that  time,  frequently  with  the  greatest  ease; 
though  sometimes  it  resists  all  kind  of  healing  applica- 
tions, and  forms  a  running  iilcer,  which  discharges  a 
quantity  of  matter  for-  many  days.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  nearer  the  wounded  place  is  to  the  salivary 
glands,  the  sooner  the  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  ap- 
pear.  The  approach  of  the  disease  is  known  by  the 
eicatrix  of  the  wound  becoming  high,  hard,  and  ele- 
vated, and  by  a  peculiar  sense  of  pricking  at  the  part; 


pains  shoot  from  it  towards  the  throat ;  sometimes  it  is 
surrounded  with  livid  or  red  streaks,  and  seems  to  be 
in  a  state  of  inflammation  ;  though  frequently  there  if 
nothing  remarkable  to  be  observed  about  it.  The  pa- 
tient  becomes  melancholy,  loves  solitude,  and  has 
sickness  at  stomach.  Sometimes  the  peculiar  symptom 
of  the  disease,  the  dread  of  water,  comes  on  all  at 
once.  We  have  an  instance  of  one  who,  having  taken 
a  vomit  of  ipecacuanha,  for  the  sickness  he  felt  at  his 
stomach,  was  seized  with  the  hydrophobia  in  the  time 
he  was  drinking  the  ■warm  water.  Sometimes  the  dis. 
ease  begins  like  a  common  sore  throat  ;  and  the  sore- 
ness daily  increasing,  the  hydrophobic  symptoms  show 
themselves  like  a  convulsive  spasm  of  the  muscles  of 
the  fauces.  In  others,  the  mind  sctms  to  be  primarily 
affected,  and  the  sick  have  a  real  dread  of  water  or  any 
liquid,  before  they  try  whether  they  can  swallow  it  or 
not.  Dr.  James,  in  his  Treatise  on  Canine  Madness, 
says,  a  boy  sent  out  to  fill  two  bottles  with  water, 
was  so  territied  by  the  noise  of  the  liquid  running  into 
them,  that  he  fled  into  the  house,  crying  out  that  he 
was  bewitched.  He  mentions  also  the  case  of  a  farmer, 
who,  going  to  draw  some  ale  from  a  cask,  was  ter- 
rified  to  such  a  degree  at  its  running  into  the  vessel, 
that  he  ran  out  in  great  haste  with  the  spigot  in  his 
hand.  But  in  Avhatever  manner  this  symptom  comes 
on,  it  is  certain  that  the  most  painful  sensations  accomw 
pany  every  attempt  to  swallow  liquids.  Nay,  the  bare 
sight  of  water,  of  a  looking-glass,  of  any  thing  clear 
or  pellucid,  will  give  the  utmost  uneasiness,  or  even 
throw  the  paiient  into  convulsions. 

With  regard  to  the  affection  of  the  mind  itself  in 
this  disease,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  patients  are 
deprived  of  reason.  Some  have,  merely  by  the  dint 
of  resolution,  conquered  the  dread  of  Avater,  though 
they  never  could  conquer  the  convulsive  motions  which 
the  contact  of  liquids  occasioned:  ivhile  this  resolution 
has  been  of  no  avail  ;  for  the  convulsions  and  other 
symptoms  increasing,  have  almost  always  destroyed  the 
unhappy  sufferers. 

In  this  disease  there  seems  to  be  9,n  extreme  sensibi- 
lity and  irritability  of  the  nervous  system.  The  eyes 
cannot  bear  the  light,  or  the  sight  of  any  thing  white; 
the  least  touch  or  motion  offends  them  ;  and  they  want 
to  be  kept  as  quiet,  and  in  as  dark  a  place,  as  possible. 
Some  complain  of  the  coldness  of  the  air,  frequently 
when  it  is  really  warm.  Others  complain  of  violent 
heat,  and  have  a  great  desire  for  cold  air,  which  yet 
never  fails  to  increase  the  symptoms.  In  all  there  is  a 
great  flow  of  viscid  saliva  into  the  mouth,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly troublesome  to  the  patient,  as  it  has  the 
same  elfect  upon  the  fauces  that  other  liquids  have. 
This,  therefore,  is  perpetually  blown  off  with  vi  olence, 
which,  in  a  patient  of  Dr.  Fothergill's,  occasioned  a 
noise  not  unlike  the  hollow  barking  of  a  dog,  and, 
which  he  conjectures,  raight  have  given  rise  to  the 
common  notion  that  hjdrophobous  patients  bark  like 
dogs.  They  have  an  insatiable  thirst,  but  arc  unable 
to  get  down  any  drink,  except  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty ;  though  sometimes  they  can  swallow  bread  soaked 
in  liquids,  slices  of  oranges,  oi  other  fruits.  There  is 
a  pain  under  the  scrobiculus  cordii^  as  iiv  the  tetanus  ; 
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and  the  patients  mournfully  point  to  tliat  place  as  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Vaiighan  is  of  opinion  that  it 
is  this  pain,  rather  than  any  diSlculty  in  swallowing, 
which  dsstresscs  the  patient  on  every  attempt  to  drink. 
The  voice  is  commonly  plaintive  and  mournful  ;  but 
Dr.  Vaughan  tells  us,  that  there  is  a  mixture  of  fierce- 
ness and  timidity  in  the  countenance  which  he  cannot 
describe,  but  by  which  he  could  know  a  hydrophobous 
person  without  asking  any  questions. 

In  this  affection,  indeed,  the  symptoms  are  so  vari- 
ous, that  they  cannot  bo  enumerated  :  for  we  seldom 
read  two  cases  of  hydrophobia  which  do  not  diifer 
very  remarkably  in  this  respect.  Some  seem  to  have, 
at  times,  a  furious  delirium,  and  an  inclination  to  spit 
at  or  bite  the  by-standers;  Avhiie  others  show  no  such 
inclination,  but  will  even  suffer  people  to  wipe  the  in- 
side  of  their  mouths,  with  the  corner  of  an  handker- 
chief, in  order  to  clear 'away  the  viscid  saliva  which  is 
ready  to  suffocate  them.  In  some  male  patients,  there 
is  an  iuYoluntary  erection  of  the  penis,  and  emission 
of  the  semen  ;  and  the  urine  is  forced  away  by  the 
frequent  return  of  the  spasms.  In  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Wolf,  of  Warsaw,  to  Henry  Baker,  F.  R.  S.  dated 
Warsaw,  Sept.  26th,  1776,  we  have  the  following  me- 
lancholy account  of  the  cases  of  five  persons  who  died 
of  the  hydrophobia :  "  None  of  them  quite  lost  their 
right  senses  ;  but  they  were  all  talking  without  inter- 
mission, praying,  lamenting,  despairing,  cursing,  sigh- 
ing, spitting  a  frothy  saliva,  screeching,  sometimes 
belching,  retching,  but  rarely  vomiting.  Every  mem- 
ber is  convulsed  by  fits,  but  most  violently  from  the 
navel  up  to  the  breast  and  oesophagus.  The  fit  comes 
on  every  quarter  of  an  hour;  the  fauces  are  not  red, 
nor  the  tongue  dry.  The  pulse  is  not  at  all  feverish  ; 
and  when  the  fit  is  over,  nearly  like  a  healthy  pulse. 
The  face  grows  pale,  then  brown,  and  during  the  fit 
almost  black  ;  the  lips  livid  ;  the  head  is  drowsy,  and 
the  ears  tingling  :  the  nrine  limpid.  At  last  they  grow 
■weary  ;  the  fits  are  les;.  violent,  and  cease  towards  the 
end  ;  the  pulse  becomes  weak,  intermittent,  and  not 
very  quick;  they  sweat,  and  at  last  the  whole  body 
becomes  cold.  They  compose  themselves  quietly,  as 
if  to  get  sleep,  and  so  they  expire.  The  blood  drawn 
a  few  hours  before  death  appears  good  in  every  respect. 
A  general  observation  was,  that  the  lint  and  dressings 
of  the  wounds,  even  when  dry,  were  always  black, 
and  that  when  the  pus  was  very  good  in  colour  and 
appearance."  In  one  of  Dr.  Wolf's  patients,  who  re- 
covered, the  blood  stunk  intolerably  as  it  was  drawn 
from  a  vein  ;  and  one  of  Dr.  Vaughan's  patients  com- 
plained of  an  intolerable  fetid  smell  proceeding  from 
the  wounded  part,  though  nobody  but  himself  could 
perce!»eit.  In  general,  the  violent  convulsions  cease 
a  short  time  before  death  ;  and  even  the  hydrophobia 
goes  off,  so  that  the  patients  can  drink  freely.  But 
this  does  not  always  happen  ;  for  Dr.  Vaughan  men- 
tions  the  case  of  a  patient,  in  whom,  "  when  he  had 
in  appearance  ceased  to  breathe,  the  spasmus  cynicus 
was  observable,  with  an  odd  convulsive  motion  in  the 
muscles  of  the  face  ;  and  the  strange  contrariety  which 
took  place  in  the  action  of  these  produced  the  most 
horrid  assemblage  of  features  that  can  well  be  coa- 


ceired.  Of  this  patient  also  it  was  remarkable,  that 
in  the  last  hours  of  his. life  he  ceased  to  call  foi-  drink, 
which  had  been  his  constant  request ;  but  was  perpetu- 
ally  asking  for  something  to  eat." 

The  hydrophobia  seems  to  be  a  symptom  peculiar  to 
the  human  race ;  for  the  mad  animals  which  communi- 
cate the  infection,  do  not  seem  to  have  any  dread  of 
water.  Dr.  Wolf,  in  the  letter  above  quoted,  says,  in 
general,  that  cattle  bit  at  the  same  rime,  and  by  the 
same- animal  (a  mad  wolf),  which  bit  the  persons  whose 
cases  he  related,  died  nearly  with  the  same  frightful 
raging  as  the  men  ;  but  says  nothing  of  their  having 
any  hydrophobia  :  nay.  Dr.  James  and  some  others 
assert,  that  the  hydrophobia  is  not  always  an  attend- 
ant on  rabies  canina  in  the  human  race;  and  indeed 
it  is  certain  that  the  disease  has  proved  mortal  after 
this  terrible  symptom  has  been  removed.  With  regard 
to  the  symptoms  of  madness  in  dogs,  they  are  very 
equivocal ;  and  those  particularly  enumerated  by  some 
authors,  are  only  such  as  might  be  expected  in  dogs 
much  heated  or  agitated,  by  being  violently  pursued 
and  struck.  One  symptom  indeed,  if  it  could  be  de- 
pended upon,  would  determine  the  matter  :  it  is  said 
that  all  other  dogs  avoid  and  run  away  from  one  that 
is  mad  ;  and  even  large  dogs  will  not  attack  one  of  the 
smallest  size  that  is  infected  with  this  disease.  Upon 
this  supposition,  they  point  out  a  method  of  discover- 
ing whether  a  dog  who  has  been  killed  was  I'eally  mad 
or  not ;  namely,  by  rubbing  a  piece  of  meat  along  the 
inside  of  his  mouth,  and  then  offering  it  to  a  sound 
dog.  If  the  latter  eats  it,  it  is  a  sign  the  dog  was  not 
mad  ;  but  if  he  rather  rejects  it,  with  a  kind  of  ^  howl- 
ing noise,  it  is  certain  that  he  was.  Dr.  James  tells 
us,  that  among  dogs  the  disease  is  infectious  to  others 
in  the  same  place  ;  and  that,  after  a  kennel  has  been 
OQce  infected,  the  dogs  put  into  it  will  be,  for  a  con- 
siderable time  afterwards,  in  danger  of  going  mad  also. 
An  odd  remedy  he  proposes,  is^  to  keep  geese  for  some 
time  in  the  kennel.  He  rejects  as  false,  the  opinion 
that  dogs  when  going  mad  will  not  bark ;  though  he 
owns,  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  change  in  their 
bark,  which  becomes  hoarse  and  hollow. 

In  no  disease  whatever  are  we  more  at  a  loss  to  dis- 
cover the  causes,  than  in  the  hydrophobia.  In  dogs, 
foxes,  and  woUes,  it  seems  to  come  on  spontaneously; 
though  this  is  contested  by  some  authors.  We  know, 
that  the  causes  commonly  assigned,  viz.  heat,  feeding 
upon  putrid  flesh,  want  of  water,  &c.  are  not  suf- 
ficient for  producing  this  affection.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  madness  is  more  frequent  among  dogs  in  the 
warm  than  In  the  cold  climates ;  nay,  in  the  island  of 
Antigua,  where  the  climate  is  very  hot,  and  the  water 
very  scarce,  this  distemper  has  never,  it  is  said,  been 
observed,  As  to  putrid  aliment,  it  seems  natural  for 
dogs  to  prefer  this  to  any  other,  and  they  have  been 
known  to  subsist  upon  it  for  a  long  time  without  any 
detriment.  For  these  reasons,  we  think  the  disease 
arises  from  a  specific  contagion,  like  the  small-pox 
and  mcask  s  among  the  human  race,  which,  being  once 
produced  by  causes  unknown,  continues  to  be  propa- 
gated by  the  intercourse  which  dogs  have  with  each 
Other,  as  the  diseases  just  mentioned  continue  to  be 
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propagated  among  the  human  race,  by  means  of  the 
intercourse  which  they  have  with  one  another. 

With  regard  to  the  immediate  cause  among  manldnd, 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  hydrophobia  is 
occasioned  by  the  saliva  of  the  mad  animal  being  mixed 
with  the  blood.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  can  ope- 
rate through  the  cuticle  ;  but,  when  that  is  rubbed 
off,  the  smallest  quantity  is  sufficient  to  communicate 
the  disease,  and  a  slight  scratch  with  the  teeth  of  a 
mad  animal  has  been  found  as  pernicious  as  a  large 
wound.  It  is  certain  also,  that  the  infection  has  been 
communicated  by  the  bites  of  dogs,  cats,  Avolves,  foxes, 
weasles,  swine,  and  even  cocks  and  hens,  when  af- 
fected with  rabies.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
distemper  is  communicable  from  one  hydrophobous 
person  to  another,  by  means  of  the  bite,  or  any  other 
way.  Dr.  Vaughan  inoculated  a  dog  with  the  saliva 
of  a  hydrophobous  child,  but  the  animal  continued 
free  from  disease  for  three  months ;  and  though  the 
doctor  promised  to  inform  the  public  if  it  should  hap- 
pen to  occur  afterwards,  nothing  in  the  affirmative  ap- 
peared on  that  subject.  A  nurse  also  frequently  kissed 
the  child  during  this  time  of  his  disorder,  but  no  bad 
consequence  ensued. 

When  we  attempt  to  investigate  the  nature  or  the 
cause  of  the  hydrophobia  by  dissections,  our  inquiries 
are  commonly  disappointed.  In  two  bodies  opened 
by  Dr.  Vaughan,  there  was  not  the  least  morbid  ap- 
pearance: in  the  very  fauces,  where  we  might  have 
expected  that  the  disease  would  have  shown  itself  most 
evidently,  there  was  not  the  least  appearance  even  of 
inflammation.  The  stomach,  intestines,  diaphragm, 
oesophagus,  &c.  were  all  in  a  natural  state ;  neither  do 
we  find  in  authors  of  credit  any  certain  accounts  of 
morbid  appearances  in  the  bodies  of  hydrophobous 
persons  after  death.  Dr.  Vaughan  therefore  concludes, 
that  the  poison  acts  upon  the  nervous  system  ;  and  is 
BO  wholly  confined  to  it,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther  the  qualities  of  the  blood  are  altered  by  it  or  not; 
and  that  it  acts  upon  the  nerves  by  impairing  and  dis- 
turbing their  functions  to  such  a  degree  as  speedily  to 
end  in  a  total  extinction  of  the  vital  principle.  As 
to  the  difficulty  in  swallowing,  generally  believed  to 
accompany  the  dread  of  water,  he  treats  it  as  a  mis- 
representation, as  well  as  that  the  oesophagus,  with  the 
muscles  subservient  to  deglutition,  are  especially  con- 
cerned in  this  disease.  The  principal  foundation  of  the 
evil,  he  thinks,  rests  on  a  morbid  sensibility,  both  of 
the  external  and  internal  fauces.  For  the  sight  of  a 
liquid,  or  the  application  ef  any  substance  to  the  in- 
ternal fauces,  but  more  especially  of  a  fluid,  instantly 
excites  the  most  painful  feelings.  Nay,  the  same  symp- 
toms are  produced  by  touching  the  external  fauces  with 
a  fluid,  or  by  the  contact  of  cold  air  with  these  parts; 
and  nearly  in  as  great  a  degree.  But  a  solid  or  a  fluid 
substance  being  conveyed  into  the  oesophagus,  the 
transit  into  the  stomach  is  accomplished  with  little  or 
no  impediment ;  so  that,  in  fact,  the  difficulty  is  sur- 
mounted before  the  patient  is  engaged  in  the  action  of 
swallowing.  Nor  is  the  excruciating  pain,  which  never 
fails  to  be  the  companion  of  every  attempt  to  drink, 
felt  in  the  fauces  and  throat;  it  is,  he  says,  at  the 
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scrohicuhis  cordis,  to  which  the  sufferer  applies  his 
hand.  From  this  last  circumstance,  therefore,  from  the 
presence  of  the  rims  sardonicus^  from  the  muscles  of 
the  abdomen  being  forcibly  contracted,  and  from  the 
sense  of  suffocation  -w  hich  seems  to  threaten  the  pa- 
tient with  immediate  death,  Dr.  Vaughan  has  been  led 
to  think,  that  in  the  hydrophobia  a  new  sympathy  is 
established  between  the  fauces,  the  diaphragm,  and  the 
abdominal  muscles. 

When  a  person  has  been  bitten,  the  appearance  of 
the  ensuing  hydrophobia  is  very  uncertain.  All  those 
who  are  so  bitten  do  not  fall  into  the  disease  ;  nay, 
Dr.  Vaughan  relates  that,  out  of  thirty  bit  by  a  mad 
dog,  only  one  was  seized  with  the  hydrophobia.  Dur- 
ing the  interval,  betwixt  the  bite  and  the  time  the 
disease  comes  on,  there  are  no  symptoms  by  which  we 
can  judge  whether  it  will  appear  or  not.  When  once 
it  has  made  its  appearance,  the  event  is  certainly  fatal. 
The  great  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  prevention,  are,  in 
the  first  place,  the  complete  removal  of  the  contagious 
matter  as  soon  as  possible ;  or,  secondly,  means  of 
destroying  it  at  the  part,  where  there  is  even  the 
slightest  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  not-  been  com-  ' 
pletely  removed.  Of  all  the  means  of  removal,  the 
completely  cutting  out  the  part  to  which  the  tooth  has 
been  applied,  is  unquestionably  the  most  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  This  practice,  therefore,  should  be 
had  recourse  to  as  soon  as  possible.  The  sooner  it  can 
be  accomplished  the  better.  But,  as  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that  a  peculiar  sensation  at  the  part  affected 
always  precedes  the  accession  of  the  disease,  even 
when  it  takes  place  at  a  late  period  after  the  bite, 
there  is  good  ground  for  believing,  that  a  complete 
removal  of  the  part  may  be  successful  even  after  a 
considerable  interval.  But,  besides  removal  of  the 
contagious  matter,  by  cutting  away  the  part  to  which 
it  is  attached,  this  should  be  promoted  by  careful  and 
long-continued  M'ashing  ;  which  may  be  done,  in  most 
instances,  before  a  proper  opportunity  can  be  had  of 
having  recourse  to  the  knife.  Cold  water  should  parti- 
cularly be  poured  upon  the  wound,  from  a  considerable 
height,  that  the  matter  may  be  washed  away  with  some 
force.  Even  after  removal  by  the  knife,  careful  wash- 
ing is  still  a  necessary  and  proper  precaution.  And 
after  both  these,  to  prevent,  as  far  as  can  be,  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  contagious  matter  lurking  about  the 
wounded  part,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  heal,  but  a 
discharge  of  matter  should  be  supported  for  the  space 
of  several  weeks,  by  ointment  with  cantharides,  ov 
escharotic  applications.  By  these  means  there  is, at  least, 
the  best  chance  of  removing  the  matter  at  a  sufficiently 
early  period  :  and  this  mode  of  prevention  seems  to  be 
of  more  consequence  than  all  others  put  together, 
which  have  hitherto  been  discovered.  But  besides  re- 
moval, prevention  may  also  be  attempted,  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  contagious  matter  at  the  part ;  and 
where  there  is  the  least  reason  to  think,  that  a  com- 
plete removal  has  not  been  obtained,  these  should  al- 
ways be  had  recourse  to.  With  this  intention,  the 
actual  cautery,  or  burning  with  gunpowder,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Indians,  have  been  employed  ;  and  the 
action  of  fire  is  probably  one  of  the  most  powerful 
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agents  that  can  be  used  for  this  purpose.  But  recourse 
has  also  been  had  to  washing  with  the  caustic  alkali, 
so  far  diluted  that  it  can  be  applied  with  safety  :  thi<, 
from  its  influence  as  a  solvent  of  animal  mucus,  af- 
fords some  chance  of  a  complete  removal  of  the  mat- 
ter, independent  of  any  influence  in  changing  its  na- 
ture. It  has  been  thought  also,  that  oil,  applied  to 
the  part,  may  be  of  service.  Bat  if  recourse  be  had 
to  it,  more  active  measures  should,  at  least,  be  pre- 
Tiously  employed  ;  and  even  then,  some  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  of  advantage  to  increase  the  activity  of  the 
unctuous  matter,  by  combining  it  with  mercury. 

These  means,  wc  are  inclined  to  think  most  likely 
to  prevent  the  action  of  this  contagion  on  the  system, 
after  it  has  been  applied  by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  animaL 
A  Tcry  great  variety  of  other  articles  indeed  have,  at 
ditferent  periods,  been  held  forth  as  infallible,  both  in 
the  prevention  and  cure  of  this  affection  ;  but  their 
reputation  has,  perhaps,  universally  depended  on  their 
Laving  been  given  to  people.  Avho,  though  really  bit 
by  a  mad  dog,  were  yet  not  infected  with  the  conta- 
gion  :  and  this  happily,  either  from  the  tooth  being 
covered  in  making  the  bite,  or  not  being  smeared  with 
contagious  matter,  an  occurrence  by  no  means  unfre- 
quent.  Mankind,  however,  even  from  the  earliest 
ages,  have  never  been  without  some  boasted  specific, 
"which  has  been  held  forth  as  an  infallible  remedy  for 
this  affection,  till  fatal  experience  demonstrated  the 
contrary.  Boerhaave  has  given  a  pretty  full  catalogue 
of  those  specifics,  from  the  days  of  Galen  to  his  own 
^  time:  and  concludes,  that  no  dependence  is  to  be  put 
in  any  of  them.  It  is  now,  therefore,  altogether  un- 
necessary to  take  notice  of  burnt  crabs,  the  hyaena's 
skin,  mithridate  with  tin,  the  liver  of  the  rabid  animal, 
bathing  in  the  sea,  the  Ormskirk  medicine,  Palma- 
rius"s  powder,  or  a  variety  of  other  pretended  reme- 
dies for  this  disease,  proved  by  experience  to  be  totally 
inefficacious. 

HYDROPHTHA'LMIA,  (-jcposixXyj^.,  from  v^xp, 
zcafer,  and  o<!;>ix>Mo;,  the  ei/ej,  a  name  given  to  two  dis- 
eases different  in  their  nature  and  consequences.  The 
one  is  a  mere  anasarcous  or  cedematous  swelling  of  the 
eye-lid  :  the  other,  the  true  hydrophthalmia,  which  is 
a  swelling  in  the  ball  of  the  eye,  from  too  great  a  col- 
lection of  the  vitreous  or  aqueous  humours,  by  which 
its  coats  are  unnaturallv  distended. 

HYDROPFPER,  (vif07r.irECi;,  from  i$^p,  zcater, 
and  iriTTssij,  pepper ;  so  called  from  its  biting  the 
tongue  when  chewed,  and  growing  also  in  marshy 
places),  biting  arsmart,  late-M'eed,  or  water-pepper  ; 
the  Poli/gonurn  Jii/dropfper,  Linn.  This  plant  is  very 
common  in  ditches  ;  the  leaves  have  an  acrid  burning 
taste,  and  seem  to  be  nearly  of  the  same  nature  with 
those  of  the  arum.  They  were  formerly  recommended 
as  possessing  antiseptic,  aperient,  diuretic  virtues,  and 
given  in  scurvy,  and  in  cachexies,  asthmas,  hypochon- 
driacal and  nephritic  complaints,  and  wandering  gout. 
The  fresh  leaves  have  been  applied  externally  as  a  sti- 
mulating cataplasm,  but  they  have  no  peculiar  excel- 
lence as  such. 

HYDROPS,  (uofcwv,  from  1,3X3,  zcater)  ;  a  dropsy. 
Any  species  off  dropsy  may  be  so  termed,  as  hydrops 


abdominis  or  ascites,  hydrops  ovarii,  thoracis,  cerebri, 
pericardii,  testis,  &c.  See  Ascites,  Hydrothorax, 
Hydrocephalus,  Anasarca,  Hydrocele,  Hydro- 
CARDT A,  Ovarium,  ice. 

HYDRORACHI'TIS,  (iSpooayjii;,  from  v^xp, 
tcafcr,  and  fxyj;,  the  spine),  or  spina  bifida;  a  small, 
soft,  fluctuating  tumor,  mostly  situated  on  the  lumbar 
vertebrse  of  new-born  children.  It  is  a  genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  class  cacliexice,  and  order  intumescent'tce  of 
Cullen,  and  is  always  incurable.  See  Spina  bifida. 

HYDROSA'RCA,  (^'jS^ogxcxx,  from  voms,  eatery 
and  trac?,  the  Jicsh )  ;  an  accumulation  of  water  in  the 
cellular  membrane.    See  Anasarca. 

HYDROSARCOCE'LE,  ( vSco;xoMy.r,\r„  from 
voMs,  zcater,  (raj^,  the  Jlesh,  and  xv;/!;,  a  tumor);  the 
sarcocele,  complicated  with  an  accumulation  of  water 
in  the  cellular  membrane. 

HYDRO-SULPHURET.    See  Hepatic  air. 

HYDRO-SULPHURE'TU]\I  STIBII  LUTEUM. 
See  Sulphur  antimoxti  pr.ecipitatum. 

HYDRO-SULPHURE'TLM  STIBII  RUBRUM, 
formerly  named  Kermes  jnineral.  This  remedy,  which 
is  a  sulphuret  of  antimony,  was  formerly  in  high  esti- 
mation as  an  expectorant,  sudorific,  and  antispasmo- 
dic, in  difficult  respiration,  rheumatism,  scrofula,  dis- 
eases of  the  skin,  &c.    See  Antimonium. 

HYDROTHO-'RAX,  {lopoU^x^,  from  v^iv§,  zcater, 
and  Sxp,^,  the  chkst),  hydrops  thoracis,  or  hydrops 
pectoris,  dropsy  of  the  chest ;  a  genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  cachexia,  and  order  intumescentice,  of  Cullen. 
This  affection,  particularly  with  respect  to  its  causes, 
is  in  many  circumstances  similar  to  other  kinds  of 
dropsy,  particularly  to  ascites.  But  from  the  situation 
of  the  water,  which  is  here  deposited  in  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  some 
peculiar  symptoms  will  occur.  Besides  the  common 
symptoms  of  dropsy,  paleness  of  the  countenance, 
scarcity  of  urine,  and  the  like,  this  disease  is,  in  some 
instances,  attended  with  a  fluctuation  of  water  within 
the  breast :  which,  when  it  does  occur,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  certain  distinguishing  mark  of  this  affec- 
tion. But  besides  this,  it  is  also  distinguished  by 
remarkable  affections  of  the  circulation  and  respiration 
with  which  it  is  attended. 

The  breathing  is  peculiarly  difficult,  especially  in  a 
recumbent  posture:  and  in  many  instances  patients 
cannot  breathe  with  tolerable  ease,  unless  when  sitting 
erect,  or  even  stooping  somewhat  forwards.  The  pulse 
is  very  irregular,  and  has  often  remarkable  intermis- 
sions. But  the  disease  has  been  thought  to  be  princi- 
pally characterised  by  a  sudden  starting  from  sleep,  in 
consequence  of  an  almost  inexpressible  uneasy  sensa- 
tion referred  to  the  breast,  and  attended  with  strong 
palpitation,  which  may  probably  arise  from  an  affection 
either  of  the  circulation  or  of  respiration. 

That  such  symptoms  are  common  attendants  of  this 
disease,  is  undeniable  :  and  they  are  certainly  the  best 
characteristics  of  this  affection  with  which  we  are  yet 
acquainted:  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  are  pre- 
sent in  some  cases  where  there  is  no  water  in  the 
breast:  and  that  in  other  instances  where  the  disease 
exists,  they  are  cither  altogether  wanting,  or  occur 
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only  in  a  TCry  slight  degree.  Certain  diagnostics,  there- 
fore, of  this  disease  still  remain  to  be  discovered. 

When  hydrothorax  is  present,  from  the  affection  of 
the  vital  functions  with  which  it  is  attended,  it  may 
readily  be  concluded  that  it  is  a  dangerous  disease,  and 
in  many  instances  it  proves  fatal.  The  cure,  as  far  as 
it  can  be  accomplished,  is  obtained  very  much  on  the 
same  principles  as  in  other  dropsies.  Here,  however, 
probably  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  diagnostics,  the 
artificial  abstraction  of  water,  by  paracentesis  of  the 
thorax,  is  less  frequently  had  recourse  to  than  in  as- 
cites; though,  in  some  instances,  after  other  means 
have  failed,  it  has  been  said  not  only  to  give  relief  of 
symptoms  highly  urgent,  particularly  dyspnoea,  but 
even  to  produce  a  complete  cure.  Benefit  is  often  ob- 
tained  from  an  artificial  discharge  of  water  by  the  ap- 
plication of  blisters  to  the  breast :  but  in  this,  as  well 
as  other  dropsies,  a  discharge  is  chiedy  effected  by  the 
natural  outlets,  particularly  from  the  use  of  cathartics 
and  diuretics.  In  this  species  of  dropsy,  more  per- 
haps than  in  any  other,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the 
digitalis  purpurea,  proposed  by  Dr.  Withering.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  medicine  often  operates  as 
a  powerful  diuretic,  and  produces  a  complete  evacua- 
tion of  water,  after  other  medicines  have  failed  ;  bnt 
from  its  influence  on  the  pulse,  which  it  renders  much 
slower,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  employ  ed  with 
the  greatest  possible  caution,  and  in  very  small  doses. 
See  Digitalis. 

HYGIE'NE,  (yyffivv;,  from  uyia^w,  to  be  in  heallh). 
Modern  physicians  have  applied  this  term  to  that  divi- 
sion of  thcrapeia  which  treats  of  the  diet  of  the  sick, and 
the  non-naturals.  The  ancient  physicians,  whose 
practice  was  confined  to  the  means  of  preserving  the 
health,  were  hence  denominated  hygienists. 

HYGROLO'GIA,  (yyjoAoyia,  from  yyfOf,  a  humour 
or  fluid,  and  Xoyo^,  a  discourse),  hygrology,  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  fluids. 

HYGRO'MA,  (uypww-a,  from  vyoo^,  a  liquid),  a 
name  given  to  an  encysted  tumor,  whose  contents  are 
either  serum,  or  a  fluid  like  lymph.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  these,  tumors  contain  hydatids.  Ilygro- 
matous  tumors  require  the  removal  of  the  cyst,  or  the 
destruction  of  its  secreting  surface  by  escharotics. 

HY'MEN,  (T/j(,->jy,  from  Hymen,  the  god  of  mar- 
riage, because  this  part  is  supposed  to  be  a  test  of  virgin 
purity  in  females)  ;  a  thin  membrane,  sometimes  cir- 
cular, of  different  breadths,  more  or  less  smooth,  and 
sometimes  semilunar,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  in- 
ternal membrane  of  the  vagina  with  that  on  the  inside 
of  the  alae,  and  like  a  piece  of  fine  white  leather 
somewhat  corrugated.  This  membrane  stretches  below 
the  nymphae,  in  some  subjects  leaving  a  very  small  open- 
ing, in  others  a  larger,  and  in  all  rendering  the  exter- 
nal orifice  narrower  than  the  rest  of  the  cavity,  and 
to  be  broken  when  they  arc  deflowered  ;  an  effusion  of 
blood  following  the  breach.  This  membranous  circle 
may  be  ruptured  by  imprudent  digital  contact,  and 
other  accidents.  The  hymen  is  justly  looked  upon  as 
the  test  of  virginity;  and  when  broken  or  withdrawn, 
shows  that  the  woman  is  not  in  a  state  of  innocence. 
This  notion  is  very  ancient :  and  yet  so  various  are  the 


natural  or  accidental  appearances  of  this  part,  that  au- 
thors were,  for  a  long  time,  at  variance  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  membrane.  De  Graaf,  the  most  ac- 
curate inquirer  into  these  organs,  confesses  that  ali  he 
could  find  was,  a  different  degree  of  straitness  or  wide- 
ness,  and  different  corrugations,  which  were  greater 
or  less  according  to  the  respective  ages  ;  the  aperture 
being  still  the  less,  and  the  rugosities  the  greater,  as 
the  subject  was  younger  and  more  untouched.  JMo- 
dern  anatomists,  however,  have  put  the  natural  exist- 
ence of  this  part  beyond  all  question.  In  infants,  in. 
deed,  it  is  a  fine  thin  membrane,  not  very  conspicu- 
ous, because  of  the  natural  straitness  of  the  passage 
itself,  which  does  not  admit  of  any  great  expansion  in 
so  little  room  ;  and  this  might  have  led  De  Graaf  into 
the  mistake  of  its  being  no  more  than  a  corrugation, 

Cowper  relates  the  case  of  a  married  woman,  twenty 
years  of  age,  whose  hymen  was  found  altogether  im- 
pervious, so  as  to  detain  the  menses,  and  to  be  diivea 
out  by  the  pressure  thereof  beyond  the  labia  of  the 
pudendum,  not  unlike  a  prolapsus  of  the  uterus.  On 
dividing  it,  a  prodigious  quantity  of  grumous  blood 
came  forth.  It  seems  the  husband,  being  denied  a 
passage  that  way,  had  found  another  through  the  mea- 
tus urinarius  ;  which  was  found  very  open,  and  its 
sides  extruded  like  the  anus  of  a  cock. 

Dr.  Denman  Avas  once  consulted  on  the  case  of  a 
young  woman,  who  was  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
This  person,  having  many  uterine  complaints,  with  the 
abdomen  enlarged,  was  suspected  to  be  pregnant, 
though  she  persevered  in  asserting  the  contrary,  and 
had  never  menstruated.  ^\  hen  she  was  prevailed  upon 
to  submit  to  an  examination,  the  circumscribed  tumor 
of  the  uterus  was  found  to  reach  as  high  as  the  navel, 
and  the  external  parts  were  stretched  by  a  round  soft 
substance  at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  resemble  that  appearance  which  they  have 
when  the  head  of  a  child  is  passing  through  them  :  but 
there  Avas  no  entrance  into  the  vagina.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning  an  incision  was  carefully  made  through 
the  hymen,  Avhich  had  a  fleshy  appearance,  and  was 
thickened  in  proportion  to  its  distension.  Not  less 
than  four  pounds  of  blood,  of  the  colour  and  consist- 
ence of  tar,  were  discharged  ;  and  the  tumefaction  of 
the  abdomen  was  immediately  removed.  Several  stel- 
lated incisions  were  afterwards  made  through  the  di- 
vided edges,  which  is  a  very  necessary  part  of  the  ope- 
ration ;  and  care  was  taken  to  prevent  a  re-nnion  of 
the  hymen  till  the  next  period  of  menstruation,  after 
which  she  suffered  no  inconvenience.  The  blood  dis- 
charged was  not  putrid  or  coagulated,  and  seemed  to 
have  undergone  no  other  change,  after  its  secretion, 
but  what  was  occasioned  by  the  absorption  of  its  more 
fluid  parts.  Some  caution  is  required  when  the  hymen 
is  closed  in  those  who  are  in  advanced  age,  unless  the 
membrane  be  distended  by  the  confined  menses;  as  an 
instance  occurred  to  Dr.  Dennian  of  inflammation  of 
the  peritonajum  being  immediately  produced  after  the 
opera; ion.  Of  this  the  patient  died,  as  in  the  true 
pucrpural  fever;  and  no  other  reason  could  be  assigned 
for  the  disease. 

The  carunculce  myrtiformes  are  formed  by  the  por. 
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tions  of  lacerated  hj'men  which  shih\k  up  and  form 
irregular  tubercles.  By  their  elongation  and  enlarge- 
ment, sometimes  they  become  very  painful  and  trou- 
blesome to  the  women  ;  but  their  removal  is  easy. 

IIYJNIENtE'A  COVRB aril,  (hi/?>mMa,  corrupted 
from  anime,  or  animcea) ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  which  affords  the  gum  (mime.  See  Anime. 
The  seeds  are  covered  with  a  light  brown  s\igary  sub- 
stance, which  the  Indians  scrape  off  and  eat  with  great 
avidity,  and  which  is  very  pleasant  and  agreeable.  At 
the  principal  roots  under  ground,  is  found,  collected 
in  large  lumps,  a  yellowish  and  transparent  gum  ; 
which,  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  affords  an 
excellent  varnish. 

HY'O.  Whenever  we  find  anatomical  names  com- 
pounded of  this  word,  they  belong  to  muscles  which 
originate  from,  or  are  inserted  into,  or  connected  with, 
the  OS  hyoides ;  as,  Hj/o.glossus,  Jlj/o.phari/ngeiis, 
Gemo-hi/o.glonsus,  Szc. 

IIYOFDES  OS,  (vociSsg,  from  the  Greek  letter  u, 
and  EjJo;,  likeness^  so  named  from  its  resemblance)  ;  a 
bone  situated  between  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  the 
larynx.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  the  Greek  letter  u,  and  is,  by  some  anatomi- 
cal writers,  described  along  with  the  parts  contained  in 
the  mouth.  Ruysch  has  seen  the  ligaments  of  this  bone 
so  completely  ossified,  that  the  os  hyoides  was  joined 
to  the  temporal  bones  by  anchylosis.  In  describing 
this  bone.  Dr.  Hooper  says,  it  may  be  distinguished 
into  its  body,  horns,  and  appendices.  The  body, 
which  is  the  middle  and  broadest  part  of  the  bone,  is 
so  placed,  that  it  may  be  easily  felt  with  the  finger  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  throat.  Its  anterior  part,  which 
is  placed  towards  the  tongue,  is  irregularly  convex, 
and  its  inner  surface,  which  is  turned  towards  the  la- 
rynx, is  unequally  concave.  The  cornua,  which  are 
flat  and  a  little  bent,  are  considerably  longer  than  the 
body  of  the  bone,  and  may  be  said  to  form  the  sides 
of  the  u.  These  horns  are  thickest  near  the  body  of 
the  bone.  At  the  extremity  of  each  is  observed  a 
round  tubercle^  from  which  ;i  ligament  passes  to  the 
thyroid  cartilage.  The  appendices,  or  cornua  minora, 
as  they  are  called  by  some  anatomists,  are  two  small 
processes,  which  in  size  and  shape  somewhat  resemble 
a  grain  of  wheat.  They  rise  up  from  the  articulations 
of  the  cornua  with  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  are 
sometimes  connected  with  the  styloid  process  on  each 
side,  by  means  of  a  ligament.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find 
small  portions  of  bone  in  these  ligaments  ;  and  Ruysch, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  has  seen  them  completely 
ossified.  In  the  foetus,  almost  the  whole  of  the  bone 
is  in  a  cartilaginous  slate,  excepting  a  small  point  of 
bone  in  the  middle  of  its  body,  and  in  each  of  its  horns. 
The  appendices  do  not  begin  to  appear  till  after  birth, 
and  usually  remain  cartilaginous  many  years.  The  of- 
fice of  the  OS  hyoides  is  to  support  the  tongue,  and 
alford  attachment  to  a  variety  of  muscles,  some  of 
which  perform  the  motions  of  the  tongue,  while  others 
act  on  the  larynx  and  fauces. 

IIY0-GL(3SSUS,  the  Cerato.  globus  muscle  of 
Douglas,  and  Basio-cerato-chondru-glossus  of  Albinus. 
It  is  situated  at  the  side,  between  the  os  hyoides  and 


the  tongue.  It  arises  from  the  basis,  but  chiefly  from 
the  corner  of  the  os  hyoides,  running  laterally  and  for- 
wards  to  the  tongue,  which  it  pulls  inwards  and  down- 
wards. 

HYO-PHARYNGE'US,  {vo(paquyrMo; ;  from  voeiSyis, 
the  hi/oid  bone,  and  (papuy?,  the  pharynx)  ;  a  muscle 
which  is  so  called  from  its  origin  at  the  os  hyoides, 
and  its  insertion  into  the  pharynx. 

HYO'SCIAMUS,  (vo;xva.iJ.o;;  from  vs,  a  swine,  and 
Kva.[xo;,  a  bean,  so  named  because  hogs  eat  it  as  a  me- 
dicine; or  it  may  be,  because  the  plant  is  bristly  like 
a  swine),  also  called  Fuba  suilla  ;  henbane,  or  hog's- 
bean.  Htjosciumus  niger,  foliis  amplexicaulibus  sinu- 
atis,  Jloribus  sessilibus,  Linn.  Class,  Pentandria. 
Order,  Monogijnia.  It  grows  on  road  sides,  and 
among  rubbish.  It  is  a  biennial  plant,  with  long  fleshy 
roots  which  strike  deep  into  the  ground,  sending  out 
several  large  soft  leaves,  deeply  slashed  on  their  edges. 
The  following  spring  the  stalks  come  up :  these 
are  about  two  feet  high,  garnished  with  flowers,  stand- 
ing on  one  side  in  a  double  row,  fitting  close  to  the 
stalks  alternately.  They  are  of  a  dark  purplish  co- 
lour, with  a  black  bottom ;  and  are  succeeded  by 
roundish  capsules  which  open  with  a  lid  at  the  top, 
and  have  two  cells  filled  with  small  irregular  seeds. 
The  seeds,  leaves,  and  roots  of  this  plant,  as  well  as 
of  all  other  species  of  this  genus,  are  poisonous  :  and 
many  well  attested  instances  of  their  bad  effects  are 
recorded ;  madness,  convulsions,  and  death,  being 
the  common  consequences.  In.  a  smaller  dose  they  oc- 
casion gicjcliness  and  stupor.  ,  The  juice  of  this  plant 
evaporated  to  an  extract  is  prescribed  in  some  cases  as 
a  narcotic ;  in  which  respect,  undoubtedly, it  may  prove 
a  powerful  medicine  if  properly  managed.  The  dose 
is  from  half  a  scruple  to  half  a  drachm. 

HY^OSCIAMUS  ALBUS,  the  white  henbane. 
This  plant,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  possesses 
similar  virtues  to  the  hyosciamus  niger.    See  Hyosci- 

AMUS. 

HY'OSCIAMUS  NIGER  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
henbane.    See  Hyosciamls. 

HYPERyE^STHESES  ;  an  error  of  appetite  whe- 
ther by  excess  or  deficiency.  It  is  synonymous  with 
Dr.  Cullen's  order  of  DysorexicB. 

HYPERCATHA''RS1S,  (v-nyspKa^apa-ig,  from  uusp, 
supra,  over  or  above,  and  xadaiouj,  purgo,  to  purge)  ; 
the  operation  of  any  medicine,  which  purges  to  excess. 
It  is  a  variety  of  the  Diarrhoea  mucosa,  in  Dr.  Cullen's 
Nosology. 

HYPERCOPfcYPHO'SIS,  {vuJB^>topvipvj<n;,itom  v-zss^y 
above,  and  xo^vpri,  the  vertex),  a  prominence  or  pro- 
tuberance ;  a  term  used  by  Hippocrates,  who  calls  the 
lobes  of  the  liver  and  lungs  hypercoryphoses. 

HYPE''i-vICUM,  (uTuspBiKOV  ;  from  vnrsp,  over,  and 
EiKOv,  an  image  or  spectre  ;  so  named,  because  it  was 
superstitiously  thought  to  have  power  over  evil  spirits), 
St.  John's-wort ;  the  Hypericum  pcrfoliatum,  Linn. 
Hypericum  Jloribus  irigynis,  caule  ancipiti,  foliis  ob-. 
tusis  pellucido  punctatis.  Class,  Polyadciphia.  Order, 
Polyandria.  This  indiginoas  plant  was  greatly 
esteemed  by  the  ancients,  particularly  the  species 
commonly  named  tutsan^  but  it  is  now  very  rarely  used. 
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The  London  Pharmacopoeia  retains  the  flowers  on  ac- 
count of  their  great  proportion  of  resinous  or  oily  mat- 
ter, in  which  the  medical  efficacy  of  the  plant  is  sup- 
posed to  reside. 

H  YPE'RICUM  PERFORAa^UM  ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  St.  John's  wort.    See  Hypericum. 

HYPEROSTO'SIS,  (yTTsporwf'^  ;  fvom  vtsp,  upon, 
and  orsov,  a  bone ).    See  Exostosis. 

HYPNO'TICA,  (vTfvouTiKa ;  from  vTfyo;,  to  sleep), 
hypnotics.    See  Anodynes. 

'HYPOCAU'STUM,  (of  thepreposition  viro,  wider, 
and  the  verb  xafoi,  to  burn ),  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  a  subterraneous  place,  where  was  a  furnace  to 
heat  the  baths.  Another  sort  of  hypocaustum  was  a 
kind  of  kiln  to  heat  their  winter  parlours.  The  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  hypocaustum,  or  sweating-room, 
was  discovered  under  ground  at  Lincoln,  in  1739.  See 
an  account  of  these  remains  in  the  Philosophical  Tran- 
sactions, No.  461, 29. 

HYPOiE'MA,  (virooLiiMcc ;  from  vzo,  under,  and  ai'xa 
blood,  because  the  blood  is  under  the  cornea)  ;  an 
elfusion  of  red  blood  into  the  chambers  of  the  eye. 
This  often  occurs  on  the  operation  for  the  cataract,  but 
does  not  prevent  its  success,  as  the  red  blood  is  gra- 
dually absorbed,  and  the  humours  of  the  eye  become 
as  clear  as  if  no  hypoaema  had  taken  place. 

HYPOCATHA'RSIS,  (uTfoxaSafo-i^  from  vifo,  under, 
■  and  KCcQccipoj,  to  purge ),   a  term  applied  to  a  medicine 
that  does  not  operateso  much  as  was  expected,  or  but 
very  little.     A  slight  diarrhoea  is  also  so  called. 

HYPOCHONDRFACiE  REGIO'NES,(from  vito, 
under,  and  y^ovS^o;,  a  cartilage)  ;  the  hypochondriac 
regions.  These  are  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the 
epigastric  region,  being  the  spaces  in  the  abdomen  that 
are  under  the  cartilages  of  the  false  ribs. 

HYPOCHONDRPASIS,(i;7roxovJp*aj(j  ;  from  utto- 
^^ovJstaxof,  one  who  is  hipped  or  yanc/ftU)  ;  the  hypo- 
chondriac affection.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
neuroses,  and.  order  af/ynam/fie,  of  Cullen.  Although 
some  of  the  nosological  writers,  particularly  Sauvages, 
have  considered  this  genus  as  consisting  of  different 
species,  Dr.  Cullen  is  of  opinion,  that  there  is  only  one 
idiopathic  species,  the  hypochondriasis  melancholica. 
lie  considers  not  only  the  hypochondriasis  hysterica, 
.  phthisica,  and  asthmatica,  but  also  the  biliosa,  san- 
guinea,  and  pituitosa,  as  being  only  symptomatic ; 
but  he  views  the  true  melancholic  hypochondriasis  as 
being  a  proper  idiopathic  disease,  perfectly  distinct 
from  hysteria,  with  which  indeed  it  has  often  been 
confounded. 

The  symptoms  of  hypochondriasis  are,  stretching, 
pressing,  griping  and  tormenting  pains  under  the  ribs, 
and  chiefly  in  the  left  side  ;  which  sometimes  are  exas- 
perated, and  become  pungent,  burning,  or  lanci- 
nating. Frequently  there  is  an  inflation  of  the  left 
hypochondrium,  which  sometimes  becomes  stationary, 
and, by  Hippocrates,  was  taken  for  a  symptom  of  an  en- 
larged spleen.  When  these  symptoms  take  place  in 
the  right  hypochondrium,  they  are  commonly  attended 
with  colic  pains,  uncertain  hying  heats,  especially  in 
the  head,  with  a  transient  redness  of  the  face ;  and  very 
frequently  an  cedematous  swelling  of  the  feet  succeeds. 


To  these  are  superadded  almost  all  the  alTcctions  of 
the  stomach  occurring  in  dyspepsia,  besides  a  variety 
of  other  symptoms,  such  as  palpitations,  sleepless 
nights,  and  the  like.  But  besides  these,  there  occurs 
also  a  particular  depression  of  spirits  and  apprehension 
of  danger,  which  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
great  characterising  symptoms  of  the  disease. 

The  general  causes  of  the  liypochondriao  alTcction 
are  said  to  be  a  plethora,  and  preternatural  thickness 
of  the  blood  ;  suppressions  of  customary  evacuations  ; 
high  and  full  diet,  together  with  a  sparing  quantity  of 
drink  ;  an  hereditary  disposition  ;  indolence  ;  atony 
of  the  intestines  ;  violent  passions  of  the  mind,  &c. 
The  hypochondriac  affection,  when  left  to  itself,  is 
more  troublesome  than  dangerous ;  but,  if  improperly 
treated,  it  may  bring  on  various  diseases  of  a  more 
fatal  tendency,  such  as  melancholy,  bloody  urine  and 
nephritis,  jaundice,  vertigo,  palsy,  apoplexy,  &c. 

The  cure  is  attempted  by  such  medicines  as  coun- 
teract occasional  causes,  and  obviate  urgent  symptoms. 
These  may  be  all  comprehended  under  bleeding,  gentle 
evacuants,  preparations  of  i.ron,  chalybeate  waters, 
the  Peruvian  bark,  and  exercise,  especially  riding  on 
horseback,  which,  in  this  disease,  is  greatly  preferable 
to  any  other.  Extraordinary  good  effects  have  been 
produced  by  giving,  in  the  first  instance,  the  dry  vomit 
of  the  late  Dr.  Marriott  of  Bristol  ;  which  consists  of 
equal  parts  of  cupr.  vitriolat.  and  antim.  tartaris.  rubbed 
together.  From  three  to  five  grains  of  this,  taken  in 
a  spoonful  of  water,  evacuates  the  stomach  without 
any  fatigue  to  the  patient,  and  without  the  relaxation 
which  succeeds,  when  large  quantities  of  warm  water 
are  drank  to  encourage  the  operation. 

Dr.  Hugh  Smith  says,  the  fetid  and  antispasmodic 
remedies  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  hypochondri- 
asis. Thus, 

Assafoetida  may  be  given  from  9ss.  to  5ss. 

Ammoniacum,  3j.  to  ^ss. 

Castor,  3ss.  to  3ij. 

Camphor,  gr.  v.  to  3j.  .« 

Musk,  3ss.  to  5ss. 

Oleum  animale,  gtt.  vj.  to  xv. 

Volatile  salts,  3ss.  to  3j. 

Salt  and  oil  of  amber,  the  same. 

Valerian,  ^fs.  to  ^ij.  in  a  day. 

By  these  a  truce  may  be  gained,  and  the  patient  may 
receive  sudden  and  immediate  relief.  However, 
when  his  circumstances  can  afford  it,  a  voyage  to  Ma- 
deira, to  Spain,  Portugal,  or  some  of  the  warmer 
countries  of  Europe,  will  be  the  most  effectual. 

HYPOCFSTIS,  (vTeoKis'ig,  from  viro,  under,  and 
Kirts,  the  cistus).    See  Hypocistidis  succus. 

HYPOCY'STIDIS  SUCCUS;  the  juice  of  the 
asarum  hypocistis.  Linn,  a  parasitical  plant,  grow- 
ing in  waim  climates,  from  the  roots  of  the  cistus,  not 
unlikfc  misletoe  of  the  oak.  Its  inspissated  juice, 
which  is  of  a  shining  black,  like  that  of  liquorice,  is 
a  mild  astringent,  but  it  has  no  particular  smell  nor 
flavour.  Its  powers,  however,  are  so  inconsiderable, 
that  it  is  seldo  m  used  in  modern  practice.  . 
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HYPOCA'LA,  {vitoya/.a. ',  from  ltto,  under,  and 
yc/.Kc,  milk,  because  it  is  a  milky  effusion  under  the 
cornea),  a  collection  of  white  lliiid,  like  milk,  in  the 
chambers  of  the  eye.  Authors  describe  two  species  of 
this  disease;  the  one  taking  place,  it  is  said,  from  a 
deposition  of  the  milk,  as  is  sometimes  observed  in 
women  who  suckle ;  the  other,  from  the  depression  of 
the  milky  cataract. 

IIYPOGA'STRICA  SECTIO,  in  lithotomy,  what 
is  called  the  high  operation. 

HYPOG A'STRIC^  ARTERI^,  the  hypogastric 
or  internal  iliac  arteries.  These  dip  into  the  inside  of 
the  pelvis,  just  over  the  shoulder  of  the  sacrum.  When 
each  arrives  at  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  it  throws  dow  n 
branches  to  the  contents  of  the  pelvis,  and  then  goes 
through  the  sciatic  notch.  See  Iliac^  arteuijE,  for 
the  external  hypogastric  arteries. 

11 YPOG A/STRICT  the  hypogastric 

Teins.  .  These  run  the  same  course  with  their  corres- 
ponding arteries,  except  that  they  do  not  send  oif  the 
vena  umbilicalis.  The  hypogastric  veins  are  the  inter- 
nal iliac  branches, 

HYPOGA'STRIUM,  {vrtoyaffr^m,  from  vno,  sub., 
under,  and  yaffTYj^,  venter,  the  belly),  or  hypogastric 
region  ;  that  region  of  the  belly  reaching  from  three 
inches  l)elow  the  navel  to  the  os  pubis  and  groins. 

HYPOGLO'SSI,  (externi,  or  mujoresj,  in  anatomy, 
the  ninth  pair  of  nerves,  called  linguales  Sf  gustatorii. 

HYPOGLO^TTIS,  or  Hypoglossis,  (of  vito,  under, 
and  yX'jjrlcc,  the  tongue )  ;  a.  name  given  to  two  glands  of 
the  tongue.  There  are  four  large  glands  of  the  tongue  ; 
two  of  them  called  hypo-glottides,  situated  under  it, 
near  the  venae  ranulares ;  one  on  each  side  of  the 
tongue.    They  contribute  to  the  salivary  secretions. 

HYPOPIIYLLOSPK'RMOUS,  (from  vito,  under, 
<i)uAAoy,  a  leaf,  and  cnrs^fj.ai.,  seedj,  in  botany,  such 
plants  as  bear  their  seed  on  the  back-side  of  their 
leaves. 

HYPO^PYON,  (vrromvov ;  from  viro,  under,  and 
TtTuov,  pus;  because  the  matter  lies  under  the  cornea)  ; 
a  collection  of  pus  in  the  anterior  or  posterior  cham- 
ber, or  else  in  both  chambers  of  the  eye.  This  disease 
is  a  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  iris  or  uvea,  or 
it  may  be  occasioned  by  an  abscess  or  ulcer  of  the  cor- 
nea. It  is  known  by  inspecting  the  eye :  a  white 
moveable  liquid  appears,  occupying  the  chambers  of 
the  eye  :  (he  iris  is  partly  or  entirely  imperceptible, 
obscuring  the  sight  in  a  like  degree. 

HYPOSA'RCA,  (viroTccpKcc,  from  uiro,  under,  and 
crapy,  Jlesh )  ;  an  anasarca.  In  Dr.  CuUen's  Nosologj/, 
it  is  synonymous  with  Phi/scenia. 

HYPOTHE'NAR,  (uTToSsvaf,  from  vTfo,  under,  and 
^Bvap,  the  palm  of  the  hand),  the  Abductor  Minimi 
Digili  Maims ;  also  that  part  of  the  hand  which  is 
opposite  the  palm. 

llYPO'TIiESIS,  (u7ro5cf<;,  from  vrtohfJA,  to  sup. 
pose),  any  system  of  general  rules,  which  are  founded 
partly  on  fact  and  partly  on  conjectaire.  A  theory 
explains  every  fact;  whilst  an  hypothesis  explains  only 
a  certain  numbei;  of  facts,  leaving  some  unaccounted 
for,  and  others  in  opposition  to  it.  Some  hypotheses 
are  altogether  visionary  and  uasupported. 


HYSSOP.    See  IIyssopus. 

HYSSOP,  HEDGE.    See  Gratiola. 

HYSSO'PUS,  {vsgoTtog;  h-om  Azob,  ll&h.)  common 
hyssop,  the  Hyssopus  officinalis  of  Linnaeus.  Hijsso. 
pus,  spicis  secundis,  foliis  lanceolatis.  Class,  Didij- 
namia.  Order,  Gymnospermia.  This  well-known 
plant  is  esteemed  as  an  aromatic  and  stimulant.  It  is, 
how^ever,  chiefly  employed  as  a  pectoral  ;  having  long 
been  a  popular  remedy  in  humoral  asthmas,  and  ca- 
tarrhal afl'ections.  For  this  purpose,  an  infusion  of 
the  leaves,  sweetened  with  honey  or  sugar,  is  usually 
drank  as  tea. 

HYSSO'PUS  OFFICINALIS;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  common  hyssop.    See  Hyssopus. 

HYSTERATjGIA,  pain  in  the  womb  ;  also  pain  in 
the  belly  which  resembles  labour  pains. 

IIYSTE'RIA,  (yf-Efia,  from  urefa,  the  womb) ; 
hysterics,  or  the  hysteric  passion.  This  is  a  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  neuroses,  and  order  spastni,  of  Cul- 
len.  There  are  four  species  described  :  1.  Hysteria 
chlorotica,  from  a  retention  of  the  menses.  2.  Hys.. 
teria  a  menorrhagia,  from  an  immoderate  flow  of  the 
menses.  3.  Hysteria  tL  leucorrhcea,  from  the  iluor 
albus.    4.  Hysteria  libidinosa,  from  sensual  desires. 

The  hysteria  is  a  convulsive  disease,  which  comes 
on  at  uncertain  intervals,  sometimes  longer  and  some- 
times shorter,  but  at  no  stated  time.  The  paroxysms 
commonly  begin  with  a  languor  and  debility  of  the 
whole  body  ^  yawning,  stretching,  and  restlessness.  A 
sense  of  coldness  also  in  the  extremities  almost  always 
precedes,  and,  for  the  most  part,  remains  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  paroxysm.  To  this  sometimes  suc- 
ceeds a  sense  of  heat,  and  the  two  sensations  alternate 
with  each  other,  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  '  The 
face  is  sometimes  flushed  and  sometimes  pale ;  and 
sometimes  the  paleness  and  flushing  come  on  alter- 
nately. There  is  a  violent  pain  in  the  head  ;  the  eyes 
become  dim,  and  pour  out  tears;  there  is  a  rumbling 
and  inflation  of  the  intestines  ;  a  sensation  is  felt,  like 
that  of  a  globe  ascending  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  or  hypogastrium,  which  sometimes  seems  to 
roll  along  the  Avhole  alimentary  canal.  It  ascends  to 
the  stomach,  sometimes  suddenly,  sometimes  slowly  ; 
and  there  produces  a  sense  of  inflation  and  weight,  to- 
gether with  anxiety,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  At  last 
it  comes  up  to  the  throat,  where  it  produces  a  sense 
of  suffocation,  and  difhculty  of  breathing  or  swallow- 
ing. During  this  time,  there  are  the  most  violent 
pains  both  in  the  external  and  internal  parts  of  the 
abdomen  ;  the  muscles  are  convulsed;  the  umbilicus  is 
drawn  inwards ;  and  there  are  frequently  such  spasms 
of  the  intestines,  that  neither  clysters  can  be  injected, 
nor  even  flatus  pass  downwards.  Sometimes  the  pa- 
roxysm remits  after  these  symptoms  have  continued  for 
a  certain  time,  but  more  frequently  the  patients  fall 
into  fainting  flts  ;  sometimes  they  lie  without  motion, 
as  if  they  were  in  a  deep  sleep  ;  sometimes  they  beat 
their  breasts  violently  and  continually  with  their  hands, 
and  sometimes  they  are  seized  with  general  convulsions, 
and  the  disease  puts  on  the  appearance  of  an  epilepsy. 
In  some  patients,  the  extremities  become  cold  and 
stifFj  and  the  body  has  the  appearance  of  one  in  a  ca- 
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talepsy.  Sometimes  a  most  violent  beating  pain  takes 
place  in  some  part  of  the  head,  as  if  a  nail  was  driving 
into  it,  and  all  visible  objects  seem  to  turn  round  ; 
grievous  pains  attack  the  loins,  back,  and  bladder, 
and  the  patient  makes  a  surprising  quantity  of  urine, 
as  limpid  as  water;  which  last  is  one  of  the  surest 
signs  of  the  disease.  The  mind  is  very  much  affected, 
as  well  as  the  body.  Sometimes  the  patients  are  tor- 
mented with  vain  fears  ;  sometimes  they  will  laugh,  at 
others  cry  immoderately ;  and  sometimes  their  temper 
becomes  so  peevish  and  fretful,  that  they  cannot  be 
pacified.  The  appearances  which  take  place  in 
this  affection  are,  indeed,  so  varied,  that  they  can 
hardly  be  enumerated  :  they  may,  however,  with  pro- 
priety, be  divided  into  hysteric  fits,  which  very  much 
resemble  those  of  epilepsy,  excepting  that  they  are  not 
attended  with  an  abolition  of  the  internal  senses  ;  and 
hysteric  symptoms,  such  as  the  globus  hi/sterkus,  da- 
vus  hystericus^  and  the  like,  which  are  chiefly  known 
to  constitute  a  part  of  this  disease,  from  being  observed 
to  alternate  with  the  fits. 

The  general  cause  of  hysteria  is  thought  to  consist 
in  a  too  great  mobility  and  irritation  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  of  consequence  the  disease  may  be  brought 
on  by  whatever  debilitates  and  renders  the  body  irri- 
table. Hence  it  most  frequently  attacks  females  of  a 
weak  and  lax  habit  of  body,  though  there  are  some 
instances  of  men  being  attacked  by  it.  It  generally 
comes  on  between  the  age  of  puberty  and  thirty-five, 
and  makes  its  attacks  during  the  time  of  menstruation, 
more  frequently  than  at  any  other.  It  also  more  fre- 
quently seizes  barren  women  and  young  widows,  than 
such  as  are  bearing  children. 

Though  this  disease  is  seldom  dangerous,  it  may  be 
rendered  so  by  wrong  treatment.  It  is,  at  least,  ex- 
tremely difficult  of  cure,  and  rarely  admits  of  any 
thing  else  than  being  palliated  ;  for,  though  it  may 
seem  to  be  conquered  by  medicine  for  a  time,  it  very 
quickly  returns,  and  that  from  the  slightest  causes. 

The  ends  principally  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  cure  of 
this  disease,  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  removal  of  par- 
ticular convulsive  or  spasmodic  affections  immediately 
producing  various  appearances  in  the  disease,  whether 
under  the  form  of  proper  hysteric  fits,  or  merely  of 
what  may  be  called  hysteric  symptoms ;  and  in  the  se- 
cond place,  the  prevention  of  the  return  of  symptoms 
after  they  have  been  removed,  by  the  employment  of 
proper  remedies,  during  those  intervals  from  com- 
plaint, which  patients  of  ten  have  when  labouring  under 
this  affection. 

The  most  powerful  remedy  hitherto  discovered  in 
hysterical  cases  is  opium.  By  this  commonly  the  most 
violent  paroxysms  are  stopped,  though  it  be  insufficient 
to  accomplish  a  radical  cure.  In  Dr.  Home's  Clinical 
Experiments,  we  find  an  instance  of  a  cure  performed 
by  venesection,  though  this  remedy  has  been  generally 
condemned  in  hysterical  cases.  Assafcetida  seems  to 
stand  next  in  virtue  to  opium  ;  though  with  some  it 
disagrees,  and  occasions  pains  in  the  stomach  and  vo- 
miting. Mthev  will  also  frequently  remove  an  hyste- 
ric fit ;  but  its  effects  are  of  short  duration  :  and  if  it 
do  not  effect  a  cure  soon  after  its  exhibition,  no  service 


is  to  be  expected  either  by  perseverance  in  the  use  of 
it,  or  by  increasing  the  dose  ;  and  in  some  constitu- 
tions it  disagrees  so  very  remarkably  as  to  occasion  con- 
vulsions. If  the  patient  be  seized  with  a  violent  fit, 
so  that  she  can  swallow  nothing,  which  is  frequently 
the  case,  it  will  be  proper  to  apply  some  strong  vola- 
tile alkali  to  her  nose  ;  or  if  that  be  not  at  hand,  the 
vapour  of  burning  feathers  is  sometimes  very  efficaci- 
ous. In  some  instances,  benefit  is  derived  from  the 
sudden  application  of  cold  water  to  the  face  or  hands ; 
but  still  more  frequently  the  application  of  water  in  a 
tepid  state,  particularly  the  warm  pediluvium,  is  found 
to  be  of  very  great  service  in  bringing  about  a  favoura- 
ble  termination  of  any  violent  hysteric  symptom.  A 
plaster  of  galbanum  and  assafcetida  will  also  prove  ser- 
viceable :  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  none  of 
these  things  will  prevent  the  return  of  the  disease ; 
and  therefore  a  radical  cure  is  to  be  attempted,  in  the 
absence  of  the  fits,  by  exercise,  the  Peruvian  bark, 
salts  of  iron,  mineral  waters,  and  other  tonics;  but 
particularly,  when  the  state  of  the  patient  is  such  as 
to  be  able  to  bear  it,  by  the  use  of  the  cold  bath, 
which,  where  it  does  not  disagree  with  the  constitu- 
tion, is  often  of  the  greatest  service  in  preventing  re- 
turns of  this  affection. 

HYSTERIC  PASSION.    See  Hystkria. 

HYSTEROCE^LE,  from  vfftspx,  the  wo?nb,  and 
KijATj,  a  tumor) ;  hernia  caused  by  the  uterus  falling, 
through  the  perinxum. 

HYSTERO  rO^MIA,  (vss^ofoj^ia, ;  from  vsr^pcc, 
the  womb,  and  rsi^ycv,  to  cut),  hysterotomy,  the  t'tf- 
sarian  section,  or  partus  Ccesareus  of  the  Latins. 
When  the  delivery  could  not  be  accomplished  by  other 
means,  or  when  a  woman  died  suddenly  with  a  living 
child  in  her  womb,  an  operation  to  preserve  the  life 
of  the  mother  and  child  in  the  former  case,  and  to 
save  the  child  in  the  latter,  has  been  recommended, 
and  successfully  performed,  by  different  persons,  and 
in  different  ages.  Whether  it  was  ever  successfully 
performed  on  the  living  subject  amongst  the  ancients 
seems  uncertain  ;  but  that  it  has  been  successfully  prac- 
tised by  the  moderns  on  various  occasions,  and  in 
several  different  countries  of  Europe,  there  are  so 
many  authentic  histories  on  record,  that  the  fact  Avill 
scarcely  admit  of  doubt :  but  as  this,  like  many  other 
salutary  practices,  has  been  much  abused,  and  in  many 
cases  improperly  and  injudiciously  employed  (for  some 
of  those  women  who  survived  the  operation  were  af- 
terwards safely  delivered  of  living  children),  the  cir- 
cumstances supposed  to  require  this  operation,  de- 
mand a  very  peculiar  enquiry.    These  are  : — 

1.  Malformation  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis. — When 
the  hand  of  the  operator  cannot  be  introduced  within 
the  pelvis;  or,  in  other  words,  when  its  largest  di- 
ameter does  not  exceed  one  inch  and  a  half,  this  con- 
formation is  perhaps  the  only  one  which  renders  the 
Cajsarean  operation  absolutely  necessary  :  happily, 
however,  such  a  structure  very  seldom  occurs  in  prac- 
tice;  and  when  it  does,  the  accoucheur  will  readily 
discover  it,  by  attending  to  the  following  circum- 
stances, and  to  the  common  marks  of  a  narrow  pelvis. 
Wherever  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis  is  so  strait  as  not 
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to  admit  any  part  of  the  child's  head  to  enter,  nor 
two  fingtn-s  of  the  accoucheur's  hand  to  conduct  the 
proper  instruments  to  tear,  break  do^vn,  and  extract 
the  child  piece-meal,  in  this  ase  recourse  must  he 
had  to  hysterotomy  ;  an  expedient,  though  dreadful 
and  hazardous,  that  will  give  the  woman  and  child  the 
only  chance  of  life:  and  which,  if  timely  and  pru- 
dently conducted,  notwithstanding  the  many  instances 
wherein  it  has  failed,  may  be  performed  with  some 
probability  of  success. 

Since  the  first  certain  accounts  of  hysterotomy  suc- 
cessfully practised  by  a  sow-geldefr  on  his  own  wife,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  there  are  on 
record  above  seventy^well-attested  histories,  wherein 
it  has  been  successfully  performed :  for,  of  all  the 
cases  related  by  authors,  it  has  not  proved  fatal  to  the 
patient  above  once  in  ten  or  nine  instances  ;  which 
evidently  shows  the  propriety  of  the  practice,  and 
probability  of  success,  both  in  regard  to  the  mother's 
own  recovery,  and  for  certainly  preserving  the  life  of 
the  child.    But  it  should  never  be  attempted,  except- 
ing in  those  cases  only  where  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  deliver  the  woman  by  any  other  means 
whatever ;    for  there  are  pelyises    to  be  met  w  ith, 
where,  without  having  recourse  to  this  operation,  both 
mother  and  child  must  inevitably  perish.  Such  have 
occurred  to  many  practitioners,  who,  from  want  of 
resolution  or  from  ill-founded  prejudice,  have  allowed 
their  patients  to  perish  from  neglect,  contrary  to  a 
well-known  maxim  in  physic  ;  that,  in  a  desparate 
case,  it  is  better  to  employ  a  doubtful  and  even  des- 
parate  remedy,  than  to  abandon  the  patient  to  certain 
destruction.    Such,   for   instance,  is  a  case  related 
by  Saviard,  of  a  girl  aged  27,  whose  stature  was  only 
three  feet,  who  came  to  lie-in  at  Paris,  in  the  Hotel 
Dieu;  every  method  but  the  operation  was  in  vain  at- 
tempted ;  both  mother  and  child  died.  Mauriceau 
also  relates  the  history  of  a  woman  who  was  left  to 
die,  whei-e  the  aperture  of  the  pelvis  was  so  small  as 
not  to  admit  the  hand  of  the  accoucheur.    And,  not 
to  multiply  instances,  M.  De  la  Roche  gives  a  case 
where  the  woman  had  been  seven  days  in  labour  :  the 
child  was  saved  by  the  operation  ;  but  the  woman  died 
the  filth  day  after,  probably  from  its  being  too  long 
delayed.  The  distance,  in  this  subject,  from  the  lower 
vertebra  lumborum  and  os  pubis,  was  no  more  than 
two  fingers  breadth.    The  operation,  when  the  ne- 
cessity is  evident,  ought  therefore  to  be  early  per- 
formed, that  the  patient,  who  from  her  make  and 
constitution  is  generally  delicate  and  puny,  may  have 
every  chance  of  recovery  in  her  favour,  without  being 
exhausted  by  the  fruitless  efforts  of  a  tedious  and  pain- 
ful labour,  as  too  often  has  been  the  case.    On  these 
occasions,  the  prudent  accoucheur  should  call  in  the 
advice  of  his  elder  brethren  of  the  profession,  and, 
by  his  cautious  and  prudent  conduct,  avoid  every  cause 
of  censure  or  reproach. 

2.  Constriction,  callosity,  tumors,  &e.  about  the 
vagina  or  os  tincae. — The  vagina  and  os  tincse  are  often 
aftected  with  constrictions  from  cicatrices,  with  cal- 
losities and  tumors ;  but  it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  ne- 
cessary to  perform  the  Ca;sarean  section  on  this  ac- 


count. Tumors  in  the  vagina  may  generally  be  re- 
moved with  safety,  even  after  the  commencement  of 
labour,  and  delivery  happily  succeed  ;  or  it  may  be 
sometimes  practicable  for  the  accoucheur  to  pass  his 
hand  by  the  side  of  the  tumor,  to  turn  the  child,  and 
dilivcr.  With  regard  to  constrictions  in  the  vagina, 
and  callosities  in  the  os  uteri,  there  are  many  in- 
stances where,  at  the  commencement  of  labour,  it 
was  impossible  to  introduce  a  finger  into  the  vagina; 
yet  the  parts  have  dilated  as  labour  increased,  and  the 
delivery  terminated  happily.  At  other  times,  the  di- 
lation has  begun  during  pregnancy,  and  been  com- 
pleted before  delivery. 

3.  Lacerated  uterus  is  another  cause  for  which  this 
operation  has  been  recommended. — The  uterus  may 
be  ruptured  from  violence  in  making  the  delivery  ;  or 
such  an  accident  may  happen  naturally,  either  from 
the  cross  presentation  of  the  child  in  time  of  preg- 
nancy, or  in  time  of  labour,  when  the  pelvis  is  nar- 
row. These  cases  are  generally  fatal ;  and  it  is  very 
seldom,  if  ever,  that  the  life  of  the  mother  can  be 
saved  by  the  Cassarean  section,  after  the  foetus  escapes 
through  the  to^-n  uterus  into  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen ;  because  it  often  happens,  that  inflammation  and 
sphacelus  have  affected  the  parts  of  the  uterus  that  sus- 
tained the  pressure  previous  to  the  rupture ;  or,  if 
otherwise,  convulsions  or  other  fatal  symptoms  soon 
ensue.  Here  it  will  at  least  seem  doubtful,  to  a  pru- 
dent, humane  practitioner,  how  far  it  would  be  ad- 
visable, after  so  dreadful  an  accident,  the  woman  ap- 
parently in  the  agonies  of  death,  rashly  to  perform 
another  dangerous  operation,  even  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serve the  child,  till  the  mother  either  recruits  or  ex- 
pires outright. 

If  part  of  the  child  be  contained  within  the  uterus, 
and  the  feet  can  be  reached,  the  practice  is  to  deliver 
by  the  orifice  of  the  womb  ;  but  when  the  whole 
foetus  has  escaped  entirely  without  the  uterus,  the 
Cesarean  operation  is  resorted  to  as  the  only  means 
of  preserving  both  mother  and  child. 

4.  Ventral  co?iceptioiis  is  the  fourth  indication  for 
this  operation. — These  are  either  in  the  ovaria,  tubes, 
or  cavity  of  the  abdomen  :  they  seldom  arrive  at  great 
size  ;  or  they  very  often  remain  a  long  time,  without 
occasioning  much  complaint.  The  issue  of  these  con- 
ceptions has  also  been  no  less  various  than  extraordi- 
nary ;  for  after  being  retained  for  a  great  many  years 
in  an  indolent  state,  at  length  abscesses  or  ulcerations 
have  formed,  and  they  have  been  discharged  through 
all  the  different  parts  of  the  abdomen.  In  general,  as 
the  separation  of  extra-uterine  foetuses  from  their  in- 
vohicra  may  occasion  immediate  death,  in  many  cases, 
from  the  vast  haemorrhagy  that  might  ensue  from  the 
non-contractile  power  of  the  parts  to  which  they  ad- 
here ;  unless  they  point  outwardly,  or  excite  the  most 
violent  symptoms,  they  ought  universally  to  be  left  to 
nature. 

5.  Hernia  of  the  uterus  is  seldom  or  never  sufficient 
to  induce  us  to  perform  the  Ctesarean  section,  as  the 
uterus  is  very  rarely  influenced  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  orifice  cannot  be  reached,  and  the  delivery  success- 
fully made.    Many  instances  are  to  be  found  among 
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surgical  authors,  wliere  deliveries,  under  such  circum- 
stances, have  been  happily  performed,  without  having 
recourse  to  so  hazardous  an  expedient.  Thus  Mauri- 
ceau  mentions  a  case,  where  the  uterus,  in  a  ventral 
hernia,  was  pushed  along  with  the  intestines  above  the 
belly,  and  contained  in  a  tumor  of  a  prodigious  size ; 
the  woman,  however,  was  delivered  at  the  end  of  her 
time  in  the  ordinary  way.  La  Mott  relates  the  hif- 
tory  of  a  w  oman,  in  a  preternatural  labour,  whose 
uterus  and  child  hung  down  pendulous  to  the  middle 
of  her  thigh,  but  whom,  notwithstanding,  he  safely 
delivered  :  and  Ruysch  gives  a  case  where  the  midAvifc 
reduced  the  hernia  before  delivery:  although  it  was 
prolapsed  as  far  as  the  knee,  the  delivery  was  safely 
performed,  and  the  woman  recovered. 

6.  The  position  or  bulk  of  the  child.  Since  the  prac- 
tice of  turning  the  child  and  delivering  by  the  feet, 
and  the  late  improvement  of  obstetrical  instruments, 
this  operation  is  never  to  be  performed,  on  account  of 
position,  monstrosity,  or  any  other  obstacle  on  the 
part  of  the  child.  Upon  the  whole,  when  the  pelvis 
is  faulty  to  such  a  degree,  that  no  instrument  can  be 
conducted  to  tear  and  abstract  the  child,  this  perhaps 
is  the  only  case  wherein  this  operation  should  be  per- 
formed on  the  living  subject.  When  a  w  oman  ad- 
Tanced  in  pregnancy  dies  suddenly,  either  by  accident 
or  by  natural  disease,  it  is  recommended  as  an  expe- 
dient to  preserve  the  life  of  the  child,  and  very  pro- 
perly, provided  the  death  of  the  mother  be  ascertained. 
But  sometimes  it  is  a  very  difiicult  point  to  distinguish 
between  a  deliquium  and  death  ;  and  therefore  the 
accoucheur  must  act  with  the  utmost  circumspection. 
If  the  operation  be  delayed  but  a  very  short  w  hile  after 
the  mother  expires,  it  will  probably  be  in  vain  to 
make  the  attempt :  for,  whatever  fabulous  stories  may 
be  related  to  the  contrary,  there  arc  few  authentic 
cases  of  the  foetus  of  any  animal  surviving  the  mother, 
perhaps  an  hour  ;  and  therefore  every  thing  should  be 
in  readiness  to  extract  the  child  with  all  possible  expe- 
dition, after  the  event  of  the  mother's  death.  But,  in 
such  cases,  the  agonies  of  death  often  perform  the  part 
of  labour,  and  the  child  is  sometimes  thrown  oif  in 
articulo  mortis;  or  the  os  uteri  is  so  much  dilated, 
that  ther«  is  easy  access  to  pass  the  hand,  turn  the 
child,  and  deliver.  Thus  one  should  be  very  cautious 
in  having  recourse  to  this  operation,  even  in  the  above 
cir.cumstances  j  which  should  never  be  done,  but 
between  the  seventh  and  ninth  month,  nor  1.  Till  the 
d-eath  of  the  mother  be  ascertained  beyond  doubt ; 
2.  Till  the  state  of  the  os  uteri  be  examined;  3.  Till 
the  consent  of  the  relations  has  been  obtained.  It  is 
unnecessary  where  the  disease  has  been  lingering  :  in 
such  cases  the  child  commonly  dies  before  the  mo- 
ther. 

When  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  child  be  alive  or 
not,  it  may  be  determined  by  applying  the  hand  on 
the  abdomen  of  the  mother  about  the  time  of,  and 
for  a  little  while  after,  her  death,  when  the  life  of  the 
xhild  will  be  discovered  by  its  motions  and  struggling. 

7.  The  method  of  performing  hysterotomy  on  the  living 
subject  is  this  : — Having  emptied  the  bladder,  and  eva- 
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cuatcd  the  contents  of  the  intestines  with  repeated  emo\. 
licnt  glysters,  the  patient  being  encouraged,  with  proper 
cordials,  and  every  other  requisite  in  readiness,  she  must 
be  placed  on  a  table  or  bed,  with  her  left  side  gently 
raised  with  pillows  or  bolsters,  and  properly  secured 
by  assistants.  An  incision  must  be  made  with  a  common 
convex  scalpel,  beginning  rather  below  the  navel  at  the 
middle  space  between  it  and  the  spine  of  the  os  ilium, 
carrying  it  obliquely  forwards  towards  this  bone,  so  that 
the  wound  in  length  may  exceed  six  inches.  This  exter- 
nal wound  is  to  be  carried  throxigh  the  common  tegu- 
ments of  (he  abdomen  fill  the  peritoneum  is  exposed, 
when  the  opcratorshould  rest  alittletill  the hemorrhagy 
be  entirely  abated.  He  must  then,  with  great  caution, 
make  a  small  opening  through  this  membrane,  intro- 
duce his  finger,  and  upon  this  a  scalpel  (which  is  pre- 
ferable to  scissars J,  and  with  great  expedition  make  a 
complete  dilatation.  He  must  now  wipe  away  the  blood 
with  a  sponge,  press  the  omentum  or  intestines  gently 
aside,  if  in  the  way,  and  endeavour  to  discover  to 
what  part  of  the  uterus  the  placenta  adheres,  that  it 
may  be  avoided  in  making  the  incision.  This  may 
easily  be  known  by  a  thickness  and  solidity  in  the 
part,  which  distinguish  it  from  the  rest  of  the  uterus  ; 
it  is  still  more  easily  discovered  when  the  membranes 
are  entire.  The  blood-vessels  are  less  in  number,  and 
smnllest  in  the  middle  and  anterior  part  of  the  uterus, 
which  therefore,  if  the  placenta  docs  not  interfere,  is 
the  proper  place  for  making  the  inrision,  which  must 
be  performed  with  the  utmost  attention,  lest  the  child 
should  be  wounded:  if  the  membranes  are  entire, 
more  freedom  may  be  used,  and  vice  versa.  The 
direction  and  length  of  the  wound  of  the  uterus  must 
be  the  same  with  the  external  one.  The  child  must 
now  be  quickly  extracted,  and  the  placenta  carefully 
separated  :  these  must  be  given  to  an  assistant,  who 
will  divide  the  chord,  and  take  care  of  the  child,  as 
the  operator's  attention  must  be  w  holly  bestowed  on 
the  mother.  The  coagulated  blood,  &c.  being  removed 
by  a  sponge  wrung  out  of  warm  water  (lest  the  uterus 
or  intestines  be  protruded,  which  are  very  troublesome 
to  reduce),  the  lips  of  the  external  wound  must  be 
quickly  brought  together,  and  retained  by  an  assistant 
till  secured  by  a  few  stitches ;  generally  three  will  be 
suflicient.  As  many  needles  should  be  ready  threaded 
with  pretty  large  broad  ligatures  ;  the  middle  stitch 
ought  to  be  made  first;  the  needle  should  be  introduced 
at  a  proper  distance,  i.  e.  about  an  inch  and  one  fourth 
from  the  side  of  the  wound,  carrying  it  first  from 
without  inwards,  and  then  from  within  outwards,  se- 
curing, with  a  double  slip  knot,  to  be  ready  to  untie, 
lest  violent  tension  or  inflammation  should  ensue. 
Under  the  knot  a  soft  compress  of  lint,  charpie,  or 
rolled  plaster,  should  be  applied,  and  the  whole  dressings 
must  be  secured  by  a  proper  compress  and  bandage. 
The  patient  must  be  afterwards  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  after  lithotomy,  or  any  other  serious  ope« 
ration,  where  danger  may  be  apprehended  from  the 
subsequent  inflammation. 

H YSTRICFASIS,  (ursf'^icc^f^,  from  vy^i,^.  uhedge- 
hog  or  porcupine)^  a  disease  in  which  the  hair  is  said 
I  i 
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to  stand  erect,  like  a  porcupine's  quills.  An  account 
of  this  rare  disease  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  No.  424. 

HY'STRICIS  LAPIS.    See  Bezoar  porcinum. 

HYSTRPTIS,  (u5-f(7;j  ;  from  urs/sa,  the  zcombj,  or 
Metritis^  infiammation  ot  the  womb  :  a  genus  of  disease 
in  the  c]^is  pyrexia:^  and  order  phlegmasia,  of  Cullen. 
This  disease  is  often  confounded  with  that  called 
the  puerperal  or  child-bed  fever  ;  but  it  is  essentially 
distinct  from  it.  The  inflammation  of  the  uterus  is 
often  apt  to  terminate  by  gangrene  :  there  is  a  pain  in 
the  head,  with  delirium  ;  and  the  uterine  region  is  so 
exceedingly  tender,  that  it  cannot  bear  the  most  gen- 
tle pressure  without  intolerable  pain.  When  the  fun- 
dus uteri  is  inflamed,  there  is  great  heat,  throbbing, 
and  pain,  above  the  pubes  :  if  its  posterior  part,  the 
pain  is  more  confined  to  the  loins  and  rectum,  with  a 
tenesmus  ;  if  its  anterior  part,  it  shoots  from  thence 
towards  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  is  attended  with 
frequent  irritation  to  make  water,  which  is  voided 
difliciiltly  ;  and  if  its  sides  or  the  ovaria  are  affected, 
the  pains  will  then  dart  into  the  inside  of  the  thighs. 

Inflammations  of  the  uterus,  and  indeed  of  the  rest 
of  the  abdominal  viscera,  are  very  apt  to  take  place  in 
child-bed  women  ;  the  reason  of  which  seems  to  be 
the  sudden  change  produced  in  the  habit,  and  an  alte- 
ration in  the  course  of  the  circulating  blood  by  the 
contraction  of  the  uterus  after  delivery.  -  The  pressure 
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of  the  gravid  uterus  being  suddenly  taken  off  from  the 
aorta  descendens  after  delivery,  the  resistance  to  the 
impulse  of  the  blood  passing  through  all  the  vessels 
derived  from  it,  and  distributed  to  the  contiguous  vis- 
cera,  will  be  considerably  lessened:  it  will  therefore 
rush  into  those  vessels  with  a  force  superior  to  their 
resistance ;  and  by  putting  them  violently  on  the 
stretch,  may  occasion  pain,  inflammation,  and  fever. 
This  contraction  of  the  uterus  also  renders  its  vessels 
impervious  to  the  blood,  which  had  freely  passed 
through  them  for  the  service  of  the  child  during  preg- 
nancy ;  and  consequently  a  much  larger  quantity  Avill 
be  thrown  upon  the  contiguous  parts,  which  will  still 
add  to  their  distension,  and  increase  their  tendency  to 
inflammation. 

An  inflammation  of  the  uterus  generally  may  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  an  obstruction  of  the  lochia  ;  but 
the  fever  seldom  proves  fatal,  unless  the  inflammation 
be  violent,  and  end  in  a  gangrene.  The  cure  is  to  be 
attempted  by  the  general  means  used  in  other  internal 
inflammations:  indeed,  the  management  of  this  disorder 
entirely  coincides  with  that  of  the  puerperal  fever.  See 
Puerperal  fever. 

HYVOURAKE,  a  large  tree  in  America  and  the 
Brasils,  reckoned  by  some  a  species  of  Guaiacum.  Its 
bark  is  used  as  we  use  Brasil  wood.  The  word  hy. 
vourake  signifies,  in  the  Brasilian  language,  a  rare 
thing. 
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(JaCK-BY-THE-HEDGE.    See  Alliaria. 

JACOB/E'A,  common  rag-wort ;  the  senecio  jaco. 
hxu^  Linn.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a  roughish,  bit- 
ter,  sub-acrid  taste,  extremely  nauseous.  A  decoction 
of  it  is  said  to  have  been  of  infinite  service  in  the  cure 
of  epidemic  camp  dysenteries,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
disregarded  as  a  medicine  in  the  present  practice. 

JACOB/EUS  (Oliger),  a  celebrated  professor  of 
physic  and  philosophy  at  Copenhagen,  was  born  in 
1651  at  Arhusen  in  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  where 
his  father  was  bishop.  lie  wrote  many  medical  works, 
not  recognised  at  present. 

JADE-STONE,  Lapis  nephriticus,  or  J aspachates ; 
a  genus  of  siliceous  earths,  which  gives  fire  with  steel, 
and  is  semi-transparent  like  flint.  It  does  not  harden 
in  the  fire,  but  melts  in  the  focus  of  a  burning-glass 
info  a  transparent  green  glass  with  some  bubbles.  A 
kind  brought  from  the  river  of  the  Amazons  in  Ame- 
rica, and  called  circoncision  stone^  melts  more  easily 
in  the  focus  into  a  brown  opaque  glass,  far  less  hard 
than  the  stone  itself.  The  jadc-stone  is  unctuous  to 
the  touch  ;  whence  Mr.  Kirwan  seems  to  suspect,  that 
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it  contains  a  portion  of  argillaceous  earth,  or  rather 
magnesia.  The  specific  gravity  is  from  2,970  to 
3,389;  the  texture  granular,  with  a  greasy  look,  but 
exceedingly  hard,  being  superior  in  this  respect  even 
to  quartz  itself.  It  is  infusible  in  the  fire,  nor  can  it 
be  dissolved  in  acids  without  a  peculiar  management ; 
though  M.  Saussure  seems  to  have  extracted  iron  from 
it.  Sometimes  it  is  met  with  of  a  whitish  milky  colour 
from  China ;  but  mostly  of  a  deep  or  pale  green  from 
America.  The  common  lapis  nephriticus  is  of  a  grey, 
yellowish,  or  olive  colour.  It  has  its  name  from  a 
fanciful  supposition  of  its  being  capable  of  giving  ease 
in  nephritic  pains,  by  being  applied  externally  to  the 
loins. 

JAIL-FEVER,  a  very  dangerous  fever  of  the  con- 
tagious kind,  arising  from  the  putrescent  disposition 
of  the  blood  and  juices.    See  Typhus. 

JALAP.    See  Jalapium. 

JALATIUM,  (from  Chalapa  or  Xalapa  in  New 
Spain,  whence  it  is  brought),  also  called  Mechoacanna 
fiigro,  jalap.  The  plant  from  which  this  root  is  ob- 
tained is  the  Convolvulus  jalapa;  caulc  volubili:  foliis 
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ovatis  subcordah's  ohtusis  obsolete  repandts  subtus  vi'l- 
lefts ;  pedunculis  unijloris,  Hort.  Kew.  Class,  Pentan- 
dria.  Order,  Monogynia.  This  root  is  brought  to  us 
in  thin  transverse  slices  from  Xalapa,  a  province  of 
New  Spain.  Such  pieces  should  be  chosen  as  arc  most 
compact,  hard,  weighty,  dark-coloiired,  and  abound 
most  with  black  circular  striae.  Slices  of  bryony  root 
are  said  to  be  sometimes  mixed  with  those  of  jalap  : 
these  may  be  easily  distinguished  by  their  whiter  colour 
and  less  compact  texture.  This  root  has  no  smell,  and 
Tery  little  taste  upon  the  tongue  :  but,  when  swal- 
lowed, it  affects  the  throat  with  a  sense  of  heat,  and 
occasions  a  plentiful  discharge  of  saliva.  Jalap  in 
substance,  taken  in  a  dose  of  about  half  a  drachm 
(less  or  more,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
patient),  proves  an  eftectual,  and  in  general  a  safe 
purgative,  though  it  sometimes  occasions  nausea  and 
gripes,  like  otjier  drastics.  An  extract  made  by  water 
purges  almost  universally,  but  weakly  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  has  a  considerable  eifect  by  urine.  The 
root  remaining  after  this  process  gripes  violently, 
because  the  pure  resinous  part  only  is  left.  On  the 
like  principle,  the  pure  resin,  prepared  with  spirit  of 
v.  ine,  occasions  most  violent  gripings,  and  other  dan- 
gerous symptoms.  Triturated  with  sugar,  or  with 
almonds,  into  the  form  of  an  emulsion,  or  dissolved  \\\ 
spirit,  and  mixed  with  syrups,  it  purges  plentifully  in 
a  small  dose,  without  occasioning  much  disorder :  the 
part  of  the  jalap  remaining  after  the  separation  of  the 
resin,  yields  to  water  an  extract,  which  has  no  effect  as 
a  cathartic,  but  operates  powerfully  by  urine.  No- 
thing more  effectually  corrects  the  operation  of  jalap, 
when  given  in  powder,  than  joining  it  with  cream  of 
tartar. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  this  root  are: — Tinct. 
Jallap.  Edin.  Lond.  Dubl.  Extract.  Jallup.  Edin. 
Lon.  Dubl.  Pulv.  Jallap.  comp,  Edin.  Tinct.  Senna;, 
camp.  Edin. 

JALATPA  ALBA.    See  Meciioacanna. 

JAMAICA  BARK.    See  Ciiinchini  carib^a. 

JAMAICA  PEPPER.    See  Pimento. 

JAMES'S  POWDER,  a  medicine  prepared  by  Dr. 
James,  of  which  the  basis  has  been  long  known  to 
chemists,  though  the  particular  receipt  for  making  it 
lay  long  concealed,  till  made  public,  in  his  Medical 
and  Fharmaceutical  Chemistry,  by  Dr.  Monro.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  receipt,  extracted  from  the 
Records  of  Chancery ;  the  inventor,  when  he  took 
out  a  patent  for  selling  his  powder,  having  SAvorn,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  that  it  was  the  true  and  ge- 
nuine receipt  for  preparing  it : 

"  Take  antimony,  calcine  it  with  a  continued  pro- 
tracted heat,  in  a  liar,  unglazed  earthen  vessel, 
adding  to  it,  from  time  to  time,  a  sufiicient  quan- 
tity of  any  animal  oil  and  salt,  well  deplilcgmaled  ; 
then  boil  it  in  melted  nitre  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  separate  the  powder  from  the  nitre,  by  dis- 
solving it  in  water." 

This  extract  Dr.  Monro  accompanies  with  the  fol- 
lowing observations.    "  When  the  Doctor  first  adnii- 


nisfered  his  powder,  he  used  to  join  one  grain  of  thft 
following  mercurial  preparation  to  thirty  grains  of  his 
antimonial  powder;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  often  declared,  that  he  had  long  laid  aside  the  addi- 
tion of  the  mercurial.  His  mercurial,  which  he  called 
a  pill,  appears  by  the  records  of  chancery,  to  have 
been  made  in  the  following  manner:  '  Purify  quick- 
silver, by  distilling  it  nine  times  from  an  amalgam, 
made  with  martial  regulus  of  antimony,  and  a  propor- 
tional  quantify  of  sal  ammoniac  ;  dissolve  this  purified 
quicksilver  in  spirit  of  nitre,  evaporate  to  dryness,  cal- 
cine the  powder  till  it  becomes  of  a  gold  colour  ;  burn 
spirits  of  wine  upon  it,  and  keep  it  for  use.'  Dr. 
James,  at  the  end  of  the  receijit  given  into  chancery, 
says,  '  The  dose  of  these  medicines  is  uncertain  ;  but 
in  general  thirty  grains  of  the  antimonial  and  one  grain 
of  the  mercurial  is  a  moderate  dose.  Signed  and  sworn 
to  by  Robert  James." 

There  is  the  greatest  reason  to  believe,  however,  that 
the  medicine  sold  subsequent  to  the  recording  of  this 
receipt  in  chancery,  was  not  made  conformable  to  it. 
From  an  analysis  made  by  Dr.  Higgins,  the  London 
College  have  introduced  into  the  late  editions  of  their 
Pharmacopeia,  an  imitation  of  Dr.  James's  powder 
under  the  title  of  pulvis  antimonialis, 

"  It  has  been  called  Dr.  James's  Fever  Pozcdei^"  con- 
tinues  Dr.  Monro,  "  and  many  have  believed  it  to  be  a 
certain  remedy  for  fevers,  and  that  Dr.  James  had 
cured  most  of  the  patients  whom  he  attended,  and  who 
recovered  by  the  use  of  this  powder.  But  the  bark, 
and  not  the  antimonial  powder,  was  the  remedy  which 
Dr.  James  almost  always  trusted  to  for  the  cure  of 
fevers.  He  gave  his  powders  only  to  clear  the  stomach 
and  bowels  ;  and  after  he  had  effected  that,  he  poured 
in  the  bark  as  freely  as  the  palienL  could  swallov/  it. 
The  Doctor  believed  all  fevers  to  be  more  or  less  of  the 
intermitting  kind ;  and  that  if  there  was  a  possibility 
of  curing  a  fever,  the  bark  was  the  remedy  to  effectu- 
ate the  cure  :  for  if  the  fever  did  not  yield  to  that,  he 
was  sure  that  it  would  yield  to  no  other  remedy  what- 
ever, as  he  has  more  than  once  declared  to  me  when 
attending  patients  in  fevers  along  with  him." 

JAPAN  EARTH.    See  Catechu. 

JaPO'NICA  TERRA.    See  Catechu. 

JARGON,  the  earth  called  terra  circona,  or  terra 
zirconia.  It  is  a  primitive  earth  lately  discovered  in 
the  precious  stone  called  jargon,  or  hyacinth  of  the 
island  of  Ceylon.  When  calcined  it  has  a  white  co- 
lour, is  exceedingly  heavy,  and  rough  to  the  touch, 
but  it  has  no  taste,  and  is  insoluble  in  watery  men- 
strua. 

JA''SMIXUM,  (icccijAycy ;  from  jasjnen,  Arab,  or 
from  iov,  a  violet,  and  (s-arwi),  odour,  on  account  of 
the  fine  odour  of  the  flowers),  the  jessamine.  The 
flowers  of  this  beautiful  plant,  ihajasminum  ojjicinale 
ofLinnseus,  have  a  very  fragrant  smell,  and  a  bitter 
taste.  They  atford,  by  distillation,  an  essential  oil, 
wiiicli  is  directed,  by  physicians  on  the  ccmtincnt,  as  a 
topical  stimulant  in  the  rhL-umalism,  and  in  paralytic 
afi't'Ctions  of  the  limbs. 

JA'S^IIXUM  OFFICINALE;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  jcssaiuine-trec.    See  Jasminu.m. 
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JASPACHA^^TES.    See  jAoE^TOffE. 

JASPER,  a  genus  of  stones  belonging  to  the  silice- 
ous class.  According  to  Cronstedt,  all  the  opaque 
flints  are  called  by  this  name  whose  texture  resembles 
dry  clay,  and  which  cannot  be  any  other  way  distin- 
guished from  flints,  except  that  they  are  more  easily 
melted  ;  which  perhaps  may  also  proceed  from  a  mix- 
ture of  iron.  Constedt  observes  that  jasper,  when  fresh 
broken,  so  nearly  resembles  a  bole  of  the  same  colour, 
that  it  can  only  be  distinguished  by  its  hardness.  In 
the  province  of  Darlarne  in  Sweden,  it  is  found  in  a  kind 
of  hard  sand-stone.  In  other  places  it  is  found  within 
such  unctuous  clefts  as  are  usually  met  with  in  Cornish 
clay,  red  chalk,  and  other  substances  of  that  kind. 

JA'TROPIIA,  the  cassada  plant  ;  a  genus  of  the 
Class  moneecia^  and  Order  monadelpliia,  of  Linnaeus ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  38th  or- 
der, Tricocca.  There  arc  nine  species^  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  are,  1.  The  curcas,  or  English  physic- 
nut,  with  leaves  cordate  and  angular,  a  knotty  shrub 
growing  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  The  extre- 
mities of  the  branches  are  covered  with  leaves ;  and 
the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  green  herbaceous  kind,  are 
set  on  in  an  umbel  fashion  round  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  but  especially  the  main  stalks.  These  are 
succeeded  by  as  many  nuts,  whose  outward  tegument 
is  green  and  husky,  which  being  peeled  off  discovers 
the  nut,  whose  shell  is  black,  and  easily  cracked  :  this 
contains  an  almond-like  kernel,  divided  into  two  parts, 
between  which  separation  lie  two  milk-white  thin 
membranaceous  leaves,  easily  separable  from  each 
other.  These  have  not  merely  a  bare  resemblance  of 
perfect  leaves,  but  have,  in  particular,  every  part, 
the  stalk,  the  middle  rib,  and  transverse  ones,  as  vi- 
sible as  in  any  leaf  whatsoever.  2.  The  gossypifolia, 
eotton-leaved  jatropha  or  belly-ach  bush,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  quinquepartite,  with  lobes  ovate  and  entire, 
and  glandular  branchy  bristles.  The  stem,  which'  is 
covered  with  a  light  greyish  bark,  grows  to  about 
three  or  four  feet  high,  soon  dividing  into  several  wide 
extended  branches.  3.  The  multifida,  or  French  phy- 
sic-nut,  with  leaves  many-parted  and  polished,  and 
stipules  bristly  and  multifid,  grows  to  be  ten  feet  high. 

4.  The  manihot,  or  bitter  cassada,  has  palmatcd 
leaves  :  the  lobes  lanceolate,  very  entire  and  polished. 

5.  The  janipha^  or  sweet  cassada,  has  palmatcd  leaves, 
with  lobes  very  entire  ;  the  intermediate  leaves  lobcd 
with  a  sinus  on  both  sides.  6.  The  elastica,  with  ter- 
nate  leaves,  elliptic,  very  entire,  hoary  underneath, 
and  longly  petioled. 

The  lirst  species  is  a  native  of  the  West-Indies.  A  de- 
coction of  the  leaves  of  that,  and  of  the  second  species 
(which  grows  wild).  Dr.  Wright  informs  us,  is  often 
used  with  advantage  in  spasmodic  colics  attended  with 
vomiting:  it  sits  easier  on  the  stomach  than  any  thing 
else,  and  seldom  fails  to  bring  about  a  discharge  by 
stool.  The  third  species,  a  native  of  the  same  coun- 
tries, is  cultivated  there  as  an  ornamental  shrub.  The 
seeds  of  all  the  three  are  drastic  purgatives  and  eme- 
tics;  and  they  yield,  by  decoction,  an  oil  of  the  same 
uses  and  virtues  as  the  oleum  ricini.    See  Ricinus. 


The  fourth  and  fifth  species,  the  janipha  ant!  ma- 
nihot,  are  natives  of  Africa  and  the  West  Indies, 
where  they  are  cultivated  as  articles  of  food.  It  it! 
dilhcult.  Dr.  Wright  says,  to  distinguish  the  bitter 
from  the  sweet  cassada  by  the  roots :  but  it  will  be  best 
to  avoid  those  of  the  cassada  that  bears  flowers,  as  it  i» 
the  bitter,  which  is  poisonous  when  raw.    See  Cas, 

SARA. 

JA'TROPIIA  CURCAS  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
a  plant  whose^seeds  resemble  the  castor-oil  nut.  See 
Ricinus  major. 

I'BERIS,  {i^spi;^  or  i^fj^i;  ;  so  named  from  Iberia, 
the  place  of  its  natural  growth),  or  Cardimantica ; 
sciatica  cresses ;  the  Lepidiiim  iberis,  Linn.  This 
plant  possesses  a  warm  penetrating  pungent  taste  like 
that  of  the  common  cresses,  and  is  recommended  as  an 
antiscorbutic,  antiseptic,  and  stomachic,  but  it  is  not 
known  in  modern  practice. 

ICE,  glades;  water  made  solid  by  the  abstraction 
of  its  heat.  It  is  frequently  applied  by  surgeons  to 
stop  hemorrhages,  or  to  resolve  external  inflamma- 
tions, as  in  the  case  of  burns,  &c.  It  is  applied,  how- 
ever, to  a  much  more  important  purpose  in  cases  of 
strangulated  hernia,  where  a  persevering  application 
and  renewal  of  it,  has  often  had  the  happy  effect  of 
occasioning  a  return  of  the  intestine. 

FCHOR,  (of  the  Gr.  J%wf),  a  name  for  a  thin, 
aqueous,  and  acrid  discharge,  which  irritates  the 
parts.  An  ichorous  pus,  proceeding  from  an  ulcer, 
indicates  an  unhealthy  action  in  it. 

ICHTIIYOCO'LLA,  (ix^voxoWcc;  from  ix^vs,  a 
Jish,  and  koWo^  glue  J,  also  called  Colla  piscium ; 
isinglass,  or  fish-glue,  a  gelatinous  substance,  pre- 
pared by  rolling  up  the  air-bladders  of  the  accipenser 
strurio  of  Linnaius,  and  several  other  fishes,  and  dry- 
ing them  in  the  air,  after  they  have  been  twisted  into 
the  form  of  a  short  cord,  as  we  receive  it.  It  affords 
a  viscid  jelly  by  solution  in  water,  in  which  state  it  is 
very  nutritious  for  weakly  persons.  It  is  used  as  an 
emollient  in  disorders  of  the  throat,  intestines,  &c. 
and  surgeons  employ  cylinders  formed  of  this  substance 
to  procure  a  union  of  the  two  extremities  of  a  divided 
intestine  ;  these  being  drawn  over  the  tube,  and  con- 
nected by  a  suture,  whilst  a  free  passage  is  thus  al- 
lowed for  the  fiEccs. 

ICHTH  Y'0''SIS,  {ix^'jMsig:  from  lyPva,,  the  scale 
of  a  fish,  from  its  resemblance),  a  genus  of  disease  in 
the  second  order  of  Dr.  Willan's  cutaneous  diseases. 
The  characteristic  of  ichthyosis  is  a  permanently  harsh, 
dry,  scaly,  and  in  some  cases,  almost  horny  texture 
of  the  integuments  of  the  body,  unconnected  M'ith 
internal  disorder.  Psoriasis  and  Lepra  differ  from 
this  affection,  in  being  but  partially  dilTused,  and  in 
having  deciduous  scales.  The  arrangement  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  scales,  in  ichthyosis,  are  peculiar. 
Above  and  below  the  olecranon,  on  the  arm.  Dr.  Wil- 
lan  says,  and  in  a  similar  situation  with  respect  to  the 
patella,  on  the  thigh  and  leg,  they  are  small,  rounded, 
prominent,  or  papillary,  and  of  a  black  colour;  some 
of  the  scaly  papillas  have  a  short  narrow  neck,  and 
broad  irregular  tops.   On  some  part  of  the  extremities, 
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and  on  the  trunk  of  the  body,  the  scales  are  flat  and 
Jarge,  often  placed  like  tiling,  or  in  the  same  order 
as  scales  on  the  back  of  a  fish  ;  but  in  a  few  cases  they 
have  appeared  separate,  being  intersected  by  whitish 
furrows.  There  is  usually  in  this  disease  a  drynest? 
and  roughness  of  the  soles  of  the  feet ;  sometimes  a 
thickened  and  brittle  state  of  the  skin  in  the  palms  of 
the  hands,  with  large  painful  fissures,  and  on  the  face 
an  appearance  of  scurf  rather  than  of  scales.  The 
inner  part  of  the  wrists,  the  hams,  the  inside  of  the 
elbow,  the  furrow  along  the  spine,  the  inner  and  upper 
part  of  the  thigh,  are  perhaps  the  only  portions  of 
the  skin  always  exempt  from  the  scaliness.  Patients 
affected  with  ichthyosis  are  occasionally  much  harrassed 
with  inflamed  pustules,  or  with  large  painful  boils  on 
different  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that 
they  never  seem  to  have  the  least  perspiration  or  mois- 
ture of  the  skin.  This  disease  did  not,  in  any  case 
known  to  Dr.  Willan,  appear  to  have  been  transmit- 
ted hereditarily  ;  nor  was  more  than  one  child  from 
the  same  parents  affected  with  it.  In  several  instances 
it  was  said  to  have  been  connate,  and  in  others  to  have 
occurred  two  or  three  months  after  birth.  Buffon  as- 
serts, that  the  inhabitants  of  Paraguay  are  remarkably 
subject  to  ichthyosis.  Dr.  Willan  never  met  with  an 
instance  of  the  horny  rigidity  of  the  integuments, 
Ichthyosis  cornea,  impending  the  motion  of  the  muscles 
or  joints.  It  is,  however,  mentioned  by  authors  as 
affecting  the  lips,  prepuce,  toes,  fingers,  &c.  and 
sometimes  is  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  body. 
Two  cases  of  this  are  related  in  the  Phil.  Trans.  Vol. 
LXVIII.  No.  176. 

ICOSA^NDRIA,  (from  EiKoo"!,  twenty^  and  avijp,  u 
man  or  husband  J  ;  the  name  of  the  12th  class  in  Lin- 
najus's  sexual  method,  consisting  of  plants  with  her- 
maphrodite flowers,  which  are  furnished  with  20  or 
more  stamina,  that  are  inserted  into  the  inner  side  of 
the  calyx  or  petals.    See  Botany. 

I'CTERUS,  ((HrsfOf,  named  from  its  likeness  to  the 
plumage  of  the  golden  thrush,  of  which  Pliny  relates, 
that  if  a  jaundiced  person  looks  on  one,  the  bird  dies, 
and  the  patient  recovers),  the  jaundice  ;  a  genus  of 
-  disease  in  the  class  cachexies,  and  order  impetigines,  of 
Cullen.  The  species  described  are:  1.  Icterus  calcu- 
losus,  an  acute  pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  increasing 
after  eating  ;  in  this  gall-stones  pass  by  stool.  2.  Ic- 
term  spasnioclicus,  jaundice  without  pain,  after  spas- 
modic diseases  and  passions  of  the  mind.  3.  Icterus 
mucosas,  vithout  either  pain,  gall-stones,  or  spasm, 
and  relieved  by  the  discharge  of  tough  phlegm  by  stool. 
4.  Icterus  hepaticus,  from  an  induration  of  the  liver. 

Icterus  gravidarum,  from  pregnancy;  disappearing 
after  delivery.  6.  Icterus  infantum,  the  jaundice  of 
infants.    We  shall  here  speak  of  it  generally. 

The  jaundice  first  shows  itself  by  a  listletsness  and 
want  ol  appetite,  the  patient  becoming  dull,  oppressed^ 
and  generally  costive.  These  symptoms  shall  con- 
tinue but  a  very  short  time,  when  a  yellow  colour  be- 
gins to  diifi\se  itseir  over  the  tunica  albuginea,  or 
white  pai  t  of  the  eye,  and  the  nails  of  the  fingers  ; 
the  urine  becomis  high-coloured,  with  a  yellowish  se- 
diment, capable  of  giving  a  yellow  tinct  to  linen;  the 


stools  are  whitish  or  grey.  In  some  there  is  a  most 
violent  pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  which  is  consider- 
ably increased  after  meals.  Sometimes  the  patient  has 
a  continual  propensity  to  sleep ;  but  in  others  there  is 
too  great  watchfulness ;  and  sometimes  the  pain  is  so 
great,  that  though  the  patient  be  sleepy,  he  cannot 
compose  himself  to  rest.  As  the  disease  increases,  the 
yellow  colour  becomes  more  and  more  deep ;  an  itch- 
ing is  felt  all  over  the  skin  ;  and  even  the  internal 
membranes  of  the  viscera,  the  bones,  and  the  brain 
itself,  become  tinged,  as  has  been  shown  from  dissec- 
tions, where  the  bones  have  been  found  tinged  some- 
times for  years  after  the  jaundice  has  been  cured. 

In  like  manner,  all  the  secretions  are  affected  Avith 
the  yellow  colour  of  the  bile,  which,  in  this  disease, 
is  diffused  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  fluids.  The 
saliva  becomes  yellowish  and  bitter;  the  urine  exces- 
sively high-coloured,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear 
almost  black  ;  nay,  the  blood  itself  is  sometimes  said 
to  appear  of  a  yellow  colour  when  drawn  from  a  vein; 
yet.  Dr.  Heberden  says,  that  he  never  saw  the  milk 
altered  in  its  colour,  even  in  cases  of  very  deep  jaun- 
dice. In  process  of  time,  the  blood  begins  to  acquire 
a  tendency  to  dissolution  and  putrefaction  ;  which  is 
known  by  the  patient's  colour  changing  from  a  deep 
yellow  to  a  black  or  dark  yellow.  Hemorrhages  en- 
sue from  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  patients 
frequently  die  of  an  apoplexy  ;  though  in  some  the 
disease  degenerates  into  an  incurable  dropsy  ;  and 
there  have  not  been  wanting  instances  of  some  who 
have  died  of  the  dropsy,  after  the  jaundice  itself  had 
been  totally  removed. 

As  the  jaundice  consists  in  a  diffusion  of  the  bil^ 
throughout  the  whole  system,  it  thence  follows,  that, 
whatever  may  favour  this  diffusion,  is  also  to  be  reck- 
oned among  the  causes  of  jaundice.  Many  disputes 
have  arisen  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  bile  is 
resorbed  into  the  blood  :  but  it  is  now  generally  agreed 
that  it  is  taken  up  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  gall-blad- 
der and  biliary  ducts.  Hence,  a  jaundice  may  arise 
from  any  thing  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  bile  into 
the  duodenura,  or  from  any  thing  which  alters  the 
state  of  the  lymphatics,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
them  capable  of  absorbing  the  bile  in  its  natural  state. 
Hence  the  jaundice  may  arise  from  scirrhi  of  the  liver 
or  other  viscera,  pressing  upon  the  biliary  ducts,  and 
obstructing  the  passage  of  the  bile  ;  from  flatus  dis- 
tending the  duodenum,  and  shutting  up  the  entrance 
of  the  ductus  communis  choledochus  into  it ;  from  tha 
same  orifice  being  plugged  up  by  viscid  bile,  or  other 
sordes  ;  but  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  jaundice 
is  the  formation  of  calculi,  or  more  properly,  of  bili- 
ary concretions  :  for  although  they  were  long  consi- 
dered as  being  of  a  calcareous  nature,  yet  more  accu- 
rate experiments  have  now  demonstrated,  that  they 
consist  principally  of  a  sebaceous  matter;  accordingly, 
while  they  are  so  light  as  to  swim  in  water,  they  arc 
also  highly  inflammable.  These  calculi  are  of  almost 
ail  sizes,  trom  that  of  a  small  pea  to  that  of  a  walnut, 
or  bigger  :  they  arc  of  dili'erent  colours  ;  and  some- 
times appear  as  if  formed  in  the  inward  part  by  crystal- 
lization, but  of  lamellse  on  the  outer  part ;  though 
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sometimes  the  outward  part  is  covered  witli  rough  and 
shining  crystals,  while  the  inward  part  is  lamellated. 
Tliese  enter  into  the  biliary  ducts,  and  obstruct  them, 
causing  a  jaundice,  with  violent  pain  for  some  time  ; 
and  which  can  be  cured  by  no  means,  till  the  concre- 
tion is  either  passed  entirely  through  the  ductus  com- 
munis, or  returned  hito  the  gall-bladder.  Sometimes, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  celebrated  physicians,  the 
jaundice  is  occasioned  by  spasmodic  constrictions  of 
the  biliary  ducts  ;  but  this  is  denied  by  others,  and  it 
is  not  yet  ascertained,  whether  these  ducts  are  capable 
of  being  affected  by  spasm  or  not,  as  the  existence  of 
muscular  fibres  in  them  has  not  with  certainty  been  dis- 
covered. It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  violent 
fits  of  passion  have  often  produced  jaundice,  sometimes 
temporary,  but  frequently  permanent.  This  has  been 
by  some  deemed  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  ducts  ;  but  their  opponents  suppose, 
that  the  agitation  occasioned  by  the  passion,  might 
push  forward  some  biliary  concretion  into  a  narrow 
part  of  the  duct,  by  which  means  a  jaundice  would 
certainly  be  produced,  till  the  concretion  was  either 
driven  backward,  or  forward,  into  the  duodenum  alto- 
gether. But  even  supposing  the  ducts  themselves  to 
be  incapable  of  spasm,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
by  a  spasm  of  the  intestines,  biliary  concretions  may 
be  retained  in  the  ducts  ;  and  indeed  it  is  principally 
where  the  duct  entering  obliquely  into  the  intestine, 
forms,  as  it  were,  a  species  of  valve,  that  these  con- 
cretions are  retained. 

In  a  very  relaxed  state  of  the  body  there  is  also  an 
absorption  of  the  bile,  as  in  the  yellow  fever  ;  and  in- 
deed in  all  putrid  disorders  there  is  a  kind  of  yellowish 
tinct  over  the  skin,  though  much  less  than  in  the  true 
jaundice.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  in  these  disorders 
there  is  usually  an  increased  secretion  of  bile,  com- 
monly of  a  thinner  consistence  than  in  a  healthy  state, 
while  the  orifices  of  the  lymphatics  are  probably  en- 
larged, and  thus  ready  to  absorb  a  fluid  somewhat 
thicker  than  what  they  ought  to  take  up  in  a  healthy 
state  ;  but  these  disorders  are  of  short  duration,  in 
comparison  with  the  real  jaundice,  which  sometimes 
lasts  for  many  years.  These  affections,  however,  can- 
not with  propriety,  in  any  case,  be  considered  as  real 
instances '*of  jaundice  ;  for!,  to  constitute  that  disease, 
bile  must  not  only  be  present  in  the  blood,  but  want- 
ing in  the  alimentary  canal. 

It  is  observable,  that  women  are  more  subject  to 
jaundice  than  men,  which  probably  arises  from  their 
more  sedentary  life  ;  for  this,  together  with  some  of 
the  depressing  passions  of  the  mind,  are  found  to  pro- 
mote the  accession  of  the  disease,  if  not  absolutely  to 
produce  it.  Pregnant  women  are  also  frequently  at- 
tacked by  the  jaundice,  which  goes  olf  after  their 
delivery. 

As  jaundice  may  arise  from  many  different  causes, 
sofne  of  which  cannot  be  discovered  during  the  pati- 
ent's life,  the  prognosis  must,  on  this  account,  be  very 
uncertain.  The  only  cases  which  admit  of  a  cure,  arc 
those  depending  upon  biliary  concretions,  or  obstruc- 
tions of  the  biliary  ducts  by  viscid  bile;  for  the  con- 
cretions arc  seldom  of  such  a  size  that  the  ducts  will 


not  let  them  pass  through,  though  frequently  not  with, 
out  extreme  pain.  Indeed  this  pain,  though  so  rio. 
lent,  and  almost  intolerable  to  the  sick  person,  affords 
the  best  prognosis;  as  the  physician  may  readily  assure 
his  patient  that  there  is  a  great  hope  of  his  being  re- 
lieved from  it.  The  coming  on  of  a  gentle  diarrhoea, 
attended  with  bilious  stools,  together  with  the  cessation 
of  pain,  are  signs  of  the  disease  being  cured.  We  are 
not,  however,  alw^ays  to  conclude,  because  the  disease 
is  not  attended  with  acute  pain,  that  it  is  therefore  in- 
curable ;  for  frequently  the  passage  of  a  concretion 
through  the  biliary  ducts  is  accompanied  only  with  a 
sensation  of  slight  uneasiness. 

The  great  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  cure  of  jaun- 
dice is,  unquestionably,  the  removal  of  the  cause  which 
obstructs  the  passage  of  bile  into  the  intestine  :  but, 
before  this  can  be  accomplished,  remedies  are  often 
necessary  for  alleviating  urgent  symptoms  ;  which  may 
be  done,  sometimes  by  supplying  the  want  of  bile  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  sometimes  by  affording  an  exit 
for  bilious  matter  from  the  general  mass  of  blood,  but 
most  frequently  by  obviating  the  effects  of  distention 
and  obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  the  system  of  the 
liver. 

The  measures  to  be  employed  for  the  removal  of 
the  obstruction  must  depend  very  much  on  the  nature 
of  the  obstructing  cause.  When  the  jaundice  arises 
from  indurated  swellings  or  scirrhi  of  the  viscera,  it 
is  absolutely  incurable ;  nevertheless,  as  these  cannot 
always  be  discovered,  the  physician  ought  to  proceed 
in  every  case  of  jaundice  as  if  it  arose  from  calculi. 

The  indications  here  are,  1.  To  dissolve  the  con- 
cretions ;  and,  2.  To  prevent  their  formation  a  second 
time.  But  unhappily  the  medical  art  has  not  yet  af- 
forded a  solvent  for  biliary  concretions.  They  cannot 
even  be  dissolved,  when  tried  out  of  thebody,  -either  by 
acids  or  alkalies,  or  any  thing  but  a  mixture  of  oil  of 
turpentine  and  spirit  of  wine  ;  and  these  substances  are 
by  far  too  irritating  to  be  given  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  affect  a  concretion  in  the  biliary  ducts.  Boerhaave 
observes,  that  diseases  of  the  liver  are  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  cure  than  those  in  any  other  part  of  the  body ; 
because  of  the  difficulty  there  is  in  getting  at  the  part 
affected,  and  the  tedious  and  round-about  passage  the 
blood  has  to  it.  See  Hepatitis.  Glisson  observes, 
tliat  black  cattle  are  subject  to  biliary  concretions, 
when  fed  with  hay  or  dried  straw  in  winter,  but  are 
cured  by  succulent  grass  in  the  spring:  and  Van  Swie- 
ten  tells  us  a  strange  story  of  a  man  who  cured  liimself 
of  the  jaundice,  by  living  almost  entirely  on  grass,  of 
which  he  devoured  such  quantities,  that  the  farmers 
were  wont  to  drive  him  out  of  their  fields ;  but  other 
practitioners  have  by  no  means  found  this  in  any  de- 
gree effectual.  The  only  method  of  cure  now  attcmpt;'d 
in  the  jaundice,  is  to  expel  the  concretion  into  the 
intestines  ;  for  which  vomits  and  exercise  are  jjrinci- 
l)ally  employed.  Tiie  former  are  justly  reckoned  (he 
most  efficacious  medicines,  as  they  powerfully  shake 
all  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  ;  and  tluis  tend 
to  dislodge  any  obstructing  matter  that  may  be  con- 
tained in  them.  But  if  there  be  a  tendency  to  indam- 
matiou;  voniits  must  not  be  exhibited  (ill  bleeding  has 
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been  premised.  ,We  must  also  proceed  with  caution, 
if  the  pain  be  very  sharp ;  for,  in  all  cases  whore  the  dis- 
ease is  attended  with  violent  pain,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  allay  it  by  opiates  before  the  exhibition  of  an  emetic. 
There  is  also  danger,  that,  by  a  continued  use  of 
Tomits,  a  concretion  which  is  too  large  to  pass,  may 
be  so  impacted  in  the  ducts,  that  it  cannot  even  be 
returned  into  the  gall-bladder,  which  would  otherwise 
have  happened.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  if  no  relief 
follows  the  exhibition  of  the  second  or  third  emetic, 
it  will  be  prudent  to  forbear  their  further  use  for  some 
time. 

Of  all  kinds  of  exercise,  that  of  riding  on  horseback 
is  most  to  be  depended  upon  in  this  disease.  It  ope- 
rates in  the  same  manner  with  vomits,  namely,  by  the 
concussion  it  gives  to  the  viscera  ;  and,  therefore,  the 
cautions  necessary  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  vomits 
are  also  necessary  to  be  observed  in  the  use  of  riding. 
Cathartics  also  may  be  of  service,  by  cleansing  the 
primce  vice,  and  soliciting  a  discharge  of  the  bile  into 
the  intestines;  but  they  must  not  be  of  too  dastric  a 
nature,  else  they  may  produce  incurable  obstructions, 
by  bringing  forward  concretions  that  are  too  large  to 
pass.  Anodynes,  and  the  warm  bath,  are  serviceable  by 
their  relaxing  quality,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
from  acting  as  powerful  antispasmodics,  they  often 
give  an  opportunity  for  the  discharge  of  concretions 
by  very  slight  causes,  when  they  would  otherwise  be 
firmly  retained.  Soap  has  been  supposed  to  do  service 
as  a  solvent ;  but  some  think  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that 
it  acts  in  no  other  way  than  as  a  relaxant,  or  as  a  gentle 
purgative. 

\s  hen  all  means  of  relief  fail,  as  in  cases  of  scirrhus, 
we  can  then  only  attempt  to  palliate  the  symptoms, 
and  preserve  the  patient's  life  as  long  as  possible.  This 
is  best  accomplished  by  diuretics  ;  for  thus  a  great 
quantity  of  bilious  matter  is  evacuated,  and  the  sys- 
tem is  freed  from  the  bad  consequences  which  ensue  on 
its  stagnation  in  the  habit.  But  even  this  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  common  evacuation  by  stool ;  nor 
can  all  the  attempts  to  supply  the  want  of  bile  in  the 
intestines,  by  biitcrs  and  other  stomachics,  restore  the 
patient  to  his  wonted  appetite  and  vigour.  If  the  pain 
be  very  violent  we  must  have  recourse  to  opiates ;  or, 
if  the  blood  has  acquired  a  tendency  to  dissolution,  it 
must  be  counteracted  by  proper  antiseptics. 

If  the  disease  goes  oiF,  its  return  must  be  prevented 
by  a  course  of  tonic  medicines,  particularly  the  Peru- 
vian bark  and  antiseptics  :  but  we  can  by  no  means  be 
certain  that  the  jaundice  will  not  return,  and  that  at 
any  interval ;  for  there  may  be  a  number  of  concre- 
tions  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  though  one  has  passed, 
another  may  very  quickly  follow,  and  produce  a  new 
fit  of  jaundice;  and  thus  some  people  have  conti- 
nued to  be  affected  with  the  disease,  at  short  intervals, 
during  life. 

,  In  the  East  Indies,  mercury  has  been  much  recom- 
mended  as  exceedingly  efficacious  in  disorders  of  the 
liver,  especially  those  which  follow  intermitting  and 
remitting  fevers.  Dr.  Monro,  in  his  Observations  on 
the  Means  of  Preserving  the  Health  of  Soldiers,  ac- 
quaints us,  that  he  has  seen  some  icteric  cases  which 


he  thought  received  benefit  from  taking  a  few  grains  of 
calomel  at  night,  and  a  purge  next  morning;  and  this 
repeated  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

Infants  are  subject  to  a  temporary  jaundice,  com- 
monly called  the  gum,  soon  after  birth,  the  cause  of 
which  is  not  well  understood.  It  differs  remarkably 
from  the  common  jaundice  ;  as,  in  the  latter,  the  disease 
is  first  discoverable  in  the  white  of  the  eyes ;  but  though 
the  skin  of  infants  in  the  gum  is  all  over  yellow,  their 
eyes  always  remain  clear.  The  disorder  goes  off  spon- 
taneously, or  by  the  use  of  a  gentle  purgative  or  two. 
In  common  cases,  the  exhibition  of  I'aw  eggs  as  food, 
is  an  easy  cure. 

I'CTUS,  (from  ico,  to  strike)  ;  a  stroke  or  blow. 
It  signifies  also  the  beating  of  an  artery,  when  the 
finger  is  applied  to  examine  the  state  of  the  pulse. 

I'CTUS  SOLA'PJS,  a  sti-oke  of  the  sun  ;  also  cal- 
led insolatio,  and  by  the  French,  coup  de  soleil.  This 
name  is  given  to  fevers  that  arise  from  too  violent  an 
influence  of  the  sun's  heat,  particularly  on  the  head. 
A  long  exposure  of  the  head  to  a  hot  sun  has  often 
produced  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  that  was  spee- 
dily fatal.  The  symptoms  are  those  described  under 
PiiRENiTis.  In  hot  countries,  persons  not  accustomed 
to  labour  in  the  sun,  are  sometimes  struck  by  its  heat, 
whilst  on  journeys,  &c.  and  die  on  the  spot;  others 
fall  into  a  coraatous  state,  and  die  in  a  few  hours,  with 
symptoms  of  high  delirium.  If  the  party  escape  with 
his  life,  he  is  frequently  attacked  afterwards  with  vio- 
lent head-achs,  which  in  some  instances  affect  the  eyes. 
In  others,  mania  takes  place,  gutta  serena,  &c. 

IDIOPATHIC  {ihoita^iKoc,  from  ihog,  peculiar,  and 
TTaSoj,  an  ajfectionj ;  an  epithet  applied  to  a  disease 
which  does  not  depend  on  any  other  disease.  In  this 
respect  it  is  opposed  to  a  symptomatic  disease,  which 
is  dependant  on  another. 

IDIOSY'NCRASY,  (of  the  Gr.  jJiOtryvKfaj/a,  from 
jJwf,  peculiar,  <rvv,  willi,  and  kccco-i;,  a  temperament)  ; 
a  singularity  or  peculiarity  of  constitution,  in  which  a 
person  is  affected  by  certain  stimuli,  which,  if  applied 
to  a  hundred  other  persons,  would  produce  no  such 
effect.  For  in^>tance,  some  people  Ciinnot  see  a  finger 
bleed  without  fainting  ;  violent  inflammation  is  induc- 
ed on  the  skin  of  some  persons,  by  substances  that  are 
perfectly  innocent  to  others;  and  the  stomach  is  dis- 
ordered by  particular  meats,  which  are  wholesome  in 
almost  every  other  known  instance. 

JECORA^RI,  (from  jecur,  the  liver) ;  a  plant  so 
named  from  its  supposed  efficacy  in  diseases  of  the 
liver.    See  Hepatica  teuiiestris. 

JEJU'NUM,  (from  jejunus,  empty);  the  second 
portion  of  the  small  intestines,  so  called  because  it  is 
mostly  found  empty.  The  jejunum  begins  at  the  last 
incurvation  of  the  duodenum,  and  is  there  connected 
to  the  beginning  of  the  mesocolon.  From  thence  it 
bends  downward  from  left  to  right,  ami  obliquely  for- 
ward, or  from  the  vertebra;,  and  makes  several  con- 
volutions, which  lie  chietly  in  the  upper  part  of  tiiC' 
umbilical  region.  Through  all  this  course  it  is  con- 
nected to  the  mesentery,  in  a  manner  to  be  explained 
under  that  article. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  fix  the  exact  bounds  be- 
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iweeii  this  infestine  and  the  ileum.  The  external 
marks  of  a  redder  colour  in  the  one  than  in  the  other, 
though  generally  common,  are  not  constant;  and  the 
internal  marks  fixed  from  the  plurality  of  valvula; 
connivbntes  arc  indeterminate,  and  oftentimes  appear 
only  from  dissection.  These  two  intestines  may  be 
better  distinguished  by  their  different  situations,  which 
are  very  regular  ;  but,  as  even  this  mark  is  not  par- 
ticular enough,  the  most  easy  way  that  Dr.  Monro 
was  able  to  contrive,  which  will,  in  most  cases,  be 
found  sufficiently  exact,  is  to  divide  both  intestines  into 
five  parts,  and  to  allow  nearly  two-fifths  to  the  je- 
junum, and  three-fifths  and  a  little  more  to  the  ileum. 

The  coats  of  the  jejunum  are  nearly  of  the  same 
structure  with  those  of  the  duodenum,  but  thinner. 
The  common  coat  is  a  continuation  of  the  mesentery; 
and  the  cellular  substance  is  in  less  quantity  tlian  in 
the  duodenum,  and  indeed  seems  to  be  altogether 
■wanting  along  the  great  curvature  of  the  convolutions, 
where  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  muscular  coat  ad- 
here very  closely  to  the  external  membrane.  This 
muscular  coat  is  not  so  strong  as  that  of  the  duode- 
num. The  longitudinal  plane  of  fibres  is  very  thin, 
and  almost  imperceptible,  except  along  the  great  cur- 
vature, opposite  to  the  connection  of  the  mesentery, 
where  we  see,  through  the  membranous  coat,  a  kind 
of  whitish  ligamentary  band,  about  the  third  part  of 
an  inch  in  breadth,  which  is  continued  along  the  great 
curvature  of  all  the  convolutions  of  this  intestine,  and 
of  the  ileum.  This  ligamentary  band  is  like  those 
which  we  observe  on  the  sides  of  the  small  extremity 
of  the  stomach.  It  adheres  perfectly  to  the  mem- 
branous coat,  and  to  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the 
muscular,  which  are  here  more  visible,  and  appear 
stronger  than  in  any  other  place. 

The  valvulae  conniventes  in  the  jejunum  are  very 
broad,  very  numerous,  and  lie  very  near  each  other. 
On  the  side  of  the  great  curvature,  their  circum- 
ference is  continuous  and  uniform  ;  but  next  the  small 
curvature,  there  are  several  breaks  in  them.  Some 
go  quite  round,  others  only  some  part  of  the  way  ; 
while  some  very  small  ones  go  obliquely  between  two 
large  ones,  forming  a  kind  of  communication. 

The  papillae  of  the  tunica  villosa  are  here  more 
raised,  more  loose  and  floating,  than  in  the  duodenum  ; 
and  each  of  them  seems  to  be  divided  into  several 
others,  by  incissures  of  a  very  singular  kind.  In  other 
respects  they  agree  pretty  much  with  the  intestines  in 
general.  The  lacuna;  of  the  jejunum  are  of  the  same 
structure  with  the  duodenal ;  but  they  are  disposed  in 
a  different  manner.  They  are  partly  single,  at  dif- 
ferent distances  from  each  other  ;  and  partly  in  several 
clusters,  like  flat  oblong  bunches  of  grapes,  called 
plexus  glandulosi  Peyeri.  These  are  in  the  largest 
quantity  near  the  great  curvature,  and  they  cross 
through  several  valvulae  conniventes  at  once.  The 
vessels,  nerves,  &c.  are  spoken  of  under  the  article 
Mesentery. 

JELLY,  or  Gelatine,  a  name  given  by  modern  che- 
mists to  certain  mucilaginous  substances  that  are  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  not  at  .all  in  spirits  of  wine  ; 
ob'ained  from  all  the  soft  and  white  parts  of  animals, 


such  as  the  membranes,  tendons,  aponeuroses,  car- 
tilages, ligaments,  and  skin,  by  boiling  them  in  wa- 
ter. If  the  decoction  or  jelly  be  strongly  evaporated, 
it  affords  a  dry,  brittle,  transparent  substance,  known 
in  common  by  the  name  of  glue. 

JELLY,  a  vegetable  solution,  of  a  tremulous  con- 
sistence ;  easily  soluble  in  hot  but  difficultly  so  in 
cold  water.  When  strongly  boiled  for  some  time 
it  loses  the  property  of  gelatinizing ;  and  hence  the 
reason  why,  in  making  jellies,  if  the  quantity  of  sugar 
is  not  double  that  of  the  juice,  it  requires  so  long 
boiling  to  evaporate  the  superfluous  water,  and  the 
jelly  loses  its  gelatinizing  property,  or  if  it  does  ge- 
latinize, it  soon  spoils.  It  has  a  pleasant  sub-acid  taste, 
and  is  always  coloured  by  the  fruit  from  which  it  is 
obtained.  When  dried,  it  becomes  transparent  like 
glue.  It  is  obtained  by  pressing  out  the  juice  of  ripe 
fruits,  allowing  it  to  repose,  and  boiling  it  up  and 
straining  it  through  flannel.  The  juices  of  black- 
berries, currants,  gooseberries,  &c.  combined  with 
sugar  and  gelatinized,  is  well  known  in  our  kitchens ; 
as  is  their  use  as  a  means  of  assuaging  thirst  in  fevers, 
&c.  and  as  a  remedy  for  the  sore-throat. 

JELLY,  OAT,  a  culinary  preparation  of  common 
oafs,  recommended  by  many  of  the  German  physicians 
in  hectic  disorders,  to  be  taken  with  broth  of  snails 
or  cray-fish.  It  is  made  by  boiling  a  large  quantity 
of  oats,  with  the  husk  taken  off,  with  some  hartshorn, 
shavings  and  currants,  together  with  a  leg  of  veal  cut 
to  pieces,  and  with  the  bones  all  broken  :  these  are 
to  be  set  over  the  fire  with  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
till  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a  sort  of  jelly  ;  which 
when  strained  and  cold  will  be  very  firm  and  hard.  A 
few  spoonfuls  of  this  are  taken  every  morning,  di- 
luted with  a  bason  of  either  of  the  abovomentioned 
broths,  or  any  other  warm  liquor. 

JESSAMINE.    See  Jasminum. 

JERUSALEM   COWSLIPS.     See  Pulmonaria- 

MACULATA. 

JERUSALEM  OAK.    See  Botrys  vulgaris. 
JERUSALEM  SAGE.    See  Pulmonabia  macu- 
lata. 

JESUFTICUS  CORTEX.    See  Cinchona. 

JESUITS'  BARK.    See  Cinchona 

JET,  a  black  inflammable  substance  of  the  bitu- 
minous kind,  harder  than  asphaltum,  and  susceptible 
of  a  good  polish.  It  becomes  electrical  by  rubbing, 
attracting  light  bodies  like  yellow  amber.  It  swims 
on  water,  so  that  its  specific  gravity  must  be  less  than 
1000;  notwithstanding  which  it  has  been  frequently 
confounded  with  the  lapis  obsidianus,  the  specific  gra- 
vity of  which,  according  to  Kirwan,  is  no  less  than 
1744.  It  also  resembles  cannel-coal  extremely  in  its 
hardness,  receiving  a  polish,  not  soiling  the  fingers, 
&c.  so  that  it  has  also  been  confounded  with  this. 
The  distinction,  however,  is  easily  made  betwixt  the 
two  ;  for  cannel-coal  wants  the  electrical  properties 
of  jet,  and  is  likewise  so  heavy  as  (o  sink  in  water; 
its  specific  gravity  being  no  less  than  1273  ;  whereas 
that  of  jet,  as  has  already  been  said,  is  less  than  1000  ; 
M.  Magellan  is  of  opinion  that  jet  is  a  true  amber, 
differing  from  the  yellow  kind  only  in  the  mere  circum- 
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sfance  of  colour,  and  being  lighter  on  account  of  the 
greater  quantity  of  bituminous  matter  which  enters 
into  its  composition.  When  burning,  it  emits  a  bitu- 
minous smell.  It  is  never  found  in  strata  or  continued 
masses  like  fossil  stones ;  but  always  in  separate  and 
unconnected  heaps  like  the  true  amber.  Great  quan- 
tities of  it  have  been  dug  up  in  the  Pyrencan  moun- 
tains:  aUo  n&ar  BaUdha,  a  smalltown  of  Portugal; 
and  in  Gaiicia  in  Spain.  It  is  found  also  in  Ireland, 
Sweden,  Prussia,  Germany,  and -Italy. 

JEW'S-PlTCn.    See  Bitumen  JunAicuiw. 

IGNA'TIA  AiMA'RA  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  Avhich  atfords  St.  Ignatius's  bean.    See  Faba 

INDICA. 

IGNA'TII  FABA.   See  Faba  indica. 

IGNATIUS'S  BEAN.    See  Faba  indica. 

I'KAN  ;  the  name  of  a  somewhat  oval,  oblong, 
compressed  root,  brought  from  China.  It  is  ex- 
tremely  rare,  and  would  appear  to  be  the  root  of  the 
orchis  tribe  ;  but  it  is  little  known  amongst  us. 

I'LEUM,  (hAeov;  from  si^scv,  to  roll  aboxt,  from 
its  many  convolutions)  ;  the  last  portion  of  the  small 
intestines.  The  convolutions  of  this  intestine  sur- 
round those  of  the  jejunum  on  the  two  lateral  and 
lower  sides,  and  it  passes  in  a  winding  course  from  the 
left  side,  by  the  hypogastrium,  to  the  right  side, 
where  it  terminates  a  little  below  the  right  kidney, 
joining  the  intestina  crassa,  in  the  manner  that  we 
shall  relate  hereafter.  The  lateral  convolutions  are 
supported  by  the  ossa  ilium,  so  called,  not  from  this 
intestine,  but  from  the  region  of  the  abdomen  termed 
ilia. 

The  structure  of  the  ileum  is  much  the  same  with 
that  of  the  jejunum ;  only  the  internal  duplicatures, 
or  valvulae  conniventes,  decrease  gradually  both  in 
number  and  size.  Near  the  extremity  of  the  ileum 
their  direction  is  changed ;  and,  instead  of  being 
transverse  or  circular,  they  become  longitudinal,  and 
terminate  in  a  kind  of  pylorus,  which  advances  into 
the  cavity  of  the  great  intestines,  as  we  shall  see 
under  the  article  Ccecum. 

We  observe  likewise  in  this  intestine,  as  in  the 
jejunum,  single  or  solitary  glands  or  lacunae,  and  also 
reticular  glands,  or  glands  in  clusters;  the  last  of 
which,  at  the  extremity  of  this  intestine,  are  often  of 
a  large  extent :  but  the  greatest  part  of  these  glands 
appear  to  be  flatter  here  than  in  the  jejunum.  The 
cellular  substance  of  the  external  coat  is  in  less  quan- 
tity than  in  the  foregoing  intestines ;  and  the  ileum 
appears  commonly  more  pale,  or  not  so  red  as  the 
jejunum. 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  we  meet  with  processes 
sent  off  from  the  jejunum  or  ileum,  and  of  the  same 
structure  with  these  intestines.  Their  form,  being 
similar  to  that  of  the  finger  of  a  glove,  appears  to 
have  given  them  the  name  of  appendices  digitales. 
They  are  mentioned  by  different  anatomists,  and  have 
sometimes  been  found  to  form  true  hernias.  The 
blood-vessels,  nerves,  &c.  are  spoken  of  under  the 
article  Mesentery. 

FLEX  AQUIFO'LIUM;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  common  holly.    See  Aquifolium. 
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t'LIA,  (the  plural  of  He,  £<Ai;,  Gr.)  ;  the  flanks, 
or  that  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  small  intestines 
arc  inclosed. 

ILIAC  REGION;  anotlier  name  for  the  hypo- 
gastric region.    See  HyroGAsTiiiuM. 

ILFACA  PA'SSIO,  (etXsis,  eiXog,  siXsio^,  de- 
scribed  as  a  kind  of  nervous  colic,  whose  seat  is  the 
ilium),  the  iliac  passion,  or  volvulus^  a  violent  vo- 
miting, in  which,  the  perista'tic  motion  of  the  intes- 
tines being  inverted,  the  fa;cal  portion  of  the  food  is 
voided  by  the  mouth.    See  Colica. 

ILI'AC/E  AllTEllI/E,  the  iliac  arteries.  These 
are  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  near  the 
last  lumbar  vertebra.  Anatomists  divide  them  into  in. 
ternal  and  external.  The  ijitcrnal  iliac  artery,  also 
called  the  hypogastric,  is  distributed  in  the  foetus  into 
six,  and  in  the  adult  into  five  branches,  which  are 
divided  about  the  pelvis,  viz.  the  little  iliac,  the  glu.. 
teal,  the  ischiatic,  the  pudical,  and  the  obturatory  ; 
and  in  the  foetus  the  umbilical.  The  external  iliac 
proceeds  from  the  pelvis,  through  Poupart's  ligament, 
forming  the  femoral  artery. 

ILFACiE  VENJ5.  These  are  formed  by  the  bifur- 
cation of  the  vena  cava,  about  the  last  vertebra  of  the 
loins.  Presently  after  leaving  the  cava,  they  each  di- 
vide into  two  branches ;  one  named  iliaca  externa,  or 
anterior  ;  the  other,  iliaca  interna,  or  posterior.  The 
external  is  also  simply  named  iliaca;  the  internal  is 
called  hypogastrica.  They  run  the  same  course  as  the 
iliac  arteries  do. 

ILFACUS  INTE'RNUS,  a  thick,  broad,  and  ra. 
diated  muscle,  situated  in  the  pelvis,  upon  the  inner 
surface  of  the  ilium.  It  arises  fleshy,  from  the  trans- 
verse process  of  the  last  vertebra  of  the  loins,  from  all 
the  inner  lip  of  the  spine  of  the  os  ilium,  from  the 
edge  of  that  bone  between  its  anterior  superior  spi- 
nous process  and  the  acetabulum,  and  from  most  of  the 
hollow  part  of  the  ilium.  It  joins  with  the  psoas  mag- 
nus,  where  it  begins  to  become  tendinous ;  and  is  in- 
serted along  with  it.  The  use  of  thii  muscle  is  to  as- 
sist the  psoas  in  bending  the  thigh,  and  to  bring  it 
directly  forwards. 

ILFACUS  EXTE'RNUS.    See  Pyriformis. 

I'LIUM  OS,  (from  ilia,  the  small  intestines;  so 
named  because  it  supports  the  ileum ),  the  haunch 
bone.  It  is  the  superior  portion  of  the  os  innomina- 
tum,  which  is  a  distinct  bone  in  the  fcetus.   See  Ixno- 

MINATUM  OS. 

ILLICE'BRA,  (from  siXsco,  to  turn,  because  its 
leaves  resemble  worms),  called  by  the  different  names 
of  Vermicularis,  Piper  murale,  and  Sedum  minus; 
wall-pepper,  or  stone-crdp.  This  species  of  sedum, 
the  Sedum  acre  of  Linnasus,  in  its  recent  state,  is  ex- 
tremely acrid.  If  taken  largely,  it  acts  powerfully  on 
the  prima2  viae,  proving  both  emetic  and  cathartic ; 
applied  to  the  skin  as  a  cataplasm,  it  frequently  pro- 
duces vesications  and  erosions.  Boerhaave  therefore 
'imagines  that  its  internal  employment  must  be  unsafe; 
but  experience  has  discovered,  that  a  decoction  of  this 
plant  is  not  only  safe  but  very  effectual  in  scorbutic 
complaints,  A  handful  of  the  herb  is  to  be  boiled  in 
eight  pints  of  milk  till  they  are  reduced  to  four.  Of 
Kk 
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(his  three  or  four  ounces  are  given  every,  or  every 
other,  morning.  Macquer  says,  that  not  only  ulcers 
Kimply  scorbutic,  but  those  oi  a  scrophnlous,  and  even 
cancerous  tcndciicv,  have  been  cured  by  this  plant. 

ILLFCIUM  ANISA^TUM;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  whose  seeds  are  called  the  star  aniseed. 

See  A  NISUM  STELLATUM. 

IMBRICA'TUS,  (from  imbrex,  a  tile),  in  botany, 
imbricated.  The  leaves  or  scales  of  plants  are  said  to 
be  imbricated  when  they  are  disposed  so  as  to  lie  one 
on  tlie  edge  of  the  other,  alter  the  rjanncr  of  tiles  on 
a  hoiise.  The  term  is  ajiplied  to  leaves,  and  their  ser- 
ratures  in  the  bud  :  to  the  stem,  when  covered  w  ith 
scales  ;  to  the  calyx,  as  in  hieracium,  sonchus,  and 
other  si/ngcnesia  ;  and  to  the  spike,  having  flowers  so 
close  as  to  press  over  each  other. 

IjMl-'ERATO'RIA,  (from  impero,  to  overcome;  so 
named  because  its  leaves  extend  and  overwhelm  the  les- 
ser herbs  which  grow  near  it),  or  Magistrantia,  mas- 
ter-wort ;  the  Iniperatoria  ostruthiiim  of  Linnasus. 
Class,  Pentandvia.  Order,  Monogynia.  Its  roots 
are  imported  from  Italy,  notwithstanding  it  is  indige- 
nous to  Britain.  They  have  a  fragrant  smell,  and  a 
bitterish  pungent  taste.  The  plant  was  formerly 
thought  to  be  of  such  singular  efficacy,  as  to  have 
caused  it  to  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  divinum 
reinedium.  At  present  it  is  considered  merely  as  an 
aromatic,  and  consequently  is  superseded  by  many  of 
that  class  which  possess  superior  activity. 

IMPEllATO'RIA  OSTRU'THIUM,  the  systema- 
tic  name  of   the  herb  master-wort.     See  Impera- 

TOIIIA. 

IMPERFECT,  in  bofanj'-,  a  term  applied  to  such 
flowers,  as  want  the  petala;  and  therefore  they  are 
sometimes  called  apeialous,  and  sometimes  stamine- 
ous.  Imperfect  plants,  are  such  as  are  found  to  want 
their  flowers  or  seeds. 

IMPERVIOUS,  (from  in,  the  negative  sign,  per, 
through,  and  via,  a  way)  ;  such  a  closeness  of  pores, 
or  particular^con figuration  of  parts,  as  will  not  admit 
another  to  pervade  or  pass  through. 

IMPETPGINES,  (from  impeto,  to  infest)  ;  an  or- 
der  in  the  class  cachcxice  of  Cullen  ;  who  defines  the 
impetigines  to  be  those  disorders,  from  a  general  bad 
habit,  manifesting  themselves  principally  by  disfiguring 
the  skin  and  other  external  parts  of  the  body.  The 
itch,  &c.  though  affecting  the  skin,  yet  not  being 
connected  necessarily  with  the  habit,  he  places  in  the 
class  locales. 

IMPETFGO,  a  cutaneous  aff"ection,  described  by 
Celsus  and  other  authors,  as  a  disease  in  which  several 
red,  hard,  dry,  prurient  spots  arise  in  the  face  and 
neck,  and  sometimes  all  over  the  body,  and  disappear 
by  furfuraceous  or  tender  scales.  Blancard  says  it  is 
the  lepra  GrKcorum. 

PMPETUS,  a  term  which  has  been  variously  used 
by  physical  writers  ;  but  now  obtains  more  commonly 
in  mechanics,  to  express  the  blow  or  force  with  which 
one  body  strikes  against  another.  Physicians  speak  of 
the  impetus  of  the  circulation,  when  the  blood  is  urged 
on  with  extraordinary  force. 

IMPOS  i'liUME,  or  Abscess^  a  collection  of  matter 


or  pus  in  any  part  of  the  body,  either  owing  to  pre- 
vious inflammation  in  that  part,  or  to  a  translation  of 
it  from  some  other  part.    See  Abscess. 

IM POTENCY,  or  IMPOTENCE,  terms  more  par. 
ticularly  used  to  denote  an  inability  to  coition.  Im- 
potency  with  respect  to  men,  has  been  falsely  repre- 
sented to  be  the  same  as  sterility  in  women  ;  since  fail- 
ing to  propagate  the  species,  which  frequently  occurs,- 
is  by  no  means  a  demonstration  of  insufficiency  for  the 
venereal  act  in  either  sex.  There  are  many  causes  of 
impotence  ;  as,  a  natural  defect  in  the  organs  of  ge- 
neration, which  seldom  admits  of  a  cure.  Accidents 
or  diseases  may  also  cause  it ;  and  in  such  cases  the 
impotence  may  or  may  not  be  remedied,  according  as 
these  are  curable  or  otherwise.  The  most  common 
causes,  and  almost  the  only,  are,  early  and  immode- 
rate venery,  or  the  practice  of  masturbation  in  youth. 
See  Onanism.  We  have  instances  on  record,  of  un- 
fitness for  generation  in  men  by  an  impediment  to  the 
ejection  of  the  semen  in  coition,  from  a  wrong  direc- 
tion which  the  orifice  at  the  verumontaniim  had  got, 
whereby  the  seed  was  thrown  up  into  the  bladder. 
M.  Petit  cured  one  patient  under  such  a  difficulty  of 
emission,  by  making  an  incision  like  to  that  commonly 
made  in  lithotomy. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Hunter,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Venereal  Disease,  considers  impotency  as  depending 
npon  two  causes  ;  the  one  he  refers  to  the  mind,  the 
other  to  the  organs  concerned. 

1.  As  to  impotency  depending  upon  the  mind,  he  ob- 
serves, that  as  the  parts  of  generation  are  not  neces- 
sary for  the  existence  or  support  of  the  individual,  but 
have  a  reference  to  something  else  in  which  the  mind 
has  a  principal  concern  ;  so  a  complete  action  in  those 
parts  cannot  take  place  Avithout  a  perfect  harmony  of 
body  and  of  mind  :  that  is,  there  must  be  both  a  power 
of  body  and  disposition  of  mind  ;  for  the  mind  is  sub- 
ject to  a  thousand  caprices,  which  aflect  the  actions  of 
these  parts. 

Copulation  is  an  act  of  the  body,  the  spring  of 
which  is  in  the  mind  ;  but  it  is  not  volition :  and  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  mind,  so  is  the  act  per- 
formed. To  perform  this  act  well,  the  body  should 
be  in  health,  and  the  mind  should  be  perfectly  confi- 
dent of  the  powers  of  the  body :  the  mind  should  be 
in  a  state  entirely  disengaged  from  every  thing  else  :  it 
should  have  no  tlifficulties,  no  fears,  no  apprehensions, 
not  even  an  anxiety  to  perform  the  act  well ;  for  even 
this  anxiety  is  a  state  of  mind  different  from  what 
should  prevail  ;  there  should  not  be  even  a  fear  that 
the  mind  itself  may  find  a  difficulty  at  the  time  the  act 
should  be  performed.  Perhaps  no  function  of  the  ma- 
chine depends  so  much  on  the  state  of  the  imagination 
as  this.- 

The  will  and  reasoning  faculty  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this  power  ;  they  ace  only  employed  in  the  act, 
so  far  as  voluntary  parts  are  made  use  of:  and  if  they 
ever  interfere,  which  they  sometimes  do,  it  often  pro- 
duces another  state  of  mind  which  destroys  that  which 
is  pr<>i  er  for  the  performance  of  the  act ;  it  produces 
a  desi'e,  a  wish,  a  hope,  which  are  all  only  diffidence 
and  uncertainty,  and  create  in  the  mind  file  idea  of  a 
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possibility  of  the  want  of  success,  which  destroys  the 
proper  state  of  mind,  or  necessary  confidence. 

There  is  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Hunter  observes,  no  act 
in  which  a  man  feels  himself  more  interested,  or  is 
more  anxious  to  perform  well  ;  his  pride  being  en- 
gaged in  some  degree,  which,  if  within  certain  bounds, 
would  produce  a  degree  of  perfection  in  an  act  depend- 
ing upon  the  will,  or  an  act  in  voluntary  parts ;  but 
when  it  produces  a  state  of  mind  contrary  to  that  state 
on  which  the  pcrl'ection  of  the  act  depends,  a  failure 
must  be  the  consequence. 

The  body  is  not  only  rendered  incapable  of  per- 
forming this  act  by  the  mind  being  under  the  above 
influence,  but  also  by  the  mind  being,  though  per- 
fectly confident  of  its  power,  yet  conscious  of  an  im- 
propriety in  performing  it :  this,  in  many  cases,  pro- 
duces a  state  of  mind  which  shall  take  away  all  power. 
The  state  of  a  man's  mind  respecting  his  sister  takes 
away  all  power.  A  conscientious  man  has  been  known 
to  lose  his  powers  on  finding  the  woman  he  was  going 
to  be  connected  with  unexpectedly  a  virgin. 

Shedding  tears  arises  entirely  from  the  state  of  the 
mind,  although  not  so  much  a  compound  action  as  the 
act  in  question  ;  for  none  are  so  weak  in  body  that 
they  cannot  shed  tears  :  it  is  not  so  much  a  compound 
action  of  the  mind  and  strength  of  body  joined,  as 
the  other  act  is  ;  yet,  if  we  are  afraid  of  shedding 
tears,  or  are  desirous  of  doing  it,  and  that  anxiety 
is  kept  up  through  the  whole  of  an  affecting  scene, 
we  certainly  siiall  not  shed  tears,  or  at  least  not 
so  freely  as  would  have  happened  from  our  natural 
feelings. 

From  this  account  of  the  necessity  of  having  the 
mind  independent  respecting  the  act,  we  must  see  that 
it  may  very  often  happen  that  the  state  of  mind  will 
be  such  as  not  to  allow  the  animal  to  exert  its  natural 
powers ;  and  every  failure  increases  the  evil.  We 
must  also  see,  from  this  state  of  the  case,  that  this  act 
must  be  often  interrupted  ;  and  the  true  cause  of  this 
interruption  not  being  known,  it  will  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  body,  or  want  of  powers.  As  these 
cases  do  not  arise  from  real  inability,  they  are  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  such  as  do  ;  and  perhaps 
the  only  way  to  distinguish  them  is,  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  mind  respecting  the  act.  So  trifling  often 
is  the  circumstance  which  shall  produce  this  inability 
depending  on  the  mind,  that  the  very  desire  to  please 
shall  have  that  effect,  as  in  making  the  woman  the  sole 
object  to  be  gratified. 

Mr.  Hunter  illustrates  this  subject,  and  also  the 
method  of  cure,  by  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  lost 
his  virility  through  a  desire  to  perform  the  act  with 
one  particular  Avoman  well ;  which  desire  produced 
in  the  mind  a  doubt  or  fear  of  the  want  of  success. 
This  being  the  cause  of  the  inability  of  performing 
the  act,  he  told  him,  that  if  he  had  a  perfect  confidence 
in  himself  in  that  respect,  he  was  to  go  to  bed  to  this 
woman,  but  first  promise  to  himself  that  he  would 
not  have  any  connection  with  her  for  six  nights,  let 
his  inclinations  and  powers  be  what  they  would.  He 
engaged  to  do  this,  and  the  endeavour  to  keep  his  word 
soon  produced  such  a  total  alteration  in  the  state  of 


his  mind,  that  the  power  took  place,  and  so  that  he 
had  once  broken  the  spell,  the  mind  and  powers  went 
on  together,  and  this  inconvenience  never  returned 
any  more. 

2.  Impotence,  from  a  zi:ant  o  f  proper  correspondence 
between  the  actions  of  the  genital  organs. — Mr.  Hun- 
ter, when  considering  the  diseases  of  the  urethra  and 
bladder,  had  remarked,  that  every  organ  in  an  animal 
body,  without  exception,  was  made  up  of  difi'erent 
parts,  whose  functions  or  actions  were  totally  different 
from  one  another,  although  all  tending  to  produce 
one  ultimate  effect.  In  all  such  organs  when  perfect 
(he  observes),  there  is  a  succession  of  motions,  one 
naturally  arising  out  of  the  other,  which  in  the  end 
produces  the  ultimate  effect ;  and  an  irregularity  alone 
in  these  actions  will  constitute  disease,  at  least  will 
produce  very  disagreeable  effects,  and  often  totally 
frustrate  the  intention  of  the  organ.  This  principle 
Mr.  Hunter,  on  the  present  occasion,  applies  to  the 
actions  of  the  testicles  and  penis  :  for  we  find  that  an 
irregularity  in  the  actions  of  these  parts  sometimes 
happens  in  men,  producing  impotence  ;  and  something 
similar,  he  says,  may  probably  be  one  cause  of  bar- 
renness in  women. 

In  men,  he  divides  the  parts  subservient  to  gene- 
ration into  two ;  the  essential,  and  the  accessory. 
The  testicles  are  the  essential  ;  the  penis,  &c.  the 
accessory.  As  this  division  arises  from  their  uses  or 
actions  in  health,  which  exactly  correspond  with  one 
another,  a  want  of  exactness  in  the  correspondence 
or  susceptibility  of  those  actions  may  also  be  divided 
into  two :  where  the  actions  are  reversed,  the  acces- 
sory taking  place  without  the  first  or  essential,  as 
in  erections  of  the  penis  where  neither  the  mind  nor 
the  testicles  are  stimulated  to  action  ;  and  the  second 
is  where  the  testicles  perform  the  action  of  secretion 
too  readily  for  the  penis,  which  has  not  a  correspond- 
ing erection.  The  first  is  called  priapism;  and  the 
second  is  what  ought  to  be  called  seminal  weakness. 

The  mind  has  considerable  effect  on  the  corres- 
pondence  of  the  actions  of  these  two  parts  :  but  it 
would  appear  in  many  instances,  that  erections  of  the 
penis  depend  more  on  the  state  of  mind  than  the  se- 
cretion of  the  semen  does  ;  for  many  have  the  secre- 
tion, but  not  the  erection  ;  but  in  such,-  the  want  of 
erection  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  mind  only. 

Priapism  often  arises  spontaneously  :  and  often 
from  visible  irritation  of  the  penis,  as  in  the  venereal 
gonorrhoea,  especially  when  violent.  The  sensation 
of  such  erections  is  rather  uneasy  than  pleasant ;  nor 
is  the  sensation  of  the  gians  at  the  time,  similar  to  that 
arising  from  the  erections  of  desire,  but  more  like  to 
the  sensation  of  the  parts  immediately  after  coition. 
Such  as  arise  spontaneously  are  of  more  serious  con- 
sequence than  those  from  inflammation,  as  they  proceed 
probably  from  causes  not  curable  in  themselves  or  by 
any  known  methods.  The  priapism  arising  from  in- 
flammation of  the  parts,  as  in  a  gonorrhoea,  is  attended 
with  nearly  the  same  symptoms  ;  but  generally  the 
sensation  is  that  of  pain,  proceeding  from  the  inflam. 
mation  of  the  parts.  It  may  be  observed,  that  what 
is  said  of  priapism  is  only  applicable  to  it  when  a 
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disease  In  itself,  and  not  when  a  symptom  of  other 
diseases,  which  is  frequently  tl-ie  case. 

The  common  practice  in  the  cure  of  this  complaint 
is  to  order  all  the  nervous  and  strengthening  medicines  ; 
such  as  bark,  valerian,  musk,  camphor,  and  also  the 
cold  bath.  Mr.  Hunter  says,  good  effects  have  re- 
sulted from  the  cold  bath;  but  sometimes  it  docs  not 
agree  with  the  constitution,  in  which  case,  he  found 
the  warm  bath  of  service.  Opium  appears  to  be  a 
ppeciiic  in  many  cases ;  from  which  circumstance, 
upon  the  whole,  he  would  recommend  the  trial  of  a 
soolhing  plan. 

3.  Seminal  Tt'eakness,  or  a  secretion  and  emission  of 
tlie  semen  without  erections,  is  the  reverse  of  a 
priapism,  and  is  by  much  the  worst  disease  of  the 
two.  There  is  great  variety  in  the  degrees  of  this 
disease,  there  being  all  the  gradations  from  the  exact 
correspondence  of  the  actions  of  all  the  parts  to  the 
testicles  acting  alone.  In  every  case  of  the  disease, 
there  is  too  quick  a  secretion  and  evacuation  of  the 
semen.  Like  to  the  priapism,  it  does  not  arise  from 
desires  and  abilities ;  although  when  mild  it  is  attended 
with  both,  but  not  in  a  duo  proportion;  a  very  slight 
desire  often  producing  the  full  effect.  The  secretion 
of  the  semen  shall  be  so  quick,  that  simple  thought, 
or  even  toying,  shall  make  it  flow. 

Dreams  have  produced  this  evacuation  repeatedly 
in  the  same  night :  and  even  when  the  dreams  have 
been  so  slight,  that  there  has  been  no  consciousness  of 
them  when  the  sleep  has  been  broken  by  the  act  of 
emission.  Some  cases  have  occurred,  in  which  the 
testicles  have  been  so  ready  to  secrete,  that  the  least 
friction  on  the  glans  has  produced  an  emission.  Mr. 
Hunter  knew  an  instance  in  which  the  simple  action 
of  walking  or  riding  produced  this  effect,  and  that  re- 
peatedly in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  This  patient, 
a  young  man,  tried  every  supposed  strengthening 
medicine,  the  cold  bath,  and  sea-bathing,  but  with 
rfo  effect.  By  taking  20  drops  of  laudanum  on  going 
to  bed,  he  prevented  the  night  emissions;  and  by 
taking  the  .same  quantity  in  the  morning,  he  could 
walk  or  ride  without  the  beforementioned  inconve- 
nience. Mr.  Hunter  directed  this  to  be  continued  for 
some  time,  although  the  disease  did  not  return,  that 
the  parts  might  be  accustomed  to  this  healthy  state  of 
action,  and  the  patient  got  well.  It  was,  however, 
found  necessary,  as  the  constitutioii  became  more 
habituated  to  the  opiate,  to  increase  the  dose  of  it. 

The  spasms,  upon  the  evacuation  of  the  semen  in 
such  cases,  are  extremely  slight,  and  a  repetition  of 
them  soon  takes  place ;  the  first  emission  not  prevent- 
ing a  second ;  the  constitution  being  all  the  time 
but  little  affected.  When  the  testicles  act  alone,  with- 
out the  accessory  parts  taking  up  the  necessary  and 
natural  consequent  action,  it  is  a  still  more  melancholy 
disease  ;  for  the  secretion  arises  from  no  visible  or 
sensible  cause,  and  does  not  give  any  visible  or  sen- 
sible effect,  but  runs  olf  similar  to  involuntary  stools 
or  urine.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  semen  is  more 
fluid  than  natural  in  some  of  these  cases. 

There  is  great  variety  iu  the  diseased  actions  of 


these  parts ;  of  which  Mr,  Hunter,  in  his  Treatise  on 
the  Venereal  Disease,  relates  some  striking  proofs. 
In  many  of  those  cases  of  irregularity,  when  the 
erection  is  not  strong,  it  goes  off  without  the  emission: 
and  at  other  times  an  emission  may  happen  almost 
without  an  erection  ;  but  these  arise  not  from  debility, 
he  thinks,  but  from  affections  of  the  mind. 

In  many  of  the  preceding  cases,  Mr.  Hunter  says, 
washing  the  penis,  scrotum,  and  perineum,  with  cold 
water,  is  often  of  service;  and  to  render  it  colder 
than  we  find  it  in  some  seasons  of  the  year,  common 
salt  may  be  added  to  it,  and  the  parts  washed  when 
the  salt  is  almost  dissolved.  Cases  may  occur  in  which 
a  cautious  exhibition  of  cantharides  CSee  Cantiia- 
rides)  may  be  attempted  ;  but  this  should  not  be  ven- 
tured upon  without  a  very  accurate  discrimination  of 
the  symptoms.  In  some  Mr.  Hunter  found  the  cicuta 
of  service  (see  Cicuta);  but  in  all,  the  adaptation  of 
powerful  remedies  must  be  accompanied  with  great 
circumspection,  if  we  would  hope  for  success  in  treat- 
ing these  difficult  and  almost  impracticable  cases. 

IMPREGNATION.  Sec  Conception  and  Ge- 
neration. 

INCARNATIVES,  ( incarnantia,  from  incarno,  to 
bring  flesh  upon)  ;  medicines  which  assist  nature  in 
filling  up  wounds  or  ulcers  with  flesh  ;  or  rather  re- 
move the  obstructions  to  that  process.  The  term  is 
now  obsolete. 

INCINERATION,  (from  in,  and  cinis,  ashes), 
in  chemistry,  the  reduction  of  vegetables  into  ashes, 
by  burning  them  gently. 

INCISFVUS  INFE'RIOR.    See  Levator  labii 

INFERIORIS. 

INCISFVUS  LATERA'LIS.    See  Levator  laeii 

SUPERIORIS  AL^QUE  NASI. 

INCISFVUS  MEa)IUS.     See  Depressor  labii 

SUPERIORIS  ALJEQUE  NASI. 

INCISO'RES,  (from  incido,  to  cut;  from  their  use 
in  cutting  the  food)  ;  the  name  of  the  four  front  teeth 
in  both  jaws.    See  Teeth. 

INCONTINENCE,  a  term  applied  to  such  dis- 
charges of  the  natural  secretions  as  are  involuntary, 
through  weakness  ;  as  when  there  is  an  involuntary  dis- 
charge of  urine,  semen,  &c.    See  Enuresis. 

I'NCUBUS,  (from  incubo,  to  lie  upon) ;  a  disease 
in  which  the  patient  fancies  that  something  lies  upon 
his  chest  whilst  asleep.  See  Night-mare,  and  Onei- 
rodynia GRAVANS. 

INCURVATION;  the  bending  of  a  bone,  or  any 
other  body,  from  its  natural  shape.    See  Spine,  and 

MOLLITIES  OSSIUM. 

INDEX,  (from  indico,  to  point  out,  because  it  is 
naturally  used  for  that  purpose),  the  fore  finger.  See 
Digitus. 

INDIAN  CRESS.  See  Nasturtium  indicum. 

INDIAN  DATE  PLUM.  The  fruit  of  the  Dios. 
pyros  lotus  of  Linnasus.  AVhen  ripe  it  has  an  agreeable 
taste,  and  is  very  nutritious. 

INDIAN  LEAF.    See  Cassia  LiciJEA. 

INDIAN  PINK.    See  Spigelia. 

INDIAN   RUBBER,   the  substance  otherwise 
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known  by  the  names  of  Elasiic  gum,  Cayenne  resin, 
Cautchac ;  or,  by  the  Frenchj  Caoutchouc,  See 
Caoutchouc. 

INDIAN  WHEAT.    See  Zea  mays. 

INDICATION,  (from  indico^  to  show),  in  medi- 
cine,  that  which  demonstrates  what  ought  to  be  done 
in  any  case.  It  is  threefold  ;  preservative,  which  re- 
lates to  what  preserves  health  :  curative,  which  expels 
a  present  disease  ;  and  vital,  as  it  respects  the  powers 
and  reasons  of  diet.  The  indication  of  cure  in  all 
diseases  is  to  remove  the  proximate  or  immediate 
cause, 

INDICA'TOR,  (from  inch'co,  to  point ;  so  named 
from  its  office  of  extending  the  index  or  fore  finger), 
also  named  Extensor  indicts  ;  the  extensor  secimdi  in- 
tcrnodii  indicis,  proprius  vulgo  indicator  of  Douglas ; 
an  extensor  muscle  of  the  fore  linger.  This  muscle  is 
situated  chiefly  on  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the 
fore  arm.  It  arises  by  an  acute  fleshy  beginning  from 
the  middle  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  ulna,  and  its 
tendon  passes  under  the  same  ligament  with  the  exten- 
sor digitorum  communis,  along  with  part  of  wliich,  it 
is  inserted  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  fore  linger. 

INDIGENOUS,  (of  imligenaj,  an  epithet  which 
denotes  the  native  of  a  country,  or  that  which  was  ori- 
ginally born  or  produced  in  the  country  where  it  is 
found.  In  this  sense,  particular  species  of  animals 
and  plants  are  said  to  be  indigenous  in  the  country 
wheiethey  arc  native,  iu  opposition  to  exotic. 

INDIGESTION;  a  crudity,  or  want  of  due  concoc- 
tion of  food  in  the  stomach.  See  Digestion  and 
Dyspepsia. 

INDURATION,  (from  duriis,  hard),  that  change 
in  a  body,  by  which  it  becomes  harder  or  firmer  than 
natural  in  its  consistence.  Thus  a  tumor  is  indurated 
either  by  the  addition  of  solid  particles,  as  in  scirrhi 
and  glandular  swellings;  or  else  by  transpiring  its 
■  thinner  parts  through  the  skin. 

INEBRIANTS,  (from  z/zeZr/o,  to  make  drunk),  a 
term  applied  to  that  class  of  substances  that  atfect  the 
nerves  in  a  particular  and  agreeable  manner,  and 
through  them  alter  and  disturb  the  functions  of  the 
mind.  They  are  properly  divided  into  native  and  arti- 
ficial ;  the  former  chiefly  in  use  among  the  oriental  and 
other  nations,  the  latter  principally  throughout  Eu- 
rope. Natural  Inebriants,  are:  1.  Opium;  in  use 
all  over  the  East,  and  of  which  the  Turks,  through 
custom,  swallow  largely.  2.  Peganum  harmala,  Sy- 
rian rue.  The  seeds  are  sold  in  Turkey  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  with  these,  as  Bellonius  relates,  the  Turk- 
ish emperor  Solyman  kept  himself  intoxicated.  3. 
Maslac  of  the  Turks,  or  bangue  of  the  Persians  ;  pre- 
pared from  the  dust  of  the  male  flower  of  hemp,  or 
from  the  leaves.  4.  Bangue  of  the  Indians,  from  the 
ieaves  of  the  hibiscus  abelmoschus.  5.  Seeds  of  various 
species  of  the  datura,  or  thorny  apple.  6.  Pinang, 
orietel  of  the  Indians.  7.  Roots  of  black  henbane. 
8,  The  hyoscyamus  physaloides.  9.  Berries  of  the 
deadly  night-shade.  10.  Leaves  of  raillefoil,  are  used 
by  the  Dalecarlians  to  render  their  beer  intoxicating. 
J  1.  Tobacco,  and  several  others  less  material  are  men- 
tioned j  such  as  clary,  saflroBj  and  daraeL  JrtificiaS 


Jnehriants^  arc  fermented  liquors  from  farinaceous 
seeds  ;  wines,  and  spirits  drawn  by  distillation. 

INERTIA,  in  physics,  a  tern*  applied  to  matter; 
and  defined  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  be  a  passive  prin- 
ciple by  which  bodies  persist  in  (heir  motion  or  rX;st, 
receive  motion  in  proportion  to  the  force  impressing  it, 
and  resist  as  much  as  they  are  resisted.  It  is  also  de- 
fined, by  the  same  author,  to  be  a  power  implanted  in 
all  matter,  whereby  it  resists  any  change  endeavoured 
to  be  made  in  its  state. 

INFANCY,  the  earliest  period  of  human  life. 
Fred.  Ilofi'man  says,  that  the  human  species  are  infants 
'until  they  begin  to  talk,  and  children  to  the  age  of  pu- 
berty. Anatomy  discovers  to  us,  that  during  infancy 
there  is  much  imperfection  in  the  human  frame  :  its 
parts  are  disproportioned,  and  its  organs  incapable  of 
those  functions  which  in  future  life  they  arc  designed 
to  perform.  The  head  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  the  body  than  that  of  an  adult.  The  liver 
and  pancreas  are  much  larger  in  proportion  than  in 
advanced  life ;  their  secretions  are  more  in  quantity 
also.  The  bile  is  very  inert ;  the  heart  is  stronger 
and  larger  than  in  future  life  ;  the  quantity  of  blood 
sent  through  the  heart  of^  an  infant,  in  a  given  time, 
is  also  more  in  proportion  than  in  adults.  Though 
these  circumstances  have  their  important  usefulness, 
yet  the  imperfection  attending  them  subjects  this  age 
to  many  injuries  and  dangers  from  which  a  more  per- 
fect state  is  exempted.  Dr.  Percival  observes,  in  his 
Essays  Medical  and  Experimental,  that  of  all  the 
children  who  are  born  alive,  two  thirds  do  not  live  to 
be  two  years  old.  Infants  have  a  larger  proportion  of 
brain  than  adults,  hence  are  most  subject  to  spasmodic 
disorders;  and  hence  the  diagnostics  of  diseases  are  iu 
many  respects  obscure  or  uncertain,  as  particularly 
those  taken  from  the  pulse,  which,  from  the  irritability 
of  the  tender  bodies  of  infants,  is  suddenly  aft'ectcd 
by  a  variety  of  accidents  too  numerous,  and  seemingly 
too  trivial,  to  gain  our  attention.  However,  no  very 
great  embarrassment  arises  to  the  practitioner  from 
hence;  for  the  disorders  in  this  state  are  generally 
acute,  less  complicated  than  those  in  adults,  and  are 
more  easily  discovered  than  is  generally  apprehended. 
The  physical  education  of  infants  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  society. 

INFECTION.    See  Contagion  and  Fumigation. 

INFIBULATION,  among  the  Romans,  an  opera- 
tion performed  on  their  singing  boys,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve  their  voices.  This  operation,  which  was  merely 
a  perforation  through  opposite  sides  of  the  prepuce, 
prevented  their  retracting  the  prepuce  over  tJie  glans, 
and  is  the  very  reverse  to  circumcision,  kept  them 
from  injuring  their  voices  by  premature  and  pi-epos- 
terous  venery  ;  serving  as  a  kind  of  padlock,  if  not  to 
their  inclinations,  at  least  to  their  abilities.  It  appears 
by  some  passages  in  Martial,  that  a  less  decent  use 
was  made  of  infibulation  among  the  luxurious  Romans  :• 
for  some  ladies  of  distinction,  it  seems,  took  this  me- 
thod of  conlining  their  paramours  to  their  own  em- 
braces. Celsus  says,  infibulation  was  sometimes  prac- 
tised for  the  sake  of  health,  and  that  nothing  destroys 
it  more  than  the  odious  practice  this  operation  seems 
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calculated  to  prevent.  Authors  have  not  determined 
what  the  fibula  of  the  ancient  surgeon  was,  though  no 
doubt  it  was  for  different  purposes.  In  the  present 
■case,  the  tibula  seems  to  mean  a  ring  of  metal,  not 
unlike  what  the  country  people  put  through  the  noses 
of  swine. 

INFIRMARY,  a  place  where  sick  persons  are 
taken  care  of  either  for  nursing  or  cure.  See  Hos- 
pital. 

INFLAMMABILITY,  that  property,  or  principle, 
in  bodies,  which  disposes  them  to  kindle  or  catch  fire. 
It  is  Avell  known  that  heat  and  conilagration  are  pro- 
■duced  in  combustible  bodies  from  adventitious  causes  : 
as  in  the  case  of  hay,  that  has  been  stacked  in  a  moist 
•or  imperfectly  dry  state. 

INFLAMMABLE  AIR,  oxhydrogen.  See  the  arti- 
£le  Hydkogen. 

INFLAMMATIO,  (from  injlammo,  to  burn),  or 
Phlogosis,  inflammation  ;  a  genus  of  disease  in  tlie 
class  2}ijrexice,  and  order  phlegmasice,  of  CuUen.  There 
are  two  species  :  1.  Phlegmone,  known  by  inflamma- 
tion of  a  bright  red  colour ;  tumor  pointed,  throbbing, 
and  tending  to  suppuration.  2.  Erythema,  which  is 
inflammation  of  a  dull  red  colour,  vanishing  upon 
pressure,  spreading  unequally,  with  a  burning  pain, 
and  tumor  scarcely  perceptible,  ending  in  disquama- 
tion,  or  vesicles  of  the  skin.  The  latter  having  been 
treated  of  under  the  article  Erysipelas,  we  shall  here 
confine  ourselves  to  Dr.  Cullen's  general  account  of 
phlegmasia. 

When  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body  is  affected 
with  nnusual  redness,  heat,  pain,  and  tumor,  we  name 
the  disease  an  injlammation  or  phlegmasia.  These 
symptoms  of  inflammation  are  never  very  considerable, 
without  the  whole  system  being  at  the  same  time  af- 
fected v/ith  pijrexia.  The  internal  parts  are  subject  to 
inflammation  as  well  as  the  external;  and  we  judge 
them  to  be  inflamed,  when,  together  with  pyrexia, 
there  is  a  fixed  pain  in  any  internal  part,  attended  with 
Eome  interruption  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions.  We 
judge  of  the  presence  of  inflammation  also  from  the 
state  of  the  blood  drawn  from  the  veins.  When  the 
blood,  after  cooling  and  concreting,  shows  a  portion 
of  the  gluten  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  mass,  and 
lying  on  the  surface  of  the  crassamentum  ;  as  such 
separation  happens  in  all  cases  of  more  evident  phleg- 
masia, so,  in  ambiguous  cases,  we  from  this  appearance, 
joined  with  other  symptoms,  conclude  the  presence  of 
inflammation.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed, 
that  as  several  circumstances  in  blood-letting  may  pre- 
vent this  separation  of  gluten  from  taking  place  in 
blood  otherwise  disposed  to  it,  so  we  cannot  always 
conclude,  from  the  want  of  such  appearance,  against 
the  presence  of  inflammation. 

Tlie  phenomena  of  inflammation  all  concur  in  show- 
ing, that  there  is  an  increased  impetus  of  the  blood  in 
the  vessels  of  the  part  affected  ;  and  as  at  the  same 
time  the  action  of  the  heart  is  not  always  considerably 
increased.  Dr.  Cullen  supposes  that  the  increased  im- 
petus of  the  blood  in  the  particular  part  is  owing  espe- 
cially to  the  increased  action  of  the  vessels  of  the  part 
itself.   The  cause  of  this  increased  action  is  therefore 


to  be  inquired  after,  and  is  the  proximate  cause  o  in- 
fiammation.  In  many  cases  we  can  manifestly  per- 
ceive, that  inflammation  arises  from  the  application  of 
stimulant  substances  to  the  part.  When  the  applica- 
tion  of  stimulants  therefore  is  evident,  wc  seek  for 
no  other  cause  of  inflammation  ;  but  as,  in  many  cases, 
such  application  is  neither  evident,  nor  (with  any  pro- 
bability) to  be  supposed,  we  must  in  such  cases  seek 
for  some  other  cause  of  the  increased  impetus  of  the 
blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  part. 

Many  physicians  have  supposed,  that  an  obstruction 
of  the  extreme  vessels,  any  how  produced,  may  prove 
a  cause  of  inflammation  ;  but  many  difficulties  attend 
this  doctrine. 

1.  The  supposition  of  an  m'or  loci  is  not  at  all  pro- 
bable. For  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  extreme 
vessels  is  so  weak  and  slow,  as  readily  to  admit  a  re- 
trograde course  of  it :  and  therefore,  if  a  particle  of 
blood  should  happen  to  enter  a  vessel  whose  branches 
will  not  allow  its  passage,  it  will  be  moved  backwards 
till  it  meet  with  a  vessel  fit  for  transmitting  it :  and  the 
frequent  ramifications  and  anastomoses  of  the  extreme 
arteries  are  very  favourable  to  this. 

2.  The  supposition  of  a  preternatural  lentor  or 
viscidity  of  the  blood,  is  not  well  founded  :  for  it  is 
probable,  that  nature  has  specially  provided  against  a 
state  of  the  fluids  so  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of 
the  most  important  functions  of  the  animal  economy. 
While  motion  continues  to  prevent  any  separation  of 
parts,  and  heat  continues  to  preserve  the  fluidity  of 
the  more  viscid,  there  seems  to  be  always  so  large  a 
quantity  of  water  present,  as  to  give  a  sufficient  fluidi- 
ty  to  the  whole. 

3.  Dr.  Cullen  supposes  that  no  general  lentor  ever 
does  take  place  ;  because,  if  it  did,  it  must  show  more 
considerable  eff"ects  than  commonly  appear. 

4.  There  are  no  experiments  directly  in  proof  of  a 
preternatural  lentor  prevailing  in  the  mass  of  the 
blood  :  nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  certain  parts  of 
the  blood  occasionally  acquiring  a  greater  density  and 
force  of  cohesion  than  ordinary ;  neither  is  there  any 
proof  of  the  denser  or  more  coherent  parts  being  pre- 
sent in  the  mass  of  blood  in  such  greater  proportion 
than  usual,  as  to  occasion  a  dangerous  spissitude.  The 
experiments  of  Dr.  Browne  Langrish  on  this  subject 
afford  no  conclusion,  having  been  made  on  certain 
parts  of  the  blood  separated  from  the  rest ;  without 
attending  to  the  circumstances  of  blood-letting,  which 
very  much  alter  the  state  of  the  separation  and  con- 
cretion of  the  blood  drawn  out  of  the  veins. 

5.  In  the  particular  case  of  inflammation,  there  are 
several  circumstances  which  render  it  probable  that  the 
blood  is  then  more  fluid  than  usual. 

6.  Though  an  obstruction  should  be  supposed  to 
take  place,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  for  producing  the 
effects  appearing  in  inflammation.  An  obstruction  of 
one  vessel  does  not,  as  has  been  imagined,  increase  the 
velocity  of  the  blood  in  the  neighbouring  vessels  which 
are  free  ;  and  in  fact  it  appears  from  many  observa- 
tions and  experiments,  that  considerable  obstructions 
may  be  formed,  and  may  subsist,  without  producing 
the  symptoms  of  inl^ammatiou. 
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Obstruction,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
the  cause  of  inflammation  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  probable,  that  some  degree  of  obstruction  does 
take  place  in  every  inflammation.  The  distention, 
pain,  redness,  and  tumor,  attending  inflammation,  are 
only  to  be  explained  by  supposing,  that  tlie  extremities 
of  the  arteries  do  not  readily  transmit  the  unusual 
quantity  of  blood  impelled  into  them  by  the  increased 
action  in  the  course  of  those  vessels.  Such  an  obstruc- 
tion may  be  supposed  to  happen  in  every  case  of  an 
increased  impetus  of  the  blood;  but  it  is  probable,  that, 
in  the  case  of  inflammation,  there  is  also  a  preter- 
natural resistance  to  the  free  passage  of  the  fluids. 

From  the  doctrine  of  fever  we  are  led  to  believe, 
that  an  increased  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  is 
not  supported  for  any  length  of  time  by  any  other 
means  than  aspasm  atiecting  the  extreme  vessels  :  and 
that  the  same  spasm  takes  place  in  inflammation, 
seems  probable  from  hence,  that  every  considerable 
inflammation  is  introduced  by  a  cold  stage,  and  is  ac- 
companied with  that  and  the  other  circumstances  of 
pyrexia ;  and  it  seems  also  probable,  that  something 
analogous  to  this  occurs  even  in  the  case  of  those 
inflammations  which  seem  less  considerable,  and  to  be 
purely  topical. 

From  all  this,  the  nature  of  inflammation  may  be 
explained  in  the  following  manner.  Some  causes  of 
inequality  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood  may  throw 
an  unusual  quantity  of  it  upon  particular  vessels,  to 
which  it  must  necessarily  prove  a  stimulus.  But,  fur- 
ther, it  Is  probable,  that,  to  relieve  the  congestion, 
the  vis  medicatrix  naturx  increases  still  more  the  action 
of  these  vessels,  which  it  effects  by  the  formation  of  a 
spasm  on  their  extremities,  as  in  all  other  febrile  dis- 
eases. A  spasm,  therefore,  of  the  extreme  arteries, 
supporting  an  increased  action  in  the  course  of  them, 
may  be  considered  as  the  proximate  cause  of  inflam- 
mation, at  least  in  all  cases  not  arising  from  direct  sti- 
muli applied.  That  this  is  the  case,  seems  probable 
from  the  consideration  of  rheumatism.  This  is  a  spe- 
cies of  inflammation  which  is  often  manifestly  produced, 
either  by  cold  applied  to  over-distended  vessels,  or  by 
causes  of  an  increased  impetus  and  over-distcntion  in 
vessels  previously  constructed.  Hence  the  disease  es- 
pecially appears  at  seasons  liable  to  frequent  and  con- 
siderable vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold.  To  this  we 
may  add,  that  the  parts  of  ihe  body  most  frequently 
atlected  with  inflammation,  are  those  exposed  both  to 
over-distention,  from  a  change  in  the  distribution  of  the 
fluids,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  immediate  action  of 
cold.  Hence  quinseys  and  pneuuiouic  inflammations 
are  more  frequent  than  any  others. 

That  a  spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels  takes  place  in 
inflammation  is  further  to  be  presumed  from  what  is, 
at  the  same  time,  the  state  of  the  whole  arterial  system. 
In  every  considerable  inflammation,  thoug,h  arising  in 
one  part  only,  an  affection  is  communicated  to  the 
•whole  system  ;  in  consequence  of  whieh,  an  inflamma- 
tion is  readily  produced  in  other  parts  besides  that  first 
afiected.  This  general  alfection  is  well  known  to  phy- 
sicians under  the  name  of  diathesis  phlogistica.  It  ap- 
pears most  commonly  in  persons  of  the  most  rigid 
fibre :  is  often  manifestly  induced  by  the  tonic  or 


astringent  powers  of  cold  ;  is  increased  by  all  tonic 
and  stimulant  powers  applied  to  the  body  ;  is  always 
attended  with  a  hardness  of  the  pulse  ;  and  is  most 
effectually  taken  off  by  the  relaxing  powers  of  blood- 
letting. From  these  circumstances  it  seems  probable, 
that  the  diathesis  phlogistica  consists  in  an  increased 
tone,  or  contractility,  and  perhaps  contraction^  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  whole  arterial  system.  Such  a 
state  of  the  system  presumes  a  spasm  of  the  extreme 
vessels,  and  the  general  state  commonly  arises  from- 
that  begun  in  a  particular  part ;  though  it  be  also  pro- 
babje,  that  the  general  state  may  arise  and  subsist  for 
some  time  without  the  obvious  inflammation  of  any 
particular  parts. 

If  an  inflammation  is  cured  while  the  state  and  tex- 
ture of  the  part  remains  entire,  the  disease  is  said  ta 
terminate  by  resolution.  This  happens  when  the  pre- 
vious congestion  and  spasm  have  been  in  a  moderate 
degree,  and  the  increased  impetus  of  the  blood  has 
been  sufficient  to  overcome  the  spasm,  to  dilate  the 
vessels,  and  to  remove  the  congestion,  so  that  the  part 
is  restored  to  its  ordinary  and  healthy  state.  A  reso- 
lution takes  place  also  when  the  increa'sed  impetus  of 
the  fluids  has  produced  an  increased  exhalatixjn  into  the 
adjoining  cellular  texture,  or  an  increased  excretion 
in  some  neighbouring  part,  and  has  thereby  relieved, 
the  congestion  in  the  vessels,  and  relaxed  the  spasm  of 
the  inflamed  part.  Lastly,  a  resolution  may  take 
place  when  the  increased  impetus  of  the  blood  in  the 
whole  system  occasions  such  an  evacuation  as,  though 
in  a  distant  part,  may  prove  sufficient  to  take  off  the:' 
phlogistic  diathesis  of  the  whole  system,  and  thereby 
relieve  the  congestion  and  spasm  of  the  particular  part 
afiected  by  inflammation. 

The  tumor  which  appears  in  inflammation  may  be 
imputed  in  part  to  the  congestion  of  fluids  in  the  ves- 
sels ;  but  is  owing  chiefly  to  an  efl'usion  of  matter  infa 
the  adjoining  cellular  texture;  and  accordingly  tumors 
seldom  appear  but  in  parts  adjoining  to  a  lax  cellular' 
texture.  If,  in  this  case  the  matter  effused  be  only  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  ordinary  exhalent  fluid,  this, 
when  the  free  circulation  in  the  vessels  is  restored,  will 
be  readily  absorbed,  and  the  state  of  the  part  will 
become  the  same  as  before  :  but  if  the  increased  im- 
petus of  the  blood  in  an  inflamed  part,  dilate  the  ex- 
halent vessels  to  such  a  degree  that  they  pour  out  an 
entire  serum,  this  will  not  so  readily  be  absorbed  ; 
and,  from  the  experiments  of  Sir  John  Pringle  and 
Mr.  Gaber  we  learn,  tliat  under  stagnation,  the  scrum 
may  undergo  a  particular  change,  by  having  the  glutea 
present  in  it  changed  into  a  white,  opaque,  moderately 
viscid,  mild  liquor,  which  we  name  jms.  When  this 
change  happens  in  the  inflamed  part,  as  it  is  at  the 
same  time  attended  with  an  abatement  of  the  redness, 
heat,  and  pain,  which  formerlj'  distinguished  the  dis- 
ease, it  is  said  to  be  terminated  by  suppuration;  and 
an  inflamed  part  containing  a  collection  of  pus,  is  cal- 
led an  abscess.  In  inflammation,  the  tendency  of  it 
to  suppuration  may  be  discovered  by  the  continuance 
of  the  inflammation,  without  the  symptoms  of  resolu- 
tion ;  by  some  remission  of  the  pain  of  distention  ;  and 
by  the  pain  being  of  a  throbbing  kind,  more  distinc  ly 
connected  with  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries;  by  the 
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pulse  of  the  arteries  being  fuller  and  Softer  ;  and  often 
by  the  patient's  being  afflicted  frequently  with  cold 
sliiveriiigs.  This  happens  at  no  determinate  period;  and 
when  the  tendency  is  determined,  the  time  necessary 
to  a  complete  suppuration  is  diilerent  in  different  cases. 
When  pus  is  compktely  formed,  the  pain  formerly  in 
the  part  entirely  ceases,  and  a  weight  is  felt  in  it.  If 
the  collection  is  formed  immediately  under  the  skin, 
the  tumor  becomes  pointed,  the  part  becomes  soft,  and 
the  fluctuation  of  the  fluid  within  can  be  commonly 
perceived  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  redness  of  the 
skin,  which  formerly  prevailed,  is  entirely  gone. 

In  abscesses,  while  the  pus  is  formed  of  one  part  of 
the  matter  which  had  been  effused,  the  other  and  thin- 
ner parts  are  absorbed:  so  that  in  the  abscess,  Avhen 
opened,  pus  alone  appears.  This  pus,  however,  is  not 
the  converted  gluten  alone  :  for  the  conversion  of  this 
being  the  eliect  of  a  particular  fermentation,  which 
may  aiTect  the  solid  substance  of  the  part,  and  perhaps 
every  solid  of  animal  bodies ;  so  it  most  readily  and 
particularly  affects  the  cellular  texture,  and  thereby  a 
great  deal  of  this  is  eroded,  and  forms  a  part  of  the 
pus ;  and  it  generally  happens  also,  that  some  of  the 
smaller  red  vessels  are  eroded,  ai\d  some  red  blood 
appears  mixed  with  the  blood  in  abscesses.  Hence  we 
may  see  how  an  abscess,  when  formed,  may  either  spread 
into  the  cellular  texture  of  the  neighbouring  parts, 
or,  by  eroding  the  incumbent  teguments,  be  poured 
out  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  produce  an 
open  ulcer. 

The  matter  of  abscesses,  and  of  the  ulcers  following 
them,  is  various,  accorditig  to  the  nature  of  what  is 
effused  ;  and  which  may  be:  1.  A  matter  thinner  than 
serum,  2.  An  entire  and  pure  serum.  3.  A  quantity 
of  red  globules.  4.  A  matter  furnished  by  particular 
glands  seated  in  the  part.  Of  these,  the  second  only 
affords  a  proper  pus,  the  effusion  of  which,  whether 
in  abscesses  or  ulcers,  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  effect  of 
an  inflammatory  state  of  the  vessels  ;  and  from  this 
cause  it  is,  that,  when  ulcers  do  not  produce  a  pro- 
per pus,  vv'e  in  many  instances  bring  them  to  a  state 
of  suppuration,  by  the  application  of  stimulants  ex- 
citing iullammation,  such  as  balsams,  mercury,  cop- 
per, &c. 

When  the  matter  effused  into  the  cellular  texture  of 
an  inflamed  part  is  tainted  with  a  putrid  ferment,  this 
produces,  in  the  effused  matter,  a  change  approaching 
more  or  less  to  a  complete  putrefaction.  When  this  is 
in  a  moderate  degree,  and  affects  only  the  fluids  effused, 
with  the  substance  of  the  cellular  texture,  the  part  is 
said  to  be  aftected  with  a  gangrene  ;  but  if  the  putre- 
faction affect  also  the  vessels  and  muscles  of  the  part, 
the  disease  is  said  to  be  a  sphacelus. 

A  gangrene  may  arise  from  a  putrid  ferment  acting 
on  the  matter  which  is  most  commonly  effused,  and 
likewise  from  that  matter  being  peculiarly  disposed  to 
putrefaction  ;  as  particularly  seems  to  be  the  case  of 
the  red  globules  of  blood  effused  in  a  large  quantity. 
In  a  third  manner  also,  a  gangrene  seems  frequently  to 
arise  from  the  violent  excitement  of  the  inflammation 
destroying  the  tone  of  the  vessels  ;  whereby  the  whole 
fluids  stagnate  and  run  into  putrefactionj  which  taking 


place  in  any  degree,  destroys  further  fho  tone  of  the 

vessels,  and  spreads  the  gangrene. 

A  tendency  to  gangrene  may  be  apprehended  from 
an  extreme  violence  of  pain  and  heat  in  the  inflamed 
part,  and  from  a  great  degree  of  pyrexia  attending  the 
inflammation.  The  actual  coming  on  of  it,  is  perceived 
by  a  change  of  colour  in  the  part,  from  a  clear  to  a 
dark  red  ;  by  blisters  arising  upon  it ;  by  its  becom- 
ing soft,  flaccid,  and  insensible  ;  and  by  the  ceasing  of 
all  pain  while  these  appearances  take  place.  As  the 
gangrene  proceeds,  the  colour  of  the  part  becomes 
livid,  and,  by  degrees,  quite  black  ;  the  heat  entirely 
ceases,  the  softness  and  flaccidity  of  the  part  in- 
creases ;  it  loses  its  consistence,  acquires  a  cadaver- 
ous smell,  and  may  then  be  considered  as  affected  with 
a  sphacelus. 

The  schools  of  physic  have  commonly  reckoned  3 
fourth  way  in  which  inflammation  may  terminate,  viz. 
by  a  scirrhus,  or  an  indolent  hardness  of  the  part.  This, 
however,  according  to  Dr.  Cullen,  is  a  rare  occurrence ; 
and  seems  not  to  depend  so  much  upon  the  nature  of 
inflammation,  as  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  part 
affected.  Scirrhosity  is  chiefly  observed  in  glandular 
parts,  and  is  owing  to  the  parts  readily  admitting  a 
stagnation  of  the  fluids. 

Besides  these,  there  are  the  following  ways,  not 
commonly  taken  notice  of,  in  which  inflammations  ter- 
minate. One  is,  by  the  effusion  of  a  portion  of  the 
entire  mass  of  blood,  either  by  means  of  rupture  or 
anastomosis,  into  the  adjoining  cellular  texture.  This 
happens  especially  in  inflammations  of  the  lungs,  where 
the  effused  matter,  by  compressing  the  vessels,  and 
stopping  the  circulation,  occasions  a  fatal  suffocation  ; 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  manner  in  which  the  peripneu- 
mony  most  commonly  proves  fatal.  Another  kind  of 
termination  is  that  of  certain  inflammations  on  the  sur- 
face of  tlie  skin,  when  there  is  poured  out  under  the 
cuticle  a  fluid  too  gross  to  pass  through  its  pores  ;  and 
which  therefore  separates  it  from  the  skin,  and  raises 
it  up  in  the  form  of  a  vesicle,  containing  the  effused 
fluid.  A  third  way  is,  when  the  internal  viscera  are  in- 
flamed, there  appears  almost  always  upon  their  surface 
an  exsudation,  which  appears  partly  in  a  viscid  con- 
cretion upon  their  surface,  and  partly  in  a  thin  serous 
fluid,  effused  into  the  cavities  in  which  the  inflamed 
viscera  are  placed.  Though  these  appearances  very 
constantly  accompany  those  inflammations  which  have 
proved  fatal,  it  is  however  probable,  that  like  circum- 
stances may  attend  those  inflammations  terminated  by 
resolution,  and  may  contribute  to  the  event,  as  there 
are  instances  of  a  pneumonic  inflammation  terminating 
in  an  hydro-thorax. 

But  whilst  we  thus  diligently  enumerate  the  mis- 
chievous, we  must  by  no  means  pass  by  the  salutary, 
effects,  of  inflammation.  According  to  Mr.  Hunter's 
account,  this  principle  is  no  less  useful  to  the  animal 
economy  in  some  instances,  than  it  is  formidable  in 
others.  Thus  we  are  indebted  to  it  for  the  important 
processes  of  adhesion,  union  by  the  first  intention, 
granulation,  ossification,  suppuration,  &c.  and  it  is 
divisible  into  species,  according  to  these  peculiar  effects. 
Mr.  Hunter,  in  his  Treatise  on  ihe  Blood,  &c.  points 
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©ut  four,  with  their  characteristic  signs,  which  merit 
the  attention  of  every  chirurgical  student.  He  speaks 
of  the  adJiesive^  the  cedcmatous,  the  cutaneous^  the 
erysipelatous,  the  venereal  inflammations  ;  as  Avell  as  of 
the  inflammation  producing  carbuncle ;  and  his  dis- 
cussions on  the  nature  of  the  blood,  as  it  is  concerned 
in  the  sustcntation  and  restoration  of  parts  (in  v/hich 
inflammation  is  often  a  necessary  agent),  is  highly  cu- 
rious. Some  portions  of  the  latter  subject  will  be 
found  under  the  article  Blood,  but  the  ingenious  au- 
thor's theories  concerning  the  former  are,  in  general, 
too  nice  for  abridgment,  and  much  too  copious  for 
extraction  in  this  place. 

The  remote  causes  of  inflammation  may  be  reduced 
to  four  heads.  1.  The  application  of  stimulant  sub- 
stances, among  which  are  to  be  reckoned  the  action  of 
fire,  or  burning.  2.  External  violence  operating  me- 
chanicaliy  in  wounding,  bruising,  or  over-stretching 
the  parts.  3.  Extraneous  substances  lodged  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  though  they  be  neither  of  an  acrid 
quality,  nor  of  a  pointed  form.  4.  Cold,  in  a  certain 
degree,  not  sufficient  immediately  to  produce  gangrene. 
We  cannot  perceive  that  in  ditt'erent  cases  of  inflam- 
mation there  is  any  dilference  in  the  slate  of  the  prox- 
imate cause,  except  in  the  degree  ;  and  though  some 
difference  of  inflammation  may  arise  from  the  difference 
of  its  remote  causes,  this  is  not  necessary  to  be  taken 
notice  of  here  ;  because  the  different  appearances  which 
attend  different  inflammations  may  be  referred,  for  the 
Eiost  part,  to  the  difference  of  the  part  affected. 

For  the  cure  of  inflammations,  Dr.  Cullen  lays  down 
the  following  indications.  1.  To  remove  the  remote 
causes  when  they  are  evident  and  continue  to  operate. 
2.  To  take  off  the  phlogistic  diathesis  afl'ecdng  the 
whole  system,  or  the  particular  part.  3.  To  take  off 
the  spasm  of  the  particular  part,  by  reaiedies  applied 
to  the  whole  system,  or  to  the  part  itself. 

The  means  of  removing  the  remote  causes  will  rea- 
dily occur,  from  considering  the  particular  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  different  kinds.  Acrid  matters 
must  be  removed,  or  their  action  must  be  prevented 
by  the  application  of  demulcents.  Compressing  and 
overstretching  powers  must  be  taken  away  ;  and  from 
their  several  circumstances,  the  means  of  doing  so  will 
be  obvious. 

The  means  of  taking  off  the  phlogistic  diathesis  of 
the  system  are  the  same  with  those  mentioned  under 
the  cure  for  Synocha.  The  means  of  taking  off  the 
spasm  also  from  the  particular  part,  are  much  the 
same  with  those  already  mentioned.  Only  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  topical  bleedings,  such  as  cupping 
with  scarifications,  applying  leeches,  &c.  are  in  this 
case  much  more  indicated;  and  that  some  of  the  other 
remedies  are  to  be  directed  more  particularly  to  the 
part  affected,  as  will  be  more  fully  considered  under 
the  heads  of  those  diseases  attended  with  particular 
inflammations. 

When  a  tendency  to  suppuration  is  perceived,  the 
proper  indication  is,  to  promote  the  production  of  per- 
fect pus  as  much  as  possible,  Eor  this  purpose,  vari- 
ous remedies,  supposed  to  possess  a  specific  power, 
have  been  proposed  :  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
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of  them  arc  possessed  of  a  virtue  of  this  kind  ;  and, 
in  Dr.  Cullen's  opinion,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  fa- 
vour the  suppuration,  by  such  applications  as  may  sup. 
port  a  moderate  heat  in  the  part,  by  some  tenacity 
confine  the  perspiration,  and  by  an  emollient  quality 
may  weaken  the  cohesion  of  the  teguments,  and  favour 
their  erosion.  As  all  abscesses  are  occasioned  by  the 
effusion  of  fluids,  and  as,  in  the  case  of  certain  effu- 
sions, a  suppuration  becomes  not  only  unavoidable, 
but  desirable,  it  may  be  supposed  that  most  of  the 
means  of  procuring  a  resolution,  by  diminishing  the 
force  of  the  circulation,  &:c.  'ought  to  be  avoided.  But 
as  we  observe,  on  the  one  hand,  that  a  certain  de- 
gree of  increased  impetus,  or  of  the  original  symptoms 
of  inflammation,  is  necessary  to  . produce  a  proper  sup- 
puration ;  so  it  is  then  especially  necessary  to  avoid 
those  means  of  resolution  which  may  diminish  too 
much  the  force  of  the  circulation.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  the  impetus  of  the  blood,  when  violent,  is 
found  to  prevent  the  proper  suppuration  ;  so,  in  such 
cases,  though  a  tendency  to  suppuration  may  have  be- 
gun, it  may  be  proper  to  continue  those  means  of  reso- 
lution which  moderate  the  force  of  the  circulation.  The 
opening  of  abscesses,  when  completely  formed,  is  the 
particular  business  of  the  surgeon.    See  Abscess. 

When  an  inflammation  has  taken  a  tendency  to  gan- 
grene, that  event  is  to  be  prevented  by  every  possible 
means  ;  and  these  must  be  different,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  several  causes.  The  treatment  after  a 
gangrene  has  taken  place,  is  described  in  the  articles 
Gangrene  and  Moktification.  The  other  termina- 
tions of  inflammation  do  not  admit  of  any  treatment, 
except  that  of  obviating  them  by  resolution  ;  and  the 
means  of  effecting  this  falls  to  be  noticed  under  their 
particular  heads. 

INFLATION,  the  blowing  up,  stretching,  or  fil- 
ling any  part  with  air.  Thus  the  lungs  are  injlated 
when  air  is  draAvn  into  them  in  respiration. 

INFLORE'SCENCE,  in  botany,  the  manner  in 
which  flowers  are  fastened  to  the  plants  hy  their  pe- 
duncles. 

INFLU''ENZA,  (influenza,  Ital.  so  named  because 
it  was  supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  peculiar  influence  of 
the  stars)  ;  a  species  of  catarrh.  See  Catarrhus.  It  is 
the  Catarrhus  a,  contagione  of  Cullen.  The  pheno- 
mena of  contagious  catarrhs  have  been  much  the  same 
with  those  of  the  simple  kind  ;  but  the  disease  has 
always  been  particularly  remarkable  for  this,  that  it  has 
been  the  most  widely  and  generally  spreading  epidemic 
known.  It  has  seldom  appeared  in  any  one  country 
of  Europe,  without  appearing  successively  in  almost 
every  different  part  of  it;  and,  in  some  instances,  it 
has  been  also  transferred  to  America,  and  has  been 
spread  there  in  like  manner,  so  far  as  we  have  had  op. 
portunities  of  being  informed. 

The  catarrh  from  contagion  appears  with  nearly  the 
usual  symptoms  of  a  common  cold;  and  seems  often  to 
take  place  in  consequence  of  the  application  of  cold. 
Indeed  catarrh  from  cold  and  from  contagion  are  ia 
most  respects  so  similar,  that  when  this  epidemic  rages, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine,  in  a  person  having  symp. 
toms  of  catarrh  after  exposure  to  cold,  whether  tfee 
LI 
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disca'-e  proceeds  from  the  one  cause  or  the  other.  In 
moFt  instances,  however,  catarrh  from  contagion  conies 
ou  with  more  cold  shivering  than  the  catarrh  aris- 
ing from  cold  alone  ;  and  the  former  does  also  not 
only  sooner  show  febrile  symptoms,  but  to  a  more 
considerable  degree.  Accordingly,  it  more  speedily 
runs  its  course,  which  is  commonly  finished  in  a  few 
days.  It  sometimes  ends  by  a  spontaneous  sweat ; 
and  this,  in  some  persons,  produces  a  miliary  t  rup- 
tion.  It  is,  hoMCTcr,  the  febrile  state  of  this  disease 
especially  that  is  finished  in  a  few  days  ;  for  the  cough 
and  other  catarrhal  symptoms  do  frequently  continue 
longer,  and  often,  when  they  appear  to  be  going  off, 
they  are  renewed  by  any  fresh  application  of  cold. 

From  some  remarks  on  the  influenza  that  appeared  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1782,  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  we  may  de- 
rive as  much  a^  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  this 
malady.  The  periodical  medical  publications  give  de- 
tailed accounts  of  this  complaint  in  other  instances; 
but  the  symptoms  and  treatment  in  all  these  bear  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  disease  we  now  speak  of. 

The  symptoms  Avith  which  this  epidemic  was  attend- 
ed, Averc  various  In  different  persons,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  habit.    It  began  amongst  the  soldiers  ; 
arid  the  first  symptoms  Avere  a  severe  cough,  straight- 
ncss  about  the  brpasf,  and  laborious  respiration.  The 
patients  generally  complained  of  a  stoppage  in  the 
trachea;  giving  the  sensation  of  a  ball  lodged  there. 
A  tlow  of  thin  acrid  mucus  from  the  nose,  always  took 
place,  so  as  to  excoriate  the  upper  Hp,  and  vellicate 
the  Schnciderian  membrane.    There  was  sneezing,  and 
a  pain  of  the  head,  much  increased  by  this  last  symp- 
tom, and  most  severe  in  the  course  of  the  frontal  sinu- 
ses.   A  soreness  over  the  eyes,  chiefly  about  the  eye- 
brows, which  they  described  as  seated  in  the  bone. 
This  rendered  the  eyes  stiff,  and  painful  to  be  opened; 
nor  could  they  boar  a  strong  light :  a  rheum  also  dis- 
tilled from  them,  not  unlike  what  we  see  in  the  measles. 
There  were  universal  pains  over  the  body;  though  in 
most  cases  only  a  slight  fever,  whilst  in  others  it  ran 
very  high,  with  a  considerable  acceleration  of  the  pulse, 
and  faintness,  but  no  great  degree  of  thirst.   The  pain 
of  the  breast  was  seldom  felt  but  on  attempting  to 
cough  :  then  it  resembled  the  pricking  of  pins  ;  but  it 
Avas  seldom  or  never  felt  so  low  down  as  the  cartilago 
ensiformis.  The  throat  and  mouth  had  a  sense  of  heat; 
with  an  uncommon  smarting  over  the  fauces.   In  some, 
these  and  the  tongue  were  dry,  and  somewhat  parch- 
ed, and  the  thirst  was  great.    Some  bled  at  the  nose  ; 
and  one  had  abscesses  formed  in  both  his  ears,  ^hich 
burst,  and  continued  to  discharge  for  some  weeks.  A 
diarrhoea  was  not  a  common  symptom  ;  yet  it  occurred 
in  several. '  The  appetite,  in  many,  was  impaired  ; 
and  a  nausea,  in  several  cases,  took  place.   The  sleep 
■was  for  the  most  part  broken  and  disturbed.  The  pulse 
by  no  means  hard.    Some  had  a  hoarseness,  and  fre- 
quent hawking  up  of  mucus ;  in  others  there  was  little 
or  none  of  this.    The  heat,  that  succeeded  the  cohl, 
which  more  or  less  marks  every  febrile  paroxysm, 
sometimes  went  so  far  as  to  be  followed  by  perspir'a- 
tion.    In  many,  however,  this  did  not  happen;  but 
the  skin  remained  dry.  The  belly  was  seldom  costive ; 


the  face  sometimes  swelled,  and  the  eyes  8pp?ared 
sunk,  as  in  the  erysipelas.  There  was  a  weakness  of 
the  knees  on  motion,  and  a  great  prostration  of  strength 
in  particular  instances. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Stamfordham,  and  that  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  the  influenza  was  accompanied 
with  colic  pains,  and  cramps  in  the  region  of  the  ab- 
domen and  stomach;  and  some  there  aho  had  a  purg- 
ing. Some  had  ulcers  in  the  throat  and  fauces ;  but 
these  were  very  slight,  and  the  instances  few.  Many 
had  a  slight  vertigo  ;  and  some,  delirium.  Agueish 
paroxysms  have  been  mentioned  as  a  concomitant  of 
the  disease,  by  some  writers ;  especially  in  the  more 
marshy  parts  of  the  island.  We  need  not  doubt  their 
existence,  any  more  than  that  the  influenza  was  fre- 
quently accompanied  with  a  remittent  fever;  Avhile,  in 
the  more  dry  and  open  situations,  it  would  partake 
more  of  peripneumony.  Dr.  Huxham  found  this  the 
case  in  the  spring  epidemic  of  1743.  Efflorescences 
on  the  skin  were  amongst  the  symptoms  observed  dur- 
ing the  epidemic  at  Bath,  as  well  as  a  redness  and 
soreness  of  the  throat ;  from  whence  Dr.  Falconer 
imagines  that  there  is  a  similarity  between  it  and  the 
scarlet  fever,  as  described  by  Dr.  Withering.  Persons 
of  the  middle  age,  ceteris  paribus,  felt  it  most ;  but  few 
of  any  age,  sex,  or  temperament,  escaped  it ;  the  in- 
firm and  the  valetudinarian,  suffering  most.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  weather,  and  greater  or  less  cxposux-e  to 
it,  in  rendering  Hie  symptoms  more  violent,  were  very 
conspicuous.  Both  the  extremes  of  old  age  and  infancjf^ 
n'ere  more  exempt  from  it  than  any  other;  that  is,  such 
as  were  in  good  health. 

Dr.  Hamilton  contends,  that  the  cause  of  the  influ- 
enza is  not  a  specific  contagion  communicated  by  the 
atmosphere,  but  by  actual  contact.  He  says,  the  state 
of  the  air  is  only  a  predisposing  cause.  Because  cold 
air  can  give  birth  to  a  common  catarrh,  we  are  not 
thence  to  conclude  that  it  gives  birth  to  the  influenza. 
Cold  moist  air  renders  indeed  the  application  of  a  mate.^ 
ries  morbi  more  effectual,  and  to  these  united  causes 
we  are  to  attribute  the  disease. 

The  attacks  of  this  disorder  were  not  at  the  same 
time.  If  the  cause  lay  in  the  air,  all  must  have  bcea 
seized  at  once  ;  for  though  it  often  spread  rapidly,  it 
was  still  progressively  ;  sometimes  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally. After  all  that  has  been  said  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  this  contagion,  it  appears  that  the  degree  of 
fatality  attending  its  attacks,  on  the  whole,  was  not 
considerable. 

Among  the  means  of  cure,  which  were  various  in 
various  persons,  none  appear  of  more  material  con- 
sequence to  consider  than  venesection.  This,  how- 
ever,  should  be  by  no  means  indiscriminately  practised, 
since  it  was  found,  on  many  occasions,  to  be  im- 
proper. At  Stamfordham,  bleeding  was  pretty  gene- 
rally used  in  the  beginning  of  the  epidemic  ;  but  t4iey 
found  reason  to  alter  the  practice,  as  they  became 
more  acquainted  with  its  naiu-re. 

The  natural  crisis  of  the  complaint  appears  to  have 
been  by  the  skin  ;  diaphoretics,  therefore,  and  diluents 
constitute  the  chief  part  of  the  cure.  Emetics,  or 
rather  nauseating  doses  of  antimonialsj  when  early 
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«scd,  seemed  very  serviceable.  Whilst  diaphoretic, 
they  also  were  expectorant  when  given  in  full  dosei^ 
and  in  this  sense  they  proved  useful  in  the  beginning 
of  the  disease.  They  also  proved  laxative,  cleansing 
the  primse  viae,  and  openiiig  obstructions  in  the  vessels, 
■vrhereby  the  different  secretions  v/ere  more  equally 
performed.  Considerable  advantage  was  likewise  ob- 
tained from  the  prudent  use  of  opiates.  Nitre  has  oc- 
ijasionally  been  had  recourse  to  ;  but  it  sometimes  ren- 
ders worse  the  very  symptom  for  the  relief  of  which  it 
has  been  administered.  Dr.  Fothergill  says,  that  com- 
mon doses  of  nitre,  the  saline  draughts,  and  other 
cooling  salts,  he  has  found  to  increase  a  cough,  by 
their  irritating  qualities.  A  generous  diet  was  condu- 
cive to  recovery:  even  in  the  course  of  the  disease, 
many  bore  a  more  liberal  use  of  wine  than  is  generaHy 
given  in  catarrhal  affections  from  cold  alone.  The 
pediluvium  was  of  great  service,  and  some  parti- 
cular cases  required  the  bark.  We  need  scarcely 
dissuade  from  the  warmer  sudori/ics,  or  the  stronger 
purges.  These,  when  resorted  to,  were  always  found 
as  pi-ejudicial,  as  diaphoretics  and  laxatives  were 
useful. 

In  short,  a  cautious  discrimination  is  necessary,  be- 
tween this  and  other  diseases  appearing  sporadically 
at  the  same  time  ;  for  where  it  proves  complicated,  the 
method  of  cure  must  vary ;  and  more  or  less  of  the 
inflammatory  diathesis  prevailing,  may  lead  to  mistakes 
with  respect  to  the  genuine  nature  of  the  disease.  Not 
only  the  weather,  situation,  and  constitution,  but  in- 
tercurrent diseases,  all  unite  to  vary  the  appearance  of 
the  epidemic  ;  to  all  of  these  the  cautious  and  prudent 
practitioner  ought  strictly  to  attend. 

INFUNDIBULIFO'RMIS,  in  botany,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  such  monopetalous  or  one-leaved  flowers 
as  resemble  a  funnel  in  shape,  or  which  have  a  narrow 
tube  at  one  end,  and  gradually  widen  towards  the  limb 
or  mouth. 

INFUNDFBULUM,  (from  infundo,  to  pour  in)  ; 
a  canal  that  proceeds  from  the  vulva  of  the  brain  to 
the  pituitary  gland  in  the  sella  turcica.  See  Cere- 
brum, Vol.  I.  It  is  found  to  be  impervious  in  9ome 
subjects. 

INFUSION,  (infusum,  ftom  znfundo,  to  pour  up- 
on), in  pharmacy,  a  method  employed  to  extract  the 
T?irtues  of  aromatic  and  volatile  substances,  which 
would  be  dissipated  by  decoction,  and  destroyed  by 
maceration  ;  and  to  separate  substances  of  easy  solu- 
tion, from  others  which  arc  less  soluble.  The  process 
consists  in  pouring  upon  the  substance  to  be  infused, 
placed  in  a  proper  vessel,  the  menstruum,  either  hot 
or  cold,  according  to  the  directions ;  covering  it  up, 
agitating  it  frequently,  and  after  a  due  time  straining 
or  decanting  off  the  liquor,  which  is  now  termed  the 
infusion.  Maceration  differs  from  infusion,  in  being 
continued  for  a  longfer  time,  and  can  only  be  employed 
for  substances  which  do  not  easily  ferment  or  spoil. 
The  detads  for  various  infusions  employed  in  medicine, 
may  be  found  in  the  Pharmacopeias. 

INFU'SUM;  an  infusion.    See  Infusion. 

INGE''STA,  a  term  used  for  the  various  kinds  of 
substances  received  as  aliment  into  the  stomach. 


IN(iLU'VIES  ;  the  craw,  crop,  ot  gorge  of  a  bird. 
This  term  also  denotes  gluttony. 

INGREDIENTS  (from  ijigredior,  to  go  in  toge- 
ther), a  general  name  for  all  the  articles  which  go  info 
the  composition  of  any  one  medicine. 

I'NGUEN  ;  the  groin.  It  is  the  lower  and  lateral 
part  of  the  abdomen  immediately  above  the  thigh. 

INGUINAL  LIGAMENT.   See  Poupart's  liga- 

MENT. 

INHALER ;  a  machine  steaming  the  lungs  witfe 
warm  water,  recommended  by  Mr.  Mudge  in  the  cure 
of  the  catarrhous  cough.  The  body  of  the  instrument 
resembles  a  porter-pot,  holds  about  a  pint,  and  the 
handle,  M'hich  is  fixed  to  the  side  of  it,  is  hollow.  See 
Pi.  VI.  Vol.  1.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel,  where 
it  is  soldered  to  the  handle,  is  a  hole,  by  means  of 
which',  and  three  others  on  the  upper  part  of  the  han- 
dle, the  water,  when  it  is  poured  into  the  inhaler, 
will  rise  to  the  same  level  in  both.  To  the  middle  of 
the  cover,  a  flexible  leathern  tube,  about  six  or  seven 
inches  long,  is  fixed,  with  a  mouth-piece  of  wood  or 
ivory.  In  the  cover  there  is  a  valve  fixed,  which  opens 
and  shuts  the  communication  between  the  upper  and 
internal  part  of  the  inhaler  and  the  external  air.  This 
valve  is  extremely  simple;  being  formed  only  of  a  short 
tube  descending  inwards  from  the  cover,  and  having 
beneath  a  small  hole,  upon  which  a  ball  of  cork  plays. 
When  the  mouth  is  applied  to  the  end  of  the  tube,  in 
the  act  of  inspiration,  the  air  rushes  into  the  handle, 
and  up  through  the  body  of  warm  water  ;  and  the  lungs 
become,  consequently,  filled  with  hot  vapour.  In  ex- 
spiration,  the  mouth  being  still  fixed  to  the  tube,  the 
breath,  together  with  the  steam  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  the  inhaler,  is  forced  up  through  the  valve  in 
the  cover.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  the  whole  act 
of  respiration  is  performed  through  the  inhaler,  with- 
out the  necessity,  in  the  act  of  exspiration,  of  either 
breathing  through  the  nose,  or  removing  the  pipe  from 
the  mouth.  For  an  account  of  the  effects  of  this  pro- 
cess, see  Catarrhus. 

INJE'CTIO,  an  injection  ;  a  medicated  liquor  to 
be  thrown  into  any  natural  or  preternatural  cavity  of 
the  body  by  means  of  a  syringe.  This  remedy,  though 
applicable  to  a  variety  of  cases  in  surgery,  is  never- 
theless most  common  as  a  means  of  curing  the  gonorr- 
hoea (see  Gonorrhcea),  we  shall  therefore  present  to 
the  choice  of  the  practitioner,  a  few  formulai  of  ac- 
knowledged utility;  observing,  that  in  all  injcclions 
for  the  gonorrhoea,  the  proportion  of  active  materials 
is  to  be  varied  according  to  existing  circujnstances,  and 
especially  in  the  cases  of  women,  who  will  bear  much 
more  powerful  remedies  of  this  kind  than  men. 

R  Aqus  amraoniae  acetatae  3j. 
Aquae  distillatae  liij.  Misce, 

R  Mucilag.  sem.  cydonii  giv. 
Calomelanos  ^ss.  Misce. 

R;  Pulv.  cerussae  comp.  3j. 
Zinci  vitriolati  gr.  vj. 
Aquas  vosx  giv.  Misce. 
LI  2 
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Balsaml  copaibs  51]. 
Mucilag.  arabici  gummi  5^3. 
Aqucs  calcis  §iv.  Misce. 

R  .Eruginis  prffip.  gr.  x. 
Olei  amygdalae  5iv. 
Solve  conterendo  ut  tiat  injectio. 

R  Cupri  vitriol,  gr.  Iv. 

Aquae  distillata;  517.  Misce. 

R  Hydraigyri  purificati  drach.  j. 
jMucllaginis  arabici  gummi  ^'ss. 
Aquas  distillatae  %\ss.    Fiat  injectio. 

R  AquJB  distillatae  §viij. 

Hydraigyri  muriati  gr.  j.  ad  ij. 
Solve,  ut  fiat  injectio. 

R  Aquae  lithargyri  acetati  gutt.  viij. 
Aqua;  roscB  3iv.  Misce. 

R  Aquae  di&tillatae  gir. 

Acidi  muriatici  gutt.  viij.  Misce. 
This  is  used  with  very  good  effect,  in  cases  of 
gonorrhoea,  where  the  scalding  of  the  urine  proves  a 
troublesome  symptom. 

R  Olei  amygdalae  ^Iv. 

Aquae  lithargyri  acetati  gutt.  viij.  Misce. 

R  Aquae  distillatae  ^Iv. 

Tinct.  opii  gutt,  xx.  ad  xl.  Misce. 

R  Zinci  vitriolati  gr.  x. 

Aquaj  distillatas  giv.  Misce. 

Dr.  Saunders  of  London  recommends  the  following : 

R  Cupr.  ammoniat..  (Ph.  Edin.)  5j. 

Aquae  rosae  gv. 
Solve,  et  utatur,  more  solito,  pro  injectione. 

R  Oxymel.  agrugin.  3S8. 
Mellls  rosas  ^ij- 
Decoct,  hordei  siiiss.  Misce. 

The  late  Dr.  G.  Fordyce  employed  the  following  : 

R  Aq.  fontis  gviij. 
Gum.  arabic.  ^vj. 
Calomel,  ^ss.  Misce. 

R  Aq.  rosce  §ij. 

Ceruss.  acetat.  gr.  v.  ad  x.  Misce. 

R  01.  oliva;  ^ij- 

Hydrarg.  (saliva,  vel  mucilag.  gum.  arabic. 
extinct.)  51.  ad  ^iii.    Fiat  injectio. 

When  injections  are  used,  the  syringe  employed 
should  have  a  short  hat  wide  pipe,  just  so  large  that  its 


orifice  will  readily  go  into  the  orifice  af  the  urethra.  If 
the  whole  pipe  of  the  syringe  be  much  smaller  than  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra,  it  is  attended  with  two  disad- 
vantages :  1.  With  a  small  pipe,  if  it  is  not  perfectly 
smooth,  the  patient  easily  Avounds  the  inside  of  the 
urethra;  thereby  rendering  himself  liable  to  an  ulcer- 
ation of  the  part,  and  consequent  absorption  of  the 
poison.  2.  The  injection,  instead  of  going  into  the 
cavity  of  the  urethra,  will,  in  proportion  as  the  pa- 
tient presses  the  piston,  run  out  side-ways,  through  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra.  If  the  piston  itself  does  not 
apply  closely  to  the  sides  of  the  syringe,  even  if  the 
pipe  is  sufficiently  large,  so  that  it  perfectly  closes  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra,  the  liquor  will  still  regurgitate  be. 
tween  the  piston  and  the  syringe,  instead  of  going  into 
the  urethra  ;  and  thus  the  patient  may  imagine  that  he 
has  injected  the  liquor  properly,  when,  perhaps,  very- 
little  has  entered. 

The  name  injection  is  also  very  commonly  applied  to 
a  clyster.    See  Enema. 

INJECTION,  in  an  anatomical  sense,  the  forcibly- 
throwing  a  liquid,  by  means  of  a  syringe  or  tube,  into 
some  canal  or  sinus,  or  into  the  vessels  or  tubes  of  an 
animal  body  prepared  for  that  purpose.  The  late  Dr. 
Monro  recommended  the  following  methods,  which  have 
been  little,  if  at  all,  improved  upon,  by  later  anatomists. 

The  instrument  with  which  the  liquor  is  commonly 
throAvn  into  the  vessels  should  be  a  tight  easy-going 
syringe  of  brass,  to  which  several  short  pipes  are  fit- 
ted, and  can  be  fixed  by  screws  ;  the  other  extremities 
of  these  pipes  being  of  diff'erent  diameters,  without  any 
screw,  that  they  may  slide  into  other  pipes,  which  are 
so  exactly  adapted  to  thorn  at  one  end,  that,  when 
they  are  pressed  a  little  together,  nothing  can  pass  be- 
tween them.  And  because  their  cohesion  is  not  so  great 
as  to  resist  the  pushing  force  of  the  injection,  which 
would  drive  off  this  second  pipe,  and  spoil  the  whole 
operation  ;  therefore  the  extremity  of  this  second  sort 
of  pipes,  which  receives  the  first  kind,  is  formed  on  the 
outside  into  a  square,  bounded  behind  and  before  by 
a  rising  circle,  which  hinders  the  key  that  closely 
grasps  the  square  part  from  sliding  backwards  or  for- 
wards ;  or  a  bar  of  brass  must  stand  out  from  each 
side  of  it,  to  be  held  with  the  fingers.  The  other  ex- 
tremity of  each  of  these  second  sort  of  pipes  is  of 
different  diameter  ;  and  near  it  a  circular  notch,  capa- 
ble of  allowing  a  thread  to  be  sunk  into  it,  is  formed  : 
by  this,  the  thread  tying  the  vessel  at  which  the  in- 
jection is  to  be  made,  will  not  be  allowed  to  slide  olT. 

Besides  this  form  described,  common  to  all  this  se- 
cond sort  of  pipes,  we  ought  to  have  some  of  the 
larger  ones,  Avith  an  additional  mechanism,  for  parti- 
cular purposes ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  larger  ves- 
sels are  injected,  the  pipe  fastened  into  the  vessel 
ought  either  to  have  a  valve  or  a  stop-cock,  that  may 
be  turned  at  pleasure,  to  hinder  any  thicg- getting  out 
from  the  vessel  by  the  pipe  ;  otherwise,  as  the  injec- 
tion, in  such  a  case,  takes  time  to  coagulate,  tiic  peo- 
ple employed  in  making  the  injection  must  either  con- 
tinue all  that  while  in  the  same  posture  ;  or,  if  the 
syringe  is  too  soon  taken  ofl",  the  injected  liquor  runs 
out,  aud,  the  larger  vessels  are  e^iplied.    When  the 
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syringe  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  at  once  all  the  li- 
quor necessary  to  fill  the  vessels,  there  is  a  necessity 
of  filling  it  again.  If,  in  order  to  do  this,  the  syringe 
was  to  be  taken  off  from  the  pipe  fixed  in  the  vessel, 
some  of  the  injection  would  be  lost,  and  what  was  ex- 
posed to  the  air  would  cool  and  harden  ;  therefore  some 
of  the  pipes  ought  to  have  a  reflected  curve  tube  com- 
ing  out  of  their  side,  with  a  valve  so  disposed,  that  no 
liquor  can  come  from  the  straight  pipe  into  the  crooked 
one,  but,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  allowed  to  pass 
from  the  crooked  to  the  straight  one :  the  injector 
then,  taking  care  to  keep  the  extremity  of  the  re- 
fleeted  pipe  immersed  in  the  liquor  to  be  injected, 
may,  as  soon  as  he  has  pushed  out  the  first  syringe  full, 
fill  it  again  by  only  drawing  back  the  sucker  ;  and,  re- 
peating ^his  quickly,  "will  be  able  to  throw  several  sy- 
ringefuls  into  the  vessels.  All  these  different  sorts  of 
pipes  are  commonly  made  of  brass. 

The  liquors  thrown  info  the  vessels,  with  a  design 
to  fill  the  small  capillary  tubes,  are  either  such  as  will 
incorporate  Avith  water,  or  such  as  are  oily  ;  both 
kinds  have  their  advantages  and  inconveniences,  which 
will  be  noticed. 

1.  All  the  different  kinds  of  glue,  as  ichthyocolla, 
common  glue,  &c.  dissolved  and  pretty  much  diluted, 
mix  easily  with  the  animal  fluids,  which  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage, and  will  pass  into  very  small  vessels  of  a  well- 
chosen  and  prepared  subject,  and  often  answer  the 
intention  sufficiently,  where  the  design  is  only  to  pre- 
pare some  very  fine  membrane,  on  which  no  vessels  can 
be  expected  to  be  seen  so  large  as  the  eye  can  disco- 
Ter  whether  the  transverse  sections  of  the  vessels 
would  be  circular,  or  if  their  sides  are  collapsed.  But 
•when  the  larger  vessels  are  also  to  be  prepared,  there 
is  a  manifest  disadvantage  to  the  usefulness  and  beauty 
of  the  preparation ;  for,  if  nothing  but  the  glutinous 
liquor  is  injected,  one  cannot  keep  a  subject  so  long 
as  the  glue  takes  of  becoming  firm  ;  and,  therefore,  in 
dissecting  the  injected  part,  several  vessels  will  pro- 
bably be  cut  and  emptied.  To  prevent  this,  one  may 
indeed  either  soak  (he  part  well  in  alcohol,  which  co- 
agulates the  glue  ;  but  then  it  becomes  so  brittle,  that 
the  least  handling  makes  it  crack  ;  and  if  the  prepara- 
tion is  to  be  kept,  the  larger  vessels  appear  quite  shri- 
velled, when  the  watery  part  of  the  injection  is  eva- 
porated :  or  the  efflux  of  the  injection  may  be  pre- 
vented, by  carefully  tying  every  vessel  before  we  are 
obliged  to  cut  it;  still,  however,  that  does  not  hinder 
the  vessels  to  contract  when  the  glue  is  drying.  If,  to 
obviate  these  difficulties,  the  glutinous  liquor  should 
iirst  be  injected  in  such  quantity  as  the  capillary  vessels 
will  contain,  and  the  common  oily  or  wax  injection  is 
pushed  in  afterwards  to  keep  the  larger  vessels  dis- 
tended, the  M'a-x  is  very  apt  to  harden  before  it  has  run 
far  enough  ;  the  two  sorts  of  liquors  never  fail  to  mix 
irregularly,  and  the  whole  appears  interrupted  and 
broken  by  their  soon  separating  from  each  other  ; 
which  is  still  more  remarkable  afterwards,  when  the 
watery  particles  are  evaporated. 

Alcohol,  coloured,  mixes  with  water  and  oils,  and 
so  far  is  proper  to  fill  the  very  small  vessels  with  :  but, 
on, the  other  hand,  it  coaguJates- any  other  liquor  it 


meets,  which  sometimes  blocks  up  the  vessels  so  much, 
that  no  more  injection  will  pass.  Then  it  scarce  will 
suspend  some  of  the  powders  that  prove  the  most  du- 
rable colours  ;  and  as  it  entirely  evaporates,  the  ves- 
sels must  become  very  small  ;  and  the  small  quantity 
of  powder  left,  having  nothing  to  serve  for  connecting 
its  particles  together,  generally  is  seen  so  interrupted, 
that  the  small  ramifications  of  vessels  rather  have  the 
appearances  of  random  scratches  of  a  pencil,  than  of 
regular  continued  canals. 

Melted  tallow,  with  a  little  mixture  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, may  sometimes  be  made  to  fill  very  small  ves- 
sels, and  keeps  the  larger  ones  at  a  full  stretch  ;  but 
where  any  quantity  of  the  animal  liquors  are  still  ia 
the  vessels,  it  is  liable  to  stop  too  soon,  and  never  can 
be  introduced  into  numbers  of  vessels  which  other  li- 
quors enter  ;  and  it  is  so  brittle,  that  very  little  hand- 
ling makes  it  crack,  and  thereby  renders  the  prepara- 
tion very  unsightly. 

The  method  which  Dr.  Monro  found  to  succeed  best, 
in  making^we  Injections^  is,  first  to  throw  in  coloured 
oil  of  turpentine,  in  such  a  quantity  as  would  fill  tha 
very  small  vessels  ;  and,  immediately  after,  to  push 
common  coarse  injection  into  the  larger  ones.  The 
oil  is  subtile  enough  to  enter  rather  smaller  capillary 
tubes  than  any  colouring  can.  Its  resinous  partsj 
which  remain  after  the  spirituous  are  evaporated,  givii 
a  sufficient  adhesion  to  the  particles  of  the  substance 
with  which  it  is  coloured,  to  keep  them  from  separat- 
ing, and  it  intimately  incorporates  with  the  coarser  in- 
jection ;  by  which,  if  the  injection  is  rightly  managed, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  sharl^est  eye  to  discover  that 
two  sorts  have  been  made  use  of; 

All  the  liquors  with  which  the  vessels  of  animals  are 
artificially  filled,  having  very  faint,  and  nearly  the  same 
colours,  would  not  all  appear  in  the  very  small  vesselsj 
because  of  their  becoming  entirely  diaphanous,  with- 
out a  mixture  of  some  substance  to  impart  its  colour  to 
them;  and  where  several  sorts  of  even  the  largest  ves- 
sels of  any  part  were  filled,  one  sort  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  another,  unless  the  colour  of  each 
was  different ;  which  has  likewise  a  good  effect  in. 
making  preparations  more  beautiful.  Wherefore  ana- 
tomists  have  made  use  of  a  variety  of  such  substances, 
according  to  their  different  fancies  or  intentions ;  such 
as  gamboge,  saffron,  ink,  black  ivory,  &c.  which  can 
be  easily  procured  from  painters.  Our  design  being 
only  to  consider  those  that  are  fit  to  be  mixed  with  the 
injecting  liquors  proposed  to  fill  capillary  vessels^ 
which  is  scarce  ever  to  be  done  in  any  other,  except 
the  branches  of  the  arteries  and  of  some  veins,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  the  common  colours  employed  to 
these  last  named  two  sorts  of  vessels,  which  colours 
are  red,  green,  and  sometimes  blue,  without  meni 
tioning  the  others,  which  require  very  little  choice. 

Anatomists  have,  no  doubt,  proposed  to  imitate 
the  natural  colours  o!  the  arteries  and  veins  in  a  living 
creature,  by  filling  the  arteries  with  a  red  substance, 
and  the  veins  with  a  blue  or  green.  From  this,  like- 
wise, there  are  other  advantages,  such  as  the  strong 
reflection  which  such  bodies  make  of  the  rays  of  light, 
and.  the-  unaptaess  that  such  bodies  have  to  transuii4 


ihesc  sasne  rays,  without  at  least  a  considerable  vcflcc- 
tion  of  the  rays  peculiar  to  themselves  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  their  unfitness  to  become  completely  pcllacid  ; 
without  M  hich,  the  very  fine  vessels,  after  being  in- 
jec{ed,  would  still  be  imperceptible.  The  animal  or 
vegetable  substances  made  use  of  for  colouring  injec- 
tions, such  as  cochineal,  indigo,  &c.  have  all  o-ne  ge- 
neral fault  of  being  liable  to  run  into  little  knots  which 
stop  some  of  the  vessels.  Their  colour  fades  sooner 
too  when  kept  dry  ;  they  more  easily  yield  their  tinc- 
ture when  the  parts  are  preserved  in  a  liquor  ;  and  in- 
seets  will  eat  them  :  for  which  reasons,  we  should  ra- 
ther  prefer  the  mineral  kind.  The  green-coloured 
powder  generally  used  is  verdlgrease ;  but  that  called 
distilled  verdigrease  is  better,  because  its  colour  is 
Jbrighter,  and  it  dissolves  in  oily  liquors. 

Dr.  Monro's  method  of  preparing  the  injection  com- 
posed of  these  materials,  is  to  take,  for  the  fine  sort, 
a  pound  of  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is  gradually  poured 
on  three  ounces  of  vermillion,  or  distilled  verdigrease 
finely  powdered,  or  rather  well  levigated  by  grinding 
on  marble  ;  stir  them  well  with  a  small  wooden  spatula 
till  they  are  exactly  mixed,  then  strain  all  through  a 
jine  linen  rag.  The  separation  of  the  grosser  particles 
is,  however,  rather  better  made,  by  pouring  some 
ounces  of  the  oil  upon  the  powder,  and,  after  stirring 
them  together  strongly,  stop  rubbing  with  the  spatula 
for  a  second  or  so,  and  pour  off  into  a  clean  vessel 
the  oil  with  the  vermillion  or  verdigrease  suspended  in 
it.  Continue  this  sort  of  operation  till  no  more  of  the 
powder  comes  off;  and  reject  what  remains. 

The  coarser  composition  for  injection  is  thus  prepar- 
ed: Take  tallow,  one  pound  ;  wax,  bleached  white,  five 
ounces  ;  common  oil,  three  ounces  ;  melt  them  in  a  skil- 
let put  over  a  lamp  ;  then  axld  Venice  turpentine,  two 
ounces ;  and  as  soon  as  this  is  dissolved,  gradually 
sprinkle  in  of  vermillion  or  verdigrease  prepared,  three 
ounces  ;  then  pass  all  through  a  clean,  dry,  warmed 
linen-cloth,  to  separate  all  the  grosser  particles;  and, 
-when  you  design  to  make  it  run  far  into  the  vessels, 
some  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  added  immediately  be- 
fore it  is  used. 

2.  For  choosing  a  fit  suhject,  Dr.  Monro  lays  down 
the  following  general  rules:  (1.)  The  younger  the 
animal  to  be  injected  is,  the  injection  Avill,  cceteris  pa- 
ribus^ go  farthest,  and  vice  versa.  (2.)  The  more  its 
fluids  have  been  dissolved  and  exhausted  in  life,  the 
success  of  the  operation  will  be  greater.  (3.)  The  less 
solid  the  part  designed  to  be  injected  is,  the  more  ves- 
sels will  be  filled.  (4.)  The  more  membranous  and 
transparent  parts  are,  the  injection  shows  better ; 
whereas,  in  the  solid  very  hard  parts  of  a  rigid  old 
animal,  that  has  died  with  its  vessels  full  of  thick 
strong  blood,  it  is  scarce  possible  to  inject  any  great 
number  of  small  vessels. 

Therefore,  in  preparing  a  subject  for  injecting,  the 
principal  things  to  be  aimed  at,  are:  to  dissolve  the 
fluids,  empty  the  vessels  of  them,  relax  the  solids,  and 
prevent  the  injections  coagulating  too  soon.  To  an- 
swer all  these  intentions,  authors  have  proposed  to 
inject  tepid  or  warm  water  by  the  arteries,  till  it  re- 
turns  clear  and  untingcd  by  the  veins ;  and  the  vessels 
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are  thereby  so  emptied  of  blood,  that  all  the  parts  ap- 
pear white.  Alter  this,  they  push  out  the  water  by 
forcing  in  air;  and,  lastly,  by  pressing  with  their 
hands,  they  squeeze  the  air  also  out.  After  this  pre. 
paration,  one  can  indeed  inject  very  minutely  ;  but 
generally  there  are  some  inconveniences.  For  in  all 
the  parts  where  there  is  a  remarkable  tunica  cellulosa^ 
it  never  fails  to  be  full  of  the  water,  which  is  apt  to 
spoil  any  parts  designed  to  be  preserved  either  wet  or 
dry  ;  and  some  particles  of  the  water  seldom  miss  to 
be  mixed  in  the  larger  as  well  as  smaller  vessels  with 
the  oily  injection,  and  make  it  appear  discontinued 
and  broken  :  wherefore  it  is  much  better  to  let  this 
injection  of  water  alone,  if  it  can  be  possibly  avoided, 
and  rather  to  macerate  the  body  or  part  to  be  injected 
a  oonsiderable  time  in  water,  made  so  warm  as  one 
can  hold  his  hand  easily  in  it ;  taking  care  to  keep  it 
of  an  equal  warmth  all  the  time,  by  taking  out  some 
of  the  water  as  it  cools,  and  pouring  in  hot  water  in  its 
place  ;  by  which  the  vessels  will  be  sufiiciently  softened 
and  relaxed,  the  blood  will  be  melted  down,  and  the 
injection  can  be  in  no  danger  of  hardening  too  soon  ; 
whereas,  if  the  water  is  too  hot,  the  vessels  shrink, 
and  the  blood  coagulates.  From  time  to  time  we 
squeeze  out  the  liquids  as  much  as  possible  at  the  cut 
vessel  by  which  the  injection  is  to  be  thrown  in.  The 
time  this  maceration  is  to  be  continued,  is  always  in 
proportion  to  the  age  of  the  subject,  the  bulk  and 
thickness  of  what  we  design  to  inject,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  we  observe  in  the  vessels,  which  can  only 
be  learned  by  experience  ;  at  least,  considerable  care 
ought  to  be  taken,  that  the  whole  subject,  or  part 
macerated,  is  perfectly  well  warmed  all  through ;  and 
that  we  continue  the  pressure  with  our  hands  till  bo 
more  blood  can  be  brought  away,  whatever  position 
we  put  the  subject  in. 

When  the  syringe,  injections,  and  subject,  are  £ill  in 
readiness,  one  of  the  second  sort  of  pipes  is  chosen,  as 
near  to  the  diameter  of  the  vessel  by  which  the  injec- 
tion is  to  be  thrown  as  possible  ;  for,  if  the  pipe  is  too 
large,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  it  cannot  be  intro- 
dueed.  If  the  pipe  is  much  smaller  than  the  vessel,  it 
is  scarce  possible  to  tie  them  so  firmly  together,  but, 
by  the  wrinkling  of  the  coats  of  the  vessel,  some  small 
passage  will  be  left,  by  which  part  of  the  injection  will 
spring  back  on  the  injector  in  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  nearest  vessels  remain  afterwards  undis- 
tended,  by  the  loss  of  the  quantity  that  oozes  out. 
Having  chosen  a  fit  pipe,  it  is  introduced  at  the  cut 
orifice  of  the  vessel,  or  at  an  incision  made  in  the  side 
of  it ;  and  then  a  waxed  thread  being  brought  round 
the  vessel,  as  near  to  the  part  cut  as  possible,  by  the 
help  of  a  needle  or  a  flexible  eyed  probe,  the  surgeon's 
knot  is  made  with  the  thread,  and  it  is  drawn  as  firmly 
as  the  thread  can  allow ;  taking  care  that  it  shall  be 
sunk  into  the  circular  notch  of  the  pipe  all  round ; 
otherwise  it  will  very  easily  slide  off,  and  the  pipe  will 
be  brought  out  probably  in  the  time  of  the  operation ; 
which  ruins  it. 

If  there  have  been  large  vessels  cut,  which  commu- 
nicate  with  the  vessels  you  design  to  inject,  or  if  there 
are  any  others  proceeding  from  the  same  trunk,  which 
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you  do  not  resolve  to  fill,  let  them  be  all  carefully  novf 
tied  up,  to  save  the  injected  liquor,  and  make  the  ope- 
ration succeed  better. 

When  all  this  is  done,  both  sorts  of  injections  are  to 
be  warmed  over  a  lamp,  taking  care  to  stir  them  con- 
stantly, lest  the  colouring  powder  fall  to  the  bottom 
and  burn.  The  oil  of  turpentine  needs  to  be  made  no 
warmer  than  will  allow  the  finger  to  remain  in  it,  if 
the  subject  has  been  previously  well  warmed  in  water. 
When  the  maceration  has  not  been  made,  thf 
to  be  scalding-hot,  tha(-  {t  rr-uy  .varm  all  the  parts 
which  are  flesignod  to  be  injected.  The  coarse  injec- 
tion ought  to  be  brought  near  to  a  boiling.  In  the 
mean  time,  having  wrapt  seyeral  folds  of  linen  round 
the  parts  of  the  syringe  which  the  operator  is  to  gripe, 
and  secured  the  linen  with  thread,  the  syringe  is  to  be 
made  very  hot  by  sucking  boiling  water  several  times 
up,  and  the  pipe  within  the  vessel  is  to  be  warmed  by 
applying  a  sponge  dipped  in  boiling  water  to  it. 

After  all  is  ready,  the  syringe  being  cleared  of  the 
•tt  ater,  the  injector  fills  it  with  the  finer  injection  ;  and 
then  introducing  the  pipe  of  the  syringe  info  that  in 
the  vessel,  he  presses  them  together,  and  either  with 
one  hand  holds  this  last  pipe  firm,  with  the  other  gripes 
the  syringe,  and  with  his  breast  pushes  the  sucker  ;  or, 
giving  the  pipe  in  the  vessel  to  be  held  by  an  assistant, 
in  any  of  the  ways  mentioned  in  the  description  of 
these  sorts  of  pipes,  he  gripes  the  syringe  with  one 
hand,  and  pushes  the  sucker  with  the  other,  and  con- 
sequently throws  in  the  injection  ;  which  ought  to  be 
done  slowly,  and  with  no  great  force,  but  propor- 
tioned to  the  length  and  bulk  of  the  part  to  be  injected 
and  strength  of  the  vessels.  The  quantity  of  this  fine 
injection  to  be  thrown  in  is  much  to  be  learned  by  use. 
The  only  rule  in  this  matter  is,  to  continue  pushing 
till  there  occurs  a  stop  which  would  require  a  consider- 
able force  to  overcome.  Thi?,  however,  will  not  hold 
where  all  the  branches  of  any  vessel  are  not  injected  ; 
as  for  instance,  when  the  vessels  of  the  thorax  only  are 
to  be  injected  :  for  the  aorta  bears  too  great  a  propor- 
tion to  the  branches  sent  from  it,  and  therefore  less 
fine  injection  is  requisite  here.  As  soon  as  that  stop 
is  felt,  the  sucker  of  the  syringe  is  to  be  drawn  back, 
that  the  nearest  large  vessels  may  be  emptied.  Then 
the  syringe  is  taken  off,  emptied  of  the  fine  in- 
jection, and  filled  with  tbe  coarser,  which  is  to  be 
pushed  into  the  vessels  quickly  and  forcibly,  having  al- 
ways regard  to  the  strength  and  firmness  of  the  vessels, 
bulk,  &c.  of  the  part.  Continue  to  thrust  the  sucker, 
till  a  full  stop,  or  a  sort  of  push  backwards,  is  <'elt, 
when  you  must  beware  of  thrusting  anymore,  other- 
wise some  ot  the  vessels  will  be  bursted,  and  the  whole 
or  a  considerable  share  of  the  preparation  you  design- 
ed, will  be  spoiled  by  the  extravasation.  You  should 
immediately  slop  the  pipe  by  the  (urn-cock,  and  take 
out  the  syringe  to  clean  it,  and  allow  sutficient  time 
for  the  coarse  injec'ion  to  coagulate  fully  before  any 
part  isdisst  cfed.  Ruysch,  immediately  after  throwing 
in  the  iiijvCtiou,  put  the  body  into  cold  water,  and 
nx'veJ  it  continually  for  some  time,  to  prevent  the  ver- 
Biulioa  stpaiaiiug  from  the  tallow. 


3.  The  injection  of  the  lymphatic  systein  is  much 
more  difficult  than  that  of  the  sanguiferous,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  vessels ;  so  that  till  of 
late  years  it  was  reckoned  impracticable.  Methods  in- 
deed had  been  attempted  for  this  purpose  ;  but,  by 
reason  of  the  improper  form  of  the  instruments  and 
the  inferior  skill  of  anatomists  in  former  times,  we  may 
justly  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  most  .r^^-i—  •  - 
provemcnts  in        — , 

a-nc  first  thing  to  be  considered,  when  the  lym- 
phatics are  to  be  injected,  is  a  proper  method  of  dis- 
covering them  ;  for  this  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter, 
on  account  of  their  smallness  and  transparency. — To 
find  out  these  vessels  the  subject  must  be  viewed  in  a 
proper  place,  where  the  light  is  neither  very  strong 
nor  very  weak.  Mr.  Sheldon,  who  has  written  a 
treatise  upon  this  subject,  recommends  a  winter  fore- 
noon from  ten  to  two ;  it  being  chiefly  in  the  winter 
season  that  anatomical  preparations  are  made,  and  be- 
cause at  that  time  of  the  day  the  light  is  more  clear 
and  steady.  He  says  also,  from  his  own  experience, 
that  the  light  passing  through  the  glass  of  a  window  is 
better  for  this  purpose  than  the  open  air,  as  the  vessels 
are  more  distinctly  seen.  The  injecting  of  the  vessels 
is  likewise  rendered  more  difficult  in  the  open  air,  by. 
the  ease  with  which  the  humidity  is  evaporated  from 
them.  It  will  likewise  be  necessary  to  incline  the  part 
in  various  ways  to  the  light,  as  some  of  the  vessels  are 
most  easily  discoverable  in  one  position  and  some  in 
another.  The  lacteal  trunks  under  the  peritoneal 
coats  of  the  intestines,  and  the  lymphatics  on  the  ex- 
ternal surface  of  the  liver,  &c.  particularly  require 
this  method.  He  dissuades  from  the  use  of  magnifying 
glasses.  "  I  am  persuaded,"  says  he,  "that  those  who 
attempt  to  find  them  through  this  medium,  will  not  ac- 
quire that  visits  eruditus  which  is  obtained  to  a  sur- 
prising degree  by  those  who  have  been  much  ex- 
perienced in  injecting  lymphatic  vessels,  A  lateral 
light  is  likewise  preferable  ta  an  horizontal,  or  even 
to  an  oblique  sky-light." 

The  subjects  must  be  laid  upon  a  table  of  sufficient 
height,  which  might  be  contrived  with  a  ledge  fixed  to 
the  table  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  w  ater  proof ;  whit  h 
would  be  useful  for  preventing  the  quicksilver,  which 
is  almost  always  necessarj'  for  injecting  these  vessels, 
from  being  lost.  The  surface  of  the  table  should  like- 
wise be  hollowed,  so  that  the  mercury  which  falls  may 
be  collected  in  the  middle,  where  an  hole  with  a  stop- 
per may  be  made  to  take  out  occasionally  the  quick- 
silver which  collects.  The  materials  for  injecting  these 
vessels  are  only  quicksilver,  and  the  coarse  injectioi^' 
of  anatomists  ;  the  former  being  always  used  in  inject- 
ing the  lymphatics  and  lacteals,  it  being  almost  impos- 
sible to  fill  them  with  any  other  fiuid  in  the  deatl  body^ 
The  ceraceous  injection  is  chiefly  used  for  the  thoracic 
duct ;  and  in  some  particular  instances,  where  the  lym- 
phatic trunks  have  been  found  larger  than  the  ordinary 
size,  a  coarse  injection  has  been  made  use  of,  and  this 
is  managed  as  in  the  injection  of  blood-vessels. 

The  instruments  necessary  for  injecting  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  are  the  injecting  tube  and  pipes,  laacetSj 
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blow-pipes,  knives,  scissars,  forceps,  and  needles, 
which  are  generally  known  and  supplied  by  every  in- 
strument-maker. 

The  subjects  should  be  as  free  from  fat  as  possible. 
In  the  human  subject  those  who  have  died  universally 
dropsical,  or  of  an  ascites  or  anasarca,  are  the  best, 
-for  the  following  reasons,  viz.  in  such  there  is  little  or 
-  1  qJj^  g^jjfj  jjy^  ^  ygj,y  gjnall  quantitv  of  red 

blood;   both  01  ..  A  in  great 

abundance,  very  much  impede  the  discovery  or  ti.o 
lymphatic  vessels :  but  when  the  cellular  vessels  are 
loaded  with  water,  the  absorbents  are  more  readily 
traced,  and  with  less  risk  of  wounding  them  in  dis- 
section: the  preparations  also,  particularly  the  dried 
ones,  are  more  lasting.  This  circumstance  is  found  to 
be  of  most  consequence  in  preparing  the  absorbent 
vessels  of  the  trunk  and  extremities  of  the  human  sub- 
ject. Of  ail  the  viscera  in  young  subjects,  only  the 
liver  and  lungs  can  be  injected  with  success  ;  and  these 
may  be  successfully  injected  even  in  the  fojtus.  It  will 
be  most  proper  to  begin  the  operation  upon  the  subject 
immediately  after  dealh,  as  lymph  or  chyle  will  then 
be  more  readily  found  in  the  vessels,  than  when  we 
wait  a  longer  time.  Jn  preparing  the  lacteals,  pre- 
viously  distended  with  milk  in  the  living  subject,  it  is 
proper  to  have  the  intestines  and  mesentery  plunged 
(with  the  ligature  upon  the  root  of  the  latter)  into 
rectified  spirits  of  wine.  This  process  will  coagulate 
the  chyle  ;  and  the  fluid  being  opaque,  the  vessels  will 
be  beautifully  seen  when  we  mean  to  prepare  the 
parts,  by  preserving  them  in  proof-spirit  as  wet  spe- 
cimens. We  may  also  prepare  the  lacteals  by  the 
method  used  by  the  late  Mr.  Hunter;  in  consequence  of 
which  they  will  be  very  conspicuous,  by  the  indigo 
absorbed  from  the  cavity  of  the  intestines.  By  tying 
the  thoracic  duct  near  its  insertion  into  the  angle 
formed  between  the  subclavian  and  jugular  veins  on 
the  left  side,  or  by  tying  these  veins  on  both  sides,  we 
may  distend  almost  all  the  absorbents  of  the  animal. 
Thus  we  are  enabled  to  pursue  these  vessels  in  many 
parts  where  they  have  not  yet  been  discovered,  where 
they  can  scarcely  be  traced  by  injection,  and  even  in 
some  parts  where  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  in- 
jections to  reach  them. 

To  inject  these  vessels,  we  must  open  one  or  more  of 
them,  directing  the  point  of  the  lancet  almost  always 
towards  the  trunk  or  trunks  of  the  vessels,  and  taking 
care  not  to  carry  the  incision  through  the  opposite 
side.  If  the  vessels  happen  to  lie  under  the  peritoneum, 
as  the  lacteals,  or  under  the  pleura,  as  the  lymphatics 
of  the  lungs,  we  may  cut  into  their  cavity  through 
these  membranes.  In  injecting  those  of  the  ex- 
tremities, however,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
body,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  dissect  the  vessels 
we  design  to  fill,  away  from  the  fat  and  reticular  sub- 
stance, before  we  attempt  to  open  them  with  the  lancet. 
The  tube,  with  the  pipe  aifixcd  to  it,  is  previously  to  be 
filled  with  mercury :  the  anatomist  then  inflates  the 
vessel  by  means  of  the  blow-pipe,  takes  the  tube  from 
the  assistant,  and  introduces  the  small  tube  into  the 
puncture.  In  this  operation  it  will  be  found  necessary 
BOt  to  carry  the  tube  farther  into  the  vessel  than  is' 


sufficient  to  give  the  mercury  a  free  passage ;  for,  if 
we  introduce  it  farther,  the  passage  of  the  mercury 
will  be  impeded  by  the  pipe  being  pushed  against  the 
side  of  the  vessel.  Should  not  the  fluid  be  able  to 
effect  a  passage,  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  press 
upon  the  surface  of  it  in  the  tube  with  our  fingers.  If 
it  descend  freely,  and  without  any  of  it  passing  be- 
tween the  side  of  the  vessel  and  small  pipe,  we  have 
only  to  fill  up  the  tube  with  mercury  as  the  latter  de- 
.  v,„(^  if  i(-  gg^g  Qy^^  ■^yg  Hiust  thco  tlc  the  vessel. 
This,  however,  siiuuid  alway.s  be  avoided  if  possible  ; 
because,  if  not  very  dexterously  performed,  the  ope- 
rator will  be  apt  to  separate  the  tube  from  the  vessel ; 
and  on  this  account  the  puncture  ought  always  to  be 
very  small,  no  larger  indeed  than  is  necessary  to  allow 
the  pipe  to  get  in  with  difficulty.  As  the  injection 
proceeds,  the  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  quick- 
silver must  be  carried  on  higher  and  higher  in  the 
course  of  the  lymphatic,  till  we  come  near  the  gland 
or  glands  into  which  the  vessels  terminate;  otherwise 
we  shall  seldom  get  the  cells  of  the  glands,  or  the  ves. 
sels  emerging  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  glands,  well 
injected.  In  injecting  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  ex- 
tremities, it  will  be  useful  to  raise  the  part  where  the 
pipe  is  inserted,  higher  than  the  other  end  of  the  limb, 
and  to  make  the  assistant  press  with  his  hands  along 
the  skin  in  the  course  of  the  vessels,  which  will  favor 
the  progress  of  the  injection.  When  the  vessels  are 
sufficiently  filled,  Avhich  may  be  known  by  the  swell- 
ing of  them,  and  by  the  resistance  the  mercury  meats 
with,  the  assistant  passes  a  ligature  about  the  vessel, 
and  ties  it  above  the  puncture,  before  the  anatomist 
withdraws  the  injection-pipe. 

We  next  proceed  to  the  method  of  dissecting  and 
preparing  the  injected  parts  either  for  immediate  de- 
monstration, or  for  long  preservation.  In  the  dis- 
section, great  care  is  requisite,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
quisite thinness  of  their  coats  :  but  if  this  should 
happen  by  accident,  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  in- 
troduce the  pipe  at  the  ruptured  part,  and,  having 
secured  it  above  and  below  with  ligatures,  to  fill  it 
again  as  before  directed.  A  variety  of  different  shaped 
knives,  some  single  and  others  double-edged,  will  be 
necessary  for  various  parts  of  the  body.  A  sharp- 
pointed  forceps  is  necessary,  in  order  to  lay  fast  hold 
of  the  smallest  portion  of  cellular  substance  ;  but  they 
ought  not  to  be  so  sharp  as  to  endanger  the  puncturing 
of  the  vessels  :  nor  should  they  by  any  means  be 
bowed  or  stiff  in  the  spring,  to  prevent  the  fingers  of 
the  operator  from  being  wearied  in  the  operation. 
They  should  also  be  made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  hold 
large  as  well  as  small  portions  of  reticular  substance. 
For  dissections  of  this  kind,  fine  pointed  scissars  and 
lancets  fixed  in  handles  are  sometimes  necessary  ;and 
it  is  frequently  of  use  to  plunge  the  parts  into  water, 
in  order  to  loosen  the  reticular  membrane  connected 
with  the  outside  of  the  coats  of  the  vessels ;  by  which 
means  they  may  be  dissected  more  easily,  and  with 
less  danger  of  wounding  them.  The  blood  may  be 
extracted  by  frequently  changing  the  water.  After 
being  injected  with  quicksilver,  the  parts  should  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  long  in  the  water,  because  the 
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Tolatile  alkali  formed  by  putrefaction  is  apt  to  cliange 
the  colour  of  the  mercury. 

The  disseclion  being  performed,  the  preparation  is 
then  to  be  preserved  either  in  a  wet  or  dry  state,  ac- 
cording to  its  nature.  Prcparalions  of  the  larger 
parts,  as  the  trunk  or  extremities,  should  be  ]ire:;erved 
dry  ;  and  to  dry  them  ellectually,  they  should  be  ex- 
posed to  a  free  current  of  air,  but  not  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun  ;  and  the  vessels  should  be  displayed  in  their 
natural  situaiion.  AVhen  fully  dried,  tliey  ought  then 
to  be  varnished  over  with  transparent  spirit  or  co])al 
varnish  ;  which  will  not  only  preserve  theju  from  in- 
sec's,  but  render  them  more  beautiful,  and  the  vessels 
more  conspicuous.  They  should  then  be  inclosed  in 
glass  cases,  where  they  are  to  be  placed  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  handled  as  little  as  possible. 

To  make  preparations  of  the  thoracic  duct,  we 
must  in  the  first  place  fill  the  aorta,  vena  cava  superior, 
and  vena  azygos  or  intercostalis,  with  coarse  injection; 
then  fill,  with  the  same,  the  vessels  below  the  right 
cms  or  little  muscles  of  the  diaphragm.  The  duct  is 
sometimes  also  prepared  with  quicksilver.  Mr.  Sheldon 
recommends  to  anatomists  to  make  drawings  of  any 
thins  new  or  remarkable  in  their  preparations-  of  the 
lymphatic  vessels  with  quicksilver:  as  most  of  those 
specimens,  particularly  such  as  are  dried,  become 
at  last  toially  useless  by  reason  of  the  drying  of  the 
vessels  and  the  escape  or  blackening  of  the  mercury  ; 
or  from  the  varnish  groM-ing  niore  and  more  opaque 
with  age.  The  quicksilver  injection,  however,  in 
some  cases  is  very  useful.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  fix  the  preparations  upon  stilT  paper  or  pasteboard, 
on  account  of  their  weight  after  being  injected  with 
mercury.  The  paper  or  pasteboard  on  which  they  are 
fastened  ought  to  be  of  various  colours,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  preparation,  in  order  to  form  a  pro- 
per ground  for  showing  the  lymphatic  vessels.  Such 
small  preparations  as  arc  preserved  in  spirits,  or  oil  of 
turpentine,  may  be  kept  in  bottles  well  closed  with 
stoppers;  and  the  larger  in  common  preparation 
glasses. 

INNOMINA'TA  ARTE'RIA  ;  the  first  branch  that 
is  given  off  by  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  It  ^oon  divides 
into  the  right  carotid  and  right  subclavian  arteries. 

IjNNOailNA'TUai  OS,  (inno/ninaiiim,  from  /??, 
priv.  and  nomcn^  a  name);  so  called  because  the  three 
bones  of  which  it  originally  was  formed,  grew  together, 
and  formed  one  complete  bone,  which  was  then  left 
nameless.  The  ossa  innominata  are  two  large  ir- 
regular bones,  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  pelvis. 
F.arh  is  divided  into  three  portions,  viz.  the  ilium,  is- 
chium, and  pubis,  which  are  three  distinct  bones  in 
tke  fa-tus.  See  Ilium,  Lvcuium,  and  Pubis.  The 
onsa  innominata  are  joined,  at  their  back-part,  to  each 
side  of  the  os  sacrum  by  a  sort  of  suture,  with  a  very 
thin  intervening  cartilage,  which  serves  to  cement  those 
bones  together;  and  strong  ligaments  go  from  the  cir- 
cumference of  this  unequal  surface,  to  connect  them 
more  firmly.  The  ossa  innouiinala  are  connected  to- 
g(;ther  at  their  forepart  by  the  ligamentous  cartilage 
interposed  between  the  two  ossa  pubis.  These  bones 
can  therefore  have  no  motion  in  a  natural  state,  ex- 
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ccpt  what  is  common  to  the  trunk  of  the  body,  or  ta 
the  OS  sacrum.  But  it  has  been  di-puted,  whether 
or  not  they  loosen  so  much  from  each  other,  and  frcjm 
the  OS  sacrum,  in  child-birtii,  by  the  impulse  ol  la- 
bour, as  that  the  ossa  pubis  recede  from  each  otlier, 
and  thereby  allow  the  passage  between  the  bones  to  be 
enlarged.  See  Pelvis.  Several  observations  show 
that  this  relaxation  sometimes  happens;  but  tliose  who 
had  frequently  opportunities  of  dissecting  the  bodies 
of  Avomcn  who  died  immediately  after  being  delivered 
of  children,  teach  us  to  beware  of  regarding  this  as 
the  common  eflect  of  child-birth  ;  for  they  found  such 
a  relaxation  in  very  few  of  the  bodies  which  they  ex- 
amined. 

Considering  the  great  weight  that  is  supported  iii 
our  erect  i)osturc,  hy  the  articulation  of  the  ossa  in- 
nominata with  (he  OS  sacrum,  there  is  great  reason  to 
think,  that  if  the  conglutinated  surfaces  of  these 
bones  Avere  once  separated,  (without  which  the  ossa 
pubis  canjiot  shullle  on  each  other),  the  ligaments 
would  be  violently  stretched,  if  not  torn  ;  and  from 
thence  many  disorders  would  arise. 

Each  OS  iiinominatum  affords  a  socket  (the  acetabu- 
lum) for  the  thigh-bones  to  move  in  ;  and  the  trunk  of 
the  body  rolls  here  so  much  on  the  heads  of  the  thigh- 
bones, as  to  allow  the  most  conspicuous  motions  of 
the  trunk,  which  are  commonly  thought  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  bones  of  the  spine.  This  arl'culaticu 
is  usiilly  described  by  anatomists  after  the  ossa  femoris 
are  rxauiined. 

The  j)elvis  forms  a  large  bason  above,  where  it  is 
continued  with  the  abdomen.  It  is  strongly  fenced  by 
these  bones  on  the  sides,  back,  and  forepart,  and 
appears  with  a  wide  opening  below,  in  the  skeleton  ; 
but,  in  a  recent  subject,  a  considerable  part  of  this 
space  is  filled  by  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments,  pyriformis, 
internal  obturator,  levatores  ani,  gemini,  and  coc- 
cygaji  muscles,  which  support  and  protect  the  con- 
tained parts  better  than  bones  could  have  done.  Ilenee 
space  is  only  left  at  the  lowest  part  of  it,  tor  the  large 
excretories,  the  vesica  urinaria,  the  intestinum  rectum, 
and  in  females,  the  uterus,  to  discharge  thcmscives. 

INOCULATION,  (inocitlatio^  from  inoculo,  to 
ingraft)  ;  the  insertion  of  variolous  or  vaccine  matter 
under  the  skin,  in  order  to  communicate  the  small-pox 
or  cow-pox.  As  the  preference  due  to  the  latter  is 
now  universally  admitted,  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  the  instructions  for  vaccine  inoculation  disseminated 
by  the  Jennerian  Society  in  London. 

1.  Modes  of  inoculation. — The  constitutional,  as  well 
as  local  symptoms  of  the  vaccine  afl'ection,  depend  in  a 
great  degree  on  the  mode  in  which  the  virus  is  in- 
serted, 'i'he  smaller  the  wound  in  the  skin  is,  the 
lighter  in  general  is  the  disease.'  Fluid  matter  is  better 
than  dry,  when  it  can  be  procured,  because  more 
likelj'  to  produce  infection  :  and  the  operation  is  more 
lightly  and  quickly  pei  formed.  Hence,  the  patient 
from  \vhom  the  matter  is  to  be  taken  should  be  j^resent, 
if  |)pssible,  and  the  matter  transferred  immedia'eiy.  . 

Inoculation  is  generally  performed  in  the  ujiper  arm, 
near  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle  :  but  in  adults, 
who  are  likely  to  use  the  arm  much,  it  is  more  advise- 
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able  to  inoculate  on  the  inside  of  the  leg,  a  little  below 
the  knee.  The  point  of  a  lancet  being" charged,  the 
skin  should  be  stretched,  that  the  cuticle  may  be  pe- 
netrated with  more  ease.  A  small  superficial  puncture 
is  then  to  be  made  with  the  point  of  the  lancet,  which 
will  be  more  likely  to  leave  the  matter  in  contact  with 
the  skin,  and  to  produce  the  desired  eliect,  if  it  be 
held  nearly  in  a  horizontal  direction.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  remark,  that  when  held  in  this  direction,  the  lancet 
meets  with  greater  obstruction  when  it  has  penetrated 
to  a  sufficient  depth.  On  the  contrary,  when  it  is  in- 
serted in  a  more  oblique  or  a  pcrpendicnlar  direction, 
it  often  penetrates  suddenly  to  such  a  depth  as  to  cause 
an  effusion  of  blood,  which  washes  away  the,  matter, 
and  prevents  the  operation  from  succeeding.  In  order 
to  render  infection  more  certain,  the  point  of  the 
lancet  may  be  charged  with  matter. a  second  time, 
and  wiped  on  the  puncture.  When  several  succes- 
sive inoculations  are  to  be  performed,  the  lancet 
should  be  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  wiped  after  every 
puncture. 

Dry  matter  has  been  sometimes  known  to  succeed 
after  the  expiration  of  several  months,  but  that  which 
is  recent  is  always  preferable.  Dry  matter  on  glass 
may  be  moistened  with  a  little  cold  or  tepid  water  on 
tlie  point  of  a  lancet,  allowing  it  some  time  to  dissolve, 
and  blending  it  by  a  little  friction  with  the  lancet.  It 
must  not  be  much  diluted,  but  of  a  thick  consistence. 
It  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  recent 
fluid.  Dry  matter  on  the  barrel  of  a  quill  may  be  ap- 
plied without  dilution,  to  a  very  small  abrasion  or  in- 
cision of  the  skin»:  and,  being  held  in  contact  for  some 
time,  and  then  repeatedly  drawn  over  the  part,  it  will 
dissolve  and  be  lodged  in  the  wound. 

When  ivory  lancets,  toothpicks,  and  vaccinators, 
charged  with  dry  matter,  are  used,  the  mattei*  should 
not  be  first  diluted,  but  a  puncture  having  been  first 
made  with  a  common  lancet,  the  point  of  the  instru- 
ment is  tq  be  inserted,  and  held  in  the  puncture  half  a 
minute  or  more ;  when  the  matter  will  gradually  dis- 
solve, and  remain  in  the  part.  If  the  part  of  the  in- 
strument which  is  charged,  be  afterwards  wiped  re- 
peatedly upon  the  edges  of  the  puncture,  it  will  tend 
to  ensure  success.  Thread,  charged  with  dry  matter, 
may  be  used  either  dry  or  just  moistened  with  cold  or 
tepid  water.  A  slight  incision  or  abrasion  is  then  to 
be  made,  not  more  than  an  eighth  part  of  an  inch  in 
length,  on  which  a  small  portion  of  the  thread  is  to 
be  placed.  This  is  to  be  covered  with  a  small  bit  of 
paper,  and  to  be  retained  two  or  three  days  by  a  ban- 
dage or  mild  adhesive  plaster. 

Inoculated  patients  must  be  cautioned  not  to  wear 
tight  sleeves,  and  not  to  injure  the  arm  by  pressure, 
friction,  or  any  other  violence,  lest  extensive  inflam- 
mation or  ulceration  should  ensue.  One  vaccine  vesi- 
cle secures  the  patient  from  all  danger  of  the  small- 
pox ;  but  in  many  instances  it  is  better  to  inoculate  in 
both  arms,  especially  when  the  small-pox  is  epidemic, 
or  the  matter  is  dry,  or  the  place  of  the  patient's  resi- 
dence distant. 

2.  Signs  of  Infection. — When  vaccine  inoculation 
proves  successful,  a  small  red  spot,  with  a  degree  of 
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elevation  which  may  be  felt,  commonly  commences  on 
the  third  day.  W^hen  examined  with  a  magnifying 
glass,  it  seems  to  consist  of  a  small  tumor,  surrounded 
by  a  slight  efflorescence. 

Between  the  third  and  sixth  day,  including  that  of 
the  inoculation,  a  vesicle  appears,  the  shape  and  mag, 
nitude  of  which  depends  much  on  the  mode  in  which 
the  inoculation  has  been  p.-rformed  :  when  it  is  per- 
formed by  a  slight  puncture,  the  vesicle  will  be  small 
and  circular.  The  edge  of  the  vaccine  vesicle  is  ele- 
vated and  well  defined  ;  the  centre  is  depressed,  and 
a  speck  is  there  visible,  of  a  darker  colour  than  the 
rest  of  the  surface.  This  vesicle  is  distinguished  from 
other  vesicles  by  the  peculiarity  of  its  structure,  which 
is  cellular,  and  somewhat  hard  and  firm.  At  first  it  is 
of  a  light  pink  colour,  sometimes  blended  with  a 
bluish  tint,  gradually  changing  its  progress  into  a  pearl 
colour.  Its  contents  are  limpid,  and  almost  colour- 
less. It  commonly  increases  in  size  till  about  the 
tenth  day. 

In  its  early  stages  it  has  usually  a  small  inflamed 
ring  about  its  base,  which  about  the  ninth  day  begins 
to  spread  rapidly  ;  and  about  the^tenth  forms  an  are. 
ola,  more  or  less  circular,  an  inch  and  a  half  or  more 
in  diameter.  This  areola  is  of  a  pink,  scarlet,  or 
crimson  hue ;  and  is  attended  with  some  degree  of 
hardness  and  tumefaction.  It  continues  nearly  sta- 
tionarj'  a  day  or  two,  and  then  begins  to  fade  ;  some- 
times  forming,  on  its  decline,  two  or  three  concentric 
circles.  When  the  areola  is  perfectly  formed,  the 
vesicle  begins  to  decline ;  first  it  turns  brown  in  the 
centre  ;  then  it  is  gradually  converted  into  a  hard, 
smooth,  shining  scab,  of  a  dark  mahogany  brown 
colour,  approaching  to  black  ;  and,  in  its  general  ap- 
pearance, has  not  unaptly  been  compared  to  the  sec- 
tion of  a  tarmarind  stone.  This  scab  commonly  falls 
off  about  the  end  of  the  third  week ;  and  leaves  a 
circumscribed  cicatrix,  clearly  denoting  that  the  true 
skin  has  been  affected. 

3.  Constitutional  symptoms.  —  The  constitutional 
symptoms  sometimes  occur  at  a  very  early  period  ;  but 
more  commonly  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  day. 
In  some  cases  the  patient  is  drowsy  ;  in  others  restless. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  chilliness,  succeeded  by  heat, 
thirst,  hcad-ach,  and  other  marks  of  febrile  affection. 
Now  and  then  a  sickness  or  vomiting  takes  place,  es- 
pecially in  infants.  The  constitutional  symptoms,  of 
whatever  kind,  are  in  general  slight  and  transient,  and 
such  as  require  no  remedy.  In  a  great  proportion  of 
cases,  there  is  no  perceptible  indisposition;  neverthe- 
less, the  person  vaccinated  is  not  the  less  secure  from 
the  future  infection  of  the  small-pox,  provided  the 
progress  of  the  vesicle  has  been  regular  and  complete. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  symptoms  of 
infantile,  or  other  diseases,  with  those  of  vaccine  ino- 
culation. 

4.  Medical  treatment. — In  general,  no  medicine  is 
required  in  this  mild  affection  ;  but  if  the  symptoms 
happen  to  run  a  little  more  high  than  usual,  the  same 
remedies  are  to  be  applied,  as  if  they  proceeded  from 
any  other  cause.  No  preparation  is  necessary  ;  and 
no  carthartics  need  be  given  either  before  or  after  vac- 
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clnation.  Should  Inflammation  of  the  arm  exceed  the 
usual  bounds,  which  rarely  happens  but  from  tight 
sleeves,  pressure,  or  friction  ;  it  may  soon  be  checked, 
by  the  very  frequent  application  of  compresses  of  linen, 
dipped  in  water,  aqua  lithargyri  acetati  composita,  or  a 
solution  of  one  drachm  of  zincum  vitriolatum  in  a  pint 
of  water.  These  are  to  be  applied  cold.  If  the  scab 
be  rubbed  off  prematurely,  and  ulceration  take  place, 
cooling  and  astringent  applications  may  be  used,  such 

a  drop  of  aqua  lithargyri  acetati,  which  should  be 
allowed  to  dry  on  the  part,  and  then  be  covered  with 
compresses,  dipped  in  Avater,  or  any  of  the  saturnine 
applications  abovementioned,  and  frequently  renewed. 
When  the  ulceration  is  deep  or  extensive,  a  poultice, 
either  of  bread  and  milk,  or  of  bread  with  any  of  the 
saturnine  preparations,  may  be  applied,  as  the  case 
seems  to  require.  They  must  never  be  applied  till  they 
are  nearly,  or  quite  cold. 

In  such  foul  and  obstinate  sores  as  resist  the  fore- 
going applications,  the  unguentum  hydrargyri  nitrati, 
the  argentum  nitratum,  or  other  similar  applications, 
are  sometimes  resorted  to  with  advantage.  A  single 
dressing  with  these  substances  is  usually  sufficient; 
alter  which  the  sore  heals  under  the  mildest  applica- 
tions. Spurious  pustules  are  frequently  followed  by 
•ulceration  at  an  early  period.  This  ulceration  is  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  proceeded  from  the 
genuine  species. 

An  assurance  of  perfect  security  from  vaccine  ino- 
culation can  only  be  obtained  by  carefully  observing 
the  wholj;  progress  of  the  disease.  If  any  doubt  re- 
main,  the  operation  ought  to  be  repeated.  When  the 
patient  has  been  previously  exposed  to  the  infection  of 
the  small-pox,  that  disease  will  be  superceded  more  or 
iess,  according  to  the  time  which  is  suffered  to  elapse 
before  the  inoculation  of  the  cow-pock. 

5.  Peculiarities  of  the  Vaccine  Vesicle. — Certain 
deviations  are  occasionally  met  with,  even  in  the  genu- 
ine vaccine  vesicle ;  chiefly  with  regard  to  Its  rise,  du- 
ration, and  contents.  It  seldom  or  never  appears 
earlier,  but  often  later,  than  the  period  already  men- 
tioned ;  sometimes  not  till  after  the  expiration  of  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks ;  but  if  it  then  makes  a  regu- 
lar progress,  it  renders  the  patient  cqnally  secure  as  if 
it  had  appeared  at  the  usual  time.  Sometimes  the  vesi- 
cle is  ruptured  by  external  violence.  In  that  case,  the 
scab  will  in  general  be  less  firm,  and  of  -a  lighter  co- 
lour. Occasionally  also,  instead  of  the  regular  pro- 
gress to  desiccation,  as  above  described.  It  passes' into 
a  state  of  ulceration,  with  a  much  more  extended  Ih- 
Hammation.  The  contained  fluid,  instead  of  being 
limpid  as  usual,  is  now  and  then  found  opake. 

6.  Spurious  Pustules. — When  these  occur,  the  ino- 
culation aff'ords  no  security  against  the  small-pox.  The 
success  of  it  Is  doubtful,  when  there  is  any  considerable 
deviation  from  the  usual  course  of  the  "disease  ;  whe- 
ther  premature  inflammation,  irritation.  Itching,  or 
vesication  occurs  ;  or  the  progress  of  the  vesicle  is  too 
rapid,  its  contents  yellow  or  opake.  Its  texture  soft, 
its  centre  elevated,  or  its  form  not  well  defined;  or 
whether  a  premature  efflorescence  takes  place,  and  a 
distiuet,  vivid,  circumscribed  areola  is  wanting.  This 


anomalous  vesicle,  or  spurious  pustule,  as  It  is  Called, 
is  more  liable  to  be  broken  than  the  regular  genuine 
vesicle,  from  its  centre  being  more  elevated,  and  its 
texture  less  firm.  When  broken,  it  Is  frequently  suc- 
ceeded by  ulceration  ;  or  by  a  light  brown,  or  amber- 
coloured  creeping  scab. 

Spurious  pustules  may  be  occasioned  not  only  by- 
matter  taken  from  a  genuine  vesicle  at  too  late  a  pe- 
riod ;  or  by  that  which  has  been  injured  by  keeping, 
exposure  to  heat,  or  any  other  cause.  They  may  also 
be  occasioned  by  using  rusty  lancets  In  inoculation; — 
by  rude  and  unskilful  methods  In  performing  the  ino- 
culation ;  or  by  the  genuine  vesicle  having  been  de- 
stroyed at  an  early  stage  ;  and  the  regular  progress  of 
the  disease  thus  Interrupted. 

7.  Methods  of  taking  vaccine  matter. — Matter  may- 
be taken  from  a  genuine  vesicle  at  any  time  from  its 
commencement  till  the  areola  begins  to  spread  ;  com- 
monly till  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  sometimes  later, 
but  never  after  the  areola  Is  fully  formed.  It  is 
to  Be  taken  by  small  superficial  punctures,  made  in 
several  parts  of  the  vesicle  with  the  point  of  a  lancet, 
introduced  horizontally.  Time  should  be  allowed  for 
the  fluid  to  exude,  which  will  appear  on  the  vesicle  in 
the  form  of  small  pellucid  drops.  If  necessary,  very 
slight  pressure  may  be  applied  Avith  the  flat  surface  of 
the  lancet,  to  quicken  the  discharge.  Great  caution 
must  be  observed  in  this  process  ;  or  violent  inflamma- 
tion, and  extensive  ulceration  may  sometimes  ensue. 

The  matter  may  be  received  on  the  points  of  com- 
mon  lancets,  when  it  is  designed  for  use  immediately, 
or  within  a  very  few  days;  otherwise  these  Instruments 
cannot,  with  propriety,  be  employed  either  for  the 
preservation  or  conveyance  of  vaccine  matter,  as  whea 
charged  with  that  fluid  they  soon  rust.  An  Ivory  lan- 
cet Is  not  liable  to  this  objection.  It  may  be  fixed  in 
a  handle,  and  screwed  into  a  case,  In  order  to  exclude 
air.  A  common  method  is,  to  take  two  small  square 
pieces  of  glass,  on  the  centre  of  one  of  which  the 
matter  may  be  received,  by  applying  the  glass  to  the 
vesicle,  punctured  In  several  places,  in  the  manner  be- 
fore described,  and  covered  with  the  fluid ;  it  may 
then  be  suffered  to  dry,  and  applied  to  the  vesicle  re- 
peatedly. W'hen  fully  charged,  and  dry,  it  is  to  be 
covered  with  the  corresponding  piece  of  glass,  and 
wrapped  up  In  writing  paper,  or  goldbeater's  skin. 
Matter  may  be  also  taken  on  thread,  which,  being 
imbued  with  It,  must  be  suffered  to  dry,  and  then 
charged  again  :  this  process  may  be  repeated  till  it  is 
well  saturated.  It  may  be  kept  In  a  phial,  or  in  a  quill, 
or  a  piece  of  tobacco-pipe,  stopped  with  white  wax: 
the  heat  necessary  to  melt  sealing-wax  might  Injure  the 
matter.  Another  way  of  preserving  matter  is,  to  take 
It  on  the  end  of  a  quill,  which,  when  dry,  may  be  in- 
serted  into  the  barrel  of  another  quill:  or  It  slender 
portions  of  a  quill  be  pointed  like  tooth-picks,  a  num- 
ber of  them,  when  charged,  may  be  inclosed  in  the 
barrel  of  one  quill.  These,  as  well  as  the  thread,  af- 
ford  convenient  modes  of  conveying  the  matter  in  a 
letter  to  any  distant  place. 

A  small  instrument  made  of  ivory,  shaped  like  the 
tooth  of  a  combj  and  pointed  like  a  lancet,  Avhich  has 
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been  ciiHud  a  Vaccinator,  seems  to  be  in  every  respect 
adaptell  10  th(3  same  purpose;  and  not  being  liable  to 
bend,  it  is  introduced  into  tlic  puncture  with  more 
ease  and  certainty  than  the  tooth. pick.  These  instru- 
inonis  require  much  less  matter  to  charge  them  than 
thread  or  glass  ;  but  when  they  are  not  intended  to  ba 
used  Mjon,  tlu-.y  ought  to  be  repeatedly  charged.  When 
ihrv  are  to  be  used  in  a  short  time,  it  is  sulikient  to 
wrap  them  in  paper.  INiatter  must  always  be  allowed 
to  dry  without  heat  in  the  shade,  and  be  kept  in  a 
dry  and  cool  i)lace.  Every  practitioner,  who  has  not 
a.  constant  succession  of  patients,  ought  to  take  mat- 
ter when  he  has  an  opportunity,  and  to  preserve  it  tor 
any  future  occasion. 

iNOSCULA  nON,  CfromzVz,  and  osculiim,  a  little 
mouth  or  oriticc),  the  same  as  anastomosis.  See  Ana- 
yroM  osis. 

INSA'NIA,  (from  in,  not,  and  scmus,  sound),  in- 
saniiy,  or  mental  derangement;  a  genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  neurones  and  order  re5«ie/(F  of  Cullen.  It  is 
characterized  by  erroneous  judgment  from  imaginarj' 
perceptions,  or  recollections,  attended  with  agreeable 
or  painful  emotions  in  tiie  person.    See  IMania. 

INSERTION,  in  anatomy,  the  close  conjunction  of 
flie  vessels,  tendons,  tibres,  and  membranes  of  the 
body,  with  some  other  parts.  This  term  is  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  muscles,  which  are  said  to  have 
their  origin  and  insertion. 

INSITION,  in  botany,  the  same  as  ingrafting,  viz. 
tlie  act  of  inserting  and  uniting  a  scion,  or  bud,  into 
the  sub^ance  of  the  stock,  by  bringing  the  new  layer 
of  their  barks  into  contact,  and  securing  them  in  that 
position. 

INSPIRATION,  Cinspiratio,  from  in,  and  spiro, 
io  breath  in) ;  the  act  of  drawing  the  air  into  the 
lungs.    See  Respiratiox. 

INSTRUMENTS,  in  a  chirurgical  sense,  the  im- 
plements and  mechanical  contrivances,  by  means  of 
which  operations  are  performed  on  the  human  body, 
for  the  cure  of  its  accidents  or  diseases.  Scarcely  in 
any  greatef  degree  has  surgery  been  benefited  by  mo- 
dern ingenuity,  than  by  successive  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  the  ancient  instruments,  defective 
in  many  important  particulars,  and  the  invention  of 
new  ones  adapted  to  the  improved  state  of  the  art. 
Our  obligations,  however,  are  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  original  conceptions  of  those  ingenious  men  who 
have  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  surgery,  by 
their  practice  and  writings  :  their  ingenuity  would  have 
availed  little,  as  it  respects  the  operative  part,  if  that 
had  not  been  seconded  by  the  efforts  of  able  mechanics, 
■who,  after  making  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  inventor's  ideas  of  the  thing  to  be  done,  have 
produced  an  implement  of  a  convenient  form.  To  no 
one  has  surgery  greater  obligations,  in  this  and  other 
respects,  than  to  Mr.  Savigny,  of  Loixdon,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  correct  delineations  in  the  six 
plates  of  which  the  following  are  explanations  : 

For  Amputation. — V\.  VI.  Fig.  1.  The  saw  now  in 
universal  use,  being  much  more  neat,  simple,  and  expe- 
ditious in  passing  through  the  bone  than  that  formerly 
Biadc  with  a  frame  and  bow. 

Fig.  2.  The  smalij  or  metacarpal  saw,  for  removing 


splinters  of  bone,  or  for  the  amputation  of  fingers  oif 
toes. 

Fig.  ."J.  and  4.  Amputation  knives  of  the  most  con- 
venient form  ;  the  latter  having  a  double  edge,  as  em- 
ployed in  Mr.  Alanson's  method  of  operating. 

Fig.  5.  A  catlin,  for  dividing  the  interosseous  parts. 
Fig.  6.  A  tourniquet  of  the  most  approved  and  se- 
cure  kind. 

Fig.  7.  A  pair  of  spring  forceps,  with  a  sliding  but- 
ton, for  holding  the  extremity  of  an  artery,  whilst  the 
ligature  is  put  on. 

Fig.  8.  A  common  tenaculum. 

Fi^.  9.  A  pair  of  strong  nippers,  for  separating  frag- 
meuti  of  bone  which  the  saw  cannot  conveniently  reach. 

For  trepanning. — PI.  VII.  Fig.  1.  The  improved 
trephine,  for  removing  circular  portions  of  bone  in 
injuries  of  the  cranium,  a.  Is  a  moveaTjle  spring  plate, 
by  which  the  centre-pin  may  be  retracted,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  common  pencil-case,  when  the  teeth  of  the 
trephine  have  made  a  sufficient  channel,  b,  The  point 
of  the  centre-pin  as  it  should  be  when  the  operation 
commences. 

Fig.  2.  Forceps,  for  extracting  the  circular  piece  of 
bone  after  it  has  been  cut  through. 

Fig.  3.-  A  pair  of  spring  forceps,  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Fig.  4.  A  lenticular,  to  remove  the  jagged  particles 
of  bone  left  by  the  trephine.  «,  The  scraping  edge. 
b,  A  cup,  to  receive  the  fragments. 

Fig.  5.  A  raspatory,  for  scraping  flat  surfaces  of 
bone. 

Fig.  6.  An  elevator,  with  circular  grooves,  to 
lengthen  or  shorten  it  as  a  lever,  when  applied  upon. 

Fig.  7.  A  triangular  rest ;  having,  at  a,  a  pivot  to  re- 
ceive the  elevator.  This  instrument  is  not  always  safe 
in  the  application,  and  therefore  little  used. 

Fig.  8.  A  more  simple  and  effectual  instrument  for 
the  same  purpose,  in  v/hich  the  finger  of  the  operator 
is  used  as  a  fulcrum. 

Fig.  9.  A  brush,  for  cleaning  the  teeth  of  the  crown, 
if  necessary. 

Fig.  10.  The  double  or  head  saw,  having  a  convex 
or  straight  edge,  useful  where  a  circular  saw  cannot  be 
employed. 

Trocars. — Fig.  11.  Mr.  Savigny's  improved  round 
trocar,  and  spring  canula,  of  the  largest  size. 

Fig.  12.  ?  lr.  Pott's  trocar  and  needle,  for  the  hy- 
drocele, a,  The  external  canula.  b,  The  internal 
canula.    c.  The  needle. 

Fig.  13.  and  14.  Mr.  Andre's  spring  trocars;  the 
latter  used  for  the  hydrocele. 

Fig.  15.  M.  Poutcau's  trocar,  for  puncturing  the 
bladder  through  the  rectum.  The  canivia  is  secured  by 
tapes  passed  through  the  openings  in  the  canula. 

Fig.  16.  Mr.  Bell's  double  canula,  for  bronchotomy. 
a,  The  external,  b,  '1  he  internal  canula.  c,  A  stop, 
to.  prevent  the  latter  from  being  drawn  out. 

Fig.  17.  An  oval-shaped  canula,  for  the  empyema. 

Fig.  18.  A  shorter  one,  for  bronchotomy. 

Fig.  19.  Sir  James  Earle's  elastic  syringe,  for  inject- 
ing the  hydrocele,  u,  The  cylinder,  detached.  6,  A 
section  of  the  same,  containing  a  ball,  which  prevents 
the  return  of  the  injected  lifiuor. 
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For  Liihohmt/. \in.  F\g.  I.  Mr.  Hawkins's 
cutting  gorget,  improved,  a,  Its  beak,  which  enters 
the  groove  oi'  the  staiK    b,  The  handle  of  wood. 

Fig.  2.  Another  view  of  the  same  instrument,  of 
the  smallest  size,  showing  the  handle  formed  at  the 
angle. 

Fig.  3.  Mr.  Ciinc's  cutting  gorget,  a,  Its  beak,  as 
seen  iu  fig.  1.  b,  Its  cuttijig  edge,  which  is  per- 
fecily  straight,  and  forms  an  angle  with  the  beak. 

fig.  4.  The  same  inslrnment,  of  the  middle  size. 

Fig.  5.  The  common  blunt  gorget,  without  a  beak. 

Fig.  6.  A  pair  of  curved  forceps,  for  extracting  the 
stone. 

Fig.  7.  A  pair  of  straiglit  forceps,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.   Of  these  there  are  three  sizes  in  use. 

Fig.  8.  Mr.  Hunter's  scalpel,  for  lithotomy. 

Fig.  9.  A  male  staff,  in  which  is  a  groove  for  the 
rccepiion  of  the  beak  of  the  cutting  gorget.  These 
are  furnished  of  various  sizes,  and  the  haivlles  are 
made  rough,  like  a  file,  that  they  may  be  held  more 
steadily.  The  instruments  called  sounds,  are  in  all 
respects  the  same,  except  in  not  being  grooved. 

Fig.  10.  A  female  stall,  shorter,  but  thicker,  than 
the  male. 

Fig.  11.  A  short  female  sound,  slightly  curved. 

Fig.  12.  A  hamula  ;  useful  for  extracting  the  frag- 
ments of  a  calculus. 

Fig.  13.  Mr.  Astley  Cooper's  gorget,  with  two  cut. 
ting  edges,  one  on  each  side  of  the  beak. 

For  the  leelh. — Pi.  IX.  Fig.  1.  The  improved  key 
tooth-instrument,  having  a  curve  at  its  extremity,  and 
an  alteration  in  the  form  of  its  bolster.  Tlie  handle  is 
fixed  by  the  notch  «,  receiving  the  spring  catch  6,  on 
the  superior  part  of  the  handle,  c,  A  small  projection, 
to  which  the  claw  may  be  occasionally  fixed,  for  ex- 
tracting the  dentes  sapientia;. 

Fig.  2.  Mr.  Rae's  instrument,  for  the  latter  purpose. 

Fig.  3.  A  key  instrument,  invented  by  Mr.  Savigny. 
e,  A  milled  head  screw,  retaining  the  claw,  h',  Ano- 
ther, for  securing  the  handle. 

Fig.  4.  The  bolster  and  curved  neck  of  the  common 
instrument  applied  to  a  tooth  ;  the  angular  direction  of 
its  action  shown  at  u. 

Fig.  5.  The  bolster  and  claw  of  the  improved  in- 
strument, in  the  like  circumstances. 

Fig.  6,  The  pulican,  for  extracting  the  incisores. 
a,  A  screw  acting,  through  the  handle,  on  the  upper 
piece  6,  to  which  the  claw  is  attached,  anS  which  slides 
through  a  dove-tail  c,  in  the  body  of  the  instrument! 

Fig.  7.  Mr.  Rae's  instrument,,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Its  points  «,  recede  or  approach  by  the  same 
means  as  the  former,  The  head  of  the  screw,  for 
this  purpose. 

Fig.  8.  A  common  punch,  for  extracting  stumps. 

Fig.  9.  A  pair  of  paces,  for  the  same  and  other  pur- 
poses,   ffl,  A  front  view  of  their  points  when  closed. 

Fig.  10.  A  pair  of  hawk's-bill  paces^  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  pulican. 

Fig.  11.  A  lever,  for  elevating  stumps  :  a  very  use- 
ful invention. 

Fig.  12.  A  set  of  gum-lancets,  in  one  handle. 

Fig.  13.  A  set  of  instruments  for  scaling. the  teeth, 


&c.  with  a  handle,  to  be  screwed  to  any  one  that  may 
be  required. 

For  ihe  extraction  of  Polypi. — Fig.  \.  Dr.  Den- 
man's  ligator,  for  fixing  a  ligature  on  the  polypus  in 
utero. 

Fig.  3.  and  3.  Loops  for  the  same,  invented  by  Dr. 
Hunter. 

Fig.  4.  A  small  double  canula,  like  that  of  Levrette, 
for  nasal  polypi. 

Fig.  5,  6,  7.  Mr.  Sharp's  loop,  probe,  and  needle, 
for  nasal  polypi. 

Fig.  8.  Forceps,  for  the  extraction  of  polypi  or 
other  fungous  substances.  These  are  sometimes  used 
as  artery  forceps,  in  amputation. 

Fig.  9.  The  pharyngotomy,  useful  for  puncturing 
tumors  in  the  fauces ;  the  point  being  concealed  in  iis' 
canula,  till  pushed  forward  into  the  tumor.  «,  A  nut, 
that  regulates  the  projection  of  the  point.  Ths' 
point  so  projected  out  of  the  canula. 

Fig.  10.  'i'onsil  scissars,  for  cutting  off  excrescences' 
about  the  fauces. 

Miscellaneous. — PI.  X.  Fig.  1.  A  speculum  oris. 

Fig.  2.  Mr.  Bell's  knife  and  conductor,  for  dividing 
the  phimosis. 

Fig.  3;  A  knife,  used  for  the  same  purpose.  «,  The 
blade,  b,  The  grooved  conductor,  c,  A  longitudinal 
groove  in  the  flat  shoulder  of  the  knife,  allowing  it  to 
advance  rather  beyond  the  end  of  its  conductor,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  elevated. 

Fig.  4.  The  gula  forceps,  for  extracting,  bodies  that 
stick  in  the  cesophagns-. 

Fig.  5.  Forceps,  for  dilating  the  car,  to  examine  its 
cavity,  (fee. 

Fig.  6.  An  eyed  needle,  with  a  handle,  for  convey- 
ing a  ligature. 

Fig.  7.  Mr.  Home's  blunt  silver  needle,  for  passing- 
the  ligature  in  aneurisrris. 

Fig.  8.  A  jiigum  penis,    a.  The  compress,    ft,  A' 
screw,  to  regulate  the  pressure.     c,  The  cleft  end," 
which  falls  upon  the  neck  of  the  screw  f/,  where  it  is 
secured. 

Fig.  9,  10.  Crooked  needles,  which  are  made  of  all 

sizeSi 

Fig.  11,  12,  Straight  needles. 

Fig.  13.  Seton  needles  ;  one  of  them'  defended  by  a 
tortoise-shell  case. 

Fig.  14.  A  needle  iu  a  canula,  for  conveying  seton,s 
through  large  tumors  ;  improved  by  Mr.  Savigny. 
«,  The  canula.  6,  The  needle,  c,  Its  point,  project- 
ing about  half  its  length  beyond  the  extremity  of  the 
canula.    J,  The  needle  drawn  back  into  the  canula. 

Fig.  1 5.  A  small  cutting  needle,  for  common  purposes.- 

Fig.  16.  A  needle,  with  a  flat  handle,  and  an  eye  at 
the  point;  calculated  for  passing  the  ligature  in  ope- 
rations for  the  aneurism. 

Fig.  17.  Mr.  Weir's  spring  tenaculum,  having  a 
sliding  ring,  to  be  advanced  towads  the  points. 

Fig.  18.  A  .  book,  with  double  points,  useful  in 
dissecting  large  tumors. 

Fig.  19.  Mr.  Bell's  curved  silver  director,  for  con« 
veying  setons  through  tumors  in  the  joints. 

Fig.  20.  The  common  bullet  forceps.  . 
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Fig.  21.  A  steel  instrument,  for  extracting  balls, 
where  the  forceps  cannot  be  used.  It  has  a  scoop  at 
each  end,  adapted  to  receive  the  ball. 

Fig.  22.  The  common  flat  circular  pessary.  This 
Way  be  made  of  box  wood  or  cork,  and  of  any  size 
required. 

Fig.  23.  Dr.  Clarke's  oval  pessary. 

Fig,  24.  Dr.  Denman's  globular  pessary.  This  is 
made  of  cork  and  of  any  size  that  the  case  may  require. 

Fig.  25.  An  improved  knife,  for  the  fistula  in  ano  ; 
having  a  second  blade,  blunt  on  its  edges,  but  sharp  at 
the  point,  and  sliding  closely  parallel  with  the  cutting 
one,  designed  to  conduct  the  button  with  more  ease 
through  the  extremity  of  a  sinus. 

Fig.  26.  Professor  Richter's  knife,  for  the  bubo- 
nocele. 

Operations  on  the  Et/e. — PI.  XI.  Fig.  1.  A  side 
view  of  Mr.  Wathen's  levator  palpebrae.  Being 
made  of  soft  silver,  the  form  may  be  easily  adapted  to 
the  part. 

Fig.  2.  The  speculum  of  M.  Pellier,  of  annealed 
silver  wire,  admitting  of  any  variation  of  form. 

Fig.  3.  Spring  forceps,  with  a  sliding  ring,  for  re- 
taining the  eye-lids. 

Fig.  4.  Thin  curved  scissars,ifor  enlarging  the  section 
of  the  cornea,  &c. 

Fig.  5.  La  Faye'sCysostome,  for  wounding  the  cap- 
,sule  in  extracting  the  cataract,  cr,  The  lancet,  which 
recedes  into  the  sheath,  except  when  pressed  out  by  the 
button  b.  c,  A  screw,  regulating  the  length  of  the 
point.    (I,  d,  Two  rings,  for  the  fingers  of  the  operator. 

For  the  instruments  employed  in  couching,  &c.  see 
Pi.  XIV.  Vol.  I.  and  the  article  Cataract. 

INTEGUMENTS,  in  anatomy,  denote  the  common 
coverings  which  invest  the  body ;  as  the  cuticnla,  cutis, 
&c.  What  are  called  the  common  integiments,  are, 
the  skin,  with  the  fat  and  cellular  membrane  adhering 
to  it.  See  Anatomy.  The  term  Integument  is  also 
extended  to  the  particular  membranes  which  invest 
-certain  parts  of  the  body  ;  as  the  coats  or  tunics  of 
the  eye. 

INTERCOSTA'LES  ARTERI^  ;  t^^e  intercostal 
arteries.  The  superior  intercostal  artery  is  a  branch 
of  the  subclavian  ;  the  other  intercostal  arteries  are 
given  off  from  the  aorta. 

INTERCOSTA'LES  VENiE,  the  intercostal  veins. 
These,  for  the  most  part,  accompany  the  arteries. 
They  have  been  distinguished  into  dextrce^  superioresy 
and  inferiores.  They  empty  themselves  into  the 
vena  azi/gos. 

INTERCOSTAXES  MUSCULI,  the  intercostal 
muscles  ;  situated,  as  their  name  implies,  between  the 
ribs.  On  each  side  of  the  chest,  there  are  eleven  double 
rows  ;  and  these  decussate  each  other  like  the  strokes 
of  the  Roman  letter  X.  The  iniercostales  externi 
arise  from  the  inferior  acute  edge  of  each  superior  rib, 
and  run  obliquely  forwards,  the  whole  length  from 
-the  spine  to  near  the  joining  of  the  ribs  w  ith  their 
cartilages  ;  from  which,  to  the  sternum,  there  is  only 
a  thin  membrane  covering  the  internal  intercostals. 
The  intercostales  interni  arise  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  externi :  but  they  begin  at  the  sternum,  and  run 


obliquely  backwards,  as  far  as  the  angle  of  the  rib ; 
and  from  that  to  the  spine  they  are  wanting.  Both 
these  are  inserted  into  the  upper  obtuse  edge  of  each 
inferier  rib,  as  far  back  as  the  spine,  into  which  the 
posterior  portion  is  fixed. 

By  means  of  these  muscles,  the  ribs  are  equally 
raised  upwards  during  inspiration.  Their  fibres  being 
oblique,  give  them  a  greater  power  of  bringing  the 
ribs  near  ^ach  other,  than  could  be  performed  by 
straight  ones.  But,  by  the  obliquity  of  the  fibres, 
they  are  almost  brought  contiguous:  and  as  the  fixed 
points  of  the  ribs  are  before  and  behind,  if  the  ex- 
ternal had  been  continued  forwards  to  the  sternum, 
and  the  internal  backwards  to  the  spine,  it  would  have 
hindered  their  motion,  which  is  greatest  in  the  middle, 
though  the  obliquity  of  the  ribs  renders  it  less  per- 
ceptible ;  and,  instead  of  raising  the  fibres  fixed  to 
the  sternum  and  spine,  would  have  depressed  the 
ribs. 

The  portions  of  the  external  intercostals  which  arise 
from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae  where 
the  ribs  are  fixed  to  them,  and  other  portions  that  pass 
over  one  rib  and  terminate  in  the  next  below  it,  Al- 
binus  calls  Levutores  costarum  longiores  et  breviores. 
The  portions  of  the  internal  that  pass  over  one  rib, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  next  below  it,  are  by  Douglas 
called,  Costarum  depressores  proprii  Cowperii.  These 
portions  of  both  rows  assist  in  raising  the  ribs  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  rest  of  the  intercostals. 

The  muscles  here  described  are  the  supra  costaleSj 
and  injra  costales  of  Winslow. 

INTERCOSTA'LIS  NERVUS ;  theeH/erco5ifrt/wm>e, 
also  called  the  great  intercostal  or  sympathetic  nerve. 
This  nerve  arises  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  from 
a  branch  of  the  sixth  and  one  of  the  fifth  pair,  uniting 
into  one  trunk,  which  passes  out  of  the  cranium 
through  the  carotid  canal,  and  descends  by  the  sides 
of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck,  thorax, 
loins,  and  os  sacrum.  In  its  progress  it  receives  the 
small  accessory  branches  from  all  the  spinal  nerves. 
In  the  neek  it  gives  ofl^"  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower 
cervical  ganglions;  from  which  the  cardiac  and  pul- 
monary nerves  arise.  In  the  thorax  it  gives  off  the 
splanchnic  or  anterior  intercostal,  which  perforates 
the  diaphragm,  and  forms  the  semilunar  ganglions,  from 
which  branches  of  nerves  pass  to  all  the  abdominal 
viscera.  Thev  also  form,  in  the  abdomen,  ten  peculiar 
plexuses,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  viscus  to 
which  each  belongs ;  as  the  cceliac,  splenic,  hepatic, 
superior,  middle,  and  lower  mesenteric;  two  renal,  and 
two  spermatic.  The  posterior  intercostal  nerve  gives 
accessory  branches  about  the  pelvis  andischiatic  nerve, 
and  at  length  terminates. 

INTERMENT.    See  Burial. 

INTERMITTENT  FEVER.  See  the  articles  Fe- 
TER,  Tertian,  Quartan,  &c. 

INTERNO^DIUM,  in  botany,  that  part  of  the 
stalk  of  a  plant,  which  is  situated  between  joint  and 
joint. 

INTERO'SSEI  MANUS,  (interosseus,  from  infer, 
between,  and  os,  a  bone) ;  small  muscles  situated  be- 
tween the  metacarpal  bones,  and  extending  from  the 
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bones  of  the  carpus  to  the  fingers.    They  are  divided 
into  internal  and  external ;  the  former  arc  to  be  seen 
only  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  but  the  latter  are  con- 
spicuous on  both  sides  of  the  hand. — There  are  three 
interossei  interni:   The  first,  which  Albinus  names 
posterior  indicif,  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the 
basis  and  inner  part  of  the  mofacarpal  bone  of  the 
fore-finger,  and  likewise  from  the  upper  part  of  that 
which  supports  the  middle-finger.    Its  tendon  passes 
ever  the  articulation  of  this  part  of  these  bones  with 
the  fore-finger,  and  uniting  with  the  tendinous  expan- 
sion that  is  sent  off  from  the  extensor  digitorum  com- 
munis, is  inserted  into  the  posterior  convex  surface  of 
the  first  phalanx  of  that  finger.  The  second  and  third, 
which  Albinus  names  prior  annularis,  and  interosseus 
auricularis,  arise,  in  the  same  manner,  from  the  bases 
of  the  outsides  of  the  metacarpal  bones  which  sustain 
the  ring-finger  and  the  little-finger,  and  are  inserted 
into  the  outside  of  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  ex- 
tensor digitorum  communis  that  covers  each  of  those 
fingers.    These  three  muscles  draw  the  fingers,  into 
which  they  are  inserted,  towards  the  thumb.    The  i}i- 
terossei  externi  are  four;  for  among  these  is  included 
the  small  muscle  on  the  outside  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
that  supports  the  tore-finger.    By  Douglas  it  is  called 
extensor  terlii  internodii  indicis ;  and  by  Winslow, 
semi-interosseus  indicis.    Albinus  describes  it  among 
the  interossei,  and  gives  it  the  name  of  prior  indicis. 
This  first  interosseus  externus  is  found,  on  dissection, 
to  arise  by  two  tendinous  and  fleshy  portions.  One 
springs  from  the  upper  half  of  the  inner  side  of  the 
first  bone  of  the  thumb,  and  the  other  from  the  lig- 
aments that  connect  the  os  trapezoidcs  with  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  fore-finger,  and  likewise  from  all 
the  outside  of  this  latter  bone.    These  two  portions 
unite  as  they  descend,  and  terminate  in  a  tendon, 
which  is  inserted  into  the  outsixle  of  that  part  of  the 
tendinous  expansion  from  the  extensor  digitorum  com- 
munis that  is  spread  over  the  posterior  convex  surface 
of  the  fore-finger.    The  second,  which  Albinus  calls 
prior  medii,  is  not  quite  so  thick  as  the  last  described 
muscles.  It  arises  by  two  heads,  one  of  which  springs 
from  (he  inner  side  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  fore- 
finger,  chiefly  towards  its  convex  surface,  and  the  other 
arises  from  the  adjacent  ligaments,  and  from  the  whole 
outer  side  of  the  metacarpal  bone  that  sustains  the 
middle-finger.    These  two  portions  unite  as  they  de- 
scend, and  terminate  in  a  tendon,  which  is  inserted, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding  muscle,  into  the 
outside  of  the  tendinous  expansion  that  covers  the 
posterior  part  of  the  middle-finger.    The  third  be- 
longs  likewise  to  the  middle-finger,  and  is  therefore 
named  by  Albinus,  posterior  medii.    It  arises,  like 
the  last-described  muscle,   by  two   origins,  which 
spring  from  the  roots  of  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the 
ring  and  middle-fingers,  and  from  the  adjacent  liga- 
ments, and  is  inserted  into  the  inside  of  the  same  ten- 
dinous expansion  as  the  preceding  muscle.  The  fourth, 
called  by  Albinus  posterior  annularis.,  differs  from  the 
two  last  only  in  its  situation,  which  is  between  the 
metacarpal  bones  of  the  ring  and  little-fingcrs.    It  is 
inserted  into  the  inside  of  the  tendinous  expansion  of 
the  extensor  digitorum  communis  that  covers  the  pos- 
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tcrlor  part  of  the  ring-finger.  These  four  muscles 
serve  to  extend  the  fingers  into  which  they  are  inserted? 
and  likewise  to  draw  them  inwards,  towards  the 
thumb,  except  the  posterior  medii,  which,  from  its 
situation  and  insertion,  is  calculated  to  pull  the  middle- 
finger  rather  outwards. 

INTKRO'SSEI  PEDIS;  small  muscles  situated  be- 
tween the  metatarsal  bones;  resembling  the  interossei 
of  the  hand,  and,  like  them,  divided  into  infernal 
and  external.  The  interossei  pedis  interni  arc  three; 
and  these  arise  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  basis  and 
inside  of  the  metatarsal  bones  of  the  middle,  the  third, 
and  the  little-toes.  Each  terminates  in  a  tendon  that 
runs  to  the  inside  of  the  first  joint  of  these  toes,  and 
from  thence  to  their  upper  surface,  where  it  loses 
itself  in  the  tendinous  expansion  that  is  sent  off  from 
the  extensors.  The  use  of  these  three  muscles  is  to 
draw  the  toe,  into  which  each  is  inserted,  towards  the 
great-toe.  Of  the  interossei  externi,  four  in  number, 
the  first  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  outside  of 
the  root  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  from 
the  OS  cuneiforme  internum,  and  from  the  root  of  the 
inside  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  fore-toe.  Its  ten- 
don is  inserted  into  the  inside  of  the  tendinous  ex- 
pansion covering  the  back  part  of  the  toes.  The  se- 
cond is  placed,  in  a  similar  way,  between  the  metatarsal 
bones  of  the  fore  and  middle  toes,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  outside  of  the  tendinous  expansion  on  the  back 
part  of  the  fore-toe.  The  third  and  fourth  are  placed 
between  the  two  next  metatarsal  bones,  and  are  in- 
serted into  the  outside  of  the  middle  and  third  toes. 
The  first  of  these  muscles  draws  the  fore-toe  in- 
wards towards  the  great-toe.  Each  of  the  three  others 
pulls  the  toe  into  which  it  is  inserted,  outwards.  Ail 
assist  in  extending  the  toes. 

INTERSPINA'LES  COLLI,  (from  /«/er,  between, 
and  spina,  the  spine) ;  the  muscular  portions  situatrd 
between  the  spinous  processes  of  the  neck,  and  which 
draw  these  processes  nearer  to  each  other. 
'  INTERSPINA'LES  DORSI  ET  LUMBORUM  ; 
muscles,  or  rather  small  tendons,  that  connect  the  spi- 
nal and  transverse  processes. 

INTERTRANSVERSA^.ES  LUMBORUM;  four 
distinct  bundles  of  muscular  fibres,  which  fill  up  the 
spaces  between  the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae 
of  the  loins,  and  serve  to  draw  them  towards  each 
other. 

INTERTRFGO,  (from  inter,  between,  and  tero, 
to  rub),  a  name  for  that  sort  of  excoriation  about  the 
anus,  groins,  axilla,  or  other  paits  of  the  body, 
which  is  attended  with  inflammation  and  moisture.  It 
is  most  commonly  produced  by  hard  riding,  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  urine,  or  some  acrimonious  discharge  in 
children.  Dr.  CuUen  makes  this  a  variety  of  erij- 
thema. 

INTESTINE  MOTION;  that  spontaneous  move, 
ment,  or  change  of  place,  which  is  ob'^ervable  among 
the  corpuscles  or  component  parts  of  a  fluid.  When 
the  attracting  corpuscles  of  any  fluid  are  elastic,  they 
must  necessarily  produce  an  intestine  motion ;  and 
that,  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  degrees  of  their 
elasticity  and  attractive  force.  For,  two  elastic  par- 
ticlesj  after  meetingj  will  lly  from  each  other  with  the 
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same  degree  of  velocity  with  -which  they  met;  ab- 
stracting from  the  resistance  of  the  medium.  But 
when,  in  leaping  back  irom  each  other,  they  approach 
other  particles,  their  velocity  will  be  increased.  A  most 
important  discovery  has  been  made  by  Count  Rumford, 
relative  to  the  intestine  motion  produced  in  lluids, 
according  as  their  particles  become  specitically  heavier 
or  lighter  by  the  acquisition  or  deprivation  of  heat. 

INTESTI^^ES,  {iniestina;  from  intus^  within): 
the  convoluted  membranous  tube  that  extends  from  the 
stomacli  to  the  anus  ;  receives  the  ingested  food  ;  re- 
tains  it  a  certain  time;  mixes  it  with  the  bile  and  pan- 
creatic juices  ;  propels  the  chyle  into  the  lacteals,  and 
covers  the  fa;ccs  with  mucus.  This  canal,  thus  folded 
and  turned^  forms  a  considerable  bulk,  which  fills  the 
greatest  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  it  is 
connected,  through  its  Avhole  extent,  to  membranous 
productions  or  continuations  of  the  peritoneum,  prin- 
cipally to  those  called  the  mesentery  and  mcHocolon 
(see  those  articles).  The  incurvations  of  the  intestinal 
canal  form  two  arches  ;  a  small  one,  by  whicji  it  is 
connected  to  the  mesentery  and  mesocolon  ;  and  a 
groat  one  on  the  opposite  side,  which  lies  loose.  The 
whole  canal  is  generally  about  six  or  seven  times  as 
long  as  the  subject. 

The  intestinal  canal  is  neither  of  an  equal  size 
nor  thickness  through  its  whole  length  ;  from 
whence  anatomists  have  taken  occasion  to  consider  its 
dill'ercnt  portions  as  so  many  particular  intestines, 
and  to  divide  them  all  into  small  and  large.  And  as 
they  still  found  some  ditl'erewccs  in  each  class  taken  al- 
together, they  divided  each  into  three  portions,  wliieh 
they  have  distinguished  by  particular  names,  in  the 
small  intestines,  tiie  three  portions  are  named  diw- 
demim^  jejunum,  and  ileum ;  and  in  the  great  intestines, 
coccum^  colon,  and  rectum.    See  those  articles. 

The  intestines  are  composed  of  three  coats,  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  stomach.  The  lirst  and  outer- 
most is  a  common  one  of  the  peritoneum,  which 
Ruysch  thought  lit  to  distinguish  by  the  name  of  tunica 
celiidosa. 

The  second  is  muscular,  and  made  up  of  two  planes; 
one  externa],  the  other  internal.  The  external  plane 
ii  very  thin,  rfnd  its  libres  longitudinal ;  the  internal 
plane  is  thicker,  and  its  iibres  run  transversely  round 
the  circumference  of  the  intestinal  cylinder.  These 
fibres  are  neither  spiral,  nor  are  they  formed  of  per- 
fect circles  or, of  rings;  but  they  seem  disposed  much 
in  the  same  mariner  as  in  the  stomach,  and  entirely 
surround  the  intestinal  canal.  These  two  planes  adhere 
closely  together,  and  likewise  to  the-  common  coat  by 
the  intervention  of  cellular  substance,  which  is  in 
greater  quantities  on  the  side  next  tlie  mcsentei'y  than 
on  the  other. 

The  third  coat  is  the  villous,  resembling  that  of  the 
stomach  :  the  villi  beiHg  formed  of  the  line  terminations 
of  arteries  and  nerves,  and  the  origins  of  lacteals  and 
lymphatics.  The  intestines  are  connected  to  the  body 
by  the  mysentery  ;  the  duodenum  has  also  a  peculiar 
connecting  cellular  substance,  as  has  likewise  the  colon 
afid  rectum,  l)y  whose  means  the  former  is  firmly  ac- 
CLCted  to  the  back,  the  colon  to  the  kidneys,  and  the 


latter  to  the  os  coccygis,  and,  in  women,  to  the  ra- 
gina.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  tube  is  loose  in 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  arteries  of  this  canal 
are  branches  of  the  superior-  and  inferior  mcsenteriCy 
and  the  duodenal.  The  veins  empty  iheir  blood  into 
the  vena  portae.  The  nerves  are  branches  of  tlie  eighth 
])air  and  intercostals.  The  lacteal  vessels,  which  ori- 
ginate principally  from  the  jejunum,  proceed  to  the 
glands  in  the  mesentery. 

INTUMESCK'NTIA,  (from  intumesco,  to  swellj  ; 
disorders  attended  with  pufiiiiess,  or  swelling  of  the 
wliole  body,  or  of  a  considerable  part  of  it.  It  is 
the  second  order  of  the  class  Cachexioe  of  Cullen's 
Genera  Morborum,  which  he  defines,  "  tlie  whole  or 
great  part  of  the  body  swelled  externally." 

INTUS-SL'SCl'j'P'JTO,  (from  intus,  within,  and 
suscipio,  to  receive),  or  intko-susceptto  ;  a  disease  of 
the  intestinal  tube,  and  most  frequently  of  tlie  small 
intestines.  Jt  consists  in  a  portion  of  the  gut  passing, 
for  some  length,  withiji  another  portion  ;  by  \vhich  there 
is  formed  an  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  fa?ces. 

Intestinal  intus-susccptions  vary  much  in  their 
extent,  situation,  and  other  circumstances.  It  has 
been  ascertained  by  dissection  :  1.  That  this  accident 
may  occur  in  one  or  more  parts,  without  producing 
any  symptoms,  indicaiing  obstruction  or  deranged  ac- 
tion of  the  intestines  ;  aiid  it  is  probable,  (hat  slight 
intus-susceptioiis  are  frequently  produced,  and  speedily 
redressed,  by  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  intestines, 
where  no  such  circ.imstance  is  suspected.  '2. That 
intus-suseeplions  of  considerable  extent  may  subsist 
ibr  a  considerable  length  of  time,  occasioning  pain  of 
the  Ijowels  and  costiveuess,  &c.  Avithout  any  adhesions 
taking  place  betwixt  the  receiving  and  received  parts. 
3.  That  where  intus-susccptions  have  continued  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  the  parts  have  become  very  much 
confused  and  strongly  adhering  to  each  other,  with 
the  passage  through  them  very  much  contracted. 
Where  the  intus-susccpted  portion  of  intestine  becomes 
strangulated  or  inHamed,  the  progress  of  the  disease 
may  be  expected  to  be  as  rapid  as  that  of  ordinary  cases 
of  enteritis,  or  incarcerated  hernia. 

Dr.  Hull  says,  there  is  no  symptom,  or  concourse 
of  symptoms,  which  will  enable  us  to  determine  the 
presence  of  volvulus,  much  less  the  point  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal  in  wliich  this  is  situated,  or  the  state  of  the 
intus-suscepted  portion  of  intestine,  except  when  it 
occurs  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  rectum.  Jt  may  de- 
scend so  low  as  to  be  reached  by  the  finger  introduced 
into  the  anus,  or  it  may  even  be  protruded  through  the 
anus.  The  latter  case  may  be  properly  considered  as 
constituting  a  distinct  and  dangerous  species  of  cxania, 
to  which  tlie  trivial  name  inlus-susccpta  may  be  given, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  common  prolapsus  ani,  where- 
in (he  lower  portion  of  the  rectum  only  is  inverted 
and  rendered  conspicuous.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  re- 
lated by  Professor  Monro,  in  his  paper  on  Procidentia 
ylni,  inserted  in  the  lulin.  Kssays.  In  that  instance, 
the  inverted  intestine  stood  out  four  inches  from  the 
anus,  without  being  much  swelletl,  or  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  and  the  child  seemed  to  have  no  other  disease. 
The  tumor  was  easily  introduced  vilhin  the  auiis,  and 
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in  lliis  situation  the  orifice  of  (ho  inverted  gut  rescm- 
bles  the  feel  of  the  os  tincce  of  an  impregnated  uterus. 
As  it  could  not  be  reduced  to  its  natural  situation  by 
the  finger,  they  injected  a  large  quantity  of  milk  and 
water  forcibly  by  a  syringe  ;  and  this  operation  being 
repeated  several  times  in  vain,  a  very  long  probe  of 
whalebone  was  made,  a  sponge  fastened  round  the 
piobe,  and  moistened  with  oil.  The  probe  was  intro- 
duced into  the  orifice,  resembling  an  os  tincic,  the 
sides  of  which  rested  on  the  sponge  ;  ^itli  this  the  in- 
testine was  pushed  a  groat  way  up  into  the  body  in  the 
direction  of  the  rectum,  but  without  success.  Several 
attempts  of  the  same  kind  failed,  and  the  child,  being 
attacked  with  severe  vomiting  and  perpetual  tenesmus, 
died  in  a  few  days.  On  opening  the  body,  it  was  found, 
that  the  inversion  began  a  little  below  the  upper  part  of 
the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  and  that  the  meso- 
colon was  torn  away  from  the  inverted  part. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Baroness  de  Lundi  was 
cured  of  an  intus-susception  by  gastrotomy  ;  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  conceived,  that  any  practitioner  would 
perform  the  operation  with  this  view.  Quicksilver, 
and  other  ponderous  bodies,  have  been  given  to  cure 
this  complaint,  but  little  if  any  advantage  can  be  de- 
rived from  their  exhibition.  See  Colic.  If  the  disease 
be  seated  in  the  large  intestines,  Dr.  Hull  thinks,  the 
copious  and  forcible  injection  of  air,  or  of  simple  li- 
quids, seems  to  promise  the  most  success.  In  what- 
ever part  of  the  intestinal  canal  the  intus-susception 
occurs,  upon  some  occasions  antispasmodics  and  ca- 
thartics, upon  others  antiphiogistics,  will  be  indicated. 

FNTYBUS,  (from  in,  and  tuba^  a  hollow  instru- 
ment), a  plant  so  named  from  the  hoUowness  of  its 
stalk.    See  Endivia. 

FNULA,  (contracted  or  corrupted  from  Hdenimn^ 
EAevjov,  fabled  to  have  sprung  from  the  tears  of  Helen)  ; 
elecampane.    See  Enula  campana. 

I'NULA  DYSENTEailCA  ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  lesser  inula.    See  Conyza  media, 

I'NULA  HELE'NIUM;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
elecampane.    See  Enui.a  campana. 

INUNCTION,  (from  iniingo,  to  anoint);  the 
rubbing  in  of  any  unctuous  substance  into  a  part,  with 
a  view  to  its  being  absorbed.  We  have  a  familiar  in- 
stance of  this  in  the  mercurial  frictions  commonly  cm- 
ployed  in  venereal  cases. 

INUNDA'TJi,  in  botany,  the  name  of  the  loth 
order  in  Linnajus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method  ; 
consisting  of  plants  which  grow  in  the  water, 

INV^O'LUCRUM,  in  botany,  that  sort  of  calyx 
which  surrounds  a  number  of  flowers  together,  every 
one  of  which  has,  besides  this  general  cup,  its  own 
peculiar  perianthium.  The  involucrum  consists  of 
a  multitude  of  little  leaves,  disposed  in  a  radiated 
manner. 

JOHN'S-WORT.    See  11  YPERICUM. 

JOINT,  a  term  generally  signifying  the  juncture  of 
two  or  more  things;  with  or  without  motion  between 
their  edges,  sides,  or  extremities.  When  applied  to 
the  connection  of  bones,  it  is  denominated  artiaila- 
iion.  The  conjunctions  of  bones  are  of  diflerent 
kinds,  according  to  their  intended  functions.  '  Analo- 
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mists  have  contrived  a  great  number  of  technical  terms 
to  express  these  ;  about  the  meaning,  propriety,  and 
classing  of  which,  there  has  bev.-n  a  great  variety  of 
contending  opinions  not  worthy  of  repetition  here. 
Some  of  the  terms  that  have  been  used,  the  moderns 
have  deemed  it  necessary  to  retain,  since  they  serve  to 
express  the  various  circumstances  of  the  articulations 
wilii  propriety. 

Joints  are  now  most  commonly  divided  into  three 
classes,  viz. 

1.  Symphisis,  which  properly  signifies  the  concep- 
tion or  growing  togetiier  of  parts.  When  used  to  ex- 
press the  articulations  of  bones,  this  does  not  seem  to 
comprehend,  under  the  meaning  generally  given  to  it, 
any  thing  relating  to  the  form  or  motion  of  theconjoined 
bones;  but  by  it  most  authors  only  denote  the  bones 
to  be  connected  by  some  other  substance:  and  as  there 
arc  different  substances  which  serve  (his  purpose,  there- 
fore they  divide  it  into  Sijnchondrosis,  Syneurosis,  or 
Si/ndcsmosis,  and  Sjssarcosis.    See  those  articles. 

2.  The  Sijnurtiirrj.iis ;  is  a  general  term  by  which  the 
immoveable  conjunction  of  bones  is  expressed.  This  is 
divided  into  three  kinds;  viz.  Suture,  Gomphosis,  and 
Schyndilcsis. 

3.  Diarthrosis,  is  the  articulation  where  the  bones  are 
so  loosely  connected  as  to  allow  of  extensive  motion. 
This  is  subdivided  into  three  kinds,  viz.  Enarthrosis^ 
or  the  ball  and  socket ;  Arihrodia,  when  a  round  head 
is  received  into  a  superficial  cavity;  Ginglimus,  or 
hinge,  in  which  the  extreme  parts  of  the  bones  mu- 
tually receive  and  are  received,  and  allow  of  motion 
two  ways. 

The  moveable  articulations,  or  cavities  of  joints,  arc 
subject  to  various  morbid  affections  of  the  most  serious 
tendency.  They  are  liable  to  injury  from  bruises, 
■wounds,  &c.  in  which,  if  the  consequent  inflammation 
do  not  terminate  by  resolution,  the  most  formidable 
operations  in  general  become  necessary,  to  preserve 
the  patient's  life.  When  the  cavity  of  a  joint,  as  that 
of  the  knee  or  elbow,  is  exposed  by  an  accidental 
puncture,  it  becomes  subject  to  what  Mr.  John  Hunter 
has  ingeniously  called  the  stimulus  of  imperfection. 
—  Inflammation,  with  all  its  aggravated  consequences, 
take  place  ;  the  constitution  is  harassed  with  a  ma- 
lady for  which  nature  herself  has  no  resource,  and  art 
can  apply  no  medicine;  and  unless  the  partis  removed 
by  amputation,  the  patient  falls  a  sacrifice  to  the  dis- 
ease. In  cases  that  have  terminated  I'avourably,  the 
cure  has  taken  place  by  anchj'losis  ;  the  joint  becom- 
ing immoveable  ;  but  an  unsuccessful  event  is  rather 
to  be  expected  in  most  of  these  accidents  ;  unless  a 
union  of  the  wound  by  the  first  intention,  and  that 
under  favourable  circumstances,  can  be  eii'octed.  In 
the  horse  this  is  sometimes  brought  about  by  the  actual 
cautery,  applied  to  the  edges  of  the  wound,  but  the 
more  delicate  structure  of  the  human  frame  will  hardly 
allow  us  to  profit  by  this  seeming  analogy. 

AVatery  etrusit)ns,  commonly  called  dropsical  szrel- 
lifigs  of  (he  joints,  arise  chicily  in  consequence  of 
severe  rheumatic  complaints:  and  when  the  tumor  is 
not  very  large,  the  fluctuation  of  the  fluid  m.'.y  be  felt 
on  pressure.  Wiieu  a  large  effusion  uppc.'.rs  imujedi- 
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atcly  after  a  violent  bruise,  it  is  ptobable  tbat  it  con- 
sists chieHy  of  blood  :  but  when  it  succeeds  a  violent 
sprain,  attended  with  great  pain,  innanr.nation,  and 
swelling,  terminating  in  an  efiusion,  tiiere  is  some  rea- 
son to  siispecf,  that  the  contained  lluid  consists  of  pus 
mixed  with  synovia. 

Swellings  of  the  joints  are  most  apt  to  be  confonndcd 
with  collections  in  the  bursce  mucosae,  or  with  matter 
efTiised  in  the  adjacent  cellular  substance.  From  the 
first  of  these  they  are  generally  distinguished,  by 
the  contained  fluid  passing  readily  from  one  side  of 
the  joint  to  the  other,  and  from  its  being  diftused  over 
the  whole  of  it ;  whereas,  when  it  is  contained  in  the 
bursa?,  the  tumor  is  confined  to  a  particular  part,  and 
is  seldom  attended  with  much  pain. 

When  such  collections  can  safely  be  allowed  to  re- 
main,  the  capsular  ligament  ought  never  to  be  opened, 
as  they  can  often  be  removed  by  discutients.  Even 
considerable  collections  arising  from  rheumatism  may 
commonly  be  discussed  by  friction,  fomenting  the  parts 
with  warm  vapour,  keeping  them  constantly  moist 
with  astringent  solutions,  covering  them  properly  with 
flannel,  and  applying  blisters.  When  these  fail,  sup- 
porting the  part  with  a  laced  stocking,  or  with  a  roller, 
has  frequently  been  of  service.  But  whether  a  rheu- 
matic tumor  can  be  discussed  or  not,  it  ought  not  to 
be  opened  ;  for  the  inconvenience  attending  it  is  more 
intolerable  than  the  pain  and  inliammation  which  may 
ensue.  Indeed  when  the  matter  would  do  mischief  by 
lodging,  it  should  be  discharged.  Effused  blood,  and 
matter  which  succeed  high  degrees  of  inflammation,  are 
of  this  kind.  Bloed  is  frequently  extravasated  among 
soft  parts,  without  much  detriment ;  but  when  in  con- 
tact with  cartilage  or  bone,  it  hurts  them  materially. 

When  the  matter  is  to  he  discharged  we  should 
contrive  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air  into  the  ca- 
vity of  the  joint.  For  this  purpose  the  opening  should 
be  made  with  a  trocar ;  and  the  skin,  previously  drawn 
tight  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tumor,  should  be  pulled 
down  immediately  on  withdrawing  the  canula,  by 
which  a  valve  will  be  formed  of  the  integuments.  A 
piece  of  adhesive  plaster  should  be  directly  laid  over 
the  opening,  and  the  whole  joint  should  be  firmly  sup- 
])orttjd  by  a  Hannel  roller,  properly  applied.  If  the 
patient  be  plethoric,  he  should  be  blooded  to  such  an 
extent  as  his  strength  will  bear  ;  he  should  be  put  upon 
a  strict  antiphlogistic  regimen,  and  in  every  respect 
should  be  managed  with  caution;  for  inflammation 
being  very  apt  to  ensue,  we  cannot  too  carefully  guard 
against  it. 

Joints  are  sometimes  rendered  painful  and  stiff  by 
the  formation  of  different  substances  zoilhin  the  capsu- 
lar ligaments.  These  are  sometimes  loose,  and  as  firm 
as  cartilage ;  and  sometimes  of  a  soft  membranous 
nature,  similar  to  those  arising  in  the  bursas  mucosa?. 
Ja  some  cases  these  substances,  especially  the  last 
species,  retain  nearly  the  same  situation,  without  be- 
ing much  ati'ectcd  either  by  pressure  or  by  the  motion 
of  the  joint:  in  (hat  case  the  pain  is  constant,  but 
seldom  severe.  The  first  species,  however,  is  com- 
monly very  moveable ;  and,  on  being  touched,  they 
slip  wi(h  such  facility  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  them  even 


with  the  fingers.  These  are  exccedlugly  painful  in  par- 
ticular situations  that  interfere  with  the  motion  of  the 
limb.  A  more  particular  account  of  tlicse  concretions, 
and  of  the  treatment  they  require,  will  be  found  under 
the  article  Knee. 

The  joints  are  likewise  subject  to  scrofulous  affec- 
tions, pnrticularly  that  known  by  the  name  of  a  white- 
swelling.     See  VVllITE-SwELLING. 

JO^NTHI,  (of  the  Gr.  (oy9of,  or  vari) small  red, 
hard,  and  indolent  tubercles  that  appear  about  the 
face,  in  young  persons,  before  or]  about  the  time  of 
puberty. 

JOY,  one  of  the  most  powerful  mental  emotions,  ac- 
companied with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  animation 
and  pleasure.  The  effect  of  this  sensation,  if  not  too  vio- 
lent, invigorates  the  whole  animal  frame,  and  facilitate* 
the  cure  of  diseases.  Sudden  joy,  however,  is  often 
as  injurious  as  the  operation  of  either  grief  or  terror  ; 
and  many  instances  are  recorded,  in  which  the  preci- 
pitate communication  of  unexpected  news  has  proved 
immediately  fatal.  In  order  to  prevent  so  dreadful  a 
misfortune,  such  information  ought  not  to  be  imparted, 
till  the  person  to  whom  it  relates,  has  been  cautiously 
apprised,  and  thus  prepared  to  undergo  the  various 
emotions  and  sensations  that  necessarily  arise  in  an  or- 
ganized system.  Hence  we  should  fortify  the  mind 
equally,  for  encountering  the  most  agreeable  as  well 
as  the  most  disastrous  tidings  ;  and  this  frequently  be- 
comes the  duty  of  the  physician. 

IPECACUA''NII A,  a  root,  of  which  there  are  prin- 
cipally two  kinds,  distinguished  by  their  colour,  and' 
brought  from  different  places;  but  both  possessing  the 
same  virtues,  though  in  a  different  degree.  The  one 
is  ash-coloured  or  grey,  and  brought  from  Peru  ;  the 
other  is  brown,  and  is  brought  from  the  Brasils  :  and 
these  are  indifferently  sent  into  Europe  under  the  ge- 
neral name  of  ipecacuanha.  These  two  sorts  have  been 
by  some  supposed  to  be  the  roots  of  two  different 
plants;  the  psi/chotria  emetica,  and.  the  viola  ipecacu- 
anha. But,  according  to  others,  this  is  a  mistake ; 
the  only  difference  being,  that  one  grows  in  a  diffe- 
rent place,  and  in  a  richer  and  moistcr  soil,  and  is 
better  supplied  with  juices  than  the  other.  However, 
the  plant  they  belong  to  is  now  ascertained  to  be  the 
caUicocca  ipecacuanha. 

The  ash-coloured  ipecacnan  is  a  small  wrinkled  root, 
bent  and  contorted  into  a  great  variety  of  figures, 
brought  aver  in  short  pieces  full  of  wrinkles,  and  deep 
circular  fissures,  quite  down  to  a  small  white  woody 
fibre  that  runs  in  the  middle  of  each  piece.  The  corti. 
cal  part  is  compact,  brittle,  looks  smooth  and  resinous 
upon  breaking.  It  has  very  little  smell  ;  the  taste  is 
bitterish  and  subacrid,  covering  the  tongue  as  it  were 
with  a  kind  of  mucilage.  The  brown  sort  is  small,  and  ' 
somewhat  more  wrinkled  than  the  foregoing;  of  a 
brown  or  blackish  colour  without,  and  white  within. 
The  first  sort,  the  ash-coloured  or  grey  ipecacnan,  is 
that  usually  preferred  for  medicinal  use.  The  brown 
has  been  sometimes  observed,  even  in  a  small  dose,  to 
produce  violent  effects.  A  third  sort,  called  the  white 
from  its  colour,  has  also  been  distinguished.  It  is 
woody,  has  no  wrinkles,  and  no  perceptible  bitterness 
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in  taste.  This,  though  taken  in  a  large  dose,  has 
scarcely  any  efiect  at  all,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
species  named  viola^  which  Geoffrey  calls  bastard  ipe- 
cacuan.  Geoffroy,  Neumann,  Dale,  and  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  inform  us,  that  the  roots  of  a  kind  of  apoci/num 
or  dog's-bane,  are  too  frequently  brought  over  instead 
of  it;  and  instances  are  given  of  ill  consequences  fol- 
lowing from  the  use  of  it.  But  if  the  marks  above  de- 
scribed, particularly  the  ash. colour,  brittleness,  deep 
wrinkles,  and  bitterish  taste,  be  carefully  attended  to, 
all  mistakes  of  this  kind  may  be  prevented. 

Ipecacuan  was  first  brought  into  Europe  about  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  an  account  of  it  pub- 
lished about  the  same  time  by  Piso  ;  but  it  did  not  come 
into  general  use  till  about  the  year  1686,  when  Helve- 
tius,  under  the  patronage  of  Louis  XIV.  introduced  it 
into  practice.  This  root  is  one  of  the  mildest  and  safest 
emetics  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  and  has  this 
peculiar  advantage,  that  if  it  should  not  operate  by 
vomit,  it  passes  off  by  the  other  emiinctories.  It  was 
first  introduced  among  us  with  the  character  of  an  al- 
most infallible  remedy  in  dysenteries,  and  other  inve- 
terate fluxes,  as  menorrhagia  and  leucorrhoea ;  and 
also  in  disorders  proceeding  from  obstructions  of  long 
standing  :  nor  has  it  lost  much  of  its  reputation  by 
time.  In  dysenteries,  it  almost  always  produces  happy 
effects,  and  often  performs  a  cure  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time.  In  other  fluxes  of  the  belly,  in  beginning 
dysenteries,  and  such  as  are  of  a  malignant  kind,  or 
where  the  patient  breathes  a  tainted  air,  it  has  not 
been  found  equally  successful :  in  these  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  continue  the  use  of  this  medicine  for  seve- 
ral days,  and  to  join  with  it  opiates,  diaphoretics, 
and  the  like.  This  root,  given  in  substance,  is  as 
effectual,  if  not  more  so,  than  any  of  the  preparations 
of  it :  the  pure  resin  acts  as  a  strong  irritating  emetic, 
but  is  of  little  service  in  dysenteries;  while  an  extract 
prepared  with  water  is  almost  of  equal  service  in  these 
cases  with  the  root  itself,  though  it  has  little  effect  as 
an  emetic.  Geofifroy  concludes  from  hence,  that  the 
chief  virtue  of  ipecacuan  in  dysenteries  depends  upon 
its  gummy  substance,  which  lining  the  intestines  with 
a  soft  mucilage,  when  their  own  mucus  has  been 
abraded,  occasions  their  exulcerations  to  lieal,  and  de- 
fends them  from  the  acrimony  of  the  juices  :  and  that 
tlie  resinous  part,  in  which  the  emetic  quality  resides, 
is  required  where  the  morbiSc  matter  is  lodged  in  the 
glands  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  But  if  the  vir- 
tues of  this  root  were  entirely  owing  to  its  mucilaginous 
or  gummy  part,  pure  gum,  or  mucilages,  might  be 
employed  to  equal  advantage.  Water,  assisted  by  a 
boiling-  heat,  takes  up  from  all  vegetables  a  consider- 
able portion  of  resinous  along  with  the  gummy  matter: 
if  the  ipecacuan  remaining  after  the  action  of  water  be 
digested  with  pure  spirit,  it  will  not  yield  half  so  much 
resin  as  at  first ;  so  that  the  aqueous  extract  dili'ers 
from  the  crude  root  only  in  degree,  being  proporti- 
onably  leis  resinous,  and  having  less  eti'ect,  boMi  as  au 
emetic,  and  in  the  cure  of  dysenteries.  The  virtues 
of  ipecacuan,  in  this  disorder,  depend  upon  its  pro- 
moting perspiration,  the  freedom  of  which  is  here  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  an  increase  of  which,  even 


in  healthful  persons,  is  generally  observed  to  suppress 
the  evacuation  by  stool.  In  dysenteries  the  skin  is  for 
the  most  part  dry  and  tense,  and  perspiration  ob- 
structed :  the  common  diaphoretics  pass  off  without 
effect  through  the  intestinal  canal  :  but  ipecacuan,  if 
the  patient,  after  a  puke  or  two,  be  covered  up  warm, 
brings  on  a  plentiful  sweat.  After  the  removal  of  the 
dysentery,  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  use  of  the 
medicine  for  some  time  longer,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
relapse;  for  this  purpose,  a  few  grains  divided  into 
several  doses,  so  as  not  to  occasion  any  sensible  eva- 
cuation, may  be  exhibited  every  day  :  by  this  means 
the  cure  is  effectually  established.  And  indeed  small 
doses,  given  even  from  the  beginning,  have  been  often 
found  to  have  better  effects  in  the  cure  of  this  disease 
than  larger  ones,  Geoffroy  informs  us  from  his  own 
experience,  that  he  has  observed  ten  grains  of  the  pow- 
der to  act  as  effectually  as  a  scruple  or  two  ;  and  there- 
fore confines  the  dose  betwixt  six  and  ten  grains:  it 
has  lately  been  found,  that  even  smaller  doses  prove 
sufficiently  emetic.  The  only  officinal  preparation  of 
this  root  is  a  tincture  made  in  wine,  which  accordingly 
has  now  the  appellation  oivinuni  ipecacuai^hoe  in  each 
of  the  Pharmacopoeias. 

Many  ingenious  experiments  were  made  with  ipeca- 
cuanha by  Dr.  Irving,  for  which  he  obtained  the  prize 
medal  of  the  Ilarveian  Society  at  Edinburgh  for  1784. 
He  ascertained,  that  while  this  root  contains  a  gummy 
resinous  matter,  yet  that  the  gummy  exists  in  a  much 
greater  proportion  than  the  resinous  part;  that  the 
gummy  part  is  much  more  powerfully  emetic  than  the 
resinous;  that  although  the  cortical  part  of  the  root  be 
more  active  than  the  ligneous,  yet  that  even  the  pure 
ligneous  part  possesses  a  considerable  emetic  power  ; 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  root  possesses  considerable 
influence,  both  as  an  antiseptic  and  astringent.  To 
determine  Avhether  the  emetic  poAver  of  ipecacuan  was 
of  a  volatile  or  fixed  nature,  Dr.  Irving  subjected  it 
to  distillation.  The  water  obtained  by  distillation  was 
found  to  have  very  little  inlluence  ;  but  the  decoction 
which  remained  in  the  still,  not  only  operated  vio- 
lently as  an  emetic,  but  produced  rigors,  cold  sweats, 
and  other  alarming  symptoms.  By  long  continued 
boiling,  the  activity  of  the  root  itself  is  almost  totally 
destroyed  ;  but  Dr.  Irving  found,  that  the  emetic  pro- 
perty of  ipecacuan  was  most  effectually  counteracted 
by  means  of  the  acetous  acid,  insomuch  that  thirty 
grains  of  the  powder  taken  in  two  ounces  of  vinegar 
produced  only  some  loose  stools. 

Ipecacuan,  particularly  in  the  state  of  powder,  is 
now  advantageously  employed  in  almost  every  disease 
in  which  full  vomiting  is  indicated:  and  when  com- 
bined with  opium  under  the  form  of  the  pulvis  opii 
cjmp.  it  I'urnishes  us  with  the  most  useful  and  active 
sweating  medicine  which  we  jjossess.  It  is  also  often 
given  with  advantage  in  very  small  doses,  so  as  neither 
to  operate  by  vomiiiug,  purging,  nor  sweating.  The 
full  dose  of  the  powder  is  a  sci  uuie  or  half  a  drachm, 
and  double  tliat  in  ftirm  of  wate;y  infusion.  The  full 
dose  is  recouiuiended  in  the  paroxysm  of  spasmodic 
asthma,  and  a  dose  of  three  or  four  grains  every  morn- 
ing in  habitual  aothmatic  indisposition.  A  dose  of  one 
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tliird  or  half  a  grain,  rubbed  with  sugar,  and  given 
every  four  hours  or  oftener,  is  recommeiuled  in  ute- 
rine hemorrhagy,  cough,  pleurisy,  hasmoptoe,  &c. 
!iiul  has  olten  been  found  highly  serviceable. 

As  ipecacuanha  is  known  to  checli  the  narcotic  qua- 
lities of  opium,  Dr.  A.  Duncan  suggests  its  use  as  an 
antidote  to  that  drug  when  taken  as  a  poison. 

Tile  oHicinal  preparations  of  it  are: — Vin.  ipecac. 
Etlin.  Lond.  Dubl.  Piilv.  ipecac,  ct  op.  Ediu.  Pulv. 
ipecac,  comp   l^ond.  Dubl. 

IQl'KTA'IA,  a  name  by  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Brazils  c.iU  the  Scrophiilaria  aqitatica,  which  is 
fhcre  celebrated  as  a  corrector  of  the  nauseous  llavour 
of  senna. 

FRiS,  (of /m,  a  rainbow ;  so  called  because  of  the 
Tariety  of  its  colours),  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
choroid  membrane  of  the  eye,  which  is  perforated  in 
the  middle  by  the  pupil.  This  it  is  which  gives  to  the 
eye  its  various  colours.  The  posterior  surface  of  the 
iris  is  termed  the  uvea.    See  Eye. 

FRIS  FLORENTFNA,  the  Florentine  iris,  or 
orrice  ;  the  root  of  the  Iris  Florentina^  Ijinn.  Iris 
coroUis  barbads,  cattle  foliis  altiore  sub-b/Jioro,  fiori~ 
bus  sessilibiis.  Class,  Triandria.  Order,  Monogi/~ 
Ilia.  This  plant,  which  is  indigenous  to  Italy,  in  its 
recent  state  is  extremely  acrid,  and  when  chewed  ex- 
cites a  lasting  ])ungency  in  the  mouth  :  yet  on  being 
dried,  this  acrimony  is  almost  wholly  dissipated ;  the 
taste  becomes  slightly  bitter,  and  the  smell  agreeable, 
and  approaching  to  that  of  violets.  The  fresh  root  is 
cathartic,  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  formerly  em- 
ployed in  dropsies ;  but  it  is  now  chiefly  used  in  its  dried 
state,  as  a  pectoral  and  expectorant.  Hence  it  has  a 
place  in  the  trocJiissi  umyli  of  the  London  Fharmaco- 
poeia,  but  its  properties  are  trifling. 

IRIS,  FLORENTINE.    See  Iris  florentina. 

FRIS  GERMA'x^ICA  ;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
flower-de-liicc.    See  Iris  nostras. 

FRIS  NOSTRAS,  the  common  iris,  orris,  or  or- 
rice ;  tlower-dc-luce.  It  is  the  Iris  Germanica ;  co- 
roUis  barbatis^  caule  foliis  altiori  multijloro,  Jioribus 
inferioribus  pediinculalis,  l^inn.  The  roots  when 
fresh  have  a  strong  disagreeable  smell,  and  an  acrid 
nauseous  taste.  They  are  powerfully  cathartic,  and 
have  been  given  in  dropsical  diseases,  but  they  are  lit- 
tle used  in  the  present  practice. 

FRiS  PALUSTRIS,  akso  named  Gladiolus  luteiis, 
and  Acorits  vulgaris  ;  the  yellow  water-flag,  an  indi- 
genous  plant.  It  is  the  Iris  pseudacorus  imberbis,  fo. 
liis  ensiformibus,  petalis  alternis,  stigmatibus  minori- 
bus  of  Thunberg.  Class,  Triandria,  Order,  Mono, 
gijnia.  We  commonly  sec  it  in  marshes,  and  on  the 
banks  of  rives.  It  formerly  had- a  place  in  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacoptria  under  the  name  oi'  gladiolus  luieus, 
tout  it  has  since  been  discarded.  The  root  is  without 
smell,  but  it  has  an  acrid  styptic  taste,  and  its  juice, 
on  being  snuffed  up  the  nostrils,  produces  a  copious 
discharge  ;  and  hence  is  recommended  both  as  an  er- 
rhinc  and  sialogogue.  Given  internally,  when  per- 
fectly dry,  it  acts  as  an  astringent  in  the  cure  of  diar- 
rhaas.    The  expressed  juice  is  likewiic  said  to  be  a 


useful  application  to  serpiginous  eruptions  and  scrofa- 
lous  tumors. 

FRiS  PSEUDA'CORUS;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  yellow  water-flag.    See  Iris  palustris. 

IRISH  SLATE.    Sec  Lapis  hibernicus. 

IRON,  ferrum  ;  an  imperfect  metal  of  a  pale  white 
colour,  inclining  to  a  grey,  and  internally  composed 
of  small  facets.  It  is  very  abundant  in  nature,  being 
found  in  almost  all  coloured  stones,  bitumens,  and  in 
almost  all  metallic  ores.  The  utility  of  iron  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  is  very  considerable  ;  and  it  is  the 
basis  of  many  medicines,  that  are  employed  with  the 
happiest  success.  It  is  almost  the  only  metal  which  is 
not  in  some  degree  noxious,  and  whose  opera- 
tion is  not  to  be  feared.  The  eifc-cts  of  iron  upon  the 
animal  economy  are  various.  It  gives  energy  to  the 
nerves  and  muscles,  increases  the  secretions  in  general, 
especially  the  menstrual  discharge,  and  excites  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  arteries.  Nor  is  its  action  less 
effectual  on  the  fluids  :  it  is  reat^ily  carried  into  the 
blood,  combines  with  it,  renders  it  of  a  darker  co- 
lour, and  imparts  to  it  a  more  healthy  consistence.  It 
is  therefore  a  tonic  and  alterative,  and  nnites  in  its 
operation  the  properties  of  a  great  number  of  other 
medicines.  Like  astringents,  it  increases  the  motion 
of  the  parts,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  more 
constant  and  durable  in  its  effects  than  many  other  re- 
medies which  possess  the  same  virtue,  because  it  com- 
bines with  the  organs  themselves,  by  means  of  the  flu- 
ids which  serve  for  their  nutrition.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  in  every  case  wherein  the  muscular  and 
nervous  fibres  are  feeble  in  their  action,  in  debilities 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  diseases  dependent 
thereon,  in  short,  in  every  case  wherein  the  blood  has  not 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  cruor,  or  has  not  its  healthy 
degree  of  consistency,  preparations  of  iron  may  be 
administered  with  success.  As  its  mechanical  division 
is  extremely  difhcult,  it  is  directed  to  be  kept  in  the 
shops  in  the  state  of  filings  or  wire,  and  the  scales  of 
black  oxid,  which  are  found  around  the  smith's  anvil. 
Soft  maleable  iron  is  the  only  kind  fit  for  internal  use, 
as  steel  and  cast-iron  always  contain  impurities,  and 
sometimes  arsenic. 

The  officinal  preparations  in  the  pharmacopoeias  are 
very  numerous :  the  principal  will  be  found  under 
Ferrum.  They  are  thus  enumerated  in  Dr.  A.  Dun- 
can's Edin.  New  Disp. — Ferri  limaturi  purijlcata, 
Edin.  Carbonas  ferri.,  Edin.  Lond.  Dubl.  Aqua 
ferri  aerati.,  Dubl.  Sulphas  ferri.,  Edin.  Lond.  Dubl. 
Tinctura  ferri  >nuriati,  Dubl.  Ferrum  ammoniacale, 
Lond.  Ferrum  tartarisatum,  Lond.  Vinum  ferri, 
Lond.  Dubl. 

IRRITABILITY,  (irritabilitas,  from  irrito,  to 
provoke),  the  vis  insita  of  Haller,  the  vis  vitalis  oi 
Goerter,  oscillation  of  Boerhaave,  tonic  power  of  Stahi, 
and  inherent  power  of  CuUen  :  the  contractility  of 
muscular  fibres,  or  a  pro[)crty  peculiar  to  muscles,  by 
which  they  contract  upon  the  application  of  certain 
stimuli,  without  a  conciousness  of  action.  Haller 
calls  that  part  of  the  human  body  irritable,  which  be- 
comes shorter  by  being  touched;  veri/  irritable,  if  it 
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cootracts  upon  a  slight  touch ;  and  the  contrary,  if 
by  a  violent  touch  it  contracts  but  little.    He  calls 
that  a  sensible  part  of  the  human  body,  which  upon 
being  touched  transmits  the  impression  of  it  to  the 
mind:  and  in  brutes,  he  calls  those  parts  sensible,  the 
irritation  of  which  occasions  evident  signs  of  pain  and 
disquiet  in  the  animal.    On  the  contrary,  he  calls  that 
insensible,  which,  being  burnt,  torn,  pricked,  or  cut 
till  it  is  quite  destroyed,  occasions  no  sign  of  pain  or 
convulsion,  nor  any  sort  of  change  in  the  situation  of 
the  body.    From  the  result  of  many  cruel  experi- 
ments he  concludes,  that  the  epidermis  is  insensible ; 
that  the  skin  is  sensible  in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  part  of  the  body  ;  that  the  fat  and  cellular  mem- 
brane are  insensible ;  and  the  muscular  flesh  sensible, 
the  sensibility  of  which  he  ascribes  rather  to  the  nerves 
than  the  flesh  itself.    The  tendons,  he  says,  having  no 
nerves  distributed  to  them,  are  insensible.  The  ligaments 
and  capsular  of  the  articulations  are  also  concluded  to 
be  insensible ;  whence  Haller  infers,  that  the  sharp 
pains  of  the  gout  are  not  seated  in  the  capsulas  of  the 
joint,  but  in  the  skin,  and  in  the  nerves  which  creep 
upon  its  external  surface.    The  bones  arc  all  insen- 
sible, says  Hallcr,  except  the  teeth  ;  and  likewise  the 
marrow.    Under  his  experiments  the  pcrjtbstcum  and 
pericranium,  the  dura  and  pia  mater,   appeared  in- 
sensible ;  and  he  infers,  that  the  sensibility  of  the 
nerves  is  owing  to  the  medulla,  and  not  to  the^cm- 
branes.    The  arteries  and  veins  are  held  susceptible  of 
little  or  no  sensation,  except  the  carotid,  the  lingual, 
temporal,  pharyngeal,  labial,  thyroideal,  and  the  aorta 
near  the  heart;  the  sensibility  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
the  nerves  that  accompany  them.    Sensibility  is  al- 
lowed to  the  internal  membranes  of  the  stomach,  in- 
testines,   bladder,   ureters,    vagina,    and  womb,  on 
account  of  their  being  of  the  same  nature  with  the 
skin :  the  heart  is  also  admitted  to  be  sensible ;  but 
the  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys,  are  possessed 
of  a  very  imperfect,  if  any,  sensation.    The  glands, 
having  few  nerves,   arc  endowed  with  only  an  ob- 
tuse sensation.    Some  sensibility    is  allowed  to  the 
tunica  choroidcs  and  the  iris,  though  in  a  less  degree 
than  the  r&fina  ;  but  none  to  the  cornea,    llaller  con- 
cludes, in  general,  that  the  nerves  alone  arc  sensible 
of  themselves  :  and  that,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  nerves  apparently  distributed  to  particular  parts, 
such  parts  possess  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  sen- 
sibility. 

Irritability,  he  says,  is  so  different  from  sensibility, 
that  the  most  irritable  parts  are  not  at  all  sensible, 
and  vice  versa.  He  alleges  facts  to  prove  this  position, 
end  also  to  demonstrate,  that  irritability  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  nerves,  which  are  not  irritable,  but 
upon  the  original  formation  of  the  parts  which  are 
Susceptible  of  it.  Irritability,  he  say^,  is  not  pro- 
portioned to  sensibility ;  in  proof  of  which,  he  ob- 
serves that  the  intestines,  though  rather  less  sensible 
than  the  stomach,  are  more  irritable;  and  that  the 
heart  is  very  irritable,  though  it  has  but  a  small  de- 
gree of  sensation. 

Irritability,  according  to  Haller,  is  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  between  the  muscular  and  cellular 


fibres ;  whence  he  determines  the  ligaments,  peri- 
osteum, meninges  of  the  brain,  and  all  the  membranes 
composed  of  the  cellular  substance,  to  be  void  of  ir- 
ritability.    The  tendons  are  inirritable  ;  and  though 
he  does  not  absolutely  deny  irritability  to  the  arteries, 
yet  his  experiments  on  the  aorta  produced  no  contra- 
diction.   The  veins  and  excretory  ducts  are  in  a  small 
degree  irritable,  and  the  gall  bladder,  the  ductus  cho- 
Icdochus,  the  ureters  and  urethra,  are  only  affected  by 
very  acrid  corrosives ;  but  the  lacteal  vessels  are  con- 
siderably irritable.    The  glands  and  mucous  sinuses, 
the  uterus  in  quadrupeds,  the  human  matrix,  and  the 
genitals,  are  all  irritable  ;  as  are  also  the  muscles,  par- 
ticularly the  diaphragm.    The  oesophagus,  stomach, 
and  intestines,  are  irritable  ;  but  of  all  the  animal  or- 
gans the  heart  is  endued  with  the  greatest  irritability. 
In  general,  there  is  nothing  irritable  in  the  animal 
body  but  the  muscular  fibres  ;  and  the  vital  parts  are 
the  most:  irritable.    This  power  of  motion,  arising 
from  irritations,  is  supposed  to  be  diC'erent  from  all 
other  properties  of  bodies,  and  probably  resides  in 
the  glutinous  mucus  of  the  muscular  fibres,  altogether 
independent  of  the  influence  of  the  soul.    The  irrita- 
bility of  the  muscles  is  said  to  be  destroyed  by  drjing 
of  the  fibres,  congealing  of  the  fat,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  the  use  of  opium  in  living  animals.  The  phy- 
siological system,  of  which  this  is  an  abstract,  was 
adopted  by  Castell  and  Zimmermann,  and  also  by  Dr. 
Brocklesby,  who  suggests,   that  irritability,   as  dis- 
tinguished from  sensibilty,  may  depend  upon  a  series 
of  nerves  dilierent  from  such  as  serve  either  for  volun- 
tary motion  or  sensation.    This  doctrine,  however, 
has  been  controverted  by  M.  le  Cat,  by  Dr.  Whytt  ia 
his  Physiological  Essays,  and  more  recently  by  the  ad- 
herents to  Dr.  Brown's  system.    See  Bkuxonianism, 

The  laws  of  irritablity,  according  to  Dr.  Cricliton, 
are:  1.  After  every  action  in  an  irritable  part,  a  state 
of  rest,  or  cessation  from  motion,  must  take  place 
before  the  irritable  part  can  be  again  incited  to  acticn. 
If  by  an  act  of  volition  wc  throw  any  of  our  muscles 
into  action,  that  action  can  only  be  continued  for  a 
certain  space  of  time  ;  the  muscle  becomes  relaxed, 
notwithstanding  all  our  endeavours  to  the  contrary, 
and  remains  a  certain  time  in  that  relaxed  state,  be  - 
fore it  can  be  again  thrown  into  action.  .2.  Each 
irritable  part  has  a  certain  portion  or  quantity  of  the 
principle  of  irritability  which  is  natural  to  it,  part  of 
which  it  loses  during  action,  or  from  the  application 
of  stimuli.  3.  By  a  process  wholly  unknown  to  us,  it 
regains  this  lost  quantity,  during  its  repose  or  state  of 
rest.  In  order  to  express  the  diSerent  quantities  of  ir- 
ritability in  any  part,  we  say  that  it  is  either  more  or 
less  redundant,  or  more  or  less  defective.  It  becomes 
redundant  in  a  part  when  the  stimuli  which  are  cal-. 
culated  to  act  on  that  part  are  withdrawn,  or  withheld 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  because  then  no  aclioa 
can  take  place:  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  appli- 
cation of  stimuli  causes' it  to  be  exhausted,  or  to  be 
deficient,  not  only  by  exciting  action,  but  by  some 
secret  influence,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  yet  bctMi 
detected;  for  it  is  a  circumstance  extremely  deserving 
of  attention^  that  an  irritable  part  or  body  may  be 
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suddenly  deprived  of  its  irritability  l)y  powerful  sti- 
rnHli,  and  yet  no  apparent  cause  of  muscular  or  vas- 
oular  action  takes  place  at  the  time.  Thus  a  certain 
quantity  of  spirits  taken  at  once  into  the  stomach, 
kills  almost  aS  instantaneously  as  lightning  does :  the 
same  thing  may  be  observed  of  some  poisons,  as 
opium,  laurel-water,  the  juice  of  some  poisonous  tc- 
getablcs,  &c.  4.  Each  irritable  part  has  stimuli  which 
are  peculiar  to  it;  and  which  are  intended  (o  support 
ifs  natural  action  :  thus,  blood,  -which  is  the  stimulus 
proper  to  the  heart  and  arteries,  if  by  any  accident  it 
gets  into  the  stomach,  produces  sickness  or  vomiting. 
If  the  gall,  which  is  the  natural  stimulus  to  the  gall- 
bladder, duct,  and  duodenum,  is  by  any  accident  ef- 
fused into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  it  excites  too 
great  action  of  the  vessels  of  (hat  part,  and  induces 
inflammation.  The  urine  docs  not  irritate  the  tender 
texture  of  the  kidneys,  ureters,  or  bladder,  except  in 
such  a  degree  as  to  preserve  their  healthy  action  ;  but 
if  it  be  effused  into  the  cellular  membrane,  it  brings  on 
such  a  violent  aciion  of  the  vessels  of  these  parts  as  to 
produce  gangrene.  Such  stimuli  are  called  habitual 
stimuli  of  parts.  5.  Each  irritable  part  difi'crs  from 
the  rest  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  irritability  which 
it  possesses.  This  law  explains  to  us  the  reason  of  the 
great  diversity  which  we  observe  in  the  action  of 
various  irritable  parts :  thus  the  muscles  of  voluntary 
motion  can  remain  a  long  time  in  a  stale  of  action,  and 
if  it  be  continued  as  long  as  possible,  another  con- 
siderable portion  of  time  is  required  before  they  regain 
the  irritability  they  lost;  but  the  heart  and  arteries 
have  a  more  short  and  sudden  action,  and  their  state 
of  rest  is  equally  so.  The  circular  muscles  of  the  in- 
testines have  also  a  quick  action  and  short  rest.  The 
urinary  bladder  does  not  fully  regain  the  irritability  it 
loses  during  its  contraction,  for  a  considerable  space  of 
time ;  the  vessels  which  separate  and  throw  out  the 
menstrual  discharge,  act,  in  general,  for  three  or  four 
days,  and  do  not  regain  the  irritability  thry  lose  for 
a  lunar  month.  6.  All  stimuli  produce  action  in  pro- 
portion to  (heir  irritating  powers.  As  a  person  ap- 
proaches his  hand  to  the  lire,  the  action  of  all  the  ves- 
sels in  the  skin  is  increased,  and  it  glows  with  heat; 
if  the  hand  be  approached  still  nearer,  the  action  is 
increased  to  such  an  unusual  degree  as  to  occasion  red- 
ness and  pain  ;  and  if  it  be  continued  too  long,  real 
inllammation  takes  place  ;  but  if  this  heat  be  con- 
tinued, the  part  at  last  loses  its  irritability,  and  a 
sphacelus  or  gangrene  ensues.  7.  The  action  of  every 
stimulus  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  frequency  of  its 
application.  A  small  quantity  of  spirits  taken  into 
the  stomach,  increases  the  action  of  its  muscular  coat, 
and  also  of  its  various  vessels,  so  that  digestion  is 
thereby  facilitated.  If  the  same  quantity,  however, 
be  taken  frequently,  it  loses  its  eflect.  In  order  to 
produce  the  same  clfect  as  at  first,  a  larger  quantity  is 
■necessary  :  and  hence  the  origin  of  dram-drinking. 
8.  The  more  the  irritability  of  a  part  is  accumulated, 
the  more  that  part  is  disposed  to  be  acted  upon.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  the  activity  of  all  animals,  while 
in  perfect  health,  is  much  livelier  in  the  morning  than 
at  any  other  time  of  the  day  j  for  during  the  night  the 


irrllabillty  of  the  whole  frame,  and  especially  that  of 
the  muscles  destined  for  labour,  viz.  the  muscles  of 
voluntary  action,  is  re-accumulated.  The  same  law 
explains  why  digestion  goes  on  more  rapidly  the  first 
hour  after  food  is  SAvallowed  than  at  any  other  time  ; 
and  it  also  accounts  for  the  great  danger  that  accrues 
to  a  famished  person  upon  first  taking  in  food.  9.  If 
the  stimuli -which  keep  up  the  action  of  any  irritable 
body  be  withdrawn  for  too  great  a  length  of  time,  that 
process  on  which  the  formation  of  the  principle  de- 
pends, is  gradually  diminished,  and  at  last  entirely  de- 
stroyed. When  the  irritability  of  the  system  is  too 
quickly  exhausted  by  heat,  as  is  the  case  in  certain 
-warm  climates,  the  application  of  cold  invigorates  the 
frame,  because  cold  is  a  mere  diminution  of  the  over- 
plus  of  that  stimulus  which  was  causing  the  rapid  con- 
sumption of  the  principle.  Under  such  or  similar  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  cold  is  a  tonic  remedy  ;  but  if 
in  a  climate  na(:urally  cold,  a  person  were  to  go  into 
a  cold  bath,  and  not  soon  return  into  a  warmer  at- 
mosphere, it  would  destroy  life  just  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  many  poor  people  who  have  no  comfortable 
dwellings  are  often  destroyed  from  being  too  long  ex- 
posed to  the  cold  in  winter.  Upon  the  first  application 
of  cold  the  irritability  is  accumulated,  and  the  vas- 
cular system  therefore  is  disposed  to  great  action  :  but 
after  a  certain  time  all  action  is  so  much  diminished, 
that  the  process,  whatever  it  be,  on  which  the  form- 
ation of  the  irritable  principle  depends,  is  entirely 
lost.  For  further  information  on  this  subject,  see  Dr. 
Crichton's  Treatise  on  Mental  Derangement. 

lliRITA'TIO,  irritation  ;  or  that  action  which 
is  produced  by  a  stimulus.    See  Irritability. 

FSCHIAS,  {liyju; ;  from  «r%;ov,  the  hip);  or 
Sciatica;  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  hip  joint.  This 
is  one  of  the  terminations  of  acute  rheumatism.  See 
Rheumatism. 

ISCHIATOCE^LE,  {i(TXiscloKr^Xr,  ;  from  ja'%iOv,  the 
hip,  and  xtja^,  a  rupture  J  ;  or  Ischiocele  ;  an  intestinal 
rupture  through  the  sciatic  ligaments.  This  is  a  rare 
disca'^e  ;  though  instances  of  it  are  upon  record. 

ISCH10.€AVERN0'SUS.    Sec  Erf.ctor  penis. 

ISCHIOCE'LE,  (of  the  Gr.  i^yjo-^r^Xri').    See  Is- 

CIIIATOCELl!. 

I'SCHIUM,  (/?;y;ioy ;  from  lo'X'h  ^^'^  loin,  so 
named  because  it  is  situated  near  the  loins),  one  of 
the  bones  composing  the  pelvis  in  the  foetus.  See  Is- 
NOMiNATCM  OS.  It  is  Called  the  hip-bone,  and  is  the 
lowest  of  the  three  portions  of  the  os  innominatum. 
It  is  of  a  very  irregular  figure,  and  divided  by  anato- 
mists into  its  body,  tuberosity,  and  rannis.  The  body, 
externally,  forms  the  inferior  portion  of  the  aceta- 
bulum, and  sends  a  sharp-pointed  process  backwards, 
called  the  spine  of  the  ischium.  This  is  the  process  to 
which  is  attached  the  ligament  described  in  speaking 
of  the  ilium,  as  forming  a  great  foramen  for  the  pas- 
sage  of  the  sciatic  nerve.  The  tuberosity  is  lai'ge  and 
irregular,  and  is  placed  at  the  inferior  part  of  the 
bone,  giving  origin  to  several  muscles.  In  the  recent 
subject  it  seems  covered  with  cartilnge ;  but  this  ap- 
pearance, as  in  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  is  owing  only 
to  the  tendinous  fibres  of  the  muscles  that  are  inserted 
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iirfo  it.  This  tuberosKy,  which  is  the  lowest  portion 
of  the  trunk,  supports  the  body  in  a  sitting  posture. 
Between  the  spine  and  the  tuberosity  is  ol^served  a 
sinuosity,  defended  by  a  cartilaginous  crust,  which 
serves  as  a  pully,  on  which  the  obturator  muscle 
plays.  From  the  tuberosity,  the  bone  becoming  nar- 
rower and  thinner,  forms  the  ramus,  which  passes 
forwards  and  upwards,  and  makes,  with  the  ramus  of 
the  OS  pubis,  a  large  hole  of  an  oval  shape,  called  the 
foramen  magnum  ischii.  This,  through  its  whole  cir- 
cumference, aliords  attachment  to  ditierent  muscles. 
See  Pubis,  Os. 

ISCHU'RIA,  (i(ry(^vpix ;  from  Kry^cu,  to  redrain^ 
and  s^ov,  the  urine)  ;  a  suppression  of  urine.  This  is 
a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales  and  order  epis~ 
dieses  of  CuUen.  There  arc  four  species:  \.  Ischu- 
ria renalis,  occuring  after  a  disease  of  the  kidneys, 
with  a  troublesome  sense  of  weight  in  that  part.  2. 
Ischuria  ureterica,  after  a  disease  of  the  kidneys,  a 
sense  of  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  course  of  the  ureters. 
3.  Ischuria  vesicalis,  a  frequent  desire  to  make  water,. 
■with  a  swelling  of  the  hypogastrium,  and  pain  at 
the  neck  of  the  bladder.  4.  Isclmria  urethralis,  a  fre- 
quent desire  to  make  water,  with  a  swelling  of  tlic  hy- 
pogastrium, and  pain  of  some  part  of  the  urethra. 
Any  obstruction  or  irritation  of  one  or  other  of  the 
kidneys  or  ureters,  by  a  stone,  gravel,  mucus,  blood, 
inflammations,  spa^m,  suppuration,  scirrhus,  swel- 
lings of  the  neighbouring  parts,  &c.  may  either  prevent 
the  urine  from  being  secreted,  or  may  give  rise  to  a 
scanty  or  depraved  secretion,  or  finally  may  obstruct 
its  passage  into  the  bladder  after  it  is  secrctrd. 

The  urine  also,  after  it  has  entered  !he  bladder,  is 
there  frequently  suppressed,  by  reason  of  various  dis- 
orders to  which  that  organ  is  liable,  as  an  irrilation  or 
inflammation,  spasm,  acrid  substances  injected,  or 
sympathy  with  the  neighbouring  parts ;  or  by  reason 
of  the  texture  of  the  bladder  itself  being  destroyed, 
or  a  palsy,  scirrhus,  ulcer,  &c.  in  the  bladder.  Or, 
lastly,  the  urine  may  be  retained  in  the  bladder  from  a 
general  stupor,  as  from  a  disease  of  the  brain,  which 
happens  in  some  fevers,  when  the  patient  is  neither 
sensible  of  the  usual  stimulus,  nor  even  of  one  much 
greater,  so  that  the  fibres  can  scarcely  be  excited  to 
contraction  by  any  means  whatever.  This,  in  fevers, 
is  always  a  bad  sign,  and  sometimes  even  proves  fatal., 

A  suppression  of  urine  for  any  length  of  time  pro- 
duces an  immense  distention  of  the  bladder,  oppres- 
sion, uneasiness,  and  pain,  not  only  of  the  part  itself, 
but  of  the  surrounding  ones,  and  even  of  the  whole 
body  ;  a  spasm,  or  insuperable  constriction  of  the 
sphincter;  an  inflammation,  gangrene,  or  laceration 
of  the  bladder  itself  ;  a  violent  irritation  of  the  whole 
habit :  then  a  nausea,  vomiting,  vertigo,  general  stu- 
por,  and  an  impregnation  of  the  whole  mass  of  blood 
with  a  humour  of  an  urinous  nature,  which  at  last 
being  poured  out  into  various  cavities  of  the  body,  es- 
pecially of  the  head,  soon  brings  on  deep  sleep,  con- 
vulsions, and  death. 

Among  the  causes  of  this  disease,  we  may  reckon  the 
production  of  calculi,  which  frequently  bring  on  the 
most  excruciating  and  dangerous  diseases.    The  urine, 


besides  the  water  and  salts,  contains  no  small  sliare  of 
the  glutinous  part  of  the  blood  already  somewhr(t  pu- 
trescent, and  still  inclined  to  farther  corruption.  Hence 
the  urine  even  of  the  most  healthy  people  deposits  a 
sediment  after  it  has  stood  for  some  time  ;  and  though 
none  of  this  sediment  be  formed  in  a  healthy  body, 
yet  if  the  smallest  particle  of  foreign  matter  be  intro- 
duced into  the  bladder,  a  crust  soon  gathers  round  it, 
and  it  is  sure  to  become  the  basis  of  a  stone,  Avhich 
by  degrees  grcrws  to  a  very  great  size.  It  is  not  un- 
likely, also,  that  some  unknown  fault  of  the  (luids 
may  contribute  to  the  production  of  those  calculi,  as 
the  stone  is  well  known  to  be  an  hereditary  disease, 
and  to  be  born  with  the  patient.  Calculous  patients 
also  are  commonly  subject  to  stomach  complaints, 
more  especially  to  acidity  ;  and  many  have  accordingly 
been  benefited  by  the  use  of  alkaline  remedie?.  From 
the  same  causes  may  calculi  be  formed  in  the  kidneys, 
producing  a  train  of  symptoms  of  the  most  deplorable 
kind.    See  Nephritis.. 

The  treatment  of  ischuria  must  of  course  be  adapted 
to  the  cause  producing  it.  The  palliative  means  are- 
such  generally  as  are  enjoined  under  the  article  Dy- 
suiUA.  Other  means  are  also  suggested  under  Stiiic— 
TURE,  Calcuh's,  Bougie,  Ukine,  &c. 
.  ISLA^NDICUS  MUSCUS.    See  Lichen  islan- 

DICUS. 

ISINGLASS.    See  Ichthyocolla. 

ISSUE,  a  kind  of  .irtificial  ulcer  formed  in  the  skin 
wilh  a  view  to  procure  a  discharge  of  purulent  matter, 
which  is  frequently  oF  advantage  in  diuerent  disorders. 
Practitioners  were  formerly  of  ojiiiiion,  that  issues 
served  as  drains  to  carry  of!  the  noxious  humours  from 
the  blood,  and  therefore  they  placed  them  as  near  to 
the  affected  part  as  possible.  But  as  it  i?  now  known 
that  they  prove  useful  merely  by  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter which  they  produce,  they  are  generally  placed 
where  they  will  occasion  the  least  inconvenience.  The 
most  proper  parts  for  them  are,  the  nape  of  the  neck  ; 
the  middle,  outer,  and  fore  part  of  the  humerus;  the 
hollow  above  the  inner  side  of  the  knee  ;  or  on  cither 
side  the  spine  of  the  back  ;  or  between  two  of  the  ribs  ; 
or  wherever  there  is  a  suuiciency  of  cellular  substance 
for  the  protection  of  the  parts  beneath.  But  they 
ought  never  to  be  placed  over  the  belly  of  a  muscle  ; 
nor  over  a  tendon,  or  thiiil}'  covered  bone  ;  nor  near 
any  large  blood-vessel. 

The  issues  commonly  used  are,  the  blister-issue, 
the  pea-issue,  and  the  seton  or  cord.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, is  seldom  called  by  any  other  than  its  specific 
name;  and  what  is  here  called  a  blister-issue,  is  more 
commonly  named  a  perjietual  blister. 

When  a  blister-issue  is  to  be  used,  after  the  blister 
is  removed,  a  discharge  of  matter  may  be  kept  up  by 
dressing  the  part  daily  with  a\i  ointment  mixed  with  the 
powder  of  cantharides.  If  the  discharge  be  too  little, 
more  of  the  powder  may  be  used  ;  if  too  great,  or  if 
the  part  be  much  inflamed,  the  issue  ointment  may  be 
laid  aside,  and  the  part  dressed  with  utig.  resin,  or  with 
common  cerate,  fill  the  discharge  be  diminished  and 
the  inflammation  abated.  It  is  most  proper  sometimes 
to  use  the  issue  ointment  and  a  mild  one  alternately. 
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A  pea-is.fiie  is  formed  citlier  by  making  an  Incision, 
•with  a  lancet,  or  by  caustic,  large  enough  to  admit 
one  or  moie  peas  ;  though  sometimes,  instead  of  peas, 
kidney-beans,  (xeiit  an  root,  or  orange-peas,  are  used. 
When  the  opening  is  made  by  an  incision,  the  slcin 
sliould  be  pinched  up  and  cut  through,  of  a  size  suf- 
ficient to  receive  the  substance  to  be  put  into  it.  But 
when  it  iv  to  be  done  by  caustic,  the  common  caustic, 
or  lime  and  Ivali  of  the  shops,  answers  best:  it  ought 
to  be  reduced  to  a  paste  with  a  little  water  or  soft  soap, 
to  prevent  it  from  spreading  ;  an  adhesive  plaster,  with 
a  small  hole  cut  in  the  centre  of  it,  should  be  pre- 
viously placed,  and  the  caustic  paste  spread  upon  the 
hole  in  the  centre.  Over  the  whole,  an  adhesive 
plaster  should  be  placed  to  prevent  any  caustic  from 
esciiping.  In  ten  or  twelve  hours  the  whole  may  be 
removed,  and  in  three  or  four  days  the  eschar  will 
separate  when  (he  opening  »iay  be  tilled  with  peas,  or 
any  of  the  other  substances  already  mentioned. 

The  sefon  is  used  wliere  a  large  quantity  of  matter 
is  wanted,  and  e  peclaiiy  where  it  is  wished  for  from 
deep-seated  parts.  It  is  frequently  used  in  the  back 
of  the  neck  for  diseases  of  the  head  or  eyes,  or  be- 
tvi'een  two  of  the  ribs  in  affections  of  the  breast.  The 
mode  of  introducing  it  is  described  under  Seton. 

rSTiiMUS  VTEUSSENII,  a  name  for  the  ridge 
which  surrounds  the  oval  fossa  or  remains  of  the  fora- 
men ovale,  in  the  right  auricle  of  the  human  heart. 

ITCH.    Sec  Psora. 

ITCHING,  an  uneasy  sensation,  with  a  desire  of 
scratching  the  place  atVected,  is  often  very  troublesome, 
although  it  seems  to  be  morca-kin  to  pleasure  than  to 
pain.  As  pain  proceeds  from  too  great  an  irritation, 
either  chemical  or  mechanical,  so  does  itching  pro- 
ceed from  a  slight  one.  Titillation,  or  friction  of 
a  woollen  shirt,  for  instance,  upon  the  skin  of  a  per- 
son unaccustomed  to  it,  and  of  a  delicate  constitution, 
exci(es  iiching  ;  as  do  also  many  acrid  fossil,  vegetable, 
and  animal  substances.  Hence  an  itching  is  the  fust 
sensation  after  the  application  of  canthaiides,  although 
the  same,  when  augmented,  becomes  painful.  The 
same  ellect  is  produced  by  any  thing  acrid  thrown 
out  upon  the  skin;  as  in  cxanthematic  fevers,  the  dis- 
ease called  the  itch,  k.c.  Lice,  worms,  especially 
a^carides,  irritating  cither  the  skin  or  the  intestines, 
excite  a  troublesome  itching.  Certain  species  of  in- 
ternal itching  excites  people  to  many  necessary  actions 
both  in  a  diseased  and  healthy  state;  such  as  the  ex- 
cretion of  fa;ces  and  urine,  coughing,  sneezing  and 
the  like. 

JU''BA,  in  botany,  a  panicle,  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  horse's  mane. 

.TUGA'LE  OS,  ( U-om  juginn,  a  yoke,  from  its  re- 
semblance, or  because  it  is  articulated  to  the  bone  of 
the  ujjper  jaw,  like  a  yoke),  also  called  os  malce^  or 
zi/gomaiiciiin.  The  ossa  malarum  are  the  prominent 
bones  which  form  the  upper  part  of  the  cheeks.  These 
arc  situated  close  under  the  eyes,  making  part  of  the 
orbits.  I'^aeh  of  them  has  three  surfaces.  1.  An  ex- 
terior and  somewhat  convex  or.e.  2.  A  superior  and 
concave,  serving  to  form  the  loM'cr  and  lateral  parts 
of  the  orbit.    3.  One  that  is  posterior,  vjry  unequal 


and  concave,  for  the  lodgment  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
temporal  muscle.  Each  of  these  bones  are  described  as 
having  four  processes,  formed  by  their  four  angles. 
Two  of  these  are  called  orbitar  processes  ;  tlie  supe- 
rior one  being  connected  with  the  orbitar  process  of 
the  OS  frontis ;  and  the  inferior  one  with  the  malar 
process  of  the  maxillary  bone.  The  third  process  is 
connected  with  the  temporal  process  of  the  sphenoid 
bone  :  and  the  fourth  forms  a  bony  arch,  by  its  con- 
nection with  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  temporal 
bone.  Adults  liave-these  bones  entire  and  completely 
ossified. 

JU'GLANS,  (quasi  Jovis  glans,  the  royal  fruit, 
from  its  magnitude),  the  walnut  ;  the  fruit  of  the 
Juglans  regm,  Linn.  Jnglans  foliolis  ovalibus  gla- 
bris  stthsen  afis  suba'qualibus.  Class,  Moncecia.  Or- 
der, Polyundrict.  The  walnut-tree  is  a  native  of  Per- 
sia, but  cultivated  in  Britain.  The  husk  of  the  unripe 
fruit,  which  has  an  astringent  bitterish  taste,  is  directed 
for  medicinal  use  by  the  London  college,  on  account 
of  its  antiscorbutic,  alterative,  and  anthelmintic  vir- 
tues. An  extract  of  the  green  fruit  is  the  most  con- 
venient preparation,  as  it  may  be  kept  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time,  and  made  agreeable  to  the  stomach  of 
the  patient,  by  mixing  it  with  cinnamon  or  pimento 
water. 

JUTxLANS  RE^GIA,  the  systematic  name  of  the 
walnnt-tree.    See  Juglans. 

JUGULAR  VEINS,  fjitgulares,  from  jiiguha?i, 
the  throat)  ;  the  veins  which  pass  from  the  head 
down  the  sides  of  the  neck.  These  are  divided,  from, 
their  situation,  into  external  and  internal:  the  exter7ial 
or  superjicial  jugular  vein  receives  the  blood  from  the 
frontal,  angular,  temporal,  auricular,  sublingual,  and 
the  occipital  veins,  whilst  the  infernal  or  dcep-seaied 
receives  the  blood  from  the  lateral  sinusses  of  the  dura 
malcr,  and  from  the  laryngeal  and  pharyngeal  veins. 
Both  the  jugular  veins  unite,  and  form,  with  the  sub- 
clavian vein,  the  vena  cava  superior,  which  terminates 
in  the  superior  part  of  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart. 

JU'JUBES.  SeeJujuBO.!. 

JU'.TUB(E,  (from  the  Arab.),  jujubes;  a  half- 
dried  fruit  of  the  plum  kind,  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  an  olive.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  Rhamnus 
2)hus,  Linn.  This  fruit,  when  in  perfection,  has  an 
•agreeable  sweet  taste,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  where  jujubes  are  common,  they  make  an 
article  of  food  in  their  recent  state,  and  of  medicine 
when  partially  dried. 

JU'LAP,  (from  Julcb,  Pcrs.  which  signifies  a  sweet 
potion),  or  Julkp  ;  an  extemporaneous  form  of  me- 
dicine, composed  of  simple  and  compound  waters, 
sweetened.  It  served  principally  for  a  vehicle  to  other 
forms  not  so  convenient  to  take  alone,  but  modern 
practice  disowns  these  refinements. 

JULY-FLOWERS.    See  Cauyopiivllus  ruber, 

JU'NCUS  ODORA'TUS,  Fcetnayi  cameloruni,  or 
J  uncus  uromaticus ;  camel's  hay,  or  sweet  rush,  the 
Andropogon  schwuanlkus,  Linn.  It  is  imported  into 
this  country  from  1'urkey  and  Arabia.  It  has  an 
agreeable  smell,  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  and  not  un- 
pleasant  taste.    It  was  formerly  employed  as  a  sto- 
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machic  and  deobstruent  remedy,  but  it  is  now  dis- 
used. 

JUNIPER.  See  JuNiPERUs, 
JUNIPER,  GUM.  See  Sandarack. 
JUNI'PERUS,  (from  juvenis,  young,  and  pario, 
to  bring  forth  ;  so  called  because  it  produces  its  young 
berries  while  the  old  ones  are  ripening),  common  ju- 
niper ;  the  Junipcrus  communis,  Linn.  Junipcrus 
foliis  tcrnis  patentibus  mucronatis,  baccis  longionbus. 
Class,  Dioccia.  Order,  Monadelplua.  The  tops  and 
berries  of  this  plant  are  directed  in  the  different 
pharmacopoeias.  The  berries  are  usually  preferred, 
and  these  are  brought  chiefly  from  Holland  and  Italy. 
Of  their  efficacy  as  a  stomachic,  carminative,  diapho- 
retic, and  diuretic,  there  are  several  relations  by  phy- 
sicians of  great  authority  ;  and  medical  writers  have  also 
spoken  of  the  utility  of  the  juniper  in  nephritic  cases, 


uterine  obstructions,  scorbutic  affections,  and  som^r 
cutaneous  diseases.  Dr.  Cullen,  however,  is  backward 
even  in  acknowledging  their  diuretic  qualitj',  and  de- 
precates their  exhibition  in  the  form  of  spirit,  so  fre- 
quent with  the  common  people.  The  British  phar- 
macopceias  direct  the  essential  oil,  and  a  spirituous 
distillation  of  the  berries. 

JUNI'PERUS  COMMUNIS  ;  the  systematic  nams 
of  the  juniper  tree.    See  Juniperus. 

JUNl-'PERUS  LICIA  :  the  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  that  affords  frankincense.    See  Olibanum. 

JUNI'PERUS  SABINE  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  savine  tree.    See  Sabina, 

IVY.    See  IIedera  arbouea. 

IVY,  GROUND.    See  Hedera  terrestris. 

IVY,  GUM.    See  GuMMi  hedera. 

IXINE.  See  Cauliwa  gummifera. 
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.A'JEPUT  OLEUM.    See  Cajeput  oir.. 
KA'LI,  (from  kaliy  Arab.)    The  medicine  so  called 
in  the  British  pharmacopoeias  is  the  vegetable  alkali, 
potass  or  pot-ash.    Sec  Alkai-t,  Barilla,  Natron, 
Pot-ash,  &c. 

KA'LI  ACETA'TUM,  ov  Sal  diu/reticus  ;  a  useful 
diuretic,  deobstruent,  and  eccoprotic  preparation  of 
potass,  prepared  by  adding,  to  one  pound  of  kali, 
four  or  five,  or  as  much  as  will  perfectly  neutralize  it, 
of  distilled  vinegar.  The  salt  is  afterwards  obtained, 
by  evaporating  the  liquid;  and  kept  from  the  air  in  a 
glass  vessel  well  stopped.  In  the  new  chemical  no- 
menclature it  is  called  acetis  potassa.  Externally,  dis- 
solved in  common  vinegar,  it  is  applied  to  inflamma- 
tory swellings  of  the  testicles,  and  as  a  discutient  to 
indolent  tumors.  Internally,  it  is  exhibited  in  phys- 
conia  abdominalis,  pituitous  affections  of  the  primae 
v.ite,  rheumatisms,  dropsies,  icterus,  intermittent  fevers, 
ha-marrhoids,  and  dysuria. 

KA'LI  CITllA'TUM,  a  name  given  by  some  to  the 
saline  liquor  that  is  made  by  saturating  prepared  kali 
with  lemon  juice.  It  is  exhibited  in  most  febrile 
diseases. 

KA'LI  PURUM;  pure  kali  or  caustic  vegetable 
alkali,  the  potassa  of  the  Edinburgh  college.  This 
preparation  of  kali  is  violently'caustic,  and  destroys 
the  living  animal  fibre  with  great  activity.  See  Alkali 
CAUSTIC.  The  water  of  pure  kali,  which  is  made  by 
adding  four  pounds  of  prepared  kali  and  six  of  lime, 
to  four  gallons  of  distilled  water,  is  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  the  residue  afterwards  melted  by  heat,  and 
cast  into  moulds  of  a  proper  .size  and  shape.  This  is 
Sufficiently  pure  for  medical  use,  but  is  not  lit  for  che- 
mical experiments.  We  can,  however,  obtain  it  per- 
fectly pure  by  the  following  process  of  Lowitz :  Eva- 
porate a  solution  of  potass  till  a  thick  pellicle  form  on 
its  surface  ;  allow  it  to  cool  j  separate  all  the  crystals 
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formed,  as  they  consist  of  foreign  salts  :  renew  the 
evaporation  in  an  iron  or  silver  bason  ;  and  remove  the 
pellicles  which  form  on  the  surface  with  an  iron  skim- 
mer, as  long  as  any  appear.  When  the  ebullition 
ceases,  remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  and  agitate  the 
fused  salt  with  an  iron  spatula  while  it xools.  Dissolve 
the  saline  mass  in  twice  its  weight  of  water,  and  eva- 
porate in  a  silver  bason  till  it  begins  to  crystallize.  'J'he 
crystals  are  pure  potass.  The  fluid  which  swims  over 
them  has  a  dark- brown  colour,  and  must  be  poured 
off ;  but  if  kept  in  a  close-stopt  phial,  it  will  deposit 
its  colouring  matter,  and,  by  evaporation,  will  furnish 
more  crystals  of  potass. 

KA'LI  PR.^^PARA'TUM,  formerly  named  Sal  ab. 
s^nihii,  Sal  tarlari,  and  Alkali  vcgetabile  Jixum:  in 
modern  chemistry,  Carbonas  j^otassce  purisaimiis^  the 
alkali  vegelabile  mite  of  the  Dublin  college.  This  pre- 
paration of  potass  is  a  mere  purification  of  the  salt  by 
the  common  process  of  solution  and  evaporation  to 
dryness.  It  is  in  general  use  to  form  the  kali  citratum 
for  the  saline  draughts  given  in  febrile  afl'ections.  It 
is  also  exhibited  with  advantage  in  spasms  of  the  intes- 
tines arising  from  acidity,  in  calculous  complaints,  leu. 
corrhoca,  scrophula,  and  aphthous  affections. 

KA'LI  SULPHURA^'UM.  See  IIepar  suLPiicnrs. 

KA'LI  TARTARISA'TUM,  formerly  named  Tar. 
turum  soliibilc,  Sal  vegefabilis,  and  Alkali  vcgetabile 
tartarisatum.  This  is  made  by  dissolving  one  pound 
of  prepared  kali  in  one  gallon  of  distilled  M  ater ; 
throwing  in  afterwards  three  pounds  of  crystals  of 
tartar,  and  procuring  the  salt,  by  evaporation  and 
chrystallization  in  a  cool  j)lace.  Diuretic,  deobstruent, 
and  eccoprotic  virtues  are  attributed  to  this  prepara- 
tion, which  is  a  tartrite  of  potass,  and  so  named  m 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia.  In  doses  of  a  scruple, 
half  a  drachm,  or  a  drachm,  this  salt  is  a  mild  cool- 
ing aperient :  two  or  three  drachms  commonly  loosen 
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the  belly ;  and  an  ounce  proves  pretty  strongly  purga- 
five.  It  has  been  particularly  recommended  as  a  pur- 
gatiye  for  maniacal  and  melancholic  patients.  It  is  an 
useful  addition  to  the  purgatives  of  the  resinous  kind, 
as  it  promotes  their  operation,  and  at  the  same  time 
tends  to  correct  their  griping  quality. 

KA'LI  VITRIOLA'TUM,  called  also  ^/A:a// ce^e- 
tabile  viiriolaius,  Sal poli/chrestus,  and  Nitrum  vitrio. 
latum.  This  preparation  of  potass  is  called  sulphas 
potassce  in  the  new  chemical  nomenclature,  and  by  the 
Edinburgh  college.  Its  virtues  are  cathartic,  diuretic, 
and  deobstrucnt;  with  which  intentions  it  is  adminis- 
tered in  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  as  constipation, 
suppression  of  the  lochia,  fevers,  jaundice,  dropsies, 
&c.  It  is  made  by  burning  out  the  superfluous  acid  of 
the  salt  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of  nitrous 
acid  :  after  dissolving  this  in  distilled  water,  in  which  it 
should  be  boiled  a  little  while,  it  is  strained,  and  the 
liquor  set  by  to  crystalli2se.  The  Dublin  college  call 
this  preparation  by  the  name  of  Alkali  vegetabile  vi- 
triolatuni.  As  the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  ni- 
trous acid  may  not  always  be  at  hand,  the  Edin- 
burgh  college  have  given  a  receipt  for  making  this  salt, 
by  directly  combining  its  constituents.  It  would  be 
more  economical  to  use  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
in  place  of  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  means  not  only 
an  equally  pure  sulphate  of  potass  may  be  procured  at 
less  expence,  but  also  a  very  pure  carbonate  of  iron. 

Sulphate  of  potass  forms  small  transparent  very  hard 
crystals,  generally  aggregated  in  crusts,  and  permanent 
in  the  air.  It  has  a  bitter  taste,  is  slowly  soluble  in 
water,  requiring  16  parts  at  60**,  and  4  at  212'*.  It  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  decrepitate  on  live  coals,  and  melts 
in  a  red  heat.  It  consists  of  45.2  of  acid,  and  54.8 
of  potass.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  barytic  salts  ;  by 
the  nitrates  and  muriates  of  lime  and  of  strontia  ;  by 
the  tartrites  partially  ;  and  by  the  salts  of  mercury, 
silver,  and  lead. 

KAMSIN,  the  name  of  a  hot  southerly  wind  com- 
mon in  Egypt.  M.  Volney  says,  these  winds  are 
known  in  Egypt  by  the  general  name  of  winds  of  fifty 
days ;  not  that  they  last  so  long  without  intermission, 
but  because  they  prevail  more  frequently  in  the  50  days 
preceding  and  following  the  equinox.  Travellers  have 
mentioned  them  under  the  denomination  of  poisonous 
winds,  or,  more  correctly,  hot  winds  of  the  desert. 
Such,  in  fact,  is  their  quality  ;  and  their  heat  is  some- 
limes  so  excessive,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  idea 
of  its  violence,  without  having  experienced  it;  but  it 
may  be  compared  to  the  heat  of  a  large  oven,  at  the 
moment  of  drawiug  out  the  bread.  When  these  winds 
begin  to  blow,  the  atmosphere  assumes  an  alarming  as- 
pect. The  sky,  at  other  times  so  clear  in  this  climate, 
becomes  dark  and  heavy  ;  the  sun  loses  his  splendour, 
and  appears  of  a  violet  colour ;  the  air  is  not  cloudy, 
but  grey  and  thick,  and  is,  in  fact,  tilled  with  an  ex- 
tremtly  subtile  dust,  which  penetrates  every  where- 
This  wind,  always  light  and  rapid,  is  not  at  first  re- 
markably hot,  but  it  increases  in  heat  in  proportion  as 
it  couiinues.  All  animated  bodies  soon  discover  it  by 
the  change  it  produces  in  them.  The  lungs,  which  a 
too  rarefied  air  no  longer  expands,  are  contractcdj  and 


become  painful.  Respiration  is  short  and  difficult ; 
the  skin  parched  and  dry,  and  the  body  consumed  by 
an  internal  heat.  In  rain  is  recourse  had  to  large 
draughts  of  water ;  nothing  can  restore  perspiration. 
In  vain  is  coolness  sought  for  ;  all  bodies  in  which  it 
is  usual  to  find  it,  deceive  the  hand  that  touches  them. 
Marble,  iron,  water,  notwithstanding  the  sun  no  lon- 
ger appears,  are  hot.  The  streets  are  deserted,  and 
the  dead  silence  of  night  reigns  every  where.  •  The 
inhabitants  of  towns  and  villages  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  houses,  and  those  of  the  desert  in  their  tents 
or  in  wells  dug  in  the  earth,  where  they  wait  the  ter- 
mination of  this  destructive  heat.  It  usually  lasts  three 
days,  but  if  it  exceeds  that  time  it  becomes  insupport- 
able. Woe  to  the  traveller  whom  this  wind  surprises 
remote  from  shelter!  He  must  suffer  all  its  horrible 
effects,  which  sometimes  are  mortal.  The  danger  is 
most  imminent  when  it  blows  in  squalls  ;  for  then  the 
rapidity  of  the  wind  increases  the  heat  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  cause  sudden  death.  This  death  is  a  real  suf- 
focation ;  the  lungs  being  empty  arc  convulsed,  the 
circulation  is  disordered,  and  the  whole  mass  of  blood 
driven  by  the  heart  towards  the  head  and  breast ; 
whence  the  hajmorrhage  at  the  nose  and  mouth,  which 
happens  after  death.  This  wind  is  especially  destruc- 
tive to  persons  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  those  in  whom 
fatigue  has  destroyed  the  tone  of  the  muscles  and  the 
vessels.  The  corpse  remains  a  longtime  warm,  swells, 
turns  blue,  and  soon  becomes  putrid.  These  accidents 
are  to  be  avoided  by  stopping  the  nose  and  mouth  with 
handkerchiefs  ;  an  efficacious  method  likewise  is  that 
practised  by  the  camels.  On  this  occasion  these  ani- 
mals bury  their  noses  in  the  sand,  and  keep  them  there 
till  the  squall  is  over.  Another  quality  of  this  wind  is, 
its  extreme  aridity  ;  which  is  such,  that  water  sprinkled 
on  the  floor  evaporates  in  a  few  minutes.  By  this  ex- 
treme dryness  it  withers  and  strips  all  the  plants  ;  and 
by  exhaling  too  suddenly  the  emanations  from  animal 
bodies,  crisps  the  skin,  closes  the  pores,  and  causes 
that  feverish  heat  which  is  the  constant  effect  of  sup- 
pressed perspiration. 

KA'OLIN,  the  name  of  an  earth  which  is  used  as 
one  of  the  two  ingredients  in  oriental  porcelain.  Some 
of  this  earth  was  brought  from  China,  and  examined 
by  Mr.  Reaumenr.  He  found  that  it  was  perfectly  in- 
fusible by  fire,  and  believed  that  it  is  a  talcky  earth ; 
but  Mr.  Macquer  observes,  that  it  is  more  probably  of 
an  argillaceous  nature,  from  its  forming  a  tenacious 
paste,  with  the  other  ingredient  called  petunse,  which 
has  no  tenacity.  Mr.  Bomaire  says,  that  by  analysing 
some  Chinese  kaolin,  he  found  it  was  a  compound 
earth  consisting  of  clay,  to  which  it  owed  its  tenacity; 
of  calcareous  earth,  which  gave  it  a  mealy  appearance; 
of  sparkling  crystals  of  mica;  and  of  small  gravel,  or 
particles  of  quartz-crystals.  He  says,  that  he  has 
found  a  similar  earth  upon  a  stratum  of  granite,  and 
conjectures  that  it  may  be  a  decomposed  granite.  This 
conjecture  is  the  more  probable,  as  kaolins  are  fre- 
quently found  ill  the  neighbourhood  of  granites. 

KEILL  (James),  an  eminent  physician  and  anato- 
mist; brother  to  John  Keill,  the  celebrated  astronomer 
and  mathematician.    He  was  born  in  Scotland,  about 
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the  year  1673  ;  and,  having  travelled  abroad,  read 
lectures  of  anatomy  with  great  applause  in  the  univer- 
sities of  Oxlord  and  Cambridge,  by  the  latter  of  which 
he  had  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic  conferred  upon 
him.  In  1700  he  settled  in  Northampton,  where  he 
had  considerable  practice  as  a  physician;  and  died  there 
of  a  cancer  in  the  mouth,  in  1719.    He  i)ublished, 

1.  An  English  translation   of  Lemery's  Chemistry. 

2.  An  Account  of  Animal  Secretion,  the  Quantity  of 
Blood  in  the  Human  Body,  and  Muscular  Motion. 

3.  A  Treatise  on  Anatomy.  4.  Several  Pieces  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions, 

KEIRI.  SeeCHEiRi. 

KELP,  the  mineral  alkali  which  is  obtained,  in  this 
and  other  countries,  by  burning  marine  plants.  See 
Barilla. 

KE'RMES,  (from  ckermah,  Arab.),  called  also  Gra- 
num  tinctorium,  and  Coccus  baphica  ;  the  round  red- 
dish coloured  grains,  about  the  size  of  peas,  found  in 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  south  of  France,  adhering  to 
the  branches  of  the  scarlet  oak.  These  are  the  nidus 
of  a  minute  red  animalcule,  the  Coccus  quercus  ilicis. 
Linn.  The  remedy  formerly  called  confectio  alkermesg 
was  prepared  with  these,  and  supposed  to  possess 
great  corroborant  and  astringent  virtues,  but  it  has 
long  been  disused. 

K'ERMES  MINERALIS.  See  Antimonium,  aad 
Hydrosulphuretum  stibii  rubrum. 

KERNEL-WORT.    See  Scrophularia  vulgaris. 

KEYSER'S  PILLS,  a  once  celebrated  mercurial 
medicine,  the  method  of  preparing  which  was  pur- 
chased by  the  French  government,  and  has  since  been 
published  by  M.  Richard.  1.  According  to  Mr. 
Keyser,  the  most  essential  operation,  consists  in  sepa- 
rating the  mercury  very  exactly  from  all  heterogenous 
matter,  by  reducing  it  to  an  aethiops.  This  he  ef- 
fected by  means  of  an  hydraulic  machine  consisting  of 
a  number  of  buckets,  in  which  mercury  was  triturated 
with  water,  till  the  water  acquired  a  black  colour. 
This  water,  upon  standing,  deposited  a  sediment, 
which,  being  dried  by  a  proper  heat,  is  the  sethiops 
required.  2.  The  second  process  consists  in  revivifying 
the  mercury  by  distillation,  in  freeing  it  from  all  oily 
matters  by  means  of  quicklime,  in  detaching  this  quick- 
lime by  repeated  washings,  and  afterwards  in  drying 
it  by  means  of  a  sand  heat.  3.  The  third  operation 
consists  in  the  reduction  of  the  mercury,  purified  by 
this  process,  to  a  red  calx,  by  means  of  heat.  In  con- 
ducting this  operation,  Mr.  Keyser  advises  that  the 
mercury  be  put  into  glass  matrasses,  a  small  quantity 
only  in  each.  For  the  proper  degree  of  heat,  he  di- 
rects those  who  would  practise  the  operation,  to  con- 
sult Lemery  and  other  chemists.  4.  The  fourth  ope- 
ration is,  the  dissolution  of  the  calcined  mercury,  ob- 
tained by  the  former  process,  in  distilled  vinegar,  by 
means  of  triturc.  A  pound  of  this  mercury  may  be 
dissolved  in  eight  pints  of  vinegar,  by  rubbing  it  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  a  mortar,  which  should  be  kept 
solely  for  (hat  purpose.  Care  must  also  be  taken  that 
the  vinegar  be  not  distilled  in  a  metallic  but  in  a  glass 
vessel.  3.  The  fifth  process  consists  in  the  intimate 
mixture  of  this  vinegar,  impregnated  with  mercury. 


with  manna.  Each  pound  of  the  vinegar,  containing 
about  two  ounces  of  mercury,  will  require  two 
pounds  of  manna.  They  must  be  rubbed  together, 
upon  marble  stones,  till  they  acquire  a  uniform  con- 
sistence ;  which  will  be  liquid  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
pass  through  a  hair-doth,  lor  separating  the  impurities 
of  the  manna.  After  being  managed  in  this  manner, 
it  must  be  spread  upon  a  marble  slab,  and  left  to  dry 
there,  without  the  assistance  of  fire,  till  it  acquires 
such  a  consistence  as  not  to  run  oft' upon  the  table  be- 
ing  turned  to  one  side.  It  must  then  be  placed  before 
the  fire,  and  at  the  same  time  moved  from  one  part 
of  the  stone  to  another,  by  means  of  a  knife,  furnished 
with  a  large  pliant  blade.  By  this  means,  it  is  per- 
fectly prepared  for  forming  the  pills.  6.  The  last 
process  consists  in  the  formation  of  the  mass  thus  pre- 
pared into  pills.  These  Mr.  Keyser  made  to  weigh 
either  three  grains  or  a  grain  and  a  half ;  the  first  for 
robust,  the  last  for  delicate  constitutions. 

To  this  account  Mr.  Keyser  has  added  some  reflec- 
tions  by  way  of  supplement.  He  observes,  that,  by 
the  purification  of  the  mercury  from  distillation,  a 
great  quantity  of  heterogeneous  matter  is  separated 
from  it.  This,  however,  by  no  means  frees  it  com- 
pletely from  all  foreign  matter.  And,  as  mercury 
purified,  upon  being  calcined  and  dissolved  in  vege- 
table acid,  is  a  much  more  powerful  medicine  than 
mercury  calcined  without  purification,  he  concludes, 
that  repeated  purifications  would  render  it  still  more 
active.  He  makes  another  remark  respecting  the 
dissolution  of  the  mercurius  calcinatus  in  the  distilled 
vinegar.  He  observes,  that  the  mercury  thus  dis- 
solved,  may  be  made  to  unite  with  running  mercury, 
and  to  form  a  very  singular  product.  He  formerly  ~ 
mentioned,  that  a  pound  of  this  mercurius  calcinatus 
was  to  be  dissolved  in  eight  pints  of  vinegar.  If  to 
this  be  added  two  pounds  of  running  mercury,  and 
the  agitation  continued,  a  substance  will  arise  to  the 
surface  in  the  fotm  of  cream.  This  being  removed  by 
the  assistance  of  a  wooden  spoon,  more  will  continue 
to  rise  as  long  as  the  agitation  is  continued.  The 
cream  being  dried  and  incorporated  with  manna,  in 
the  proportion  of  one  part  of  the  cream  to  eight  of 
manna,  forms  a  very  useful  preparation,  and  is  said  to 
be  an  effectual  remedy  .igainst  recent  venereal  com- 
plaints, particularly  against  chancres. 

M.  Richard  concludes  his  account  of  Kcyser's  pills 
with  observing,  that  he  considers  it  to  be,  without  ex- 
ception, the  most  effectual  remedy  for  the  venereal 
disease  hitherto  discovered.  But  further  trials  of  this 
remedy  do  not  justify  the  sanguine  accounts  of  its  pro- 
perties, though  it  may  succeed  when  some  of  the  other 
mercurial  preparations  have  failed.  The  hydrargyrus 
acetatus  is  considered  as  an  adequate  substitute  for  the 
more  elaborate  form  directed  above.  See  Hydrargy- 
rus ACETATUS. 

KIBES,  a  name  for  chilblains.  See  Chilblains. 
They  affect  the  hands  or  feet,  but  especially  (he  heels, 
and  are  attended  with  inliammation,  heat,  pain,  tu- 
mefaction, and  itching.  They  sometimes  suppurate, 
but  often  go  away  of  themselves  without  breaking,  if 
the  part  be  dcfoaded  from  the  external  cold. 
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KIDNEYS,  renes ;  two  solid  glandular  bodies, 
situated  iu  the  posterior  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen, on  each  side  of  the  lumbar  vertebr<e,  between 
the  last  fal.-e  ribs  and  os  ilium.  The  right  kidney  lies 
under  the  great  lobe  of  the  !ivcr,  and  is  consequently 
lower  than  the  rest,  which  lies  under  the  spleen. 

1.  The  Jigurc  of  tlie  kidneys  resembles  that  of  a 
large  bean,  their  circumference  being  convex  on  one 
5'ide,  and  coucaTC  on  the  other.  The  concave  side  is 
turned  to  the  vertebra;,  and  the  convex  side  the  oppo- 
site vvav.  Their  kngth  answers  to  the  distance  be- 
tween the  last  false  rib  and  os  ilium  ;  they  are  about 
half  as  broad  as  they  are  long,  and  half  as  thick  as 
they  are  broad.  In  each  kidney  we  observe  an  ante- 
rior and  a  posterior  side,  a  superior  and  an  inferior 
extremity,  a  great  and  small  curvature,  and  a  con- 
Tesity  and  concavity.  The  posterior  portion  is  broader 
than  the  anterior  or  foreside ;  and  the  upper  extremity 
is  a  little  broader  and  more  incurvated  than  the  lower. 
The  depression  in  the  small  curvature  is  oblong  and 
uneven,  resembling  a  sinus,  surrounded  by  several 
tubercles  ;  and,  as  it  is  turned  a  little  toward  the 
foreside,  this  side  is  something  narrower  than  the 
other. 

2.  The  descending  aorta  and  inferior  vena  cava  lie 
between  the  kidneys,  close  to  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
bras and  to  each  other ;  the  artery  being  on  the  left 
side,  and  the  vein  on  the  right.  The  renal  artery 
commonly  comes  from  the  side  of  the  aorta  under  the 
superior  mesenteric  artery :  that  of  the  Itft  side  has 
its  origin  a  little  higher  and  further  back  than  that  of 
the  right  side;  and  both  having  passed  over  almost  at 
right  angles,  enter  the  sinus  of  the  kidney,  and  divide 
into  many  branches,  which  subdivide  into  many 
others  still  smaller.  The  renal  veins  have  less  vari- 
ety than  the  arteries.  It  is  seldom  we  find  more  than 
one  on  each.  From  each  kidney  several  branches  pro- 
coed,  which  soon  unite  to  form  a  trunk,  which  ends  in 
the  vena  cava.  These  vessels  were,  by  the  ancients, 
termed  the  emulgent  arteries  and  veins,  and  they  fre- 
quently go  under  those  names  at  present. 

The  artery  and  vein  are  not  of  an  equal  length,  and 
the  ditference  depends  on  the  situation  of  the  aorta 
and  vena  cava  ;  for  the  left  renal  artery  is  shorter  than 
the  right,  because  the  aorta  lies  nearest  the  left  kid- 
ney ;  and  the  left  renal  vein  is  longer  than  the  right, 
because  the  vena  cava  lies  furthest  from  the  left  kid- 
ney. These  vessels  are  likewise  disposed  in  such  a 
manner,  as  that  the  veins  lie  more  anteriorly  than  the 
arteries :  because  the  aorta  lies  close  to  the  spina 
dor;i :  whereas  the  vena  cava,  which  perforates  the 
diaphragm  at  some  distance  from  the  vertebra;,  does 
not  join  them  till  after  it  has  given  off  the  renal 
veins. 

3.  Each  artery  is  surrounded  by  a  nervous  net- 
work called  plexus  renalis ;  which  furnishes  a  great 
number  of  filaments  to  the  kidneys,  that  come  partly 
from  the  semilunar  ganglions  of  the  two  great  synvpa- 
thetic  nerves,  and  partly  from  the  plexus  hepaticiis 
and  splenicus.  This  renal  plexus  sends  likewise  some 
filaments  round  the  renal  veins. 

4.  The  kidneys  are  surrounded  by  the  membrana  adi- 


po.^a,  a  very  loose  membranous  and  cellular  coverings 
which  was,  for  a  long  time,  improperly  taken  for  a 
duplicature  of  the  peritonaeum.  This  last,  however, 
covers  only  the  foreside  of  the  kidneys,  and  conse- 
qnently  they  lie  without  the  peritoneum,  because  the 
portion  of  that  membrane  which  covers  them  cannot 
be  considered  as  an  entire  coat.  The  only  common 
coat  they  have,  therefore,  is  the  cellular  substance, 
■which  likewise  invests  the  renal  arteries  and  veins. 

The  proper  membrane  of  the  kidneys  is  strong  and, 
dense,  and  adheres  very  closely  to  their  surface  ;  for 
it  penetrates  everywhere  by  numerous  elongations  into 
their  substance,  from  which  it  cannot  be  separated 
without  tearing.  The  external  surface  of  this  lamina 
is  very  smooth,  polished,  and  shining  ;  and  it  renders 
the  whole  surface  of  the  kidney  very  even  and  uniform 
in  adults.  In  children,  this  convex  surface  is  in  a 
degree  divided  into  several  lobes  and  tubercles  ;  and 
in  grown  persons  we  sometimes  observe  the  same  in- 
equalities. 

The  blood-vessels  having  entered  the  kidneys,  are 
ramified  every  way ;  and  these  ramifications  send  out 
other  capillary  branches,  which  penetrate  all  the  Avay  to 
the  surface,  where  they  appear  like  irregular  stars 
and  furnish  the  proper  membrane  of  the  kidneys. 
Sometimes  these  two  ramifications  extend  to  the  mem. 
brana  adiposa,  and  communicate  there  with  the  arte- 
riae  and  venae  adiposas.  The  adipose  coat,  which  like- 
wise invests  the  great  vessels  till  their  entry  into  the 
kidneys,  does  not  seem  to  accompany  them  any  fur- 
ther, but  terminates  at  the  sinus,  in  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  ramificatious. 

5,  With  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  kidneys,  we 
may  distinguish  in  them  three  kinds  of  substance:  an 
exterior  one,  which  is  the  cortical ;  a  middle  sub- 
stance, which  is  medullary  and  radiated  ;  and  an  inner 
substance,  which  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  second, 
and  terminates  on  the  inside  by  papillse,  for  which 
reason  it  goes  under  the  name  of  papillaris.  These 
three  substances  may  be  seen  distinctly  in  a  kidney 
cut  into  two  equal  parts,  through  the  great  cur- 
vature. 

Inflammation,  and  our  fine  injections,  discover  an 
infinity  of  small  capillary  vessels,  which  run  in  various 
directions  between  and  round  the  different  portions  of 
the  cortical  substance  :  and,  by  the  help  of  a  micro- 
scope, we  see  likewise  great  numbers  of  small  red 
corpuscles  more  or  less  round,  and  disposed  almost 
like  bunches  of  currants.  The  other  two,  viz.  the 
medullary  or  striated,  and  the  papillary  substances, 
are  really  but  one  and  the  same  mass,  of  a  more  red 
colour  ;  the  convex  side  of  which  rises  in  several  places 
into  narrow  tubercles,  lodged  in  the  same  number  of 
cavities  or  depressions.  The  radiated  stria;  are  after- 
wards continued  to  the  papillary  portion  ;  and  the 
papillae  form,  in  some  measure,  so  many  centres  of 
these  radii,  opposite  to  the  tubercles.  The  medullary 
substance  is  likewise  distinguished  from  the  cortical, 
by  the  arterial  and  venal  arches,  which  send  capillary 
ramifications  on  all  hands;  and  its  colour  is  more  or 
less  red. 

Thepapillsej  which  are  a  continuation  of  the  me- 
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dnllarr  sabiUnce.  as  has  been  said,  are  often  a  little 
paler  than  that  substance.  Thej  are  ten  or  tweUe  in 
number,  Tcry  distinct  from  each  other,  reierabHng  the 
same  number  of  cones,  with  Tery  broad  bases  aud  ob- 
tuse apices.  At  the  point  of  each  papilla  we  see,  in  a 
slight  depres-ion,  sereral  Tery  small  holes,  through 
which  little  drop^  may  be  perceired  to  mn  when  the 
papillae  are  compressed.  These  are  little  drops  of 
nrine,  which,  being  filtered,  partly  in  the  cortical, 
part'y  in  the  medollary  or  tubular  substance,  af:er- 
wardi  pass  through  the  substance  of  the  papillte.  and 
are  discharged  by  these  orifices. 

6.  Each  papil.a  lies  in  a  kind  of  membranous  calyx 
or  infundibulum.  which  opens  into  a  common  caritr, 
called  the  pehis.  This  pelvb  is  membranous,  being  of 
the  same  structure  with  the  calices,  of  which  it  is  a 
continuation :  and  its  caxity  in  man  is  not  uniform, 
but  distingubhed  into  three  portions,  each  of  which 
contains  a  certain  number  of  infundibnla  or  calices, 
together  with  the  papillae  which  lie  therein  :  and  some- 
times we  find  two  or  three  papillae  in  the  same  infun- 
dibalum. 

At  the  place  where  these  infundibnla  snrronnd  the 
bases  of  the  papi!ls»  they  send  productions  into  the 
medullary  or  radiated  substance  of  the  kidney,  which 
accompany  the  blood-TCSsels,  and  ser^^efor  capsules  or 
Taginae  to  all  the  xascular  arches,  both  arterial  and 
renal,  and  to  their  different  ramidcations,  quite  through 
the  cortical  substance,  and  as  far  as  the  surface  of  the 
kidney. 

After  the  infundibnla  have  contracted,  in  a  conical 
form,  round  the  apices  of  the  papillae,  each  of  thera 
forms  a  small  short  tube  or  gallet,  which  uniting  at  dif- 
ferent distances  along  the  bottom  of  the  sinus  of  the 
kidney,  form  three  large  lube^  that  go  out  from  the 
sinus,  in  an  oblique  direction  from  aboTe  downwards, 
and  immediately  afterwards  unite  into  one  trunk,  which 
is  called  the  ureter.    ?ee  URErms. 

The  kidneys  are  subject  to  Tarions  diseases,  but  par- 
ticularly to  inGammaiion  and  calculL  See  the  articles 
Calccli:?  and  X efup.ttis. 

KIKEKUXEMALO  ;  a  pare  resin,  rery  similar 
to  copa!.  but  of  a  more  beautiful  whiteness  and  trans- 
parency. It  is  brought  from  Amerira,  where  it  is 
said  to  be  used  medicinally  in  the  cure  of  hysterics, 
teranus.  ice.  It  forms  the  most  beaatifal  of  all  Tar- 
nishes. ' 

KI  XA  KI'XA.    See  CixcHoyA. 

KlO»0,  (kino.  lod.)  :  also  called  G^Mn»w!i  ffamW- 
ense,  and  Gummi  rulrum  astringens  Gambiense. 
The  tree  from  which  this  resin  is  obtained,  though 
not  botanically  ascertained,  is  known  to  grow  on  the 
banks  of  the  rirer  Gambia,  in  Africa.  On  wounding 
its  birk,  the  fluid  kino  immediately  i>Sdes  drop  by  drop; 
and  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  is  formed  into  hard  masses. 
It  is  Tcry  like  the  resin  called  sanguis  draconis  ;  and  is 
much  redder,  more  firm,  resinous,  and  astringent 
than  catechu.  Dr.  A.  Duncan  says  he  has  found  in 
commerce  three  kinds  of  iLino,  easily  distinguished  by 
their  external  characters.  1.  In  Tery  small  black 
iragnients.  perfect'y  opaque,  without  smell,  crackling 
uadcr  the  teeth  when  chewed,  not  coloaring  the  sallra, 


after  some  time  imparling  only  a  slight  astringent  ta<fe, 
not  fusible,  and  difficultly  reduced  to  powder:  the  pow- 
der a  dark  chocolate  brown.  This,  although  longest 
known  in  commerce,  does  not  seem  to  be  that  de- 
scribed by  Fothergiil  as  the  produce  of  the  Pau  de 
Sangue.  2.  A  species  imported  in  large  fragments,  on 
some  of  which  the  impression  of  the  Tessel  in"o  which 
it  had  been  received  whi'e  Snid,  and  in  which  it  had 
hardened,  is  evident.  The  colour  of  thLs  is  Tery  dark 
brown,  its  fracture  resinous,  and  appearance  homogene- 
ous, with  small  air  babbles :  in  very  thin  splinters,  trans- 
parent, and  of  a  ruby  red  colour,  crackling  under  the 
teeth  when  chewed.  The  taste  is  at  first  somewhat  acid, 
but  afterwards  becomes  considerably  bitter  and  astrin- 
gent, succeeded  by  a  pccn'iar  sweetness,  infusible  and 
friable  :  the  powder  a  reddish  brown.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  extract  of  the  Coccoloba  urifera,  and  itidecd  ex- 
actly resembles  specimens  certainly  known  to  be  sach- 
3.  A  sort  in  dark  brown  masses  of  rarions  sizes,  either 
smooth  or  rounded  on  the  surface,  or  in  fragnicnts  of- 
ten coTered  with  a  reddish  brown  powder ;  its  fracture- 
resinous  and  Tery  unequal,  appearance  sotnetimes  ho- 
mogeneous, but  more  commonly  heterogeneous,  mixed 
with  bits  of  twigs,  leaves.  &c.  splinters  transparent- 
ruby  red,  no  smell,  scarcely  crackling  under  ti:e 
teeth,  but  Sometimes  gritty  irom  the  accidental  mix- 
ture of  sand,  taste  siir>ply  astringent,  succecilcd  bj" 
sweetness,  and,  when  long  chewed,  a  poriioa  adhens 
to  the  teeth  :  infusible  and  friable  :  powdered,  a  reddish 
brown.  This.  Dr.  Duncan  says,  is  certainly  obtained 
from  the  Eucali/ptus  re.inifcTa.  or  brown  gum  tree  of 
New  South  Wales.  Kino  is  now  in  common  use,  and 
is  the  most  effi^cacious  regetuble  astringent,  or  styptic, 
in  the  materia  medica. 

KIRSTEXIU5  (Peter),  professor  of  physic  at  Up- 
sal,  and  physician-extraordinary  to  the  qnecn  of  Swe- 
den, \*ai  bom  at  Breslaw  in  1577.  Besides  the  dead 
languages,  he  applied  himscif  to  the  study  of  Arabic  ; 
and  not  on'y  read  Avicenna.  but  also  Mesne,  Rha- 
sii,  Avenzoa.-.  Albukasis.  and  Averrhoes-  He  risiteJ 
Spain,  Italy,  England,  and  did  not  return  home  from 
his  travels  till  after  seven  years,  when  he  was  chosen 
by  the  magistrates  of  Breslaw  to  have  the  direction  of 
their  college  and  schools,  but  through  sickness,  as 
well  as  disgust,  was  obliged  to  resign  theoi.  He  then 
applied  himself  chieny  to  the  practice  of  physic,  anJ 
went  wi:h  his  family  into  Prussia,  where  he  obtained 
the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the  chancellor  Oxenstiem, 
whom  he  accompanied  into  Sweden,  and  was  there 
made  professor  of  physic  in  the  titiiTersiry  of  Upsal, 
and  physician  to  the  queen.  He  died  in  1640.  It  Is 
said  in  his  epitaph,  that  he  understood  26  languages.. 
He  wrote  many  works ;  among  which  are.  1.  Liber  ss- 
cundus  Canonis  Azicenins.  ii,'fis  jlrabids.  ex  M^S. 
editu!.  et  ad  -erbum  in  Latinum  tratulatus^  in  fcllo. 
2.  De  vero  usu  et  abusu  Medtdna.  S.  Grammatica  Ara~ 
bica,  folio.  4.  Vifce  quaiuor  Ezangelisiantm.  ex 
aniiquisfimo  codice  MS.  Arabico  erutce.  in  folio.  5 . 
Notes  in  Evaageiium  S.  Matthsi.  ex  coUatiors^  feituarn 
Arabicormij  Syriacorum,  ^gjrpiiacofux.  Gracomm^ 
3f  Latinorum,  in  folio.  &c.  This  celebrated  man 
should  not  be  confoanded  with  George  KentcmaSj 
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another  iearncd  physician  and  naturalist,  who  was 
born  at  Stettin,  and  died  in  1660. 

KNEE,  (genu,  from  yovu,  ■jta.pa.To  ei;  yr^v  vsveiv ; 
because  by  it  the  body  is  bowed  towards  the  earth)  ; 
the  articulation  of  the  thigh  with  the  leg  bone.  The 
joint  of  the  knee  being  a  ginglymus  joint,  admits, 
consequently,  of  only  flexion  and  extension,  except 
when  it  is  bent,  and  then  it  will  allow  of  a  small  ro- 
tation by  the  ligaments  being  relaxed.  This  joint  is 
made  up  of  the  femur,  patella,  and  tibia ;  the  fibula 
does  not  reach  the  joint,  and  therefore  has  no  part  in 
its  composition.  The  patella  in  extension  is  drawn  up, 
in  flexion  it  is  pulled  down.  Under  the  ligament  of 
the  patella  is  a  sacculus  mucosus  ;  secreting  a  fluid  very 
like  the  synovia.  The  strength  of  this,  as  of  all 
joints  of  the  ginglymus  kind,  is  on  each  side.  The 
capsular  ligament  is  large,  and  admits  of  the  collection 
of  a  fluid  within  the  joint ;  in  which  case  the  swelling 
appears  above  and  on  each  side  the  patella,  but  chiefly 
above,  on  account  of  the  ligaments  being  thinner 
there.  What  is  called  the  synovial  gland.  Dr.  Hunter 
concludes  is  not  one  :  because,  in  general,  he  thinks 
that  there  are  no  such  gland's  ;  and  that  this,  like  all 
the  rest  called  synovial,  is  mere  fat:  and  that  what  is 
called  synovia,  is  secreted  here,  and  in  all  the  other 
joints,  by  the  vessels  of  that  vascular  membrane 
covering  the  cartilages,  and  this  fatty  substance  under 
the  internal  lamen  of  the  capsular  ligament  of  each 
joint.  Besides  the  capsular  ligament,  there  are  tzvo 
others  covering  the  posterior  parts  of  the  condyles  of 
the  femur,  and  fixed  into  the  head  of  the  tibia,  be- 
tween its  two  cavities.  These  ligaments  are  stretched 
when  the  leg  rs  extended,  and  relaxed  when  the  leg  is 
bent ;  at  which  time  they  allow  a  little  lateral  mo- 
tion of  the  joint  by  their  being  relaxed.  Between  the 
tibia  and  femur  are  two  semilunar  cartilages  :  these  are 
thick  on  their  external  edges,  and  thin  in  their  centre. 
They  are  tied  to  the  tubercle  by  their  horns  ;  and 
alter  their  figure  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
bones,  to  make  the  shape  of  one  correspond  to  that 
of  the  other. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  pieces  of  cartilage,  or  of 
bone  covered  by  cartilage,  are  found  loose  in  the  cavity 
of  the  joint  of  the  knee.  These  are  of  different 
sizes  :  some  of  them  are  as  large  as  common  garden 
beans.  They  are  generally  flat,  or  oblong,  having  their 
edges  rounded.  It  is  seldom  that  there  are  more  than 
one  of  these  loose  cartilages  in  a  joint ;  but  sometimes 
there  are  two.  Some  surgeons  have  formerly  con- 
sidered them  as  belonging  to  the  patella ;  and  that, 
like  the  ossa  triquetra  in  tlie  skull,  they  owed  their 
origin  to  distinct  points  of  ossification.  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank  found  one  entirely  cartilaginous,  and  another, 
which,  though  bone  covered  by  cartilage,  was  formed 
on  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  this  convinced  him  of 
his  mistake.  In  the  last-mentioned  case,  there  was  a 
cavity  in  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  corresponding 
to  the  loose  bone,  showing  that  they  had  been  coiu 
nccted  with  one  another ;  though,  as  both  surfaces 
Averc  nearly  smooth,  the  msinner  of  their  connection 
was  not  evident.  lie  supposes  that,  during  (heir 
growing,  these  cartilages  and  bones  are  connected  to 


the  neighbouring  parts  by  vessels ;  arjd  that,  when 
either  their  determined  growth  is  finished,  or  their 
size  is  too  large  for  the  easy  motion  oi  tiie  joint,  they 
become  loose.  When  they  are  detached,  the  synovia, 
from  the  irritation  they  induce,  is  secrete  J  in  greater 
quantity ;  the  capsular  ligament  becomes  distended, 
the  knee  appears  swelled,  a  degree  of  stiffness  takes 
place  in  the  motion  of  the  joint,  with  more  or  less  of 
external  inflammation.  There  is  also  the  distinct  feel 
of  a  fluid  underneath ;  and  the  loose  bit  of  carti- 
lage gets  frequently  above  the  condyles  of  the  femur, 
on  the  out  or  inside  of  the  knee,  and  may  be  laid  hold 
of  with  the  thumb  and  finger  through  the  integuments. 
When  the  patient  has  walked  much,  the  synovia  is 
sensibly  increased,  and,  on  remaining  more  quiet  for 
two  or  three  days,  is  as  sensibly  diminished.  The 
symptoms  are  sometimes  so  mild  as  not  to  need  an 
operation,  but  at  other  times  it  is  the  only  expedient 
for  relief. 

Much  seems  to  depend  on  the  surgeon,  whether  this 
operation  shall  be  a  dangerous  one  or  not.  Mr.  John 
Hunter  recommends  the  removing  them  by  incision ;  but 
thinks  the  particular  spot  where  the  operation  is  to  be 
performed,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  operating,  deserve 
the  greatest  attention.  There  is  a  part  within  the 
cavity  of  the  joint  of  the  kn^e,  which  receives  the 
basis  of  the  patella  during  the  extension  of  the  leg. 
It  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  ceilnlar  membrane 
than  capsular  ligament,  and  lies  under  the  lower  ex- 
tremities of  the  vasti  and  cruroeus  muscles,  before  they 
arc  inserted  into  the  patella.  Mr.  Hunter  proposes  to 
lay  hold  of  the  cartilage  or  bone,  and  cut  down 
upon  them  at  this  place ;  the  incision,  he  thinks, 
should  be  no  larger  than  just  to  allow  of  their  being 
easily  thrust  out.  A  stitch  or  two  is  then  to  be  passed 
through  the  divided  integuments,  and  the  lips  of  the 
wound,  by  these  means,  are  to  be  brought  together. 
These  stitches,  however,  must  not  pass  info  the  cavity 
of  the  joint :  instead  of  uniting  the  parts  in  this  case, 
they  would  act  as  setons,  and  produce  inflammation  in 
place  of  preventing  it.  To  be  convinced  of  this  last 
position,  he  refers  to  the  introduction  of  a  seton  into 
the  tunica  vaginalis  testis,  for  the  radical  cure  of  the 
hydrocele.  The  aim  of  the  surgeon  then  is,  if  pos- 
sible, to  heal  the  wound  by  the  first  intention.  A 
piece  of  sticking  plaster,  with  proper  bandage  and 
position  of  the  joint,  may  even  make  stitches  in  the 
integuments  unnecessary.  Mr.  Hunter  has  noticed  six 
or  seven  cases  in  which  these  cartilages  were  removed 
by  excision,  though  not  just  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended :  all  of  them,  except  one,  did  well.  The 
operation  in  this  one  was  attended  with  great  inflam- 
mation, and  followed  by  an  anchylosis  of  the  joint. 
Other  instances  of  failure  we  have  heard  of ;  but,  it  must 
be  observed,  that  there  are  constitutions  where  any 
wound,  much  more  a  penetrating  wound  into  the 
cavity  of  the  joint  of  the  knee,  will  be  attended  with 
danger.  The  circumstances  which  the  operator  has 
most  to  avoid,  Mr.  Hunter  asserts,  are  the  exposing 
the  cavity  of  the  joint  too  much  ;  lacerating  or  bruising 
of  the  capsular  ligament ;  not  properly  closing  the 
orifice  in  the  integuments;  or  employing  a  blunt  or 
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dirfy  iusfrumcnt  in  the  dividing  tliem.  All  or  any  of 
these  circumstances,  he  thinks,  will  produce  intiam- 
mation  in  the  joint,  and  render  the  operation  exceed- 
ingly dangerous.  But  in  tolerably  sound  constitutions, 
the  operation  now  recommended,  perlormed  with  the 
necessary  precautions,  he  is  convincs-d,  is  as  safe  a 
one  as  most  operations  in  surge  y.  When  the  cavity 
of  the  joint  has  inflamed,  the  danger,  he  owns,  is 
Tery  great.  Ligament  and  cartilage,  the  substances 
composing  joints,  have  fewer  vessels  than  any  other 
parts  perhaps  of  an  animal  body;  they  inflame,  sup- 
purate, or  to  through  the  usual  processes  of  parts 
under  irritation,  with  greater  difficulty;  and,  when 
they  have  gone  through  them,  the  consequences  are 
generally  destructive  of  the  ordinary  intentions  of 
these  processes ;  the  joint  anchyloses,  and  is  destroyed 
instead  of  being  recovered.    The  irritation,  mean. 


while,  attending  such  fruitless  processes,  generally 
proves  fatal  in  consequence  of  hectic.    Sec  Hectic. 

KNEE-HOLLY.    See  Ruscus. 

KUNCKEL  (John),  a  celebrated  Saxon  chemist, 
born  in  the  duchy  of  Sleswick,  in  1630.  He  became 
chemist  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburgh,  and  Charles  IL  king  of  Swed.  n,  who 
gav.i  him  the  title  ot  Counsellor  in  metals,  and  letters 
of  nobility,  with  the  surname  of  Louwensteing.  He 
employed  50  years  in  chemistry;  in  which,  by  the  help 
of  the  furnace  of  a  glass-house  which  he  had  under 
his  care,  he  made  several  discoveries,  particularly  of 
th  J  ph  -sphorus  of  urine.  He  died  in  Sweden  in  1702  ; 
and  left  many  works,  some  in  German,  and  others  in 
Latin  ;  among  which,  that  intitled  Obsenmtiones  Che- 
micce,  and  the  "  Art  of  making  Glass,"  printed  at 
Paris  in  1752,  are  the  most  esteemed. 
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liLdA''BIA,  the  lips ;  all  the  loose  parts  of  the  face 
before  the  gums.  The  red  part  is  caWeA.  prolabium. 
When  the  cuticle  is  taken  oft",  there  is  a  villous  sur- 
face, as  in  the  glaus  penis. 

LA'BIA  PUDENDI ;  the  exterior  female  privities. 
They  are  situated  on  the  fore  part  of  the  pubis ;  ex- 
tending downwards  under  the  edge  of  the  ossa  pubis, 
whose  symphisis  is  exactly  intermediate.  They  are 
prominent,  thicker  at  their  superior  part,  and  unite 
below  at  the  perineum.  They  are  composed  of  cel- 
lular membrane,  and  fat.  They  have  a  red  mucous 
surface  within,  like  that  of  the  mouth  ;  and  outwardly 
are  covered  witli  hair  at  the  age  of  puberty. 

LABIA'LES  ARTERIiE.    See  Maxillaris  Ar. 

TERIA. 

LABIA'TUS,  in  botany,  labiate,  or  lip-shaped, 
a  term  applied  to  a  flower.  It  is  a  raonopetalous  co- 
rolla, with  a  narrow  tubular  basis,  expanding  at  the 
top  in  one  entire,  or  in  two  lips.  Linuasus  uses  the 
term  ringens ;  including  under  it  both  labiate  and 
personate  flowers.  This  creates  confusion,  which 
Martin  says  woujdbe  avoided,  if  we  might  put  labiate 
for  an  irregular  mor^opetalous  corolla  with  two  lips; 
appropriating  the  term  ringens  to  such  as  have  the 
lips  gaping  and  open,  and  personate  to  such  as  have 
them  closed.  Sometimes  the  upper  lip  is  wanting,  and 
then  the  style  and  chives  supply  its  place,  as  in  the 
grourid-pine,  buguis,  &c.  Some  botanists  call  this 
an  iinilabiate  Jiower.  In  some  species,  the  upper  lip 
is  turned  upwards,  as  in  the  ground-ivy  ;  but  most 
commonly  the  upper  lip  is  convex  above,  or  turns  the 
hollow  part  down  to  the  under  lip  ;  in  this  way  repre- 
senting a  helmet,  whence  they  have  been  called  galeate, 
cucullate,  and  galericulate  flowers. 

LABORATORY,  or  Elaboratory,  the  work- 
house of  the  chemists,  or  the  place  where  they  per- 
form  their  operations ;  where  their  furnaces  are  built, 
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their  vessels  kept,  &c.  But  in  general  the  term  labd^ 
ratory  is  applied  to  any  other  place  where  experiments 
in  the  arts  are  performed. 

LABOUR,  the  act  of  parturition,  or  child-birth. 
In  the  science  of  Midwifery,  labours  are  divided  into 
three  classes  ;  natural,  laborious,  and  preternatural. 
In  whatever  manner  the  head  of  the  child  presents, 
where  the  delivery  at  full  time  is  performed  by  nature, 
the  labour  is,  with  great  propriety,  called  natural ; 
when  the  birth  is  protracted  beyond  the  usual  time,  or 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  extraordinary  as- 
sistance, it  is  deemed  laborious;  and  preternatural, 
when  any  other  part  but  the  head  presents. 

By  whatever  power  the  uterus  is  enlarged,  when 
any  further  increase  is  prevented,  a  stimulus  to  con- 
traction must  ensue ;  by  this  means  an  uneasy  sensa- 
tion is  excited,  which  must,  in  the  woman,  produce 
an  effort  to  procure  relief;  and  thus  arise  the  true 
labour  pains,  which  at  first  are  light  and  of  short  du- 
ration, a  considerable  remission  intervening.  The  pe- 
riods of  recurrence  soon  become  more  frequent :  the 
pains  acquire  an  increased  force,  producing  more  and 
more  change  on  the  os  uteri ;  which,  yielding  to  the 
impelling  cause,  gradually  opens  and  expands ;  till  at 
length  it  becomes  completely  dilated,  the  membranes 
protruded  and  ruptured,  and  the  child,  by  the  expul- 
sive force  of  the  uterus,  assisted  by  that  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  muscles,  is  thus  pushed  along 
and  delivered. 

The  symptoms  of  approaching  labour  are,  the  sub- 
siding of  the  abdominal  tumor  :  hence,  a  discharge  of 
mucus  from  the  vagina,  sometimes  tinged  Avith  blood  ; 
insontinency,  or  suppression  of  the  urine;  tenesmus; 
pains  of  the  belly,  loins,  and  about  the  region  of  the 
pubes ;  restlessness,  hot  and  cold  tits,  &c.  Spu- 
rious pains  are  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  those 
of  genuine  labour.    The  former  arise  from  the  stretch- 
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ing  of  (he,u(crus,  and  its  pressure  on  the  neighbour- 
ing par's,  or  from  costiveiicss.  They  are  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  latter  by  the  following  symptoms:  . 
They  are  most  troublesome  towards  the  evening,  in- 
Ciease  in  the  night,  and  abate  through  the  day  :  they 
are  more  trilling  and  irregular  than  true  uterine  pains  ; 
the  uterine  orifice  is  not  ailectcd  ;  and  there  is  no  in- 
creased How  of  mucus  from  the  parts.  True  pains 
begin  about  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  strike  forward 
towards  the  pubes,  and  down  the  thighs:  they  return 
at  regular  periods;  there  is  a  copious  discharge  of 
mucus  from  the  vagina ;  the  os  uteri  gradually  opens, 
and  can  be  felt  to  dilate  in  time  of  pain  ;  while  the 
membranous  bag,  in  a  tense  state,  forcibly  pushes 
against  the  finger. 

The  event,  in  labour,  is  so  precarious,  that  no 
certain  judgment  ca,n  be  formed  from  almost  any 
symptoms,  till  the  labour  itself  be  considerably  ad- 
vanced. A  prognosis  in  general  is  chiefly  (o  be 
formed  from  the  age,  state  of  health,  and  tempera- 
ment of  the  patient ;  from  the  force,  duration,  and 
recurrence  of  the  pains;  and  from  their  effect  on  the 
titcrine  orifice  :  from  the  time  of  the  rupture  of  the 
membranes ;  from  the  general  make  and  form  of  the 
woman,  but,  in  particular,  of  that  of  the  pelvis;  from 
the  bulk  and  position  of  the  child,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  method  of  delivery,  and  position 
of  the  woman,  this  has  been  difl'erent  in  different  ages, 
and  in  ditferent  countries.  The  chief  thing,  however, 
is  to  guard  against  cold  and  fatigue,  observing  that  the 
■woman  be  placed  in  the  most  favourable  posture  for 
supporting  the  back,  for  the  action  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  Sec.  and  most  convenient  for  the  necessary 
assistance.  Till  the  labour  is  considerably  advanced, 
she  may  be  indulged  in  whatever  posture  is  most  agree- 
able; after  which  the  bed  or  couch  is  the  most  proper. 

With  regard  to  assistance  in  natural  parturition,  the 
accoucheur  for  the  most  part  has  little  to  do,  till  the 
membranes  are  ruptured,  and  the  head  in  pcrina;o. 
In  time  of  labour,  the  woman  should  be  kept  very 
cool,  and  every  means  of  being  overheated  should  be 
avoided.  She  should  be  put  to  bed  in  proper  ti.ne, 
placed  on  her  side  or  back,  with  her  head  and 
shoulders  a  little  raised,  a  cloth  tied  to  the  bed-post, 
or  held  by  an  assistant,  to  support  her  hands  in  time 
of  pain,  and  her  feet  resting  against  a  foot-board  : 
her  knees  should  be  drawn  up  towards  the  belly,  and 
a  folded  pillow  put  between  them.  All  efforts  to  press 
or  strain,  except  what  nature  excites,  are  improper^ 
hurtful,  and  should  be  avoided  :  the  membjant>fi,  if 
possible,  ought  not  to  be  ruptured  till  they  almost 
protrude  at  the  os  externum  ;  the  pcrinajum  must  be 
lubricated  when  formed  into  a  tumor,  and  carefully 
su^^ported  while  overstretched  ;  for  this  purpose,  a 
cloth,  Gmoothly  folded,  should  be  applied  over  the  part, 
to  enable  the  acfoucheur  to  have  a  firmer  hold.  This 
is  an  important  part  of  his  office,  and  must  be  attended 
to  with  the  strictest  care.  From  the  time  this  protru- 
sion begins  to  form  till  the  head  of  the  child  be  com- 
jpletcly  delivered,  the  pcrina;uni  niust  be  carefully  pre- 
served by  the  palm  of  the  hand  firmly  applied  against 
itj,  which  should  be  carried  backwards  in  a  direction 


towards  the  anus,  and  kept  so  during  every  pain. 
Thus  the  miserable  consequences  will  be  prevented  to 
which  the  neglect  of  this  pressure  exposes  ;  for  by 
this  support  the  overstretching  of  the  perinaeum  will 
be  greatly  lessened,  the  part  will  dilate  gently  and 
gradually,  the  vertex  will  easily  slip  from  under  the 
pubes,  and  the  forehead  will  rise  from  under  the 
peiinaeum  in  a  safe,  slow,  and  gentle  manner.  The 
perinaeum  must  now  be  released,  by  cautiously  sliding 
it  over  the  face  and  chin  of  the  child  ;  and  this  ought 
to  be  made  further  sure  of,  by  passing  a  finger  under 
it  round  and  round.  After  the  head  has  thus  mechani- 
cally advanced  through  the  pelvis  and  vagina,  a  pain 
or  two  must  be  waited  for,  when  in  like  manner  the 
body  will  follow  ;  nothing  more  being  necessary  than 
to  support  the  child  while  it  is  gradually  pushed  for- 
wards by  the  expulsive  force  of  the  natural  pains. 

Wben  the  child  has  cried,  and  the  change  in  the 
circulation  freely  taken  place,  the  funis  umbilicalis 
must  be  tied  and  divided,  the  infant  must  be  wrapped 
in  a  warm  receiver,  and  given  to  the  nurse  to  be  washed 
and  dressed.  The  parts  of  the  woman  must  now  be 
gently  wiped,  a  warm  soft  cloth  must  be  applied,  and 
a  proper  time  waited  for  the  separation  of  tiie  pla- 
centa. 

This  last  is  also  the  work  of  nature,  and  seldom  re- 
quires  more  force  to  bring  it  along  than  if  it  lay  en. 
tirely  loose  within  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.  Thus,  in 
pulling,  no  greater  force  should  be  employed  than  is 
just  suflicient  to  put  the  funis  on  the  stretch :  for  if 
it  is  already  separated,  no  violence  is  necessary  to  ex- 
tract it ;  and  if  the  adhesion  is  very  firm,  all  violent 
efforts  are  improper,  and  often  followed  with  most 
dangerous  consequences.  Its  advancing  is  known  by 
the  contraction  of  the  uterus,  and  shifting  of  the  ab- 
dominal tumor,  and  by  the  lengthening  of  the  cord. 
By  the  spontaneous  contraction  of  the  uterus,  this  se- 
paration is  effected.  The  expulsion  will  be  slow  er  or 
more  expeditious,  according  to  the  state  and  condition 
of  the  woman,  according  to  the  number  of  cliildren 
she  has  borne,  and  according  to  the  duration  or  violence 
of  the  labour.  It  is  easier  and  sooner  separated  in  a 
first  birth,  when  the  woman  is  in  good  health,  and 
when  the  labour  has  been  properly  managed.  In  most 
cases,  this  separation  is  accomplished  within  half  an 
hour  after  the  delivery  of  the  child.  It  adheres  most 
firmly  after  premature  births,  when  the  woman  has 
been  sickly  during  pregnancy,  where  tbc  labour  has 
been  tedious  and  difficult,  or  when  hasty  attempts  have 
been  made  to  extract  it.  A  finger,  or  a  finger  and 
thumb,  guided  by  the  funis,  and  introduced  within 
the  vagina,  to  bring  down  the  edge,  will  remove  any 
difficulty  occasioned  by  the  centre  or  bulky  part  pas- 
sing the  uterine  or  vaginal  orifice. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  force  in  ex- 
tracting  the  placenta,  which  is  seldom  requisite  but  in 
cases  of  flooding,  when  tlie  woman  has  been  in  bad 
health  during  pregnancy,  when  she  has  snfiered  much 
in  time  of  labour,  or  when  the  string  has  been  torn 
from  it  (though  the  first  of  these  cases  is  perhaps  the 
only  one  wherein  the  practice  is  absolutely  proper), 
the  method  of  doing  it  is  as  follows :  In  ordinary  cases, 
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the  woman  should  be  laid  on  her  back  or  side  ;  but 
Tvhen  the  belly  is  pendulous,  or  v/hen  the  placenta  is 
attached  to  the  fundus  uteri,  she  must  be  placed  on  her 
inees,  which  is  the  most  convenient  posture. 

The  accoucheur,  though  with  a  certain  degree  of 
•courage,  yet  with  the  utmost  possible  tenderness,  must 
then  pass  his  hand,  well  lubricated,  through  the  -tagina 
into  the  uterus,  and  feel  for  the  convex  body  of  the 
after-birth  ;  if  the  chord  be  entire,  this  will  direct 
him  ;  if  not,  he  must  feel  for  the  loose  membranes  at 
the  edge  of  the  cake,  and  must  not  be  deceived  by 
coagula  of  blood  that  iie  in  the  way  ;  if  the  uterus  be 
constricted  in  the  middle,  like  a  sand-glass,  a  circum- 
stance that  sometimes,  though  rarely,  occurs,  this  must 
be  overcome  by  a  gradual  dilation,  with  one  finger  after 
another,  till  the  whole  hand  in  a  conical  manner  can 
safely  be  passed.  He  must  not  content  himself  with 
feeling  a  part ;  he  should  be  able  to  move  his  fingers 
round  the  whole  body  of  the  cake:  the  adhesion  must 
be  separated  very  gradually,  in  a  direction  from  the 
sides  round  and  round.  The  placenta  is  distinguished 
from  the  uterus,  as  well  by  its  softness  as  by  its  con- 
vex puckered  feel.  This  convexity  increases  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  uterus  contracts :  hence  the 
diddle  part  or  centre  of  the  placenta  is  first  detached ; 
and  if  the  edges  are  carefully  separated,  by  gently 
passing  the  fingers  behind,  the  whole  body  becomes 
loose  and  disengaged,  Avhich  must  now  be  brought  along 
with  great  caution,  that  no  part  be  left  behind,  and 
4hat  no  injury  be  done  to  the  woman  in  making  the 
extraction. 

Though  bad  consequences  sometimes  follow  from  the 
retention  of  the  placenta,  yet  it  is  much  to  be  ques- 
tioned, if  these  are  not  less  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
dangerous  floodings,  convulsions,  dcllquia,  inflamma- 
tion of  the  uterus,  fever,  &c.  that  may  be  induced 
from  the  too  prevalent  practice  of  passing  the  hand  to 
make  the  extraction  :  would  it  not  then,  in  general,  be 
better  to  confine  the  practice  of  introducing  the  hand, 
to  cases  of  uterine  hemorrhage,  or  convulsions,  only  ? 
Where  the  adhesion  is  so  firm  as  to  require  force,  or 
where  its  place  of  attachment  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
finger,  by  which,  for  the  most  part,  the  edge  may  be 
brought  down,  is  it  not  by  far  the  safest  and  most  ra- 
tional practice  more  frequent  to  trustto  nature  ?  Should 
the  mouth  or  body  of  the  uterus  even  become  con- 
stricted before  the  separation  is  eifected ;  even  then 
Httle  is  to  be  dreaded  :  it  will  afterwards  kindly.dilate  ; 
and  the  separation  and  expulsion  will  spontaneously 
be  accomplished  as  safely  as  in  other  animals,  where  no 
force  is  ever  used.  For  one  instance  where  the  reten- 
tion of  the  placenta  has  been  attended  with  dangerous 
consequences,  its  precipitate  extraction  has  probably 
been  fatal  to  hundreds.    See  Placenta. 

j  After  the  delivery  of  child  and  placenta,  the  woman 
must  be  allowed  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes ;  h«r  strength 
and  spirits  may  also  be  recruited  by  some  light  nou- 
rishing cordial  ;  the  wet  cloths,  dec.  must  then  be 
removed ;  the  bed  must  be  properly  shifted  and  ad- 
justed, and  a  gentle  compression  must  be  made  on  the 

!  abdomen. 

Dui  ng  lying-in,  the  woman  should  avoid  company 
Vol.  IL 
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and  noise;  her  dress  and  bed-l'n^n  shoii'd  be  often 
changed  ;  she  should  avoid  wery  ;rean  ■  of  bc-ing  over- 
heated ;  and  with  regard  to  hiT  diet,  it  shou'd,  fo-r  the 
first  week  at  least,  be  very  light,  and  of  e.i«v  diges- 
tion. The  caudle  cominoulj'  arlmini  t/rod,  as  contain- 
ing spices,  wine,  and  some'imi'S  even  bia.idy,  sho'dJ 
be  banished  the  chamber  of  child-bed  wo'iin.  S?n  joth, 
well-boiled  gruel,  made  I'rom  grits,  whic.i  are  t  e  seed? 
of  the  oat,  having  only  the  husk  taken  oif,  is  tno  b.st 
diet  on  such  occasions. 

In  PI.  XII.  Fig.  1.  exhibits  a  front  view  of  the  preg- 
nant uterus  in  the  beginning  of  labour  :  the  pane'es 
and  anterior  portion  of  the  uterus  being  removed,  but 
the  membranes  being  entire,  form  a  large  bag  contain- 
ing the  waters  and  foetus.  «,  The  substance  of  the 
uterus.  b,  b,  c,  c,  d,  d,  The  bones  of  the  pelvis, 
e,  The  coccyx,   f,  The  inferior  part  of  the  rectum. 

g.  The  vagina,  h,  The  mouth  of  the  womb,  largely 
stretched  in  time  of  a  pain  ;  with  the  membranes  and 
waters,  marked  i.  k,  The  chorion.  /,  The  same, 
dissected  olF  at  the  inferior  part  of  the  uterus,  in  order 
to  show  the  head  of  the  foetus  through  the  amnios. 
m,  The  placenta,  the  external  convex  surface  of  which, 
divided  into  a  number  of  lobes,  is  here  represented ;  its 
concave  internal  part  being  covered  by  the  chorion. 

Fig.  2.  An  internal  view  of  the  fojtus  in  utero,  in 
the  beginning  of  labour,  c.  Shows  the  uterus,  Avith 
the  waters,  and  containing  the  foetus  entangled  in  the 
funis,  the  head  preseuting  at  the  upper  part  of  the  peU 
vis.  b,  b,  The  os  ilium.  c,  c,  The  acefabula. 
d,  d,  The  remaining  posterior  parts  of  the  ossa  is= 
chium.  e,  The  coccyx.  /,  The  interior  part  of  the 
rectum,    g,  g,  g,  The  vagina  stretched  on  each  side. 

h,  The  OS  uteri,  the  lips  of  which  appear  large  and 
solt ;  the  neck  of  the  womb  being  likewise  stretched 
to  its  full  extent,  or  entirely  obliterated,  z,  ?,  Part  of 
the  vesica  urinaria.  The  placenta,  at  the  superior 
and  posterior  part  of  the  uterus.  /,  The  membranes, 
w«.  The  funis  umbilicalis. 

Fig.  3.  Exhibits  a  front  view  of  the  female  pelvis, 
the  breech  of  the  foetus  presenting  and  dilating  the  os 
internum,  the  membranes  being  too  soon  broken.  The 
fore-parts  of  the  child  are  to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
uterus  ;  and  the  funis,  having  a  knot  upon  it,  sur- 
rounds  the  neck,  arm,  and  body.  The  description  of 
the  parts  of  Fig.  4.  apply  equally  to  this. 

P"ig.  4.  Is  a  front  view  of  twins  in  utero,  in  the  be. 
ginning  of  labour,  a,  The  uterus,  as  stretched  with 
the  membranes  and  waters.  &,  The  superior  parts  of 
the  ossa  ilium,  c,  c,  The  acetabula.  d,  d,  The  ossa 
ischium,  e.  The  coccyx.  /,  The  lower  part  of  the 
rectum,  g,  The  vagina.  h,  The  os  internum, 
stretched  open  about  a  finger's  breadth,  with  the  mem- 
branes and  waters,  in  time  of  labour-pains.  2,  i.  The 
interior  part  of  the  uterus,  distended  with  the  waters, 
which  are  below  the  head  of  the  child  that  pre  eiits. 

k,  The  two  placentas  adhering  to  the  po-^tciior  part 
of  the  uferus,  the  two  foetuses  lying  before  them,  one 
with  its  head  in  a  proper  position,  at  the  inferior  part 
of  the  uterus,  and  the  other  situated  preter;  aturallv 
with  the  head  to  the  fundus.  The  bodies  of  each  are 
here  entangled  in  their  proper  funises,  which  fre=. 
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qucntly  happens  In  the  natural  as  well  as  preternatural 
positions.  I,  The  membranes  belonging  to  each 

placenta. 

Fig.  5.  Shows  the  forehead  of  the  foetus  in  close 
contact  with  the  os  sacrum  of  the  mother,  and  the 
occiput  below  the  pubis  ;  in  wliich  state  the  narrow 
part  of  the  head  is  adapted  to  the  narrow  part  of  the 
pelvis,  viz.  between  the  inferior  parts  of  the  ossa  is- 
chium. The  uterus  is  here  contracted  closely  on  the 
body  of  the  child,  and  the  os  externum  is  beginning  to 
dilate. 

Fig.  6.  A  view  of  the  parts  of  the  woman  externally, 
to  show  the  tumor  formed  by  the  perineum  and  other 
soft  parts,  by  the  protrusion  of  the  head,  as  described 
in  the  last  figure. 

Fig.  7.  Shows  in  what  manner  the  head  of  the  fcetus  is 
helped  along  with  the  forceps,  when  their  application  is 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  either  mother  or  child,  as  in 
difficult  labours.  «,  a,  b,  c,  The  vertebrae  of  the  loins, 
OS  sacrum,  and  coccyx,  d,  The  os  pubis  of  the  left 
side,  e,  The  remaining  part  of  the  bladder.  /,/,  The 
rectum,  g,  g,  g,  The  uterus,  h,  The  mons  vene- 
ris, i,  The  clitoris,  with  the  left  nympha.  x,  The 
corpus  cavcrnosum  clitoridis.  v,  The  meatus  urinarius. 
k,  The  left  labium  pudendi.  I,  The  anus.  7i,  The 
perineum,  q,  p.  The  hip  and  thigh,  r,  The  skin  and 
muscular  parts  of  the  loing. 

Fig.  8.  Shows  the  head  of  the  fa?tus,  by  strong  la- 
bour-pains,  squeezed  into  an  oblong  form,  with  a  tu- 
mor on  the  vertex,  from  long  compression  of  the  head 
in  the  pelvis,  fc,  The  tumor  on  the  vertex.  I,  The 
lorceps.  jn.  The  bladder,  much  distended  with  urine, 
from  the  long  pressure  of  the  head  against  the  urethra, 
n,  The  under  part  of  the  uterus,    o,  o,  The  os  uteri. 

Fig.  9.  In  a  lateral  view,  the  face  of  the  child 
presenting  and  forced  down  into  the  lower  part  of  tlie 
pelvis,  the  chin  being  below  the  pubes,  and  the  vertex 
in  the  concavity  of  the  os  sacrum:  the  water  being 
likewise  all  discharged,  the  uterus  appears  closely 
pressing  the  body  of  the  child. 

Fig.  10.  A  lateral  internal  view  of  a  distorted  pelvis, 
divided  longitudinally,  with  the  head  of  a  fa-tus  of  the 
seventh  month  passing  on.  a,  c,  The  os  sacrum 
and  coccyx,  d,  The  os  pubis  of  the  left  side,  e,  The 
tuberosity  of  the  os  ischium  of  the  same  side. 

LABOUR,  DIFFICULT,  or  Laborious.  A  la- 
bour  is  so  called  when  the  birth  is  protracted  beyond 
its  ordinary  time,  or  when  the  child's  head,  though  na- 
turally presenting,  cannot  be  brought  forward  without 
assistance.  Though  the  causes  of  tliis  are  various  and 
complicated,  they  may,  in  general,  be  considered  as 
depending  :  First,  On  tlie  mother.  Secondly,  On  the 
child.    Thirdlii^  On  the  secundines. 

1.  The  birtk  mny  be  protracted,  by  debility  in 
the  mother,  arising  either  from  disease,  or  from  local 
impediments.  The  diseases  that  impede  parturition  arc 
Hooding ;  epileptic  fits  ;  cramps  or  spasms  ;  lowiicss 
and  faintness  ;  indammatory  diathesis  ;  colic  :  nausea, 
sickness,  or  vomiting ;  or,  lastly,  a  hectic  or  con- 
sumptive habit. 

Debility  may  also  arise  from  passions  of  the  mind, 
or  from  mismanagement  in  time  of  labour. 


(1.)  Local  complaints  in  the  bones,  occasioning  nar- 
rowness and  distortion,  are  a  frequent  cause  of  difficul- 
ty :  as  are  also  the  following  aifections  of  the  soft  parts : 
viz.  a  dryness  and  constriction  of  the  vagina;  thickness 
and  ri^dity  of  the  os  tinea; ;  scirrhous  or  polypous 
tumors ;  accumulated  fa;ces  in  the  intestines  ;  a  stone  ia 
the  urethra  ;  a  prolapsus  of  the  uterus,  vagina,  and 
rectum  ;  and,  lastly,  an  obliquity  of  the  uterus. 

(2.)  Difficulties  also  arise  on  the  part  of  the  child  ; 
viz.  from  the  bulk  and  ossification  of  the  head  ;  the 
situation  from  which  the  head  presents  ;  large  broad 
shoulders,  or  their  transverse  descent  through  the 
pelvis. 

(3.)  The  secundines  may  occasion  difficulty,  either 
by  the  rigidity  of  the  membranes,  and  the  contrary  ;  by 
too  great  a  quantity  of  water  ;  by  the  funis  umbilicalis 
being  too  long  or  too  short ;  by  a  prolapsus  of  the  fu- 
nis  before  the  child's  head  ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  attach- 
ment of  the  placenta  towards  the  cervix  or  os  uteri. 

The  treatment  of  laborious  births  requires  a  nice 
and  careful  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  patient, 
and  other  circumstances,  from  whence  only  we  can 
judge  when  assistance  becomes  requisite,  and  how  it 
may  be  applied  to  the  best  advantage.  Pain  is  the  in- 
sepai-able  attendant  of  child-bearing,  though  dealt  out 
in  different  proportions  to  diiferent  subjects  ;  nor  is 
even  the  easiest  labour  altogether  exempt  from  it. 
The  delivery,  however,  promises  to  be  sate  and  easy, 
when  the  woman  is  of  proper  age,  in  good  health,  the 
child  presenting  right,  and  the  pelvis  well  proportion- 
ed ;  but  the  force  of  the  natural  pains  may  be  inter- 
rupted, and  of  consequence  labour  be  retarded,  from 
the  causes  enumerated  above,  the  principal  of  which  is, 
debility  in  the  mother,  arising  from  flooding. 

A  Jloodzng  is  at  all  times  very  alarming,  even  when 
along  with  labour  pains;  though  it  is  less  so  in  that 
case  than  when  at  a  distance  from  full  time  :  because, 
as  the  labour  pains  increase,  the  hemorrhagy  very  ge- 
nerally abates  :  or  if  not,  breaking  the  membranes 
when  the  aperture  of  the  os  uteri  is  suflicient  to  admit 
the  hand,  seldom  fails  to  prodncp  that  effect.  Th« 
woman,  in  this  case,  must  be  kept  cool.  Opiates 
must  be  administered  ;  she  must  be  comforted  with 
the  best  assurances  of  a  happy  delivery  ;  and  the  natu- 
ral  pains  must  be  waited  for. 

But  if  the  hanuorrhagy  proceeds  from  a  separation  of 
the  placenta,  attached  towards  the  cervix  or  orilicium 
uteri ;  in  this  unhappy  case,  the  whole  body  of  the 
cake  may  be  completely  separated  before  the  aperture 
of  the  uterus  be  suthcient  for  allowing  the  head  to  pass, 
and  the  deluge  may  be  so  sudden  and  impetuous,  that 
the  wouian  will  sink  immediately  under  it.  Breaking 
the  membranes,  and  making  the  delivery,  either  by  turn- 
ing tin;  child,  or  extracting  with  the  forceps  or  crotchet, 
according  to  circumstances,  with  as  much  expedition  as 
is  consistent  with  the  mother's  safety,  is  tiie  only  ex- 
pedient by  which  the  threatening  catastrophe  may  be 
prevented. 

No  general  rules,  with  regard  to  the  management  of 
slow  labour,  can  be  recommended  within  our  preseut 
linits.  The  mode  ftf  treatment,  where  so  many  cir- 
cumstanccs  may  occur,  must  be  suited  to  the  condition 
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of  the  patient,  as  every  particular  case  will,  in  some 
measure,  require  a  different  managi-ment.  Much  de- 
pends ou  the  prudence  and  judgment  of  the  attentive 
practitioner.  For  instance,  vi^hen  the  woman  is  ner- 
vous, low-spirited,  or  weakly,  from  whatever  cause,  in 
general  her  strength  must  be  supported  :  she  must  not 
be  put  on  labour  too  early  ;  she  must  avoid  heat,  fa- 
tigue, and  every  means  of  exhausting  her  strength  or 
spirits.  When  she  is  restless,  or  the  pains  trifling  and 
unprofitable,  opiates  are  particularly  indicated;  they 
remove  spurious  or  grinding  pains,  recruit  the  spirits, 
procure  rest,  and  put  on  time.  Little  else,  for  the  most 
«  part,  is  to  be  done.  If  the  uterus  once  begins  to  dilate, 
though  the  dilatation  goes  on  slowly,  it  is  by  much  the 
best  and  safest  practice  to  do  nothing  but  regulate  the 
management  as  above.  The  pains  at  last  will  become 
strong  and  forcing  ;  and  the  delivery,  even  where  the 
patient  has  been  very  weakly,  will  often  have  a  safe  and 
happy  termination.  In  these  tedious  labours,  if  the 
strength  of  the  woman  be  properly  supported,  every 
thing  almost  is  to  be  expected  from  nature.  Forcible 
means  should  be  the  last  resource. 

Where  the  progress  of  labour  is  in  danger  of  inter- 
ruption, from  the  passions  of  the  mind^  any  piece  of 
news  in  which  the  patient,  her  family,  or  relations,  are 
interested,  should  be  carefully  concealed,  as  well  as 
every  thing  that  tends  in  general  to  agitate  the  feel- 
ings. Labour  may  not  only  be  interrupted  from  this 
cause,  but  the  most  dangerous  symptoms,  as  lloodings, 
convulsions,  deliquia,  and  even  fatal  syncopcj  may  be 
induced. 

From  mismanagement  in  time  o/ /«5oz<r  debility  of  ten 
arises  ;  in  which  case  the  patient's  strength  is  exhaust- 
ed, the  pains  at  length  entirely  cease,  and  the  head  of 
the  child  remains  locked  in  the  pelvis,  merely  from 
want  of  force  or  pain  to  push  it  forwards.  In  all  cases 
where  the  labour  has  the  appearance  of  being  tedious, 
the  woman's  patience  must,  as  much  as  possible,  be 
supported.  During  the  grinding  pains,  she  must  be 
kept  cool  and  quiet :  opiates  may  be  exhibited  to  pass 
the,time,  till  forcing  throes  ensue,  when  she  will  ac- 
quire resolution,  the  parts  Avill  dilate  kindly,  and  the 
labour  end  happily  ;  whereas,  if  she  considers  herself 
in  labour  from  the  earliest  appearance  of  grinding 
pains,  she  is  frightened  at  the  length  of  time,  and  her 
patience  is  gone.  Slow  lingering  labours  happen 
chiefly  to  elderly  women,  having  a  rigidity  in  the  parts, 
to  nervous  subjects,  and  to  such  as  have  been  weakly 
during  pregnancy.  It  is  of  great  consequence,  and  the 
advice  cannot  be  loo  much  inculcated,  to  avoid  exhaust- 
ing the  woman's  strength  too  much  at  first. 

Of  the  local  complaints  in  the  parts,  or  their  neigh- 
bourhood, which  interrupt  labour,  the  narrowness  or 
distortion  of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  is  the  principal. 
See  Pelvis.  Where  there  is  any  material  defect  in  this 
cavity,  a  superficial  examination  of  the  forih  and  struc- 
ture of  the  parts  Avill  enable  us  to  judge.  We  can 
never  be  absolutely  certain,  however,  of  a  distortion  of 
the  pelvis  (except  when  the  distortion  is  contined  to 
the  inferior  aperture)  till  the  uterine  orifice  is  consi- 
derably dilated.  After  this  time,  if  the  pains  are 
strong  and  forcible,  and  the  head  of  the  child  makes 


no  advance,  a  narrow  pels  is  or  large  head  :S  to  be  sus- 
pected. The  pelvis  may  be  faulty  at  the  brim,  l)ottom, 
or  in  the  cavity  or  capacity.  The  first  of  theie,  which 
most  frequently  occurs,  is  the  most  dillicult  to  be  dis. 
covered;  the  second  can  be  readily  perceived  by  the 
touch. 

In  the  first  case,  we  can  only  know  the  distortion 
by  the  symptoms  ;  for  we  should  not  attempt  to  in- 
troduce the  hand  till  the  mouth  of  the  womb  be  dilated. 
This  is  afterwards  necessary  ;  for  we  know  that  the  pel- 
vis is  too  small,  or  the  head  too  large,  by  its  not  ad- 
vancing in  proportion  to  the  pains,  and  by  feeling  a 
sharp  ridge,  like  a  sow's  back,  on  the  top  of  the  child's 
head,  which  is  occasioned  by  the  bones  rising  over  each 
other,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure. 

How  long  nature,  in  such  circumstances,  can  sup- 
port the  conflict,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  If  the  patient's 
strength  declines  ;  if  the  head,  frein  being  locked  in 
the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  begins  to  swell,  and  the  parts 
of  the  woman  to  be  affected  with  tumefaction  and  in- 
flammation ;  nature,  in  this  case,  seems  insufficient, 
and  it  will  be  dangerous  longer  to  delay  the  proper 
means  of  making  the  delivery.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, allow  ourselves  to  be  imposed  on,  either  by  the 
impatience  of  the  distressed  mother,  or  by  the  cla- 
mours of  the  officious  persons  about  her.  In  affording 
that  assistance  we  are  able  to  give,  Ave  are  only  to  be 
directed  by  the  symptoms  of  the  case  :  we  must  re- 
member, that  the  gentlest  assistance  our  hands  or  in- 
struments in  laborious  births  can  afford,  is  always  at- 
tended with  hazard;  that  if  instruments  be  applied  too 
early,  nature  will  be  thus  interrupted  in  her  work, 
and  the  most  fatal  consequences  may  ensue  ;  and  that, 
if  assistance  be  delayed  too  long,  the  mother  may  die 
undelivered  :  we  ought,  however,  to  be  aware,  that 
the  former  practice  of  having  too  early  recourse  to  for- 
cible means,  where,  in  time,  nature  unassisted  might 
do  her  business,  has  proved  by  far  more  fatal  than  the 
latter.  We  ought,  therefore,  carefully  to  consider  the 
particular  cii  cumstances  of  the  case,  that  we  may  hit 
the  proper  time  of  making  the  delivery.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Forceps. 

2.  The  protraction  of  labour  maj/  depend  on  the 
child,  and  may  arise  from  the  bulk  or  ossification  of 
the  head  ;  from  its  unfavourable  position  ;  or,  lasdy, 
from  the  breadth  of  the  shoulders,  or  their  transverse 
descent.  The  first  admits  of  an  obvious  remedy,  that 
of  opening  the  head  ;  and  the  last  is  a  rare  occurrence  ; 
but  the  position  of  the  head  demands  our  particular 
attention. 

In  some  cases,  the  head  gets  squeezed  into  the  pel- 
vis, in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  admit  of  that  compres- 
sion which  is  necessary  for  its  passing.  This  cause  of 
difficulty,  however,  mors  seldom  occurs  than  many 
have  imagined.  The  rash  application  of  instruments 
has,  ill  such  cases,  been  much  disapproved  of;  for, 
though  the  labour  may  prove  painful  and  tedious,  yet 
nature  in  general,  unassisted,  will  accomplisli  her  own 
Avork  with  more  safety,  both  to  mothei-  and  child,  than 
by  the  intrusion  of  officious  hands.  Turning  here  is 
always  difficult,  often  dangerous :  the  same  observa- 
tion will  hold  of  instruments,  Avhich  should  never  be 
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employed  but  when  alarming  symptoms  occur.  Yet, 
in  some  cases,  where  the  woman  is  weak  and  exhaust- 
ed, and  the  pains  trilling  ;  if  the  head  of  the  child  be 
large,  the  bones  firm,  and  the  sutures  closely  con- 
nected ;  or  if  there  be  any  degree  of  narrowness  in  the 
pelvis,  the  life  of  both  mother  and  child  depend  on  a 
well-timed  and  skilful  application  of  the  surgeon's 
hands.    See  Vfxtis. 

The  unfavourable  position  of  the  head  may  be  refer, 
red  to  two  kinds,  which  include  a  considerable  variety. 
1.  When  the  fontanelia,  or  open  of  the  head,  presents 
instead  of  the  vertex.  2.  Face-cases.  If  no  other 
obstacle  appears  but  the  presenting  of  the  fontanelia, 
the  labour  will,  by  proper  management,  generally 
end  well  ;  and  much  injury  may  be  done  by  the 
intrusion  of  officious  hands.  On  the  other  hand, 
face-cases  are  th«  most  difficult  and  laborious  of 
all  kinds  of  births  ;  and  our  success  in  these  will 
chiefly  depend  upon  a  prudent  management,  by  care- 
fully supporting  the  strength  of  the  woman.  The  va- 
rieties of  face-cases  are  known  by  the  direction  of  the 
chin  ;  for  the  face  may  present,  (1.)  With  the  chin  to 
the  pubes  ;  (2.)  To  the  sacrum  ;  (3.)  To  either  side. 
The  rule  in  all  these  cases  is  to  allow  the  labour  to  go 
on  till  the  face  be  protruded  as  far  down  as  possible. 
It  is  often  as  difficult  and  hazardous  to  push  back  the 
child,  and  to  bring  down  the  ciown  or  vertex,  as  to 
turn  the  child  and  deliver  it  by  the  feet.  Sometimes  a 
skilful  man  may  succeed  in  his  attempt  to  alter  the  po- 
sition, when  he  has  the  management  of  the  delivery 
from  the  beginning  ;  or,  in  those  cases  where  the  face 
is  considerably  advanced  in  the  pelvis,  may  be  able  to 
give  assistance  by  passing  a  finger  or  two  in  the  child's 
mouth,  and  pulling  down  the  jaw;  which  lessens  the 
bulk  of  the  head  ;  or,  by  pressing  on  the  chin,  to 
bring  it  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes  ;  when  the  crown 
getting  into  the  hollow  of  the  os  sacrum,  the  head  Mill 
afterwards  pass  easily. 

The  breadth  of  the  shoulders,  or  their  transverse  de- 
scent through  the  pelvis,  rarely  provefs  the  cause  of 
protracted  labour.  The  head  is  always  pretty  far  ad- 
vanced before  any  obstruction  can  arise  from  this 
cause  ;  and  if  the  head  has  already  passed,  in  a  pain 
or  two  the  shoulder  will  follow.  The  same  reasoning 
will  also  apply  with  regard  to  the  aperture  of  the  ute- 
rus itself,  if  the  head  passes  freely,  in  like  manner 
•will  the  shoulders  ;  the  os  uteri  rarely,  if  ever,  is  ca- 
pable of  contracting  upon  the  neck  of  the  child,  and 
thus  preventing  the  advance  of  the  shoulders;  and 
should  this  prove  the  case,  what  can  we  do  but  wait 
with  patience  ?  After  the  delivery  of  the  head,  if  the 
woman  falls  into  dcliquia,  or  if,  after  several  pains,  the 
shoulders  do  not  follow,  and  the  child's  life  be  in  dan- 
ger from  delay,  we  should  naturally  be  induced  to 
help  it  forward  in  the  gentlest  manner  we  are  able,  by 
passing  a  finger  on  each  side  as  far  as  the  axilla,  and 
thus  gradually  pulling  it  along. 

3.  From  the  secundines,  difficulty  and  even  danger 
are  sometimes  found  to  arise.  These  may  exist  in  an 
unnatural  rigidity  and  laxity  of  the  menibranes.  From 
the  first,  the  birth  is  sometimes  rendered  tedious ;  but 
the  same  effect  is  much  oftencr  produced  by  the  lat- 


ter; and  the  consequences  are  more  frouWesome  and 
dangerous.  We  should,  therefore,  be  exceedingly 
cautious  of  bre  iking  the  membranes,  wtiicii  0!!<;ht 
never  to  be  done  (ill  we  are  certain  the  difficulty  de- 
pends upon  this  c-iuse;  and,  even  then,  the  head  of 
the  child  should  be  well  advanced,  and  the  membranes 
protruded  almost  as  far  as  the  os  externum.  By  a  prc- 
nialure  evacuation  of  the  wa<crs,  the  parts  become  dry 
and  rigid,  a  constriction  of  the  os  uteri  for  a  time  en- 
sues, the  pains  often  remit  or  become  less  strong  and 
forcing,  though  not  less  painful  and  fatiguing  ;  the  di- 
latation goes  on  so  slow,  and  the  labour  becomes  so 
severe,  that  the  woman's  sti-ength  and  spirits,  by  th& 
unprofitable  labour,  are  quite  overcome  and  exhausted; 
so  that  the  head  remains  confined  in  the  passage, 
merely  from  want  of  force  of  pain  to  push  it  forwards. 
The  woman,  in  the  bi^ginning  of  labour,  shuuld  there- 
fore  be  treated  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  gentleness. 
'The  work  of  nature  is  too  often  spoiled  by  officious  hands. 
She  should  be  seldom  touched  while  the  membranes 
are  whole,  lest  they  should  be  ruptured  :  and,  even 
when  touching  is  necessary,  this  should  only  be  donti 
when  the  pains  begin  to  remit,  and  the  tense  membra- 
nous bag  to  relax. 

Too  great  a  quantity  of  water  may  prevent  the  ute- 
rus from  contracting,  and  thus  weaken  the  force  of  the 
pains.  Though  this  may,  however,  occasion  a  delay, 
it  will  never  be  attended  with  more  dangerous  conse- 
quences; and  the  advice  we  have  already  given  will  hold 
equally  good  in  this  case,  that  the  membranes  should 
never  be  broken  till  the  soft  parts  be  completely  di- 
lated, and  there  is  a  certainty  that  the  difficulty  or 
delay  proceeds  only  from  this  cause. 

The  funis  umbilicalis  may  be  faulty  from  its  too 
great- length,  or  the  contrary  :  thus  the  extraordinary 
length,  by  forming  circumvolutions  round  the  child's 
neck  or  body,  sometimes  causes  a  protracted  labour. 
But  as  this,  can  only  happen  when  the  chord  is  of  an 
uncommon  length,  there  is  generally  enough  left  to 
admit  of  the  exit  of  the  child  with  safety;  and  it  is 
time  enough,  in  general,  after  the  child  is  born,  to 
slip  the  noose  over  the  shoulders  or  head.  There  is 
seldom  occasion  to  divide  the  chord  in  the  birth  ;  a 
practice  that  may  be  both  troublesome  and  hazardous. 
Whereas,  when  the  funis  is  knotty,  or  thickened  by  dis- 
ease, a  part  of  the  placenta  may  be  separated  as  the 
child  advances  through  the  pelvis,  and  thus  a  Hooding 
will  ensue  ;  or  the  funis  may  be  actually  ruptured, 
and  occasion  the  death  of  the  child,  if  the  birth  docs 
not  quickly  follow.  Such  cases,  however,  rarely 
happen. 

In  a  prolapsus  of  the  funis  before  the  head,  the 
chord,  if  jiossible,  should  be  pushed  up  above  the  pre- 
senting part ;  for,  if  the  labour-pains  are  slow,  and 
the  funis  becomes  cold,  or  the  pulsation  in  it  begins 
to  grow  languid,  the  circulation  will  be  interrupted, 
and  the  child  destroyed.  If  the  head  is  far  advanced 
in  the  pelvis,  and  the  child's  life  in  danger,  the  deli- 
very may  be  performed  with  the  forceps.  See  For- 
gets. But  to  push  up  the  head,  and  turn  the  child, 
with  a  view  to  preserve  its  life,  as  many  authors  re- 
commend, is  a  practice  by  no  means  advisable:  we 
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should  seltlom,  in  this  po-i*ion,  be  enabled  to  save 
the  child  ;  ;ind  turning,  uiulei'  such  circim;sianccs,  can 
never  be  done  but  at  the  immcdiaie  hazard  of  the 
mother's  iile. 

If  tlie  placeiita  be  aitaclied  tovsar(h  the  cervix  or  os 
uteri,  (he  case  is  tndy  melancholy  :  for,  if  the  delivery 
is  not  speedily  arconiplishrd,  the  cdusiou  from  tlie 
uterine  vessels  will  be  so  copious  and  ])rofuse,  that  the 
■woman  must,  in  a  very  short  time,  i)eri'.h.  On  this  oc- 
casion, the  delivery  must  be  conducted  in  the  best 
manner  the  jiida;ment  and  skill  of  tiie  operator  can 
direct,  and  wi  h  as  much  expedition  as  the  safety  of 
the  molhfr  will  admit. 

Thus,  in  nio^t  laborious  cases,  provided  the  woman's 
strength  be  >upj)orted,  the  management  properly  rc- 
gu'a'ed,  the  natural  moi-turc  of  the  paris  when  de!i- 
cient  supplied,  manual  assistance  very  seldom  becomes 
requi^i;e  :  but  as  cases  do  occur,  wherein  nature,  with 
all  advantage-,  will  fail,  and  the  common  methods  of 
relief  pr.>ve  un  ucce.>sful,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
more  po\\erful  Uicatis,  wiidc  the  woman  is  able  to  sup- 
port the  c.-niiict.  In  all  such  ca  es,  the  condition  of 
the  pati  nt,  the  s'rudure  and  sta'e  of  the  parts,  and 
position  of  thi.'  presenting  part  of  the  child,  must  be 
very  carefully  ascertained. 

LABOUR,  PRbyrERNATURAL.  In  whatever 
manner  the  child  presents,  when  the  body  is  delivered 
before  the  head,  the  birth  is  accounted  preternatural. 

Preternatural  labours  may  be  referred  to  one  of  the 
four  following  classes : 

1.  When  one  or  both  feet,  knees,  or  the  breech, 
present. 

2.  When  the  child  lies  across,  in  a  rounded  or  oval 
form,  with  the  arm,  shoulder,  side,  back,  or  belly, 
presenting.. 

3.  When  one  or  bolh  of  the  upper  extrrmities  pre- 
sent, the  child  lying  in  the  form  of  a  sheath,  the  feet 
towards  the-  fundus  uteri,  the  waters  evacuated,  and 
the  uterus  strongly  contracted  round  the  body  of  the 
child. 

4.  Lastly,  premature  or  flooding  cases,  or  others 
in  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  force  the  delivery, 
cither  previous  to  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  or 
quickly  after  it. 

The  causes  of  cross-labours  most  commonly  assigned 
by  authors  are  these :  obliquity  of  the  uterus  ;  circum- 
volutions of  the  funis  umbilicalis  round  the  child's 
body  ;  the  shortness  of  the  funis,  or  attachment  of  the 
placenta  towards  the  fundus  uteri ;  shocks  atiecting  the 
mother  when  pregnant,  &c.  The  position  of  the  foetus 
may  also  be  inlluenc;  d  by  its  own  motion  in  the  womb, 
by  the  particular  form  and  bulk  of  its  body,  by  the 
manner  of  stretching  cf  the  uterus,  by  the  quantity  of 
liquor  aninii,  and  by  many  other  circumstances. 

The  symptoms  that  indicate  an  unfavourable  position 
of  the  child,  before  it  can  be  discovered  by  the  touch, 
are  very  uncertain  and  fallacious  :  a  cross-birth  may, 
however,  be  suspected:  (I.)  If  the  pains  be  more 
slack  and  trilling  than  ordinary.  (2  )  If  the  mem- 
branes be  protruded  in  a  long  form,  like  a  gut,  or  the 
finger  of  a  glove.  (3. J  If  no  part  of  the  child  can  be 
discovered  Avhen  the  uterine  orifice  is  considerably 


oponed.  (4.)  If  the  pie-enting  part  throtigh  the  mem- 
branes be  snialkr,  feel>  l:i;h:er,  and  gives  less  resist- 
ance than  tiie  bulky  pondi-rous  IuikL  (5.)  When, 
after  the  ni!)titre  ol  the  iiicmbraues,  tlie  meconium 
of  the  child  be  passed  along  with  th.-  waters,  it  is  a 
sign  thai  the  breech  presents,  or  that  the  child  is  dead. 

Preternatural  labours  are  difficult  or  hazardous,  ac- 
cording to.  (1.)  'I  he  form  of  the  pelvis,  and  general 
hea'th  and  C(^ns(ifnt:oti  of  the  woman.  C2.)  The  bulk 
of  the  child,  and  its  uuinncr  of  j)rescnfing.  (3.)  'J"he 
tim.-  the  waters  iiave  b-'tn  evacuated,  and  the  uterus 
contract,  d  round  the  body  of  the  child.  (4.)  When 
complicated  will  p'uralify  of  children;  the  prolapsus 
of  the  funis  un'.bd:calis  ;  the  limbs  of  the  child  en- 
tangh'd  in  the  chord  ;  profuse  and  violent  floodings, 
from  the  attachment  of  the  placenta  towards  the  cervix 
uteri,  &c. 

'J'urning  is  often  laborious,  and  always  dangerous  in 
proportion  to  the  force  used  in  searching  lor  and  bring- 
ing down  the  feet ;  though,  in  general,  the  difficulty 
and  hazard  are  not  so  gieat,  as  in  many  cases  strictly 
called  laborious,  when  the  head  presents  ;  the  treatment 
of  preternatural  labours  being  better  known,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  easier  put  in  practice. 

Each  class  of  the  general  division  of  cross-labours 
includes  a  variety  of  ditl'erent  cases,  far  too  extensive 
for  us  to  particularize.  We  shall,  however,  describe 
the  treatment  in /oo/Zzw^  labour,  since  this  is  sometimes 
artificially  produced,  to  facilitate  delivery,  in  labours 
Avhich  do  not  fall  into  this  class.  Of  all  preternatural 
cases,  indeed,  it  is  the  simplest  and  easiest  when  the 
child  presents  with  the  feet,  which  is  called  the  Jgrip- 
pan  posture.  The  foot  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
hand,  first,  by  the  weight  and  resistance  it  gives  to  the 
touch;  secondly,  by  the  shortness  of  the  toes;  thirdly, 
by  the  projecting  heel. 

When  the  feet  present  in  the  passage,  the  labour 
should  be  allowed  to  go  on  as  if  natural.  If  the  child 
be  of  an  ordinary  size,  the  woman  in  health,  the  parts 
well  proportioned,  in  the  way  of  assistance  nothing 
further  seems  necessary,  but  the  application  of  a  warm 
cloth  round  the  body  of  the  child,  which  must  be  pro- 
perly supported  till  it  advances  as  far  as  the  pains  arc 
able  to  force  it.  If  the  size  be  ordinary,  or  rather 
small,  it  will  sometimes  make  the  mechanical  turns, 
and  be  entirely  pushed  along  by  the  force  of  the  natu-i 
ral  pains,  but  it  generally  stops  at  the  shoulders,  after 
the  breech  protrudes  without  the  os  externum,  where 
the  resistance  is  so  great  that  the  accoucheur's  assistance 
becomes  requisite. 

In  this  case  the  patient  must  be  placed  on  her  back, 
properly  supported  ;  the  hand  of  the  accoucheur  must 
be  cautiously  introduced:  the  parts  of  the  won  an  must 
be  gently  dilated;  the  feet  of  the  child  must  be  laid 
hold  of,  and  brought  as  low  in  the  vagina  as  possible; 
a  soft  warm  cloth  must  be  wrapped  round  them,  and 
the  extraction  must  be  performed  in  a  slow  cautious 
mariner,  making  large  motions  in  a  circular  or  lateral 
direction,  resting  from  time  to  time,  if  the  pains  are 
gone  ;  and  if  not,  always  waiting  for  the  natural  ef. 
forts.  When  advanced  as  far  as  the  breech,  the  body, 
if  not  already  in  a  proper  direction,  must  be  pushed 
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and  gently  iurned  v  ith  tlio  face  towards  the  mo- 
ther's back  :  and  to  make  sure  that  the  face  turns  with 
the  body,  or  to  prevent  the  chin,  vertex,  or  shoulders 
from  catching  on  the  pubes,  or  angle  of  the  sacrum, 
an  extraordinary  quarter-turn  more  must  be  made  :  this 
must  be  reversed  previous  to  the  extraction  ;  and  the 
difficulty  arising  from  the  obstruction  of  the  shoulders, 
must  be  removed  in  the  following  manner :  While  the 
breast  and  legs  of  the  child  are  supported  over  the 
palm  and  lore-arm  of  the  one  hand  of  the  accoucheur, 
which  he  draws  towards  one  side,  he  must  introduce 
two  fingers  of  the  other  hand  at  the  opposite  side  into 
the  vagina,  over  the  back-part  of  the  shoulder,  as  far 
as  the  elbow,  and  endeavour,  in  the  most  gentle  man- 
ner, to  bring  down  the  arm  ;  always  remembering,  in 
liis  movements,  to  humour  the  natural  motions  of  the 
joinis  :  lie  must  then  shift  hands,  when  the  other  arm 
is  to  be  relieved  in  the  same  manner  :  both  arms  being 
brought  down,  the  woman  must  now  rest  a  little,  when 
a  pain  or  two  generally  follows,  and  the  head  is  also 
forced  along.  But  should  the  woman  be  much  ex- 
hausted, and  if  the  head  does  not  (juickly  advance, 
the  child  may  be  lost  from  delay.  The  extraclion  of 
the  head  in  preternatural  labours,  is  often  the  most 
difficult  and  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  delivery; 
the  cause  of  resistance,  when  it  does  not  advance,  is 
cliielly  owing  to  its  confinement  between  the  angle  of 
the  sacrum  and  pubes,  when  the  bulky  part  of  the 
head  is  detained  at  the  brim,  ^\']lether  the  resistance  be 
here  or  towards  the  inferior  aperture?  of  the  pelvis,  if 
the  head  docs  not  advance  in  a  pain  or  two,  the  ex- 
traction must  be  made  in  this  manner  :  While  the  right 
hand  of  the  accoucheur  supports  the  body  of  the  child 
below,  with  two  fingers  pressing  on  cither  shoulder, 
the  left  hand  and  fingers  must,  in  the  same  manner,  be 
placed  over  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  pulling  gently 
in  the  direction  from  pubes  to  sacrum,  he  must  thus 
endeavour  to  bring  it  along  :  but,  should  the  pelvis  be 
narrow,  or  the  child's  head  of  a  large  size,  or  the  face 
be  laterally  or  anteriorly  placed  in  the  pelvis,  or,  what 
rarely  happens,  the  os  uteri  contracted  round  the  neck 
of  the  child;  in  either  of  these  cases,  the  accoucheur 
will  sometimes  meet  with  the  utmost  difficulty.  When 
the  above  method  therefore  fails,  he  must  introduce 
two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  into  the  child's  mouth, 
while  those  of  the  left  hand  are  expanded  over  the 
shoulders,  as  already  directed  :  and  in  this  way  he 
must  endeavour  to  relieve  it,  pulling  from  pubes  to 
sacrum,  alternately  raising  and  depressing  the  head, 
till  it  advances  low  down,  so  that  the  face  descends 
from  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  Avhcn  the  accoucheur 
must  rise  from  his  seat,  and  bring  the  hind-head  fioin 
the  pubes  with  a  half-round  turn,  imitating  that  of  a 
na'ural  labour. 

If  the  position  be  unfavourable,  the  face,  if  possible, 
should  be  turned  to  the  sacrum,  by  pushing  uj)  the 
head,  or  hy  pushing  back  the  chin.  If  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  uterus  is  the  cause  of  resistance,  -which 
rarely  occurs,  it  must  be  gently  dilated  with  the 
fingers.  Or  if  the  difficulty  arise^s  from  circumvolu- 
tion of  the  chord  round  the  legs,  thighs,  body,  or  neck 
of  (iie  child,  these  must  be  disengaged  in  the  easiest 


manner  possible :  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  divide  the 
funis  on  this  account. 

Should  every  method  fall  of  bringing  down  the  head, 
the  delivery  must  be  eftVct  -d  by  mjans  of  the  forceps 
cautiously  passed  over  the  ears,  ^vi!h  the  handles  under 
the  child's  body,  in  a  direction  downwards  towards 
the  perineum.  If  the  pelvis  be  very  na-row,  or  the 
head  of  a  large  size,  it  mu'-':  be  opened  by  pushing  the 
scissars  through  the  occi':!ital  bone,  so  that  the  contents 
of  the  cranium  may  be  evacuated,  and  the  extraction 
made  by  means  of  the  forceps,  blunt-hook,  or  crotchet. 
But  if  the  head,  by  the  etforts  to  extract  it,  be  actu- 
ally severed  from  the  body,  and  left  behind  in  the  ute- 
rus, an  accident  which  sometimes  occurs,  it  must  be 
delivered  by  inclosing  it  in  the  forceps,  while  secured 
from  rolling  by  pressing  exterujUy  on  the  abdomen. 
If  the  forceps  cannot  be  applied,  the  cranium  must  be 
opened,  the  texture  of  the  brain  destroyed,  and  the 
extraction  performed  by  the  fingers  of  the  accoucheur, 
by  the  blunt-hook,  or  by  the  crotchet.  If  the  under- 
jaw  remains,  the  head  may  be  effectually  secured  till 
locked  in  the  forceps,  or  till  its  bulk  be  diminished,  by 
introducing  a  finger  into  the  mouth,  thrusting  it  through 
the  jaw  under  the  chin,  drawing  it  down,  and  passing 
a  ligature  through  the  perforation. 

In  cases  where  the  child  has  been  long  dead,  should 
the  belly  or  thorax  be  distended  with  air  or  water,  and 
prove  the  cause  of  obstruction,  the  contents  must  be 
evacuated  by  opening  with  the  scissars,  or  tearing  with 
the  crotchet;  and,  in  general,  Avhere  ditHcuIties  occur, 
the  delivery  must  be  accomplished  in  that  manner  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  will  best  admit  of. 

Of  the  difficulties  attending  other  cases  of  preter- 
natural labour,  some  idea  may  be  formed  by  referring 
to  Pi.  XII.  fig.  11  and  12,  which  show  two  cases  of 
unnatural  presentation  of  the  child,  and  of  which  the 
following  arc  the  descriptions  : 

Fig.  11.  Represents,  in  a  front  view  of  the  pelvis, 
the  fcctus  compressed,  by  the  contraction  of  the  ute- 
rus, into  a  round  form,  the  fore  parts  of  the  former 
being  towards  the  inferior  part  of  the  latter,  and  one 
foot  and  hand  fallen  down  into  the  vagina.  In  this 
figure,  the  anterior  part  of  the  pelvis  is  removed,  by  a 
longitudinal  section  throi^h  the  middle  of  the  foramen 
magnum,  a,  a,  The  superior  parts  of  the  ossa  ilium. 
Z»,  h,  The  uterus,  c,  The  mouth  of  the  womb  stretched 
and  appearing  in  o,  o,  o,  o,  the  vagina,  f/.  The  inferior 
and  posterior  part  of  the  os  externum.  e,c,e,  e.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  ossa  pubis  and  ischium,  f^f^f^fj 
The  membrana  adiposa. 

Fig.  12.  Represents,  also  in  a  front  view,  the  f(i?tus 
in  a  contrary  position;  the  breech  and  fore  parts  be- 
ings towards  the  fundus  uteri,  the  right  arm  in  the  va- 
gina, and  the  fore-arm  without  the  os  externum,  the 
shoulder  being  likewise  forced  into  the  os  uteri.  These 
last  are  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult  cases  of  pre- 
terruatural  labour.  ' 

LABYRINTH  ;  that  part  of  the  internal  ear  which 
is  behind  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  The  labyrinth 
is  constituted  by  the  cochlea,  vestibuluin,  and  semi- 
circular canals.  It  is  situated  in  the  pars  petrosa  of 
the  temporal  bone,  which  runs  forward  and  inward. 
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The  vesiihulum  (in  which  is  tiie  stapej^  is  situated  in 
the  middle;  the  cochlea  is  the  anterior,  and  lies  for- 
ward and  inviard  ;  and  the  semicircular  canal-?,  which 
compose  the  posterior  ])art,  lie  backward  and  outward. 
The  three  parts  of  the  labyrinth  are  lined  by  a  fine  pe- 
riosteum, which  spreads  over  and  shuts  the  two  fenestra; 
of  the  tympanum. 

LAC,  f Lacca,  Ar:ih.),  or  gum  lac.  SccLacca. 

LAC  AMMONl'ACI,  a  very  useful  attenuant,  ex- 
pectorant, and  antispasmodic  preparation  of  ammoni- 
aciim.    See  Ammoniacum. 

LAC  AMY'GDALiE  ;  a  very  palatable^  demulcent 
drink,  calculated  to  alleviate  ardor  urina^,  and  relieve 
the  strangury.  It  forms  a  pleasant  remedy  in  coughs, 
hoarsenesses,  and  catarrhs.    Sec  Amygdala. 

LAC  SU'LPIIUK  IS.  See  Sulphur  ru^ciPiTATUM. 

LAC;  milk.  Sec JMilk. 

LA'CCA,  (from /aA-f//i,  Arab.),  or  Gummi  Lacca^ ; 
stick-lac,  sced-laC;  or  shell-lac.  The  name  of  gum- 
lac  is  given  improperly  to  a  concrete  brittle  substance, 
of  a  dark  red  colour,  which  is  brought  from  the  East 
Indies.  It  is  found  incrustated  on  the  twigs  of  the  Cro- 
lon  laccijerum  ;  foliis  ova/is  tomentosis  serrulatis  feti- 
olatis,  calycihus  tomentosis  of  Linnaeus,  where  it  is 
said  to  be  deposited  by  the  coccus,  a  small  insect,  at 
present  not  very  certainly  known.  When  the  resinous 
matter  is  broken  ofl'  the  wood,  into  small  pieces  or 
grains,  it  is  termed  seed-lac^  and  when  melted  and 
formed  into  flat  plates,  shell-lac.  This  substance  is 
chiefly  employed  for  making  sealing-wax.  A  tincture 
of  it  is  recommended  as  an  antiscorbutic  to  wash  the 
gums.  In  Germany,  they  boil  it  in  water,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  alum,  which  promotes  its  solution. 
A  tincture  of  it  was  formerly  made  w  ith  alcohol,  and 
exhibited  internally  in  fluor  albus,  and  some  other  com- 
plaints, requiring  the  use  of  astringents. 

LACCIC  acid,  a  peculiar  acid  which  was  disco- 
vered by  Dr.  Pearson,  of  London,  in  a  wax-like  sub- 
stance called  ichite  lac  ;  the  produce  of  certain  insects 
of  the  coccus  tribe.  By  exposing  this  substance  to  such 
a  degree  of  heat  as  was  just  sufficient  to  liquify  it,  a 
fluid  was  obtained  to  which  the  name  of  laccic  acid  is 
given.  The  laccic  acid  naturally  exists  in  a  fluid  state. 
Its  specific  gravity  Dr.  Pearson  found  to  be  1,025,  at 
60*.  It  strongly  reddens  paper  stained  with  litmus. 
It  has  a  saline  bitter  taste.  When  heated  it  smells 
precisely  like  newly-baked  hot  bread.  On  suflering  it 
to  bcexposed  to  the  atmosphere  it  becomes  turbid. 

LA'CKRUM,  FORA'MEN  ;  one  of  the  inner  holes 
in  the  basis  of  the  cranium,  through  which  the  third, 
fourth,  flrst  branch  of  the  fifth,  and  the  sixth  pair  of 
nerves,  pass. 

LA'CllRYMA  ABIEGNAS.    Sec  Terebintiiina 

AJiCKNTAHOTENSIS. 

LA'CHRYMtE,  the  tears ;  a  limpid  fluid  secreted  by 
the  lachrymal  gland,  and  flowing  on  the  surface  of  the 
eye,  to  waah  away  dust,  or  any  other  extraneous  mat- 
ters. 

LACHRYMAL  DUCTS,  the  excretory  ducts  of 
the  lachrymal  gland.  These,  in  number  about  six  or 
eight,  oj)en  upon  the  internal  surface  of  the  upper 
eyelid,  over  w  hich  they  diliuse  the  secretions  of  the 
gland. 


LACHRYMAL  GLAND,  glandula  lachnjmalis} 
a  gland  of  the  glomerate  kind,  situated  above  the  ex- 
ternal angle  of  the  orbit,  in  a  peculiar  depression  of 
the  frontal  bone.  Its  oflicc  is  to  secrete  the  tears, 
which  are  conveyed  to  the  eye  by  its  excretory  ducts. 
See  Lachrymal  nucxs. 

LACHRYMA'LIS,  FFSTULA  ;  a  sinuous  ulcer  of 
the  lachrymal  sac,  or  duct,  with  callous  edges.  Every 
obstruction,  however,  of  this  passage  is  commonly 
called  fistula  lachrymalis.  The  first  and  most  simple 
state  of  the  disease  is  that  termed  a  dropsy,  or,  accord- 
ing to  French  writers,  a  hernia,  of  the  lachrymal 
sac.  The  symptoms  are,  a  tumor  between  the 
inner  cornea  of  the  eye  and  the  side  of  the  nose, 
which  disappears  upon  pressure;  the  tears,  mixed  with 
mucus,  passing  partly  into  the  nose,  but  chiefly  back 
upon  the  eye  and  over  the  cheek. 

This  disease  is  frequently  met  with  in  children  wha 
liave  been  ricketty,  or  arc  subject  to  glandular  ob- 
structions ;  and  in  this  state  it  sometimes  remains  for 
several  years,  subject  to  little  alterations,  as  the  health 
or  habit  shall  happen  to  vary,  the  sacculus  being  some- 
times more,  sometimes  less  full  and  troublesome.  The 
contents  which  are  pressed  out  are  sometimes  more, 
sometimes-  less  cloudy;  and  now  and  then  the  disease 
is  attended  with  a  slight  ophthalmia,  or  an  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyelids,  but  which,  by  common  care,  is 
easily  removed.  If  the  sacculus  be  not  much  dilated, 
the  discharge  small,  and  produced  only  by  pressure, 
the  chief  inconveniences  are  the  weeping  eye,  and  the 
gumming  together  of  the  lids  after  sleeping :  but  these,by 
being  attended  to,  may  be  kept  from  being  very  trou» 
blesome ;  and  if  the  disease  makes  no  further  progress, 
may  be  so  regulated,  as  to  render  any  more  painful 
process  long  unnecessary.  If  th-e  dilatation  be  con- 
siderable, the  swelling  is  more  visible,  and  the  quantity 
of  fluid  is  larger;  it  is  also  in  this  state  more  frequently 
mixed  and  cloudy,  and  more  troublesome,  from  the 
more  frequent  necessity  of  emptying  the  bag :  but  if 
the  patient  be  an  adult,  it  may,  even  in  this  dilated 
state  of  it,  be  kept  from  being  very  inconvenient. 

If  an  inflammation  comes  on,  the  tumor  is  thereby 
considerably  increased;  the  discharge  is  larger,  as  well 
during  sleep  as  upon  pressure;  the  skin  covering  it 
loses  its  natural  whiteness  and  softness,  becomes  hard, 
and  acquires  an  inflamed  redness ;  and  with  the  tears 
a  mixture  of  something,  which  in  colour  resembles 
matter,  is  discharged,  especially  if  the  pressure  be 
made  with  any  force,  or  continued  for  any  time. 

When  the  parts  are  in  this  state,  the  contents  of  the 
bag  have  so  much  the  appearance  of  purulent  matter, 
that  they  are  uow  generally  considered  as  such,  though 
JNIr.  Pott,  Mr.  Warner,  and  several  others,  have  been  of 
a  diiferent  opinion,  considering  the  fluid  as  merely 
mucus  under  a  diflercnt  form;  allowing,  however,  that 
pus  is  sonu  timcs  discharged.  If  the  puncta  lachrymalia 
be  naturally  huge  and  open,  and  the  immanation  con- 
fined to  the  surface  of  the  sac,  its  contents  will  pass  olF 
pretty  freely,  and  the  skin  will  remain  entire. 

But  when  the  skin  covering  the  lachrymal  bag  has 
been  for  some  time  inflamed,  or  subject  to  frequently 
returning  inflammations,  it  most  commonly  happens 
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that  the  pancta  lacbryisala  are  affected  bv  it.  -ar.i  tr.o 
feisd.  not  h%Ttng  an  oppoitamtv  of  passing  off  rhr : 
tbera.  distends  the  inflamed  skin :  so  that  at  last  it  be- 
comes slooghy.  baisfs  esterDaUr,  and  forms  an  open- 
in  the  Most  prominent  part  of  the  tmnor.  at  which 
the'tea/s  and  natter  contained  in  It  are  di^chaI«ed. 
Wbco  the  openins  thss  fomed  b  siBall.  it  comaionlj' 
heals  a«ain  in  a  few  dajs.  bac  it  bursts  as  soon  as  a 
cxmadexaMe  qnantitr  of  this  fiaid  b  collected ;  and  it 
cont»ass  thasto  collect  and  barst  altematelf-.  ti'.l  the 
^pe«ia«;  becomes  saficientlj  lai^  to  prevenc  anr  fnr- 
Aer  coUecdoa.    This  st&te  of  the  disorder  exhibits 
exactly  the  appearance  of  a  an^ioas  nicer,  with  cal- 
icos, and  soBetimes  with  retorted  edses;   and  this 
stage  form?  properJr  the  real  6stnla  lachrymalb.  Tears, 
laacas,  and  psrsleBt  natter,  are  now  abandantly  dis- 
charged froaa  the  sore.     When  the  bone  beneath  is 
soand.  this  discharge  is  seldom  eitho  acrid  or  oiisBsire  as 
to  smell,  for  the  openi^  being  in  geneid  in  the  under 
part  of  the  tamor^  the  matter  b  readilr  eracnated : 
bat  when  any  of  the  contignons  parts  are  cariocs.  tbey 
are  not  only  foand  to  be  so  by  the  introduction  of  a 
probe,  bnt  by  the  appearance,  smdl,  and  effects  of 
the  anlter  npon  the  neighbovins  parts.    In  thb  case 
it  is  tUn.  fetid,  ami  camm<»oIy  so  arrid  as  to  fret  and 
cftrrode  the  integuments  mo^  contiguous  to  the  nicer ; 
and  when  the  disorder  is  connected  widi  scropbnla  or 
with  laes  venerea,  which  b  by  no  means  an  nnfireqnent 
occnircBce.  the  dbcharge  and  appearance  of  the  sore 
win  vary  according  as  it  happens  to  be  comlnied  with 
aae  or  ether  of  these  di^ases. 

From  what  has  been  said,  wemay  diride  thb  disease 
into  four  genenl  heads  or  states,  under  whi<^  all  its 
more  minute  distinclions  may  be  comprehraded.  1. 
The  first  ronsisfs  in  a  simple  dilatation  of  the  saccnlus 
and  obrtnction  of  the  nasal  duct,  discharging,  upon 
preswe.  a  finid  either  qaite  dear  or  a  little  dondy ; 
the  skin  covering  the  bag  being  entire  and  perfectly 
free  from  inS^nmauon.  3.  In  the  second,  the  tumor 
b  sonewhat  larger;  the  skin  which  covers  it  is  in  an 
iaiamed  state,  bat  entire,  and  the  d:sch3rse  made 
Arough  the  jnaca  lachrya:al:a  b  of  a  pa'e  yellow  or 
pandeni  coloar.  3.  In  the  third,  the  skin  corering  the 
sac  B  became  sloughy,  and  bursts,  by  which  means  the 
fweili^  b  in  some  measure  lessened:  but  the  matter 
whidi,  while  the  «kin  was  en.tre.  used  to  be  pressed 
out  through  the  pnncta  lachryma  ia.  now  discharges 
itsdf  through  new  apoture.  The  ductus  ad  nares, 
both  in  thb  and  the  preceding  stare,  are  not  otherwise 
diseased  than  by  the  thickening  of  its  lininf.  4.  la 
the  last  s^age.  'be  r?s£age  from  the  lachrrmal  sac  into 
the  nose  b  t :  i  terated.  the  inside  of  tte  former 

beins  nicera    ^  dap  with  a  fcnfus,  and  attended 

som^imes  wi>h  a  caries  of  the  bane  underneath. 

la  the  first  and  m<^t  simple  state  of  the  dbease.  viz. 
that  of  mere  obstruction  withoat  iaSammation,  much 
pains  have  bera  take-i  to  redone  the  parts  to  their  na. 
tnral  state  and  a-e.  without  makiag  any  wound  or  di- 
vbion  at  ail.  The  introd?ct':on  of  a  probe,  the  injec 
tion  ot  astringent  fiaids,  and  a  con^'ant  compression 
■ode  <a  the  oateide  of  the  iaccaiss  in  the  comer  of 


the  eye,  are  the  principal  laeans  by  vrhlch  this  his 
been  atteoipred. 

Serera!  years  ago.  M.  Anel  made  a  probe  (Fl.  XI. 
fig.  11)  of  so  smaU  a  size  as  to  be  capable  of  passing 
frost  the  eyelid  into  the  nose.  fce;D^  in;roduced  at  one 
of  the  DTincta  lachryiHalia.  ar.d  p2ssing  through  the 
sacculus  and  duct:  with  which  probe  he  proposed  to 
break  throngh  any  small  obstnicaon  wh':ch  might  be 
foand  in  its  passage.  He  also  iarented  a  syringe 
(-fig.  1 ).  the  pipe  of  which  is  saiall  eaoagh  to  enter 
one  of  the  pnncta,  aud  liias  furnishes  aa  opportunity 
of  injecting  a  liqoor  into  the  sacculusand  dnct;  and  with 
these  ra"0  instruments  he  pretended  to  be  able  to  care 
the  disease  whenever  it  consisted  in  obstraction  merely, 
and  the  discharge  was  not  mach  dbcoloured.  Ths 
first  of  these,  viz.  the  passage  of  a  soiall  probe  throngh 
the  pancta.  has  a  plausible  appearance:  but  will,  npoa 
trial,  be  foand  verr  neeqaal  to  the  task  assigned  it : 
the  very  small  size  of  it,  its  necs?sary  fiexibiliiy.  and 
the  very  lit.ie  resistance  it  is  capable  of  maiinz.  are 
Eiaaifesi  denciencies  in  this  instrnment;  the  quick  sen- 
sation in  the  iiiing  of  the  sac  and  due:,  and  its  diseased 
state,  are  great  objections  on  the  s'.de  of  the  parrs, 
supposing  ii  were  capable  of  answering  any  valnable 
end.  which  it  most  certainly  is  not. 

That  the  passing  a  6ne  probe  from  one  of  the  small 
pnncta  lachrymaiia  into  the  nose  is  very  practicable, 
we  know  from  experience ;  b3t  the  pain  ir  give*,  and  the 
inflammation  it  often  escites,  are  macb  greater  than  any 
benefit  which  does  or  can  arise  from  it.  It  is  said  that 
the  principal  use  of  this  probe  is  to  c'earthe  lictle  dncts 
lea&ng  from  the  pnncta  into  the  sacculos,  aad  the  ob* 
strncdon  of  these  dccts  is  often  mentioned  as  a  part 
of  the  disease.  Bcnce  one  would  be  led  to  suppose 
that  it  was  a  circumstance  which  frequently  occorred : 
whereas  it  is  seldom,  if  e^er.  mcrt  with.  Nor.  even  if 
it  did  happen,  c^uld  it  e^cr  prod\:ce  the  disease  ia 
qnestion;  the  piincipal  charactenstic  of  which  b  a 
discharge  into  the  inner  cdmer  of  the  ^e  upon  pres. 
sure  made  in  the  angle. 

The  svringe.  if  used  judicioasly  while  the  disease  is 
recent,  the  sac  ve.y  little  dilated,  and  the  mncas  per- 
iecriy  clear,  will  sometimes  be  focnd  serviceable :  it 
gives  no  pain  :  and  a  few  trials  render  the  use  of  it  by 
no  means  tronblesome.  There  b  very  linie  occasion, 
however,  to  'ake  much  troable,  or  to  put  the  pati-.nt 
to  so  mcch  cnea-ine^:  for  if  the  sac  be  empiitrd  by 
co3ipres>icn,  if  the  liquor  which  was  to  have  be^n  in- 
ject^ be  applied  to  the  pnncta.  tbey  will  absorb  it  as 
readily  as  the  flnid  which  nanirally  jassiK  through 
them. 

Fabricins  ab  Aqnapendente  invented  an  instrnment, 
which  was  so  contrived,  as  bya  screw  fixed  to  a  ban- 
dage, to  make  pressure  eitemaily  on  the  iachnrma!  has ; 
froaa  the  use  of  which,  he  says,  his  patients  received 
much  benefit.  This  instrnment  has  been  considerably 
improved  by  later  practitioners,  and  b  still  reconi- 
mended  as  very  nsefal.  A  il  the  good  that  can  be  ob- 
tained by  compress  and  bandage.  Thb  screw  is  capable 
of  procuring  ;  bat  it  b  also  subject  to  all  the  same 
inconTenienees,  axisiBg  from  the  impnssibility  of  deter- 
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mining  exacfly  the  due  degree  of  pressure:  for  if  it  be 
so  great  as  to  bring  the  sides  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  sac  into  contact,  all  commnnication  between  it 
and  the  puncta,  will  thereby  be  stopped;  if  it  be  but 
sliaht,  the  accumulation  will  not  be  prevented  :  nor 
does  it  in  either  case  contribute  to  the  removal  of  the 
obstruction  in  the  nasal  duct,  the  primary  and  original 
cause  of  the  disea-^e.  If  the  curative  intention  were 
to  procure  an  union  of  the  sides  of  ihe  sacculus,  as  in 
the  case  of  parts  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
formation  of  matter  or  sloughs,  and  the  pressure  cou!d 
be  made  uniformly  and  constantly,  possibly  it  might 
be  so  managed  as  to  answer  a  valuable  purpose:  but 
as  that  is  not  the  intention,  the  pressure,  whether 
made  by  an  instrument  or  by  a  common  roller  and 
compress,  contributes  litile  or  nothing  towards  a  cure. 

\\  hen  the  disease  is  only  beginning  io  form,  if  the 
lachrymal  sac  be  frequently  pressed  with  the  linger, 
the  contents  of  it  will  be  discharged  before  they  be- 
come acrid,  and  the  complaint,  though  seldom  to  be 
cured  in  this  manner,  may  be  sometimes  endured  with- 
out any  other  assistance.  But  when  the  disease  has 
advanced  so  far  as  to  be  in  a  staie  o  f  inflammation,  con- 
siderable relief  may  be  obtained  from  such  remedies 
as  are  found  to  be  useful  in  inflammatory  affections  of 
oiher  parts  ot  the  body, as  blood-letting,  lasatires,  and 
low  diet,  together  with  saturnine  applications  to  the 
parts  affected.  But  when  these  fail,  and  it  is  found 
that  the  passage  of  the  tears  to  the  nose  is  completely 
obstructed ;  as  the  matter,  if  it  aoes  not  burst  out- 
wardly, may  be  in  danger  of  corroding  the  bone  under- 
neath, a  different  practice  is  to  be  followed. 

In  this  state  an  opening  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
sacculus  becomes  in  general  absolutely  nece-^sar^":  and 
as  a  wound  made  by  a  knife  leaves  a  much  less  disa- 
greeable scar  than  that  which  necessarily  follows  the 
bursting  of  the  skin,  one  being  a  mere  simple  division, 
the  other  a  loss  of  substance :  it  will  always  be  found 
best  to  anticipate  the  accident  of  bursting,  by  making 
the  opening  as  soon  as  the  integuments  are  in  such  a 
state  as  to  threaten  it. 

For  making  tki'  incision,  authors  hare  been  very 
particular  in  their  directions  with  regard  to  its  place, 
niann  r,  and  form.  But  all  that  the  surgeon  need 
observe  i-,  to  take  care  to  keep  the  knife  at  a  proper 
distance  irom  the  juncture  of  the  palpebrae.  to  begin 
the  incision  a  very  little  above  a  line  drawn  from  that 
juncture  towards  the  no^e.  and  to  continne  it  down- 
ward so  as  to  lay  the  sac  completelv  open:  and  the 
best  instrument  to  make  it  with,  is  a  scaipH  cf  the 
common  form,  but  of  a  small  size.  It  tne  sacculus 
be  already  burs',  the  place  of  opening  is  determined; 
and  theoririce  may  be  enlarged  with  a  knife,  or  dilated. 

The  incision  being  made,  the  concents  ot  the  tumor 
should  be  moderately  pressed  out :  a'.ter  which,  some 
practitioners  advise,  that  the  nasal  duct  shoKld  be 
searched  for  by  means  of  a  probe :  and  if  found, 
that  a  pi  ce  o'  catgur,  bougie,  or  lead,  should  be 
introduced,  and  kept  there,  its  eilge  beio£  bent  a  lit- 
tle downwards  till  the  sides  of  the  d-.ict  are  skinned 
over  and  healed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  sore  is  to  be 
dressed  wiih  sioiple  pledgets  of  wax  and  oil.  which  are 
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to  be  retained  by  means  of  adhesire  plaster.  As  soc-n 
as  the  passage  of  the  tears  into  the  nose  is  snScientl? 
secured,  the  substance  which  has  been  left  in  it  is  to  be 
withdrawn,  and  the  wound  healed. 

The  lait  stage  of  this  disorder  is  that  in  which  the 
natural  passage  from  the  sacculis  to  the  nose  is  so  dis- 
eased as  to  be  quite  obliterated,  or  in  which  tnc  bon^s 
are  sometimes  found  to  be  carious.  The  methods 
hitherto  described  hare  ail  been  calculated  to  preserve 
the  natural  passage,  and  to  drive  the  lachrymal  iiuid 
again  through  it.  In  this  attempt  they  are  sometimes 
successful ;  but  when  every  trial  for  discovering  the  ra- 
sal  duct  has  been  unsuccessful,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  an  artificial  opening  for  the  tears.  In  perform'ng 
this  part  of  the  operation,  the  patient  should  be  seated 
opposire  to  a  window,  with  his  head  supported  by  an 
assistant.  The  surgeon  is  to  place  himself  immediately 
before  him,  either  in  a  sitting  or  standing  posture.  The 
canuia  of  a  small-sized  trocar  is  now  to  he  introduced 
to  the  under  and  hack  part  of  the  lachryrr^al  sac.  and 
he'd  with  one  hand,  while  the  stilerte  is  to  be  pass  d 
into  it  with  the  other,  in  a  direction  obliquely  down- 
wards and  inwards,  between  the  twQ  spongy  bones, 
till  it  reach  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  which ~wil{  he  known 
by  some  bloody  mucus  passing  out  at  the  nostril.  As 
soon  as  the  instrument  has  penetrated  the  nose.  thft. 
opening  should  be  made  snfflciently  large :  then  the 
stdette  should  be  withdrawn,  and  a  bit  of  catgut  or 
bougie,  or  what  is  more  cleaaiy  and  conver.isat.  a 
leaden  probe,  is  to  be  introducetl,  and  the  canala  re- 
moved. One  end  of  the  probe  ought  to  remain  i;]  ti-e 
nose,  and  the  o'her  bent  in  such  a  wav  as  to  hang 
over  the  edge  of  the  wound,  and  at  the  same  time  be  in 
no  danger  of  coming  out.  The  sore  is  now  to  be  co- 
Tered  wirh  a  pledge:  of  lint  spread  with  emollient  oint- 
ment, and  the  whole  retained  with  adhesire  plaster. 
The  probe  must  be  removed  every  dav  or  two,  so  as  »o 
allow  it  and  the  passage  to  be  cl^^aned  :  and  at  each 
dressing  some  astringent  injection  shonld  be  thrown 
in,  when  the  parts  are  to  be  dressed  as  at  first.  Seve- 
ral weeks  will  commonly  be  necessary  for  renderirg 
the  passage  perfectly  callous.  An  instrument  fur 
cu.ting  out  a  circular  piece  of  the  bone,  is  shown  at 
fcg.  13.  and  is  often  preferred. 

After  the  passage  is  become  su£cient;r  5rm.  the 
dressings  and  probe  are  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
parts  cleared  from  any  mncos  with  which  they  may  b^ 
stuffed.  The  sides  of  the  wound,  now  alreadv  suf- 
ficiently contracted,  are  to  be  laid  tctretber,  and 
covered  with  some  adhesive  plaster,  li  this  be  in- 
encctual.  the  wound  is  to  be  touched  with  caustic, 
when  the  cure  will  generally  be  qnicklr  completed. 
To  give  tone  to  the  parts,  moderate  pressure  sbjuld 
frequently  be  made  npon  the  sac.  either  bv  the  pa- 
tient's linger  or  by  the  machine  a'readr  mentioned, 
and  this  should  be  continued  for  a  considerable  time. 
Sometimes  the  disease  returns  after  a  cure  has  be-a 
made,  owing  to  diseases  of  the  const' rurion.  carions 
bone  condguous  to  the  sore,  or  sorr!eu3e>  to  too  small 
an  opening  having  been  formed.  In  this  case,  a  ca- 
nuia of  gold,  silver,  or  lead.  Is  sometimes  iiitrorioc  d 
into  the  artincial  passage,  and  the  skin  brought  otct  ii; 
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by  which  means  the  passage  has  afterwards  remained 
completely  opeu,  and  no  disease  of  the  constitution 
ever  afl'ected  it.  SVe  shall  describe  Mr,  Ware's  me- 
thod of  performing  this  operation,  as  he  has  made 
some  improvements  which  liave  a  claim  to  oar  at- 
tcntion. 

Wlien  the  operation  is  determined  on,  the  following 
is  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Ware  recommends  it  to  be 
performed  : — "  If  the  disease  has  not  occasioned  an 
aper.'ure  in  the  lachrymal  sac,  or  if  this  aperture  be 
not  situated  in  a  right  line  with  the  longitudinal  direc- 
tion of  the  nasal  duct,  a  puncture  should  be  made  into 
the  sac,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  internal  juncture 
of  the  palpebra;,  and  nearly  in  a  line  drawn  horizon- 
tally from  this  juncture  toAvards  the  nose,  with  a  com- 
mon spear-pointed  lancet.  The  blunt  end  of  a  silver 
probe,  of  a  size  rather  smaller  than  the  probes  that 
are  commonly  used  by  surgeons,  should  then  be  in. 
troduced  through  the  wound,  and  gently,  but  steadily, 
pushed  on  in  the  direction  of  the  nasal  duct,  Avith  a 
force  sufficient  to  overcome  the  obstruction  in  this 
canal,  and  until  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  has 
freely  entered  into  the  cavity  of  the  nose.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  probe,  when  thus  introduced,  will  be 
nearly  perpendicular  ;  its  side  will  touch  the  upper 
«dge  of  the  orbit :  and  the  space  between  its  bulbous 
end  in  the  nose  and  the  wound  in  the  skin  will  usually 
be  found,  in  a  full-grown  person,  to  be  about  an  inch 
and  a  quarter,  or  an  inch  and  three  eighths.  The 
probe  is  then  to  be  withdrawn,  and  a  silver  style  of  a 
size  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  probe,  but  rather 
smaller,  about  an  inch  and  three-eighths  in  length, 
with  a  flat  head  like  that  of  a  nail,  but  placed  ob- 
liquely, that  it  may  fit  close  on  the  skin  (see  front 
and  side  views  of  this  instrument,  fig.  16,  17,  and  18)  is 
to  be  introduced  through  the  duct,  in  place  of  the 
probe,  and  to  be  left  constantly  in  it.  For  the  first 
day  or  two  after  the  style  has  been  introduced,  it  is 
sometimes  advisable  to  wash  the  eye  with  a  weak  sa- 
turnine lotion.  The  style  should  be  withdrawn  once 
every  day  for  about  a  week,  and  afterwards  every 
second  or  third  day.  Some  warm  water  should  each 
lime  be  injected  through  the  duct  into  the  nose,  and 
the  instrument  afterwards  replaced  in  the  same  manner 
as  before."  For  the  sake  of  appearances,  Mr.  Ware 
blackins  the  flat  head  of  the  style  with  sealing-wax,  so 
that  it  merely  looks  like  a  small  patch.  The  v/atering 
of  tlic  eye  almost  wholly  ceases  as  soon  as  the  style  is 
introduced;  and  in  proportion  as  the  patient  mends 
in  this  respect,  his  sight  also  becomes  more  strong  and 
useful.  'l"he  style,  therefore,  seems  to  act  in  a  two- 
fold capacity  :  first,  it  dilates  the  obstructed  passage  ; 
and  then,  by  an  attraction,  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  a  capillary  tube,  it  guides  the  tears  through  the 
duct  into  the  nose.  It  is  not  easy,  Mr.  Ware  says, to 
ascertain  the  exact  length  of  time  that  the  style  should 
be  continued  in  the  duct.  Some  have  worn  it  many 
years,  and,  not  fii\ding  any  inconvenience  from  the  in- 
strument, arc  still  afraid  and  unwilling  to  part  from 
it.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  have  disused  it  at  the 
end  of  about  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and  have  not  had 
The  smallest  return  of  the  obstruction  afterwards. 


LAC 

LACI'NIvE,  a  tei  m  in  botany,  signifying  the  in- 
cisions,  or  jags,  on  the  borders  of  leaves  or  flowers  : 
whence  they  arc  said  to  be  ladniati,  lacinlated. 

LACTA'TIO,  lactation;  or  suckling  oi  a,  cVi\di 
by  its  mother  or  nurse.  It  is  a  practice  which  has 
very  properly  prevailed  of  late  years,  to  put  the  infant 
to  the  mother's  breast  at  a  very  early  period  after  de- 
livery. Even  before  there  is  any  materia!  secretion  of 
milk,  some  advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  the  eflbrts 
of  the  child  to  take  the  nipple:  but  the  breast  should 
by  no  means  be  withheld  any  longer  than  the  secretion 
is  insufficient  even  for  the  attempt.  The  late  Dr.  Bu- 
chan  calculated,  from  the  annual  registers  of  the  dead, 
that  about  one  half  of  the  children  born  in  Great  Bri- 
tain die  under  twelve  years  of  age  ;  and  this  very  great 
mortality  he  attributes,  in  part,  to  mothers  not  suck- 
ling their  own  children,  which  is  an  unpardonable 
neglect  of  duty  both  to  themselves  and  their  offspring, 
where  the  omission  is  wilful.  It  is  sometimes  im- 
possible, however,  for  them  to  do  it:  but  where  it 
can  he  done,  it  ought  never  to  be  omitted  ;  and  this, 
if  general,  would  prevent  the  unnatural  custom  of 
mothers  leaving  their  own  children  to  stickle  those  of 
other  women;  a  practice  which  deserves  the  most sc- 
Tcre  censure,  for  its  inhumanity.  Dr.  Bechan  says, 
he  is  sure  he  speaks  within  bounds,  when  he  says  not 
one  in  a  hundred  of  these  deserted  children  survive. 
For  this  reason,  no  motlier  should  be  allowed  to 
suckle  another's  child  till  her  own  is  fit  to  be  weaned. 
A  regulation  of  this  kind  would  preserve  many  lives 
among  the  poorer  sort,  and  would  do  no  harm  to  the 
rich  ;  as  most  women  who  make  good  nurses  are  able 
to  suckle  two  children,  in  succession,  upon  the  same 
milk. 

In  some  cases,  a  new-born  infant,  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  suck  the  nioiher's  milk  almost  as  soon  as 
it  conies  into  the  world,  is  fed  with  pap  Avhich  contains 
some  wine,  or  even  some  spirituous  liquor.  Whereas, 
if  the  mother  or  nurse  has  a  sufficient  quaniity  of  milk, 
the  child  will  need  little  or  no  other  food  before  the 
third  or  fourth  month. 

To  this  it  may  reasonably  be  objected,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  that  the  nursing  would  be  very  severs 
on  the  mother  ;  but  if  the  child  be  thus  left  long  with- 
out food,  it  will  not  relish  it  again  for  some  time,  and 
the  stomach  of  an  infant  is  apt  to  be  easily  hurt  by  a 
slight  change  of  diet  after  it  has  been  long  accustomed 
to  one  thing.  Neither  can  it  be  shown,  that  the 
strongest  and  most  healthy  infants  are  those  which 
get  no  olher  food  but  the  mother's  milk  during  the 
lirst  months  of  their  life.  In  fact,  children  are  evi- 
dently of  a  weak  and  lax  habit  of  body,  so  that  many 
of  their  diseases  must  arise  from  that  cause  ;  all  di- 
rections, therefore,  which  indiscriminately  advise  an 
antiphlogistic  regimen  for  infants  as  soon  as  they  come 
into  the  world,  must  of  necessity  be  wrong.  Many 
instances  in  fact  might  bj  brought  to  show,  that  by 
the  preposterous  method  of  starving  infants,  and  at 
the  same  time  treating  them  with  vomits  anil  purges, 
they  are  often  hurried  out  of  the  Avorld.  Animal  food 
is  frequently  agreeable  to  children,  and  they  ought  to 
be  indulged  with  it  in  moderation  j  and  this  will  prove 
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a  much  better  rcmecly  for  tliose  acliliiics  with  which 
infants  are  ollen  troubled,  tlian  magnesia,  prejiared 
chalk,  or  other  absorbents,  which  have  the  most  per- 
nicious efl'ccts  on  the  stomachs  of  these  tender  crea- 
tures, and  pail  the  apetite  to  a  surprising  degree.  The 
natuial  appetites  of  cliildreu  are  indeed  the  best  rule 
by  which  we  can  judge  of  what  is  proper  or  improper 
for  them.  They  must  no  doubt  be  regulated  as  (o  the 
quantity;  but  we  maybe  assured  that  animal  food, 
either  roasted  or  boiled,  will  not  hurt  if  taken  in  mo- 
d:'ration.  When  childrin  arc  sick,  they  refuse  every 
thing  but  the  breasl  ;  and  if  their  disorder  be  very 
.severe,  (hey  will  refuse  that  also  ;  and  in  this  case 
they  ought  not  to  be  pressed  to  take  food  of  any  kind ; 
but  when  their  sickness  goes  o!f,  their  appetite  will 
also  return,  and  they  will  require  the  usual  quantity 
of  food. 

As  most  young  children,  if  in  health,  naturally 
sleep  much,  and  pretty  soundly,  wc  may  always  be 
apt  to  su'^pcct  that  something  is  amiss  when  they  begin 
to  be  subject  to  watching  and  frights  ;  symptoms  which 
seldom  or  never  occur  but  either  in  consequence  of 
some  present  disorder  not  yet  taken  notice  of,  or  as 
the  certain  forerunners  of  an  approaching  indi^po- 
sition.  We  should  immediattly,  therefore,  endeavour 
to  tiud  out  their  cause,  that  we  may  use  every  pos- 
sible means  to  remove  or  prevent  it ;  othervvife  the 
want  of  natural  rest,  which  is  so  very  prejudicial  to 
persons  of  all  ages,  will  soon  reduce  the  infant  to 
a  low  and  emaciated  state,  which  may  be  followed  by 
an  hectic  fever,  diarrhcca,  and  all  the  other  conse- 
quences of  weakness  and  debili'y.  These  symptoms 
being  always  the  effect  of  irritation  and  pain,  may 
proceed,  in  very  young  infants,  fi  om  crudities  or  other 
afiections  of  the  prinue  vice  producing  ilatulencies  or 
gripes;  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  month,  they  may 
be  owing  to  that  uiieasiness  which  commonly  accom- 
panitS  the  breeding  of  teeth  ;  and  after  a  child  is 
weaned,  and  begins  to  use  a  different  kind  of  food, 
wornHs  become  frequently  an  additional  cause  of  watch- 
ings  and  disturbed  sleep.  Hence,  to  give  the  necessary 
relief  on  these  occasions,  the  original  complaint  must 
first  be  a'^certained  from  the  child's  age,  and  other 
concomitant  circumstances,  and  afterwards  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  ease.  Mothers  and  nurses 
are  too  apt  to  have  recourse  to  opiates  in  the  watch- 
ings  of  children,  especially  when  their  own  rest  hap. 
pens  to  be  much  disturbed  by  their  continual  noihc 
and  clamour;  this  practice  should  be  discouraged. 

But  however  successful "  the  office  of  lactation  may 
be  performed,  as  far  as  the  infant  is  concerned,  we 
are  not  to  overlook  the  pernicious  effects  which  it  may 
sometimes  have  upon  the  weakly  constitution  of  the 
mother.  It  too  frequently  happens  that  those  who 
perform  this  maternal  duty  with  the  greatest  solicitude, 
are  sometimes  brought  inio  a  consumptive  disposition, 
which  has  been  named  tht'  citropliia  laduniuim,  or  tales 
nutricum.  This  disease  m.ost  jihysicians  are  well  ac- 
quainted with;  but  its  more  frequent  occurrence  of 
late,  especially  to  the  inferior  classes  of  females,  to 
whom  it  is  particularly  incident,  seems  forcibly  to  de- 
mand the  attention  of  medical  practitioners. 


Dr.  Walker,  of  Leeds,  who  has  writfen  upon  the 
subject  in  the  Mem.  of  the  Med.  Soc.  of  London,  at- 
tributes this  disease  to  debility,  an  impoverished  state 
of  the  system,  arising  from  a  deficiency  of  proper  and 
sufficiently  nutritious  aliment,  at  a  time  when  the  consti- 
tution particularly  requires  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
continual  waste  which  the  mother  sustains  from  the 
suckling  of  her  infant.  These  causes,  he  says,  lay  the 
foundation  of  consumption  ;  and  that  the  lungs  are  but 
secondarily,  or  syrnptomatically,  affected. 

The  patient  first  complains  of  languor  and  general 
weakness  ;  loss  of  appetite ;  fatigue  after  exercise^ 
though  it  be  of  the  gentlest  kind  ;  wearisome  pains  in 
the  back  and  limbs.  Soon  afterwards,  the  symptoms 
of  general  atrophy  come  on  ;  the  face,  in  particular, 
grows  thin,  and  is  marked  by  a  certain  delicacy  of 
complexion,  and  paleness  about  the  nose  ;  yet  with  a 
small  degree  of  colour  in  the  cheeks.  In  a  short  time, 
if  the  patient  still  continue  to  give  suck,  she  is  seized 
with  transitory  stitches  in  the  sides,  under  the  sternum, 
or  in  some  other  part  of  the  thorax,  accompanied  ^  ith 
a  short  dry  cough,  and  slight  d^  spnnea  upon  any  mus- 
cular exertion  ;  the  pulse  also  becomes  frequent,  but 
seldom  so  hard  as  the  inllammatory  state  of  the  genuine 
phthisis  pulmonalis.  ]\Iorning  sweats  .next  make  their 
ajipearance;  abscesses  and  ulcers  are  often  formed  in 
the  lungs  ;  pus,  mixed  with  mucus,  is  expectorated  ; 
the  general  weakness  increases  ;  the  emaciated  ])atient 
is  unable  to  support  an  erect  posture  ;  and  at  last  dies 
exhausted. 

Dr.  Fothergill,  in  the  Med.  Observ.  Vol.  V.  p.  3JR, 
made  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  bark, 
&c.  very  applicable  to  the  disease  in  question.  AV  ith- 
out  losing  sight  of  this  remedy,  Dr.  Walker  observes, 
1.  That  it  is  always  indispensably  necessary,  in  such  a 
case,  for  the  mother  to  wean  her  child  upon  the  earliest 
appearance  of  the  symptoms  of  debility.  2.  She 
should  change  her  diet  from  tea,  and  the  less  nutritive 
vegetables  (if  such  have  been  the  articles  used  as  food), 
to  milk,  and  its  various  preparations  ;  broths,  and  a, 
small  quantity  of  mild  animal  food,  with  no  more  than 
a  proper  proportion  of  bread,  or  of  the  esculent  roots, 
particularly  potatoes.  Shell-fish,  jellies,  chocolate, 
sago,  salep,  and  tapioca,  Avould  any  of  lliem  be  highly 
proper,  did  not  poverty  prevent  the  far  greater  num- 
ber of  these  patients  from  procuring  them  in  SLifficIcnt 
quantity. 

The  animal  food  allowed,  should  always  be  taken  fur 
an  early  dinner,  and  by  no  means  late  in  the  afternoon 
or  evening.  In  this  way,  Dr.  AValker  observes,  that 
so  far  from  increasing  the  febrile  symptoms  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease,  when  debility  chiefly  prevails, 
that  for  the  most  part  it  proves  a  powerful  restorative, 
and  the  patients  soon  are  found  to  gain  additional 
strength  ;  especially  when  assisted  by  tonics,  such  as 
the  following  mixture,  which,  with  a  small  alteration, 
is  the  same  that  Dr.  Griffith  recommends  iu  his  Essav 
on  Hectic  l'"ever. 

R  Myrrhoe  pulv.  ^j. 

Tinct.  cinchonai  t^vj.  terc  simul  et  addcscnsim. 
Aqnaj  foutis  5vj. 
Qq  2 
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Fcrri  vitriolatj  gr.  xij. 
•  Syrupi  balsamici  5SS. 
Fiat  mistura,  ciijus  capiat  jegra  cochl.  duo,  tiiatie 
jejuna,  hora  undecima  matuliua,  et  quarta  po- 
meridiana. 

In  some  cases,  when  there  appeared  to  be  an  exacer- 
bation of  fcviT  in  the  afternoun,  conlraindicating  this 
remedy,  Dr.  Walker  gave  it  only  in  the  forenoon,  and 
directed  a  few  spoonfuls  of  neutral  julep  to  be  taken 
in  the  afternoon,  evening,  and  during  the  night,  if 
necessary. 

If,  in  the  course  of  a  week  after  the  mixture  has 
been  regularly  administered,  the  patient  should  remain 
free  from  pain,  or  sense  of  restriction  in  the  thorax, 
dlfSculfy  in  respiration,  or  any  other  symptoms  indi- 
cating an  inflammatory  afiection  of  the  lungs,  we  may 
hope  for  a  favourable  termination  of  the  disease,  and 
should  steadily  perscTere.  Nor  in  this  case  should 
bleeding  be  used,  even  in  the  smallest  quantity,  as  the 
patient's  strength  has  already  been  too  much  reduced 
by  inordinate  lactation  and  improper  diet.  Decoctum 
cinchonas,  moderately  acidulated  with  the  vitriolic 
acid,  is  now  proper,  and  greatly  conduces  to  the 
patient's  recovery,  especially  if  she  can  be  assisted  by 
country  air. 

Jf,  however,  fixed  pains  in  the  thorax  should  come 
on,  with  oppressed  breathing,  and  a  frequent  hard 
pulse,  then  a  small  bleeding,  to  the  amount  of  two  or 
three  ounces  only,  Dr.  Walker  says,  may  be  occasion- 
ally of  use  ;  and  instead  of  prescribing  the  myrrh, 
bark,  orvitrioUc  acid,  he  says,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
take  off  the  intiammafory  determination  to  the  lungs, 
by  enjoining  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet ;  keeping  the 
bowels  gently  open  with  the  mildest  laxatives  ;  mode- 
rating the  fever  by  saline  draughts  ;  and  palliating  the 
cough  by  mucilaginous  linctuses.  The  spasm,  or  con- 
striction  of  the  thorax,  should,  at  the  same  time,  be 
relieved  by  the  application  of  blisters  to  the  part,  re- 
newing them  as  they  heal,  rather  than  keeping  them 
open :  a  practice  which  is  not  by  far  so  etficacious, 
though  it  harasses  the  patient  much  more  than  repeat- 
ing the  blister. 

Dr.  Walker  properly  advises,  if  the  disease  be  ad- 
vancing still  further,  accompanied  with  morning  sweats, 
purulent  spitting,  prostration  of  strength,  and  the  ut- 
most degree  of  debility,  the  latter  of  which  always 
accompanies  this  disease  in  a  more  remarkable  degree 
than  the  true  phthisis,  (hat  we  should  support  the  pa- 
tient's strength,  by  the  restorative  means  he  has  already 
directed  ;  allowing,  as  in  the  first  stage,  a  small  portion 
of  animal  food,  at  least  once  a-day  ;  without  which, 
he  says,  our  endeavours  would  be  frustrated,  and,  in- 
stead of  affording  relief,  would  serve  only  to  accelerate 
the  patient's  dissolution. 

Where  circumstances  render  the  weaning  of  the  child 
indispensable,  some  hints  on  the  subject  may  be  found 
under  the  article  Ablactatio. 

LACTATS,  (lactas ;  of  lac,  milk);  salts  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  acid  of  sour  milk,  called  lactic 
acid,  with  different  bases.  Thus  we  have  the  alumin- 
ous Inciat,  ammoniacal  lactat,  &c.  in  the  new  language 
<jf  chemistry. 


LACTIC  ACID,  (from  lac,  milk)  ;  an  acid  pro- 
cured from  the  zchey  of  milk.  Lactic  acid  is  capable 
of  existing  in  the  solid  state ;  but  it  greatly  attracts 
moisture,  and  becomes  liquid.  It  has  a  sour  taste  ; 
and  strongly  oxidates  iron,  zinc,  copper,  and  various 
other  metals.  To  obtain  lactic  acid,  take  a  quantity 
of  whey,  evaporate  it  very  slowly  to  one-eighth,  filter 
it,  and  then  add  to  it  lime-water  till  no  further  turbid- 
ness  appears.  Filter  the  mixture  again,  and  let  fail 
into  the  fluid,  diluted  with  water,  a  solution  of  oxalic 
acid,  till  it  produces  no  further  cloudiness.  Then  filter 
it  and  evaporate  the  fluid  to  the  consistence  of  syrup, 
and  mingle  it  with  alcohol.  Having  done  this,  sepa- 
rate the  Huid  again  by  filtration,  add  to  it  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water,  put  it  into  a  retort,  and  distil  off  the  spi- 
rit ;  the  remaining  water  then  contains  the  lactic  acid  in 
a  pure  state. 

The  combination  of  lactic  acid,  with  different  bases, 
forms  salts  called  I  act  at  s ;  a  class  of  substances  which 
have  not  as  yet  been  examined  with  accuracy. 

LACTEALS,  lactea  vasa ;  the  absorbents  of  the 
mesentery.  They  arise  from  imperceptible  beginnings 
from  the  intestines,  and  ramify  upon  them  as  the  arte- 
ries do.  They  run  through  the  mesentery  in  long  solita- 
ry trunks  ;  and,  in  their  way  to  the  receptaculum  chyli, 
through  the  lymphatic  glands  at  the  root  of  the  mesen- 
tery, they  unite  with  each  other,  and  with  the  lym- 
phatics, about  the  last  dorsal,  or  first  and  second  lum- 
bar vertebrae,  to  form  the  receptaculum  chyli ;  which 
see.  The  lacteuls  are  furnished  with  many  valves,  and 
so  is  the  thoracic  duct ;  so  that  every  lacteal  pressure 
will  force  up  the  chyle,  as  that  by  inspiration,  and  the 
pulsation  of  the  aorta.  The  lacteals  are  the  absor- 
bents of  the  bowels,  beginning  in  their  inner  surface, 
'i'he  same  kind  of  vessels  are  called  absorbents  or 
lymphatics,  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  take  their 
rise  from  the  surfaces  of  the  respective  parts ;  so  that 
the  lacteals,  lymphatics,  and  absorbents,  are  all  the 
same  kind  of  vessels.  Dr.  Hunter  considers  the  lacteals 
and*  lymphatics  as  the  same  vessels,  only  differing  in 
their  situation  ;  and  both,  in  fact,  terminate  in  the 
same  duct.    See  Lymphatics. 

LACTrFERI  TU'BULI,  (hwtiferi ;  from  lac, 
milk,  and  fero,  to  bring),  the  lactiferous  ducts  or 
tubes.  The  glandular  body  of  the  mamma  contains  a 
white  mass,  which  is  merely  a  collection  of  membra- 
nous ducts  :  these  are  narrow  at  their  origin,  broad,  in 
the  middle,  and  contract  again  as  they  approach  the 
papillae,  near  which  they  form  a  kind  of  circle  of  com- 
munication.   See  Mamm^. 

LACTIFEROUS,  in  botany,  a  term  applied  to 
such  plants  as^  abound  with  a  milky  juice.  The  term, 
however,  is  applicable  to  those  which  abound  with 
other  coloured  juices,  as  lactescentia  comprehends  the 
different  coloured  fluids  that  flow  copiously  from  par- 
ticular plants  on  being  wounded;  and  which  is  either 
white,  red,  or  yellow.  In  euphorbium,  papave?;  ascle- 
pias,  campanula,  and  many  of  the  fijngenesia,  they 
are  white;  in  chelidonium,  bocconia,  sangiiinaria,  and 
gambogia,  yellow  ;  aad'  in  rumex  sanguineus,  red. 

LACTU'CA,  (from  lac,  milk;  so  named  from  the 
milky  juice  which  exudes  from  its  being  wounded), 
lettuce.    The  esculent  garden  lettuce  is  merely  the 
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Lacfuca  sativa  improved  by  cultiTatlon,  Lettuces  ara 
esteemed  as  wholesome  aperient  bitter  anodynes,  easy 
of  digestion,  but  atl'ordiiig  no  nutriment.  They  appear 
to  agree  better  with  hot,  bilious,  melancholic  tempera- 
ments, than  with  the  phlegmatic.  The  seeds  possess  a 
quantity  of  oil,  which,  triturated  with  water,  forms  ati 
emulsion  employed  by  some  in  ardor  urinaj,  and  other 
diseases  of  the  urinary  passages. 

LACTU^CA  GRAVi-OLENS,  stinking,  or  opium, 
scented  lettuce  ;  the  Lactuca  viroaa^  Linn.  Laciuca 
foliis  horizontalibus  carino  amleatis  dentutis.  Class, 
Syngenesia.  Order,  Polijgamiu  caquales.  It  is  a  very 
common  plant  in  our  hedges  and  ditches.  It  has  a 
strong  unpleasant  taste,  resembling  that  of  opium,  but 
more  bitter  or  rather  acrid.  It  abounds  with  a  milky 
juice,  in  which  its  sensible  qualities  seem  to  reside,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  noticed  by  Dioscorides, 
who  describes  the  odour  and  taste  of  the  juice  as 
nearly  agreeing  with  that  of  the  white  poppy.  Its  ef- 
fects  are  also  described,  by  Haller,  to  be  powerfully 
narcotic.  Dr.  Collin,  at  Vienna,  first  brought  this 
plant  into  medical  notice,  and  its  character  induced  the 
college  of  physicians  at  Edinburgh  to  insert  it  in  the  Ca- 
talogue of  their  Materia  Medica.  More  than  twenty, 
four  cases  of  dropsy  are  said,  by  Collin,  to  hare  been 
successfully  treated,  by  exhibiting  an  extract  prepared 
from  the  expressed  juice  of  this  plant,  which  is  stated 
not  only  to  be  powerfully  diuretic,  but  also  as  pro. 
moting  all  the  secretions.  It  is  said  thus  to  remove 
visceral  obstructions.  In  the  more  simple  cases,  pro- 
ceeding from  debility,  the  extract,  in  doses  of  eighteen 
to  thirty  grains  a  day,  accomplished  a  cure  :  but  when 
the  disease  was  inveterate,  and  accompanied  by  visceral 
obstructions,  the  quantity  was  increased  to  three 
drachms.  Nor  did  larger  doses,  though  they  excited 
nausea,  ever  produce  any  other  bad  etiect ;  and  the 
patients  continued  so  strong  under  the  use  of  this  re- 
medy, that  it  was  seldom  necessary  to  employ  tonic 
medicines.  But,  though  Dr.  CoHin  began  his  experi- 
ments with  the  lactuca  at  the  Pazman  hospital,  at  the 
time  he  was  trying  the  arnica  in  177i,  yet  very  few  phy- 
sicians, even  at  Vienna,  have  since  adopted  the  use  of 
this  plant.  Plenciz,  indeed,  has  published  a  solitary 
instance  of  its  efficacy,  while  Quarin  informs  us,  that 
he  never  experienced  any  good  efiects  from  its  use  ;  al- 
leging, that  those  who  are  desirous  of  supporting  its 
character,  mixed  with  it  a  quantity  of  extractum  scillaj. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  recommendation  of  this 
medicine  by  Dr.  Collin,  will  scarcely  be  thought  suf- 
ficient to  establish  its  use  in  Britain. 

LACTU'^CA  SATl'VA;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
lettuce.    See  Lactuca. 

LACTU'CA  SYLVE'STRIS  ;  the  officinal  name  of 
the  Lactuca  scariola^  Linn.  This  plant  possesses  a 
stronger  degree  ot  bitterness  than  the  Lactuca  sativa. 

LACTU'CA  VIRO'SA  :  the  sys  tematic  name  of  the 
stinking,   or  opium-scented  lettuce.      See  Lactuca 

GRAVEOLENS. 

LACU'NtE,  (from  lacus,  a  channel);  a  name  by 
which  anatomists  distinguish  the  mouths  or  openings  of 
the  excretory  ducts  of  the  muciparous  glands  of  the 
urethra  and  other  parts.   The  urethra  is  lined  by  a  fine 


membrane,  full  of  capillary  blood-vessels ;  and  its  sur- 
face is  perforated  by  a  great  number  of  ob'ong  holes, 
of  different  sizes,  which  are  the  lacuna?.  The  largest 
of  these  are  situated  near  the  glans.  These  orifices, 
being  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  same  number  of  small 
glands,  are  dispersed  through  the  substance  of  the 
urethra;  the  ducts  running  for  some  way  in  the  spongy 
substance  along  the  convex  side  of  the  internal  mem- 
brane of  tjje  urethra,  and  opening  obliquely,  from  be- 
hind forward,  into  the  great  canal.  The  edges  of  the, 
lacuna;  are  semilunar,  or  like  a  crescent,  because  of  the 
obliquity  of  their  openings. 

LA'DANUM,  (AaJavov  ;  from  ladon,  Arab.),  or 
LABDANUM  ;  a  rcsinous  juice  that  exudes  from  the 
leaves  of  the  Cisius  creticus.  Linn.  Cistus  arborescensr 
exsiipulatus,  foliis  spatalato-ovatis  petiolatis  enerviis 
scabrisy  caldjciiiis  lanceolutis.  Class,  Folijandria. 
Order,  Monogj/nia.  This  tree  grows  in  Canada,  where 
the  inhabitants  procure  the  ladanum  by  slightly  rubbing 
the  leaves  with  leather  thongs,  and  afterwards  scraping 
it  olf  and  forming  it  into  irregular  masses  for  exporta- 
tion. Three  sorts  of  ladanum  have  been  described  by 
authors,  but  only  two  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  shops. 
The  best,  which  is  very  rare,  is  in  dark-coloured  mas- 
ses, of  the  consistence  of  a  soft  plaster,  and  growing 
still  softer  on  being  handled;  the  other  is  in  long  rolls, 
coiled  up,  much  harder  than  the  preceding,  and  not 
so  dark.  The  first  has  commonly  a  small,  and:  the  last 
a  large  admixture  of  fine  sand,  to  the  amount,  accord- 
ing to  the  accounts  of  the  French  Academy,  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole.  Independently  of  frauds,  the 
dust  blown  on  the  plant  by  winds  from  the  loose  sands 
among  which  it  grows,  is  retained  by  the  tenacious- 
juice.  The  soft  kind  has  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a, 
lightly  pungent  bitterish  taste:  the  hard  is  much  weaker. 
That  which  Neumann  "examined,  however,  gave  him 
5400  alcoholic,  and  480  watery,  and  inversely  960. 
watery,  and  4960  alcoholic,  extract  from  7680  parts. 
In  distillation  water  carries  over  a  volatile  oil,  and  al- 
cohol distilled  from  it  becomes  milky,  on  the  additioa, 
of  water. 

Ladanum  Avas  formerly  much  employed  infernally  as. 
a  pectoral  and  astringent,  in  catarrhal  affections,  dy- 
senteries, and  several  other  diseases  ;  at  present,  how- 
ever,  it  is  wholly  confined  to  external  use.  It  enters 
the  emplastrum  picis  Bur gimdica;  and  is  also  an  ingrer 
dient  in  the  stomachic  plaster,  emplastrum  ladani,  of, 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

LADIES'  BEDSTRAW.    See  Ga 

LADIES'  MANTLE.  See 

LADIES'  SMOCK,    See  Ca  RD  AMINE, 

LAGOPHTHA'LMUS,  (Aayo^SaAaoj,  from  Aayof^. 
a  hare,  and  o(p&aXi/.os,  an  eye,  because  it  was  believed 
that  hares  sleep  with  their  eyes  open),  a  want  of  pow  er 
to  close  the  eyelid,  This  may  arise  from  spasm,  palsy, 
atony  or  fissure  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyelid",  and  a 
variety  of  other  causes.  This  disease  is  the  Bleupha- 
roptosis  lagophthalmia  of  Sauvages.  ' 

LAKEWEED.    See  H  YUROPIPER. 

LAMBDOIDA'LIS  SUTURA,  (from  A,  and  £jfa;, 
resemblance,,  because  it  is  shaped  like  the  Greek  lettex 
A)  ;  the  lambdoidal  or  occipital  suture.    It  is  that  su-- 
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ture  M-lucli  unites  ttie  occipital  bone  to  the  tw  o  pariefal 
bancs.    S.'i;  SuTuur:. 

LAMF/LL.'E  ;  the  same  as  laminoK.    S^e  L\5iiNyT;. 

LA''MI?<"^i!],  the  thin  piatcs,  scales,  or  tables  wliLTcof 
any  thing  consrsls.  Hence  we  apply  the  epiUiet  IrimL 
naicd,  or  plated,  to  those  bodies  whose  contexture 
discovers  such  a  disposition,  as  that  of  plates  lying  over 
one  another. 

LA'MIb'M  ALIUJxM,  (from  Lamium,  a  mountain 
in  Ionia,  where  this  plant  grew,  or  from  ia/na,  a  ditch, 
because  it  usually  grows  about  ditches  and  neglected 
places),  called  Uii/'ca  utorti/a.  and  Galcopsii ;  the  dead- 
nettle,  or  white  arch-angel  nettle.  For  uterine  liaMnor- 
rliages  and  iluor  albus  infusions  of  this  plant  weie  for- 
merly given  ;  but  if  we  may  judge  of  its  powers  from 
its  sensible  qualities,  veiy  little  benefit  can  be  ex- 
pected from  it  in  any  case. 

LA'AIPSANA,    See  Latsana. 

LANA'ilfA,  (from  laiia,  wool;  because  of  the 
■woolliness  of  its  leaves) ;  a  name  for  the  lijchnis  s^jl- 
vcxfrix,  the  saponariri.  and  verhasciim. 

LANA'TUS,  (from  lana.  wool),  a  term  botanically 
applied  to  leaves  which  are  covered  with  a  downy 
softness. 

LANCET,  a  well-known  chirurgical  instrument, 
sharp. pointed  and  two-edged,  chiefly  used  for  opening 
veins  in  the  operation  of  phlebotomy.  A  larger  kind 
is  also  used  for  laying  open  abscesses,  tumors,  &c. 

LANC1*>I  (John  Marca),  an  eminent  Italian  phy- 
sician, was  born  at  Rome  in  1C54.  From  liis  earliest 
j'ears  he  had  a  turn  for  natural  history  ;  and  studied 
botany,  chemistry,  anatomy,  and  medicine,  with  great 
ardo  ir.  In  1088,  Pope  Innocent  XI.  appointed  him 
his  physician  and  private  chamberlain,  notwithstanding 
his  youth  ;  and  Cardinal  AUieri  Camcrlinga  made  him 
his  vicar  for  the  installation  of  doctors  in  physic,  which 
Pope  Clement  XI.  gave  him  as  long  as  he  lived,  as  well 
as  continued  to  him  the  appointments  conferred  on  him 
by  his  predecessor.  lie  died  in  1710,  after  giving  his 
fine  library,  of  more  than  20,000  volumes,  to  the  hos- 
pital of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  use  of  the  public.  This 
noble  benefaction  was  opened,  in  1716,  in  the  presence 
of  the  pope  and  most  of  the  cardinals.  He  wrote  many 
■works  which  were  esteemed  in  his  day  :  the  principal 
of  them  were  collected,  and  printed  at  Geneva  in  1718, 
in  two  volumes  quarto. 

LA'NGUOR,  (from  Xxyfx^M,  to  pinej,  a  debility 
both  of  body  and  mind.  It  is  a  symptom  in  many 
dis€ases. 

LANFGERUS,  (from  lana,  wool,  and  gc?-o,  to 
bear),  in  botany,  an  epithet  applied  to  such  trees  as 
bear  a  woolly  or  downy  substance,  as  is  commonly  con- 
tained in  (he  catkins  of  the  willow. 

LANL'GINO'SUS,  (from  lanugo,  down),  in  bo- 
tany, lannginouSy  or  doicnij,  as  in  the  quince, 
peach,  kc. 

LANU^GO,  (quasi  lanam  ago,  bearing  wool);  in 
botany,  down.  The  seeds  of  many  plants  have  a 
downy  substance  attached  to  them,  which  serves  as 
wings  to  transport  them  to  a  distance.  These  are 
termed  lanKginous,  and  sometimes  pappous. 


LA'PATIIUM,  (Aa7fa5ov ;  from  Acx^a^w,  to  evacu- 
ate, so  named  because  it  purges  gently)  ;  the  dock.  , 
LA'PATIIUM  ACETO'SUAI,  common  sorrel.  See 

ACETOSA. 

LA'PATIIUM  ACU^TUM.    Sec  Oxylapatiium. 
LA'PATIIUM  AQUA'TICUM.     See  H^dkola. 

PATHUM. 

LA'PIDES  CANCRO'RUM.    See  Cancer. 

LA'l'IS  BE'ZOAR.    See  B.-zoar. 

LA'PIS  C^RU'EEUS.   See  Lapls  lazuli. 

LA'PIS  CALAMLXA'RIS.    See  Calamine. 

LA'ITS  CV'ANUS.    See  L  vpis  lazuli. 

LAPIS  ILEiMATI^Ti:S.    See  ILcmatites. 

LA'PIS  HIBF/RNICUS,  also  named  Teg n la  If,/, 
heniica,  Ardesia  llibernica,  Hardeiia,  dc.  Irish  slate;  - 
a  kind  of  very  hard  stone,  found  in  diiieient  parts  of 
Ireland,  in  masses  of  a  ])luish  black  colour.  It  stains 
the  hands,  and,  when  dried  and  powdered,  is  pale,  or 
of  a  whitish  blue;  but,  by  keeping,  it  grows  black. 
In  the  tire  it  yields  sulphuric  acid,  and  acquires  a  pale 
red  colour,  with  additional  hardness.  It  is  occasionally 
taken  by  the  common  people,  in  spruce  beer,  as  a  cure 
for  inward  bruises. 

LA'PIS  HY'STRICIS.    See  Bezoar. 

LA'PIS  INFERNA'LIS,  a  former  name  for  the  kali 
pitrum.    See  Kali. 

LA'PIS  LA^ZULI,  or  Lapi  tci/anus.   See  Lazuli, 

LA'PIS  MALACE^NCIS.    See  Bezoar. 

LA'PIS  PORCFNUS.    See  Bezoar  pokginum. 

LA'PIS  SFMIyE.    See  Bezoar. 

LAa^PA  MAJOR.    See  Baudana. 

LAPSA'NA,  dock-cresses,  or  nipple-wort ;  the 
Lapsana  communis.  Linn,  'i'his  plant  is  a  lactescent 
bitter,  and  nearly  similar  in  virtues  to  the  cichory, 
dandelion,  and  endive.  It  has  been  employed  chiefly 
as  an  external  remedy  for  M'ounds  and  superficial  ulce- 
rations ;  whence  the  name  of  nipple-wort,  as  having  been 
applied  to  sore  nipples. 

LARCH  ;  the  name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the 
Venice  turpentine.    Sec  Terebe.nthina  veneta. 

LARD,  the  English  name  for  hog's  fat  when  melted 
down.  Ilog's-lard,  adeps  suillcv,  forms  the  base  of 
many  unguents,  and  is  often  employed  to  keep  poulti- 
ces soft ;  though  an  abundance  of  it  destroys  their 
efficacy. 

LARYNGOTO'MIA,  (Aafi,'y/o7o,a.ia;  from  Xa^vy^, 
the  laj-7/nx,  and.  tewvuj,  to  cut);  laryngotomy.  Sec 

Bll0^'CIl()T01\I  Y. 

LA'RYNX,  (of  the  Gr.  Ka^vy^)  ;  a  cartilaginous 
cavity,  situated  behind  the  tongue,  in  the  anterior  part 
of  the  fauces,  and  lined  with  an  cvqulMtely  sensible 
membrane.  It  is  composed  of  the  annular  or  cricoid 
cartilage,  the  scnlifbrm  or  thyroid,  the  epiglottis,  and 
two  arytenoid  cartilages,  'i'he  superior  opening  of 
the  larynx  is  called  the  glottis. 

The  larynx  has  two  pair  of  common  muscles,  and 
five  pair  proper.  The  first  of  the  common  muscles  is 
the  sterno-thyroideus.  It  arises  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  inside  of  the  sternum,  and  ascending  on  the  sides 
of  the  trachea,  it  is  inserted  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
sides  of  the  cartilago  scutiformis.    W  hen  these  mus- 
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c!es  acf,  they  pull  this  cartilage  downward.  The  se. 
cond  is  the  hyo-thyroidcus.  It  arises  from  the  lower 
part  of  tiie  os  hjoides,  and  descending  is  inserted  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  sciitiformis,  near  the  former. 
They  pull  up  the  larynx.  The  first  of  the  proper  mus- 
cles is  the  crico-thyroideus.  It  arises  from  the  fore-part 
of  the  cariilago  crtcoides,  and  running  under  the  thy- 
roides,  it  is  inserted  into  the  inside  of  that  cartilage. 
The  second  is  the  crico-aryfcenoideus  lateralis.  It  arises 
from  the  lateral  part  of  the  cricoide?,  and,  asccndiiig, 
is  inserted  into  the  lateral  part  of  the  aryt£enoidv.-s. 
This  dilates  the  arytcenoides.  The  third  is  the  crico- 
ari/tcenoideus  posticus.  It  arises  from  the  back  part  of 
the  cartilage  cricoides,  and  is  inserted  into  the  ary- 
taenoideus,  near  the  former.  The  fourth  is  the  tliyro. 
arytccnoideus.  It  arises  from  the  internal  and  concave 
side  of  the  scntiformis,  and  is  inserted  into  the  fore- 
parts of  the  arytainoideus.  It  contracts  the  rimula. 
The  fifth  muscle  is  the  arytanoideus.  It  runs  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the  cartilago  aryfa;noidea,  and, 
with  its  fellow,  forms  a  sphincter  for  contracting  the 
rimula. 

The  laryngeal  arteries  are  branches  of  the  external 
carotids.  The  laryngeal  veins  evacuate  their  blood  into 
the  external  jugulars.  The  nerves  of  the  larynx  are 
from  the  eighth  pair.  The  functions  of  the  larynx 
constitute  the  organ  of  the  voice,  and  it  serves  also  for 
respiration. 

L/\SERPFTIUM  LATIFO'LIUM,  (laserpitinm, 
from  laser,  perhaps  from  lazar,  Arab.),  lasser-wort; 
the  systematic  name  of  the  white  gentian.  See  Gen- 
TiANA  ALBA.  This  Avas  One  ot  the  remedies  employed 
by  Hippocrates.    See  IIippockates. 

LASERPFTIUM  SiLtR;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  heart-wort.    See  Seseli. 

LATA  LIGAMENTA,  the  broad  ligaments  of 
the  womb.  They  are  properly  only  a  duplicature  of  (he 
peritonaeum,  reflected  from  the  loins  to  the  uterus.  In 
women  these  are  long  enough  to  admit  it  to  sink  doM  n 
into  the  vagina  to  a  certain  degree. 

LA'TER,  (from  latns,  broad)  ;  a  brick  Bricks, 
when  heated,  then  quenched  in  boiling  water,  and  ap- 
plied  to  various  parts  of  the  body,  form  a  powerful 
fomcntatir.n,  for  the  removal  of  spasm,  &:c.  Applied 
on  cataplasms,  they  continue  the  heat;  but  for  (his 
purpose  a  tiie  is  more  convenient.  An  oil  is  made  by 
quenching  hot  bricks  in  olive  oil,  until  a  quantity  of  it 
is  imbibed,  and  (hen  distilling  them  in  a  retort  until  all 
the  oil  is  drawn  oiT.    This  empyreumatic  oil.  named 

iim  lateriiium,  ufed  to  be  employed  as  a  remedy  in 
many  diseases,  but  it  is  now  properly  laid  aside. 

LATERAL  SINL'SSES.  These  are  formed  by  the 
bifiucafion  and  continuation  of  the  longitudinal  sinus 
of  the  dura  mater.  They  commence  about  the  middle 
of  the  tcniorium  ;  one  passing  along  each  horizontal 
crucial  spine  within  the  tentorium,  and  round  to  the 
foramen  lacerum  in  basi  cranii,  where  (he  internal  jugu- 
lar vein  begins.  Their  use  is  to  carry  the  blood  from  the 
biain  in  o  the  internal  jugulars.    See  Cerebuuji. 

LATERITIOUS  SEDIMENT,  (lateritius ;  from 
later,  a  brick),  a  term  applied  to  the  brick-like  sedi- 
ment  deposited  in  the  urine  of  patients  afflicted  with 


fever,  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  after  the  urine  is 
passed. 

LATrSSIMUS  COLLL  See  Platysma-myoides, 
LATI'SSIMUS  DORSI;  a  muscle  of  the  humerus, 
situated  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  trunk.  It  is  a 
very  broad,  thin,  and  for  the  most  part,  tieshy  muscle, 
which  is  placed  immediately  under  the  skin,  except 
where  it  is  covered  by  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tra- 
pezius. It  arises,  by  a  broad  thin  tendon,  from  the 
posterior  part  of  the  spine  of  the  os  ilium,  from  all 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  os  sacrum  and  vertebras 
of  the  loins,  and  from  the  seven  inferior  ones  of  the 
vertebrae  of  the  back  ;  also,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  from 
the  extremities  of  the  three  or  four  inferior  ribs,  a 
little  beyond  their  cartilages,  by  as  many  distinct  slips. 
The  inferior  fibres  ascend  obliquely,  and  the  superior 
run  transversely,  over  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula, 
towards  the  axilla,  where  they  are  all  collected,  twisted, 
and  folded.  This  muscle  is  inserted,  by  a  stron?  thin 
tendon,  into  the  inner  edge  of  the  groove  for  lodging 
the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps.  Its  use  is 
to  pull  the  arm  backwards  and  downwards,  and  to  roll 
the  OS  humeri.  In  dissection,  the  insernon  of  this 
muscle  should  not  be  prosecuted  till  the  muscles  of  the 
OS  humeri,  to  which  it  belongs,  have  been  examined. 

LAU'jJANUM,  (from  luus,  praise;  as  being  a 
praise-worthy  medicine) ;  a  popular  name  for  the 
tincture  of  opium.    See  Opium. 

LAUREL,  CHERRY.  See  Lauro-cer  vsus. 
LAUREL,  SPURGE.  See  Laureoea. 
LAURE^OLA,  (dim.  of  laurus,  the  laurel  :  named 
from  its  re'eniblance  to  the  laurel)  ;  the  spurge  laurel. 
The  bark  of  this  plant,  Daphne  laureola^  Linn,  is  rcl 
commended  to  excite  a  dis-chargo  from  the  skin,  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  thynwlaa.  Steeped  in  \incgar, 
it  has  al-o  been  applied  to  issues  to  quicken  the  dis- 
charge from  them. 

LAURO-CE'RASUS,  (from  Iannis,  the  laurel,  and 
cerasits,  the  cherry-tree,  so  called  because  its  leaves 
resemble  the  laurel),  common  or  cherry-laurel;  the 
Frunus  lauro-cerasus.  Linn.  Primus,  Jiorihus  race- 
viosisfoUis  scmpervirentibus  dono  biglandulosis.  Class, 
Icosandria.  OrAvr,  Monogynia.  The  leaves  of  this 
shrub  have  a  bitter  styptic  taste,  accompanied  with 
a  Hav  our  resembling  (hat  of  bitter  almonds,  or  other 
kernels  of  the  drupacioiis  fruits  :  the  flowers  also 
manifest  a  similar  flavour.  The  powdered  leaves  ap- 
plied  to  the  nostrils  excite  sneezing,  though  not  so 
strongly  as  tobacco.  The  kernel-like  flavour  which 
these  leaves  impart  being  generally  es'e-med  grafefn!, 
has  sometimes  caused  them  to  be  employed  for  culi- 
nary purposes,  and  especially  in  custards,  puddin£;3, 
blanc-mange,  &c.  ;  and  as  the  proportion  of  this  sapid 
matter  of  the  leaf  to  the  quantity  of  the  milk  is  com. 
monly  inconsider'ible,  bad  effects  have  rarely  ensued. 

Dr.  CuUen  observes,  that  the  operation  of'  this  poi- 
son has  been  very  various,  according  to  the  do'-e  in 
which  it  has  been  employed,  and  to  The  size,  perhaps 
the  constitu'ion,  of  the  animal  to  which  it  has  been 
administered  ;  but  in  a  certain  dose  it  has  universally 
proved  a  fatal  poison.  In  many  cases  its  operation 
has  been  immediate,  and  without  any  previous  dis- 
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order ;  and  if,  in  other  instances,  it  has  excited  con- 
vulsions, tefanus,  and  palsy,  and  promoted  several 
evacuations,  it  does  not  seem  owing  to  any  peculiar 
property  of  tlie  poison,  so  much  as  to  the  moderate 
dose  ot  it,  which,  during  its  gradual  operation,  al- 
lo^ws  a  various  reaction  of  the  system.  Thus  Mr. 
Langrish  tells  us,  that  one  ounce  of  laurel-wiAter  will 
occasion  stronger  convulsions  than  tive  or  six  ounces. 
For  this  he  gives  a  theory  which  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand ;  but  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  it  needs  no  other,  than 
that  the  larger  dose  proves  more  immediately  fatal. 

The  tendency  of  the  lauro-cerasus  is  plainly  to  de- 
s:rjy  the  mobility  of  the  nervous  power,  and  thereby 
the  vital  principle;  and,  when  employed  in  a  suf- 
ficient dose,  it  does  this  very  suddenly  in  every  animal, 
w  itiiout  exciting  inflammation  in  the  stomach,  and  witli- 
out  producing  any  sensible  change  on  the  fluids.  If 
it  seems  to  some  persons  to  coagulate,  and  to  others 
to  render  the  fluids  more  thin,  we  have  not  taken  any 
pains  to  ascei  tain  either  of  these  facts,  because  there 
is  no  proof  of  its  acting  directly  upon  the  fluids ;  and 
therefore,  any  changes  which  happen  to  appear  in 
these,  Dr.  Cullen  rather  would  impute  to  a  change  in 
the  action  of  the  vessels  themselves. 

\^  i'ih  respect  to  the  sedative  power  of  the  lauro- 
cerasus,  he  remarks,  that  its  operation  upon  the  ner- 
vous system  is  dilfcrent  from  that  of  opium  and  other 
narcotic  drugs,  v^hich,  in  their  fii-st  operation,  com- 
monly induce  sleep,  and  which  has  not  been  observed 
of  the  lauro-cerasus.  May  it  be  supposed  that  the 
animal  and  vital  functions  depend  so  much  upon  a 
dilfcrent  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  that  one 
kind  of  poison  may  act  upon  one  of  these  functions 
more  readily  than  upon  the  other,  while  another  kind 
of  poison  may  act  more  directly  upon  that  other  set  of 
functions  and  less  upon  the  former  ?  If  this  supposition 
be  admissible,  we  might  say  that  the  narcotic  poisons 
act  first  upon  the  animal  functions,  though  (heir  power 
may  at  length  be  extended  also  to  the  vital;  and  that 
the  lauro-cerasus,  and  other  analogous  poisons,  act 
more  immediately  upon  the  vital  functions,  without 
showing  any  intermediate  aff'ection  of  the  animal. 
If  such  a  speculation  may  be  indulged,  perhaps  the 
poison  of  the  mad  dog  may  operale  more  immediately 
upon  the  natural  functions  than  upon  either  the  vital 
or  animal. 

The  active  matter  of  the  lauro-cerasus  lies  in  its  most 
Tolatile  parts,  which  it  therefore  readily  yields  to  wa- 
ter or  alcohol  in  distillation,  and  may  be  still  rendered 
more  active  by  cohobation,  especially  if,  without  any 
water,  it  be  distilled  in  balneo  maria-.  In  distillation 
with  water,  however,  it  gives  out  an  essential  oil, 
which,  cither  taken  by  itself,  or  dilfuscd,  as  it  may 
readily  be,  in  the  distilled  water,  contains  the  most 
active  parts  of  the  jjlaiit.  But  there  are  other  ope- 
rations for  obtaining  its  volatile  parts. 

Ever  since  the  lauro-cerasus  has  been  discovered 
to  be  possessed  of  these  poisonous  qualities,  trials  have 
been  made  of  it  as  a  medicine,  either  b}'  employing  the 
volatile  parts  in  small  doses,  or  the  substance  of  the 
whole  plant  in  larger.  That  a  matter  of  such  power 
ill  ehang'iig  the  state  of  the  animal  economy  should,  in 


certain  circumstances,  prove  a  medicine,  Dr.  Cullen 
says,  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but  we  have  not  yet 
learned  to  what  circumstances  of  disease  it  is  peculiar- 
ly adapted.  Its  power  of  rendering  the  blood  more 
fluid,  he  thinks,  is  not  certainly  or  universally  proved; 
and  though  it  were,  yet  as  the  change  that  takes  place 
appears  more  probably  to  depend  on  the  state  of  the  ves- 
sels than  on  any  direct  action  of  the  medicine  upon  the 
fluids,  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  this  state  of  the  case  too 
mysterious  to  admit  of  any  application  in  medicine. 
He  adds  further,  that  all  comparison  of  the  blood 
drawn  from  the  veins,  with  that  of  its  state  in  the 
blood-vessels,  is  extremely  fallacious,  unless  a  nice 
and  strict  attention  is  given  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
exira/asafion,  which  has  not  commonly  been  be- 
stowed. It  has  indeed  been  said,  in  favour  of  a  fluidity 
of  the  blood  being  induced  by  the  lauro-cerasus,  that  in 
several  cases  it  is  found  to  have  passed  from  the  red  ves- 
sels into  the  serous ;  but  as  this  seems  to  have  happened 
only  after  frequent  and  strong  convulsions,  it  is  with 
more  probability  imputed  to  an  increased  action  in 
the  arteries,  which  has  often  this  effect  of  pushing 
red  blood  into  the  serous  vessels,  than  to  the  increased 
fluidity  of  the  mass  :  and  it  is  in  the  same  manner  that 
Dr.  Cullen  would  account  for  the  fullness  of  the  veins 
and  the  emptiness  of  the  arteries,  which  have  also  been 
found  to  take  place.  Besides,  when  the  lauro-cerasus 
is  given  in  such  a  manner  as  instautlj/  to  kill,  without 
occasioning  almost  any  other  disorder,  there  is  not 
any  sort  of  change  in  the  stale  of  the  blood  to  be 
perceived;  a!id  upon  that  occasion,  it  cannot  possibly 
be  owing  to  an  operation  upon  the  blood  itself.  These 
observations  should  prevent  any  rash  application  of 
this  deleterious  vegetable,  on  the  supposition  of  its 
producing  a  Jiuidtty  of  the  blood:  and  especially  as 
there  is  no  proof  of  its  having  been  applied,  upon  that 
supposition,  to  any  good  purpose.  For  though  some 
have  supposed  it  was  of  use  in  phthisis  pulmonalis, 
and  even  in  resolving  obstructions  of  the  liver.  Dr. 
Cullen  thinks  this  conjecture  has  been  founded  upon 
too  few  and  indecisive  experiments. 

But  although  the  benelitof  its  internal  use  in  resolv- 
ing obstructions  has  not  been  well  ascertained.  Dr. 
Cullen  is  somewhat  disposed  to  believe,  that  its  exter- 
nal use  may  be  elfeciual  in  resolving  scirrhous  tumors. 
Even  this  power,  however,  is  not  sufliciemly  proved 
as  yet,  though  there  certainly  are  some  analogies  that 
seem  to  support  it.  By  another  analogy  also,  the 
virtue  ascribed  to  the  lauro-cerasus  of  curing  intermit- 
tents,  is  rendered  very  probable.  Dr.  Brown  Lang- 
ribh  frequently  employed  it  in  this  way;  but  he 
unhappily  omits  to  state  the  dose,  manner  of  its 
administration,  and  albO  the  pecu:iar  circumstances  of 
the  disease  ;  but  the  experiments  of  Bergius  with  bitter 
almonds  sufficiently  confirm  the  gcticral  power  of  such 
remedies  in  the  cure  of  internjittents.  Dr.  Cullen,  on 
the  whole,  thii\ks  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  lauro- 
cerasus,  fairly  to  be  inferred  from  its  general  power, 
and  that  tliey  will  hereafter,  in  the  hands  of  a  future 
Storck,  be  abcertaincd.  To  encourage  such  an  inquiry, 
he  remarks,  that  the  lauro-cerasus  has,  hardly  in  any 
experimentj  shown  a  tendency  to  produce  topical  ia- 
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flammation  ;  and  in  many  that  were  made  on  brutes, 
though  the  employment  of  it  has  been  carried  so  far 
as  to  produce  various  and  violent  disorders  of  the  sys- 
tem, yet,  upon  withdrawing  fhe  exhibition  of  it,  the 
animal  has  soon  after  recovered  a  seemingly  entire  state 
of  health.  These  may  give  encouragement  to  some 
trials;  but  it  is  never  to  be  forgot,  that  a  matter  zrhich 
has  so  strong  a  tendency  to  extinguish  the  vital  principle, 
is  to  be  employed  with  the  utmost  caution. 

The  Abbe  Fontaua  asserts,  that  the  oil  of  the  lauro- 
cerasus,  "  whether  given  internally,  or  applied  to  the 
tvounds  of  animals,  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  and 
deadly  poi!>ons  known." 

LAU'RUS,  (from  laus,  praise,  because  it  was  usual 
to  crown  the  heads  of  eminent  men  with  branches  of 
it),  the  sweet-bay:  Laurus  tiobilis ;  foliis  venosis 
lanceolatis  perennuntihus,,  Jioribus  quadrijidis,  Linn. 
Class,  Ennecmdria.  Order,  Monogynia.  This  tree  is 
a  native  of  Italy,  but  commonly  cultivated  in  gardens 
and  shrubberies  as  an  evergreen.  The  leaves  and  ber- 
ries possess  the  same  medicinal  qualities,  both  having 
a  sweet  fragrant  smell,  and  an  aromatic  astringent 
taste.  The  pharmaceutical  uses  of  this  plant  are  so  li- 
mited in  the  practice  of  the  present  day,  that  it  is  rarely 
employed,  except  in  the  way  of  enema,  or  as  an  exter- 
nal application.  In  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  the 
leaves  are  directed  in  the  decoctuni  pro  fo7nento,  and 
the  berries  in  the  emplustrum  cumini. 

LAU'RUS  BENZOIN;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  benjamin-tree.    See  Benzoinum. 

LxVUaiUS  CA'MPIiORA;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  camphor-tree.    See  Campiiora.. 

LAU;RUS  CINNAMO'iMUM;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  cinnamon-tree.    See  Cinnamomum. 

LAU'RUS  CULILAWAN;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  whose  bark  is  called  cortex  culilazcanin  the 
shops. 

LAU'RUS  NO'EILIS;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
sweet  bay-tree.    See  Laurus. 

LAU'RUS  SASSAFR,AS;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  sassafras-tree.    See  Sassafras. 

LAVENDER,  FRENCH.    See  St^chas. 

LA\'E^NDULA;  (from /«do,  to  wash;  so  called 
because,  on  account  of  its  fragrancy,  it  was  used  in 
baths),  common  Lavender;  the  Lavendulu  spica.  Linn. 
Lavendula  foliis  sessilibus  lanceolato-Unearibus  mar- 
gine  7-evolutis,  spica  interrupta  nuda.  Class,  Didyna- 
fnia.  Order,  Gymnospermia.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  but  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens on  account  of  the  smcH  of  its  flowers.  Their 
taste  is  bitter,  warm,  and  somewhat  pungent :  the 
leaves  are  weaker  and  less  grateful.  The  essential  oil 
is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  of  a  very  pungent 
taste.  It  possesses,  if  carefully  distilled,  the" fragrance 
of  the  lavender  in  perfection.  Lavender  has  been 
long  recoir.mended  in  nervous  debilities,  and  various 
affections  proceeding  from  a  want  of  energy  in  the  ani- 
mal functions.  Dr.  Cnllen  asserts,  that,  whether  ap- 
plied externally  or  internally,  it  is  a  powerful  stimulant 
o^f  the  nervous  system,  and  that  it  will  seldom  go  fur- 
ther than  to  excite  the  energy  of  the  brain  to  a  fuller 
impulse  of  the  nervous  power  into  the  nerves  of  the 
Vol.  II. 


animal  functions,  and  seldom  into  those  of  the  vital  : 
hence  lavender  may  be  more  safe  in  pahics  than  the 
warmer  aromatics,  especially  if  not  given  in  a  spiri- 
tuous menstruum,  or  along  with  heating  aromatics. 
The  officinal  preparations  are  01.  volat.  lavend.  Edin. 
Lond.  Sp.  lavend.  Edin.  Lond.  Dubl.  Pulv.  asari 
comp.  Edin.  Lond.  Dubl. 

LAVE'NDULA  SPICA;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  common  lavender.    See  Lavendula. 

LAVf:'NDULA  STOECHAS;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  P'rench  lavender.    See  Stctchas. 

LAWSO'NIA  INE'RMIS;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  true  alkanna.    See  Alkanxa  vera. 

LAXATOR  TYMPANI,  (laxator,  from  laxo,  to 
loosen);  so  called  from  its  office  to  relax  the  drum,  of 
the  ear.  This  is  the  Externus  mallei  of  Albinus,  An. 
terior  mallei  of  ^^'insIow,  and  Obliquus  auris  of 
Douglas.  It  is  a  muscle  of  the  internal  ear,  that  iraws 
the  malleus  obliquely  forwards  towards  its  origin ; 
consequently  the  membrana  tympani  is  made  less  con- 
cave, or  is  relaxed  by  its  action. 

LAZARETTO,  or  lazar-housf,  or  pest-iiouse; 
a  public  building,  in  tlie  nature  of  a  hospital,  to  receive 
persons  ati'ected  with  contagious  distempers.  In  some 
places  lazarettos  arc  appointed  for  the  quarantine  im- 
posed on  vessels  coming  from  places  where  the  plague 
is  known  to  e.xist.    See  Pestis. 

LA'ZULl,  or  lapis  lazuli,  a  species  of  zeolite 
belonging  to  the  class  of  argillaceous  earths.  It  is  of 
a  blue  colour.  That  which  is  inclining  to  purple,  has 
obtained  the  name  of  Oriental.  It  is  frequently  varie- 
gated with  yellow,  and  white  shining  veins  and 
speckles;  which  some  take  for  gold  and  silver,  though 
these  are  in  truth  nothing  but  marca'ites.  Lapis  lazuli 
has  the  following  properties:  1.  It  "retains  its  blue 
colour  for  a  long  time  in  a  calcining  heat;  but  changes 
at  last  to  a  brown.  2.  It  melts  easily  in  the  fire  to  a 
w  hite  frothy  slag ;  which  pufis  up  greatly  when  ex- 
posed to  the  tlarae  of  a  blow-pipe;  but  in  a  strong 
heat  in  a  covered  vessel,  it  becomes  clear  and  solid, 
with  blue  clouds  in  it.  3.  It  does  not  ferment  v^ith 
acids;  but,  if  boiled  with  oil  of  vitriol  it  slowly 
dissolves,  and  loses  its  blue  colour.  On  adding  a  solu- 
tion of  tixed  alkali,  it  precipitafcs  a  white  earth,  which, 
being  scoritied  with  borax,  yields  a  silver-coloured  re- 
gulus,  varying  in  bigness  according  to  the  different 
specimens  of  the  stone.  4.  By  f  coriticaticn  with  Kad, 
it  yields  silver,  sometimes  in  the  quantity  of  two  ounces 
to  a  hundred  weight  of  the  stone.  5.  The  vitriolic  acid 
discovers  fhe  presence  of  silver  more  certainly  in  lapis 
lazuli  than  spirit  of  nitre.  6.  On  adding  spirit  of  sal  am- 
moniac to  any  solution,  either  of  crude  or  calcined  lapis 
lazuli,  no  blue  colour  is  produced  ;  a  certain  proof  that 
it  does  not  dejiend  on  copper;  which  is  farther  con. 
finned  by  the  tixitj'  of  (lie  blue  colour  in  the  lire,  and 
the  colour  of  the  slag  or  glass.  7.  it  is  somewisnt 
harder  than  the  other  kinds  of  zeoHle,  but  does  not 
approach  to  fhe  hardness  of  quartz  or  olher  siliceous 
stones  in  general  ;  for  the  jnirest  and  fine-^t  lapis  iazuti 
may  be  rubbed  into  a  white  powder  by  m.eans  of 
steel,  though  it  takes  a  polish  like  marble.  S.  AA'hen 
perfectly  calcined,  it  is  a  little  attracted  bv  the  load- 
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stouc  :  and,  when  scorified  witli  lead,  ihc  slag  becomes 
of  a  greenish  colour,  not  like  that  produced  by  cop- 
per, but  such  as  is  al\v;iys  produced  by  iron  mixed  with 
a  calcareous  snbitancc. 

Mongcz  informs  us,  that  some  of  the  parls  of  lapis 
lazuli  will  strike  lire  with  steel.  According  to  Cron- 
stedt,  it  is  seldom  found  pure;  but  generally  full  of 
veins  of  quartz,  lime-stone,  and  marcasite.  Margraaf, 
agreeing  in  a  great  measure  with  Cronstedt,  says,  the  la- 
pis lazuli  does  not  contain  any  copper:  but  he  found 
in  it  a  calcareous  and  gypseous  substance,  though  he 
took  care  to  pick  out  the  very  purest  bits  for  the  trial. 
Engi'^trom,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  calcareous 
substance  is  not  essential  to  lapis  lazuli;  as  Cronstedt 
says,  that  the  lapis  lazuli  he  tried  did  not  ferment 
with  acids.  He  farther  mentions,  that  when  dissolved 
in  any  of  the  mineral  acids,  it  always  turned  them  into  a 
jelly.  Some  of  his  experiments  also  seem  to  indicate, 
that  all  kinds  of  lapis  lazuli  do  not  contain  silver, 
though  many  of  them  do.  Lapis  lazuli  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  world;  but  that  of  Asia  and  Africa  is 
much  superior  to  the  Bohemian  and  German  kinds. 

LEAD,  plumbum  ;  the  softest,  least  tenacious,  least 
sonorous,  and  least  elastic,  of  all  the  metals.  It  has 
a  dark  white  colour,  inclining  to  a  blue.  It  tarnishes 
when  exposed  to  the  air;  and  is  fused  by  a  gentle  heat. 
L'.^ad  is  found  in  various  states  of  ore. 

If  lead  be  kept  for  some  time  in  fusion,  it  becomes 
coverrd  with  a  grey  oxid  ;  M'hich,  when  exposed  to  a 
more  violent  heat  than  is  capable  of  keeping  it  ignited, 
assumtvs  a  deep  yellow  colour,  in  which  state  it  is  cal- 
led Massicot.  This  may  be  converted  into  the  red 
oxid,  or  yjiinium.,  by  the  following  process  :  Lead,  on 
being  converted  into  massicot^  is  thrown  out  and  cooled 
by  pouring  water  upon  it  ;  it  is  then  carried  to  the 
mill,  and  ground  into  very  fine  powder,  which  is 
washed  in  water.  The  particles  of  lead  which  could 
not  be  pulverized  in  the  m.ill,  remain  in  the  vessel 
where  the  washing  is  performed.  This  oxid  of  lead  is 
then  spread  out  upon  the  hearth  of  the  furnace  in 
which  it  is  calcined.  Lines  are  drawn  on  its  surface  ; 
and  it  is  stirred  f.'equently,  to  prevent  its  clotting  to- 
gether, and  the  (ire  is  afterwards  kept  up  for  forty- 
eight  hours.  When  the  minium  is  taken  out  of  the 
furnace,  it  is  put  into  large  sieves  of  wood,  and  passed 
through  very  tine  net-work,  or  cloth  of  iron-wire, 
phicod  over  the  casks  which  are  destined  to  receive  it. 

Mr.  GeoR'roy  supposed  that,  in  order  to  form  mi- 
nium, no  greater  heat  was  required  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  degrees  of  Reaumcur's  thermometer.  This 
heat  is  not,  however,  suitable  to  works  on  a  large 
scale  ;  as  in  these  the  roof  of  the  furnace  is  kept  at  a 
red  heat.  By  calcination  the  lead  increases  in  weight 
ten  i^ounds  in  every  hundred. 

When  urged  by  a  strong  heat,  these  oxids  arc  con- 
verted  into  a  yellow  glass,  so  very  fusible,  that  it 
penetrates  and  destroys  the  best  crucibles.  It  is  used 
in  glass-houses,  on  account  of  its  fusibility,  not  only 
to  assist  (he  fusion,  but  likewise  to  render  the  glass 
softe  r,  more  ponderous,  of  a  more  unctuous  feel,  and 
more  susceptible  of  being  cut  and  polished  ;  and,  on 
these  accounts,  it  is  made  a  part  of  the  composition  of 
flint  and  crystal  glass. 


If  the  oxids  of  lead  be  distilled  without  addition, 
they  afford  oxigen  gas  by  a  violent  heat.  Dr.  Priestley 
even  procured  it  from  minium,  part  of  which  was  con- 
verted into  globules  of  metal.  If  these  oxids  be  fused 
with  coaly  matter,  the  metal  becomes  revived.  When 
the  sulphuric  acid  is  boiled  upon  lead,  it  affords  much 
sulphureous  gas  ;  and  an  oxid  is  formed,  which  arises 
from  a  combination  of  the  oxigen  of  the  acid  with  the 
lead.  But  still  a  portion  of  the  lead  is  dissolved  ;  for 
if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  be  poured  on  the  resi- 
due, a  very  caustic  salt  is  obtained  by  evaporation,  in 
tetrahcdral  prisms,  soluble  in  eighteen  times  their 
weight  of  water.  This  sulphate  can  be  decomposed 
both  by  fire,  lime,  and  alkalis.  If  very  hot  sulphure- 
ous acid  be  poured  into  a  leaden  vessel,  it  instantly 
corrodes  and  destroys  it. 

If  the  nitric  acid  be  concentrated,  it  is  readily  de- 
composed upon  lead,  and  converts  it  into  a  white  oxid ; 
but  if  the  acid  be  weak,  it  dissolves  the  metal,  and 
forms  crystals  of  an  opake  white,  in  the  form  of  seg- 
ments of  a  three-sided  prism.  In  the  fire  this  salt  de- 
crepilatcs,  and  is  fused  with  a  yellowish  flame  upon 
ignited  coals.  The  oxid  of  lead  becomes  yellow,  and  is 
reduced  info  globules  of  metal.  The  sulphuric  acid 
takes  lead  from  the  nitric  acid. 

The  muriatic  acid,  when  assisted  by  heat,  oxidates 
lead,  and  dissolves  a  portion  of  it.  The  salt  produced 
in  this  cas£  crystallizes  in  striated  hexahedral  prisms. 
It' is  slightly  deliquescent,  and  both  lime  and  the  alka- 
lis decompose  it.  If  the  same  acid  be  poured  on  li- 
tharge  it  decomposes  it  instantly,  and  a  considerable 
degi  ee  of  heat  is  produced.  The  solution  aflords  fine 
octahedral  crystals,  of  an  opake  while  colour,  a  styp. 
tic  taste,  and  which  are  very  heavy. 

If  thrown  on  coals,  this  salt  decrepitates  ;  and  when 
the  fire  is  increased,  its  water  of  crystallization  is  forced 
off,  and  it  becomes  converted  into  a  mass  of  a  beauti- 
ful yellow  colour.  Three  parts  of  water,  at  sixty-six 
degrees  of  temperature,  dissolve  one  part  of  this  salt; 
and  boiling  water  more  than  its  own  weight.  The 
pure  alkalis  precipitate  it  in  the  form  of  a  magma.  The 
afiinity  of  the  muriatic  acid  with  the  oxid  of  lead  is  so 
strong,  that  it  is  cap.able  of  decomposing  all  its  com- 
binations. Both  minium  and  litharge  decompose  the 
muriate  of  amonia,  and,  when  triturated  with  marine 
salt,  separate  the  soda.  When  the  muriates  of  lead  are 
calcined  or  fused,  they  afford  a  pigment  which  is  of  a 
beautiful  yellow  colour. 

Lead  is  corroded  by  the  acetous  acid,  and  a  white 
oxid  is  produced,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  ce- 
russGy  or  white  lead.  To  prepare  this,  the  metal  is  melted, 
and  cast  into  plates  about  half  a  line  in  thickness,  four 
or  five  inches  wide,  and  two  feet  long.  These  are  rol- 
lid  up  in  a  spiral  form,  in  such  a  m  inner  that  the  re- 
volutions remain  at  the  distance  of  half  an  inch  from 
each  other.  They  are  then  placed  in  pots,  upon  three 
points,  which  project  from  the  inside  about  one-third 
of  the  height.  Malt  vinegar  is  poured  into  these  pots 
to  the  height  of  the  bottom  of  the  lead,  and  they  are 
buried  in  dung  beneaih  sheds.  A  great  nnmb^T  of 
these  are  depo>ited  beside  eat  h  other,  and  several  strata 
are  formed.  Care  is  taken  to  cover  each  pot  with  a 
plate  of  lead  and  boards.  At  the  expiration  of  a  mouth 
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or  six  weeks  they  are  taken  out,  and  the  ccriisse  is  se- 
parated. This  white  oxid  is  then  ground  in  mills,  and 
afterwards  put  into  a  vat,  from  which  it  is  taken  out  to 
dry.  The  drying  is  performed  in  the  shade,  because 
the  sun  impairs  the  colour.  For  this  purpose  it  is  put 
into  small  conical  earthen  pots,  and  carefully  dried  and 
wrapped  up  for  use. 

All  the  oxids  of  lead  are  soluble  in  vinegar;  and  the 
solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  when  duly  concentra- 
ted, crystallizes  in  efflorescent  tetrahedral  prisms,  and 
forms  the  cerussu  acetata  of  the  London  Fharm.  or, 
as  it  was  formerly  called,  sugar  of  lead.  The  caustic 
alkalis  also  dissolve  the  oxids  of  l«ad,  and  the  metal 
may  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  acids.  But  if 
the  alkaline  solution  be  concentrated,  the  lead  re-ap- 
pears nearly  in  the  metallic  form,  and  the  alkali  is 
found  to  have  acquired  a  faint  peculiar  taste. 

Neither  nickel,  manganese,  cobalt,  nor  zinc,  can  be 
made  to  combine  with  lead  by  fusion  ;  but  antimony 
forms  with  it  a  brittle  mixture,  with  small  brilliant 
facets,  in  colour  or  texture  resembling  iron  or  steel, 
according  to  the  proportions  in  which  the  principles 
of  the  mixture  are  combined  together  :  the  specific 
gravity  of  this  compound  is  greater  than  that  of  tlie 
two  metallic  substances  when  taken  separately.  Lead 
iiiiites  with  bismuth,  and  forms  by  this  combination  a 
mixed  metal  of  a  fine  close  grain,  and  very  brittle. 
Mercury  dissolves  lead  with  the  greatest  facility.  This 
amalgam  is  formed  by  pouring  hot  mercury  into  melted 
lead.  It  is  white  and  sparkling,  and,  after  a  certain 
length  of  time,  becomes  solid:  when  triturated  with  an 
amalgam  of  bismuth,  it  becomes  as  lluid  as  running 
mercury.  It  is  deserving  of  notice,  that  this  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon  takes  place  in  the  union  of  three 
metallic  substances  which  are  very  fusible,  very  pon- 
derous, and  more  or  less  volatile.  This  metal  com- 
bines readily  with  tin  by  fusion.  Two  parls  of  lead 
and  one  of  tin,  constitute  a  mixture  more  fusible  than 
either  of  the  two  metals  when  separate,  and  form  the 
solder  used  by  plumbers  ;  and  eight  parts  of  bismuth, 
five  of  lead,  and  three  of  tin,  constitute  a  mixture 
•which  is  so  fusible,  that  the  heat  of  boiling  water  is 
sufficient  to  melt  it. 

Lead,  Avhen  reduced  to  the  form  of  an  oxid,  enters 
into  the  composition  of  glasses,  crystals,  and  enamels  ; 
and  possesses  the  advantage  of  facilitating  the  fusion 
of  the  glass,  giving  it  an  unctuous  feel,  and  a  degree  of 
softness,  which  renders  it  capable  of  being  cut  and 
polished.  White  lead  is  mucii  used  by  painters  ;  and 
this  oxid  possesses  the  singular  advantage  of  not  being 
perceptibly  altered  by  its  mixture  with  oil.  Litharge 
is  also  employed  in  some  manufactories  to  decompose 
sea-salt;  and  its  use  in  various  topical  remedies  is  very- 
considerable.     See  LlTIIAUGYRUS. 

LEAP,  folium;  in  botany,  a  very  essential  and  or- 
namental part  of  a  plant,  whose  office  is  to  transpire 
ajid  absorb,  like  the  lungs  and  absorbent  surfaces  in 
animals,  and  to  afford  shade.  Leaves  are  considered 
in  three  respects,  viz.  1.  As  simple.  2.  Compound. 
2.  Betcrminate.  Simple  loaves  aie  such  as  have  only 
a  single  one  on  a  petiole  or  stalk.  They  differ  in  re- 
spect to  circumscriptionj  angles,  sinus,  apices,  margin, 


superficies,  and  substance.  Leaves  are  said  to  be 
compounded  when  there  are  more  than  one  upon  a 
petiole  or  foot-stalk,  and  arc  also  considered  with  re- 
spect to  structure  and  degree.  By  the  determination  of  ■ 
leaves,  is  meant  their  character,  expressed  from  some 
circumstance  foreign  to  their  own  particular  structure 
or  configuration  ;  as  from  their  place,  situation,  inser- 
tion, or  direction.    See  Botany. 

LEAO,  the  name  of  a  mineral  substance  approach- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  lapis  lazuli,  found  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  of  great  use  in  the  Chinese  porcelain  ma- 
nufacture, as  furnishing  the  finest  blue  they  are  pos- 
sessed of.  This  stone  is  found  in  the  strata  of  pit-coal, 
or  in  those  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  earth  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  veins  of  coal.  There  are  often 
found  pieces  of  it  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  these  are  a  sure  indication  that  more  will  be  found 
on  dipping.  It  is  generally  found  in  oblong  pieces  of 
the  size  of  a  finger,  not  round,  but  flat.  Some  of  this 
is  very  fine,  and  some  coarse  and  of  a  bad  colour.  The 
latter  is  very  commob  ;  but  the  fine  sort  is  very  scarce. 

LEAVEN,  a  piece  of  sour  dough,  used  to  ferment 
and  render  light,  a  much  larger  quantity  of  dough  or 
paste.    See  Bread. 

LE'DUM  PALU'STRE;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  rosmarinus  sylvestris.  See  Rosmarinus  sylvestris. 

LEEUWENHOEK  (Anthony  de),  a  celebrated 
Dutch  physician  and  naturalist,  was  born  at  Delft,  in 
1632,  of  an  ancient  family  of  that  city;  and  acquired 
a  very  great  reputation  throughout  all  Europe,  by  his 
experiments  and  discoveries.  He  particularly  excelled 
in  making,  and  ingeniously  appl)  ing,  ihe  microscope. 
He  died  in  1723.  His  letters  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  were  printed  at 
Leyden  in  1722,  in  ^to. 

LEGU'MEN,  or  Poo,  in  botany  ;  a  species  of  seed- 
vessel  which  has  two  valves,  or  external  openings,  in- 
closing a  number  of  seeds  that  are  fastened  along  one 
suture  only.  In  this  last  circumstance  the  seed-vessel 
in  question  differs  from  that  termed  by  botanists  siliquay 
in  which  the  enclosed  seeds  are  fastened  alternately  to 
both  the  sutures  or  joinings  of  thepod.  The  seed-vessel 
of  all  the  papilionaceous  or  butterfiy-shaped  flowers, 
the  diadelpliiu  of  Linnaeus,  is  of  this  pod  kind.  Such, 
for  instance,  is  the  seed-vessel  of  the  pea,  vetch,  lupine, 
and  bi'oom. 

LEGUMINOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  all  plants 
whose  fruit  is  a  legumen. 

LEIPOTHY'MIA,   (Asnrohi^icc;  from  Asitfw,  fo 
leave,  and  u^xo/,  the  mindj.    See  Syncope. 

LEIPY'RLV,  (AsJTrtiMaf,  from  Kemuj,  to  leave.,  and 
7t-j^,  heat,  ov  frrc) ;  a  dangerous  species  of  ardent 
fever,  in  which  the  prajcordia  are  scorched  with  heat, 
while  the  external  parts  are  cold.  It  is  a  species  of 
tertian  fever.    See  Tertian. 

LEMP^llY  (Nicholas),  a  celebrated  French  chemist, 
born  at  Rouen,  in  1645.  After  having  made  the 
tour  of  France,  he  applied  Titmself  to  chemistry  under 
M.  Martyn,  apothecary  to  INIonsicur  the  I'rince,  and 
performed  several  courses  of  chemistry  in  the  laboia-  \ 
tory  of  this  chemist,  at  the  Hotel  de  Conde,  which 
brought  him  to  the  knowledge  and  esteem  of  the  prince. 
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He  read  public  lectures  in  this  science,  in  1674;  and 
his  conlluence  of  scliolars  was  so  great  as  scarcely  to 
allow  him  room  to  perlorm  his  operations.  Tlic  true 
principles  of  chemistry,  in  his  time,  were  but  ill  un- 
derstood. Lemery  was  the  first  who  abolished  the 
senseless  jargon  of  barbarous  terms,  reduced  the  sci- 
ence to  clear  and  simple  ideas,  and  promised  nothing 
that  he  did  ni)t  perform.  In  1681  he  was  disturbed 
on  account  of  his  religion,  and  came  to  lOngland,  where 
he  Avas  well  received  by  Charles  II.  but  artai.s  not 
promising  him  the  same  tranquillity,  he  returned  to 
Vance,  and  sought  for  shelter  under  a  doctor's  degree ; 
ut  the  rey/)cati()n  of  the  edict  of  Nantz  drore  him 
into  the  Romish  communion,  to  avoid  persecution. 
He  then  became  associate  chemist  and  pensionary  in 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  died  in  1715. 
He  wrote,  "A  Course  of  Chemistry;"  "  An  Uni- 
versal Pharmacopoeia  ;"  "  An  Universal  Treatise  of 
Drugs  ;"  and,  "  A  Treatise  on  Antimony  ;"  all  of 
which  were  popular  in  their  day. 

LEMlTHOCHOaiTON.     See  Couallina  cok. 

SICANA. 

LEMNIAN  EARTH,  or  earth  of  Lemnos  ;  a  sub- 
stance  similar  to  the  Armenian  bole.  The  yellowish 
brown  sort  is  reckoned  the  best. 

LEMNIUS  (Laevinus),  a  celebrated  physician, 
born  at  Ziric-Zee  in  Zealand,  in  1505.  He  practised 
physic  with  applause ;  and,  after  his  wife's  death,  be- 
ing made  a  pries*^,  became  canon  of  Ziric-Zee,  where 
he  died,  in  1560.  He  left  several  esteemed  works, 
the  principal  of  which  is  entitled  Dc  OccuUis  Nuturce 
Miruculis. 

LEMON.    See  LiMov. 

LEMON  SCURVY-GRASS.     See  Cochlearia 

HORTENSIS. 

LEMONADE,  a  liquor  prepared  of  wa'er,  sugar, 
and  lemon  juice.  It  is  very  cooling  and  grateful  in 
ialiammatory  and  febrile  alfections.    See  Limon. 

LENS,  a  piece  of  glass,  or  of  any  other  transparent 
substance,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  so  formed,  that 
the  rays  of  light,  by  parsing  through,  are  made  to 
change  their  direction  ;  either  tending  to  meet  in  a 
point  beyond  the  lens,  or  made  to  become  parallel  after 
converging  or  diverging  ;  or,  lastly,  proceeding  as  if 
they  had  issued  from  a  point  before  they  fell  upon  (he 
lens.  Some  lenses  are  convex,  or  thickest  in  the  mid- 
dle; some  concave,  or  thinner  in  the  middle;  some 
plano-convcv,  or  plano-concave;  that  is,  with  one  side 
flat,  and  the  other  convex  or  concave  ;  and  some  are 
called  riieniscuscSy  or  convex  on  one  side  and  concave 
on  the  other. 

LENS,  the  crystalline  humour  of  the  eye  ;  so  called 
from  its  performance  of  the  office  of  a  convex  glass. 
See  Crystaf^line  lens, 

LE''NTA  ;  the  tlow  fever  of  Linnius  ;  and  the  Sy- 
nochus  of  Cullen. 

LEN  ITCULAR,  a  surgical  instrument ;  also  called 
a  RuG.ivE. 

LE'N  ITCULARE  OS,  a  name  of  the  fourth  bone 
in  the  first  row  in  the  human  wrist.  It  is  also  cilled 
Orbicidaro  and  Vin'forine.  The  bone  in  the  car  called 
Os  lenticulare  or  orbimlarey  is  a.  part  of  the  incus. 


LE'NTICULARES  GLANDULE,  (from  lenfi. 
cula^  a  lentil)  ;  the  small  glands  of  the  intestines  :  s» 
called  on  account  of  their  resemblance  in  size. 

LI'/NTICULARES  FEBRIS  ;  so  called,  because 
of  the  many  eruptions  that  appear  on  the  skin,  abou£ 
the  size  of  lentils.    It  is  the  same  as  Petechialis  Febris. 

LENTI'SCUS,  the  mastich-tree.  It  is  a  species  of 
Pis/uchia. 

LE'NTOR,  a  term  used  by  some  ancient  writers, 
and  adopted  by  Boerhaave  and  his  followers  in  the 
humoral  pathology.  By  it  Bellini  expresses  that  sizy, 
viscid  state  of  the  blood,  which,  in  malignant  fevers, 
was  supposed  to  obstruct  the  capillary  vessels,  and  to 
occasion  the  chief  mischief  which  happened.  See 
Bellini  de  febribus ;  particularly  prop.  19.  and  20, 
This  doctrine  is  now  disallowed. 

LEO'NTODON,  dandelion  ;  a  genus  in  Lin- 
napus's  botany.  He  enumerates  ten  species.  See  Ta- 
raxacum. 

liE^PIUM;  a  genus  of  fossils  of  the  harder  gyp- 
sum, composed  of  very  small  particles,  and  of  a  less 
glittering  hue.  There  is  only  one  species  of  this  genus, 
being  the  least  valuable  and  most  impure  of  the  class 
of  gypsums. 

LEPTODECORHO^MBES;  a  genus  of  fossils  of 
the  order  of  the  selenitce  ;  consisting  of  ten  planes, 
each  so  nearly  equal  to  that  opposite  to  it  as  very- 
much  to  approach  to  a  detached  parallelepiped,  though 
never  truly  or  regularly  so.  Of  this  genus  there  are 
only  five  known  species.  1.  A  thin,  fine,  pellucid, 
and  slender-streaked  one,  with  iransverse  stria?, 
found  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  strata  of  clay 
in  most  parts  of  England,  particularly  near  Hedding- 
ton  in  Oxfordshire.  2.  A  thin,  dull-looking,  opaque, 
and  slender-streaked  one,  more  scarce  than  the  formei', 
and  found  principally  in  Leicestershire  and  Stad'ord- 
shire.  3.  A  thin  fine-streaked  one,  with  longitudinal 
striae,  found  in  the  clay-pits  at  Richmond,  and  ge- 
nerally lying  at  great  depths.  This  has  often,  on  its 
top  and  bottom,  a  very  elegant  smaller  romboide,  de- 
scribed by  four  regular  lines.  4.  A  rough  kind, 
with  thick  transverse  striae,  and  a  scabrous  surface, 
very  common  in  Leicestershire  and  Yoikshire.  And, 
5.  A  very  short  kind,  with  thick  planes,  common  in 
the  clay-pits  of  Northamptonshire  and  Yorkshire. 

LEPORI'NA  LA'BIA,  (from  Icpus,  a  hare,  and 
labia,  a  lip)  ;  the  hare-lip.  This  is  when  the  upper 
lip  has  a  natural  defect  in  the  middle,  like  a  slit  to- 
wards the  nose,  resembling  that  of  an  hare,  whence 
its  name.    See  Hare-lfp. 

LEPORPNUM  RO'STRUM,  (from  lepus,  and 
rosirum,  a  beak)  ;  the  name  of  the  piece  of  flesh 
which  is  often  seen  between  the  divisions  of  the  hare- 
lip. 

LE'PRA,  (from  AsTTti,  a  scale  ;  named  from  its  ap- 
pearance), the  leprosy  :  a  disease  in  the  class  ciichexia^ 
and  order  impettgines  of  Dr.  Cullen.  It  is  characte- 
rized by  the  skin  being  rough  and  chapped,  witli  white 
furfuraceous  scales  and  crusts,  under  which  is  fre- 
quently a  moisture,  atlended  with  itching. 

LE'PRA  ALBA.    Se.'  Lepra  ai.puos. 

LEPRA  GRJiCO'PwUMi    the   leprosy  of  the 
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Greeks.  According  to  Dr.  Willan,  this  disease  is 
characterized  by  scaly  patches,  of  ditierent  sizes, 
but  having  always  nearly  a  circular  form."  lii  this 
country,  three  varieties  of  the  disease  are  observed, 
■which  he  has  minutely  described  under  the  trivial 
names  of  Lepra  vulgaris,  Lepra  alphas,  Lepra  ni- 
gricans. 

1.  The  Lepra  vulgaris  first  appears  in  small  distinct 
elevations  of  the  cuticle,  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  shin- 
ing, but  never  contains  any  fluid.  These  patches  en- 
large gradually,  till  they  nearly  equal  the  dimensions 
of  a  crown-piece  ;  having  always  an  orbicular,  or  oval 
foim.  They  are  covered-  with  dry  scales,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  red  border.  The  scales  at  length  accu- 
mulate upon  them,  so  as  to  form  a  thick  prominent 
crust,  which  is  quickly  re-produced,  whether  it  fall  off 
spontaneously,  or  be  forcibly  detached.  This  species 
of  lepra  sometimes  a])pears  liist  at  the  elbow,  or  on 
the  fore-aim  ;  but  more  generally  about  the  knee.  In 
the  latter  case  the  primary  patch  forms  immediately 
bolow  the  patella:  within  a  few  weeks,  several  other 
scaly  circles  appear  along  the  fore  part  of  the  leg  and 
thigh,  increasing  by  degrees  till  they  come  nearly  into 
contact.  The  disease  is  then  often  stationary  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time.  If  it  advance  lurther, 
the  progress  is  towards  the  hip  and  loins  ;  afterwards 
to  the  sides,  back,  shoulders ;  and,  about  the  same 
time,  to  the  arms  and  hands.  In  the  greater  number 
of  cases  the  hairy  scalp  is  the  part  last  ail'ected  : 
although  (he  circles  formed  on  it  remain  for  some  time 
distinct,  yet  they  finally  unite,  and  cover  the  whole 
surface  on  which  the  hair  grows,  with  a  white  scaly 
incrustation.  This  appearance  is  attended,  more  espe- 
cially in  hot  weather,  with  a  troublesome  itching,  and 
with  a  watery  discharge  for  several  hours,  when  any 
portion  of  the  crust  is  detached,  which  takes  place 
from  very  slight  impressions.  The  pubes  in  adults  is 
sometimes  affected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  head  ; 
and  if  the  subject  be  a  female  there  is  usually  an  in- 
texnaX  pruritus  pudendi.  In  some  instances,  the  nails, 
both  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  are  thickened,  and 
deeply  indented  longitudinally.  When  the  lepra  ex- 
tends universally,  it  becomes  highly  disgusting  in  its 
r^nearance,  and  inconvenient  from  the  stifiness  and 
ij  i.itness  for  motion  occasioned  by  it  in  the  limbs. 
1.  et  even  in  this  advanced  stage,  the  disease  seldom 
terminates  spontaneously.  It  mostly  continues  nearly 
in  the  same  state  for  several  years,  or  sometimes  during 
the  whole  life  of  the  patient,  not  being  apparently 
connected  with  any  disorder  of  the  constitution. 

2.  Lepra  alphas.  According  to  Dr.  Wilian,  "the 
scaly  patches  in  the  alphos  are  smaller  than  those  of 
the  lepra  vulgaris,  and  also  differ  from  them  in  having 
their  central  parts  depressed  or  indented."  They  do 
not  exceed  a  silver  penny.  This  species  csually  begifis 
about  the  e!bow,  with  distinct,  eminent  asperities,  of 
a  dull  red  colour,  and  n<)t  much  longer  than  papillae. 
These  in  a  short  time  dilate  to  nearly  the  size  of  a 
silver  penny.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards  the  cen- 
tral part  of  them  sutlers  a  depression,  witliin  which 
small  white  powdery  scales  may  be  observed.  The 
Burrounding  border,  however,  stiil  continues  to  ba 


raised,  but  retains  the  same  size  and  the  same  red 
colour  as  at  fiist.  The  whole  of  the  fore-arm,  and 
sometimes  the  back  of  the  hand,  is  spotted  with  similar 
patches :  they  seldom  become  confluent  excepting 
round  the  elbow,  which  in  that  case  is  covered  with 
a  uniform  crust.  This  aft'ection  appears  in  the  same 
manner  upon  the  joint  of  the  knee,  but  without  spread- 
ing far  along  the  thigh  or  leg.  It  seldom  is  seen  on  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  and  never  on  the  face.  It  is  a 
disease  of  long  duration,  and  not  less  difficult  to  cure 
than  the  foregoing  species  of  lepra:  even  when  the 
scaly  patches  have  been  removed  by  persevering  in  the 
use  of  suitable  applications,  the  cuticle  still  remains 
red,  tender,  and  brittle,  very  slowly  recovering  its 
usual  texture.  The  alphos,  as  above  described,  fre- 
quently occurs  in  this  country. 

3.  The  Lepra  nigricans  differs  little  from  the  Lepra 
vulgaris,  as  to  its  Ibrm  or  distribution  ;  but  in  the 
colour  of  the  patches  there  is  great  dissimilarity, 
these  being  dark  and  livid.  They  appear  first  on  the 
legs  and  fore-arms,  extending  afterward  to  the  thighs, 
loins,  neck,  and  hands.  Their  central  part  is  not  de- 
pressed as  in  the  alphos.  They  are  somewhat  smaller 
in  size  than  the  patches  of  the  lepra  vulgaris,  and  not 
only  is  the  border  livid  or  purplish,  but  the  livid  colour 
of  the  base  likewise  appears  through  the  scaly  in- 
crustation, which  is  seldom  very  (hick.  It  is  fuithcr 
to  be  observed,  that  the  scales  are  more  easily  de- 
tached than  in  the  other  forms  of  lepra,  and  that  the 
surface  remains  longer  excoriated,  discharging  l^mph, 
often  with  an  intermixture  of  blood,  till  a  new  incrus- 
tation forms,  which  is  usually  hard,  brittle,  and  ir- 
regular. The  lepra  nigricans  affects  persons  whose 
occupation  is  attended  with  much  fatigue,  that  exposes 
them  to  cold  or  damp,  and  to  an  incautious  or  im- 
proper mode  of  diet,  as  soldiers,  brewers,  labourers, 
butchers,  sfage-coachmen,  scullermen,  &c.  ;  some  wo. 
men  are  also  liable  to  it  who  are  habituated  to  poor 
living  and  hard  labour. 

Dr.  Willan's  observations  on  the  remedies  for  lepra, 
are  discriminating  and  useful.  Liniments  comp)sed 
of  tar,  or  of  some  mercurial  preparations,  he  says, 
are  much  used  in  the  practice  of  the  present  times  ; 
but  frequeni  bathing  or  washing  is  the  external  remedy 
most  essentially  necessary  for  the  two  first  species  of 
lepra  ;  especially  in  the  sulphur-waters  of  Harrowgate, 
&c.  or  in  baths  prepared  with  a  solution  of  alkalized 
sulphur  and  marine  salt. 

Bathing  in  sea-water  is  also  mentioned  as  a  certain 
auxiliary  in  the  cure  of  lepra.  It  is  usual,  and  Dr. 
Willan  thinks  it  proper,  first  to  use  a  bath  of  warm 
sea-water  till  the  skin  be  softened,  and  the  scaly  in- 
crustations removed;  after  which  a  cure  is  soon  ob- 
tained, especially  in  young  persons,  by  bathing  in  the 
O])  n  sea.  However,  to  prevent  a  recurrence,  this 
must  be  persevered  in  for  several  summers. 

A  simple  warm  bath,  accompanied  with  moderate 
friction,  likewise  contributes  to  remove  the  scales, 
and  to  produee  a  soft  red  skin,  which,  in  time,  regains 
the  usual  colour  and  texture.  This  plan  Dr.  W  illan 
thinks  sufficient,  in  slighter  cases  of  lepra,  without 
the  use  of  internal  remedies.    If  tlie  disease  ali'ect  tte 
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extremities  only,  he  says,  bathing  of  tlie  whole  body 
is  not  necessary  ;  it  may  be  enough  to  apply  steams 
of  warm  water  frequently  to  the  disordert  d  part. 

Of  the  mercurial  preparations  applied  externally, 
a  watery  solution  of  hydrarg.  muriat.  and  the  un- 
gueiitum  hydrargyri  nitra'i,  ha?e  been  most  efficacious 
in  removing  the  leprous  crusts,  and  softening  the 
cuticle.  Dr.  VVillan,  however,  docs  not  think  the 
latter  preferable  to  the  tar-ointment  which  Dr.  Willis 
has  recommended. 

For  the  lepra,  when  confirmed  and  inveterate,  a 
variety  of  internal  remedies  have  been  employed,  or 
recommended  by  medical  writers,  respecting  some  of 
which  Dr.  Willan  has  had  occasion  to  remark  :  1. 
That  antimonials,  sulphur,  and  nitre,  have  not  alone 
any  considerable  efficacy.  2.  That  decoctions  of 
emollient  herbs,  of  guaiacum-wood,  sarsaparilla,  me- 
zereon,  or  of  elm-bark,  which  have  been  recom- 
mended as  specifics,  by  no  means  deserve  that  cha- 
racter. 3.  That  calomel,  hydrargyrus  calcinatus,  pil- 
nlifi  hydrargyri,  or  mercurial  frictions  applied  so  as  to 
produce  salivation,  do  not  remove  the  disease.  The 
only  preparation  of  this  mineral,  which  makes  any 
impression  upon  the  lepra,  is  the  hydrargyrus  muri- 
atus.  The  spirituous  solution  of  it,  in  small  doses, 
continued  for  a  length  of  time,  will  be  found  very 
useful;  and  its  operation  is  promoted  by  giving,  at 
the  same  lime,  an  antimonial,  and  some  of  the  de. 
coctions  above  mentioned.  4.  That  the  nitrous  and 
marine  acids,  lately  recommended  in  obstinate  cu- 
taneous eruptions,  have  been  given  in  the  lepra  three 
or  four  successive  months,  without  any  manifest  ad- 
vantage. Often,  however.  Dr.  Willan  experienced 
the  most  beneficial  effects  in  this  disease  from  a  medi- 
cine of  an  opposite  quality,  viz.  the  aqua  kali  puri, 
in  the  dose  of  about  30  drops,  given  thrice  a-day,  in 
a  cupful  of  any  mild  broth  or  gruel. 

Dr.  Willan  found  no  advantage  from  employing  the 
tinct.  cantharid.  but  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  tinct. 
rad.  helk  bor.  nigr.  if  the  dose  be  regulated  so  as  not  to 
disorder  the  bowels,  has  some  efficacy.  Dr.  Crichton 
has  recommended  the  use  of  the  solanum  dulcamara  in 
lepra,  by  which  he  eHcctnd  a  cure,  in  21  cases  out  of 
23.    He  employed  the  following  decoction: 

R.  Stipitura  Dulcamarae  unciam  j. 

Aquae  puree  libram  iss.  Decoque  ad  libram  j. 
ct  liquorem  frigefactum  cola. 

Dr.  Crichton  ordered  two  ounces  of  this  decoction 
every  morning,  noon,  and  evening  :  but  afterwards 
increased  the  quantity,  till  the  whole  pint  w  as  consumed 
daily. 

JN'onc  of  the  remedies  above  mentioned,  Dr.  Willan 
says,  are  applicable  to  the  cure  of  the  lepra  nigricans. 
This  form  of  the  disease  requires,  in  the  lirst  place,  a 
regular  and  nutritive  plan  of  diet,  with  moderate  ex- 
ercise ;  and  it  may  be  afterwards  wholly  removed  by 
the  use  of  bark,  and  the  mineral  acidf-,  sea-bathing, 
&c. 

LETIIATvGUS,  the  lethargy  ;  a  heavy  and  con- 
stant  sleep,  with  scarcely  any  intervals  of  waking. 


When  awakened,  the  person  answers,  but  ignorant 
or  forgetful  of  what  he  said,  immediately  sinks  into 
the  same  state  of  sleep.  It  is  symptomatic  of  fever, 
apoplexy,  &c.    See  Carus. 

LETTUCE,  GARDEN.  SeeLACTuci. 

LEUCA'NTHEMUM  VULGA'RE,  (Asuj^xvAe^o^, 
from  XsvKo;,  white,  and  avfiffiOf,  a Jlower,  so  called  from 
its  white  tloret).    See  Bej.lis  major. 

LEUCO^MA,  (XeuKUj[j.(x,^  from  Xsuko;,  white  J ;  a 
variety  of  the  carligo  cernea  of  CuUen's  Nosology. 
See  Cai.igo. 

LEUCONYMPH^'A,  {'\svxoyv[j.<p  ocia,  from  Aswof,  • 
white,  and  vv[j.<pa.i(x,  the  water  lily).  See  Nymph^a  alba. 

LEUCOPHLEGMA'SIA,  (from  Xsvms,  white,  and 
(pXeyfj^a,,  phlegm)  ;  a  term  applied  by  the  older  medi- 
cal writers  to  a  dropsical  and  cachectic  habit  of  body. 

LEUCOPPPER,  (XsuKoiriTTsp,  from  Xevno;,  white^ 
and  Tfiirspi;.,  pepper).    See  Piper  nigrum. 

LEUCORRHCE'A,  (XsuKoppoiot,  from  Xsvko;,  white^ 
and  f£w,  to  flow),  the  Jluor  albus,  or  whites.  This  is 
a  disease  of  the  vagina  and  its  contiguous  parts ;  from 
which  a  pale-coloured,  greenish,  or  yellow  fluid  is 
discharged,  attended  with  loss  of  strength,  pain  in  the 
loins,  bad  digestion,  and  a  wan,  sickly  aspect.  In 
Dr.  Cullen's  Nosology  it  is  the  menorrhugia  alba.  It 
is  the  fifth  variety  of  his  Menorrhagia.  He  defines 
it,  a  serous  menorrhagy,  without  any  local  injury, 
in  women  not  pregnant,"  and  assigns  the  following 
reason  for  placing  it  under  this  head  :  because  the  leu- 
corrhoea  is  almost  always  joined  either  with  the  me. 
norrhagia,  or  soon  follows  it ;  and  from  the  periods 
in  which  the  Icucorrhoea  appears,  it  is  very  probable- 
that  the  serum  poured  forth  under  this  circumstance, 
flows  from  the  same  vessels  from  whence  the  menses 
issue,  and  that  the  leucorrha?a  often  arises  from  the 
same  causes  as  the  menorrhagia  rubra.  See  Menor- 
rhagia. Tiie  quantity,  colour,  and  consistence  of  the 
discharge,  chiefly  depend  upon  the  time  of  its  dura- 
tion, the  patient's  habit  of  body,  and  the  nature  of 
the  cause  by  which  it  was  produced.  Taking  cold, 
strong  liquors,  immoderate  heat  and  moisture,  or  vio- 
lent exercise,  are  all  observed  to  produce  a  bad  eifect, 
as  to  its  quantity  and  quality. 

W^eakly  women  of  lax  solids,  who  have  had  many 
children,  and  long  laboured  under  ill  health,  are  of 
all  the  most  subject  to  this  disagreeable  disease  ;  from 
which  they  unfortunately  suffer  more  severe  penance 
than  others,  as  the  nicest  sen-^ations  are  often  connected 
with  such  a, delicacy  of  bodily  frame  as  subjects  them 
to  it.  In  Holland  it  is  very  frequent,  and  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  the  place,  from  the  dampness  of  its  situa- 
tion  ;  the  surrounding  air  being  so  overcharged  with 
moisture  as  to  relax  the  body,  stop  perspiration,  and 
throw  it  upon  the  bowels  or  womb  :  producing  in  the 
lirst  a  diarrhoea  or  flux,  in  the  last  the  IcucorrhcEU,  or 
Jluor  albas. 

The  discharge,  though  at  first  from  the  vagina,  often 
proceeds,  as  has  been  observed,  from  the  vessels  sub- 
servient  to  menstruation  ;  because,  in  delicate  habits, 
where  those  vessels  are  weak,  and  consequently  re- 
main too  long  uncontracted,  the  Icucorrhoea  sometimes 
immediately  follows  the  menses,  and  goes  olF  by  do. 
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grces,  as  they  gradually  close.  It  also  comes  from  the 
mucous  glands  of  the  contiguous  parts,  as  is  particu- 
larly  evidenl  in  very  young  females  of  eight  or  tea 
years  old;  in  whom,  though  very  rarely,  it  has  been 
observed.  Sometimes  it  occurs  from  these  parts  in 
women  with  child,  the  womb  itself,  during  pregnancy, 
being  closely  sealed  up.  The  application  of  those  in- 
struments called  pessaries^  from  the  pain  and  irritation 
they  occasion,  are  also  apt  to  bring  on  this  discharge. 
Here  the  fault  seems  to  belong  to  the  secreting  glands 
of  the  part,  the  irritation  of  which  occasions  the  se- 
cretions to  be  changed  from  their  natural  quality  and 
quantity. 

This  tlux  has  been  supposed  to  supply  the  want  of 
the  menses;  because,  where  the  first  prevails,  the  last 
is  generally  either  irregular  or  totally  wanting:  but  it 
might  more  properly  be  said,  that  the  presence  of  leu- 
corrha-a,  which  is  a  preternatural  evacuation,  occa- 
sions the  absence  of  that  which  is  natural  ;  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  return  of  the  menses,  after  the  whites 
have  been  cured.  Indeed,  when  this  discharge  ap- 
pears about  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  re- 
turns once  a  month,  with  symptoms  like  those  of  the 
menses,  it  then  becomes  natural,  and  therefore  ought 
not  to  be  slopped. 

The  leucorrhcea  may  be  distinguished  into  two  stages, 
the  tirst  arising  from  a  simple  Aveakness,  or  the  relaxa- 
tion of 'the  vagina:  or,  secondly,  it  may  be  general^ 
where  tlie  wholf  bodily  system  is  enervated  and  un- 
strung ;  and  where  the  uteri;ie  vessels  arc  primarily 
affected,  in  coui-equence  of  hard  labour,  frequent  mis- 
carriages, a  suppression  or  immoderate  quantity  of  the 
menses,  or  a  sprain  of  the  back  or  loins.  In  most  cases, 
however,  both  causes  exist  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to 
demand  the  use  both  of  general  and  topical  remedies?. 

In  the  tirst  case,  the  discharge,  being  generally  mild, 
may  be  treated  by  astringent  injections  alone,  to  over- 
come the  habit  which  the  glands  of  the  vagina  have 
acquired.  By  way  of  diet,  nothing  will  be  more  pro- 
per than  nourishing  simple  food  ;  such  as  veal  broths, 
jellies  of  isinglass,  fresh  eggs,  and  a  milk  diet.  The 
acid  fruits  will  also  be  proper  ;  and  the  patient,  if  not 
plethoric,  may  take  restorative,  strengthening  reme- 
dies, which  will  assist  the  weakened  organs  in  return- 
ing to  their  natural  state.  The  Tunbridge  or  Spa 
waters  may  be  drank  at  the  same  time. 

Injections  may  be  used,  of  an  infusion  of  green  tea, 
or  smith's-forge  water ;  or  the  following  : 

R  Sals.  Capaiv.  ^ss. 
Mucil.  gum.  arab.  ^j. 
Aquie  fontis  gyiss.  Fiat  injecfio. 

Dr.  Hugh  Smith  recommends  the  following  topical 
astringents  : 

Be  Cort.  quercus,  ^j. 

Cort.  granat. 

Flor.  balaust.  aa  ^ij. 
Coq.  ex.  vin.  rub.  q.  s.  ad  colatur.  ftj. 

Adde  Alumin.  ^ss. 
Misce  pro  fotu,  bis  die  partibus  usurpand.  , 


Or, 

R  Cupri  vitriol,  gr.  x, 
Aq.  fontan.  ^ij. 
M.  ft.  injectio  omn.  nocte  cubitum  iturus  opo 
siphon,  utend. 

He  says,  should  the  disease  prove  obstinate,  the 
patient  may  go  into  the  cold  bath  every  second  day; 
and  also  drink  lime-water  with  milk,  which  will  expe- 
dite the  cure,  and  prevent  a  relapse.  Women  affected 
with  leucorrhcea  should  wholly  abstain  from  tea  ; 
breathe  a  dry  clear  air  ;  and  wear  a  flannel  shift  next 
the  skin.  The  cold  bath,  or  a  blister  applied  to  the 
bottom  of  the  spine,  have  also  produced  very  power- 
ful elfects,  and  have  sometimes  succeeded  after  other 
remedies  had  beei\  tried  in  vain. 

Dr.  Hugh  Smith  recommends  the  following  internal 
remedies,  to  be  used  at  the  same  time  with  the  topical 
applications  : 

Be  Gum.  olibani  ^ss. 

Sacchari,  5j.  Tere  simul:  dein  adde, 
Tinct.  cinchona?  5ij. 
Aq.  cinnam.  ten.  3.iss. 
Tinct.  cantharid.  5j. 
M.  ft.  haust.  mane  et  cubitum  iturus  sumend. 

R  Extract,  cinchona  5=;s. 
Rubigin.  ferri  ppt.  gr.  xv. 
Pulv.  aromatic,  gr.  v. 

Syr.  croci.  q.  s.  ut.  ft.  bol.  hor.  xj.  matut.  et 
5ta  P.  M.  sumend. 

Or,  the  doctor  observes,  the  following  bolus  may 
be  used  for  the  above,  as  they  nearly  answer  the  same 
intention  : 

R  Aluminis  in  puTv.  trit. 
Colcoth.  vitriol,  aa  gr.  xt. 
Pulv.  aromatic. 
Pulv.  rhabarb.  aa  gr.  iv. 
Syr.  bals.  q.  s.  ut  ft.  Bol.  ter  die  sumend. 
superbibend.  tinct.  rosa;  rub.  haustulum. 

In  those  cases  where  the  discharge  is  copious,  sharp, 
and  of  long  standing,  it  would  be  right  not  to  suppress 
it  too  suddenly  by  astringents  ;  until  the  system  be 
restored  to  a  sound  and  vigorous  state. 

In  women  of  a  plethoric  habit,  the  following  has 
been  found  to  succeed  remarkably  well.. 

R  Calomel,  gr.  xij. 
Pulv.  gum.  arab.  ^ij. 
Fiant  puh.  No.  xij.  sumat  j.  omni  nocte. 

After  this  course  has  been  continued  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  some  streni^thening  bitter  infusion  may 
be  used,  taking  care,  however,  that  costiveness  be 
not  induced  ;  or  both  remedies  may  be  employed  at 
the  same  time.  The  patient  should  abstain  from  malt 
liquors,  and  drink  rice-water,  in  each  pint  of  which 
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half  an  ounce  of  gum-arabic  has  been  dissolred.  If 
the  patient  be  weak,  and  of  a  cold  habit  of  body, 
a  little  ginger  may  be  added  to  these.  In  the 
latttr  state  it  will  be  proper  to  take  the  bark  freely, 
and  to  use  the  Tunbridge  or  Pyrmont  waters  for 
common  drink  ;  but  if  those  cannot  conveniently  be 
had,  the  artijiciul  mineral  isater^  impregnated  with 
iron  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  will  make  an  excellent 
substitute.  If  these  should  cause  costiTcness,  and 
occasion  Iicad-ach,  she  may  take  a  little  senna-tea 
sweetened  with  manna,  as  a  laxative. 

We  cannot  close  the  present  article  without  advert- 
ing to  a  recent  proposal  of  Mr.  Robertson,  a  surgeon 
in  Edinburgh,  to  employ  tinct.  canthar.  internally  in 
leucorrlioea.  Reflecting  that  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms of  leucorrhoea  are  precisely  similar  to  those  of 
gleet  in  men,  the  matter  discharged  of  the  same  appear- 
ance and  consistence,  evidently  depending  on  the  de- 
bilitated state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina; 
in  bhortj  that  all  the  circumstances  are  as  completely 
similar  as  the  structure  of  two  ojiposite  sexes  will  ad- 
mit, it  appeared  to  that  gentleman  very  probable,  that 
this  remedy  might  also  remove  leucorrhu?a,  by  invigo- 
rating the  genera!  system,  and  producing  a  change  in 
the  aclion  ol  the  mucous  membrane  concerned,  as  has 
bt'en  known  to  happen  in  gleets.  In  the  Edin.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journ.  Vol.  II.  he  relates  a  case  in  which 
this  treatment  appears  to  have  succeeded,  under  cir- 
fr'urasiances  of  peculiar  diificulty  ;  but  it  was  assisted 
by  a  cupreous  injection,  and  other  remedies. 

Mr.  Robertson  observes,  that  cantharides  seem  for- 
merly to  have  been  used  succesifuliy  in  leucorrhoea, 
though  the  nature  of  the  affection  which  this  medicine 
removed  does  not  appear  to  have  been  understood  by 
those  who  employed  it.  Dr,  Greeniield,  for  example, 
had  adopted  a  notion  that  almost  all  such  discharges  as 
those  of  leucorrhoea  and  gleet  depended  on  ulceration 
of  the  bladder,  and  that  cantharides  were  an  infalli- 
ble remedy  for  such  ulcers  ;  just  as,  in  our  own  times, 
some  promulgate  that  almost  all  affections  of  the  organs 
of  generation  may  depend  on  strictures  in  the  urethra, 
ile  relates  a  case  communicated  te  Greenfield,  by  Cha. 
Bernard,  surgeon  to  Queen  Ainic,  which  was  evidently 
one  of  leucoriha!a  mistaken  for  an  ulceration  of  the 
bladder.  In  this,  two  grains  of  cantharides  were  taken 
twice  a-day,  and  this  quantity,  after  an  interval  in 
which  strangury  was  produced,  was  augmented  to  three 
grains.  The  change  observed  a  first  was,  that  the 
quantity  of  purulent  matter  which  she  used  daily  to 
evacuate  wa^  wonderfully  diminished ;  "  but,  after 
some  intermi'-sions,  "  the  purulent  matter  lessened 
daily,  and  at  length  wholly  disappeared." 

As  females  are  sometimes  connected  Avith  those  who 
do  not  conscienliously  ri^gard  their  safety,  it  is  a  cir- 
rumstancc  o-f  the  utmost  consequence  to  distinguish  a 
fi  efh  venereal  infection,  from  the  Iciicorrhcca :  for  if 
the  first  be  mistaken  for  the  last,  and  be  cither  neg- 
lected ar  improperly  treated,  the  worst  consequences 
may  arise.  The  following  signs  will  best  inform  the 
practitioner  in  such  a  case  :  1.  In  the  gonorrliosa,  the 
discharge  chiefly  proceeds  from  the  parts  contiguous 
to  the  urinary  passage,  and  continues  whilst  the  menses 


flow;  but  in  leucorrhoea  this  is  supplied  from  the  ute- 
rus and  its  passage,  and  then  the  menses  are  seldom 
regular.  2.  In  the  former,  an  itching,  inflammation, 
and  heat  of  urine,  are  the  fore-runners  of  the  dis- 
charge ;  the  orifice  of  the  urinary  passage  is  prominent 
and  painful,  and  the  patient  is  aliected  with  a  frequent 
irritation  to  make  water.  In  the  whites,  pains  in  the 
loins,  and  loss  of  strength,  attend  the  discharge  ;  and 
if  any  inliammation  or  heat  of  urine  follow,  they  hap- 
pen in  a  less  degree,  and  only  after  a  long  continu- 
ance of  the  discharge,  which,  becoming  sharp  and 
acrimonious,  excoriates  the  surrounding  parts.  3.  In 
the  gonorrhoea,  the  discharge  suddenly  appears,  with- 
out  any  evident  cause  ;  but  in  the  Jluor  albus,  it  comes 
on  more  slowly,  and  is  often  produced  by  irregulari- 
ties of  the  menses,  frequent  abortion,  sprains,  or 
long-continued  illness.  4.  In  the  gonorrhoea,  the  dis- 
charge is  greenish  or  yellow,  less  in  quantity,  atid  not 
attended  with  the  same  symptoms  of  weakness.  In 
leucorrhoea,  although  it  is  often  also  of  the  same  co- 
lour, especially  in  bad  habits  of  body,  and  after  long 
continuance;  yet  is  usually  more  offensive,  and  redun- 
dant in  quantity. 

LEVA'TOR  ANGULI  ORIS,  (levator;  from 
Icvo^  to  lift  up  ;  so  named  from  its  office,  which  is  to 
lift  up  the  part  to  which  it  is  affixed).  It  is  the  elevator 
labiorum  communis  of  Douglas,  and  cuninus  of  Win- 
slow.  This  muscle  is  situated  above  the  mouth.  It 
draws  the  corner  upwards,  and  makes  that  part  of 
the  cheek  opposite  to  the  chin  prominent,  as  in 
smiling.  It  arises  thin  and  fleshy  from  the  hollow  of 
the  sui)erior  maxillary  bone,  between  the  root  of  the 
socket  of  the  first  grinder  and  the  foramen  infra  or- 
bitarium,  and  is  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
and  under  lip,  where  it  joins  with  its  antagonist 
muscle. 

LEVA'TOR  ANI,  a  muscle  of  the  anus.  It  arises 
from  the  os  pubis,  within  the  pelvis,  as  far  up  as  the  upper 
edge  of  the  foramen  thyroideum  and  joining  of  the  os 
pubis  with  the  os  ischium,  from  the  thin  tendinous 
membrane  that  covers  the  obturator  internus  and  coc- 
cygseus  muscles,  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  ischium. 
From  these  origins  all  round  the  inside  of  the  pelvis,  its 
fibres  run  down  like  rays  from  a  circumference  to  a  cen- 
tre, to  be  inserted  into  the  sphincter  ani,  accelcratores 
urinaj,  and  anterior  part  of  the  two  last  bones  of  the  os 
coccygis,  surrounding  the  extremity  of  the  rectum, 
neck  of  the  bladder,  prostate  gland,  and  part  of  the 
vesiculae  seminales.  Its  fibres  joining  with  those  of  its 
fellow,  form  a  funnel-shaped  hole,  that  draws  the  rec- 
tum upwards  after  the  evacuation  of  the  fteces,  and 
assists  in  shutting  it.  The  levatores  ani  also  sustain 
the  contents  of  the  pelvis,  and  assist  in  ejecting  the 
semen,  nrine,  and  contents  of  the  rectum,  and  pro- 
bably, by  pressing  ujion  the  veins,  they  contribute 
greatly  to  the  erection  of  the  penis. 

LE  VIATOR  LABI  I  IXFERIORIS,  the  Levator 
vienti  of  Albmus,  hicisivas  inferior  of  Winslow,  and 
Elevator  labii  inferioris  proprius  of  Douglas.  It  is 
a  muscle  of  the  mouth,  situated  below  the  lips.  It 
arises  from  the  lower  jaw,  at  the  roots  of  the  alveoli 
of  two  incisor  teeth  and  the  cuspidatus,  and  is  inserted 
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into  the  under  lip  and  skin  of  the  chin.  It  draws  up 
the  parts  into  which  it  is  inserted. 

LEVATOR  L.VBII  SUPERIORIS  al.«que  nasi, 
the  Elevator  labii  mperioris  proprius  of  Douglas, 
and  Inciaivus  lateralis  et  pijramidalis  of  Winslow;  a 
muscle  of  the  mouth  and  lips,  whose  use  is  to  raise  the 
upper  lip  towards  the  orbit,  and  a  little  outwards.  It 
serves  also  to  draw  the  skin  of  the  nose  upwards  and 
outwards,  by  which  the  nostril  is  dilated.  It  arises 
by  two  distinct  origins  ;  the  first  broad  and  fleshy  from 
the  external  part  of  the  orbitar  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone,  immediately  above  the  foramen  infra- 
orbitarium  ;  the  second  from  the  nasal  process  of  the 
superior  maxillary  bone,  where  it  joins  the  os  frontis. 
The  first  portion  is  inserted  into  the  upper  lip  and  or- 
bicularis mufcle,  the  second  into  the  upper  lip,  and 
outer  part  of  the  ala  nasi. 

LEVATOR  O'CULI.  See  Rectus  superior  ocult. 

LEVATOR  PALATL  This  muscle  is  the  Levator 
J)aluti  mollis  of  Albinus,  Feirosalpingo-staphilinus 
v«I  salpingo-staphilinus  internus  vulgo  ol  Winslow, 
Salpingo-staphilinics  of  Valsalva,  Pterigo-staphilinus 
externus,  vulgo,  of  Douglas,  and  Sphceno-siaphilinus 
of  Cowper.  It  is  situated  between  the  lower  jaw 
and  the  os  hyoides  laterally.  It  arises  tendinous 
and  fleshy  from  the  extremity  of  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone,  Avhere  it  is  perforated 
by  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  also  from  the  mem- 
branous part  of  the  same  tube,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  whole  length  of  tlie  velum  pendulum  palati,  as  far 
as  the  root  of  the  uvula,  and  unites  with  itb  iellovv.  Its 
use  is  to  draw  the  velum  pendulum  palati  upwards  and 
backwards,  so  as  to  shut  the  passage  Ironi  the  fauces 
into  the  mouth  and  nose. 

LEVATOR  PALA^TI  MOLLIS.    Sec  Levator 

TAL  ATI. 

LEVATOR  PA'LPEBR.E  SUPERIORIS,  called 
otherwise  Aperiens  palpebrarum  rectus,  or  Apertor 
oculi  ;  a  proper  muscle  of  the  upper  eyelid,  that  opens 
the  eye,  by  drawing  the  eyelid  upwards.  It  arises 
from  tlic  upper  part  of  the  foramen  opticum  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  above  the  rectum  superior  oculi,  near 
the  trochlearis,  and  is  inserted  by  a  broad  thin  tendon 
into  the  cartilage  that  supports  the  upper  eyelid. 

LEVA  TOR  PARVUS.  ScoTransversus  peuin^i. 

LEVATOR  SCA'PUL.^,  the  Angularis,  vel  Le. 
vator  proprius^  of  WinsloAV,  and  Elevator,  scu  Mas- 
cuius  patienticE,  of  Douglas,  This  muscle  arises,  ten- 
dinous and  ileshy,  from  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  five  superior  vertebra  of  the  neck,  by  as  many 
distinct  slips,  which  soon  unite  to  form  a  long  muscle, 
about  two  inches  in  breadth,  that  runs  downwards  and 
outwards.  It  is  inserted,  fleshy,  into  the  superior  angle 
of  the  scapula;  and  its  use  is,  to  pull  the  scapula  up- 
wards,  and  a  little  forwards. 

LEVIGATION,  in  pharmacy,  the  reducing  hard 
and  ponderous  bodies  to  an  impalpable  powder,  by 
grinding  them  on  a  porphyry,  or  in  a  mill,  with  water 
or  some  other  fluid.  But  unless  the  grinding  instru- 
ments are  extremely  hard,  they  will  wear  away  so 
much,  as  to  double  sometimes  the  weight  of  the  medi- 
cine.   A  new  method  of  reducing  dry  poAvders  to  a, 
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great  degree  of  fineness  has  lately  been  practised,  by 
means  of  a  fanner.    This  has  the  advantage  over  the 
other  methods,  in  being  much  more  expeditious,  and 
attended  with  less  trouble  and  expence  ;  the  degree  of 
fineness  to  which  they  are  reducible  being  thus  also  in 
a  manner  unlimited.    The  construction  of  the  fanner 
employed  for  this  purpose  is  different  from  that  em- 
ployed for  winnowing  corn:  the  blast  not  being  col- 
lected into  a  small  compass  as  in  the  lat;er,  but  diffused 
over  a  considerable  space,  lest  a  violent  blast  should 
hurry  off  both  coarse  and  fine  together.    For  this 
purpose,  the  leaves  of  the  fanner  are  made  as  long,  in 
the  direction  parallel  to  the  axis,  as  can  be  done  con- 
veniently.   In  the  other  direction  projecting  from  it, 
they  difl'er  not  from  the  ordinary  length,  nor  do  they 
in  the  general  situation  with  respect  to  each  other. 
Before  the  leaves  is  a  wooden  partition,  reaching  half 
way  up,  to  prevent  the  gross  powder  from  falling  in 
among  the  leaves,  which  reaches  about  half  way  fronj 
bottom  to  top ;  and  about  two  feet  or  less  from  this, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  fanner,  is  another  parti- 
tion, in  a  sloping  direction,  reaching  from  the  bottom 
of  the  box  to  near  the  top.    The  whole  is  inclosed  ia 
a  large  box,  six  or  seven  feet  long,  having,  in  the  end 
farthest  off  from  the  leaves,  a  slit  equal  to  the  space 
left  betwixt  the  top  of  the  box  and  the  sloping  parti- 
tion already  mentioned.    On  the  top  of  this  is  another 
box,  extending  from  the  farthermost  end  of  the  former 
to  the  hopper  which  holds  the  coarse  powder,  with  a 
hole  in  the  end  nearest  to  the  fanner  ;  and  upon  this 
anoth -r  box,  kc.  as  long  as  it  is  found  that  the  air 
carries  off  with  it  any  quantity  of  powder.    This  will 
bo  best  understood  from  the  engraving  and  descriptioa 
of  the  machine,  under  this  head,  in  the  Encycl.  Brit. 
Thus  it  is  evident,  we  may  obtain  powders  of  every 
degree  of  fineness,  and  such  as  neither  sieve  nor  levi- 
gating mill  could  equal.    Washing  over  with  water 
may  indeed  produce  powders  equally  tine;  but  the 
length  of  time  requisite  for  settling,  and  the  trouble 
of  drying  them  again,  must  decidedly  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  fanner;  especially  when  we  consider,  that 
there  is  not  any  occasion  for  taking  out  the  powder  in 
small  quantities,  as  is  the  case  in  Sifting,  washing,  or 
levigating  ;  but  it  may  be  ajlcwed  to  remain  till  as 
much  is  collected  in  the  boxes  as  we  desire. 

LEVrSTICUM,  (from  levo,  to  assuage;  so  called 
from  the  relief  it  gives  in  painful  flatulencies  of  the  in- 
testines), lovage ;  the  Ligustrutn  levisticum,  Linn. 
Ligustrum  foliis  multiplicibtts,  foliolis  superne  incisis. 
Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Digynia,  The  smell  of  this 
plant  is  strong  and  particularly  ungrateful.  Its  taste 
is  warm  and  aromatic.  It  abounds  with  a  yellowish 
gummi-resinous  juice,  very  much  resembling  the  opo- 
ponax.  Its  virtues  are  supposed  to  be  similar  to  those 
of  angelica  and  master-wort  in  expelling  flatulencies, 
in  exciting  sweat,  and  opening  obstructions.  Hence 
it  has  been  chiefly  used  in  hysterical  disorders,  and 
uterine  obstructions.  The  leaves  are  eaten  in  salads, 
and  are  accounted  emmenagogue.  The  root,  which 
is  less  ungrateful  than  the  leaves,  is  said  to  possess 
similar  virtues,  and  has  been  exhibited  in  powder. 
Ll'BERj  in  botany,  the  inner  bark  or  riucl  of  a 
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ircc  or  plant,  distinct  from  the  corfcx,  whicli  is  the 
Oiitf^-,  According  to  Linnasus,  the  calyx  is  a  continu- 
alion  of  the  cortex,  but  the  corolla,  a  continuation  of 
the  lib-'r. 

LICE'TL'S,  a  celebrated  Italian  ph3'Fician,  was  born 
nt  Rappollo,  in  the  state  of  Genoa,  in  1577.  He  was 
»:i  untimely  birth,  but  trained  with  great  care  by  his 
fitther,  nnd  became  a  Tery  distinguished  man  in  his 
profession.  lie  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of 
works  :  but  his  book  Dc  Monstris  was  the  most  popu- 
lar. He  was  professor  of  philosophy  and  physic  at 
.Piidua,  where  he  died  in  1655. 

Lt'CHEN",  (of  the  Gr.  Xsixv^  or  Xiyriv.,  a  tetter  or 
ring-roovm)  ^  a  cutaneous  disease,  defined  by  Dr.  Wil- 
lan,  "  an  extensive  eruption  of  papula  affecting 
adults,  connected  with  internal  disorder,  usually  ter- 
minating in  scurf,  recurrent,  not  contagious."  The 
varieties  of  lichen  he  considers  under  the  denomina- 
tions of  Lichen  simplex^  Lichen  agrius,  Lichen  pilaris. 
Lichen  lividus,  and  Lichen  tropicus. 

1.  Lichen  simplex^  usually  commences  with  head- 
ach,  tlubhiiig  of  the  face,  Iofs  of  appetite,  general 
languor,  and  increased  quickness  of  the  puhe ;  but 
these  are  seldom  in  so  considerable  a  degree  as  to  con- 
fine the  patient  (o  the  house.    After  continuing  four 
or  five  day?,  they  are  generally  relieved  by  the  ap- 
p  arance  of  the  eruption.    This  disease  is  not  peculiar 
to  infants,  but  mostly  occurs  in  adults.    About  the 
cheeks  and  chin,  or  on  the  arms,  distinct  red  pij-uls 
first  arise;  and  in  three  or  four  diys  the  same  appear- 
.aiice  takes  place  on  the  neck,  body,  and  lower  extre- 
mities, accompanied  with  an  unpleasant  sensation  of 
tingling,  which  is  sometimes  aggravated  during  the 
night ;  the  colour  of  the  eruption  fades  in  about  a 
week,  and  the  cuticle  begins  io  separate;  at  length 
the  whole  surface  is  covexed  with  scurfy  exfoliations, 
which  are  particularly  large,  and  continue  longest  in 
the  flexure  of  the  joints.    The  period  of  its  termina- 
tion is  seldom  the  same  in  any  two  cases  ;  for  ten, 
fourteen,  seventeen,  sometimes  twenty  days,  will  in- 
tervene between  the  eruption  and  the  renovation  of 
the  cuticle.    On  difTcrent  parts  of  the  surface  of  the 
body  there  appears  some  ditference  in  the  form  of  the 
papula.    On  the  face  they  arc  large,  rounded,  atid 
often  form  into  small  tubercles  like  vari;  on  the  neck, 
breast,  and  extremities,  they  are  mo~t  distinct  and 
acuminated;  and  on  the  hands  they  have  (he  least  red- 
ness, sometimes  refembling  obscure  watery  pustule^, 
but  always  exfoliate  without  any  di-^charge  of  fluid. 
This  disease  most  commonly  allccts  persons  of  a  weak 
irritable  habit,  and  occur?  about  the  beginning  of  sum- 
mer or  autumn.    'J'licrc  arc  besides  several  irregulari- 
ties v"hich  frequently  take  place  in  its  form  and  course  ; 
for,  in  some  instances,  the  papula;  appear  and  disap- 
pear repeatedly,  without  producing  any  scurf.  The 
eruption  is  often  partial,  aift  cting  the  aims,  neck,  and 
face  only.     In  many  cases  there  are  succc-sive  erup- 
tions and  exfoliations  of  the  papula;,  by  which  the 
coinplciint  is  prolonged  m.inj'  month';.    The  preceding 
febrile  alfeclious  diti'er  in  degree  in  dilTerent  cases,  and 
sometimes  the  eruption  appears  suddenly,  without  any 
mautfost  disorder  of  the  constitution.   For  Uiis  species 


of  l-clien  little  tn^iical  treatment  is  necessary.  The 
paiter.ts  should  avoid  heating  themselves,  cither  by 
exercise  or  the  use  of  stimulants  ;  their  diet  should 
be  light,  the  liquors  they  drink  mild  and  cooling, 
and  son:e  gent'e  aperients  may  be  occasionally  ad- 
ministered, as  tlie  purging  sal's  in  small  doses. 

2.  Lichen  agrius,  which  is  attended  with  nausea, 
pain  in  the  stomac.i,  head-ach,  loss  of  strength,  deep- 
seated  pain';  in  the  limbs;  accompanied  with  fits  of 
shivering,  that  for  several  days  precede  the  eruption, 
after  which  the  tineasy  symptoms  abate.  The  papulae 
are  distributed  in  clusters,  or  oftener  in  large  patches, 
chiefly  on  the  arms,  the  upper  part  of  the  breast,  the 
neck,  face,  baek,  atid  sides  of  the  abdomen.  They 
have  a  strong  r-ed  colour,  and  also  a  flushing,  or  some 
degree  of  intiammation  round  them,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  attended  with  itching,^  heat,  and  a  painful 
tingling.  In  the  morning  the  papula;  subside,  and  the 
inflammation  in  a  great  degree  abates,  till  after  dmner, 
when  the  patient  begins  to  be^more  uneasy:  but  whea 
warm  in  bed,  the  redness  increases,  and  there  is  a 
strong  sensation  of  burning  and  smarting,  for  an  hour- 
or  more,  similar  to  what  is  experienced  from  scalding. 
Washing,  especially  with  soap,  violent  exercise,  or 
drinking  wine,  produced  the  same  effects. 

In  consequence  of  a  long  continuance,  or  frequent 
returns  of  the  heat  and  resiness.  .he  cuticle  of  the  parts 
chieily  affected  is  at  length  altered  in  its  texture,  be- 
coming harsh,  thickened,  chappy,  and  exquisitely- 
painful  on  being  rubbed  or  handled.  The  duration, 
and  methods  of  its  termination,  are  equally  various  : 
sometimes  it  coritinues  the  same  for  four  or  five  weeks; 
at  others  it  terminates  in  a  short  time,  with  slight  ex- 
foliation? of  thj  cu'.icle ;  but  most  cominoiily  the 
erupuon  appears  and  dii-appears  repeatedly,  before  the 
disease  is  removed.  Cracks  and  excoriations  arise 
from  rubbing  the  places  alTected  too  harshly,  from 
whence  much  watery  fluid  is  discharged  ;  which  cir- 
cumstance may  occur,  in  the  more  advanced  period, 
merely  from  ♦he  violent  inlhmmation  of  the  skin.  In 
neither  case  do  medical  applicitions  r.-adily  heal  the 
tdcerat:ed  surface.  Should  the  papula;  be  repelled  by- 
improper  applications  suddenly,  a  variety  of  di' agree- 
able consequences  may  arise  :  an  acute  disease,  at- 
tended M  itli  great  q  nckncss  of  the  pulse,  heat,  thirst, 
pains  of  the  bowels,  frequent  vomiiing,  head-ach,  and 
delirium,  has  happened  in  one  or  two  cases  from  re- 
pulsion,  occasioned  by  imprudent  exposure  to  cold  ; 
which  syinptoms  continued  for  ten  days  or  longer; 
happily  the  patients  recovered,  though  the  eruption 
did  not  continue.  This  disease,  after  repeated  at- 
tacks, sometimes  terminates  in  a  chronic  pustular  dis- 
ease, of  a  very  inveterate  kind.  The  dilfuse  redness 
connecting  the  papula?,  ar.d  the  tendency  to  become 
pustular,  distinguish  this  species  of  the  lichen  from 
that  term.ed  simplex,  and  the  other  varieties  of  this 
complaint,  in  which  the  intiammation  is  confined  to 
the  basis  of  the  papula?,  and  which  terminate  in  scurf 
or  scales.  Women  are  much  more  liable  than  men  to 
the  lichen  agrius,  which  usually  aifrcts  tho'-e  who  have 
undergone  long-con'inned  fatigue,  M-atching,  and  anx- 
iety.   In  this  complaint  ii  is  -us'i-i'u}  to  give,  at  intervals, 
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two  or  three  -moderate  doses  of  calomel  as  a  purga- 
tive, and  afterwards  administer,  three  times  a  day, 
the  infusion  of  roses,  or  decoction  of  bark,  "with  the 
vitriolic  acid  ;  and,  to  allay  the  troublesome  heat  and 
itching,  soothing  topics,  as  the  utiguenhim  rosatum 
of  Quincy's  Di-pen-atory,  or  the  rose  pomatum  of 
the  perfumers,  may  bo  applied.  But  any  application 
that  is  sharp  and  stimulating,  when  the  skin  is  rough, 
inflamed,  or  chapped,  rery  much  aggravates  the  com- 
plaint. 

3.  Lichen  pilaris.  I'his  is  mcrc'y  a  modification  of 
the  first  species  of  lichen,  and,  like  it,  often  alternates 
with  complaints  of  the  head  or  stomach,  in  irritable 
habits.  The  peculiarity  of  the  eruption  is,  that  the 
small  tubercles  or  asperities  appear  only  at  the  roots 
of  the  hairs  of  the  skin,  being  probably  occasioned 
by  an  enlargement  of  their  bulbs,  or  an  unusual  ful- 
ness of  the  blood-vessels  distributed  to  them.  This 
affection  is  distinguishable  from  the  cutis  anserina,  by 
its  permanency,  by  its  red  papulae,  and  by  the  trou- 
blesome itching  or  tingling  w  hich  attends  it.  If  a  part 
thus  affected  be  violently  rubbed,  some  of  the  papulae 
enlarge  to  the  size  of  wheals,  but  the  tumor  soon  sub- 
sides again.  The  eruption  continues  more  or  less  vivid' 
for  about  ten  days,  and  terminates,  as  usual,  in  small, 
exfoliations  of  the  cuticle,  one  of  which  surrounds  the 
base  of  each  hair.  This  complaint,  as  likewise  the 
lichen  agrius,  frequently  occurs  in  persons  accustomed 
to  drink  largely  of  spirituous  liquors  undiluted. 

4.  Lichen  lividus.  This  species  is  so  called  from 
the  eruption  being  of  a  dark  red,  or.livid  colour,  Avhich 
forms  the  characteristic  symptom  :  it  is  somewhat 
more  permanent  than  the  lichen  pilaris.  On  the  arms 
and  legs  the  eruptions  cbieily  appear,  but  sometimes 
they  extend  also  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  They 
are  at  last,  though  at  very  uncertain  periods,  succeeded 
by  slight  exfuliations  of  the  cuticle ;  after  which  a  fresh 
eruption  makes  its  appearance,  and  in  this  mode  the 
disea£e  continues  lor  several  months.  No  febrile  symp. 
toms  either  precede  or  attend  this  eruption.  It  prin- 
cipally aifects  people  of  weak  constitutions,  who  live 
chieily  on  poor  diet,  and  are  engaged  in  laborious 
emplo)  aientb.  Young  persons,  and  often  children 
living  in  confined  situations,  or  using  little  exercise, 
are  also  subject  to  the  lichen  lividus  ;  and  the  papula; 
in  theui  are  generally  intermixed  with  the  petecliiae,  or 
large  purple  spots  resembling  vibices.  Hence  it  show  s. 
some  affinity  with  the  purpura,  or  land-scurvy,  and  it 
is  cured  by  the  same  mode  of  treatment ;  by  nourish- 
ing  food,  moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air,  along  with 
the  use  of  Peruvian  bark  united  with  vitriolic  acid,  or, 
the  tincture  of  muriatod  iron. 

5.  Lichen  tropicus.^  the  tropical  lichen  ;  is  so  called 
btcauie  i(  atiects  tiie  innabitants  of  tropical  climates, 
well  known  under  the  name  o.  the  prickly  heat.  This 
appea.^  witt  cut  anj  prcced-ng  disorders  of  the  consti. 
tution.  >u!i3erous  papu  ee,  about  'he  size  of  a  small 
pin's  he-cl  and  elevated  so  aa  t  )  produce  a  consider- 
able ro;'o.,ress  in  the  sk:n.  The  papulae  are  of  a  vivid 
red  coloL  i  and  often  exhib..  aii  irregular  form,  two 
or  three  I  them  being  in  nany  places  united  toge- 
ther; but  no  redness  or  inuammation  extends  to  the 


skin  in  the  interstices  of  the  papulae.  The  eruption  Is 
diffused  over  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  usually- 
covered,  and  sometimes  on  the  forehead  contiguous  to 
the  hair,  though  never  found  on  the  palms  of  the 
hands  or  soles  of  the  feet,  nor  on  the  hairy  scalp. 
Wearing  flannel,  or  too  w  arm  cloathing,  increases  the 
number  of  the  papulae.  Small  pearly  pustules,  con- 
taining a  limpid  fluid,  are  often  intermixed  with  the 
prickly  heat:  when  perspiration  is  verv  copious,  more 
especially  on  the  breasts,  and  about  the  w  rists,  they 
have  no  disposition  to  ulcerate,,  though  violently 
scratched,  but  terminate  in  scales.  A  troublesome 
itching  attends  the  prickly  heat,  and  prevents  sleep 
during  the  night;  and  likewise  a  frequent  sensation  of 
pricking.  This  often  takes  place  suddenly  after  drink- 
ing any  warm  liquor,  so  as  to  cause  the  person  affected, 
to  start  from  his  seat.  The  eruption  is  in  general  sta- 
tionary, and  appears  equally  vivid  in  the  day  and 
nigltt.  It  sometimes  disappears  on  a  sudden,  and  re- 
turns again  as  suddenly,  w  itliout  any  obvious  cause  ; 
but  whenever  it  continues  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
papul-£  throw  off  minute  scales,  and  are  succeeded  by 
a  fresh  crop,  no  vestiges  being  left  on  the  skin.  Per- 
sons of  a  lair  complexion,  with  red  ha'r.  and  a  soft 
skin,  are  more  liable  to  this  eruption,  and  have  it  in 
the  greatest  quantity.  Those  of  dark  complexions 
have  it  slightly,  or  commonly  remain  free  from  it.  As 
the  prickly  heat  is  considered  as  a  salutary  eruption, 
no  attempts  are  made  for  its  repulsion,  though  this  is 
not  easy  to  accomplish,  if  desired.  Its  sudden  di.^ap- 
pcarance,  however,  is  rather  the  effect  than  the  cau.-e 
of  internal  disorder  ;  as  of  fever,  or  any  slight  com- 
plaint of  the  stomach,  in  which  latter  case,  a  stimulus 
applied  to  that  organ,  as  spirits,  or  warm  liquids,  ge- 
nerally  reproduces  the  eruption.  Its  appearance  on 
the  skin  of  persons  in  a  state  of  convalescence  is 
always  deemed  a  favourable  sign.  To  alleviate  the 
itching  and  tingling  of  the  prickly  heat,  a  light  cool 
dress,  and  to  avoid  drinking  warm  liquors.  Dr.  Willaa. 
says,  have  been  found  to  produce  the  best  effect. 

A  vivid  eruption  of  papulse,  somew  hat  analogous- to 
the  prickly  heat,  appears  in  our  own  climate,  on  the 
arms,  hands,  face,  and  neck  of  labourers,  and  other 
persons  who  use  violent  exercise  during  the  hot  months 
of  summer.  It  produces  a  sensation  of  tingling,  a  smart- 
ing,  more  than  of  itching,  and  disappears  in  a  short 
time,  without  any  particular  consequences.  In  Dr. 
Willan's  excellent  work  on  cutaneous  diseases,  many 
references  may  be  found,  to  other  authors  who  have 
written  on  this  disease. 

LPCHEN  CANFNUS  ;.  the  systematic  name  of 
the  ash-coloured  ground  liver-wort.    See  Lichen  ci- 

NEREUS  TERRESTUIS. 

LFCHEN  CJNE^REUS  TERRE'STRIS,  or  Mus.. 
cus  caninus ;  a  cryptogamious  plant,  called  ash-co- 
loured ground  liver-w  ort.  It  is  the  Lichen  caniniis  of 
Linnaeus.  This  plant  has  a  weak,  fajnt  smell,  and  a 
sharpish  taste.  Formerly  it  was  in  high  repute,  as  a, 
remedy  and  preventive  in  the  rabies  canina,  but  now 
it  is  deservedly  forgotten.    See  Pulvis  ANTiL-issus.  j 

LIXHEN  COCCTFERUS.    See  Muscus  vyxu 

DATUS. 
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LFCHEN  TSLA'NDICUS;  called  alsd  lichen  ter. 
restris,  lichenoides,  &c.  the  cryngo-leavcd,  esculent, 
Iceland  lithen.  It  is  the  lichen  foliaceus  ascendens 
laciniatus^  murginihus  elevutis  ciliatis.  Linn.  Class, 
Cri/ptogumia.  Order,  Algce.  It  is  a  native  of  Bri- 
tain, and  grows,  particularly  on  the  mouniains,  both  in 
the  Lowlands  and  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  Wales. 
It  is  foli^ceous,  erect,  large;  the  leaves  are  crowded, 
connected,  about  two  inches  high,  of  a  stiff  substance 
when  dry,  but  soft  and  pliant  when  moist:  they  are 
variously  divided,  without  oider,  into  broad  distant 
segments,  turned  in  at  the  edges,  and  fringed  with 
short  strong  bristles ;  the  upper  surface  is  smooth, 
concave,  shining,  of  a  pale  green  or  chesnut  colour, 
but  red  at  the  base:  the  under.is  smooth  and  whitish, 
a  little  pitted  and  sprinkled  with  very  minute  black 
warts.  The  fructifications  are  large,  of  a  reddish  co- 
lour,  and  placed  on  the  lobes  of  the  leaves.  This 
plant  is  extremely  mucilaginous,  has  a  bitter  and 
somewhat  astringent  taste,  and  is  considered  as  a  lax- 
ative in  its  recent  state :  but  its  bitterness  and  aperient 
quality  are  in  a  great  measure  destroyed  by  drying,  or 
slightly  infusing  in  water.  The  Icelanders  make  a  flour 
of  it  called  Jialgras,  either  by  first  washing  the  plant, 
and  cutting  it  into  small  pieces,  or  by  drying  it  by  the 
fire  or  in  the  sun,  then  putting  it  into  a  bag,  which  is 
well  beaten  ;  and  lastly,  by  stamj/ing,  working  it  into 
flour.  This  is  a  tolerably  agreeable  and  grateful 
food.  As  a  medicine,  Scopcdi  and  Haller  recommend 
it  in  coughs  and  consumptions  ;  and  it  has  also  been 
said  to  prove  efficacious  in  dysentery  and  diarrhea. 
J)r.  ^Voodville  has  commended  the  qualities  of  this 
plant;  which  indeed  found  its  way  into  a  late  edition 
of  the  xiJinbiirgh  Pharmacopoeia,  though  it  has  since 
been  espu'.iged  by  that  college.  Dr.  Crichton  gives' 
it  a  high  character:  but  in  two  species  only  of  consump- 
tion, VIZ.'  the  phthisis  hcemoptoica  and  jihthisis  piiui- 
iosavel  mucosa ;  for  by  its  use,  he  says,  he  has  seen 
patients  get  so  far  the  better  as  to  be  dismissed  from 
the  hospitals  as  cured.  The  form  in  which  it  is  given 
is  a  decoction,  made  by  boiling  an  ounce  and  an  half 
in  a  quart  of  milk,  over  a  slow  fire,  exactly  one  quarter 
of  an  hour:  the  dose,  about  three  or  four  ounces 
frequently  in  the  day.  If  the  milk  disagrees,  water 
may  be  used  in  its  stead;  but  care  must  be  taken  to 
boil  it  over  a  slow  fire,  and  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  hour. 

The  purgative  quality  of  this  species  of  lichen  is  not 
considerable,  and  depends  upon  a  volatile  principle, 
which  is  dissipated,  as  already  observed,  by  drying. 
In  the  reci^t  state,  however,  it  is  frequently  used  by 
the  peasants  to  purge  and  expel  worms.  We  scarcely 
meet  with  any  instances,  in  au'hors,  Avhere  it  is 
pretended,  that  the  cure  of  phthisis  has  been  goleli) 
trusted  fo  this  remedy  ;  for  in  general  it  has  been  united 
with  other  active  medicines,  such  as  squills,  opium, 
cinchona,  &c.  so  as  to  render  their  accounts  very 
equivocal. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Fritze,  of  Berlin,  an  experienced  physi- 
cian, notices  the  Iceland  moss,  in  his  Mediziuisch, 
Annalen,"  and  recommends  it  as  a  valuable  remedy  in 
phthisis;  but  he  limits  its  use  to  those  cases ia  which 


1[)Us  is  expectorated.  To  this  medicine.  Tie  says,  several 
phthisical  patients  under  his  care,  for  some  years,  were 
indebted  lor  a  tolerable  degree  of  health.  He  generally 
exhibited  a  decoction  of  it  in  milk,  or  when  this  was 
disagreeable  to  the  stomach,  in  water,  to  which  were 
added  the  flowers  of  the  hypericum  perforatum  and 
tussilago  .  farfara.  In  the  "Annalen  des  Klinischen 
Insiituts  zu  Berlin,"  Dr.  I.  F.  Fritze,  Professor  of 
Medicine,  relates  several  cases  of  phthisis,  in  which 
this  moss  was  tried.  The  success  does  not  appear  very 
flattering,  'nor  was  the  remedy  tru  ted  to  thai  alone, 
but  several  Suxiliaries  were  called  in,  as  blisters,  issues, 
antimonial  preparations,  ammonia,  dulcamara,  ammo- 
niacum,  &c.  Where  the  indieadon,  he  observes,  is 
to  strengthen  the  organs  of  digestion  without  irritation, 
to  nourish  the  body,  and  to  supply  it  with  bland  liuids, 
the  Iceland  moss  will  be  found  extremely  useful.  In 
his  practice  he  has  ordered  from  three  to  four  ounces, 
or  more,  of  this  jelly  to  be  consumed  daily ;  but 
when  the  patient's  stomach  cannot  bear  so  much,  he 
advises  us  to  lay  it  aside,  as  it  will  be  of  no  use  in  a 
smaller  quantity. 

Dr.  Schaetfer  in  his  "  Ortbeschreibung  der  Stadt 
Regensburg,"  with  a  laudable  candour  says,  as  phthi- 
sis occurred  in  the  year  1786  more  frequently  than 
usual,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  trying  ihis  and  other 
femedies ;  but  that  he  did  not  cure  one  of  his  patients, 
except  in  those  cases,  where  early  assistance  was  called 
for,  the  fever  moderate,  and  the  disease  not  yet  fixed 
upon  the  lungs.  His  usual  practice  was  to  give  every 
second  or  third  day  such  a  dose  of  ipecacuanha  as  would 
excite  vomiting  two  or  three  times;  and  in  the  inter- 
mediate days  he  exhibited  the  Iceland  moss,  valerian, 
polygala  amara,  gum  arable,  the  bark,  &:c.  But 
when  vomica;  were  formed,  and  in  an  inttamf*'d  or  suppu- 
rating state,  with  considerable  fever,  the  bark  he  says 
was  evidently  hurtful. 

It  does  not  appear,  on  the  whole,  that  the  Iceland 
moss  will  ever  become  a  sterling  remedy  with  English 
practitioners  ;  though  it  is  at  this  time  greatly-  in  fa- 
vour on  the  continent,  and,  candidly  speaking,  may 
merit  a  further  trial.  Abroad,  howe\er,  it  owes  much 
of  its  celebrity  to  the  prcval  nee  ot  the  humoral 
pathology;  for.  as  it  consists  ol  amncilage  united  with 
a  bitter,  it  is  suppo'ed  that  the  first  ])rinci\)le  would 
render  it  powerlul  in  inviscating  acrimony ;  and  the 
second  in  gently  comtringing  and  corroborating  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach.  The  bi  ter  principle 
however,  which  has  been  considered  of  such  impor- 
tance, cannot  be  very  strong  or  durable,  as  it  is  easily 
extracted  by  a  slight  macera'ion  in  cold  water,  the 
only  process  requisite  before  it  is  prepared  for  food. 
The  mucilage  is  contained  in  considerable  quantity  ; 
and  it  is  said  to  thicken  milk,  or  water,  as  much  as  three 
times  the  same  weight  of  gum  arabic,  but  perhaps  not 
more  than  an  equal  quantity  of  linseed 

In  an  economical  point  of  view,  thel  chcn  islandicus 
at  least  merits  pccul:ar  attention.  In  *im.s  of  scarcity, 
such  as  we  have  lately  experienced,  this  mos=,  either 
alone  or  mixed  with  a  cenain  proportion  of  farina- 
ceous matter,  offers  an  useful  sub  titute  for  bread.  In 
the  country  from  which  it  receives  its  trivial  name,  this 
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licbcn  constliutes  a  considerable  portion  of  Ihe  diet  of 
the  inhabitants;  and  the  harvest  of  moss  is  attended 
to  with  as  much  care  as  that  of  wheat  in  this  country. 
The  learned  Van  Troil,  in  his  Letters  on  Iceland,  ob- 
series,  that  a  flour  isobtained  from  the  (Jialgras^  rock- 
grass)  Lich.  Island,  by  washing  it  and  then  cutting  it 
into  small  pieces  ;  "  though  the  greater  number,  (he 
adds)  dry  it  by  the  fire  or  sun,  then  put  it  into  a  bag, 
in  which  it  is  well  beaten,  and,  lastly,  worked  into 
flour  by  stamping."  It  seems  probable  that  this  moss 
has  ncTer  beLn  used  as  an  article  of  diet  in  this  coun- 
try, though  it  grows  abundantly  in  those  parts  where 
the  cerealia  do  not  thrive.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
to  possess  eminent  virtues  in  diseases  of  the  liver, 
whence  its  popular  name  of  Livcricort, 

Ll'CHEN  IrLICA'TUS,  the  systematic  name  of 
the  muscus  arboreus.    See  Mufcus  arbokeus. 

Ll'CHEN  PULMONA'RiUS;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  ofiicinal  muscus  pulmonarius  quercinus.  See 

PCLMONARIA  ARBOREA. 

LFCHEN  PYXIDA'TUS  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  cup-moss.    See  Muscus  pyxidatus. 

Ll'CHEN  ROCCE'LLA  ;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
focce'la  of  the  shops.    See  Roccella. 
f;  Ll'CHEN  SAXA'TILIS;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  grey-blue  pitted  lichen,  or  muscus  cranii  huinani. 
See  UsNEA. 

LIENTE'RIA,  (Kiisvlsotoc,  from  Xsio;,  smooth, 
'svfs^ov^  an  intcatinc,  ai^d  pew,  to  Jlow)  ;  a  species  of 
diarrhoea.  Dr.  CuUen  makes  it  the  iifth  species  of 
diarrhoea,  and  defines  it,  a  diarrhaa  in  which  the  ali- 
ments are  quickly  hurried  through  the  body  in  a  nearly 
indigested  state.  See  Diarrhq^a. 
^  LIEUTAUD  (Joseph),  counsellor  of  stale  and  first 
physician  at  the  court  of  France,  was  barn  at  Aix  in 
Provence,  and  resided  principally  there  till  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  After  this  he  pro- 
secuted his  studies  for  some  years  at  Moutpelier.  He 
returned  to  Aix,  where  he  soon  acquired  extensive 
practice,  and  became  eminent  for  literary  abilities.  He 
resided  there  till  the  year  1750,  when  he  was  invited 
to  act  as  physician  to  the  royal  infirmary  at  Versailles. 
There  he  practised  with  such  reputation  and  success, 
that  he  soon  arrived  at  the  head  of  his  profession ;  and 
in  the  year  1774,  upon  the  death  of  M.  Senac,  he 
w-as  appointed  archiater.  His  extensive  engagements 
in  practice  d,d  not.  prevent  him  from  cultivating  the 
science  of  medicine  in  all  its  branches,  and  from  freely 
communicating  to  others  the  result  of  his  own  studies. 
He  published  many  valuable  works;  amongst  which  the 
following  may  be  accounted  the  mo.^t  remarkable: 
J.  Elemeiita  Phiiiologice.  2.  Precis  de  la  Medicine. 
2.  Pratique  Preciff  de  la  Matiere  Medicale.  4.  Essais 
Anatomiques.  5.  Si/nopns  Universce  Praxeos  Medicines. 
6.  Uistoria  Anafomico-Medica.  He  died  at  Versailles 
in  1780,  agtd  78  year?. 

LiEE,  the  state  of  animal  or  vegetable  organiza- 
tion, and  indi^pensaldy  requisite  to  (lie  capability  of 
ffunction.  In  the  former  Di.  Hooper  detims  it,  the 
proper  y  oT  acting  from  an  intnn^ic  power.  Accord- 
ing  to  rhis  delinition,  tlie  life  of  an  animal  body  may 
be  considered  in  a  tUreefold  viewi   I.  Us Phi/siQlogiQal 


Life,  which  consists  in  the  action  of  organic  parts 
proper  to  each,  as  the  action  of  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels ;  so  that,  these  actions  ceasing,  the  body  is 
said  to  be  physiologically  dead.  2.  Its  Physical  Life^ 
which  consists  in  the  irritability  of  the  parts.  This 
physical  property  remains  for  some  time  after  death. 
Thus  the  heart  or  intestines  removed  from  the  body, 
Avhiist  still  warm,  contract  themselves  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  stimulus.  In  like  manner,  the  serpent  or  eel 
being  cut  into  pieces,  each  part  moves  and  palpitates 
for  a  long  time  afterwards.  Hence  these  parts  may  be 
said  to  live  phi/sicalli/.,  as  long  as  they  continue  warm 
and  soft.  3.  Its  Chemical  Life,  which  consists  in  that 
attraction  of  the  elements,  by  which  the  vital  principle, 
diH'used  through  the  sx)lids  and  fluids,  defends  all  the 
parts  of  the  body  from  putrefaction.  In  this  sense  it 
may  be  said,  that  every  atom  of  our  body  lives  c/ie- 
micalli/,  and  that  life  is  destroyed  by  putrefaction 
alone.  The  physiological  life  ceases  first,  next  the 
physical,  and  finally  the  chemical  perishes. 

It  may  be  requisite,  in  treating  this  subject,  to  ad- 
vert to  the  circumstances  of  nutrition,  growth,  life, 
and  death.  After  the  child  is  born,  it  continues  to 
grow,  but  always  more  slowly  in  proportion  to  its 
age ;  but  there  are  many  causes  for  the  perpetual  di- 
minution of  its  growth.  Many  vessels  seem  to  be 
obliterated,  both  because  they  are  compressed  by  the 
neighbouring  torrent  of  some  large  artery,  and  be- 
cause the  blood,  now  become  more  viscid,  coagulates. 
Besides,  the  food  being  now  coarser,  accumulates  ia 
the  blood  more  earth,  which,  being  carried  througk 
the  whole  body  with  the  nutritious  iluid,  renders  every 
part  of  it  harder,  bones,  teeth,  cartilages,  tendons, 
ligaments,  vessels,  muscles,  membranes,  and  cellular 
substances  :  so  that  an  increase  of  hardness  may  be 
perceived,  even  by  the  touch.  Wherefore,  since  the 
blood  flows  from  the  heart  through  fewer  canals,  anil 
since  all  the  parts  which  should  be  lengthened  or  dis- 
tended have  become  harder,  it  necessarily  follows,  that 
those  which  ought  to  increase  in  bulk,  will  yield  less 
and  less  to  (he  impulse  of  the  heart.  , 

But  the  heart  likewise,  w  hich  is  the  part  that  is  firs£ 
coupolidated  of  all  the  soft  ones,  increases  less  than 
any  other  part  of  the  whole  body  ;  and  while  the 
much  more  tender  limbs  and  softer  viscera  are  distend- 
ed, the  heart  itself  grows  more  slowly,  and  continually 
bears  a  less,  and  at  least  an  eight  times  smaller,  pro- 
portion to  the  rest  of  the  body  in  the  adult.  At  the 
same  time,  from  that  very  density  which  it  has  so 
quickly  acquired,  it  becomes  less  irritable,  and  is  con- 
tracted less  frequently  within  a  given  time.  Thus, 
while  the  resisting  powers  are  augmented,  the  distend- 
ing ones  are  at  the  same  time  diminished. 

Hence,  sooner  or  later,  there  will  be  an  end  of  in- 
crease ;  and  this  will  happen  sooner,  in  propor+ion  to 
"the  quickness  and  frequency  of  the  com rac  ions  of 
the  heart,  and  will  approach  when  the  cariilaginous 
crusts  of  all  the  bones  are  now  become  so  thin  that 
they  cannot  yield  or  give  way  to  the  increase  of  the 
bony  part.  In  women,  the  menses  seem  to  put  an 
earlier  stop  to  the  growth.  There  is  no  durable  state ; 
for  nature,  from  tliu  first  conceptionj  tends,  by  a  peiv 
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petiiai  progress,  iowards  decrease.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever,  to  take  place,  -when  there  is  neither  an  increase, 
or  very  visible  decrease,  of  bulk. 

For  man  is  perpetually  consuming  :  nor  do  we  only 
lose  the  fluid  parts  of  our  bodies,  but  even  those 
which  are  the  most  solid.  For  even  the  bones  are 
changed  ;  and  the  teeth,  which  are  harder  than  the 
bones,  increase  in  bulk  when  the  attrition  of  the  op- 
posite teeth  ceases  to  wear  them  away,  and  therefore, 
their  elements  are  changed :  even  the  fibres  of  ivory 
in  the  elephant's  tooth  have  given  way,  and  surround- 
ed an  each  side,  in  curved  lines,  a  leaden  shot.  The 
bony  juice  likewise  is  changed  ;  since,  in  some  cases, 
the  bones  grow  soft  ;  in  others,  it  forms  bony  tumors  : 
even  cicatrices  themselves  have  a  manifest  growth,  for 
otherwise  they  would  not  be  sufficient,  in  an  adult, 
to  fill  up  a  wound  received  in  infancy  ;  and  a  great 
quantity  of  the  earthy,  certainly  of  the  animal,  part 
of  our  bodies,  goes  off  by  urine,  as  is  proved  by 
what  happens  in  some  diseases. 

The  destruction  of  the  solids  is  caused  by  their  per- 
petual extension  and  retraction,  which  happens  at 
every  pulsation  of  the  heart,  of  which  there  are  an 
hundred  thousand  every  day  ;  also  in  the  friction  of  the 
fluids  against  the  solids  ;  the  wearing  away  of  all  the 
membranes,  which  terminate  with  a  loose  extremity, 
either  on  the  surface  or  in  the  internal  cavities  of  the 
body,  which  are  supported  solely  by  the  rest  of  the 
canal-f^in  the  alternate  swelling  and  collapse  of  the 
muf  cles  ;  and  in  the  attraction  and  pressure  which  the 
muscles  exert.  But-  the  parts  of  our  body  are  the 
sooner  worn  away,  that  they  consist  of  a  great  deal 
of  gluten  combined  with  a  small  quantity  of  earth  ; 
and  that  gluten,  when  it  is  extended,  if  the  extension 
has  been  a  little  superior  to  the  force  of  cohesion,  must 
of  necessity  fall  away  and  be  carried  off  from  the 
earthy  parts.  Thus,  deficiencies  are  generated,  such 
as  are  visible  in  the  arteries  of  old  men.  The  cellular 
texture,  which  otherwise  would  be  dissolved  in  water, 
into  a  jelly,  is  worn  away  by  the  friction  produced  by 
the  impetus  of  the  blood  pressing  against  the  neigh- 
bouring blood-vessels  and  muscles,  and  by  their  perpe- 
tual alternation  of  flexion  and  extension. 

This  decrease  would  be  very  quick,  and,  indeed^, 
there  would  be  no  great  distance  between  the  end  of 
our  life  and  its  beginning,  unless  these  losses  w-ere  re- 
paired. The  fluid  parts  are  restored  by  the  aliments, 
and  that  pretty  quickly  ;  as  appears  from  the  example 
of  a  chicken,  in  which  blood  is  generated  from  its 
aliment  within  two  days.  The  fat,  however,  and  red 
globules  of  the  blood,  are  formed  out  of  the  fat,  as  is 
shown  elsewhere;  the  lymphatic  juice  from  the  jelly  ; 
the  mucus,  from  mucus  ;  and  the  rest  of  the  humours, 
from  these  and  water.  The  solids  are  repaired  almost 
hy  the  same  means  which  we  have  described  in  the 
history  of  the  fetus.  A  gelatinous  juice  is  conveyed 
from  the  alim.ents,  through  the  arteries,  to  all  parts  of 
the  body,  ai'd  exudes  into  the  cellular  texture  every 
where.  The  furrows,  which  Haller  imagines  to  be 
made  in  the  inmost  arterial  membrane  by  the  impetus 
of  the  blood,  are  filled  up  by  a  viscid  matter,  applied 
j,o  them  by  the  lateral  pressure  j  never  in  too  great 


quantity,  because  the  exuberant  parts  of  the  nutritious 
particles  must  necessarily  be  abraded  by  the  current  of 
the  blood.  Nor  will  it  be  deficient  while  there  is  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  aliment,  since  there  is  more  rest, 
and  less  resistance  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  which 
is  farther  removed  from  the  motion  of  the  blood 
through  the  centre  of  the  vessel.  There  seems  to  be 
certain  powers  in  the  air,  by  which  the  aliment  is  at- 
tached to  the  solid  parts,  although  we  are  ignorant  ef 
the  manner  in  which  they  act. 

The  decrease  of  the  cellular  texture  arising  from  at- 
traction or  pressure,  is  repaired  by  the  viscid  vapour 
exhaling  from  the  artery,  and  applied  to  the  wasted 
places  by  the  force  of  the  neighbouring  arteries  and 
compressing  muscles,  its  aqueous  part  being  expressed 
and  absorbed.  The  gluten  repairs  most  of  the  organic 
parts,  tendons,  and  membranes  ;  being  formed  into 
new  cellular  substance,  as  in  the  fetus.  The  waste, 
which  takes  place  in  the  unconnected  extremities  of 
parts  adhering  by  their  other  extremity  to  the  rest  of 
the  body,  can  be  repaired  by  protrusion  alone,  while 
the  lymph  fills  up  the  intervals  produced. 

When  the  growth  of  the  body  can  proceed  no  fur- 
ther, fatness  supervenes,  which  is  a  kind  of  imitation 
of  real  grov^th.  This  proceeds  from  the  fat  generated 
by  the  aliment;  which,  from  the  impetus  of  the  blood 
being  now  lessened,  as  it  enters  the  small  vessels  with 
more  difficulty,  is  removed  to  the  sides  of  the  vessels ; 
enters  the  lateral  vessels,  and  inorganic  pores  of  the 
arteries  ;  exudes  into  the  cellular  texture ;  and  there 
is  accumulated,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of 
the  compressing  power  of  the  blood,  and  likewis&  of 
the  absorption  by  the  veins. 

The  beginnings  of  decay  are  perceptible  even  in 
youth  itself.  Even  then  the  solid  elements  of  the  body 
are  augmented,  the  apertures  through  which  the  hu- 
mours flow  are  lessened,  the  vessels  are  obliterated, 
and  the  greater  attraction  of  the  cellular  substance  has 
condensed  the  whole  body.  In  every  part  of  the  body 
the  induration  produced  by  age  becomes  conspicuous, 
in  the  bones  now  w  holly  brittle,  in  the  skin,  in  the 
tendons,  in  the  conglobate  glands,  in  the  arteries,  and 
in  the  weight  of  every  part,  and  of  the  brain  itself. 
But  those  parts  grow  soonest  rigid,  which  are  most 
exercised  by  motion  ;  as  those  are,  in  every  work- 
man, which  he  chiefly  employs  in  his  profession. 

Moreover,  the  arteries  continue  to  become  denser, 
narrower,  and  even  impervious,  both  by  the  internal 
pressure  of  the  blood  flowing  through  the  large  arterial 
tube,  and  by  the  attraction  of  the  cellular  texture  of 
which  the  greatest  part  of  the  artery  is  composed; 
An  infinite  number  of  parts  .of  the  cellular  texture 
therefore  cease  to  be  nourished  ;  to  which  the  minute 
arteries  hitherto  conveyed  nourishment,  but  which  be- 
ing now  stopped  up  bring  none.  The  extending  force 
being  removed,  the  cellular  flocculi  attract  each  otherj 
lessen  the  interstices  between  them,  degenerate  into 
membranes,  or  substances  of  a  hard  texiure,  whicil 
inclose,  and,  as  il  were,  strangulate  other  vessels. 
The  gelatinous  vapour  likewise  concretes  in  the  inter- 
stices of  the  cellular  texture,  and  forms  a  hard  solid 
with  its  sides.    The  musclesj  by  the  expulsion  of  their 
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blood,  and  the  concretion  of  their  fibres,  degenerate 
into  hard  dense  chords,  destitute  of  irritability. 
.  At  the  same  time,  the  nerves  become  more  and  more 
callous,  and  insensible  to  the  impressions  of  the  senses, 
and  the  muscles  to  irritation  :  thus  the  contractile  force 
of  the  heart,  and  the  frequency  of  its  pulsations,  is 
diminished,  and  with  it  every  force  which  impels  the 
blood  into  the  extreme  vessels. 

The  quantity  of  the  secretions  is  diminished  in  the 
denser  body,  as  the  perspiration,  semen,  humours  of 
the  eye,  and  of  the  conglobate  glands  ;  the  vapour, 
which  moistens  the  solid  parts  of  the  body,  every 
where  manifestly  decreases.  For  this  reason,  nutri- 
tion noAV  languishes,  because  there  is  more  which  re- 
quires nourishment,  and  less  nutritious  juice.  Nor  is 
the  quantity  only  diminished  ;  but  they  themselves 
Dkewise  become  vitiated.  They  abound  with  earthy 
particles,  both  collected  insensibly  from  the  aliments 
after  the  secretions  have  bfcome  less  easy,  and  partly 
abstracted  from  the  solids  themselves,  and  returned 
into  the  blood  :  for  this  earth  is  demonstrated  in  some 
diseases,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  gouty  concretions. 
P'rom  this  abunclance  of  earth,  the  proportion  of  that 
element  through  the  whole  body  is,  again,  augmented, 
because  tiie  nutritious  liquor  brings  too  much  of  it 
along  witii  it;  whence  the  brittleness  of  the  bones,  and 
the  hardness  of  all  the  parts  increases  :  it  is  likewise 
every  where  deposited  in  the  cellular  texture,  and 
produces  every  where  crusts,  at  hrst  callous,  and  then 
bony  or  stony,  chiefly  in  the  coats  of  the  ai-teries. 

The  rigidity  of  the  whole  body,  the  decrease  of  the 
muscular  powers,  and  the  diminution  of  the  senses, 
constitu(e  old  age  ;  which,  sooner  or  later,  oppresses 
mortals  severely  :  sooner,  if  subjected  to  violent  la- 
bour, or  addicted  to  pleasure,  or  fed  up!.n  an  un- 
wholesome diet;  but  more  slowly,  if  they  have  lived 
quietly  and  temperately,  or  if  they  have  removed  from 
a  cold  to  a  warm  climate. 

But  as  those  causes  incessantly  continue  to  operate 
in  rendering  the  matter  of  the  body  m.ore  dense,  in  di- 
minishing its  irrilabilify,  and  in  augmenting  the  fiuan- 
ti!y  of  earth,  it  is  not  possible  but  dccrcpid  old  age 
must  succeed.  In  it,  the  senses  are  almost  destroyed, 
and  the  vis  insita  of  the  muscles  becomes  exceedingly 
weak,  so  that  the  limbs  lo?e  their  sirength,  and  be- 
come, especial'y  the  legs,  unable  to  direct  the  body  ; 
that  the  callous  insensibilily  ef  the  nerves  cannot  be 
e>xcited  to  perform  the  office  of  generation;  that  the 
very  intestines  becoming  torpid,  do  not  obey  the  ha- 
bitual stimuli  ;  that,  by  the  induration  of  the  inter- 
vertebral  c;irti!ages,  the  body  bends  forward  ;  that  bv 
the  falling' out  of  the  teeth,  the  jaws,  now  rendered 
shorter,  do  not  support  the  lips  sufficiently ;  and 
lastly,  that  the  puhations  of  the  heart  become  one-half 
less  frequent  than  in  the  infant  state. 

Thus  at  last,  the  necessity  of  natural  death  ap- 
proaches, although  the  greatest  number  of  mortals  are 
carried  off  prematureiy  l)y  diseases.  One  iii  a  thou- 
sand exceeds  the  age  of  DO  ;  and  one  or  two  p^'rhaps 
itt  a.  century  live  to  the  age  of  150.  Man  is  rong-lived, 
when  compared  with  other  animals;  he  is  also  more 
tender  than  any  of  them,  has  looser  flesh,  3nd  less 


hard  bones.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  was  the  cause^ 
in  Jong-lived  people,  of  their  longevity.  England 
seems  to  exceed  all  other  nations  in  the  number  of 
those  wlio  live  to  an  advanced  ago  :  and,  m  general, 
the  temperate  countries  are  remarkable  in  th'S  respect. 
Among  the  classes  of  men,  the  commona'ty  has  almost 
solely  afforded  these  rare  examples ;  although,  from, 
its  being  the  most  numerous,  we  might  expect  a  greater 
number  of  examples.  Some  prerogative  seems  to  be- 
long  to  sobriety,  at  least  in  a  moderate  degree  ;  tem- 
perate diet ;  peaceable  disposition  ;  a  mind  not  en- 
dowed with  very  great  vivacity,  but  cheerful,  and  lit- 
tle subject  to  care.  Among  animals,  birds  are  longer 
lived :  and  fishes,  whose  heart  is  very  small,  growth 
very  slow,  and  whose  bones  never  harden,  are  the 
longest  lived.    See  Longevity. 

Dissolution  from  old  age  happens  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  it  may  be  said  to  occur,  when  the  powers 
gradually  decay,  first  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  thea 
of  the  vital  muscles,  and  lastly  of  the  heart  itself ;  so 
that,  in  an  advanced  age,  life  ceases  through  mere 
weakness,  rather  than  through  the  oppression  of  any 
disease.  Haller  says  he  often  observed  the  same  kind 
of  death  in  animals.  The  heart  becomes  unable  to 
propel  the  blood  to  the  extremities,  the  pulse  and 
heat  desert  the  feet  and  hands  ;  yet  the  blood  conti- 
nues to  be  sent  from  the  heart  into  those  arteries  near- 
est to  it,  and  to  be  carried  back  from  thence :  the 
flame  of  life  is  thus  supported  for  a  little  while,  which 
soon  after  M  e  perceive  to  be  extinguished  ;  when  now 
the  heart  itself,  being  totally  deprived  of  its  powers, 
and  not  irritable  by  the  blood  to  any  effectual  motion, 
cannot  propel  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  that  the 
aorta  may  receive  its  due  quantity.  The  last  efforts  of 
respiration  are  now  e.xerted  to  open  a  passage  for  the 
blood  through  the  lungs,  until  even  the  powers  given  by 
nature  for  performing  the  action  of  inspiration,  becom- 
ing unequal  to  their  task,  cease.  Then,  the  left  side 
of  the  heart  neither  receives  blood  nor  is  irritated,  and 
therefore  remains  at  rest;  while  yet,  for  a  little  time, 
the  right  ventricle,  and  lastly  the  auricle  of  the  same 
side,  receive  the  blood  brought. by  the  veins  from  the 
cold  and  contracted  limbs,  and  being  irriiated  by  it, 
continue  to  beat  weakly.  But  at  last,  when  the  rest 
of  the  body  has  become  perfectly  cold,  and  the  fat  it- 
self congealed,  even  this  motion  cease.?,  and  the  death 
becomes  complete. 

Haller  calls  that  state  death,  when  the  heart  has  be- 
come  totally  de[)rived  of  irritability..  For  the  mere 
quiescence  of  the  heart,  is  not  withoist  the  power  of 
resuscitation  :  neither  docs  the  putrefaction,  or  insen- 
sibility, or  coldness,  of  any  part  of  the  animal  body, 
demonstrate  the  death  of  the  whole  animal :  but  all 
these  things,  when  join'^d  together,  and  perpetually 
iucroasing,  with  the  rigidity  produced  by  the  congela- 
tion of  tl-e  fat,  in  consequence  of  rest  and  cold,  aflbrd 
the  signs  of  death  in  any  doub'ful  case.  The  body 
after  death  is  of  course  destroyed  by  ptitri'rat  tion. 

With  regard  to  the  natural  limits  of  human  life,  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  calculations  of  authors,  that  every 
animal  body  should  live  eight  timis  the  length  of  ifj; 
growth.    From  the  most  uccurate  political  accounts 
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wade  by  comparing  the  bills  of  mortalUy  published  In 
diffei'cnt  countries  and  climates,  we  have  the  following 
result: — Of  one  thousand  persons  living  in  large 
cities,  no  less  than  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  die  an- 
nually ;  while,  in  country  places,  or  small  towns, 
«nly  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  deaths  happen  in  a 
similar  period.  Among  1000  children,  five  die  during 
parturition  ;  and  scarcely  half  that  number  in  child- 
bed ;  but  about  300  are  computed  to  fall  victims  to  a 
perverse  mode  of  education,  though  suckled  by  their 
mothers ;  and  not  less  than  500,  or  one  half  of  all 
that  are  born,  if  reared  by  wet-nurses.  The  mor- 
tality of  infants,  indeed,  has  increased  to  a  most 
alarming  degree  in  this  luxurious  age  :  as  the  plurality 
of  them  is  carried  off  by  convulsions,  and  difficult 
teething.  Among  115  dead  persons,  there  is  only  one 
woman  deceased  in  child-bed ;  and,  of  400  mothers, 
cue  only  by  previous  pains.  A  greater  proportion  of 
boys  than  of  girls  die  of  the  natural  small-pox.  There 
are  always  to  be  found  more  aged  persons  in  hilly  or 
mountainous  countries,  than  in  low  situations ;  and 
it  is  proved  by  the  most  authentic  computation,  that, 
of  3,125,  only  one  individual  survives  the  hundredth 
year.  From  the  same  source,  the  following  is  the 
jnost  probable  chance  which  persons  may  have  for  the 
<duration  of  their  lives,  after  a  certain  fixed  period, 
namely : 
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The  proportion  of  the  female  sex  to  that  of  males, 
"with  respect  to  the  number  of  deceased,  is  as  100  to 
108.  Previously  to  the  60th  year,  the  chance  of  sur- 
Tivorship  is  in  favor  of  women  :  but,  after  that  age, 
men  generally  survive  them.  Married  women,  on  the 
whole,  live  longer  than  those  in  a  state  of  celibacy. 
From  observations  made  for  the  space  of  50  years,  it 
is  evident,  that  most  persons  die  in  the  months  of 
March,  August,  and  September ;  but  the  fewest  in 
November,  December,  and  February.  In  populous 
cities,  however,  such  as  London  and  Paris,  death 
mkes  the  greatest  havock  during  the  wiater.  Oae 


Iialf  of  the  human  race  is  doomed  to  dissolution,  be- 
fore they  have  completed  the  17th  year  of  their  age; 
but,  after  this  critical  period,  the  survivors'  chance  of 
life  becomes  more  valuable  with  every  year:  hence, 
for  instance,  a  person  thirty  years  old,  according  to 
the  preceding  calculation,  will  probably  live  thirty- 
two  years  longer ;  so  that  he  may  attain  the  age  of 
sixty-two  ;  whereas  a  youth  of  fifteen,  though  he 
have  a  chance  of  living  forty-one  and  a  half  years 
longer,  will  nevertheless  arrive  only  at  the  56th  or 
57th  year  of  his  age. 

Boerhaave  observes,  the  most  healthy  children  are 
born  in  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March  : 
indeed,  the  greatest  number  of  births  takes  place 
during  the  two  months  last  mentioned.  The  propor- 
tion of  boys,  annually  born,  is  to  that  of  girls  as 
104  to  100  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  greater  num- 
ber of  the  former  die  during  infancy,  than  of  the  latter ; 
so  that,  about  the  age  of  puberty,  both  sexes  are^ 
nearly  equal.  Among  65  or  70  infants  there  is  ge- 
nerally but  one  instance  of  twins.  The  number  of 
marriages,  compared  to  that  of  the  whole  population 
of  a  country,  is  as  175  to  1000.  Four  children  are 
generally  computed  to  arise  from  each  married  couple  ; 
but,  in  towns,  only  thirty-five  children  from  ten  fa- 
milies. Lastly,  it  is  proved  from  the  records  of  the 
most  experienced  physicians,  that,  among  100  persons 
living  in  cities,  throughout  the  year,  only  twenty  are 
indisposed,  or  confined  to  their  beds  for  one  month  ; 
or  twenty-four  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight. 

The  most  proper  treatment  of  persons  in  a  feeble 
state,  is  suggested  under  the  article  Health,  and  the 
restoration  to  active  existence  under  Resuscitation. 

LIGAMryNTUM,  (from  ligo,  to  bind)  a  ligament. 
The  ligaments  are  elastic  and  strong  membranes  con- 
necting the  extremities  of  the  moveable  bones.  By 
anatomists  they  are  divided  into  capsular,  or  those 
which  surround  the  joint  like  a  bag  ;  and  connecting 
ligaments.  The  use  of  the  capsular  ligaments  is  to 
connect  and  inclose  the  extremities  of  the  moveable 
bones,  and  preserve  the  synovia  ;  the  external  and 
internal  connecting  ligaments  strengthen  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  moveable  bones.  Dr.  Hooper  gives 
the  following  detail  of  the  ligaments  in  the  human 
body. 

1.  Ligaments  of  the  lower  jaw  ;  or  those  connecting 
its  condyles  with  the  articular  sinuses  of  the  temporal 
bone.  This  is  elfected  by  two  ligaments,  called  the 
capsular  and  lateral  ligament. 

2.  Ligaments  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  vertehrce  of 
the  neck.  The  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone  are 
united  with  the  articular  depressions  of  the  first  ver- 
tebra; by  the  capsular,  broad,  anterior,  and  posterior 
ligaments,  the  ligaments  of  the  odontoid  process,  and 
the-  ligamcntum  nuchas. 

3.  The  vertebral  ligaments.  The  vertebras  are  con- 
nected together  by  means  of  their  bodies  and  oblique 
processes.  The  bodies  by  a  soft  cartilaginous  sub- 
stance, and  the  proces'scs  by  ligaments,  viz.  the  trans- 
verse ligament  of  the  first  vertebra;  ;  the  anterior  and 
posterior  common ;  the  interspinous  ;  the  intertrans- 
verse i  the  intervertebral  ligaments:  the  capsular  li- 
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gaments  of  <he  oblique  processes  ;  and  the  ligaments  of 
the  last  v^rtebraj  of  the  loins  with  the  os  sacrum. 
.  4.  Ligaments  of  the  ribs.  The  posterior  extremity 
of  the  ribs  is  united  with  the  Tertebrze  ;  the  anterior 
with  the  sternum.  The  ligaments  of  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity are,  the  capsular  ligaments  of  the  greater  and 
lesser  heads ;  the  internal  and  external  ligaments  of 
the  neck  of  the  ribs  ;  and  a  ligament  peculiar  to  the 
last  rib.  The  ligaments  of  the  anterior  extremity  are, 
the  capsular  ligaments  of  the  cartilages  of  the  true 
ribs,  and  the  ligaments  of  the  ribs  inter  se. 

5.  Of  the  sternum.  The  ligaments  connecting  the 
three  portions  of  the  sternum  to  the  ribs  are,  the 
menibrana  propria  of  the  sternum  :  and  the  ligaments 
of  the  easiform  cartilage. 

G.  Of  the  pelvis.  The  ligaments  which  connect  the 
ossa  innominala  with  the  os  sacrum  are,  three  liga- 
menta  ileo-sacra;  two  sacro-ischiatic  ligaments;  two 
transverse  ligaments  of  the  pelvis  :  the  ligamentum 
obturans  of  the  foramen  ovale,  and  the  ligamentum 
Fonpartii,  or  inguinale.    See  Pelvis. 

7.  Of  the  OS  coccijgis.  The  basis  of  the  os  coccygis 
is  connected  to  the  apex  of  the  os  sacrum,  by  the  cap- 
sular and  longitudinal  ligaments. 

8.  Of  the  clavicle.  The  anterior  extremity  is  con- 
nected with  the  sternum  and  first  rib;  and  the  pos- 
terior extremity  with  the  acromion  of  the  scapula,  by 
the  interclavicular,  the  capsular  ligament,  the  liga- 
mentum rhomboideum,  and,  in  the  posterior  extremity, 
the  capsular  ligament. 

9.  Of  the  scapula.  The  proper  ligaments  which 
connect  the  scapula  with  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  clavicle  are,  tiie  conoid  and  trapezoid  ligaments. 

10.  Of  the  humerus.  The  head  of  the  humerus  is 
connected  with  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula  by 
the  caps\ilar  ligament. 

11.  Of  the  articvlation  of  tlie  cubit.  The  elbow  joint 
is  formed  by  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  humerus, 
and  superior  extremities  of  the  ulna  and  radius.  The 
ligaments  connecting  these  bones  are,  the  capsular, 
the  brachio-cubital  and  the  brachio-radial  ligaments. 

12.  Of  the  radius.  The  radius  is  aihxed  to  the 
humerus,  cubit,  and  carpus,  by  peculiar  ligaments, 
namely,  the  superior,  inferior,  oblique,  and  inter- 
osseous ligaments. 

13.  Of  the  wrist.  The  ligaments  which  connect 
the  eight  bones  of  the  wrist  together,  and  with  the 
forc-arm  and  metacarpus,  are,  the  capsular  ligament 
of  the  carpus ;  the  lirst  and  second  transverse  liga- 
ment ;  the  oblique  ligaments,  and  the  capsular  liga- 
ment proper  to  the  bones  of  the  carpus. 

14.  Of  the  metacarpus.  The  bones  of  the  metacar- 
pus are  in  part  connected  with  the  second  row  of 
bones  of  the  carpus,  and  in  part  together,  by  the  ar- 
ticular and  interosseous  ligaments. 

15.  Of  the  fingers.  The  fingers  and  phalanges  are 
connected  together,  and  with  the  metacarpus :  and 
the  thumb  with  the  carpus,  by  the  lateral  ligaments  of 
the  fingers,  and  ligament  of  the  thumb  with  the  os  tra- 
pezium of  the  carpus. 

16.  Retentive  ligaments  of  the  tendons  zchich  move  the 
hand.  The  ligamentswhich  keep  the  tendons  of  themus- 
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cles  of  the  hand  in  their  place,  lie  partly  on  tlie 
palm  and  partly  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  In  the  back 
of  the  hand  are,  the  external  transverse  ligament  of 
the  carpus,  the  vaginal,  and  the  transverse  liga- 
ments of  the  extensor  tendons.  In  the  palm  of  the 
hand  are,  the  internal  transverse  ligament  of  the  car- 
pus, the  vaginal  or  crucial  ligaments  of  the  flexor 
tendons  of  the  phalanges,  and  the  accessory  ligaments 
of  the  ilexor  tendons. 

17.  Ligaments  of  the  articidaiion  of  the  femur.  The 
head  of  the  os  femoris  is  stron»ly  annexed  to  the  ace- 
tabulnm  of  the  os  innomhiatum,  by  two  very  strong 
ligaments,  the  capsular  ligament,  and  ligamentum 
teres,  or  round  ligament. 

18.  Ligaments  of  the  knee  joint.  The  knee  is 
formed  by  the  condyles  of  the  os  femoris,  head  of  the 
tibia  and  the  patella.  The  ligaments  are  the  capsular, 
the  posterior,  the  external  and  the  internal  lateral 
ligaments,  the  crucial  and  the  alar  ligaments,  the  li- 
gaments of  the  semilunar  cartilages,  and  ligaments  of 
the  patella. 

19.  Of  the  fibula.  The  fibula  is  connected  with  the 
tibia  by  means  of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  superior 
extremity,  the  interosseous  ligament,  and  the  ligaments 
of  the  inferior  extremity. 

20.  Of  the  articulation  of  the  tarsus.  I'hc  inferior 
extremity  of  the  tibia  and  hbula  forms  the  cavity  into 
which  the  astragalus  of  the  tarsus  is  received.  This 
articulation  is  effected  by  the  anterior,  middle,  and 
posterior  ligament  of  the  hbula,  the  ligamentum  tibiae 
deltoides,  the  capsular  ligament,  and  the  ligaments 
proper  to  the  bones  of  the  tarsus. 

21.  Of  the  metatarsus.  The  bones  of  the  meta- 
tarsus are  connected  in  part  together,  and  in  part  with 
the  tarsus,  by  means  of  the  capsular  ligament,  the 
articular  ligaments,  the  transverse  ligaments  in  the 
back  part  and  sole  of  the  foot,  and  the  interosseous 
ligaments  of  the  metatarsus. 

22.  Of  the  toes.  The  phalanges  of  the  toes  are 
united  partly  together,  and  partly  with  the  metatarsus, 
by  the  capsular  aud  lateral  ligaments. 

23.  Retaining  ligaments  of  the  tendons  that  move 
the  foot.  These  lie  partly  in  tiie  back  and  partly  in 
the  sole  of  the  foot.  They  are  the  vaginal  ligament  ' 
of  the  tibia,  the  transverse  or  crucial  ligaments  of 
the  tarsus,  the  ligaments  of  the  tendons  of  the  peronei 
muscles,  the  laciniated  ligament,  the  vaginal  ligament 
of  the  extensor  muscle  and  flexor  poUicis,  the  va- 
ginal ligaments  of  the  flexor  tendons,  and  transverse 
ligaments  of  the  extensor  tendons. 

LlGAMl-yiNTUM  CILIA'RE ;  the  ciliary  liga- 
ment, situated  behind  the  uvea  in  the  human  eye. 
There  arise  out  of  the  choroid  membrane,  from  the 
ciliary  circle,  white  complicated  striae,  covered  with  a 
b.ack  pigment,  and  running  from  thence  backwards, 
firmly  attached  to  the  very  thin  mem.brane  of  the  vitre- 
ous huuiour,  where  it  is  inserted  into  the  crystalline 
lens.  The  fluctuating  extremities  of  these  striae  are 
spread  abroad  even  to  the  crystalline  lens,  upon  which 
they  lie,  but  are  not  affixed.  Taken  together,  they 
constitute  what  is  called  ligamentum  ciliare. 

LIGAME'jNTUM  OVA'RIIj  the  o^farian  ligament ; 
T  t 
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or  that  ttlck  round  portion  of  the  broad  ligament  of 
the  uterus,  by  which  the  ovarium  is  connected  with 
the  latter.  The  ancients  supposed  this  was  hollow,  to 
convey  the  female  semen  into  the  uterus,  but  later 
anatomists  have  disproved  this.    See  OvAuiA. 

LIGHT.  The  nature  of  this  body,  if  it  may  be 
so  called,  has  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  phi- 
losophers  of  all  ages  ;  and  numerous  opinions  have  been 
entertained  concerning  it.  It  has  been  sometimes  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  substance,  at  other  times  as  a 
quality;  sometimes  as  a  cause,  frequently  as  an  effect; 
by  some  it  has  been  considered  as  a  compound,  by 
others  as  a  simple  substance.  The  philosophers  of  the 
present  day  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  independent  ex- 
istence of  light,  or  the  cause  by  which  we  see.  Mr. 
Accum,  taking  the  subject  in  a  chemical  view,  as- 
sumes the  doctrine  of  those,  who  admit  the  indepen- 
dent existence  of  light,  not  only  because  it  is  more  ge- 
nerally  received,  but  also  as  being  best  calculated  to  ex- 
plain its  properties.  Light  is  that  which  proceeds  from 
any  body  producing  the  sensation  of  vision,  or  percep- 
tion of  other  bodies,  by  depicting  an  image  of  external 
objects  on  the  retina  of  the  eye.  Hence  it  announces  to 
animals  the  presence  of  the  bodies  which  surround  them, 
and  enables  them  to  distinguish  these  bodies  into 
transparent,  opaque,  and  coloured.  These  properties 
are  so  essentially  connected  with  the  presence  of  light, 
that  bodies  lose  them  in  the  dark,  and  become  undis- 
tinguishable.  Light  is  regarded  by  philosophers  as 
a  substance  consisting  of  a  vast  number  of  exceedingly 
small  particles,  which  are  actually  projected  from  lu- 
minous bodies,  and  which  probably  never  return  <ngain 
to  the  body  from  which  they  were  emitted.  It  is  uni- 
versally expanded  through  space.  It  exerts  peculiar 
actions,  and  is  obedient  to  the  laws  of  attraction,  and 
other  properties  of  matter. 

The  following  terms  are  made  use  of  by  philosophers 
■when  treating  of  it :  1.  They  mean  by  a  ray  of  light, 
an  exceedingly  small  portion  of  light  as  it  comes  from 
a  luminous  body.  2.  A  medium  is  a  body  which  af- 
fords a  passage  for  the  rays  of  light.  3.  A  beam  of 
light  is  a  body  of  parallel  rays.  4.  A  pencil  of  rays 
is  a  body  of  diverging  or  converging  rays.  5.  Con- 
verging raifs^  are  rays  which  tend  to  a  common  point. 
6.  Diverging  rays,  are  those  which  come  from  a  point, 
and  continually  separate  as  they  proceed.  The  rays 
of  light  are  parallel,  when  the  lines  which  they  de- 
."scribe  are  so.  7.  The  radiant  point  is  the  point  from 
which  diverging  rays  proceed.  8.  The  focus  is  the 
point  to  which  the  converging  rays  are  directed. 

Light  is  emitted  from  the  sun,  the  fixed  stars,  and 
other  luminous  bodies.  It  is  produced  by  percussion, 
during  electrisation,  combustion,  and  in  various  other 
fihemical  processes.  Why  the  sun  and  stars  are  con- 
stantly emitting  light,  is  a  question  which  probably 
■will  for  ever  baffle  human  understanding  ;  at  any  rate 
it  is  not  connected  with  chemistry.  The  light  emitted 
during  combustion  exists  previously,  either  combined 
•with  the  combustible  body,  or  with  the  substance 
which  supports  the  combustion.  The  light  libL'rated 
during  chemical  action,  formed  a  constituent  part  of 
the  bodies  -which  act  oa  each  other.    The  light  enxit-^ 


ted  during  percussion  and  electrisation,  &c.  is  foreign 

to  our  subject,  as  are  most  of  its  physical  properties. 

Light  is  capable  of  being  decomposed  by  the  prisnir 
Every  ray  of  light  consists  of  seven  parts  :  the  first  of 
these  seven  parts  of  the  ray,  excites  upon  our  organs 
of  sight,  the  sensation  which  M'e  call  red,  the  secondi 
excites  the  sensation  called  orange,  the  third  yellow, 
the  fourth  green^  the  fifth  blue,  the  sixth  indigo,  and 
the  seventh  violet.  None  of  these  seven  parts  of  a 
ray  of  light  can  be  further  decomposed  :  they  always 
produce  the  same  colour,  on  which  account  they  are 
called  original  or  primitive  colours. 

Dr.  Hcrschel  has  lately  proved,  that  the  rays  of  light 
did'er  in  their  power  of  illuminating  objects.  The  rays 
towards  the  middle  of  the  spectrum  possess  the  greatest 
illuminating  powers,  and  those  at  the  extremity,  the 
least ;  the  illuminating  power  of  the  rays  gradually 
diminishes  from  the  middle  of  the  spectrum  towards 
its  extremities.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  three  of 
these  colours,  the  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  were  simple; 
and  that  the  other  four  were  formed  each  of  the  two 
contiguous  ones  ;  that  is,  the  orange  from  the  red 
and  yellow  ;  the  green  from  the  yellow  and  blue  :  tlie 
indigo  from  the  blue  and  violet  ;  and  the  violet  from 
the  indigo  and  red.  But  this  supposition  has  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  proved. 

LFGxNUM  AGA'LLOCHI  VE'RL    See  Lioxum 

ALOKS. 

LFGNUM  A^'LOES,  also  called  Lignum  agalloeki 
veri,  Lignum  culambac,  Lignum  (Lspulathi,  and  Xylo- 
alces  ;  the  wood  of  a  tree  that  is  not  as  yet  scientifically 
known.  It  is  imported  from  China  in  small,  compact, 
ponderous  pieces,  of  a  yellow  rusty  brown  colour, 
having  purplish  veins.  It  is  sometimes  of  a  black 
colour:  has  a  bitterish  resinous  taste,  and  a  slicrht 
aromatic  smell.  It  is  uicd  to  fumigate  rooms  in  eastern 
countries. 

LFGNUM  ASPA'LATHL    See  Lignum  aloes. 

LPGNUM  CALAMBAC.    Sec  Ligxum  aloes. 

LI'GNUM  CAxMPECIIE'NSE,  (Campechense ;he. 
cause  brought  from  Campeachy,  in  the  bay  of  Hon- 
duras), also  named  Lignum  campechianum  ;  or  Lignum 
sapen  ;  logwood.  It  is  the  wood  of  the  Htt-matoxijlum 
campechianum,  Linn.  Class,  Decandriu.  Order,  Mo- 
nogynia.  It  is  of  a  solid  texture,  and  of  a  dark  red 
colour.  It  is  imported  principally  as  a  substance  for 
dyeing.  It  has  a  sweetish  subastringent  taste,  but  no 
remarkable  smell :  it  gives  a  purplish  red  tincture  both 
to  water  and  alkohol,  and  tinges  the  stools,  and  some- 
times the  urine,  of  persons  who  take  it  internally, 
of  the  same  colour.  It  is  employi  d  as  an  astringent 
and  corroborant,  particularly  in  diarrhoeas ;  in  which 
it  has  been  found  peculiarly  efficacious.  Also  in  the 
latter  stages  of  dysentery,  when  the  obstructing  causes 
are  removed  by  other  remedies,  it  obviates  the  laxity 
of  the  intestines  usually  superinduced  by  the  repeated 
dejections.  An  extract  is  ordered  in  the  pharma- 
copa'ias. 

LFGNUM  FNDICTJM.    See  Gdaiacum. 
LFGNUM  MOLUCCE^NSE.    Sec  Lignum  pa- 

^'^LFGNUM  NEPIIRFTICUM,.  nephritic  wood; 
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the  vrooi  of  the  Guilandina  moringa ;  tnermis  foiiis 
sub-bipimiatis,  Joliis  inferioribus  ternatis,  Linn,  which 
also  ailoi'ds  the  brn  nut.  See  Ben  Nux.  It  is  brought 
from  America  in  large,  compact,  ponderous  pieces, 
■vvithoiit  knots.  The  outer  part  is  of  a  whitish,  or 
pale  yellow  colour,  the  inner  of  a  dark  brown,  or 
rod.  When  rasped  it  gives  out  a  faint  aromatic  smell. 
It  is  never  used  medicinally  in  Britain,  but  stands  high 
in  reputation  on  the  continent  as  a  remedy  in  diiliculty 
of  urine,  nephritic  complaints,  and  most  disorders  of 
the  kidneys  and  urinary  psssages. 

LFGNUM  PAVA'NiE,  called  also  Lignum  pa- 
vcmum,  and  Lignum  moluccence ;  the  wood  of  the 
Croton  Helium,  Linn.  Croton  foiiis  ovatis  glabris 
acuminatis  serrafts,  caule  arboreo^  which  afiords  the 
grann  tiglU.  The  wood  is  of  a  light  spongy  texture, 
white  within,  but  covered  with  a  greyish  bark  ;  and 
possesses  a  pungent,  biting  taste,  and  a  disagreeable 
smell.  It  is  said  to  be  useful  as  a  purgative  in  hydro- 
pic complaints,  but  our  pharmacopoeias  reject  it. 

LFGNUM  RHO'DIUM.    See  Rose-wood, 

LFGNUM  SANCTUM.  See  Guaiacum. 

LFGNUM  SA'NTALI  RUBRI.   See  Saktalum 

RUBRUM. 

LFGNUM  SAPPAN.  See  Lignum  Campeciiense. 

LFGNUM  SERPE'NTUM  ;  a  name  given  to  the 
wood  of  the  Ophyoxilum.  serpentinum^  Linn.  It  is 
said  to  be  an  alexipharmic,  but  is  not  known  in  our 
practice. 

LFGNUM  RIIO'DIUM,  or  Rosewood;  a  wood 
or  root,  chielly  brought  to  us  from  the  Canary  islands. 
The  writers  on  botany  and  the  materia  medica  are 
much  divided  about  the  lignum  rhodium,  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  plant  which  affords  it,  but  likewise  in 
their  accounts  of  the  drug  itself;  and  have  described, 
under  this  name,  simples  manifestly  difiercnt.  This 
confusion  seems  to  have  arisen  from  an  opinion,  that 
the  rhodium,  and  the  aspalaihus  (an  article  of  consi- 
derable esteem  among  the  ancients,  but  with  regard  to 
which  the  moderns  are  very  much  at  a  loss),  are  the 
.same;  whence  dili'ercnt  woods  brought  into  ICurope  for 
unknown  aspalathus,  were  sold  again  by  the  name  of 
rhodium.  The  wood  usual  with  us  under  this  name, 
is  said  to  be  that  of  the  Genista  Canariensis  ;  foiiis 
ternaiis  utrinque  pubescenfibus,  I'amis  angulatis,  Linn. 

In  the  few  pharmacopoeias  which  admit  the  lignum 
rhodium,  different  Linnasan  names  are  given  to  it : 
thus  the  authors  of  the  Dispensatorium  Brunsvicense 
suppose  it  to  be  the  Rhodiola  rosa  of  Linnasus  :  and 
those  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  Rossica,  the  Genista  Ca. 
nariensis,  as  we  suppose  it.  As  to  the  aspalathus^ 
the  ancients  themselves  disagree  ;  Dioscoridcs  meaning 
by  this  appellation,  the  wood  of  a  certain  shrub  freed 
from  the  bark,  and  Galen  the  bark  of  a  root.  At 
present  we  have  nothing  under  this  name  in  the  shops. 
^Vhat  was  heretofore  sold  amongst  us  as  aspalathus,  were 
pieces  of  a  pale-coloured  wood  brought  from  the  East 
Indies,  and  more  commonly  called  calambour. 

The  aspalathus,  calambour,  and  lignum  aquiIa^,  are 
supposed  to  be  woods  of  the  nature  of  agallochum,  or 
lignum  aloes,  but  weaker  in  quality.  The  lignum 
vhodium  of  the  shops  is  usually  in  long  crooked 


pieces,  full  of  knots,  which,  when  cut,  appear  of  a 
yellow  colour  like  box,  with  a  reddish  cast :  the 
largest,  smoothest,  most  compact,  and  deepest  colour- 
ed pieces,  should  be  chosen  ;  and  the  small,  thin,  or 
pale  ones,  rejected.  The  taste  of  this  wood  is  lightly 
bitterish,  and  somewhat  pungent,  its  smell  is  very  i'ra- 
grant,  resembling  that  of  roses.  Long  kept,  it  seems 
to  lose  its  smell  ;  but  on  cutting,  or  rubbing  one  piece 
against  the  other,  it  smells  as  well  as  at  first.  Distilled 
with  water,  it  yields  an  odoriferous  essential  oil,  iu 
very  small  quantity.  The  oil  of  rhodium  is  employed 
as  an  agreeable  perfume,  and  is  also  said  to  possess 
cordial  and  corroborant  virtues. 

LIGULATED,  in  botany,  an  appellation  given  td 
such  tloscules  as  have  a  straight  end  turned  down- 
Avards,  with  three  indentures,  but  not  separated  into 
segments. 

LIGU'STICUM  LEVFSTICUM ;  the  systematic 
name  of  lovage.    See  Levisticum. 

LILIACEOUS,  in  botany,  an  appellation  given  to 
such  flowers  as  resemble  those  of  the  lilly.  They  fur- 
nish a  natural  order  of  plants  in  some  systems. 

LFLIUM  ALBUM,  {lilium;  from  Asio;,  smooth^ 
graceful ;  so  named  from  the  beauty  of  its  petals)  ;  thes 
common  white  lilly  :  Lilium  candidum  ;  foiiis  sparsis^ 
corollis  campfimdatis,  intus  glabris,  Linn.  Class,  Hex~ 
andria.  Order,  Monogynia.  The  roots  of  this  plant 
are  directed  by  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopa;ia.  They 
are  extremely  mucilaginous,  and  when  boiled  in  milk, 
or  water,  they  form  a  useful  emollient  and  suppurating 
cataplasm,  which  is  almost  the  only  medical  use  as- 
signed them. 

LFLIUM  CA'NDIDUM;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  white  lilly.    See  Lilium  album. 

LI  LIUM  CONVA'LLIUM,  called  also  Convalla- 
ria,  aud  Muianthemum  ;  the  lilly  of  the  valley,  or 
May-lilly.  The  flowers  of  this  plant,  which  is  the 
Convallaria  majalis  scupo  nudo  of  Linnajus,  have  a 
penetrating  bitter  taste,  and  were  once  given  ia 
nervous  and  catarrhal  disorders,  but  they  are  now 
neglected. 

J^ILLY,  MAY.    See  Lilium  convallium. 
LILLY,  WHITE.    See  Lilium  album. 
LILLY,   WATER.     See  Nymph^ea  alba,  and 
Nymto^ea  lutea. 
LILLY  OF  THE  VALLEY.    See  Lilium  con- 

TALLTUM, 

LIMA'CES,  (from  limtis,  slime,  so  named  from  its 
sliminess)  ;  snails.  These  animals  abound  with  a  viscid 
slimy  juice,  which  is  readily  given  out  by  boiling  in 
milk  or  water,  which  is  thereby  rendered  thick  and 
glutinous.  These  decoctions  are  considered  very  nu- 
tricious  and  demulcent,  and  are  therefore  recommended 
in  consumptive  cases  and  emaciation. 

LIMATU^'R/E  FERRI,  the  filings  of  iron.  These 
are  considered  as  possessing  stimulating  and  strengthen, 
ing  qualities,  and  are  exhibited  in  worm  cases,  ataxia, 
leucorrhoea,  diarrhoea,  chlorosis,  &c.    See  Iron. 

LIMB  ;  a  popular  name  for  the  upper  or  lower  ex:- 
tremity  of  the  human  body, 

LIMBS,  DISTORTED.    See  Foot,  Club. 

LIME,  calx^  or  calcareous  earth  j  a  substance  ob» 
T  t  % 
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tained  by  decomposing  calcareous  matters  by  the  action 
of  fire,  which  deprives  them  of  their  acid.  It  has,  in- 
deed, been  found  totally  disengaged  fi  om  all  combina- 
tion, by  Dr.  Falconer,  near  Bath.  But  as  this  is  per- 
haps (he  only  instance  in  which  it  has  been  found  in 
such  a  state,  it  may  be  useful  to  show  the  process  by 
which  lime  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
])iirity.  For  this  purpose,  chalk  is  washed  in  boiling 
distilled  water,  then  dissolved  in  distilled  acetous  acid, 
and  precipitated  by  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  or 
Diiid  Tulatile  alkali.  The  precipitate,  being  washed 
and  caU  incd,  becomes  pure  lime.  This  earth  possesses 
the  following  characters :  it  converts  syrup  of  violets 
to  a  gicen  colour;  is  soluble  in  six  hundred  and  eighty 
times  its  weight  of  water,  at  the  temperature  of  sixty 
d.  grees  of  I'  ahrcnheit ;  it  has  a  penetrating,  acrid, 
urinous,  and  burning  taste.  According  to  Mr.  Kirwan, 
its  specific  gravity  is  about  2.3,  but  from  the  trials  of 
Bergman  it  appears  to  be  2.720. 

This  earthy  substance  seizes  water  with  great  avi- 
dity, and,  at  the  same  time  that  it  falls  into  powder, 
increases  in  bulk,  and  emits  heat.  After  being  slaked 
with  air,  this  substance  appears  under  the  form  of  a 
very  fine  white  dust:  it  has  acquired  a  very  consider- 
able augmentation  in  weight,  and  its  tas'e  is  become 
much  fainter.  'J'hese  appeirances  are  occasioned  chiefly 
by  the  water  contained  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  force 
with  which  the  lime  tends  to  unite  with  it.  By  heating 
}ime  which  has  been  slaked  with  air  in  a  retort,  till  it 
becomes  red-hot,  water  is  obtained,  and  the  lime  re- 
turns to  its  original  state. 

Acids  dissolve  it  without  effervescence,  but  with  the 
production  of  heat.  The  borate  of  soda,  or  borax, 
the  oxids  of  lead,  and  the  phosphates  of  urine,  dis- 
solve it  by  the  blow-pipe  without  effervescence.  It 
would  appear  to  be  infusible  alone,  as  it  has  resisted 
the  heat  of  liame  urged  by  a  steam  of  oxygen,  in  the 
tria's  of  Mr.  Lavoisier,  if  it  be  mixed  with  acids,  it 
forms  a  fusible  combination;  and  it  hastens  the  fusion 
(Of  aluminous,  siliceous,  and  magnesian  earths,  as  the 
e:<perimenfs  of  Mr.  Darcot  and  Bergman  have  suf- 
ficiency shown. 

The  combination  of  lime  with  different  acids  affords 
several  kinds  of  calcareous  salts:  thus  the  Carbonate 
of  Lime  is  a  combination  of  the  lime  with  tlie  carbonic 
acid.  Tills  combination  is  very  commonly  met  m  ith, 
and  comprehends  all  the  stony  substances  which  have 
been  generally  distinguished  under  the  names  o(  Lime- 
stone, Calcareous  Stone,  &c.  'I'he  carbonates  of  lime 
are  charac  er  zed  by  their  effervesc.ng  with  certain 
acids;  and  by  their  being  converiid  into  lime  by  cal- 
cination. Various  opinions  and  hypotheses  have  btcn 
advanced  coneerning  the  formation  of  these  stony  sub- 
stances,  but  the  moit  probable  one  is,  that  which  sup- 
poses them  to  be  owins  to  the  w(  aring  dow  n  of  '■hells. 
To  whatever  rau>^e,  how.  ver,  we  may  attribute  the 
origin  of  ths*  stone,  it  is  found  ;o  exi-.t  in  two  princi- 
pal  sta'es ;  that  is,  either  in  the  form  of  crystals,  or 
of  irregular  masses. 

Cr\staJlizcd  calcareous  stony  substances  require,  in 
order  to  form  (hem,  a  concurrence  of  circumstances 
■which  very  seldom  meet  together.    Calcareous  stone, 


in  its  crystallized  state,  presents  us  with  several  varie- 
ties of  form  ;  but  the  rhomboidal  figure  appears  to  be 
the  most  constant  and  the  most  general.  These  kinds 
of  calcareous  stones  have  the  name  of  spars. 

it  has  been  found  by  Mr.  Kirwan,  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  calcareous  spars,  when  pure,  is  about  2.700; 
they  also  contain  from  thirly-four  to  thirty-six  parts 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  from  lifty-three  to  fifty-five  of 
earth;  the  rest  being  water.  Spars  often  exhibit  a 
smooth  uniform  surface,  upon  which  the  sulphuric 
acid  takes  but  slight  hold;  and  they  are  sometimes  con- 
taminated with  iron,  which  gives  them  various  tinges 
of  colour. 

Calcareous  stony  substances  which  are  not  crystal- 
lized, seldom  affect  any  regular  form :  they  lie  almost 
always  in  strata,  or  immense  blocks  thrown  or  heaped 
together  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  in  which  we  can- 
not reasonably  pretend  to  discern  any  primitive  design 
of  crystallization.  Among  calcareous  stones  that  are 
not  capable  of  crystallization,  two  natural  divisions 
may  be  established;  as  substances  of  this  kind  are 
either  susceptible  of  a  perfect  polish,  in  which  case 
they  are  called  marbles  and  alabasters;  or  they  are  not 
susceptible  of  this  polish,  in  which  case  they  are  called 
friable  earths,  tufa,  &c.  The  first  division  comprehends 
the  dilferent  kinds  of  marble  and  alabaster  ;  the  second 
include  the  calcareous  stone  made  use  of  in  building; 
and  chalk  from  which  Spanish  w  hite  is  made, 

AVe  have  already  seen  that  calcareous  substances 
possess,  as  one  of  their  component  parts,  an  air  dif- 
ferent from  atmospheric  air.  Dr.  Black  has  asserted, 
that  calcareous  stone,  when  deprived  of  this  air  by 
cdcination,  forms  lime ;  and  that  lime  may  again  pass 
to  the  state  of  calcareous  stone,  by  resuming  the  prin- 
ciple it  had  been  deprived  of.  Mr.  Jacquin  has  also 
proved  that  lime  and  alkalis  owe  their  causticity  to  the 
substiaction  ol  carbonic  acid,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
has  pointed  out  several  methods  of  depriving  them  of 
it.  I'he  processes  which  are  most  commonly  used  for 
the  decomposi'ion  of  lime-stone,  are  fire  and  acids: 
the  first  is  used  in  the  marking  of  lime;  the  second  in 
laboratories,  when  it  is  intended  to  procure  the  car- 
bonic acid. 

The  operation  of  calcination  deprives  lime-stone  of 
the  acid  and  water  which  it  contained.  J'hese  two 
principles  are  evidently  replaced  by  the  matter  of  heat 
itself;  and  sevt  ral  circumstances  serve  to  show,  that 
in  proportion  as  t!ie  calcareous  stone  is  deprived  of 
the  aeriform  principle,  it  combines  with  the  igneous 
principle,  which  cannot  be  displaced  but  by  the  way 
Ol  artinities.  It  appears  irosn  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
liiggins,  that  the  best  lime  is  that  which  is  made  with 
the  hardest  and  most  compact  stone  broken  in  small 
pieces,  and  heatt  d  ^lowly,  until  the  fuinace  is  become 
of  a  wiiite  heat.  This  iieat  must  be  kept  up  until 
the  stone  is  no  longer  capable  of  eilervescing  with 
acids.  The  lime  becomes  ovti-burned  if  the  ignition 
be  carried  to  a  greater  degree  ;  and  the  produce  is 
then  a  tnf,  which  is  no  longer  capable  of  being  divided 
into  water,  or  of  re  ummg  with  avidity  the  principles 
it  had  lost.  The  m.»>t  perfect  lime  ib  that  which  is  the 
most  (quickly  dtvicled  by  imniersioa  in  water,  and  af- 
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fords  the  greatest  quantity  of  heat  in  this  process, 
■which  causes  it  to  fall  into  the  finest  powder.  Good 
lime  should  likewise  dissolve  in  the  acetous  acid  with- 
out efiervescence,  and  leave  the  lea-t  possible  quantity 
of  residue.  Lime  constantly  endeavours  to  resume  the 
acid  and  the  water  of  which  the  stone  was  destroyed  by 
calcination;  therefore,  when  it  is  left  exposed  to  the 
air,  it  craiks,  becomes  heated,  fails  into  powder  with 
an  increase  of  bulk,  and  rc^sumes  the  property  of 
eifervcsci:ig.  It  is  consequently  of  importance  to  use 
lime  newly  made,  if  we  should  be  desirous  of  possessing 
its  whole  force  and  virtue.  Lime  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  and  its  solution  is  called  lime-water ;  the 
lime  may  be  precipitated  by  means  of  carbonic  acid, 
which  regenerates  calcareous  stone  in  the  form  of  a 
precipitate  or  sediment.  Lime-water  is  employed  to 
indicate  the  presence,  and  determine  the  proportion  of 
carbonic  acid  in  any  mineral  or  other  water.  The 
sul|,hate,  nitrate,  and  other  combinations  of  the  acids, 
with  lime,  now  remain  to  be  spoken  of :  for  the  for- 
mer we  refer  to  the  article  Gypsum. 

The  Nitrate  of  Lime  is  spontaneously  produced  near 
inhabited  places,  in  old  plastered  walls,  &c.  which 
afford  it  in  abundance,  by  lixivialion,  but  it  is  also 
obiaincd  by  artificially  uniting  nitric  acid  with  this 
base.  The  nitrate  of  lime  is  one  of  the  salts  which 
abound  in  the  mother-waters  of  the  nitre-makers ;  and 
it  has  aho  been  found  in  some  mineral  waters.  It  is 
commonly  obtained  in  small  needles,  applied  side-w  ays 
to  each  other.  When  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lime  is 
concentrated  to  a  gelatinous  consistence  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  syrup,  it  forms,  in  process  of  time,  crystals 
in  hexahedral  prisms.  Two  parts  of  cold  water  dis- 
solve one  of  this  salt ;  and  boiling  water  dissolves  more 
than  its  own  weight.  Its  taste  is  bitter  and  disagree- 
able ;  it  liquefies  easily  on  the  fire,  and  becomes  solid 
by  cooling.  If  it  be  strongly  calcined,  and  carried 
into  the  dark,  it  is  luminous,  and  constitutes  what  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Baldwin's  Pho.iphorus.  It 
loses  its  acid  in  a  violent  and  continued  heat ;  and, 
when  distilled  in  close  vessels,  it  affords  the  same  pro- 
ducts, as  nitre  by  the  decomposition  of  its  acid.  If  it 
be  projected  upon  ignited  coals,  it  detonates  in  pro- 
portion as  it  becomes  dry.  Its  acid  may  be  disengn^ed 
by  means  of  clay,  or  the  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  both 
alkalis  and  barytes  precipitate  its  earth.  The  sulphuric 
salts,  and  carbonates  of  alkali,  decompose  it  by  means 
of  a  double  affinity. 

The  Muriate  of  Lime  is  a  combination  of  the  mu- 
riatic acid  with  this  base.  It  exists  naturally  in  the 
waters  of  the  sea ;  and  contributes  to  the  water  that 
bitter  taste  which  has  improperly  been  referred  to  bi- 
tumens. This  salt  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
calcareous  marine  salt.  It  is  very  deliquescent ;  one 
part  and  a  half  of  water  dissolves  one  of  this  salt  ; 
and  hot  water  dissolves  more  than  its  own  weight.  It 
may  be  made  to  crystallize  by  concentrating  a  solution 
of  it  to  the  45th  degree  of  Baunie,  and  then  expoMng 
k  in  a  cool  place.  By  these  precautions  it  artords  a 
salt  in  tetrahedral  prisms,  (erminaied  by  four-sided 
pyramids.  It  enters  into  fusion  with  a  moderate  degree 
af  heat ;  but  is  decomposed  with  great  dificulty.  It 


acquires,  by  calcination,  the  property  of  shining  in 
the  dark,  and  is  called  Ilomberg's  Fhosphorus.  Ba- 
rytes and  the  alkalis  decompose  this  salt.  The  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  poured  upon  a  very  strong 
solution  of  muriate  of  lime,  disengages  the  acid  in  va- 
pours, and  forms  a  solid  precipitate;  an  appearance 
which  seems  in  an  instant  to  transform  two  li  juids  into 
a  solid,  and  produces  a  very  striking  effect.  The 
theory  of  this  phenomenon  is  easily  explained  from 
the  very  great  solubility  of  the  muriate,  and  the  al- 
most absolute  insolubility  of  the  sulphate  which  takes 
its  place. 

'I'he  Phosphate  of  Lime  has  been  found,  by  Mr- 
Bowie,  in  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Estremadura.  It 
has  had  the  title  of  calcareous  phosphoric  salt ;  and  is 
a  whitish  stony  substance,  of  considerable  density,  but 
not  hard  enough  to  give  fire  with  steel.  It  is  found  in 
horizontal  stra.a,  rcposrng  upon  quartz,  and  exhibiting 
vertical,  flattened,  and  close  fibres.  Mr.  Proust  has 
observed  that,  when  thrown  on  ignited  coals,  it  does 
not  decrepitate,  but  burns  quietly,  and  affords  a  beau- 
tiful  green  light,  which  seems  to  penetrate  through  it, 
and  which  does  not  disappear  so  quickly  but  (hat  a 
sufficient  time  is  allowed  to  contemplate  its  brilliancy 
at  our  leisure.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  runs  iuto 
a  white  enamel,  without  boiling  up  ;  whereas  bones 
support  the  most  violent  heat  without  fusion.  Its  ha- 
bitudes with  the  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  are  the  same 
as  those  of  calcined  bones  ;  its  acid  may  be  separated 
and  brought  into  the  state  of  an  animal  glass  ;  it  is 
also  capable  of  being  decomposed,  and  the  phospho- 
rus extracted  from  it. 

Applied  to  the  living  body,  lime  acts  as  an  escharo- 
tic,  and  as  such  it  is  applied  by  surgeons  to  destroy 
tumors,  or  correct  ill-conditioned  and  obstinate  sores.. 
Dissolved  in  water,  it  is  sometimes  given  internally  as 
a  tonic  or  astringent,  in  scrophula  and  various  fluxes  ; 
and  formerly  it  enjoyed  considerable  reputation  as  a 
lithontriptic.    See  liiTiioNTKiPxics. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  lime  are: — Aqua  calcis^ 
Edin.  Lond.  Dubl.  Aqua  potassoe^  Edin.  Lond.  Dubl. 
Aqua  ammonia^  Edin.  Lond.  Dubl. 

LIME-TREE.    See  Tilia. 

LI'MON,  or  LiMONUM,  {Union.,  Ileb.)  called  Citrea 
mains,  and  Citrus ;  the  lemon.  The  tree  which  affords 
this  fruit  is  the  Citrus  medica ;  petiolis  linearibus^ 
Linn.  Class,  Polyadelphia.  Order,  Icosandria.  This 
tree  is  a  native  of  the  upper  parts  of  Asia,  but  culti- 
vated in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  France.  Ihe  juice  is 
much  more  acid  than  that  of  the  orange,  and  possesses 
similar  virtues ;  hence  it  is  always  preferred  w  here  a 
strong  vegetable  acid  is  required.  Saturated  with  the 
fixed  vegetable  alkali,  it  forms  the  kali  citratum.,  which 
is  frequently  employed  in  febrile  diseases,  and,  by  pro- 
moting the  secretions,  especially  that  of  the  skin, 
proves  ol  considerable  service  in  abating  pyrexia.  Dr. 
Cullen  asserts,  that  this  acid  enters  the  animal  fluid  ; 
and  hence,  as  an  antiscorbutic,  the  citric  acid  is  very. 
generally  taken  on  board  ot  ship'  destined  furlong  voy- 
ages :  but  even  when  well  depurated  of  its  mucilaginous 
parts,  it  is  found  to  spoil  by  long  keeping.  To  pre- 
serve  it  purC;  therefore^  for  a.  considerable  length  of 
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ftmc,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  brought  to  a 
highly  concentrated  state,  and  for  this  purpose  it  has 
been  recommended  to  expose  the  juice  to  a  degree  of 
cold  sufficient  to  congeal  the  aqueous  and  mucilaginous 
parts.  This  method,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Georgias,  a 
Swedisli  chymist,  is  detailed  under  the  article  Citric 
ACID.  For  the  same  purposes  it  has  even  been  reduced 
to  a  concrete  form,  but  the  crystals  are  usually  de- 
preciated by  an  intermixture  of  the  crystals  of  tartar. 
By  means,  however,  of  Scheele's  process,  as  reduced 
to  determinate  quantities  by  Proust,  we  can  obtain  the 
acid  perfectly  pure  and  crystallized.  To  ninety-four 
parts  of  lemon  juice,  four  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime 
are  to  be  added  :  the  carbonic  acid  is  separated  by  ef- 
fervescence, and  a  quantity  of  insoluble  citrate  of  lime 
is  precipitated.  By  evaporating  the  supernatant  liquor, 
another  portion  of  citrate  of  lime  is  obtained.  These 
added  together  amount  to  about  seven  and  a  half 
parts,  and  require  twenty  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  1.15,  to  decompose  them.  The  sul- 
phate of  lime,  being  nearly  insoluble,  is  precipitated, 
■while  the  citric  acid  remains  in  solution,  and  is  to  be 
separated  by  washing,  and  crystallized  by  evaporation. 
If  too  much  sulphuric  acid  be  added,  when  the  liquor 
is  much  concentrated,  it  reacts  upon  the  citric  acid, 
and  chars  a  portion  of  it.  When  this  is  the  case,  a 
little  chalk  must  be  added. 

The  exterior  rind  of  the  lemon  is  a  very  grateful  aro- 
matic bitter,  not  so  hot  as  orange  peel,  yielding  in 
distillation  a  smaller  quantity  of  oil,  which  is  extremely 
light,  almost  colourless,  and  generally  brought  from 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  under  the  name  of  jE*- 
scnce  of  Lemon.  The  lemon-peel,  though  less  warm, 
is  similar  in  its  qualities  to  that  of  the  orange,  and  is 
employed  with  the  same  intentions.  The  pharmaco- 
po-ias  direct  the  following  officinal  preparations:  Of  the 
Ttnd — Aq.  lUstillat,  Kdin.  Sp.  ammon.  camp.  Edin. 
Loud.  ])ubl.  Of  the  Juice — Si/r.  Citr.  med.  Edin. 
Lond.  Dubl.  Succ.  spissut.  Lond.  The  oil  enters 
the  Ung.  Sulph.  Edin.  and  Uiig.  helleb.  alb.  Lond. 
Dubl.  merely  as  a  perfume. 

LINA'RIA,  (from  linum,  flax  ;  so  named  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those  of  flax),  also  called 
Urinaria  :  common  toad-llax.  It  is  the  Antirrhinum 
linaria,  Linii.  Antirrhinum  foliis  lanceolate  line- 
aribus  confertis  caule  erecto,  spicis  terminalibus  sessi- 
libus,  Jloribus  imbricatis.  This  plant  is  perennial,  in- 
digenous,  and  found  very  commonly  in  barren  pastures, 
hedges,  and  the  sides  of  roads,  flowering  from  July  to 
September.  The  leaves  have  a  bitterish  and  some- 
what saline  taste,  and  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers 
have  a  faint  smell  resembling  that  of  elder.  They  arc 
said  to  be  diuretic  and  cathartic,  and  in  both  charac- 
ters to  act  powerfully,  especially  in  the  first,  Avhence  it 
acquired  the  epithet  urinalis.  They  have  been  recom. 
mended  in  dropsies  and  other  disorders  requiring  power- 
ful evacuations.  The  linaria  has  also  been  used  as  a  resol- 
Tent  in  jaundice,  and  such  other  diseases  as  were  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  visceral  obstructions.  But  the 
plant  has  been  chiefly  valued  for  its  effects  when  exter- 
nally applied,  especially  to  ha;morrhoidal  tumors,  for 
■which  purpose,  both  the  leaves  and  flowers  have  beea 


applied  in  various  forms  of  ointment,  fomentatien, 
and  poultice.  Dr.  Wolph  first  invented  an  ointment 
of  this  plant  for  the  piles,  and  applied  it  in  the  case  of 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  to  whom  he  was  physician. 
It  has  now  a  place  in  the  foreign  pharmacopa-ias. 

Ll'NCTL'S,  (from  lingo,  to  lick),  a  name  in  phar- 
macy, generally  applied  to  a  soft  mucilaginous  and 
somewhat  oily  medicine,  of  the  consistence  of  honey. 

Ll'NEA  AliBA  ;  an  aponeurosis  that  extends  from 
the  scrobiculiis  cordis  doM'n  to  the  navel,  and  from 
thence  to  the  pubis.  It  is  formed  by  the  tendinous 
fibres  of  the  internal  oblique  ascending,  and  the  exter- 
nal oblique  descending,  muscles,  and  the  transversal  is, 
interlaced  with  those  of  the  opposite  side.  In  the 
operation  of  hysterotomy,  the  incision  should  be 
made  in  this  part,  from  which  the  least  haemorrhage  iS 
to  be  expected. 

LINEA'TUS,  (from  Uncay  a  line),  in  botany,  a  term 
applied  to  such  leaves  of  plants  as  are  lined,  or  striped 
on  the  surface. 

LINGUA,  (from /iWjg-o,  to  lick)  ;  the  tongue.  See 
Tongue. 

LIN''GUA  AVIS,  a  name  given  to  the  seeds  of  the 
Fraxinus,  or  ash,  from  their  supposed  resemblance  to 
a  bird's  tongue. 

LFNGUA  CANI'NA,  a  name  for  the  ci/noghssnm ; 
so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  a  dog's 
tongue.    See  Cyxoci.ossum. 

LFNGUA  CEllVFNA.    See  Scolopendrium. 

LI'NGUiE  Ell.ENUM.    See  Eu.eivum  li.vguj-;. 

LINGUA'LIS,  (from  lingua,  a  tongue)  ;  a  muscle 
of  the  tongue,  which  arises  from  its  root  laterally, 
and  runs  forward  between  the  hyoglossus  and  genio 
glossus,  to  be  inserted  into  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  along 
with  part  of  the  stylo-glossus.  This  muscle  contracts 
the  substance  of  the  tongue,  and  brings  it  backwards. 

LINUMl-yNTUM,  (from  lima,  to  anoint),  a  lini- 
ment ;  an  oily  substance  of  a  mediate  consistence  l)c- 
tween  an  ointment  and  an  oil,  yet  so  thin  as  to  rua 
abroad.  The  pharmacopoeias  furnish  many  useful  for- 
mulae for  liniments. 

LlNNyE'A  ;  a  plant  so  named  by  Gronovius,  ia 
honour  of  Linndeus.  This  plant,  the  Linnxa  borealisy 
has  a  bitter  subastringent  taste,  and  is  used  in  some 
places  in  the  form  of  a  fomentation,  for  rheumatic 
joints  ;  and  an  infusion  with  milk  is  much  esteemed  ia 
Switzerland  in  the  cure  of  the  sciatica. 

LINNiE^A  BOREA^LIS  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  named  in  honour  of  Linnajus.    See  Lin- 

LINSEED,  or  lintseeu.    See  Linum. 

LINT,  a  substance  prepared  from  linen,  which  is 
scraped,  yet  united,  so  as  to  form  a  soft,  woolly,  sub- 
stance. It  is  employed  in  dressing  wounds,  and  when 
used  is  shaped  into  various  forms,  and  denominated  ac- 
cordingly. Thus,  if  it  be  a  flat  square  or  oval,  it  is 
called  a  pledget;  and,  if  cylindrical,  it  is  termed  a 
dossil.  The  purposes  to  which  lint  is  applied,  are,  1. 
To  prevent  the  flow  of  blood  in  fresh  wounds,  by  fil- 
ling them  with  this  absorbent  substance,  before  a  ban- 
dage can  be  applied.  2.  To  promote  the  healing  of 
wounds,  especially  when  spread  with  some  digestive 
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ointment,  or  balsam.  3.  For  cleaning  wounds  and 
ulcers;  in  which  case  it  is  usually  attached  to  the  cud 
of  a  probe.  4.  To  keep  them  open,  in  order  that  the 
lips  may  not  close  before  the  interior  part  is  perfectly 
healed.  5.  To  preserve  wounds  from  the  hurtful  in- 
fluence of  the  air.  Mr.  IJuntor,  however,  disapproves 
of  lint  as  a  dry  application  to  wounds,  and  prefers  the 
Bse  of  simple  pmlticcs,  where  nothing  is  to  be  done,  but 
to  protect  the  parts  whils!  granulation  is  going  on. 

Ll'NUM,  (from  Aei9j,  ^:of(,  or  smooth}  so  called 
from  its  soft  and  smooth  iexture),  the  common  Hax  ; 
Linum  usitcitinsinium^  Linn.  Liniiin  cultjcibus  cup- 
sulisque  muci  utuitis,  petulia  crenaiis,  foliis  lanceolatis 
alternis^  caidc  subsoUtario,  Class,  Pentandria.  Or- 
der, Pentagyma.  The  seeds  of  iliis  useful  plant,  cal- 
led linseed,  have  an  unctuous,  mucilaginous,  sweetish 
taste,  but  no  remarkable  smell.  On  expression,  they 
yield  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  Avhich,  when  carefully 
drawn,  without  the  ajiplicaiion  of  heat,  has  no  parti- 
cular taste  or  tiavour.  Boiled  in  water,  they  yield  a 
large  proportion  of  a  strong  flavourless  mucilage,  which 
is  in  use  as  a  demulcent  remedy  in  coughs,  hoarse, 
ncsses,  and  pleuritic  symptoms,  that  IVequently  pre- 
vail in  catarrhal  ailcctions  ;  and  it  is  likewise  recom- 
mendt'd  in  nephritic  pains  and  stranguries.  The  meal 
of  (hf  seeds  is  also  much  used  externally  in  emolliLnt 
and  maturaiing  cataplasms.  See  Poultice,  't  he  ex- 
pressed oil  is  an  officinal  preparation,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  of  a  more  healing  and  balsamic  naluie  than  the 
other  oils  of  this  class:  it  has,  therefore,  been  very 
generally  employed  in  pulmonary  complaints,  and  in 
colics  and  constipations  of  the  bowels. 

LFNUM  CATILVRTICUM,  the  purging  flax,  or 
niill-ni:)untain  ;  Linum  catharticum^  foliis  oppositis 
ovuto-lunccolalis ^  caidc  dichotomo,  coroUis  acutis^  Linn. 
This  plant  is  an  eflectual  and  safe  cathartic.  It  has  a 
bitter  disagreeable  taste.  A  drachm  of  the  dried 
leaves  in  powder,  or  a  handful  of  the  fresh  plant,  in- 
fused in  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  is  the  dose  for  an 
adult. 

Ll'NUM  USITATI'SSIMUM  ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  common  annual  flax.    See  Linum. 

LI'PARIS,  (AiTra^fy;  from  Xtifog,  fat)  ;  so  named 
from  its  unctuous  quality.    See  Pinguicui.a. 

LIPAROCL'LE,  {ki'TtacoKr^y.-ri^  from  fat,  and 

jtijAv),  a  tumor  J  ;  that  species  of  sarcocele  in  which  the 
substance  c(/nstituting  the  disease  is  fat. 

LIPO'MA,  (from  XtTtof^  fat  J,  the  name  of  asolifary, 
soft,  unequal,  indolent  tumor,  arising  from  a  redund- 
ance of  adeps  in  the  cellular  membrane.  The  adipose 
structure  forming  the  tumor  is  sometimes  diseased  to- 
wards its  centre,  and  more  fluid  than  the  rest.  At 
other  times  it  does  not  appear  to  differ  in  any  respect 
from  mere  adipose  membrane,  except  in  the  enlargement 
of  the  cells  containing  the  fat.  These  tumors  are  al- 
ways many  years  before  they  arrive  at  any  size,  but 
are  easily  cured  by  extirpation. 

LIP.    See  Labia. 

LIP,  HARE.  SeeHAUE-Lip. 

LIPPITU''DO,  (from  lippus,  blear-eyed);  an  exu- 
dation  of  a  puriform  humour  from  the  margin  of  the 
eyelids.  The  proximate  cause  is  a  deposition  of 
acrimony  oa  tbeglaadulffi  Meibomianae  in  the  margin  of 


the  eyelids.  In  the  night  the  discharge  agglutinates  the 
tarsi  of  the  eyelids  together.  Their  margins  are  red 
and  swelled,  and  their  natural  motions  are  attended 
with  irritation  and  pain.  An  ophthalmia,  fistula  lachry- 
malis,  and  sometimes  an  ecti  opium,  are  the  conse- 
quences of  this  affection.  The  species  are  :  1.  Lippi- 
tudo  infantu7n,  familiar  to  children,  particularly  of  a 
scrofulous  habit.  The  lippitudo  of  infants  is  mostly 
accompanied  with  tinea,  or  some  scabby  eruption, 
which  points  out  that  the  disease  originate^,,  not  more 
from  a  local,  than  a  general  or  constitutional  affection. 
2.  Lippitudo  udultorum  vel  senilis.  This  arises  from 
various  acrimonies,  and  is  common  to  hard  drinkers, 
particularly  dram-drinkers.  3.  Lippitudo  sijphilitica^ 
which  arises  from  a  venereal  taint ;  or,  as  some 
say,  from  a  suppressed  virulent  gonorrhoea.  It  is 
likewise  observed  in  children  born  of  parents  with  ve- 
nereal complaints.  4.  Lippitudo  scrofulosa.  This 
species  also  exhibits  other  scrophulous  symptoms.  5. 
Lippitudo  scorbutica.,  affecting  the  scorbutic.  This  is 
generally  cured  by  the  means  used  for  the  sea  or  land 
scurvy.  Most  of  these  affections  are  to  be  relieved  by 
the  means  suggested  under  the  article  Ophthalmia  ;  but 
their  cure  requires  the  use  of  escharotic  remedies,  such 
as  ung.  hi/drurg.  niirat.  or  a  liniment  in  which  there  is 
a  moderate  proportion  of  finely  levigated  hydrarg. 
nitrat.  rub.  At  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  in  London, 
a  remedy  of  this  kind  is  used  under  the  name  of  un- 
guentum  ad  lippiiudinem. 

LIQUEFACTION,  or  melting,  an  operation  by 
which  a  solid  body  is  reduced  into  a  liquid  ;  or  the  ac- 
tion of  fire,  or  heat,  on  fat  and  other  fusible  bodies, 
which  puts  their  parts  into  a  mutual  intestine  motion. 
In  speaking  of  metals,  instead  of  liquefaction,  we  or- 
dinarily use  the  word  fusion. 

LIQUID,  a  body  which  has  the  property  of  flow- 
ing out  or  dispersing  itself  if  not  confined  ;  and,  be- 
sides that,  a  peculiar  quality  of  wetting  other  bodies 
inimerged  in  it,  arising  from  some  configuration  of  its 
particles,  which  disposes  tliem  to  adhere  by  attractioa 
to  the  surfaces  of  bodies  contiguous  to  them.  See 
Fluid.  * 

LIQUIDAMBER.    See  Liquidambra. 

LIQUIDAMBER  STYRACIFLUA ;  the  syste- 
matic name  of  a  tree  which  affords  both  the  liquid- 
amber  and  liquid  storax.    See  Liquidambra. 

LIQUIDA'MBRA,  (from  liquidus  and  ainbcr),  li- 
quid-amber; a  resinous  juice,  af  a  yellow  red  colour, 
at  first  of  the  consistence  of  turpentine,  but  by  age 
hardened  into  a  solid  and  brittle  mass.  It  is  obtained 
from  the  bark  of  the  Liquid  amber  styracijlua  :  foliis 
pahnato-unguluiis  ;  foliis  indivisis,  acutis,  Linn.  This 
substance  has  a  moderately  pungent,  warm,  balsamic 
taste,  and  a  fragrant  smell,  somewhat  like  that  of  the 
Storax  calamita,  heightened  by  a  little  ambergrise.  It 
is  seldom,  if  ever,  used  medicinally  at  present.  Thq 
Sti/rax  liquida  is  also  obtained,  by  boiling,  from  this 
plant.  There  are  two  sorts  distinguished  by  authors. 
One  consists  of  the  purer  part  of  the  resinous  matter- 
that  rises  to  the  surface  in  boiling,  which  is  separated 
by  a  strainer.  It  is  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  te- 
nacious like  turpentine,  of  a  reddish  or  ash-brown  co~ 
lour,  moderately  transparent,  of  an  acrid  mietuous 
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taste,  and  a  fragrant  smell,  faintly  re-embling  that  of 
the  solid  storax,  l)nt  somewhat  disa:Treeable.  'l"he  other 
sort,  is  the  more  impure  part,  Avliich  remains  on  the 
strainer,  not  transparent,  and  in  smell  and  taste  much 
weaker  than  the  former.  The  use  of  both  is  chielly 
confiRod  to  an  applicaaon  to  the  stomach,  in  the  form 
of  planter. 

LiQUini'TIA,  (from //(/.vor,  juice  ;  ov  [eom  eh'bo- 
rl9,  We'sh)  ;  liquorice.    Sec  (Tr.vcYniiinz \. 

LTQUtOR  A'MNU,  a  name  given  to  that  fluid 
which  is  contained  in  the  membranaceous  ovum,  sur- 
rounding the  foetus  in  utero.  It  ha?,  amotig  nurses,  the 
general  n^mc  of  the  zi'atcrs  :  the  water  of  the  amnion 
or  ovum.  The  quantity,  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  ovum,  is  by  far  the 
greatest  in  early  ))regnancy.  At  the  time  of  par- 
turition, in  some  cases,  it  amounts  to,  or  even  ex- 
ceeds, four  pinis,  and  in  others  it  i-s  scarcely  equal 
to  as  many  ounces.  It  is  usually  in  the  largest  quan- 
tity when  the  child  has  been  some  time  dead,  or  is 
born  in  a  weakly  state.  This  fluid  is  generally  trans- 
parent, often  milky,  and  sometimes  of  a  ycUovv  or  light 
brown  colour,  and  very  different  in  consistence ;  and 
these  alterations  seem  to  depend  upon  the  state  of  the 
woman's  constitution.  It  does  not  coagulate  with  heat 
like  the  serum  of  the  blood ;  and,  if  chemically  exa- 
mined, it  is  found  to  consist  of  mucus,  earthy  matter, 
and  sea  saU,  in  different  proportions  in  different  sub- 
jects. It  has  been  thought  excrementitious ;  but  it  is 
more  generally  conceived  to  be  secreted  from  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  ovum,  and  to  be  circulatory  as  in 
other  cavities.  It  was  formerly  imagined,  that  (he 
fcetus  was  nourished  by  this  fluid,  which  it  was  said  to 
swallow.  Bat  there  have  been  many  examples  of  chil- 
dren born  without  any  passage  to  the  stomach  ;  and  a 
few,  of  children  in  which  the  head  was  wanting,  and 
which  nevertheless  arrived  at  theirfull  size.  These  cases 
fully  prove,  that  there  must  be  some  other  medium  by 
Avhich  the  child  is  nourished.  The  incontrovertible 
uses  of  this  fluid,  however,  are,  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  affording  a  soft  bed  for  the  residence  of  the  foetus, 
to  which  it  allows  free  motion,  and  prevents  any  ex- 
ternal injury  during  pregnancy  :  and,  inclosed  in  the 
membranes,  it  procures  the  most  gentle,  yet  efficacious 
dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  and  soft  parts,  at  the  time 
of  parturition.  Instances  have  been  recorded,  in 
which  the  wafers  of  the  ovum  are  said  to  have  been 
Toided  so  early  as  in  the  sixth  month  of  pregnancy, 
without  prejudice  cither  to  the  child  or  parent.  The 
truth  of  these  reports  seems  to  be  doubtful,  because, 
when  the  membranes  arc  intentionally  broken,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  uterus  never  fails  to  come  on,  when  all  the 
water  is  evacuated.  Dr.  Denman  says,  a  few  cases 
have  occurred  to  him  in  practice,  which  might  have 
bi'cn  construed  to  bo  of  this  kind ;  for  there  was  a 
daily  discharge  of  some  colourless  fluid  from  the  va- 
gina for  several  months  before  delivery  ;  but  there  be- 
ino-  vo  diminution  'if  the  size  of  the  abdomen,  and  the 
waters  being  regularly  discharged  at  the  time  of  labour, 
it  was  judged  that  some  lymphatic  vessel  near  the  os 
uteri  had  been  ruptured,  and  did  not  close  again  till 
the  patient  was  delivered.  The  Dr.  also  met  with  one 
case,  in  which,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta, 


there  was  no  sanguineous  discharge,  but  only  a  flow  6f 
lymph,  to  the  quantity  o!"  several  pints,  in  a  few  hours 
after  delivery;  i)ut  the  patient  salfcrcd  no  inconveni- 
ence except  from  the  alarm  it  occasioned, 

LI'QUOR  VOLATILIS  CORNU  CERVI:  a  pre- 
paration of  the  volatile  alkali,  commonly  termed  harts- 
horn. It  possesses  the  same  virtues  as  the  aqua  am- 
monite, but  with  some  combination  of  animal  oil.  It 
is  commonly  taken,  and  used  to  smell  to,  in  faintiiigs, 
(Jcc.    See  CoRN'u  Cervi. 

LIQUORICE.    See  Gr.YCYRuinzA. 

LIQUORICE,  SPANISH.    See  Glycyrrhiza. 

LITHA'RGYRUM.    See  Lead. 

LITHA'RGYRUS,  {Ki^x^yvcog^  from  Aj3oj-,  astonCf 
and  ccpyuoo;,  silver),  litharge  ;  the  scum  of  silver.  See 
Lead,  and  Oxydum  pli/mbi  sesiivitheumi 

If  oxidized  lead  be  urged  with  a  hasty  fire,  It  fluxes 
with  tlie  appearance  of  oil,  and  on  cooling  concretes 
into  litharge.  The  greater  part  of  the  litharge  met 
with  in  the  shops,  is  produced  in  the  purification  of 
silver  from  lead,  and  the  refining  of  gold  and  silver  by 
the  means  of  tliis  metal.  According  to  the  degree  of 
fire  and  other  circumstances,  it  proves  of  a  pale  or 
deep  colour  ;  the  lirst  has  been  commonly  called  li- 
tharge of  silver,  the  other  litharge  of  gold.  The  ox- 
ids  of  lead  dissolve  by  heat,  in  expressed  oils,  and 
these  mixtures  are  the  basis  of  several  officinal  plasters 
and  ointments  ;  but  that  metal  and  its  oxids  when  un- 
dissolved, have  no  considerable  eflect  as  medicines. 
Dissolved  in  oils,  they  are  supposed  to  be  (when  exter- 
nally applied)  anti-inflammatory  and  de^iccative.  Com- 
bined  with  vegetable  acids,  they  are  remarkably  so  ; 
and  taken  internally,  prove  powerful  though  danger- 
ous styptics.  As  many  topical  remedies  prepared  from 
litharge  are  now  in  use,  we  shall  detail  some  of  the 
most  material. 

Aqua  Uthargijri  acetati.  Lond. 

Take  of  litharge,  two  pounds  and  four  ounces  ; 
Distilled  vinegar,  one  gallon. 
Mix,  and  boil  to  six  pints,  constantly  stirring;  then 
set  it  aside,   and  after  the  feces  have  subsided, 
strain  the  liquor. 

Aqua  lithargyri  acetaii  composita.  Lond. 

Take  of  the  water  of  acetatcd  litharge,  a  drachm  ; 

Distilled  water,  one  pint ; 

Weaker  spirit  of  wine,  a  drachm. 
Mix  the  spirit  and  liquor  of  acetatcd  litharge,  then  add 
the  distilled  water. 

From  the  first  of  these  is  also  prepared  the  following : 

Ceratum  liihargyri  acetaii  compositum,  Lond.  Dubl. 

Take  of  water  of  acetatcd  litharge,  two  ounces  and 
a  half ; 
Yellow  wax,  four  ounces ; 
Olive  oil,  nine  ounces ; 
Camphor,  half  a  drachm. 
Reduce  the  camphor  with  a  little  of  the  oil.  •  Melt 
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ihe  wax  with  the  remaining  oil,  and  as  soon  as  the 
mixture  begins  to  thicken,  pour  in  by  degrees  the 
water  of  acetated  litharge,  and  stir  constantly  until 
it  be  cold  ;  then  mix  in  the  camphor  previously 
rubbed  with  oil. 

This  is  the  Cerat.  litharg.  acet.  comp.  of  the  Dublin 
pharmacopoeia.  Its  application  has  been  rendered 
famous  by  the  recommendation  of  M.  Goulard,  and 
unquestionably  in  many  cases  it  is  very  useful.  It  can- 
not,  however,  be  considered,  as  varying  essentially 
from  the  other  saturnine  ointments,  except  in  its  con- 
sistence, but  is  employed  with  nearly  the  same  inten- 
tions. 

Another  saturnine  remedy  is  also  in  use,  under  the 
improper  name  of  soap  cerate. 

Ceratum  Saponis.  Lond. 

Take  of  soap,  eight  ounces ; 

Yellow  wax,  ten  ounces  ; 

Litharge,  powdered,  one  pound  ; 

Olive  oil,  one  pint ; 

Vinegar,  one  gallon. 
Boil  the  vinegar  with  the  litharge,  over  a  slow  fire, 
constantly  stirring,  until  the  mixture  unites  and 
thickens  ;  then  mix  in  the  other  articles,  and  make 
a  cerate. — The  Dublin  College  direct  |xiv.  of  oil  and 
lb.  viii.  of  vinegar. 

Of  the  plasters  prepared  from  litharge,  the  following 
is  the  principal ; 

Emplastrum  Lithargyri.  Lond. 

Take  of  litharge,  in  very  fine  powder,  five  pounds ; 
Olive  oil,  a  gallon  ; 
Water,  two  pints; 
Boil  them  with  a  slow  tire,  constantly  stirring,  until 
the  oil  and  litharge  unite,  so  as  to  form  a  plaster. 

From  this  form  the  Dublin  College  differs  only  in  di- 
recting nine  pounds  of  oil. 

In  the  boiling  of  these  composidons,  a  quantity  of 
■water  must  be  added,  to  prevent  the  plaster  from  burn- 
ing and  growing  black.  Such  water  as  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  add  during  the  boiling,  must  be  previously 
roadc  hot;  for  cold  liquor  would  not  only  prolong  the 
process,  but  likewise  occasioti  the  matter  to  explode, 
and  be  thrown  about  with  violence,  to  the  great  dan- 
ger of  theoporalor.  This  accident  will  equally  happen 
upon  the  addition  of  hot  waler,  if  the  ^lta^tt'r  be  ex- 
tremely hot  :  it  is  therefore  better  to  remove  it  from 
the  fire  a  little  before  each  addition  of  water. 

This  plaster,  which  was  long  known  under  the  name 
of  Diacitijlon^  is  a  common  application  lor  excoriations 
ef  the  skin,  slight  flesh  wounds,  and  the  like.  It 
keeps  the  part  soft  and  somewhat  warm,  and  defends 
it  from  the  air,  which  is  all  that  can  be  expected  in 
these  cases  from  any  plaster. 

The  oxids  of  lead,  boiled  with  oils,  unite  M-ith  them 
into  a  plaster  of  aa  excellent  consistcnccj  and  which 
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makes  a  proper  basis  for  several  other  plasters.  The 
officinal  preparations  to  which  plaster  contributes  are 
these  : — Emp.  oxidi  Jerri  rubri.  Edin.  Emplast.  hy- 
drarg.  Edin.  Emp.  thuris  comp.  Edin.  Emp.  sapon. 
Edin.  Lond.  Dubl.  Emp,  litharg.  comp,  Lond, 
Emp.  gum.  Edin,  Emp.  asscc  fcetid.  Edin.  Emp. 
litharg.  cum  resitia.,  Lond.  (See  Adhesive  Plastek). 
Emplast.  resin.  Edin.  Empl.  litharg.  cum  hi/drarg. 
Lond. 

LITHATS,  or  lithiats  ;  salts  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  lithic  acid,  or  acid  of  the  stone  sometimes  found 
in  the  human  bladder,  with  different  bases  ;  thus,  we 
have  lithiat  of  alumine,  lithiat  of  ammonia,  &c.  See 
Calculus. 

LITHIC  ACID,  also  named  Uric  acid.  Sec  Cal- 
culus. 

LITHI'ASIS,  (Ai9;a(r;j,  from  \i^o;,  a  stone);  the 
gravel  in  the  kidneys,  and  stone  in  the  bladder.  See 
Calculus.  This  name  has  also  been  given  to  the  dif- 
ficulty or  suppression  of  urine,  which  is  symptomatic 
of  the  stone  or  gravel.  During  the  paroxysm,  the  in- 
flammation or  spasm  is  to  be  removed  by  bleeding, 
emollients,  and  tereblnthinate  clysters,  in  which  is  the 
oleum  ricini.  The  latter  should  also  be  given  by  the 
mouth  as  a  purge,  and  the  warm  bath  especially  made 
use  of ;  and,  when  the  inllamniatiou  is  abated,  opiates, 
with  oily  emollient  decoctions,  may  be  administered. 
In  general,  plethoric  habits  are  relieved  by  proper 
bleeding  ;  but  while  the  violence  of  the  pain  continues, 
with  difficulty  in  the  discharge  of  urine,  nothing 
affords  greater  relief  than  the  emollient  oily  clysters, 
warm  bathing,  and  the  pediluvium.  Fomentations 
made  with  poppy  heads  and  chamomile,  &c.  and  ap- 
plied to  the  pubes  or  loins,  considerably  allay  the 
pains  and  spasms.  Where  the  suppression  is  occasioned 
by  irritability  of  the  bladder,  the  most  successful  prac- 
tice is  that  of  Mr.  Cline,  surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  hos- 
pital, in  London,  who  directs  ten  drops  of  tinct.  fcrri 
mur.  in  distilled  water,  every  half  hour,  till  relief  is 
obtained.  ^ 

LITHOLO'GIA,  (AjJoAoyja,  from  Xi^o?,  a  stone., 
and  Aoyof,  a  di^^course),  lithology  ;  or  a  discourse  on  ' 
stones  formed  in  animal  bodies. 

LITHONTRrPTlCA,  (Ai5ov7,:><7r7wa,  from  At3oc, 
a  stone.,  and  Sft^irrw,  to  break  J  ^  lithontriptics.  Ac- 
cording to  the  strict  sense  and  common  acceptation  of 
the  word,  this  class  of  medicines  should  comprehend 
such  as  possess  a  power  of  dissolving  calculi  in  the 
urinary  passages.  It  is,  however,  doubted  by  modern 
authors,  whether  there  be  in  nature  any  such  Substan- 
ces. By  this  terra,  then,  is  rather  meant  those  sub- 
stances which  possess  a  power  of  removing  a  dispo.^i- 
tion  in  the  body  to  form  calculi.  The  difierent  articles 
referred  to  the  class  of  lithontriptics  are  comprehended 
under  these  two  orders  :  1.  Antacid  litiwntriptics,  as 
lime-z.:ater,  and  cuiislic  alkali^  which  are  best  suited 
to  such  constitulioiis  as  are  disposed  to  acidity  in  thii 
prima;  vise.  2.  Astringent  lithontriptics,  as  uva  i^rsi\ 
&c.  which  are  mostly  selected  for  the  relaxed  ril)re, 
but  vvhich  may  be  given  with  obvious  adv.'Uitage  where 
there  are  no  manifest  marks  indicatina:  laxitv. 

Various  lithontriptics  have  be^a  recommended  by 
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different  writers.  Lime  water,  caustic  alkali,  soap,  <Src. 
but  the  grand  objection  brought  against  them  is,  that 
none  of  them  can  be  conveyed  into  the  bladder  in  such 
a  state  as  to  be  much  depended  upon  ;  as  they  undergo 
the  greatest  change  in  the  course  of  the  circulation. 
Some,  however,  have  asserted,  that  these  remedies  find 
their  way  to  the  bladder  without  going  the  round  of 
the  circulation.  To  obviate  these  change?,  it  has 
been  recommended  to  inject  certain  fluids  of  this  class 
through  the  urethra  into  the  bladder  :  but  this  has 
not  been  attended  with  any  material  advantages,  and 
has  generally  been  found  to  do  injury  to  the  bladder. 

Professor  Mascagni  of  Siena,  relates,  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Gauturi,  some  observations  on  urinary  stones  and 
gravel.  The  efficacy  of  alkalis  upon  them,  he  says, 
seems  to  consist  in  neutralizing  the  lithic  acid,  and  by 
that  means  forming  neutral  salts,  which  dissolve  easier 
in  water  than  the  acid  itself.  The  urine  of  persons 
affected  with  the  stone,  always  shows  evident  traces  of 
iithic  acid,  whenever  the  symptoms  of  the  stone  arc 
increasing.  With  this  view,  a  solution  of  pure  kali  is 
employed  in  complaints  occasioned  by  the  stone  or 
gravel.  But  as  the  pure  kali  has  the  inconvenience  of 
sometimes  affecting  the  stomach  and  bowels  by  its  cor- 
Tosiveness,  the  professor  was  curious  to  know  whether 
the  carbonat  of  potass  would  have  the  same  effect, 
though  he  was  conscious  of  its  not  acting  upon  stony 
concretions  out  of  the  body,  which  arc  easily  dissolved 
in  pure  kali,  with  which  the  lithic  acid  forms  a  neutral 
salt;  whereas  it  seems  not  so  nearly  related  with  the 
potass,  as  to  disengage  the  carbonic  acid.  However, 
being  himself  subject  to  the  affections  of  gravel,  Prof. 
Mascagni  began  to  take  the  carbonat  of  potass,  and 
found  it  very  efficacious  in  preventing  the  formation 
of  the  grave!  ;  and,  during  the  time  it  was  used,  the 
traces  of  lithic  acid  entirely  disappeared,  but  the  symp- 
toms increased  when  it  was  for  some  time  left  off.  In 
the  urine  a  fine  saline  substance  was  discovered,  that 
easily  dissolved  in  warm  v/ater.  By  the  continuance 
of  the  alkali,  the  urine  seemed  to  become  supersatu- 
rated with  it,  and  yellow  vegetable  colours  were 
changed  into  red  by  it.  These  experiments  seemed  to 
prove,  that  the  common  kali  penetrates  to  the  urinary 
system,  and  prevents,  by  its  combination  with  the 
lithic  acid,  the  formation  of  calculus  and  gravel,  and 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  it  likewise  acts  as  a  lifhon- 
triptic  ;  but  this  is  to  be  ascertained  by  further  expe- 
riments. The  carbonic  acid  is  very  probably  disen- 
gaged from  the  potass  in  the  way  of  digestion  and 
chylification,  by  which  the  latter  is  enabled  to  act  upon 
the  lithic  acid. 

Pure  potass  may  be  given  to  one  drachm  dissolved 
in  two  pounds  of  water,  which  portion  is  to  be  taken 
in  one  day.  The  dose  of  the  carbonate  of  potass  is 
three  drachms  per  day.  Its  continued  use  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  bad  effect  upon  the  organs  of  diges- 
tion. Professor  liufeland,  in  whose  Practical  Jour- 
nal this  letter  is  published,  remarks,  that  his  own 
observations  perfectly  agree  with  the  above  experi- 
ments,  and  he  always  found  alkalis,  mineral  as  well 
as  vegetable,  do  much  good  in  calculous  affections  ; 
and  on  this  account  the  waters  oX  Carlsbad  ia  Bokcmiaj 


prove  extremely  efficacious  against  them,  as  they  con- 
tain a  considerable  portion  of  mineral  alkali.  He  fre- 
quently saw,  by  the  use  of  it,  calculous  substances 
become  sabulous.  There  is  a  remedy  celebrated  ia 
Holland  particularly,  under  the  name  of  liquor  lithon- 
tripticus  Loosii,  which  contains,  according  to  an  ac- 
curate chemical  analysis,  calx  muriata.  This  Professor 
Hufeland  recommends  in  the  following  form : 

R  Calcis  muriat.  drach.  j. 

Aquae  distillata;  gij.    Fiat  Solutio. 
Thirty  drops  are  to  be  taken  fou retimes  a-day;  which 
dose  may  be  increased,  as  far  as  the  stomach  can 
bear  it. 

Calculus  in  the  urinary  bladder,  has  in  some  in.^ 
stances  been  advantageously  treated  by  giving  water 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  the  apparatus, 
or  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  alkali  in  water,  a  due  pro- 
portion of  vitriolic  acid.  To  these  the  names  of  aerated, 
or  mephitlc  alkaline  water,  or  carbonated  wafer,  have 
been  given.  See  Carbonic  acid.  A  casein  which  this 
remedy  was  employed  is  related  by  Mr.  Harrison,  in  the 
Mem.  of  the  Med.  Society  of  London.  This  remedy 
was  given  twice  a-day,  and  after  the  patient  had  taken 
it  about  seven  or  eight  weeks,  he  was  suddenly  relieved 
by  a  large  discharge  of  cretaceous,  or  rather  stony 
matter  in  the  urine,  without  any  pain  or  inconvenience. 
It  ran  from  him  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
involuntarily,  while  he  was  asleep,  as  well  as  when  he 
was  awake.  It  soaked  through  the  bed,  and  sacking 
of  the  bedstead,  and  ran  upon  the  floor,  staining  it 
with  a  whitish  grey  hue,  or  rather  with  the  colour  of 
free-stone.  The  powder  lel't  behind  upon  the  floor, 
and  in  the  chamber-pot,  was  almost  as  tine  as  if  it  had 
been  levigated.  lie  never  observed  any  calculous 
matter  to  be  voided  in  his  urine  before  the  use  of  this 
medicine,  and  the  whole  of  it  was  discharged  in  the 
space  of  five  or  six  days.  From  this  time  all  symptoms 
of  a  stone  in  the  bladder  disappeared. 

Dr.  Cullen's  opinion  on  the  action  of  lithontriptics 
Viay  be  seen  under  the  article  Antacida.  Speaking 
of  the  alkaline  salts  in  this  view,  he  says,  "  I  am  per- 
suaded that  these,  from  several  considerations,  are 
most  eflectual  in  their  caustic  state,  and  have  frequently 
observed  their  good  effects  in  that  state,  as  it  has  been 
commonly  exhibited  in  what  has  been  called  Cluttick's 
medicine.  See  Chittick's  litiiontriptic.  This, 
however,  has  frequently  failed  ;  and  I  impute  its  fai- 
lure either  to  its  not  being  properly  administered,  or 
to  its  not  being  given  in  sufiicient  quantity. 

"  In  order  to  relieve  the  uneasiness  arising  from 
calculi,  I  know,  from  much  experience,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  alkaline  remedy  should  be  exhibited  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  very  constantly.  But  for 
this  purpose,  on  account  of  its  acrimony,  it  is  not 
easy  to  exhibit  the  pure  alkali,  unless  some  means  are 
contrived  for  covering  it  in  the  mouth  and  fauces. 
Such  a  measure  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  employ- 
ing soap  ;  and  this  I  have  accordingly  found,  in  some 
cases,  employed  with  great  advantage.  But  there  are 
several  inconveniencies  that  prevent  the  employment 
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of  it  in  large  quantity ;  and  tliougli  t!iere  might  be 
means  of  obviating  these,  I  do  not  enquire  after  them, 
as  we  have  found  another  way  of  answering  our  pur- 
pose,  that  is  commonly  \ery  effectual.  This  is  done 
by  saturating  a  pure  tixed  alkali  with  the  aerial  acid. 
This  covers  the  acrimony,  and  any  thing  disagreeable 
in  the  alkali  ;  which  therefore  can  be  taken  down  into 
the  stomach  in  large  quantity  :  and  as  this  acid  is 
readily  separated  by  the  acids  so  constantly  present  in  • 
the  stomach,  it  allows  it  to  have  all  the  effect  in  cor- 
recting the  acidities  ©f  the  stomach  that  can  be  wished 
for,  and  has  now  been  found,  by  frequent  experience, 
to  relieve  all  the  uneasiness  arising  from  calculi,  more 
certainly  and  more  completely  than  any  other  remedy 
formerly  tried."  The  apparatus  and  measures  necessary 
in  making  this  preparation  are  commonly  known.  See 
Carbonic  acid. 

LITnOSPE''RMUM,  (X(So,'7:'£f/xov,  from  AiSar,  a 
stone,  and  svs^i/^Xy  seed,  named  from  the  hardness  of 
its  seed),  or  Milium  solis  ;  common  grorawell.  Lithos- 
permuni  officinale ;  seminibus  Icevibus,  corollis  vix  ca- 
lycem  super antib us,  foliis  lunceolatis.  Linn.  The 
seeds  of  this  officinal  plant  were  formerly  supposed 
efficacious  in  calculous  and  gravelly  disorders.  Little 
credit,  however,  is  to  be  given  to  their  lithontriptic 
character,  yet  they  are  occasionally  used  for  clearing 
the  urinary  passages,  and  for  obviating  strangury, 
in  the  form  of  emulsion. 

LrrHOSPE'RMUM  OFFICINA'LE;  the  syste- 
matic  name  of  the  officinal  plant  gromwell.    See  Li- 

THOSPERMUM. 

LITHOTOMY,  {litJiotomia ;  from  AiSo?,  a  stone, 
and  Trjt^you,  to  cut)  ;  the  operation  by  which  a  calculus 
is  removed  from  the  bladder.  The  success  of  this  de- 
pends much  upon  the  dexterity  of  the  surgeon,  as  well 
as  on  the  constitution  of  the  patient.  When  the  con- 
stitution has  been  so  much  impaired  that  the  patient 
complains  greatly  of  sickness  and  oppression  at 
stomach,  with  nausea  and  an  inclination  to  vomit, 
especially  upon  taking  food  ;  when  he  has  likewise  a 
constant  thirst,  and  the  pulse  is  as  high  as  a  hundred 
strokes  in  the  minute  ;  an  operation  is  improper  till 
these  symptoms  are  removed.  The  operation  is  im- 
proper also  when  the  patient  labours  under  a  severe 
fit  of  the  stone:  for  then  inflammation  of  the  bladder 
is  apt  to  ensue  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  suppura- 
tion. By  frequent  attacks  and  continuance  of  these 
fits,  the  coats  of  the  bladder  are  apt  to  be  thickened 
and  greatly  contracted.  This  last  circumstance  may 
be  known  by  the  introduction  of  the  sound;  for  then 
it  will  slop  after  getting  past  the  sphincter  of  the  blad- 
der,  and  cannot  be  pushed  further  without  considerable 
force,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  the  patient  the  most 
exquisite  pain,  Nor  ought  the  operation  to  be  per- 
formed when  the  bladder  is  ulcerated,  especially  where 
the  patient  is  old,  and  much  debilitated,  and  where  the 
discharge  of  matter  is  great. 

Children  more  readily  recover  from  the  operation  of 
lithotomy  than  adults ;  and  oU  people  from  the  age  of 
fifty-five  to  that  of  seventy,  whose  constitutions  have 
not  been  broken,  arein  less  danger  than  those  in  the 


full  vigour  of  life,  probably  Owing  to  inflammatory 
symptoms  being  more  apt  to  proceed  to  a  dangerous 
length  in  the  extremes  of  age  than  at  the  middle  pe. 
riod  of  life.  When  the  constitution,  however,  is  not 
much  impaired  by  the  continuance  of  the  disease,  the 
operation  may  be  undertaken  with  a  probable  de- 
gree of  success  almost  at  any  period  of  the  patient's 
life. 

Several  methods  have  been  recommended  for  per- 
forming  this  operation  ;  but  there  are  only  two  which 
can  be  practised  with  any  propriety.  One  is,  where 
the  operation  is  to  be  performed  immediately  above 
the  pubes,  in  that  part  of  the  bladder  which  is  not 
covered  with  peritonaeum  :  the  other,  where  it  is  done 
in  the  perina;um,  by  laying  open  the  neck  and  lateral 
part  of  the  bladder,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  extraction 
of  the  stone. 

1.  Franco,  a  French  surgeon,  finding  a  stone  in  a 
child  of  two  years  of  age  too  large  to  be  extracted 
through  an  opening  in  perinso  (the  place  where  the 
operation  was  then  performed),  was  induced  to  make 
an  incision  into  the  bladder  above  the  pubes ;  but 
though  the  stone  was  extracted  and  the  child  reco- 
vered, Franco,  who  published  the  case  in  1561,  never 
attempted  the  operation  again,  and  eveji  dissuades 
others  from  doing  it.  This,  which  was  called  the  high 
operation,  does  not  appear  indeed  to  have  been  much 
practised  any  where  till  some  time  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century,  about  the  year  1720,  when 
it  was  adopted  and  frequently  performed  in  Britain, 
and  other  parts  of  Europe,  for  the  space  of  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  years.  The  lateral  operation  came 
then  to  be  more  generally  known,  and  since  this  pe- 
riod the  high  operation  has  been  seldom  practised,  we 
shall  neverlheless  briefly  describe  it;  as  cases  may  oc- 
cur in  which  it  may  be  proper  to  resort  to  it. 

In  performing  the  high  operation,  the  bladder  must 
be  in  a  distended  state,  so  as  to  make  it  rise  above  the 
ossa  pubis,  to  allow  an  incision  to  be  made  into  that 
part  of  it  which  isuincovered  by  the  peritonjeum,  and 
thereby  to  prevent  the  abdomen  from  being  opened  or 
its  contents  exposed.  Some  days,  or  even  weeks,  pre- 
vious to  the  operation,  the  patient  ought  to  be  desired 
to  retain  his  urine  as  long  as  he  can,  so  as  to  distend 
the  bladder  till  it  can  hold  at  least  a  pound  and  a  half, 
when  the  person  is  an  adult,  and  of  an  ordinary  size; 
or  the  penis  may  be  tied  up  to  allow  the  urine  to  col- 
lect. As  these  methods  may  be  attended  with  great 
distress,  some  prefer  distending  the  bladder  by  inject- 
ing warm  water  by  slow  degrees  till  the  bladder  is  suf- 
ficiently full,  which  may  be  easily  known  by  relaxing- 
the  abdominal  muscles  and  feeling  above  the  pubes. 

When  the  operation  is  to  be  performed,  the  patient 
is  to  be  laid  upon  a  table  of  convenient  height,  with 
the  pelvis  higher  than  the  shoulders,  that  the  part's 
may  be  fully  on  the  stretch,  and  to  prevent  the 
bowels  from  pressing  upon  the  bladder.  The  legs 
and  arms  are  to  be  properly  held  by  assistants. 
An  incision  is  to  be  made  through  the  skin,  in  the 
very  middle  of  the  under  and  fore  part  of  the  ab- 
domen,  from  some  way  under  the  umbUicuSj  to  the 
.U.u2 
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symphisis  pubis.  The  cellular  substance,  the  tendon 
of  the  oblique  muscles,  the  muscuii  recti  and  pyrami- 
dales,  are  now  to  be  separated  ;  and  it  is  better  to 
make  this  separation  from  the  pubis  upwards,  so  as 
to  be  in  no  danger  of  cutting  into  the  abdomen.  The 
sun'ace  of  the  bladder  will  now  appear  uncovered  by 
the  peritona!um.  Then  the  operator,  with  a  common 
scalpel,  or  an  abscess  lancet,  or,  what  is  better,  with 
a  concave  sharp-pointed  knile,  makes  a  perforation 
in  o  (he  most  prominent  part  of  the  bladder,  till  the 
fore-finger  of  the  loft  hand  can  be  introduced.  The 
ligature  is  now  to  be  removed  from  the  penis  ;  then 
■with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  making  the  fin- 
ger serve  as  a  conductor,  the  wound  is  to  be  made 
sufficiently  large  lor  the  extraction  of  the  calculus, 
takirig  particular  care,  however,  not  to  carry  the  in- 
cision so  high  as  to  cut  the  peritonaeum.  This  part 
of  the  operation  being  finished,  the  stone  is  to  be  ex- 
tracted with  the  finger ;  or  if  that  be  impracticable, 
the  forceps  are  to  be  employed.  Should  it  unfor- 
tunately happen  that  the  stone  is  broken  in  the  ex- 
traction, the  pieces  are  to  be  removed  entirely  by  the 
lingers  rather  than  by  scoops,  which  are  sometimes 
used.  The  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  integuments 
are  now  to  be  drawn  together  by  means  of  the  twisted 
suture,  leaving  about  an  inch  and  a  half  immediately 
above  the  pubes  for  the  discharge  of  any  urine  which 
may  be  there  evacuated.  The  patient  is  to  be  laid  in 
bed,  with  the  pelvis  still  kept  higher  than  the  shoul- 
ders.— Gentle  laxatives  are  to  be  occasionally  given, 
and  the  antiphlogistic  plan  strictly  adhered  to. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  are,  that  larger 
stones  can  be  extracted  by  this  than  by  the  lateral  ope- 
ration, and  that  fistulous  sores  are  less  apt  to  ensue. 
The  disadvantages  are,  the  danger  of  opening  or 
wounding  the  peritonaeum,  and  thereby  exposing  the 
abdominal  viscera  ;  the  frequent  occurrence  of  intlam- 
mation  about  the  beginning  of  the  urethra,  so  as  to 
occasion  the  urine  to  be  diffused  in  the  cellular  sub- 
stance on  the  outside  of  the  bladder,  and  thereby 
producing  sinuses  difficult  to  cure;  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  healing  the  wound,  especially  in  bad  con- 
stitutions; and  lastly,  the  small  nnmber  of  patients, 
after  the  age  of  thirty,  who  have  been  found  to  reco- 
ver from  this  operation. 

2.  We  shall  now  speak  of  the  lateral  operation,  of 
■which  Frere  Jacques,  a  French  priest,  was  the  in- 
ventor. He  first  appeared  at  Paris  in  1667,  and  af- 
terwards operated  in  a  great  number  of  cases  with  suc- 
cess, lie  introduced  a  sound  through  the  urethra 
into  the  bladder;  with  a  straight  bistoury,  cut  upon 
the  staff,  and  carried  his  incision  along  the  staff  into 
the  bladder.  He  then  introduced  the  fore-finger  of 
bis  left  hand  into  the  bladder,  searched  for  the  stone, 
which,  having  withdrawn  the  sound,  he  extracted  by 
means  of  forceps.  The  patient  was  now  carried  to 
bed,  and  the  after-treatment  left  to  the  attendants. 

Professor  Rau,  of  Holland,  improved  upon  this 
method,  by  making  a  groove  in  the  stalf,  which  en- 
abled him,  with  greater  certainty,  to  continue  his 
incision  into  the  bladder  ;  but  instead  of  dividing  the 
urethra  and  prostate  glaud,  the  latter  of  which  he 


was  afraid  of  wmmding,  he  dissected  by  the  side  of 
the  gland,  till  the  convex  part  of  the  staff  was  felt  in 
the  bladder,  where  he  made  his  incision,  and  extracted 
the  stone  ;  but  this  method  was  too  difficult  to  per- 
form, and  attended  with  too  many  inconveniences  and 
dangers,  ever  to  be  generally  received.  It  suggested, 
however,  to  the  celebrated  Cheseldcn,  the  lateral  me- 
thod of  cutting,  as  it  is  now,  with  a  few  alterations, 
very  generally  practised.  We  shall  attempt  to  describe 
the  different  steps  of  this  operation  in  its  present  im« 
proved  state. 

The  manner  of  preparing  the  patient  for  the  ope. 
ration,  requires  attention  to  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
It  he  be  plethoric,  a  few  ounces  of  blood  should  be 
taken  away,  and  at  proper  intervals  the  bowels  ought 
to  be  emptied  by  any  gentle  laxative  which  will  not 
gripe.  The  diet  should  consist  of  light  food  for  some 
time  previous  to  the  operation.  If  the  pain  be  violent, 
opium  is  necessary.  Sometimes  it  is  relieved  by  keep- 
ing the  patient  in  bed,  with  the  pelvis  raised  so  as  to- 
remove  the  stone  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  He 
ought  not  to  sit  up,  or  take  any  exercise,  in  tlie  time 
of  preparation.  The  warm  bath  ought  to  be  used 
two  or  three  times,  and  the  patient  should  remain  in 
it  half  an  hour  at  each  time.  A  laxative  ought  to  b& 
given  on  the  day  preceding  the  operation,  and  an  in- 
jection a  few  hours  before  it  is  performed.  The  pati- 
ent ought  to  drink  plentifully  of  some  diluent  liquor, 
and  to  retain  the  urine  several  hours  previous  to  the 
operation.  If  this  cannot  be  readily  efifected,  a  slight 
compression,  by  means  of  a  ligature,  may  be  made 
upon  the  penis,  so  as  to  have  the  bladder  sufficiently 
distended,  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  the  posterior 
surface  being  hurt  by  the  end  of  the  gorget.  The  pe- 
rinaium  and  parts  about  the  anus  should  be  well 
shaved. 

For  the  operation  of  lithotomy  in  the  modern  way, 
a  table  somewhat  more  than  three  feet  in  height,  and 
of  sufficient  strength,  should  be  firmly  placed,  and 
properly  covered  with  blankets,  pillows,  &c.  Upon 
this  the  patient  is  to  be  laid,  after  having  his  hands 
properly  secured.  For  this  latter  purpose,  there  must 
be  procured  two  pieces  of  broad  firm  tape,  each  about 
five  feet  in  length,  which  are  to  be  doubled  and  a  noose 
formed  upon  them,  A  noose  is  then  to  be  put  upon- 
each  wrist,  and  the  patient  desired  to  lay  hold  of  the 
middle  of  his  foot  upon  the  outside.  One  end  of  the- 
ligature  is  to  go  round  the  hand  and  foot,  and  the 
other  round  the  ancle  and  hand,  and  cross  again  sO' 
as  to  repeat  the  turns  in  the  reverse  v/ay.  A  running 
knot  is  then  to  be  tied,  by  which  the  hand  and  foot 
will  be  properly  secured.  The  buttocks  are  then  to 
be  made  to  project  an  inch  or  two  over  the  table,  and 
to  be  raised  considerably  higher  than  the  shoulders  by 
a  couple  or  more  pillows,  and  one  ought  to  be  put 
under  his  head. 

The  operator  is  now  to  introduce  a  grooved  staff  - 
pi.  VIII.  fig.  9.)  of  proper  size,  and  open  to  the  end, 
through  the  urethra,  into  the  bladder  ;  and  having 
again  fully  satisfied  himself  of  (he  existence  of  a  stone, 
he  inclines  the  start',  if  the  surgeon  be  right-handed, 
obliquely  over  the  right  groin,  so  that  the  coayex  part 
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of  the  ?taff,  may  be  felt  in  the  pcrlnceuxn  on  the  left 
side  of  the  raphe.  He  then  fixes  it,  and  deliyers  it  to 
his  assistant,  who  is  to  hold  it  with  his  right  hand  ; 
desiring  him  to  press  it  gently,  in  order  to  malce  the 
sulcus  of  the  stall  project  in  the  direction  in  which 
he  received  it.  With  his  left  hand  the  same  assistant 
is  to  raise  and  support  the  scrotura. 

The  thighs  of  the  patient  being  sufficiently  separated 
by  the  assistants,  and  the  surgeon  being  seated  upon 
a  chair  of  a  proper  height,  and  in  a  convenient  liglit, 
he  makes  an  incision  with  a  common  convex-edged 
scalpel  through  the  skin  and  cellular  substance,  im- 
mediately below  the  symphisis  of  the  ossa  pubis, 
which  is  a  little  bilow  the  scrotum,  and  Avhere  the 
crus  penis  and  bulb  of  the  urethra  meet,  and  on  the 
left  side  of  the  raphe,  and  continues  it  in  a  slanting 
direction  downwards  and  outwards  to  the  space  be- 
tween the  anus  and  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  ending 
somewhat  lower  than  the  basis  of  that  process,  by 
which  a  cut  will  bo  made  of  three  or  four  inches  in 
length.  This  incision  ought  not  to  be  shorter  than  is 
here  directed,  otherwise  there  will  not  be  room  for 
the  rest  of  the  operation.  As  soon  as  the  integuments 
are  thus  divided,  he  ought  to  introduce  two  of  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand.  With  one  he  keeps  back  the 
iip  of  the  wound  next  the  raphe,  and  with  the  other 
he  presses  down  (he  rectum.  lie  ought  likewise  par- 
ticularly  to  guard  against  cutting  the  crura  of  the 
penis,  which  he  can  readily  f^'el,  and  separate  at  their 
under  part  with  one  of  the  fingers.'  He  next  makes  a 
second  incision  almost  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
first,  but  rather  nearer  to  the  raphe  and  anus,  by 
■which  he  preserves  the  trunk  of  the  arteria  pudica. 
By  this  incision  he  divides  the  transversalis  penis,  and 
as  much  of  the  levator  ani  and  cellular  substance 
within  these,  as  will  make  the  prostate  gland  percep- 
tible  to  the  finger.  If  any  considerable  vessel  be  cut, 
it  is  immediately  to  be  secured,  though  this  is  seldom 
necessary.  After  this  he  will  have  a  view  of  the  mem- 
branous part  of  the  urethra,  which  is  distinguished 
from  that  covered  by  the  bulb,  by  being  very  thin.  He 
is  now  to  search  for  the  groove  of  the  staff  with  the 
foie-finger  of  his  left  hand,  the  point  of  which  he 
presses  along  from  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  to  the  pro- 
state  gland,  which  surrounds  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
He  keeps  it  there  ;  and  turning  the  edge  of  the  knife 
upwards,  he  cuts  upon  the  groove  of  the  staff,  and 
freely  divides  the  membranous  part  of  the  urethra, 
from  the  prostate  gland  to  the  b\ilb  of  the  urethra,  till 
the  stati'  can  be  felt  perfectly  bare,  and  that  there  is 
room  to  admit  the  point  of  the  finger;  and  as  the  fin- 
ger assists  in  keeping  the  parts  stretched,  and  effec- 
tually prevents  the  rectum  from  being  hurt,  the  in- 
cision into  the  urethra  may  be  made  with  perfect  ease 
and  safety. 

The  next  part  of  the  operation,  viz.  dividing  the 
prostate  gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  might,  by  a 
dexterous  operator,  be  safely  performed  with  a  com- 
mon scalpel,  with  the  edge  turned  the  opposite  way. 
But  to  guard  against  accidents,  a  more  convenient  in- 
strument, called  the  cutting  gorget  (see  the  pi.  fig.  1), 
is  now  in  general  use.    It  was  originally  invented,  by 


Mr.  Hawkins  of  London,  and  since  his  time  has  un- 
dergone various  alterations  by  different  practitioners, 
as  may  be  seen  by  turning  to  the  description  of  plates  in 
the  article  Instruments.  The  double  gorget  invented 
by  Dr.  Monro  is  a  valuable  improvement.  The  inner 
plate,  which  is  blunt,  is  made  to  slip  forwards  to  pro- 
tect the  back  part  of  the  bladder.  The  membranous 
part  of  the  urethra  being  now  divided,  and  the  fore- 
finger still  retained  in  its  place,  the  point  of  the  gor- 
get, previously  fitted  to 'the  groove,  is  to  be  directed 
along  the  nail  of  the  finger,  which  will  serve  to  con- 
duct it  into  the  groove  of  the  staff:  and  as  this  is  one 
of  the  nicest  parts  of  the  operation,  the  most  particu- 
lar attention  is  here  required,  that  the  point  of  the 
•gorget  be  distinctly  heard  to  rub  in  the  bare  groove, 
and  that  nothing  is  interposed. 

In  the  introduction  of  the  gorget  into  the  bladder, 
if  the  assistant  could  be  depended  upon,  the  slalF 
might  be  allowed  to  remain  in  his  hand  :  the  operator, 
however,  generally  chooses  to  manage  it  himself.  He 
now  rises  from  his  seat,  takes  the  staff  from  the  as- 
sistant, raises  it  to  near  a  right  angle,  and  presses  the 
concave  part  against  the  symphisis  of  the  ossa  pubis  ; 
satisfies  himself  again  that  the  point  or  beak  is  in  the 
groove,  and  then  pushes  on  the  gorget,  following  the 
direction  of  the  groove  till  the  beak  slip  from  the  point 
of  the  staff  into  the  bladder.  The  gorget  is  not  to  be- 
pushed  further  than  this,  otherwise  it  may  wound  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bladder,  &c. 

The  gorget  having  now  entered  the  bladder,  which 
is  readily  known  by  the  discharge  of  urine  from  the 
wound,  the  staff  is  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  finger 
introduced  aloRg  the  gorget  to  search  for  the  stone, 
which,  when  felt,  will  point  out  the  direction  to  be 
given  to  the  forceps.  At  any  rate  the  introduction  of 
the  finger  serves  to  dilate  the  wound  in  the  bladder; 
and  this  being  done,  a  pair  of  forceps  (fig.  7)  of  a 
proper  size,  and  with  their  blades  as  nearly  together 
as  their  form  will  allow,  are  to  be  introduced,  and  the 
gorget  withdrawn  slowly,  and  in  the  same  direction 
in  which  it  entered,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  injuring 
the  parts  in  its  return.  After  the  forceps  are  intro- 
duced, and  passed  till  they  meet  with  a  gentle  resist- 
ance, but  no  further,  the  handles  ought  to  be  de- 
pressed till  they  are  somewhat  in  an  horizontal  direc- 
tion, as  this  will  most  correspond  with  the  fundus  of 
the  bladder.  One  blade  of  tlie  forceps  is  to  be  turned 
towards  the  symphisis  of  the  pubis  to  defend  the  soft 
parts  there,  the  other,  of  consequence,  guards  the  re- 
turn. After  they  have  distinctly  touched  the  stone, 
by  moving  them  a  little  in  various  directions,  they  are 
then  to  be  opened,  and  the  stone  laid  hold  of,  which 
may  generally  be  done  with  considerable  ease.  It  fre- 
quently happens,  however,  that  when  the  stone  is 
small,  it  is  not  readily  felt  with  the  forceps  ;  and  in- 
stances may  happen  where  the  under  and  back,  part 
of  the  bladder  may  be  so  depressed  as  to  conceal  the 
stone.  In  such  a^ situation,  nothing  will  more  readily 
bring  it  in  the  way  of  the  forceps  than  to  introduce 
the  finger  into  the  rectum,  and  elevate  this  part  of  the 
bladder.  Straight  forceps  are  generally  used  ;  crooked 
ones,  in  some  very  rajre  cases,  however,  may  be  ne- 
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oessary,  and  therefore  the  surgeon  oiiglit  to  be  pro- 
vided with  them  (see  fig.  6). 

After  the  forceps  has  laid  hold  of  the  stone,  if  it 
be  small  and  properly  placed,  it  may  readily  be  ex- 
tracted ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  handles  of  the 
forceps  are  now  ob'crved  to  be  greatly  expanded,  it 
is  certain  the  stone  is  imi)roperly  fixed,  or  that  it  is 
remarkably  large  :  in  eiilier  case  it  should  not  be  held 
fast,  but  allowed  to  move  into  the  most  favourable 
situation;  or  the  finger  is  then  to  be  introduced  so  as 
to  place  it  properly  for  extraction.  If  this  cannot  be 
done  with  the  finger,  it  ought  to  be  allowed  to  slip 
out  of  the  forceps,  in  order  to  get  it  more  properly 
lixed ;  a.nd  as  the  most  common  form  of  the  stone  is 
flat  and  oval,  or  somewhat  like  a  flattened  egg,  the 
forceps  should  have  hold  of  the  smallest  diameter, 
■while  an  end  presents  to  the  neck  of  the  instrument. 
The  stone  should  be  grasped  with  no  greater  firmness 
than  is  merely  sufficient  to  bring  it  fairly  out.  It 
should  be  extracted  in  a  slow  and  gradual  manner. 

When  a  stone  is  broken  in  the  bladder,  all  the 
larger  pieces  are  to  be  extracted  by  the  forceps,  which 
are  to  be  introduced  by  moans  of  the  fmgcr  serving 
as  a  director.  The  smaller  parts  are  to  be  removed 
by  means  of  a  scoop  (fig.  70),  or  probably  the  finger 
may  be  more  convenient;  and  as  the  least  particle  al- 
lowed to  remain,  or  which  is  not  washed  oft'  by  the 
nrine,  may  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  another  stone,  a 
large  quantity  of  water,  properly  warmed,  is  to  be 
injected  by  a  bag  and  pipe,  or  by  a  syringe,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  body  of  the  patient  should  approach 
at  least  to  an  upright  posture ;  and  to  give  the  par- 
ticles of  stone  an  opportunity  of  collecting  near  the 
incision  of  the  bladder,  the  wound  may  be  stopped  for 
a  while  after  the  injection  is  thrown  in. 

When  a  stone  is  extracted  of  a  regular,  firm,  and 
rough  surface,  it  seldom  happens  that  any  others  re- 
main in  the  bladder.  On  the  contrary,  when  it  is  of 
an  irregular  shape,  and  smooth  and  polished,  particu- 
larly in  certain  places,  with  impressions  formed  upon 
it,  there  is  the  greatest  probability  of  others  remaining. 
There  are  exceptions,  however,  to  these  rules ;  and 
therefore  the  operator,  instead  of  trusting  to  them, 
should  introduce  his  finger,  which  will  answer  the 
purpose  without  any  other  searcher. 

3.  The  subsequent  ii  eafme7it  should  be  as  follows  : 
If,  after  the  operation,  ^ny  considerable  artery  bleeds 
much,  it  is  to  be  taken  up  with  a  ligature  ;  but  if  this 
be  impracticable,  the  hemorrhagy  ought  to  be  stopped 
by  means  of  pressure,  and  for  this  purpose  a  firm  roller 
introduced  at  the  wound  answers  sufficiently  :  and  to 
prevent  any  stoppage  to  the  discharge  of  urine,  a 
silver  canula,  covered  wi(h  caddicc,  and  dusted  over 
v)ii\\  styptic  powder,  may  be  introduced  into  the 
wound  with  advawtage. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  considerable  quantity  of 
blood,  instead  of  passing  off  by  the  wound,  is  col- 
lected in  the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  and  may  produce 
very  unpleasant  symptoms.  To  prevent  this  as  much 
as  possible,  immediately  upon  the  operation  being 
finished,  the  patient's  pelvis  should  be  placed  consi- 
tlerably  lower  than  the  rest  of  his  body;  by  which 


means  the  wound  will  keep  in  a  depending  posdire, 
and  the  blood  will  escape  more  readily  by  the  wound. 
But  if  it  b'j  found  that  the  blood  is  still  lodged  in 
the  cavity  of  the  bhdder,  it  must  be  immediately 
extracted. 

As  soon  as  the  bleeding  is  stopped,  the  patient  is  to 
be  untied,  a  piece  of  dry  lint  put  ui)on  the  lips  of  the 
wound,  and  often  renewed,  and  the  thighs  brought 
together.  He  is  then  to  be  laid  in  a  bed,  in  such  a 
way  that  the  pelvis  may  be  considerably  lower  than 
the  rest  of  the  body,  to  give  a  favourable  direction  to 
any  blood  which  may  afterwards  iiow  from  the  wound. 
A  considerable  dose  of  laudanum  is  now  to  be  given. 
From  thirty  to  fifty  drops  for  an  adult  will  commonly 
be  necessary.  From  this  period,  unless  the  stone  has 
been  large  and  difficult  to  extract,  the  patient  com- 
monly falls  asleep,  or  at  least  lies  quiet  for  a  few 
hours ;  but  afterwards  generally  begins  to  complain 
of  pain  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  Anodynes 
are  now  to  be  given  both  by  the  mouth  and  anus,  and 
warm  fomentations,  by  means  of  flannels,  or  bladders 
filled  with  warm  w  ater,  are  to  be  applied  to  the  region 
of  the  bladder,  as  the  affection  seems  to  be  of  the 
Spasmodic  kind. 

If  by  a  continuance  of  these  remedies  the  pain 
abates^  no  anxiety  need  be  entertained  concerning  it; 
but  it  it  increase,  and  especially  if  the  abdomen  be- 
come hard  and  swelled,  and  the  pulse  full  and  quick, 
and  these  symptonw  become  gradually  worse,  great 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  as  they  most  commonly 
take  place  in  consequence  of  inflammation.  In  this 
situation,  as  much  blood  ought  to  be  taken  as  the  pa- 
tient can  bear.  A  large  injection  of  warm  water  and 
oil,  or  linseed  tea,  should  be  given  every  six  or  seven 
hours,  and  the  fomentations  continued  to  the  abdo- 
men. If  the  symptoms  continue  to  grow  worse,  the 
patient  should  be  immediately  put  into  the  semicupium 
or  warm  bath. 

By  a  proper  continuance  of  these  means,  with  a 
low  diet  and  plenty  of  diluent  drink,  the  above  symp- 
toms may  frequently  be  removed.  The  reverse,  how- 
ever,  is  sometimes  the  case.  The  wound  becomes 
sloughy  and  ill-conditioned  ;  all  the  symptoms,  in  spite 
of  every  effort,  continue  to  increase,  and  soon  ter- 
minate in  death. 

But  where  matters  end  favourably,  the  wound  by 
degrees  puts  on  a  better  appearance;  the  urine  passes 
almost  from  the  beginning  by  the  urethra  (most  fre- 
quently, however,  it  is  discharged  by  the  wound  for 
the  first  two  or  three  weeks)  ;  the  pain  in  the  abdo- 
men gradually  abates,  the  feverish  symptoms  are  soon 
removed,  a  complete  cicatrix  is  formed,  and  the  wound 
is  sometimes  cured  in  a  month ;  though  upon  other 
occasions  three  will  be  necessary.  But  it  must  depend 
greatly  on  the  vigour  of  the  constitution. 

Excoriation  of  the  buttocks  may  be  prevented  by 
placing  a  sheet  Tinder  them  several  times  doubled,  the 
breadth  to  be  eighteen  or  twenty  inches,  and  to  be  all 
rolled  up,  except  the  part  which  is  to  be  laid  under 
the  patient,  the  rest  of  the  roll  to  be  by  his  side, 
which  is  to  be  unrolled  as  the  nurse  draws  the  wet 
part  from  under  him.    If,  after  the  use  of  this,  cxco- 
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riations  should  still  happen,  the  part  may  be  washed 
with  cold  water  ;  or  the  parts  round  the  wound,  after 
being  well  dried,  may  be  rubbed  with  any  simple 
ointment. 

In  patients  of  a  debilitated  constitution,  inconti- 
nence of  urine  frequently  occurs  after  this  operation. 
In  general,  this  is  removed  as  the  patient  acquires 
strength.  Nourishing  diet,  the  cold  bath,  bark,  and 
other  tonics,  are  of  much  service  here  ;  but  where 
these  are  afterwards  found  ineftectual,  instruments  for 
compressing  the  penis,  or  others  for  receiving  the  urine, 
have  been  found  useful,  and  are  now  made  in  such  a 
convenient  way  as  to  allow  them  to  be  constantly  used 
so  long  as  they  may  be  found  necessary. 

5.  Lithotomy  in  feinales. — An  operation  for  a  stone 
in  the  bladder  is  much  seldomer  required  in  women  than 
in  men,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  urethra,  in 
the  former,  alloM'ing  a  readier  passage  for  the  small 
calculi  which  get  into  it,  or  are  formed  in  the  bladder. 
It  is  likewise  in  women  more  simple,  and  of  course 
easier  to  perform.  It  might  be  done  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  male,  but  there  would  be  the  greatest 
probability  of  wounding  the  vagina.  In  a  few  cases, 
the  operation  has  been  performed  from  the  vagina 
itself;  but  it  is  by  no  no  means  advisable,  as  stones 
would  not  only  be  extracted  with  greater  difficulty, 
but,  on  account  of  the  thinness  of  the  parts,  the  urine 
would  most  probably  form  a  fistulous  openiTig,  and  a 
communication  be  maintained  between  the  bladder  and 
vagina ;  or  cicatrices  there  might  be  attended  with  great 
inconvenience  in  child-birth. 

In  the  method  commonly  practised,  the  patient  be- 
ing placed  and  secured  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
operation  upon  the  male,  the  operator  introduces  a 
short  grooved  staff,  slightly  curved  (tig.  11)  into  the 
bladder  ;  then  by  means  of  the  common  gorget  already 
mentioned,  with  its  point  passed  along  the  groove  of 
the  staff,  he  lays  open  the  whole  of  the  urethra  and 
the  neck  of  (he  bladder.  The  staff  is  now  to  be  re- 
moved, the  finger  introduced  upon  the  gorget,  to  feel 
for  the  stone,  which  is  to  be  removed  as  already  di- 
rected for  the  operation  of  the  male.  Where  in- 
continence of  urine  occurs  after  the  wound  is  healed, 
a  pessary  is  to  be  used  within  the  vagina,  or  a  sponge 
applied,  or  a  tin  machine  to  receive  the  urine. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London,  a  very  curious  case  is  related  of 
a  stone  which  released  itself  from  the  bladder,  by  pas- 
sing through  the  riecttim.  Dr.  Johnstone,  of  Worces- 
ter,  who  relates  it,  describes  the  patient  to  have,  for 
many  years,  suffered  the  most  excruciating  pains  from 
gravel  and  stones  in  the  bladder;  for  which  he  received 
no  relief,  but  rather  aggravation  of  pain,  from  the 
use  of  the  most  celebrated  lithontriptics.  Nor  did 
even  the  largest  doses  of  opium,  whether  taken  into 
the  stomach,  or  conveyed  by  clyster,  hardly  give  him 
any  respite  from  pain.  "  Some  years  passed  in  this 
torture,"  says  Dr.  Johnstone  :  "  he  began  at  length, 
in  searching  his  stools,  to  find  pieces  of  gravel  voided 
with  them.  I  saw  some  of  these  pieces,  and  was  per- 
fectly convinced,  by  their  appearance,  that  they  had 
come  from  the  bladder,  and  haxl  forced  their  passage 


through  !t  and  the  rectum.  Tincture  of  opium  was 
daily  injected  in  oily  clysters  to  quiet  the  pain,  till 
these  pieces  of  gravel  came  away  in  his  stools  ;  and  he 
has  ever  since  been  free  from  the  pains  which  had  tor- 
mented him  for  so  long  a  time.  This  kind  of  natural 
lithotomy,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  is,  I  believe, 
not  very  common  ;  but  no  one  who  saw  this  patient  in 
the  least  doubted  that  the  stones,  which  had  given 
such  pain  in  the  bladder,  had  cut  their  way  through 
the  bladder  and  rectum,  and,  being  discharged  with 
the  stools,  the  wound  through  which  they  passed  had 
perfectly  healed  ;  for  he  is  now  a  very  healthy  and 
vigorous  old  man." 

LFTMUS,  the  Bezetta  ccerulea,  Succus  heliotropli, 
Lacmus  seu  Turnce,  or  Lacca  ccerulea.  The  insyjissated 
juice  of  the  Croton  tinctorium  ;  foliis  rhombeis  repan- 
dis,  capsulis  pendulis,  caiile  herbaceo,  Linn.  Some 
writers  describe  litmus  as  a  pigment  prepared  from  the 
archilla.  See  Archil.  The  tincture  of  litmus  is  ex- 
tremely useful  to  chemists,  as  a  test  of  the  presence  of 
acid  or  alkali  ;  but  this  plant  is  possessed  of  no  medi- 
cal properties,  as  far  as  we  yet  know. 

LI  VER,  a  name  formerly  given  to  different  chemical 
combinations,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  they  bore 
some  resemblance  to  the  human  liver  in  colour.  Thus 
we  had  the  liver  of  sulphur,  liver  of  antimony,  &c. 
for  which  modern  chemists  have  found  more  appropri- 
ate names. 

LIVER,  (hepar ;  of  the  Gr.  r^rtap)  ;  the  largest  of 
all  the  abdominal  viFcera.  It  is  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
of  considerable  weight,  and  lies  under  the  diaphragm, 
in  the  right  hypochondrium,  its  smaller  portion  oc- 
cupying part  of  the  epigastric  region.  The  human 
liver  is  divided  into  two  principal  lobes,  the  right  of 
which  is  by  far  the  largest.  They  are  divided  on  the 
upper  side  by  a  broad  ligament,  and  on  the  other  side 
by  a  considerable  depression  or  fossa.  Between  these 
two  lobes  is  a  smaller  lobe,  called  lobiilus  Spigelii.  In 
describing  this  viscus  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  seven 
principal  circumstances  : — First,  Us  ligaments.  Se- 
condly, its  surfaces.  Thirdly,  its  margin  or  edges. 
Fourthly,  its  tubercles.  Fifthly,  its  fissure.  Sixthly, 
its  sinus.  Seventhly,  the  pori  biliarii.  The  ligaments 
of  the  liver  arc  four  in  number,  all  arising  from  the 
peritoneum.  1.  The  right  lateral  ligament,  which 
connects  the  thick  right  lobe  with  (he  posterior  part 
of  the  diaphragm.  2.  The  left  lateral  ligainenf,  m  hich 
connects  the  convex  surface  and  margin  of  the  left  lobe 
with  the  diaphragm,  and  in  those  of  whom  the  liver  is 
very  large,  with  (he  oesophagus  and  spleen.  3.  The 
broad  ov  middle  suspensary  ligament,  Avhich  passes  from 
the  diaphrajim  into  the  convex  surface,  and  separates 
the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  from  the  left.  It  dcKcends 
from  above,  through  the  laigc  fissure,  to  the  concave 
surface,  and  is  then  distributed  over  the  whole  liver. 
4.  The  round  ligairent,  which  in  adults  consists  of  the 
umbilical  vein  iiulnrated  into  a  ligampnt.  The  liver  has  ^ 
two  surfaces,  one  superior,,  which  is  convex  and  smooth, 
and  one  inferior,  which  is  concave,  and  has  holes  and 
depressions  to  receive  not  only  the  contiguous  viscera, 
but  the  vessels  running  int-o  the  liver.  The  margins  of 
the  liver  are  also  two  in  number  j  thq  one,  which  is 
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posterior  and  superior,  is  obtuse  ;  the  other,  situated 
anteriorly  and  infcriorly,  is  acute.    The  tubercles  of 
the  liver  are  likewise  two  in  number,  and  are  found 
near  the  vena  porta?.    Upon  looking  on  the  concave 
surface  of  this  viscus,  a  considerable  fissure  is  obvious, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Jissure  of  the  liver  ;  but, 
in  order  to  expose  the  sinus,  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
the  gall-bladder,   when  a  considerable  sinus,  before 
occupied  by  the  gall-bladder,  will  be  apparent.  The 
blood-vessels  of  the  liver  are  the  hepatic  artery,  the 
vena  portas,  and  the  cavae  hepaticac,  of  v/hich  more 
will  be  said  presently.  The  absorbents  of  the  liver  are 
very  numerous.    The  liver  has  nerves  from  the  great 
intercostal  and  eighth  pair,  which  arise  from  the  hepa- 
tic plexus,  and  proceed  along  with  the  hepatic  arteiy 
and  vena  portae  into  the  substance  of  the  liver.  With 
regard  to  the  substance  of  the  liver,  variofis  opinions 
have  been  entertained.    It  is,  however,  now  pretty 
well  ascertained  to  be  a  large  gland,  composed  of  les- 
ser glands,  connected  together  by  cellular  substance, 
'i'he  small  glands  which  thus  compose  the  substance  of 
the  liver  are  termed  penicilli,  from  the  arrangement  cf 
the  arterial  ramification,  of  the  vena  portas  composing 
each  gland,  resembling  that  of  the  hairs  of  a  pencil. 
'I'he  chief  use  of  this  large  viscus  is',  to  supply  a  fluid, 
named  bile,  to  the  intestines,  which  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.     See  Bilis.     The  small  penicilli  per- 
form this  function  by  a  specific  action  on  the  blood  they 
contain,  by  which  they  secrete,  in  their  very  minute 
ends,  the  lluid  termed  hepatic  bile ;  but  whether  they 
pour  it  into  what  is  called  a  f  )Hiclc,  or  not,  is  yet 
undecided,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  ditference  of  opi- 
nion respecting  the  substance  of  the  liver.    If  it  be 
secreted  into  a  follicle,  the  substance  is  truly  glandu- 
lar, according  to  the  notions  of  the  older  anatomists  ; 
but  if  it  be  secreted  merely  into  a  small  vessel,  called 
a  biliary  pore  (whose  existence  can  be  demonstrated), 
corresponding  to  the  euxl  of  each  penicilli,  without  any 
intervening  follicle,   its  substance  is  then,   in  their 
opinion,  va»^cular.    According  to  the  notions  of  ana- 
tomists, in  the  present  day,  in  either  case  the  liver  is 
deemed  glandular ;  lor  we  entertain  the  idea  of  a  gland, 
wiicii  any  arrangement  of  vessels  performs  the  office 
of  separating  Irom  the  blood  a  lluid  or  substance  dif- 
ferent in  its  nature  from  the  blood.    The  small  vessels 
which  receive  the  bile  (hat  is  secreted  by  the  penicilli, 
are  called  pori    biliarii ;    these    converge  together 
throughout  the  subst.ince  of  the  liver  towards  its  under 
surface,  and,  at  length,  foi  ui  one  trunk,  called  dtichis 
heptiticus,  which  conveys  the  bile  into  either  the  due 
tus  communis  choledochus,  or  ductus  ci/yticus.    See  the 
a  r  t  i  c  1  e  G  A  L  r.  -  B  r , ,  V  n  D  i:  R . 

Dr.  Saunders  observes,  that  such  is  the  economy  of 
nature  in  glandular  bodies  in  giuieral,  that  the  same 
thiid  which  is  lit  lor  the  nourishment  of  the  gland,  is 
adiipted  also  to  its  secretory  ofhce,  and  is  conveyed  to 
the  organ  by  the  same  vessel.  But  the  physiologist  is 
unable  to  ascertain,  wiih  any  dv'grce  of  precision,  how 
much  blood  is  allotted  to  nufritioii,  and  how  much  to 
secretion.  In  this  respect  we  receive  some  light  from 
a  pt'culiarify  which  obtains  in  the  liver,  and  which 
disunguishes  it  iii  a  very  striking  manner  from  all  the 


other  glands  of  the  body.  For,  while  in  them  the 
functions  of  nutrition  and  secretion  are  combined  in 
the  same  vessel,  in  this,  these  offices  are  kept  apart, 
and  performed  by  different  vessels.  Therefore,  by  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  area  of  the  nutrimental  with 
that  of  the  secreting  vessel,  we  may  readily  allot  to 
each  its  due  proportion. 

Blood  of  every  description  is  not  equally  fit  for  nu. 
trition  :  that  only,  which  has  received  the  change  from 
respiration,  and  which  circulates  through  the  arteries, 
is  M'ell  adapted  to  this  purpose;  therefore  the  liver 
receives  its  nutrimental  blood  from  an  artery.  The 
rule  by  which  nature  seems  to  be  guided  in  the  origin 
of  vessels  supplying  other  organs,  obtains  equally  in 
this,  as  the  hepatic  artery  arises  from  the  nearest  con- 
siderable trunk.  The  aorta,  whilst  passing  between 
the  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  sends  off,  from  its  anterior 
part,  three  considerable  azygous  trunks  :  to  wit,  the 
coeliac  artery  ;  the  superior  and  inferior  mesenteric 
arteries;  the  two  last  supplying  the  intestinal  canal. 
The  cceliac  trunk  soon  divides  into  three  branches:-— 
the  first,  from  its  being  distributed  to  the  lesser  curva. 
ture  of  the  stomach,  is  termed  the  coronary  artery  ; 
the  second,  passing  to  the  spleen,  is  called  the  sple- 
nic artery  ;  and  the  third,  or  largest,  whose  office 
we  are  now  to  consider,  takes  the  name  of  the  hepatic 
artery. 

The  hepatic  artery,  at  its  origin,  is  of  a  considera- 
ble size,  but  diminislies  as  it  arrives  at  the  liver,  and 
is  sensibly  smaller:  the  cause  of  which  is,  that  in  its 
progress  it  supplies  the  adjacent  parts  with  blood. 
Hence,  Dr.  Saunders  observes,  in  forming  a  true  esti- 
mate of  the  quantity  of  blood  sent  to  the  liver  for  its 
nourishment,  we  are  to  consider  the  area  of  the  hepa- 
tic  artery,  after  the  three  preceding  branches  are  sent 
off.  This  vessel  at  length  divides  into  branches  before 
in  enters  the  substance  of  the  liver;  after  which  its  ra- 
mifications multiply  and  extend  with  great  minuteness 
through  the  whole  mass  ;  so  that  in  every  part  of  its 
substance  there  is  circulating  blood  possessed  of  pro- 
perties fit  for  nutrition.  But  as  this  blood  is  in  a  state 
of  constant  motion,  and  is  continually  displaced  by 
successive  fresh  supplies,  a  redundancy  is  prevented 
here,  as  well  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  by  re- 
turning veins.  The  ultimate  branches  then  of  the  he- 
patic artery  terminate  in  the  hepatic  veins,  and  these 
return  the  blood  into  the  vena  cava  inferior,  by  three 
or  four  venous  trunks. 

Considered  as  an  organ  of  secretion,  Dr.  Saunders 
supposes  the  liter  to  dificr  from  every  other  gland  of 
the  body,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  blood  from 
which  secretion  is  performid.  While  other  lluids  are 
secreted  from  florid  arterial  blood,  which  has  lately 
received  changes  from  tlie  air  by  the  intervention  of  the 
lungs,  the  bile  is  formed  from  blood  of  a  dark  colour, 
possessing  the  common  characters  of  venous  blood,  and 
is  conveyed  to  the  liver  l)y  the  vena  portarum,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  part  of  the  liver  at  which  it 
enters;  there  being  two  eminences,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  fissure,  called  the  partes,  where  this  vessel  be- 
gins to  penetrate.  See  Pokta.  To  convey  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  origin  of  this  vein,  and  of  the  pro- 
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pe.rt?es  of  the  blood  which  it  ?onvcys,  the  Dr.  explains 
the  circulation  through  the  chylopoictic  organs.  As 
the  I'uiiction  of  this  vein  differs  from  that  of  other  or- 
gans, it  has  bceti  supposed  to  possess  some  peculiarity 
of  structure.  It  certainly,  however,  does  not  possess 
the  grand  discriminating  mark  of  an  artery,  or  the 
power  of  preserving  a  circular  orifice  when  divided 
transversely.  If  it  differs  from  veins  in  general,  it  is 
in  having  thicker  tunics  in  proportion  to  the  capacity 
of  its  canal;  but  with  respect  to  the  arrangement  and 
disposition  of  its  muscular  libres,  this  part  of  its  struc- 
ture docs  not  appear  sufficiently  defined,  to  authorize 
us  to  speak  with  precision. 

The  vena  portarum  after  it  has  reached  the  lirer  at 
its  great  fissure,  forms  one  large  trunk,  called  its  ii/ius, 
from  which  thrive  principal  branches  usually  take  their 
origin.  Tlie  extremities  of  these  end  in  two  ways: 
one  with  respect  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood:  the 
other,  as  connected  with  their  economy,  as  secreting 
vessels.  In  (he  first  point  of  view,  they  inosculate 
w  ith  branches  of  hepatic  veins,  and,  through  that 
channel  return  to  the  inferior  cava  all  that  blood  which 
is  not  employed  in  the  business  of  secretion.  So  that 
the  hepatic  veins  arc  the  common  recipients  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  hepatic  artery,  and  likewise  those  of  the 
vena  portarum. 

The  secreting  termination  of  this  vein  is  in  the  begin- 
rings  of  the  hepatic  ducts,  called  pori  biliarii ;  which  in 
theii'  origin  must  necessarily  be  very  minute,  inasmuch 
as  they  preclude  admission  of  the  red  particles  of  the 
blood :   from  these  minute  beginnings  they  gradually 
enlarge  by  an  union  of  branches,  until  at  length  they 
pass  out  from  the  liver  at  its  fissure,  by  two  or  three 
trunks,  v^hich  soon  after  join  together,  and  form  the 
trunk  of  the  hepatic  duct.    The  structure  of  this  ves- 
sel is  apparently  membranous,  having  no  fibres  which 
can  be  considered  as  muscular.    If  the  internal  sur- 
face of  this  system  of  vessels  be  examined,  it  will  be 
found  moderately  vascular,  as  there  is  an  appearance 
of  follicles  in  many  parts  ;  from  whence  Dr.  Saunders 
concludes  that  it  secretes  a  mucous  kind  of  fluid, 
A  difficult  object  of  inquiry  next  presents  itself; 
J  namely,  to  determine,  why  the  blood,  after  its  course 
'through  the  chylopoietic  viscera,  seems  better  adapted 
to  the  secretion  of  bile  than  common  arterial  blood, 
from  which  the  other  secretions  are  supplied.  That 
venous  blood  is  more  favorable  to  this  secretion  than 
arterial,  Dr.  Saunders  thinks  is  very  evident;  and  this 
exception  of  the  liver  to  Nature's  law  in  the  economy 
of  other  glands,  may  be  admitted  as  a  proof  of  it.  But 
the  peculiar  chan-ges  induced  in  the  blood,  after  circu- 
lating  through  the  arteries  of  the  stomach,  and  yield- 
ing the  gastric  fluid;  after  penetrating  the  pancreas, 
and  there  affording  p»ancreatic  juice  ;  after  pervading 
the  intestines,  where  it  not  only  gives  out  the  intes- 
tinal mucus,  but  from  its  vicinity  to  fajculent  matter, 
may  receive  putrescent  properties, — are  at  present, 
and  may  perhaps  long  continue,  an  ample  field  of  spe- 
culation and  conjecture.    Haller  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  blood  returned  by  the  epiploic  and  mesenteric  veins, 
.  contained  a  large  portion  of  adipose  matter,  which  it 
received  by  the  absorbent  power  of  those  veins,  and 
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which  Imparted  to  it  so  great  a  degree  of  viscidity,  that 
without  the  diluting,  power  of  the  splenic  blood,  which 
mixes  with  it  when  entering  the  iwna  portaruvi^  it 
would  be  liable  to  concrete.  But  there  must  appear* 
little  probability  in  this  opinion,  whether  we  consider 
the  power  of  the  epiploic  veins  to  absorb  fat  from  the 
omentum^  or  the  function  of  the  spleen  to  dilute  the 
blood  of  the  vena  portarum. 

Absorption  by  red  veins  has  so  few  advocates  in  the 
present  day,  that  it  is  out  of  (he  question,  as  indeed 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Saunders  have  now  placed  tho 
notion  of  some  physiologists,  that  the  spleen  possesses 
a  power  of  acting  on  tlic  blood  of  the  liver  as  a  di.» 
luting  organ.  The  result  of  these  experiments  makes 
it  highly  probable,  that  the  bile  secreled  after  the  loss 
of  the  spleen,  differs  in  no  respect  from  other  bile; 
and  that'the  liver,  in  the  exercise  of  its  function,  is 
perfectly  independent  of  that  viscus.  In  the  fa?tus, 
the  blood  in  the  vena  portarum.  has  more  of  the  arterial 
condition  than  in  the  adult,  and  likewise  produces  bile 
of  less  activity. 

Most  physiologists  have  agreed,  that  the  hepatic  ar- 
tery carries  blood  to  the  liver  for  its  nourishment,  and 
that  this  is  the  only  use  to  which  it  is  destined.  There 
are  a  few,  however,  who  are  inclined  to  a  different 
opinion  ;  and  contend  that,  in  addition  to  this  func- 
tion, it  concurs  with  the  vena  portarum  in  the  secretion 
of  the  bile.  The  reasons  on  which  this  latter  opinion 
is  founded,  have  at  least  speciousness  to  recommend 
them  :  but  Dr.  Saunders  does  not  think  the  hypothesis 
which  they  are  brought  to  support,  by  any  means  esta- 
blished. Yet,  admitting  the  vena  portarum  alone  is  the 
secreting  vessel,  and  that  the  hepatic  artery  furnishes 
blood,  only  for  iinpariing  a  due  degree  of  energy^  it 
still  remains  a  question,  of  what  nature  the  communi- 
cation between  these  two  vessels  is. 

The  precise  structure  and  mechanism  of  the  parts 
which  form  the  immediate  seat  of  secretion  has  hitherto 
eludotl  every  attempt  to  investigate  them  :  it  remains, 
therefore,  to  trace  the  course  of  thfe  bile,  from  the 
interior  part  of  the  liver  to  the  place  destined  for  its 
reception.  This  being  formed,  is  conveyed  on  by  the 
branches  of  the  hepatic  duct,  which,  at  their  origin, 
are  very  minute,  and  are  there  called  pori  biliurii. 
From  these  it  passes  into  larger  branches,  and  thence 
gradually  into  the  trunk  of  the  hepatic  duct.  Yet  it 
is  probable  that  the  bile  is  not  merely  conveyed  through 
these  passages,  but  that  it  also  undergoes,  during  this 
course,  a  change  from  a  dilute  to  a  concentrated  state, 
in  consequence  of  the  numerous  absorbents  with  which 
the  liver  is  supplied,  and  which  originate  from  its  in- 
terior parts.  Its  ultimate  conveyance  to  its  natural 
reservoir  is  noticed  under  the  article  Gall-bladder. 

The  diseases  to  which  the  liver  is  obnoxious  depend 
chiefly  on  the  interruption  or  augmentation  of  its  fuuc  . 
tions  as  an  organ  of  secretion.  They  may  be  consi- 
dered as,  1.  Those  arising  from  an  increased  secretion 
of  bile.  2.  From  a  diminished  secretion.  3.  From 
obstruction  to  its  free  passage  through  the  ducts.  4. 
From  the  general  causes  affecting  other  glands.  See 
Hepatitis,  Icterus,  Cholera  morbus,  Yellow  te- 
VER,  kc.  That  the  liver  is,  of  all  the  other  abdominal 
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viscera,  the  most  subject  to  morbid  alterations  of  slruc. 
ture,  is  pretty  generally  known.  This,  however,  is 
much  more  the  case  in  hot  climates  :  a  fact  concerning 
which  we  may  form  a  tolerable  judgment  from  the  Me- 
moir of  the  Stats  of  Health  of  the  88th  Regiment,  pre- 
sented, by  Dr.  M'Gregor,  to  the  Medical  Board,  at 
Bombay.  Describing  the  diseases  which  had  taken 
place  within  one  year,  from  the  1st  of  June,  1801,  he 
expresses  a  difficulty  in  stating  the  proportion  of  cases, 
in  which  the  liver  was  affected.  If  he  ranks  the  cases 
where  that  viscus  was  of  a  colour  different  from  the 
natural,  or  where  there  were  variegated  spots  upon  it, 
amongst  liver  complaints,  but  few  were  exempt  from 
the  distinction.  Indeed,  only  four  of  the  cases  in- 
spected would  fall  under  the  descriplion  of  sound.  In 
two  he  found  abscesses  in  the  right  and  left  lobes.  In 
one  there  were  small  cysts,  containing  pus,  in  all  the 
lobes.  In  three  the  vessels  were  enlarged,  the  liver  of 
an  increased  size,  with  marks  of  previous  inflammation. 
In  one  there  were  abscesses  in  the  right  lobe  and  lobu- 
Iiis  Spigelii.  In  another  the  abscess  was  in  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  right  lobe,  including  the  fissure;  and 
erosion  there  had  proceeded  so  far,  that  it  must  have 
soon  made  its  way  through  the  coats  of  the  subjacent 
great  blood-vessels.  In  one  case,  the  liver  was  rather 
of  a  darker  colour  than  the  spleen.  In  another,  it 
was  of  a  bright  cast-iron  colour.  The  liver  was  also 
found  very  small  in  two  instances ;  in  one  of  which  it 
did  not  exceed  half  the  natural  size,  and  was  harder 
than  natural,  but  without  the  gritty  feel  of  scirrhus. 
In  nearly  all  the  other  cases,  the  liver  was  larger  than 
the  usual  size.  It  sometimes  filled  both  hypocondria, 
compressing  the  stomach  and  spleen,  and  touching  the 
ribs  of  the  left  side.  The  weight  was  not  always  pro- 
portioned to  the  enlargement.  The  liver  sometimes 
iiad  a  soft  feel.  In  one  case,  however,  where  the  en- 
largement was  not  so  considerable  as  in  many  others, 
it  felt  very  firm,  and  weighed  five  pounds.  Here  there 
were  marks  of  inllammation  on  all  the  inferior  portion 
of  the  right  lobe,  particularly  near  the  portas.  In  a 
case  of  long  standing,  there  seemed  to  be  more  disease 
than  in  any  other:  the  pori  biliarii  were  full  of  matter 
of  a  consistence  between  that  of  serum  and  pus: — 
Query,  Was  this  a  morbid  secretion  ?  There  was  found 
an  adhesion  between  the  liver  and  pcritona;um  in  eight 
cases  ;  but  there  was  an  external  prominence  in  only 
three  of  them.  In  one,  an  incision  was  made  betwixt 
the  7th  and  8th  ribs ;  but  the  ca'^e  proved  unsuccessful. 
In  none  of  the  cases  did  there  exist  a  communication 
between  the  liver  and  the  lungs.  Of  the  four  subjects 
where  no  marks  of  diseased  liver  could  be  seen,  two 
were  cases  of  fever:  one  of  scurvy,  who  had  laboured 
latterly  under  every  symptom  of  hepatitis ;  and  the 
fourth  had,  for  four  months  before  his  death,  every 
symptom  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  M'Gregor  says,  there  was  in  general  little  dis- 
ease cither  in  the  gall-bladder  or  biliary  ducts.  In  ten 
eases  the  gall-bladder  was  found  distended.  In  one  the 
ductus  communis  Avas  found  impervious.  In  none  of 
the  cases  did  they  find  a  calculus.  In  ano.ther,  though 
the  vesica  feilis  was  not  much  distended,  there  were 
marks  of  inflammation  3  the  vessels  of  the  external  coat 


were  furgid,  and  there  was  an  intimate  adhesion  to  the 
stomach,  and  the  gall-bladder  contained  a  heteroge- 
neous fluid.  In  the  ten  cases  mentioned,  the  gall- 
bladder contained  from  two  to  four  ounces  of  bile  of 
different  colours,  consistence,  and  probably  of  dif- 
ferent qualities.  It  would  have  been  highly  interesting 
to  have  ascertained  this,  and  to  have  compared  it  with 
sound  bile. 

LIVER  OIL,  Oleum  jecoris  aselli ;  the  oil  which 
issues  from  the  liver  of  the  cod  fish.  This  remedy  was 
first  brought  into  notice  by  Dr.  Percival,  of  Manches- 
ter. In  the  hospital  of  that  town,  he  says,  near  a 
hogshead  of  it  is  annually  consumed.  It  is  given  in 
obstinate  chronic  rheumatisms,  sciaticas  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  in  those  cases  of  premature  decrepitude,  which 
originate  from  immoderate  labour,  repeated  strains  and 
bruises,  or  exposure  to  continual  dampness  and  cold  ; 
by  which  the  muscles  and  tendons  become  too  rigid, 
and  the  flexibility  of  the  joints  is  impaired,  so  as  to 
crackle  for  want  of  a  due  secretion  of  synovia.  Whilst 
physician  to  that  charity.  Dr.  Percival  had  the  fullest 
evidence  of  the  successful  exhibition  of  cod  liver  oil, 
in  various  maladies,  of  the  class  above  described,  which 
had  resisted  other  powerful  modes  of  treatment.  And 
he  frequeatly  compared  its  operation  with  that  of  gum 
guaiacum,  by  prescribing  each,  at  the  same  time,  to 
different  patients  in  similar  circumstances.  These  trials 
almost  always  terminated  in  favour  of  the  oil ;  and  the 
patients  who  took  guaiacum,  on  conferring  with  their 
fellow-sutlerers,  Avere  sometimes  so  sensible  of  making 
a  slower  progress  towards  recovery,  as  to  request  a 
change  of  one  remedy  for  the  other. 

At  first  it  occasions,  for  the  most  part,  an  increase 
of  pain  ;  but  this  effect  shortly  ceases,  and  a  gradual 
abatement  of  the  symptoms  succeeds.  The  pulse,  in 
irritable  habits,  is  sometimes  accelerated  by  it,  and  a 
glow  of  warmth  has  been  felt  through  the  who-le  body, 
after  each  dose  of  the  medicine.  It  is  neither  uniform- 
ly  laxative,  nor  binding  ;  but  often  promotes  a  gentle 
degree  of  perspiration.  However,  it  proves  successful, 
even  when  it  produces  no  sensible  operation,  as  gene- 
rally happens  in  persons  habituated  to  its  use.  In  a 
few  weeks,  the  appetite  is  impaired  by  it,  the  tongue 
grows  foul,  and  an  emetic  is  requisite.  The  dose  of  it 
varies  from  one  table-spoonful  to  three,  and  it  may  be 
administered  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times  daily.  In 
many  cases,  it  is  found  serviceable  to  rub  the  parts  af- 
fected, with  the  oil,  during  the  course  of  its  internal 
exhibition.  But  this  practice  is  only  to  be  followed, 
when  no  great  soreness  subsists.  Indeed,  either  fever 
or  inflammation  forbids  the  use  of  it  entirely. 

The  cod  liver  oil  is  chiefly  brought  from  Newfound- 
land. It  forms  a  considerable  article  of  merchandize  ; 
and  comes  in  barrels  from  400  to  5201b.  in  weight. 
The  method  of  obtaining  it  is,  by  heaping  together  the 
livers  of  the  fish,  from  which,  by  a  gentle  putrefaction, 
the  oil  flows  very  plentifully.  A  similar  oil  is  procured, 
from  the  livers  of  the  fish  called  ling,  and  also  from  a 
small  species  of  cod,  found  on  the  coast  of  Buchan  in 
the  north  of  Scotland.  The  taste  is  nauseous,  and 
leaves  upon  the  palate  a  savour,  like  that  of  tainted 
fish.    On  this  account,  it  is  not  much  prescribed  in- 
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private  practice,  but  the  hospital  patients  make  no 
complaint  ot"  it ;  and  Dr.  Percival  observes,  that  such 
is  their  confidence  in  its  efficacy,  that  they  often  solicit 
to  take  it;  and  generally  persevere,  with  steadiness, 
in  the  use  of  it.  Indeed,  we  know,  that  oil,  of  the 
same  kind,  forms  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  food 
of  the  Laplanders,  and  other  northern  nations  ;  for 
l)abit  soon  reconciles  to  the  taste  the  most  disgusting 
viands.  The  cod  liver  oil  may,  however,  be  rendered 
much  less  otleusive  by  the  following  mode  of  admi- 
nistering it : 

R.  01  jecoris  aselli  Ij. 
Aq.  menth.  piper.  5SS. 
Aq.  kali  pur.  gutt.  xi. 

Misce,  fiat  haustus. 

By  this  combination,  a  liquid  soap,  not  very  unplea- 
sant, is  produced,  which  may  be  readily  decomposed 
by  the  addition  of  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  juice  of  le- 
mons. And  as  the  o  1  is  probahly  most  efficacious  in 
its  original  form,  it  may  be  advisable  to  drink  a  cup  of 
some  acidulous  liquor,  immediately  after  the  medicine 
has  been  swallowed.  This  will  at  once  cleanse  the 
mouth  and  gullet,  neutralize  the  alkaline  salt,  and  se- 
parate the  oil  in  the  stomach.  Dr.  Russel,  in  his  Na- 
tural History  of  Aleppo,  has  observed,  that  "  in  cer- 
tain seasons,  when  oil  is  plentifully  taken,  the  people 
there  become  disposed  to  fevers  and  infarctions  of  the 
lungs,  which  symptoms  wear  off  by  retrenching  this 
indulgence."  Dr.  Percival  says  he  never  saw  or  heard 
of  any  such  eflects,  from  the  long  continued  use  of  the 
oleum  jecoris  aselli.  Perhaps  this  diversity  may  partly 
depend  on  the  difl'erent  qualities  of  vegetable  and  fish 
oil;  the  former  having  a  tendency  to  obstruct,  the 
latter  to  promote  insensible  perspiration.  But,  per- 
haps, it  is  chieliy  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
climate.  The  intense  heats  of  Turkey  relax  the  ani- 
mal fibres,  and  oil  adds  to  this  relaxation.  But,  un- 
der a  northern  sky,  the  fibres  are  too  much  disposed 
to  rigidity;  and  when  tliis  actually  subsists  as  a  ma- 
lady,  the  emollient  powers  of  oil  are  so  far  from  being 
injurious,  that  they  are  highly  salutary. 

LIVER-WORT.     See  H  EPATICA  TEUIIESTRIS. 

LIVER- WORT,  AS  H.COLO  URED.  See  LicnEjf 

CINEREUS  TERUESTRIS. 

LIVER-WORT,   GROUND.    See  Lichen  cine- 

EEUS  TERRESTRIS, 

LIVER. WORT,  ICELAND.    See  Lichen  islan- 

DICUS. 

LIVER.WORT,  NOBLE.    See  Hepatica  ter. 

KESTRIS. 

LIVING  PRINCIPLE,  in  a  general  sense,  that 
which  constitutes  life  in  an  organized  being.  Sec  Life. 
This  term  was  applied  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter  to 
the  blood.  See  the  article  Bi.ood.  The  living  prin- 
ciple may  continue,  for  a  time,  in  an  animal  apparently 
dead.    See  Resuscitation. 

LIXI  VIA  ViTPJOLA'TA  SULPHU'REA,  olim 
Sal  poljjchrestus.  For  some  account  of  its  virtues,  see 
Kali  vitriolatum. 

LIXIVIATIO?^,  a  process  which  is  employed  in 
chemistry  and  pharmacy,  for  separating  substances  that 


are  soluble  in  water,  from  such  as  are  insoluble.  In 
this  operation,  by  means  of  warm  water,  the  saline 
and  soluble  particles  of  bodii's,  for  instance,  the  resi- 
dues of  distillation  and  combustion  (coals,  and  such 
natural  earths  as  are  intended  to  be  analysed),  are  dis- 
solved.  The  process,  therefore,  very  naturally  derives 
its  name  from  the  fe/iv'a^  salts  wliich  are  obtained  by 
means  of  it.  It  is  merely  a  solution  eifccted  by  means 
of  heat,  and  nearly  similar  to  infusion:  the  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  the  latter  is  applied  to  vegetable  and 
animal  matters  ;  while  liiiviation  is  mostly  employed  to 
obtain  substances  possessing  some  of  the  properties  of 
minerals.  When  this  operation  is  performed  with 
small  quantities  of  materials,  it  maybe  conveniently 
managed  in  jugs  or  matrasses  of  glass,  and  by  filtering 
the  liquor  through  paper  in  a  glass  funnel ;  but  when 
in  large  quantity,  it  must  be  lixiviated  in  a  kettle  of 
boiling  water,  and  filtrated  through  paper  supported 
by  a  cloth  in  a  wooden  frame. 

LIXrViUM,  or  LEY  ;  water  impregnated  with  the 
salts  of  burnt  vegetables.  The  name  of  Lixiviiun  cau~ 
sticum  is  given,  by  the  Dublin  College,  to  a  ley  pre- 
pared from  alkali  and  qiuck-lime.  This  is  nearly  the 
same,  and  devoted  to  the  same  uses,  as  the  Aqua  kal£ 
puri  of  the  London,  and  Aqua  potassa  of  the  Edin» 
bnrgh  College.    See  Kali  purum. 

LlXrVIUM  SAPONA'RIUM.    See  Aqua  kali. 

LIXI  VIUM  TA'RTARL    See  Aqua  kali. 

LOBE,  an  anatomical  term,  which  signifies  any  body 
of  a  roundish  shape.  Thus  different  parts  of  the  body 
are  distinguished ;  as  the  lobes  of  the  ears,  lungs, 
liver,  &c. 

LOBE''LIA,  (so  named  in  honour  of  Lobel,  a  bota- 
nist),  blue  lobelia,  or  cardinal-fiower ;  the  Lobelia  si/~ 
philitica,  Linn.  Lobelia,  caule  erecto  foliis  ovato-luu'. 
ceolatis  subserratis,  calycum  sinubus  rejlexis.  Cla  s,  Syiu 
genesia.  Order,  Monogamia.  The  root  is  directed,  by 
the  Edinburgh  College,  for  medical  use.  In  taste  it  re- 
sembles tobacco,  and  is  apt  to  excite  vomiting.  It  de- 
rives the  epithet  .tt/j)ki'i(ica  from  its  efficacy  in  the  cure 
of  syphilis,  as  experienced  by  the  North  American  In- 
dians, who  consider  it  a  specific  in  that  disease.  With 
them  it  was  long  a  secret,  but  purchased  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  and  since  described  by  ditierent  au- 
thors. The  method  of  employing  this  medicine  is 
stated  as  follows  :  A  decoction  is  made  of  a  handful  of 
the  dried  roots  in  twelve  pints  of  water,  reduced  by 
boiling  to  eight.  Of  this,  half  a  pint  is  taken  in  the 
morning  fasting,  and  repeated  in  the  evening;  and 
the  dose  is  gradually  increased  till  its  purgative  effects 
become  tco  violent,  when  the  decoction  is  to  be  inter- 
mitted for  a.  day  or.  two,  and  then  renewed,  until  a 
perfect  cure  is  elfected.  During  the  use  of  this  medi- 
cine a  proper  regimen  is  to  be  enjoined;  and  the  ulcers 
are  also  to  be  frequently  washed  with  the  decoction, 
or,  if  deep  and  foul,  to  be  sprinkled  with  the  powder 
of  the  inner  bark  of  the  New  Jersey  rea-tree,  Ceuii' 
othus  Americanus.  Although  the  plant  thus  used  is  said 
to  cure  the  disease  in  a  very  short  time,  yet  it  is  not  found 
that  the  antisyphilitic  poAvers  of  the  lobelia  have  been 
confirmed  in  many  instances  of  Europ^'an  practice. 

LOBE'LIA  SYPHILITICA  ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  lobelia  of  the  pharmacopceias.  See  Lobelia, 
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LOCA'LES  •  the  fourth  class  in  Cullen's  nosology, 
comprehending  morbid  affections  that  arc  partial,  and 
including  eight  genera,  viz.  dyscesthesice,  dysorexice^ 
dyf^cinesiw^  apocenoses,  epischcseSy  iumores,  ectopice^ 
and  dialy^es.  See  Nosology. 

LOCH.    See  Lonocir. 

L0''CI1IA,  (of  the  Gr.  Aoyta,  from  Ao%e-jw,  to  bring 
forik),  the  cleansings;  which  consist  of  a  serous,  and  for 
the  most  part  green-coloured  discharge,  that  takes  place 
from  the  uterus  and  vagina  in  women  after  child-birth. 

It  is  the  third  species  of  Dr.  CuHcn's  Menorrhagia. 
The  delivery  of  the  child  and  placenta  is  followed  by 
an  efflux  of  more  or  less  blood  from  the  uterus,  which, 
by  the  immediate  evacuation  of  the  large  vessels,  is 
allowed  to  contract  itself  the  more  freely,  without  the 
danger  of  an  inflammation,  which  would  probably  hap- 
pen in  the  contraction,  if  the  great  vessels  were  not 
emptied  at  the  same  time  ;  but  as  the  fluids  in  the 
smaller  vessels  cannot  be  so  soon  evacuated,  or  re- 
turned into  the  vena  cava,  it  is  necessary  that,  after 
the  great  discharge  is  abated,  a  slow  and  gradual  eva. 
cuation  should  continue,  until  the  womb  shall  be  con- 
tracted to  near  the  same  size  which  it  had  before  preg- 
nancy;  and  lo  this  it  attains  about  the  eighteenth  or 
twentieth  day  after  delivery,  though  the  period  is  dif- 
ferent in  different  women. 

When  the  large  vessels  are  emptied  immediately  after 
delivery,  the  discharge  frequently  ceases  for  several 
hours,  until  the  fluids  in  the  smaller  vessels  are  pro- 
pelled into  the  larger,  and  then  begins  to  flow  again, 
of  a  paler  colour. 

The  red  colour  of  the  lochia  commonly  continues  till 
the  fifth  day,  though  it  is  always  becoming  more  and 
more  serous  from  the  beginning  ;  but  about  the  fifth 
day,  it  flows  of  a  clear,  or  sometimes  (though  seldom) 
of  a  greenish  tint ;  for,  the  mouths  of  the  vessels 
growing  gradually  narrower  by  the  contraction  of  the 
uterus,  at  last  allow  the  serous  part  only  to  pass :  as 
for  the  greenish  hue,  it  is  supposed  to  proceed  from  a 
dissolution  of  the  cellular  or  cribiform  membrane  or 
mucus,  that  surrounded  the  surface  of  the  placenta 
and  chorion  ;  part  of  which,  being  left  in  the  uterus, 
becomes  livid,  decays,  and,  dissolving,  mixes  with  and 
tinctures  the  discharge  as  it  passes  along. 

Though  the  lochia,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
commonly  continue  till  the  eighteenth  or  twentieth 
day,  they  are  every  day  diminishing  in  quantity,  and 
soonest  cease  in  those  women  who  suckle  their  chil- 
dren, or  have  had  an  extraordinary  discharge  at  first ; 
but  the  colour,-  quantity,  and  duration,  ditler  in  dif- 
ferent women:  in  some  patients,  the  red  colour  dis- 
appears on  the  first  or  second  day  ;  and  in  others, 
though  rarely,  it  continues  more  or  less  to  the  end  of 
the  month.  The  evacuation  in  some  is  very  small,  in 
others  excessive;  in  one  woman  it  ceases  very  soon,  in 
another  flows  during  the  whole  month  ;  yet  all  of 
these  patients  shall  do  well. 

Some  allege,  that  this  discharge  from  the  uterus  is 
the  same  with  that  from  a  wound  of  a  large  surface  ; 
but  it  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  change 
«f  colour  and  diminution  of  quantity  proceed  from  the 

slow  coutiactiou  of  the  vessels  i  becauscj  previous  to 


pus,  there  must  have  been  inflammation  and  impost, 
hume,  but,  in  women  who  have  suddenly  died  after 
delivery,  no  wound  or  excoriation  have  appeared  upoiv 
the  inner  surface  of  the  womb,  which  is  sometimes 
found  altogether  smooth,  and  at  other  times  rough  and 
unequal,  oji  that  part  to  which  the  placenta  adhered. 
The  space  that  is  occupied  before  the  delivery,  from 
being  six  inches  in  diameter,  or  eighteen  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, will,.  Soon  after  the  birth,  be  contracted  to 
one  third  or  fourth  of  these  dimensions. 

The  lochia  may  produce  much  disorder  by  being  de- 
ficient or  redundant.  When  much  defective,  the  belly 
swells  ;  a  heavy  pain  is  felt  there  and  in  the  loins,  and 
sometimes  in  the  groins  also.  There  is  heat  arYd  pul- 
sation in  the  uterus,  which  produces  restlessness  and  a 
fever  ;  a  full,  bard  pulse,  pain  in  the  head  and  back, 
a  nausea,  sometimes  a  vomiting,  and  a  difficulty  of 
breathing.  The  face  looks  red  ;  the  eyes  are  painful ; 
the  rigors  of  acute  fever  come  on,  fainting,  cold 
sweats,  a  pulsation  and  heat  of  the  uterus.  The  lo- 
chia in  a  natural  case,  diminish  gradually  ;  but  some- 
times disappear  all  at  once,  in  the  morbid  suppression 
of  them.  Sometimes  a  delirium  comes  on,  which,  in. 
creasing,  oceasions  convulsions  and  death ;  or  the 
patient  loses  her  senses  and  continues  a  lunatic.  In 
suppressions  of  the  lochia  the  cause  must,  if  possible, 
be  discovered  and  removed  ;  but  in  many  cases,  na- 
ture herself  supplies  the  deficiency,  by  the  increase  of 
milk,  or  of  perspiration. 

A  redundance  of  the  lochia  may  proceed  from  debi- 
lity, a  bad  habit  of  body  in  the  patient,  or  from  fa- 
tigue in  labours  that  have  been  unskilfully  managed. 
The  treatment  will  therefore  depend  on  the  cause.  In 
other  respects  an  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  general 
health.  Decoctions  of  cinchona,  with  the  vitriolic 
acid  and  other  invigorating  remedies  are  usually  pre- 
scribed; with  a  proper  regulation  of  the  patient's  diet. 
Nervous  or  hysterical  affections  often  accompany  this 
state  ;  in  which  case  antispasmodics  are  usually  exhi- 
bited. The  treatment  directed  under  the  articles 
Milk-fever,  Pueuperai.-fever,  &c.  may  also  be  rc« 
quired  in  some  cases  of  irregularity  in  the  lochia. 

L0CII10RRH(E''A,  {?,oxtoppoia,  from  Xo^jiz,  and 
fjw,  to Jlozc)  ;  an  excessive  discharge  of  the  lochia. 

LOCKED- J  AW,  Trismus;  a  species  of  tetanus.. 
See  Tetanus. 

LOCULAME^'NTA,  or  i-oculi,  in  botany,  cells 
or  pockets.  The  internal  divisions  of  a  capsule,  ot 
other  dry  seed-vessel,  are  so  termed.  These  cells  in- 
close the  seeds,  and  are  different  in  number  in  diflercnt 
plants.  The  term  locuhts  is  also  sometimes  used  to  ex- 
press the  minute  divisions  in  some  species  of  anthercey 
which  contain  the  pollen. 

LOGWOOD.    See  Lignum  campechense. 

LO'HOCH,  or  loch,  an  Arabian  name  for  those 
forms  of  medicine  whieh  are  now  commonly  called 
Lambatives^  or  Lincfuses. 

LOMENTA^CEiE,  (from  lomenttm,  a,  colour  used 
by  painters),  in  botany,  the  name  of  (he  33d  order 
in  Linnasus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method,  con- 
sisting of  the  following  genera,  many  of  which  furnish- 
beautiful  tinctures  that  are  used  in_  dying  j  viz.  ade» 
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aanthcra,  bauhinia,  cacsalpina,  cassia,  ceratonia,  cer- 
cis,  glcditsia,  guilandina,  hsmatoxylon,  hymenaja, 
mimosa,  parkinsonia,  poinciana,  polygama. 

LONGEVITY,  the  protraction  ot  human  life  to 
an  unusual  period.  Of  this  suflicicnt  notice  has  been 
taken  in  the  article  Life.  It  is,  however,  a  subject 
by  no  means  of  mere  curiosity  and  speculation,  since 
an  examination  into  its  causes  may  enable  the  physi- 
cian to  suggest  ideas  of  great  importance  to  future 
ages.  The  mere  preservation  of  health  whilst  wc  live 
is  not  so  much  the  question  here,  as  the  preservation 
of  health  as  instrumental  to  a  prot7'acted  existence. 
The  desire  of  self-preservation,  and  of  protracting 
the  short  span  of  life,  is  so  intimately  interwoven  with 
our  constitution,  that  it  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the 
first  principles  of  our  nature,  and,  even  under  circum- 
stances of  pain  and  misery,  seldom  quits  us  till  the 
last  moments  of  our  being.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be 
no  less  our  duty  than  our  interest,  to  examine  minutely 
into  the  various  means  that  have  been  considered  as 
conducive  to  this  end  ;  and,  if  possible,  to  distinguish 
such  causes  as  are  essential  to  it,  from  those  which  are 
merely  accidental.  But  here  it  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  in  the  otherwise  accurate  and  circumstantial  his- 
tories of  the  lives  of  persons  remarkable  for  longevity, 
the  particulars  that  relate  to  their  diet,  regimen,  and 
the  use  of  the  non-naturals,  have  seldom  been  faith- 
fully handed  down  to  us  ;  and  without  these,  it  is 
impassible  to  draw  the  necessary  inferences.  It  is 
indeed  matter  of  astonishment,  that  physiologists 
and  philosophers  have  hitherto  paid  so  little  atten- 
tion to  longevity,  since  a  full  investigation  of  so 
interesting  a  subject,  could  not  but  prove  highly  use- 
ful to  mankind.  In  order  to  furnish  materials  for  a 
future  history  of  longevity,  the  bills  of  mortality 
throughout  the  kingdom  ought  first  to  be  revised,  and 
put  on  a  better  looting,  agreeably  to  the  scheme  of 
which  Manchester  and  Chester  have  long  given  a 
specimen  highly  worthy  of  imitation.  The  plan,  how- 
ever, might  be  further  improved,  with  very  little  trou- 
ble, by  adding  a  particular  account  of  the  diet  and 
regimen  of  every  person  who  dies  at  80  years  of  age 
or  upwards;  and  mentioning  whether  his  parents  were 
healthy,  long-lived  people,  &:c.  An  accurate  register, 
thus  established  throughout  theBritish  dominions, would 
be  productive  of  many  importaiit  advantages  in  society, 
not  only  in  a  medical  and  philosophical,  but  also  in  a 
political  and  moral  view. 

Longevity,  of  course,  will  essentially  depend  on  a 
proper  attention  to  the  non-naturals,  and  on  all  the 
circumstances  which  tend  to  preserve  invariably  that 
proper  balance  of  the  constitutional  powers  which  con- 
stitutes health.    See  Health,  and  Non-naturai.s. 

LONGI'SSIMUS  DO'RSI,  a  muscle  of  the  back. 
It  is  somewhat  thicker  than  the  sacro-lumbalis,  yet 
greatly  resembles  it  in  shape  and  extent,  and  arises, 
in  common  with  that  muscle,  between  it  and  the  spine. 
It  ascends  upwards  along  the  spine,  and  is  inserted  by 
small  double  tendons  into  the  posterior  and  inferior 
part  of  all  the  transverse  processes  ol  the  vertebra?  of 
the  back,  and  sometimes  of  the  last  vertebra  of  the 
Beck.    FrotQ  its  outside  it  sends  off  several  bundles  of 


fleshy  fibres,  interspersed  with  a  few  tendinous  fils*. 
ments,  which  are  usually  inserted  into  the  lower  edge 
of  the  ten  uppermost  ribs,  not  far  from  the  tubercles. 
Towards  the  upper  part  of  this  muscle  there  is  a  broad 
and  thin  portion  of  tlesh,  which  crosses  and  closely 
adheres  to  the  fibres  of  the  longissimus  dorsi.  This 
arises  from  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  five  or  six  uppermost  vertebra; 
of  the  back,  by  as  many  tendinous  origins ;  and  is 
usually  inserted,  by  six  tendinous  and  fleshy  slips,  into 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  six  inferior  vertebra?  of 
the  neck.  This  portion  of  muscular  fibres  is  described 
by  Winslow  and  Albinus  as  a  distinct  muscle.  The  for- 
mer names  it  transversulis  major  colli,  and  the  latter 
transversalis  cervicis.  But  its  fibres  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  those  of  the  longissimus  dorsi,  that  it 
may  very  properly  be  considered  as  an  appendage  to  it. 
This  muscle  extends  the  vertebrje  of  the  back,  and 
keeps  the  trunk  of  the  body  erect.  By  means  of  it| 
appendage  it  likewise  serves  to  turn  the  neck  obliquely 
backwards,  and  a  little  to  cither  side. 

LONGITUDINAL  SINUS;  a  sinus  of  the  brain. 
It  is  a  triangular  canal,  that  proceeds  in  the  falciform 
process  of  the  dura  mater,  immediately  under  the  bones 
of  the  skull,  from  the  crista  galli  to  the  tentorium, 
where  it  branches  into  the  lateral  sinusses.  This  sinus 
has  a  number  of  trabecula?  or  fibres  crossing  it.  Its 
use  is  to  receive  the  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  y'ln 
mater,  and  convey  it  into  the  lateral  sinusses,  to  be 
carried,  through  the  internal  jugulaas,  to  the  heart. 

LONGUS  CO^LLI ;  a  muscle,  which  is  situated 
close  to  the  anterior  and  lateral  part  of  the  vertebrae 
of  the  neck.  It  is  of  tolerable  size,  and  its  outer 
edge  is  in  part  covered  by  the  rectus  internus  major. 
It  arises  tendinous  and  lleshy  within  the  thorax,  trom 
the  bodies  of  the  three  superior  vertebrae  of  the  back,, 
laterally;  from  the  bottom  and  fore  point  of  the  trans, 
verse  processes  of  the  first  and  second  vertebra;  of  the 
back,  and  of  the  Inst  vertcb/a  of  the  neck  :  and  like- 
wise from  the  upper  and  anterior  parts  of  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  and  third 
vertebrae  of  the  neck,  by  as  many  small  distinct  ten- 
dons ;  and  is  inserted  tenxliaous  into  the  fore  part  of 
the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck,  near  its  fellow.  This 
muscle,  when  it  a.cts  singly,  moves  the  neck  to  one 
side  ;  but,  when  both  act,  the  neck  is  broug^ht  gradu- 
ally forwards. 

LONFCERA  DIERYFLLA;  the  systematic  name 
of  a  species  of  honeysuckle.    See  Dieuvii.l \. 

LONFCERA  PERICLIME'NUM,  the  common 
honeysuckle.  This  plant  was  formerly,  used  in  the 
cure  of  the  asthma;  and  topically  for  cleansing  foul 
ulcers,  and  removing  diseases  of  the  skiru  Modern 
practice,  however,  rejects  it. 

LOO.L,  a  vessel  made  to  receive  the  washings  of 
ores  of  metals.  The  heavier  or  more  metalline  parts  of 
the-  ores  remain  in  the  trough  in  which  they  are  washed  ; 
the  lighter  and  more  earthy  run  off  with  the  water,  but 
settle  in  the  lool.  « 

LO'PEZIANA  RADIX,  or  Radix  ludica  lope-i. 
ana;  the  root  of  an  unknown  tree,  growing,  accord.^ 
ing  to  some  authors,  at  Goa,    It  is  met  with,  in  pieces- 
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of  different  tTikkncss,  some  of  two  inches  in  diameter 
or  more.  The  woody  part  is  ivhitish,  and  very  light; 
sotier,  more  spongy,  and  whiter  next  the  bark,  in- 
cluding a  denser,  somewhat  rcddisii,  medullary  part. 
The  bark  is  rough,  v/rinkled,  brown,  soft,  and,  as  it 
Mere,  v,oolly :  prc'.ty  thick,  covered  with  a  thin  paler 
cuticle.  Neither  the' woody  nor  cortical  part  has  any 
remarkable  smell  or  (aste,  nor  any  appearance  of  re- 
sinous matter.  'J'his  medicine  has  been  described  as 
remarkably  efiectual  in  stopping  colliquative  diarrhoeas 
wliich  had  resisted  other  remedies.  Those  attending 
the  last  stage  of  phthisis  were  particularly  relieved  by 
its  use.  It  seemed  to  act,  not  by  an  astringent  power, 
but  by  a  facultj^  of  restraining  and  appeasing  spasmodic 
and  inordinate  motions  of  the  intestines.  The  cele- 
brated Gaubius,.  who  gives  this  account,  compares  its 
action  to  that  of  siinarouba,  but  thinks  it  a  more  effica- 
cious medicine. 

LO'FEZ  ROOT.    See  Lopemana  radix. 

LO'FEZ  IWDICA  RADIX.  See  Lopeztana  radix. 

LOPHA'DIA,  or  Lophia,  (of  the  Gr.  XopaSia, 
or  \0(pia),  ancient  names  for  the  first  vertebrae  of  the 
back.  Lophia  also  sometimes  signifies  the  upper  part 
of  the  back  of  the  neck. 

LO'RICA,  (of  the  hat.  lorica,  to  crust  over)  ;  in 
chemistry,  the  covering  a  glass  or  earthen  vessel  with 
a  coat  or  crust  of  a  matter  able  to  resist  the  fire,  to 
prevent  its  breaking  in  an  opemtion  that  requires  great 
Tiolence  of  heat.    Sec  Crucible. 

LOTION,  in  pharmacy,  a  form  of  medicine,  com- 
pounded of  aqueous  liquids,  used  to  wash  any  part 
with,  or  to  apply  on  linen  rags. 

LOVAGE.    See  Levisticum. 

LOVE-APPLE  ;  the  fruit  of  the  Solanum  ly coper- 
siaim.  Linn.  This  is  much  used  by  the  Portuguese 
and  the  Spaniards,  as  an  ingredient  in  their  soups  and 
sauces.  It  is  deemed  cooling  and  nutritive,  but  has 
no  material  qualities  as  a  medicine. 

LOWER  ('Richard),  an  eminent  English  physiciaij 
in  the  17th  century,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  and  edu- 
cated at  Westminster-school  and  Oxford.  He  in- 
structed Dr.  Willis  in  some  parts  of  anatomy,  especi- 
ally when  the  latter  was  writing  his  "  Cerebri  Anato. 
mia."  In  1674,  they  discovered  the  medicinal  waters 
at  Ashop  in  Northamptonshire  ;  which,  upon  their 
recommendation,  became  very  much  frequented.  In 
1666  he  followed  Dr.  Willis  to  London,  practised 
physic  under  him,  and  became  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  In  1669 
he  published  his  "•  Tractatus  de  corde and,  after  the 
death  of  Dr.  Willis,  in  1675,  he  was  esteemed  the 
most  eminent  physician  in  London.  "  Upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Popish  plot  in  1678,"  says  Mr.  Wood, 
in  his  Athence  Oxoniemes^  "  he  closed  with  the  Whigs, 
suppo  ing  that  party  would  carry  all  before  them ;  but, 
being  mistaken,  he  lost  his  credit  and  practice."  He 
died  in  1691. 

LOZENGE.    See  Tiiocmscus. 

LUCID  INTERVALS,  the  accidental  or  regular 
periods  of  intermission,  in  which  the  fits  of  mental 
derangement  leave  lunatic  persons  or  maniacs.  See 


LU'ES,  (from  Xyw,  to  dissolve.,  because  it  produces 
dissolution) ;  a  plague,  or  pestilential  disease  of  aivy 
kind. 

LU'ES  VENE'REA,  (from  Venus,  because  propa- 
gated by  venery)  ;  the  plague  of  Fenus,  or  venereal 
disease.  Dr.  Cullen  names  '\t  Syphilis,  and  places  it  as 
a  genus  in  the  Class  Cachexiw,  and  Order  Iryipetigines, 
He  defines- it  a  contagious  disease,  arising  after  impure 
coition,  and  a  disease  of  the  genitals ;  ulcers  of  the 
throat;  corymbose  papulae  of  the  skin,  particularly 
at  the  margin  of  the  hairy  scalp,  running  in  scabs  and 
scabby  ulcers ;  pain  in  the  bones,  and  exostoses ; 
of  which  he  allows  only  one  species. 

It  is  the  Aphrodisius  morbus.  Morbus  Gallicus,  In. 
dicus,  vel Neapolitanus,  of  authors;  vulgarly  called  the 
pox.  Astruc  says  it  was  brought  from  the  Spanish 
West  Indies  intoSpain  in  1493.  In  1494  it  was  carried 
from  Spain  to  Italy;  in  1495  it  was  propagated  both 
in  Naples  and  France  ;  and  from  these  last  countries, 
all  Europe  was  at  length  infected.  That  this  disorder 
wasunlgaown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  appears  from 
their  absolute  silence  concerning-  it.  All  physicians 
who  lived  at  the  time  when  it  appeared  first  in  Europe 
unanimously  declare  their  ignorance  of  it ;  farther  than 
that  it  was  brought  into  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  The  first  instances  of  the  disease  upon 
record,  as  being  imported  from  America,  we  lind  in  the 
writings  of  one  Boyle,  a  Benedictine  monk,  and  in 
Peter  Margarif,  a  noble  Catalonian,  in  1494.  The 
origin  of  this  disease,  however,  is  traced  much  higher, 
even  from  the  year  1193,  by  Dr  .Sw  ediaur. 

The  syphilitic  virus  is  conveyed  into  the  constitution 
by'the  lymphatics.  If  the  infection  is  received  by  the  pe- 
nis, by  means  of  the  absorbents,  or  sometimes  in  conse- 
quence of  mere  irritation,  and  without  any  actual  conta- 
minalion  of  the  virus,  a.bubo  happens  in  the  groin;  for 
the  lymphatics  of  the  genitals  pass  through  the  inguinal 
glands.  If  the  hand  be  infected,  the  axilla  will  be  fhe 
seat  of  the  bubo,  for  the  same  reason  ;  and  if  at  the 
lips,  the  glands  in  the  neck  will  inilame.  This  disease 
never  affects  the  ^viscera  but  it  attacks  the  bones;  and 
chiefly  those  that  lie  nearest  the  surface.  Any  bone  in 
the  body  may  be  injured  by  it,  though  most  commonly 
it  is  seated  in  the  shin  bones,  the  os  frontis,  clavicles, 
the  bones  of  the  arm  near  the  joints  of  the  elbows,  and 
sometimes  the  ribs.  Some  external  glands,  as  those  of 
the  palate,  nose,  skin,  &c.  are  also  apt  to  be  afiected 
by  it. 

This  disease  is  alyrays  propagaied  by  contagion.  The 
venereal  matter  must  be  applied  in  a  fluid  state,  either 
to  some  part  where  the  mucus  is  very  soft,  as  it  is  in 
the  parts  of  generation,  &c.  or  to  a  wound  or  ulcer, 
from  whence  it  is  carried  into  the  constitution  by  the 
absorbents.  That  it  may  be  given  to  a  child  from  its 
mother  during  her  pregnancy,  and  to  a  child  during 
its  sucking  the  nurse,  arc  facts  which  authors  have  as-' 
serted,  though  Mr.  Hunter  thinks  not  upon  very  clear 
grounds  ;  if  we  except,  in  the  latter  case,  the  exist- 
ence of  venereal  ulceration  on  the  breast  or  nipple. 
The  venereal  matter  almost  always  occasions  a  conver- 
sion of  the  mucus  of  the  part,  or  of  the  fluids  of  the 
ulcer  or  wound,  into  a  matter  similar  to  itself;  and 
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when  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  thus  produced,  it 
brings  on  an  inflammation  in  (he  part,  affects  the 
neighbouring  glands,  and  is  afterwards  sometimes  ab- 
sorbed into  the  system.  The  first  symptom  of  the  di. 
sease  therefore  appears  in  the  part  where  infection  was 
received,  at  least  in  most  instances. 

Though  lues  venerea  may  be  produced  by  any  mode 
•whatever  in  which  the  virus  can  be  conveyed  into  the 
system ;  yet  the  most  common  source  from  whence  it 
is  received  is  from  a  previous  chancre  situated  on  the 
genital  organs.  (See  Chancre).  A  bubo  sometimes 
succeeds  (see  Bubo);  and  when  the  disease  has  existed 
long,  ulcers  form  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  as  in 
the  throat,  occasioning  hoarseness,  or  perhaps  a  deaf- 
ness, from  their  situation  on  the  orifice  of  the  Eusta- 
chian  tube  :  or  if  these  ulcers  are  very  virulent,  they 
eat  through  to  the  bone,  and,  soon  after  destroying  it, 
a  passage  is  formed  from  the  mouth  to  tlie  nose.  Ulcers 
arc  also  formed  in  the  skin  ;  beginning  v/ith  a  purplish 
spot  or  brewn  scab.  When  ulcers  from  this  cause 
happen  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  soles  of  the 
fdet,  behind  the  ears,  about  the  anus,  or  the  insides 
of  the  lips,  they  have  the  appearance  of  fissures ;  they 
ooze  out  a  thin  matter,  and  are  attended  with  great 
soreness  and  pain.  The  scurf  and  scab  with  which  these 
ulcers  begin,  are  of  a  yellowish  colour,  inclining  to 
brown,  like  the  honey. comb.  It  appears  on  several 
parts  of  the  body,  by  which  circumstance  these  ulcers 
may  be  distinguished  from  all  others.  Sometimes  they 
are  broad,  resembling  the  descriptions  given  of  the  le- 
prosy by  some  writers  ;  and  the  more  this  scurf  spreads 
the  easier  the  pafient  becomes.  All  these  venereal 
erupfions  are  small,  and  most  frequently  are  formed 
on  the  temples  or  other  parts  of  the  head,  and  when 
they  scale  off,  they  leave  a  mark  nearly  of  a  chocolate 
colour  behind  them.  The  venereal  matter  fixing  on 
the  eyes,  produces  an  ophthalmia,  and  sometimes  a 
loss  of  sight :  falling  on  the  ears,  a  deafness,  and  a 
caries  of  the  bones  take  place.  It  very  often  happens 
that  the  periosteum  is  affected,  and  when  the  patient 
begins  to  grow  warm  in  bed,  violent  pains  are  excited. 
These  pains  are  seated  in  the  head  and  in  the  middle 
part  of  the  bones  of  the  limbs.  In  the  morning  they 
abate,  and  during  the  day  are  rarely  troublesome. 

Sometimes  the  periosteum  thickens  and  becomes 
hard ;  forming  thole  tumors  which  arc  called  nodes. 
Excrescences  also  arise  on  the  glans  penis,  prepuce, 
anus,  labia  pudendi,  &c.  but  these  are  seldom  painful. 
Various  other  symptoms  appear,  when  no  means  have 
been  used  to  check  the  progress- of  the  disorder;  but 
,(he  most  formidable  are  those  atiomalous  ulcers  and 
other  affections,  which,  though  arising  out  of  the  ve- 
nereal disease,  are  not  curable  by  the  same  means. 

The  local  and  constitutional  forms  of  the  venereal  di- 
sease, Mr.  Hunter  says,  never  interfere  with  each  other. 
He  observes,  when  treating  of  the  gonorrhoea  and  chan- 
cre, that  these  do  not  interfere,  when  occurring  in  the 
same  person,  the  one  neither  increasing  the  symptoms, 
Bor  retai  ding  the  cure,  of  the  other.  It  may  also  be  ob- 
served, that  the  chancre  or  gonorrhoea  and  the  constitu- 
tional form  of  the  disease  meeting  in  ihe  same  person  do 
not  interfere  with  each  other,  either  in  their  symptoms  or. 


cure ;  therefore  a  man  may  have  any  one  of  the  kinds, 
and  then  get  another  without  increasing  the  first,  or 
having  the  last  increased  by  the  first. 

"  To  explain  these  cfiects  more  fully,"  says  Mr. 
Hunter,  "  if  a  man  has  a  gonorrhoea,  and  a  chancre 
appears  some  days  after,  the  chancre  does  not  either 
increase  or  diminish  the  gonorrhoea.  Again,  if  a  man 
has  cither  a  gonorrhoea,  a  chancre,  or  both,  and  a 
lues  venerea  ensue  in  consequence  of  either  of  these, 
neither  the  gonorrhoea  nor  chancre  is  affected  by  it. 
If  a  man  has  a  lues  venerea  and  gets  either  a  gonorr- 
hoea, or  chancre,  or  both,  neither  of  them  affects  the 
lues  venerea,  nor  are  their  symptoms  the  worse.  Nor 
is  the  cure  of  either  singly,  retarded  by  the  presence  of 
the  other;  for  a  gonorrhoea  is  as  easily  cured  when 
there  are  chancres,  as  when  thei-e  are  none,  evea 
although  the  chancres  are  not  attempted  to  be  cured  ; 
and  a  chancre  may  be  cured  locally,  independent  of  tlifr 
gonorrhoea.  Further,  a  gonorrhoea,  chancre,  or  both, 
may  be  as  easily  cured,  when  the  constitution  is  poxed, 
either  by  them,  or  previous  to  their  appearance,  as 
when  the  person  is  in  perfect  health  ;  but  the  chancre 
has  this  advantage,  that  the  constitution  cannot  be 
cured  without  its  being  likewise  cured." 

The  gonorrhoea  and  chancre  indeed  so  far  influence 
one  another,  as  the  one  can  be,  in  some  degree,  a  cause 
of  prevention  of  the  other  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this 
circumstance  does  not  assist  in  the  cure  of  either,  yet 
Mr.  Hunter  conceives  it  might,  each  acting  as  a  deri- 
vator to  the  other,  without  increasing  its  own  specific 
mode  of  action. 

In  his  account  of  the  phenomena  of  the  lues  venerea, 
Mr.  Hunter  reduces  them  to  the  following  heads  :  He 
says,  1.  That  most  parts,  if  not  all,  that  are  affected 
in  the  lues  venerea,  are  affected  with  the  venereal  irri- 
tation at  the  same  time.  2.  The  parts  exposed  to  cold 
are  the  first  that  take  on  the  vcne;  eal  action  ;  then  the 
deeper  seated  parts,  according  to  their  susceptibility 
for  such  action.  3.  The  venereal  disposition, ,  when 
once  formed  in  a  part,  must  necessarily  go  on  to  form 
the  venereal  action.  4.  That  all  parts  of  the  body 
under  such  disposition,  do  not  run  into  action  equally 
fast,  some  requiring  S'ix  or  eight  weeks,  others  as 
many  months.  5.  In  the  parts  that  come  first  into 
action  the  disease  goes  on  increasing  without  wearing 
itself  out,  while  those  that  are  second  in  time  follow 
the  same  course.  6.  Mercury  hinders  a  disposition, 
from  forming,  or  in  other  words,  prevents  contami- 
nation. 7.  Mercury  does  not  destroy  a  disposition 
already  formed.  8.  Mercury  hinders  the  action  from 
taking  place  although  the  disposition  be  formed.  9, 
The  effect  of  mercury  is  to  cure  the  action. 

These  principles  being  established,  the  facts  respect- 
ing the  cure  are  easily  accounted  for,  and  the  several; 
modes  in  which  this  specific  is  exhibited  with  thalr 
view,  come  next  under  consideration. 

A  lues  venera  is  the  effect  of  the  poison  which  has 
circulated  in  the  blooa  till  it  has  irritated  parts  so  as 
to  give  them  a  venereal  disposition,,  which  parts  sooner 
or  later  assume  the  venereal  action,  according  to  the 
order  of  their  susceptibility.  When  this  matter  is 
circulating,  Mr,  Hunter  supposes  certain  jjaris  to 
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jrrihitcd  by  it,  and  that  a  number  of  other  parts 
escape,  as  is  evicUnlly  the  ca^e  with  the  chancre;  for 
in  tlio  case  of  a  chancre  the  whole  ghuids,  prepuce, 
and  skill  of  the  penis,  have  had  the  matter  applied 
to  them,  yet  only  one  or  more  parts  are  contami- 
nated by  it.   All  the  others  escape;  and  we  often  see, 
M  iien  the  parts  contaminated  assume  the  action,  it  is 
confined  to   them  without  alTcctiiig  other  pai-ts,  al- 
though the  di^^ease  be  allowed  to  go  on  for  a  consider- 
able time  without  any  attempt  to  a  ciir.-. :  and  also  it' 
these  parts  are  imperfectly  cured,  the  disease  returns 
only  in  them  ;  therefore  these  cll'ects,  although  arising 
from  tnc  constitution,  are  in  themselves  entirely  local, 
similar  to  the  gonorrhoea  and  chancre,  and  like  them 
may  be  cured  locally;  and,  tlie  person  may  still  con- 
tinue to  have  the  lues  venerea,  although  not  in  these, 
yet  in  other  parts,  because  there  may  be  many  other 
parts  in  the  same  body  that  are  under  the  venereal 
disposition,  although  they  may  not  yet  have  assumed 
the  venereal  action.    To  cure  the  local  and  visible  ef- 
fects of  the  disease,  we  must  attack  it  through  that 
medium  by  which  it  was  communicated,  that  is,  the 
"blood  ;  without  however  considering  the  blood  itself 
as  a  diseased  part,  or  containiag  the  poison,  but  as 
the  vehicle  of  our  medicine  which  will  be  carried  by 
it  to  every  part  of  the  body  where  the  poison  was 
carried,  and  in  its  course  will  act  upon  the  diseased 
solids.    This  practice  must  be  continued  some  time 
after  all  symptoms  have  disappeared  ;  for  the  venereal 
action  may  to  appearance  be  stopped,  and  symptoms 
disappear,  and  yet  all  return  again,  the  venereal  action 
not  Ijeing  completely  destroyed.     If  the  medicine 
were  also  a  cure  for  the  disposition  in  the  parts  second 
in  Older,  and  could  prevent  their  coming  into  action, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  continue  it  somewhat  longer 
on  their  account ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  for  the  vi- 
sible effects,  symptoms,  or  appearances,  in  the  first 
order  of  parts,  give  way  to  the  treatment,  while  the 
parts  that  have  only  acquired  the  disposition,  and  are 
still  inactive,  afterwards  assume  the  action  and  con- 
tinue the  disease.    This  deceives  the  surgeon,  and 
leaves  the  ground-work  for  a  second  set  of  local  effects  in 
the  parts  second  in  order;  but  Mr.  Hunter  asserts  that 
■what  will  cure  an  artion  will  not  cure  a  disposition  ; 
if  so,  we  should  push  our  medicine  no  further  than 
the  cure  of  the  visible  effects  of  the  poison,  and  allow 
whatever  parts  may  be  contaminated  to  come  into  ac- 
tion afterwards. 

The  parts  that  first  assume  the  venereal  action  are 
easiest  to  cure  ;  and  Mr.  Hunter  suspected  that  those 
effects  of  the  disease  being  external,  were  in  some  de- 
gree assisted  in  their  cure,  by  the  local  action  of  the 
medicine,  which  evidently  passes  off  through  those 
parts. 

When  the  disease  has  attacked  the  parte  second  in 
order  of  susceptibility,  it  generally  happens  that  they 
are  more  difficult  of  cure  than  the  former ;  therefore 
when  they  appear  at  the  same  time  with  the  former, 
and  are  cured,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  first  will  be 
also  cured.  From  hence,  as  it  would  appear  that  the 
parts  most  susceptible  of  the  disease  arc  also  easiest  of 
cure,  it  fellows  that  the  parts  least  susceptible  of  the 


disease  arc  also  most  difficult  of  cure  :  and  Mf.  Ilutl. 
ter  believes,  that  this  is  seldom  if  ever  reversed, 
therefore  those  second  in  order  of  susceptibility  have 
this  advantage,  that  we  have  the  local  complaint's  for 
our  guide  to  judge  of  the  whole;  and  in  such  we  have 
only  to  continue  the  treatment  till  they  all  vanish,  be. 
ing  certain  that  the  cure  of  the  first,  if  there  are  any, 
will  be  involved  in  those  of  the  second. 

As  the  second  arc  attended  with  more  tumefactiotl 
or  swelling  than  the  first,  it  becomes  a  question, 
whether  the  mercurial  course  should  be  continued  till 
the  whole  has  subsided.  There  can  be  no  occasion 
for  continuing  the  course  longer  than  the  destrucfioii 
of  the  venereal  action  ;  but  this  effect  of  mercury, 
unfortunately,  is  not  easily  known,  therefore  it  will 
be  necessary  to  pursue  the  method  of  cure  till  the  np. 
pearances  become  stationary,  and  probably  a  littla. 
longer,  to  destroy  the  whole  action  of  the  disease. 

In  the  lues  venerea,  mercury  is  the  great  specific, 
(See  Mercury),  and  hardly  arty  thing  else  is  to  be 
depended  upon.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  al- 
ways consider  well  the  effects  of  the  medicine,  both 
on  the  constitution  at  large,  and  the  disease  for  w  hick 
it  is  given.  The  effects  of  mercury  on  a  constitution, 
will  always  be  as  the  quantity  of  mercury  iu  that  con- 
stitution ;  and  when  the  same  quantity  affects  one  con- 
stitution more  than  another,  it  is  in  the  proportion  of 
the  irritability  of  that  constitution,  to  the  powers  of 
mercury,  entirely  independent  of  any  particular  pre- 
paration, or  any  particular  mode  of  giving  it. 

With  regard  to  the  preparations  of  the  medicine, 
and  the  modes  of  applying  it,  we  are  to  consider  two 
things :  first,  the  preparation  and  jnode  that  is  at- 
tended with  the  least  trouble  or  inconvenience ;  and 
secondly,  the  preparation  and  mode  of  administering 
it  that  most  readily  conveys  the  necessary  quantity 
into  the  constitution.  Mercury  acts  on  all  parts  of 
the  human  machine,  cures  those  which  are  diseased,  af- 
fecting but  little  those  that  are  sound.  It  is  carried  into 
the  constitution  in  the  same  way  as  other  substances  ; 
cither  externally  by  the  skin,  or  internally  by  its  ab- 
sorption from  the  surfaces  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It 
cannot  however  in  all  cases  be  taken  into  the  constitu- 
tion in  both  ways  ;  for  sometimes  the  absorbents  on  the 
skin  will  not  readily  receive  it ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  sometimes  happens,  that  the  internal  ab- 
sorbents will  not  take  it  up,  or  at  least  no  effect  is 
produced  either  upon  the  disease  or  constitution  by 
mercury.  In  such  cases,  Mr.  Hunter  says,  it  is  right 
to  try  all  the  different  preparations  ;  for  it  will  some- 
times happen  that  one  preparation  will  succeed  better 
than  another.  Some  surfaces  also  absorb  this  medicine 
better  than  others ;  and  most  probably  that  of  the 
bowels  is  the  best.  We  find,  however,  that,  in  many 
patients,  tJie  bowels  can  hardly  bear  mercury  at  all, 
therefore  it  is  to  be  given  in  the  mildest  form  possible  ; 
also  joined  with  opium,  or  such  other  medicines  as 
will  lessen  or  correct  its  violent  local  effects,  w  ithout 
detriment  to  its  specific  action. 

In  general  the  external  method  by  inunction,  or 
fumigation  (See  Fcmication),  is  preferable  to  the  in- 
temalj  because  the  skin  is  not  nearly  sa  essential  to 
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life  as  the  sfomacli.  In  this  way  it  also  injure?  the 
constitution  much  less ;  for  the  many  courses  of  naer- 
cury  which  are  sometimes  found  absolutely  nece.«ary, 
would  kill  the  patient  if  taken  by  the  stomach.  Many 
preparations  hiive  been  in-vcntcd  :  but  any  one  that 
produces  an  efiect  different  from  the  specific,  such  as 
sweating  or  an  increased  discharge  of  urine,  must  be 
supposed  either  not  to  act  as  mercury,  or  the  sub- 
stance with  wluch  it  is  compounded  produces  this  ef- 
fect ;  but  if  its  peculiar  effects  are  less  than  usual,  we 
may  suspect  that  the  mercury  is  acting  not  entirely  as 
it  ought. 

Mercury,  like   many  other  medicines,    has  two 
effects,  one  upon  the  constitution  and  particular  parts, 
which  is  according  to  its  mode  of  irritation,  inde- 
pendent of  any  disease  whatever :  the  other  is,  its 
specific  effects  upon  a  diseased  action  of  the  whole 
i>ody,  or  of  parts,  whatever  the  disease  be,  and  which 
eiVects  are  only  known  by  the  disease  gradually  dis- 
appearing.   The  first  becomes  an  object  of  consider- 
ation for  the  surgeon,  as  it  is  in  some  measure  by 
tkem  he  is  to  be  guided  in  giving  this  medicine,  so  as 
to  have  its  specific  effects  suthcient  for  the  cure  of  the 
disease.     The   part  upon  which   mercury  is  most 
likely  to  fall,  is  the  mouth-  and  INIr.  Hunter  says  we 
are  not  possessed  of  any  means  either  of  driving  it 
tiiither,  or  of  preventing  it  from  attacking  (hat  part. 
,  In  giving  ntcrcurj;  in  the  lues  venerea,  the  first  at- 
Ikiution  should  be  to  the  quantity,  and  its  visible cUVcts 
in  a  given  time ;  which  when  brought  to  a  proper  pilch, 
are  only  to  be  kept  up,  and  the  decline  of  the  disease 
to  be  watched  :  for  by  this  we  judge  of  the  invisible 
or  specific  effects  of  the  medicine,  which  will  often 
inform  us  that  some  variation  in  the  quantity  may  be 
necessary.    The  visible  ellects  arc  of  tw  o  kinds,  the 
one  on  the  constitution,  the  other  on  some  parts  ca- 
pable of  secretion.   In  the  first  it  produces  irritability, 
making  it  more  susceptible  of  all  impressions.  It 
quickens  the  pulse,  increasing  its  hardness,  so  as  to 
produce  a  kind  of  temporary  fever  :  but  in  many  con- 
stitutions, it  exceeds  this,  acting  as  it  were  as  a  poi- 
son.   In  some  it  produces  a  kind  of  hectic  fever,  that 
is,  a  small  quick  ])ulse,  lo?s  of  appetite,  restlessness, 
want  of  sleep,  and  a  sallow  complexion,  with  a  num- 
ber-of  consequent  symptoms ;  but  after  the  patient  is 
a  little  accustomed  to  the  use  of  it,  these  constitu- 
tional effects  commonly  abate. 

JVlei'cury  often  produces  pains  like  those  of  the  rheu- 
matism, and  also  nodes,  which  are  of  a  scrofulous 
nature.:  heuce  it  has  been  accused  of  affecting  the 
boucs,  "  lurking  m  them,"  as  authors  have  expressed 
it;  but  all  this  is  visionary  iu  the  extreme. 

Various  are  the  preparations  of  mercury  recom- 
mended  for  internal  use,  while  practitioners  have  ge- 
Kcrally  been  satisfied  with  but  one  for  external  appli- 
cation. Every  pracfiticmer  finds  some  one  of  the 
preparations  answering  better,  to  appearance,  in  some 
oii.e  case  than  another,  which  casts  the  balance  in  fa- 
ro ur  of  that  medicine  in  his  mind;  or  otlicrs,  finding 
the  bad  eliect*  of  a  parlicular  preparation  at  some  one 
time,  ha. e  generally  coudcnuicd  that  preparation  ;  not 
Vox..  11. 


fo  mention  that  deceit  Js  often  practised  In  the  cure  of 
this  disease.  One  would  naturally  suppose  that  the 
simplest  preparation  is  the  best,  that  which  is  easiest 
dissolved  in  the  animal  juices,  does  least  mischief  to 
the  stomach,  or  general  health,  and  is  least  disturbed 
or  hindered  in  its  operations.  For  we  can  hardly  sup- 
pose that  any  substance  joined  with  mercury,  which 
alters  either  its  chemical  or  mechanical  properties  out 
of  the  body,  can  add  to  its  power  in  the  body  ;  except  a, 
substance  which  had  a  similar  power  when  acting  alone. 
The  preference  generally  given  to  ung.  hydrarg.  shows 
this  ;  and  if  Me  could  lind  a  preparation  still  more 
simple  than  the  ointment,  that  preparation  should  be 
used  in  preference  to  the  crude  mercury. 

Formerly  it  was  held  as  a  rule,  that  a  salivaiion 
ought  to  be  raised,  and  a  great  discharge  excited. 
But  this  is  now  found  to  be  unnecessarv:  for  xs  we 
have  shewn  that  mercury  acts  by  its  specific  power 
over  the  venereal  virus,  all  that  is  required  is  to  throw 
in  a  suflicient  quantity  for  this  purpose  ;  and  if  it  can 
be  diverted  from  the  salivary  glands  so  much  the  better, 
since  the  ineonvenienees  attending  a  spitting  are  such 
as  we  should  always  wish  to  avoid.  To  accommodate 
the  inexperienced  practitioner,  we  add  some  of  the  most 
approved  formula:; ;  beginning  with  the  Pil-  hydrarg,  of 
the  Londou college: 

R  Ilydrargyri  purificafl, 

Extract!  glycyrrliirce,   mellls  crassitudlnem 

habentls,  sing.  jij. 
Cllycyrrhizie  in  tenuem  pulverem  triti  ^j. 
The  quicksilver  being  divided  by  triture  with  tlie  ex- 
tract, the  powdered  liquorice  is  to  be  added. 

The  late  Dr.  Kirkland  employed  the  following^  ua- 
der  the  name  of  the  quicksilver  inlli 

Be  Hydrargyri  purificafi  gj. 

Mucilaginis  ar'abici  g^ummi  5iij. 
Amyli  in  pulveiem  triti  q.  s. 
Fiant  piluh.c  cxx.   Dosis  j.  ad  jij.  mane  et  nocte. 

Dr.  Fordyce  directs  the  following : 

R  Ilydrargyri  3), 

Terebirith.  venet.  |^iss. 
Terantur  simul,  quamdiu  guttula  h,ydrargyri  appa- 
r.'at,  addendo  guttas  aliquot  olei  terebintlaiuaj,  si 
opus  sit. 

D-e;n  cum.  q.  s.  pulv.  glycyr.  fiant  pilulos  Ixxx.  cap. 
j.  vel  ij.  mane  ct  vesp. 

R  llydrarg.  jnirif.  gr.  y. 
Sacchari  non  purif.  9j, 
Cons;  cynosb.  q.  s. 
Fiat  bc)lus  onmi  nocte  semendus. 
The  quicksilver  and  mucilage  are  to  be  rubbed  toge- 
ther, and  (he  starch  added  by  little  and  tittle,  till 
the  globules  are  extinguished,  and  the  whole  forms 
Oiie  uniform  mass.     The  process,  conducted  in  this 
way,  is  much  more  expeditious  than  the  foregoing. 

V  y 
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and  there  is  less  chance  of  the  revmfication  of  the 
quicksilver.  Four  grains  of  mercury  are  contained 
in  each  pill, 

R  Hydrargyri  purif.  gr.  x. 
Cons,  rosae  rub.  3j. 
Tere  simul  donee  globuli  visum  cffugcrint,  et  fiat 
bolus  hora  somni  sumendus. 

Mercury,  combined  with  the  mineral  acids,  has 
its  activity  prodigiously  increased :  hence  the  great 
variety  of  chemical  preparations  of  this  kind  which 
have  been  contrived.  All  have  been  found  capable  of 
curing  the  disease,  though  by  no  means  with  uniform 
facility.  On  the  contrary,  as  has  been  observed  above, 
it  is  often  a  matter  of  indispensable  necessity  to  change 
the  preparation  employed,  for  some  other ;  and  this 
should  put  us  on  our  guard,  not  to  persist  obstinately 
in  the  use  of  any  one  preparation,  merely  because  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  succeed  with  it  in  similar 
cases. 

lu  the  different  hospitals,  as  well  as  in  private  prac- 
tice, recourse  is  had  to  the  following  formulae : 

Be  Hydrargyri  acetati  5j. 
Medullae  panis  5ij. 
Fiant  pilulaj  Ix.    Dosis  ij.  ad  v.  omni  nocte. 

R  Hydrargyri  pra;cipitati  cincrei  5j. 
Conservi  cynosbati  q.  s. 
Fiant  pilulaj  Ix.    Dosis  j.  ad  iij.  mane  et  nocte. 

R  Hydrargyri  vitriolati; 
Opii,  sing.  ^j. 
Syrupi  simplicis  q.  s. 
Fiant  pilula;  Ix.    Dosis  j.  ad  iij.  omni  nocte. 

Calomelanos  ^j.  ' 
Pulveris  opiad  (Vh.  Lond.)  ^lii. 
Syrupi  simplicis  q.  s. 
Fiant  pilulae  Ix.    Dosis  ij.  and  iv.  mane  et  noct. 

Be  Calomelanos  gr.  T. 
Opii  in  pulv.  trit.  gr.  j. 
Cons,  cynosbat,  q.  s. 
Flat  pilula;  omni  nocte  sumenda. 

Bi  CalomelaTios  5j. 

Antimonii  tartarisati  gr.  xr. 
Opii  purificati  jss. 
Syrupi  simplicis  q.  s. 
Fiant  pilulas  Ix.    Dosis  j.  ad  iij.  omni  nocte. 

"Whatever  preparation  we  employ,  we  should  give 
it  in  such  a  manner,  and  in  such  a  dose,  as  to  produce 
"hardness,  fulness,  and  moderate  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
■with  as  little  sensible  evacuation  as  possible  ;  for  the 
mercury  cures  sooner,  and  with  greater  certainty,  when 
the  strength  is  but  little,  than  when  it  is  greatly  reduc- 
ed by  it.  Therefore,  unless  the  case  be  very  urgent, 
we  fire  to  begin  with  sma}l  doses  at  first,  and  after- 
■wards  gradually  to  increase  them.   Dr.  G.  Fordyce 


advises  the  giving  opium  and  antimony,  or  now  and 
then  a  small  dose  of  rhubarb,  if  the  intestines  are  af, 
fected  ;  and  omitting  the  medicine  for  two  or  three 
days,  if  there  be  symptoms  of  salivation,  till  these  are 
gone  off.  See  Salivation.  If  any  of  the  above 
preparations  should  purge  the  patient,  the  doctor  re- 
commends, 

R  Opii  gr.  I  ad  gr.  j. 

Antim.  tart.  gr.  ^  ad  gr.  ss. 
Misce  fiat  pilula;  mane  et  vesper,  sumend. 

Hydrargyrus  muriatus  is  one  of  the  most  irritating 
of  all  the  mercurial  preparations,  insomuch  as  not  to 
be  given  but  in  very  small  doses.  It  therefore  cannot 
be  employed  in  substance  ;  but  must  be  dissolved,  in 
order  to  render  it  capable  of  a  more  minute  division. 
We  may  see,  by  looking  into  Wiseman,  that  this  is  an- 
old  medicine,  though  seldom  given  by  regular  practi» 
tioners.  How  it  came  to  be  introduced  into  so  remote 
a  part  of  the  world  as  Siberia,  is  not  easily  found  out ; 
but  Dr.  Clerc,  author  of  the  Histoire  Naturelle  ds 
r Homme  Malade,  assures  us,  that  this  remedy  has  been 
used  there  time  out  of  mind.  It  was,  however,  totally 
forgotten  in  other  places,  till  Van  Swieten  brought  ife 
into  vogue.  At  one  period,  if  we  may  credit  Dr; 
Locher,  they  used  no  other  mercurial  preparation  at 
Vienna:  and  the  number  of  patients  cured  by  this  re- 
medy alone,  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Mark,  from  1754  to 
1761  inclusive,  was  4880.  The  solution  given,  was  ire 
the  proportion  of  half  a  grain,  to  an  ounce  of  proof 
spirit.  The  dose  to  a  grown  person  was  one  spoonful, 
in  a  pint  of  barley-water,  morning  and  evening.  The 
pharmacopoeias  of  St.  Bartholomew's  and  St.  Thomas's 
hospitals,  in  London,  furnish  the  following  modes  of 
exhibiting  this  remedy : 

Be  Hydrarg.  muriat.  gr.  viij. 
Ammoniae  muriate  jij. 
Aq.  distillat.  lib.  j. 
Solve  et  cola.    Dosis  uncia  dimidia  bis  die, 

Bi  Hydrarg.  muriat.  gr.  viij. 
Sp.  vinosi  ten.  lib.  j.  Misce. 
Dosis  cochleare  unum  ex  aqua  hordeata  bis  die; 

But  though  extensive  trials  of  this  preparation  were 
made,  as  well  on  the  continent  as  in  Britain,  it  appears 
by  no  means  an  infallible  remedy.  On  the  contrary, 
as  Sir  John  Pringle  observes,  it  M^as  seldom  if  ever 
found  to  perform  a  I'adical  cure ;  and  the  frequent  use 
of  it  proved  in  many  cases  highly  prejudicial.  Dr. 
Fordyce  says,  the  compounds  of  mercury  and  acids  are 
uncertain  remedies,  and  ought  never  to  be  used,  unless 
the  patient  be  in  a  situation  where  he  runs  the  greatest 
risque  of  catching  cold. 

At  Vienna,  the  use  of  this  preparation  was  super- 
seded in  practice,  by  mercury  united  with  mucilage. 
This  remedy  was  first  recommended  by  Plenck,  and  has^ 
since  been  improvedupon  by  Dr.  Saunders,  of  London. 
It  is  thus  described  in  the  "  Pharmacopoeia  Chirurgica^'j 
under  the  name  of  sijrupm  h^drar^yri : 
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Ilydrargyri  purificati  5], 

Pul veils  arabici  gummi  5iij. 

Syrupi  simplicis  jij. 

Aqua;  furaarias  ^j. 
The  quicksilver  being  rubbed  down  with  the  gnra  and 
the  syrup,  the  rain  water  is  to  be  afterwards  added. 
I'rom  two  to  three  tea-spoonfuls  are  given  night  aad 
inoraing. 

Of  a  nature  analogous  to  the  foregoing  is  the  hy. 
drargyrus  culdnutus^  a  preparation  which  has  been 
exhibited  in  the  following  way,  aad  with  the  greatest 
eiiect. 

R  Hydragyri  calcinati  \ 
Opii  purificati ; 
Camphoraj,  sing,  jj- 
Syrupi  simplicis  q.  s. 
Fiant  piluiaj  Ix.    Dosis  j.  vel  ij.  omul  nocte. 

R  Hydrargyri  calcinati  gr.  x. 
Pil.  opii  (Ph.  Lond.)  5j. 
Mucil.  gum.  arable,  q.  s. 
Fiant  pil.  xx.    Dosis  j.  ad  iij.  omni  nocte. 

We  might  add  very  considerably  to  this  list,  but  the 
"works  of  different  writers  may  be  consulted  for  farther 
variety. 

Where,  after  a  long  trial  of  mercury,  distressing 
symptoms  still  remain,  particularly  obstinate  ulcera- 
tions, and  severe  pains,  benefit  has  often  been  derived 
from  the  use  of  opium  :  but  there  is  little  reason  to  be- 
lieve, as  has  been  held  by  some,  that  of  idelf  it  affords 
an  infallible  cure  of  this  disease;  at  least,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think,  that  all  the  facts,  hitherto  brought  in 
support  of  the  cure  by  opium  alone,  are,  at  the  utmost, 
Tery  doubtful,  if  not  decidedly  erroneous. 

A  remedy  which  has  been  still  more  recently  tried, 
and  which,  though  perhaps  not  competent  to  the  cure 
independent  of  mercury,  nevertheless  promises  to  be 
of  considerable  importance,  is  the  nitrous  acid.  This 
has  been  already  demonstrated,  by  Dr.  Rollo,  in  a 
number  of,  instances,  to  have  been  of  service  ;  but  for 
the  sake  of  doing  the  subject  the  justice  it  deserves, 
we  shall  reserve  it  for  the  article  Syphilis. 

In  obstinate  ulcerations,  remaining  probably  after 
the  venereal  virus  has  been  overcome,  and  resisting  the 
use  of  mercury,  a  complete  cure  has,  in  many  in- 
stances, been  obtained  from  the  root  of  the  Daphne 
Metereon,  Liun.  given  in  decoction  : 

R  Cort.  rad.  mezerei  ^ij. 
Aq.  fontis  iblij. 
Coque  ad  colat.  Ibij.  quotidie  sumend. 

Another  celebrated  remedy  in  these  anomalous  cases, 
is  known  under  the  title  of  Lisbon  diet-dr ink,  of  which 
©ne  or  other  of  the  two  following  is  said  to  be  the 
receipt;  though  some  suppose  it  nothing  more  than  the 
Decoct,  sarsapar.  comp.  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

R  Radicis  sarsaparillae  jnciste  j 
Ligni  saatali  rubri  ^ 


Ligni  saniali  citrini,  sing.  jiss. 

Radicis  glycyrrhizai ; 

Radicis  mezerii,  sing,  ^ij, 

Ligni  rhodii ; 

Ligni  guaiaci  officinalis  ; 

Ligni  sassafras,  sing.  Jss. 

Antimonli  unc.  j. 

Aqua;  dlstillata;  lib.  v. 
These  ingredients  are  to  be  macerated  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  afterwards  boiled  till  the  liuid  is  re- 
duced to  half  its  original  quantity.    From  one  to  four 
pints  arc  given  daily. 

R  Radicis  sarsaparillae  incisae  ; 
Radicis  chinae,  sing.  3j» 
Nucum  juglandis  cortice  siccatarum  No.  xx. 
Antimonli  §ij. 

Lapidis  pumicis  pulverisati  5j» 
Aqu£e  distlllatse  lib.  x. 
The  powdered  antimony  and  pumice-stone  are  to  b« 
tied  in  separate  pieces  of  rag,  and  boiled  along  with 
the  other  ingredients. 

Some  place  great  confidence  in  the  decoctions  of  the 
astragalus  exscapus,  o,r  lobelia  syphilitica^  as  possess- 
ing specific  powers  in  syphilis,^  but  they  are  not  yet 
established  by  sulHcieut  experience.  See  Astragalls 
and  Lobelia.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  sequcliB 
of  this  disease  are  as  much  influenced  l?y  sea-bathing, 
country  air,  gentle  exercise,  and  nourishing  diet,  par- 
ticularly a  milk-diet,  as  by  the  use  of  any  medicine. 
Various  practices,  accommodated  to  the  nature  of  the 
symptoms,  will,  on  particular  occasions,  be  requisite ; 
and  these  may  be  fully  known  by  corsulting  the  late 
Mr.  Hunter's  treatise  on  the  venereal  disease. 

The  treatment  of  Chancre  and  Bubo  has  been  no- 
ticed under  their  proper  heads. 

LU^JULA,  the  Acetosella,  or  wood-sorrel.  It  is 
the  Oxalis  acetosella  of  Linnasus.    See  Acetosa. 

LUMBA'GO,  (from  lumbusy  the  loin)  ;  a  rheumatic 
afl'ection  of  the  muscles  about  the  loins.  A  liniment 
of  soap  and  spirit  of  turpentine  has  been  found  of  great 
service  in  this  complaint.  It  is,  in  general,  to  be  treat* 
ed  as  chronic  rheumatism.    See  Rheumatism. 

LUMBAR  ABSCESS,  or  Psoas  abscess  ;  a  species 
of  Arthropiiosis,  that  receives  its  name  from  the  situ- 
ation in  which  the  matter  is  found,  namely,  upon  the 
side  of  the  psoas  muscle,  or  betwixt  that  and  the  ilia- 
cus  internus.  Between  these  muscles  there  lies  a 
quantity  of  loose  cellular  membrane,  in  which  an  iu- 
flaramation  often  takes  place,  either  spontaneously  or 
from  mechanical  injuries.  This  terminates  in  an  ab- 
scess that  can  procure  no  outlet  but  by  a  circuitous 
course,  in  which  it  gene  rally  produces  irreparable  mis- 
chief,  without  a.iy  Tiolent  symptoms  occurring  to  alarm 
the  patient. 

All  authors  are  agreed  as  to  the  disease  being  a  ter- 
mination of  intlammation,  but  some  diller  materially 
as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  takes  place. 
Mr.  Pott  thinks  this  disorder  ori£,inates  in  the  lympha- 
tic glands,  near  the  receptaculum  chyli,  the  vertebra; 
about  which  are  generally  diseased  and  carious  in  these 
Yy  2 
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rases.  Mr.  Jnsfamoiid  ascribes  its  origin  wTioHy  to 
caries  of  the  vertebra-.  Mr.  Abernethy  thinks  that 
this  abscess  being  frequently  connected  with,  and  often 
causing  a  caries  of,  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  is  too 
prevalent  an  idea;  because  the  cellular  substance  in. 
terposcd  bctzcecn  the  peritoneeum  and  the  loins  is  the 
common  seat  of  it.  This  substance  is  in  greater  quan- 
tity at  the  sides,  where  it  connects  that  membrane  to 
the  psoas  and  quadratus  lumborum  muscles,  than  in  the 
middle,  where  it  attaches  to  the  spine.  Where  this 
substance  is  most  abundant,  there  most  frequently  these 
abscesses  are  formed ;  and  this  probably  is  the  reason 
why  we  generally  find  them  limited  to  either  side  of 
the  vcrtebric,  and  seldom  extending  across  them.  If 
matter  were  formed  in  the  middle,  opposite  to  the 
bodies  of  the  vertebrie,  INIr.  Abernethy  says,  its  gra- 
vity and  the  want  of  ^e^islance  would  determine  the 
descent  to  either  side.  As  the  peritonaeum  would  rea- 
dily yield  to  the  piotrnsion  of  the  matter  collected 
behind  it,  the  cellular  substance  connecting  it  to  the 
tertebroE  would  be  easily  separated;  but  the  pres- 
.<!ure  which  the  collected  pus  woold  make  against  these 
bones  would  be  quite  insuflicient  for  the  production  of 
disease.  The  matter  of  such  an  abscess  is  perfectly 
mild,  and  could  not  stimulate,  except  by  its  mechani- 
cal propirtics.  Therefore  it  is  improbable  that  a  ca- 
rles of  the  bones  should  be  the  consequence  of  an 
ordinary  lumbar  abscess.  Dr.  Hunter  has  observed, 
that  matter  is  sometimes  lodged  in  this  part  at  the  crisis 
ot  a  fever  ;  and  he  also  had  seen  instances  of  matter 
proceeding  from  the  liver  into  this  situation,  after 
making  its  way  through  the  peritonajum.  As  there  is 
a  great  quantity  of  cellular  membrane  over  the  psoas 
tnuscle,  and  a  considerable  way  toward  ti>e  skin,  the 
matter  seldom  points  outwardly  on  the  back,  where  it 
is  formed;  but  running  down,  in  the  course  of  the 
muscle,  makes  its  way  into  the  groin,  thigh-,  ham,  the 
inner  condyle  of  the  os  femoris,  &c-. :  or  when  on  the 
right  side,  it  may  penetrate  the  colon,  which  lies  upon 
it,  and  thereby  occasion  a  large  discharge  of  matter 
per  anum,  and  possibly  a  fistulous  sore. 

The  symptoms  in  the  beginning  are  a  good  deal  si- 
milar to  those  of  inflammation  of  the  liver,  except 
with  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  pain  ;  an<l  the  pro- 
gress and  termination  of  the  disease  too  is  Kke  that  of 
the  liver.  The  pains  arc  situated  in  the  back,  for  the 
most  part,  rather  lower  down  than  tlie  region  of  the 
kidneys.  They  are  but  slight ;  and  so  moderate  are 
the  symptoms  for  a  time,  that  frequently  it  harS  not 
been  at  aH  att-endcd  to  till  suppuration  has  taken  place. 
This  circunistanee  should  make  us  not  a  little  attentive 
to  such  complaints  from  our  patients  :  for  when  the 
inflammatio'n  is  recent,  it  may  be  checked.  IVIany  a 
lumbar  abscess  might  be  prevented  by  the  early  use  of 
bleeding,  piirgiug,  and  such  oclier  means  as  are  proper 
in  other  inQamroation?  ;  especially  if  aided  by  local 
applications,  such  as  cupping,  with  scarifications, 
blisters,  fomentations,  sctons  in  the  loins,  Sec.  which 
promise  advantage  by  deiiving  iaflammafcion  to  the 
surfaos. 

Aft ',r  the  abscess  is  formed,  the  pain  often  becomes 
grc«4or  thaa  before  j  foJlj  the  pixs  accuciulatiag  in  tha 


cellular  membrane,  spreads  itself,  and  proiluccs  a 
great  degree  of  general  inflammation  by  its  pressure  in 
all  directions.  Communicating  with  the  cellular  mem- 
brane in  other  parts,  the  pus  sometimes  makes  its  way 
through  the  peritonaeum  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, when  a  fatal  hectic  arises.  Or  the  matter  may 
pass  down  the  psoas  muscle,  and  make  its  exit  exter- 
nally, a  little  further  than  the  inguinal  glands  ;  or  it 
may  pass  further  down  the  thigh,  dissect  the  muscles, 
and  there  form  sinuous  abscesses.  Sometimes  the  mat- 
ter passes  through  the  muscles  of  the  back,  but  may 
take  its  course  along  the  cavity  of  the  back  part  of 
the  pelvis.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  pus  is  capable  of 
passing  several  different  waj's,  and  may  communicate 
with  all  the  parts  at  once;  which  rentiers  it  a  danger- 
ous abscess,  not  so  much  with  regard  to  its  size,  as 
to  the  peculiarity  of  its  circumstances,  and  the  part* 
Avhicb it  alfecis. 

Usually  the  first  symptom  that  the  patient  feels  in 
these  cases,  is  not  where  the  disease  originates,  but  a 
pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh  of  the  side  atlected. 
He  stands  more  on  his  toes  too,  yet  does  not  complain  of 
the  part  for  some  time  :  but  by  attending  to  the  history 
of  the  case  from  the  beginning,  and  examining  him 
by  laying  the  person  affected  on  his  back,  lifting  up 
his  thigh,  and,  between  inspiration  and  expiration, 
carefully  feeling  the  part,  we  shall  probably  feel  the 
tumor,  near,  or  in  the  region  where,  the  disease  orig'. 
nates.  The  leg  of  the  affected  side  seeins  to  be  shorter 
than  the  other,  but  it  is  not  really  so.  In  some  cases 
the  disease  proceeds  rapidly,  in  others  very  slowly  r 
but  at  length  it  appears  in  the  groin,  on  the  afl'ectcd 
side;  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  become  exceedingly 
emaciated,  and  the  whole  body  wastes.  W  hen  it 
proceeds  thus  far,  the  patient  rarely,  if  ever,  reco- 
vers ;  but  the  hectic  fever  that  generally  attends  closes 
the  scene. 

This  disease  is  often  confounded  with  the  abscess  of 
the  hip-joint ;  yet  they  are  very  distinct  and  different 
in  their  origin,  seat,  and  progress.  The  lumbar  ab- 
scess, as  Mr.  Pott  has  observed,  originates  often  in  the 
lymphatic  glands,  near  the  receptaculum  chyli,  the 
vertebra>  about  which  arc  sometimes  diseased  and  ca- 
rious ;  though,  in  other  instances,  it  originates  in  or 
about  the  loins,  if  not  higher  in  the  abdomen.  The 
hip-joint  abscess  originates  in  the  hip-joint ;  the  leg  of 
the  afl'ected  side  is  shorter  than  the  other  ;  and  the  pain 
begins  in  the  part  where  the  disease  originates,  and  about 
the  great  trochanter.  A  stone  in  the  kidneys  has  also 
been  taken  for  this  disease  ;  but  there  is  this  difference 
between  them  :  the  stone  in  the  kidney  will  sometimes 
produce  but  slight  inflammation,  but  at  other  times 
very  considerable  ;  besides,  the  pain,  reaches  from  tho 
kidneys,  down  the  groin,  to  the  bladder  ;  stony  concre- 
tions pass,  and  sometimes  there  is  blood  with  the 
urine;  which  symptoms  do  not  exist  in  the  lumbas 
abscess. 

It  has  been  said*,  that  a  symptomatic  fever  generally 
attends  this  complaint,  and  proves  fiital ;  but,  what  is 
very  remarkable,  this  fever  does  not  come  on  during 
the  time  the  pus  js  confined,  nor  to  any  great  degree, 
for  forty. eight  hours  CTeu  after  it  has  been  let  onL. 
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This  circumstance  is  extraordinary,  as  it  cannot  arise 
from  the  absorption  of  matter,  for  that  must  have  been 
greater  before  the  opening  :  nor  from  a  wasting  in  con, 
sequence  of  the  evacuation  of  the  matter,  as  that  was 
before  cxtravasated,  and  was  an  extraneous  body  with 
respect  to  the  constitution.  Without  supposing  it  to 
arise  from  a  change  produced  on  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
scess by  the  admission  of  air,  we  must,  therefore,  be 
at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  symptomatic  fever  docs  not 
occur  till  after  the  discharge  of  the  matter.  This  sub- 
ject, howcFer,  more  particularly  belongs  to  the  article 
Hectic  ;  where  the  ingenious  opinions  of  the  late  Mr. 
Hunter  are  fully  expressed. 

The  lumbar  abscess,  whilst  in  its  incipient  state,  is 
generally  neglected  or  mistaken  ;  otherwise  it  very 
probably  would  be  cured,  or  rather  prevented,  by  a 
vigorous  application  of  the  common  means  of  resisting 
the  progress  of  inflammation.  Dr.  G.  P'ordyce  says, 
it  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  hepatitis, 
except  as  far-  as  regards  the  difference  of  situation, 
both  in  the  state  of  inliammation  and  suppuration. 
In  all  internal  suppurations,  he  says,  the  lungs  become 
affected  ;  whence  hectic  is  produced,  and  thence  it  is 
necessary,  if  the  patient  resides  in  a  large  town,  that 
he  should  remove  into  the  country  for  the  benefit  of 
air.  The  late  Dr.  Wm.  Hunter,  as  affording  the  most 
likely  means  to  prevent  a  fatal  tcrniiTiation  of  this  dis- 
ease, advises  our  endeavouring  to  keep  up  the  patient's 
strength  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to  undergo  the  dis- 
charge ;  which  is  most  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  a 
nourishing  diet,  pure  air,  cinchona,  with  the  acid  of 
vitriol,  &c.  Mr,  Benj.  Bell,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
jecting  the  idea  of  a  natural  cure,  advises  the  earliest 
possible  evacuation  of  the  matter.  He  has  usually 
given  vent  to  matter  here  as  in  common  abscesses,  and 
no  bad  consequences  have  been  observed.  The  raattei*, 
when  long  lodged,  he  says,  has  been  found  to  destroy 
the  soft  parts  and  bones,  and  sometimes  to  make  its 
way  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  ;  all  of  which 
might  be  prevented  by  an  early  evacuation.  For  this 
purpose,  he  advises,  that  a  trocar  should  be  used: 
this,  indeed,  was  tried  by  Mr.  Bell,  in  one  case,  with 
complete  success. 

Mr.  Abernethy,  surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  hos- 
pital in  London,  has  suggested  a  mode  of  treatment 
which  seems  to  hold  a  middle  rank  between  these 
extremes  ;  and  to  this  he  was  lesl  by  the  following  con- 
siderations. He  observes,  that  whilst  the  condensed- 
cellular  substance,  which  forms  the  cyst  of  an  abscess, 
remains  entire,  it  continues  free  from  inflammation, 
and  the  contained  pus  suffers  no  putrefaction,  or  evi- 
dent alteration  of  quality;  but  whenever  tiie  absccs& 
is  opened,  either  by  ulceration  or  the  hand  of  the 
surgeon,  a  sudden  and  generally  a  very  considerable^ 
inflammation  extends  itself  over  the  Avhole  cyst:  this- 
is  followed-  by  a  copious  discharge  frequently  of  fcefid 
pus,  circumstances  that  canno.t  but  derange  and  greatly 
exhaust  the  csnstitution  of  the  patient,  which  is  ge- 
nerally irritable,  and  already  much  enfeebled  bj^  the 
effort  attending  the  formation  of  the  disease.  It  is- 
well  known,  that  when  we  evacuate  fluids  from  the 
catities.  of  the  body,,  if  w.e  immediately  close  the 


aperture  through  which  they  were  discharged,  w* 
prevent  the  inflammation  which  would  otherwise  ensue  ; 
and  also  that  if  the  matter  of  an  abscess  is  discharged, 
its  cavity  becomes  much  diminished  by  the  contraction 
of  the  cyst;  which  contraction  will  be  greater  in  a 
chronic  lumbar  abscess  than  in  those  of  a  more  phleg- 
monoid  nature.  From  tbe-e  observations,  it  occurred 
to  him,  that  if,  after  the  evacuation  of  a  lumbar  ab- 
scess, the  aperture  were  directly  closed,  and  its  im- 
mediate union  procured,  no  inflammation  of  the  cyst 
would  succeed,  which  being  now  relieved  from  pres- 
sure, would,  by  its  contraction  and  rarefaction,  greatly 
diminish  the  cavity.  The  pus,  no  doubt,  would  re- 
accumulate  :  yet,  he  thought,  by  repeatedly  evacuat- 
ing this  fluid  before  a  complete  distension  of  the  cyst 
could  happen,  that  the  cavity  would  be  so  much  rc». 
duced,  and  the  c)st  rendered  so  much  less  extensive, 
that  the  future  admission  of  air  would  be  productive^ 
comparatively,  but  of  little  consequence. 

The  practice  founded  on  these  principles,  answered 
the  intention  of  Mr.  Abernethy  in  some  instances,  ht 
which  the  treatment  was  pursued  on  the  following  plan. 
The  pus  Avas  discharged  by  introducing  a  lancet? 
through  the  integuments,  then  passing  it  obliquely 
for  a  small  distance  between  the  skin  and  the  fascia, 
and  by  depressing  the  point  of  the  lancet  a  puncfurft 
was  made  in  the  cyst.  The  matter  should  be  diawrj 
ofl"  in  an  uninterrupted  current,  if  possible,  and  the 
abscess  completely  evacuated  ;  after  M  hich,  the  aper- 
ture should  be  immediately  and  exactly  elosed,  by 
dressing  the  orifice  (made  in  a  longitudinal  direction 
with  regard  to  the  thigh)  with  tint,  and  bringing  the 
edges  into  close  contact  with  sticking  plaster,  as 
wounds  made  in  bleeding  are  commonly  treated.  The 
second  discharge  of  the  pus  Avas  generally  postponed 
for  a  fortnight :  but  if  th<3  cavity  soon  filled  again, 
and  the  newly  healed  punctures  were  irritated  by  the 
pressure  of  the  contained  fluid,  there  was  an  absolute 
necessity  for  evacuating  the  contents  of  the  abscess  at 
an  earlier  period.  And  in  this  mode  the  matter  was 
evacuated  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  from  time  to  time,  until 
the  abscess  became  so  superficial  as  to  be  treated  irt 
the  method  common  on  such  occasions. 

In  aid  of  these  m-cans  Mr.  Abernethy  gave  some  of 
his  patients  eineiics  of  vitriolated  zinc  and  coppei-; 
kept  up  an  eruption  of  pimples  on  the  skin  covering' 
the  abscess,  by  rubbing  it  with  a  strong  solution  of 
tartariscd  antimony  ;  and  passed  gentle  electric  vibra- 
tions daily  from  tha  loins  through  the  front  of  the 
thigh,  and  also  through  the  abscess.  He  always  found 
that  abscesses,  evacuated  in  the  foregoing  manner, 
filled  again  to.  one  half  or  two  thirds  of  their  original 
quantity  in  the  syjace  of  a  fortnight.  He  afterwards- 
foand  no  occasion  for  being  extremely  soliritous  to 
puncture  the  tumor  in  such  a  mannei^  that  the  inner 
part  of  tJic  aperture  might  act  like  a  valve,  to  prevent 
any  matter  from  cozing  out,  so  as  to  keep  the  orifi.ee 
open.  Great  care  in  this  respect  proving  to  be  quite 
unnecessary,  "  I  now,"'  says  i\lr.  Abernethy,  "  make 
the  opening  with  very  little  obliquity,  and  by  using  ar 
broad  abscess  lancet,  the  wonnd  is  generally  sufficiout 
to  give  a  discharge  to  those  coagula  which  are  so  frc->. 
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•lucntly  found  in  the  matter.  I  always  completely 
rmp'y  the  abscess,  and  then  bring  the  iips  of  the  ori- 
tice  together  by  means  of  lint  and  sticking-plaster,  as 
after  the  operation  of  phlebotomy  ;  and  over  thi'se  a. 
compress  and  bandage  are  applied.  1  dress  the  wounds 
every  second  day,  and  of  lale  have  found  little  dif- 
ficulty in  healing  them,  though  many  of  them  granu- 
late before  tiiey  completely  unite.  The  only  trouble, 
some  circumstance  that  has  lately  occurred  to  me,  has 
been  an  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands  on  the 
front  of  the  thigh,  at  the  place  where  the  abscess  has 
been  opened. 

"  With  regard  to  the  time  of  repeating  the  operation., 
it  must  be  regulated  entirely  by  the  circumstances  of 
t!ie  case:  the  matter  collecting  much  faster  iu  some 
persons  than  in  others.  It  is  best,  I  think,  to  wait 
until  the  integuments  are  sufficiently  elevated  to  allow 
of  apnnc(ure  being  made  in  them  without  any  h:izai  d 
of  wounding  the  vessels  underneath.  Many  patients 
bear  even  the  first  discharges  without  any  loss  of 
strength,  notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  mat'er  eva- 
cuated is  very  considerable  :  and  almost  all  that  I  have 
seen,  improved  in  health  under  the  subsequent  ones. 
The  great  disturbance  that  ensues,  when,  either  by  ac- 
cident or  design,  a  permanent  opening  is  made  in  a 
lumbar  abscess,  should  render  surgeons  extremely 
anxious  to  avoid  such  an  occurrence  altogether,  if 
possible,  or  at  least  to  delay  it  for  a  considerable 
time :  and  although  the  danger  and  the  suH'erings  of 
the  patient,  when  the  abscess  is  opened,  will  be  much 
greater  where  there  is  disease  of  the  Tertebrie;  yet 
this  caution  cannot  be  disregarded  with  safety,  even 
Avhen  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  any  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  spine." 

]Mr.  Abernethy  says,  where  the  vertebi-ae  are  sound, 
the  disturbance  excited  by  opening  the  abscess  will  in 
general  subside  gradually,  and  the  wound  will  at  last 
become  indolent ;  in  which  state  it  may  remain  for  a 
considerable  time  before  it  entirely  heals,  but  without 
affecting  the  patient's  constitution.  Perfect  quietuds 
seems  indispensably  necessary  in  the  irritable  state  of 
this  disorder.  He  thought  issues  were  very  useful  in 
some  cases  ;  bu(  in  otiicrs  he  could  not  perceive  much 
advantage  from  them.  A  solution  of  opium  injected^ 
in  one  case,  seemed  beneficial,  though  it  did  not  as- 
cend above  Poupart's  ligament.  From  reflecting  that 
the  state  of  the  constitution  follows,  and  corresponds 
with,  that  of  the  abscess,  it  seems  probable,  that  in- 
jections may  be  useful,  in  preventing  the  cyst,  when 
exposed,  from  acquiring  that  morbid  condition  which 
induces  hectic,  in  the  records  of  former  practice, 
■we  read  of  many  extensive  abscesses,  into  which  ir- 
ritating injections  were  daily  thrown.  According  to 
the  ideas  which  now  prevail  among  surgeons,  the  ad- 
ditional irritation  excited  by  these,  would  be  supposed 
to  create  great  mischief ;  yet,  we  are  told  that  these 
patients  recovered  pi  rfectly,  and  perhaps  for  the  very 
reason  Mr.  Abernethy  has  suggested,  viz.  because  the 
abscess  was  prevented  from  falling  into  the  peculiar 
morbid  state  which  induces  hectic  fever. 

To  inject  the  cavity  of  a  lumbar  abscess,  a  flexible 
pipe,  or  hollow  bougie,  must  be  introduced  into  it 


from  beneath  Poupart's  ligament.  In  general,  ho«'.' 
ever,  it  will  require  a  new  opening  to  be  made  through 
the  skin  and  fascia  below  Poupart's  ligament,  iu  order 
to  effect  the  easy  introduction  of  such  a  canula. 

For  the  medical  treatment  of  this  disease,  see  the 
article  Hectic. 

LUMBA'RIS  EXTERNUS.  See  Quadratus  lum* 

BOUUM. 

LUMBA'RIS  INTIiRNUS.  See  J'soas  magnus. 
.LUMBRICA'LES  MANUS,  (called  lumhriades^ 
from  their  resemblance  to  the  luinbricus,  or  earth- 
Avorm);  the  four  small  fingers  of  the  flexors  of  the 
fingers  which  assist  the  bending  of  the  fingers  when 
the  long  flexors  are  in  full  action.  They  arise  thin 
and  tiesliy  from  the  outside  of  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
profundus,  a  little  above  the  lowej-  edge  of  the  carpal 
ligaments,  and  are  inserted  by  long  slender  teudoni 
into  the  outer  sides  of  the  broad  tendons  of  the  inte- 
rosscal  muscles,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  joint  of 
the  fingers,  I  hese  muscles  have  also  been  named  Ft" 
dicinr/les. 

LUMBRICA'LES  PEDIS;  four  muscles  resembling 
the  former,  that  increase  the  flexion  of  the  toes,  and 
draw  them  inwards. 

LUMBRICOI'DES,  (from  lumbricun;  u  luLricitate, 
from  its  slipperiness),  Ascaris  luinbricoides^f  or  JLutnbri^ 
cus  teres;  a  species  of  worm  which  inhabits  occasion- 
ally the  human  intestines.  In  Vol.  V.  of  Memoirs  of 
the  Med.  Soc.  of  London,  Dr.  Hooper  has  given  a 
full  account  of  this  and  other  intestinal  worms. 

When  full  grown,  the  ascaris  lumbricoides  is  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  length  ;  and  in  circumference 
equal  to  that  of  a  goose  quill.  See  Fl.  XV.  The  head 
is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  tail  by  a  small  contrac- 
tion, very  obvious  when  the  worm  is  lying  down  :  it  is 
trilobated,  having  three  vesicles,  and  a  triangular  aper. 
ture,  between  which  is  the  mouth.  These  three  glo- 
bose papilla;  are  joined  together  at  their  basis,  and  are 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the  worm.  The  tail 
may  be  known  from  the  head  by  its  very  acute  termi- 
nation, close  to  which  is  a  large  orifice,  the  extremity 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  which  has  been  therefore  termed 
the  anus.  The  body  is  that  part  between  the  two  ex- 
tremities, forming  nearly  the  whole  of  the  worm  :  it 
puts  on  a  rugose  appearance,  and  has  a  line  very  appa- 
rent, running  one  ach  side,  and  extending  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  Between  these  two  lines  are  two  other 
lines  running  parallel  with  the  former,  scarcely  Tisible. 
Near  the  middle  of  the  body  (rather  towards  the  head) 
is  a  circular  depression  of  about  the  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  extent,  in  which  is  a  very  small  punctiform  ajier- 
ture.  This  depressed  band  is  regular  in  its  appearance, 
when  the  body  of  the  worm  is  distended,  although  it 
would  appear  to  be  wanting  when  collapsed,  in  which 
state  it  mostly  is  voided. 

These  worms  generally  are  found  in  the  small  intes- 
tines, and  of  these  more  frequently  in  the  course  of  the 
jejunum  and  ileum.  Sometimes  they  are  known  to  as- 
cend through  the  duodenum  into  the  stomach,  and  we 
have  frequently  seen  them  creep  out  at  the  mouth  and 
nostrils.  It  happens  but  rarely,  that  they  descend  into 
the  tract  of  the  large  intestines,  aad  then  only  after  the 
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exhibition  of  vermifuges,  or  from  otiier  causes,  which 
increase  the  peristaltic  motion.  They  have  also  been 
detected  post  mortem  in  the  ductus  communis  cholido- 
chus ;  and  instances  are  related,  where  they  have  re- 
mained a  considerable  time  in  the  gall-bladder. 

In  general  they  are  very  numerous  :  Dr.  Hooper 
speaks  of  a  girl,  eight  years  old,  who  voided  pei'  mum, 
upwards  of  two  hundred  in  the  course  of  a  week  ;  be- 
tween thirty  and  fifty  is  a  very  common  number.  Ne- 
vertheless  instances  frequently  occur  of  their  being  so- 
litary.  When  recently  excluded  they  are  transparent, 
and  appear  as  if  they  had  been  sucking  water  tinged 
with  blood ;  this  colour,  however,  soon  disappears, 
and  they  become  at  length  of  a  light  and  opaque  yel- 
low. When  voided  they  are,  in  general,  very  feeble, 
and  soon  die  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  keep  them  alive. 
If,  however,  they  are  suddenly  evacuated  by  a  drastic 
purge,  and  immediately  put  into  warm  milk  and  water, 
then  they  sometimes  survive,  and  appear  very  active. 
Their  motion  is  serpentine,  and  in  no  respect  resem- 
bles that  of  the  lumbricus  terrestris,  or  earth-worm, 
which  has  the  power  of  considerably  diminishing  its 
length  and  again  extending  itself.  Whereas  that  of  the 
lumbricoid  ascaris  is  never  diminished,  the  head  is  al- 
ways sent  forward  by  the  worm  curling  itself  into  cir- 
cles, and  suddenly  extending  it,  with  considerable  force, 
to  some  distance. 

It  is  said  that  the  ascaris  lumbricoides  is  not  herma- 
phrodite, but  that  the  male  and  female  are  distinct 
worms.  The  worm  which  is  here  described  is  consi- 
dered as  the  female,  and  all  the  observations  Dr. 
Hooper  has  given,  are  made  from  one]  of  that  sex. 
Nevertheless,  he  observes,  though  he  examined  a  very 
considerable  number  of  these  animals,  he  never  could 
see  any  other  appearances  than  those  related.  The 
Doctor's  anatomical  account  of  this  worm  is  exceed- 
ingly ingenious. 

Fig.  1,  in  the  plate,  represents  the  worm  as  it  ap- 
pears when  recently  voided  from  the  bowels,  a.  The 
head.  b.  The  tail,  c,  The  depressed  band.  d.  The 
punctiform  aperture,  e.  The  line  extending  from  the 
head  to  the  tail.  /.  The  gyrated  apparatus,  as  it  ap- 
pears  through  the  skin  of  the  worm. 

Fig.  2.  represents  the  viscera  of  the  worm  in  their 
natural  situation  :  the  sides  of  the  skin  being  fixed 
close  down  by  pins.  a.  The  head.  b.  The  oesophagus, 
c.  The  intestinal  canal,  d.  The  lines  of  the  body  of  the 
worm.    e.  The  uterus,  and  iiS  convoluted  appendices. 

Fig.  3,  represents  the  uterus,  its  bifurcation,  and 
its  appendices,  as  they  appear  when  unravelled. 

Fig.  4,  represents  a  portion  of  the  worm,  as  it 
sometimes  escapes  from  the  bowels  :  part  of  the  convo- 
luted apparatus  protruding  through  the  parietes  of  the 
abdomen. 

Fig.  5,  represents  the  head  enlarged  by  the  micros- 
cope, in  which  the  three  vesicles,  and  the  triangular 
mouth,  are  seen  very  distinctly. 

Fig.  6,  represcnis  the  anus  and  termination  of  the 
perpendicular  line. 

In  Vol.  II.  of  the  work  already  referred  to,  Mr. 
Church  has  supposed  this  worm  to  be  viviparous  ; 
which  Dr.  Hooper  says  is  a  mistake,  probably  arising 


from  his  not  having  attended  to  the  Internal  strucfurC 
of  the  animal ;  for  the  thread-like  appearances,  which 
that  gentleman  has  taken  to  be  the  ijoung  zcorms,  are 
no  more  than  portions  of  the  gyrated  apparatus,  or 
Fallopian  tubes,  which  Dr.  Hooper  has  described  ;  and 
which  always  protrude,  when  the  skin  of  the  worm  is 
broken,  as  generally  happens  after  an  increased  peris- 
taltic motion  of  the  intestines.  But  the  most  con- 
vincing proof  of  these  animals  being  oviparous,  he 
says,  is  the  detection  of  ovula  in  the  mucus  surround- 
ing them  in  the  intestines,  which  do  not  differ,  in  any 
respect,  from  those  in  the  uterus  of  the  worm. 

The  long  round  worm  of  the  human  intestines  ha-i, 
for  many  centuries,  been  considered  of  the  same  spe- 
cies as  the  earth  or  lob-worm  ( Lumbricus  terrestris. 
Linn.).  This,  Dr.  Hooper  alleges  to  be  a  fallacy, 
which  he  demonstrates  in  the  following  way  :  "  The 
lumbricus  terrestris  has  but  one  vesicle  at  its  head,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  its  mouth  ;  it  is  flat  towards  the 
tail,  and  is  furnished  with  sharp  bristles  on  its  under 
surface,  that  seiTe  it  for  feet,  which  the  animal  can 
erect  or  depress  at  pleasure  ;  its  annular  muscles  are 
very  large  and  strongly  marked,  and  its  colour  of  a 
dusky  red.  Whereas  the  lumbricoid  ascaris  has  none 
of  these  phenomena.  As  was  before  noticed,  its  colour 
is  a  pale  yellow,  its  muscles  too  are  very  delicate,  and 
its  head  furnished  with  three  vesicles.  Upon  the  under 
surface  of  the  earth-worm  there  is  a  large  semilunar 
fold  in  the  skin,  into  which  the  animal  can  draw  its 
head,  or  thrust  it  out  at  will ;  but  there  is  no  such; 
form  in  the  ascaris  lumbricoides  :  the  former  also  hai^ 
an  elevated  belt  in  its  middle,  but  in  the  latter  there 
is  a  depressed  band.  On  each  side  of  the  ascaris  lum- 
bricoides there  is  a  longitudinal  line  very  distinctly 
marked  ;  on  the  earth-worm  there  are  three  lines  upon 
its  upper  surface." 

By  way  of  contrast,  we  have  given,  in  the  plate,  Dr. 
Hooper's  delineations  of  the  Ascaris  vermicularis. 
(See  Ascaris).  J'ig.  1,  exhibits  the  worm  in  its  na- 
tural size.  P'ig.  2,  represents  a  very  frequent  appear- 
ance of  this  worm  when  viewed  by  the  microscope, 
a,  The  head.  6,  the  tail,  c,  The  pistilliform  sto- 
mach. J,  A  convoluted  apparatus  that  surrounds  the 
intestinal  canal,  which  is  here  and  there  very  obvious, 
e.  Most  probably  the  anus.  /,  The  external  part  of 
the  organs  of  generation.  Fig.  3,  exhibits  another 
appearance  of  the  vermicular  ascaris,  when  enlarged  by 
the  microscope,  a,  A  bladder-like  appearance  about 
the  head,  b,  The  external  part  of  the  organs  of  ge- 
neration through  which  an  immense  number  of  ova  and 
young  worms  have  been  observed  to  escape.  For  the 
method  of  expelling  this  and  other  worms,  sec  Ax- 
TiiELMiNTicA.  Scc  also  the  articles  Tuichuris  and 
Worms. 

LU'MBRICUS,  the  worm.  The  species  named  ter^ 
restris  differs  extremely  in  colour  and  external  appear- 
ance in  the  different  periods  of  its  growth,  whicii  has 
occasioned  people  little  acquainted  with  these  variations, 
to  make  four  or  five  diiferent  species  of  them.  The 
general  colour  is  a  dusky  red.  They  infest  the  human 
intestines,  and  sometimes  prove  fatal,  by  piercing  thcci. 
throug.h.    The  winding  progression  of  this  worm  is 
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f'-icilifated  by  tlic  inequalities  of  its  bod/,  armed  with 
taial!,  stiff,  sharp-pointed  bristles.  Worms  were  for- 
ini'rly  used  in  medicine,  but  to  very  little  purpose. 
This  spocies,  thoue;h  occai.ionalIy  found  in  the  intes- 
tines, is  said,  nevertheless,  to  differ  from  the  lumbri- 
coides.    See  Wokms. 

LU^MBUS  VI</NERIS.    See  MiLLi-roLiuM. 
•   LU'NA,  so  named  from  its  resemblance  in  bright. 
rc5s  to  silver  ;  the  old  alchemical  name  for  that  metal. 
i-(c  Silver. 

LUNACY.    See  Mania. 

l.UNAR  CAUSTIC.  See  A_rgt;ntum  nitratum 
and  SirvEB. 

LUNCtS  ;  tTTO  large  spongy  bodies,  of  a  reddish 
grey  colour  in  adiiJt  and  infant  subjects,  and  bluish  in 
old  age.  They  fill  the  whole  cavity  of  the  chest,  one 
portion  being  seated  in  the  right  side,  the  other  in  the 
left.  These  are  j)arted  by  the  mediastinum  and  heart. 
The  figure  of  the  lungs  answers  precisely  to  that  of  the 
•  cavity  which  contains  them,  that  is,  convex  next  the 
ribs,  concave  next  the  diaphragm,  and  irregularly  Hat- 
ted and  dcpre-!sed  next  the  mediastinum  and  heart. 

The  lungs  are  distinguished  into  the  right  and  left  ; 
and  each  of  these  into  two  or  three  lobe-i,  of  which  the 
right  lung  has  commonly  three,  or  two  and  a  half,  and 
the  left  lung  tw  o.  The  right  lung  is  generally  larger 
than  the  left,  answerably  to  that  cavity  of  the  chest, 
and  to  (he  obliquity  of  the  mediastinum.  At  the  lower 
edge  of  the  left  lung,  there  is  an  indented  notch  or  si- 
nus opposite  to  the  apex  of  the  heart,  which  is  there- 
fore never  covered  by  that  lung  even  in  the  strongest 
inspirations,  and  consequently  the  ajiex  of  the  heart 
and  pericardium  may  always  strike  against  the  ribs  ; 
the  lungs  not  siirrounding  the  heart  in  the  manner  com- 
monly supposed. 

The  siibbtanrc  of  tlie  lungs  is  almost  all  spongy,  being 
made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  membranous  cells,  and 
ofdilfercnt  sorts  of  vessels  spread  amongst  theni,  in 
irinumerable  ramllications.  The  whole  mass  is  covered 
by  a  membrane  which  is  no  other  than  a  continuation 
of  the  pleufa. 

The  vessels  which  compose  part  of  the  substance  of 
the  lungs,  arc  principally  the  air-vessels  and  blood-ves- 
sels. Tlie  air-vessels  make  the  chief  p^irt,  and  are 
termed  bronchia.  These  are  conical  tubes,  composed 
of  an  infinite  number  ef  cartilaginous  fragments,  like 
so  many  irregular  arches  of  circles,  connected  together 
by  a  lignmenlary  elastic  membrane,  and  disposed  in 
such  a  mauKcr  as  that  the  lower  easily  insinuate  them- 
selves witJiin  tho^e  above  them.  They  are  lined  on 
the  iu-ide  by  a  very  fine  secreting  membrane,  from 
wliich  there  is  continually  discharged  a  njiicous  lluid  ; 
and  in  the  substance  of  the  membraiie  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  blood-vessels,  and  on  its  convex  side  many 
longitudinal  lines,  which  a|)pear  to  be  partly  tleshy, 
iud  [jartlj-  made  up  of  an  elastic  substance  of  another 
V.iud, 

The  bronchia  are  subdivided  inloan  infinite  number 
of  ramifications,  ^vhich  diminish  giaddiall}'  in  size;  and 
as  they  become  cajiillary,  change  their  cartilaginous 
structure  into  (hat  of  a  membrane.  Besides  these  very 
juuall  exlrcmities  of  this  numerous  series  ot  ramilica- 


tlons,  all  the  subordinate  trunks,  from  the  greatest  to 
the  smallest,  send  out  a  vast  number  of  short  capillary 
tubes  of  the  same  kind  ;  each  of  which  is  widened  at 
the  extremity,  and  thereby  formed  into  a  small  mem- 
branous cell  or  follicle.  These  folliculi  are  chiefly  con- 
•nectcd  together  in  bundles  ;  each  small  branch  pro- 
ducing a  bundle  proportionable  to  its  extent  and  the 
number  of  its  ramifications. 

The  small  vesicular  or  cellulous  bundles  arc  termed 
lobuli;  and  as  the  great  branches  divide  into  smaller, 
so  also  the  great  lobules  are  divided  into  several  small 
ones.  The  cells  of  each  lobule  have  a  free  communi- 
cation with  each  other,  but  the  several  lobules  do  not 
communicate  so  readily.  The  lobules  appear  distinctly 
to  be  parted  by  another  cellulous  substance,  which 
surrounds  each  of  them  in  proportion  to  their  extent. 
This  forms  likewise  loose  irregular  membranous  cells. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  lungs  are  of  two  kinds ;  one 
common,  caXlei.  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  veins  ;  the- 
other  proper,  called  the  bronchial  arteries  and  veins. 
The  indmomui)  artery  emerges  from  the  right  ventricle 
of  the  heart ;  and  its  trunk  having  run  directly  upward 
as  high  as  the  curvature  of  the  aorta,  is  divided  into 
two  lateral  branches ;  one  going  to  the  right  hand, 
called  the  right  pulmonary  artery ;  the  other  to  the 
left,  termed  the  left  pulmonary  artery.  The  right  ar. 
tery  passes  under  the  curvature  of  the  aorta,  and  is 
consequenlly  longer  (lian  the  left.  They  both  run  to 
the  lungs,  and  are  dispersed  through  their  whole  sub- 
stance by  ramllications  nearly  like  those  of  the  bron- 
chia, and  lying  in  the  same  directions.  The  pulmo. 
nary  veins,  after  being  distributed  through  the  lungs  in 
the  same  manner,  go  out  on  each  side,  by  two  great 
branches  which  open  lateirally  into  the  right  auricle  of 
the  heart.  The  ramifications  of  the  arteries  are  larger 
and  more  numerous  than  those  of  (he  veins,  which  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  body  exceed  the  arteries  both  ia 
number  and  size. 

The  bronchiul  arteries  and  veins.,  Avhich  are  very 
small,  follow  the  bronchia  throtigh  all  their  ramifica- 
tions. They  communicate  with  the  pulmonary  arteries 
and  veins  in  many  places  ;  likewi-e  \\i(h  the  arteries 
and  veins  of  the  a'sopliagus,  and  with  branches  of  the 
coronary  artery  and  vein.  These  are  the  nutrient 
vessels  of  the  lungs. 

Chider  that  part  of  each  lung  which  is  formed  by 
the  subordinate  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  by 
the  trunks  of  (he  pulmonary  veins,  and  by  the  trunk 
of  the  bronchia,  there  is  a  pretty  broad  membranous 
ligament,  which  tics  the  posterior  edge  of  each  luug 
t<i  the  lateral  parts  of  the  vertebra;  of  the  back,  from 
tliat  root  all  Ihe  way  to  the  diapluagii). 

The  bronchia,  as  we  have  already  said,  are  branches 
or  rainilieations  of  a  large  canal,  partly  cartilaginous, 
a«(t  partly  membranous.  This  canal  is  called  trachea 
or  aspcra  urtcria.,  but  most  connnonly  by  the  former 
name.  It  is  situated  anteriorly  in  the  lower  ])art  of 
the  neck,  whence  it  runs  down  into  the  thoiax  be- 
tween the  two  pleura;,  through  the  upper  space  left 
between  the  duplicature  of  the  mediastinum,  behind 
the  thymus.  Alter  having  reached  as  low  as  the  cur- 
vature of  the  aorta,  it  di\ides  into  two  lateral  parts, 
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•ne  toward  the  right  hand,  the  other  toward  the  left, 
which  enter  the  lungs,  and  are  distributed  through 
them  in  tlie  manner  already  said.  These  tw  o  branches 
arc  called  bronchia;  and  tiiat  on  tiie  riglit  side  is 
shorter  than  that  of  the  left,  whereas  the  right  pul- 
inonar_y  artery  is  the  longest. 

The"  trachea  is  made  up  of  segments  of  circles  of 
cartilaginous  hoops,  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  a  canal,  which  is  of  a  dillcrent  texture  on  the 
back  part,  the  cartilages  not  going  quite  round.  This 
part  of  it  consists  of  a  soft  glandular  membrane, 
which  completes  -the  circumference  of  the  canal ;  but 
this  cannot  be  to  give  way  to  the  oesophagus :  for, 
instead  of  dccending  immediately  upon  the  middle  of 
that  canal,  the  trachea  inclines  a  little  to  the  right 
side,  and  the  same  structure  is  found  in  the  back  part 
of  the  great  bronchial  vessels,  which  are  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  oesophagus.  Each  circle  is  about  the 
twelfth  part  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  about  a  quar- 
ter of  that  space  in  thickness.  Tlieir  extremities  are 
round  ;  and  tlicy  are  situated  horizontally  one  above 
another,  small  interstices  being  left  between  them, 
and  the  lower  edge  of  the  superior  segments  being 
turned  toward  the  upper  edge  of  those  next  bclovir 
them.  The  rings  of  the  trachea  are  all  connected  by 
a  very  strong  elastic  membranous  ligament  fixed  to 
their  edges. 

The  trachea  is  covered  extcrnaliy  wilh  a  quantity  of 
cellular  substance,  which  unites  it  to  the  neighbouring 
parts,  and  it  is  lined  on  the  insrcle  by  a  particular 
membrane,  which  appears  to  be  partly  lleshy  or  mus- 
cular, and  partly  ligamcntary,  perforated  by  an  in- 
finite number  of  small  holes  more  or  less  imperceptible, 
through  which  a  mucilaginous  fluid  continually  passes, 
to  defend  the  inner  surface  of  the  trachea  agiiinst  the 
irritating  qualities  of  the  air  in  respiration.  This  fluid 
is  secreted  by  small  glandular  bodies  dispersed  through 
the  substance  of  the  membrane,  but  especially  from 
glands  some+hing  larger  than  the  former,  which  lie  on 
the  outer  or  posterior  surface  of  that  strong  membrane 
by  which  the  circumference  of  the  canal  is  completed. 
The  same  struclure  is  observable  in  the  ramilications 
nsT  the  trachea  from  the  greatest  to  thc  smailest. 

AH  the  vessels  of  Vvhich  the  lungs  arc  chielly  com- 
posed, that  is,  tiie  air-vessels  or  -brondna,  and  the 
blood-vessels,  or  (he  pulmonary  and  bronchial  arteries 
and  veins,  accompany  eacii  other  through  their  Avhole 
■s\'il)stance.  They  ar-e  disposed  commonly,  in  such  a 
manner,  even  to  the  last  ramifications,  as  that  a  sub- 
ordinate trunk  or  'branc'i  of  the  bronchia  lies  between 
'liie  like  trunks  or  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
-and  vein  5  tlKj  bronchial  vessels  being  immediately 
joined  to  the  bronchia.    In  some  places  these  three 

kinds  of  vessels  touch  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as 
:to  leave  a  iriangular  space  in  the  middle. 

The  lironchia  are  divided  into  a  very  great  number 
'of  ramifi<  ations  :  and  the  extreme  branches  are  the 

pedicles  cr  ft/otstalks  of  the  small  lobuli.    All  the 

iobuli  are  angular,  oblong,  broad,  thin,  ifcc.  The 
■fop!s.t  :\!ks  scad  out  other  smaller  membranous  pedicles, 

whirli  are  very  short,  and  tenniiiate  in  the  bronchial 
Vol.  11. 
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Tesiclcs  or  cells,  of  which  they  are  continuations.  The 
subordinate  trunks  and  rami  detach  a  great  number 
of  these  pedicles  from  their  convex  surface. 

AVaen  we  inflate  the  lungs,  the  bronchial  Cells 
nearest  their  outer  surface  appear  like  small  portions 
of  round  vesicles  ;  and  Irom  this  appearance  all  the 
bronchial  cells  have  got  the  name  ot  vesicles,  though 
they  are  all  angiilar  except  those  which  are  mentioned 
above,  ^^'hen  we  examine  the  substance  of  the  lungs 
without  blowing  it  up,  we  tind  the  cartilaginous  segments 
of  the  bronchia  lying  so  near  as  to  be  engaged  in  each 
other  ;  and  in  drawing  out  any  portion  of  the  bronchia 
by  the  two  ends,  these  segments  are  parted  ;  and  the 
Avhole  canal  is  increased  in  length;  but  it  contracts 
again,  by  means  of  its  elastic  membrane,  as  soon  as 
that  force  is  taken  off. 

Upon  opening  lengthwise  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
vein  in  the  lungs,  llelvetius  met  with  a  great  number 
of  transverse  ruga",  which  are  destroy  ed  when  these 
vessels  are  elongated.  By  virtue  of  this  structure,  alt 
the  ramifications  both  of  the  bronchia  and  pulmoTiary 
arteries  and  veins,  have  constantly  the  same  direction, 
whelher  the  lungs  be  inflated  or  collapsed;  and  they 
contract  in  ienglh,  without  being  either  contorted  or 
folded.  In  expiration  these  vessels  are  elongated,  and 
they  collapse  again  in  inspiration. 

These  vessels  lie  in  a  sort  of  cellular  vagina,  which 
accom})a[iies  all  their  ramilications  ;  and  is  a  continu- 
ation of  (heir  interlobular  cells.  'J'he  pellicula?  which 
compose  it,  are,  however,  there  disposed  in  a  much 
more  regular  manner,  and  more  longitudinaHy,  than 
in  other  places,  and  thereby  appear  to  form  a  true 
vagina. 

Tlic  Bronchial  glands  are  situated  at  the  angle  of  the 
fust  ramilication  of  the  trachea.  AVe  find  them  on  both 
the  lore  and  back  sides.  They  are  soft,  voundisii, 
glandular  bodies,  of  a  bluish  or  blackish  colour,  hut 
retldish  in  inran(s.  In  size  they  vary  from  that  of  a 
horse-bean  to  that  of  a  millet-seed.  Through  these  the 
lymphatics  cf  the  lungs  pass  in  their  way  to  the  tlio- 
racic  duct. 

We  have  said  that  (he  trachea  has  several  cofds.  The 
outermost,  or  common  covering,  surrounds  that  part  of 
tiie  trachea  which  lies  in  thetliorax:  but  out  of  the 
thorax,  thir  iirst  coat  is  derived  from  the  aponeurotic 
expansions  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  ;  and  it  is  be- 
tween this  and  the  following  covering  that  the  bronchial 
glands  are  situated.  The  second  is  a  proper  coat,  be- 
ing a  continuation  of  the  cellular  covering  of  the  lungs; 
the  pelliculiE  'of  whicli,  nearest  the  cartilaginous  seg- 
ments, serve  them  for  an  external  perichondrium.  The 
third  membrane  lies  on  the  inside,  adhering  closely  to 
the  same  cartilage^,  and  supplying  to  these  the  place  of 
an  inlcnial  perichondri\:m.  The  fourth  nieQibranc  is 
that  yvhicli  completes  the  circumference  of  the  caitila,- 
ginous  circles  of  the  trachea.  It  consists  chiefly  of  tv/o 
lauiinai  or  strata,  partly  muscular  and  partly  tendinous, 
the  exfcri'ial  or  posterior  lamina  being  made  up  of  ion- 
-gitudiual  fibres;  and  the  internal,  or  anterior,  of 
transverse  fibres.  This  membrane  is  perforated  by  the 
small  ducts  of  the  abovementione<i  glands,  which  dis- 
^  z 
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charge  a  fluid  when  pressed ;  and  being  examined 
through  a  microscope,  they  appear  folliciilous,  much 
liltc  that  of  the  stomach. 

The  ligaments  between  the  cartilaginous  circles  arc 
Tery  strong  and  clastic  ;  and  each  of  them  is  confined  (o 
two  cartilages,  without  communicating  with  any  of  the 
rest;  beiiig  tixcd  to  the  edges  of  these  cartilages,  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  intercostal  muscles  are  in- 
gcrti'd  in  t!ie  ribs.  As  the  bronchia  penetrate  into  the 
substance  of  the  lungs,  they  gradually  lose  their  cnrti- 
Jages,  till  at  la<t  they  become  truly  membranous ;  but 
the  muscular  lines  of  Morgagni  appear  as  much,  and 
sometimes  more  tlian  before.  The  two  planes  above- 
mentioned  confinue  likewise  to  be  visible  ;  and  we  ob- 
serve very  distinctly,  sometimes  even  without  a  micro- 
scop?,  a  great  many  small  holes  in  the  pellicles  of  the 
lobuli,  and  bront;hial  vesicles  or  cells  which  open  from 
within  outward. 

Thi^  great  and  important  uses  of  the  lungs  are  well 
tnown  to  be  respiration,  and  a  certain  change  which 
they  operate  on  the  blood,  kc.    See  the  article  llc- 

SI'IRATIOM. 

LUNGWORT,    SPOTTED.     See  Pulmonaria 

MACULATA. 

LU'PIA,  (of  the  Gr.  Xuma.:  from  Xvirscv,  to  molest); 
a  genus  of  disease,  including  encysted  humours,  whose 
contents  are  very  thick,  and  sometimes  solid,  as  the 
meU.ceri.t,  atheroma,  steatoma,  gayiglion,  &c. 

LU'FJiS'CJS,  (from  A'jtttj,  grief,  or  dislike  ;  so  cal- 
led from  its  bxtreme  bitterness).  Uedcr  this  term  the 
white  lupin  is  directed  in  fome  pharmacopeias.  The 
seed,  the  ordinary  food  of  man  in  the  days  of  Galen 
and  Pliny,  i>  now  neglected.  Its  farinaceous  and  bitter 
meal  is  occasionally  exhibited  to  remove  worms  from 
the  intestines,  and  made  into  poultices  to  resolve  indo- 
lent tumoi  s,  or  to  stimulate  them  to  suppuration. 

LU'PINUS  ALBUS;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
white  lupin.    See  Luptxus. 

LLi'PULUS,  (from  Awij,  dislike.,  so  named  from 
its  bitterness)  ;  the  hop.  'I'hey  are  the  floral  leaves  or 
bracte^e  of  this  plant,  the  Jiumiilus  lupulus  of  Linna?us, 
that  are  dried  and  used  in  various'  kinds  of  strong  beer. 
JInps  have  a  bitter  ta^te,  less  ungrateful  than  most  of 
the  other  strong  bitters,  accompanied  with  some  degree 
of  warmth  and  aromatic  flavour,  and  are  highfy  intoxi- 
cating. The  hop  flower  also  exhales  a  considerable 
quantity  of  its  narcotic  power  in  drying;  hence  those 
who  sleep  in  the  hop-houses  are  with  difficulty  roused 
from  their  slumber.  A  pillow  stuffed  with  these  flow- 
ers, is  said  to  have  the  effect  of  laying  those  who  are 
restless  asleep  when  other  remedies  fail  to  do  it. 

LU'RID.E,  thi^  name  of  the  28th  order  in  Linnaeus's 
prasments  of  a  Natural  Method. 

LUSiTA'NlCUM,  DEl'OCTUM  ;  the  Lisbon 
decoction,  or  diet-drink.    See  Lues  v-emerka. 

LU  TF^,  or  i.LTiNG,  in  chemistry,  a  mixed,  tenaci- 
ous, ductile  substance,  which  grows  solid  by  drying  ; 
and,  being  applied  to  the  juncture  of  vessels,  stops 
thetn  up  so  as  to  prevent  the  air  from  getting  either  in 
or  out.    See  Crucible. 

LU''TEA  CORPORA.    See  Couporus  luteum. 
XiUXATlON,   A  bone  is  said  to  be  luxated.^  when 


that  part  of  it  forming  a  joint,  is  removed  out  of  its 
place.  When  the  bone  is  forced  entirely  out  of  its 
cavity,  the  luxation  is  termed  complete :  when  this 
is  not  the  case,  it  is  fartial  or  incomplete.  Whea 
there  is  also  a  wound  of  the  soft  parts  communicating 
with  the  joint,  it  is  called  a  compoimd,  and  when  there 
is  no  wound,  a  simjtle  luxation.  The  common  signs  of 
a  dislocated  bone  are,  inability  to  remove  the  injured 
limb;  pain,  tension,  deformity  in  the  part  afl[ected  ; 
and  sometimes  inflammation,  subsultus  tendinum,  and 
fever ;  and  the^e  three  last  are  greatest  in  partial  dis- 
locations. The  swelling  which  first  appears  is  always 
inflammatory ;  but  afterwards  a  secondary  swelling 
comes  on,  seemingly  a?dematous,  and  probably  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  the  lymphatics  by  the  dislocated 
bone. 

In  judging  of  the  practicability  of  reducing  a  luxa- 
tion, we  ought  to  attend  to  its  nature  and  extent,  the 
other  circumstances  witii  which  it  may  be  complicated, 
and  the  length  of  time  which  it  has  continued.  AVhen 
a  bone  is  only  partjally  dislocated,  it  is  evident  that 
it  maj'  be  reduced  \^  ith  much  more  ease  and  certainty 
than  where  it  is  completely  displaced.  It  is  evident 
also  that  fracture  attending  dislocation  must  render 
reduction  much  more  difficult  and  uncertain.  Indeed, 
when  both  the  bones  forming  the  joint  are  broken, 
there  is  the  greatest  hazard  of  its  remaining  stiff  dur- 
ing life,  even  when  the  greatest  attention  has  been 
paid.  Luxated  bones  are  most  easily  reduced  imme- 
diately after  they  are  displaced  :  the  ditliculty  indeed 
of  reducing  them  is  generally  proportional  to  the  time 
that  has  intervened  since  the  accident  happened; 
AVhen  a  bone  has  been  some  time  lodged  among  the 
contiguous  muscles,  it  forms  a  socket  for  itself,  and 
is  firmly  grasped  by  the  surrounding  soft  parts.  The 
cavity,  too,  from  which  it  was  dislodged,  may  be  par-, 
tially  tilled  with  some  of  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  or 
at  least  diminished  by  the  constant  aetio-n  ot  the  conti- 
guous muscles  on  its  cartilaginous  brim.  Dissections, 
however,  show,  that  inspissated  synovia  does  not,  as 
was  formerly  supposed,  fill  up  this  cavity.  In  delicate 
constitutions  and  advanced  periods  of  life,  when  the 
muscles  give  little  resistance,  dislocations  are  m.orc 
easily  reduced  than  i^n  the  vigour  of  youth  or  in  robust 
constitutions. 

1.  In  the  treatment  of  a  simple  luxation,  we  ought, 
(1.)  To  remove  the  dislocation  with  as  much  ease  ancf 
expedition  as  possible:  (2.)  Retain  the  bone  in  its 
situation  till  the  ])arts  have  recovered  their  tone;  and, 
(3.)  Obviate  ail  uneasy  symptoms. 

When  the  surrounditrg  skin  and  muscles  are  much 
contused  and  inflamed,  we  should  endeavour  to  re- 
move the  ini'ammation  by  local  bleeding,  saturnine  ap- 
plications, and  laying  the  limb  in  an  easy  posture, 
belore  we  attempt  to  reduce  the  bone,  as  considerable 
injury  may  be  done  by  stretching  a  limb- while  the  parts 
surrounding  the  joint  are  inliaaied.  The  upper  part 
of  the  limb  should  be  kept  steady  while  the  surgeon 
endeavours  to  replace  the  under  bone,  which  alone  is 
commonly  displaced.  This  is  not  easily  done;  for 
the  coiitractile  power  of  the  muscles  acts  (Strongl/ 
against  every  attempt,  and  not  only  draws  it  beyond 
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the  contiguous  tone  against  which  it  shonM  be  placed, 
1)11 1  frequently  forces  it  out  of  its  natural  situation, 
and  fixes  it  firmly  in  some  neighbouring  cavify,  from 
which  it  is  wir  :  difficulty  removed.  To  ])rcrent  this 
resistance  as  much  as  possible,  the  mnscles  ought  to  be 
put  into  a  stale  of  relaxation.  If  this  i^  pioper'y 
done,  the  force  necessary  for  reducing  a  luxated  bone 
innv  genera'ly  be  obtained  by  assistants  alone;  some- 
times, however,  machiner_y  is  required,  and  various 
instruments  liave  been  invented  for  this  purpo.sc. 
Freke's  machine  is  the  most  gent  rally  used.  'I'he 
force  ought  always  to  be  applied  in  a  gradual  manner, 
and  to  the  dislocated  bone  alone,  and  not  to  any  more 
distant  parts  of  the  limb.  After  the  end  of  the  dis- 
located bone  is  brought  into  a  line  with  that  to  which 
it  is  oppo'-cd,  the  reduction  is  easily  coinplotod,  either 
by  the.  action  of  the  muscles  alone,  or,  if  that  is  not 
sufficient,  by  gentle  pressure.  After  the  reducfion 
there  is  seldom  any  difficulty  in  retaining  t!ie  bone  in 
its  place,  unless  it  has  often  been  dislocated  before. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  place  the  limb  in  a  relaxed 
postiiie,  and  to  support  the  bone  with  a  bandage  till 
the  parts  have  recovered  their  tone.  The  most  urgent 
.symptoms  which  accompany  dislocations  are,  pain, 
inllammation,  and  swelling.  These  usually  abate  soon 
after  the  reduction.  If  any  degree  of  indammation 
remain,  the  application  of  leeches  is  the  best  remedy. 

2.  When  dislocated  bones  are  accompanied  zcitli 
fracture  vear  the  joint,  the  fracture  must  be  allowed 
to  heal  before  reduction  be  atfempted.  This,  how- 
e\er,  is  not  always  n(>ces5ary  in  very  small  bones,  as 
those  of  the  fingers.  When  the  fracture  is  at  a  distance 
from  the  joint,  the  disljcafion  may  generally  be  re- 
duced immediately.  Compound  luxations  are  to  be 
treated  nearly  as  compound  fractures.  After  the  bone 
is  replaced,  leeches  should  be  applied  to  abate  the  in- 
flammation ;  after  which  the  sore  should  be  dressed 
with  Goulard's  cerate,  or  any  other  mild  ointment, 
and  the  p.iin  moderated  by  o])iates  and  a  low  regimen  : 
care  ought  also  to  be  taken  that  no  matler  lodge  about 
the  joint.  AVhen  luxations  are  produced  by  tumors  or 
collections  of  matter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
joints,  they  may  be  considered  as  incurable  :  when 
they  proceed  from  too  great  a  relaxation  of  the  liga- 
ments and  tendons  of  ;he  joint,  trie  bone  can  hardly 
be  prevented  from  being  now  and  then  displaced  :  but 
the  inconvenience  may  be  somewhat  obviated  by  sup- 
porting the  limb  wi(h  a  proper  bandage,  by  the  use  of 
the  cold  bdth,  and  by  clectricily. 

3.  If  the  bones  of  the  cranium  be  separated  b}'  ex- 
ternal injury,  all  that  can  well  be  done  is,  to  support  the 
parts  by  a  bandage,  to  prevent  inflammation,  to  keep 
the  patient  quiet,  and  in  a  proper  posture,  during  the 
cure.  The  bones  of  the  nose  are  seldom  luxated  with- 
out fracture  ;  when  they  arc,  the  injury  is  easily  dis- 
covered by  the  touch.  AVhen  one  of  the  bones  is 
driven  inwards,  it  may  be  raised  and  reduced  by  push- 
ing a  tube  ol'  a  proper  size,  and  covered  with  soft  lint, 
inio  the  nostril  ;  which  may  afterwards  be  retained  till 
there  is  is  no  danger  ol'  the  bone  being  again  displaced. 
If  the  bone  be  luxated  outwards,  it  .nay  be,reduced 
by  the  fingers,  and  retained  by  a  double-heaxled  roller. 


4,  The  htser  jaxxi  is  luxated  most  frequently  when 
the  mouth  is  opLnod  widely  :  it  can  only  take  place 
forwaids  and  downward^,  being  (here  least  surrouuded 
by  the  neighbourie.g  parts:  both  sides  are  generally 
luxated  at  once;  and  in  that  case  the  mouth  is  (i]ieu?d 
wide,  the  chin  thrown  forwards  and  towards  the 
breast.  \Vhen  onlv  one  side  is  di.-!ocated,  the  mouth 
is  distorted,  and -widot  on  the  sound  side  of  the  jaw, 
which  is  drawn  alitile  towards  the  contrary  side.  The 
patient  should  be  seated  and  his  head  siipporteJ.  'i'he 
surgeon  should  push  his  thumbs,  protected  by  a  cover- 
ing of  strong  leather,  as  far  as  possible  between  the 
jaws,  and  then  with  his  fingers,  applied  on  the  outside 
of  the  angle  of  (he  jaw,  endeavour  to  bring  it  forward 
till  it  move  a  little  from  i!s  situation.  lie  should  then 
press  it  forcibly  down,  and  the  condyles  will  immedi- 
ately slip  into  their  place.  The  thumbs  ought  to  be 
instantly  wi  hdrawn,  as  the  patient  is  apt  to  bite  them 
involuntarily.  The  patient  should  for  some  time  avoid 
much  speaking  or  opening  his  mouth  wide. 

.5.  When  the  neck  is  luxated,  (he  head  commonly 
falls  forward  on  the  breast,  (he  patient  is  instantly  de- 
prived of  sense  and  motion,  aad  soon  dies  if  (he  lux- 
ation be  not  quickly  reduced.  In  reducir^g  the  luxa- 
tion, the  pa'ient  should  be  placed  on  the  ground,  and 
supported  by  an  assistant  :  the  surgeon  standing  be- 
hind, should  gradually  pull  up  the  head,  while  the 
shoulders  are  pressed  tlovvn  by  the  assistant  till  the 
bones  are  brought  into  their  place,  winch  is  known  by 
a  sudden  crack  or  noise.  If  the  patient  be  not  dead,  he 
immediately  recovers  liis  faculties,  at  least  in  some 
measure.  He  should  then  be  put  to  bed  wiih  his  head 
elevated  and  retained  in  one  posture.  He  shouldiose 
a  qnautitv  of  blood,  and  live  lor  some  lime  on  a  low 
diet. 

6.  The  vcrfehrw  are  sometimes  partially,  but  hardly 
ever  completely,  dislocated  without  fracture.  When 
these  occur  high  up,  they  are  atlended  with  the  same 
symptoms  as  dislocation  of  the  head  :  when  further 
down,  besides  distortion  of  thcispine,  paral}  sis  ensues 
of  every  part  of  the  body  situated  under  the  luxated 
bone  :  there  is  commonly  also  eitlicr  a  total  suppres- 
sion of  urine,  or  it  is  discharged  involuntarily  together 
with  the  fa-ccs.  As  luxations  of  this  kind  are  gene- 
rally owing  to  falls  or  violent  blows,  the  vertebra  is 
driven  cither  forwards  or  to  one  side;  it  is  therel'orv; 
very  difficult  to  reduce  it.  The  best,  as  well  as  the 
simplest  method,  is  to  lay  the  patient  on  hi-;  face  over 
a  cylindrical  body,  as  a  large  cask,  aiid  at  the  same 
time  to  attempt  to  rejdace  the  linne  with  the  fingers, 
if  the  bone  be  very  much  displaced,  there  is  very  little 
reason  to  hope  for  success;  The  os  cocctjgif:  is  niuce. 
liable  to  dislocation  than  any  other  part  of  the  spine. 
It  is  sometimes  forced  outwards  in  laborious  births. 
This  is  discovered  by  the  gri'at  pain  which  is  felt  at 
the  connection  of  the  os  coccygis  with  (he  sacrum,  and 
by  the  bone  appearing  to  be  displaced  when  exanjined. 
It  may  generally  be  easily  red iic  -d- by  pressure  witli 
the  fingers.  The  best  support  afterwards  is  a  com- 
press, v/ith  the  T  bandage.  When  the  coccyx  is  lux- 
alcd  inwardly,  the  patient  complains  of  severe  pain, 
tenesmus,  anil  a  sense  of  fulness '  La  the  rectum;  th,; 
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foces  are  passed  with  difficulty,  and  in  some  cases  a 
suppression  of  iiriiie  takes  place.  The  injury  is  ca^^ily 
discovered  by  introducing  tiie  fiisgcr  into  the  anus.  In 
this  case  the  bone  should  be  pressed  outwards  by  in. 
troduciiig  the  fore  and  middle  iingers  of  one  hand,  dip- 
ped in  oil,  into  the  rectum,  and  supporting  the  parts 
■which  correspond  with  it,  externally,  till  the  reduction 
is  accomplished.  Dislocations  of  these  bones  are  apt 
to  excite  inttammation,  which  often  terminates  in  dan- 
gerous abscesses ;  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  guarded 
against  by  every  means  in  our  power. 

1.  The  clavicle  is  most  frequently  luxated  at  its 
junction  with  the  sternum  ;  because  the  violence  which 
produces  the  injury  is  generally  applied  to  the  shoul- 
der. The  luxation  is  discovered  by  pain  in  the  part, 
by  the  projection  of  the  bone,  and  by  the  immobility 
cf  the  shoulder.  It  is  easily  reduced  by  pushing  the 
bone  into  its  place  with  the  lingers,  while  an  assislant 
draws  back  the  arms  and  shoulders.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  retain  the  bone  in  its  place.  AVhen  it  is  the  inner 
extremity  of  the  clavicle  which  has  been  dislocated,  the 
shoulder  should  be  kept  in  its  natural  situation,  nei- 
ther raised  nor  depressed  :  the  forc-arm  should  be  sup- 
ported, as  should  also  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  a 
moderate  pressure  should  be  made  upon'the  displaced 
end  of  the  bone.  For  this  purpose  the  machine  repre- 
sented in  Plate  IV.  fig.  1,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Park 
of  Liverpool,  answers  best.  But  when  the  outer  ex- 
tremity of  the  clavicle  has  been  dislocated,  the  shoulder 
Hiust  be  considerably  raised,  the  arm  supported  in  a 
sling,  and  the  bone  kept  in  its  proper  situation  by  a 
small  compress  placed  over  its  end,  and  secured  by  a 
roller  forming  the  figure  oo  ;  or  it  may  be  retained  by 
the  machine  above  mentioned.  The  bandage  ought  to 
be  retained  for  a  coPiSiderable  time,  till  the  parts  have 
recovered  their  functions. 

8.  Jiuxations  of  the  I'ihs  are  exceedingly  rare.  The 
symptoms  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  arising  from 
fracture,  only  that  the  pain  is  more  severe  at  the  arti- 
culation, and  that  no  other  spot  but  that  will  yield  to 
pressure.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  bend  the  body 
forward  c-ver  a  cask,  or  some  such  thing,  in  order  to 
assist  the  viscera  in  pressing  out  the  rib.  Bandages 
are  of  little  use.  The  patient  should  be  kept  quiet, 
and  fed  on  a  low  diet :  inflammation  should  be  pre- 
vented, and  opiates  given  if  he  have  a  troublesome 
cough. 

9.  In  a  luxation  of  the  shoulder  joint,  the- head  of 
the  OS  humeri  is  most  frequently  thrown  forwards 
and  downwards  ;  sometimes  downwards  and  back- 
Avards,  but  never  upwards,  without  a  fracture  of  that 
part  of  the  scapula  w  hich  is  placed  above  the  joint. 
The  luxation  is  discovered  by  the  patient's  inability  to 
raise  his  arm,  by  violent  pain  attending  the  attempt, 
by  the  luxated  arm  being  of  a  diifercnt  length  from 
the  other,  by  the  head  of  the  humerus  being  felt  out 
of  its  natural  situation,  Avhile  a  vacuity  is  perceived 
under  the  acromion,  and  by  the  flatness  of  the  injured 
joint,  while  the  sound  one  has  its  natural  fulness.  ^Vhen 
the  luxation  is  of  long  standing,  the  whole  arm  is  apt 
to  become  cedematous. 

The  patient  should  be  seated  on  a  chair,  ami  his 


body  secured  by  a  broad  belt  passed  round  it,  and 
held  by  assistants.  The  elbow  should  be  bent,  in  order 
to  relax  the  muscles  on  the  fore  part  of  the  luxated 
joint.  A  firm  leather  belt,  four  or  five  inches  broad, 
with  strong  straps,  and  lined  with  flannel,  is  to  bu 
tied  round  the  arm  immediately  above  the  elbow  : 
assistants  are  to  extend  the  arm  gradually,  by  pulling 
these  straps,  while  another  assistant  draws  back  the 
scapula.  The  surgeon  stands  on  the  outside  of  the 
arm,  directs  the  assistants,  and  varies  the  direction  of 
the  extension,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  head 
of  the  bone.  As  soon  as  the  head  of  the  bone  has 
cleared  the  brim  of  the  socket,  the  muscles  draw  it 
into  its  place,  a  crack  is  heard,  the  patient  is  relieved, 
and  the  inferior  part  of  the  shoulder  acquires  its  usual 
fulness. 

Various  other  modes  of  extending  the  arm  ha"»e  been 
proposed  in  difficult  cases  ;  as,  suspending  the  patient 
by  the  luxated  arm  over  the  step  of  a  ladder,  or  the 
top  of  a  door,  raising  him  up  by  the  arm  with  ropes 
running  over  pnllics,  fixed  in  the  ceiling  of  a  room, 
Szc.  The  jerk  produced  by  the  body  being  suddenly- 
raised  and  let  doM'n  again  on  a  feather  bed,  has  some- 
times succeeded  when  other  means  have  failed.  A 
gentler  method  is,  to  lay  the  patient  on  the  floor, 
while  two  or  three  men,  standing  on  a  table,  lay  hold 
of  him  by  the  arm  and  pull  him  up.  But  all  these 
methods  are  in  danger  of  lacerating  the  soft  parts,  by 
the  suddenness  wilh  which  the  force  is  applied,  and 
even  sometimes  of  breaking  the  end  of  the  humerus 
if  it  be  pi'essed  against  the  neck  of  the  scapula.  INIr. 
Freke's  improvement  on  the  ambe  of  Hippocrates, 
has  been  considered  as  the  best  machine  for  extending 
the  arm.  But  machinery  is  very  seldom  necessary  ; 
even  cases  of  long  standing  may,  by  proper  manage- 
ment, be  reduced  by  means  of  assistants,  provided  re- 
duction be  at  all  practicable.  Inflammation  after  the 
operation,  should  be  obviated  by  the  usual  remedies*. 
If  the  bone  be  apt  to  slip  out  again,  which  sometimes 
happens  after  repeated  dislocations,  the  arm  should  be 
supported  in  a  sling  till  the  parts  have  recovered  their 
tone.  Blisters,  frictions,  stimulating  medicines  ap- 
plied to  the  shoulder,  and  cold  water  poured  on  it, 
have  sometimes  been  useful  in  restoring  the  strength  of 
the  joint. 

10.  Luxation  at  ihe  elbou  most  commonly  happens 
upwards  and  backwards;  and  then  the  fore-arm  is 
shortened,  the  end  of  the  ulna  projects  behind,  and  is 
higher  than  usual,  while  the  extremity  of  the  humerus 
can  be  felt  in  the  bend  of  the  elbov*'.  The  surgeon 
should  take  hold  of  the  wrist  w  ith  one  hand,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  fore-arm  (which  must  be  moderately 
bent)  with  the  other,  and  gradually  pull  the  top  of 
the  fore-arm  downwards,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
increases  the  curvature  of  the  elbow  to  discagage  tho 
ends  of  the  bones  from  each  other.  He  should  then 
pull  the  bones  forward  into  their  situation.  When 
the  luxation  happens  upwards  and  forwards,  it  should 
be  reduced  while  the  arm  is  extended.  After  the  re- 
duction,  the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  should  be  kept 
relaxed,  by  bending  the  elbow  a  little,  till  the  parts 
have  recovered  their  tone.    When  the  bones  of  tha 
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fore-arm  are  dislocated  from  each  oilier,  wliich  hap. 
pens  most  frequently  at  the  wrist,  the  rotatory  mo- 
tion of  the  hand  is  destroyed.  After  the  reduction, 
the  bones  should  be  bound  together  by  a  tight  flannel 
roller;  or  a  couple  of  splints  should  be  applied  along 
the  fore-arm,  and  the  arm  supported  ia  a  sling. 

11.  The  bones  of  the  v^n'st  are  not  so  often  luxated 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  smallness  of  their  size. 
^Vhen  they  are,  great  swelling  and  pain  ensue,  and 
the  motion  of  the  joint  is  entirely  destroyed.  Great 
attention  is  necessary,  lest  luxation  should  be  mistaken 
for  a  sprain.  The  arm  and  hand  should  be  supported 
by  assistants,  but  not  stretched;  and  then  the  bones 
should  be  pushed  into  their  place,  and  afterwards  re- 
tained by  proper  bandages  and  splints.  Tiie  bones  of 
tlie  mclacaiyus,  when  they  happen  to  be  dislocated, 
which  is  very  seldom,  are  to  be  reduced  in  the  same 
'way. 

12.  From  the  great  strength  of  the  hip  Joint,  it  was 
formerly  believed,  that  the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  was 
never  luxated  by  external  violence  ;  but  it  is  now 
known  that  it  happens  by  no  means  unfrequcntly.  The 
ball,  in  starting  from  its  socket,  generally  passes  for- 
wards and  downwards  into  the  foramen  thyroideum. 
When  this  happens,  the  limb  is  considerably  length- 
ened, the  head  of  the  bone  is  lodged  near  the  under  and 
fore  part  of  the  pelvis,  the  large  trochanter  is  observed 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh,  a  vacancy  is  perceived 
Avhere  the  head  of  the  bone  and  trochanter  should  be, 
and  tlie  toes  are  turned  inwards.  When  the  bone  is 
dislocated  upwards  and  backw^ards,  the  limb  is  short- 
ened, the  great  trochanter  higher  than  usual,  the  knee 
and  foot  turned  inwards.  When  it  is  dislocated  up- 
wards and  forwards,  the  leg  is  shortened,  the  ball  of 
the  bone  is  felt  on  the  os  pubis  in  the  groin,  and  the 
great  trochanter  on  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the 
thigh;  a  vacancy  is  discovered  on  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  hip  ;  the  knee  and  toes  are  turned  outwards. 
When  the  ball  slips  downwards  and  backwards,  the  leg 
is  lengthened,  the  toes  turned  inwards,  and  the  great 
trochanter  is  lower  than  that  ol'  the  other  limb.  If  the 
ball  slip  directly  downwards,  the  leg  is  lengthened,  but 
the  knee  and  toes  keep  nearly  their  natural  situation. 
It  is  sometimes  difhcult  to  distinguish  between  luxation 
and  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  bone.  In  fractures, 
the  bone  is  most  frequently  pushed  upwards,  and  the 
leg  shortened,  the  knre  and  point  of  the  toes  arc  turn- 
ed inwards,  and  may  be  moved  much  more  readily  out- 
wards and  inwards  than  when  the  bone  is  dislocated. 

In  attempting  the  reduction  in  this  case,  the  patient 
should  be  laid  on  a  mattress,  on  the  sound  side,  and  a 
%voollen  roller,  covered  with  several  folds  of  flannel, 
placed  between  his  thighs,  and  fixed  firmly  by  straps  to 
the  wall.  A  strong  bandage  of  buif  leather,  or  some- 
thing similar,  should  be  applied  to  the  under  end  of  the 
thigh,  with  straps  fixed  to  it  to  make  the  extension. 
The  trunk  of  the  body  should  be  properly  secnred,  and 
the  joint  of  the  knee  bent.  The  extension  should  be 
made  at  first  gently,  and  increased  gradually,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  thigh  is  made  to  roll  in  different  di- 
rections. When  the  extension  is  suiRcient,  two  assist- 
ants should  lay  hold  of  the  roller,  and  attempt  to  raise 


the  bone;  the  extending  force  should  then  be  slackened, 
and  the  surgeon  should  push  the  head  of  the  bone 
upwards  and  outwards,  while  an  assistant  presses  the 
knee  forcibly  inwards.  The  muscles  themselves  will 
then  commonly  bring  the  bone  into  its  place  ;  and  this 
is  done  with  such  a  jerk  and  noise,  that  it  is  heard  by 
the  bystanders.  If  the  reduction  be  not  obtained,  the 
extension  must  be  repeated  with  greater  force.  Instead 
of  the  roller,  a  broad  strap  or  table  cloth  is  frequently 
used.  The  limb  should  not  be  used  for  some  time  after 
reduction,  and  intlammation  should  be  prevented  by 
the  proper  remedies. 

13.  'The  patella  can  neither  be  luxated  upwards  nor 
downwards,  without  rupture  of  the  tendons  of  the  ex- 
tensor muscles,  or  of  the  strong  ligament  which  fixes  it 
to  the  tibia  ;  but  it  may  be  luxated  to  cither  side.  The 
luxation  produces  lameness,  and  much  pain  on  at- 
tempting to  move  the  joint.  In  recent  cases  the  injury 
is  easily  discovered  ;  but  when  the  surgeon  is  not  called 
immediately,  the  swelling  may  be  so  great  as  to  render 
it  more  difficult.  For  reduction,  the  limb  should  be 
kept  extended  ;  the  surgeon,  by  depressing  the  edge 
of  the  patella  most  distant  from  the  joint,  is  enabled  to 
raise  the  other,  and  push  the  bone  into  its  place.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  remain  a  day  or  two  in  bed  till  the 
knee  recover  its  tone.  Sometimes,  after  the  bone  has 
been  displaced,  returns  of  the  same  accidrnt  become 
frequent.  In  such  cases,  proper  machinery  applied  to 
the  side  of  the  knee,  w  here  the  bone  is  apt  to  start  out, 
is  used  with  advantage. 

From  the  size  of  the  joint,  and  tlie  great  strength  of 
the  ligaments,  luxation  of  the  tibia  from  the  os  femo- 
ris  rarely  occurs.  When  it  does,  it  is  easily  discovered 
by  the  pain,  lameness,  and  deformity  of  the  limb.  The 
patient  should  be  laid  on  a  table,  the  muscles  relaxed, 
and  the  thigh  secured  by  assistants  ;  the  limb  should 
then  be  extended,  and  the  bones  cleared  of  each  other, 
when  they  will  be  easily  replaced.  After  the  reduction, 
the  limb  should  remain  for  some  lime  perfectly  at  rest; 
and  inflammation,  which  is  very  apt  to  ensue,  and  is 
attended  with  very  bad  consequences,  should  be  assi- 
duously guarded  against. 

11.  If  the  ankle-joint  be  dislocated  forwards,  the 
fore  part  of  the  foot  is  lengthened  ;  if  backwards,  the 
foot  is  shortened  and  the  heel  lengthened  (this  ia  tlie 
most  common  variety);  if  to  either  side,  there  is  an 
uncommon  vacancy  on  the  one  side,  and  a  prominency 
on  the  other.  Dislocation,  however,  can  hardly  take 
place  outwardly  without  fracture  of  the  end  of  the  fi- 
bula. To  efiect  the  reduction,  the  limb  should  be  firmlv 
held  by  assistants,  the  muscles  relaxed,  and  extension 
made  till  the  bones  are  cleared  of  each  other,  when  the 
astragalus  will  easily  slip  into  its  place.  The  same  rules 
should  be  observed  in  reducing  dislocations  of  the  bones 
of  the  foot.  Luxations  of  the  metatarsal  bones  and 
toes  are  reduced  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
bones  of  the  metacarpus  and  fingers. 

15.  Dislocations  of  the  toes  or  Jingers  are  casilv' 
discovered.  To  reduce  them,  an  assistant  should  hold 
the  phalanx  from  which  the  dislocation  happened, 
while  the  surgeon  endeavours  to  elevate  the  bone  from 
the  one  contiguous  to  it,  and  to  pass  it  into  its  place. 
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■  LYCOPF/RDON,  (XvKOTrecSo^' ;  from  an-olf, 
and  7r=f  Jxi,  to  bi'cak  zsind ;  so  named  because  it  was 
supposed  to  spring  from  the  dung  of  the  wolf),  hence 
also  named  Crepitus  lupi ;  (he  pufl'-ball  :  hycopcrdon 
fjovisfa,  Linn.  It  is  a  round  or  egg-shaped  fungus  ; 
when  fresh,  of  a  white  colour,  with  a  very  short  or 
scarcely  any  pedicle,  growing  in  dry  pasture  grounds. 
When  young,  it  is  sometimes  covered  with  tubercles 
on  the  out.--ide,  and  is  pulpy  M-ithin.  By  age  it  be- 
comes smooth  externally,  and  dries  internally  into  a 
Tory  fine,  light,  black  or  brownish  dust,  which  is  used 
as  a  stvptic  by  the  common  people. 

LYCOPl'/RDON  BOVISTA;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  pufl-ball.    See  Lvcopehuon. 

LYCOPKaiDON  TUBER;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  trufile.    See  Trutfle. 

LYCOPO''DIUM,  (XvKOTtohov;  fvom  Xvko^,  a  zoolf, 
and  Tfs;,  afoot,  so  called  from  its  supposed  resem- 
blance), or  Muscus  davatus  ;  the  club-moss,  or  wolf's- 
claw:  Li/copodium  clavfitian,  Linn.  This  plant  affords 
a  great  quantity  of  pollen,  which  is  used,  in  some 
plact  s,  to  sprinkle  on  the  nates  and  thighs  of  young 
children,  to  prevent  chafing,  or  to  cure  parts  >vhich 
are  excoriated.  A  decoction  of  the  herb  is  said  to  be 
of  service  in  the  cure  of  the  plica  poloniea. 

LYCOPO'DIUM  CLAVATUM;  the  systematic 
name  of  (he  club-moss.    See  LvcovoniUM. 

LYCOPO'DIUM  SELA'GO:  the  systematic  name 
of  the  upiight  club-nioss.    Sec  Muscus  erkctus. 

LYiNlPn,  (lijinplia,  quasi  iiyiiipha:,  from  vviMifyj, 
ztater) ;  a  pellucid,  insipid  fluid,  found  in  (he  lym. 
phatic  vessels.  As  it  resembles  water  in  (he  circnm- 
s'ances  of  transpaieuey  and  want  of  colour,  the  first 
discoverers  of  the  lymph  denominated  the  vessels  con- 
taining it  ductus  aquo,<i,  and  seem  to  have  concluded, 
that  the  lymph  really  was  nothing  but  Avater.  This 
opinion  some  of  the  succeeding  physiologists,  particu- 
larly I5()crhaave,  rendered  more  probable,  by  suppos- 
ing that  there  were  (hree  series  of  arteries ;  the  san- 
guiferous, the  scriferous,  and  the  lymphatic  ;  and 
that  (he  lymphatic  vessels,  ])roperly  such,  Avere  only 
veins  corresponding  to  the  lymphatic  arteries,  to  re- 
store their  lymph  to  the  heart.  Thence  the  lymph 
seems  to  have  been  concluded  the  thinnest  part  of  our 
fluids ;  into  which  opinion  physiologists  were  fardier 
led  by  Leeuwcnhoek's  theory,  that  the  globules  of 
lymiih  were  smaller  than  those  of  the  serum,  or  of  the 
red  part  ol'  the  blood. 

The  fluids  that  moisten  the  dificrcnt  cavities  of  the 
])ody,  ^lz.  that  of  the  abdomen,  pericardium.  Sec. 
being  su-peeted  to  be  formed  solely  from  the  conden- 
sation of  that  steam  which  appears  on  opening  an 
animal  just  killed,  have  (hence  been  also  considered 
as  mere  water  by  some  anatomists  ;  who  were  con- 
firmed in  this  oiiinion  by  observing,  that  in  dropsies, 
w  here  a  great  quantity  of  tluid  is  lot  out  from  such 
cavities,  it  is  cOmmouly  a  meie  water,  seldom  coagu- 
lating eifher  when  exposed  to  the  air  or  to  heat.  And, 
agreeably  to  (his  notion,  these  dropsies  are  said  (o  be 
occasioned  by  an  increase  of  secretion,  or  an  imijcded 
absorption  J  which  supposes  that  the  lluiils,  naturally 


moistening  these  cavities,  are  the  same  as  those  let  out 
from  ttiem  in  dropsical  cases. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  experiments  of  Mr. 
Ilewson,  that  although  these  fluids  arc  so  transparent 
in  living  animals,  and  so  watery  in  dropsies,  yet  in 
animals  in  liealth  they  differ  so  much  from  wafer,  that 
they  not  only  coagu'ate  when  exposed  to  heat,  but 
also  when  merely  exposed  to  the  air  ;  iii  which  circum- 
stance they  agree  most  with  that  part  of  the  blood 
called  coagulable  lijmph.  This  is  evident  on  collecting 
this  fluid  from  th-c  surface  of  the  abdomen,  thorax,  or 
])ericardium  of  an  animal  that  }:as  been  recently  kil- 
led ;  for  if  the  fluid  thus  collected  be  snflered  to  rest, 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  will  jelly  as  the  coagulable 
lymph  of  the  blood  does.  From  among  (hose  who 
concluded  this  fluid  to  be  mere  water,  we  should 
except  Drs.  Ilaller  and  Monro,  who  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion. 

If,  immediately  after  killing  an  animal  in  health,  a 
lymphatrc  vessel  be  tied  up  properly,  and  then  cut 
out  of  the  body  and  o])ened,  so  as  to  let  out  the 
lymph  into  a  cup,  and  expose  it  to  the  air,  it  will 
jelly  as  the  coagulable  lymph  of  the  blood  does  in  (he 
same  circumstances:  (his  experiment  Mr.  TIewson  made 
and  repeated  several  times,  on  dogs,  asses,  and  geese. 
It  therefore  appears,  that  instead  of  being  a  mere 
water,  the  lymph,  in  healthy  animals,  is  a  eongulable 
fluid,  and  that  the  redundant  accumulations  found  in 
cavities  are  probably  composed  of  a  mixture  of  the 
n.itural  lymph  with  water  ;  the  proportions  varying 
according  to  the  dropsical  habit:  where  the  coagulable 
lymph  is  in  a  small,  and  the  water  in  a  great  projior- 
tion,  up  to  the  rheumatic  or  inflammatory  habit,  wliere 
the  lymph  abouiids,  and  the  ^vater  is  in  loss  proportion. 
Li  some  cases  (oo,  the  l)mph,  in  passing  through  iu- 
fiamed  vessels,  is  even  converted  into  pus. 

The  most  generally  received  opinions  concerning  the 
secretion  of  the  lymph  have  been,  that  it  was  performed 
either  by  small  exhalaut  arteries,  or  else  by  pores  on 
the  sides  of  the  vessels,  which  pores  were  believed  to 
be  organized.  But  these  were  controverted  by  ])r. 
Hunter,  in  his  Medical  Commentaries.  That  eminent 
anatomist  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  this  secretion  was 
not  performed  by  exiialant  arteries,  or  an  effect  of 
what  is  properly  called  orgcmhation,  but  merely  by  (he 
thinner  or  more  watery  jjarts  of  the  blood,  iiltrating 
or  transuding  through  the  inorganized  interstices  be- 
tween the  fibres  of  the  vessels  and  membranes;  so  that, 
according  to  his  idea,  the  texture  of  the  blood-vessels 
was  close  enough  to  retain  (he  serum,  or  red  globules, 
but  not  close  enough  to  prevent  the  water  oozing  out 
as  through  a  sieve.  He  supports  this  theory  on  the 
following  grounds  :  1.  'Itie  ready  transuda'ion  of  wa- 
tery and  other  injections  after  dea.(h.  '2.  The  transu- 
dation of  blood  after  death,  but  not  during  life  :  for 
during  life  he  supposes  the  "blood  to  be  uniformly  thick- 
ened by  (he  coagulable  lymph  ;  but  when  that  lymph 
is  jellied,  he  concludes  the  b'lond  is  thereby  made  (Iiin- 
ner,  and  (herefore  more  capable  of  oozing  through  (he 
inorganized  interstices,  by  which  it  could  not  pas^  be- 
fore.   3.  The  transudation  of  bile,  v\hich  he  thinks 
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takes  place  in  the  living  body,  because  on  opening  a 
dead  one  we  see  all  the  neighbourhood  of  the  gall-blad- 
der  tinged  wi(h  this  fluid. 

Such  are  the  arguments  brought  in  favour  of  transu- 
dation ;  but,  on  a  careful  examination,  they  have  not 
been  thought  so  satisfactory  as  those  which  may  be 
produced  in  defence  of  the  opinion,  that  these  secre- 
tions are  by  organized  passages,  as  perhaps- will  appear 
from  the  following  observations  : 

1.  Although  fluids  do  transude  on  being  injected  in- 
to the  vessels  of  the  dead  body,  yet  we  must  not  thence 
conclude  that  a  similar  etl'ect  would  certainly  take  place 
in  the  living;,  for  it  is  probable,  that  our  fibres  and 
vessels  have  a  degree  of  tension  which  they  may  lose 
Mith  life.  Besides,  if  transudation  took  place  in  the 
living  body,  it  would  seem  to  defeat  the  principal  pur- 
pose for  which  the  blood-vessels  were  made,  that  is,  the 
containing  and  conveying  the  fluids;  and  upon  drink- 
ing a  gi  eater  quantity  than  ordinary  of  watery  liquors, 
instead  of  the  liquors  being- carried  to  the  kidneys  or 
Other  cmunctories,  and  thereby  thrown  out  of  the  body 
as  a  redundancy,  they  would  escape  into  the  cellular 
membrane,  and  occasion  an  anasarca.  That  tliis  would 
be  the  case  will  appear  the  more  probable,  when  it  is 
considered  how  small  the  fibres  of  our  blood-vessels 
must  be,  and  therefore  what  millions  of  pores  (did  they 
exist)  the  water  would  be  exposed  to  from  its  entrance 
into  the  stomach,  and  its  passage  through  the  lacteals, 
the  thoracic  duct,  the  veins,  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and 
the  arteries,  before  it  reaches  the  kidneys.  So  that, 
were  we,  in  imagination,  to  follow  a  drop  of  these  li- 
quors,  according  to  the  idea  of  transudation,  we  should 
tind  it,  first  leaking  through  the  stomach  or  tlirough  a 
lacteal,  then  being  absorbed,  then  escaping  a  second 
time,  and  being  again  absorbed,  6ic.  an  idea  by  no 
means  consistent  with  what  we  know  of  the  works  of 
Kature.  It  is  more  probable,  therefore,  that  as  the 
blood-vessels  are  made  to  contain  and  convey  the  fluids, 
Kature  has  taken  care  to  construct  them  properly,  to 
prevent  this  purpose  being  defeated. 

2.  To  suppose  that  the  fluids  which  moisten  the  dif- 
ferent cavities  of  the  body,  as  the  pericardium,  pleura, 
peritonujum,  tunica  vaginalis.  Sec.  get  into  these  cavi- 
ties merely  by  transudation,  is  to  suppose,  not  only 
that  the  small  vessels  in  contact  with  these  membranes 
have  inorganized  pores,  but  also  that  these  membranes 
themselves  have  the  same,  just  opposite  to  those  of  the 
vessels.  Now,  if  we  admit  inorganized  pores  at  one 
part  of  those  membranes,  \^e  must  admit  them  in  all 
parts,  and  in  the  same  degree  ;  but  as  the  blood-vessels 
are  circular,  and  touch  those  membranes  only  by  a 
email  part  of  the  circle,  the  parts  touched  by  the  ves- 
sels must  be  smaller  than  the  interstices  between  the 
vessels,  and  the  lymph  must  have  fewer  chances  in  fa- 
vour of  its  leaking  from  the  vesels  into  the  cavities^ 
than  of  its  oozing  again  from  these  cavities  into  the 
interstices  between  the  vessels  or  into  the  cellular  mem- 
brane ;  SQ  that,  if  these  membranes  admitted  of  tran- 
sudation, there  would,  be  no  such  thing  as  a  partial 
dropsy,  for  the  water  would  run  out  at  one  part  of  the 
pleura,  pericardium,  peritonceum,  &c.  as  fast  as  it  ran 
ia  by  the  otherj.  and. an  anasarca.would  always  accom- 


pany  an  ascites ;  which  not  being  a  fact,  leads  u?  to  he- 
lieve,  that  those  membranes  do  not  admit  of  transuda- 
tion in  living  bodies,  and  that  the  fluids  get  into  them 
not  by  inorganical,  but  by  organized  passages. 

3.  To  prove  more  satisfactorily  that  these  fluids  are 
not  (iltrated  from  the  blood  merely  by  inorganic  trans- 
udation, let  us  recollect  the  experiments  already  re- 
lated, concerning  the  properties  of  those  fluids,  which 
we  found  varied  in  different  circumstances  of  health. 
For,  in  inflammatory  aftcctions  of  the  parts  from  which 
they  were  secreted,  they  assumed  the  appeaVance  of  the 
coagulable  lymph  of  the  blood,  and  form.ed  a  tough 
jelly  ;  in  animals  in  health  they  formed  a  jelly  of  a 
weaker  nature ;  and  in  dropsical  cases  they  were  almost 
a  mere  water,  without  the  property  of  coagulation. 
No\v  if  these  tluids  be  so  variable  in  their  properties, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  passages  secreting  them  cannot  be 
always  unalterably  the  same,  or  inorganized;  since  at 
one  time  we  find  them  secreting  one  fluid,  and  at  ano- 
ther time  secreting  another;  especially  as  we  sometimes 
find  them  secreting  a  fluid  very  different  from  the  blood  j 
viz.  pus.  ^Vhich  pus  being  found  in  cavities  without 
any  ulcer  or  erosion,  we  must  conclude  it  formed  by 
something  more  than  a  mere  filtration  ;  for  we  cannot 
suppose  there  should  be  filtrated  from  the  blood  a  fluid 
that  was  not  in  it.  And  if  pus,  which  passes  from  the 
same  pores,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
these  pores  to  be  organical,  in  like  manner  is  it  not  pro- 
bable, that  the  secretion  of  the  natural  lymph  is  not  a 
straining  through  inorganical,  but  through  organized, 
passages  ? 

4.  it  has  been  brought  as  an  argument  in  favour  of 
transudation  in  the  living  body,  that  blood  transudes 
after  death;  and  this  has  been  explained  on  the  suppo- 
sition, that  the  blood  was  thicker  before  the  coagula- 
tion of  the  lymph.  This  supposition  appears  ill-founded,' 
when  we  speak  of  the  living  body  ;  for,  in  former  ex- 
periments, we  have  observed  that  this  lymph,  frequently 
at  least,  rather  thins  than  thickens  the  blood.  If, 
thei  efore,  the  blood  transudes  in  the  dead  and  not  in 
the  living  body,  we  should  rather  attribute  it  to  a 
change  in  the  vessels  than  in  the  blood  ;  as  is  probable 
from  a  careful  examination  of  that  very  fact  which  ha3 
been  brought  as  the  principal  argument  in  favour  of 
transudation,  viz.  the  parfs  adjacent  to  the  gall-bladder 
being  tinged  with  bile  ;  for  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  standing  bv  a  butcher  whilst  he  kills  a  sheep, 
■will  tlnd,  contrary  to  Doctor  Hunter's  conclusion,  that 
upon  opening  the  animal  immediately,  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  the  gall  having  transuded,  for  none  of  the 
parts  surrounding  the  gall-bladder  are  tinged.  But  let 
the  animal  continue  a  day  or  two  unopened,  and  then 
the  gall  will  be  found  to  have  transuded,  and  to  have 
tinged  the  neighbouring  parts ;  as  is  the  case  in  the 
human  body  by  the  time  that  we  inspect  it. 

Since,  then,  the  gall-bladder  so  readily  allows  of 
transudation  after  death,  and  not  during  life,  is  it  not: 
probable  that  there  is  in  our  membrani'S  and  our  blood-' 
vessels  a  degree  of  tension,  or  a  power  of  preventing 
the  fluids  oozing  out  of  them,  which  power  is  lost  witi* 
life? 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it. appears,  that  t^e  interstia 
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cial  lymph,  or  the  fluid  which  moistens  the  different 
cavities  of  the  body,  being  difl'crcnt  from  mere  water, 
cannot  be  produced  simply  by  transudation  through 
inorganical  interstices;  but,  that  there  aresmal|  exha- 
lant  arteries,  or  organized  passages,  which  n^)t  only 
transmit  it  from  the  blood,  but  change  ils  proberties, 
and  adapt  it  to  the  ofhce  of  lubrication,  and  likewise 
make  it  assume  very  diffcreut  appearances  in  dili'erent 
circunislances  of  heal  I  h. 

For  an  account  of  Uie  vessels  by  which  the  lymph  is 
conveyed,  see  Lymphatics. 

LYMJ^^IIATIC  GLANDS;   Glandulce  lymphatkce. 

See  CoVGLOBATF.  CJLANDS. 

LY^NIPIL'VTICS,  or  lymphatic  vessels  ;  a  part 
of  the  absorbent  system.  See  Absoubknts.  The 
lymphatics  arise  from  the  skin,  from  the  surface  of  the 
cells  of  the  cellular  membrane,  from  the  surfaces  of  the 
urinary  and  gall  bladders,  and  indeed  of  all  other  parts. 
They  carry  the  lymph,  a  pellucid  liquor  (Sec  Lymph) 
tow.irds  the  recepiaculum  ch)  li  and  thoracic  duct,  in 
■which  they  all  terminate.  The  coats  of  the^e  vessels 
are  thin  and  transparrnt,  they  are  much  crowded  with 
valves,  M'hich  are  very  irregularly  distributed.  They 
frequently  anastomose,  and  in  their  way  pass  through 
the  lymphatic  glands.  Before  they  enter  a  gland  they 
ramify,  and  afterwards  unite  again. 

The  ab,-orbent  system  consists  of  the  lacteals,  the 
li/mphaiksy  the  conglobate  glands ^  and  the  thoracic 
duct. 

The  lacteals  begin  from  within  the  intestinal  tube. 
The  lymphatic  vessels  arise,  as  has  been  said,  from  most 
parts  of  the  body.  The  course  of  the  lymph  and  of 
the  chyle  is  from  the  extreme  parts  of  the  body 
towards  the  centre.  The  lymphatics  commonly  lie 
close  to  the  large  blood-vessels  of  the  extremities.  x\ll 
the  lacteals,  and  most  of  the  lymphatics,  open  into 
the  thoracic  duct,  which  lies  upon  the  spine,  and  runs 
up  towards  the  neck,  where  it  commonly  opens  into 
the  angle  between  the  jugular  and  subclavian  veins  of 
the  left  side  ;  and  thus  both  the  chyle  and  the  lymph 
are  mixed  with  the  blood. 

The  lacteals,  the  lymphatics,  and  the  thoracic  duct, 
all  agree  in  having  their  coals  more  thin,  and  more 
pellucid  than  those  of  the  blood-vessels.  But,  al- 
though their  coats  are  so  thin,  they  are  very  strong. 
Mr.  Sheldon  says,  that  both  the  lacteals  and  lym- 
phatics have  a  dense  internal  coat,  which  is  smooth 
and  polished  on  the  inside  ;  it  is  connected,  by  a  re- 
ticular substance  on  its  outside,  to  the  internal  surface 
of  the  middle  coat.  'This  fuie  internal  membrane  pre- 
vents the  transudations  of  the  lymph  and  chyle,  and 
produces  certain  duplicatures  internally,  which  form 
the  valves  found  in  every  part  of  this  system,  and 
it  is  exactly  similar  to  the  internal  coat  of  the  veins. 
The  second  coat  JNIr.  Sheldon  thinks  consists  chiefly 
of  muscular  fibres,  running  in  every  po.^sible  direction  ; 
the  greater  number  take  the  circular  diiecUon,  and 
svirround  the  internal  nicmbrane.  He  adds,  tliat  an 
outward  coat  may  also  be  separated,  which  is  made  of 
a  membrane  similar  to  the  pleura,  or  peritonaeum. 

The  coals  of  the  lacteal  and  luuphalic  vessels  Iia^e, 
iii.cpmmoii  with  all  other  parts  of  the  body,  autrient 


arteries  and  reins.  They  have  also  nerve?.  They  are 
subject  to  inflammation,  and,  from  their  numerous 
supply  of  nerves,  arc  as  irritable  as  any  system  of 
vessels  in  the  body.  The  lymphatics  abound  more 
with  valves  than  the  veins  do;  these  valves  are  go- 
nerally  two  in  number,  and  are  of  a  semilunar  shape. 
In  most  parts  of  the  body  the  valves  are  so  numerous, 
that  there  are  three  or  four  pair  in  the  space  of  one 
inch,  but  sometimes  there  is  no  more  than  one  pair. 

The  lymphatic  system,  in  dilTerent  parts  of  its 
course,  has  the  glands  called  conglobate,  or  Ijjniphatic. 
These  glands  are  so  placed,  that  the  vessels  come  in  on 
one  side,  and  pass  oat  on  the  other,  in  their  Vi^ay  to 
the  thoracic  duct. 

1.  The  lymphatics  of  the  upper  and  longer  extremities 
consist  of  those  that  are  superficial,  and  those  that 
are  more  deeply  seated.    The  superficial  ones  lie  be- 
tween the  skin  and  the  muscles,  and  belong  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  or  the  skin,  and  to  the  cellular 
membrane    which    lies    immediately   under  it;  one 
branch  of  the  superficial  ones  runs  upon  the  top  of 
the  foot,  another  is  generally  found  just  under  the  in- 
ner ankle.    The  branch  on  the  foot  runs  up  on  the 
outside  of  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus;  until  it' 
has  got  above  the  ankle;  and  running  over  the  shin 
bone,  it  divides  and  forms  a  plexus,  still  ascending  in 
the  cellular  membrane  to  the  inside  of  the  knee,  from 
Avhence  it  still  advances  up  the  inside  of  the  thigh 
under  the  skin,  and,  arriving  at  the  groin,  enters  the 
lymphatic  glands  situated  there.   These  glands  are  six, 
seven,  or  eight  in  number;  of  which,  some  lie  in  the 
very  angle  between  the  thigh  and  the  abdomen,  and 
others  l!(!  a  few  inches  down  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
thigh.    It  is  in'o  these  upptT  glands  alone  that  the 
lynijdiatic  vessels  of  the  genitals  enter,   so  that  the 
venereaJ  bubo,  which  arises  in  consequence  of  an  ab. 
s.''rp'ion  of  matter  from  these  organs,  is  always  seated 
in  those  upper  glands  ;  and  the  low  er  glands  are  never 
aii'ectcd,  except  by  the  regurgitation  of  the  matter,  or 
from  their  vicinity  to  the  glands  first  diseased,  which 
very  rarely  happens.    And  as  the  upper  glands  arc 
aflected  from  the  genitals,  so  the  lower  are  usually  first 
affected  from  the  absorption  of  the  acrid  matter  of  an 
ulcer,  &c.  in  the  parts  below  them.    The  lymphatics 
of  the  genitals  lla^  ing  joined  those  of  the  thigh,  a  net- 
work is  fornud,  which  enters  the  abdomen  under  the 
edge  of  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique  muscle, 
called   I'oupart's    ligament:    some  bianches   of  this 
plexus  euibrace  the   iliac  artery.    'J'hesc  superficial 
lymphatics,  probably,  are  the  trucks  of  tho-e  vessels 
which  absorb  from  the  skin  and  the  cellu'ar  membrane 
immediatdy  under  it;  and  as  no  considerable  branches 
can  he  distinguished  on  the  out--ide  of  the  leg  or  thigh, 
it  Is  probable  that  all  the  lymphatics  of  those  parts 
bend  towards  the  inside.     Upon  these  vessels,  from 
the  foot  to  the  groin,  there  is  commonly  not  one  lym- 
phatic  gland;  but  to  this  there  are  sometimes  excep- 
tions.    Beides    these   superficial    lymphatic  vessefs 
which  lie  above  all  the  muscles,  or  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane under  the  skin,  there  is  a  set  deeper  seated  that 
He  amongst  the  muscles,  and  accompany  the  crural 
artery.     Of  these,  the  principal  trunk  can  be  dis- 
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covered  by  cutting  down  to  the  posterior  tibial  artery, 
near  the  inner  ankle.  From  this  ankle  the  vessel  pas- 
ses  up  along  with  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  lieing  hid 
amongst  the  muscles  on  the  back  part  of  the  tibia. 
About  (he  middle  of  the  leg  it  enters  a  small  gland  which 
is  met  with  in  most  subjects.  Having  passed  through 
this  gland,  it  runs  up  to  the  back  part  of  the  ham, 
still  lying  close  to  the  artery,  and  in  the  ham  it  usually 
passes  through  three  glands.  Hitherto  this  lymphatic 
has  been  a  single  trunk  ;  but  after  it  has  passed  these 
glands,  it  commonly  divides  into  two  or  three  branches, 
•which  still  accompany  the  crural  artery,  and  pass  with 
it  through  the  perforation  in  the  triceps  muscle.  Hav- 
ing passed  (he  muscle,  they  go  up  with  the  artery  and 
enter  a  gland  which  is  deeper  seated  than  those  which 
appear  on  the  groin  ;  from  this  gland  they  pass  into  the 
superlicial  gland,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  delineations 
in  PL  XVI. 

As  in  the  lower  extremity,  so  each  arm  has  two  sets 
of  lymphatic  vessels:  one  that  lies  immediately  under  the 
integuments,  belongs  to  the  skin  and  the  cellular  mem- 
brane connecting  it  to  the  muscles ;  the  other  ac- 
comp^tnies  the  larger  arteries,  and  belongs  to  the  parts 
deeper  seated. 

2.  The  lymphatics  of  the  lower  extremities  having 
reached  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  passed  under 
Poupart's  ligament,  appear  upon  the  sides  of  the  ossa 
pubis,  near  the  pelvis.  A  part  of  them  passes  up, 
along  with  the  iliac  artery,  upon  the  brim  of  the  pel- 
vis ;  and  another  part  dips  down  into  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis,  and  joins  the  internal  iliac  artery  near  the 
sciatic  notch.  At  this  place  they  are  joined  by  the 
lymphatics  from  the  contents  of  the  pelvis.  Eesides 
those  lymphatics  which  dip  down  into  the  cavity  of 
the  pelvis,  on  the  inside  of  the  external  iliac  artery, 
there  are  others  which  keep  on  the  outside  of  that 
artery  upon  the  psoas  muscle :  of  these,  one  part 
passes  up  to  the  loins,  and  goes  under  the  aorta  in 
■diflerent  branches,  getting  from  the  left  side  to  the 
right,  and  joining  the  thoracic  duct.  Another  part 
passes  under  the  iliac  arteries,  and  appears  upon  the 
OS  sacrum,  making  a  beautiful  net-work,  joining  the 
lymphatics  of  the  right  side,  and  passing  under  the 
•iliac  artery,  to  form  the  net-work  upon  the  ujjpei^  part 
of  the  right  psoas  muscle.  I'hc  l}mi:liatics  of  the 
right  side,  joined  by  fome  from  the  leit,  having  reach- 
ed the  right  lumbar  region,  appear  there  in  the  form 
of  a  plexus  of  large  vessels,  and  pass  through  several 
glands.  At  this  part  they  receive  likewise  laigc 
branches  under  the  aorta,  from  the  plexus  on  the  left 
side  of  the  loins  ;  and  having  at  last  got  up  as  high  as 
the  second  lumbar  vetebra,  they  all  join,  and  form  a 
single  trunk  called  the  thoracic  duct;  at  this  part  they 
arc  likewise  joined  by  the  iacteals.  See  Lacieals  and 
Thoracic  duct. 

Into  the  thoracic  duct  likewise  enters  the  lymph  of 
the  other  abdominal  viscera.  This  is  biouglit  by  a 
number  of  vesscrs  ;  a  plexus  oi'  which  may  he  traced 
■from  each  kidnej',  lying  principally  behind  the  cmn!- 
■gent  artery,  and  opening  into  large  lym.pliLitic  vessels 
■near  the  aorta :  wiih  these  also  go  the  lymphatics  of 
the  glandulo."  renai.-s,  or  renal  cap  suite.    The  h/mpha- 
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ttcs  of  the  spleen  pass  from  the  concave  side  of  that 
viscus,  along  with  the  splenic  artery  in  the  sinuosity  of 
the  pancreas,  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  which  they 
probably  are  joined. 

3.  To  the  stomach  belong  two  sets  of  lymphatic 
vessels,  the  one  running  upon  its  lesser,  and  the  other 
upon  its  greater  curvature.  Of  these,  the  former  ac- 
companies the  coronary  artery,  and  passes  through 
some  lymphatic  glands  that  lie  by  its  side.  The  other 
set  passes  from  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach, 
through  some  lymphatic  glands  that  lie  close  to  the 
arteria  gastrica  dextra.  Descending  by  the  pylorus,  it 
meets  the  plexus  that  accompanied  the  coronary  ar- 
tery, and  near  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  duodenum, 
forms  a  considerable  net-work.  Into  this,  not  only 
the  lymphatics  from  the  spleen  enter,  but  likewise 
those  f;  om  the  gall-bladder,  together  with  those  of  the 
liver,  which  are  very  numerous,  both  in  its  convex 
and  on  its  concave  side.  Several  branches  proceed 
from  this  net-work,  some  running  under  the  duode- 
num, and  others  over  it;  which  all  open  into  the 
thoracic  duct. 

4.  'I'he  Lymphatics  of  the  larger  f^iscera,  (such  as 
the  liver,  the  spleen,  and  the  kidneys)  are  generally 
in  two  sets  ;  one  of  which  lies  upon  the  surface  of  the 
organ,  and  the  other  accompanies  the  large  blood- 
vessels in  its  centre.  In  the  liver,  these  two  sets  have 
been  found  to  communicate  with  each  other  :  so  that, 
by  injecting  mercury  into  the  lymphatic  vessels  which 
lie  upon  its  convex  surfaee,  Air.  Hewson  has  filled 
those  which  accompany  the  pori  biliarii  and  vena 
portai  in  its  centre.  Most  of  the  lymphatic  vessels, 
which  lie  upon  the  convex  surface  of  the  liver,  run 
towards  its  falciform  ligament,  and  pass  down  by  the 
side  of  the  vena  cava.  But  some  of  them  run  towards 
the  right  ligament  of  the  liver,  where  they  pass  down 
upon  the  diaphragm  to  get  to  the  thoracic  duct.  The 
lymphatics  on  the  concave  surface  run  towards  the  por- 
ta, where  they  join  those  which  come  from  the  centre 
of  the  liver,  along  with  its  large  blood-vessels.  The 
lymphatic  vessels  of  the  stomach  enter  with  others  into 
the  thoracic  duct. 

5.  The  Lymphatics  of  the  Limgs  are  in  two  sets. 
One  set  passes  on  the  posterior  part  of  each  lobe  by 
its  root,  into  the  thoracic  duct,  near  the  middle  of 
the  thorax  ;  the  other  passes  from  the  fi)re  part  of 
each  lobe  up  towards  the  jugular  and  subclavian  vein§. 
Some  of  the  lymphatics,  on  the  posterior  part  of  the 
left  lobe,  pass  under  the  aorta  to  get  to  the  thoracic 
duct.  Those  from  the  anterior  part  of  tlic  !e!t  lobe 
pass  into  the  angle  between  the  ji'gular  and  subclavian 
veins  of  the  same  side,  joining  the  thoracic  duct  at  its 
termination  :  while  those  from  the  fore  part  of  t!  e 
right  lobe  do  not  commuaicatc  wi'h  the  thoracic  duct, 
but  pass  into  the  angle  bctsveen  the  right  jugular  and 
the  right  subclavian  veins. 

G.  The  LtjniplnUics  of  the  Head  and  Neck  are  asfol- 
loT7.  By  the  side  of  each  internal  jugular  vein  is  a 
large  lymp-hatic  vessel,  which  is  the  trunk  of  those  of 
one  side  of  (he  head  and  neck.  Smaller  lymphatics  are 
seen  near  the  branches  of  the  external  caro'id  artery. 
From  various  circumstances^  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
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there  are  lymphatic  vessels  on  the  external  parts  of  the 
head ;  and  thocgli  none  have  been  discovered  on  the 
brain,  it  is  very  probable  (hat  it  is  not  destitute  of 
them.  The  small  lymphatics  which  accompany  the 
branches  of  the  external  carotid  artery  unite  upon  the 
neck,  and  form  a  large  trunk,  which  accompanies  the 
internal  jugular  vein,  passing  through  some  lymphatic 
glands,  near  the  termination  of  this  trunk,  in  the 
angK'S  between  the  jugular  and  subclavian  veins.  The 
glandula  thyroida^a  has  many  lymphatic  vessels  which 
can  sometimes  be  inflated  by  blowing  air  into  the  cells 
of  the  gland ;  these  vessels  pass  on  each  side  of  the 
trachea,  one  part  going  into  the  angle  of  the  right  sub- 
clavian and  jugular,  and  the  other  joining  the  thoracic 
duct  upon  the  k'ft  side. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  delineated  by  anatomists  are, 
in  general,  only  to  be  considered  as  the  trunks  of  the 
lymphatics  :  since  it  is  probable,  that  every,  even  the 
smallest,  part  of  the  body,  has  one  or  more  of  these 
Tessels  adapted  to  absorption.  That  this  is  the  case, 
seems  to  be  proved  by  the  experiments  made  with  va- 
riolous matter  :  for  at  what  part  soever  that  matter  is 
inserted,  the  lymphatics  take  it  up  and  carry  it  into 
the  body,  as  can  be  traced  by  its  inflaming  the  con- 
globate glands  through  which  these  vessels  pass.  Be- 
sides, it  is  well  known,  that  by  the  action  of  the 
absorbent  system,  many  noxious  matters  are  introduced 
into  the  blood;  as  may  be  instanced  in  the  bite  of 
a  mad  dog,  the  inoculation  of  variolous  or  vaccine 
matter,  or  the  syphilitic  virus;  the  miasmata  of  fe- 
vers, &c. 

The  principle  by  which  this  absorption  takes  place  is 
a  power  inherent  in  the  mouths  of  these  vessels,  a  vis  in- 
sita,  dependent  on  the  high  degree  of  irritability  of 
their  internal  membrane  by  which  the  vessels  contract 
and  propel  the  fluids  forwards.  Hence  the  use  of  this 
function  appears  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  viz. 
lo  supply  the  blood  with  chyle  ;  to  remove  the  super- 
fluous vapour  of  circumscribed  cavities ;  otherwise 
dropsies,  as  hydrocephalus,  hydrothorax,  hydrocor- 
dia,  ascites,  hydrocele,  <S:c.  would  constantly  be  tak- 
ing place  :  to  remove  the  superfluous  vapour  from  the 
cells  of  the  cellular  membrane  dispersed  throughout 
every  part  of  the  body,  that  anasarca  may  not  take 
place  :  to  remove  the  hard  and  soft  parts  of  the  body, 
and  to  convey  into  the  system,  medicines  which  are 
applied  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

The  lymphatics,  as  delineated  by  Mr.  Hewson,  arc 
shown  in  PI.  XVI.  of  which  the  following  is  a  descrip- 
tion : 

Fig.  1.  Is  a  back  view  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand : — 
a,  The  hand,  b.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  radius, 
c,  The  lower  extremity  of  the  ulna,  d,  The  muscles 
on  the  back  of  the  fore-aim,  turned  aside  to  exhibit  a 
deep-seated  lymphatic  vessel,  which  perforates  the 
interosseous  ligament  to  get  to  the  fore-part,  e,  The 
olecranon.  «  «  a.  Lymphatics  appearing  on  the  back 
of  the  fore-arm,  immediately  under  the  skin.  5,  Some 
of  the  lymphatics  bending  over  the  upper  extremity  of 
the  radius  to  get  to  the  fore-part  of  the  arm.  c,  A 
lymphatic  passing  over  the  ulna,  immediately  under  the 
olecranon,  and  under  the  inner  condyle  of  ths  os  hu- 


mcrl,  to  get  to  the  fore- part  of  the  arm.  d,  A  lym* 
phatic  which  has  penetrated  the  muscles,  perforates  the 
interosseous  ligament,  and  gets  to  the  fore-part  of  the 
arm,  near  the  radial  artery. 

Fig.  2.  A  fore  view  of  the  upper  exlremify: — a,  The 
scapula,  b,  The  clavicle,  c,  The  extremity  of  the 
brachial  artery,  d,  The  muscles  lying  on  the  inside  of 
the  arm.  e,  The  inner  condyle  of  the  os  humeri,  f, 
The  lower  extremity  of  the  radius,  a,  A  lymphatic 
vessel  which  lies  in  the  cellular  membrane,  immediately 
under  the  skin,  and  pa'-ses  up  on  the  inside  of  the  arm 
to  the  axillary  glands,  b,  Superficial  lymphatic  vessels 
passing  over  the  muscles  from  the  back  of  the  fore-arm, 
and  likewise  over  the  biceps  to  the  glands  in  the  axilla, 
c,  A  superficial  lymphatic  from  the  back  of  the  fore- 
arm, rf,  A  gland  through  which  it  passes,  e,  The 
lymphatics  from  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  part  of 
the  fore-arm  uniting.  /  /,  Lymphatic  glands  in  the 
axilla.  They  are  common  both  to  the  supen'icial  and 
the  deep-seated  lymphatic  vessels,  A  deeper-seated 
lymphatic  vessel  lying  close  to  the  radial  artery,  which 
ii  accompanies  all  the  way  to  Ch).  h,  The  deep-seated 
lymphatic  vessel  passing  under  the  interosseous  and  ul- 
nar arteries,  and  appearing  again  on  the  arm,  at  (i), 
i,  The  deep-seated  lymphatic  vessel  lying  close  to  the 
brachial  artery,  k  k,  Two  small  lymphatic  glands, 
through  which  it  passes.  /.  The  same  vessel,  now  be- 
come much  larger,  and  passing  under  a  branch  of  the 
artery  and  some  cellular  membrane,  and  appearing  at 
(m).  m,  The  trunk  of  the  deep-seated  lymphatic 
vessels  passing  upwards  to  the  axilla,  where  it  enters 
the  glands  /  /. 

Fig.  3.  Is  a  back  view  of  the  lower  extrcmit^y  dis- 
sected so  as  to  show  the  deeper-seated  lymphatics, 
which  accompany  the  arteries  : — a,  The  os  pubis,  b, 
The  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  c,  That  part  of  the 
OS  ilium  which  was  articulated  with  the  os  sacrum,  d, 
The  extremity  of  the  iliac  artery  appearing  above  the 
groin,  e,  The  knee,  f  f.  The  two  cut  surfaces  of  the 
triceps  muscle,  divided  to  show  the  lymphatic  vessels 
that  pass  through  its  perforation  along  with  the  crural 
artery,  g,  The  edge  of  the  gracilis  muscle,  h,  The 
gastrocnemius  and  soleus,  much  shrunk  by  being  dried, 
and  by  the  soleus  being  separated  from  the  tibia  to  ex- 
pose the  vessels,  i,  The  heel,  k.  The  sole  of  the 
foot.  1,  The  superficial  lymphatic  vessels  passing  over 
the  knee,  to  get  to  the  thigh,  m.  The  posterior  tibial 
artery.  «,  A  lymphatic  accompanying  the  posterior 
tibial  artery,  ft,  The  same  vessel  crossing  the  artery, 
c,  A  small  lymphatic  gland,  through  which  this  deep- 
seated  lymphatic  vessel  passes.  rf,  The  lymphatic 
vessel  passing  under  a  small  part  of  the  soleus  which  is 
left  attached  to  the  bone,  the  rest  being  removed,  e, 
The  lymphatic  vessel  crossing  the  popliteal  artery. 
/,  ^,  /i,  Lymphatic  glands  in  the  ham,  through  which 
the  lymphatic  vessel  passes,  i,  The  lymphatic  vessel 
passing  with  the  crural  artery  through  the  perforation 
of  the  triceps  muscle,  /c.  The  lymphatic  vessel,  after 
it  has  passed  the  perforation  of  the  triceps,  dividing 
into  branches  which  embrace  the  artery  I.  ni,  A 
lymphatic  gland  belonging  to  the  deep-seated  lympha- 
tic vessel.    At  this  place  those  vessels  pass  to  the  fore 
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part  of  the  groin,  •where  they  communicate  with  the 
superficial  lymphatic  vessels.,        A  part  of  the  super- ' 
ficial  lymphatic  vessels  appearing  on  the  b/im  of  the 
pelvis. 

Fig.  4.  Shows  tlic  more  superfidalltjmphatics  of  the 
lower  extremitij  : — a,  The  fpine  of  the  os  ilium,  b,  The 
OS  pubis,  c,  The  iliac  artery,  d,  The  knee,  e  e,  f, 
Branches  of  the  crural  artery,  g,  The  muBCulus  gas- 
trocnemius, h.  The  tibia,  i,  The  tendon  of  the 
musculus  tibialis  anticus.  £S,  A  lymphatic  vessel  be- 
longing to  the  top  of  the  foot,  i,  Ifs  first  divisioa 
into  branches.  c  c  c.  Other  divisions  of  the  same 
lymphatic  vessel,  A  small  lymphatic  gland,  e,  The 
lymphatic  vessels  which  lie  between  the  skin  and  the 
muscles  of  the  thigh.  //,  Two  lymphatic  glands  at 
the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  below  the  groin,  g 
Other  glands,  A  lymphatic  vessel  which  passes  by 
the  side  of  those  glands  without  communicating  with 
them  ;  and,  bending  towards  the  inside  of  the  groin  at 
i,  opens  afterwards  into  the  lymphatic  gland  h.  1 1, 
Lymphatic  glands  in  the  groin,  which  are  common  to 
the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  genitals,  and  those  of  the 
lower  extremity.  n,  A  plexus  of  lymphatic  vessels 
passing  on  the  inside  of  the  iliac  artery. 


Delineations  of  the  lymphatics  within  the  trunk  may 
be  seen  in  the  plate  annexed  to  the  article  Thokacic 

DUCT. 

LYPO'MA.    Sec  Lipoma. 

LY'llA,  (from  Xv^oc,  a  Ij/re,  or  musical  instrument'), 
also  named  PsaUerium ;  the  triangular  medullary 
space,  between  the  posterior  crura  of  the  fornix  of  the 
brain,  and  which  is  marked  with  prominent  medullary 
fibres  that  give  the  appearance  of  the  strings  of  a 
lyre. 

LYSIMA'CHIA  NUMMULATvIA  ;  the  systcmui- 
tic  name  of  the  money-wort.    See  Nummularia. 

LYSlMiV'CHLV  PURPU'REA,  (from  Lysimachus, 
who  first  discovered  it),  the  Lythrum  salicaria  of  Lin- 
naius.  The  herb,  root,  and  fiowers  of  this  plant,  pos- 
sess a  considerable  degree  of  astringency,  and  were  for- 
merly used  medicinally  in  the  cure  ot  diarrhcea  and 
dysentery,  leucorrhoca,  haemoptysis,  &c. 

LY'THRUM  SALICARIA,  (from  AuSfov,  Mood, 
so  called  from  its  resemblance  in  colour  ;  and  salicaria, 
from  salix,  a  willow,  from  the  resemblance  its  leaves 
bear  to  those  of  the  willow);  the  systematic  name  of 
the  common  or  purple  willow  herb.    See  L\sima» 

CHIA  PURPUREA. 
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MAC 

M  a  in  medical  prescription.  This  letter  has  two 
significations.  When  herbs,  tiowers,  chips,  or  such 
like  substances  are  ordered,  and  M.  follows  the  arti- 
cle set  down,  it  signifies  manipulus,  a  handful ;  and 
■when  any  quantity  of  other  ingredients  is  directed,  it 
is  a  contraction  of  mi  see  ;  thus  M.  F,  Haust.  signifies, 
mix  and  make  a  draught. 

MACE,  the  second  coat  or  covering  of  the  kernel 
of  the  nutmeg,  is  a  thin  and  membranaceous  substance, 
of  an  oleaginous  nature,  and  a  yellowish  colour  ;  be- 
ing met  with  in  flakes  of  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
•which  are  divided  into  a  multitude  of  ramifications.  It 
is  of  an  extremely  fragrant,  aromatic,  and  agreeable 
flavour;  and  of  a  pleasant,  but  acrid  oleaginous  taste. 
Mace  is  carminative,  stomachic,  and  astringent;  and 
possesses  all  the  virtues  of  nutmeg,  but  has  less  astrin- 
gcncy.  The  oils  of  mace  and  nutmegs,  "whether  pre- 
pared by  distillation  or  expression,  are  so  much  of  the 
same  nature,  that  they  may  be  indiscriminately  used 
for  one  another  on  all  occasions.  They  give  ease  in 
colics,  and  often  in  nephritic  cases,  taken  internally, 
from  one  drop  to  five  or  six  of  the  distilled  oil,  or  an 
equal  quantify  of  the  expressed  oil.  Externally,  they 
are  of  use  to  rub  paralytic  limbs ;  they  also  assist  di- 
gestion ;  and  will  often  stop  vomitings  and  hiccoughs, 
only  by  being  rubbed  on  the  region  of  the  stomach. 
The  nurses  have  a  custom  of  applying  oil  of  mace  by 
expression,  to  children's  navels  to  ease  their  gripes,  and 
that  often  with  euccets ;  and  we  are  assured,  by  au- 
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thors  of  credit,  that  when  rubbed  on  the  temples  it 
promotes  sleep. 

MACEDONIAN  PARSLEY.   See  Petroselinum 

MACEDONICUM. 

.'  MA'CER,  ([jMKc§  ;  from  masa,  Heb.)  the  Grecian 
macer.  The  root  imported  from  Barbary  under  this 
name,  is  supposed  to  be  the  simarouba. 

MA'CERATION,  (from  viacero^  to  soften  by  wa- 
ter), in  pharmacy,  a  protracted  infusioa  either  with 
or  without  heat.  It  is  used  when  the  ingredients  are 
intended  to  be  almost  wholly  dissolved  in  order  to  ex- 
tract their  virtues. 

MACHA^ON,  a  celebrated  physician  among  the 
aneients,  son  of  ^'Esculaplus  and  brother  to  Podalirius. 
He  went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Trica,  Ithome,  and  ffichalia.  According  to  some, 
he  was  king  of  Mcssenia.  He  was  physician  to  the 
Greeks,  and  healed  the  wounds  which  they  received 
during  the  Trojan  war.  Some  suppose  he  was  killed 
before  Troy  by  Euripilus  the  son  of  Telcphus.  He 
received  divine  honours  after  death,  and  had  a  temple 
in  IVIessenia. 

MA'CIES,  a  consumption  or  wasting  of  the  body. 
See  Atrophia  and  Tabes. 

MA^CIS  ;  mace.    See  Mace. 

MACROCETHALUS  (compounded  of  jaax^of, 
great,  and  KiifaXt],  head),  a  term  denoting  a  person 
with  a  head  larger  or  longer  than  the  common  size. 
Macrocephali,  or  Long-heads,  is  a  name  given  to  a 
3  A  2 
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certain  peopte,  v.'ho,  according  to  ths  accounts  of  au- 
thors, were  famous  for  the  imsocmly  length  of  their 
headi  :  yet  instead  of  looking  on  it  as  a  deformity, 
liicy  eslecmed  it  a  beauty,  and,  as  soon  as  the  child 
■vvas  born,  moulded  and  fashioned  its  head,  with  their 
hands,  to  as  great  a  length  as  possible,  and  afterwards 
used  all  such  rollers  and  bandages  as  might  seem  most 
likely  to  determine  its  growing  long.  The  greater 
part  of  the  islanders  in  the  Archipelago,  some  of  the 
people  of  Asia,  and  even  some  of  those  of  Europe, 
still  press  their  children's  heads  out  lengthwise.  We 
may  observe  also,  that  the  Epirots,  many  people  of 
America,  &c.  are  all  born  with  some  singularity  in 
the  conformation  of  their  heads  ;  either  a  flatness  on 
the  top,  two  extraordinary  protuberances  behind,  or 
one  on  each  side  :  singularities  which  we  can  only  re- 
gard as  an  eJfect  of  au  ancient  and  strange  mode,  which 
at  length  is  become  hereditary  in  the  nation.  Accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  many  travellers,  the  operation  of 
compressing  the  skull  lengthwise,  while  it  is  yet  soft, 
is  with  a  view  insensibly  to  enlarge  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  eyes,  so  that  the  visual  rays  turning 
more  to  the  right  and  left,  the  sight  would  embrace  a 
much  larger  portion  of  the  horizon  ;  the  advantage  of 
which  they  are  well  acquainted  with  in  their  constant 
exercise  of  hunting.  The  free  negroes  and  Maroons, 
although  Africans,  have  adopted  this  practice,  since 
they  have  been  established  among  the  Caribs.  These 
do  it  solely  with  the  view  of  distinguishing  their  chil- 
dren, which  are  born  free,  from  those  who  are  born 
in  slavery.  The  Omaquas,  a  people  of  South  Ame- 
rica, according  to  P.  Veigli,  press  the  heads  of  their 
children  so  violently  between  two  boards,  that  they 
become  sharp  at  the  top,  and  flat  before  and  be'iind. 
They  do  this  to  give  their  heads  a  greater  resemblance 
to  the  moon. 

W  ACROPI^PER,  (jxaxpoTfiitsp  ;  from  [muxco^,  long, 
and  TtiTCrci;^  pepper).    See  Piper  longum. 

MA'CULA  ;  a  permanent  di-.colouration  of  some 
portion  of  the  skin,  often  with  a  change  in  its  texture, 
but  not  connected  M'ith  any  disorder  of  the  constitu- 
tioii.    Macula  are  the  spots  popularly  named  ffeckles. 

MA'CULA  VENE'REA,  a  name  far  the  venereal 
eruption.    See  Lues  venerea. 

MAD-APPLE;  the  oblong  egg-shaped  fruit  of  the 
Solanum  melongena,  Linn..  In  the  countries  which 
produce  them,  they  are  often  boiled  in  soups  and 
sauces,  in  the  same  way  as  the  love-apple.  They  are 
not  only  accounted  very  nutritive,  but  are  much  sought 
after  by  the  votaries  of  Venus,  as  a  provocative. 

MADARO'SiS,  {[t.a.loi^w^ii  \  from  ^Lahi,  bald, 
without  hair)  ;  a  defect  or  loss  of  the  eyebrows,  or 
eyelashes,  causing  a  disagreeable  deformity,  and  great 
inconvenience  to  the  eyes,  in  a  strong  light. 

MADUKR.    See  RuniA. 

MADNESS.  See  the  articles  Mania,  Melan- 
cholia, &c. 

MA/DOR  ;  a  sweating.    See  Ephidrosis. 
MAGELLA'NICUS   CORTEX.     See  Winter. 

ANUS  CORTEX. 

MACiISTE'RIUM,  (from  mugister,  a  master)  ;  or 
MagiaieriSy  a  w  ord  used  by  the  ancient  chemists,  to 


signify  a  peculiar  and  secret  method  of  preparing  any 
medicine,  as  it  were  by  a  masterly  process.  It  implied 
a  subtle  preparation,  as  a  precipitate,  or  solution  by  a 
menstruum.  The  term  in  many  cases  is  synonimous 
with  precipitate. 

MAGISTP»,A'NTL\,  (from  magistro,  to  rule ;  so 
called  by  way  of  eminence,  as  exceeding  all  others  ia 
virtues).    See  Imperatouia. 

MA'GNES,  (f  rom  Magnes,  its  inventor),  the  mag- 
net or  loadstone  ;  a  muddy  iron  ore,  iiiAvhich  the  iron 
is  modilied  by  nature  in  such  a  manner  as  to  become 
magnetic.  The  magnet  exhibits  certain  phenomena 
which  we  cannot  explain.  It  is  knovvn  by  its  pro- 
perty of  attracting  steel  filings,  and  is  found  in  Au- 
vergne,  in  Biscay,  in  Spain,  in  Sweden,  and  Siberia, 

MAGNE'SIA,  (from  wagnes,  a  loadstone,  in  allu- 
sion to  its  wonderful  properties  when  first  discovered), 
a  kind  of  earth  only  known  to  us  since  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  It  first  began  to  be  famous  at 
Rome,  under  the  name  of  the  Count  de  Palma's  pow- 
der, which  a  canon  there  offered  as  a  general  remedy 
for  all  disorders.  It  was  by  many  considered  as  a 
mere  calcareous  earth  ;  but  F.  Ilotiman  showed  it  to 
be  essentially  different.  The  same  was  afterwards 
done  by  Dr.  Black  of  Edinburgh  and  M.  Margraaf  of 
Berlin,  though  unknown  to  each  other  at  the  time,. 
When  pure,  it  is  extremely  white,  loose,  and  light; 
the  specific  gravity  about  2. 330.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
infusible  substances  in  nature;  neither  melting,  nor 
even  hardeni.ng  or  contra'  ting  much,  in  the  focus  of 
the  most  powerful  burning-glass.  Bergman  informs 
us,  that  magnesia,  unless  precipitated  by  the  vuiatile 
alkali,  or  that  by  the  neat  alkaiised  tartar,  always 
contains  some  siliceous  or  calcareous  earth.  Almost 
the  same  thing  happens  when  it  is  separa'ecl  by  calci- 
nation from  the  remainii:g  lixiviadons  of  the  nitrous 
and  marine  acids  ;  in  wn:ch  case,  by  such  a  violent 
fire,  it  adheres  together,  and  even  shows  a  tendency  to 
vitrify. 

Notwithstanding  this  extreme  refractoriness  of  mag- 
nesiri  by  itself,  it  melts  easily  with  borax,  though  scarce 
aiiccfed  by  alkalies  or  the  calces  of  lead.  When  mixed 
with  other  earths  it  produces  hard  masses  of  various 
kinds  :  when  mixed  with  calcareous,  argillaceous,  or 
siliceous  earths-,  it  melts  in  the  fire ;  and  if  four  times 
its  weight  of  green  glass  be  added  to  it,  the  mass 
forms  a  kind  of  port  eLiine  so-hard  as  to  strike  fire  with 
steel.  But  neither  an  equal  pait  of  the  above  earths,, 
nor  of  ponderous  ear.  h,  ^lass  of  lead,  vegetable  alkali,, 
or  vitriolated  tartar,  added  separately  to  magnesia, 
will  melt  in  the  fire  :  howt  ver,  when  mixed  with  com-- 
mon  argillaceous  earth,  it  melts  in  o  a  hard  luass. 
Magne^-i.i  dillers  from  calcareous  earth  in  having  a  much 
smaller  attraction  tor  carbonic  gas.  in  this  respei't 
it  is  inferior  even  to  fixed  alkaline  salts ;  so  that  it  will 
not  render  any  of  these  caustic,  though  it  will  do  so 
to  the  volatile  alkali.  It  also  parts  very  readily  wi(h  its 
own  carbonic  gas  by  more  hciit ;  and  it  was  by  making 
experiments  i,n  this  substance  tiiat  Dr.  Black  made  his 
first  discoveries  concerning  tiiis  gas.  In  its  calcined 
state,  however,  it  does  njt  show  any  of  the  causticity 
of  lime,  but  may  be  salely  taken  intcrually ;  and  is 
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even  preferred  by  some  to  that  which  contains  fixed 
air.  In  this  state  it  is  much  less  soluble  than  when 
combined  with  fixed  air,  and  does  not  eflcTvesce  with 
any  acid.  When  mixed  with  water,  a  very  small  de- 
gree of  heat  is  excited,  and  in  about  7962  times  its 
weight  of  water  it  totally  dissolves.  It  dissolves  also 
very  readily  in  aerial  acid,  by  which  means  it  is  fre- 
quently united  with  fresh  water.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, when  we  mix  a  solution  of  perfectly  mild  alkali, 
either  fixed  or  volatile,  with  a  solution  of  magnesia, 
DO  precipitation  follows ;  because  the  great  quantity  of 
fixed  air  extricated  by  the  union  of  the  acid  and  alkali, 
instantly  dissolves  the  precipitate  as  fast  as  it  is  formed. 
But  if  M  e  put  this  mixture  over  the  fa  e,  it  will  grow 
thick,  and  coagulate  as  soon  as  it  is  heated  to  a  certain 
degree  ;  because  the  magnesia  is  unable  to  retain,  in 
any  considerable  heat,  as  much  fixed  air  as  is  necessary 
for  its  solution. 

On  putting  magnesia  into  wafer,  and  afterwards 
drying  it,  it  is  found  to  retain  Yfyo  of  its  weight  of 
aqueous  Huid  ;  but  when  fully  saturated  with  aerial 
acid,  it  will  absorb  and  re'ain  of  the  same.  When 
fully  saturated  with  aerial  acid,  it  is  more  soluble  in 
cold  than  in  iiot  vra  er  ;  because  the  heat  of  the  latter 
dissipates  part  of  the  fixed  air,  as  was  observed  con- 
cerning the  alk  'ine  salts. 

MagiKsia,  when  combined  with  different  acids, 
forms  salts  exceedingly  diiter^nt  from  those  produced 
by  calcareous  earth  under  sin  ilar  circumstancrs.  It  is 
usually  prepared  either  from  the  bittern  of  the  sea  salt, 
or  f.  oni  the  .^alt  prepared  from  that  liquid  uncier  the 
name  of  Ep-om  salt.  The  magnesia  prepared  directly 
from  the  Ijittern,  howtvcr,  is  hy  no  means  equal  in 
purity  to  that  produced  from  the  finer  kinds  of  Epsom 
salt.  Hence,  in  order  to  have  pure  mr'gnesia,  Berg- 
man gives  the  following  directions  :  "  Let  Epsom  salt,, 
in  well-.ormt'd  crystals,  be  dissolved  in  distilled  water; 
and  from  this  the  magnesia  is  to  be  precipitated  by 
mikl  volatile  alkali.  Some  of  this  earth  that  remains 
suspended  in  the  solution,  by  means  of  aerial  acid, 
may  be  easily  precipifa  ed  by  a  simple  ebullition.  An 
hundred  parts  of  this  magnesia,  when  rightly  pre- 
pared, contains  near  tuenty^live  parts  of  fixed  air, 
thirty  of  water,  and  forty-tive  of  pure  earth.  Its  spe- 
cific gravity  is  then  2.155."  This  method  of  prepara- 
tion may  answer  very  well  for  having  a  very  pure 
magnesia  ;  but  when  it  is  required  to  have  it  very  light 
and  spongy,  which,  by  those  who  use  it,  is  looked 
upon  to  be  the  only  criterion  of  its  goodness,  we  must 
use  separate  solutions  of  Epsom  salt,  and  of  half  the 
quantify  oi  kali  ;  adding  them  when  nearly  co'd,  and 
stirring  them  together.  The  whole,  largely  diluted  with 
Water,  must  afterwards  be  boiled  in  a  copper  kettle, 
with  constant  stirring,  over  a  moderate  fire,  and  the 
powder  washed  and  dried  on  chalk  stones  in  the  usual 
manner.  This  magnesia  will  be  fou'id  exceetiingly 
white,  light,  and  spongy,  though  its  medicinal  proper- 
tias  remain  unchanged. 

Magnesia  is  a  good  absorbent  ;  and  undoubtedly  to 
be  preferred  to  the  testaceous  powders,  on  account  of 
its  purgative  quality  when  united  with  an  acid,  which 
the  other  has  not.    It  has  been  esteemed  hurtful  in 


bilious  Ihabiis  where  there  is  a  disposition  in  the  sto- 
mach contrary  to  acidity.  This,  however,  according 
to  Mr.  Henry,  of  Manchester,  is  doubtful:  and  where 
putrid  bile  is  to  be  corrected,  he  thinks  good  purposes 
may  be  answered  by  taking  magnesia  with  an  acid,  in 
a  state  of  effervescence ;  as  the  fixed  air,  thus  extri- 
cated, will  correct  the  putridity  of  the  contents  of  the 
intestines,  while  they  are  at  the  same  time  evacuated 
downwards.  He  is  also  of  Opinion,  that  in  cutaneous 
diseases  it  may  enter  the  circulation  in  form  of  a  neu- 
tral. salt,  and,  by  acting  as  a  diaphoretic  and  diuretic, 
prove  an  excellent  alterative. 

The  magnesia  prepared  as  above  is,  however,  onl}^ 
a,  cwbonate  of  magnesia:  but,  for  some  medical  pur- 
poses, it  is  used  in  a  calcined  state  ;  in  which  case  it 
is  deprived  of  its  carbonic  acid,  and  then  it  proves 
nearly  as  aperient  as  a  double  quantity  of  that  in  an 
uncalcined  state.  Mr.  Henry  is  of  opinion,  that  this 
may  be  useful  in  distensions  of  the  bowels  arising  from, 
flatus ;  that  it  may  be  successfully  employed  as  a  ca- 
thartic with  patients  labouring  under  the  stone,  who 
are  using  the  alkaline  lixivium  ;  and  that,  joined  with 
warm  aromatics,  it  may  be  of  service  in  correcting  the 
great  flatulency  which  so  much  atilicts  people  of  a 
gouty  disposition.  From  several  experiments  made  by 
the  same  author,  it  also  appears  that  magnesia  has  a 
considerable  antiseptic  power.  The  like  virtue  he  as- 
cribes to  all  kinds  of  testaceous  powders:  whence  he 
concludes,  that  medicines  of  this  kind  are  by  no  means 
improper  in  fevers  of  a  putrescent  type;  that  where 
bile  is  suspected  to  be  the  cause  of  any  puti  id  disease, 
those  antiseptics  should  be  prescribed  which  particu« 
larly  impede  its  corruption  ;  that,  as  calcined  magne- 
sia is  a  more  powerful  antiseptic  than  most  other  ab- 
sorbents, it  merits  a  preference  to  these ;  and  that 
where  an  acid  cacochymy  prevails,  magnesia  or  other 
absorbents,  taken  immediately  bcafore  or  after  rneaU 
time,  may,  by  increasing  the  putrefactive  fermentation 
of  animal  food,  be  of  very  great  service.  He  also 
found,  that  magnesia  has  a  power  of  promoting  the- 
solution  of  resinous  gums  in  water  ;  and  thus  we  have 
an  elegant  and  easy  method  of  preparing  aqueous  tinc- 
tures from  these  substances.  Such  tinctures,  however, 
are  calculated  only  for  extemporaricous  prescription  ; 
as  most  of  them  deposit  a  sediment  when  tiiey  have  been 
kept  a  week  or  two. 

In  the  preparation  of  pure,  or  calcined  magnesia^ 
the  colleges  direct  carbonate  of  magnesia  to  be  put' 
into  a  crucible,  and  kept  in  a  red  heat  for  two  hours. 
It  is  then  put  up  in  close  stopt  glass  vessels,  because 
it  attracts,  though  slowly,  the  carbonic  acid  of  the, 
atmosphere. 

By  this  process  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  freed- 
of  its  acid  and  water ;  and,  according  to  the  late  Dr. 
Black's  experiment,  loses  about  J-^  of  its  weight.  A. 
kind  of  0[)  [que  foggy  vapour  is  observed  to  escape  dur- 
ing the  calcination,  which  is  nothing  else  than  a  qriantity 
of  fine  particles  of  magnesia,  buoyed  ofi'  along  with  a 
stream  of  the  disengaged  gas.  About  the  end  of  the 
operation,  the  magnesia  exhibits  a  kind  of  luminous  or 
phosphorescciit  pioperty,  which  may  be  considered  as 
a  pretty  exact  criterion  of  its  being  deprived  of  its  acid. 
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I^Iagnes-ia  5s  given  as  an  absorbent,  antacid,  and  cc- 
coproti'c,  in  cardialgia,  spasms,  convulsions,  and  tor- 
mina of  the  bowels  of  infants :  pyrosis,  ilatulencics, 
and  otlicr  diseases  of  the  priiiias  vije  :  obstipation,  leu- 
fOfiluca,  rickets,  scrofula,  crnsta  lactea,  and  podagra. 

IMAGNl'VSIA  CALCINA'TA.    Sec  Magnesia. 

IMACNKSIA  IJ'STA.    See  Magnesia. 

MACNE'SIA  VITRIOLA'TA,  formerly  called  Sal 
catliarticiis  amarus\  and  Sal  Epsoinensis ;  the  very 
common  purging  salt,  obtained  in  great  abundance 
from  the  mineral  waters  at  ]''psom,  in  Surrey.  It  is  a 
sulpiiate  of  magnesia,  and  therefore  called  sulpha's 
}nagne:</cE  in  the  new  chemical  nomenclature.  It  is 
mostly  given  as  a  cathartic  in  saburra  of  the  prims  vias, 
constipation,  &c.  Its  nauseous  taste  is  completely 
overcome  by  rubbing  two  or  three  bitter  almonds  to 
an  ouQcc,  and  mixing  them.  Vitriolated  magnesia  is 
somclinies  also  employed  to  obtain  magnesia. 

MAGNKT1S31;  the  singular  property  which  iron 
possesses  of  being  attracted  by  the  magnet. 

MACNETJSM,  ANiMAL;  a  sympathy  lately  sup- 
posed,  by  some  persons,  to  exist  between  the  magnet 
and  the  human  body  ;  by  mearts  of  which  the  former 
became  capable  of  curing  many  diseases  in  an  unknown 
way,  somewhat  resembling  the  performances  of  the  old 
magicians. 

The  fanciful  sjstem,  to  call  it  by  no  worse  name, 
of  animal  magnetism,  appears  to  have  originated,  in 
1774,  from  a  German  philosopher,  named  Father  Hehl, 
who  greatly  recommendt.d  the  use  of  the  magnet  in 
medicine.  M.  Mesmer,  a  physician  of  the  same  couu- 
try,  by  adopting  the  principles  of  Ilehl,  became  the 
direct  founder  of  the  system  :  but,  afterwards  deviat- 
ing from  the  tenets  of  his  instructor,  he  lost  l  is  patro- 
nage, as  well  as  that  of  Dr.  Ingenhousz,  which  lie  had 
formerly  enjoyed.  Mesmer  had  already  distinguished 
himself  by  "  A  Dissertation  on  the  Influence  of  the 
Stars  upon  the  Human  Body,"  which  he  publicly  de- 
fended in  a  thesis  before  the  university  of  Vienna;  but 
he  was  so  unable  to  stand  before  the  opposition  of 
Hehl  and  Ingenhousz,  that  his  system  fell  almost  in- 
stantly into  disrepute.  Mesmer  appealed  to  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  at  Berlin  ;  but  they  rejected  his  prin- 
ciples as  deslitute  of  foundation,  and  unworthy  the 
smallest  attention.  He  then  made  a  tour  through  Ger- 
many, publishing  every  where  the  great  cures  he  per- 
formed by  means  of  his  animal  magnetism,  while  his 
enemies  every  where  pursued  him  with  detections  of 
the  falseliood  of  his  assertions. 

Mesmer,  still  undaunted  by  so  many  defeats,  re- 
turned to  Vicuna  ;  but  meeting  there  with  no  better 
success  than  before,  lie  retired  to  Paris  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1778.  Here  he  met  with  a  very  dif- 
ferent reception.  He  was  first  patronised  by  the  author 
of  the  Diciionuire  (Its  Merveilles  cle  la  Nature;  in 
which  work  a  great  number  of  his  cures  were  pub- 
lished. Mesmer  himself  received  likewise  an  ample 
testimony  of  his  candonr  and  solid  reasoning.  Our 
pbjsician  soon  collected  some  patients  ;  and  in  the 
month  of  April,  1778,  retired  with  them  to  Creteil, 
from  whence  he  in  a  short  time  returned  with  them 
pcr/ectly  cured.   Jlis  success  was  now  as  great  as  his 


disappointment  had  been  before.  Patients  increased 
so  rapidly  that  the  doctor  was  soon  obliged  to  take  in 
juspils  to  assist  him  in  his  operations.  These  pupils 
sncct  eded  equally  well  as  Mesmer  himself;  and  so  well 
did  they  take  care  of  their  own  emolument,  that  one 
of  them,  named  M.  Dcslon,  realized  upwards  of 
100,0001.  sterling.  In  1779,  Mesmer  published  a 
memoir  on  the  subject  of  .^nimal  Magnetism,  promls. 
ing  afterwards  a  complete  work  upon  the  same,  which 
should  make  as  great  a  revolution  in  philosophy  as  it 
had  already  done  in  medicine. 

The  new  sj  stem  now  gained  ground  daily;  and  soon 
became  so  fashionable,  that  the  jealousy  of  the  faculty 
was  (lioroughly  awakened,  and  an  application  con- 
cerning it  was  made  to  government.  In  consequence 
of  this,  a  committee  was  ajjpoiuted  to  inquire  into  the 
matter,  consisting  partly  of  physicians  and  partly  of 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  with 
Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  at  their  head.  This  was  a 
thunderstroke  to  the  supporters  of  the  new  doc- 
trine. Mesmer  himself  refused  to  have  any  commu- 
nication with  the  committee;  but  his  most  celebrated 
pupil,  Dcslon,  ,was  less  scrupulous,  and  explained 
the  principles  of  his  art  in  the  following  manner: 
1.  Animal  magnetism  is  an  universal  fluid,  consti- 
tuting an  absolute  plenum  in  nature,  and  the  medium 
of  all  mutual  influence  between  the  celestial  bodies  and 
betwixt  the  earth  and  animal  bodies.  2.  It  is  the 
most  subtile  fluid  in  nature  ;  capable  of  a  flux  and  re- 
flux, and  of  receiving,  propagating,  and  continuing 
all  kinds  of  motion.  3.  The  animal  body  is  subjected 
to  the  influences  of  this  fluid,  by  means  of  the  nerves, 
which  are  immediately  affected  by  it.  4.  The  human 
body  has  poles  and  other  properties  analogous  to  the 
magnet.  5.  The  action  a.nd  virtue  of  animal  magne- 
tism may  be  communicated  from  one  body  to  another, 
whether  animate  or  inanimate.  6.  It  operates  at  a 
great  distance,  without  the  intervention  of  any  body. 
7.  It  is  increased  and  reflected  by  mirrors;  communi- 
cated, propagated,  and  increased  by  sound  ;  and  may 
be  accumulated,  concentrated,  and  transported.  8. 
Notwithstanding  the  universality  of  this  fluid,  all  ani- 
mal bodies  are  not  equally  aflected  by  it ;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  some,  though  but'few  in  number,  the 
presence  of  which  destroys  all  the  effects  of  animal 
magnetism.  9.  By  means  of  this  fluid,  nervous  dis- 
orders are  cured  immediately,  and  others  mediately; 
and  its  virtues,  in  short,  extend  to  the  universal  cure 
and  preservation  of  mankind. 

From  this  extraordinary  theory,  Mesmer,  or  M. 
rieslon,  had  fabricated  a  paper,  in  which  he  stated 
that  there  was  in  nature  but  one  disease  and  one  cure, 
and  that  this  cure  was  animal  magnetism :  and,  lastly, 
M.  Deslon  engaged,  1.  To  prove  to  the  commissioners 
that  such  a  thing  as  animal  magnetism  existed:  2.  To 
prove  the  utility  of  it  in  the  cure  of  diseases  :  after 
which  he  was  to  communicate  to  them  all  that  he  knew 
upon  the  subject.  The  commissioners  accordingly  at- 
tended in  the  room  where  the  patients  underwent  the 
magnetical  operations.  1  he  apparatus  consisted  of  a 
circular  platform  made  of  oak,  and  raised  about  afoot 
and  a  half  from  the  ground  j  which  platform  was  called 
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the  haqvet.  At  the  top  of  it  were  a  number  of  holes, 
in  which  were  iron  rods  with  moveable  joints,  for  the 
piirpoFC  of  applying  them  to  any  part  of  the  body. 
The  patients  were  placed  in  a  circle  around,  each  touch- 
ing an  iron  rod,  which  he  could  apply  to  any  part  of 
the  body  at  pleasure  ;  they  were  joined  to  one  ano- 
ther by  a  cord  passing  round  their  bodies,  the  dt'sign 
being  to  increase  the  effect  by  communicalion.  In  the 
corner  of  the  room  was  a  piano  forte,  on  which  some 
airs  were  played,  occasionally  accompanied  with  a 
song.  Each  of  the  patients  held  in  his  hand  an  iron 
rod,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long;  the  intention  of  which, 
as  Deslon  told  the  commissioners,  was  to  concentrate 
the  magneiism  in  its  point,  and  thus  to  render  its  ef- 
fects more  sensible.  Sound  is  another  conductor  of 
this  magnetism  ;  and  in  order  to  communicate  the  mag- 
netism to  the  piano-forte,  nothing  more  is  nectssary 
than  to  bring  the  iron  rod  near  it.  Some  magnetism  is 
also  furnish' d  by  the  person  who  plays  it;  and  this 
magnetism  is  transmitted  to  the  patients  by  the  sounds. 
The  internal  part  of  the  platform  was  said  to  be  so 
contrived  as  to  concentrate  the  magne'ism,  and  was 
the  reservoir  whence  the  virtue  diffused  itself  among  the 
patients.  Its  structure,  however,  is  not  mentioned; 
but  the  committee  satisfied  themselves,  by  means  of  a 
needle  and  electrometer,  that  neither  common  magne- 
tism nor  electricity  were  concerned. 

Besides  the  diflerent  ways  of  receiving  the  magnetism 
already  mentioned,  viz.  by  the  iron,  cord,  and  piano- 
forte, the  patients  also  had  it  directly  from  the  doc- 
tor's  finger,  and  a  rod  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and 
which  he  carried  about  the  face,  head,  'or  such  parts 
of  the  patient  as  were  diseased ;  observing  always  the 
direction  of  what  he  called  the  poles.  The  principal 
application  of  magnetism  however,  was  by  pressure  of 
the  hands  or  fingers  on  the  hypochondria  or  lower  re- 
gions of  the  stomach. 

The  effects  of  these  operations  upon  Deslon's  pa- 
tients were  very  different.  Some  felt  nothing,  neither 
had  the  magnetism  any  effect  whatever  upon  them. 
Some  spit,  coughed,  sweat,  and  felt,  or  pretended  to 
feel,  extraordinary  heats  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 
Many  women,  but  very  few  men,  had  convulsions, 
which  Deslon  called  their  crisis,  &c.  The  commission- 
ers at  last  found  that  they  could  come  to  no  satisfactory 
conclusion  while  they  attended  in  this  public  way,  and 
therefore  determined  to  try  the  experiments  themselves 
privately.  As  the  fluid  itself,  however,  was  totally 
imperceptible  by  any  of  the  senses,  they  could  only 
ascertain  themselves  of  its  existence,  by  ultimately  cur- 
ing diseases,  or  by  its  observable  effects  upon  the  hu- 
man body.  Being  well  assured,  however,  that  though 
many  diseases  were  cured,  it  would  not  amount  to  any 
proof  of  the  existence  of  animal  magnetism,  they  de- 
termined to  observe  its  effects  on  the  animal  economy. 
■  For  this  purpose  they  made  the  following  experiments: 

1.  They  tried  it  upon  themselves,  and  felt  nothing. 

2.  Seven  of  Deslon's  patients  were  magnetised  at  Dr. 
Franklin's  house,  four  of  whom  felt  nothing ;  three 
felt,  or  affected  to  feel,  something.  3.  Several  persons 
in  a  higher  sphere  of  life  were  magnetised,  and  felt 
uothing.    4.  The  commissioxiers,  now  determined  to 


discover  what  share  imagination  had  in  this  business, 
blindfolded  several  of  the  common  people,  and  made 
them  sometimes  think  thnt  they  were  magnetised,  at 
other  times  they  magnetised  them  without  letting  them 
know  that  they  did  so  :  the  consequence  was,  that 
when  they  supposed  themselves  magnetised,  the  pa- 
tients likewise  thought  they  felt  something,  and  vice 
versa.  6.  A  magnetised  tree  was  said  to  produce  con- 
vulsions:  a  young  man,  blindfolded,  fell  into  convul- 
sions when  he  imagined  himself  near  the  tree,  though 
he  was  really  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it.  Des- 
lon accounted  for  this  on  the  principle  of  all  trees 
being  magnetic :  but,  in  this  case,  every  one  suscep- 
tible of  magnetism  would  be  seized  with  convulsions 
when  he  approached  a  tree.  The  same  influence  of 
imagination  was  observed  in  a  woman  accustomed  to 
have  convulsions  when  magnetised.  They  came  on 
when  nothi.ig  was  done  to  her,  on  being  told,  when 
blinded,  that  she  was  magnetised. 

Other  instances  are  given,  from  which  is  was  evi- 
dent, either  that  the  patients  were  impostors,  or  in 
such  a  most  wreiched  state  of  debility,  both  of  mind 
and  body,  that  the  most  trifling  eli'ects  of  the  former 
had  the  most  powerful  effects  on  the  latter.  The  com. 
missioners,  therefore,  entirely  disapproved  of  the 
whole.  The  touch,  imitation,  and  imagination,  they 
concluded,  were  the  g^reat  causes  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  Deslon's  operations  ;  and  by  means  of 
these  they  supposed  that  convulsions,  which  in  them- 
selves are  a  very  violent  disorder,  might  be  spread 
much  farther  than  could  be  wished,  even  through  a 
whole  city.  It  was  observed  that  the  operator  some- 
times pressed  strongly,  and  for  a  length  of  time,  upon 
different  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  the  hypochon- 
dria and  pit  of  the  stomach  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
a  strong  pressure  on  these  parts  will  produce  disagree- 
able senfations  on  those  who  enjoy  perfect  health. 

It  is  needless  to  add  more  on  this  subject,  than  that 
Mesmer  complained  of  the  report  of  the  commission- 
ers, petitioned  parliament,  was  by  them  commanded 
to  discover  the  mysteries  of  his  doctrine  ;  and  that  it 
is  now  exploded  by  every  man  of  sense.  The  con^ 
elusion  of  the  academicians  concerning  it  was,  that 
it  is  not  entirely  useless,  even  to  philosophy  ;  as  it  is 
one  fact  more  to  be  consigned  to  the  history  of  tlie 
errors  and  illusions  of  the  human  mind,  and  a  signal 
instance  of  the  power  of  imagination. 

MAGNUM  OS',  the  name  of  the  third  bone  of 
the  lower  row  of  the  bones  of  the  carpus,  reckoning 
from  the  thumb  towards  the  little  finger. 

MAHO'GANI,  the  Sicieienia  mahogani  of  Linnaeus. 
The  tree  whose  wood  bears  this  name,  is  very  well" 
known.  Its  bark,  when  dried,  has  an  astringent  bitter 
taste,  like  that  of  cinchon-a,  but  stronger.  For  this 
indeed  it  appears  to  have  been  substituted,  in  the  cure 
of  fevers  and  other  diseases. 

MAIDi':N-HAIR.    See  Adiantijum. 

MAIDEN-HAIR,  CANADA,  Adiantllum  Cana- 
dense ;  the  Aclianfhum  pedulum,  Linn.  It  is  commonly 
used  in  France  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  common 
adianthum  in  this  country,  and  appears  to  be  superior 
to  it  ia  its  sensible  qualities.    Sec  Adianthum,, 
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MAIDEN-HAIR,  ENGLISH.    See  Adiantiium. 

MAIDEN-HAIR  TREE;  the  Ginkgo,  or  Ginun 
Ifsio^  of  China  and  Japan.  Where  tUis  tree  grow?, 
the  fruit  acquires  the  size  of  a  damask  plum,  axi  l  con- 
tains a  kernel  like  that  of  our  apricot.  These  ker- 
nels make  jiart  of  the  desert  at  ail  public  feasts  and 
entertainments.  They  are  said  to  promute  digestion, 
and  to  strengthen  the  stomach  and  bowels;  but  they 
are  little  known  with  us. 

MAIZE,  or  Mays  ;  the  grain  popularly  named  In- 
dian  corn.    See  Zea. 

MA JA'NTHEMUM.    See  Lilium  coxvalltum. 

MAJORA'NA,  (corrupted  from  majorano,  quod 
tnense  Maia  Jloreaf ;  because  it  flowers  in  May),  sweet 
marjoram  ;  the  Origanum  majorana,  Linn.  Origanum 
foliis  oval  is  obiusis,  sj)icis  subrotundis  compactis  pu- 
bescenfibus.  Class,  Didijnamia.  Order,  Gi/mnosper- 
mia.  This  plant  is  cultivated  in  gardi  and  fre- 
quently used  for  culinary  purposes.  The  kaves  and 
tops  liave  a  pleasant  smell,  and  a  moderately  warm, 
aromatic,  bitterish  taste.  The  medicinal  qualities  of 
tills  are  similar  to  those  of  the  wild  plant  (see  Ori- 
ganum); but  being  much  more  fragrant,  it  is  thought 
to  be  much  more  cephalic.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
' pulvis  stcrniiiatorius  of  the  Pharmacopoeias ;  more, 
however,  with  a  view  to  the  agreeal)le  odour  which  it 
gives  to  the  asarabacca,  than  to  its  errhine  power, 
•which  is  inconsiderable.  In  its  recent  state  it  is  some- 
times applied  to  scirrhous  tumors  of  the  breast. 

MAJORA'NA  SYUI'ACA.  SeeMAUuM  syiuacum. 

MALABAR  PLUM,  a  fruit  which  is  the  produce 
of  the  Eugenia  jambos.  It  smells,  when  ripe,  like  a 
rose.  In  Malabar,  where  the  trees  grow  plentilully, 
these  plums  are  in  great  esteem.  Tiiey  are  not  only 
eaten  fresh  off  the  trees,  but  preseived  in  sugar,  in 
order  to  have  them  all  the  year.  Of  the  flowers  a 
conserve  is  prepared,  which  is  used  medicinally  as  a 
mild  astringent,  but  their  properties  in  this  way  are 
inconsiderable. 

MALABA'TIIRUM,  (,aaXafa5pov,  hom  Malabar, 
in  India,  whence  it  was  brought,  and  betre,  Ind.  a 
leaf) ;  the  leaf  of  the  tree  whose  bark  is  called  cassia. 
Sec  Cassia  lignea. 

MALA'CCA  BEAN.  See Anacaudium  orientale. 

MALACiII'TES,  (of  ju-^Ax^^j,  the  mallozc:,  from 
its  resemblance  in  colour  to  the  mallow),  malachile ; 
a  species  of  copper  ore  found  in  Siberia. 

M  AL  ACO'STEON,  (|U,aAax3r£oy  ;  from  i^ccKaxo^, 
soft,  and  os-mv,  a  hone  J.    See  MoLr.rnts  ossiu.m. 

IMA'LyE  OS,  (from  malas,  .'o  called  from  its  round- 
ness) ;  the  cheek  bone.    See  Jucai-e  os. 

MA'LATES,  or  malats  ;  salts  formed  by  a  union  of 
the  malic  acid  with  different  bases.  TJiese  salts  are  lit- 
tle known,  having  been  examined,  and  that  superficial- 
ly, only  by  Schcclc.  The  malates  of  potass,  soda,  and 
ammonia  are  deliquescent.  JMalatcs  of  lime,  baryfes, 
and  magnc^a,  are  very  insoluble.  IMalate  of  p  otass, 
soda,  ammonia,  lime,  or  barj  tes,  may  be  formed  by 
dissolving- these  alkalies  in  malic  acid,  and  evaporating 
the  solutions. 

MALE  FERN.    Sec  Fn.ix. 

MALE  ORCUIS.    Sec  S.vtsuio>?, 


MALE  SPEEDWELL.    See  Veronica." 

MALIC  ACID,  a  jicculiar  acid  found  in  the  juice 
of  unripe  apples,  and  in  that  of  barberrie^^,  cider-ber- 
ries, gooseberries,  plums,  and  the  commoa  house-leek. 
It  cannot  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form,  bat  appears 
always  in  the  liquid  state.  Its  taste  is  an  unpleasant 
sour.  If  left  exposed  to  the  air  it  gradually  undergoes 
a  spontaneons  decomposition.  Nitric  acid  converts  it 
into  oxalic  ac^d.  Mr.  Accum  describes  the  three  fol- 
lowing methods  of  obtaining  malic  acid. 

1.  Take  the  juice  of  apples,  saturaie  it  M'ith  potass, 
and  then  add  a  solution  of  acetite  of  lead,  tfll  it  no 
longer  occasions  a  precipitate ;  wash  this  precipitate, 
which  is  malate  of  lead  ;  pour  over  it  sulphuric  acid,  till 
the  liquor  acquires  an  acid  taste  without  any  mixture 
of  sweetness,  and  filter  the  whole,  in  ordei  to  separate 
the  malic  acid  from  the  sulphate  of  lead  which  is 
formed. 

2.  Malic  acid  is  also  obtained  by  adding  to  the  ex. 
pressed  juice  of  house-leek,  a  solution  of  acetite  of 
lead,  till  no  farther  precip  tate  ensues.  The  precipitate, 
after  being  washed,  may  be  decomposed  by  sulphuric 
acid  as  before. 

3.  Malic  acid  may  likewise  be  produced  by  distilling 
equal  quantities  of  nitric  acid  and  sugar,  till  the  solu- 
tion acquires  a  brown  colour.  The  sugar  is  thus  partly 
converted  into  oxalic,  and  partly  into  malic  acid.  The 
oxalic  acid  may  be  separated  by  mingling  the  solution 
with  lime-water,  until  no  farther  precipitate  ensues; 
the  malic  acid  is  then  left  behind.  In  order  to  obtain 
it  in  a  pure  .state,  neutralize  it  with  lime,  filter  tlie  solu- 
tion, and  mix  it  with  alkohol.  A  coagulation  now 
takes  place,  for  the  water  sepaiates,  and  the  malic  acid, 
united  to  the  lime,  may  be  obtained  by  filtration. 
Having  done  this,  let  it  be  dissolved  in  vrater,  and  add 
to  it  a  solution  of  acetite  of  lead  until  no  farther  pre- 
cipitate  endues.  This  precipitate,  which  is  malate  of 
lead,  may  be  decompostd  by  sulphuric  acid,  as  before 
directed.    See  Malates. 

MxVLIGNANT;  an  epithet  which  may  be  applied 
to  any  disease  whose  symptoms  are  so  agiiravated  as  to 
threaten  the  destruction  of  the  patient.  Ic  is  frequent- 
ly used  to  signify  a  dangerous  epidemic,  as  the  yellow 
fever,  &c. 

MA'LIS,  a  disease  of  the  skin,  produced  by  an  in- 
sect which  is  lodged  underneath.  It  is  very  common 
in' Persia,  where  the  disease  is  produced  by  the  worm 
called  Gordius  mcd/ncnsis,  or  Dracunculus  Persiius^ 
in  America,  by  the  Pi//e.r ;  and  it  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced in  Europe  by  the  Fedieulu>^. 

MALLEABlLirr,  (from  malleus,  a  hammer),  the 
property  which  several  metals  possess  of  being  extend- 
cd  under  the  hammer,  into  thin  plates,  without  crack- 
ing.   The  most  malleable  of  all  the  metals  is  gold. 

iMA'LLEl  ANTL'RIOR.   SccLaxator  tympant. 

MA'LLEI  EXTE'RNCS.  See  Laxatooi  tympani. 

JNLVa.LEI  INTE'RNLS.  Sec  Tensor  tympani. 

MALLE'OLUS,  (of  matteus,  a  mallet;  so  called 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  mallet)  ;  the  ankle. 
This  is  di£tin_:j,uished  into  external  and  internal,  or  mal- 
leolus extcrnus  and  intei  nus. 

MA'LLEUS,  {quail  mc'llcus,  iioiamoUio,  tosoftcn^ 
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sso  ea-Hcd  from  Us  likeness  to  a  little  hammer),  ihe  name 
of  a  bone  of  the  internal  ear.  It  has  its  head,  neck, 
and  manubrium.  The  head  is  round,  and  encrusted 
uith  a  thin  cartilage,  and  annexed  to  another  bone  of 
the  ear,  the  incus,  by  ginglynnis.  Its  Jieck  is  narrow, 
and  situated  between  (he  heati  and  nianubriiiiii  er  liani. 
tllc;  from  which  a  long  slender  process  arises,  adheres 
to  a  furrow  in  t!ic  auditory  canal,  and  is  continued  as 
far  as  the  fissure  in  the  articular  cavity  of  tha  tempo- 
ral bone.  The  manubrium  is  terminated  by  an  enlarged 
extremity,  and  connected  to  the  membrana  tympani  by 
fe,  short  conoid  process.    See  Ear. 

MALLOW,  COMMON.    See  Mai.va. 

MALLOW,  ROUND.LEAVED.   See  Malta  ro- 

"XUNDI  FOLIA. 

MALLOW  VERVAIN.    See  Malva  alcea. 

IMALOUIN  (Paul- Jacques),  born  at  Caen  in  1701, 
"was  professor  of  medicine  in  the  Royal  College  of  Paris, 
physician  in  ordinary  to  the  queen,  and  a  member  of 
The  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Paris.  These  stations  were  a  proper  re- 
Tvard  for  his  very  extensive  information  in  medicine  and 
chemistry  ;  and  his  amiable  and  steady  character  pro- 
cured him  many  friends  and  protectors.  lie  was  very 
unlike  some  modem  physicians,  who  put  little  trust  in 
medicine  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  said  to  have  believed 
the  certainty  of  his  art  as  firmly  as  a  mathematician  does 
that  of  geometry.  He  was  a  stranger  to  the  infirmities 
of  age ;  and  died  at  Paris  of  an  apoplexy,  in  1778,  in 
Jiis  77th  year.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  TraitS  de 
Ctitmie,  1734,  12mo.  2.  Ch.imie  medicinnle,  2  vols. 
12mo.  1735  ;  a  book  full  of  curious  observations.  3. 
Some  papers  in  the  Collection  published  by  the  Acade- 
my oi  Sciences  on  the  arts  and  professions.  4.  He  was 
likewise  the  author  of  the  chemical  articles  in  the 
i'rench  F.ncvclopid/e. 

MALPIGHI  (Marcellns),  an  eminent  Italian  phy- 
sician and  anatomist  in  the  17th  century.  He  studied 
binder  Massari  and  Mariano.  The  duke  of  Tuscany 
invited  him  to  Pisa,  to  be  professor  of  physic  there. 
In  this  city  he  contracted  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Eorelli,  to  whom  he  ascribed  all  the  discoveries  he  had 
made.  He  went  back  to  Bologna,  the  air  of  Pisa  not 
egreeing  with  him.  Cardinal  Antonio  Pignatelli,  who 
had  known  him  while  he  was  legate  at  Bologna,  being 
chosen  pope  in  l&Ol,  under  the  name  of  Innocent  XII. 
immediately  sent  for  him  to  Rome,  and  appointed  him 
liis  physician.  But  this  did  not  hinder  him  from  pur- 
suing his  studies,  and  perfecting  his  works,  which  have 
immortalized  his  memory.  He  died  in  16P4  ;  and  his 
"works,  with  his  life  written  by  himself  prefixed,  were 
iirst  collected  and  printed  at  London,  in  folio,  16C7. 

MALPPGHIA  GLABRA;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  aflbrds  an  esculent  cherry.  See  Bar» 

■BA  DOES  CHERRY. 

MALT ;  barley  roasted,  and  otherwise  prepared,  to 
fit  it  for  making  potable  liquors,  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  beer  or  ale.  Malt  liquors  have  different 
names  as  well  as  diiiferent  virtues,  properties,  and  uses, 
"both  from  the  different  manners  of  preparing  the  malt, 
"whence  they  arc  distinguished  into  pale  and  broxon  ;  and 
from  the  difiercnt  maaners  of  preparing  or  brewing  the 
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liquors  ilierftselve?,  whence  they  are  dhldod  info  he'er 
and  ale^  strong  and  small,  ncrs  and  old.  Malt  liquors 
are,  in  general,  the  more  wholesome  for  being  small  ; 
or  at  most  of  such  a  strength  as  to  excite  a  small  degree 
of  warmth  in  the  stomach,  but  not  so  great  as  to  pre- 
vent their  being  proper  diluters  of  (he  food.  Indeed, 
in  robust  people,  or  those  who  labour  hard,  the  visci- 
dities of  this  liquor  may  supply  convenient  nourishment; 
but  in  persons  of  a  different  M'ay  of  living,  they  rather 
promote  obstructions  and  bring  on  chronic  diseases. 
The  age  of  malt  liquor  is  very  material,  to  render  it 
more  or  less  wholesome.  It  seems  to  do  nearly  the 
same  thing  as  hops  ;  for  those  liquors  which  are  long- 
est kept  are  certainly  the  least  viscid. 

MA'LUM,  (of  the  Gr.  p-aAoy),  thtj  Latin  term  for 
the  apple,  as  is  pomum.  In  inllammatorj'-  and  other 
febrile  complaints  apples  are  allowed  as  food  M'hcn 
roasted.  Sliced  and  infused  in  boiling  water,  they  make 
a  pleasant  diluting  drink.  When  thoroughly  roasted 
the  soft  pulp  is  applied  to  the  eye  in  the  form  of  a  ca- 
taplasm, without  any  interveni"ng  substance,  in  cases 
of  ophthalmia,  if  the  parts  be  not  too  irritable. 

MA'LUM  MOaiTUUM;  the  name  of  a  peculiar 
disease  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  pustule,  which  soou 
forms  a  dry,  brown,  hard,  and  broad  crust.  It  is  seU 
dom  attended  with  pain,  and  remains  fixed  for  a  long 
time  before  it  can  be  detached.  It  is  mostly  observed 
on  the  tiljia  and  os  coccygis,  and  sometimes  on  the  face, 
in  which  last  situation  it  sometimes  degenerates  into  a 
carcinoma. 

MA'LVA,  Cquarimolva,  from  mollis,  soft;  named 
from  the  velvet  softness  of  its  leaves);  the  Mali-a  vuU 
gafis,  or  common  mallow.  Malta  n/lvestn's,  Linn. 
Malva  caule  erecto  herbucco^  foliis  septemlobatis  aai/i's, 
pcdunculis  petiolisque  pilofis.  Class,  Monadelphid. 
Order,  folifandria.  This  indigenous  plant  has  a  strong 
affinity  to  the  althaea,  both  in  its  botanical  and  medi- 
cinal character.  See  ALTn.i:A.  It  is  principally  used 
in  decoction,  for  fomentatioiis,  cataplasms,  and  emol- 
lient clysters. 

MAiy  VA  ALCE^A  ;  vervain  mallow..  The  leaves 
and  flowers  of  this  plant  are  used  medicinally  in  some 
countries.  This  plant  is  the  least  mucilaginous  of  all 
the  mallow  tribe. 

MA'LVA  AR.BO'REA,  the  mallow-trcc.  Tins 
beautiful  tree  is  the  alcea  rosacea.  Linn.  The  floM'ers 
are  somewhat  astringent  and  mucilaginous,  bnt  they  arc. 
seldom  used  medicinally  in  this  country. 

MA^VA  ROTUNDIEO'LIA;  the  ronnd-kaved 
mallow.  The  leaves  and  root  possess  similar  virtues 
to,  and  may  be  sabstituted  for,  the  common  mallow. 
See  Malva. 

MA'LVA  SYLVE'STRIS  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  common  mallow.    See  Malva. 

MA'LVA  VULGA'RTS.    See  Malta. 

MALVERN  WATER,  a  mineral  spring  in  Wor- 
cestershire. This  is  classed  among  the  simple  cold  wa- 
ters. Its  contents,  as  well  as  that  of  Holywell  in  the 
county  of  Flint,  are  some  carbonic  acid,  a  very  small 
portion  of  earth,  either  lime  or  magnesia,  united  with  the 
carbonic  and  marine  acids  ;  perhaps  a  little  neutralised 
alkaline  saltj  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  simple  wa= 
3  B 
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ier.  Matpcrn  watfir  Is  principally  employed  externally 
in  scrofulous  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  and  in  various 
cases  of  cutaneous  eruption.  Internally,  it  is  prescribed 
!a  painful  aft'cctiuns  of  tlie  kidneys  and  bladder,  at- 
tended with  bloody,  purulent,  or  fetid  urine,  irritating 
sores  of  the  internal  surface,  and  fistulas  of  long 
standing. 

'  MAMPLL.^]:,  (dim.  of  mamma,  the  breast).  The 
hroasts  of  men  are  so  termed.  It  is  also  applied  some- 
times to  the  nipple.    See  MamiM.«. 

MA'MMyE,  two  eminences  mere  or  less  round,  si- 
tuated in  the  anterior,  and  a  little  toward  the  lateral 
parts  of  the  thorax,  their  centre  or  middle  part  lying 
almost  opposite  to  the  bony  extremity  of  the  sixth  true 
rib  on  each  side.  They  are  commonly  called  the 
breasts.  Their  size  and  figure  vary  in  diiferent  sexes 
and  different  ages.  In  cliildren  of  both  sexes,  and  in 
males  of  all  ages,  they  are  commonly  no  more  than 
cutaneous  tubercles,  or  soft  vcrrucae  of  a  reddish  co- 
lour, called  papillie  or  nipples;  each  of  them  being 
surrounded  by  a  small,,  thin,  and  pretty  broad  circle  or 
disk,  more  or  less  of  a  brownish  colour  and  uneven 
surface,  termed  areola. 

In  females  come  to  the  age  of  puherly,  which  is  some- 
times sooner,  sometimes  later,  a  third  part  is  joined  to 
the  two  former,  which  is  a  convex  protuberance,  more 
or  less  round,  of  about  five  or  six  fingers  in  breadth  ; 
tlie  papilla  and  areola  being  situated  near  the  middle 
of  its  convex  surface.  This  is  what  is  properly  termed 
jnnmma;  and  it  may  be  termed  the  l/odij  of  the  breast, 
when  compared  w  ith  the  other  two  parts.  It  increases 
witli  age,  and  is  very  large  in  women  with  child,  and 
in  those  tliat  give  suck.  In  old  age  it  decreases  and 
becomes  flabby,  losing  its  natural  consistence  and 
solidity. 

The  body  of  the  mamma  is  partly  glandular,  and 
partly  made  up  of  fat;  or  it  is  a  gland  of  the  conglo- 
jiurate  kind,  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  cellular  sub- 
ytance  and  fat.  The  glandular  part  is  divided  into 
little  masses,  separated  also  by  fat,  and  which  are  di- 
vided into  small  granulx,  from  which  the  lactiferous 
ducts  arise.  The  cellulous  pelliculac  support  a  great 
many  biood-vesscls,  lymphatics,  and  serous  orlactilc- 
rous  ducts,  together  with  the  small  glandular  moleculas 
already  mentioned;  all  oi  them  being  closely  surround- 
ed ly  two  membranes  eoniinncd  from  the  pellicula;. 

The  iunerKiost  of  these  two  membranes,  which  is 
in  a  manner  the  basis  of  the  body  of  the  mamma,  is 
thick  and  almost  flat,  adhering  to  the  musculus  pecto- 
ralis  major.  'J'he  second  ar  external  membrane  is  thin- 
ner, forming  a  particular  integument  for  the  body  of 
tlie  mammaj  mare  or  less  convex,  and  adhering  .closely 
to  the  skin-. 

The  corpus  adiposnm  of  the  mamma  in  particular, 
js  a  spongy  cluster,,  more  or  less  interlarded  vrith  fat, 
or  a'  collection  of  menibranous  pelliculEe,  which,  by 
the  particular  disposition  of  their  outer,  sidesy  form- a. 
kind  of  membrane  in  shape  of  a-bag,  in  which  all  the 
rest  of  the  corpus  adiposnm  is  contained.  The  ante- 
rior or  outer  portion  of  this  bag,  or  that  which  touches 
the  skin,  is  very  thin  j  but  that  side  next  the  pectoralis 
major  is  thick. 


The  glandular  body  contains  a  white  mass,  which  it 
merely  a  collection  of  membranous  ducts,  narrow  at 
their  origin,  broad  in  the  middle,  and  which  contract 
again  as  they  approach  the  papilla,  near  which  thej 
were  supposed  by  some  to  form  a  circle  of  communi- 
cation;  but  from  the  observations  of  the  latest  anato- 
mists, the  ducts  have  little  or  no  communication  with 
each  other  at  this  place.  They  are  named  ductus  lac~ 
/iferi;  and,  in  their  course,  are  accompanied  by  a 
ligamentous  elastic  substance,  which  terminates  with 
them  in  the  nipple.  Both  this  substance,  and  the  ducts 
it  contains,  are  capable  of  considerable  extension  and' 
contraction  ;  but  in  their  natural  state  are  moderately 
corrugated,  so  as  to  prevent  an  involuntary  flow  of 
milk,  unle:^s  the  distending  force  be  very  great,  from- 
the  accumulation  of  too  great  a  quantity. 

The  areola,  or  coloured  disk  already  mentioned,  is 
formed  bjf  the  skin ;  the  inner  surface  of  which  sus- 
tains a  great  number  of  small  glandular  molecular,  of' 
that  kind  which  Morgagni  calls  glanclake  sebacece. 
They  appear  very  plainly  all  over  the  aieola,  even  on 
the  outside,  where  they  form  little  flat  heights  or  emi- 
nences at  dilferent  distances  quite  round  the  circle. 
These  tubercles  are  perforated  by  small  holfis,  through 
which  a  kind  of  sebaceous  matter,  more  or  less  liquid, 
is  poured  out  to  defend  the  areola  and  nipple.  Some- 
times one  or  more  of  the  lactiferous  ducts  have  beea: 
found  to  terminate  upon  the  surface  of  the  areola  ; 
from  which  it  would  appear  Morgagni  was  led  to  think, 
that  the  glands  there  ar&  of  (he  lactiferous  kind; 

The  tubercle  which  lies  in. the  centre  of  the  arei^ay 
is  termed  papilla,  or  the  nippU^    See  Nipj'i.e. 

The  arteries  and  veins  distributed  through  the  mam- 
ma?, are  ramifica'ions  of  the  arteria2  and  venae  mam- 
marias  ;  of  w  hich  one  kind  comes  from  the  subclavi£e, 
and  arc  named  mammaria  interna'.;  the  olhers  from- 
the  axillaries,  called  mummariis  externce.    These  ves- 
sels communicate  with  each  other,  with  those  near- 
fhem,,  and  with  the  vasa  cpigastrica.   The  nerves  come- 
chielly  from  the  custales,  and,  by  means  of  these,  com-, 
municate  with  the  great  nervi  sympathetic^  IMie 
mamma  has  numerous  lymphatic  vessels,  which  "Wris- 
beig  observes  run  in  two  sets  ;  and  that  most  of  these- 
vessels  gradua,lly  collect  into  a  great  plexus,  which  go- 
to the  axillary  glands;  but  others  enter  the  thorax, 
through  the  iuter-tices  of  the  ribs,  near  the  sternum,. _ 
and  communicate  wiih  the  glands  behind' the. mammary- 
vessels. 

The  use  of  the  mammae,  in  the  nourishment  of  chil- 
dren, is  too  well  known  to  require  a  particular  de- 
scription ;  but  it  is  not  ccrtaini-y  known  what  the 
'  ])apillcS  and  areolx  in  males-can  be  designed  for.  .  IMilk 
has  been  observed  in  them  in  children  of  both  sexe.s-; 
ajid  this  happened  to  one  of  Winslow's  brothers  whert- 
he  was  abo'.it  two  years  of  age.    The  seerctton  of  tlie- 
mrlk-in  the  breasts  of  women  is  sometiraes  intorrnpted,; 
in  which  case,,  fever  and  abscess  arc  apt  to  .be  pro- 
duced.   See  MiiiK  I'F.VFR  and  MiijK  brkasp.    But  the 
most  dreadful  of  all  afflktions- c£  this,  part -is  cancer,- 
'See  Ganckr/. 

MAMMILLA'RES   ARTERLi'l,   the  mammarjr 
arieries»-  The.  internal .  nummary  artery, is  a.b!:ancb- 
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of  the  subdavun,  and  gives  oIT"  tlic  mediastinal,  thy- 
inai,  and  pericardiac  arteries.  Tiie  external  mammary 
is  a  branch  of  the  axillary  artery.    Sec  Auteries. 

jNIAMMILLAaiES  VEN.E;  the  mammary  veins. 
These  vessels  accompany  the  arteries,  and  evacuate 
their  blood  into  the  subclavian  v^^in. 

MA'MMEA  A.MElllC A'XA  ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  on  which  the  mammee  fruit  grows.  See 
INIam.mee. 

MAIMMEE;  a  delicious  fruit,  the  produce  of  the 
ISIainmea  Americana.^  Linn.  The  mammee^  fruit  has  a 
Tcry  grateful  llavour  whiiii  ripe.  'J'his  tree  is  much 
cultivated  in  Jamaica,  where  the  fruit  is  generally  sold 
in  the  markets. 

jMAN,  the  head  of  the  animal  creation  ;  a  being 
■who  feels,  reflects,  thinks,  contrives,  and  acts  ;  who 
lias  the  power  of  changing  his  place  upon  the  earth  at 
pleasure  ;  who  possesses  the  faculty  of  communicating 
Lis  thoughts  by  means  of  speech  ;  and  who  has  domi- 
iiion  over  all  other  creatures  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Animated  and  enlightened  by  a  ray  from  the  Divinity, 
he  surpasses  in  dignity  every  material  being.  lie  spends 
less  of  his  time  in  solitude,  than  in  sociefj'  and  in  obe- 
dience to  those  laws  which  he  himself  has  framed. 

In  the  Sjjsiema  Naturw'"  max  (Homo)  is  ranked 
as  a  distinct  genus  of  the  order  Primates  or  "  Chiefs," 
belonging  to  the  Alammalia  class  of  animals,  or  those 
which  nourish  their  young  by  means  of  lactiferous 
teats  or  paps.  Of  this  genus  he  is  the  only  species  ; 
and  denominated  Sapiens^  as  being  endowed  with  wis- 
dom far  superior  to,  or  rather  in  exclusion  of,  all 
other  animals.  The  difierence  of  climate,  education, 
and  habits,  have  produced  several  varieties,  which  are 
enumerated  by  Linnaeus :  but  which  are  less  perspicu- 
ous than  those  of  Gmelin.    They  are  as  follow  : 

1.  IVhite : — Formed  by  the  rules  of  syminetrical 
elegance  and  beauty  ;  or  at  least  what  Ave  consider  as 
such.  This  division  includes  almost  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe  ;  those  of  Asia  on  this  side  of  the  Oby,  the 
Caspian,  Blount  Imaus,  and  the  Ganges  ;  likewise 
the  natives  of  the  north  of  Africa,  of  Greenland,  and 
the  Esquimaux. 

2.  Brown: — Of  a  yellowish  brown  colour;  has 
scanty  hairs,  flat  features,  and  small  eyes.  This  vari- 
ety takes  in  the  whole  inhabitants  of  Asia  not  included 
in  the  preceding  division. 

3.  Black: — Of  black  complexion:  has  frizzly  hair, 
a  flat  nose,  and  thick  lips.  The  whole  inhabitants  of 
Africa,  excepting  those  of  its  more  northern  parts. 

4.  Copper-coloured:- — The  complexion  of  the  ?kin 
resembles  the  colour  of  copper  not  burnished.  The 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  America,  except  the  Grecn- 
ianders  and  Esquimaux. 

5.  Tawmj : — Chiefly  of  a  dark  blackish-brown  co- 
lour ;  having  a  broad  nose,  and  harsh  coarse  straight 
hair.  'J'ho  inhabitants  of  (he  Southern  islands,  and  of 
most  of  the  Indian  islands. 

Man  diflcrs  from  the  other  animals  in  his  erect  pes- 
ture  and  naked  skin,  having  a  hairy  scalp,  being  fur- 
nished with  hair  on  the  eye-brows  and  eye-lashes,  and 
having,  when  arrived  at  puberty,  the  pubes,  breast, 
arm-pits,  and  the  chin  of  the  males,  covered  with  haij-. 


His  brain  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  animal, 

even  the  most  enormous  ;  he  is  provided  with  an  uvuloy 
and  has  organs  of  speech.  His  face  is  placed  in  the 
sailie  parallel  line  with  his  body  :  he  has  a  projecting 
compressed  nose,  and  a  prominent  chin.  His  feet,  in 
Avalkiug,  rest  on  the  heel.  He  has  no  tail:  and  lastly, 
the  species  is  distinguished  from  other  animals, by  some 
peculiarities  of  the  female  constitution,  to  wit,  tha 
menstrnal  evacuation. 

Anatomists  have  employed  much  pains  in  the  study 
of  the  material  part  of  man,  and  of  that  organization 
which  determines  his  place  in  the  animal  creiition. 
From  tracing  and  combining  his  different  external 
parts;  from  observing  that  his  body  is  in. some  places 
covered  with  hair  ;  that  he  can  walk  upon  his  hands 
and  his  feet  at  (he  same  time,  in  the  manner  of  qua- 
drupeds ;  that,  like  certain  animals  which  hold  their 
food  in  their  paws,  he  has  two  clavicles  ;  that  the  fe. 
male  brings  forth  her  young  alive,  and  that  her  breasts 
are  supplied  with  milk  :  from  these  circumstances  we 
might  be  led  to  assign  man  a  place  in  the  class  of  vivi- 
parous quadrupeds,  liut,  in  our  opinion,  such  an  ar- 
rangement would  be  defective,  arbitrary,  and  absurd. 
Wan  is  not  a  quadruped  :  of  all  the  animals,  he  alone 
can  support  himself,  contlnuaHy  and  without  restraint, 
in  an  erect  posture  ;  that  is,  with  his  head  and  body 
in  a  verticle  line  upon  his  legs.  In  this  majestic  and 
dignified  attitude,  he  can  change  his  place,  survey  tliis 
earth  which  he  inhabits,  and  turn  his  eyes  towards  the 
vault  of  heaven.  JJy  a  noble  and  easy  gait,  he  pre- 
serves an  equilibrium  in  the  several  parts  of  his  body, 
and  transports  himself  from  one  place  to  another  with 
diflerent  degrees  of  celerity.  To  man  alone  nature  has 
denied  a  covering  ;  but  still  lie  is  her  master-picce,  the 
last  work  which  came  from  the  hands  of  the  AJmighty 
Artist ;  the  sovereign  and  the  chief  of  animals,  a  world 
in  miniature,  the  centre  which  connects  the  universe 
together.  The  form  of  his  body,  the  organs  whereof 
are  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a 
much  greater  eiiect  than  those  of  other  animals,  an- 
nounces his  power.  Every  thing  demonstrates  the 
excellence  of  his  nature,  and  the  immense  distance 
placed  by  the  bounty  of  the  Creator  between  man  and 
beast.  iMan  is  a  reas6;iable  being  ;  brute  animals  are 
deprived  of  that  noble  facult)-.  The  weakest  an<{ 
most  stupid  of  the  hiima'n  race  is  able  to  manage  the 
most  sagacious  quadruped;  he  commands  it,  and  makus 
it  subservient  to  his  use.  The  operations  of  brutes 
are  purely  the  efi'ect  of  mechanical  impulse,  and  con- 
tinue always  the  same  ;  human  works  are  varied  with- 
out end,  and  infinitely  diversiiied  in  the  manner  of  ex- 
ecution. 'J'he  soul  of  man  is  free,  independent,  and 
immortal.  He  is  fitted  for  the  study  of  science,  and 
tlic  cultivation  of  art ;  he  has  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
examining  every  thing  which  has  existence,  aad  of 
holding  communication  with  his  fellow-creatures  by 
language,  by  particular  motions  of  the  body,  and  by- 
marks  and  characters  mutually  agreed  upon.  Ilcace 
arises  that  physical  prc-eminoncc  which  he  enjoys  over 
all  animals  ;  and  hence  that  power  wliich  he  {)ossesses 
over  the  elements,  and  (so  to  fpcakj  o-ser  nature  itself. 
Man,  therefore,  is  unec;[uallcd  io  his  kind  ;  but  th» 
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individuals  thereof  differ  greatly  from  one  another  la 
figure,  stature,  colour,  manners,  and  disposition.  The 
globe  which  man  inhabits  is  covered  with  the  produc- 
tions of  his  industry,  and  the  Avorks  of  his  hands  :  it 
is  his  labour,  in  short,  which  gives  a  value  to  the  whole 
teri'estriai  mass. 

The  history  of  man  is  an  object  of  attention  highly 
interesting,  whether  we  consider  him  in  the  different 
periods  of  his  life,  or  take  a  view  of  the  varieties  of 
the  species,  or  examine  the  wonderful  organization  of 
his  frame.  To  attempt,  however,  even  a  short  sketch 
of  him  in  these  different  points  of  view,  would  carry 
us  far  beyond  our  prescribed  limits,  we  therefore  refer 
the  reader  to  the  writings  of  Linnaeus  and  Buffon  for 
whatever  may  be  Avantin.f^  to  complete  this  account. 

The  latter  writer  draws  a  striking  picture  of  man's 
weakness,  in  the  condition  of  an  infant  immediately 
after  birth.  Incapable  of  employing  its  organs,  it 
needs  assistance  of  every  kind.  In  the  first  moments  of 
©ur  existence,  Ave  present  an  image  of  pain  and  misery, 
and  are  more  Aveak  and  helpless  than  the  young  of 
any  other  animal.  At  birth,  the  infant  passes  from 
one  element  to  another :  When  it  leaves  the  gentle 
warmth  of  the  tranquil  fluid  by  which  it  was  completely 
surrounded  in  the  womb  of  its  mother,  it  becomes  ex- 
posed to  the  impressions  of  the  air,  and  instantly  feels 
the  effects  of  that  active  element.  The  air  acting  upon 
the  olfactory  nerves,  and  upon  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion, produces  a  shock  something  like  sneezing,  by 
which  the  breast  is  expanded,  and  the  air  admitted 
into  the  lungs.  In  the  mean  time,  the  agitation  of  the 
diaphragm  presses  upon  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen, 
and  the  excrements  are  thus,  for  the  first  time,  dip- 
charged  from  the  intestines,  and  the  urine  from  tlie 
bladder.  The  air  dilates  the  vesicles  of  the  lungs,  and, 
after  being  rarefied  to  a  certain  degree,  is  expelled  by 
the  spring  of  the  dilated  fibres  reacting  upon  this  ra- 
refied fluid.  The  infant  now  respires  ;  and  articulates 
sounds,  or  cries.    See  Infancy. 

-The  life  of  man,  and  of  other  animals,  is  measured 
only  from  the  moment  of  birth  :  both  enjoy  existence, 
however,  previous  to  that  period,  and  begin  to  live  in 
the  state  of  a  foetus.  The  period  of  infancy  extends 
from  the  moment  ,of  birth  to  about  twelve  years  of 
age. 

Adolescence^  together  with  puberty,  begin  at  the 
age  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  and  commonly  end  in  girls 
at  fifteen,  and  in  boys  at  eighteen,  but  sometimes  not 
till  twenty-one,  twenty-three,  and  twenty-five  years 
of  age.  According  to  its  etymology  (being  derived 
from  the  Latin  word  adolescentia)^  it  is  completed 
when  the  body  has  attained  its  full  height.  Thus,  pu- 
berty accompanies  adoleEconce,  and  precedes  youth. 
This  is  the  spring  of  life  ;  tho-igh,  alas  !  the  smiling 
season  is  of  siiort  duration.  Hitherto  Nature  seems  to 
have  had  nothing  in  view  but  the  preservation  and  in- 
crease of  her  work  :  she  has  made  no  provision  for 
the  infant,  except  Avhat  is  necessary  to  its  life  and 
growth.  It  has  lived,  or  rather  enjoyed  a  kind  of 
•vegetable  existence,  which  v;as  shut  up  Avithin  itself, 
and  wliich  it  was  incapable  of  communicating.  In  this 
first  stage  of  life,  reason  is  still  asleep  :  but  the  prin- 
cij^Ies  of  life  soon  Daultiply,  and  man  has  not  only 


what  Is  necessary  to  his  own  existence,  but  what  cnai 
bles  him  to  give  existence  to  others.  The  redundancy 
of  life,  this  source  of  health  and  vigour,  can  n» 
longer  be  confined,  but  endeavours  to  diffuse  and  ex» 
pand  itself. 

The  age  of  puberty  is  announced  by  several  marks'. 
The  first  symptom  is  a  kind  of  numbness  and  stiffness 
in  the  groins,  accompanied  with  a  new  and  peculiar 
sensation  in  those  parts  which  distinguish  the  sexes,. 
There,  as  Avell  as  in  the  arm-pits,  small  protuberances 
of  a  Avhitish  colour  appear,  which  are  the  germs  of  a 
ncAv  production  of  a  kind  of  hair,  by  Avhich  these 
parts  are  afterwards  to  be  veiled.  The  voice,  for  a 
considerable  time,  is  rough  and  unequal ;  after  Avhich. 
it  becomes  fuller,  stronger,  and  graver,  than  it  was 
before.  This  change  may  easily  be  distinguished  hx 
boys  ;  but  less  so  in  girls,  because  their  voices  are 
naturally  sharper.  These  marks  of  puberty  are  com- 
mon to  both  sexes:  but  there  are  marks  peculiar  to 
each,  such  as  the  discharge  of  the  menses,  and  the 
growth  of  the  breasts,  in  girls ;  the  beard,  and  the 
emission  of  semen,  in  bo'ys ;  in  short,  the  feeling  of 
venereal  desire,  and  the  appetite  AA'hich  unites  the 
sexes.  Among  all  races  of  mankind,  the  females 
arrive  at  puberty  sooner  than  the  males ;  but  the 
age  of  puberty  is  different  in  different  nations,  and 
seems  partly  to  depend  on  the  temperature  of  the  cli- 
mate and  the  quality  of  food.  In  all  the  southern 
countries  o-f  Europe,  and  in  cities,  the  greatest  part 
of  girls  arrive  at  puberty  about  twelve,  and  boys  about 
fourteen  years  of  age.  But  in  the  northern  parts,  and 
in  the  country,  girls  scarcely  arrive  at  puberty  till  they 
are  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  boys  not  tiii  they  are  six- 
teen or  seventeen^  In  our  climate,  girls,  fortlie  greatest 
part,  have  attained  complete  maturity  at  eighteen,  and 
boys  at  twenty  years  of  age. 

At  this  age,  the  body  commonly  attains  its  fult 
height.  About  that  time,  young  people  shoot  out 
several  inches  almost  at  once.  But  there  is  no  part  of 
the  human  body  Avhich  increases  more  quickly  and 
more  perceptibly  than  the  organs  of  generation  in  botli 
sexes.  In  males,  this  growth  is  nothing  but  an  unfold- 
ing  of  the  parts,  an  augmentation  in  size ;  but  in  fe» 
males,  it  often  occasions  a  shrinking  and  contraction^ 
which  have  receiA-ed  dilfcrent  names  from  those  who 
have  treated  of  the  signs  of  virginity. 

At  the  age  of  puberty,  or  a  few  years  after,  the 
body  attains  its  full  stature.  Some  young  men  grow 
no  taller  after  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  others  con- 
tinue to  groAV  till  thd  age  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
three.  At  this  period  they  arc  very  slender  :  but  by 
degrees  the  members  savcU,  and  begin  to-  assume  their 
proper  shape  ;  and  before  the  age  of  thirty,  the  body 
in  man  has  attained  its  greatest  perfection  Avith  regard 
to  strength,  consistence,  and  syn:imctry.  Adolescence 
ends  at  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenfy-live,  and  at  this 
period  youth  (according  to  the  division  v^hich  has 
been  made  of  the  years  of  man's  life  into  different 
ages)  begins.  It  continues  till  the  age  of  thirty  or 
thirty-five. 

The  common  stature  of  men  is  about  five  feet  and 
three,  four,  five,  six,  or  seven  inches ;  and  of  v/omen 
about  five  feet  and  two,  three,  or  four  inches.  Men 
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below  five  feet  arc  of  a  small  stature.  Tlio  Lapland- 
ers do  not  exceed  four  feet  and  a  half;  and  the  na- 
tives of  some  other  countries  are  still  smaller.  Women 
attain  their  full  height  sooner  than  men.  Haller  com- 
putes, that  in  the  temperate  climates  of  Europe,  the 
medium  stature  of  men  is  about  five  feet  and  five  or 
six  inches.  It  is  observed  by  the  same  author,  that  in 
Switzerland  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains  are  taller 
than  those  of  the  mountains.  It  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain, with  precision,  the  actual  limits  of  the  human 
stature.  In  surveying  the  inhabited  earth,  we  find 
greater  diflerences  in  the  stature  of  individuals  than  in 
that  of  nations.  In  the  same  climate,  among  the  same 
people,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  family,  there  are 
men  whose  stature  is  either  too  tail  or  too  diminutive. 
See  the  articles  Giant  and  Dwakf, 

The  body  having  acquired  its  full  height  during  the 
period  of  adolescence,  and  its  full  dimensions  in  youth, 
remains  for  some  years  in  the  same  state,  before  it 
begins  to  decay.  This  is  the  period  of  manhood, 
which  extends  from  the  age  of  thirty  or  thirty-five, 
to  that  of  forty  or  fortj  -five  years.  During  this  stage, 
the  poAvers  of  the  body  continue  in  full  vigour,  and 
the  principal  change  which  takes  place  in  the  human 
figure  arises  from  the  formation  of  fat  in  diflcrcnt  parts. 
Excessive  fatness  disfigures  the  body,  and  becomes  a 
Tery  cumbersome  and  inconvenient  load. 

The  body  of  a  well-shaped  man  ought  to  be  square, 
the  muscles  ought  to  be  strongly  marked,  the  contour 
of  the  members  boldly  delineated,  and  the  features  of 
the  fac^e  well  defined.  In  Avomen,  all  the  parts  are 
more  rounded  and  softer,  the  features  are  more  deli- 
cate, and  the  complexion  brighter.  To  man  belongs 
strength  and  majesty  ;  gracefullness  and  beauty  are  the 
portion  of  the  other  sex.  The  structure  essential  to 
the  several  parts  of  the  human  body,  is  considered 
andcr  the  different  heads  to  which  they  belong. 

Physiologists  give  the  name  of  old  age  to  that  pe- 
riod of  life  which  commences  immediately  affer  the  age 
©f  manhood,  and  ends  at  death  ;  and  they  distinguish 
green  old  age  from  the  age  of  decrepitude.  But,  in 
our  opinion,  such  an  extensive  signification  of  tiie 
word  ought  not  to  be  admitted.  We  are  not  old  men 
at  the  age  of  forty  or  forty-five  ;  and  though  the  body 
then  gives  signs  of  decay,  it  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
period  of  old  age.  M.  Daubenton  observes,  that  it 
would  be  more  proper  to  call  it  the  declining  ctgCy  be- 
cause nature  then  becomes  retrograde,  the  fatness  and 
good  plight  of  the  body  diminishes,  and  certain  parts 
of  it  do  not  perform  their  functions  with  equal  vigour. 
>  The  age  of  decline  extends  from  forty  or  forty-five 
to  sixty  or  sixty-five  years  of  age.  At  this  time  of 
life,  the  diminution  of  the  fat  is  the  cause  of  those- 
w-rinkles  which  begin  to  appear  in  the  face  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  body.  The  skin,  not  being  sup- 
ported by  the  same  quantity  of  fat,  and  being  inca- 
pable, from  want  of  elasticity,  of  contracting,  sinks 
down  and  forms  folds.  In  the  decline  of  life,  a  re- 
markable change  takes  place  also  in  vision.  In  the 
■vigour  of  our  days,  the  crystalline  lens,  being  thicker 
and  more  diaphanous  than  the  humours  of  the  eye, 
enables  us  to  read  letters  of  a  very  small  character  at 


the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  inches.  But  when  the  age 
of  decline  comes  on,  the  quanfity  of  the  humours  of 
the  eye  diminishes,  they  lose  their  clearness,  and  the 
transparent  cornea  becomes  less  convex.  To  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  we  place  what  we  wish  to  read  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  eye:  but  vision  is  thereby 
very  little  improved,  because  the  image  of  the  object 
becomes  smaller  and  more  obscure.  Another  mark  of 
the  decline  of  life  is  a  Aveakness  of  the  stomach,  and 
indigestion,  in  most  people  who  do  not  take  sufficient 
exercise  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
their  food. 

At  sixt)',  sixty-three,  or  sixty-five,  the  signs  of  de- 
cline become  more  and  more  visible,  and  indicate  oht 
age.  This  period  commonly  extends  to  the  age  of 
seventy,  sometimes  to  seventy-five,  but  seldom  to 
eighty.  When  the  body  is  extenuated  and  bent^by  old 
age,  it  then  becomes  crazy.  The  eyes  and  stomacli 
become  weaker  and  weaker  ;  leanness  increases  the 
number  of  the  wrinkles  ;  the  beard  and  the  hair  be- 
come white  ;  the  strength  and  the  memory  begin  sen- 
sibly to  fail.  After  seventy,  or  at  most  eighty,  years 
of  age,  the  life  of  man  is  nothing  but  labour  and  sor- 
row :  such  was  the  language  of  David  near  three 
thousand  years  ago.  Some  men  of  strong  constitu- 
tions, and  in  good  health,  enjoy  old  age  for  a  long, 
time  without  decrepitude  ;  but  such  instances  are  not 
very  common, 

'I'he  signs  of  decrepitude  form  a  striking  ])icture  of 
weakness,  and  anuoiince  the  appropcliing  dissolution 
of  the  body.  The  memory  totally  I'ails  ;  the  nerves 
become  hard  and  blunted  ;  deafness  and  blindness  take 
place;  the  senses  of  smell,  of  touch,  and  of  taste  are 
destroyed  ;  the  appetite  fails;  the  necessity  of  eating^ 
and  more  frequently  thart  of  drinking,  are  alone  felt  ; 
after  the  teeth  fall  out,  mastication  is  imperfectly  per- 
formed, and  digestion  is  very  ba^d  ;  the  lips  fall  in- 
Avards ;  the  edges  of  the  jaws  can  no  longer  approach 
one  another  ;  tiie  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  become  so 
Aveak,  that  they  are  unable  to  raise  and  support  it  : 
the  body  sinks  doAvn  ;  the  spine  is  bent  outward  ;  and 
the  vertebra?  grow  together  at  tlie  anterior  part;  the 
body  becomes  extremely  lean  ;  the  strength  fails  :  the 
decrepid  wretch  is  unable  to  sup{)ort  uiraself ;  he  is 
obliged  to  remain  on  a  seat,  or  stretched  in  his  bed: 
the  bladder  becomes  paralytic  ;  the  intestines  lose 
their  spring;  the  circulation  of  the  blood  becomes 
lower  ;  the  strokes  of  the  pulse  no  longer  amount  to 
the  number  of  eighty  in  a  minute,  as  in  the  vigour  of 
life,  but  are  reduced  to  tAvait)'-four,  and  sometiines^ 
fewer  :  respiration  is  slower  ;  the  body  loses  its  heat  j 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  ceases  ;  death  follows  ; 
and  the  dream  of  life  is  no  more. 

Man,  says  Ilaller.  has  no  right  to  complain  of  the 
shortness  of  life.  Throughout  the  Avhcle  of  living 
beings,  there  are  few  who  unite,  in  a  greater  degree, 
all  the  internal  causes  which  tend  to  prolong  its  dif- 
ferent periods.  The  term  of  gestation  i.s  very  consi- 
derable; the  rudiments  of  the  teeth  are  very  late  in 
unfolding;  his  growth  is  slow,  and  is  not  completed 
before  about  tAvmty  years  have  elapsed.  The  age  of 
puberty,  also,  is  much  later  in  man  than  in  any  other 
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animal.  In  sliorf,  (he  parts  of  liis  Lody  being  com- 
posed of  a  ?oi'ter  and  more  ilexible  substance,  are  not  so 
soon  hardened  as  tiioso  of  inferior  .inim.il^^.  Man, 
tiierefore,  seems  to  receive  at  liis  birth  tlie  seeds  of  a 
long  life  :  if  he  readies  not  the  distant  period  whitli 
ISatiire  seemed  to  promise  him,  it  must  be  owing  to 
accidental  causes,  foreign  to  himself.  Instead  of  say- 
ing that  he  has  finished  his  life,  wc  ought  rather  to  say 
that  he  has  not  completed  it. 

The  natuial  and  total  duration  of  life  is  in  some 
measure  proportioned  to  tlie  period  of  growth.  If  it 
is  true,  that  the  iifi^  of  animals  is  eif;ht  times  longer 
than  the  period  of  tlieir  growth,  wc  might  conclude 
that  tlie  boundaries  of  human  life  may  be  extended 
to  a  century  and  a  half.  See  Like,  and  Longevity. 
Long  life  is  certainly  very  rare  ;  but,  as  has  been  al- 
ready observed,  we  must  distinguish  between  what  is 
natural  to  the  constitution  of  man,  and  th.at  which  is 
the  consequence  of  his  condition.  Dy  the  former  lie 
is  made  to  be  long-lived  ;  but  nature  is  arrested  in  her 
course  by  local  and  unavoidable  causes.  Of  a  thou- 
sand infants,  an  account  of  which  llaller  has  extracted 
from  the  London  bills  of  morlality,  twenty-three  died 
almost  as  soon  as  they  came  into  the  woi  ld  :  teething 
carried  oIT  fifty,  and  convulsions  two  hundred  and  seven- 
ty-seven  :  eighty  died  of  the  small-pox,  and  seven  of  the 
measles.  Among  the  adult  females,  eight  at  least  died 
in  child-bed  :  consumption  and  asthma,  diseases  more 
frequent  in  England  than  in  France,  carried  oil'  an 
hundred  and  ninety-one  of  the  same  sev,  and  almost 
a  fifth  part  of  the  full-grown  men.  An  hundred  and 
fifty  died  of  fevers.  At  a.  more  advanced  age,  twelve 
died  of  apoplexy,  and  forty-one  of  dropsy  ;  without 
mentioning  those  to  whom  diseases  of  little  import- 
ance in  themselves  became  mortal.  There  only  re- 
TTiuined  scventy-elght  whose  death  could  be  ascribed  to 
old  age  ;  and  of  these  twenty-seven  lived  to  the  age 
of  eighty  and  upwards.  Among  the  dillerent  diseases 
of  which  medical  men  continually  see  the  fatal  efiects, 
and  which  carry  olf  more  than  nine-tenths  ef  mankind, 
not  one,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  natural  to  the  consti- 
tution. The  inhabitants  of  this  inland  are,  in  general, 
but  little  subject  to  disease,  excepting  the  small-pox 
and  the  measles ;  and  many  of  them  enjoy  uninter- 
rupted health  to  old  age. 

\\'liat  arc  the  most  prevalent  diseases  in  other  coun- 
tries, which  ])rove  equally  fatal  to  the  duration  of 
human  life  ?  In  northern  climates,  scurvy,  the  colic 
of  the  Laplanders,  and  diseases  of  the  lungs,  most  fre- 
quently occasion  death.  In  temiiei-ate  climates,  dropsy 
carries  off  a  great  many  at  the  beghmiiig  of  old  age, 
which  is  the  boundary  of  life  in  the  greatest  part  of 
both  sexes,  when  they  have  escaped  the  acute  diseases, 
■such  as  putrid  fever,  Sec.  Acule  diseases  are  most 
common  in  warm  cotmtries.  In  some  places,  the  rays 
«f  the  sun  kill,  in  a  few  hours,  those  who  are  exposed 
to  its  burning  heat.  The  air  of  Egypt  and  of  Asia 
Minor  engenders  the  plague,  by  which  one  half  of 
their  inhabitants  are  carried  otF.  Between  the  tropics 
men  arc  subject  to  dysenteries  and  violent  fevers. 
The  cold  of  the  night,  in  warm  climates,  occasions 
ioinctimcs  violent  discaseSj  such  as  palsy,  quiusey,  and 


a  s-vrclll»g  of  the  head.  Damp  and  marsliy  places 
give  rise  to  fevers  of  a  diderent  kind,  but  also  very 
dangerous.  The  lift!  of  sailors  has  a  great  tendency  to 
produce  scurvy.  ■  How  many  professions  prove  fatal 
to  he.ilth,  and  in  most  men  hasten  that  period  which 
Nature  would  have  brought  on  by  slow  degrees  !  Mi- 
ners, stone-cutters,  gilders,  persons  employed  in  emp- 
tying privies,  &c.  are  subject  to  diseases  of  the  langs, 
and  become  paralytic.  Other  professions  of  life  bring 
ou  other  accidents,  of  which  it  would  caiTV  us  too  far 
to  give  a  jiarlic'.ilar  account, 

M ANDl'BL'LA,  (from  waiulo,  to  chew),  the  nian- 
dible,  or  lower  jaw.    See  Maxilla  inferior. 

MANDRA'GORA,  (ij.oiySp7.yr,px(,  from  iJ,(yySpx,  a 
(k-n,  and  xycipm,  to  collect,  because  it  grows  about 
caves  and  dens  of  beasts;  or  from  the  German  vian 
dragc?i^  bearing  man),  mandrake  ;  Jtropa  mandra- 
gora,  Linn.  The  boiled  root  has  been  employed  in 
the  form  of  poultice,  to  discuss  indolent  tumors,  but 
is  now  little,  if  at  ail,  in  use. 

jMANDHAKI':,  SeeMANnuAooKA. 

MANGiANKSE;  a  metallic  substance,  which  seems, 
after  iron,  to  be  the  most  frequently  ditlused  metal 
through  the  earth.  Hence  its  ores  are  very  common 
in  the  difteient  countries  of  Europe.  As  a  peculiar 
metal,  it  was  fir.'^t  noticed  by  (lahn  and  Scheele,  in  the 
years  1774  and  1777.  It  is  always  found  in  the  state 
of  an  oxid,  varying  in  the  degree  of  its  oxidation.  La 
Peyrouse  aflirnicd  that  he  had  found  manganese  in  a 
metallic  state;  but  INIr.  Accum  supposes  there  was 
some  mistake  in  his  observation.  They  are  distin- 
guished into  grcj/  oxid  of  tnangrinese,  black  ax/d  of 
7)t(inga>iese,  and  carbonn/e  of  mdugnncse.  All  these 
combinations  have  an  earthy  texture;  they  are  very 
ponderous  ;  they  occur  both  amorphous  and  crystal- 
lized ;  and  generally  contain  a  large  quantity  of  iron. 
Their  colour  is  black,  blackish-browii,  or  grey,  seldoui 
white.  They  soil  the  hiigers  like  soot.  They  'are 
sometimes  crystallized  in  prisms,  tetrahedral,  rhom- 
boidal,  or  striated. 

Manganese  is  of  a  whitish  grey  colour.  Its  fracture 
is  granulated,  irregular,  and  uneven.  It  is  of  a  metallic 
brilliancy,  which  it,  however,  soon  loses  in  the  air. 
Its  specitic  gravity  is  about  G.850.  It  is  very  hard, 
and. extremely  brittle.  It  is  one  of  the  most  refractory 
metals,  and  most  diificult  to  fuse ;  requiring  at  least  IG0° 
of  Wedgwood's  pyrometer.  I(s  oxidability  is  so  rapid, 
that  exposure  to  the  air  is  sufficient  to  render  it  red, 
brown,  black,  and  friable,  in  a  very  short  time  :  it 
can,  therefore,  only  be  kept  under  water,  oil,  or 
ardent  sjjirit.  It  is  the  most  combustible  of  all  the 
metals.  It  decomposes  Avater  by  heat  very  rapidly,  as 
■well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  metallic  oxids.  It  de- 
composes sulphuric  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid» 
It  is  fusibie  with  earths,  and  colours  them  brown,  vio- 
let, or  red,  according  to  its  state  of  oxidation.  It  dis- 
colours glasses  tinged  by  iron.  It  does  not  appear  to 
unite  with  sulphur.  It  combines  with  phosphorus.  It. 
nnites  with  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  and  renders  them 
brittle.  It  unites  to  arsenic  in  close  vessels,  but  does 
not  enter  into  union  with  mercury.  It  forms  three 
dilTerently  coloured  oxids  by  cooibiniug  with  dilfcrcnt 
portions  of  oxigcn. 
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This  metal  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  black  oxid, 
finely  powdered,  with  pitch;  making  it  into  a  ball, 
and  putting  this  into  a  crucible,  with  powdered  char- 
coal, -^^  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  sides,  and  i  of  an  inch 
deep  at  the  bottom.  The  empty  space  is  then  to  be 
filled  with  powdered  charcoal ;  a  cover  is  to  be  luted 
on  ;  and  the  crucible  exposed,  for  an  hour,  to  the 
strongest  heat  that  can  be  raised.  Or,  digest  the  black 
oxid  of  manganese  repeatedly,  with  the  addition  of 
of  sugar,  in  nitric  acid;  dilute  the  mixture  with  three 
times  its  bulk  of  Avater,  filter  it,  and  decompose  it  by 
the  addition  of  potass  ;  collect  the  precipitate,  form  it 
into  a  paste  with  oil,  and  put  it  into  a  crucible,  well 
lined  with  charcoal.  Expose  the  crucible  for  at  least 
two  hours  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  forge.  Manganese 
may  also  be  obtained  in  the  following  manner :  Pre- 
pare a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  manganese, 
bring  it  to  a  boiling  heat,  and  add  to  it,  gradually,  a 
solution  of  tartrile  of  po'ass,  until  no  further  pre- 
cipitate ensues  ;  then  filter  the  solution,  and  wash  the 
precipitate  in  water,  and  when  dry,  make  it  into  a 
paste  with  oil,  and  proceed  as  before.  The  sulphuric 
ccid  unites  to  the  potass,  and  forms  sulphate  of  potass, 
and  (he  tartarous  acid  joins  to  the  manganese,  and 
forms  a  tartrite  of  manganese,  which  is  decompo5c- 
able  by  heat. 

As  this  substance  contains  oxygen  in  very  large 
quantity,  it  is  chiefly  employed  in  medicine  to  obtain 
that  air  for  respiration  in  diseases  of  debility,  &c.  See 
Pneumatic  Medicine. 

MANCiKT,  (John  James),  an  eminent  physician, 
born  at  Geneva  in  1652,  The  elector  of  Brandenburg 
made  him  his  first  physician  in  1099  ;  in  which  post  he 
continued  till  liis  death,  which  happened  at  Geneva  in 
1742.  He  wrote  many  works ;  the  mo^t  known  of 
which  are,  1,  A  collection  of  several  I'harmacopccias, 
in  folio.  2.  Bibliotheca-  ■pharimiccutico-vicdica.  3- 
Bibliotheca  anatomica.  4.  Bibliotheca  cheniica.  5^ 
Bibliodieai  chirurgica.  6.  A-biblioihexa  of  all  the  au-. 
tliors  who  have  written,  on-mcdicine,  in  4  vols,  folio. 
Ail  these  works  arc  in  Latin,  Daniel  le  Clerc,  the- 
author  of  a  History  of,  Physic,  assisted,  him  in  vvriting: 
them. 

MANGFFERA  I'NDIC  A;^the  systematic  name  of, 
the  mango  tree.    See  Mango. 

MANGO  ;  the  fruit  of.the  Mang/fcra  Indica^  Linn; 
This  tree  is  cultivated  all, over  Asia.  AVhcn  ripe,  the 
mangoes  are  juicy,  of  a  good  flavour,  and, so  fragrant, 
ae  to  perfume  the  air  to  a  considerable  distance.  They 
are  eaten  cither  raw  or  preser^ved;  with  sugar..  'i',heir, 
taste  is  so  htscious,  that  they,  soon  pall  the  appetiie. 
The  unripe  fruits  are  pickled  in  the  milk  of  the  cocoa 
nut  thathas  stood  urttil  sour,,  with  salt,  capsicum,  and. 
garlic. 

MANHOOD,  that  stage  of  life  wkibb  succeeds  p.u. 
berty  or  adolescence.    See  Man. 

MANPFUIvUS,  in  prescription,  is  used  to  -  signify, 
a  handful  of  herbs- or  kaves,  or  so  much  as  a-aiaii  can. 
grasp  in  his  hand  at  once ;  which  quantity  is  frequently 
denoted  by  the  abbreviature,  M.  or  m;. 

M  ANCtOS  i"  A^N  a,  the  Mangos/an,  or  Mangosteen, 
*'fruit  about  the  swe..  of,  aw  orange,  which  grows  iu 


great  abundance,  on  the  tree  called  Gdrdnia  Mangof- 
tana  by  Linnaeus,  in  Java  and  the  Molucca  islands. 
All  writers  concur  in  their  praises  of  tiiis  fruit.  Rum- 
phius  observes,  that  the  mangostan  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  best  and  wholesomest  fruit  that 
grows  in  India;  that  its  flesh  is  juicy,  white,  almost 
transparent,  and  of  as  delicate  and  agreeable  a  flavour 
as  the  richest  grapes ;  the  taste  and  smell  being  bo 
grateful,  that  it  is  scarce  possible  to  be  cloyed  with 
eating  it.  He  adds,  that  whei^  sick  people  have  no 
relish  for  any  other  food,  they  generally  eat  this  with 
great  delight;  but,  should  they  refuse  it,  their  reco- 
very  is  no  longer  expected.  "  It  is  remarkable  (says 
he)  that  the  mangostan  is  given  with  safety  in  almpst 
every  disorder.  The  dried  bark  is  used  with  success  in 
the  dysentery  and  tenesmus  ;  and  an  infusion  of  it  is 
esteemed  a  good  gargle  for  a  sore  mouth  or  ulcers  iu 
the  throat.  The  Chinese  dyers .  use  this  bark  for 
the  ground  or  basis  of  a  black  colour,  in  order 
to  fix  it  the  firmer."  Captain  Cook,  in  his  Voy- 
age round  the  World,  says,  the  mangostan  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  East  Indies.  It  is  aj^out  the  size  of  the 
crab-apple,  and  of  a  deep  red  wine  colour..  On  the 
top  of  it  is  the  figure  of  five  or  six  small  triangles  joined 
in  a  circle ;  and  at  the  bottom  several  hollow  green- 
leaves,  which  are  remains  of  I  he  blossom.  W  hen  they 
are  to  be  eaten,  the  skin  or  rather  flesh  must  be  taken 
otf  ;  under  v/hich  arc  found.six  or  seven  white  kernels, 
placed  in  a  circular  order  ;  and!  the  pulp  with  which 
these  are  enveloped  is  the  fruit,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  delicious.  It  is  a  happy  mixture  of  tlic 
tart  and  the  sweet,  which  is  no  less  wholesome  than 
pleasant ;  and,  as  well  as  the  sweet  orange,  is  allowed 
in  any  quanti.y  to  those  w'lo  are  afflicted, with  fevers 
cither  of  the  putrid  »r  inflanimatory,  kind. 

MA:NG0STEEN.    Sec  Mangostaxa. 

]\IA'NfA,  (^avia,  from  u.y.ivjy.aiy  to  rage),  raving, 
or  furious  madness.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease  iu  the  class 
murasis  and  oiA.'t.  vesaniw  of  CuUen  :  characterized 
by  a  conception  of,  false  relations,  and  an  erroneous 
judgment,. arising.l'rom  imaginary  jicrceptions  or  rccol- 
lections,  exciting  the  passioiis,  and  producing  unrea- 
sonable actions  or  emotions,  with  a  hurry  of  n.ind  ia-, 
pursuing  a  train  of  thought,  and  in  running  from  one 
train  of  thought  to  another;  attended  with  incoherent 
and  absurd  speech,  called  raving,  and.  violent  impati-. 
ence  of  either  contradiction.or  restraint. 

Frequently,  the  difl'erexit,  kinds  of  madness,  those 
v.]tic!i  some  writers  luive  Gon^sidercd  as-  distinct  genera, 
are  changed  into. each  other  by  t'le  cisual, excitement 
of  some  passion.  Thus,  an  idiot  may  become  fiiriou.-^Iy 
mad,  by  being  jjat' iu  a  violent  passioiv-;  though  (his 
does  not  scofien  happen, as  the  cliange  Orf-melaucholy. 
into  the  raving  ma4ness,  and  tv'ce  verscu 

It  rs  a  very  surprising  circur!is'a,uce^  that  mad  .  peo- 
ple are  nofcouly.less  liable  to.  be  seized  with  infectious, 
disorders  than  those  who  are  in- perfect  healtb;  but, 
even  when  .labouring  unxler. other  diseases,  if  the  {)ati- . 
cnts  chance  to  be  seized, witbmaiUiess,  they  aje  some-, 
times  freed i  from  ,  their  fornK'r,  corar))iaij'.ts.  Of  this- 
kind  Dr.  Mead  relate,*  two  yery  rem>ukable  instances.  . 
Qa  thje. other  hand,  itiiai  been  Luo.wnj  thatatt.iti.ert.- 
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initlent  fever,  supervening  madness  of  long  standing, 
Ins  proved  a  cure  for  tlie  madness ;  the  senses  having 
rclunu'd  wiiea  the  fever  ternnnatcd.  Dr.  Monro  sa.^Y 
two  instances  of  this  himself  ;  and  mentions  it  as  an 
observation  of  his  predecessor  iu  the  care  of  Bethlcm 
liospital.  Anotljer  remarkable  circumstance  is,  that 
immoderate  joy,  long  continued,  as  eti'ectuaily  disor- 
ders the  mind  as  anxiety  and  grief.  For  it  was  observ- 
able in  the  famous  South-Sea  year,  when  so  many  im- 
mense fortunes  were  suddenly  gained,  and  as  suddenly 
lost,  that  more  people  liad  their  heads  turned,  from 
tlic  prodigious  flow  of  unexpected  riches,  than  from 
the  entire  loss  of  their  whole  subslance. 

Mad  people,  especially  of  the  melancholic  kind, 
sometimes  obstinately  persevere  in  doing  tilings  which 
must  excite  great  pain ;  whcuce  it  should  seem  as  if 
their  minds  were  troubled  with  some  distracting  no- 
tions, whicli  made  them  patiently  bear  the  present  dis- 
tress, lest  more  severe  tortures  should  be  inflicted ;  or 
possibly  (hey  may  think,  that,  by  thus  tormenting  the 
body,  they  render  themselves  more  acceptable  to  the 
divine  Being,  and  expiate  t'le  iieinons  sins  of  which 
they  may  imagine  themselves  to  have  been  guilty. 

It  is,  however,  also  highly  probable,  that  ttieir  feel- 
ings differ  exceedingly  from  what  they  are  iu  a  natural 
state;  at  least  they  are  every  day  observed  to  endure, 
apparently  without  the  smallest  uneasiness,  watching, 
hunger,  and  cold,  to  an  extent  which  in  a  state  of 
health  would  not  only  be  highly  distressing,  but  to  the 
greater  part  of  individuals  would  even  prove  fatal. 
And  this  resistance  of  hunger,  cold,  and  sleep,  affords 
perhaps  the  best  test  for  distinguishing  cases  of  real 
insanity,  from  cases  where  the  disease  is  only  feigned, 
and  appearances  of  it  put  on,  to  answer  particular 
purposes ;  at  least  where  this  power  of  resistance  is 
present  we  have  good  reason  to  conclude  that  the  af- 
lection  is  not  feigned. 

Although  we  are  well  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
remote  causes  of  this  disease,  some  of  the  principal  of 
which  have  already  been  mentioned,  yet  we  are  still 
^o  ignorant  of  the  influence  of  these  upon  the  system, 
as  giving  a  derangement  of  the  mental  faculties,  that 
110  genera!  principles  on  which  the  cure  may  be  con- 
ducted,  can  with  any  confidence  be  pointed  out. 

It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  while  some 
remedies  seem  to  operate  by  producing  an  artificial 
termination  of  this  complaint,  many  others  have  eifect 
only  as  aiding  a  natural  termination.  And  M'here  a 
recovery  from  this  disease  does  take  place,  it  most 
freqncntly  happens  in  consequence  of  a  natural  conva- 
lescence. All  the  species  and  degrees  of  madness 
which  arc  hereditary,  or  grow  up  with  people  from 
their  early  youth,  are  out  of  the  power  of  physic  ; 
and  so,  for  the  most  part,  are  all  maniacal  cases  of 
more  than  one  year's  standing,  let  them  arise  from 
what  source  soever.  Very  often  mere  debility,  the 
consequence  of  some  particular  disease,  such  as  an 
ague,  the  small. pox,  or  a  nervous  fever,  shall  occasion 
tlilferent  degrees  of  foolishness  or  madness.  In  these 
cases,  (he  cure  must  not  be  attempted  by  evacuations  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  by  nourishing  diet,  clear  air, 
moderate  exercise,  and  the  use  of  wine:  whereas,  in 
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almost  all  the  other  maniacal  cases,  which  arise  from 
dillerent  sources,  and  which  come  on  in  consequence 
of  intemperate  living,  violent  passions,  or  intense 
thinking,  it  is  generally  held,  that  evacuations  of  every 
kind  are  necessary,  unless  the  constitution  of  the  pa- 
tient bo  such  as  absolutely  to  forbid  them. 

Blood  is  most  conveniently  drawn  either  from  tiic 
arms  or  jugulars ;  but  if  the  weakness  be  such  as  ren- 
ders it  improper  to  take  away  much  blood,  we  may 
apply  cupping  glasses  to  the  occiput. 

Vomiting,  in  weakly  people,  raust  be  excited  by  the 
viuum  ipccaCLianhae  ;  but  in  the  more  robust  by  anti- 
mon.  tartar,  or  vin.  antimon.  tartar.  The  most  effica- 
cious cathartics  are  the  infusion,  or  tincture,  of  black 
hellebore,  or  infusion  of  senna  quickened  with  the 
tincture  of  jalap  ;  but  if  there  be  suppression  of  the 
menses,  or  of  an  hemorrhoidal  discharge,  aloetic  purges 
will  be  more  proper  ;  and  in  some  instances,  cooling 
saline  purgatives,  such  as  tartarised  kali,  are  of  great 
service.  In  general,  maniacs  l  equire  very  large  doses, 
both  of  emetics  and  cathartics,  before  any  considerable 
operation  ensues. 

Dr.  Monro  assures  us,  that  the  evacuation  by  vo- 
miting  is  infinitely  preferable  to  any  other  ;  the  prodi-  , 
gious  quantity  of  phlegm  with  which  the  patients  in 
this  di  sease  abound,  he  says,  is  not  to  be  got  the  better ; 
of  but  by  repeated  emetics  ;  and  he  observes,  that  the 
purges  have  not  their  right  effect,  or  do  not  operate, 
to  so  good  purpose,  until  the  phlegm  be  broken  and 
attenuated  by  frequent  emetics.    He  mentions  the  case, 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  laboured  under  a  melancholy 
for  three  years,  from  which  he  was.  relieved  entirely 
by  the  use  of  vomits  and  a  proper  regimen.  Increas. 
ing  the  discharge  by  urine,  is  also  of  the  greatest  mo- 
nient,  especially  when  any  degree  of  fever  is  present. 
The  cutaneous  discharges  are  also  to  bj  promoted,  for- 
which  purpose  the  hot  bath  is  of  the  highest  service  in 
maniacal  cases.    Hoffman  asserts,  that  he  has  seen  nu- 
merous instances,  both  of  inveterate  melancholy  and 
raging  madness,   happily  cured  by  means  of  warm 
bathing;  bleeding  and  nitrous  medicines  having  been 
premised.    Camphor  has  been  highly  commended  iii 
maniacal  cases.    P'or  Dr.  Cullen's  opinion  of  it  see 
his  Mat.  INIed.  Vol.  II.  p.  300.    If  we  can  believe 
Dr.  Locker  of  Vienna,  the  praises  bestowed  on  this 
remedy  have  not  been  well  deserved.    Having  found 
very  good  effects  from  a  solution  of  this  medicine  in  vi- 
negar, he  took  it  for  granted  that  all  the  success  was 
owing  to  the  camphor  ;  therefore,  in  order  to  give  it  a  . 
fair  trial,  he  selected  seven  patients,  and  gave  it  in 
large  doses  of  half  a  drachm  twice  a-day.    This  was- 
continued  for  two  months,  and  the  doctor  was  sur^ 
prised  to  find  that  only  one  of  his  patients  received  any 
benefit.    He  then  returned  the  other  six  back  to  thC; 
camphorated  julep  made  with  vinegar,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  four  of  them  recovered  the  use  of  their  reason. 
This  inclined  him  to  think  that  the  virtue  depended 
solely  on  the  vinegar,  and  accordingly  he  began  to 
make  the  trial.    Common  vinegar  was  first  given;  but 
after  a  little  while  he  fixed  on  (hat  which  had  been  dis- 
tilled, and  gave  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  it  every 
day ;  the  patients  having  been  previously  prepared  by 
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bleed'ng  and  pur£;'n£c,  which  was  repeated  according 
as  i:  was  found  n 'ce  sary.  He  givos  a  li^l,  ol'  cii^ht 
pa  ients  who  were  cu  td  by  this  m  th  d  :  ?o  le  in 
s'lK  week^,  others  in  (m  o  mon'hs,  and  no'ie  of  them 
took  up  more  than  th/ee  months  in  portec  iiig  th^ 
cure.  He  does  not,  indeed,  give  the  ages  of  (he  pa- 
tients, nor  mention  the  circumstance^  of  the  cases; 
he  only  mentions  fhe  day  on  which  the  u^-e  of  the 
vinegar  was  begun,  and  the  day  on  which  they  were 
discharged;  and  he  adds,  that  they  all  continued 
well  at  the  time  of  his  writing.  Dr.  Locker  informs 
us,  that  this  medicine  acts  chiefly  as  a  sudorific  ;  and 
he  observed,  that  the  more  the  patients  sweated,  the 
sooner  they  were  cured.  It  was  al>o  found  to  promote 
the  menstrual  discharge  in  such  as  had  been  obstructed, 
or  had  too  little  of  that  salutary  evacuation. 

Dr.  Willis,  in  some  maniacal  cases,  prescribes  the 
extracts  of  cicuta,  hyoscyamus,  and  other  narcotic  ve. 
getables  ;  employing  the  camphorated  mixture  at  the 
same  time.  The  stramonium  has  been  much  recom- 
mended, in  mania,  by  Dr.  Storck.    See  Stramonium. 

Both  reason  and  experience  show  the  necessity  of 
confining  such  as  are  deprived  of  their  senses;  and  no 
small  management  consists  in  preventing  any  hurt  to 
themselves  or  mischief  to  other  persons.  It  had  for- 
merly been  usual  to  chain  and  to  beat  them  ;  but  this  is 
both  cruel  and  absurd  ;  since  the  contrivance  called  the 
strait  waistcoat,  answers  every  purpose  of  restraining 
th6  patients  without  hurting  them. 

*  These  waistcoats  are  made  of  tlcken,  or  some  such 
strong  stuff ;  are  open  at  the  back,  and  laced  on  like 
a  pair  of  stays ;  the  sleeves  are  made  tight,  and  long 
enough  to  cover  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  where  they 
are  drawn  close  with  a  string  like  a  purse,  by  which 
contrivance  the  patient  has  no  power  of  his  fingers ; 
and,  when  laid  on  his  back  in  bed,  and  the  arms 
brought  across  the  chest,  and  fastened  in  that  position 
by  tying  the  sleeve-strings  round  the  waist,  he  has  no 
use  of  his  hands.  A  broad  strap  of  girth  web  is  then 
carried  across  the  breast,  and  fastened  to  the  bedstead, 
by  which  means  the  patient  is  confined  on  his  back  ; 
and  if  he  should  be  so  outrageous  as  to  require  further 
restraint,  the  legs  are  secured  by  ligatures  to  the  foot 
of  the  bed;  or  they  may  be  secured  by  being  both  put 
into  one  bag  not  very  wide,  which  may  be  more  easily 
fixed  than  the  feet  themselves,  at  least  without  giving 
pain. 

It  is  of  great  use  in  practice,  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
all  mad  people  are  cowardly,  and  can  be  awed  even 
by  the  menacing  look  of  a  very  expressive  counte- 
nance ;  and  when  those  who  have  charge  of  them  once 
impress  them  with  the  notion  of  fear,  they  easily  sub- 
mit to  any  thing  that  is  required.  The  physician, 
however,  should  never  deceive  them  in  any  thing,  but 
more  especially  with  regard  to  their  distemper:  for  as 
they  are  generally  conscious  of  it  themselves,  they  ac- 
1  quire  a  kind  of  reverence  for  those  who  know  it ;  and  by 
letting  them  see  that  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
their  complaint,  he  may  very  often  gain  such  an  as- 
cendant over  them,  that  they  -will  readily  follow  his  di- 
rections. 

It  is  a  more  difficult  matter  to  manage  those  whose 
.  madness  is  accompanied  either  with  excessive  joy  or 
Vol,  IJ. 


with  great  dejection  and  despondency,  than  those  who 
are  agitated  with  rage  :  and  all  tha^  can  be  done  is  to 
endeavour  to  excite  contrary  idoas,  by  repressing  the 
immoderate  fits  of  laughter  in  ttie  one  kind,  by  chiding 
or  ihr.  atening  (faking  care,  however,  no?  absolutely  tf> 
terrify  them,  which  can  never  be  done  without  danger, 
and  has  often  added  to  the  misery  of  the  unhappy  suf- 
ferer), and  dispelling  the  gloomy  thoughts  in  the 
other,  by  introducing  pleasing  concerts  of  music,  or 
any  other  species  of  entertainment,  wliich  th.'  patients 
have  been  known  to  delight  iu  while  they  had  the  use 
of  their  reason. 

Though  blistering  the  head  has  generally  been  di- 
rected,  Dr.  Mead  says  he  has  oftener  found  it  to  do. 
harm  than  service  ;  but  he  recommends  issues  in  the 
back  ;  and  advises  to  keep  the  head  always  close 
shaved,  and  to  wash  it  from  time  to  time  with  warm, 
vinegar.  Opium  has  by  many  been  forbidden  in  ma. 
niacal  cases,  as  supposing  that  it  always  increases  the 
disturbance  ;  but  there  are  instances  where  large  doses 
of  this  medicine  have  been  found  to  prove  a  cure,  and 
perhaps  if  it  were  tried  oftener,  we  should  find  pow- 
erful efl'ects  from  it.  There  certainly  cannot  much  harm 
ensue  from  a  few  doses,  which  may  be  immediately  diso 
used  if  they  should  be  found  to  exasperate  the  disease. 

The  diet  of  maniacal  patients  ought  to  be  perfectly 
light  and  thin  ;  their  meals  should  be  moderate  ;  but 
they  should  never  be  suffered  to  live  too  low,  especi* 
ally  while  they  are  under  a  course  of  physic.  They 
should  be  obliged  to  observe  great  regularity  in  their 
hours  :  even  their  amusements  should  be  such  as  are 
best  suited  to  their  disposition  ;  and  after  the  disease 
appears  to  be  subdued,  chalybeate  waters  and  the  cold 
bath  will  be  highly  proper  to  strengthen  their  whole 
frame  and  secure  them  against  a  relapse. 

MA'NNA,  (jj.avva.,  from  mana,  Syr.  a  gift ;  it  be* 
ing  the  food  given  by  God  to  the  children  of  Israel  ira 
the  wilderness)  ;  the  concrete  juice  of  the  flowering 
ash,  Fruxinus  ornus.  Linn.  Fraximis  foliis  o-oatO" 
ohlongis  serratis  petiolatis,  jioribus  corollatis.  Hort. 
Kew.  Class,  Polygamia.  Order,-  Dioecia.  This  tree 
is  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  particu- 
larly Sicily  and  Calabria.  Many  other  trees  and  shrubs 
likewise  emit  a  sweet  juice,  which  concre'es  upon  ex*, 
posure  to  the  air,  and  may  be  considered  of  the  manna 
kind,  especially  the  Fraxinus  rotundifolia  and  cxceUior, 
In  Sicily  these  three  species  of  fraxinus  are  regularly 
cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  manna,  and 
with  this  view  are  planted  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  with 
an  eastern  aspect.  After  ten  years  growth,  the  trees 
first  begin  to  yield  the  manna,  but  they  require  to  be 
much  older  before  they  afford  it  in  any  considerable 
quantity.  Although  the  manna  exudes  spontaneously 
upon  the  trees,  yet  in  order  to  obtain  it  more  copiously, 
incisions  are  made  through  the  bark  by  means  of  a 
sharp  crooked  instrument;  and  the  season  thought  to 
be  most  favourable  for  instituting  this  process  is  a  little 
before  the  dog-days  commence,  when  the  weather  is 
dry  and  serene.  Manna  is  generally  distinguished  intO' 
diherent  kinds,  viz.  the  manna  in  tears,  the  canulated 
and  flaky  manna,  and  the  common  brown  or  fat  manna. 
All  these  varieties  seem  rathet-to  depend  upon  their  re- 
spective purity,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
3  C 
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obtained  from  the  plant,  than  upon  any  essential  dlf- 
fert-nce  of  the  drug.  Tlic  b.^st  nian'ni  is  in  nblimg 
pieces,  or  flakes,  moderately  dry,  friable,  vtry  I'giit, 
of  a  whitish  or  pale  yellow  colour,  and  in  some  degree 
transparent:  the  inferior  kinds  are  moist,  unctuous, 
and  brown.  Manna  is  m  ell  known  a>-  a  m  id  and  agree- 
able laxative  ;  usually  given  to  ch  kiren,  or  pregnant 
women.  It  operates  so  wi  akiy,  that  it  does  not  pro- 
duce the  full  effect  of  a  cathar'ic  ;  and  ht-nce  it  i-*  rarely 
given  by  itself.  It  may  be  commodiou~!y  d'^solved  in 
the  purging  mineral  waters,  or  joined  to  the  cathartic 
salts,  senna,  rhub.irb,  or  the  like.  Geollroy  reeom^ 
mends  acuating  it  with  a  few  grains  of  aniim.  tartar. 
by  this  management,  he  says,  bilious  serum  will  be 
plentifully  evacuatt'd,  without  any  nausea,  giipes,  or 
other  inconvenience.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  drug  is  greatly  promoied  (if  the  account 
of  Vallisnieri  is  to  be  reked  on)  by  a  substance  which 
is  itself  very  sIoav  of  operaJon,  viz.  cassia.  See  Cas- 
sia FISTULA  RIS. 

MA'NNA  BRIGANTI'ACA  ;  a  species  of  manna 
brought  from  lirianconois  in  Dauphine. 

Maple,  or  Mapple.  See  Sacciiauum  canedense. 

]MARA''NTA,  Indian  arrow  root  ;  a  genus  of  the 
Monogijnia  order,  belonging  to  (he  Monandria  class  of 
plants,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
eighth  order,  Scitaminca.  The  corolla  is  ringent  and 
quinquefid,  Avith  two  segments,  alternately  patent. 
Thcie  are  three  species,  the  Arundinacea,  Galanga, 
and  Comesa,  all  of  them  herbaceous,  perennial  exotics 
of  the  Indies,  kept  here  in  hot-houses  for  curiosity  ; 
they  have  thick,  knotty,  creeping  roots,  crowned  with 
long,  brojd,  arundinaceous  leave^',  ending  in  points, 
and  upright  stalks  half  a  yard  high,  terminated  by 
Lunches  of  monopc'alous,  ringent,  live-parted  flowers. 
1'hey  are  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in  spring, 
and  planting  them  in  pots  of  liglit  rich  earth,  and  then 
plunging  them  in  the  bark-b  d.  The  root  of  the  Ma- 
ranta  galanga  is  used  by  the  Indians  to  extract  the 
virus  communicated  by  their  poisoned  arrows,  from 
whence  it  has  obtained  its  name  of  arrow-root.  The 
Marania  arundinacea^  or  starch  plant,  rises  to  two 
feet,  has  broad  poin.ted  leaves,  small  white  flowers,  and 
one,  seed.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens  and  provision 
grounds  in  the  VVcsUludies  ;  and  the  starcii  is  obtaitied 
from  it  by  the  following  process:  The  roots,  when  a 
year  old,  are  dug  up,  well  washed  in  water,  and  then 
beaten  in  a  large  deep  wooden  mortar,  to  a  pulp;  this 
is  thrown  into  a  large  tub  of  clean  wafer;  the  whole  is 
then  well  stirred,  and  the  flbrous  part  wrung  out  by 
the  hands  and  thrown  away.  The  milky  liquor  being 
passed  through  a  hair  sieve,  or  coarse  cloth,  is  suf- 
fered to  settle,  and  the  clear  water  drained  otF.  At 
the  boftom  of  the  vessel  is  a  whi'e  mass,  which  is 
again  mixed  with  clean  water,  and  drained  :  lastly,  the 
mass  is  dried  on  sheets  in  the  sun,  and  is  pure  starch. 
A  decoction  of  the  fresh  roots  makes  an  excellent  pti- 
san in  acute  diseases. 

MARA^Nf  FA  GALA^NGA  ;  the  systematic  name 
«f  the  offu'in;il  galangal.    See  Gai.anga. 

MAH  A'^^MUS,  (of  the  Gr."jaafa$-,aof,  from /xir^ai- 
yw  to  gfoxa  lean)  j  emaciation^  or  a  wasting  away  of 
the  fleshy 


MATIATHROPIIY'LLUM,  {ixapa^'^^puWw,  from 
{xa^ccS'^oy,  funnel,  and  (puWov,  a  leaf ;  so  named  becauss 
its  leaves  resemble  tho.-ie  of  fennel).   See  Peuced  anum. 

M A'R AT  H 11 U M,  (,xapaSpov,  from  f/,apa.iyw,  to  xsi- 
iher  ;  so  called  because  its  stalk  and  flowers  wither  in 
the  autumn).    See  F^eniculum. 

MA'RATHRUM  SYLVE'STRE.    See  Peuceda- 

NUM. 

MARCASI'TA,  (from  m^ircasile,  Germ,).  Sec 
Bismuth. 

MA'RCASITE.    See  Bismuth.  • 

MARCHA'NTiA  POLYMO'RPIIA;  the  sy sterna, 
tic  name  of  the  liver-w  ort.    See  IIkpatic  x  teruestris. 

M A'RCORKS,  {from  marceo,  to  b' come  lean)  ;  a 
universal  emaciation.  It  is  the  £rst  order  in  the  class 
cachexies  of  Cullen's  Nosology, 

MARE'S-TAIL.    See  Kquisetum. 

MARGARl'TA,  {[j^apyxpit-q;,  from  margalith^ 
Rab.),  the  pearl ;  a  small  calcareous  concretion,  of  a 
bright  transparent  whiteness,  found  on  the  inside  of  . 
the  shell  Concha  margu) itifera  of  Linnasus,  or  mother- 
of-pearl  fish.  leails  were  formerly  exhibited  as  an 
anta(?;d  remedy,  but  less  expensive  drugs,  possessing 
the  same  quality,  suffice  for  the  moderns. 

MARGARi'TA,  a  name  given  to  a  species  of  tumor 
upon  the  eye.  resembling  a  pearl. 

iVlAlUJ iNATUS,  (from  margo,  a  marg'n),  in  bo- 
tany, bordered.  'I'he  seeds  of  plants  which  hrve  a 
thin  leafy  border  round  them  are  said  to  be  marginatcd, 
as  those  of  the  stock-giily-tlower,  ^c. 

MARIGOLD,  MARSH;  the  Caltha  pahmtria. 
Linn.  The  flower-buds  of  this  very  common  plant  are 
pickled,  and  serve  as  a  good  substitute  for  capers.  Its 
properties  as  a  medicine  arc  trivial. 

MAlllGOLD,  SINGLE,    See  Caeendula. 

MaKIiNT':  SALT,  CHlled  by  the  different  names  of  ' 
Sal  commune,  Sal  fontium,  Sal  gemma:,  Sal  fossile  ; 
t\K  Alurias  sodce  of  the  new  chemical  noniencla!ure ; 
common  culinary  salt,  a  substance  remarkably  abun- 
dant in  nature.  It  is  fmind  in  pi  odis;ious  masses  in  the 
internal  parts  of  the  earth,  in  Calabria,  in  Hungary, 
in  Muscovy,  and  more  especially  VVeilieska,  in  Pol  ind, 
near  Mount  Capax,  wheie  the  mines  are  veiy  large, 
and  aflbrd  immense  quantities  of  salt.  It  is  also  ob- 
tained by  several  arlific  al  means-  from  sea-water,  and-' 
afterward-!  relined  for  the  use  of  our  tables.  See  Salt, 
and  MuuiAS  sod,t. 

MARiOfTE  (Edme),  an  eminent  physician  and 
ma;f  hematician,  was  born  in  Burgundy,  and  was  made  • 
a  member  of  t!ve  academy  of  sciences.  He  died  in  \GH  U 
Mis  works,  which  are  much  esteemed,  v/ere  printed  at 
Leydcn.  in  1717,  2  vols.  4to. 

MAIUORAM,  SWEET,    Seo  Majorana. 

MARJORAM,  WILD,    See  Oiuganum. 
MARMALADE;  the  pulp  of  quinces.,  oranges,  or 
any  other  fruit,   boiled  to  a  proper  consistence  with 
sugar  or  houey.    Oranges,  quinces,  <^c.  ard  frequently 
reduced  to  this  states 

MARROW,  a  fat  substance  which  is  secreted  by 
tho  small  artc^■ies  of  its  proper  membrane,  and  con- 
tained in  the  medullary  cavi'ies  of  the  long  cyliudr  c.tl 
bones.    Its  use  is  not  correctly  known.  See 


MAR 


MAS 


MARROW,  SPINAL.    See  MKDUtr.A  snS-Ai.TS. 

MA11RLKBIU]\I,  (from  jnar  rob^  Hcb.  a  bitter 
juice)  ;  the  Marruhium  (ilbiim,  or  common  white  horc 
hound.  Mari  ubium  vulgare,  dcndbtis  cab/ciiu's  sciuceis 
uricina/is,  Linn.  Class,  Didijnamia.  Oicler,  Gym- 
noi.pcrmia.  This  indigeuons  plant  has  a  ir.Q^ii'Htely 
Stiong  smell,  of  the  aromafic  kitid,  but  not  the  mo^t 
agreeable.  This,  however,  is  improved  by  drying  ; 
and,  in  keeping  for  some  months,  is  in  great  part  dis. 
i-ipatcd.  The  taste  of  the  leaves  is  very  bitter,  pene- 
traiing,  diffusive,  and  durable  in  the  mouth.  That 
horeliound  possesses  some  share  of  medicinal  power 
may  be  inferred  from  its  sensible  qualities,  but  its  vir- 
tues do  not  appear  to  be  clearly  asjcertained,  though  it 
lias  long  been  a  favourite  remedy,  with  the  common  peo- 
ji!e,  in  coughs  and  astlimas.  Dr.  Cullen  says,  that  in 
several  cases  of  pulmonic  affection  "  it  has  been  judged 
Jinrtlul,"  and  the  virtue  attributed  to  it  in  the  cure  of 
indnratioiis  of  tlic  liver  is  without  foundation. 

i\L\RRU^iiIUM  ALBUM.    See  MARiiunruM. 

MARRU'EIUM  VULGA'RE:  the  systematic  name 
of  the  common  horehound.    See  Mariiubium. 

MARS,  a  name  given  by  the  alchemists  to  iron,  and 
designated  thus  (J. 

MARSEILLES  HART-WORT.   See  Seseli  mas- 

Sir.IEN'SE. 

MARSH-MALLOW.    Sec  Altiif.a. 

MARSH-TREFOIL.  See  Tuefolium  paludosum. 

MARSH  MLVSMATA;  the  unwholesome  effluvia 
arising  from  the  putrefaction  of  vegetable  substances 
in  w"et  soils.    See  INLasma. 

IVLVRSUPL\''L1S,  (from  tnarsupium,  a  purse;  so 
named  from  its  resemblance).     See  Obturator  in- 

TTERNUS. 

MA'RTAGON  LILY,  the  Lilhim  martugon  of 
Linnaeus ;  who  Informs  us,  that  the  root  makes  part  of 
the  daily  food  of  the  Siberians. 

MA'RUM  SYRl'ACUM  (tnariim,  of  the  Gr.  ^apov; 
from  mar,  Ileb.  bitter),  Blajorana  Syriacu,  or  Maruin 
verum;  the  Marum  germander,  or  Syrian  herb  mastich. 
This  shrub  is  the  Tencrium  marum.  Linn.  Teucrium, 
I  foliis  intcrrimis  ovath  acutis  pedolafis,  suhius  tomcn- 
tosis,  Jloribus  racemosis  secundis.  Class.  Didi/namia. 
Order,  Gymnospcrmia.  It  grows  plentifully  in  Greece, 
iEgyjit,  Crete,  and  Syria.  The  leaves  and  younger 
branches,  when  recent,  if  rubbed  betwixt  the  fingers, 
emit  a  volatile  aromatic,  smell,  which  readily  excites 
sneezing.  To  the  taste  they  arc  bitterish,  acconipa- 
nied  with  a  sensation  of  heat  and  acrimony.  Jtidging 
from  these  sensible  qualities  of  the  plant,  we  should 
suppose  it  possessed  of  very  active  powers.  It  is  re- 
commended as  a  stimulant,  aromatic,  and  deobstruent ; 
and  Linnaeus,  Rosenstein,  and  Bergius,  speak  highly 
of  its  utility.  At  present,  however,  marum  is  solely 
used  as  an  errhine.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  pulvis 
asari  compositus  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

MA'RUM  VERUM.    See  Mauum  Syriacum. 

il.VRUM  VULGARE,  the  common  mastich  ; 
Thi/mus'  masiichi/ia,  Linn.  It  is  a  low  shrubby  plant, 
a  native  of  Spain,  and  is  merely  employed  in  medicine 
as  an  errhine.  It  has  a  strong  agreeable  smell  like 
mastich. 


MASLACH,  the  name  of  a  medicine  of  the  opiafs 
kind,  used  by  the  Turks. 

ISIA'SSA,  (of  thcGr.  jjix^x  ;  from  ^xajjw,  to  blciul 
together)  ;  a  term  generally  applied  to  the  coinpouad 
out  of  wliicli  pills  are  to  be  foimed.  This  term,  how- 
ever, is  applied  figuratively  to  the  fluids  of  the  body  j 
in  which  case  we  npeak  of  the  mais  of  blood,  &c. 

MA'SSA  CA'RXEA  JACOBI  SYLVIL  Sec 
Flexor  loncus  dkutouum  tedis. 

M  A'SSETER,  {y.ac:s.rr,p-,  from  iJ.ax;ao;j.O!.i,  to  chezr, 
because  it  assists  in  mastication)  ;  a  muscle  of  the  lower 
jaw,  situated  on  the  side  of  the  face.  It  is  short  and 
thick,  and  arises,  by  fleshy  and  tendinous  fibres,  from 
the  lower  edge  of  the  malar  process  of  the  maxillary 
bone,  the  lower  horizontal  edge  of  the  os  malai,  and 
the  lower  edge  of  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  tempo- 
ral bone,  as  far  back  as  the  eminence  belonging  to  the 
articulation  of  the  lower  jaw.  From  an  observable 
interruption  of  the  fibres  of  this  muscle,  at  their  ori- 
gin, some  anatomists  have  described  it  as  arising  by- 
two,  and  otiiers  by  three,  distinct  heads.  The  two 
layers  of  fibres  of  which  it  seems  to  be  composed, 
cross  each  other  as  they  descend,  the  external  layer 
extending  backwards,  and  the  internal  one  slanting 
forwards.  It  is  inserted  into  the  basis  of  the  coronoid 
process,  and  into  all  that  part  of  the  lower  jaw  w'hlch 
supports  the  coronoid  and  condyloid  processes.  The 
use  of  this  muscle  is  to  raise  the  lower  jaw,  and,  by 
n^eans  of  the  aboverfientioned  decussation,  to  move  it 
a  little  forwards  and  backwards  in  the  act  of  chewing. 

MASSOY,  CORTEX.    See  Cortex  massoy. 

MASTER-WORT.    See  Imperatoria. 

MASTIC  ATIOX,  (maiiicutio ;  from  Miasf/'co,  to 
chew),  the  act  of  chewing  the  food  ;  a  natural  func- 
tion. The  mixing  together  and  dividing  of  the  parti- 
cles of  the  food  in  the  mouth,  by  the  action  of  the 
jitws,  tongue,  lips,  and  cheeks,  is  net'essary  to  our 
subsistence.  By  means  of  this  function  the  food  is 
lacerated  and  bruised,  mixed  with  the  saliva  and  the 
mucus  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  thus  made  of  such 
a  consistence  as  to  be  formed  into  a  convenient  size  foe 
sw^allowing.    See  Deglutition. 

MASTICATORIES,  (mu.<(icatori(t,  from  muftico, 
to  chew);  such  medicines  as  are  intended  for  chew- 
ing.    This  form  is  now  diseased. 

MASTICH,  or  Masticiie,  (ij^ccs'i^^yj  :  from  p.aj^c/j, 
to  express)  ;  also  named  il'/cwi'/x;  mastich.  The  tree 
which  affords  this  resin  is  the  Pisfudiia  leniiscus ; 
fuliis  nhrupie  pinnatis^  foliis  lanceolatis,  Linn.  ClasSj 
Dioecia,  Order,  Pentandria.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe.  In  the  i.^Iand  of  Chio  tlie  officinal 
mastich  is  obtained  moat  abundantly,  as  Tournefort 
says,  by  making  transverse  incisions  in  the  bark  of 
the  tree,  from  whence  the  mastich  exudes  in  drops. 
These  are  suffered  to  collect  on  the  ground,  and  after 
sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  their  concretion,  they  are 
collected  for  use.  Mastich  is  imported  in  small,  yel- 
lowish, transparent,  brittle  tears  or  grains;  it  has  a 
light  agreeable  smell,  especially  when  rubbed  or  heat- 
ed. On  being  chewed  it  first  crumbles,  soon  after  sticks 
together,  and  becomes  soft  arid  white,  like  wax,  -with- 
out impressing  any  considerable  taste.  As  a  medicine, 
3  C  2 
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niastich  is  considered  to  be  a  mild  corroborant  and 
astringent.  Possessing  a  balsamic  power,  it  has  been 
recommended  in  hasnioptysis,  proceeding  from  ulcera- 
tion; leucorrhosa,  debility  of  the  stomach,  and  in 
diarrhoeas  and  internal  ulcerations.  It  is,  how^ever,  in 
the  present  practice,  seldom  used  either  externally  or 
internally.  The  wood  abounds  with  the  resinous 
principle,  and  a  tincture  obtained  from  it,  is  esteemed 
in  some  countries  as  a  topic,  in  the  cure  of  haemorrha- 
ges, and  internally  in  dysenteries,  gout,  &c. 

MASTICH  TREE.    See  Lentiscus. 

MASTICH  HERB,  COMMON.     See  Marum 

TULGARE. 

MASTICH  HERB,  SYRIAN.    See  Marum  Sy- 

SIACUM. 

MASTICH  WOOD.  See  Lentiscus. 
MA'STIX,  (of  the  Gr.  fj.xriB-  See  Mastich. 
M  ASTODY'NIA,  (ixaroSwicc ;  from  ^aaro; , «  breast, 
and  oSvmj,  painj,  inflammation  of  the  breast  in  wo- 
men. It  is  characterized  by  all  the  symptoms  of  acute 
inflammation,  and  mostly  terminates  in  abscess,  called 
the  milk  abscess.    See  Milk  abscess. 

MASTOIDE^US,  (from  juarof,  a  breast,  and  EiJof, 
resemblance) ;  mastoid.  Those  processes  of  bones  are 
termed  mastoid,  that  are  shaped  like  the  nipple  of  the 
breast.  The  same  term  is  also  applied,  by  anatomists, 
to  any  thing  inserted  into,  or  belonging  to  the  mastoid 
process.    See  Sterno-cleido-mastoideus. 

MATALFSTA,  RADIX;  a  root  said  to  be  im- 
ported from  America,  where  it  is  given  as  a  purgative ; 
its  action  being  rather  milder  than  that  of  jalap. 

MA'TER,  (of  the  Gr.  jitarij/j,  a  mother).  The  two 
membranes  of  the  brain  had  this  epithet  given  to  them 
by  the  Arabians,  who  thought  they  gave  origin  to  all 
other  membranes  of  the  body.  See  Dura  mater  and 
Pia  jiater.  It  is  also  a  name  for  the  herb  mugwort, 
because  of  its  virtue  in  disorders  of  the  uterus. 
MA'TER,  DU'RA.  See  Dura  mater. 
MASTER,  PFA.  See  Pia  mater. 
MATE'RIA  ME'DICA,  an  expression  compre- 
liending  every  substance,  whether  natural  or  artificial, 
•which  is  employed  in  the  cure  of  diseases.  In  many 
PharmacopcEias  the  materia  medica  is  confined  to  sim- 
pies,  and  to  those  preparations  which  are  not  supposed 
to  be  prepared  by  the  apothecary  himself,  but  to  be 
purchased  by  him  as  articles  of  commerce  from  drug- 
gists and  others. 

Cartheuscr,  Neumann,  Lewis,  Gleditsch,  Linnaeus, 
Alston,  Vogel,  and  other  writers  on  the  materia  me- 
dica, have  bestowed  much  pains  in  contriving  scientific 
arrangements  of  these  articles.  Some  have  arranged 
them  according  to  their  natural  resemblances  ;  others 
according  to  their  active  constituent  principles  ;  and 
others  according  to  their  real  or  supposed  virtues. 
Each  of  these  arrangements  has  its  peculiar  advantages. 
The  first  will  probably  be  preferred  by  the  natural  his- 
torian, the  second  by  the  chemist,  and  the  last  by  the 
physiologist.  But  no  arrangement  has  yet  been  pro- 
posed which  is  not  liable  to  numerous  objections.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  pharmacopoeias  published  by  the  Col. 
leges  of  Physicians  of  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh, 
the  articles  of  the  materia  medica  are  arranged  in  al- 
phabetical  order;  and  the  same  plan  is  now  also 


adopted  In  almost  every  pharmacoposla  published  oa 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  is  more  conformable, 
however,  to  the  object  of  our  work,  to  arrange  the 
substances  used  in  medicine  according  to  their  several 
characters. 

Dr.  Cullen  has  supplied  us  with  a  materia  medica, 
the  most  judiciously  arranged  of  any  extant.  "  As 
the  study  of  the  materia  medica,"  says  he,  "  is  truly 
the  study  of  the  medicinal  virtues  ;  so  the  plan  that  ar- 
ranges the  several  substances,  according  to  their  agree- 
ing in  some  general  virtues,  will  be  the  best  adapted 
to  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  these,  and  will  most 
readily  inform  the]  practitioner  what  different  means 
he  can  employ  for  his  general  purpose.  It  will  also 
inform  him  how  far  the  several  similar  substances  may 
differ  in  their  degree  of  power,  and  how  far,  from  the 
different  qualities  assigned  to  each,  he  may  be  directed, 


or  limited,  in  his  choice.  As 
every  practitioner   ought,  as 


it  seems  proper  that 
far  as  possible,  to 


practise  upon  general  indications,  so  it  is  evident  that 
his  study  of  the  materia  medica  is,  especially  to  know 
the  several  means  that  can  answer  these.  Such  a  plaa 
must  be  most  proper  for  giving  instruction  ;  and,  if 
while  medicines  are  arranged,  according  as  they  an- 
swer general  indications,  the  particulars  be  likewise 
thrown  together,  as  far  as  possible,  according  to  their 
sensible  qualities  and  botanical  affinities,  this  plan  will 
have  the  advantage  of  any  other  that  has  been  pro- 
posed for  presenting  together  the  subject,  that  ought 
to  be  considered  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  give 
the  best  means  of  recollecting  every  thing  that  relates 
to  them."  Hence  the  whole  of  the  substances  are  ar. 
ranged  tinder  different  heads,  making  the  materia  me- 
dica consist  of : 

fNuTRiENTS,  which  are, 
j  Food 
^  Drinks 
I  Condiments. 
(_Medicines,  which  act  on  the 
''Solids, 

f  simple,  as  the 

(Astringents 
J  Tonics 

Emollients 
Corrosives. 
^  \_living,  as  the 

Stimulant 
Sedatives, 

narcotic 
refrigerant 
Antispasmodics. 


^FhiidSy 


^Producing  a  change  by 
Fluidity : 

Attennants 
Inspissants. 
Mixture  : 

^  Correctors  of  AcrirHony 

Demulcents 
Antacids 
Antalkalines 
Antiseptics. 

Evacuants,  viz. 


MAT 


MAT 


I.  AcRin 

1,  Aromatic  acrid.?. 

Acorus  calamus 
Andropogon  nardus 
Angelica  archangelica 
— sylvestris 
Aristolochia  serpenta. 
ria 

— —  tiilobata 
Arnica  montana 
Asclepias  vincetoxi- 
cum 

-  Athamanta  cretensis 

—  oreoselinum 
Capsicum  annuum 

—  baccatum 
Carlina  acaulis 
Carum  carui 
Caryophillus  aromati- 

cus 

Centaureabehen 
Cistus  cieticus 
Coriandrum  sativum 
Croton  cascarilla 
Cuminum  cyminum 
Fagara  pterota 
Ferula  assafoetida 
Imperatoria  ostru- 

thium 
Juniperus  sabina 
Laurus  camphors 

—  cassia 

—  nobilis 

—  sassafras 
Ligusticum  levisticura 
Origanum  creticum 

■ —  dictamnus 
Phellandrium  aquati- 
cum 

Pimpinella  saxifraga 
Seseli  tortuosum 

h.  Balsamics 

e.  Resins. 

2.  Fixed  acrids. 

a.  Achillea  ptarmica 
Aconitum  anthora 

—  cammarum 

—  napellus 
Alqexyllum  vertim 
Anacardium  occiden- 

tale 

Anagallis  arvensis 
Anemone  memorosa 


Errhines 

Sialogogiies 

Expectorants 

Kmetics 

Cathartics 

Diuretics 

Diaphoretics 

Menagogues. 

SUBSTANCES. 


Anemone  pratensis 
Antheniis  pyrethrum 
Artemisia  santonica 
Asclepias  asfhmatica 
Atropa  belladonna 

—  mandragora 
Avicennia  toinentoss 
Boletus  lariclnus 
Bryonia  alba 

—  dioica 

Cachrys  odontalgica 
Ceaaothus  Americanos 
Clematis  recta 

—  vitaiba 
Conium  maculatum 
Cicuta  virosa 
Convolvulus  jalappa 

—  scammonia 

—  sepium 

—  soldanella 

—  turpethum 
Croton  tiglium 
Cuscuta  Europaa 
Cyclamen  Europaeum 
Daphne  gnidium 

—  laureola 

• —  mezereum. 

—  thymelaea 
Datura  stramonium 
Delphinium  staphisa- 

giia 

Digitalis  purpurea 
Drosera  rotundifolia 
Eupatorium  cannabi- 
num 

Euphorbia  canescens 

■—  esula 

-—  officinarum 

—  lathy  ris 

—  palustris 
Gambogia  gutta 
Gummi  resina  ammon. 

—  —  bdellium 

 galbanum 

 sagapenum 

Jatropha  curcas 

—  manihot 
Inula  dysenterica 
Lactuca  ficariola 

—  virosa 

Momordica  elaterium 
Nerium  antidysenter. 


S. 


Nicotiana  tabacum 

Erigeron  acre 

Onopordium  acanthi- 

Erysimum  alliaria 

um 

—  barbarea 

Polygala  senega 

• —  ofiicinale 

Peniea  sarcocolla 

Iris  FJorentina 

Phytolacca  decandra 

—  fa?tida 

Psychotria  emetica 

—  Gcrnianica 

Caliicocca  ipecacuanha 

pscsidacorus 

Pulsatilla  nigricans 

• —  tnborosa 

Plumbago  Europasa 

Lepidium  iberis 

Rhus  vernix 

■ —  sativum 

—  toxicodendron 

Petivera  alliacca 

Ranunculus  abortivus 

Raphanus  sativus 

—  acris 

Saxifraga  granulata 

—  alpinus 

Sciila  maritima 

—  arvensis 

Sedum  acre 

—  bulbosus 

Sempervivum  tectorum 

—  flammula 

Sinapis  alba 

■ —  illyricus 

—  nigra 

—  lingua 

Sysimbriuiri  nasturtium 

' —  thora 

—  sophia 

Sambucus  ebulus 

—  Tenuifolium 

Strychnos  colubrina 

Thlaspi  arvcnse 

—  nux  vomica  4. 

Animal  acrids. 

' —  volabilis 

Carafaus  chrysocephao 

Viola  ipecacuanha 

lus 

Vitex  agnus  castas 

Carabus  ferrugineus 

olatile  acrids. 

Chrysis  ignita 

AUum  ccpa 

Chrysomela  populi 

—  sativum 

—  sanguinolenta 

—  scorodoprasum 

Coccinella  bispuncfata 

—  victorialis 

■ —  septem  punctata 

Arum  maculatum 

Coccus  cacti 

Asarum  Europaeum 

—  ilicis 

Brassica  eruca 

Curculio  autlodontaU 

—  rapa 

gicus 

Cardamine  pratensis 

—  bacchi 

Cochlearia  armoracia 

—  jaccae 

■ —  officinalis 

Formica  rusa 

Colchicum  illiricum 

Lytta  vesicatoria. 

—  autumnale 

Lumbricus  terrestris 

Convallaria  majalis 

Meloe  majalis 

Crambe  orientalis 

—  proscarabaeus 

Dentaria  pentaphyllos 

Oniscus  asellus 

II.  ASTRI 

1.  Astringents  properly  so 
named. 
^sculus  hypocastan. 
Agrimonia  eupatoria 
Alchemilla  vulgaris 
Arbutus  uva  ursi 
Asplenium  ceterach 
—  scolopendrium 
— ■  trichomanoides 
Calamus  rotang 
Capparis  spinosa 
Cinchona  officinalis, 

ejusque  species 
Cortex  pocgerebae 
Cu  press  us  sempervi- 

rens 


NGENTS. 

Cynomorium  coccia, 
Cytinus  hypocistis 
Datisca  cannabina 
Dracasno  draco 
Equisetum  arvense 
•—  hyeraale 
Fragaria  vesca 
Fraxinus  excelsior 
Galium  aparine 
•—  verum 

Garcinia  mangostana 
Geranium  Robertia- 

num 
Geum  rivale 
—  urbanum 
Haematoxylum  camp. 


MAT 


M  A  T 


Iledera  1  cllx 
Ilex  aiiiilo'iuni 
Jug'aus  legia 
Kino 

Jjawsonia  ineirais 
Lichen  cocciferus 

—  plicatus 
Lonicerasymphoiicar- 

pos 

Lycoperdon  bovista 
Lysimachia  iiummula- 
ria 

J^ythrum  salicaria 
IVlcspiliis  Germariicus 
Mimosa  catecliu 
• —  nilotica  (succus) 
Morus  nigra 
Myrtas  communis 

—  caryophyllata 
Osmu\>da  rcgalis 
Peziza  auricula 
Phyllanthus  emblica 
Plantago  major 

—  media 

—  lanceolafa 
Polygonum  bistorta 
Potcutilla  reptans 
Potcrium  sanguisorba 
PruncHa  vulgaris 
Prunus  spinosa 
Pterocarpus  draco 
Punica  granatum 
Pyrola  rotunditolia 
Pyrus  communis 

—  cydonia 
Quassia  simaruba 
Quercus  cerris 

—  robur 

—  subcr 

Rheum  rhaponticum 
Rhodiola  rosea 
Rhododendron  chry- 

santhum 
Rhus  coriaria 

—  typhiaum 
Rosa  alba 

—  canina 

—  centifolia 

—  damascena 

—  gallica 
Rubia  tinctorura 
Rumex  acctosa 

—  acutus 

—  alpinus 
•  —  crispus 

—  hydrolapathum 

—  patientia 

—  sanguineus 
• —  scutatus 
Ruscus  aculeatus 
' —  hypoglossum 


Sallx  alba 

—  atiiygdiiUna 
■ —  cajirca 

" —  fragilis 

—  peiitantlria 
■ —  Titulina 
Sanguisorba  officinalis 
Sanicula  j.uropca 
Sorbus  aucup:  ria 

—  domcEtica 
S.pira'a  lllipendula 
— ■  uhnaria 
Sfachis  annua 

—  rccla 
S(atice  limonium 
Swietenia  febrit'uga 

—  mahogani, 
Tamarix  Gallica 
Thea  bohea 

i —  viridis 
Tormentilla  erecta 
Ulmus  campestris 
Vaccinium  myr'illus 
Verbena  ofticinaiis 
Viscum  album 

2.  Sitter  asiringcnts. 

Vide  Bitter  Styptics. 

3.  Jnimal  astri}j gents. 

Coccus  lacca 
Cynips  quercus 

—  rosce 

4.  Metallic  and  other 

astinngents. 

a.  Oxydum  arsenici 

—  cupri 

—  ferri 

—  plumbi 

—  zinci 

—  bismulhi 

b.  Acctis  ferri 

—  zinci 

c.  Sulphas  cupri 

—  lerri 

—  zinci 
Tartris  ferri 
Vinum  rubrum 
Alkohol 
Acida. 

Acidum  acetosum 

—  Gallicum 

—  sulphuricum  dilut. 

—  muriaticum  oxyge- 
natum 

Alumcn 

Aquas  minerales 

ferruginosae 
Sedimentum  earun- 
dem 

Aqua  frigida 
G  lacies 
Balnea  frigida 


Fotu3  fi'igidi 
Embrocationes  frigidas 


Affusio  fji^ida 


d. 
e. 


I.  AGAINST  VEGETABLE  POI- 
SONS. 

1.  Jguimt   narcotic  pot. 
sons. 
Acidum  cifri 


nr.  Alexii'hahmics. 

Adustio 


a. 


Oxygenantla 
Caiisticnm 
Lolio  alkalina 
Oleum  oiivaj 
Saccharum 


Acida  mincralia  ^qnz  o.  J  gainst  the  bite  of  ruoid 


diiuta 
A  cidum  muriatic,  oxy- 

genatum 
riliii'ias  hyperoxygcna. 

lus  potassas 
Cofleai  infusum  satii- 
ratum 
i.  Emetica 
c.  Externally 

Emeticaepigastriofric- 

tione  adplicafa 
Enemata  irritantia 

2.  Js gainst  acrid p)oisons, 

a.  I'^metica 

b.  Ijiiuentia 
Aqua  tcpida 

c.  Mucilaginosa 

d.  Oleosa 
Lac 
Ova 

e.  Acida 

/.  Alkalina  ^ 

3.  Against  poisonous  fun- 

guses. 

a.  Emetica 

b.  Caihartica 

c.  Haustus  aquas  gelidce 

d.  iEther 

II.    AGAINST    ANIMAL  POI- 
SONS. 

1.  Against  the  bite  of  poi-  4 
sonous  serpents. 

a.  Aristolochia  angui- 
cida 

. —  serpentaria 
Ophyoxylum  serpen ti- 

nura 
Polygala  senega 
Sirychnos  colubrina 
Nux  vomica 
Fraxinus  excelsior 

(succus  foliorum ) 
Atropa  belladonna 
Gentiana  lutea 
l>.  Carbonas  ammoniae 

c.  Oxygenantia 

d.  ExterncUly 
Excisio 
Sectio 


aninnds. 
Internally 

llydrargyri  pra-parata 
ad  ptyalismum 

Litta  vesicatoiia 

Meloe  majalis 

■ —  proscarabsus 

Oxygenantia 

Alkalina 

Externally 

Excisio 

Adustio 

Oxygenantia 

Murias  stibii  oxygena« 
tus 

Potassa 

Vesicans 

Inspiratio  gazis,  acidi 
carbonici,  azoti,  vpl 
hydrogeni 

,  Against  the  sting  of  in* 
sects. 
Adustio 
Excisio 
Ammoniaca 
Aeidum  acetosum 
Oleum  olivcc 

—  camphorafum 
Alkohol  camphoratum 
Acetis  plumbi  liquidus 

,  Against  animal  poisons 
taken  into  the  stomach. 

a.  Pjmetica 

b.  Succus  citri 
Acetum 

Acidum  nitricum  dilut. 

—  muriaticum  oxyge- 
natum 

Murias  hyperoxyge- 
natus  putassae 

c.  Involvcntia 


111. 


AGAINST  MINERAL 

ror^^oNS. 


Against  jyiercurial,  anii' 
mojiial,  arsenical  oxids 
and  salts. 

a.  Decoctum  cinchonsej 
quercus,  aliarumque 


MAT 


MAT 


planfarum  principio 

astringente  foetarum 
h.  Opium 

c.  Oleoma etmucilagiaosa 
Lac  butyruin 
Oleum  ricini 
Enemata  oleosa 

d.  J]:Tie'ica 

e.  C'athartica  2. 
/.  Sdles  alkalina 

Aqua  min.  alkalinae 
g.  Sulphureta  alkal.na 
Thermae  sulphuieas 

lY.     ANTIMEPlllTIC  ALEXI- 

PIIARMICS.  3. 

1.  Against  putrid  vapours. 
Extenicdbj 
Vapor  acidi  acetici 

 acetosi 

—  —  niuriatiri 

 ovygena'i 

•—  aetheri'^  acetosi 
Gas  oxygenium  infla- 
tura. 


Internally 

Acidum  nitrlcam 

—  muriaticum  oxyge. 

na!nm 
Muiias  hyperoxygena- 

ttis  potastss 
Alkohol 
Vinum 
Agc'.nst  acid  vapours. 
Odor    ammonite  aut 
succiiiatis  ammO" 
r.ide 
Internally 
A'ltacidd 
Again  t  the  vapour  of 
hydrogen,     a. otic,  or 
carbonic  ga  ef^. 

a.  Re-pirdtio  aut  infiatio 

aeris  ox)  geiiioabun- 
dantls 

b.  Odor  ammonis 

c.  I'rictloues  corpoiis 

calid^e 


V.  Bitters. 


IV.  Alterants. 


a.  Vegelahlea. 

An'irrhinnm  linaria 

Arctium  bppa 

Carc'X  arenaria 

Carina  acaulis: 

Ctano^husAmericamis  c. 

Cissampclos  pareira 

Daphne  mczereum 

Eupator.ium  c.innabin. 

Geliiim  aparine 

Gua'acum  officinale 

Inula  helenitim 

Juglans  rt'gia 

Junipeiiis  communis 

Ledum  palustre 

I.epidiiim  iberi* 

Liclren  can  inns 

Phellandi  ium  aquatlc- 

Piunus  padiis 

Rhododendron  ehrj'- 
sanfhfum 

Rubia  tiiictoriim 

Scrophulai  ia  nodosa 

Slum  nodillorurn 

Smilax  China 

— sarsaparilla 

So'anuni  dulcamara, 

T'Imus  rampe;  tris 

Viola'fricolor 

Xanthium  strumarium 

Zo-'era  maiina. 
&  Animals. 

Coluber  Tipcra 

—  blciiis 


Lacprts  agilis 

—  iguana 

Dia;(a  ex  cancris.  os- 
treis,  ran^is,  tejjtudi-. 
nibu  s 
Minerals. 

Carboiias  amraonlae 

—  polassie 

—  Fod.e 

Sulphure'a  alkalina 
Arsenici  prappaiaia 
llydrargyri  praeparafa.. 
Sfibii  pircparata. 
Jtltiiias  barytas 

—  caicis 
Sales  nutri 
Sulphur 

f^-  Antiscorbutica- 
f-  Antisyphili'ica,- 
f-  Deobs.iriientia, 
S-  Oxygenantia. 

h.  Deoxygcnantia 

i.  Aqua  marina 

k.  Balneum  marinuoi 

Balnea  calida 

■ —  fcrvida 

Balneum  vaporis 
I-  A<2iia3  min.  aciduiS 

■  ailculiniij 

 rriiginosoe  ■ 

—  —  sallna 
Thermje  s'mplices. 
~  alkalit\<B 

■■ — .  sulphur  C3S, 


a.  Pure  lUten. 

Aloe  perfoliataj  spica- 

ta,  &c. 
Bilis  taurina 
Calendula  officinalis 
Carduus  marianus 
Centaurea  bi;nedicta 

—  calci'raiia 
Cha;roph}  Hum  sy]\r.  ( 
Cicliorium  infybus 
Columboradix 
Cucumis  colocyntlus 
Fulmaria  bulbo.-a 

—  officinalis 
Gent.ana  amarella 

—  ascKpiadea 

—  centaurium 

—  cruciala 

—  lutea 

■ —  purpurea 
Globii'ar'a  a^ypum 
Ifieri(iutii  pi!o  ella 
lluiiiu'us  lupu'us 
Leonurus  cardiaca 
Lupiiuis  albus 
]Men}a!»'hes  trifuSiata' 
IM}  r  ca  gale 
Oj  I'lionliiza  inungos 
Ojiir.o^y li.m  SLrpeiiti- 

nura, 
Po!^  gala  ajr.ara 
r hysalis  alki kengi 
Quassia  aniara 
S.ipindiis>aponaria. 
Serratula  amara. 
Sophora  heptaphylla- 

b.  Styptic  bitters.. 

Achras  sapota^ 
-''^.i"§''^  P}  r'imidalis 
Brucea  ferruginea  s. 

antidy^cntirica 
Cajiparis  spinosa 
Ginchoua  angustifolia. 
■ —  Cariba^a 

—  corymb. fera. 
■ —  lloribunda 

—  officinalis 
■ —  Tecamcz 
Cortex  Cliinas  flarus 
■  ruber 

•  Surinamensrs 

Croton  cascariTa  < 
Giipressiis  semperyir.. 
Ilex  aquifoliiim 

—  ca^siue 
Lichen  is  andicus  - 
• —  pulmoiia.ius 
Folypodiura  tilix  mas 

—  vulgar ■ 
Quassia  simavuba. 


Rhamnus  frangula 
Rheum  palmatum 

—  rhaponticuni 

—  undulatum 
Rhododendron  chry» 

san'hum 
Swietania  mahogani 

—  febrifiiga 
Aromatic  bitters. 

Achillea  millefolium 

—  ageratura 

—  atraca 

■ —  mo'chata 
An'hemis  cotula 

—  ni/bilis 
Ciirus  aurantium 

—  med  ca 
Co-tu.-i  arabieus 
Ari>to!ocliia  c'ematltis 
• —  longa- 

—  rot'iuda 

■ —  odo  atis>-ima 

—  serpentaiia 

—  )  rilolj  ita 
Artemisia  abrotanuTO 

—  ab  )nih  uni 
■ —  ca.:  p  s^ris 

■ —  (IraccacuJus 
■ —  maritima 

—  lupeblris 
■ —  \ut-garis 

li)  ssopus  officinalis 
Liatiicariachamoinina. 

—  parthc  uium. 
Iledera  helix 
J'.Ieutlia  auricularls- 

—  cii^pa 
Santalum  album 
Santolrno  chamxcypa* 

risS'US 
Spilauiiuis  acmella 
Sigi'sbcekia  orientalis 
'i'anaceium  bahamiia 

—  "valgare 

'I'eu  n  in  m  ca  pi  t  a  (nra 

—  chamu?drys 

—  chama?pifys 

—  creticum 

—  laaw.iii- 

—  polium 

—  scordium 
Acrid  bitters. 

jMianianda  cafhartica 
Alocxylum  verum, 
Anagyris  fa'tida 
A rtc-ntisia  ..'•antuiiica 
Coris  ?il on- poMiensis 
Cucnm^i'Colory n  his 
Mmno.i! "ca  eia  erium 
IS'erium  auLiJyieuteric*. 


MAT 


M  A  T 


Polygala  senega 
Str\chnos  colubrina 
—  nux  vomica 
<—  volubilis 
Cassine  peragua 
Gratiola  ofiicinalis 


Laserpitlum  latifollum 
Cheledonium  niajus 
Eupatorium  cannabin. 
Scutellariagaltriculata 
JVlenispermum  coccu- 
ius. 


a.  Vinura 
Alkohol 
iEther 

—  alkoliolisafus 
Bromelia  ananas 
Choccolada 
Epidendrum  vanilla 
Laurus  cinnamonum 
Banax  quinquefolium 
Siura  ninsi 

b.  Odorifera  grata 


Acetum 


VI.  Analeptics. 

^ther  acetosus 

c.  Aroniatica_ 

d.  Cardiaca 

e.  Nervina 

/.  Nutrientia  eupepta 

g.  Fructus  acido  dulces, 
eorumque  prapa- 
rata 

h.  Sacchai  um,  et  saccha- 
rina 

i.  Syrupus  aceti  rubri 
ida;i. 


Anodynes,  vide  Sedatifes 
VII.  Antacids. 


Earths : 

Spongia  offic.  usta 

Calx 

Xanthium  strumariam 

Aqua  calcis 

Zostera  marina 

Conchas  aut  testae  cal- 

Balnea   cum  potassa 

clnatae 

aut  soda 

Magnesia 

Theimze  alkalinse 

Cai  bonas  magnesias 

c.  Amara 

—  calcis 

Aloe 

Cancronim  lapides 

Cinchona  cum  aqua 

—  chelas 

calcis 

Ostrearum  conchas 

Rheum 

Ovorum  testas 

id.  Ferri  prseparata 

Creta 

Aquae  min.  ferrugl- 

Marmor  album 

nosas 

Coral! ia  alba 

*.  Antiiymica 

—  rubra 

Acidum  sulphuricura 

Os  sepiae  officinalis 

/.  Acria  volatilia 

Alkalis  : 

g.  Diieta  animalis,  pras- 

Ammonia 

cipue  ex  piscibus, 

Potassa 

avibus,  feris 

Soda 

h.  Vinum  generos.  Hun- 

Carbonas  ammonia; 

garicum,  Ilispani- 

—  potassae 

cum 

■ —  sodas 

i.  Abstinentia  ab  accs- 

Borax 

cenlibus ;  vinis  aci- 

Sapo 

dulisj  acidis 

Salbolae  species 

VIII.  Anthelmintics. 

Vegetables. 

^Bryonia  alba 

Allium  cepa 

• —  dioica 

—  sativum 

Cambogia  gutta 

A  toe  perfoliafa 

Chenopodium  ambro- 

Aloexylnm  verum 

sioides 

Amygdalus  amara 

—  anthelminticum 

—  perfica 

Conferva  s.  fucus  hel- 

Artemisia  santonica 

minthochorton 

Banksia  Abyssinica 

Convolvulus  jalappa 

Cortex  angelina: 
Ciicumis  ci>Ioc}  ntli.is 
Cyclamen  Enroj:«Lim 
Daucus  caroia 
Dtlphinum  staphisa- 
gria 

Dicfamniis  albus 
Dolichos 

Ferula  as'^a  foetida 
Geotf'roya  inermis 

—  Surinamensis 
Gratiola  officinalis 
Hellfborus  niger 
Hypericum  perforao 

turn 
Inula  helenium 
Juglans  regia 
Juniperus  sabina 
Kaempferia  rotunda 
Labradia  pruriens 

—  urens 
Laurus  caraphora 
■Lichen  aphthosus 
Marrubium  viilgare 
Menyanthes  trifoliata 
Nepeta  cataria 
JJigella  sativa 
Poiypodium  filiz  mas 
Pteris  aquilina 
Punica  granatum 
Rhamnus  frangula 
Rheum  palmatum 
Riciuus  communis 
Ruta  graveolens 

Anticacuectics, 
Antidotes,  vide 


Santolina  chamajcypa- 

r  ssus 
Saponaria  oSTicinalis 
Serophulari  i  nodosa. 

Sen   C  O  Vl!l:r3riS 

Si.'-ymbrium  Sophia 
Spig  lia  an'helmia 

—  Marilandica 
Slrychnos  colubrina 

—  nDx  vomica 

—  volubilis 
Tanacetum  vulgare 
Tciicrium  scordiuni 
Valeriana  celtica 

—  officinalis 

—  phu 

Veratrum  album 

—  nigrum 

—  sabadilla 
Minerals. 

1.  Murias  hydrargyri 
Sulphuretum  hydrar. 

gyri  nigrum 

2.  Sulphas  ferri 
Aquiemin.  ferruginosse 

3.  Stannum  rasum,  aut 

semi-oxydatum 
c.  Externally : 

Frictiones  ventris  cum 

anthelminticis 
Enemata  cum  anthel« 

minlicis 

—  cum  muriata  sodae 
Concussio  electrica. 

vide  Alterants. 
Alexjpbahmics. 


IX.  Antiscokbutics. 

Acrids. 

Sinapis  alba 

Allium  cepa 

- —  nigra 

—  sativum 

Sisymbrium  nastur- 

— scordoprasum 

tium 

—  victorialis 

—  tenuifolinm 

Brassica  eruca 

Thlapsi  arvcnsc. 

—  rapa 

b.  Acids  and  acesce?its. 

Cardamine  pratcnsis 

Acidum  citricum 

Cochlcaria  armoracia 

—  oxalicum 

—  officinalis 

• —  tartarosum 

Crambc  orientalis 

Succus  citri 

Dentaria  pentaphj  llos 

Fructus  acidi 

Erigeron  acre 

Omphaciura 

Er)  simum  alliaria 

Brassica  oleracca  fcr- 

—  barbarea 

raentata 

■ —  officinale 

Oxalis  acetosella 

Gallium  aparine 

Ruraex  acetosa 

Lepidium  iberis 

Cerevisia  ferraciitans 

—  sativum 

Vinum  Campaniae  fer- 

Pt'tivera  aliiacea 

mentans 

Raphanus  sativus 

—  Rlienanum,  Moscl- 

Saxifraga  granulata 

lanum 

Scilla  maritima 

Turiones  pini 

MAT 


MAT 


c. 


Aqua  picea 

Dlxla  vegetabills  d, 
Szeeeis,  and  acid  sweets. 
Saccharura 
Mel 

Fructus  horasi  e. 


Decoctum  malti 

Bitters. 
Menyanthes  trifoliata 
Cinchona  officinalis, 
etc. 

Oxygenants. 


X.  Antiseptics. 


.  Arnica  montana 

Camphpra 

Cinchona 

Daucus  carota 

Fraxinus  excelsior 

Geum  urbanum 

Ruta  graveolcns 

Teucrium  scordium 
.  Acida  mineralia 

—  vegetabilia 
Plantae  acidulae 
Oxalis  acetosella 
Rumcx  acetosa 
Fructus  acidi  et  acido- 

d.ilces 
Beiberis  vulgaris 
Vacciaium  tnyrtillus 
Citrus  medica 

—  aurantium,  etc. 


c.  Dulcia 
Fructus  dulces 
Mel 
Oxymel 
Saccharum 
Infusum  malti 

d.  Liquida  fermentata 
Vinum 
Cerevisia 
Alkohol 

e.  Oxygenantia 

f.  Amara 

g.  Acria  volatilia 

h.  Balsamica  et  resinosa 

i.  Aromatica 

k.  Adstringentia 
I.  Sales  neuti  i 
OT.Diaeta  acidula  vegeta- 
bills. 


XT.  Antispasmodics. 


et.  Vegetables. 

1.  Anagyris  fcetida 
Anthemis  cotula 

—  nobilis 

Chenopodium  vulvaria 
Citrus  aurantium  b, 
Cuminiim  cyminum 
Cymicifuga  foetida 
Cardamine  pratensis 
Convallaria  majalis 
Eryngium  fcetidum 
Galium  moUugo 

—  verum 

Hyosciamus  niger  *• 
Iris  foetida 

Matricaria  chamomilla 

—  parthenium 
Malaleuca  leucaden- 

dron 
Paeonia  officinalis 
Papaver  somniferum 
Paris  quadrifolia 
Prunus  lauro-cerasus 
•    Radix  cassumaniar 
Ruta  graveolens 
Tilia  Europsa 
Teucrium  marum 
Valeriana  celtica 

—  officinalis 
• —  phu 
Viscum  album 

2.  Gummi-resina;  foetidae 
Ferula  assafcetida 

Vol.  II. 


Bubon  galbanum 

Sagapenum 
3.  Camphora 

Opium 

Crocus 
Animals. 

Ambragrisca 

Castoreum 

Moschus 

Zibethum 

Olea  empyreumatica 
Oleum  aaimale  diplii 

—  cornu  cervi  volatile 
Minerals. 

1.  iEther  acetosus 

—  muriaticus 

—  nitricus 

—  sulphuricus 
jEther  alkoholisatus 

—  —  camphoratiis 
Acido  mineralia  alko- 

holisata 

2.  Oleum  petrolei 

—  succini 

3.  Acidum  sulphuricum 

4.  Carbonas  ammoniacas 

5.  Ferri  praeparafa  varia 
Aquaa  mineralcs  ferru- 

ginosae 

6.  Oxydum  zinci 

—  bismuthi 
Sulphas  zinci 

d.  Refrigerantia 


e.  Emetica 
jf.  Cathartica 

g.  Anthelmintic* 

h.  Deobbtruentia 

i.  Roborantia 
k.  Externally. 

1.  Odorifera  foetida 
Assafcetida 
Castoreum 

Olea  empyreumatica 
Fumus  plumarum  aut 
ossium  accensorum 

2.  Acetum  concentrat. 
MihQt  acetosus 

3.  Venaesectio 

4.  Oleum  camph.  cum  opio 


Linimentum  ex  opio 
et  ae there 

5.  Balnea  calida 
Semicupia 
Pediluvia 

Vapor  aquae  genitali- 

bus  admissus 
Fotus  emollientes 

6.  Frictiones  aromaticae 

7.  Enemata  varia 

8.  Injectiones   ex  anti- 

spasmodicis  et  cmol- 
lientibus 

9.  Balnea  frigida 
10.  Vesicantia. 


XII,  Antisyphilitics. 


Vegetables: 
Agave  Americana 
Arundo  phragmitis 
Astragalus  exscapus 
Bubon  Macedonicum  ^ 
Buxus  sempervirens 
CeanothusAmericanus 
Clematis  recta  i 
Coris  Monspelliensis 
Daphne  Mezereum 

—  laureola 
Echitis  syphilitica 
Euphorbia  candescens 

—  parvula  . 
Geum  rivale  ( 
Gratiola  officinalis 
Guaiacum  officinale 

—  sanctum 
Juglans  regia 
Laurus  sassafras 
Lobelia  syphilitica 
— longiflora 

—  tupa 

Lonicera  Diervilla 
Plumeria  alba 


Prunus  padu9 
Ranunculus  abortivuS 
Serratula  amara 
Stillingia  sylvatica 
Anitnals. 
Lacerta  agiltS 

—  Iguana 
Minerals. 

Hydrargyri  oxyda 
Hydrargyri  sales  varii 
Carbonas  ammoniacas 

—  potassae 

—  sodae 
Oxygenants. 
Externally. 

Oxydum  hydrarg.  alb. 

 rubrum 

Murias  hydrargyri 
Unguentum  hydrarg. 
Balnea  cum  muriate 

oxygenato  hydrarg, 
Frictiones  cum  hydrar_ 

gyro 
Enemata  — — 
Fumigationes  >.. 


XIII.  Aphrodisiacs. 


a.  Cineraria  Sibirica 
Eryngium  campestre 
Fraxinus  excelsior 
Gladiolus  communis 
Lycoperdon  tuber 
Orchis  moriOj  aliaeque 
species 

h.  Aromatics. 

Caryophillus  aromat. 
Epidendrum  vanilla 
Laurus  cinnamomum 
Panax  quinquefolium 
Satureja  hortensis 

c.  Animals. 

1.  Ambra  grisea 
Castoreum 
Coccus  cacti 
3  D 


e. 


Coccus  ilicis 
Lacerta  iguana 
— -  scincus 
Lytta  vesicatcria 
Moschus 
Zibethnm 
2,  Cannes  juniorum  ani- 
malium 
Gelatinae 
Ostreae 
Ova 
Pisces 

d.  Quies  mentis  et  cor- 
poris 
Externally. 

1.  Scrotum  corrugantia 
Alchemilla  vulgaris 


MAT 


MAT 


Anthemis  pyrethrum 
Cachris  odontalgica 
Hedera  helix 
Vinca  minor 
2.  Alkohol 

Mther  alkoholisatus 
Vinum 


Acetum 

3.  Vesicantia 

4.  Frictiones  varlas 
Unctiones  aromaticae 
Flagellatio 
Urticatio. 


Liquidambar  styraciflua 
Myroxyllum  peruiferum 
Styrax  Benzoin 


Styrax  officinalis 
Toluifera  balsamum. 


XIV.  Aromatics. 


a.  Acorus  calamus 
Amomum  cardamo- 
mum 

—  zingiber 
Angelica  Archangelica 

—  sylvestris 
Aristolochia  longa 

—  odoratissima 

—  rotunda 

—  serpentaria 

—  trilobata 
Arnica  montana 
Artemisia  abrotanum 

—  rupestris 

—  vulgaris 
Caryophillus  aromati- 

cus 

Cistus  creticus 
Citrus  aurantiiim 

—  medica 
Cyperus  longus 

—  odoratus 

—  rotundus 
Doronicum  latifolium 

—  pardalianches 
Dracocephalum  Cana- 

riense 
Fagara  pterota 
Gnaphalium  arena- 

rium 

—  dioicum 
Kaempferia  rotunda 
Laurus  cassia 

—  cinnamomum 

—  culilawan 

—  nobilis  ^ 

—  pecurim 

—  sassafras 
Lavandula  spica 

—  stoechas 
Melissa  calamintha 

—  officinalis 
Melittis  melissophyl- 

lum 

Mentha  auricularis 

—  cervina 

—  crispa 


Mentha  piperita 

—  pulegiura 

—  sativa 

—  sylvestris 

—  viridis 
Maranta  galanga 
Mavrubium  vulgare 
Melaleuca  leucaden- 

dron 
Monarda  fistulosa 
Myristica  moschata 
Myrtus  caryophillata 

—  communis 

—  piraenta 
Ocymum  basillcum 
Origanum  creticum 
- —  dictamnus 

—  majorana 

—  Syriaticum 

—  vulgare 
Pimpinella  anisum 
• —  magna 

Rosmarinus  ofRcinalls 
Santalum  album 
Santolina  chamxcypa- 

rissus 
Satureja  capitata 
•—  hortensis 
Salvia  officinalis 
Tanacetum  balsamita 

—  vulgare 
Valeriana  officinalis 
Wintera  arocaatica 

—  can  ell  a 

Teucrium  cliamasdrys 

—  chamspilys 

—  marum 
Thymus  serpillum 

—  vulgaris 

b.  Aromatica  acria 
Vide  Aromatic  acrids 

c.  Aromatica  amara 
Vide  Aromatic  bitters 

d.  Aromatica  resinosa 
Vide  Resinous  stimu- 
lants 

e.  Carminativa. 


XV.  BALSAMICSi 


XVI.  Cordials. 


a.  Andropogon  nardus 
Aristolochia  serpen- 
taria 

Laurus  cinnamomum 
Panax  quinquefolium 
Sium  ninsi 
Teucrium  marum 

b.  Aromatica 

c.  Nutrientia 
Diasta  lenta 

d.  Oxygen  an tia 

e.  Roborantia 
/.  Stimulantia 
g.  Analeptica 

Vinura  generosum 


Alkohol 

Cerevisia  generosa 

h.  Opium 

i.  Oxygenantia 
k.  ExternaUif\ 

a.  Aer  purus 
Respiratio  gazis  oxy. 

genii 

b.  Enemata  aromatica 

—  nutrientia 

—  alkoholisata 

c.  Balnea  aromatica 

—  alkoholisata 

d.  Frictiones  corporis. 


XVII.  Carminatives. 


a.  iEthusa  meum 
A  rami  copticum 

—  majus 

Amomum  cardamo- 
mum 

—  granum  Paradisi 

—  zingiber 
Anethum  graveolens 

—  foeniculum 
Andropogon  schoenan- 

thus 

Apium  graveolens 

—  petroselinum 
Bubon  Macedonicum 
Carum  carui 
Chenopodium  ambro. 

sioides 

—  botrys 
Cistus  creticus 
Coriandrum  sativum 
Cuminum  cymiiium 
Ferula  assafoetida 
Illicium  anisatum 
Juniperus  communis 
Lagoecia  cuminoidcs 
Laserpitium  latifolium 

—  siler 

Ligusticum  levisticum 
Melaleuca  leucaden- 
dron 

Panax  quinquefolium 
Pastinaca  opopanax 
Pimpinella  anisum 


Pimpinella  magna 

—  saxifraga 
Santolina  chamaecypa- 

rissus 
Semen  adiowaen 
Scrophuiaria  aquatica 

—  nodosa 
Sison  ammi 

—  amomum 
Sium  ninsi 
Tordylium  officinale 
Wintera  aromatica 

—  canella 

b.  Acrid  aromatics. 

c.  Bitter  aromatics. 

d.  Frictiones  abdominis 

simplices  vel  aro- 
maticae 

e.  Exercitium 

f.  Diseta  eupepta 

g.  Alkohol  et  alkoholi- 

sata 

'Vinum  generosum 

h.  Mther 

—  alkoholisatus 

i.  Acidum  sulphuricum 

 alkoholisatum 

Acidum   nitricum  al- 
koholisatum 

k.  Alkalia 
I.  Magnesia 
m.  Mild  cathartics, 
n.  Ferri  prseparata 


XVIII.  Cathartics. 
/.  The  more  mild. 


.myris  elemifera 
-  zeylonica 


Balsamum  de  Mecca 
Gummi-resina  bdellium 


Cassia  aTata 
—  fistula 


Cassia  senna 
Cichorium  endi?ia 


MAT 


M  A  T 


Prunus  domestica 
Spinacia  oleracea 
Thalictrum  flavum 
Fructus  acido-dulces 

crudi  vel  cocti 
Manna 

Oleum  seminum  ricini 
communis 
h.  Infusum  coffesG 

c.  Aquae  frigidas  haustus 

omni  mane  aut 
vesperi 

d.  Emeiica  refracta  dorsi 
,  Minerals. 

Sulphur 
Magnesia 

Carbonas  magnesiae 
Sulphas  magnesiae 
—  potassae 


Sulphas  sodae 
Tartris  potassae 
—  sodae 

Phosphas  sodae,  alii- 
que  sales  neutri 

Aquas  minerales  Sa- 
linas 

/.  Frictio  abdominis  cum 
catharticis  acriori- 
bus 

g.  Enemata  varia 

h.  Aspersio  ventris  nudi 

e   longinguo  aqua 
frigida 
Frictio  ventris 

i.  Lotio  manuum  in  so- 

lutionemuriatisoxy- 
genati  stibii  aquosa. 


//.  Drastics. 
Allamanda  cathartica         Gratiola  officinalis 


Aloe  pcrfoliata 

—  spicata 
Agaricus  muscarius 
Anagyris  foetida 
Asaium  Europaeum 
Boletus  laricinus 
Bryonia  alba 

—  dioica 

Buxus  sempervirens 
Cambogia  gutta 
Carthaniiis  tinctorius 
Cassia  senna 
Cassine  peragua 
Colchicum  autumnale 
Convaliaria  majalis 
Convolvulus  jalappa 

—  sepium 

—  scammonia 

—  soldanella 

—  (urpelhum 
Croton  tiglium 
Cucumis  colocynthis 
Cyclamen  Europsuin 
Delphinium  staphisa- 

gria 

Digitalis  purpurea 
Euphorbiae  species 


Guttaefera  vera 
lielleborus  niger 
Iridis  species 
Linum  catharticum 
Lycopodium  selago 
Mercurialis  annua 
Momordica  elaterium 
Nicotiana  tabacum 
Penoca  sarcocolla 
Phyllanthus  tmblica 
Polygala  senega 
Rhamnus  catharticus 

—  frangula 
Rheum  palmatura 
-—  rhapoiiticum 

—  undu'.atura 
Sambucus  ebulus 
Veratrum  album 

—  nigrum 
Viola  tricolor 
Sales  neutri 
Enemata  acriora 
Fumus  aut  decoctum 

nicotianae  tabaci 
Decoctum  mercurialis 
annuae. 


CepiialicSj  vide  Nervines. 


XIX.  CoHROSIVES. 


a.  Allium  cepa 

—  sativum 
Aloexylum  verum 
Anacardium  occiden- 
tal e 

Anemone  nemorosa 

—  pratensis 
Arum  maculatum 
Bryonia  alba 


Capsicum  annuum 
Clematis  recta 
Daphnes  species 
Drosera  rotundifolia 
Euphorbiae  species 
Juniper  us  sabina 
Nicotiana  tabacum 
Phytolacca  decandra 
Plumbago  Europaea 


Polygonum  hydropi- 
per 

Ranunculi  species 
Ruta  graveoiens 
Semecarpus  anacar- 
dium 
Sinapis  alba 
—  nigra 

Lytta  vcsicatoria 
jicria  varia. 
Mineralia. 

Caustica  stride  sic 
dicta 

Ammoniaca 

Potassa 

Soda 


CaTx 

Alumcn  fusum 
Acidum  muriaticum 

—  uitricum 

—  sulphuricum 
Murias  oxygenatus 

hydrargyri 

 stibii 

JVitras  argenti 
Sulphas  cupri 
Oxidum  arsenici 

—  cupri 

—  ferri  rubrum 

—  hydrargyri  rubrum 
Ferrum  candens 
Moxa. 


XX.  Debilitants. 


a,  Diajta  tenuis,  vegeta- 
biiis 

Acida  vegetabilia  di- 

luta 
Aquosa  tepida 
h,  Relrigerantia 

c.  Deoxygenautia 

d.  Narcolica 

e.  Nauseantia 
Scilla  maritima 
Digitalis  purpurea, etc. 

/.  Cathartica  rcpetita,  et 
salium  neutrorum 
usus  diutius  conti- 
nuatus 

g.  Plumbi  prseparata 

h.  Respirafio  aoris  gaze 

azoto,  hydiogenio, 

auf  acido  carbonico 

abundantis 
Respiralio  sethcris  sui- 

phurici 
Halitus    putridi  aut 

mephitici 
Seclusioiu  stabulis,  aut 


loco  humido  ai^re 

non  perflato 
I.  Aff'ectus  animi  tristes 
k,  Abusus  veneris 

—  li.juorum  fermcnta- 

torum 
— "  opii,  aliorumque 

narcoticorum 
I^abor  nimius 
Vita  otiosa  sedenfaria 
Dcfoctus  excrcitii  so- 

litii 

I.  Balnea  frigida  diutius 
adplicata 
Balneorum  tepidorum 
abusus 
ni.  Calor  atmosphaeras 
magnus 
Vcntus  austra!is,  pras- 
cipue    ex  descrtis 
Africas 
n.  Evacuationes  sangui- 
nea; 

-  gelalinosac  vel  mu- 
cilaginosac 
Fonticuli. 


XXI.  Demulcents. 


a.  Gelatinous. 

Gelatina  cornu  cervi 
—  vitulina,  &c. 
Ichthyocolla  accipen- 

cerum 
Ova 

Helix  pomatia 
Limax  maximus 

b.  Mucilaginous. 

c.  Oily. 

Olea  veget.  fixa 
Adipes  et  olea  anima- 
lia 
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d.  Szceet 

Saccharum 
Mel 

Glycyrrhiza  glabra 

—  echinata 
Ficus  carica 
Rhamnus  zyzyphus 

e.  Eiiernal.ly. 

Cafaplasmata 
Fotns 

Frictiones  oleosa? 

—  mucilaginosa: 
Balnea  calida 
Vapor  aquae. 


M  A 


MAT 


XXII.  Deobstruents. 


tt.  Chffirophyllum  sylves- 
tre 

Chelidonium  majas 
Cichorium  iutybas 
Cicuta  Tirosa 
Cimicifuga  foetida 
Conium  maculatum 
Cucumis  colycynthis 
Curcuma  longa 
Cuscuta  epithymum 

—  Europasa 
Ferula  assafoetida 
Gummi-resina  ammon. 

sagapenum 
Fucus  vesiculosus 
Fumaria  bulbosa 
■—  officinalis 
Gypsophilla  struthium 
Helleborus  foetidus 

—  niger 
~  viridis 
Iridis  species 
Leontodon  taraxacum 
Mcnyanthes  trifoliata 
Nicotiana  tabacum 
Panicum  dactylum 
Polygala  senega  ^ 


Prunus  lauro.cerasus 
Rheum  palmatum 
Sapidus  saponaria 
Scandix  cerefolium 
Triticum  repens 
Mel 

Vitellus  ovi 
Amara 
Stomachica 
Alkalia 
Sales  iieutri 

—  terrestres 

i.  Prasparata  ferri 

—  hydrargyri 

—  stibii 

k.  Thermae  alkalinae 

—  sulphureas 

I.  Aquas  minerales  ferru. 
ginosas 

 salinae 

 acidulae 

Frictiones  simplices, 

et  aromatisata: 
Embrocatio 
Enemata  varia 
Exercitium. 


m 


XXIII.  Deoxygenants. 


1.  Alkalia 

2.  Sulphureta  alkalina 
Sulphuretum  ammoni- 

acae 
—  potassae 

3.  Aquae  min.  sulphureae 
 alkalinae 

4.  Respiratio  aeris  azoto, 

hydrogcnio,  aut  aci- 
do  carbonico  abun- 
dantis 

5.  Seclusio  in  loco  an- 


gusto  ubi  aer  atmos- 
phaericus  non  satis 
renovatur 

6.  Adstringentia 
Decoctum  cinchonse 
—  corticum  viridium 

nucum  juglandis 
—  quercus,  etc. 

7.  Dijeta  animalis 

8.  Quies  corporis 

9.  Prunus  lauro-cerasus 
Digitalis  purpurea. 


Diaphoretics,  Tide  Sudojufics. 


XXIV.  Diuretics. 


a.  Anemone  pratensis 
Antirrhinum  linaria 
Apium  petroselinum 
Arum  maculatum 
Asarum  Europaeum 
Ascljepias  vincetoxi- 
cum 

Asparagus  officinalis 
Carthamus  tinctorius 
Cissampelos  pareira 
Clematis  recta 
—  Titalba 
Conium  maculatum 
Copaifera  officinalis 
Croton  tigliuBi 


Colchicum  Illyrlcum 

—  autumnale 
Crysanthemum  Icucan- 

themum 
Cucumis  colocynthis 
Curcuma  longa 
Cynara  scolymus 
Digitalis  purpurea 
Equisetum  arvense 

—  hyemale 
Eryngeum  campestre 
~  foetidum 
Eupatorium  cannabi- 

num 

Fragaria  yesca  ' 


Fraxinus  excelsior 
Genista  tinctoria 
Helleborus  niger 
— -  viridis 
Iris  Florentina 

—  fcetida 

—  Germanica 

—  pseud-acorus 

—  tuberosa 
Juniperus  communis 

—  sabina 
Lactuca  scariola 

—  virosa 
Linnaea  borealis 
Nicotiana  tabacum 
Ononis  arvensis 

—  spinosa 
Parietaria  officinalis 
Physalis  alkekengi 
Polygala  senega 
Polygonum  hydro-pi- 

per 

Pimpinelia  saxifraga 
Radix  caligualas 

—  timac 

Rhamnus  catharticus 

—  frangula 
Ranunculus  ficaria 
Ribes  nigrum 
Rubia  tinctorum 
Ruta  graveolens 
Sambucus  ebulus 

—  nigra 

Saxifraga  granulata 
Scandix  cerefolium 
Scilla  maritima 
Solanum  dulcamara 
Solidago  virga  aurea 


Spartium  scoparium 
Spilanthus  acmella 
Stychnos  nux  vomica 
Toluifera  balsamum 
Triticum  repens 
Tropoeolum  majus 
Viola  odorata 

—  tricolor 

b.  Acida  Tegetabili^ 

c.  —  mincralia 

d.  ^ther  sulphuricus 
Acidummuriaticumal- 

koholisatum 

—  nitric,  alkoholisat. 

e.  Alkalia 

/.  Sales  neutri,  refracta 
dosi 
Acetis  potassae 

—  sodae 

Tartris  potassae  acidul. 

—  potasss  - 

—  sodae 

g.  Sales  terrestris 
Murias  et  acetis  calcls 
 barytae 

h.  Amara 

i.  Acria  volatilia 
k.  Resinosa 

I.  Balsamica 
OT.Cathartica  acriora 
n.  Frictib   ventris  cum 

scilla  maritima 

 cum  oleo 

0.  Frigus  corporis  super. 

ficiei  adplicatum 
p.  Lytta  vesicatoria  sub 

varia  forma 
q.  Oniscus  asellus 


EccoPROTics,  vide  Cathartics. 
Emmenagogues,  Tide  Menagogves. 

XXV.  Emetics. 


a.  Allium  cepa 

Asarum  Europasum 
Betonica  officinalis 
Cochlearia  armoracia 
Colchicum  autumnale 

—  Illyricum 
Croton  tiglium 
Digitalis  purpurea 
Erigeron  acre 
Gratiola  officinalis 
Helleborus  niger 
Momordica  elaterium 
Nicotiana  tabacum 
Psycotria  emetica 
Ranunculus  flammula 

—  lingua 
Sambucus  ebulus 
Scilla  maritima 
Sinapis  alba 


Sinapis  nigra 
Strychnos  colubrina 

—  nux  Tomica 

—  volubilis 
Veratum  album 

—  nigrum 
Viola  canina 

—  ipecacuanha 

—  odorata 
h.  Amara 

c,  Cathartica  acria 
,  Metallic. 

Oxidum  hydrargyri  lu- 
teum 

Tartris  potassae  acidu. 

lus  stibiatus 
Stibii  praeparata  varia 
Sulphas  zinci 
e.  Aqua  distillata  ranun* 


MAT 


MAT 


cull  flammulae  aut 

linguae 
Aqua  calida 
/.  Applicatio  nicotianas 

tabaci  regioni  epi- 

gastricae 
Frictio  epigastrii  cum 


emetlcis  medlante 
salira 

Enema  ex  decocto  ta- 
baci 

g.  Irritatio  faucium  me- 

chanica 

h.  Motus  vertiginosus. 


CercTisia  generosa 
Potus  aquse  frequens 
c.  Suctio. 


XXVI.  Emollients. 


a.  Gelatinosa 

b.  Mucilaginosa 

c.  Oleosa 

d.  Aqua  calida 
Balnea  calida 
Thermae 


Vapor  aquas 
—  aceti 
Embrocatio 
Cataplasmata 
Fotus. 


Epispastics,  vide  Corrosivss. 


XXVII.  Errhines. 


a.  Achillea  ptarmica 
Asarum  Europaeum 
Beta  vulgaris 
Betonica  officinalis 
Calendula  officinalis 
Convallaria  majalis 
Euphorbia  offic.  (gum- 

mi-resina) 
Guaiacum  officinale 
Iridis  species 
Nicotiana  taba-cum; 
Nigella  sativa 


Origanum  majorana 
Primula  veris 
Salvia  sclarea 
Sinapis  alba 

—  nigra 

Teucrium  marum 
Veratrum  album 

—  nigrum 

b.  Acidum  benzoicura 
Ammoniaca 
Succinus  ammoniacae 
Sulphas  hydrargyri 


Excitants,  vide  Cj^diacs  et  Nervines. 
XXVIII.  Expectorants. 


«,  Arum  maculatum 
Asclepias  asthmatica 
Cassine  paragua 
Erysimum  officinale 
Gummi-resinaammon. 
Glecoma  hederacea 
Glycyrrhiza  glabra 
Hedera  helix 
Hyssopus  officinalis 
Ilex  cassine 
Inula  hclenium 
Iridis  species 
Marrubium  vulgare 
Melissa  calamintha 
Nicotiana  tabacum 
Peucedanum  officinale 
Polygala  amara 
■ — senega 

Polypodium  vulgare 
Rii1)ia  tinctorum 
Scilla  maritima 


Styrax  benzoin 
Thuya  occidentalis 
Tussilago  farfara 

—  petasites 
Veronica  officinalis 

b.  Emetica(refractadosi) 
Hydro-sulphur  stibii 
Carbonas  ammoniacae 
Citras  ammoniacae 

c.  Demulcentia 

d.  Balsamica  et  resinosa 
Acidum  benzoicum 
Sulphur 
Petroleum 

Oleum  succini 
/•  Vapor  aquae 

—  aceti 

Fumus  balsamicorum 

g.  Vesicantia 

h.  Opium  (pro  nata). 


XXIX.  Galactophora. 


a.  Anethum  fceniculura 
—  graveolens 
Carum  carui 
Ligustiscum  levisticum 


Nigella  sativa 
N   Pimpinella  anisum 

Scandix  cerefoliura 
b.  Dieeta  nutriens 


Gelatinosa 
Farinacea 
Lac 

HrpNOTics,  vide  Sedatives. 
Involvents,  vide  Demulcents. 
Lactifera,  vide  Galactophora. 

XXX.  Menaoogues. 


Aloe  perfoliata 
Artemisia  abrotanum 
Asarum  Europaeum 
Adonis  Appenina' 
Adonis  verna 
Anagyris  fcetida 
Andropogon  schcenan- 
thus 

Aristolochia  clematitis 

—  longa 

—  rotunda 
Asphodelus  ramosus 
Bromelia  ananas 
Bryonia  alba 

—  dioica 
Costus  arabicus 
Crocus  sativus 
Cucumis  colocynthis 
Curcuma  longa 
Cytisus  laburnum 
Cyclamen  Europaeum 
Helleborus  foetidus 

—  nigcr 
Juniperus  sabina 
Lycopodium  selago 
Maranta  galanga 
Momordica  elafcrium 
Nepata  cataria 
Nigella  sativa 
Onosma  echioides  ? 
Origanum  creticum 

—  dictamnus 


Pastinaca  opoponax 
Pimpinella  saxifraga 
Rubia  tinctorum 
Ranunculus  sceleratus 
Ruta  graveolens 
Satureja  hortensis 
Spilanthus  acmella 
Strychnos  nux  vomica 
Tanacetum  vulgare 
Teucrii  species 
Thymus  sepyllum 

—  vulgaris 
Veratrum  album 

—  nigrum 

b.  Aromatica 

c.  Cathartica  acriora 

d.  Stimulantia 

e.  Gummi-resinae  fcetidae 
/.  Castoreum 

g.  Hydrargyri  oxida  et 

sales  varii 
fi.  Ferri  praeparata 
Aquae  minerales  ferru- 
ginosae 
i.  Thermae  varise 
Balnea  calida 
Seniicupia 
Pediluvia 
Vapor  aquae 
k.  Frictiones 
/.  Phlebotomia 
m,  Electricitas. 


XXXI.  Mucilaginosa. 


Alcea  rosea 
Althaea  officinalis 
Astragalus  gummifer. 

—  tragacantha 
Anchusa  officinalis 
Aquilegia  vulgaris 
Asphodelus  ramosus 
Avena  sativa 
Cactus  opuntia 
Cannabis  sativa 
Ceratonia  siliqua 
Cissampelos  caapeba 
Convallaria  polygonat. 
Cordia  mixa 

Fucus  helminthocort. 
Guilandina  moringa 
Hordeum  distichoa 

—  vulgare 


Leucoidum  vernumj 
etc. 

Lichen  islandicus 
Lilium  candidum 
Linum  usitatissimum 
Maiva  alcea 

—  rotundifolia 

—  sylvestris 
Mimosa  nilotica 

—  Senegal 
Ocymum  basiiicum 
CEnanthe  crocata 
Orchis  morio,  etc. 
Oryza  sativa 
Plantago  psyllium 
Pyruscydonia  (semen) 
Prunus  cerasus  (gum- 
mi) 
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rentapetes  muhucun- 
da? 

Populus  nigra 
Scorzonera  Hispanica 
Symphitum  officinale 
Trigonella  foenum 

G 133  cum 
Tussilago  farfara 
Verbascum  thapsus 

—  nigrum 
Viscum  album 

b.  Farina  avcnas 

—  hordei 

—  "panici 

—  phalaris 


Farina  sago 

—  secalis 
-—  tritici 

c.  Dulcia 
Daucus  carota 
Ficus  carica 
Phoenix  dactilifera 
Rhamnus  jujuba 

—  zyzyphus 
Saccharum  officinarum 
Mel 

d,  Gelatinosa 
Gelatina  cornu  cervi, 

etc. 
Ichthyocolla. 


a.  Ammi  copticum 
Cassamuniar  (radix) 
Camphorosma  Mon. 

spelliensis 
Chenopodium  ambro- 

sioidjs 
Cheiranthus  cheiri 
Citrus  aurantiura 
Coffea  Arabica 

—  occidentali* 
Dictamnus  albus 
Dracocephalum  cana- 

riense 

—  Moldavicum 
Epidendrum  vanilla 
GcriTiium  moschatum 
Gnaphalium  arena- 

rium 

Hymenaea  courbaril 
Jubabae  (cortex) 


Kikekunemalo  (gura- 

mi-resina) 
Laurus  camphora 
Lavandula  spica 

—  stocchas 
Melaleuca  leucaden- 

dron 
Melissa  officinalis 
Monarda  fistulosa 
Nepeta  cataria 
Polypodium  fragrans 
Rosmarinus  officinalis 
Salvia  officinalis 

—  sclarea 
Satureja  capitata 

—  hortensis 
Teucrium  niarum 

—  Syriacum 
Thymus  serpyllum 

—  vulgaris 


Valeriana  officinalis 
—  phu 
h.  Balsamica 

c.  Animals. 
Fiber  castor 
Moschus  raoschiferus 
Vivera  zibethum 
Ambragrisea 

d.  Vinura 
Alkohol 

e.  iEther 


jEther  alkoholisatus 
 camphoratus 

f.  Opium 

g.  Externally. 
Odorifera  grata 
—  foetida 
Oleum  animale 
Vesicantia 
Unguenta  varia 
Opium  et  opiata 
Balnea  calida. 


XXIV.  Oleosa. 


1  

phalaris 


Ichthyocolla. 


XXXII.  Narcotics. 


a.  Araygdalus  amara 

—  Persica 
Anethum  graveolcns 
Atropa  belladona 
Atropa  mandragora 
Cicuta  virosa 
Colchium  autumnale 

—  Illyricum 
Conium  maculatum 
Convallai  ia  majalis 
Crocus  sativus 
Cynoglossum  officinale 
Datura  stramonium 
Humuiiis  lupulus 
Hyopciamus  albiis 

—  niger 

Jasminum  officinale 
Lactuca  scariola 

—  virosa 
Ledum  palustre 
Laurus  camphora 
Mercurialis  annua 
Myrica  gale 


Myristica  moschata 
Nicotiana  tabacum 
Nymphaea  alba 

—  lutea 
Pasonia  officinalis 
Paris  quadrifolia 
Papaver  rhceas 

—  somniferum 
Prunus  avium 

—  lauro-cerasus 
Sambucus  ebulus 
Solanum  nigrum 
Stachys  sylvatica 
Stychnos  nux  vomica 

—  volubilis 
Thea  Bohea 

—  viridis 

b.  Vinumetliquores 

fermentati  (majori 
dosi) 
Alkohol 

Opium  (majori  dosi). 


XXXIII.  Nervines. 


a.  Amygdalus  communis 

—  nana 

—  Persica 
Brassica  rapa 
Cannabis  sativa 
Cocos  butyracea 

—  nucifera 
Corylus  avellana 
Cucumjs  melo 

—  sativus 
Cucurbita  citrullus 

—  lagenaria 

—  pepo 

Guilandina  moringa 
Linum  usitatissimum 
Olea  Europasa 


Papaver  somniferum 
Pistachia  vera 
Sesamum  orientale 
Semecarpus  anacar- 

dium 
Theombroma  cacao 
b.  Animals, 
Adeps 

Adipocera  physete- 

rum 
Axungia  suilla 
Butyrum 
Cera 
Lac 

Sevum  oviMum 
Vitellus  ovorum. 


XXXV 

Acidum  nitricum 
—  muriaticum  oxyge- 

natum 
Murias  hyperoxyge- 

natus  potassse 

Paregorics,  vide  Sedatifes. 

Ptarmics,  vide  Errhines. 
Purgatives,  vide  Cathartics. 

XXXVI.  Refrigerants. 


Oxygenants. 

b,  Exercitium 

Respiratio  aeris  majori 
quantitate  oxygenii 
mixti 
ThermcB  minerales 


1.  Cassia  fistula 
Lactuca  sativa 
Mescmbryantheraum 

crystallinum 
Nymphaea  alba 

—  lutea 
Oxalis  acetosella 
Parietaria  officinalis 
Pertulacca  oleracea 
Rumex  acetosa 

—  scutatus 
Tamarindus  Indica 

2.  Fructus  acido-dulces 
Morus  nigra 
Prunus  avium 

—  cerasus 
Pyrus  communis 

—  malus 
Ribes  nigrum 


Ribes  rubrum 
Rubus  arcticus 

—  chamsmorus 

—  idiEus 
Sambucus  nigra 
Vaccinium  vitis  idaea 
Vitis  apyrena 

—  vinitera 

3.  Lac  ebutyratum 

Serum  lactis 
Acids. 

Omphacium 

Vinum  pomaceum 

Vinum  Campaniae,  a- 
qua  dilutum 

Aquae  minerales  aci- 
dulx 

Acidum  acetosum 

Oxycratum 
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Oxymel 
Syrupus  acetl 
Acidum  citricum  dilu- 

tum 
Limonada 
Acidum  tartarosum 

—  muriaticum  alko- 
holisatum  dilutum 

5.  Neutral  salts. 
Nitras  potassae 

—  sodae 
Acetis  potaGsae 

—  sodas 
Tartris  sodae 

—  potassas 
 acidulus 

Relaxants,  vide  Emollients,  Oleosa,  Sf  Muci- 
laginosa. 

XXXVII.  Resolvents. 


6.  Diaeta  levis 

7.  Potus   aquas  frigidae 
copiosus 

8.  Externally, 
Balnea  tepida 
—  frigida 
Glacies 
Nix 

Fotus  frigidi 
Pulvis  nitratis  potassae 
aqua  frequenter  hu- 
mectatus 
Murias  ammoniacie 
Acetum  aqua  dilutum 
Aeris  accessus  liber. 


XXXIX.  Sedative*. 


1.  Acria 

2.  Adstringentia 

3.  Corrosiva 

4.  EmoHientia 

5.  Refrigerantia 

6.  Sedativa 

7.  Stimulantia 

8.  Evacuantia  chiturgica 

9.  Yaria 
.Linimentum  sapona- 

ceum 

—  ammoniacale 

—  ex  Petroleo  et  al- 
kohole 

—  ex  gummi-resina 
ammon.  et  aeeto 
scillae 

Unguentum  hydrar- 


Vinum 
Aikohol 

Cerevisia  generosa 
Acetum 
Camphora 
Murias  ammoniacae 
Plumbi  praeparata  va- 
ria 

Fotus  frigidus 
Fotus  calidi  varii 
Embrocationes  varias 
Cataplasmata  varia 
Frictiones  variae 
Cucurbitae 
Emetica 

Cathartica  acriora 

Sudorifica 

Calor 

Vapor  aquae,  aceti,etc. 


XXXVIII.  ROBORANTS, 


1.  Ventrlculum  et  systema  gastricum  roborantia, 

vide  Stomachics. 

2.  Systema  arteriosum  roborantia,  vide  Cordials. 

3.  Systema  nervosum  roborantia,   vide  Nervines, 

Analeptics,  Antispasmodics. 


Hinc  pro  re  nata 

a.  Amara  stomachica 

b.  Aromatica  cardiaca 

c.  Odorifera  nervina 

d.  Feri  i  praparata 
Aquae  minerales  fer- 

ruginosae 

e.  Oxygenantia 
/.  Adstringentia 

g.  Externally. 
Frictiones 


Exercltium 
Constrictio,  sea 
Ugatura  membrorum 
Balnea  frigida 

—  alkoholisata 

—  aromatica 
Fotus  ex  vino,  alko- 

hole 

Linimenta  varia  aro- 
matica 


a.  Narcotica 
Opium 
Hyosciamus  " 

b.  Vinum 
Aikohol 
iEther 

j^lther  alkoholisatus 
e.  Camphora 

iEther  camphoratus 
—  alkoholisatus  cam- 
phoratus 
Acetum  camphoratum 

d.  Olea  fixa 

e.  Mucilaginosa 
Gelatluosa 

/.  Refrigerantia 


g.  Antispasmodica 
.  Externally. 

Oxida  et  sales  plumbi 
PVictiones  olesae 
Aikohol  camphoratum 
Oleum  camphoratum 
Unguentum  opiatum 
Emplastrum  opiatum 
Entmata 
FoUis 

Cataplasmata 
Thermae 
Balnea  calidi 
Vapor  aquat 
—  aceti. 


XL.  SlALAGOGUES. 


Internally. 
Hydrargyri  praeparata 
Smilax  China 
Mu  rias  hy  peroxygena- 

tus  potassae 
Externally. 
Amomum  zingiber 
Angelica  Archangelica 
Anthemis  pyrethrum 
Cathris  odontalgica 
Caryophillus  aromati- 

cus 


Cochlcaria  armoracia 
Imperatoria  ostru- 

tliium 
Iridis  species 
Nicotiana  tabacum 
Nigella  sativa 
Sinapis  alba 

—  nigra 
Polygala  Senega 
Gargarisma  ex  scilla 

—  ex  muriate  ammo- 
niacae. 


Sthenics,  vide  Roborants,  Stimulants,  Cardiacs^ 
and  Nerfines. 

XLI.  Stimulants. 


a.  Aromatics, 

Ammi  copticum 
Amomum  zingiber 

—  cardamomum 
Aristolochia  clematitis 

—  longa 

—  rotunda 

—  odoratissima 

—  serpenfaria 

—  trilobata 
Angelica  Archangelica 
Arnica  montana 
Artemisia  abrotanum 

—  campestris 

—  dracunculus 

—  glacialis 
— -  rupestris 

—  vulgaris 
Capsicum  annuum 
Cavlina  acaulis 
Costus  Arabicus 
Croton  cascarilla 
Doronicum  latifolium 
~  pardalianches' 


Dorstenia  contrayerva 
Ilex  cassine 
Illicium  ani=atum 
Imperatoria     ostru . 

thium 
Inula  helenium 
Kaempferia  rotunda 
Laurus  cassia 

—  cinnamomum 

—  culilawan 

—  nobilis 

—  pecurira 
Lavandula  spica 

—  stoechas 
Ligusticum  levisticum 
Maranta  gaianga 
Malaleuca  leucaden- 

dron 

Melissa  calamintha 
■ —  oiScinalis 
Mentha  crispa 

—  pulegium 
Myrtus  pimenta 
Origanum  crcticuia 
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Origanum  dictamnus 
Piper  cubeba 
■ —  longum 

—  nigrum 

Rosinarinus  officinalis 
Salvia  sclarea 
Semen  adiowaen 
■ —  ajavae 

Tanacetum  balsamita 
■ —  Tulgare 
Teucrium  chamcedrj  s 

—  chamaspitys 

—  criticum 

—  marum 
~  polium 
Thymus  serpyllutn 

—  vulgaris 
Wintera  aromatica 

—  canella 
.  Gum-resins. 

Gummi-resina  ammon. 

—  assafoetida 

—  bdellium 
~  caranna 

—  galbanura  ' 

—  galda 

—  guaiaci 

—  juniperi 

—  hederae 

—  kikekunemalo 

—  look 

—  myrrha 

—  olibanum  s.  Thus 

—  opopanacis 

—  Rakasira 

—  saga  pen  um 
Hesins. 

^thusa  meum 
Amomum  granum  pa- 

radisi 
Amyris  kataf  ? 
Angelica  Archangellca 

—  sylvcstris 
Balsamea  Meccanensis 
Copaifera  officinalis 
Caryophillus  aromati- 

cus 

Cistus  creticus 
Genista  Canariensis 
Guaiacum  officinale 
Juniperus  communis 

—  sabina 
Laurus  myrrha 

—  sassafras 

Pirn  pin  ella  saxifraga 
Pinus  abies 

—  balsamea 


—  Canadensis 

—  cembi-a 

—  larix 

—  mungos 

—  picea 

—  sylvestris 
Plstacia  chio 
•—  lentiscus 

—  terebinthus 
Polygala  Senega 
Santalum  album 
Thuja  articulata 

d.  Balsamica 

e.  Carminativa 

f.  Cardiaca 

g.  Nervina 
Opium 
Vinum 
Alkohol 
iEther 

—  alkoholisafus 

h.  Oxygenanfia 

i'  Ferri  prseparata 

Aqua;  min.ferruginosae 
'c.  Externally. 

Respiratio  aut  inflatio 

gazis  oxygenii 
Acria 
Errhina 
Epispastica 
Vesicantia 
Enemata  acrIa 
Acidum  aceticum 
^ther  acetosus 

—  siilphuricus 

—  nitricus 
Ammoniaca 
Succinus  ammoniacae 
Olea  empyreumatica 
Fumus  plumarum  aut 

ossium  accensorum 
Castoreum 
Moscus 
L  Balnea  fervida 

—  aromatica 

—  alkoholisafa 

—  friglda,  gelida 
Thermae  simplices 

—  sulphurea; 

—  alkalina 

m.  Frictiones  simplices 

—  aromatica 
Urticationes 
Exercitia  varia 

n.  Calor  externus 
o.  Lumen  solare 
p.  Electricitas. 


Cinchonas  speciesvarias 
Dorstenia  contrayfirva 
Drdcocephalum  Caua< 

riense 
Fagara  pterota 
Fumaria  bulbosa 

—  officinalis 
Geum  urbanum 
Lauri  species  variae 
Maranta  galanga 
Melissa  calamentha 
Melittis  melissophyl- 

lum 

Menthas  species 
Menyanthes  trifoliata 
Monarda  fistulosa 
Myristica  moschata 
Myrtis  caryophillata 

—  pimenta 
Polygala  amara 
Quassia  amara 


Radix  cassamuniar 

—  chynlen 

—  columbo 
Rosmarinus  officinalis 
Satureja  hortensis 

—  capitata 
Scrophularia  aquatica 
Strychnos  colubrina 

' —  mix  vomica 
Thymus  serpyllnm 

—  vulgaris 

b.  Amara  varia 

c.  —  adstring. 

d.  Adstringentia 

e.  Aromatica 
/.  Carminativa 

g.  Stimulantia 

h.  Antacida 

i.  Vinum 
Alkohol 

k.  F-errum. 


Styptics,  vide  Astringents. 


XLIII.  SUDORIFICS 

a.  Agaricus  muscarius 
Aristolochiaserpentaria 
Buxus  sempcrvirens 
Calendula  officinalis 
Carex  arenaria 
Carlina  acaulis 
Crocus  sativus 
Dorstenia  contrayerva 
Genista  Canariensis 
Guaiacum  officinale 
Laurus  sassafras 
Ledum  palustre 
Papaver  somniferum 
Psycotria  emetica 
Rhododendrum  chry- 

santhum 
Ruta  graveolens 
Salvia  officinalis 
Sambucus  nigra 
Spiraea  ulmaria 
Strychnos  nux  vomica 


Ftrychnos  volubilis 
Teucrium  scordium 
Thujx  occidcntalis 
h.  Infusa  aromat.  calida 
Serum  lactis  viaosum 

c.  Aqua  calida 

d.  Aqua  frigida  hausta 

e.  Balnea  calida 
Thermae  variiE 
Balneum  vaporis 
Balnea  terrae 
Stibii  prasparata 
Stibium  cum  opio 
Psycofria  emetica  cum 

opio 

g,  Ammoniaca 
Acetis  aramoniacaj 
Carbonas  ammoniacaj 
Murias  ammoniacae 

h.  Vcstimenta  et  stragula 
calida. 


Tonics,  vide  Roborants. 
Vesicants,  vide  Corrosives. 

To  these  might  be  added  the  Evactiantia  Chirurgica, 
as  the  various  modes  of  venesection,  &c.  with  the  sup. 
plementary  aids  of  medicine,  consisting  of  the  cold, 
hot,  and  tepid  baths ; 
galvanism,  &c. 


fri6tion,  exercise,  electricity. 


XLIL  Stomachics. 


u.  Amomum  zingiber 
A  ngelica  A  rchangelica 


Caryophillus  aromati. 
cus 


MATLOCK  WATERS,  are  those  mineral  springs 
which  issue  from  the  limestone-hill  or  rock,  on  which 
the  village  of  Matlock,  in  Derbyshire,  is  situated. 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  purify  ;  and  are  both 
cold  and  tepid  :  the  latter  flow  abundantly,  and  are 
partly  collected  into  baths  for  medical  purposes.  The 
sensible  qualities  of  the  Matlock  waters  vary  but  lit- 
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tie  from  tliose  of  good  spring  water,  which  tliey  greati/ 
resemble  in  taste  ;  being  perfectly  clear  ;  divested  of 
all  acidulous  flavour  :  and  exhaling  no  steam,  unless 
during  very  cold  or  frosty  weather.  Dr.  Wiilich  says, 
the:<e  springs  may  be  advantageously  used  in  all  cases, 
where  pure  diluent  drink  is  necessary;  but  they  are 
chiefly  resorted  to  for  tepid  bathing  ;  and  form  a  me- 
dium between  the  waters  of  Buxton  or  Bath  and  those 
of  the  sea,  for  which  last  they  may  be  beneficially  sub- 
stituted by  invalids.  Their  temperature  exceeds  that 
of  the  cold  bath  only  in  a  few  degrees  ;  and,  as  the 
Matlock  waters  produce  a  very  slight  shock,  on  im- 
mersion, they  are  particularly  calculated  for  those  per- 
sons whose  delicate  or  weakly  frames  are  unable  to 
support  the  sudden  effects  of  the  usual  cold  bath. 

This  spring  is  found  to  contain  a  small  quantity  of 
a  neutral  salt,  probably  muriat  of  soda,  and  about  as 
much  of  an  earthy  salt,  which  is  chiefly  calcareous. 
No  traces  of  iron  are  discoverable  by  any  test,  nor 
does  there  appear  to  be  any  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  as 
in  the  Bristol  Hotwell  water. 

MATRICA'RIA,  (from  matrix,  the  womb,  so  cal- 
led from  its  supposed  use  in  disorders  of  the  womb), 
also  called  Parthenium  ;  fever-few,  or  mother's-wort : 
Matricaria  parthenium  ;  foliix  coinposiiis,  plants;  fo- 
liolis  ovatis,  incisis  ;  pedunculis  rarnosis,  Linn.  The 
leaves  and  flowers  hare  a  strong  disagreeable  smell, 
and  a  moderately  bitter  taste  ;  both  which  they  com- 
municate, by  infusion,  to  water  and  rectified  spirit. 
The  watery  infusions,  inspissated,  leave  an  extract  of 
considerable  bitterness,  and  which  discovers  also  a 
saline  matter,  both  to  the  taste,  and  in  a  more  sensible 
manner,  by  throwing  up  to  the  surface  small  crystal- 
line efflorescences  in  keeping.  The  peculiar  flavour  of 
the  matricaria,  exhales  in  the  evaporation,  aud  im- 
pregnates the  distilled  water,  on  which  also  a  quantity 
of  essential  oil  is  found  floating.  The  quantity  of 
spirituous  extract,  according  to  Carthuser's  experi- 
ments, is  about  one  sixth  the  weight  of  the  dry  leaves, 
whereas  the  watery  extract  amounts  to  near  one-half. 
This  plant  is  supposed  to  be  the  Parthenium  of  Dios- 
corides  ;  since  whose  time  it  has  been  very  generally 
employed  for  medical  purposes.  In  natural  athnity  it 
ranks  with  chamomile  and  tansy,  and  its  sensible  quali- 
ties show  it  to  be  nearly  allied  to  them  in  its  medicinal 
character.  Bergius  states  its  virtues  to  be  tonic,  sto- 
machic, resolvent,  and  emmenagogue.  It  has  been 
given  successfully  as  a  vermifuge,  and  for  the  cure  of 
intermittents  ;  but  its  use  is  most  celebrated  in  female 
disorders,  especially  in  hysteria  ;  whence  its  name  of 
matricaria.  Its  smell,  taste,  and  analysis  prove  it  to 
be  a  medicine  of  considerable  activity  at  least. 

MATRICA'RIA  CHAMOMl'LLA;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  common  fever-few.   See  ChamjIsmelum 

TUr.GARE. 

.    MATRICA'RIA  PARTHENIUM  ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  fever-few.    See  Matiucaria. 
^  MA'TRIX,  (of  the  Gr.  /xr;Tfi3)  ;  the  womb.  See 
Uterus. 

.    MATURA'TIO,   (from  mafuro,   to  make  ripe), 
maturation  ;  a  term  in  surgery,  signifying  that  process 
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which  succeeds  inflammation,  by  which  pus  is  collected 
in  an  abscess. 

MATTER,  in  common  language,  is  a  Mord  of  the 
same  import  with  bodij,  and  denotes  that  which  is 
tangible,  visible,  and  extended;  but,  among  philoso- 
phers, it  signifies  that  substance  of  which  all  bodies 
are  composed ;  and  in  thi--  si  nse  it  is  synonymous  with 
the  word  Element.  It  is  only  by  the  senses  that  we 
have  any  communication  with  the  external  world  ;  but 
the  immediate  objects  of  sense  philosophers  have  in 
general  agreed  to  term  qualities,  which  they  conceive 
as  inhering  in  something  which  is  called  their  subject  or 
substratum.  It  is  this  substratum  of  sensible  qualities 
which,  in  the  language  of  philosophy,  is  denominated 
matter;  so  that  matter  is  not  that  which  we  immedi- 
ately see  or  handle,  but  the  concealed  subject  ot  sup- 
port of  visible  or  tangible  qualities.  What  the  moderns 
term  qualities,  was  by  Aristotle  and  his  followers  cal- 
led form;  but  so  far  as  the  two  doctrines  are  intelli- 
gible, there  appears  to  be  no  essential  difference  be- 
tween them.  From  the  moderns  we  learn,  that  body 
consists  of  matter  and  qualities ;  and  the  Peripatetics! 
taught  the  same  thing,  when  they  said  that  body  is 
composed  of  matter  and  form.  How  philosophers 
were  led  to  analyze  body  into  matter  and  form,  or,  to 
use  modern  language,  into  matter  and  qualities  ;  what 
kind  of  existence  they  attribute  to  each  ;  and  whether 
matter  must  be  conceived  as  self-existent  or  created — ■ 
are  questions  which  belong  to  metaphysics.  It  is  suf- 
ficient here  to  have  defined  the  term. 

MATTHIOLUS,  (Peter  Andrew),  an  eminent  phy- 
sician  in  the  Ifith  century,  born  at  Sienna.  He  was 
well  skilled  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  and  wrote 
learned  commentaries  on  Dioscorides,  and  other  works 
which  were  esteemed.    He  died  in  1577. 

MAUDLIN.  SeeAoERATUM. 

MAURICEAU  (Francis),  a  French  surgeon,  whs 
applied  himself  with  great  success  and  reputation  to 
the  theory  and  practice  of  his  art,  for  several  years, 
at  Paris.  Afterwards  he  confined  himself  to  the  dis- 
orders of  pregnant  and  lying-in-women,  and  was  at 
the  head  of  all  the  operators  in  this  way.  His  "  Oh. 
servations  sur  la  grossesse  et  sur  I' accouchement  des 
femmes,  sur  leurs  maladies,  et  celles  des  enfans  nou. 
veaux,^'  1694,  in  4to.  is  reckoned  an  excellent  work, 
and  has  been  translated  into  several  languages;  Ger- 
man, Flemish,  Italian,  English  :  and  the  author  him- 
self translated  it  into  Latin,  It  is  illustrated  with  cuts. 
He  published  another  work  or  two,  by  way  of  sup- 
plement, on  the  same  subject ;  and  died  at  Paris  in 
170.9. 

MAXFLLA,  (from /xao-craw,  to  chezcj ;  the  jaw. 

MAXFLLA  INFERIOR,  Os  maxiUare  inferius^ 
yel  Maiidibula ;  the  inferior  maxilla,  or  under  jaw. 
This  bone,  in  its  figure,  may  be  compared  to  a  horse- 
shoe, it  is  at  first  composed  of  two  distinct  bones  ; 
but  these,  soon  after  birth,  unite  at  the  middle  of  the 
chin,  so  as  to  form  only  one  bone.  The  superior  edge 
of  this  bone,  like  the  upper  jaw,  has  a  process,  called 
the  alveolar  process.  This,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
upper  jaw,  to  which  it  is  in  other  respects  a  good  deal 
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tlm'ilar,  is  likewise  furnished  with  cavities  for  (he  re- 
ception of  the  teeth.  Ttie  posterior  part  of  the  bone 
on  each  side,  rises  perpendicularly  into  two  processes, 
one  of  which  is  called  the  coronoid,  and  the  other  con- 
dijloid  process.  The  first,  which  is  the  highest,  is  thin 
and  pointed  ;  and  the  temporal  muscle,  which  is  at- 
tached to  it,  serves  to  elevate  the  jaw.  The  condyloid 
process  is  narrower,  thicker,  and  shorter  than  the 
ether,  terminating  in  an  oblong,  rounded  head,  which 
is  formed  lor  a  moveable  articulation  with  the  cranium, 
and  is  received  into  the  fore  part  of  the  fossa  described 
in  the  temporal  bone.  In  this  joint  there  is  a  move- 
able  cartilage,  which  being  more  closely  connected  to 
the  condyle  than  to  the  cavity,  may  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  former.  This  moveable  cartilage  is 
connected  with  both  the  articulating  surface  of  the 
temporal  bone  and  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  by  distinct 
ligaments  arising  from  its  edges  all  round.  These  at- 
tachments of  the  cartilage  are  strengthened,  and  the 
whole  articulation  secured,  by  an  external  ligament, 
common  to  both,  fixed  to  the  temporal  bone,  and  to 
the  neck  of  the  condyle.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the 
ligament,  which  attaches  the  cartilage  to  the  temporal 
bone,  and  backwards  in  the  cavity,  is  what  is  com- 
monly  called  the  gland  of  the  joint;  at  least  the  liga- 
ment is  there  found  to  be  much  more  vascular  than  at 
any  other  part.  At  the  bottom  of  each  coronoid  pro- 
cess, on  its  inner  part,  is  a  foramen  or  canal,  extend- 
jng  under  the  roots  of  all  the  teeth,  and  terminating 
at  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone  near  the  chin.  Each 
of  these  foramina  affords  a  passage  to  an  artery,  vein, 
and  nerve,  which  send  off  branches  to  the  teeth.  See 
Teeth. 

The  lower  jaw  is  capable  of  performing  a  great 
many  motions.  The  condyles,  by  sliding  from  the 
cavity  towards  the  eminences  on  each  side,  bring  the 
jaw  horizontally  forwards,  as  in  the  action  of  biting ; 
or  the  condyles  only  may  be  brought  forwards,  while 
the  rest  of  the  jaw  is  tilted  backwards,  as  is  tlie  case 
•when  the  mouth  is  open.  The  condyles  may  also  slide 
alternately  backwards  and  forwards  from  the  ca- 
vity of  the  eminence,  and  vice  versa;  so  that  while 
one  condyle  advances,  the  other  moves  backwards, 
turning  the  body  of  the  jaw  fron\  side  to  side,  as  in 
grinding  the  food.  The  great  use  of  the  cartilages 
seems  to  be  that  of  securing  the  articulation,  by  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  the  different  inequalities  in  these  se- 
Teral  motions  of  the  jaw,  and  to  prevent  any  injury 
from  fiiction.  This  last  circumstance  is  of  great  im- 
portance where  there  is  so  much  motion^  and  accord- 
ingly this  cartilage  is  found  in  the  different  tribes  of 
carnivorous  animals,  where  there  is  no  proper  appara- 
tus for  grinding. 

MAXl'LLA  SUPERIOR,  or  Os  muxillare  supe. 
rius ;  the  superior  maxillary  bone.  The  most  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  upper  jaw  is  formed  by  two  of 
these,  which  are  sometimes  found  united  in  adults,  but 
generally  remain  distinct  through  life.  Their  figure  is 
too  irregular  to  be  easily  described.  Each  of  these 
bones  has  several  eminences.  One  at  the  upper  and 
fure  part  uf  the  buoe,  from  its  making  part  of  the 


Bose,  Is  called  the  nasal  process.    Internally,  in  the 

inferior  portion  of  this  process,  is  a  fossa,  which,  with 
the  OS  unguis,  forms  a  passage  for  the  lachrymal  duct. 
Into  this  nasal  process  likewise  is  inserted  the  short 
round  tendon  of  the  musculus  orbicularis  palpebrarum. 
Backwards  and  outwards,  from  the  root  of  the  nasal 
process,  the  bone  helps  to  form  the  lower  side  of  tha 
orbit,  and  this  part  is  therefore  called  t\\eorbitar  pro« 
cess.  Behind  this  orbitar  process  the  bone  forms  a 
considerable  tuberosity,  and  at  the  upper  part  of  thig 
tuberosity  is  a  channel,  which  is  almost  a  complete 
hole.  In  this  channel  passes  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves,  which,  together  with  a  small  artery,  is 
transmitted  to  the  face,  through  the  external  orbitar 
foramen,  which  opens  immediately  under  the  orbit. 
Where  the  bone  on  each  side  is  joined  to  the  os  mala?, 
and  helps  to  form  the  cheeks,  is  observed  what  is  cal- 
led the  malar  process.  The  lower  and  anterior  parf« 
of  the  bone  make  a  kind  of  circular  sweep,  in  which 
are  the  alveoli,  or  sockets  for  the  teeth.  This  alveolar 
process  has  posteriorly  a  considerable  tuberosity  on  its 
internal  surface.  Above  it,  and  just  behind  the  fore 
teeth,  is  an  irregular  hole,  called  the  Joramen  incisim 
vum,  which  separating  into  two,  and  sometimes  more 
holes,  serves  to  transmit  small  arteries  and  veins,  and 
a  minute  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  to  the  nos- 
trils. There  are  two  horizontal  lamellae  behind  the 
alveolar  process,  which,  uniting  together,  form  part 
of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  divide  it  from  the  nose. 
This  partition  being  seated  somewhat  higher  than  the 
lower  edge  of  the  alveolar  process,  gives  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  a  considerable  hollowness.  Where  the  ossa 
maxillaria  are  united  to  each  other,  they  project  some- 
what forwards,  leaving  between  them  a  furrow,  which 
receives  the  inferior  portion  of  the  septum  nasi.  Each 
of  these  bones  is  hollow,  and  forms  a  considerable 
sinus  under  its  orbitar  part,  usually,  though  impro- 
perly, called  antrum  Highmorianum.  This  is  lined 
with  the  pituitary  membrane,  and  answers  the  same 
purpose  as  the  other  sinuses  of  the  nose  ;  communi. 
eating  with  the  nostrils  by  an  opening,  which  appears 
to  be  a  large  one  in  the  skeleton,  but  which  in  the 
recent  subject  is  much  smaller.  In  the  foetus,  instead 
of  these  sinuses,  an  oblong  depression  only  is  observed 
at  each  side  of  the  nostrils,  nor  is  the  tuberosity  of 
the  alveolar  process  then  formed.  On  the  side  of  the 
palate,  in  young  subjects,  a  kind  of  fissure  may  be 
noticed,  which  seems  to  separate  the  portion  of  the 
bone  which  contains  the  dentes  incisores  from  that 
which  contains  the  canini.  This  fissure  is  sometimes 
apparent  till  the  sixth  year,  but  after  that  period  it  is 
seldom  seen. 

The  ossa  maxillaria  form  the  cheeks,  and  likewise 
the  palate,  nose,  and  orbits.  Besides  their  union 
with  each  other,  they  also  are  connected  with  the 
greatest  part  of  the  bones  of  the  face  and  cranium,  viz. 
with  the  ossa  nasi,  ossa  malarum,  ossa  unguis,  ossa 
palati,  OS  frontis,  os  sphenoides,  and  os  ethmoides. 

MAXILLA'RIiE  ARTERI^  ;  the  maxillary  ar- 
teries. These  are  branches  of  the  external  carotid. 
The  externai  maxillarii  is  the  fourth  branch  of  tb» 
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carotid  :  it  proceeds  anteriorly,  and  gives  off  the  facial 
or  mental,  the  coronary  of  the  lips,  and  the  angular 
artery.  The  internal  maxillary  is  the  next  branch  of 
the  carotid  ;  it  gives  off  the  spha3no-inaxillary,  the  in- 
ferior alveolar,  and  the  spinous  arteries. 

MAXILLARY  GLANDS.  The  glands  so  called 
are  conglomerate,  and  are  situated  under  the  angles  of 
the  lower  jaw.  The  excretory  ducts  of  these  glands 
are  called  Worthonian,  after  their  discoverer. 

MAXILLARY  NERVES.  The  superior  and  in- 
ferior  maxillary  nerves  are  branches  of  the  fifth  pair 
or  trigemini.  The  former  is  divided  into  the  spheno- 
palatine, posterior  alveolar,  and  the  infra-orbital  nerve. 
The  latter  is  divided  into  two  branches,  the  internal 
lingual,  and  ^one  more  properly  called  the  inferior 
maxillary. 

MAYERNE  (Sir  Theodore),  baron  of  Aulbone, 
the  son  of  Lewis  de  Mayerne,  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  General  History  of  Spain,  and  of  the  Monar- 
chie  Aristo-democratique,  was  born  in  1573,  and  had 
for  his  godfather  Theodore  Reza.  He  studied  physic 
at  Montpelier,  and  was  made  physician  in  ordinary  to 
Henry  IV.  who  promised  to  do  something  handsome 
for  him,  provided  he  would  change  his  religion.  As  a 
chemical  physician.  Dr.  Cullen  says,  he  had  been 
much  opposed  and  oppressed  by  the  Galcnists  of 
France,  was  called  over  into  England,  where  he  was 
appointed  first  physician  to  King  James  I,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  that  office  for  more  than  thirty  years 
after.  His  theory  and  his  prescriptions  were  very  like 
those  of  the  Galenists  ;  but  he  was  a  great  favourer 
of  chemical  medicines,  and  particularly  of  antimony  ; 
the  medicine  with  regard  to  which  the  two  sects  were 
most  especially  divided.  It  does  not,  however,  ap- 
pear, that  upon  this  account  he  met  with  any  oppo- 
sition from  the  physicians  of  England  ;  and  indeed, 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  him  becoming  a  member  of, 
and  acquiring  great  authority  in,  the  London  college. 
It  is  probable  that  his  great  credit  put  an  end,  in  Eng- 
land, to  all  distinction  between  the  Galenic  and  che- 
mical practitioners  ;  and  as,  in  the  year  1666,  the 
faculty  of  Paris  rescinded  their  arret  discharging  the 
use  of  antimony,  there  was  thereafter  hardly  any 
where  a  distinction  to  be  found  between  the  Galenists 
and  chemists.  His  works  were  printed  at  London,  in 
1700,  and  make  a  large  folio,  divided  into  two  books ; 
the  firs*  contarining  his  Comilia,  Epistolce  Sf  Observa- 
iiones  ;  the  second  his  Pharmacopxia  variceque  Medica- 
mentorum  formulce. 

MAY-LILY.    See  Lilium  convallium. 

MAYS,  INDIAN.    See  Zea  mays. 

MAY-WEKD.    See  Cotula  fcetida. 

MEAD,  an  agreeable  liquor,  prepared  of  honey 
and  water,  with  the  addition  ot  spices.  In  the  brew- 
ing of  mead,  a  simple  and  agreeable  method  is,  to  mix 
honey  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  to  a  quart  of 
■water.  This  is  to  be  boiled,  scummed,  and  fermented 
in  the  usual  mauner,  without  the  addition  of  any  aro- 
ma(ic  substiitices.  Mead  was  formerly  the  favourite 
liquor  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  Anglo-Saxons.  It 
still  retains  its  place  at  country  feasts  in  the  west- 
em  parts  of  this  island  j  where  considGrable  quantities 


are  brewed  annually.  Being  an  wholesome  and  plea- 
sant beverage.  Dr.  VVillich  says,  it  is  far  preferable  to 
brandy,  gin,  or  other  ardent  spirits  ;  though  it  does 
not  always  agree  with  the  bilious,  asthmatic,  or  those 
w  hose  breasts  and  lungs  are  in  the  least  aftected.  But, 
if  it  be  kept  for  a  number  of  years  in  proper  vessels, 
and  dry  cellars,  it  acquires  a  flavour  and  strength  equal 
to  the  best  Madeira  or  even  Tokay  wines.  In  this 
state,  mead  is  a  true  medicine  to  the  aged  and  infirm, 
when  used  with  moderation. 

MEADOW  CROWFOOT.  See  Ranunculus  pra- 

TENSIS. 

MEADOW,  QUEEN  OF.    See  Ulmaria. 
MEADOW  SAFFRON.    See  Colchicum. 
MEADOW  SAXIFRAGE.    See  Saxifuaga  vul. 
garis. 

MEADOW-SWEET.    See  Ulmaria. 

MEADOW.THISTLE.  The  leaves  of  the  round, 
leaved  species,  Cnicus  oleraceus  of  Linnaeus,  are  boiled, 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and  eaten  as  we  da 
cabbage. 

MEASLES.    See  Rubeola. 

MEASURES.  The  errors  arising  from  the  promis- 
cuous use  of  weights  and  measures,  have  induced  the 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin  colleges  to  reject  the  use  of 
measures  entirely,  and  to  direct  that  the  quantities  of 
every  thing  fluid,  as  well  as  solid,  shall  be  determined 
by  troy  weight :  the  London  college,  however,  have 
given  their  sanction  to  the  use  of  measures,  and  as, 
from  the  much  greater  facility  of  their  employment, 
apothecaries  will  always  use  them,  the  following  tabia 
of  measures  may  be  properly  inserted  : 


Gallon.  Pints. 
1    =  8 
1 


Measures. 

Ounces,  Drachms, 
128    =  1024 


16  = 


128 
8 
1 


Cub.  Inch, 
231 
28.875 
1.8047 
0.2256 


For  measuring  fluids,  the  graduated  glass  measures 
shown  in  PI.  XI.  fig.  11  and  12,  are  always  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Elastic  fluids  are  also  measured  in  glass  tubes, 
graduated  by  inche*  and  their  decimals. 

MEASURE,  in  botany.  In  describing  the  parts  of 
plants,  Tournefort  introduced  a  geometrical  scale, 
which  many  of  his  followers  have  retained.  They 
measured  every  part  of  the  plant ;  and  the  essence  of 
the  description  consisted  in  an  accurate  mensuration  of 
the  whole.  As  the  parts  of  plants,  however,  are  lia- 
ble to  variation  in  no  circumstance  so  much  as  that  of 
dimension,  Linnieus  very  rarely  admils  any  other  men- 
suration than  that  arising  from  the  respective  length 
and  breatlth  of  the  parts  compared  together.  In  cases 
that  require  actual  men-iiration,  the  same  author  re- 
commends, in  lieu  of  Tuurnefort's  artificial  scale,  the 
following  natural  scale  of  the  human  body,  which  he 
thinks  if.  much  more  convenient,  and  equally  accurate. 
The  scale  in  question  consists  of  eleven  degrees,  which 
are  as  lollows  :  ].  A  hair's-breadih,  or  the  diameter  of 
a  hair,  (capillusj^  2.  A  line,  (lineaj^  the  breadtii 
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©f  the  ereseont  or  white  appearaficc  at  the  root  of  the 
finger,  (not  thumb),  measured  IVom  the  skin  towards 
the  body  of  the  nail;  a  line  is  equal  to  twelre  hair 
breadths,  and  is  the  twelfth  part  of  a  Parisian  inch. 
3.  A  nail,  (ttnguis)^  the  length  of  a  tinger  nail; 
equal  to  six  lines,  or  half  a  Parisian  inch.  4.  A  thumb, 
(pollexj,  the  length  of  the  first  or  outermost  joint  of 
the  thumb ;  equal  to  a  Parisian  inch.  5.  A  palm, 
CpnlmusJ,  the  breadth  of  the  palm  exclusive  of  the 
thumb  ;  equal  to  three  Paribian  inches.  6.  A  span, 
J(spithamaJ^  the  distance  between  the  extremity  of  the 
thumb  and  that  of  the  first  finger  when  -extended ; 
equal  to  seven  Parisian  inches.  7.  A  great  span,  ( do- 
drnns),  the  distance  between  the  extremity  of  the 
fhumb  and  that  of  the  little  finger  when  extended  ; 
equal  to  nine  inches.  8.  A  foot,  ('pes),  measuring 
from  the  elbow  to  the  basis  of  the  thumb  ;  equal  to 
twelve  Parisian  inches.  9.  A  cubit,  (cubitus),  from 
the  elbow  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  linger  ;  equal 
to  seventeen  inches.  10.  An  arm-Iength,  (brachium), 
from  the  arm-pit  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger; 
equal  to  twenty-four  Parisian  inches,  or  two  feet. 
11.  A  fathom,  (orgjjia),  the  measure  of  the  human 
stature;  the  distance  between  the  extremities  of  the 
two  middle  fingers  when  the  arms  are  extended;  equal, 
where  greatest,  to  six  feet. 

MEAT.  See  Animal  food,  Diet,  See.  The  prin- 
cipal and  most  necessary  food  among  the  ancient 
Greeks  was  bread,  which  they  called  aplo;,  and  pro- 
duced  in  a  wicker  basket,  called  kocvsov.  Their  loaves 
were  sometimes  baked  under  the  ashes,  and  sometimes 
in  an  oven.  They  also  used  a  sort  of  bread  called 
Maza.  Barley-meal  was  used  amongst  the  Greeks, 
•which  fhey  called  ccXftlov.  They  had  a  frequent  dish 
called  ^giciv,  which  was  a  composition  of  rice,  cheese, 
rggs,  and  honey,  Avrapped  in  fig-leaves.  The  Mvlcuhv 
was  made  of  cheese,  garlic,  and  eggs,  beaten  and 
mixed  together.  Their  bread,  and  other  substitutes 
for  bread,  were  baked  in  the  form  of  hollow  plates, 
into  which  they  poured  a  sauce.  Garlic,  onions,  and 
figs,  seem  to  have  been  a  very  common  food  among  the 
poorer  Athenians.  The  Greeks,  especially  in  the  he- 
roical  times,  ate  flesh  roasted  ;  boiled  meat  seldom  was 
used.  P'ish  seems  not  to  have  been  used  for  food  in 
the  early  ages  of  Greece.  The  young  people  only, 
amongst  the  Lacedemonians,  ate  animal  food  ;  the  men 
and  the  old  men  were  supported  by  a  black  soup  called 
/xfAa  ^y//-o^,  which  to  people  of  other  nations  was  al- 
ways a  disagreeable  mess.  Grasshoppers  and  the  ex- 
tremities or  tender  shoots  of  trees  were  frequently 
eaten  by  the  poor  among  the  Greeks.  Eels  dressed 
with  beet-root  were  esteemed  a  delicate  dish,  and 
they  were  fond  of  the  jowl  and  belly  of  salt-fish.  Nei- 
ther were  they  without  their  sweet-meats  :  the  des- 
sert consisted  frequently  of  fruits,  almonds,  nuts, 
figs,  peaches,  &c.  In  every  kind  of  food  we  find 
salt  to  have  been  used. 

The  diet  of  the  first  Romans  consisted  wholly  of 
milk,  herbs,  and  roots,  which  they  cultivated  and 
dressed  with  their  own  hands  ;  they  also  had  a  kind 
of  gruel',  or  coarse  gross  p.ip,  composed  of  meal  and 
boiling  water ;  this  served  for  bread  :  and  when  they 


began  to  use  bread,  they  had  none  for  a  great 
but  of  unmixed  rye.  Barley-meal  was  eaten  by  them, 
which  was  called  Polenta.  When  they  began  to  ea,t 
animal  food,  it  vvas  esteemed  a  piece  of  luxury,  and 
an  indulgence  not  to  be  justified  but  by  some  particular 
occasion.  After  animal  food  had  grown  into  common 
use,  the  meat  which  they  most  frequently  produced 
upon  their  tables  was  pork. 

MEA'TUS  AUDITORIUS  EXTERNUS.  See 
Ear. 

MEATUS  AUDITORIUS  INTERNUS,  the 
internal  auditory  passage  ;  a  small  bony  canal,  begin, 
ning  internally  by  a  longitudinal  orifice  at  the  poste- 
rior surface  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  running  towards  the  vestibulum  and  cochlea, 
and  there  being  divided  into  two  less  cav  itics  by  an  emi- 
nence. The  superior  and  smaller  of  these  is  the  ori- 
fice of  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  which  receives  the 
portia  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve  :  the  inferior  and 
larger  cavity  is  perforated  by  many  small  holes, 
through  which  the  portio  mollis  of  the  auditory  nerve 
passes  into  the  labyrinth. 

MEATUS  URINA'RIUS,  the  urinary  passage. 
This  part  in  women  is  situated  in  the  vagina,  immedi- 
ately below  the  symphysis  of  the  pubis,  and  behind  the 
nympha;.  In  men  it  is  at  the  end  of  the  glans  penis» 
See  Blauder. 

ME'CCA  BALSAMUM.   See  Balsam  o/Gileai>. 

MECHANICAL,  whatever  relates  to  mechanics. 
This  term,  however,  was  at  one  time  applied  to  medi- 
cine. It  is  described  by  Dr.  Quincyas  the  result  of  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  structure  of  animal 
bodies  :  "  for,"  says  he,  "  considering  an  animal 
body  as  a  composition  out  of  the  same  matter  from 
which  all  other  bodies  are  formed,  and  to  have  all 
those  properties  which  concern  a  physician's  regard, 
only  by  virtue  of  its  peculiar  construction;  it  natu- 
rally leads  us  to  consider  the  several  parts,  according 
to  their  figures,  contexture,  and  use,  either  as  wheels, 
pulleys,  wedges,  levers,  screws,  cords,  canals,  strain- 
ers," &c.  For  which  purpose,  the  publications  of  his 
time  abound  with  diagrams,  and  geometrical  demon- 
strations. Dr.  CuUen  says,  "  the  mechanical  physici- 
ans, by  introducing  the  Corpuscularian  philosophy ; 
that  is,  the  notion  of  the  small  parts  of  bodies  acting 
upon  one  another,  by  their  figure,  size,  and  density, 
have  in  that  manner  endeavoured  to  explain  the  ope- 
ration of  medicines  upon  the  fluids  and  solids  of  the 
human  body;  and  have  thereby  introduced  many  false 
opinions  concerning  their  virtues."  It  was  the  Carte- 
sian physicians  who  first  introduced  this  doctrine  ;  but 
it  was  especially  Boerhaave,  who,  by  adopting  it, 
contributed  to  extend  it  to  the  whole  of  medical 
writers.  Even  at  this  day,  it  has  not  yet  passed  away; 
for  a  late  author,  Mr.  Navier,  and  a  living  writer, 
Mr.  Fourcroy,  have  continued  to  explain  the  opera- 
tion of  mercury  by  its  specific  gravity. 

MECHO^ACAN.    See  Meciioacana. 

MECHOACA'NA,  (from  Mechoacan,  a  province 
in  Mexico,  whence  it  is  brought),  also  named  Jaluppa 
alba^  and  Rhabarbarum  album;  Mechoacan.  It  is' 
the  root  of  a  species  of  convolTulus  which  is  brought 
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''from  Mexico.    It  possesses  aperient  properties,  and 

was  long  used  as  the  common  purge  of  this  country, 
but  is  now  wholly  superseded  by  jalap. 

MECIIOACA'NA  NIGRA.    See  Jalapium. 

MECO'NIUM;  the  green  excrementitious  sub- 
•fitance  that  is  found  in  the  large  intestines  of  the  foetus. 
Nurses  usually  give  some  slight  purgative  to  evacuate 
it  when  too  redundant,  though,  in  general,  the  mo- 
ther's milk  answers  the  purpose. 

MP:DIAN  nerve  ;  the  second  branch  of  the 
brachial  plexus.    See  Nerves. 

MEDIAN  VEIN.  The  situation  of  the  veins  of 
the  arms  is  extremely  different  in  most  individuals. 
When  a  branch  proceeds  near  the  bend  of  the  arm, 
inwardly  from  the  basilic  vein,  it  is  termed  the  basilic 
median  ;  and  when  a  vein  is  given  oft"  from  the  cepha- 
lic in  the  like  manner,  it  is  termed  (he  cephalic  me- 
dian. When  these  two  veins  are  present,  they 
mostly  unite  just  below  the  bend  of  the  arm,  and  the 
common  trunk  proceeds  to  the  cephalic  vein.  These 
Teins  are  not,  in  general,  the  most  convenient  for.  phle- 
botomy. 

MEDIASTI'NUM,  Cquasi  in  medio  Jlave) :  the 
membranous  septum,  which  is  formed  by  the  duplica- 
ture  of  the  pleura.  •  It  divides  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
into  two  parts.  It  is  divided  into  an  anterior  and  pos- 
terior portion.    See  Lukgs. 

MEDICINE,  the  art  of  preventing,  curing,  or  al- 
leviating those  diseases  to  which  the  human  species  are 
subjected.  It  consists,  according  to  Boerhaave,  in 
the  knowledge  of  those  things  by  whose  application 
life  is  either  preserved  sound  and  healthy,  or,  when 
disordered,  is  again  restored  to  its  pristine  healthiness. 
Galen  defines  medicine,  the  art  of  preserving  present 
health,  and  of  retrieving  it  when  lost;  Hippocrates, 
the  addition  of  what  is  wanting,  and  the  retrenchment 
of  what  is  redundant  ;  and  Herophilus,  the  know- 
ledge of  things  good,  indifferent,  and  ill,  with  regard 
to  health. 

Medicine  must  have  been  nearly  coeval  with  the 
world.  The  injuries  and  vicissitudes  of  the  air,  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  foods,  the  violence  of  external 
bodies,  the  actions  of  life,  and,  lastly,  the  fabric  of 
the  human  compages,  must  have  rendered  diseases  al- 
most as  old  as  mankind  ;  and  the  presence  of  a  disease, 
as  it  brings  with  it  a  painful  sensation,  or  the  loss^ 
perhaps,  of  the  use  of  a  limb,  does,  by  a  necessary 
mechanical  impulse,  both  in  brutes  and  men,  compel 
the  diseased  to  seek  for  help,  and  to  apply  remedies, 
either  by  mere  experiment,  or  by  instinct,  and  spon- 
taneous exertion  :  hence  arose  the  art  of  medicine, 
which,  in  this  sense,  has  been  always  every  where 
among  mankind. 

^  Ancient  histories  and  fables  tell  us,  that,  in  a  little 
time  from  the  flood,  medicine  was  so  well  cultivated  by 
the  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Chaldasans,  and  Magi, 
that  they  were  able  to  remove  present  diseases,  and 
prevent  future  ones.  Hence  it  passed  into  Egypt, 
.  Lybia,  Cyrenaica,  and  Crotona;  and  thence  into 
Greece,  where  it  flourished,  principally  in  the  islands 
of  Cnidus,  Rhodes,  and  Cos,  and  in  Epidaurus. 
The  first  fouadatioas  of  the  art  were  laid  by  ch?nce, 


natural  in«tlnct,  and  events  unforeseen;  these  were 
improved  by  the  memory  of  the  success  ot  former  ex- 
periments ;  by  writing  down  diseases,  their  remedies, 
and  events,  on  columns,  paintings,  and  the  walls  of 
their  temples ;  by  exposing  the  sick  in  the  markets, 
and  public  ways,  that  those  who  passed  by  might  in- 
quire into  the  disease,  and  communicate  a  remedy,  if 
they  knew  any  ;  and,  lastly,  by  analogy,  or  reasoning, 
from  a  comparison  of  things  already  observed,  with 
things  present,  and  things  to  come. 

The  art  at  length  received  a  much  greater  degree 
of  perfection,  by  the  appointing  of  physicians ;  some 
for  the  cure  of  particular  diseases,  and  others  for  dis- 
eases in  general  ;  by  an  accurate  observation  of  the 
disease,  and  its  symptoms  ;  and  by  an  exact  descrip- 
tion of  the  remedy,  and  its  use:  immediately  upon 
which,  it  got  among  the  priests,  and  at  length  was 
confined  to  particular  families ;  descending,  by  way  of 
inhei  itance,  from  father  to  son;  which  again  proved  a 
great  bar  lo  its  progress.  The  extispicy,  or  inspecting 
the  intrails  of  beasts,  used  by  the  priests  ;  the  custom 
of  embalming  dead  carcases;  and  even  butchery  itself, 
promoted  the  knowledge  of  the  human  fabric,  and  of 
the  causes  both  of  health,  diseases,  and  death. 

Lastly,  the  dissecting  of  live  animals  for  philosophi- 
cal purposes,  distinct  narratives  of  the  cause,  rise,  in- 
crease, crisis,  declension,  end,  and  ett'ect  of  diseases  ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  medicines,  their  choice  prepa- 
ration, application,  powers,  and  events,  seemed  to  have 
almost  brought  the  art  to  its  perfection. 

Hippocrates,  who  was  contemporary  vi  ith  Demo- 
critus,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  thing  then 
discovered,  and  besides  furnished  with  a  great  number 
of  observations  of  his  own,  collecting  into  one  all  that 
was  valuable  and  useful,  compiled  a  body  of  Greek 
medicine  ;  and  was  the  first  who  deserves  the  title  of 
a  true  physician  (see  Hippocrates)  ;  for,  being  a  mas- 
ter of  the  s^Ttmpix,  experience,  as  well  as  of  analogy 
and  reason,  and  well  versed  in  a  pure  philosophy,  he 
first  made  physic  rational,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  dogmatical  meA.\cme,  wliich  has  ever  since  obtained. 

What  Hippocrates  had  done  continued  a  long  time 
sacred  and  unaltered,  and  was  the  standing  practice 
of  many  ages  :  at  length  A retseus,  the  Cappadbcian, 
digested  it  into  a  more  orderly  body  ;  whence,  in  va-- 
rious  places,  at  various  times,  and  by  various  hands,, 
particularly  the  Alexandrian  school,  it  was  farther  al- 
tered and  improved,  till  at  length  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  Claud.  Galen  ;  who,  collecting  f'le  scattered 
parts,  digesting  those  which  were  confuspd,  and  ex- 
plaining every  thing  by  the  rigid  doctrines  of  the  Peri- 
patetics, did  both  a  great  deal  of  service  and  a  great 
deal  of  injury  to  this  noble  art ;  he  being  the  first  who 
introduced  the  doctrine  of  the  elements,  the  cardinal 
qualities,  and  their  degrees,  the  four  humours,  &c. 
into  medicine:  and  on  these  he  made  the  whole  art  to- 
depend. 

After  the  sixth  century,  the  arts  were  not  only  ex- 
tinguished, but  almost  all  memory  of  them  was  lost, 
till  the  ninth  ;  from  which  to  the  thirteenth,  medicine 
was  vigorously  cultivated,   by  the  Arabs,  in  Asia,. 
Africa,  and  Spain)  who,  applying  themselte!  particu^. 
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larly  to  the  study  of  the  materia  medica,  and  Us  pre- 
parations, and  to  the  operations  of  surgery,  rendered 
both  more  just  and  more  copious  at  the  same  time  : 
ai.d  yet  Galen's  errors  became  moie  predominant  than 
ever. 

The  revival  of  learning,  however,  which  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries  took  place  throughout  Europe, 
contributed  greatly  to  remove  these,  and  to  promote 
the  advancement  of  medicine  as  well  as  other  sciences  ; 
■while,  at  the  same  time,  the  introduction  of  the  art 
of  printing  rendered  the  communication  of  new  opi- 
nions, as  well  as  new  practices,  so  easy  a  matter,  that, 
to  enumerate  even  the  names  of  those  who  have  been 
justly  rendered  eminent  for  medical  knowledge,  would 
be  a  very  tedious  task  ;  we  have,  however,  attempted 
this,  in  some  degree,  under  the  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment.   It  was  not,  however,  till  1628  that  the  im- 
mortal Harvey  demonstrated,  and  communicated  to 
the  public,  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  that 
ever  was  made  respecting  the  animal  economy,  to  wit, 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.    This,  more  effectually 
than  any  reasoning,  overturned  all  the  systems  which 
had  subsisted  prior  to  that  time.    But  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  has  put  the  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  animal  body,  both  in  a  state  of 
health  and  disease,  on  a  more  solid  and  rational  foot- 
ing than  formerly,  it  has  not  prevented  the  rise  of 
numerous  fanciful  and  absurd  systems,  which,  though 
fashionable  for  a  short  time,  and  strenuously  support- 
ed by  blind  adherents,  have  yet,  in  no  long  period, 
fallen  into  deserved  contempt.    Notwithstanding  the 
great  abilities  and  industry  of  Stahl,  Hoffman,  Boer- 
haave,  and  even  of  Cullen,  we  may  venture  to  assert, 
that  no  general  system  has  yet  been  proposed  which  is 
not  liable  to  innumerable  and  insurmountable  objec- 
tions.   Very  great  progress  has  indeed  been  made  in 
explaining  the  philosophy  of  the  human  body;  from 
ascertaining,  by  decisive  experiment,  the  iuHuence  of 
the  circulating,  the  nervous,  and  fhe  lymphatic  sys- 
tems in  the  animal  economy.    But  every  attempt  hi- 
therto made  to  establish  any  general  theory  in  medi. 
cine^  that  is,  to  conduct  the  cure  of  every  disease  on 
a  few  general  principles,  has  equally  deviated  Irom 
truth  with  those  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  :  and  has 
tqually  tended  to  mislead  those  who  have  adopted  it. 
Indeed,  we  may  with  confidence  venture  to  assert, 
that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  m  di- 
cine  does  not  admit  of  such  simplicity.    No  one  ran 
deny  that  the  human  body  consists  of  a  very  great 
number  of  dillerent  parts,  both  solids  and  tlnids.  It 
is,  however,   equally  certain,  that  each  of  ihese  is, 
from  many  different  causes,  liable  to  (levi;itions  from 
the  sound  state.    And  although  some  slii^ht  changes 
may  take  place  without  what  can  be  called  a  morbid 
affection,  yet  we  well  know  that  every  change  'aking 
place  to  a  certain  degree,  in  any  one  part,  will  neces- 
earily  and  unavoidably  produce  an  atVeetion  of  the 
whole.    Hence  every  general  theory  which  can  be  pro- 
posed, attempting  to  explain  the  pli  nomena,  and  eon- 
dact  the  cure  of  all  diseases  on  a  few  general  princi- 
plis,  though  for  some  time  it  may  have  strenuous 


advocates,  will  yet,  in  the  end,  be  found  to  be  both 

ill-grounded  and  pernicious. 

The  art  of  medicine  has  been  much  more  usefully 
improved  by  careful  attention  to  the  history,  theory, 
and  practice  of  particular  diseases,  and  by  endeavour- 
ing to  ascertain,  from  cautious  observation,  thesymp. 
toms  by  which  they  are  to  be  distinguished,  the  causes 
by  which  they  are  induced,  and  the  means  by  which 
they  are  to  be  prevented,  alleviated,  or  cured.  On 
this  footing  alone  can  it  be  expected  that  medicine  will 
ever  attain  any  thing  like  certainty  ;  of  what  vast 
importance  then  must  we  consider  the  following  scheme 
of  the  late  Dr.  Geo.  Fordyce,  for  improvmg  the  evi. 
dence  of  medicine! 

He  has  proposed  to  make  the  facts  detailed  in  cases  of 
disease  more  complete  and  efficient,  by  a  luminous  dis. 
position  of  their  parts,  so  as  to  place  the  progress  of 
each  particular  symptom  by  itself,  and  to  show  its  con- 
nexion with,  and  the  relation  it  bears  to,  the  other 
symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Cases  taken  correctly  and  faithfully,  according  to 
this  plan,  it  is  clear,  would  bring  into  view  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  in  the  progress  and  treatment  of  dis- 
eases ;  and  a  complete  collection  of  such  cases  would, 
form  a  perfect  body  of  medicine,  as  far  as  it  is  knowur 
The  result  would  be,  that  we  should  get  rid  of  that 
variety  of  opinion  which  pervades  tlie  whole  of  the 
science;  and  our  opinions  would  be  grounded  on  the 
solid  foundation  of  observation. 

The  things  to  be  considered  in  a  disease  are  divided, 
in  Dr.  Fordyce's  scheme,  into  those  which  hap. 
pen  before,  or  at  the  time  when,  the  disease  takes 
place;  and  the  things  which  happen  in  the  progress  of 
the  disease.  The  things  which  tiappen  before  and  at 
the  time  of  the  attack  are  placed  in  horizontal  columns 
(see  the  Scheme  annexed)  ;  and  under  these  the  things 
which  happen  during  the  progress,  in  perpendicular 
columns.  The  things  which  have  happened  before, 
and  at  the  time  of  the  a' tack,  are  not  afterwards 
changed  ;  reciting  them  once,  therefore,  is  sufficient. 
Those  things  which  happen  after  the  attack  are  con- 
stan  ly  changing;  all  these  are  to  be  enumerated  in 
the  order  they  arise,  and  therefore  must  often  be  re- 
peat d.  Those  points  are  attained  by  placing  them 
in  tiiis  order,  as  is  evident  from  inspection  of  the 
scheme. 

1.  The  first  of  the  horizontal  columns  is  the  climate 
in  which  the  pati'  nt  lives  at  the  time  of  the  disease. 

2.  In  the  second  is  marked  the  precession  of  the 
seasons,  or  the  co.irse  of  the  preceding  seasons.  This 
is  meimt  principa'Ir  as  one  ground  of  investigating 
the  causes  of  epidemics.  The  same  species  of  disease  - 
sometimes  rises  and  spreads  throngh  a  town,  a  whole 
C'-untry,  nay  over  a  whole  continent  at  one  time  ; 
rages  with  violence  for  a  certain  period,  and  afterwards 
ceases:  when  (his  happens,  we  say  the  disea'^e  is 
epidemic.  The  dillerent  states  of  the  body,  arising 
from  the  temperature,  moisture,  &c.  of  the  atmos-, 
phere  in  which  a  man  has  lived  for  a  length  of  time, 
renders  him  subject  to  particular  diseases  often  more 
than  its  present  s-.ate.    The  inhabitaats  of  the  same 
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town,  nation,  or  even  continent,  sometimes  are  ex. 

posed  to  the  same  peculiar  states  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  constitutions  of  the  inhabitants  in  general  are 
therefore  rendered  equally  susceptible  of  being  affected 
by  the  causes  of  the  same  disease.  If  such  causes, 
therefore,  should  be  generally  applied,  the  diseases  will 
be  universal,  or  epidemic,  over  the  whole  country. 
If  the  causes  should  be  partially  applied,  the  disease 
■will  be  epidemic  in  that  town  or  country  where  they 
are  so  applied  ;  and  if  they  be  applied  no  where,  the 
epidemic  will  not  arise,  notwithstanding  the  predis- 
position. 

For  instance,  dysenteric  purgings  are  often  brought 
on  in  the  autumn,  by  the  moisture  and  coldness  in  that 
season  ;  but  in  other  autumns,  equally  cold  and  moist, 
dysenteric  complaints  do  not  happen  in  the  same  number. 
In  some  they  are  epidemic  in  an  high  degree,  in  others 
they  hardly  appear.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  at  this  season  that  is  to  be  looked  on  as 
alone  producing  the  epidemic  ;  for  this  would  not  have 
taken  effect  if  the  preceding  summer  had  not  given  the 
predisposition.  Hot  and  long  summers  produce  dis- 
position to  dysenteric  purging.  Our  summers  some- 
times  begin  in  April,  and  continue  till  the  end  of 
August,  with  unequal,  but  sometimes  great  heat  through 
the  whole  ;  at  other  times  they  do  not  begin  till  the 
middle  of  June,  and  end  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
the  heat  hardly  at  any  time  reaching  to  70'.  In  the 
last  case  there  are  hardly  any  dysenteric  purges  in  the 
autumn,  but  in  the  first  they  are  very  frequent  and 
Tiolent,  especially  if  the  cold  and  moisture  of  the 
autumn  come  on  suddenly  or  by  fits.  But  although 
the  summer  be  hot  and  long,  these  purgings  do  not 
appear  if  the  autumn  be  dry  and  warm.  How  far  we 
are  to  carry  our  research  into  preceding  seasons  is 
difficult  to  say  ;  Dr.  Fordyce  thinks  he  noticed  effects 
from  three  years  back.  But  the  course  of  former  sea- 
sons may  be  taken  from  journals,  which  are  often 
kept  with  great  care ;  and  where  they  are  kept  by 
any  public  body,  it  would  be  superfluous  for  a  prac- 
titioner to  keep- them  himself. 

By  marking  the  course  of  the  preceding  seasons,  it 
is  probable  that  great  light  might  be  thrown  on  the 
decline  of  diseases^  as  well  as  their  spreading ;  but  it 
must  require  a  long  time  before  much  advantage  will 
be  gained. 

3.  The  third  horizontal  column  contains  the  present 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  which  ought  to  be  marked 
Bot  only  at  and  before  the  attack,  but  throughout  the 
disease.  This  is  difficult,  on  account  of  the  various 
things  to  be  attended  to,  many  of  which  cannot  be 
referred  to  public  or  private  journals.  The  weight  of 
the  atmosphere  may  undoubtedly;  the  general  moisture 
may  also.  The  wind,  likeAvise  is  of  consequence  in  this 
respect,  since  particular  winds,  in  particular  countries, 
have  peculiar  effects.  The  east  wind,  for  instance,  is 
in  this  country  a  drying  wind,  and  produces  cold  by 
dissolving  moisture,  so  as  to  be  felt  in  the  bed-cham-. 
ber  of  a  patient  in  rheumatism,  &c.  as  is  welT  known* 
The  purity  of  the  air  cannot  be  judged  of  by  any 
ttiing  external  to  the  chamber  in  which  the  patient  is, 
if  he  be  confined  to  his  bed  or  bed-chamber,  with  any 


degree  of  accuracy.    Methods  hare  been  found  lafe^ 

of  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  pure  air  contained  in 
the  atmosphere,  but  these  methods  show  the  pure  air 
to  be  in  as  great  quantity  in  the  atmosphere  oi  a  M  ard 
of  an  hospital,  where  the  infection  is  in  the  most  vio- 
lent degree,  as  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  murmuring 
over  pebbles  in  a  gravelly  soil. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  the  quantity  of  pure  air  con- 
tained in  the  atmosphere  that  is  to  be  sought  after, 
but  the  various  substances  intermixed.  In  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  very  different  to  the  drinker  of  water, 
whether  he  drinks  it  with  a  dust  of  plain  sand  or 
arsenic. 

The  marks  of  purity  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  room, 
or  rather  freedom  from  noxious  vapours  or  powders, 
or  small  drops  of  liquid  matter,  are  very  obscure.  A. 
felon  brought  into  a  court  of  justice,  apparently  in 
perfect  health,  has,  from  his  cloaths  or  person,  sent 
out  such  a  quantity  of  noxions  matter,  as  to  infect 
half  the  persons  present  with  violent  fever.  Yet  the 
men  nearest  him,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  court, 
have  been  sensible  of  the  le^st  smell,  taste,  feel,  or 
any  other  sensation  whatsoever  ;  so  that  unless  it  had 
happened  more  than  once,  or  even  if  it  had  not  hap- 
pened frequently,  no  man  would  have  suspected  that 
the  disease  had  arisen  from  that  cause.  Just  as  when 
the  venereal  disease  first  broke  out,  no  person  suspec- 
ted that  it  arose  from  coition,  but  from  some  malignity 
of  the  air.  The  nuns  therefore  in  Paris,  in  order  io. 
avoid  this  infection,  were  not  close  shut  up  in  their 
convents,  but  houses  were  fitted  up  for  them  in  the 
country,  out  of  the  infection  of  the  air  of  the  town. 

The  purity  of  the  atmosphere  from  infectious  or 
noxious  matters  in  the  bed-chamber  of  a  patient,  must 
be  taken  from  various  circumstances,  which  our  pre- 
sent knowledge  can  give  but  very  little  direction  about. 
Dr.  Fordyce  says,  he  has  often  seen  a  person  already 
infected  and  attacked  with  fever,  go  through  a  fever 
with  as  mild  symptoms  in  a  room  where  there  were 
several  persons  ill  of  the  same  disease,  as  another  who 
was  kept  in  the  purest  atmosphere  that  could  be  pro» 
cured.  Yet  if  several  persons  who  had  entered  the 
room  had  been  seized  with  fever,  we  might  determine 
that  there  was  febrile  infectious  matter.  We  are, 
therefore,  to  take  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  where 
the  patient  is,  more  from  the  closeness  and  size  of  the 
room,  current  of  air,  &c.  but  the  subject  is  not  so 
far  investigated  as  to  be  capable  of  being  further  gone 
into.  The  heat  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  is  of. 
material  importance  to  be  noted,  both  for  the  present 
government  of  the  practitioner,  and  for  the  evidence 
of  the  disease.  Heat,  in  medicinal  effect,  is  not  by  any. 
means  to  be  judged  of  by  the  thermometer  alone  in. 
the  atmosphere  in  which  the  patient  at  present  is. 
There  must  be  taken  into  consideration  the  tempera- 
ture  he  has  been  lately  accustomed  to.  When,  therefore,, 
we  say  the  air  in  a  room  is  warm,  we  cannot  fix  to 
that  idea  the  name  of  a  degree  on  the  thermometer.  \n< 
winter,  in  this  country,  60°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo-- 
metcr  is  warm,  or  rather  hot;  in  summer  73*'  is  a, 
moderate  temperature.  In  other  countries  it  is  dif- 
ferent.  There  are  places  in  India  and  Africa,  wheifi 
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90"  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  is  cold.  Having  first 
ascertained  what  is  generally  felt  warm  at  several  sea- 
sons in  a  year,  wcmaj  then  refer  it  to  the  thermometer. 
In  London  in  the  cold  season  55''  is  warm,  and  in 
summer  73*,  varying  in  other  seasons  between  these 
two  points.  It  is  not  here  proper  to  enter  into  the 
elTect  of  hot  and  cold  atmospheres  on  diseases;  Dr. 
Fordyce,  therefore,  only  mentions  one  instance.  In 
acute  rheumatism  in  winter,  if  the  heat  be  60°  we  shall 
rarely  have  much  metastasis,  while  many  shall  happen 
if  it  be  45°  or  50<=>. 

Physicians  in  all  ages  have  been  of  opinion,  that  it 
is  of  great  advantage  to  attend  to  the  epidemic  diseases 
which  prevail,  not  only  because  it  is  useful  in  cases  of 
the  epidemic  itself,  but  because  the  same  causes  which 
ioilnence  the  body  so  as  to  make  it  subject  to  that 
particular  disease,  render  it  liable  to  be  affected  in  a 
peculiar  manner  when  any  other  disease  takes  place. 
This  part  of  Dr.  Fordyce's  scheme  might,  therefore, 
be  grounded  upon  the  authority  of  Hippocrates,  Sy- 
denham, and  many  others  of  great  weight.  But  he 
proceeds  to  make  some  observations,  with  a  view  to 
determine,  what  particular  epidemics  are  more  neces- 
sary to  be  noted. 

First  then,  there  are  certain  infectious  diseases  that 
become  epidemical.  These  may  arise  from  an  infection 
producing  a  disease,  which,  when  it  has  once  hap- 
pened, does  not  recur  during  the  life  of  the  person, 
such  as  the  small-pox.  In  this  case  it  may  be,  that  a 
community  has  guarded  itself  against  the  disease  so 
Jong,  that  a  great  number  of  persons  are  liable  to  the 
infection.  Numerous  cases  of  such  disease  may  arise 
on  this  account,  if  the  infection  should  be  by  any  ac- 
cident introduced  into  such  community,  although  there 
be  nothing  in  the  air  or  the  course  of  the  seasons,  or 
any  other  circumstance,  which  renders  men  in  general 
at  that  time  more  apt  to  receive  the  infection  ;  such 
a  disease  becoming  epidemic  in  this  manner  is  not  of 
much  use  to  be  noted  in  this  column,  as  it  will  not  go- 
vern, in  any  degree,  any  other  disease.  But  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  infectious  diseases,  whether  they 
recur  but  once  or  oftener  in  the  same  person,  arise 
and  spread  at  times  through  a  community  which  has 
not  been  guarded  against  them,  or  but  negligently,  as 
in  London,  where  there  is  always  small-pox,  and  other 
such  infectious  diseases,  which  recur  but  once,  yet 
sometimes  they  spread  themselves  much  more  univer- 
sally than  at  others,  and  the  same  thing  happens  in  the 
plague,  for  the  more  perfect  history  of  which  physi- 
cians  are  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Russel,  and  in  otiier 
diseases  which  recur  in  the  same  person  more  than 
once.  When  this  happens,  there  must  be  some  pecu- 
liarities produced  in  the  bodies  of  men  in  general, 
■which  renders  them  peculiarly  liable  to  be  infected. 
These  peculiarities  may  have  considerable  influence  on 
any  other  disease  that  may  arise,  but  they  have  not 
been  hitherto  investigated  with  any  degree  of  precision. 
It  is,  however,  the  object  of  this  scheme  of  disease, 
to  bring  out  evidence,  and  therefore  such  epidemics 
should  always  be  noted. 

Another  set  of  epidemic  diseases,  arising  from  causes 
ihat  are  very  coramouly  applied,  are  not  ir'ecUous, 


therefore  the  disease  only  arises  more  frequently  in  a 
community  at  a  particular  time,  because  the  bodies  of 
men  in  general  arj  in  luenced  so  as  to  be  mor;;  easily 
affected  by  such  cause-;.  'I'lms  in  the  spring  the  bodies 
of  men  are  rendered  subj  rt  to  phlegniunous  iullaiuma- 
tions,  in  the  autumn  to  (iy    nieric  atiections. 

Or  there  may  be  dis.asos  which  may  arise  either 
from  infection,  or  witho  it  nny  affection,  such  as  the 
erysipelatous  sore  throat,  offen  called  the  putrid  or 
ulcerated  sore  throat,  which  is  undoubtedly  an  infec- 
tious disease,  but  which  likewise  arises  often  where 
there  can  be  no  kind  of  suspicion  of  infection.  These 
certainly  become  epidemic  from  there  being  peculiari- 
ties produced  in  the  bodies  of  men  of  a  community, 
which  renders  them  subject  to  be  affected  either  by 
infection  or  any  other  cause.  In  these  c.iscs  of  epide- 
mics almost  every  disease  incident  to  the  human  body 
is  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  peculia.  ities  which  oc- 
casion  the  epidemic  affection,  and  therefore  such  re- 
quire very  particular  notice. 

4.  The  next  column  in  the  scheme  is  meant  to  point 
out  ihe  temperament  of  the  patient.  Hippocrates  con- 
ceived there  were  four  humours  in  the  body  ;  blood, 
bile,  black  bile,  and  phlegm:  hence  n>€H,  according 
as  one  or  other  of  these  humours  abounded,  were  said 
to  be  of  a  sanguineous,  bilious,  melancholic,  or  phleg- 
matic temperament.  This  doctrine  pervaded  the  whole 
of  Greek  medicine,  and  continued  through  the  Ara. 
bian  during  the  reign  of  the  Abbassides,  and  came, 
with  other  Greek  and  Arabian  medicine,  into  Europe. 
The  modern  knowledge  of  the  fluids  of  the  human 
body,  shows  that  the  doctrine  which  treated  of  these 
fluids  was  without  the  smallest  foundation.  But  it  of. 
tea  has  happened,  that  appearances  and  differences 
have  been  really  marked  by  physicians  both  in  health 
and  disease,  and  have  been  described,  in  words  which 
were  only  applicable  to  the  hypotheses  of  the  causes  on 
which  they  were  supposed  to  depend.  Although  these 
hypotheses,  Dr.  Fordyce  observes,  are  not  true,  yet 
tlie  appearances  which  occasioned  their  formation  are 
perfectly  grounded.  There  does,  for  instance,  exist 
in  certain  men,  born,  bred  up,  and  living  in  all  the 
circumstances  of  others  of  the  same  community,  a  dis- 
position to  phlegmonous  and  general  inflammation. 
Those  who  have  this  disposition,  have  likewise  their 
diseases  influenced  by  it,  and  have  been  said  to  be  of  a 
sanguineous  temperament.  There  are  others  in  whom 
perfect  regularity  takes  place  in  all  their  diseases  ;  dis- 
position to  regularity  is  also  evident  in  their  natural 
functions.  Such  have  been  said  to  be  of  a  bilious  tem- 
perament. Others  there  are  in  whom  there  is  great 
irregularity  both  in  health  and  disease;  these  are  said 
to  be  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament.  In  others  there 
is  a  degree  of  intractability  in  all  their  diseases,  as  well 
as  in  what  happens  in  their  healthy  state  ;  these  have 
been  said  to  have  been  of  a  mclancholie  temperature. 
It  would  require  a  much  longer  dissertation  than  can 
be  allowed  here,  to  point  out  the  various  passages  in 
the  works  of  practitioners,  to  show  that  this  was  what 
produced  temperament.  A  physician,  whose  practice 
is  in  any  degree  extensive,  must  be  very  inattentive  not 
to  see  clearly  these  differences,  which,  howerer,  run 
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into  one  another  in  all  kind  of  variety.    It  i'«  much  to 

be  wisiicd,  that  the  aiiclont  names  for  them  were  abo- 
lished ;  in  the  specimen,  therefore,  Dr.  Fordyce  re- 
jects the  term  phlegmatic  Umperament.  But  m  hether 
these  ancient  names  may  be  used,  or  whether  new  ones 
are  to  be  subsiitiifed,  or  general  description  is  to  be 
giren,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  be  noted, 
as  it  often  governs  many  circumstances  in  the  disease. 

Besides  these  dill'erenccs  in  the  constitution  of  the 
body,  there  are,  in  particular  habits,  peculiarities, 
which  have  been  called  idiofi/ncra.fy,  and  which  may 
influence  in  a  great  degree  the  appearance  of  a  disease, 
and  the  ell'ects  of  the  medicines  employed.  J3r.  For- 
dyce says  he  has  known,  for  examjile,  many  instances 
M'here  the  pulse,  instead  of  going  on  regularly,  has 
been  very  irregular;  in  several  ca'~es  without  any  other 
irregularily  it  has  intermitted,  and  yet  all  the  functions 
of  the  body  have  been  carried  on  perfectly.  Persons 
have  been  afi'ected  by  opium,  purga^tives,  and  various 
other  medicines,  in  a  manner  totally  different  from  the 
crtects  which  they  produce  in  nankind  generally. 
Such  circumstances  oltcn  tend  to  mislead,  if  they  arc 
not  known;  therefore,  form  the  next  horizontal  co- 
lumn. 

5.  It  is  sujhciently  evident  that  at  is  proper  to  note 
the  usual  manner  of  living  of  a  patient  previous  to  the 
disease,  as  it  has  not  only  an  influence  on  the  disease 
itself  and  its  appearances,  but  forms  also  a  ground  of 
practice.  For  example,  if  a  man  had  been  accustomed 
to  drink  a  large  quantity  of  wine  in  health,  if  he  should 
be  seized  with  a  fever,  and  that  fever  go  on  till  the 
strength  be  much  exhausted,  wine  might  be  exhibited 
in  couiiderable  quantity  ;  while,  if  a  man  who  drank 
no  vinous  liquor,  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  his  living, 
had  an  equal  quantity  exhibited  to  him,  he  would  be 
intoxicated,  ho  if  animal  broths  are  to  be  exhibited 
in  fevers  at  any  time,  it  certainly  would  be  more  par- 
donable to  prescribe  them  ro  those  who  have  been 
much  accustomed  to  live  on  animal  food,  as  is  the  case 
^f  the  English  people. 

In  the  mode  of  living  the  points  to  be  considered 
are,  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  and  drink  Avhich  is 
ajnade  use  of.  The  times  of  using  food  and  drink. 
The  defence  from,  or  exposure  to,  the  weather.  The 
4|uantity  and  times  of  sleeping.  The  degree  and 
limes  of  exercise.  The  mode  of  living  therefore  forms 
'.the  fifth  hoi  izontal  column. 

6.  The  title  of  times  and  contingencies  is  given  to 
the  next  column  of  those  containing  things  to  be 

v^iarked  previous  to  the  disease. 

These  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  age  of  the  patient. 
Dr.  Fordyce  thinks  it  is  net  of  great  consequence  to 
mark  the  exact  number  of  years  a  man  has  llvpd;  but 
great  changes  take  place  at  ditlerent  periods.  The 
first  period  ipay  be  considered  as  happening!  for  the 
:^rst  nine  rooiiths.    The  second  frqm  the  end  of  that 
I   time,  to  the  end  of  the  filth  year.    During  the  whale 
I  <of  both  these  periods,  wiuie  children  are  subject  to 
liarficular  diseases,  they  are  remarkable  for  the  irre- 
I  ^ularity  which  takes  place  in  all  their  diseases..  The 
)  next  period  is  from  five  to  fourteen  ;  the  most  healthy 
df  the  whole  life-time  of  man,  provided  the  sm^ll-pox, 
1  and  other  such  infectious  diseases,  iwhich  happen  but 
Vol.  II. 


ence,  are  cither  gone  through  before,  or  do  not  occii? 
till  afterwards,  and  provided  also  that  there  is  no 
scrofulous  disposition  in  the  child.  From  fourteen  to 
twenty-eight  is  the  next  piTiod  ;  during  this  tirne  there 
is  iniiammatory  disposition  in  men,  and  to  women  it  is 
a  very  trying  one.  From  twesity^-eight  to  fortj'-five  is 
again  an  healthy  period.  From  forty-five  to  sixty  is 
to  be  considered  as  the  next ;  and  after  that  time  the 
system  is  weaiing  out  very  fast. 

In  this  column  the  sfate  of  the  menstrual  Jlux  is 
also  to  be  noted,  as  well  as  any  disease  the  patient 
has  formerly  been  afflicted  with  ;  since  diseases  have 
influence,  in  many  instances,  on  those  which  follow 
them,  as  an  intermittent  will  occasion  a  subsequent 
fever,  even  after  years,  to  break  down  into  an  inter- 
mittent of  the  same  type.  Lastly,  any  accidental  cir- 
cumstance is  to  be  set  down. 

The  last  thing  to  be  noted  before  the  taking  place 
of  the  disease,  is  the  application  made  to  the  system 
which  gives  occasion  to  the  disease,  and  which  is  its 
occasional  cause.  It  may  be  an  application  to  any 
part  of  the  body,  or  to  the  mind.  The  knowledge  of 
the  occasional  causes  of  diseases  is  of  great  conse- 
c]uence  for  the  preservation  of  health.  In  so  far  it 
docs  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  history  of  a  particu- 
lar case  of  disease,  therefore  has  reference  to  the  sci- 
ence of  medicine  in  general.  The  knowledge  of  the 
occasional  cause  is  often  also  of  great  use  in  point- 
ing out  the  treatment  of  diseases,  in  ^s  far  as  the 
maxim,  that  the  cause  being  removed  the  effect  wilj 
c^;ase,  is  true. 

The  knowledge  of  the  occasional  cause  of  disease  is 
extremely  diflicult,  and  in  many  cases  by  no  means  as 
yet  ascertained.  The  difliculty  arises  from  varioug  i 
causes.  The  first  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  action  oif  I 
every  thing  upon  the  human  body,  boih  canses  of 
diseases  antl  remedies.  AVe  have  seen,  for  example, 
as  in  the  case  at  the  Old  Bailey,  during  Mr.  JS'ash's 
njayoralty,  ^  felon  bringing  infection  with  him  into  a 
court  of  justice,  which  produced  fever  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  those  assembled  in  the  court,  while  those  af- 
fected sat  promiscuously  in  every  part  of  it  with  those 
who  escaped,  and  there  was  no  human  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing any  difference  in  the  constitutions  of  those 
infected  and  those  who  escaped.  That  a  man,  there- 
fore, has  been  exposed  to  an  occasional  cause  of  dis- 
ease who  has  not  been  aflected  by  it,  is  no  proof  that 
that  particular  api)lication  is  not  an  occasional  c^usc  of 
that  disease  :  yet  thiSjargument  has  been  held  by  many 
practitioners  of  great,eininence.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  equally  fallacious  to  suppose,  that  any  application 
to  the  body,  if  followed  immediately  by  a  disease, 
was  the  occasion  of  it.  I!,  for  example,  a  man,  after  ; 
drinking  a  glass  of  waiter,  should  be  immeidiafelyj  seiztdj 
with  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  it  wiould  not  follow  from 
thence  that  the  apoplpxy  was  occasioned  by  drjinking 
the  water.  {But  if  a  ^lisease  should  be  found  to  jfollow 
immediately  upon  any  application  made  to  the  sys'tein  1  i^-iosi 
in  a  great  member  of  casus  by  one  practitioner,,  who  \' 
was  the  only  one  who  had  access  to  see  such  applica- 
tipn  made,  there  would  arise  a  considerable  degree  of 
probability  that  it  av^s  the  cause  of  the  diseaste.  ]f 
more  practitioners  than  one  had  had  occasion  to  sco 
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Climate. 

Frecession  of  the  seasons. 


Present  temperature. 


F-pi(lei. 


'I  emperumeiit. 


Peculiarities. 


Mode  of  living. 

Times  and  contingencies. 


Occasional  causes. 
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i' recjuent  intiainniatioiis  of  the  skin,  or  red  eruptions,  somi  timcs  accompanii  d  with 
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As  Women  of  a  middle  rank  ;  regular  as  to  hour  of  sleeping. 
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pelatou,s  sore  throat,  sometimes  without ;  they  particularly  atiected  that  part  of  the  town, 
■endered  frequent.   


jeitig  pregnant ;  she  had  been  affected  two  years  before  with  a  nervous  fever,  which  continued  nearly  four  weeks. 


Food  and 
drink. 

Intestines. 

Urine. 

Sleep. 

Miscellaneous  Observations. 

refrained 
from  ani- 
mal food 

except  for  the  feel  of  the  uvu- 
la, no  complaint 

tea  and 
water- 
gruel. 

natural 
evacua- 
tion in  the 
morning. 

not  ob- 
served 

disturbed 

ffilf  cpptiprallv     Icorfl prPfl 
text  gciiciaijy  ui^uiuoivu 

beef-tea, 
barley- 
water, 
&c. 

no  evacu- 
ation 

ditto 

very  little, 
drowsy 

the  same 

evacua- 
tion in  the 
morning 

ditto 

the  same 

sago,  pa- 
nada, &c. 
with  wine 
lemonade 

cvacua- 

\  1  An    n  c 
1  1  v7 1 1    et  9 

usual  in 

themorn- 
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somewhat 
ol  a  whey 
appear- 
ance. 
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and 

drowsy 

Saw  her  for  the  first  time  in 

1.1113  uiocao^ 

•  he  same 

the  same 

higher  co- 
louf'-d, 
with  a 
cloud 

still  do- 
ling and 
drowsy 

.the  slough  fell  off  the  evening 
of  the  1  S^h,  and  she  recovered. 
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Medicines. 


liniracntum  volatile  guttura. 


pulvis  antiraon.  vespere. 


mistura  salina  c.  antim.  tart, 
gr.  I  sextis  horis. 


R  cort.  cinchon.  Dij.  tertlis 
hor.  tinct.  myrrh,  ^ij.  mel. 
rosae.  ^ij.  aquEepura^'^viij.  m. 
subinde  utendum  pro  gargar. 

R  aq.  menth.vulg.  gjss.  cort. 
cinch,  pulv.  5].  tinct.  lavcnd. 
c  5).  ft.  haust.  secunda  qq. 
hora  Slim. 

R  ol.  oliva;  3ij.  aikal.  volat. 
^ij.  pro-  1  niment.  gutturs! 
ipplicandiim 

R  tinctura}  rosar,  Jvj.  tinct. 
myrrh,  gij.  pro  garg. 
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snch  application  made,  and  found  tliat  the  disease  im- 
mediately followed,  the  probability  would  increase. 
It  would  increase  the  more  if  these  practitioners  had 
had  no  communication  with  one  another  ;  and  it  would 
come  almost  to  a  certainty,  if  it  had  been  observed  by 
many  practitioners  during  many  ages,  although  the 
disease  did  not  arise  more  than  once  in  ten,  twenty, 
or  even  an  hundred  times  that  the  application  had  been 
made.  Such,  however,  has  the  inattention  to  accu- 
racy been,  that  many  occasional  causes  which  produce 
diseases  immediately,  are  rather  admitted  from  com- 
mon consent  than  from  such  evidence  as  Dr.  Fordyce 
has  pointed  out. 

In  the  next  place  it  happens,  undoubtedly,  that  in 
many  cases  the  occasional  causes  of  disease  do  not  ope- 
rate immediately,  but  the  person  appears  in  perfect 
health  for  some  time  before  the  disease  comes  on.  As 
in  the  small-pox,  after  catching  the  infection,  there  is 
undoubted  proof  of  the  patient's  continuing  apparently 
and  actually  in  perfect  health  before  the  disease  takes 
place.  Here  the  difficulty  increases  in  an  imraen  e 
degree.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  such  diseases  as  never 
arise  except  from  one  well  known  cause,  such  as  the 
small-pox,  and  some  other  infectious  diseases,  have 
that  cause  well  ascertained  even  when  it  is  not  under- 
stood in  what  manner  it  operated  before  its  efl'ects  be- 
came sensible.  But,  in  other  cases,  where  a  disease 
arises  from  many  causes,  it  becomes  extremely  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  application  which  has  actually  pro- 
duced it.  This,  Dr.  Fordyce  insists,  has  been  the 
origin  of  greater  confusion  in  medicine  than  any  other 
circumstance  whatever  :  for  a  practitioner,  in  relating 
either  a  single  case,  or  the  result  of  his  experience  in 
disease,  has  generally  taken  no  manner  of  notice  how 
long  it  was  from  the  applicatiou  of  the  supposed  cause 
to  the  beginning  of  the  disease.  It  must  be,  therefore, 
a  strict  rule,  that  in  filling  this  horizontal  column,  it 
shall  be  set  down  exactly  how  long  it  was  after  the  ap- 
plication of  the  supposed  cause  before  any  morbid 
appearance  was  perceived  in  the  system. 

\^  hen  a  disease  arises  some  time  after  its  cause  has 
been  applied,  it  is  clear  that  that  cause  must  have  pro- 
duced some  alteration,  which  became  a  cause  of  the 
disease.  The  conjectures  with  regard  to  this  altera- 
tion, have  formed  the  greatest  part  of  the  fallacies, 
lij'potheses,  aud  confusion  iu  medicine,  they  being  al- 
most entirely  from  conjecture,  and  not  from  observa- 
tion. It  is,  therefore,  high  time  that  these  should  be 
laid  aside,  and  the  intermediate  appearances,  from  the 
application  of  the  cause  to  the  appearance  of  the 
disease,  should  only  be  noted. 

These  things  are  to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the 
evidence  of  the  actual  causes  of  disease.  There  is  ano- 
ther circumstance  to  be  attended  to  ;  the  efl'cct  which 
the  cause  produces,  if  the  application  of  it  be  conti- 
nued during  the  course  of  the  disease  :  for,  sometimes, 
ihe  cause  continuing  is  the  occasion  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  disease.  In  this  case  the  maxim  is  true, 
that  cama  dcmpta  toUtur  effectus  ;  as  if  a  thorn  be  run 
into  the  thish,  it  produces  an  inllammation,  and  keeps 
it  up  ;  but  if  the  thorn  be  removed  before  the  inflam- 
jTiation  arises  to  a  certain  height,  the  inflammation 


will  diminish  and  cease.  Yet  it  may  also  happen, 
that  the  occasional  cause  being  removed,  the  effect 
may  continue,  without  any  application  of  any  new 
cause  produced  by  the  first,  and  the  disease  may  go 
on.  It  may  happen  in  medicine  as  in  motion,  that  a 
body  being  impelled  by  a  given  power,  will  move  on, 
alfhough  there  is  no  new  impulse.  If  the  cause  of 
disease  continue  to  be  applied,  yet  no  continuance  of 
the  effect  may  be  produced.  Want  of  attention  to 
this  point  has  introduced  an  infinite  number  of  hypo- 
theses in  medicine,  such  as  the  idea  of  some  error  in 
the  fluids  being  the  occasion  of  the  continuance  of  fe- 
ver ;  such  error,  or,  in  other  words,  alteration  of 
properties,  can  never  be  admitted,  unless  proved  by 
experiments. 

There  are  diseases,  in  which  a  morbid  action  once 
produced,  goes  on  without  any  cause  at  all,  ai  the 
motion  of  a  mass  of  matter  being  once  produced,  the 
mass  would  continue  to  move  on  if  in  free  space.  In 
the  next  place  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  may  be 
the  case  where 'the  causes  produce  a  disease  immedi- 
afely  on  their  application,  and  also  when  the  occasi- 
onal cause  produces  an  eliect,  which  effect  is  or  is  not 
a  disease  itself,  but  the  cause  of  the  disease  finally 
produced. 

Diseases,  however,  appear  to  go  on  simply,  with- 
out the  continued  application  of  any  cause  :  or  one 
part  of  them  may  be  a  cause  of  the  other  reciprocally, 
as  seems  to  be  the  case  in  inflammations. 

7.  The  foregoing  are  the  things  to  be  observed  be- 
fore the  disease  takes  place.  Those  things  to  be  ob- 
served during  the  disease,  are  placed  in  perpendicu- 
lar columns,  (See  the  Scheme,  which  will  sufficiently 
explain  itself),  as  being  the  things  comn)only  observed 
by  all  physicians.  There  is  only  one  of  these  columns 
which  requires  explanation,  the  day  of  the  disease. 

A  dai/  has  been  variously  considered,  according  to 
the  purposes  for  which  tirrie  has  been  iheasured.  It  iS 
almost  superfluous  to  mention,  that  a  day  has  been 
taken  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  rising  of  the  sun; 
from  the  time  the  sun  passed  the  meridian,  till  the  time 
of  its  next  passage  over  the  meridian  ;  from  the  time 
of  a  star's  passage  over  the  meridian,  until  its  next 
passage  over  the  meridian.  All  theSe  measurements 
of  time,  as  well  as  others,  have  their  particular  uses. 

It  is  well  known  that  almost  all  the  ancients,  that  is 
to  say,  the  Greek  physicians,  have  counted  days  in 
disease,  as  well  as  the  Arabians,  most  of  the  moderns^ 
the  Chinese,  and  indeed  almost  all  nations  in  whom 
the  study  of  rhedicine  has  made  any  tolerable  progress. 
Yet  few  authors  have  considered  when  a  medical  day 
begins.  It  is  true,  that  almost  all  have  taken  the  pe- 
riod from  the  sun's  passing  the  meridian  to  the  time  of 
its  next  passing  the  meridian,  as  the  length  of  the  day, 
which  is  unequal.  It  seems,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing, to  be  received  with  universal  consent,  that  this 
inequality  is  not  to  prevent  our  considering  this  pe- 
riod as  the  length  of  a  medical  day.  But  the  time 
of  the  beginning  of  the  day  is  a  point  which,  for  ac- 
curacy, should  have  bern  ascertained  from  the  first. 
Supposing  two  fevers,  in  different  persons,  to  begin  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  on  Sunday  :  in  one  of 
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these  the  crisis  takes  place  on  the  Sunday  following,  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  other  at  two 
fe'clock  in  the  afternoon;  if  we  count  according  to  the 
Ordinary  reckoning  of  days,  both  crises  would  happen 
ton  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease.  But  if  we  begin  the 
day  at  the  time  of  the  attack  of  the  fever,  then  that 
fcrisis  which  took  place  at  eight  in  the  morning,  would 
be  on  the  seventh  day;  and  that  which  took  place  at 
two,  would  be  on  the  eighth.  Therefore,  unless  this 
point  be  previously  determined,  every  thing  about 
critical  days  is  thrown  into  confusion.  Perhaps  there 
should  be  two  modes  of  counting  the  beginning  of  me- 
dical days  ;  one  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease 
itself,  whatever  time  of  day  it  took  place,  which 
seems  to  have  been  adopted,  and  is  proper,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  in  pure  phlegmonous  inflammation,  not 
attendetl  with  fever.  But  in  the  human  body  a  natural 
evening  attack  of  fever  is  sensible  in  all  mankind,  even 
in  the  most  perfect  health,  and  this  begins  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  therefore  that  hour,  in  many 
diseases,  must  be  accounted  the  beginning  of  a  medical 
day. 

It  is  by  means  like  these,  unremittingly  pursued  and 
minutely  exercised,  that  medicine  can  alone  be  ad- 
vanced to  that  degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable, and  be  rendered  a  real  benefit  to  the  human 
race. 

IVIEDICINE,  PNEUMATIC.  See  Pneumatic 
Medicine. 

MEDICINES,  the  substances  popularly  called 
DRUGS.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  various  substances 
•which  are  pre^^cribed  by  the  physician  and  prepared  by 
the  apothecary.  See  Materia  meuica.  Prescription, 
and  Pharmacy.  Dr.  Culien  observes,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  philosophy  has  correc'ed  many  superstitious 
follies  tliat  were  formerly  intermixed  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  materia  medica.  Chemistry  has  given  us  many 
new  medicines,  entirely  unknown  in  ancient  times ; 
and  this  science,  in  its  progress,  has  not  only  gradually 
corrected  its  own  errors,  but  has  taught  us  to  reject 
many  inert  medicines  which  formerly  made  a  part  of 
the  materia  medica.  It  has  taught  us  a  greater  accu- 
racy in  preparing  all  its  peculiar  productions,  and  to 
lay  aside  many  of  those  operations  with  which  it  had 
amused  the  physician,  and  had  imposed  much  useless 
labour  upon  the  apothecary.  In  particular,  it  has  in- 
structcd  us  how  to  make  the  different  combinations  of 
medicines  with  greater  '■orrectness  and  propriety;  and 
in  all  these  respects  has  rendered  the  whole  of  the 
pharmaceutic  treatment  of  medicines  more  simple  and 
accurate  than  it  was  before. 

One  of  the  most  atrocious  practices  of  the  present 
day,  or  rather  an  evil  which  has  long  existed,  is  the 
adulteration  of  medicines,  or  the  substitution  of  one 
substance  for  another.  These  frauds  commence  even 
in  the  country  which  produces  the  article;  and  it  be- 
comes more  or  less  debased,  according  to  the  number 
•«f  hands  through  which  ii  is  conveyed  to  the  unfor- 
tunate patient;  whose  life,  perhaps,  is  the  ultimate 
■price. 

It  is  of  great  use  to  practitioners  to  have  a  general 
idea  of  the  limits  within  which  each  article  in  the  ma- 
.  ieria  medica,  or  each  officinal  composition  in  our  phar- 


macopcelas  may  be  administered.  This  is  coriTcnJenfl/ 
afforded  by  the  Nosological  Table,  in  which  the  ex- 
treme doses  are  given,  on  the  supposition  that  the  pa- 
tient is  of  adult  age,  and  of  adequate  powers  of  con- 
stitution. 


Acetum  scilla;;  fora  dose  gtt,  10  ad  gtt.  50 

Acidum  muriaticum  ;  —      gtt.  15  ad  gtt.  40 


 vitriolicum  dilutum  j 

— 

gtt.  10  ad  gtt.  30 

^ther  vitriolicus  ; 

— 

gtt.  10  ad  gtt.  100 

Aloes  socotrina ; 

— 

gr.  15  ad  scr.  1 

Alumcn  ; 

— 

gr.    6  ad  gr.  12 

Ammonia  pra;parata ; 

— 

gr.    5  ad  scr.  1 

Ammoniacum  ; 

— 

gr.  10  ad  gr.  15 

Antimonium ; 

— 

scr.    1  ad  dr.  1 

 calcinatum  ; 

— 

gr.  15  ad  scr.  2 

 tartarisatum ; 

— 

gr.     1  ad  gr.  3 

 vitriticatum  ; 

— 

gr.    2  ad  gr.  10 

A      n  o    o  tm  Tvi     n  1  'Jo  ' 
xVlJ^Ua  a.111  IllU iH£C  j 

 acetatae ; 

dr.    2  ad  dr.  6 

— — —  anethi; 

— 

un.    1  ad  un.  2 

 calcis ; 

— • 

un.    4  ad  lb.  ^ 

 ■  cinnamomi ; 

— 

un.    2  ad  un.  4 

 fcieniculi ; 

un.    2  ad  un.  4 

 kali ; 

gtt.  20  ad  gtt.  30 

 puri ; 

gtt.  10  ad  gtt.  30 

 menthae  piperitidis  ; 



un.    2  ad  un.  4 

•  pimento ; 

un.    2  ad  un.  4 

 ijulegii : 

nn.    2  ad  un.  4 

 rosae ; 

ad  libitum 

Arabicum  gummi; 

dr.     1  ad  dr.  2 

Asafcetida  ; 

gr.  10  ad  scr.  1 

Balsamum  Canadeftse; 



gr.  15  ad  gr.  30 

 •  Co})aivae  ; 

gtt.  20  ad  gtt.  40 

 Peruvianum ; 

gr.    6  ad  gr.  25 

— — —  Tolutanum  j 

— 

scr.    1  ad  dr.  1 

Calomelas  ; 

— 

^r.    o  ad  gr.  10 

Camphora ; 

— 

gr.   3  ad  scr.  1 

Cantharis  ; 

gr.    1  ad  gr.  4 

Cardamomum  ; 

— 

gr.    5  ad  gr.  10 

Cascarilla  ; 

— 

scr.  I  ad  dr.  1 

Castoreum  j 

gr.    3  ad  scr.  1 

Catechu  ; 

gr.  16  ad  scr.  2 

Chamoemelum  J 

■ — 

scr.  i  ad  dr.  1 

Cicuta; 

■ — ■ 

gr.  5  ad  scr.  I 

Cinchona ; 

— 

scr.  1  ad  dr.  2 

Colomba; 

— 

gr.  10  ad  scr.  1 

Confectio  aroraatica ; 

gr.  15  ad  scr.  2 

 7  opiata  ; 

gr.    5  ad  scr.  I 

Conserva  absinthii  marltimi 

dr.  2  ad  un.  T- 

 ari; 

scr.  1  ad  dr.  1 

 corticis  aurantii ; 

ad  libitum 

 cynosbati  ; 

ad  libitum 

  lujulae ; 

dr.    4  ad  un.  I 

 pruni  sylvestris ; 

dr.    1  ad  dr.  3 

  rosae  rubrae; 

dr.    2  ad  un.  I 

 scillae ; 

scr.    1  ad  dr.  1 

Contrayerva ; 

gr.  10  ad  dr.  i 

Coryandrum  ; 

scr.    1  ad  dr.  1 

Cornu  cervi  ustum  ; 

dr.    i  ad  dr.  2 

Creta  j 

gr.  15  ad  scr,  1 

M  E  D 


MED 


Dccoctum  cincliona:  ; 

  curnu  ccrvi; 

.   hoi  dei ; 

>  composi- 

(iim  ; 

.  sai  saparillx  ; 

,  com- 


posituin; 

—  ulmi ; 

Digitalis  ; 

Elaterium ; 
Electuarium'cassitc  ; 

.  scainmonii; 

 •  — —  sennae  ; 

•Extractum  cacuminis  genis- 
tas ; 

,  cascariihr  ; 

 chainiEini'li  ; 

 cinchonas  ; 

  cum 

resina  ; 
  colocynthidis 

coniposltmn  ; 

.  gentianas 

■  glycyrr'.iizE.; 

.  haimatox)  li ; 

.  hfllebori  uigri ; 

 -jaiapii; 

 papaveris  albi ; 

.  ru  ; 

_  ■  sabinte  ; 

 senna.'  ; 


for  adose  un. 

2  ad  un. 

6 

— 

un. 

4  ad  lb. 

X 

un. 

4  ad  tb. 

f 

2 

\ 

un. 

4  ad  lb. 

I 
2 

un. 

4  ad  lb. 

r 

2 

] 

11  n  • 

1 
- 

un. 

4  ad  lb. 

I 

2 

gr- 

\  ad  gr. 

2 

gr- 

\  ad  gr. 

3 

dr. 

1  ad  dr. 

6 

scr. 

1  ad  dr. 

1 

dr. 

\  ad  dr. 

4 

Infusum  gcntianae  com- 

posituni ; 
 rosa; : 


for  a  dose  un.    2  ad  un.  4 


}- 


Ferri  rubigo  ; 
Ferrum  amnioniacale; 

 tartarisatum  ;  — 

—          vitriolatilm  ;  — 

Filix; 

Flores  bcnzoes ;  ' 
 sulphuris  \  — 

Gambogia ; 
Genista  ; 
Gcntiana; 
Ginseng  ; 
Glycyrrhiza; 
Guaiacum  ; 
Gummi  resina ; 

H:ematoxylum  ; 
Ilf  ll.'borus  niger ; 
Hydrargyrus  ; 

 .  acctatus  ;  — 

 ca  clnatus ;  — 

,  cum  cieta  ;  • — 

.   —  miiriatus ;  — 

 c'lmsulphurc;  — 

 .          sulphncatus  \   

ruber;  j 
  vitriolatus ;  — 


■  tartarisatum ; 


dr.     \  ad  dr.  U 

gr.  10  ad  scr.  li 
gr.  10  ad  scr.  2 
gr.  10  ad  scr.  \\ 

gr.  10  ad  scr.  \\ 

gr.    5  ad  gr,  23 

gr.  10  ad  scr.  \\ 

dr.  1  ad  dr.  4 

gr.  2  ad  gr.  10 

gr.  2  ad  gr.  10 

gr.  10  ad  scr.  1 

gr.  1  ad  gr.  5 

gr.  10  ad  tcr.  1 

gr.  10  ad  scr.  \\ 

gr.  10  ad  scr.  \\ 

gr.  6  ad  scr.  \\ 

gr.  2  ad  gr.  10 

gr.  2  ad  gr.  10 

gr.  1  ad  gr.  6 

dr.  I  ad  un.  \ 

gr.  ]  0  ad  scr.  1 

scr.  1  ad  scr.  ly 

gr.  2  ad  gr.  12 

scr.  1  ad  dr.  1 

gr.  10  ad  dr.  1 

gr.  10  ad  dr.  1 

dr.  4  ad  dr.  6 

dr.  \  ad  dr.  1 

gr.  6  ad  scr.  \\ 

gr.  10  ad  dr.  1 

gr.  1  ad  gr.  5 

un.  \  ad  un.  4 

gr.  1  ad  gr.  10 

gr.  \  ad  gr.  2 

gr.  5  ad  scr.  1 

gr.  \  ad  gr.  \ 

scr.  1  ad  dr.  1 

gr.  10  ad  scr.  \\ 

gr.     \  ad  gr.  4 


Ipecacuanha  ; 
Iris  ; 

Jalapium  ; 
Junipcrus  ; 

Kino  ; 

Kali  prasparatum  ; 

 acetatum ; 

 tartarisatum  ; 

 vitriolatuni 

Lac  ammoniaci 
— -  amygdalaa  ; 
Liquor  volatilis  cornu  ccrvi ; 

Magnesia  alba  ; 

.  —  usta; 

 vitriolata  ; 

Manna ; 
Mel  acetatum; 

 rosa2  ; 

 scillae  ; 

Millepeda  ; 
Mistura  camphorata ; 

 cretacea  ; 

 moschata  ; 

Mucilago  amyli  ; 

 arabici  gummi  ; 

■   seminis  cydonii 

mail  ; 

.  tragacanthee ; 

Myrrha  ; 

Natron  prasparatum ; 

 tartarisatum  ; 

 vitriolatum ; 

Nitrum  purificatum ; 

Oleum  amygdala;  ; 

 junipcri  baccK  ; 

 -—  iavendulae; 

—  lini ; 

 oliva;  ; 


ricini 
sinapeos 


Opium  purificatum  ; 
Ostreorum  te^'a^  ; 
Oxymel  colchici; 
.  scills ; 

Pilula  aloes  composita; 

 ■  cum  myrrha  ; 

  galbani  composita; 

  hydrargyri; 

  opii; 


un. 

2  ad  lb. 

I 

\ 



un. 

2  .xd  un. 

4 



un. 

2  ad  un 

4 



gr.  10  ad  scr. 

1 

— 

scr. 

1  ad  dr. 

1  . 

gr. 

7  ad  scr. 

r 

2 



scr. 

1  ad  dr. 

I 

gr.  10  ad  scr.  \\ 

— 

8  ad  scr. 

i 

— 

scr. 

1  ad  dr. 

1 

— 

dr. 

2  ad  dr. 

0 

— 

dr. 

2  ad  dr. 

6 

— 

dr. 

2  ad  un. 

1 

— 

un. 

2  ad  un. 

R 
U 

— 

dr. 

\  ad  dr. 

2 

— 

scr. 

1  ad  dr. 

2 

— • 

dr. 

\  ad  dr. 

1 

— 

dr. 

2  ad  dr. 

6 

— 

un. 

\  ad  un. 

2 

dr. 

1  ad  dr. 

2 

dr. 

1  ad  dr. 

2 

— 

dr. 

\  ad  dr. 

2 

— 

Qr. 

1  ad  dr. 

3 

un. 

2  ad  un. 

4 

— 

u  n. 

2  ad  un. 

4 

— 

dr. 

4  ad  un. 

2 

— 

cr. 

1  ad  un. 

1 



dr. 

1  ad  un. 

1 

— 

dr. 

1  ad  un. 

1 

— 

dr. 

1  ad  un. 

1 

— 

gr- 

10  ad  scr.  \\ 

— 

10  ad  scr. 

— 

(Ir. 

4  ad  un. 

1 

— 

dr. 

6  ad  un. 

1 

— 

5  ad  scr. 

1 

— 

dr. 

4  ad  un. 

1 



gtt. 

2  ad  gtt.  10 

gtf- 

I  ad  gtt. 

5 

— 

dr. 

4  ad  un. 

1 

— 

dr. 

4  ad  un. 

1 

— 

dr. 

2  ad  un. 

1 

— 

dr. 

4  ad  un. 

1 

— 

gr- 

\  ad  gr. 

2 

scr. 

1  ad  dr. 

^\ 

scr. 

,  1  ad  scr. 

dr. 

\  ad  dr. 

1 

gr. 

10  ad  scr. 

1 

gr- 

6  ad  gr. 

18 

g''- 

10  ad  scr.  1^ 

gr- 

6  ad  scr.  1 

gr. 

2  ad  gr. 

8 

}- 
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TStalx  scUbt; 
PiiD€»to ; 

Paltis  zioes  cnm  csneUk  ; 

 -C-rro : 

 gasiico  ; 


 an'inioniaii:  : 

 arcmadciis  : 

 e  chelii  caacronua"! 

 ccntravcrrae  com- 

po-itas : 

 crets  compositas: 

 coaipjaifos 

cmn  cp:o  ; 

  ipecacuanhas  am- 

poiitiis  : 

 Dj  rrhs  coupositai ; 

 opuros : 

 scan:moiiii: 

— ■   com- 


fora  dofegr. 

—  ^■ 

—  Sr- 

—  St- 

—  f- 

—  f- 

—  sr. 


} 


}  - 


poiiias  cum  aloe : 
  cum  ~| 

calo^  e  ane  :  / 

 tcnnf  coajpo5i-^s : 

  T^eacantlis  com- 

Qai-5la; 
Qairciis : 

Raphanas  rurtlcanas; 

Rhei : 

Sal 

; —  coma  c*.'r\i  ; 
—  saccini  pariacatos  ; 
Sapo; 

Sarsaparllla  : 

Sa-^-aiVa^ ; 

Sel  la  es-iccataj 

 rcCto;  : 

Sc:rdi.33  : 
Sea-.  ka : 
Seuna  : 
S^r^rutaria ; 
Simaronba  ; 
Sicjpi; 
Sperma  ceti; 

Spina  cerTini  : 

Spiritr-  BEtaeris  TitrioUci  :   


cor  po-itHS  : 


nitron :   


iTimonix  : 


conjpo-i'Q5  : 


fcedda- 


lOftd-cr.  1 

b  ad  set.  1 

10  ad  scr.  1 

Sadgr.  18 

10  ad  scr.  1 

3  ad  gr.  5 

5  ad  icr.  1 


dr. 

I  ad  dr.  1 

sr. 

15  ad  scr.  ll 

ST. 

10  ad  scr.  1 

10  ad  scr.  2 

— 

15  aa  scr. 

io  ad  scr.  1* 

_ 

5  ai  icr.  1 



gr. 

10  ad  scr.  1 

z:. 

5  ad  gr.  10 

— 

8  ad  gr.  16 



5  cr. 

1  ad  scr.  2 

scr. 

1  ad  dr.  1 



gr. 

1  ad  gr.  6 

— 

5  ad  scr.  1 

— 

6  ad  scr.  1 

— 

scr. 

1  ad  dr.  1 



15  ad  scr.  -2 

— 

gr- 

15  ad  scr.  i 

— 

gr. 

S  ai  icr  1 

— 

10  ad  scr.  i 

— 

5  ad  2r.  15 

— 

dr. 

t  2d  dr.  4 

— 

scr. 

1  ad  scr.  1^ 

scr. 

1  ad  dr.  1 

gr- 

5  ad  icr.  1 

— 

gr. 

ladgr.  3 

— 

»r 

B*  • 

5  ad  gr.  10 

scr. 

1  ad  dr.  1 



scr. 

1  ad  icr.  2 

— 

scr- 

1  ad  dr.  1 

gr. 

10  ad  sf  r.  2 

gr- 

10  ad  >cr.  1^ 

dr. 

1  ad  dr.  3 

scr. 

1  ad  d.'  .  1 

gr. 

10  ad  scT.  1 

dr. 

^addr.  2 

gtt.  20  ad  gtt.  t<j 

ctt.  20  ad  £».  eo 

gtt. 

20  ad  grt.  €0 

scr. 

1  ad  icr.  2 

dr. 

4  ad  dr.  i 

scr. 

I  ad  scr.  1 

Spbitss  a^erisniriidici') 

sncchutos :  J 

 anifi  coapodts*  : 

 cam! : 

 —  cinaaiDOfai ; 

—  jiBiperi  cofspo- 


5i:us 


LaTendaly 


co3;p-osifra5 
 m 


 nacis  moscbacE  : 

 pimento : 

  polerii : 

  rapaaoi  comp3-"^ 

>poa^la  Dita: 
Stanru  pahis  : 
Styras : 

Succlnam  pneparatra  : 
Saccas  aco^ii.i  rpUsasss  : 
 boccsE  raaibaci  \ 

sam-:  -  J 

 CiCatc  ^prssatBs-f- 

 cocaiea-.s,  coisjo-l 

5  J  / 

 ribrii  ; 

S:ilpbcr  and^icnii  prse- 

apitatmn  : 

 pr^^cipha'nm ; 

5"  ;•  rapes  althcae  z  - 

 papareiii  aibi: 

 emdd: 


zlnxlireris  : 


Tanacetrini  : 
Tamri  crvstalli; 
Tiactcra  aioes : 


ara  : 


  eoniposita : 

--  aisioriids : 
—  baI>£Bii  Peraiiaai: 
ba'saaii  ToiBtaei; 


caatbarsdis 
cardanoni  : 


ciicar^-Li ; 
ca-torei  : 

ccha  : 


forado>e£r.   10  ad  so'.  1 


}  - 


dr. 
dr. 
dr. 

dr. 

dr. 


1  ad  dr. 
1  ad  dr. 
1  ad  dr. 

1  ad  dr. 

1  ad  dr. 


4 
4 
4 

4 

4 


dr.  1  ad  dr.  3 

dr.  1  ad  dr.  4 

dr.  1  ad  dr.  4 

dr.  1  ad  dr.  3 

dr.  1  ad  dr.  3 


dr. 


scr.  1  ad  dr.  1 

dr.  1  ad  dr."  6 

irr.  10  3d  fcr.  1 

dr.  f  a-d  dr.  1 

gr.  1  ad  sr.  4 

an.  ^  ad  cn.  _2 

fr.  2  ad  sr.  10 

no.  2  ad  on.  S 

as.  -I  ad  BB.  2 


dr.  1  ad  dr.  2 

dr.  lad  dr.  2 

-V.  4  ad  BO.  1 

dr.  2  ad  dr.  4 

4».  1  ad  dfv-  2 

dr.  1  ad  dr.  2 

dr.  1  ad  dr.  2 

dr.  1  ad  dr.  4 


—  dr.  i  zi  dr.  1 

—  dr.  4  ad  an.  1 

—  dr.  4  ai  na.  1 

—  dr.  1 2i  dr.  2 

—  scr.  1  ad  dr.  2 

—  dr.  ad  dr..  2 

—  dr.  I  ad  dr.  « 

—  dr.  1  ad  dr.  2 

—  gr.  lO  ad  dr.  1 

—  dr.  1  ai  dr.  3 


1  addr. 


—  dr.  1  ad  dr.  4 

—  scr.  1  ad  dr.  li 

—  dr.  2  ad  dr.  3 

—  dr.  1  ad  dr.  '4 

>■       —  dr.  2  ad  dr.  4 

—  dr.  i  id  dr.  2 

—  cr.  1  ad  dr.  3 
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Tinctura  ciiiuamomi  com 
posita  ; 

  colombas  ; 

 feni  ammonia-") 

talis  ;  / 

•  ferri  muriati ; 

  galbani  ; 

'   gentiana;  com-") 

posita ;  j 

—  guaiaci  ammo-"\ 

niata ;  J 
— — — —  hclebori  nigri ; 

 : —  jalapii  ; 

 niyrrhct' ; 

 opii  ; 

camphoi'ata ; 


^  for  a 


rliabarbari : 


posita : 


-com- 


sita; 


sabinae  compo- 

scitlas  ; 

—  senna; ; 

—  serpentarise ; 

—  Valerianae  ; 


am- 


moniata ; 

—  zingiberis  j 


Tormentilla ; 
Tragacantha ; 

Valeriana ; 
"V  ilium  aloes  ; 
 ^ —  antimonii ; 


tarta 


risati ; 


ferri ; 

ipecaciianhce 
rhabarbari ; 


Uva  ursi ; 

Zincum  calcinatum  ;  , 

 vitriolatum  puri-T 

ficatum ;  / 


dose  dr. 

-  dr. 

—  scr. 


—  gtt. 

—  dr. 

—  dr. 


or. 

scr. 
dr. 
dr. 
gtt. 
gtt. 
dr. 


}  - 


}  - 


1  ad  dr.  3 
1  ad  dr.  S 
1  ad  dr.  2 
10  ad  gtt.  GO 


1  ad  dr. 

2  ad  dr. 


1  ad  dr.  4 


1  ad  dr.  1 
1  ad  dr.  3 
1  ad  dr.  2 
20  ad  gtt.  40 
30  ad  gtt.  60 
4  ad  un.  2 


—      dr.     4  ad  un.  2 


gtt. 

dr. 
dr. 
dr. 


20  ad  gtt.  40 

20  ad  gtt.  60 
2  ad  iin.  1 
1  ad  dr.  2 
1  ad  dr.  3 


scr.    1  ad  dr. 


dr. 

scr, 
dr. 

gtt. 


1  ad  dr.  2 
10  ad  scr.  2 
10  ad  dr.  1 

1  ad  dr.  2 
6  ad  11  n.  1 
20  ad  gtt.  50 


gtt.  20  ad  gtt.  50 

•dr.  1  ad  <lr.  4 

dr.  1  ad  dr.  4 

dr.  4  ad  un.  2 

scr.  i  ad  dr.  1 

gr.  3  ad  gr.  10 

gr.  3  ad  scr.  1 


The  combination  of  medicmes  belongs  to  pharmacy, 
and  this  art  cannot  be  practised  in  a  competent  man. 
ner  without  some  knowledge  of  chemistry.  Tliongh 
a  multitud-e-of  ingredients  has  been  very  justly  repro- 
.bated  in  modern  practice,  yet  the  judicious  ictroduc- 
tion  of  auxiliary  substances,  is  sometimes  highly 
advantageous  ;  as  has  been  shown  under  the  article 
Prescrhtion  already  referred  to. 

MEDINE-'NSIS  GORDIUS,  (Medinensis,  so  railed 
because  it  is  frequent  at  Medina),  or  Drucunculus,  the 
^iuinea-worm,  or  muscular  hair-worm  ;  Gordius  medi. 
.ncnsis  of  Linnaeus.  This  very  singular  animal,  which, 
in  some  countries,  inhabits  the  cellular  membrane  be- 
-tween  the  skin  and  muscles,  has  been  compared,  both 
in  thickness  and  length,  to  the  treble  string  of  a  violin; 
■though  it  has  been  seen  a  cubit  in  length. 


The  symptoms  which  announce  this  disease  are  almost 
always  the  same  ;  an  uneasiness  is  experienced  during 
some  days,  which  is  by  intervals  accompanied  by  head- 
ach,  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  nausea.  One  or  two 
days  before  the  pain  is  fixed  in  the  part  through  which 
the  worm  is  to  make  its  passage,  an  eruption  of  small 
pimples,  accompanied  with  a  very  unpleasant  itching, 
takes  place  over  the  whole  body:  this  ifcliing  becomes 
more  violent  in  the  place  where  the  worm  is  to  pass, 
until  the  pain  is  fixed  in  it,  when  the  part  swells,  some- 
times to  a  great  extent,  with  considerable  inllammation, 
which  is  soon  followed  by  suppuration.  In  this  case, 
the  worm  often  comes  out  with  the  pus,  or  makes  its 
appearance  when  the  suppuraiion  is  at  an  end;  some- 
times the  place  where  it  is  lodged  puffs  up  in  the  form 
of  a  bladder,  filled  with  a  limpid  matter,  and  sometimes 
only  a  hardness  is  produced,  without  any  considerable 
inllammation  taking  -place.  The  period  for  the  worm 
to  come  out  is  not  determined  within  the  first  eight  or 
ten  days  of  the  disease :  in  many  cases,  two  or  three 
months  elapse  before  it  makes  its  appearance,  and,  du- 
ring the  whole  of  that  time,  the  limb  will  continue  in 
a  state  of  swelling,  inflammation,  and  suppuration. 
Sometimes  it  will  come  out  all  at  once,  being  gently 
assisted:;  and,  in  this  case,  it  is  often  in  a  living  state. 
Mr.  Dubois,  a  missionary  in  the  East  Indies,  who  gives 
this  account  of  the  Guinea-worm,  says  he  has  many 
times  seen  these  insects  extracted  from  (he  leg,  and  af- 
terwards continue  to  live  and  move  for  many  minutes. 
However,  for  the  most  part,  the  worm  comes  out  by 
little  and  little,  about  an  inch  being  extracted  every 
day ;  care  being  taken  to  roll  it  round  a  straw,  or  some 
other  substance,  to  present  its  returning.  If  drawn 
out  rudely,  it  is  liable  to  break,  as  often  liappens,  and, 
in  these  cases,  the  part  which  remains,  occasions  swell- 
ing and  inllammation,  attended  with  smart  pain,  which 
is  again  followed  by  suppuration,  and  the  disorder 
proves  tedious  and  obstinate.  However  severe. the  dis- 
order, it  is  never,  or  very  seldom,  followed  by  morti- 
fication ;  neverthcUss,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  cases 
in  which  some  of  the  principal  parts  have  been  so  much 
injured  by  it,  as  to  produce  lameness,  or  some  defor- 
mity of  the  legs. 

This  gentleman  commends,  in  these  cases,  the  in- 
ternal use  of  a  remedy  in  which  asafoetida  is  the  only 
active  ingredient  ;  but  Dr.  And,  r-on,  at  Fort  St. 
George,  found  nothing  so  beneficial  as  poultices  of  the 
aloe  littorulls^  applied  to  the  part. 

MEDiTU'LLiUM,  (from  medius,  the  middk). 
See  Dirr.oE. 

MEDLAR.    See  Mespilus. 

MICDU'LLA,  (quasi  in  medio  ossis),  marrow;  the 
oily  part  of  a  bone,  which  is  separated  from  the  blood 
by  small  arteries,  and  deposited  in  proper  cells.  Its 
col  jur  and  consistence  may  therefore  vary  according  to 
thestateofthe  vessels,  and  their  distribution  on  themem- 
branes  of  the  cells.  Besides  the  arteries,  which  are  sent 
from  (he  bones  to  the  marrow,  there  is  at  least  one  for 
each  bone,  but  sometimes  more,  whose  principal  use 
is  to  convey  and  secrete  this  oily  matter.  After  these 
arteries  have  pierced  ihe  solid  side  of  a  bone,  they  are 
divided  into  several  branches ;  which  soon  are  distrU 
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buted  erery  vplicre  on  the  internal  periosteum,  and  af- 
terwards spread  their  branches  inwards  on  the  medul- 
lary cells,  and  outwards  through  the  tables  of  the  bone. 
The  blood  which  remains  al>er  the  seciction  of  the 
marrow,  is  returned  by  proper  veins,  wiiich  are  col- 
lected from  the  membranes  into  one  or  two  large 
trunks,  to  pass  out  at  the  same  holes  or  passages  at 
which  the  arteries  enter. 

The  general  rule  of  the  small  vessels  decreasing  in 
their  capacities  as  animals  advance  in  age,  to  which 
many  phenomena  in  the  animal  economy  are  owing, 
obtains  here  :  for  though  the  trunks  of  the  medullary 
vessels  enlarge  as  the  animals  grow  older,  yet  the  small 
branches  become  smaller;  as  is  evident  from  injections, 
Avhich  cannot  be  made  to  pass  near  so  far,  in  these  ves- 
sels, in  adults,  as  in  those  of  children.  Hence  the  mar- 
row is  bloody  in  the  latter,  oily  in  persons  of  middle 
age,  and  thin  and  watery  in  the  aged. 

The  violent  pain  with  which  suppurations  within 
bones  are  frequently  attended,  snfiiciently  proves  that 
the  membranes  here  are  sensible,  and  consequently 
have  nerves  distributed  to  them.  Hippocrates  might 
therefore  say  justly,  that  a  wound  penetrating  into  the 
cavity  of  a  bone  may  produce  a  delirium. 

The  vessels  of  the  marrow,  wrapt  up  in  one  common 
coat  from  the  periosteum,  pass  through  the  bones  by 
proper  canals ;  the  most  considerable  of  which  are  about 
the  middle  of  each  boae,  and  are  very  oblique.  Some- 
times these  vessels  continue  at  a  little  distance  in  their 
passage,  when  the  canal  is  divided  by  a  small  bony 
partition  or  two.  From,  their  structure,  we  may  judge 
how  these  parts,  as  well  as  others,  may  be  subject  to 
cedema,  phlegmon,  &c.  and  may  thence  be  led  to  pro- 
per methods  of  cure,  in  each,  before  a  caries,  Avhich  is 
the  common  consequence,  takes  place,  and  frequently 
occasions  the  loss  of  the  limb,  or  the  death  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

The  marrow  is  of  very  considerable  use  to  the  bones, 
but  in  what  way  is  not  well  ascertained.  By  entering 
their  transverse  canals,  and  passing  from  them  into  the 
longitudinal  ones,  it  is  communicated  to  all  the  plates, 
as  if  to  soften  and  connect  their  fibres,  and  preserve 
them  from  becoming  too  brittle.  This,  however,  has 
been  denied  by  Mr.  Sheldon,  who  contends  that  it  is 
merely  an  adventitious  substance,  that  the  marrow  is 
never  sensible  but  in  a  diseased  state,  and  that  the 
dropsy  has  the  power  of  removing  it.  No  marrow  is 
found  in  the  foetus,  but  a  kind  of  gelatinous  fluid  in  its 
place.  Animal  oil  never  transudes  in  the  living  body 
from  the  bones,  nor  do  those  of  birds  contain  any. 

The  marrow  of  animals  is  prescribed  in  some  com- 
positions, but  it  has  no  superior  efficacy  beyond  the 
other  oleaginoua  substances. 

MEDU'LLA,  in  botany,  the  pltli  or  pulp  of  ve- 
getables. 

MEDU'LLA  OBLONGA'TA,  -a  medullary  sub- 
stance, situated  from  before  backward,  in  the  middle 
part  of  the  bases,  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  (see 
Cerebrum),  without  any  discontinuation,  between  the 
lateral  parts  of  both  these  bases.  It  may  therefore  be 
looked  upon  as  one  middle  medullary  basis,  common 
)to  both  cerebrum  and  ctrebellum^  by  the  reciprocal 
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continuity  of  their  medullary  substances,  through  th« 
great  notch  in  the  transverse  septum  of  the  dura  mater  ; 
which  common  basis  lies  immediately  on  that  portion  of 
the  dura  mater  lining  the  ba.^is  of  (he  cranium.  The 
medidla  oblongata  is  therefore  justly  esteemed  to  be  a 
third  general  part  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  brain,  or 
as  the  common  production,  or  united  elongation,  of 
the  whole  medullary  substance  of  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum. 

It  is  extremely  dilFicult,  if  not  altogether  impossible, 
to  examine  or  demonstrate  this  part  in  its  natural  situ- 
ation;  but  we  are  obliged  to  do  both  on  a  brain  in- 
verted.  'J'he  lower  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  in 
an  inverted  situation,  presents  to  our  view  several  uartSj 
which  are  in  general  either  medullary  productions, 
trunks  of  nerves,  or  trunks  of  blood-vessels.  See  PI. 
XVII.  Vol.  1. 

The  chief  medullary  productions  are  these:  The 
large  or  anterior  branches  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
which  have  likewise  been  named  crura  anteriora^  fe- 
mora, and  brachia  meduUce  ohlongutce^  and  pediinctili 
cerebri:  The  transverse  protuberance,  called  likewiso 
processus  annularis,  or  pons  Varolii:  The  small  or 
posterior  branches,  called  pedunciili  cerebelli,  ov  crura 
posteriora  meclullce  oblongata; :  The  extremity  or  caudd 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  with  two  pairs  of  tubercles; 
one  of  which  is  named  corpora  olivaria,  the  other  cor- 
pora pijraniidulia ;  and  to  all  these  productions  we 
must  add  a  production  of  the  infundibulum  and  two 
medullary  papilhdc. 

The  great  branches  of  the  medulla  oblongata  are  two 
very  considerable  medullary  fasciculi ;  the  anterior  ex- 
tremities of  which  are  separated,  and  the  posterior 
united,  so  that,  taken  together,  they  somewhat  resem- 
ble  a  Roman  V.  These  fasciculi  are  flat,  much  broader 
before  than  behind  ;  their  surfaces  being  composed  of 
several  longitudinal  and  distinctly  p.rominent  medullary 
fibres.  Their  anterior  extremities  seem  to  be  lost  at 
the  lower  part  of  the  corpora  striata ;  and,  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  they  are  esteemed  the  pedunculi  of  the 
cerebrum. 

The  transverse  annular,  or  rather  semi-annular  pro- 
tuberance, is  a  medullary  production,  which  seems  at 
first  sight  to  surround  the  posterior  extremities  of  the 
great  branches ;  but  the  medullary  substance  of  the 
protuberance  is  in  reality  intimately  mixed  with  that  of 
the  two  former.  Varolius,  an  ancient  Italian  author, 
viewing  these  parts  in  an  inverted  situation,  compared 
the  two  branches  to  two  rivers,  and  the  protuberance 
to  a  bridge  over  them  both  ;  and  from  thence  it  has  the 
name  of  p'ons  Varolii.  Its  surface  is  transversely 
streaked,  and  is  divided  into  two  lateral  parts  by  a 
very  narrow  longitudinal  depression,  which  does  not 
penetrate  into  its  substance.  When  we  cut  into  the 
substance  of  the  pons,  we  find  much  cortical  substance 
within  it,  and  this  formed  into  etrias,  which  run  in 
various  directions.  And  the  same  thing  will  be  found 
with  respect  to  the  medullary  part  of  the  brain  ;  for 
there  is  scarcely  any  part  of  it  but  what  has  cortical 
strire  running  through  it. 

The  small  branches  of  the  medulla  oblongata  are  la- 
teral  productions  of  the  transverse  protuberance,  which 
SG 
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by  their  roofs  secro  to  encompass  that  medullary  por- 
tion ill  w  Inch  the  fourth  ventricle  or  calamun  scriptorius 
is  formed-  They  form  in  the  iobcs  of  the  cerebellum, 
oil  each  side,  those  meiluiiary  expansions,  a  vertical 
section  oi  which  shows  the  white  ramiiications  com- 
iTionly  called  arbor  vi/.a',  and  Dr.  Monro  says,  they 
snay  be  justly  enough  st)  led  pedunculi  cereheili. 

The  extremity  is  no  more  (han  (he  medulla  oblongata 
contracled  in  its  pas^ase  I  iickAvard  to  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  lorainen  magiuiin  of  tl'.e  os  occipitis,  where  it 
terminates  in  the  medulla  spinalis.  See  TvIkdulla  spi- 
nalis. \ 

MEDU'LLA  SPINAXIS,  an  elongation\)f  the  ex- 
iremity  of  (ho  PiOiliiUa  oblong;i(a.  See  SIedulla  ob- 
longata. I(  Iku.  ii  -  uanie  from  its  being  contained  in 
the  bony  c^'iial  of  tne  spina  dorsi.  It  is  consequently 
acoi!  ii;u.it!on  or  common  appendix  of  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum,  as  well  because  of  the  two  substances 
of  which  it  is  composed,  as  because  of  the  membranes 
by  whicii  it  is  invested. 

TiiC  diiva  mater,  after  it  has  lined  the  whole  infernal 
siii;,', ,  VI  Uw  cranium,  goes  out  by  the  foramen  mag- 
uum  ijcciiniis,  and  forms  a  jiind  of  funnel,  in  its  pro- 
gress downward,  through  the  bony  canal  of  the  ver- 
tebra:. As  it  goes  out  at  the  occipital  hole,  it  joins 
tlie  beginning  .of  the  ligamentary  subs'.ance  which  lines 
the  inner  cavity  of  the  spinal  canal,  and  adheres  very 
strongly  to  it.  Tliat  porlion  of  the  pericranium  which 
terminates  exteriorly  at  (he  edge  of  the  great  foramen, 
iike«  ise  joins  this  funnel,  which,  by  all  these  accessions, 
becomes  very  strong,  and  capable  of  resisting  great 
degiees  of  violence. 

This  adhesion  of  (he  dura  mater  to  the  ligamcnfary 
fuiinel  is,  however,  gradually  discontinued  below  the 
first  vertebra  :  and  from  thence  the  dura  mater  forms 
a  separate  tube,  which  runs  down  the  bony  canal  all 
the  way  to  the  os  sacrum,  the  capacity  of  it  answering 
to  that  of  the  canal  ;  but  it  does  not- adhere  closely  to 
the  sidts,  as  it  does  to  those  of  the  cranium.  It  is 
surrounded  b}'  a  slimy  5-.ubs(ancc,  which,  near  the  lower 
end  of  the  canal,  resembles  fat. 

The  spinal  marrow  consists  of  a  cortical  and  medul- 
3ary  substance,  like  (he  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  ;  but 
with  this  dilFerence,  that  the  ash-coloured- substance 
lies  within  the  other  ;  and,  in  a  transverse  section,  of 
this  medulla,  (he  inni  r  subotdnce  appears  to  be  of  the 
form  of  a  horse-shoe,  the  convex  side  being  tunu'd  for- 
>vard  and  the  extremities  backward. 

The  body  of  tlie  medulla  spinalis  runs  down  to  the 
bottum  of  I  he  first  vertebra  of  the  loins,  where  it  ter- 
minates in  a  point.  Ihe  size  of  it  is  proportionable 
to  that  of  the  bony  canal,  so  that  it  is  larger  in  the 
.vertebrae  of  tiie  neck  than  those  of  the  back.  It  is  a 
Jittle  llaltiid  on  the  fore  and  back  parts,  so  that  we 
piay  distinguish  in  it  two  sides,  one  anterior,  the  other 
posterior,,  and  two  edges.  It  is  likewise  seemingly 
divided  into  two  lateral  iialves,  or  cords,  by  a  groove, 
.which  runs  along  (he  mi4d:e  of  "Its  anterior  and  poste^^ 
nor  iurraces,  being  a  continuatioa  of  those  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  cords  arc  ap- 
jilied  closely  -together,  but  muy  be  easily  separated 
before  as  well  as  behind,  till  we  come  to  their  middle 


or  deepest  part,  where  they  are  joined  together  by  a 
thin  layer  of  cineritious  substance  passing  from  the  oue 
cord  into  the  other. 

Each  lateral  portion  sends  off  from  both  the  fore 
and  back  sides,  between  the  grooves  and  the  edges,  at 
different  distances,  ilat  fasciculi  of  nervous  filaments- 
turned-  toward  the  nearest  edge.  The  anterior  and 
posterior  fasciculi  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  ligamentum  denticulatum  ;  then  passing  outwards, 
they  go  through  the  dura  mater  by  two  distinct  open- 
ings, very  near  each  other.  Haviiig  penetrated  the 
dura  mater,  the  posterior  bundle  forms  a  g  iuglion,  from 
the  opposite  end  of  which  the  trunk  come.)  out  again,, 
and  is  there  joined  by  the  anterior  bundle. 

The  dura  mater,  which  invests  the  medulla,  sends 
out  on  each  side  the  same  number  of  vaginas,  as  (here 
are  ganglions  and  nervous  trunks.  These  vaginie  arc 
productions  of  the  external  lamifsa;  the  internal  la- 
mina, which  is  very  smooth  and  polished  on  the  inside, 
being  perforated  by  two  small  holes  very  near  each 
other,  where  each  vagina  goes  oft,  through  which  holes 
the  anterior  and  posterior  fasciculi  are  transmitted, 
and,  immediately  after  their  passage  through  the  in- 
ternal part,  they  unite, 

Tlie  triangular  spaces  left  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  fasciculi  and  the  edge  of  the  medulla,  are 
iilh  d  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  by  an  indented 
liganitnt,  very  thin  and  shining,  having  the  same 
number  of  ind^'utations  as  there  are  pairs  of  fasciculi. 
It  is  closely  connected,  by  numerous  threads,  to  the  pia 
mater  at  ea^h  side  of  the  medulla,  while  the  opposite 
side  sends  out  indentations,  the  greater  number  of 
wlsieh  nui  transversely,  though  otheri'  go  obliquely 
upwards  or  downwards  ;  and  all  of  theai,  after  beiug 
split  into  threads,  are  fixed  to  the  inner  side  oi  the 
dura  mater.  The  under  end  of  the  ligamentum  denti- 
culatuQi,  runs  as  far  as  the  os  coccygis,  and  is  what 
aujhois  have  coii-idered  the  fortieth  pair  of  nt'iYcs ; 
from  whence  it  sends  iilamenis  to  the  internal  part  of 
the  dura  mater,  by  which  the  anterior  fasciculi  are  dij- 
tinguibhtd  from  the  posterior. 

The  tunica  arach>iui(ks  is  here  very  distinct  from  the 
internal  lamina  of  the  pia  mater  ;  so  that,  by  blowing 
through  a  h'ile  made  in  the  arachnoides,  it  wi'.l  swell 
fri;m  one  end  to  the  other,  like  a  transparent  gut. 
I'iie  internal  ianiina,  called  in  this  place  simply  (he 
pia  mater,  adheres  \cry  closely  to  the  medulla  spinalis, 
and  sends  njany  productions  and  sept  i  through  its  sub- 
stance. If,  by  a  hole  made  in'the  pia  ma^cr,  we 
iiiilatethe  subs(ance  of  one  lateral  portion  of  the  me- 
dulla, (he  air  penetrates  through  the  whole  of  it,  and 
the  pia  mator,  which  covers  the  other  lateral  portion, 
is  separated  from  it. 

Tiie  tuiii.a  arachnoides  adheres  more  closely  to  the 
mater  at  the  lower,  than  at  the  upper  part,  being, 
as  it  were,  suspeiyh-d  by  the  indented  liganient  which 
runs  along  both  edges  of  the  medulla,  and  is  tixid,  as 
was  mention;  d  above,  by  a  fi'amen%  to  the  internal 
lamina  of  the  dura  mater  in  each  in''crstice  between 
the  nervous  fasciculi.  It  also  gives  oil'  elongations,  ir\ 
the  same  manner  as  Che  dura  mater,  to  each  of  the 
ncr-vous  trunks  or  branches. 
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In  Pi.  X  VII.  is  given  a  view  of  the  medulla  spinalis!  in 
t»-o  portions,  but  £0  delineated  as  to  admit  of  their 
junction;  the  bottom  of  the  first  to  the  top  of  the  se- 
cond column,  and  both  to  (he  portion  exhibited  in  Pi. 
Xyill.  Vol.  I.  In  the  latter  vitnv,  at  f,  the  pia 
mafer  is  seen  inclosing  the  spinal  marrow,  but  some- 
■\vhat  raised  at  its  lower  part,  ^vhere  it  invests  the  canda 
equina.  The  figures  1,  2,  3,  &c.  show  the  several 
pairs  of  nerves,  as  tlii'y  spring  from  the  medulla  spi- 
ualis.  From  1  to  9  are  the  origins  of  the  cervical 
nerves,  the  iirst  of  whicii  passes  out  at  the  third  per- 
foratioii  of  the  os  occipiiis,  and  is  reckoned  the  tenth 
of  the  brain.  The  rest  proceed  out  betvpcen  the  sixth 
and  seventh  vertebras  of  the  neck.  Those  of  10  to 
21,  in  id.  X\  ii.  are  the  dorsal  nerves  ;  and  from  22 
to  27,  tlie  lumbar.  The  rest  go  out  at  the  foramina 
of  the  OS  sacrum. 

The  tj-.-iufipul  arteries;  of  /he  medtdla  spinalis,  called 
comnio'ily  ario  ice  sjyhialcs,  ■^L'•^  two  in  number,  one 
anterior,  and  out-  posterior,  lodged  in  the  grooves  by 
■which  the  medulla  is  divided  into  lateral  portions  ou 
both  ,'i(lLS.  Thoy  arise  from  trie  veriehral  arterie  s,  a 
little  above  the  groat  occipital  foramen,  where  these 
arteries  each  send  a  small  ramus  downward., as  soon  as 
they  enter  the  cranium;  and  having  got  under  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  meduHa  ubiongata,  they  send  oii'  two 
other  brandies  baclvM  ard. 

The  first  two  brauches,  uniting  soon  after  their  origin, 
form  the  arteria  sjiinalis  anterior,  which  runs  down 
■within  the  canal  of  the  vertebras,  along  the  anterior 
groove  of  the  medulla.  The  othei-  two  small  branches 
are  inverted  on  the  sides  of  the  medulla  oldungata,  and 
from  titeecc  rinuiing  backward,  they  unite  much  iii 
the  sair.L;  manner  with  the  first  two,  and  form  the  arte- 
ria  spinalis  posterior,  which  runs  down  along  the  pos- 
terior groove  of  the  medulla  spinalis. 

I'he  two  spinal  arteries,  in  their  course  downward 
along  the  medulla,  send  off  on  each  side  lateral  rami- 
fications, by  which  they  fr.'qnently  communicate  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  Vfrtebral.  intercostal,  lumbar, 
and  sacrtd  arteries:  somt times  they  seem  to  divide  for 
aliule  way,  and  then  unite  again. 

The  veins  of  the  med:;!la  spinalis  terminate  partly 
in  the  superior  extremi.ies  o!'  the  two  vertebral  veins, 
partly  in  the  two  venal  rojies  termed  iinux  venosi,  which 
Tun  down  la4;erally  On  the  convex  side  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  dura  mater,  and  I'orm,  at  diiferent  di'-tan- 
ces,  reciproc:il  communications,  by  semiannular  arches, 
as  by  so  many  subordinate  hinu-es.  Tlie  xwo  longitu- 
nal  sinuses  communicate  likewise,  ■t;i  their  ri-is-age,  with 
the  vertebral  veins,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  neigh- 
bouring arteries. 

The  nerves  proceeding  from  the  medidla  spin-jHs  arc 
more  particularly  noticed  under  the  article  Neiives. 

MEDULLA'iilS,  ('from  medulla,  marrow),  medal- 
'lary  ;  like  unto  ma]To,w.  Thus  anatomists  distingsiish, 
in  the  brain,  a  medullary  substance.  The  white  and 
internal  substance  of  the  cerebellum  is  likewise  called 
medullary. 

MEIMBOMIUS'S  GLANDS  ;  some  small  glands 
which  are  situated  between  the  tunica  conjunctiva  of 


the  eye  and  the  cartilage  of  the  eye-lid.  They  wore 
first  described  by  Meimbomius. 

J.IKL;  honey.  See  Honey,  il/e/ is  also  a  general 
title  in  the  pharmacopctias  for  such  syrups  as  are  pre- 
pared with  honey.  Thus  we  have  Mel  rosce,  Mel 
scillce,  &c. 

MEL.'E^NA,  (of  the  Gr.  /xsAajva,  from  (xsXa;^ 
black),  the  blaclc  vomit  or  black  bile.  This  is  known 
by  a  discharge  of  black,  gruinous,  viscid  blood,  or 
bloody  tietid  matter,  from  the  intestines  by  stool,  or 
from  the  mouth  by  vomiting  :  with  griping  pains  in  the 
abdomen,  a  sense  of  great  weight  and  distention  in  the 
epigastrium,  loss  of  appetite,  great  debility,  fainting?, 
and  p3  rexia  ;  and  sometimes  a  discharge  of  scybala 
accompanies  that  of  blood  per  unum. 

Meliina  is  the  niorlus  ?2/ger  of  Hippocrates,  a  dis- 
ease not  very  comm  but  noticed  by  the  ancient 
physicians.  Hippocrates,  Boerhaave,  and  Van  Swie- 
ten,  supposed  it-  to  be  occasioned  by  atrabilis.  But 
Dr.  Home,  in  his  Clinical  Experiments,  shows  that  it 
is  owing  to  an  ciinsion  of  blood  from  the  meseraic 
vessels,  which  by  its  stagnaf'ui  and  corruption  assumes 
that  strange  appearance.  The  disease,  he  says,  fre- 
quenMy  iuUows  hiemorrhagy  ;  and  those  of  a  scorbutic 
liabit  are  most  subject  to  it.  It  is  an  acute  disease, 
and  terminates  soon ;  yet  it  is  not  attended  with  any 
great  degree  of  fever.  In  one  of  iJr.  iiome's  patients 
the  crisis  happened  on  the  eightli  day,  by  diarrhoea;  in 
another,  on  the  14th,  by  sweat  and  urine  ;  and  a  third 
had  no  evident  critical  evacuauon. 

In  this  disease,  bio  ;d  is  ciiused  into  the  intestines  from 
the  vena  portarum,  or  meseraic  veins ;  or  into  the  sto- 
mach from  the  vasa  brevia,  or  vena  portarum,  in  ge- 
neral proceeding  fioin  a  diseased  fi»er.  It  is  seldom 
idiophatic,  or  to  be  considered  as  a  case  of  active 
ha^morrhag}  ;  but  arises  most  frrquently  fi'om  obstruc- 
tions of  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera  pressing  on  tlie 
blood-vessels  mentioned  above;  suppression  of  accus- 
tomed hcEmorrhoidal  discharges,  or  scurw,  or  other 
putrid  diseases.  If  it  is  attended  with  evident  marks 
of  plethora,  and  other  symptoms  of  active  haemorr- 
hagy,  bleeding  will  be  necessary,  with  all  the  other 
means,  except  strong  intern.i!  as  ringen's.  The  blood 
must  also  be  evacuated  from  the  intestines,  by  gentle 
laxatives,  or  by  mild  clysters.  The  putrefaction  of 
the  blood,  collected  in  the  intestines,  must  also  be 
prevented  ;  for  which  purpose  the  following  will  be 
proper,  if  given  at  intervals,  between  the  laxative 
medicines. 

R  jVIuc.  gum.  arab.  5iij. 
Aq.  parte  5! v. 
Acid,  vitriol,  dil.  gtt.  c. 
Syr.  afthceffi  5j. 
Til.  f.  mist.  capt.  cochl.  ij.  Stia  quaque  hora. 

Cold  bathing  of  the  lower  extremities  may  be  very- 
useful,  and  bai  k  with  preparations  of  iron.  The  diet 
should  be  cooling  and  antiseptic  ;  and  port  wine  and 
water,  acididated,  or  old  hock  and  water,  will  be  very 
proper  drink. 
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If  it  arises  from  suppressed  customary  cyacuatlons, 
these  must  be  restored  ;  if  from  visceral  obstructions, 
tlicir  removal  must  be  attciupled  by  the  means  pointed 
out  under  their  proper  heads.  It  it  be  au  attendant 
on  scurvy,  or  other  putrid  disease,  the  general  putrid 
diathesis  is  to  be  corrected  by  the  proper  remedies, 
and  in  all  these  cases  the  discharge  of  the  blood  from 
the  intestines,  as  has  beeu  said,  must  be  promoted  by 
gentle  laxatives. 

Dr.  Home  observes,  that  bleeding  is  always  neces- 
sary where  the  pulse  can  bear  it;  nor  are  we  to  be 
deterred  from  it  by  a  little  weakness  of  the  pulse, 
more  than  in  the  enteritis.  Emetics  are  hurtful,  but 
purgatives  arc  useful.  But  the  most  powerful  medicine 
for  checking  the  hseraorrhagy  is  the  vitriolic  acid : 
and,  that  this  might  be  given  in  greater  quantity,  he 
mixed  it  with  mucilage  of  gum-arabic  ;  by  which  means 
he  was  enabled  to  give  double  the  quantity  he  could 
otherwise  have  done.  The  cold  bath  was  tried  in  one 
instance,  but  he  could  not  determine  whether  it  was 
«f  any  service  or  not.  The  cure  was  completed  by 
exercise  and  tiie  bark. 

MELALEUCA  LEUCADE'iVDRON  ;  the  syste- 
matic  name  of  the  plant  which  afi'ords  the  cajeput  oil. 
Sec  Cajeput  oil. 

':aiELAMP0'DIUM5  dasXa/XTroltoy,  from  Melampus, 
the  shepherd  who  first  used  it)  ;  black  hellebore.  See 

Hei.LEBORUs  NIGER. 

MELANCIIO'LIA,  ( jM,£Aay%oA(a,  from  ij^eXcc;, 
black,  and  x'-^^-Vi  ^^^'^  >  because  the  ancients  supposed 
that  it  proceeded  from  a  redundance  of  black  bile), 
melancholy  madness;  a  disease  in  the  class  neuroses, 
and  order  vesanice,  of  Culien.  It  is  characterized  by 
erroneous  judgment,  but  not  merely  respecting  health, 
from  imaginary  perceptions  or  recollection  influencing 
the  conduct,  and  depressing  the  mind  with  ill-grounded 
fears  ;  not  combined  with  either  pyrexia  or  comatose 
affections  ;  often  appearing  without  dyspepsia,  yet  at- 
tended with  costiveness,  chietiy  in  persons  of  rigid 
.fibre  and  torpid  insensibility.    See  Mania. 

MELANOPI'PER,  {u,eAci.vr>vjn:Bpi;,  from  jasAaf, 
Hack,  and  ir/Tffi^sjj-.  peppt'/'J,  black  pepper.   See  Piper 

ME'LAS,  (from  the  Gr.  ^,£Aa;,  black),  called  also 
Vitiligo  nigra,  Morphai  nigra,  and  Lepra  maculosa 
tiigru;  a  disease  of  the  skin,  appearing  in  black  or 
brown  spots,  which  very  frequently  penetrate  deep, 
even  to  the  bone,  yet  do  not  give  any  pain  or  unea- 
siness. It  is  a  disease  very  frequent  in,  and  endemial 
to,  Arabia,  where  it  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
a  })eculiar  miasma. 

Ml'^EA'SMA.  (jo(,£Aaf/xo;,  from  fj.s^.cc^,  black),  or 
Melasmus  ;  a  disease  that  appears  not  unfrequently 
upon  the  tibia  of  aged  persons,  in  the  form  of  a  livid 
sj.'ot,  which,  in  a  short  time,  degenerates  into  a  very 
foul  ulcer. 

MELIFG'LIUM,  (from  otj7/<?,  a  thousand,  and/o- 
litim,  &  leaf,  so  named  from  its  numerous  leaves). 
See  Memss A. 

MEI-.1''C Ellis,  (asAixry/sj;,  from  M,eA(,  honey,  and 
,  jtffoj,  icux),  an  -encysted  tumor,  whose  contents  rc- 
;  scuible  honey,  or  soft  wax,  in  coasistcnce  and  appear- 


ance. Tumors  of  this  kind  are  easily  distinguished 
from  all  others,  as  having  neither  heat,  pain,  nor  pul- 
sation, such  as  is  observed  in  those  which  incline  to 
suppurate  ;  and  they  arc  distinguished  from  each  other, 
before  they  are  laid  open,  by  fluctuation  being  readily- 
perceired  in  the  meliceris.  The  atheroma,  which  is 
sometimes  taken  for  it,  is  soft  and  compressible,  but 
has  na  fluctuation ;  while  the  steatoma  is  commonly- 
firm,  and  rolls  under  the  skin.  But  these  rules  are  li- 
able to  considerable  exceptions.  The  meliceris  and 
atheroma  are  most  commonly  found  upon  the  head, 
and  the  steatoma  upon  the  other  parts  of  the  body  ; 
while  ganglions  are  situated  over  the  tendons  of  the 
muscles.  This  tumor  must  be  either  extirpated  en-' 
tirely,  or  laid  open  so  as  to  dispose  the  cyst  to  slough 
off  or  granulate.  If  the  matter  be  fluid,  we  may  eva- 
cuate  it  by  an  opening  made  with  a  lancet,  or  by 
means  of  a  setou  ;  but  as  the  matter  is  apt  to  collect 
again,  it  is  better  to  remove  the  sac  entirely.  If  large 
vessels  or  nerves  prevent  this  from  being  done,  then  it 
is  to  be  laid  freely  open  and  exposed  to  the  air,  so 
that  the  bag  may  granulate,  or  be  thrown  off.  When 
the  tumor  is  to  be  extirpated,  a  longitudinal  incision  is 
to  be  made  through  the  integuments;  after  which  the 
whole  may  be  frequently  removed  by  the  point  of  the 
finger,  or  by  the  end  of  a  spatula,"  replacing  the  inte- 
guments with  a  view  to  heal  by  the  first  intention.  In 
every  pendulous  tumor  of  this  kind,  with  a  narrow- 
neck,  we  ought  to  divide  the  teguments  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tumor  in  an  oval  form,  so  that  the  wound 
may  be  afterwards  properly  covered  with  the  remain, 
ing  integuments.  After  the  tumor  is  removed,  the  skiu 
is  to  be  replaced  over  the  wound,  and  fixed  with  adhe- 
sive straps,  covering  it  with  a  pledget  of  cerate,  and 
small  compress  of  linen,  with  a  bandage  above  all,  to 
make  a  gentle  pressure  on  the  parts. 

MELl'LOT.    See  Melilotus. 

MELILO'TUS,  (jj.sXiXujto;,  from  /xsAj,  honey,  and 
K'Mtog,.  the  lotus ;  so  called  from  its  smell,  being  like 
that  of  honey),  also  named  Lotus  ^Ivestris,  and  Tri- 
fGlium  oiloratum ;  melilot. '  This  plant  is  the  Trifo- 
lium  melilotus  officinalis  of  Linnaeus.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed resolvent,  emollient,  and  anodyne,  and  to  par- 
ticipate of  the  virtues  of  chamomile.  Its  taste  is  un- 
pleasant, subacrid,  subsaline,  but  not  bitter.  When 
fresh  it  has  scarcely  any  smell,  but  in  drj^ing,  it  ac- 
quires a  pretty  strong  one  of  the  aromatic  kind,  yet 
not  agreeable.  Its  principal  use  has  been  as  an  in- 
gredient in  glysters,  fomentations,  and  other  external 
applications,  but  it  is  now  wholly  neglected. 

MELt'S^A,  (from  i^sXicrcra,  a  bee,  because  bees 
gather  honey  from  it),  called  by  the  various  names  of 
Citraga,  Citrario,  Mebjssophijllum,  Mclifolium,  Me- 
ntis, Ccdroiiella,  Apiustruin,  and  Melissa  citrina, 
balm  ;  the  Melissa  officinalis  of  Linnceus.  It  is  a  na- 
tive  of  the  soutliern  parts  of  Europe,  but  very  common 
in  our  gardens.  In  its  recent  siate  it  has  a  roiighish 
aromatic  taste,  and  a  pleasant  smell  of  the  lemon  kind. 
It  was  formerly  much  esteemed  as  a  medicine  in  ner- 
vous diseases,  and  very  generally  recommended  in  me- 
lancholic and  hypochondriacal  affections ;  but  in  mo- 
xlcrn  practice  it  is  only  employed  in  the  form  of  tea, 
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as  a  grateful  diluent  drink  in  ferers,  &c.  and  in  this  way 
it  is  very  useful. 

MELFSSA  CALAMINTHA;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  field  catmint.    See  Calamintiia. 

MELl'SSA  CITRFNA.    See  Melissa. 

MELFSSA  GRANDIFLO'UA;  the  systematic 
name  of  mountain  calaraint.  See  Calamintiia  mag- 
no  FLORE. 

MELFSSA  OFFICINALIS;  the  systematic  name 
of  balm.    See  Melissa. 

MELFSSA  TU'RCICA.    See  Moldavica. 

MELI'TIS  MELI'SSOPHYLLUiM;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  mountain-balm.    See  Melyssophyllum. 

ME'LO,  (from  the  Gr.  /jisKov,  an  apple,  which  it  re- 
sembles in  shape) ;  the  common  or  musk  melon  :  Cu- 
cumis  7nelo,  Linn.  This  fruit,  when  ripe,  has  a  deli- 
cious refrigerating  taste,  but  must  be  eaten  mode- 
rately, with  pepper  or  some  other  aromatic,  as  all 
fruits  of  this  class  are  obnoxious  to  the  stomach,  and 
liable  to  produce  spasms  and  colic.  The  seeds  possess 
mucilaginous  qualities. 

Of  the  properties  of  this  fruit.  Dr.  Cullen  says, 
"  The  melon  in  its  ripe  state,  discovers  some  sweet- 
ness, and  may  therefore  be  more  nourishing.  On  the 
same  account,  however,  it  comes  nearer  to  the  quali- 
ties of  the  fermentable  fnictus  acido-duict's  ;  and  as  at 
the  same  time,  from  the  firmness  of  it*  texture,  it  may 
often  show  the  effect  of  too  great  acescency,  moderation 
is  necessary  in  its  use,  ei>pecial!y  by  dyspeptic  persons; 
and  I  think  it  is  commonly  rendered  safer  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sugar  and  aromatics.  Some  writers  have  men- 
tioned its  diuretic  effects  ;  but  1  cannot  find  these, 
from  the  melon,  to  be  more  than  from  other  aqueous 
food.  If  Saiictorius  found  melons  ^o  diminish  perspi- 
ration, they  miglit  thereby  indeed  increase  urine,  as 
he  also  observed;  but  all  this  I  wouid  impute  to  their 
refrigerant  rather  than  to  their  ditec'ly  diuretic  pow- 
ers. I  have  found  no  evidence  of  melons  stimulating 
the  kidneys  ;  and  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Arbuthnst 
of  their  causing  b'oody  urine,  is  a  single  fact,  and  seems 
to  be  extravagant." 

ME'LOE  VE^iICATORIUS  ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  Spanish  fly.    See  Cantuarides. 

MELON.COMMOlV.    See  Melo. 

MELON-MUSK.    See  Melo. 

MELON.WATER.    Sec  Citkullds. 

MELO'TUaiA  i^E'NDULA  ;  the  systematic  name 
-«f  the  small  creeping  cucumber  plant.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  West  Indies  pickle  the  berries  of  this  plant, 
and  eat  the;:),  a<;  we  do  capers,  with  animal  food. 

MELYSSOPHY'LLUM,  (//^sXica-o^uAAov,  from  fj^s- 
Ai<r£ra,  balm,  and  <^v\\ov,  a  le/ifj,  the  mountain-balm 
or  nettle  ;  Meli/is  mchjssophyllum,  Linn.  This  ele- 
gant plant  is  seldom  used  in  the  present  practice.  It 
has  been  thought  of  service  in  uterine  obstructions  and 
calculous  diseases. 

MEMBRA^NA,  a  membrane;  a  thin  expanded 
substance,  composed  of  cellular  texture,  whose  elastic 
fibres  are  so  arranged  and  woven  together,  as  to  allow 
of  great  pliability.  The  membranes  of  the  body  are 
various,  as  the  skin,  peritoneum,  pleura,  dura  mater, 
eeliular  membrane,  &c. 


MEMBRA'NA  HYALOIDE''A,  or  Memhrana 
arachnoidca ;  the  transparent  membrane  which  in- 
cludes the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye. 

MEMRBA\NA  PUP1LLA''RIS  ;  a  very  delicate 
membrane,  of  a  thin  vascular  texture,  and  an  ash  co- 
lour, arising';  from  the  internal  margin  of  the  iris,  and 
totally  covering  the  pupil  in  a  foetus  of  six  months. 

BmMBRA'iVA  RUYSCHIA'NA.  The  celebrated 
anatomist,  Ruysch,  discovered  that  the  choroid  mem. 
brane  of  the  eye  was  compofed  of  two  laminae.  He 
gave  his  own  name  to  the  iuternal  lamina,  leaving  the 
old  name  of  choroides  to  the  external. 

MEMBRA'NA  TVAiPANI,  a. membrane  that  co- 
vers the  cavity  of  the  tj  inpanum,  and  separates  it  from 
the  meatus  auditorius  externus.  It  is  of  an  oval  form, 
convex  below  the  middle,  towards  the  hollow  of  the 
tympanum,  and  concave  towards  the  meatus  audito- 
rius ;  convex  above  the  middle  towards  the  meatus, 
and  concave  towards  the  hollow  of  the  tympanum. 
According  to  the  observations  of  anatomists,  it  consists 
of  six  laminae  ;  the  first  and  most  external  is  a  produc- 
tion of  the  epidermis ;  the  second  is  a  production  of 
the  skin  lining  the  auditory  passage  ;  the  third  is  cel- 
lular membrane,  in  which  the  vessels  form  an  elegant 
net-work  ;  the  fourth  is  shining,  thin,  and  transpa- 
rent, arising  from  the  periosteum  of  the  meatus  ;  the 
fifth  is  cellular  membrane,  with  a  plexus  of  vessels  like 
the  third  ;  and  the  sixth  lamina,  Avhich  is  the  innermost, 
comes  from  the  periosteum  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympa- 
num. Thi<  membrane,  thus  composed  of  several  la- 
minae, has  lately  been  discovered  to  possess  muscular 
fibres.    See  Ear. 

MEMBRANALO'GIA,  (from  memhrana,  a  mem- 
brane, and  Xoyo^,  a  discourse)  ;  membranology,  or 
the  doctrine  of  the  common  integuments  and  mem- 
branes of  the  body. 

MEMBRANATUS,  a  term  applied  to  the  stalk  of 
a  plant ;  and  signifying  that  it  is  covered  with  a  thick 
membrane. 

MEMBRANOUS,  in  botany,  a  term  applied  to  the 
leaves  which  have  no  distinguishable  pulp  bctweea 
their  surfaces. 

MENAGOGUF.S,  See  Emmenagogues. 
•  MENECRATES,  a  phj^sician  of  Syracuse,  wh» 
flourished  about  360  B.  C.  famous  for  his  skill  in  his 
profession,  but  much  more  for  his  vanity.  He  would 
always  be  followed  by  some  of  the  patients  he  had 
cured,  and  with  whom  he  previously  stipulated  that 
they  should  follow  him  wherever  he  went.  One  ap- 
peared with  the  attributes  of  Hercules,  another  with 
those  of  Apollo,  and  others  again  with  those  of  Mer- 
cury or  yEsculapius  ;  while  he,  clad  in  a  purple  robe, 
with  a  golden  crown  on  his  head  and  a  sceptre  in  his 
hand,  presented  himself,  to  the  admiration  of  the  pub- 
lic, under  the  name  of  Jupiter^  and  travelled  through 
different  countries  escorted  by  these  counterfeit  deities. 
He  once  ViTote  the  following  letter  to  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedon  :  "  Menecrates-Jupiter  to  Philip,  greeting. 
Thou  reigncst  in  Macedonia,  and  I  in  medicine  :  thoa 
give^t  death  to  tho?e  who  are  in  good  health,  I  restore 
life  to  the  sick  :  thy  guard  is  composed  of  JMacedoni- 
ans ;  the  gods  themselves  constitute  mine."   Philip  an- 
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swercd.  him  in  a  word,  that  he  wished  him  rc?tored  to 
reason.  Learning  some  time  after  that  he  was  in  Ma- 
c:!don,  Philip  sent  for  him,  and  invited  him  to  an  en- 
ter.'ainraeiit.  Mcaecrates  and  his  companions  were 
placed  oh  rich  and  lofty  couches  ;  bs'Tore  which  was  an 
allar,  cohered  with  the  first  fruits  of  the  harvest ;  and 
whilst  an  excellent  repast  was  served  up  to  the  other 
guests,  perfumes  and  libations  only  were  offered  to 
tliese  new  gods,  who,  unable  to  endure  the  affront, 
hastily  left  the  palace,  in  which  they  never  more  made 
their  appearance. 

ME'NINX,  (fMuyir/^,  from  fj^sYjUj,  to  remaiii)^  a 
Greek  term  denoimg  (he  membranes  enveloping  the 
brain.  See  Dura  MAXEiiand  Pia  mater. 
ME'NLX^X  DURA.  See  Doua  MATER. 
MENISPE'RMUM  COCCULUS,  the  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  whose  berries  are  well  known  by 
the  name  of  Cocculus  Indies^  Indian  berries,  or  Indian 
cockles.  Whilst  green,  these  berries  arc  used  to  catch 
fish,  which  they  have  the  power  of  intoxicating  and 
killing.  In  the  same  manner  tliey  catch  birds,  making 
the  berry  into  a  pa^te,  forming  it  into  small  round 
masses,  and  putting  these  in  places  where  they  fre- 
quent. The  dried  berries,  prepared  in  the  same  man- 
ner, are  used  to  intoxicate  fish  in  this  country. 

MExNINGO^PHYLAX,  (ij,r,yiyyo(pv\a^,  from  f^ij- 
viy^  a  membrane,  and  ipuAacrcw,  to  guard);  an  in- 
strument used  in  wounds  of  the  head,  largely  described 
Ly  Celsus,  but  more  accurately,  with  its  use,  by  ScuU 
tetus,  Arm.  Chirurg.  part  i.  tab.  2.  fig.  10.  Gor- 
rasus  takes  notice  of  somewhat  like  it  under  the  name 
Vecti^,  the  same  as  the  Mochlion  of  the  (J  reeks. 

MEN0RRHA''GIA,  (/xsvo^fayia,  from /xr^vsw,  the 
menses,  and  oyjyvv[jii,  to  break  out )  ;  an  immoderate 
flow  of  the  menses.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
pyrexia,  and  order  ^«'?«orr/jf/^/a  of  Cullen.  The  spe- 
cies are,  1.  Menorrhagia  rubra,  proper;  from  wo- 
men neither  with  child  nor  in  childbirth.  2.  Menor- 
hagia  abortus.  See  Aboutio.  3.  Monorrhagia  lo'chi- 
alis.  See  Lochia.  4.  Menorrhagia  vitiorum,  from 
some  local  disease,  5.  Menorrhagia  alba,  serous ; 
the  fluor  albus.  See  Leucorrhoea.  6.  Menorrhagia 
nabothi ;  serous,  in  pregnant  women.  See  Preg- 
nancy. 

The  quantity  of  the  menstrual  flux  is  different  in 
different  women,  and  likewise  in  the  same  woman  at 
different  times.  An  unusual  quantity  therefore  is  not 
always  to  be  considered  as  morbid:  but  when  a  large 
flow  of  the  rcensvs  has  been  preceded  by  head-acii, 
giddiness,  or  dyspa-na;  has  been  ushered  in  by  a 
cold  stage,  and  is  attended  with  much  pain  of  the  back 
and  loin-,  with  a  frequent  pulse,  heat  and  thirst ;  it 
may  then  be  considered  as  preternaturally  morbid: 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  face  becomes  i)a.le,  the 
pulse  weak,  an  uni^sual  debility  is  felt  in  exercise,  and 
the  breathing  hurried  by  little  labour  ;  when  the  back 
becomes  pained  from  any  continuance  in  an  erect  pos- 
.  tare,  when  the  exiromiiies  become  frequently  cold,  and 
when  at  night  the  feet  appear ith  oedematous  swel- 
ling ;  from  all  these  symptoms  we  may  conclude,  that 
the  How  of  the  measQs  has  been  immoderate,  and  has 
already  induced  a  dangerous  state  of  debility.  The 


dcbilityj  indeed  in  this  case,  often  appears  also  by  the 
affections  of  the  stomach,  an  anorexia,  and  other 
symptoms  of  dyspepsia  :  by  a  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
and  frequent  faiiitings  ;  by  a  weakness  of  mind,  liable 
to  strong  emotions  from  slight  causes,  especially  those 
presented  by  surprise.  A  large  tiow  of  the  menses,  at. 
tended  with  barrenness  in  married  women,  may  gene- 
rally be  considered  as  preternatural  and  morbid.  Ge- 
nerally, also,  that  llc~w  of  the  menses  may  be  consi- 
dered as  immoderate,  whicli  is  preceded  and  followed 
by  a  leucorrhoea. 

The  proximate  cause  of  the  menorrhagia  is  either  the 
effort  of  the  uterine  vessels  preternaturally  increased, 
or  a  preternatural  la'city  of  the  extremities  of  the  ute- 
rine arteries. — The  remote  causes  may  be,  1.  Those 
which  increase  the  plethoric  state  of  the  uterine  ves- 
sels ;  as  a  full  and  nourishing  diet,  much  strong  liquor, 
and  frequent  intoxications.  2.  Those  which  determine 
the  blood  more  copiously  and  forcibly  into  the  uterine 
vessels  ;  as  violent  strainings  of  the  whole  body  ;  vio- 
lent shocks  from  falls  ;  strokes  or  contusions  on  the 
lower  belly;  violent  exercise,  particularly  dancing  ; 
and  violent  passions  of  the  mind.  3-  Those  which 
particularly  irritate  the  vessels  of  the  uterus  :  as  excess  . 
in  venery ;  the  exercise  of  venery  in  the  time  of  men- 
struatiou ;  a  costive  habit,  giviusr  occasion  to  violent 
straining  at  stool  ;  and  cold  applied  to  the  feet.  4. 
Those  which  have  forcibly  overstrained  the  extremi-  i 
ties  of  the  uterine  vessels  ;  as  frequent  abortions,  fre- 
quent child-bearing  without  nursing,  and  difficult  or 
tedious  labours.  Or,  lastly,  those  which  induce  a  ge- 
neral laxity  ;  as  living  much  in  warm  chambers,  and 
drinking  much  of  warm  enervating  liquors,  such  as  tea, 
coffee,  &c. 

The  treafment  and  cure  of  the  menorrhagia,  mnstbe 
different  according  to  the  dilferont  causes  of  the  disease. 
The  means  employed,  however,  are  chietiy  used  with 
one  or  two  intentions ;  either  with  the  view  of  restrain- 
ing the  discharge  when  present,  or  of  preventing  the 
return  ol  an  axcessive  discharge  at  the  succeeding  pe- 
riod. The  first  is  chiclly  to  be  accomplished  by  em. 
ploying  such  remedies  as  diminish  the  force  occasioning 
the  discharge  of  blood,  or  as  augment  the  resistance  to 
its  passage  though  the  vessels  by  which  it  is  to  be  dis- 
charged. The  last  is  in  some  degree  to  be  obtained  by 
avoiding  causes  which  either  increase  the  general  im- 
petus of  the  blood,  or  tlic  impetus  at  the  uterus  in  par- 
ticular; but  principally  by  giving  additional  vigour  to 
the  uterine  vessels. 

In  all  cases,  (he  lirst  atteniion  ought  to  be  given  to 
avoiding  the  remote  causes,  whenever  that  can  be  done; 
and  by  such  attention,  the  disease  ma}'  be  ofien  entirely 
cured.  W  hen  the  remote  causes  cannot  be  avoided, 
or  when  the  avoiding  them  has  been  neglected,  and  a 
copious  menstruation  has  come  on,  it  should  be  mode- 
rated  as  much  as  possijjle,  by  abstaining  from  all  exer- 
cise at  the  coming  on,  or  during  the  coi\;inuance,  of  the 
menstruation  ;  by  avoiding  even  an  erect  posture  as 
much  as  possible,  by  shunning  external  heat,  and  of 
course  Avarm  chambers  and  soft  beds  ;  by  using  a  light 
and  cool  diet;  by  taking  cold  drink,  at  least  as  far  as 
former  habits  will  allow  ;  by  avoiding  venery ;  by  ob- 
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T?iating  costiveness,  or  removing  it  by  laxatives  which 
give  little  stimulus. — The  sex  are  commonly  negligent, 
either  in  avoiding  the  remote  causes,  or  in  moderating 
the  first  beginnings  of  this  disease.  It  is  by  such  neg- 
lect that  it  so  frequcnlly  becomes  violent  and  of  dith- 
cult  cure  ;  and  the  frequent  repetition  of  a  copious 
-menstruation  may  be  considered  as  a  cause  of  great 
laxity  in  the  extreme  vessels  of  the  uterus. 

When  the  coming  on  of  the  menstruaiion  has  been 
preceded  by  some  disorder  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
and  is  accompanied  with  pains  in  the,  back,  somewiiat 
like  parturient  pains,  with  febrile  symptoms,  and  when 
at  the  same  time  the  tiow  seems  to  be  copious,  a  bleed- 
ing at  the  arm  may  be  proper,  but  is  not  often  neces- 
sary; and  it  will  in  most  cases  be  sufficient  to  employ, 
with  great  attention  and  diligence,  those  means  already 
mentioned  for  moderating  the  discharge. 

When  the  immoderate  liow  of  the  menses  shall  seem 
to  be  owing  lo  a  laxity  of  the  vessels  of  the  uterus,  as 
may  be  concluded  from  the  general  dcbiliiyand  laxity 
of  the  woman's  habit ;  frojn  the  remote  causes  that  have 
occasioned  the  disease  ;  from  the  absence  of  the  symp- 
toms which  denote  inci  east  d  action  in  the  vessels  of  the 
uterus;  from  the  frequLnt  recurrence  of  the  disease; 
and  particularly  from  this,  tlsat  t'ae  female  ia  the  inter- 
vals of  menstruation  is  liable  to  a  leucorrhoea  :'  in  such 
a  case,  the  disease  is  to  be  treated  not  only  by  employ- 
ing all  the  means  above  mentioned  for  moderating  the 
haimorrhagy,  but  also  by  avoiding  ail  irritaiion,  every 
irritation  having  a  greater  effect  in  proportion  as  the 
vessels  are  more  lax  and  yielding.  If,  in  such  a  case 
of  laxity,  it  shall  appear  that  some  degree  of  irritation 
concurs,  opiates  may  be  employed  to  moderate  the 
discharge;  but  in  using  these  much  caution  is  requisite. 
If,  notwiihhtanding  these  measures  have  been  taken, 
the  discharge  shall  prove  very  large^  astringents  both 
external  and  internal  may  be  employed.  In  such  cases, 
Dr.  Cullen  a^ks,  may  not  small  doses  of  emetics  be  of 
service  ? 

When  the  monorrhagia  depends  upon  a  laxity  of 
the  uterine  vessels,  it  will  be  proper,  in  the  intervals 
-of  menstruation,  to  employ  tonic  remedies  ;  as  cold 
bathiog  and  chalybeatis.  The  exercise  of  gestation 
also  may  be  very  useful,  both  for  strengthening  the 
whole  system,  and  for  taking  off  the  determination  of 
the  blood  to  the  in:ernal  parts. 

These  remedies  may  be  employed  in  all  cases  of  me- 
norrhagia,  from  what-  ver  causes  it  may  have  pro- 
ceeded: if  it  shall  li  svo  already  induced  a  considerable 
degret-  of  dobiliiy  i-\  the  body. 

ME'NSi:S,  (fVom  itiensh^  a  month)  :  called  also  ca- 
tamcnia.  menrtrua,  &c.  the  peri  .dical  di'ciiarges  of 
blood  from  the  uterus,  vagiiia,  or  both,  which  take 
place  in  females  from  about  the  age  of  fourteen  to  about 
fifty.  In  warm  ciim.itcs  tht  so  appear  as  early  as  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age ;  bu(,  witli  us,  not  till  ai'ier  twenty 
in  some  insta«:ces,  (hou_i4,h  vsualiy  at  the  ages  of  thir- 
teen or  foil rt  en.  The  q  can  itj  evacuated  is  supposed 
to  be  from  about  fuur  to  t-.n  ounces  ;  but  in  this  there 
is  no  certtinfy.  In  some  '.vomcn  this  discharge  conti- 
nues to  flow  for  two  day>:,  o  he.s  have  it  three  or  four, 
perhaps  a  week.    In  warm  climates  the  quantity 


discharged  may  be  from  two  to  twenty-four  ounces. 
On  their  first  eruption  the  quantity  of  the  meuEes  is 
small;  but  in  women  arrived  tomuturity  it  is  more  con- 
siderable. The  more  lax  the  system  in  gi  nera!  is,  the 
larger  is  the  discharge,  other  circums:ances  being  fa- 
vourable. Lean  women,  and  those  who  are  plethoric, 
evacuate  more  than  such  as  are  fat  and  of  a  colder  tem- 
perament; and  those  who  lead  luxurious  and  idle  lives 
have  a  larger  quantity  than  those  who  use  much  exer- 
cise and  live  on  a  spare  diet.  Usually,  the  sooner  the 
menses  appear  the  sooner  they  disappear.  They  mostly 
continue,  in  this  country,  to  return  till  the  fortieth,  the 
forty-eighth,  or  som.etimes  the  fiftieth  year. 

The  menses  flow  chiefly  from  the  vessels  of  the  ute- 
rus, but  sometimes  from  the  vagina.  Some  women  have 
the  flux  by  other  passages,  manifested  by  periodical 
vomiting,  coughing  of  blood  from  the  lungs,  bleeding 
frem  the  haemorrhoidal  veins,  nose,  &c.  but  when  the 
menstrual  blood  passes  by  these  preternatural  passages, 
it  generally  indicates  dis:ease. 

The  menses  form  one  of  the  most  difficult  phonomena 
in  the  human  economy  ;  and  many  unsuccessful  endea- 
vours have  been  made  to  account  for  them  in  a  satis- 
factory maah«r.  Some  have  supposed  it  arose  from  the 
inlluence  of  the  moon,  and  some  attributed  it  to  a  fer- 
mentation. With  much  more  appearance  of  reason, 
I  reind  and  Haller  contend,  that  this  discharge  is  from 
a  plethora,  and  they  support  this  opinion  by  anatomi- 
cal remarks,  Boerhaave  also  joins  them,  with  many- 
other  physicians  of  eminence;  though  others  consider 
menstruation  only  as  a  law  of  the  animal  economy,  and 
do  not  pretend  to  account  for  it  any  further. 

The  latest  opinion  respecting  the  cause  of  the  menses 
is,  that  ihc'}j  depend  upon  a  topic(d  congeation.  Dr.  Cul- 
lon  adopts  this,  and  in  his  lectures  observes,  that  "  the 
growth  of  the  body  depends  upon  the  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  fluids  giviflg  occasion  to  the  distention  of 
the  vessels,  and  thus  producing  the  gradual  evolution 
and  full  growth  of  the  whole  system.  This  evolution 
does  not  happen  equally  in  every  part  of  the  body  at 
the  same  time,  but  successively,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent size  and  density  of  the  several  vessels  determined 
by  the  original  stamina.  Thus  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body  iirst  acquire  their  nalural  size,  and  then  the  lower 
extremities.  By  the  same  constitution  it  seerns  to  be 
determined,  that  the  uterus  of  the  human  species  should 
not  be  considerably"evolvcd  till  the  rest  of  the  body  is 
nearly  arrived  at  its  fuH  bulk.  'But  .as  the  vessels  of 
every  part,  by  their  distention  and  growth,  increase  in 
density,  and  give  thereby  more  resistance  to  their  fur. 
ther  growth,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  same  resistance, 
they  determine  the  blood  in  greater  quantity  in  the 
parts  not  yet  equally  evolved.  By  this  means  the  whole 
of  ^he  system  must  ije  successively  evolved,  till  every 
part  is  brou;,irt  to  tha;  di  gree  of  distention  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  biiiig  th(.m  to  a  balance  with  respect  to 
density  and  resistance  with  one  another.  Upon  these' 
principles  there  will  be  a  period  in  the  grow  (h  of  the 
body,  w  hence  the  vessels  ol  the  uterus  will  be  distended 
till  they  are  in  balance  with  the  rest  of  the  system ; 
and  their  constitution  may  be  such,  that  their  drsten- 
tion  may  proceed  so  far  as  to  open  their  extremities. 
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termitiating  in  tlie  caTity  of  the  uterus,  so  as  to  pour 
out  blood  there;  or  it  may  happen,  that  a  certain  de- 
gree  of  distention  may  be  sufficient  to  irritate  and  in- 
crease the  aciion  of  the  vessels,  and  thereby  fo  produce 
an  hcemorrhagic  effort,  which  may  force  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  vessels  with  the  same  effect  of  pouring  out 
blood.    In  either  way,  he  accounts  for  the  first  appear- 
ance of  a  flow  of  blood  from  the  uterus  in  women.  In 
order  to  this,  he  does  not  suppose  any  more  of  a  ge- 
neral plethora  in  the  system  than  what  is  constantly 
necessary  to  the  successive  evolution  of  the  several  parts 
of  it;  and  he  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
evolution  of  each  particular  part  must  especially  depend 
upon  the  plethora,  or  increased  congestion,  in  its  pro- 
per vessel?.  Thus  he  supposes  it  happens  with  respect  to 
the  uterus  :  but  as  its  plethoric  state,  he  observes,  pro- 
duces an  evacuation  of  blood  from  its  vessels,  tiiis  eva- 
cuation must  empty  these  vessels  more  especially,  and 
put  them  again  into  a  relaxed  state  with  respect  to  the 
rest  of  the  system.    This  emptied  and  relaxed  state  of 
the  vessels  of  the  uterus  will  give  occasion  to  a  hew 
congestion  of  blood  in  them,  till  they  are  again  brought 
to  that  degree  of  distention  that  may  either  force  their 
extremities,  or  produce  a  new  hemorrhagic  effort  that 
may  have  the  same  effect.    Thus,  an  evacuation  of  the 
blood  from  the  uterus  being  once  begun,  by  the  causes 
beloie  mentioned,  it  must,  by  the  operation  of  the 
same  causes,  return  after  a  certain  period,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  till  particular  circumstances  occasion  a 
considerable  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  uterus. 
What  determines  the  periods  of  these  returns  to  be 
nearly  in  the  space  of  a  month  he  cannot  exactly  ex- 
plain, but  supposes  it  to  depend  upon  a  certain  balance 
between  the  vessels  of  the  uterus  and  those  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  body.    This  must  determine  the  first  pe- 
riods :  and  when  it  does  so,  it  can  be  understood  that 
a  considerable  increase  or  diminution  of  the  quantity 
«f  the  blood  in  the  whole  system  will  have  but  little 
effect  in  increasing  or  diminishing  tbe  quantity  distri- 
buted to  the  uterus.    It  may  also  be  further  observed, 
that  when  the  evacuation  has  been  repeated  for  some 
time  at  regular  periods,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
power  of  habit,  which  so  readily  takes  place  in  the 
animal  system,  may  have  a  great  share  in  determining 
the  periodical  motions  of  the  uterus  to  be  with  great 
regularity,  though,  in  the  mean  time,  considerable 
changes  may  have  happened  with  respect  to  the  whole 
system." 

Tliere  are  two  critical  periods  in  the  lives  of  females 
which  require  their  particular  attention.  In  order  to 
escape  the  chlorosis,  and  other  similar  diseases,  incident 
to  that  period  of  life  when  the  menses  commence,  they 
should  avoid  indolence  and  inactivity,  and  accustom 
themselves  to  exercise  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Unwholesome  food,  M'ant  of  exercise,  and  strait 
clothes  are  very  injurious.  The  discharge  in  the  begin- 
ning is  seldom  so  instantaneous  as  to  surprise  them  un- 
awares. The  eruption  is  generally  preceded  by  symp- 
toms that  indicate  its  approach  ;  such  as  a  sense  of  heat, 
■weight,  and  dull  pain  in  the  loins ;  distention  and  hard- 
aess  of  the  breasts,  head-ach,  loss  of  appetite,  lassi- 
tude, palcaess  of  tiie  countenance,  and  sometimes  a 


slight  degree  of  fever.  When  these  symptoms  occurj 
every  thing  should  be  carefully  avoided  v^'hich  may  ob- 
struct the  menstrual  flux,  and  all  means  used  to  promote 
it ;  as  sitting  frequently  over  the  steam  of  warm  water, 
drinking  warm  diluting  liquors,  &c.  When  the  menses 
have  begun  to  flow,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  avaid 
every  thing  that  tends  to  obstruct  them ;  such  as  fish, 
and  all  kinds  of  food  that  are  hard  of  digestion,  and 
cold  acid  liquors.  Cold  is  likewise  hurtful  at  this  pe- 
riod;  as  also  anger,  fear,  grief,  and  other  affections  of 
the  mind.  From  whatever  cause  this  flux  is  obstructed, 
except  in  the  state  of  pregnancy,  proper  means  should 
be  used  to  restore  it;  and  if  exercise  in  a  dry,  open,  and 
rather  cool  air,  wholesome  diet,  generous  liquors  in  a 
weak  and  languid  state  of  the  body,  cheerful  company, 
and  amusement  fail,  recourse  must  bc  had  to  nii  dicine. 
— When  obstructions  proceed  from  a  weak  relaxed  state 
of  the  solids,  such  medicines  as  tend  to  promote  diges- 
tion, to  brace  the  solids,  and  strengthen  the  system, 
ought  to  be  used.    See  Chlorosis. 

When  the  menstrual  flux  is  too  great,  the  patient  be- 
comes weak,  the  colour  pale,  the  appetite  and  digestion 
bad,  and  cedematous  swellings  of  the  feet,  dropsies, 
and  consumptions,  often  ensue.  This  frequently  hap. 
pens  to  women  about  the  age  of  forty-five  or  fifty,  and 
is  very  difficult  of  cure.  It  may  proceed  from  a  seden- 
tary  life  ;  a  full  diet,  consisting  chiefly  of  salted,  high- 
seasoned,  or  acrid  food;  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  ; 
excessive  fatigue  ;  relaxation;  a  dissolved  state  of  the 
blood;  violent  passions  of  the  mind,  &c.  In  order  to 
restrain  the  flux,  the  patient  should  be  kept  easy  both 
in  body  and  mind.  If  it  be  very  violent,  she  ought  to 
lie  in  bed  with  her  head  low  ;  to  live  upon  a  cool  and 
slender  diet,  as  veal  or  chicken-broths  with  bread,  and 
to  drink  decoctions  of  nettle-roots  or  the  greater  com- 
frey.  If  these  fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  stronger 
astringents,  &c.    See  Menojiuhagia. 

The  discharge  of  the  menses  is  interrupted  naturally 
during  pregnancy  :  but  this  is  not  always  the  case,  be- 
cause some  have  them  three  months,  some  six  months, 
and  some  during  the  whole  time  of  gestation,  though  in 
less  quantity  than  at  other  times.  The  menses  are 
mostly  interrupted  during  the  time  of  giving  suck, 
though  many  women  have  a  return  about  the  third  or 
fourth  month  after  delivery,  and  almost  all  have  them 
again  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  month.  In  cases  of  ob- 
struction, the  menstrual  blood  has  sometimes  dis- 
charged  itself  by  other  outlets. 

It  usually  happens  that  this  periodical  discharge  ceases 
between  the  age  of  forty  jind  fifty:  and  the  juncture 
in  which  this  takes  place  is  critical  to  the  sex.  How- 
ever, those  who  survive  this  period  without  contracting 
any  chronic  disease,  become  more  healthy  and  vigorous 
than  they  were  before.  About  this  time,  some  are  af- 
flicted with  the  well  known  symptoms  of  plethora, 
heat,  flushings,  restless  nights,  troublesonK!  dreams,  and 
unequal  spirits;  others  arc  attacked  with  inflammations 
of  the  bowels,  or  other  internal  parts  ;  spasmodic  af- 
fections of  various  parts,  stifl'ness  in  the  limbs,  swelled 
ankles,  with  pain  and  inflammation,  the  piles,  and  other 
effects  of  plenitude.  Those  of  full  plethoric  habits,  ac- 
customed to  copious  evacuations,  will  find  great  relief 
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by  bleeding  frequently  in  moderate  qHantitlcJ,  keeping 
the  bowels  lax,  moderating  their  diet,  and  using  snfli- 
cient  exercise  that  is  not  too  healing.  If  an  iniinode. 
rate  lliix  of  the  menses  happens  at  tiiis  period,  itslioiild 
be  ri'Stiained  by  gentle  laxatives,  cooling  medicines, 
rest,  anodynes,  a  sparing  but  not  too  liquid  diet,  ra. 
ther  than  by  very  copious  bleedings  and  astringent';  of 
any  kind.  Dr.  Fothergill  observes,  that  various  pnr- 
galions  of  aloes,  the  old  tinctura  sacra,  pil.  Ruffi, 
elixir  proprietatis,  and  other  compositions  of  this  kind, 
are  by  some  recommended  as  proper  purgatives  to  be 
used  on  the  cessation  of  the  menses.  But  many  incon- 
veniences have  arisen  from  these  heating  medicines,  as 
piles,  strangury,  immoderate  discharges  of  the  menses, 
pains  in  the  loins,  and  other  similar  complaints.  Rhu- 
barb, senna,  magnesia,  sulphur,  castor  oil,  and  such 
like  medicines  of  moderate  activity,  or,  at  the  most, 
small  doses  of  jalap,  maybe  substituted,  and  will  af- 
ford sufiicicnt  variety  to  the  patient. 

When  the  menses  are  about  to  go  off,they  appear  irre- 
gularly both  in  time  and  quantity  ;  once  in  a  fortnight, 
three,  five,  or  six  weeks ;  sometimes  very  sparingly,  at 
Dther  times  in  immoderate  quantities.  Great  losses  of 
this  kind  are  often  prevented  by  taking  away  four  or 
five  ounces  of  blood  a  few  days  after  the  first  menstrual 
suppression.  If  a  patient  has  in  early  life  been  subject 
to  cutaneous  eruptions,  sore  eyes,  glandular  swellings, 
or  other  obvious  marks  of  morbid  humours  subsisting 
in  the  constitution,  and  all  of  which  may  have  disap- 
peared about  the  time  the  menses  became  regular,  an 
issue  is  an  advisable  drain,  and  may  prevent  many  in- 
conveniences. If  at  this  time  ulcerous  sores  break  out 
al  out  the  ankles,  or  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  they 
ought  to  be  continued  open,  or  artificial  drains  substi- 
tuted in  their  stead  :  for  those  who  will  have  them  dried 
up  are  soon  after  carried  off  by  acute  diseases,  or  fall 
into  those  of  a  chronic  nature. 

MENSTRUATION,  the  periodical  discharge  of 
blood  from  the  uterus  of  healthy  women  who  are 
not  pregnant,  or  who  do  not  give  suck.  See  Men- 
ses. It  is  said  that  some  women  never  menstruate ; 
som.e  menstruate  while  they  continue  to  give  suck  ; 
and  others  arc:  said  to  menstruate  during  pregnancy  : 
some  are  said  to  menstruate  in  early  infancy,  and 
others  in  old  age;  but  such  discharges.  Dr.  Denman 
is  of  opinion,  may,  with  more  propriety,  be  called 
Biorbid,  or  symptomatic :  but  the  definition  is  gene- 
rally true. 

ME'NSTRUUM,  or  Solvent.  All  liquors  are  so 
called,  which  are  used  as  dissolvents,  or  to  extract  the 
virtues  of  ingredients  by  infusion,  decoction,  tincture, 
'  4'e.  The  principal  menx/riia,  made  use  of  in  Phar- 
macy, are  water,  vinous  spirits,  oils,  acid,  and  alka- 
line liquors.  Water  is  the  menstruum  of  all  salts, 
of  vegetable  gums,  and  of  animal  jellies.  Of  the 
£rst  it  dissolves  only  a  determinate  quantity,  though 
of  one  kind  of  salt  more  than  another;  and  being 
thus  saturated,  leaves  any  additional  quantity  of  the 
same  salt  untouched.  It  is  never  saturated  with  the 
Iwo  latter,  but  unites  readily  with  any  proportion  of 
tkem,  forming  with  dilserent  quantities,  liquors  of 
dificrent  consistencies.    It  takes  up  likewise,  when 
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assisted  by  trituration,  the  vegetable  gummy  resins, 
as  ammoniacum  and  myrrh  ;  the  solutions  of  which, 
though  imperfect,  that  is,  not  tran^partMit,  but  tn:b:d 
and  of  a  milky  hue,  are  nevertheleis  applicable  to 
valuable  purposes  in  medicine.  Rectified  spirit^  of 
wine  is  the  menstruum  of  the  essential  oils  and  resins 
of  vegetables,  of  the  pure  distilled  oils  of  animals, 
and  of  soaps,  though  it  does  not  act  upon  the  ex- 
pressed oil  and  fixed  alkaline  salt,  of  which  soap  is 
composed.  Hence,  if  soap  contains  any  supcrlluous 
quantity  of  either  the  oil  or  salt,  it  may,  by  means  of 
this  menstruum,  be  excellently  purified  therefrom.  It 
dissolves,  by  the  assistance  of  heat,  volatile  alkaline 
salts;  and  more  readily  the  neutral  ones,  composed 
either  of  fixed  alkali  and  the  acetous  acid,  as  the  sal 
diureticus,  or  of  volatile  alkali  and  the  nitrous  acid. 
Oils  dissolve  vegetable  resins  and  balsams,  wax,  ani- 
mal fats,  mineral  bitumens,  sulphur,  and  certain  me- 
tallic substances,  particularly  lead.  The  expressed 
oils  are,  for  most  of  these  bodies,  more  powerful 
menstrua  than  those  obtained  by  distillation  ;  as  the 
former  are  more  capable  of  sustaining  without  injury 
a  strong  heat,  which  is  in  most  cases  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  act.  All  acids  dissolve  alkaline  salts, 
alkaline  earths,  and  metallic  substances.  The  diiferent 
acids  differ  greatly  in  their  action,  upon  these  last: 
one  dissolving  some  particular  metals  ;  and  another, 
others.  The  vegetable  acids  dissolve  a  considerable 
quantity  of  zinc,  iron,  copper,  and  tin  ;  and  extract 
so  much  from  the  metallic  part  of  antimony  as  to 
become  powerfully  emetic  :  they  likewise  dissolve  lead, 
if  previously  calcined  by  fire;  but  more  copiously  if 
corroded  by  their  steam.  The  marine  acid  dissolves 
zinc,  iron,  and  copper ;  and  though  it  scarce  acts  on 
any  Other  metallic  substance  in  the  common  Avay  of 
making  solutions,  may  nevertheless  be  artfully  com- 
bined  with  them  all  except  gold.  The  niuriated  mer. 
cury  and  antimonial  caustic  of  the  shops,  are  com- 
binations of  it  with  mercury  and  the  metallic  part  of 
antimony,  effected  by  applying  the  acid  in  the  form 
of  fume,  to  the  subjects  at  the  same  time  strongly 
heated.  The  nitrous  acid  is  the  common  menstruum 
of  all  metallic  substances,  except  gold  and  the  anti- 
monial seuii-metal,  which  are  soluble  only  in  a  mix- 
ture of  the  nitrous  and  marine.  The  vitriolic  acid 
easily  dissolves  zinc,  iron,  and  copper;  and  may  be 
made  to  corrode,  or  imperfectly  dissolve,  most  of  the 
other  metals.  Alkaline  lixivia  dissolve  oils,  resinous 
substances,  and  sulphur.  Their  power  is  greatly 
promoted  by  the  addition  of  quicklime,  instances  of 
which  occur  in  the  preparation  of  soap  and  in  the 
common  caustic.  Thus  assisted,  they  reduce  the 
flesh,  bones,  and  other  solid  parts  of  animals,  into 
a  gelatinous  matter.  Solutions  made  in  water  and 
spirit  of  wine,  possess  the  virtue  of  the  body  dis. 
solved;  whilst  oils  generally  sheathe  its  activity,  and 
acids  and  alkalies  vary  its  qualify.  Hence  watery 
and  spirituous  liquors  are  the  proper  menstrua  of  the 
native  virtues  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters.  Most 
of  the  foregoing  solutions  are  easily  effected,  Iiy 
pouring  the  menstruum  on  the  body  to  be  di.'solved, 
and  suliering  thera  to  stand  together  for  some  time, 
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exposed  to  a  suitable  warmth.  A  strong  heat  is  genft. 
rally  requisite  to  enable  oils  and  alkaline  liquors  to 
pi  iform  their  office;  nov  will  acids  act  on  some  me- 
tallic bodies  without  its  assistance.  The  action  of 
watery  and  spirituous  menstrua  is  likewise  expedited 
by  moderate  heat,  though  the  quantity  which  they 
afterwards  keep  dissolved,  is  not,  as  some  suppose,  by 
this  means  increased.  Ail  that  heat  occasions  these 
4o  take  up,  more  than  they  would  do  in  a  longer  time 
in  the  cold,  will,  when  the  heat  ceases,  subside  again. 
Tlie  action  of  acids  on  the  bodies  which  they  dissolve, 
is  generally  accompanied  with  heat,  eftervesccnce, 
and  a  copious  discharge  of  fumes.  The  fumes  which 
arise  during  the  dissolution  of  some  metals  in  the 
vitriolic  acid,  prove  inflammable:  hence  in  the  pre- 
paration  of  the  ariificial  vitriols  of  iron  and  zinc,  the 
operator  ought  to  be  careful,  especially  where 
the  solution  is  made  in  a  narrow-mouthed  vessel,  lest, 
by  the  imprudent  approach  of  a  candle,  the  exhaling 
Tapour  be  set  on  fire.  There  is  another  species  of 
solution  ill  which  the  moisture  of  air  is  the  menstruum. 
Fixed  alkaline  salts  and  those  of  the  neutral  kind, 
composed  of  alkaline  salts  and  the  vegetable  acids,  or 
of  alkaline  earths,  and  any  acid  except  the  vitriolic, 
and  some  metallic  salts  on  being  exposed  for  some 
time  to  a  moist  air,  gradually  attract  its  humidity,  and 
at  length  become  liquid.  Some  substances,  not  dis- 
soluble by  water  in  its  grosser  form,  as  the  butter  of 
antimony,  are  easily  liquified  by  this  slow  action  of 
the  aerial  moisture.  This  process  is  termed  Deliqua- 
tion.  The  cause  of  solution  assigned  by  some  natu- 
ralists, namely,  the  admission  of  the  fine  particles  of 
one  body  into  the  pores  of  another,  whose  figure  fits 
them  for  their  reception,  is  not  just  or  adequate,  but 
hypothetical  and  ill-presumed;  since  it  is  found  that 
some  bodies  will  dissolve  their  own  quantity  of  others, 
as  water  does  of  Epsom  salt,  alkohol  of  essential  oils, 
mercury  of  metals,  one  metal  of  another,  &;c.  whereas 
the  sum  of  the  pores  or  vacuities  of  every  body, 
must  be  necessarily  less  than  the  body  itself,  and  con- 
sequently those  pores  cannot  receive  a  quantity  of 
matter  equal  to  the  body  wherein  they  reside. 

How  a  menstruum  can  suspend  bodies  much  hea- 
vier than  itself,  which  very  often  happens,  may  be 
conceived  by  considering,  that  the  parts  of  no  fluids 
can  be  so  easily  separated,  but  they  will  a  little 
resist  or  retard  the  descent  of  any  heavy  bodies 
through  them  :  and  that  this  resistauce  is,  ccetcris 
paribus,  still  proportional  to  the  surface  of  the  de- 
scending  bodies.  13ut  the  surfaces  of  bodies  do  by 
no  means  increase  or  decrease  in  the  same  proportion 
as  their  solidities  do  :  for  the  solidity  increases  as  the 
cube,  but  the  surface  only  as  the  square,  of  the  diame- 
ter ;  wherefore  it  is  plain,  very  small  bodies  will 
have  much  larger  surfaces,  in  proportion  to  their  solid 
contents,  than  larger  bodies  will,  and  consequently, 
when  grown  exceeding  small,  may  easily  be  buoyed 
up  in  the  liquor. 

^lENSU'RA,  a  measure,  in  botany.  Plants  arc 
generally  so  various  in  their  dimensions,  that  their 
parts  can  only  be  measured  relatively  to  each  other  ; 
Tournefortj  however,  iutroduccd  positive  geometrical 


mensuration :  but  Linnasus,  thinking  it  inconTenien€ 
for  a  botanist  to  carrj-  an  artificial  scale  in  his  pocket 
makes  a  natural  scale  of  the  human  body,  the  degrees 
of  which  are  these,  capillus^  linea,  unguis^  pollex 
palmus,  dodrans,  spithama,  pes,  cubitus^  brachium 
orgya.    See  the  particulars  under  the  article  Mea! 

SURE. 

ME''NTA  G11A,  (from  mentum,  the  chin,  and  ccypx, 
a  prey),  an  eruptioa  about  the  chin,  that  forms  a 
tenacious  crust,  like  that  which    e  see  on  scald  heads 

MENTA'STRUM,  (dim.  of  mentha^  mint),  th» 
red  water-mint.    See  Mentha  aquutica. 

ME  NTHA  AQUA'TICA,  or  Mentastrum  ;  water, 
mint.  This  plant  is  frequent  in  moistroeadows,  marsh- 
es, and  on  the  banks  of  most  rivers.  It  is  less  agree- 
able than  the  spearmint,  and  in  taste  more  bitter  and 
pungent.  It  may  be  used  with  the  same  intentions  as 
the  spearmint,  to  which,  however,  it  is  much  inferior 
as  a  medicine. 

ME'x>JTHA  CATA^RIA.    See  Nepeta. 

ME^NTHA  CERVFNA ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  hart's  pennyroyal.  See  Pui.egium  cervinum. 

ME^NTHA  CRISPA,  a  species  of  mentha.  It  has 
a  strong  and  fragrant  smell,  its  taste  is  warm,  aromatic, 
and  slightly  bitter.  In  flatulencies  of  the  primce  vise, 
hypochondriacal  and  hysterical  aifections,  it  may  be 
given  with  advantage. 

ME  NTHA  PIPERI'TA  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  peppermint.    See  Mentha  piperitis. 

ME^NTHA,  PIPERITIS,  (Mentha  from  Mintkc, 
the  harlot  who  was  changed  into  this  herb),  the  wel! 
known  herb  peppermint.  Mentha  piperita,  Linn, 
Meiitha  Jloribus  capitatis,  foliis  ovatis  petiolaiisy 
staminibus  corolla  brevioribus.  Class,  Didt/namia. 
Order,  Gjjmnospermia.  The  spontaneous  growth 
of  this  plant  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Britain.  It  has 
a  more  penetrating  smell  than  any  of  the  other  mints ; 
a  strong  pungent  taste,  glowing  like  pepper,  sinking 
as  it  were  into  the  tongue,  and  followed  by  a  sense 
of  coolness.  The  stomachic,  antispasmodic,  and 
carminative  properties  of  peppermint,  render  it  use. 
ful  in  flatulent  cholics,  hysterical  aifections,  retchings, 
and  other  dyspeptic  symptoms,  acting  as  a  cordial, 
and  often  producing  an  immediate  relief.  Its  offici- 
nal preparations  are  an  essential  oil,  a  simple  water, 
and  a  spirit.    Its  use  in  prescription  is  very  frequent. 

ME^N'THA  PULE'GIUM;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  pennyroyal.    See  Pulegium. 

ME'NTHA  SARACE'NICA.    Balsamita  mas.  ' 

ME'NTIIA  SATI'VA,  spearmint;  the  Mentha  viri- 
dis  of  Linnaius.  Mentha  spicis  oblo?igis,  foliis  lanceolaiis 
niidis  serratis  sessilibus,  staminibus  corolla  longiuribm. 
Class,  Didynamia.  Order,  Gymnospermia.  This  plant 
grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  England.  It  is  not  so 
warm  to  the  taste  as  peppermint,  but  has  a  more  agree- 
ble  flavour,  and  is  therefore  preferred  for  culinary 
purposes.  Its  medicinal  qualities  are  similar  to  those 
of  peppermint;  but  the  dift'erent  preparations  of 
the  former,  though  more  pleasant,  are,  perhaps,  less 
elTicacious.  The  othcinal  preparations  of  spearmint 
are  an  essential  oil,  a  conserve,  a  simple  Avater,  and  » 
spirit.    These  are  in  very  general  use. 
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SIE'NTIIA  VI'RIDIS  ;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
spearmint.    See  Mentha  sativa. 

ME'NTI  LEVA'TOR.  See  Levator  labii  jnfe. 
moRis. 

MENYA'NTHES  TRIFOLTA'TA  ;  the  systema. 
tic  name  of  the  buckbean.    See  Tuifolium  paludo- 

MEPHFTIS,  iii^Bpn; ;  from  mpphiihUh,  Syr.  a 
blast^,  a  poisonous  Tapour  or  exhalation.  See  Con- 
tagion, and  Fumigation. 

MERCURIA'LIS,  (from  Mercurius,  its  disco- 
verer), the  herb  French  mercury  ;  Mercurialis  annua. 
Linn.  The  leave:;  of  this  plant  have  no  remarkable 
smell,  and  very  little  taste.  It  is  ranked  among  the 
emollient  oleraceous  herbs,  and  is  said  to  be  greatly 
aperient.  Their  principal  use  has  been  in  glysters, 
but  this  plant  is  noAv  neglected. 

MERCURIA'LIS  A'NNUA;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  French  mercury.    See  Mercurialis. 

MERCURIA'LIS  MONTA'NA ;  dog's-mcrcury. 
See  Cynocrambe. 

MERCURIA'LIS  PERE'NNIS,  the  systematic 
name  of  dog's-mercury.  See  Cynocrambe,  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Lightfoot,  this  species  is  of  a  soporific  de- 
leterious nature,  noxious  both  to  man  and  beast. 
There  arc  instances  of  those  who  have  eaten  it  by 
mistake,  instead  of  Chcnopodmm  bonus  Ilenricus,  or 
English  mercury,  and  have  thereby  slept  their  last. 
In  the  isle  of  Skye,  it  is  called  lusglenbracadale  ;  and 
an  infusion  of  it  is  said  to  be  taken  (o  bring  on  a 
salivation  ;  but  our  author  knows  not  how  the  experi- 
ment answers.  Tournefort  informs  us,  that  the  French 
make  a  syrup  of  the  juice  of  the  annua,  two. ounces  of 
•*vhich  is  given  as  a  purge  ;  and  that  they  use  it  in  pes- 
saries and  clysters,  mixing  one  quantity  of  honey  to 
one  and  a  half  of  the  juice.  Dr.  Withering  differs 
greally,  however,  from  Lightfoot  concerning  the  qua- 
lities of  the  mercurialis  perennis.  "  This  plant 
(says  he),  dressed  like  spinach,  is  very  good  eating 
early  in  the  spring,  and  is  frequently  gathered  for  that 
purpose ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  hurtful  to  sheep."  Mr. 
Ray  relates  the  case  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  three 
children,  who  experienced  highly  deleterious  effects 
from  eating  it  fried  with  bacon ;  but  this  was  probably 
when  the  spring  was  more  advanced,  and  the  plant  had 
lecome  acrimonious.  When  steeped  in  water,  it 
affords  a  fine  deep  blue  colour. 

MERCURIALIS  (Jerom),  an  eminent  Italian  phy- 
sician, born  at  Forli  in  1530,  where  he  first  practised  ; 
but  afterwards  was  professor  of  medicine  successively  at 
Padua,  Bologna,  and  Pisa.  His  writings  in  physic  are 
very  numerous  ;  besides  giving  an  edition  of  Hippocrates 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  which,  hoMever,  did 
not  answer  the  expectations  of  the  learned.  He  died  in 
1606  ;  and  in  1644  some  pieces  of  his  were  published 
at  Venice  in  one  volume  folio. 

MERCU'RIUS,  the  figurative  name  of  quicksilver, 
from  its  activity.    See  Mercury. 

MERCU'RIUS  ACETA'TUS.  See  Hydrargyrus 
Acetatus. 

MERCU'RIUS  CALCLNA'TUS.  See  Hydrakgt- 

StS  CALCINATUS. 


MEECU'RIUS  CORROSI'VUS.    See  Hydrah- 

CYRUS  MURTATU3. 

MERCUailUS  CORROSI'VUS  RU'BER.  See 
Hydrargyrus  nitratus  ruber. 

MERCU'RIUS  CORROSFVUS  SUBLIMA'TUS. 
See  Hydrargyrus  muriatus. 

MERCU'RIUS  EME'TICUS  FLAVUS.  See  Hy- 
drargyrus VITRIOT.ATUS. 

MERCU'RIUS  PR^CIPITA'TUS  ALBUS..  See 
Calx  iiydrargyri  alba. 

MERCU'RIUS  PRyECIPITA'TUS  DULCIS.  Sco 
Hydrargyrus  muriatus  mitis. 

MERCU'RIUS  PRiECIPITA'TUS  RUBER.  Sea 
Hydrargyrus  nitratus  ruber. 

MERCURY,  or  Quicksilver.  See  Hydrargyrusj 
under  which  head  its  chemical  properties  are  chiefly 
considered.  Dr.  Cullen  describes  this  medicine  fiilly^ 
as  being  one  of  the  most  useful  and  universal  remedies 
known.  The  use  of  mercury  in  medicine  seems  to 
have  been  little  known  before  the  15th  century.  The 
ancients  indeed  looked  upon  it  as  a  corrosive  poison^ 
though  of  itself  perfectly  void  of  acrimony,  taste, 
and  smell.  Dr.  Cullen  asserts,  that  mercury,  in  its 
native  or  running  state,  is  a  perfectly  inert  substance 
with  respect  to  the  human  body.  About  seventy 
years  ago,  upon  the  authority  of  Dr.  Dover,  crude 
mercury  was  brought  into  frequent,  and  even  into 
fashionable  use.  Many  instances  occurred  in  which 
it  was  employed  very  largely,  and  for  a  long  time  ; 
but  upon  the  most  fair  and  strict  examination  that 
could  be  made,  it  never  had  any  sensible  efl'ects,  or 
cured  any  one  disease.  Indeed,  since  these  trials 
took  place,  it  has  hardly  ever  been  employed  in  prac- 
tice, except  upon  the  supposition  that,  by  its  Mctght, 
it  may  overcome  some  strictures  or  obstructions  ia 
the  intestinal  canal.  But  the  theory  even  of  this 
ha?  been  mistaken;  nor  have  any  decisive  instance? 
occurred  of  its  success. 

To  render  quicksilver  therefore  active  with  respect 
to  the  human  body  some  changes  in  its  chemical  state, 
or  some  additions  to  its  substance,  are  found  to  be 
necessary.  What  are  the  various  means  of  rendering 
it  thus  active,  are  principally  shown  under  the  article 
Hydrargyrus,  already  referred  to;  but  as  Dr.  Cul- 
len is  disposed  to  judge  that  the  effects  of  it,  in  all  its 
active  states,  however  various,  are  always  very  nearly 
the  same,  his  remarks  on  this  head  cannot  but  be 
highly  acceptable  to  the  reader. 

"  Universallyraercury,  in  its  active  state,  seems  to  be 
a  stimulus  to  every  sensible  and  moving  fibre  of  the 
body  to  which  it  is  immediately  applied  ;  and  in  con- 
sequence, it  is  particularly  a  stimulus  to  every  ex- 
cretory of  the  system  to  which  it  is  externally  or  in- 
ternally applied.  Besides  its  noted  efiects  upon  the 
excretories  of  the  saliva,  it  seems  to  operate  upon  the 
whole  of  those  of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  proves 
often  diuretic  ;  and  we  have  particular  proofs  of  its 
reaching  and  acting  upon  the  organs  of  perspiration. 
Although  it  may  sometimes  operate  more  upon  certain 
excretions  than  upon  others,  it  may  be  presumed,  that 
when  any  tolerable  quantity  is  thrown  into  the  body, 
it  is  in  part  distributed  over  the  whole :  .md  therefore 
3  U  9i 
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its  medicinal  effect  is,  that  it  is  the  most  universal  ape- 
rient dcobstruent  known  :  and  to  how  many  cases  of 
disease  this  operation  may  be  applicable,  will  be  suf- 
hcieiitly  obvious." 

Here,  however,  Dr.  Ciillcn  thinks  it  necessary  to 
observe,  that  tlie  effects  here  mentioned  of  its  pro- 
ducing  evacuations,  depend  entirely  upon  the  stimulus 
given  to  the  exci-etorics,  and  not  at  all  on  any  change 
produced  in  the  state  of  the  fluids.  This  he  main- 
tains against  common  opinion ;  as,  he  says,  upon  many 
occasions  of  mercury  thrown  into  the  body  very 
largel}',  he  found  no  difference  in  the  appearance  of 
the  state  of  the  blood  drawn  from  the  veins.  From 
the  stimulus  given  by  mercury  to  the  whole  system, 
he  always  found  the  blood  putting  on  the  same  appear- 
ance that  it  does  in  inflammatory  diseases  ;  neither, 
particularly,  did  he  observe  any  circumstance  that  im- 
plied any  diminution  of  its  ordinary  consistence. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  been  the  common  opinion,  that 
mercury  does  ditnmhh  (he  consistence  of  the  blood, 
so  as  very  much  to  increase  its  fluidity;  but  no  evi- 
dence or  proof  of  this  as  a  fact  has  been  produced  : 
and  Dr.  Cullcn  believes  it  to  have  been  taken  up  upon 
Tnisfaken  facts,  and  supported  by  a  theory,  which  seems 
to  him  without  foundation.  This  theory,  although  so 
common  and  universal,  the  doctor  shows  to  be  false, 
tipon  the  following  considerations. 

"  Besides  the  general  objections  that  may  be  justly 
Blade  to  the  doctrine  of  the  attenuantia  and  incidentia, 
the  particular  application  of  mercury  to  the  purpose 
seems  to  be  very  ill  founded.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  particlesoof  mercury 
might  give  it  more  than  usual  force  in  dividing  the 
coherent  portions  of  our  fluids  :  but  if  it  is  attended 
to,  that  as  the  particles  of  all  bodies,  by  being  divid- 
ed, have  their  surfaces  so  much  enlarged,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  quantity  of  matter,  that  the  resistance  to 
their  passage  through  other  fluids  is  so  much  increased, 
that  the  heaviest  of  bodies,  gold,  can  be  so  divided  as 
to  be  suspended  in  water ;  and  though  we  cannot  pre- 
cisely determine  how  much  the  particles  of  mercury 
may  be  divided  in  its  dilierent  preparations,  yet  it 
may  be  confidently  presumed,  that  in  all  of  them 
they  are  so  much  divided  as  to  take  oft"  entirely  the 
eftect  of  their  gravity." 

A  grain  of  hydiarg.  muriat.  may  be  diffused  in  eight 
©urtces  of  water,  so  that  a  portion  of  it  may  be  ren- 
dered sensible  in  every  drop  of  that  water  ;  there  is 
therefore  no  probability  of  mercury  acting  upon  the 
fluids  by  its  specific  gravity.  Whether,  however,  by 
its  chemical  qualities,  it  may  not  have  effects  on  the 
state  of  the  fluids,  cannot  be  so  positively  maintained. 
Dr.  Cuilen  candidly  owns,  that  its  ellects  in  the  scur- 
vy seem  to  point  out  some  effects  of  it  upon  the  mass 
of  blood;  but  however  it  may  be  in  this  special  case, 
he  is  persuaded,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  and 
from  many  other  circumstances  hereafter  to  be  men- 
tioned, that  the  chief  effects  of  mercurial  medicines  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  their  getiercd  stiiinilus  of  the  system, 
und  esfeciuUy  to  their  stimulating  the  various  excrcto- 
ries. 

Mercury  may,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  consti- 


tution, or  perhaps  by  the  nature  of  the  preparation 
employed,  be  disposed  to  pass  off  rather  by  one  ex« 
cretory  than  another  :  but  there  is  nothing  more  re- 
markable respecting  this  medicine,  than  its  very  con- 
stant tendency  to  pass  off  by  the  salivary  glands.  It 
discovers  this  indeed  so  readily,  that  unless  diverted 
by  art  to  another  excretion,  a  small  quantity  of  it 
will  always  take  that  course. 

"  This  determination,"  says  Dr.  CulIen,  "  gives  3 
problem  which  has  always  been  considered  as  a  prin» 
cipal  one  in  the  consideration  of  mercury  ;  and  the 
solution  of  it  has  been  variously  attempted.  The 
specific  gravity  has  been  again  here  employed ;  and 
upon  the  supposition  of  its  retaining  the  direct  line  ia 
which  it  is  impelled,  it  is  supposed  that  it  will  thereby 
be  more  certainly  determined  to  the  vessels  of  the 
head  :  but  as  we  do  not  admit  of  the  effect  of  the  spe- 
cific gravity,  so  we  say,  that  though  it  were  admitted, 
the  application  of  it  here  is  not  founded  on  a  correct 
anatomy,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  reasoning  on  this 
subject  is  manifestly  frivolous.  Here,  from  every  con- 
sideration, the  mechanical  operation  of  mercury  will  be 
readily  deserted  ;  and  we  must  seek  lor  the  solution 
of  our  problem  from  chemical  considerations,  which, 
however,  is  also  attended  with  much  difficulty.  The 
supposition  of  its  dissolving  the  blood  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  render  it  particularly  fit  and  disposed  to 
pass  olf  more  copiously  by- the  salivary  glands,  cannot, 
alter  what  has  been  said  against  the  dissolving  power 
in  general,  be  admitted  ;  and  we  must  still  therefore 
seek  for  another  solution  of  our  problem.  I  shall 
here  offer  a  conjecture  on  the  subject ;  but  as  a  con- 
jecture only  I  allow  it  to  be  received. 

"  I  suppose  that  mercury  has  a  particular  disposi- 
tion to  unite  with  ammoniacal  salts  :  and  an  ammonia- 
cal  salt  increasing  the  solubility  of  corrosive  sublimate 
is  to  me  strongly  in  proof  of  this.  In  illustration  of  it, 
I  would  observe,  that  the  union  of  mercury  with  th© 
ammoniacal  salt  of  the  serosity,  explains  well,  why  mer- 
cury is  so  much  disposed,  and  more  universally  than 
any  other  substance  we  know  of,  to  pass  off  by  the 
various  excretories  of  the  body.  At  the  same  time,  if 
we  can  allow,  what  is  very  probable,  that  amnioniaca! 
salts  pass  off  by  the  salivary  glands  more  copiously 
than  by  any  other  excretion,  we  shall  find  a  reason 
why  mercury,  associated  with  such  ammoniacal  salt, 
will  readily  pass  to  the  salivary  glands ;  and,  being  thus 
applied  to  their  excretories,  will  produce  the  salivation 
that  so  readily  happens." 

In  order  to  obviate  some  objections  that  seem  to 
arise  to  this  doctrine.  Dr.  Cuilen  says,  "  The  foetor  of 
the  breath  attending  salivation  is  supposed  to  show 
that  some  putrid  dissolution  of  the  fluids  has  taken 
place  :  but  however  we  may  account  for  that  foetor, 
we  must  still  maintain,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  ^ 
that  there  is  no  such  general  putrescency  taking  place."  ^ 
He  adds,  that  "  there  is  not  only  no  symptoms  of 
putrescency  in  the  other  parts  of  the  fluids,  appearing 
during  the  time  of  the  highest  salivation,  but  that  mer- 
cury has  no  tendency  to  induce  any  such  state  appears 
from  hence,  that  when  the  body  has  been  long  and 
largely  treated  with  mercury,  as  soon  as  the  irritation 
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of  this  ceases,  there  is  not  the  smallest  symptom  of  pu-^ 
trescency,  or  of  any  tendency  to  it,  in  the  state  of  the 
fluids,  which,  on  the  contrary,  immediately  appear  in 
their  most  natural  and  perfect  state."  The  fcetor, 
therefore,  attending  salivation,  he  concludes,  must  be 
referred  to  a  peculiar  operation  upon  the  saliva 
itself. 

"  However  it  may  be,"  says  he,  ^'  it  is  most  proba- 
,ble,  that  the  operation  of  mercury  is  almost  entirely  in 
the  mouth  ;  and  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  busi- 
ness commonly  proceeds  in  this  manner.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  mercury  is  always  first  perceived  by  a  dis- 
agreeable laste  in  the  mou(h,  which  is  conjmonly  such 
as  if  some  prepara  ion  of  copper  had  been  applied  to  it. 
This  is  always  amended  with  some  degree  of  redness 
and  swelling  in  the  gums  and  other  parts  of  the  mouth. 
As  these  sym|_iioras  increase,  the  saliva  flows  more  co- 
piously ;  and  commonly  these  symptoms  of  irritation, 
and  the  largeness  of  the  salivation,  are  in  preportion 
to  one  anoiher  ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  fhat 
the  flow  of  saliva  depends  upon  an  irritation  appli'  d 
to  the  excretories  of  that  iiuid  :  and  though  we  should 
not  be  able  to  explain  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  at- 
tending it,  we  have  no  occasion  to  seek  for  any  other 
cause  of  the  excretion  produced." 

After  these  remarks  upon  the  operation  of  mercury. 
Dr.  Cullen  speaks  of  its  effects  in  curing  diseases  ; 
and  here,  he  says,  nothing  more  remarkable  presents 
itself  than  its  pecidiar  power  in  curing  the  venereal 
disease.  How  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  this,  is  diffi- 
cult to  explain  ;  and  the  explanation  has  been  at- 
tempted in  diflerent  ways. 

Some  ingenious  men  have  thought  that  mercury  js  an 
antidote  to  the  poison  which  occasions  the  disease  ; 
and  though  they  have  not  brought  any  evidence  in 
proof  of  this,  they  have  shown  that  other  explana- 
tions are  so  unsatisfying,  that  we  are  in  a  manner 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  this  ;  and  Dr.  Cullen  al- 
lows  there  are  some  facts  on  record  that  are  very  fa- 
vourable to  this  supposition. 

Not  however,  to  mention  the  difficulties  which  occur 
in  explaining  the  application  of  the  antidote  to  the  poi- 
'son,  in  this  case.  Dr.  Cullen  only  offers  one  consider- 
ation ;  which  is,  that  "  if  mercr.ry  be  an  antidote  to 
the  venereal  poison,  the  cure  of  the  disease  should  be 
-always  more  or  less  readily  finished,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  mercury  thrown  into  (he  body:  and  con- 
sidering how  universally  the  poison  is  diiiused,  it 
should  seem  that  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  mercury 
■should  always  be  necessary  ;  but  practitioners  will 
hardly  allow  that  either  of  these  circumstances  con- 
stantly take  place;  and  we  maintain  that  the  most  ac- 
tive  preparations  are  most  speedy  in  cuiing  the 
disease. 

.  "  Whether  corrosive  sublimate  be  always  the  most 
proper  remedy  may  be  doubtful ;  but  we  maintain, 
that  in  many  instances  it  cures  the  disease  by  a  smaller 
•quantify  of  mercury  than  can  be  done  by  any  other 
preparation,  though  the  latter  introduces  the  mercury 
in  much  larger  proportion.  This  must  render  it  very 
probable,  and  almost  certain,  that  mercury  does  not 
=eure  the  disease  by  being  an  antidote  to  the  poison. 


but  in  some  other  way,  whether  we  can  explain  this 
or  not. 

"  The  most  specious  argument  in  favour  of  mer- 
cury's being  an  antidote,  is  its  being  applied  to  parts 
of  the  body  in  Avhich  the  venereal  poison  is  accumu- 
lated more  largely,  and  so  proving  readily  a  cure  of 
the  local  disease.  This  appears  especially  in  the  case 
of  chancres,  which  are  readily  cured  by  the  immediate 
application  of  mercury  to  them  :  but  this  does  not  af- 
ford a  conclusion  ;  for  mercury  in  like  manner  cures 
many  ulcerations  in  which  no  venereal  poison  is  sus- 
pected. And  if  atiy  body  should  imagine  that  mercury 
cures  those  ulcerifflons  by  its  being  an  antidote  to  the 
poison  they  contain,  such  an  imagination  must  be 
corrected,  when  it  is  considered  that  balsams,  and 
more  certainly  copper,  will  answer  the  purpose  of 
curing  those  ulcerations  as  well  as  mercury.  The  curci 
of  chancres  therefore,  by  the  application  of  mercury, 
does  not  necessarily  infer  its  power  as  an  antidofe." 

Dr.  Cullen  uses  the  following  arguments  in  attempt- 
ing to  explain  in  what  manner  mercury  actually  does 
cure  the  venereal  disease.  "  We  are  well  persuaded," 
says  he,  "  that  it  does  it  by  increasing  the  excritionSy 
by  rehich  the  poison  is  thrown  out  of  the  body.  In  sup- 
port of  this  op'ni  jn  wc  observe,  that  we  have  not 
known  any  instance  of  the  disease  b<  ing  cured  without 
an  excrefiun  taking  place.  It  seems  commonly  to  be 
especially  by  the  mouih;  but  we  always  observe,  that 
this  excretion  is  attended  with  some  degree  of  inflam- 
mation of  Ihe  mouth  :  and  commonly  it  is  so  much  as 
to  aflect  the  whole  sj  stem,  so  as  to  induce  in  it  a  phloi 
gistic  diathesis.  This  mark  of  mercury's  stimulating 
the  whole  system,  with  vvhat  was  said  above  of  its  af. 
ffcting  the  whole  excretories,  will  sufficiently  show, 
that  in  its  ordinary  operation,  by  its  promoting  all  the 
excretions,  it  may  thereby  evacuate  every  poison  that 
shall  '  appen  to  be  present  in  the  mass  ot  blood,  and 
may  thereby  cure  the  venereal  disease.  But  although 
its  most  evident  operation  seems  to  be  in  the  mouth,  I 
hold  this  to  be  necessary  only  to  show,  that  mercury, 
in  an  active  state,  has  been  introduced  into  the  body ; 
nor  does  it  necessarily  imply,  that  the  venereal  poisorr 
passes  out  of  the  body  more  readily  by  the  excretories 
of  the  saliva  than  by  any  other  course  ;  for  when  a  sa- 
livation is  excited,  there  is  at  the  same  time  marks  of 
the  other  excretions  being  excited  :  and  practitioners 
now  know  very  well,  that  by  a  longer  continuance  of 
the  other  excretions,  the  disease  may  1)0  cured  without 
salivation  ;  and  if  there  are  instances  of  salivation's  be- 
ing more  effectual  than  any  other  measure,  it  may  im- 
ply no  more  than  that,  in  certain  case's,  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  evacuation  is  necessary  than  in  certain  others."  ■ 

That  salivation  alone  is  often  insufficient,  Dr.  Culleii 
gives  us  a  convincing  proof.  He  mentions  several  in- 
stances, where,  in  the  use  of  mercury,  salivation  hap- 
pened to  arise  and  continued  for  some  time,  without 
the  cure  being  advanced  in  any  proportion.  It  is  his 
opinion,  that  it  is  the  due  continuance  of  inercascd 
excretions  that  affords  the  most  certain  cure  of  tha 
disease.  This  leads  him  to  consider  why,  if  the  dis«. 
ease  is  to  be  cured  by  evacuation,  other  evacuations, 
however  diligently  employed,  are  not  found  to  cues 
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the  disease  ?  The  answer  to  this,  he  says,  may  be, 
that  all  other  evacuations  are  partial  only  :  "  they  may 
largely  diminish  the  quantity  of  the  fluids,  but  they 
draw  thcni  off  by  one  way  only,  and  without  being  at- 
tended  with  any  general  increase  of  excretion.  They 
for  the  most  part  diminish  all  the  excretions  except 
that  which  is  on  the  occasion,  by  special  means,  in- 
creased :  and  it  is  mercury  only  that,  under  proper 
manaa;ement,  can  be  employed  to  inerease  the  whole 
excretions  at  the  same  time.  It  seems  to  be  by  this 
peculiar  mode  of  operation  that  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  to 
«ure  the  yenereal  disease."  !- 

With  regard  to  the  way  in  which  Jiie  various  opera- 
tions and  effects  of  mercury  are  modified  by  the  vari- 
ous preparations  of  it  which  have  been  employed  by 
practitioners,  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  the  chemical  changes 
produced  upon  running  mercury  may  all  be  referred 
to  lour  heads.  Thus  the  mercury  may  be  changed,  by 
being  converted  into  vapour ;  by  calcination;  by  tri- 
ture  M'ith  viscid  fluids  ;  and  lastly,  by  being  combined 
with  acids  of  diltercnt  kinds.     See  Hydrargyrus 

CALCINATUS,  MURIATUS,  &C. 

1.  "  'i  he  employment  of  mercury  in  vapoury  may, 
perhaps,  be  the  best  adapted  to  some  local  complaints  ; 
but  its  application  to  the  whole  body  is  attended  with 
so  much  hazard  and  uncertainty  in  the  administration, 
as  hardly  ever  to  be  an  eligible  practice. 

2.  "  The  preparation  by  calcination  is  uot,  as  had 
been  formerly  supposed,  of  any  peculiar  power  or  ad- 
vantage,  and  is  therefore,  1  believe,  little  employed 
in  the  present  practice :  justly,  as  1  judge,  because  the 
calcination  seems  to  have  no  other  effect  than  putting 
the  mercury  in  a  condition  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
acids  of  the  stomach,  and  therefore  that  this  prepara- 
tion does  not  differ  from  those  made  by  a  combination 
with  acids. 

3.  "  The  preparations  by  triture^  seem  to  be  milder 
than  those  formed  by  a  combination  with  acids  ;  but 
from  the  incomplete  triture  that  happens  often  to  be 
given,  they  render  the  practitioner  often  uncertain  of 
their  use.  The  triture  with  unguinous  substances  gives 
the  advantage  of  its  being  introduced  by  unction  upon 
the  skin ;  and  when  it  has  been  properly  prepared, 
and  is  properly  administered,  it  gives  a  manner  of  in- 
troducing mercury  which  is  often  less  liable  to  purging, 
and  therelorc  more  convenient  than  the  employraent 
of  the  saline  preparations. 

4.  "  The  saline  preparations  arc  different  according 
to  the  acid  employed.  Those  made  by  the  vegetable 
acid  are  milder,  and  more  manageable,  than  those 
formed  with  any  of  the  fossil  acids..  Of  these,  the 
combination  with  the  muriatic  acid,  when  the  acid  is 
in  its  full  proportion  to  the  mercury,  as  it  is  in  the 
corrosive  sublimate,  is  certainly  more  active  and  pow- 
erful than  any  other  saline  preparation.  The  use  of  it 
has  been  often  convenient  and  effectual ;  but  its  ope- 
ration is  so  different  in  men  of  different  constitutions, 
that  the  employment  of  it  often  requires  a  good  deal  of 
management  and  discretion." 

Dr.  Cullen  finally  observes,  that  mercury  is  rcn- 
dercd  much  milder  in  the  preparation  called  calomel, 
wliich  has  given  occasioo  to  this  being  so  frequently 


employed,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  him  to  be  a  very  eli. 
gible  preparation.  He  apprehends  it  is  not  so  readily 
diffusible  in  the  system  as  many  others,  and  that  be. 
cause  it  is  more  ready  than  many  others,  to  operate 
upon  the  intestines,  and  run  oft'  by  stool.  This,  he 
says,  may  give  it  some  advantage  for  its  being  com- 
bined with  purgatives  ;  but  for  that  very  reason  it  is 
less  fit  for  being  employed  to  act  upon  the  salivary 
glands,  or  upon  the  other  excretions  of  the  system. 

Under  the  article  Lues  venerea,  the  various  way* 
in  which  the  different  preparations  of  mercury  may  be 
applied,  in  treatingthatdisease,  are  fully  set  forth.  With 
regard  to  the  general  medicinal  powers  of  mercury  as  a 
remedy  in  other  diseases,  it  will  readily  appear  to  any 
one  who  duly  considers  the  general  dcobstruent  pow. 
ers  here  assigned  to  it,  and  at  the  same  time  the  vari- 
ous effects  of  it  when  employed  as  a  purgative,  that 
this  invaluable  mineral  is  of  very  e:stensive  use  in  the 
practice  of  physic.  Mercury  is  used  in  the  rabies  ca» 
uina,  in  worms,  in  hydrocephalus  internus,  and  in  te- 
tanus, and  it  is  by  some  considered  as  an  antidote  ta 
the  variolous  matter.  More,  however,  has  been  attri- 
buted to  it,  in  the  first  and  two  last  of  these,  than  it  has 
any  just  pretensions  to.  In  the  other  cases,  the  modes 
of  its  exhibition  are  pointed  oul;  under  the  different 
articles. 

MERCURY,  DOG'S,  the  wiercurialis  perennis. 
See  that  article. 

MERCURY,  ENGLISH.  See  Allgood,  and  Bo- 
nus HEXRICUS. 

MERCURY,  FRENCH.    See  Mercurialis. 

MEROCE'LE,  (ju,£ao>tijAij,  from  f^s/sof,  the  thigh ^ 
and  nrjXrjf  a  tumor)  ;  a  femoral  hernia.   See  Hernia. 

MESENTERIC,  the  same  Mesem'c  ;  belonging 
to  the  mesentery.    See  Mesentery. 

MESENTERIC  ARTERIES.  These  are  two 
branches  of  the  aorta  in  the  abidomen.  See  Arteries. 
The  superior  mesenteric  is  t'he  second  branch  ;  it  i» 
distributed  upon  the  mesentery,  and  gives  off  the  su- 
perior or  right  colic  artery.  The  inferior  mesenteric 
is  the  fifth  branch  of  the  aorta ;  it  sends  off  the  inter- 
nal hacmorrhoidal. 

MESENTERIC  GLANI>S.  These  arc  conglobate 
glands,  situated  here  and  theicein  the  cellular  membrane 
of  the  mesentery.  The  chyhe  from  the  intestines  passes 
through  these  glands  to  the  thoracic  duct.  See  Me- 
sentery. 

MESENTERIC  PLEXUS,  of  nerves.  The  supe- 
rior, middle,  and  lower  plexuses  of  nerves  are  formed 
by  the  branches  of  the  gr'cat  intercostal  nerves.  Sec 
Nerves. 

MESENTERIC  VEINS.  These  all  run  into  one 
trunk,  w  hich  evacuates  its  blood  into  the  vena  ports. 
See  Vena  port,?:. 

MESENTERl'TIS,  (fisa-^vT'spins,  from  jj^sa-evfipiov, 
the  mesentery  J,  inflammation  of  the  mesentery  ;  a  spe- 
cies of  peritonitis  of  Callen.    Sec  Peritonitis. 

MESENTERY,  ( Mcsenterium,  ^sasvls^iov  ;  from 
fjoEcrof,  the  middle,  and  svlepov,  an  intestine);  the 
membranaceous  viscus  ia  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
attached  to  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  and  to  which  the 
intestines  ad^iere.   It  i|s  fomed  .»f  a  duplicature  of  the. 
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perUonenm,  and  contains  -within  it  adipose  membrane, 
lacteals,  lymphatics,  lacteal  glands,  mesenteric  arteries, 
and  veins.  Its  use  is  to  sustain  the  intestines.  These  are 
kept  from  entangling  with  one  another  by  the  mesen- 
tery, which  is  a  fat  membrane  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  abdomen,  almost  of  a  circular  figure,  with  a  nar- 
rower production,  to  which  the  end  of  the  colon  and 
beginning  of  the  rectum  are  tied.  It  is  about  four  fin- 
gers breadth  and  a  half  in  diameter  ;  its  circumference, 
being  full  of  plaits  and  foldings,  is  about  three  ells  in 
length.  The  intestines,  which  are  tied  like  a  border 
on  this  circumference,  are  about  eight  or  nine  ells  long; 
so  that  to  every  inch  of  the  circumference  of  the  mesen- 
tery, there  are  three  inches  of  intestine  fastened,  i'he 
mesentery  itself  is  strongly  tied  to  the  three  first  verte- 
brje  of  the  loins.  It  is  composed  of  three  laminas ;  the 
inner,  upon  which  the  glands  and  fat  lie,  and  the  veins 
and  arteries  run,  is  its  own  proper  membrane ;  and  the 
other  two,  which  cover  each  side  of  the  proper  mem- 
brane, come  from  the  peritoneum.  Between  the  two 
external  laminae  of  the  mesentery,  run  the  branches  of 
the  arteria  mesenterica  superior  and  inferior,  which 
bring  the  blood  to  the  intestines,  and  the  ven^e  mesara- 
icae,  which,  being  branches  of  the  portae,  carry  the 
blood  back  to  the  liver.  Here  all  the  large  branches, 
both  arteries  and  veins,  communicaiing  with  one  ano- 
ther, pass  directly  to  the  guts,  where,  with  the  nerves 
from  the  plexus  mesentericus,  they  divide  into  an  infi- 
nite number  of  small  branches,  which  spread  themselves 
exceeding  finely  upon  the  coats  of  the  intestines.  The 
■venae  lacteae  and  lymphatic  vessels  run  likewise  upon  the 
mesentery,  in  which  there  are  also  several  vesicular 
glands,  the  biggest  of  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  me- 
sentery, is  called  Pancreas  Asellii.  These  glands  re- 
ceive the  lymph  and  chyle  from  the  Lacteals,  which 
see. 

MESERAIC;  the  same  as  mesenteric.  See  Mesen- 
teric 

MESOCO'LON,  (/xEfOx-oiXov,  from  /x£<ro;,  the  middle, 
and  HwAov,  the  colon);  the  portion  of  the  mesentery  to 
which  the  colon  is  attached.  The  mesentery  and  meso- 
colon are  the  most  important  of  all  the  productions  of 
the  peritoneum.  The  mesocolon  is  the  continuation 
of  the  mesentery;  which,  having  reached  the  extre- 
mity of  the  ileum,  contracts  and  changes  its  name.  At 
this  place,  the  particular  lamina,  which  is  turned  to  the 
right  side,  forms  a  small  transverse  fold,  called  liga- 
mentum  coli  dextrum.  Afterwards  the  mesocolon  as- 
cends  toward  (he  right  kidney,  where  it  seems  to  be 
lost  by  the  immediate  adhesion  of  the  colon  to  that  kid- 
ney, and  to  the  first  incurvation  of  the  duodenum. 
Then  it  appears  again,  and,  increasing  in  breadth,  it 
continues  its  course  almost  transversely  under  the 
liver,  stomach,  and  spleen,  where  it  begins  to  turn 
downward,  under  the  left  hypocondrium,  toward  the 
kidney  on  the  same  side. 

Throuah  this  whole  course  the  mesocolon  extends  in 
breadth,  and  loans  nearly  a  transverse  semicircular 
plane,  very  little  plaited  at  its  great  circnmfcreuce. 
By  this  circumference  or  edge,  it  is  connected  to  the 
colon,  and  hides  that  ligamentary  band  of  this  intes- 
tine, which  runs  along  its  small  curvature.    By  its 


short  or  small  edge,  it  forms  the  triangular  case  of  the 
duodenum  ;  and,  by  its  great  edge,  the  external  coat 
of  the  colon,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  mesentery  docs 
that  of  the  small  intestines.  As  it  passes  under  the 
large  extremity  of  the  stomach,  it  adheres  a  little  to  the 
lower  portion  of  that  extremity,  as  the  diaphragm 
docs  to  the  upper. 

Having  got  below  the  left  kidney,  it  contracts,  and 
forms  another  transverse  fold,  called  ligameiitum  coli 
sinistrum.  Afterwards  it  expands  again,  but  not  so 
much  as  in  the  upper  part ;  and  runs  down  on  the  left 
psoas  muscle,  toward  the  last  vertebra  of  the  loins. 
Tiiis  descending  portion  is  fixed  to  the  convolutions  of 
the  colon,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  superior  portion 
is  to  the  arch  of  that  intestine. 

MliSORE'CTUM,  (from  (j^z;o;,  the  middle,  and 
rectum,  the  straight  gut) ;  the  portion  of  peritoneum, 
which  connects  the  rectum  to  the  pelvis.  This  pro- 
duction is  very  narrow,  and  about  the  middle  of  the 
fore-side  of  the  rectum  it  forms  a  transverse  semicircu- 
lar fold,  which  appears  when  the  gut  is  empty,  but  is 
lost  when  it  is  filled. 

MESOTIIE'NAR,  a  flat,  and  nearly  a  triangular 
muscle,  lying  between  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb 
and  the  bott<>m  of  the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  is  inserted 
into  the  ligament  which  connects  the  os  magnum  of  the 
carpus  to  that  which  supports  the  thumb,  and  it  is  in- 
serted into  that  bone  of  the  metacarpus  which  supports 
the  middle  finger,  as  well  as  to  that  which  answers  to 
the  index :  from  thence,  the  fibres  contracting  to  au 
angle,  form  a  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  head 
of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb. 

ME'SPILIJS,  (/xso-TfiAoj,  on  £v  ra>  jMsa-oViXo;,  because 
it  has  a  cap  or  crown  in  the  middle  of  it),  the  medlar: 
a  fruit  which,  as  well  as  its  seeds,  has  been  used  medi- 
cinally. The  tree  which  bears  them  is  the  Mespilus 
Gerniunic.a,  Linn.  The  immature  fruit  is  serviceable 
in  checking  diarrhoeas ;  and  the  seeds  were  used  for- 
merly to  allay  the  pain  attendant  on  nephritic  diseases. 

ME'SPILUS  GERMA'iXICA  ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  medlar  tree.    See  Mespilus, 

METACARPAL  BONES;  the  five  longitudinal 
bones  that  are  situated  between  the  wrist  and  the  fin- 
gers:  they  are  distinguished  into  the  metacarpal  bones 
of  the  thumb,  fore-finger,  &c.    See  Metacarpus. 

METACA'RPUS,  {i^.eray.xc'noi,  from  ixsroc,  after, 
and  Kcc^ito;,  the  wrist);  that  part  of  the  hand  between 
the  wrist  and  fingers.  The  metacarpus  consists  of  four 
bones  which  sustain  the  fingers.  Each  bone  is  long  and 
round,  with  its  ends  larger  than  its  body.  The  upper 
end,  which  some  call  the  base,  is  flat  and  oblong, 
without  any  considerable  head  or  cavity  ;  but  it  is  how. 
ever  somewhat  hollowed,  for  the-articiilalion  with  the 
carpus  :  it  is  made  flat  and  smooth  on  the  sides,  where 
these  bones  are  contiguous  to  each  other.  Their  bodies 
are  flatted  on  thfir  back-part  by  the  tendons  of  the  ex- 
tensors of  the  fingers.  The  anterior  siirlace  of  these 
bodies  is  a  little  concave,  especially  in  their  middle; 
along  which  a  sharp  ridge  stands  out,  separating  tlie 
musculi  interossei  placed  on  each  side  of  these  bones, 
which  are  there  made  flat  and  plain  by  these  muscles. 

Their  lower  ends  are  raised  into  large  oblong  smooth 
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licads,  -wliofe  greaiest  t-xfent  is  forwards  from  the  axis 
of  the  boTie.  At  the  fore-part  of  each  side  of  tlie  root 
of  each  of  these  heads,  one  or  two  tubercles  stand  out, 
for  lixing  the  ligaments  tiiat  go  from  one  metacarpal 
bone  to  another,  to  preserve  them  from  being  drawn 
asunder.  Round  the  heads  a  rough  ring  may  be  re- 
marlved,  for  tlie  ca])snlar  ligaments  of  the  first  joints  of 
the  fingers  to  be  fixed  to  ;  and  both  sides  of  these  heads 
are  flat,  by  pressing  on  each  oilier. 

The  substance  ot  the  metacarpal  bones  is  the  same 
with  that  of  all  long  bones.  In  infants,  at  the  time  of 
birth,  these  bones  are  cartilaginous  at  both  ends,  which 
afterwards  become  epiphyses. 

The  metacarpal  bones  are  joined  above  to  the  bones 
of  the  carpus,  and  to  each  other,  by  nearly  plain  sur- 
faces. These  connexions  are  not  fit  lor  large  motions. 
The  articulation  of  their  round  heads  at  the  lower  ends 
with  the  cavities  of  the  first  bones  of  the  fingers,  is 
taken  notice  of  iinder  the  article  Digitus. 

The  concavity  on  the  fore-part  of  these  metacarpal 
bones,  and  the  placing  their  bases  on  the  arched  carpus, 
cause  them  to  form  a  hollow  in  the  palm  ot  the  hand, 
■which  is  often  useful  to  us.  The  spaces  between  them 
lodge  muscles,  and  their  small  motion  makes  them  fit 
supporters  for  the  fingers  to  play  on,  Tho4igh  the  ossa 
metacarpi  so  far  agree,  yet  they  may  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  evident  marks,  which  have  been 
described  by  anatomists. 

METALS,  or  Metallic  Sitbatances.  These  sub- 
stances  are  distinguished  from  all  the  other  produc- 
tions of  nature  by  an  ab'^olute  opacity,  a  much  greater 
specific  gravity  than  that  of  any  other  substance, 
and  a  degree  of  brilliancy  peculiar  to  bodies  of  this 
kind.  One  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  metals 
is  their  opacity.  The  most  opaque  stone,  divided  into 
Tery  thin  lamina;,  becomes  transparent  :  whereas  the 
thinnest  plate  of  metal  preserves  the  same  opacity  as 
the  mass  itself.  Gold  must,  however,  be  excepted,  as 
that  metal  has  been  found  to  transmit  light  of  a  beau- 
tiful green  colour,  when  beaten  into  leaf  of  about 
the  two  hundred  and  eighty  thousandth  part  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  This  truly  characteristic  property 
has  induced  artists  to  employ  metals  to  rellect  the 
images  of  objects.  Another  character  by  which  me- 
tallic substances  may  be  distinguished  is  their  relative 
•weight.  A  cubic  foot  of  marble  weighs  but  two 
hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds ;  a  cubic  foot  of  tin, 
•wliich  is  the  lightest  of  all  metals,  weighs  five  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  pounds .  U'his  superior  gravity  of 
metals,  which  so  much  exceeds  that  of  earthy  mat- 
ters, depends  most  probably  on  their  extraordinary- 
density. 

Metals,  in  general,  likewise  possess  a  facility  of 
being  extended  and  flattened,  when  struck,  or  sub- 
jected to  a  strong  and  gradual  pressure:  this  pro- 
perty is  known  by  the  name  of  Ductilitij.  All  the 
metals  do  not  possess  this  quality  ;  but  those  which 
possess  the  metallic  qualities  most  eminently,  exhibit 
this  also. 

Every  metal  is  fused  at  a  certain  degree  of  heat, 
more  or  less  intense;  and  in  this  situation  its  sur- 
iace  is  convex.    Mr.  Macquer    and  Mr.  Lavoisier 


having  exposed  gold  to  the  focus  of  a  lens,  observed 
that  this  m>-tal  exhaled  in  fumes,  without  being  de- 
compos  d;  as  was  provt  d  by  collecting  it  unaltered 
upon  p  esenting  a  pla  e  of  silv  -r,  which  became  gilt. 
Sdver  i'-  volatii^z  d  'n  the  same  manner  without  decom- 
position. Wh^n  these  sub.'-tauces  are  fused,  and 
cooKd  slowly,  th.y  exhibit  crystallizations  of  consi- 
derable  n-g  ilar.ty.  Both  the  abbe  Mongez  and  Mr. 
Brogniart  have  succeeded  in  crystall  zing  most  of  the 
metals,  by  varying  the  process  used  by  Mr.  Rouelle  in 
the  or) stallization  of  sulphur.  Almost  all  the  metals, 
when  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion,  lose  their  metallic 
brilliancy,  and  become  converted  into  an  opaque  pow- 
der called  Oxid,  or  Metall/c  Calx;  and  the  o\ids, 
when  urged  by  a  stronger  heat,  are  reduced  into  a 
vitriform  substance,  known  by  the  name  of  Metallic 
Glass.  They  acquire  weight  in  their  transition  to  the 
state  of  oxid  ;  a  circumstance  that,  at  first,  led  several 
chemists  into  error,  who  imagined  they  had  increased 
the  weight  of  the  metal.  Stahl  pretended  that  the 
calcination  of  metals  arose  from  disengagement  of 
phlogi^ton  ;  and  he  considered  their  calces  as  an  earth, 
or  meiailic  basis.  Mr.  Boyle  affirmed  that  the  in- 
crease  of  weight  in  calcined  metals  Avas  owing  to  the 
combination  of  the  matter  of  fire  ;  and  Bo  rhaave 
ventured  to  attribute  it  to  the  surrounding  bodies, 
which  deposited  themselves  upon  the  metal. 

We  find,  however,  that  Jean  Key,  a  physician,  in 
the  year  1630,  attributed  the  increase  of  weight  in 
calcined  meials  to  the  combination  of  air  with  the 
metal.  But  it  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  Mr. 
Lavoisier  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  proofs  that 
the  calcination  of  metals  is  owing  merely  to  the  fixa- 
tion of  oxigenous  gas,  and  their  reduction  to  the 
disengagement  of  this  gas,  efl'ected  by  simple  heat,  or 
by  its  combination  with  various  bases,  in  such  instances 
wherein  its  adhesion  to  the  metal  is  too  strong  to  be 
overcome  by  mere  heat.  The  facts  upon  which  this 
celebrated  chemist  has  established  his  opinion,  are 
the  following:  Metals  are  not  oxidated  either  in  a 
vacuum,  or  in  air  which  contains  no  part  of  oxigenous 
gas ;  though  several  chemists,  as  Dr.  i'riestley,  Mr. ' 
Lametherie,  &c.  appear  to  have  oxidated  lead,  tin, 
and  mercury,  in  the  carbonic  acid.  But  this  suppose'' 
oxid  is  nothing  but  a  metallic  carbonate,  or  the  com 
binaiion  of  a  metal  with  an  acid,  which  is  very  fai; 
from  calcination  or  oxidation. 

Metals  inclosed  under  a  glass,  and  properly  heated 
are  oxidated  only  by  absorbing  the  oxigenous  gas  con 
tained  in  the  mass  of  air  which  is  insulated  ;  and  whe 
this  absorption  is  ended,  it  is  impossible  to  carry  th 
oxidation  any  further.    The  metals  oxidated  in  a 
atmosphiM-c  of  oxigenous  gas,  absorb  it  to  the  last  drop 
and  such  oxidated  metals  as  are  capable  of  being  re 
duced  in  close  vessels,  give  out,  on  their  return  to  the 
metallic  state,  the  same  quantity  of  oxigenous  gas  as 
they  had  before  absorbed.    This  doctrine  seems  to  be 
eslablished  on  sufficient  proof.    The  concurrence  of 
air  and  of  humidity  singularly  assists  the  alteration  of 
metals.    The  water  is  decomiiosed  in  this  process  and 
its  hydrogen  is  dissipated,  while  its  oxigen  combines 
with  the  metal.    This  is  doubtless  the  theory  of  such 
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©xidations  as  are  effected  beneath  the  surface  of  wa- 
ter; and  when  we  find  oxids,  or  metallic  calces,  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  defended  from  the  contact 
of  air,  the  facts  ought  to  be  referred  only  to  the 
decomposition  of  water,  or  of  acids  which  have  oxi- 
gen  for  their  base.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  altera- 
tion of  a  metal  will  be  the  more  speedy:  1.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  affinity  of  the  metal  to  oxigenous  gas  is 
stronger,  2,  As  the  quantity  of  oxigeuous  gas  is 
greater.  3.  As  the  air  is  more  humid,  &c.  Metals 
decompose  certain  substances  in  order  to  unite  with 
their  oxigcn,  and  by  that  means  to  pass  to  the  state  of 
oxid.  This  is  observable  in  cases  where  the  nitric  acid 
is  digested  upon  certain  metals. 

In  the  classification  of  metals,  ductility  serves  as  a 
leading  character.  They  may  be  distinguished  into 
such  as  are  ductile,  and  such  as  do  not  possess  this 
property.  The  name  of  Metal  has  been  peculiarly 
applied  to  the  former,  and  that  of  Semi-metal  to  the 
latter  kind.  Among  the  metals  there  are  also  some 
which  are  changeable  by  exposure  to  air,  while  others 
are  not  sensibly  altered  iu  the  same  situation.  This 
difference  has  caused  asubdivision  of  the  metals  into^er- 
fcct  and  imperfect  met'aXs.  The  chemical  student  should 
begin  by  treating  of  the  semi-metals,  as  approaching, 
in  general,  the  nearest  to  the  saline  or  stony  substances 
in  their  qualities  ;  and  may  conclude  with  the  perfect 
n.etals,  as  possessing  the  metallic  qualities  in  a  greater 
degree. 

Medicine  is  greatly  indebted  to  this  class  of  sub- 
stances, metals  of  almost  CTery  kind,  when  combined 
with  different  acids,  or  modified  in  various  other  ways, 
having  furnished  us  with  the  most  powerful  of  all 
other  means  of  counteracting  and  curing  those  diseases 
to  which  the  human  body  is  obnoxious. 

METAMORPHO'PSIA,  (|X£ra|xof  eorl/ia ;  from 
/xHra/xoci^wcTif,  a  change^  and  o<f><j,  sight or  Visus 
dcfiguratus,  distorted  vision  :  a  delect  in  the  ^ight,  by 
which  persons  perceive  objects  changed  from  their  na- 
tural figures.  The  species  are;  1.  Metuiiiorphopsia 
acutely  when  objects  appear  much  larger  than  their  size. 
2.  Metamorphopsia  diminuta,  when  objects  appear  di- 
minished  in  size,  arising  from  the  same  causes  as  the 
former,  3.  Metamorphopsia  mutans,  in  which  objects 
seem  to  be  in  motion.  To  vertiginous  and  intoxicated 
persons,  every  thing  seems  to  stagger.  4.  Metamor- 
johopsia  tortuosa  sen fiexuo%a^  when  objects  appear  tor- 
tuous or  bending.  5,  Metamorphopsia  inversa^  when 
all  objects  appear  to  be  inverted.  6.  Metamorphopsia 
imaginaria,  the  vision  of  a  thing  not  present,  as 
may  be  observed  in  the  delirious,  and  in  maniacs.  7. 
Metamorphopnu  from  a  remaining  i^iipres.^ion.  It 
happens  to  those  who  very  attentively  examine  objects, 
particularly  in  a  great  light,  to  perceive  the  imjires., 
siou  some  time  after.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in 
viewing  the  sun  or  any  highly  luminous  body. 

METASTA'STS,  {^.ercKT-raa-tr,  from  ^fflio-ri^at,  to 
change,  or  translate) ;  the  removal  of  a  disease  from 
one  place  to  another.  A  very  common  instance  of 
tViA  is  the  translation  of  inllammation  to  a  different  part. 

METATARSAL  BONES;  the  live  longitudinal  bones 
between  the  tarsus  and  toes.    They  are  distinguished 
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itito  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  fore  toe,  &c. 

See  Metatarsus. 

METATA'RSUS,  (iMtarcc^iios from  /xera,  «r/Ver, 
and  Tccpa-os,  the  tarsus),;  that  part  of  the  foot  between 
the  tarsus  and  toes.  The  metatarsus  is  composed  of 
five  bones,  which,  in  their  general  characters,  agree 
with  the  metacarpal  bones;  but  may  be  distinguished 
from  them  by  the  following  marks:  1.  They  are 
longer,  thicker,  and  stronger.  2.  Their  anterior 
round  ends  are  not  so  broad,  and  are  less  in  proportion 
to  their  bases.  3.  Their  bodies  are  sharper  above  and 
flatter  on  their  sides,  with  their  inferior  ridge  inclined 
more  to  the  outside.  4.  The  tubercles  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  round  head  are  larger.  The  first  or  inter- 
nal  metatarsal  bone  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  its  thickness.  The  one  next  to  it  is  the  long- 
est, and  with  its  sharp  edge  almost  perpendicular. 
The  others  are  shorter  and  more  oblique,  as  their 
situation  is  more  external.  These  general  remarks, 
without  a  particular  description  of  each,  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  distinguish  them  from  each  other,  though  each 
is  described,  in  books  of  anatomy,  under  a  distinct  ap- 
pellation, as  Os  metatarsi pollicis,  SjC. 

METI7LLA  NUX.    See  Nux  vomica. 

METIIODICS,  a  sect  of  physicians  wh6  followed 
the  doctrines  of  Themison,  a  disciple  of  Asclepiades ; 
whose  practice,  however,  differed  but  little  from  that  pf 
his  master.    See  Tiiemison. 

METRITIS,  (jaErfi^fj ;  from  ij-ij-r^a.,  the  womb); 
inflammation  of  the  uterus.    Sec  Hysteritis. 

METRODORUS,  a  Greek  physician  born  at  Chios, 
was  the  disciple  of  Democritus  the  philosopher,  and  the 
master  of  Hippocrates  the  physician  and  Anaxarchus 
the  philosopher.  He  maintained  that  the  universe  is 
infinite  and  eternal ;  but  his  works  are  lost.  He  lived 
about  444  years  before  Christ. 

METROPTOSIS,  (u^arpcTr'Mii;,  from  ij.r,tpxi  the 
uterus^  and  tnl-ju,  to  fall  do-j:n),  a  Prolapsus  uteri, 
or  descent  of  the  uterus  through  the  vagina.  See 
Prolapsus, 

MEU.    See  Meum  athamanticum, 

MFyUM  ATHAMA'NTICUM,  {meum,  of  the  Gr. 
y.TyOv,  or  _aaoy  ;  from  imsimv,  less,  so  called,  according 
to  Minshew,  from  its  diminutive  size),  also  called  Meu  ; 
s|)ignel,  or  baldmonej^.  'J'he  root  of  this  plant, 
^thusu  mwum.  Linn,  is  recommended  as  a  carmina. 
tive,  and  stomachic  remedy.  It  appears  to  be  nearly 
of  the  same  nature  as  lovage,  differing  in  its  smell  be- 
ing  rather  more  agreeable,  soniewliat  like  that  of  a  par- 
snip, but  stronger,  and  being  in  its  taste  less  sweet,  and 
more  warm  or  acrid. 

jMEXICOSEED.  SecRiciNCTS, 

MEXICO  TEA.    See  Botrys  mexicax\. 

MEZi'/REON.  SeeMEZFREuw. 

MKZE'REUM,  (of  the  Gr.  Ms^aissov;  a  word  of 
some  barbarous  dialect);  mczercon,  spurge-olive,  or 
widow-wail.  It  is  the  Daphne  mc^ereiim,  I^inn.  Daph- 
ne Jlorihns  scssilibus  tcrnis  caulinis,  foliis  lanccolatis 
dcciduis.  Class,  Octandria.  Order,  Monogynia.  This 
plant  is  extremely  acrid,  especially  when  fresh,  and  if 
retained  in  the  mouth,  excites  great  and  long  conti- 
nued  heat  and  inflammation,  particularly  of  the  tongue. 
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and  fauces:  the  berries  also  have  the  same  effects,  and 
when  swallowed,  prove  a  powerful  corrosive  poison, 
not  only  to  man,  but  to  dogs,  wolves,  and  foxes. 

The  bark  of  the  root  is  the  part  employed  in  the 
Decocdim  sarnnparillw  compositum  Lond.  Diibl.  and  iil 
the  Decoct,  mezer,  Kdin.  both  which  are  given  to 
assist  mercury  in  resolving  nodes  and  other  obstinate 
symptoms  of  syphilis.  The  antisyphilitic  virtues  of 
mezereum,  however,  have  been,  by  many  writers,  very 
justly  doubted.  Mr.  Hunter,  though  he  found  it  of 
rise  in  the  removal  of  anomalous  symptoms,  denies  its 
power  over  the  venereal  virus;  and  Mr.  Pearson,  Sur- 
geon of  the  Lock  Hospital,  in  London,  dissents  from 
the  representation  given  of  this  root  by  various  writers. 

From  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  collect,"  says  he, 
"in  the  course  of  many  years  observation,  I  feel  my- 
self authorized  to  assert  unequivocally,  that  the  meze- 
rcum  has  not  the  pozscr  o  f  curing  the  venereal  disease 
in  unij  one  stage.,  or  under  am/  one  form.  If  a  decoc- 
tion of  this  root  should  ever  reduce  a  venereal  node, 
where  no  mercury  has  been  previously  given,  yet  the 
patient  will  by  no  means  be  exempted  from  the  neces- 
•sity  of  em])ioying  mercury,  for  as  long  a  space  of  time, 
and  in  as  large  a  quantity,  as  if  no  mezereum  had  been 
taken.  With  respect  to  the  power  it  issaid-to  possess, 
of  alleviating  the  pain,  and  diminishing  the  bulk  of 
membranous  nodes,  nothing  peculiar  and  appropriate 
can  be  ascribed  to  the  mezereum  on  these  accounts  ; 
since  we  obtain  the  same  good  clfccts  from  sarsaparilla, 
guaiacum,  volatile  alkali,  blistering  plasters,  &c.  Ne- 
i>ertheless,  venereal  nodes  which  have  subsided  under 
the  use  of  any  of  these  articles  of  the  materia  medica, 
will  appear  again,  and  often  with  additional  symptoms, 
5f  a  full  and  efficacious  course  of  mercury  be  not  submit- 
ted to.  It  has  indeed  been  alleged,  that  mezereum  al- 
ways alleviates  the  pain  occasioned  by  a  venereal  node, 
and  generally  reduces  it,  where  the  periosteum  only  is 
atfected  ;  and  that  it  seldom  fails  of  removing  those  en- 
largements of  the  periosteum  which  have  not  yielded 
during  the  administration  of  mercury. 

"That  some  instances  of  success,  in  cases  like  these, 
may  have  fallen  to  the  share  of  those  who  made  the  as- 
.scrtion,  it  would  not  become  me  to  deny ;  but  I  have 
met  with  few  such  agreeable  evidences  of  the  eflicacy  of 
this  medicine.  I  have  given  the  mezereum  in  the  form 
of  a  simple  decoction,  and  also  as  an  ingredient  in  com- 
pound decoclions  of  the  woods,  in  manj-  cases,  where 
no  mercury  had  been  previously  employed,  but  never 
M'itli  advantage  to  a  single  patient.  I  have  also  tried  it 
in  numerous  instances,  after  the  completion  of  a  course 
of  mereury:  yet,  with  the  exception  of  two  cases, 
where  the  thickened  state  of  the  ])criosteum  M'as  re- 
moved during  the  exhibition  of  it,  I  never  saw  the  least 
benefit  derived  from  taking  this  medicine.  In  a  few 
rases  of  anomalous  pains,  which  I  supposed  derived 
from  irregularities  during  a  mercurial  course,  the  meze- 
reum Mas  of  service,  after  I  had  tried  the  common  de- 
coction of  the  woods  without  success  ;  but  even  in  this 
tlescription  of  cases  I  have  always  found  it  a  very  un- 
certain remedy. 

"I  have  made  trial  of  this  vegetable  in  a  great  num. 
bcr  of  scrofulous  cases,  where  the  membranes  covering 


the  bones  were  in  a  diseased  state,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  one  single  patient  obtained  any  evident  and  male- 
rial  benefit  from  it." 

Dr.  CuUen,  whose  reports  may  justly  claim  atten- 
tion from  all  medical  men,  when  treating  of  the  meze- 
reum, in  his  materia  medica,  says,  he  frequently  em- 
ployed  it  in  dilferent  cutaneous  alfections,  and  some- 
times with  success.  "It  is  the  bark  of  the  root  of  this 
shrub  that  should  only  be  employed:  the  woody  pait 
of  the  root  is  quite  insipid;  and  apothecaries  deceive 
themselves  in  taking  any  part  of  the  wood  along  with 
the  bark.  This  bark  contains  a  very  acrid  matter, 
which,  applied  to  the  skin,  readily  excites  a  blister  and 
a  considerable  discharge  of  serum  :  and  as,  by  repeated 
applications,  this  can  be  continued  without  any  erosioa 
of  the  part,  it  has  been  frequently  employed  in  F»nce 
as  a  perpetual  issue,  with  all  the  usual  effects. 

"  The  mezereum,  to  be  used  internally,  is  taken  in 
a  decoction  of  two  drachms  of  the  root,  boiled  in  three 
pounds  of  water  to  two  ;  and  the  whole  of  this  is  taken, 
at  several  draughts,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours.  In  this  proportion  it  proves  somewhat  warm 
on  the  stomach ;  and  in  larger  proportion,  it  gives  a 
painful  warmth,  with  sickness,  and  even  vomiting.  It 
sometimes  renders  the  pulse  frequent,  and  heats  the  whole 
body."  The  Doctor  adds,  that  "  in  one  case  of  ulce- 
rations  in  many  ditierent  parts  of  the  body,  which  re- 
mained after  mercury  had  been  long  and  largely  em- 
ployed," he  found  them  entirely  cured  by  the  use  of 
the  decoction  of  mezereum  for  tw  o  or  three  weeks. 
-  Dr.  Home,  of  Edinburgh,  says  he  not  only  found 
this  decoction  to  cure  scirrhous  tumors  which  remain 
after  the  venereal  disease,  and  after  the  use  of  mercury, 
but  that  it  also  healed  some  scirrhous  tumors  proceed- 
ing from  other  causes. 

MIA'SMA,  (from  fiiccivLu,  to  pollute  J,  a  particle  of 
poison,  in  a  volatile  state,  borne  on  the  wings  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  capable  of  attaching  itself  to  an  ani- 
mal body  so  as  to  produce  disease.  Miasmata,  as  they 
relate  to  diseases,  are  productive  of  some  of  the  febrile 
kinds,  and  of  them  only,  as  in  the  case  of  Contagiox. 
They  are,  in  the  atmosphere,  not  observed  to  act,  ex- 
cept when  a  healthy  body  approaches  the  sources  from 
whence  tliey  arise;  or  else  is  brought  into  contact 
with  some  substances,  which  are  imbued  with  the  noxi- 
ous effluvia.  The  idea  of  contagion  properly  implies  a 
matter  arising  from  a  body  under  disease;  and  that  of 
miasma,  a  matter  arising  from  other  substances,  as  from, 
putrefying  vegetables,  &c. 

Dr.  Cullen  remarks,  that  the  substances  imbued  with 
the  effluvia  from  the  bodies  of  the  diseased  may  be  cal- 
led/owi/ey;  and  that  it  is  probable,  that  contagions,  as 
they  arise  from  fomites,  are  more  powerful  than  as 
they  arise  immediately  from  the  human  body.  Fur. 
ther,  that  though  the  fomites  are  possessed  of  matter  from 
the  human  body,  yet  this  matter  passing  from  the  fo- 
mites  is  called  miasma;  which  requires  further  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  niiasnuita  a.r'mug  from  marshes^ 
&c.  by  the  epithets  hitjnan  and  marsh  miasmata. 

On  this  subject  Dr.  Cullen  observes,  that  as  fevers 
are  so  generally  epidemic,  it  is  probable  that  some  mat- 
ter floating  in  the  attaosphcre,  and  applied  to  the  bo- 
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-dies  of  men,  ought  to  he  considered  as  the  remote  cause 
of  fevers.  Contagions  have  been  supposed  to  be  of 
great  variety  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  so  ; 
but  that  they  truly  are,  does  not  appear  clearly  from 
any  thing  thut  we  know  at  present.  The  num- 
ber of  genera  and  species  of  contagious  diseases, 
of  the  chiss  pyrexia',  at  present  known,  is  not  very 
great.  They  belong  to  the  order  of  fevers  oC  exantfie- 
»//«/«,  or  of  pi-qfluvia.  Whether  there  be  any  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  Phlegitumw  is  doubtful ;  and, 
though  it  should  be  supposed,  it  will  not  much  increase 
the  number  of  contagious  pyrexias.  Of  the  contagious 
exanthemata  and  protluvia,  the  number  of  species  is  near- 
ly ascertained  ;  and  each  of  them  is  so  far  of  a  deter- 
mined nature,  that  though  they  have  now  been  observ- 
t'd  and  distinguished  for  many  ages,  and  in  many  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth,  they  have  been  always  found 
to  retain  the  same  general  character,  and  to  differ  only 
in  circumstances,  which  may  be  imputed  to  season, 
climate,  and  other  external  causes,  or  to  the  peculiar 
constitution  of  the  several  persons  aH'ectcd.  It  is  there- 
fore probable,  that,  in  eacli  of  these  species,  the  con- 
tagion is  of  one  specific  nature,  and  that  the  number  of 
the  contagious  exanthemata,  or  protluvia,  is  hardly 
greater  than  the  number  of  species  taken  notice  of  in 
the  system  of  nosology.  While  the  contagious  exan- 
themata and  protluvia  are  thus  limited,  it  is  probable 
that  the  contagions  which  produce  the  continued  fe- 
vers are  not  many;  nay,  it  is  not  evident  that  there 
are  more  than  one  common  source  of  them.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  eflluvia  constantly  arising  from  the 
living  human  body,  if  long  retained  in  the  same  place, 
"without  being  diffused  in  the  atmosphere,  acquire  a 
singular  virulence,  and,  in  that  state,  applied  to  the 
bodies  of  men,  become  the  cause  of  a  fever  which  is 
Tery  contagious.  The  late  observations  on  jail  and 
hospital  fevers  have  fully  proved  the  existence  of  such 
a  cause;  and  it  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  the  same 
virulent  matter  may  be  produced  in  many  other  places. 
At  the  same  time,  the  nature  of  the  fevers  arising 
renders  it  probable  that  the  virulent  state  of  human 
efHuvia  is  the  (^ommon  cause  of  such  fevers ;  as  they 
dilfer  only  in  a  state  of  their  symptoms,  whch  may  be 
imputed  to  the  circumstances  of  season,  climate,  &c. 
concurring  with  the  contagion,  and  modifying  its 
force. 

Miasmata  arise  from  various  sources,  and  are  of  dif- 
ferent kinds ;  but  we  know  little  of  their  variety  or  of 
.their  several  effects.  We  know  with  certainty  only 
one  species  of  miasma  which  can  be  considered  as  the 
cause  of  fever;  and  from  the  universality  of  this,  it 
may  be  doubted  if  there  be  any  other.  This  miasma, 
so  universally  the  cause  of  fever,  is  that  which  arises 
from  marshes  or  moist  ground,  acted  upon  by  heat. 
So  many  observations  have  now  been  made  with  re- 
spect to  this,  ia  so  many  different  regions  of  the  earth, 
that  there  is  neither  any  doubt  of  its  being  in  general 
the  cause  of  fevers,  nor  of  its  being  very  universally 
the  cause  of  intermittent  fevers  in  all  their  different 
forms.  The  similarity  of  the  climate,  season,  and  soil, 
in  which  iutermittents  arise,  and  the  similarity  of  the 
diseases  arising  in  differeot  regions, concur  ia  proving 


that  there  is  one  common  cause  of  these  diseasc5,  and 
that  this  is  the  w/«r.v/;.  miasma.  What  is  the  particu- 
lar nature  of  this  miasma  we  know  not;  nor  do  we 
certainly  know  whether  or  not  it  differs  in  kind  :  but 
it  is  probable  that  it  docs  not,  and  that  it  dilVers  only 
in  the  degree  of  its  power,  or  perhaps  in  its  quality, 
in  a  given  space. 

It  remains  then  probable,  that  the  remote  caust:  of 
fevers  are  chiefly  contagions  of  miasmata,  and  neither 
of  them  of  great  variety.  Miasmata  arc  supposed  to 
cause  intcrmitlents,  and  contagions  to  cause  continued 
fevers,  strictly  so  named.  It  may  further  be  added, 
that  both  contagion  and  miasmata  are  of  a  debilitating 
or  sedative  quality  ;  as  both  arise  from  putrescent  mat- 
ter. Their  production  is  favoured,  and  their  power 
increased,  by  circumstances  which  favour  putrefaction  ; 
and  they  often  prove  putrefactive  ferments  with  respect 
to  the  animal  fluid.  Though  fevers  generally  arise 
from  marsh  or  human  effluvia,  other  remote  causes  of 
fevers,  which  have  been  commonly  supposed,  cannot 
with  any  certainty  be  excluded.  Sec  the  articles 
Contagion,  and  Gall-sickness. 

MFCA,  called  by  the  dilV»rent  names  of  Daze,  Talc, 
Muscovy-glass,  Glimmer,  or  Glixt ;  a  genus  of  magne- 
sian  earths,  known  by  the  following  characters:  1. 
They  consist  of  thin  flexible  particles,  divisible  into 
plates  or  leaves,  having  a  shining  surface.  2.  These 
leaves  or  scales,  exposed  to  the  lire,  lose  their  flexibi- 
lity and  become  brittle,  separating  afterwards  into 
thinner  leaves:  but  in  a  quick  and  strong  lire  they 
curl  or  crumple,  which  is  a  step  towards  fusion ; 
though  it  is  very  difficult  to  reduce  them  into  pure  glass 
.without  addition.  3.  They  melt  easily  with  borax, 
the  microcosmic  salt,  and  alkaline  salt :  and,  by  means 
of  the  two  former  salts,  may  be  brought  to  a  clear 
glass  before  the  blow-pipe.  That  which  contains  iron, 
however,  is  more  fusible  than  the  nncoloured  earths 
of  this  kind.  No  loose  or  friable  mica  has  yet  been 
discovered,  but  all  of  an  indurated  kind.  Its  specihe 
gravity,  according  to  Fabbroni,  is  about  3000.  Kir- 
wan  tells  us,  that  the  specific -gravity  of  this  substance, 
when  it  contivins  much  iron,  is  from  2535  to  3000.  An 
hundred  parts  of  colourless  mica  contain  38  of  silex, 
28  of  argill,  20  of  magnesia,  and  14  of  the  most  de- 
phlogisticated  calx  of  iron.  JNIartial  mica  contains  also 
10  or  12  per  cent,  of  a  more  phlogisticated  calx  of 
iron;  whence  its  various  colours  are  derived,  and  a 
proportionably  smaller  quantity  of  the  other  ingredi- 
ents. There  are  two  species,  viz.  Mica  alba,  colour- 
less or  pure  mica,  and  Mica  colorata  martialis,  of  both 
which  there  are  several  varieties.  None  of  these  have 
hitherto  been  employed  in  medicine. 

MICROCOSMIC  BEZOAR.    See  Calculus. 

INIIDVVTFKRY,  the  art  of  assisting  women  in  thd 
birth  of  children.  As  a  science,  however,  it  is  not 
confined  strictly  to  this,  but  also  comprehends  the  ma- 
nagement of  women  both  before  and  after  delivery,  as' 
well  as  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  childr.cn. 

This  art  is  certainly  almost  coeval  with  mankind. 
The  first  midiaife  of  whom  mention  is  made  under  that 
name,  assisted  at  the  second  labour  of  Rachael,  the 
wife  of  Jacob.    Another  midwife  is  spoken  of  in  Ge- 
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t»«sis,  at  the  lying-in  of  Thamar,  v/ho  was  delivered 
of  twins.  But  (he  most  honourable  mention  of  mid- 
wives  is  that  in  Exodus,  when  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt, 
who  had  a  mind  to  destroy  the  Hebrews,  commanded 
the  midwives  to  kill  all  the  male  children  of  the  He- 
brew women  ;  which  command  they  disobeyed,  and 
thereby  olilaincd  the  favour  of  God. 

From  all  the  passages  in  Scripture  where  midwives 
are  mentioned,  it  is  plain,  that  women  were  the  only 
jiractitioncrs  of  this  art  among  the  Hebrews.  Among 
the  Greeks  also,  women  assisted  at  labours.  Phanarete, 
the  mother  of  Socrates,  was  a  midwife.  Plato  speaks 
at  large  of  midwivci,  explains  their  function'^,  regulates 
their  duties,  and  remarks  that  they  had,  at  Athens,  the 
right  of  proposing  or  making  marriages.  Hippocrates 
makes  mention  of  midlives,  as  well  as  Aristotle,  Ga- 
len, and  Aetius.  'I'his  last  even  frequenlly  quotes  a 
woman  called  jixpasia^  who  was  probably  a  midwife. 
'I'hey  were  called,  among  the  Greeks,  Maiai,  or  Ic/.rpo- 
ILcciai ;  that  is  to  say,  mamma,  or  grand-mamma. 

We  are  still  better  acquainted  with  the  customs  of 
the  Romans,  and  know  that  they  employed  women 
only.  This  may  be  doductd  from  the  comedies  of 
Plautus  and  Terence  alone.  We  there  see  that  they  are 
women  only  who  are  called  to  assist  persons  in  labour. 
Besides,  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History,  frequently 
speaks  of  midwive?  and  their  duties  ;  and  names  two, 
Sotira  and  Salpe,  who  had  apparently  the  greatest  re- 
putation. AVomen  were  also  employed  alter  the  fall  of 
the  empire  ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  till  lately,  all  civi- 
lized nations  have  employed  women  only  as  midwives. 
This  appears  even  from  their  names,  in  many  different 
languages,  which  are  all  feminine.  There  were,  how- 
ever, especially  in  great  cities,  surgeons  who  applied 
themselves  to  the  art  of  midwifery,  and  made  it  their 
peculiar  study.  They  were  sent  for  in  difficult  cases, 
where  the  midvvives  found  their  incapacity  ;  and  then 
the  surgeon  endeavoured  to  deliver  the  woman  by  hav- 
ing recourse  to  instruments  useful  in  those  cases,  as  by 
crotchets,  blunt-hooks,  &c.  but  as  these  cases  happened 
but  seldom,  women  remained  in  possession  of  this  bu- 
siness. ]t  is  certain,  according  to  Astruc,  that  Maria 
Theresa,  wife  of  Louis  XIV.  employed  women  only 
in  her  labours ;  and  the  example  of  the  queen  deter- 
mined  the  conduct  of  the  princesses  and  court-ladies, 
and  likewise  even  of  the  ladies  of  the  city.  The  same 
author  tells  us,  that  he  has  been  assured,  that  the  epoch 
of  the  employment  of  men-midwives,  goes  no  further 
back  than  the  first  lying-in  of  Madame  de  la  Valicre  in 
1663.  As  she  desired  it  might  be  kept  a  profound  se- 
cret, she  sent  for  Julian  Clement,  a  sargeon  of  repu- 
tation.  He  was  conducted  with  the  greatest  secrecy 
into  a  house  where  the  lady  was,  with  her  face  covered 
with  a  hood  ;  and  where,  it  is  said,  the  king  was  con- 
cealed in  the  curtains  of  the  bed.  The  same  surgeon 
was  employed  in  the  subsequent  labours  of  the  same 
lady  ;  and,  as  he  was  very  successful  with  her,  men- 
midwives  afterwards  came  into  repute ;  and  the  prin- 
cesses made  use  of  surgeons  on  similar  occasions  ;  and 
as  soon  as  this  became  fashionable,  the  name  of  «com- 
cheur  was  invented  to  signify  this  class  of  surgeons, 
i^reign  eouatrtes  soon  adopted  the  custom,  and  like- 


wise tTic  name  of  acoucJieurs,  though  they  had  nosuc% 
term  in  their  own  language;  but  in  Britain  they  have 
more  generally  been  called  men-midxcives. 

In  opposition  to  this  account,  which  is  taken  from 
Astruc,  that  author  tells  us,  that  he  is  aware  of  an  ob- 
jection  from  Hyginus,  who  asserts  that  the  ancients 
had  jio  midwives ;  which  made  the  women,  through 
modesty,  rather  choose  to  run  the  risk  of  death  than 
to  make  use  of  men  on  this  occasion.  For  the  Athe- 
nians, he  adds,  had  forbid  women  and  slaves  to  study- 
physic,  that  is  to  say,  the  art  of  midwifery.  A  youn; 
woman,  named  Agnodice,  desirous  of  itearning  this  af  f, 
cut  off  her  hair,  dressed  herself  in  the  habit  of  a  man^ 
and  became  a  scholar  to  one  Hierophilus.  She  after- 
wards followed  this  business.  The  women  at  first  re- 
fused assistance  from  her,  thinking  she  was  a  man  ;  but 
accepted  of  it  when  she  had  convinced  them  she  was 
a  woman. 

To  this  account  our  author  replies,  that  the  autho-. 
rity  of  Hyginus  is  by  no  means  to  be  depended  upon. 
His  book  is  full  of  solecisms  and  barbarisms ;  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  attributed  to  any  writer  who  lived  before 
the  fall  of  the  empire  ;  but  must  be  the  work  of  an  au- 
thor who  lived  when  the  Latin  tongue  was  corrupted  j 
that  is,  about  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  The  con- 
tradictions met  with  in  this  book  also  give  room  to  sus- 
pect, that  it  is  not  the  work  of  one  hand,  but  of  several. 
The  authority  of  such  a  work,  therefore,  is  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  testimonies  of  those  writers  who 
affirm,  that  among  the  Greeks  the  care  of  lying-in  wo- 
men was  committed  entirely  to  others  of  their  own  sex. 

The  art  of  midwifery  seems  not  to  have  been  so  soon 
improved  as  that  of  physic.  Hippocrates,  though  an 
excellent  physician,  seems  to  have  been  a  very  bad  mid- 
wife.  He  was  acquainted  with  no  other  kind  of  na- 
tural labour  than  that  in  which  the  head  presents  ;  and 
condemns  footliiig  labour  as  fatal  both  to  mother  and 
child  :  he  would  have  the  children  in  such  cases  turned, 
so  that  the  head  may  present.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  the 
arm,  or.  leg,  or  both,  of  a  living  child  present,  they 
must,  as  soon  as  discovered,  be  returned  into  the  womb, 
and  the  child  brought  into  ihe  passage  with  its  head 
downwards."  P'or  this  purpose  he  advises  to  roll  the 
woman  on  the  bed,  to  shake  her,  and  make  her  jump  ; 
he  proposes  the  same  expedients  to  procure  the  child's 
delivery ;  and  if  they  do  not  succeed,  he  advises  to 
extract  it  with  crotchets,  and,  whatever  happens,  to 
dismember  it. 

From  the  time  of  Hippocirates  to  that  of  Celsus,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  we  have  no 
accounts  of  any  improvements  in  midwifery ;  but  the 
latter  gives  two  very  useful  directions.  1.  In  dilating 
the  womb  :  "  We  must,"  says  he,  "  introduce  the 
fore-finger,  well  moistened  with  hog's  lard,  into  the 
mouth  of  the  womb,  when  it  begins  to  open,  and  in 
like  manner  a  second,  and' so  on  till  all  the  fingers  are 
introduced,  which  are  then  to  be  used  by  separating 
them,  as  a  kind  of  dilater,  to  distend  the  orifice,  and 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  hand  which  is  to  act 
in  the  womb.  2.  Children  may  be  delivered  by  the 
feet  easily  and  safely,  without  crotchets,  by  taking 
hold  of  their  legs.  For  this  purpose  we  must  take  care 
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to  fufn  cliildren,  which  are  othcmlse  placed  in  the 
womb,  with  their  head  or  feet  dowuwaids."  It  is 
true,  Colsus  speaks  of  a  dead  child  only;  but  it  was 
easy  to  couciiide  from  thence,  that  the  same  practice 
might  be  used  with  success  to  deliver  a  living  child. 
Nevertheless,  this  was  not  done;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  authoTify  of  Colsus,  the  former  prejudice  continued 
for  a  long  time.  Though  Pliny,  who  lived  under  the 
emperors  Vespasian  and  Titus,  was  not  a  physician 
himself,  yet  by  condemning  footling  labour,  he  attests 
the  opinion  ol  the  physicians  of  his  time.  He  asserts, 
as  a  known  fact,  that  tootling  labour  was  a  preterna- 
tural kind  of  labour:  he  adds,  that  children  which 
came  into  the  world  in  this  manner  were  called  ^^np- 
pa,  that  is  to  say,  born  with  a  great  deal  of  difficulty. 

But  however  common  this  opinion  was,  it  was  never 
universally  received ;  and  several  physicians  of  charac- 
ter rose  up,  who,  without  sultering  themselves  to  be 
dazzled  with  the  common  prejudice,  or  seduced  by  the 
authority  of  Hippocrates  or  Galen,  recommended  and 
approved  of  footling  delivery.  The  question  then  was 
a  long  time  undecided  ;  and  even  in  1657,  Riverius,  a 
physician  of  reputation,  condemned  lootling  labour. 
Mauriceau  also  remarks,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  book 
on  the  disorders  of  pregnant  women,  printed  in  1664, 
that  many  authors  were  still  of  opinion,  that  when  the 
child  presented  with  its  feet,  it  should  be  turned  to 
make  it  come  with  its  head  foremost:  but  after  having 
observed  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  exe- 
cute this,  he  concludes,  "  it  is  much  better  to  extract 
the  child  by  its  feet,  when  they  pi-esent,  than  to  run 
the  hazard  of  doing  worse  by  turning  it."  All  prac- 
titioners, however,  are  now  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  midwifery  has  been  so  much  increased 
within  this  century,  that  it  seems  to  have  nearly  at- 
tained its  ultimate  perfection,  and  its  operations  redu- 
ced almost  to  a  geometrical  certainty  :  and  this,  says 
Astruc,  is  not  surprising;  for,  after  all,  the  art  of  mid- 
wifery is  reduced  to  the  following  mechanical  problem, 
"  An  extensible  cavity  of  a  certain  capacity  being 
given,  to  pass  a  flexible  body  of  a  given  length  and 
thickness  through  an  opening  dilatable  to  a  certain  de- 
gree." This  might  be  resolved  geometrically,  if  the 
diflerent  degrees  of  elasticity  of  the  womb,  and  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  child,  the  greater  or  lesser  dispo- 
sition of  the  blood  to  inflammation,  and  the  greater  or 
lesser  degree  of  irritability  of  the  nerves,  did  not  oc- 
casion that  uncertainty  which  physical  facts  constantly 
produce  in  all  physico-mathematical  questions. 

The  study  of  midwifery  in  Britain,  as  a  science,  is 
not  of  very  ancient  date.  The  first  book  published  on 
the  subject  appeared  in  the  year  1540,  and  was  enti- 
tied  The  Byrtlie  of  Mankind^  otherwise  named, 
Wojiian's  Beoke,  by  Thomas  Raynold,  physician.  It 
underwent  a  second  edition  by  Thomas  Ray,  a  printer, 
whose  name  is  not  much  known.  It  was  adorned  with 
prints,  and  went  through  several  editions,  and  appears 
to  have  been  held  in  high  estimation.  In  1653  the  ce- 
lebrated William  Harvey  published  his  Treatise  on  Ge- 
neration ;  and  afterwards,  engaging  in  the  practice  of 
midwifery,  published  his  Exerciiatio  de  Partu.  Some 
notice  is  also  taken,  by  Sydenham,  of  the  diseases  inci- 


dent fo  child-bed  women,  and  of  those  of  young  chil- 
dren. About  this  time  several  other  tr.icts  on  subjects 
relating  to  midwifery  appeared,  by  AVharton,  Charlc-, 
ton,  Mayow,  &c. ;  but,  till  about  the  year  1G34,  Dr. 
Denman  considers  the  treatise  of  Raynold  already  men- 
tioned  as  being  the  standard.  The  appearance  of  the 
works  of  Ambrose  Pare,  which  were  now  first  pub- 
lished, depressed  the  reputation  of  Reynold's  book  ; 
and  Dr.  Chambcrlen,  a  celebrated  physician,  likewise 
applied  himself  about  the  same  time  to  midwifery.  lie 
introduced  an  instrument  into  the  art  called  a  forceps^ 
but  which  Dr.  Denman  supposes  to  have  been  a  vectis. 
He  had  three  sons  who  likewise  practised  midwifery, 
and,  as  well  as  himself,  obtained  considerable  charac- 
ter ;  and  one  of  the  young  men  went  over  to  Paris  with 
a  view  to  sell  the  secret,  or  advance  his  fortune  by  a 
practice  which  he  had  found  so  successful  in  England. 
In  this,  however,  he  was  disappointed ;  the  first  case 
in  which  he  was  engaged  proved  unsuccessful,  and  he 
suffered  much  reproach  in  consequence.  Returning  to 
England,  therefore,  in  1672,  he  published  a  transla- 
tion of  Mauriceau's  Midwifery,  which  continued  in 
great  estimation  for  many  years. 

Dr.  Wi'loughby,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  midwifery, 
quot:^d,  from  his  manuscript,  by  Dr.  Denman,  complains 
of  the  practice  of  midvvives  about  this  time.  He  says, 
"  I  liaue  read  manjbookes,  with  all  the  late  Avriters  on 
midwifery,  and  I  do  perceiue,  that  they  all  follow  one 
comro  n  roade,  taking  their  seueral  scheemes  and; 
figures  one  fn  m  another. 

'*  In  seueral  of  these  scheemes  uarious  things  may 
be  perceiued  which  will  be  troublesome  to  the  labouring 
woman,  which  a  judicious  practicioner  will  not  followe. 
Let  midwiues  mark  whatt  hath  been  written  in  my  ob- 
seruations,  let  them  consider  diligently  the  seueral  re- 
portes  not  faigned,  or  the  surmised  thoughtcs,  nuctors, 
or  man's  fantasie,  sitting  and  meditating  in  his  studye, 
but  which  really  haue  been  performed  in  the  trauailing, 
woman's  chambre. 

"  From  mine  and  their  directions  let  midwiues 
choose  the  best  and  facilest  waies  of  relieuing  womca. 
in  altliciion,  and  to  decide  all  disputes,  let  reason  be 
the  judge,  let  experience  argue  the  dubious  points  of 
practice;  and,  after  a  full  debate,  let  unspotted  truth 
recorde  to  succeedinge  times  what  is  most  fitt  to  be  fol- 
lowed and  used,  &c." 

This  is  a  specimen  of  his  illustration.    "  Let  mid-- 
wiucs  obserue  the  waies  and  procccdinges  of  nature  for 
the  production  of  her  fruit  on  trees,  or  the  ripening  of 
walnutts  and  almondes,  from  tlieire  first  knotting  fo 
the  opening  of  the  huskes  and  falling  of  the  nutt ;  the 
greene  huskes  sticking  so  close  that  it  is  not  possible  to  , 
separate  the  huske  from  the  shell,  whilest  it  is  unripe; 
but  as  the  fruite  ripeneth  the  huske  choppeth  and  with, 
a  fissure  opencth,  and  by  degrees  separateth  the  fruite 
without  any  enforcement. 

"An  egge  representeth  the  wombe  :  now  the  henne 
with  keeping  the  egge  warm  doth  breed  the  chicken, 
which  when  it  comes  to  maturitie  doth  chip  the  shell, 
and  is  by  degrees  hatched  without  injurie.  These  sig. 
natures  may  teach  midwiues  patience,  and  persuade 
them  to  let  nature  aloae  to  pcrforme  her  owne  worke,. 
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asid  I'o'  to  disquiet  women  by  tlicir  sfriiggllngs,  for  such 
cnlorccnienis  father  hiiuk-r  (he  birthe  than  any  waie 
promo  c  it,  and  often  ruinate  the  mother  and  usually 
tiie  childe  ;  and  lot  midwiuis  knowe,  that  they  be  na- 
ture's scruautts,  &c." 

It  feems  ])r.  AVillonghby's  practice  was  not  much 
different  from  that  of  the  present  time.  lie  divides 
labours  into  two  kinds  only,  natural  and  unnatural. 
'•  The  parficuiar  rules,"  Says  Dr.  Denman,  "  I  can- 
not pretend  to  describe  in  this  place;  but  the  follow, 
ing  letter,  wliich  he  has  quoted  from  a  scarce  work, 
corresponds  so  nearly  with  an  obserration  it  was  my 
fortune  to  make  some  years  before  I  saw  this  manu- 
script, that  I  may  be  excused  relating  it. 

'  Referam  hoc  casu,  quid  beatae  mcx  conjugi  acci- 
dorit.  Tertio  foetu  gravidam,  nono  pracgnationis  mense, 
laborcs  parturicntium  arripiunt  circa  iioctem.  Mox 
rupta  aqua  (ut  hie  mulieres  loqui  amant)  extra  geni- 
tale,  infaiituli  manus  propendit.  Ubi  obstetrix  adve- 
uissct,  uxorcm  meam  in  sedili  collocavit,  eumque  ad 
continuos  conatus  (me  nolente  nec  instigante  natura) 
adegit.  Cum  vero  res  eo  mode  non  succederet,  me- 
amque  conjugem  supra  sedcm  continuo  detinerct,  ac 
diris  crncialibus  iilapsum  ex  uteri  cervice  mai^um  bra- 
fhiumquc  retrudere  niterefur,  quo  fcctum  ad  exitum 
commodius  disponeret.  Ego  pra:  dolore  chara;  meaj 
conjugis  impatiens,  ac  indesiiienter  obstetricem  admo- 
nens,  ne  quidcm  elapsi  membri  reductioncm  in  uterum 
cogitaret  possibilc,  multo  minus  moliretur,  secundam 
obstetricem  accersiri  jussi,  prassertim  cum  uxor  mihi 
Kunciaret,  quod  obstetrix  eam  dilaceraret  per  illam 
pra?conceptam  ac  miseram  elapsi  membri  repulsioneni. 
Cum  insequenti  die,  obstetrix  altera  venisset,  ilia  ma- 
nus ad  opus  applicans  remque  diligenter  explorans, 
iixorein  meam  in  lectum  deposuit,  mandavitque  ut  se 
quictam  detinerct,  nullosque  conatus  excitaret,  nisi 
quando  natura  eam  sui  admoneret  officii. 

'  Interim  obstetrix  ilia  prudens  et  cxpcrtissima  pra?- 
dixit  mihi  amicisque  prajsenlibus,  uxorem  meam  non 
ante  parturam,  quam  foetus  in  utero,  ex  indebito  situ, 
conatibns  strangularetur,  quod  evcntus  docuit.  Mul- 
tiplicati  sunt  labores  parturientis,  et  ftctus  inflexo  ad 
dorsum  capite  (salva  matrej  prodiit  in  lucem.'  " 

Dr.  Willoughby  was  the  grandson  of  Sir  Francis 
AVilloughby,  so  much  celebrated  in  the  time  of  Queen 
J^lizabeth  ;  and  Dr.  Denman  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
fame  and  fortune  acquired  by  Dr.  Chamberlen,  in- 
duced so  many  gentlemen  as  now  practised  midwifery 
to  undertake  the  study  of  it,  and  to  make  use  of  in- 
struments as  he  did.  Among  the^c  was  Dr.  Bamber  ; 
but  others  attempted  to  raise  their  reputation  by  a 
quite  contrary  practice.  In  1723,  Dr.  Maubray  pub- 
lished a  book  on  midwifery,  entitled  The  Female  Phij- 
sician^  or  the  TVliole  Art  of  Ne:o  Improved  Midzciferi/, 
in  which  he  violently  declaims  against  the  me  of  in- 
struments ;  and  next  year  he  published  an  appendix, 
under  the  title  of  Midtoifery  brought  to  Perfection,  in 
which  he  sets  forth  in  a  pompous  manner  the  improve- 
ments he  had  made.  This,  however,  was  no  more 
than  a  syllabus  of  his  lectures;  he  having  been  the  first 
public  teacher  of  midwifery  in  Britain. 

Dionis's  Midwilerj  made  its  appearance  in  1719, 


and  DcTcnter's  ill  1729.  The  latter,  in  Dr.  Denman'g 
opinion,  was  more  esteemed  than  it  deserved,  as  he 
generally  condemns  the  use  of  instruments  ;  notwith- 
standing which,  he  thinks  it  was  a  considerable  acqui- 
sition to  the  science  in  this  country. 

In  1727  appeared  Dr.  Sinison's  work,  entitled  The 
System  of  the  IVomb  ;  "  a  work,"  says  Dr.  Denman, 

of  suilicient  ingenuity,  but  not  of  much  use  in  prac- 
tice, even  if  his  theory  liad  been  true."  Chapman's 
Treatise  on  the  Improvement  of  Midzcifery  appeared  in 
1733.  lie  w  as  the  second  public  teacher  of  midwifery 
in  London,  and  was  the  first  who  described  the  fo?: 
ceps  ;  the  description  appearing  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Edinburgh  jMedical  Essays.  His  work  contains 
many  useful  observattons.  Next  year  Dr.  ilody  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  cases  in  midwil'ery,  written  by 
Mr.  William  Ciilard.  They  are  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  in  number,  occurred  in  his  own  practice, 
and  appear  to  be  written  with  great  fidelity.  He  also 
gave  a  plate  of  the  forceps:  and,  in  Dr.  Dcnman's  opi- 
nion, was  among  the  first  who  asserted  that  the  pla- 
centa might  be  attached  over  the  os  uteri.  In  173C, 
Thomas  Dawke  published  a  book,  entitled  The  Mid- 
wife rightly  Instructed ;  and,  the  following  year,  The 
Midzaife's  Cofnpanion,  by  Henry  Bracken  :  but  these, 
as  well  as  some  others  which  made  their  appearaucu 
about  this  period,  are  of  no  importance. 

About  the  same  time  also,  Sir  Richard  Manningham 
quittetl  the  professicrti  of  pharmacy,  and  applied  to  the 
study  and  practice  of  midwifery.  He  had  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  in  1730;  and  in  1739  he  esta- 
blished a  small  hospital  or  ward  for  lying-in  women, 
w  hich  was  the  first  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  British  domi- 
nions. Here  also  he  gave  lectures ;  and  at  the  same 
lime  qualified  his  students  for  practice.  He  be- 
came very  eminent  in  his  profession,  which  he  exer- 
cised with  great  humanity,  and  was  accounted  a  man 
of  great  learning.  He  published  a  work,  entitled 
Compendium  jirtis  Obstreticce ;  and  another,  called 
Aphorismata  Medica,  relating  also  chiefly  to  the  art  of 
midwifery.  In  1741,  Sir  Fielding  Oulde  of  Dublin, 
published  yl  Treatise  of  Midwifery  ;  the  .most  impor- 
tant parts  of  which  are  some  observations  on  the  con- 
tinued  thickness  of  the  uterus  during  pregnancy,  with 
his  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  head  of  the 
child  passes  through  the  pelvis  at  the  time  of  the  birth ; 
the  truth  of  which  observations  have  since  been  uni- 
versally acknowledged. 

From  this  time  the  English,  according  to  Dr^  Den- 
man, might  be  said  "  to  have  been  in  full  possession 
of  the  subject ;  all  the  books  written  in  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  being  translated,  public  lectures 
given,  and  an  hospital  established  for  the  further  im- 
provement of  the  art;  and  as  all  the  books  printed  since 
that  time  may  readily  be  procured,  every  gentleman 
has  an  opportunity  of  forming  his  own  opinion  of  their 
respective  merits.  But  the  College  of  Physicians  (adds 
he),  having  been  pleased,  in  the  year  17S3,  to  form 
a  rank  in  which  those  who  dedicate  themselves  to  the 
study  of  midwifery  are  placed,  it  is  likely  that  future 
accounts  will  be  more  correct ;  and  that  this  measure 
adopted  by  the  college  will  promote  the  jpublic  benefit, 
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bj  confining  the  industry  and  abilities  of  one  class 
of  men  to  tliis  branch  of  the  profession." 

Both  in  England  and  Scotland,  though  there  have 
for  a  long  time,  been  professors  of  midwifery,  yet  the 
surgeons  likewise  practise  that  art  as  well  as  their 
own.  Several  approved  treatises  on  the  subject  have 
appeared;  particularly  a  system  by  the  late  Dr.  Smel- 
lie,  which  was  long  held  in  the  highest  estimation  in 
these  kingdoms ;  and,  within  these  few  years,  several 
excellent  performances  by  Dr.  Alexander  Hamilton  of 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  Indeed,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  both  the  theory  and  practice  of 
midw  ifery  are  better  understood  in  Britain  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

The  articles  Gevi;ratiox,  Pregnancy,  Abortion, 
Labour,  Pelvis,  Forceps,  Hysterotomia,  &c.  afiord 
the  reader  full  information  on  the  subject  of  mid- 
wiferj^ 

On  account  of  the  original  smallness  of  the  cavity 
of  the  female  pelvis  relatively  to  the  head  of  the  child, 
of  the  structure  of  the  uterus  and  placenta,  of  the 
passions  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  diseases  to  which 
mankind  are  by  nature,  or  by  the  customs  of  society, 
rendered  pecaliarly  liable,  the  causes  of  many  difficul- 
ties and  dangers,  which  attend  parturition,  must  be 
evident ;  and  of  course,  the  necessity  of  establishing 
midwifery  as  an  art  for  the  relief  of  women  will  be 
evinced.  The  sum  of  Dr.  Denman's  observations  on 
this  interesting  branch  of  medical  practice  is  com- 
prised in  the  following  propositions : 

1.  All  viviparous  animals  bring  forth  their  young 
with  pain. 

2.  The  degree  of  pain,  which  they  suffer,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  degree  of  their  sensibility,  natural  or 
acquired,  and  upon  the  difficulty  with  M'hich  they  bring 
forth  their  young. 

3.  The  difficulty  with  which  they,  in  general,  bring 
forth  their  young,  depends  upon  their  construction. 

4.  By  their  construction,  they  are  also  endued  with 
powers  capable  of  overcoming  all  the  tlifficulties,  to 
which  such  construction  generally  renders  them 
liable. 

5.  The  process  of  parturition  in  animals  is  therefore 
to  be  esteemed  a  natural  process,  requiring  no  other 
assistance,  than  the  exertion  of  those  powers,  which 
depend  upon  their  construction.  And, 

6.  From  the  very  nature  of  their  construction,  and 
from  their  modes  of  living,  they  will  not,  in  gene- 
ral, be  liable  to  any  material  deviation  from  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  their  parturition. 

7.  The  construction  of  the  females  of  the  human 
species  is  different  from  that  of  the  females  of  any  or- 
der of  brute  animals. 

8.  The  construction  of  the  females  of  the  human 
species  is  such,  as  to  render  them  unavoidably  sub- 
ject, in  general,  to  greater  pain  and  difficulty  in  par- 
turition, than  the  females  of  any  order  of  brutes. 

9.  But  by  the  construction  of  the  females  of  the 
human  species,  and  by  the  original  formation  of  the 
head  of  the  human  fietus,  provision  is  made  for  over- 
conii;\g  all  the  difficulties,  to  which  the  peculiarities  of 
their  construction  may  render  them  liable. 


10.  With  regard  to  the  act  of  parturition,  when  na- 
tural, women  arc  therefore  to  be  esteemed  on  a  similar 
footing  with  other  animals. 

11.  But  as  women  are  by  their  construction,  and  by 
the  customs  of  society,  rendered  subject  to  diseases 
and  accidents,  which  increase  the  natural  difficulties, 
and  produce  new  causes  of  danger  attending  their  par- 
turition, from  which  the  females  of  every  order  of  ani- 
mals are  free — 

12.  It  will  follow,  that  the  occasions,  which  require 
assistance  at  the  time  of  parturition,  do,  and  must,  of 
necessity,  occur  more  frequently  in  Avomen,  than  in 
the  females  of  any  order  of  animals. 

From  these  premises,  the  expediency  and  necessity 
of  establishing  midwifery  as  an  art  for  the  relief  of  the 
human  species  will  appear,  and  the  art  directed  to 
its  proper  objects. 

Under  the  articles  Labour,  &c.  some  general  cir- 
cumstances and  appearances  have  been  mentioned,  and 
considered  as  presumptive  signs  of  difficulty  ;  _  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  enumerate  these  in  this  place, 
though  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  them  with  a 
view  to  practice,  or  even  to  prognostic.  Dr.  Denmaa 
says,  if  these  were  certain  and  invariable,  it  would  be 
incumbent  upon  us  to  understand  the  degree  and  extent 
of  their  influence,  and  (o  apply  ourselves  to  the  dis- 
covery of  some  means,  by  which  we  might  prevent- or 
remedy  the  evils  which  threaten  in  such  cases. 

1.  "  The  kind  of  labour,  which  any  particular  wo- 
man will  probably  have,  has  been  supposed  to  be  indi- 
cated, in  some  degree,  by  her  complexion.  Women 
w  ith  very  fair,  or  very  dark  complexions,  have  been 
supposed  equally  subject  to  difficulties  or  inconveui- 
encies  in  parturition  ;  whilst  those  of  the  intermediate 
shades  were  considered  as  having  advaulages  in  their 
favour.  Now,  as  far  as  any  particular  complexion 
can  indicate  a  general  state  of  health,  this  observation 
is  reasonable  and  true,  with  respect  to  labours ;  those 
who  have  the  best  health,,  usually  passing  through  that 
process  in  the  best  aud  safest  manner.  But  as  those 
who  are  of  complexions  in  either  extreme  may  have 
perfect  health,  and  easy  labours,  any  inference 
drawn  from  thb  principle  must  be  liable  to  many  ex- 
ceptions. 

2.  "  By  the  general  size  of  the  body,  it  has  been 
conjectured,  that  we  might  foresee  whether  an  ensuing 
labour  would  be  easy  or  difficult.  This  observation 
will  stand  upon  the  same  ground  with  the  foregoing  ; 
that  is,  it  may  hold  good,  as  far  as  any  particular  size 
may  be  found  best  suited  for  performing  all  the  func- 
tions  of  the  body,  and  for  the  general  purposes  of  life. 
Those  who  are  very  tall,  are  not  often  very  active,  or 
capable  of  bearing  much  fatigue  ;  and  those  who  aro 
very  short,  may  have  been  cramped  or  become  de- 
formed in  consequence  of  ill  health  in  the  earl)'  part 
of  their  lives  :  those,  on  the  contrary,,  who  are  of  ;i' 
middle  size,  or  rather  below  it,  being  presumed  to  be, 
more  generally  healthy,  and  best  adapted  to  the  com^ 
mon  occasions  of  life,  may  be  expected  to  have  the 
best  labours,  as  they  have  sufficient  power,  and  a  rea- 
dier disposition  to  act. 

,3.  "  The  habits  of  life,  and  tlie  alspositions  of  pa* 
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ticnts,  hare  been  supposed  to  have  some  influence  in 
forwarding  or  retarding  labour.  Those  women,  who 
are  indolent  in  their  tempers  and  habits,  perform  all 
the  functions  of  the  constitution  in  a  slow  and  indolent 
manner,  and  of  course  may  be  expected  to  have  tedi- 
ous labours.  But  those  who  are  of  lively  dispositions 
and  active  habits,  being  in  the  constant  exercise  of 
their  powers,  have  not  only  these  powers  strengthened 
and  improved,  but  greater  energy  also;  and  the  acti- 
vity of  the  parts  concerned  in  the  parturition  will  par- 
take of  that  of  the  body  in  general. 

4.  "  The  rcguiarity,  together  with  the  ease  or  dif- 
ficulty of  a  labour,  may,  in  some  measure,  depend 
upon  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind.  But  this  must  be  a  very  general  observation, 
and  can  only  hold  good  in  that  extensive  way,  in  which 
it  is  admitted  in  other  occurrences  of  life,  in  which 
weakness  of  judgment  may  pervert  regularity  into  dis- 
order, fancy  evils  that  do  not  exist,  or  add  to  the  weight 
of  those  which  are  unavoidable. 

5.  Labours  are  generally  affected  by  the  climate,  in 
which  women  are  born  and  reside.  In  hot  climates, 
all  natural  labours  arc  said  to  be  more  easy,  than  in 
those  that  are  cold  ;  probably,  because  the  disposition 
to  relax  and  dilate  is  sooner  assumed,  and  more  per- 
fectly accomplished.  But  in  cold  climates,  from  the 
native  or  acquired  rigidity  and  firmness  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  body,  there  will  be  occasion  for  greater  oxer- 
tion,  though  there  may  be  greater  power  ;  yet  if  the 
labours  are  slower,  perhaps  the  feelings  are  less,  so 
that  they  may  terminate  with  equal  safety,  and  pro- 
bably, on  the  whole,  without  greater  suffering.  In 
tlie  same  climate  there  will  generally  be  some  varia- 
tions in  labour  at  difierent  seasons  ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  that  in  Britain,  women  have  easier  labours 
in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  that  they  are  less  liable 
to  diseases  in  the  state  of  child-bed." 

In  pi.  XIV.  are  exhibited  some  instances  of  diffi- 
cult parturition,  and  some  of  the  application  of  the 
forceps,  not  noticed  in  the  particular  articles  to  which 
they  severally  belong,  but  too  obvious  to  require  a  ver- 
bal description.  In  pi.  XIX.  arc  delineated,  from 
the  drawings  of  Mr.  Savigny,  the  principal  instruments 
now  employed  in  the  practice  of  midwifery. 

Fig.  1,  2.  3,  4,  are  a  set  of  portable  midwifery 
instruments,  consisting  of  a  vectis,  crotchet,  and 
blunt-hook,  with  one  handle,  into  which  any  one  of 
them  may  be  occasionally  connected,  by  introducing 
the  square  extremity  of  the  blade  into  the  socket  of 
the  handle,  in  wliich  it  is  secured  by  a  spring.  Fig.  5, 
The  tire  fete  of  the  late  Mr.  Cruikshank,  acting  occa- 
sionally as  a  blunt-hook.  Fig.  6,  The  position  in 
which  the  head  is  to  be  placed  when  first  introduced 
into  the  head  of  the  child.  Fig.  7.  A  pair  of  pi^rfo- 
rators  for  opening  the  head.  Fig.  8-  The  vectis,  or 
single  blade  of  Dr.  Lowder.  Fig.  9.  The  same,  made 
more  portable  by  a  joint  at  the  handle.  Fig.  10.  Dr. 
Dcnman's  single  crotchet,  a.  Is  a  front  view  of  its 
point.  All  the  foregoing  instruments  are  represented 
exactly  of  half  their  proper  size. 

MILFOIL,  COMMON.    See  Mili.f.folium. 

MILIA'RIA,  (iiom  milium,  millet ;  so  called  Be- 


cause  the  small  pustules  or  vesicles  upon  the  skin  re- 
semble millet-seed),  miliary  fever ;  a  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  pj/rexia  and  order  exanthemata  of  Cullen. 
This  disease  is  said  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  anci- 
ents, and  that  it  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Saxony, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  is  said  to  have 
since  spread  from  thence  into  all  the  Oiher  countries 
of  Europe;  and  since  the  period  mentioned,  to  have 
appeared  in  many  countries  in  which  it  had  never  ap- 
peared before. 

From  the  time  of  its  having  been  first  taken  notice 
of,  it  has  been  described  and  treated  of  by  many  dif- 
ferent writers  ;  and  by  all  of  them,  till  very  lately,  has 
been  considered  as  a  peculiar  idiopathic  disease.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  constantly  attended  with  peculiar 
symptoms.  It  comes  on  with  a  cold  stage,  which  is 
often  considerable.  The  hot  stage,  which  follows,  is 
attended  with  great  anxiety,  and  frequent  sighing. 
The  heat  of  the  body  becomes  great,  and  soon  pro- 
duces profuse  sweating,  preceded,  however,  with  a 
sense  of  pricking,  as  of  pin-points  in  the  skin  ;  and 
the  sweat  is  of  a  peculiar  rank  and  disagreeable  odour. 
The  eruption  appears  sooner  or  later  in  ditierent  per. 
sons,  but  at  no  determined  period  of  the  disease.  It 
seldom  or  never  appears  upon  the  face;  but  appears 
first  upon  the  neck  and  breast,  and  from  thence  often 
spreads  over  the  whole  body. 

The  eruptiorr  named  miliary  is  said  to  be  of  two 
kinds  ;  the  one  named  the  red.,  the  other  the  white  mi- 
liary. The  former,  which  in  English  is  strictly  named 
a  rushy  is  commonly  allowed  to  be  a  symptomatic  af- 
fection; and  as  the  latter  is  the  only  one  that  has  any 
pretensions  to  be  considered  as  an  idiopathic  disease, 
it  is  this  only  that  we  shall  more  particularly  describe 
and  treat  of  under  this  genus. 

What  is  then  called  the  xizhite  miliary  eruption,  ap- 
pears at  first  like  the  red,  in  very  small  red  pimples, 
for  the  most  part  distinct,  but  sometimes  clustered  to- 
gether. Their  little  prominence  is  better  distinguished 
by  the  finger  than  by  the  eye.  Soon  after  the  appear- 
ance of  this  eruption,  and,  at  least,  on  the  second 
day,  a  small  vesicle  appears  upon  the  top  of  the  pim- 
ple. At  first  the  vesicle  is  whcy-coloiir.d,  but  soon 
becomes  white,  and  stands  out  like  a  little  globule  on 
the  top  of  the  pimple.  In  two  or  three  days,  these 
globules  break,  or  are  rubbed  off,  and  are  succeeded 
by  small  crusts,  which  soon  after  fall  otf  in  small 
scales.  While  one  set  of  pimples  takes  this  course, 
another  set  arises  to  run  the  same;  so  that  the  disease 
often  continues  upon  the  skin  for  many  days  together. 
Sometimes  when  one  crop  of  this  eruption  has  disap- 
pcared,  another,  after  some  inleival,  is  produced. 
And  it  has  be.  n  further  observed,  that  in  some  persons 
there  is  such  a  disposition  to  this  disea^e,  that  they 
have  been  aHected  with  it  several  times  in  the  course  of 
their  lives. 

This  disease  is  said  to  affect  both  sexes,  and  persons 
of  all  ages  and  constitutions  ;  but  it  has  been  observed 
at  all  times  to  alfect  especially,  and  mo'^t  frequently, 
lying-iu  women.  It  is  often  accompanied  with  violent 
symi)toms,  and  has  frequently  proved  fatal.  The 
symptoms,  however,  attendin^g  it  are  yery  various  j 
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and  they  are,  upon  occasions,  every  one  attending 
febrile  diseases;  but  no  symptom,  or  concourse  of 
symptoms,  are  steadily  the  same  in  difiercnt  persons, 
so  as  to  give  any  specific  character  lo  the  disease. 
When  the  disease  is  violent,  the  most  common  symp- 
toms are  phrenetic,  comatose,  and  convuhive  aticc- 
tions,  which  are  also  symptoms  of  all  ft  vers  treated  by 
a  very  warm  regimen. 

AVhile  there  is  a  variety  of  s}Tnptoms  appearing  in 
this  disease,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  one  par- 
ticular method  of  cure  can  be  proposed;  and,  accord- 
ingly, wc  find,  in  different  writers,  ditierent  methods 
and  remedies  prescribed  ;  frequent  disputes  about  the 
Tiiost  proper ;  and  those  received  and  practised  by 
soBie,  opposed  and  deserted  by  others.  It  appears, 
however,  to  Dr.  Cullen,  very  imi)robablc,  that  this 
was  really  a  new  disease,  when  it  was  iirst  considered 

such.  There  are  very  clear  traces  of  it  in  authors 
who  wrote  long  before  that  period;  and  though  there 
Avere  not,  we  know  that  ancient  descriptions  M  ere  of- 
ten inaccurate  and  imperfect,  particularly  with  respect 
to  cutaneous  affections ;  and  we  know^  also  that  those 
affections  which  commonly  appeared  as  symptomatic 
only,  were  often  negk'cted,  or  confounded  together 
into  a  general  appeliatioiv. 

The  antecedent  symptoms  of  anxiety,  sighing,  and 
pricking  of  the  skin,  which  have  been  spoken  of  as 
peculiar  to  this  disease,  are,  however,  common  to 
many  others :  and  perhaps  to  all  those  in  which  sweat- 
ings are  forced  out  by  a  warm  regimen.  Of  the  symp- 
toms said  to  be  concomitant  of  this  eruption,  there  are 
aone  which  can  be  affirmed  to  be  constant  and  peculiar 
but  that  of  sweating.  This,  indeed,  always  precedes 
and  accompanies  the  eruption  ;  and,  while  the  miliary 
eruption  attends  many  different  diseases,  it  never, 
however,  appears  in  any  of  these  but  after  sweating: 
and  in  persons  labouring  under  the  same  diseases  it 
does  not  appear,  if  iu  such  persons  sweating  be  avoid- 
ed. It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  eruption  is  the 
effect  of  sweating  :  and  that  it  is  the  effect  of  a  matter 
not  before  prevailing  in  the  mass  of  blood,  but  gene- 
rated under  particular  circumstances  in  the  skin  itself. 
That  it  depends  upon  particular  circumstances  of  the 
skin,  is  also  probable  from  its  being  observed,  that  the 
eruption  seldom  or  never  appears  upon  the  face,  al- 
though it  affects  the  whole  of  the  body  besides  ;  and 
that  it  comes  upon  those  places  especially  which  are 
more  closely  covered  ;  and  that  it  can  be  brought  out 
upon  particular  places  by  external  applications. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  eruptive  disease  differs 
from  the  other  exanthemata  in  many  circumstances, 
especially  the  following:  that  it  is  not  contagious,  and 
therefore  never  epidemic  ;  that  the  eruption  appears  at 
Tio  determined  period  of  the  disease;  that  the  eruption 
kas  no  determined  duration  ;  that  successive  eruptions 
frequently  appear  in  the  course  of  the  same  fever,  and 
'l^at  such  eruptions  frequently  recur  in  the  course  of 
the  same  person's  life.  All  this  renders  it  very  pro- 
liable,  that,  in  the  miliary  fever,  the  morbific  matter 
is  not  a  subsisting  contagion  communicated  to  the 
blood,  and  thence,  in  consequence  of  fever  and  as- 
similation, thrown  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  body, 
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bat  a  matter  occasionally  produced  in  the  skin  itself  by 
sweating. 

This  conclusion  is  further  rendered  probable  from 
hence,  that,  while  the  miliary  eruption  has  no  symp- 
toms or  concourse  of  symptoms  p^'culiar  to  itsidl,  it, 
upon  occasions,  accompanies  almost  every  febrile  dis- 
ease, whetlier  inflammatory  or  putrid,  if  these  happen 
to  be  attended  with  sweating;  and  from  thence  it  may 
be  presumed,  that  the  miliary  eruption  is  a  sympto.: 
matic  affection  only,,  produced  iu  the  manner  v/e  hav3 
said. 

But  as  this,  symptomatic  affection  does  not  always 
accompany  every  instance  of  sweating,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  inquire,  what  are  the  circumstances  which  espe- 
cially determine  this  eruption  to  appear  ?  And  to  this 
Dr.  Cullen  gives  no  full  and  proper  answer.  He  can- 
not say  that  there  is  any  one  circumstance  M'hich  in  all 
cases  gives  occasion  to  this  eruption  ;  nor  can  he  say 
what  different  causes,  in  different  cases,  may  give  oc- 
casion to  it.  There  is  only  one  observation  that  caa 
be  made  to  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  ;  and  it  is,  that 
these  persons  sweating,  under  febrile  diseases,  arc 
especially  liable  to  themiiiary  eruption,  who  have  been 
previously  weakened  by  large  evaciiaiions,  particularly 
of  blood.  This  will  explain  why  it  happens  to  lying, 
in  women  more  frequently  than  to  any  other  persons  ; 
and  to  confirm  this  explanation,  he  has  observed,  that 
the  eruption  has  happened  to  other  women,  though  not 
in  child-bed,  but  who  had  been  much  subjecled  to  a 
frequent  and  copious  menstruation,  and  to  an  almost 
constant  Jiuor  albus.  He  has  also  observed  it  to  have 
happened  to  men  in  fevers,  after  wounds  from  which 
they  had  sutFered  a  great  loss  of  blood. 

Further,  that  this  eruption  is  produced  by  a  certaia 
state  of  debility,  is,  he  thinks  probable,  from  its  so 
often  attending  fevers  of  the  putrid  kind,  which  are 
always  attended  with-  great  debility.  It  is  true,  that 
it  also  sometimes  attends  iiillammatory  diseases,  when 
it  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner  ;  but 
he  believes  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  especially  at- 
tends those  inflammatory  diseases  in  which  the  sweats 
have  been  long  protracted,  or  frequently  repeated, 
and  which  have  thereby  produced  a  debility,  and  per- 
haps a  debilitating  putrid  diathesis. 

That,  however,  the  miliary  eruption  is  not  neces- 
sarily or  even  generally  connected  with  a  certain  state 
of  debility,  is  abundantly  evident  from  its  being  en- 
tirely  wanting  in  by  much  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances of  typhoid  fever,  and  in  a  variety  of  other 
diseases  where  every  possible  degree  of  debility  oc- 
curs: and  that  it  is  not  connected  witk  any  certain 
state  of  debility,  still  farther  appears,  both  from  the 
condition  of  those  affected  with  it  in  dillercnt  instances, 
w  hich  in  point  of  strength  is  very  various ;  and  like- 
wise from  the  continuance  of  fresh  eruptions  with  the 
same  individual,  although  during  that  time  in  very  dif- 
ferent states  with  respect  to  debility.  It  appears, 
therefore,  much  more  probable,  that  it  depends  oa 
some  peculiar  state  of  the  surface,  induced  l)y  the  con- 
curring inlluence  of  certain  predisposing  and  occasi- 
onal causes. 

It  appears  so  clearly  that  this  eruption  is  always  a. 
3  K 
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symptomatic  and  factitious  affection,  ihat  Dr.  Cullen 
is  persuaded  it  may  be,  in  most  cases,  prevented  mere- 
ly by  avoiding  svreats.  Spontaneous  sweatings,  in  the 
beginning  of  diseases,  are  very  rarely  critical;  and  all 
sweatings  not  evidently  critical,  should  be  prevented, 
or  at  least  moderated ;  and  the  promoting  them,  by  in- 
creasing external  heat,  is  commonly  very  pernicious. 
Even  critical  sweats  should  hardly  be  encouraged  by 
such  means.  If,  therefore,  spontaneous  sweats  arise, 
they  are  to  be  checked  by  the  coldness  of  the  cham- 
ber ;  by  the  lightness  and  looseness  of  the  bed-clothes; 
by  the  persons  laying  out  their  arms  and  hands;  and 
ly  their  taking  cold  drink  :  and  in  this  way,  Dr.  Cul- 
len thinks,  he  has  frequently  prevented  miliary  erup- 
tions, which  were  otherwise  likely  to  have  appeared, 
particularly  in  puerperal  women. 

But  it  may  happen,  when  these  precautions  have 
been  neglected,  or  from  other  circumstances,  that  a 
miliary  eruption  does  actually  appear;  and  the  ques- 
tion will  then  be  put,  how  the  case  is  to  be  treated? 
This  question  is  of  consequence;  as  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  matter  here  generated  is  often  of  a  vi- 
rulent kind:  it  is  often  the  offspring  of  putrescency  ; 
and,  when  treated  by  increasing  the  external  heat  of 
the  body,  it  seems  to  acquire  a  virulence  which  pro- 
duces those  symptoms  mentioned  above,  and  proves 
certainly  fatal. 

It  has  been  an  unhappy  opinion  with  most  physi- 
cians, that  eruptive  diseases  were  liable  to  be  hurt  by 
cold  ;  and  that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  cover  up 
the  body  very  closely,  and  thereby  increase  the  exter- 
nal heat.  We  know  now  that  this  is  a  mistaken  opi- 
nion ;  that  increasing  the  external  heat  of  the  body  is 
Tery  generally  mischievous  ;  and  that  several  eruptions 
Dot  only  admit,  but  require,  the  application  of  cold  air. 
Dr.  Cullen  is  persuaded,  therefore,  that  the  practice 
Avhich  formerly  prevailed  in  the  case  of  miliary  erup- 
tions, of  covering  up  the  body  closely,  and  both  by 
external  means  and  internal  remedies,  encouraging  the 
sweatings  which  accompany  this  eruption,  Mas  highly 
pernicious,  and  commonly  fatal.  He  is  consequently 
of  opinion,  that  even  when  a  miliary  eruption  has  ap- 
peared, in  all  cases  in  which  the  sweating  is  not  mani- 
festly critical,  we  should  employ  all  the  means  of  stop- 
ping the  sweating  that  are  mentioned  above  ;  and  he 
has  sometimes  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  even  the 
admission  of  cool  air  was  safe  and  useful. 

This  is,  in  general,  the  treatment  of  miliary  erup- 
tions: but  at  the  same  time,  the  remedies  suited  to  the 
primary  disease  are  to  be  employed  ;  and  therefore, 
i-when  the  eruption  happens  to  accompany  inflammatory 
aBfections,  and  the  fulness  and  hardness  of  the  pulse  or 
other  symptoms  show  an  inflammatory  state  present, 
the  case  is  to  be  treated  by  blood-letting,  purging,  and 
other  antiphlogistic  remedies.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  miliary  eruption  attends  diseases,  in  which 
debility  and  putrescency  prevail,  it  will  be  proper  to 
avoid  all  evacuations,  and  to  employ  tonic  and  antisep- 
tic remedies,  particularly  the  F«ruvian  bark,  cold 
drink,  and  cold  air. 

The  most  distressing  circumstance  attending  this 
affection,  is  the  almost  insupportable  sickness  at  sto- 
laach  which  frequently  occurS;  and  whieli  is  often  ob- 


served to  precede  fresh  eruptions  taking  place  during 
the  course  of  the  disease.  With  the  view  of  coun- 
teracting and  alleviating  this  symptom,  recourse  is  had 
to  wine  and  other  cordial  medicines.  But  with  many 
patients  nothing  is  found  to  have  so  much  influence  as 
the  use  of  camphor,  particularly  when  introduced 
gradually  in  small  doses,  under  the  form  of  the  Mistura 
camphorata  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  or  of  th» 
Emulsio  camphorata  of  that  of  Edinburgh. 

We  shall  conclude  this  subject  with  observing,  that 
the  venerable  octogenarian  practitioner  de  Fische, 
when  treating  of  this  subject,  in  laying  down  the  indi- 
cations of  cure,  has  given  this  as  one  of  them  :  "  Ex.. 
cretionis  periphericce  non  primariam  habere  rationem.'* 

For  an  account  of  the  eruption  similar  to  miliaria,  but 
unattended  with  fever,  see  the  article  Damina. 

MILITA'RIS  HERBA.    See  Millefolium. 

MI'LIUM;  a  very  white  and  hard  tubercle,  in  size 
and  colour  resembling  a  millet-seed.  Its  seat  is  imme- 
diately  under  the  cuticle,  so  that  when  pressed  it  es- 
capes, the  contents  appearing  of  an  atheromatous  na- 
ture.   It  has  also  been  called  Grutum. 

MI'LIUM  SOLIS.    See  Lithospermum. 

MILK,  a  well  known  fluid,  prepared  by  nature  in 
the  breasts  of  women,  and  the  uddejrs  of  brute  animals, 
for  the  nourishment  of  their  young.  According  to  Dr. 
Cullen,  milk  is  a  connecting  and  intermediate  sub- 
stance between  animals  and  vegetables.  It  seems  im- 
mediately  to  be  secreted  from  the  chyle,  both  being  a 
white  liquor  of  the  same  consistence:  it  is  most  copi- 
ously secreted  after  meals,  and  of  an  acescent  nature. 
In  most  animals  who  live  on  vegetables,  the  milk  is 
acescent;  and  it  is  uncertain,  though  at  the  same  time 
no  observation  proves  the  contrary,  whether  it  is  not 
so  likewise  in  carnivorous  animals.  But,  whatever  be 
in  this,  it  is  certain  that  the  milk  of  all  animals  who 
live  on  vegetables  is  acescent.  Milk  being  derived" 
from  the  chyle,  we  thence  conclude  its  vegetable  na- 
ture; for  those  who  live  on  both  promiscuously,  more 
milk  is  got,  and  more  quickly,  from  the  vegetable  than 
the  animal  food.  Milk,  however,  is  not  purely  vege- 
table; though  we  have  a  vegetable  liquor  that  resem- 
bles its  taste,  consistence,  colour,  accscency,  and  the 
separability  of  the  oily  part,  viz.  an  emulsion  of  the 
nuces  oleosae  and  farinaceous  substan  ces.  But  thess 
want  the  coaguhible  part  of  the  milk,  which  seems 
to  be  of  an  animal  nature,  approaching  to  that  of  the 
coagulable  lymph  of  the  blood.  Milk,  then,  seems  to 
be  of  an  intermediate  nature,  between  chyle  taken  up 
from  the  intestines  and  the  fully  elaborated  animal  fluid. 

Its  contents  are  of  three  kinds:  first,  an  oily  part, 
which,  whatever  may  be  said  concerning  the  origin  of 
other  oils  in  the  body,  is  certainly  immediately  derived 
from  the  oil  of  the  vegetables  taken  in,  as  with  these  it 
agrees  very  exactly  in  its  nature,  and  would  entirely  if 
we  could  separate  it  fully  from  the  coagulable  part. 
Another  mark  of  their  agreement  is  the  separability, 
which  proves  that  the  mixture  has  been  lately  attempt- 
ed, but  not  fully  performed.  2dly,  Besides  this  oily, 
there  is  a  proper  coagulable  part:  And  3dly,  Much 
water  accompanies  buth,  in  which  there  is  dissolved  a 
saline  saccharine  substance.  These  three  can  be  got 
separate  in  cheese,  butter,  smd  whey  j  but  never  per* 
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fecfly  so,  a  part  of  each  being  always  blended  with 
every  oilier  part. 

Nothing  is  more  common,  from  what  has  been  said 
of  its  immediate  nature,  than  to  suppose  that  it  requires 
no  assimilation  ;  and  hence  has  been  deduced  the  rea- 
son  of  ifs  exhibition  in  the  most  weakly  state  of  ihe 
human  body.  But  wherever  we  can  examine  milk, 
•we  always  find  that  it  coagulates,  suffers  a  decompo- 
sition, and  becomes  acescent.  Again,  infants,  who 
feed  entirely  on  milk,  are  always  troubled  with  eructa- 
tions, which  every  body  observes  are  not  of  the  same 
quality  with  the  food  taken  ;  and  therefore  it  appears, 
that,  like  all  otherfood,  milk  turnsnaturally  ascescent  in 
the  stomach,  and  only  enters  the  chyle  and  blood  in 
consequence  of  a  new  recomposition.  It  approaches 
then  to  the  nature  of  vegetable  aliment,  but  is  not 
capable  of  its  noxious  vinous  fermentation,  and 
therefore  has  an  advantage  over  it;  neither  from  this 
quality,  like  animal  food,  is  it  heating  in  the  stomach, 
and  productive  of  fever  ;  though  at  the  same  time,  from 
its  quantity  of  coagulable  matter,  it  is  more  nourishing 
than  vegetables. 

Milk  is  the  food  most  universally  suited  to  all  ages 
and  states  of  the  body  ;  but  it  seems  chiefly  designed  by 
nature  as  the  food  of  infants.  When  animals  are  in 
the  foetus  state,  their  solids  are  a  perfect  jelly,  incapable 
of  an  assimilatory  power.  In  such  state  nature  has 
perfeoly  assimilated  food,  as  the  albumen  ovi  in  the 
oviparous,  and  in  the  viviparous  animals  certainly 
somewhat  of  the  same  kind,  as  it  was  necessary  the 
vessels  should  be  filled  with  such  a  fluid  as  would  make 
way  for  an  after-assimilation.  When  the  infant  has 
attained  a  considerable  degree  of  firmness,  as  when  it 
is  separated  from  the  mother,  yet  such  a  degree  of 
weakness  still  remains  as  makes  somewhat  of  the 
•ame  indication  necessary,  it  behoves  the  infant  to  have 
an  alkatefcent  food  ready  prepared,  and  at  the  same 
time  its  noxious  tendency  to  bj  avoided.  Milk  is  then 
given,  which  is  alkalescent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  has 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  acidity  to  correct  that  alkales- 
cency.  As  the  body  advances  in  growth,  and  the  al- 
kalescent tendency  is  greater,  the  animal,  to  obviate 
that  tendency,  is  led  to  take  vegetable  food,  as  more 
suited  to  its  strength  of  assimilation. 

Dr.  Cullcn  observes,  that  milk  is  almost  suited  to 
all  temperaments;  and  it  is  even  so  to  stomachs  dis- 
posed to  acesceney,  more  than  those  substances  which 
Atave  undergone  the  vinous  fermentation  ;  nay,  it  even 
cures  tlie  heart-burn,  checks  vinous  fermentation,  and 
precipitates  the  lees,  when,  by  renewal  of  fermentation, 
the  wine  happens  to  be  fouled.  It  therefore  very  pro- 
perly accompanies  a  great  deal  of  vegetable  aliment; 
although  sometimes  its  acesceney  is  troublesome,  either 
from  a  large  proportion  taken  in,  or  from  the  degree  of 
it;  for,  according  to  certain  unaccountable  circum- 
stances, difterent  acids  are  formed  in  thestomach  in  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  body  ;  in  a  healthy  body,  e.  g.  a 
mild  one ;  in  the  hypochondriac  disease,  one  some- 
times as  corrosive  as  the  fossil  acid.  When  the  aci- 
dity of  milk  is  carried  to  a  great  degree,  it  may  prove 
remarkably  refrigerant,  and  occasii>n  some  crudities, 
and  the  recurrence  of  intermittent  fevers.  To  take 
the  common  notion  of  its  passing  unchanged  into  the 


blood,  it  can  suffer  no  solution.  But  if  we  admit  ifS 
coagulum  in  the  stomach,  then  it  may  be  reckoned 
among  soluble  or  insoluble  foods,  according  as  that 
coagulura  is  more  or  less  tenacious.  Formerly  ren- 
net, which  is  employed  to  coagulate  milk,  was  thought 
an  acid ;  but,  from  late  observations,  it  appears,  that, 
if  it  be  an  acid,  it  is  very  different  from  other  acids,  and 
that  its  coagulum  is  stronger  than  that  produced  by 
acids.  It  has  been  imagined,  that  a  rennet  is  to  be 
found  in  the  stomachs  of  all  animals,  which  causes  co- 
agulation of  milk ;  but  to  Dr.  Cullen  the  coagulation 
of  milk  seems  to  be  owing  to  a  weak  acid  in  the  sto- 
mach, the  relics  of  our  vegetable  food,  inducing,  in 
healthy  persons,  a  weak  and  soluble  coagulum :  but 
in  different  stomachs  this  may  be  very  different,  in 
these  becoming  heavy  and  less  soluble  food,  and  some- 
times even  evacuated  in  a  coagulated  undissolved  state 
both  by  vomit  and  stool. 

As  milk  is  acescent,  it  may  be  rendered  sometime! 
purgative  by  mixing  with  the  bile ;  and  some  examples 
of  this  have  been  remarked.  More  commonly,  how- 
ever, it  is  reckoned  among  those  foods  which  occasion 
costiveness. 

Hoffman,  in  his  experiments  on  milk,  found  that  all 
kinds  of  it  contained  much  \vater  ;  and,  when  this  was 
dissipated,  the  residua  were  very  difi'erent  in  their 
solubility.  But  we  must  not  thence  conclude,  that  thd 
same  insolubility  takes  place  in  the  stomach ;  for  ex- 
tracts made  from  vegetables  with  water  are  often  very 
insoluble  substances,  and  hardly  diffusible  through 
water  itself;  therefore,  in  Hoffman's  extracts,  if  we 
may  so  call  them,  of  milk,  somewhat  of  the  same  kind 
might  have  appeared ;  and  these  substances,  which  in 
their  natural  state  were  not  so,  might  appear  very  in- 
soluble.  However,  we  may  alloAV,  that  milk  is  always 
somehow  insoluble  in  the  intestines,  as  it  is  of  a  drying 
nature,  and  as  cheese,  &c.  is  very  costive.  And  this 
effect  shows  that  milk  is  always  coagulated  in  the  sto- 
mach :  for,  if  it  remained  fluid,  no  fasces  would  be 
produced,  whereas  sometimes  very  hard  ones  are  ob- 
truded. In  the  blood-vessels,  from  its  animal  nature, 
it  may  be  considered  as  nutritious  ;  but  when  we  con- 
sider its  vegetable  contents,  and  acesceney  in  the  primse 
vise,  we  find  that,  like  animal  food,  it  does  not  excite 
that  degree  of  fever  in  the  time  of  digestion,  and  that 
from  its  acesceney  it  will  resist  putrefaction.  Hence 
its  use  in  hectic  fevers,  m  hich,  whatever  be  their  cause, 
appear  only  to  be  exacerbations  of  natural  feverish 
paroxysms,  which  occur  twice  every  day,  commonly 
after  meals,  and  at  night.  To  obviate  these,  therefore, 
we  give  such  an  aliment  as  produces  the  least  exacerba- 
tion of  these  fevers:  and  of  this  kind  is  miik,  on  ac- 
count of  its  acescent  vegetable  nature.  . 

There  appears  also  somewhat  peculiar  to  milk, 
which  requires  only  a  small  exertion  of  the  animal  , 
powers  in  order  to  its  assimilation;  and  besides,  in 
hectic  complaints  there  is  wanted  an  oily,  bland  food, 
approaching  to  the  animal  nature;  so  that  on  all  these 
accounts  milk  is  a  diet  peculiarly  adapted  to  them,  and, 
in  general,  to  most  convalescents,  and  to  those  of  in- 
flammatory temperaments.  So  far  of  milk  in  gene- 
ral.— We  shall  now  speak  of  the  particular  kinds 
which  are  in  common  use, 
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Tliemilks  of  women,  mares,  and  ass«J,  agree  very  miicli 
in  iheir  qualitits,  being  very  dilute,  having  little  solid 
contents,  and,  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  having 
these  very  soluble,  containing  mnch  saccharine  matter, 
of  a  very  ready  accscency,  and,  when  coagulated,  their 
coagulum  being  tender  and  easily  broke  down.  From 
this  view  they  have  less  oil,  and  seem  to  have  less  coa- 
gnlable  matter  than  the  rest. 

The  milks  of  cows,  sheep,  and  goafs,  agree  in  oppo- 
site qualilics  to  the  three  just  mentioned  ;- but  here 
tiiorc  i.s  somewhat  more  of  gradation.  Cow's  milk 
comes  nearest  to  the  formtr  milk :  goat's  milk  is  less 
fluid,  less  sweet,  less  flatulent,  has  the  largest  propor- 
tion  ot  in  oiuble  part  after  coagulation,  and  indeed 
the  largf  St  proportion  of  coagulable  part;  its  oily  and 
coagulable  parts  are  not  spontaneously  separable,  never 
throwing  out  a  cream,  or  allowing  butter  to  be  readily 
extracted  from  it.  Hence  the  virtues  of  these  milks 
are  obvious,  being  more  nourishing,  though  at  the  same 
time  less  easily  soluble  in  weak  stomachs,  than  the 
three  first,  less  acescent  than  tliese,  and  so  more 
rarely  laxative,  and  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  diet  of 
convalercents  without  fever.  The  three  first  again  arc 
nourishing,  more  soluble,  more  laxative,  as  more  aces- 
cent, and  adajitcd  to  the  convalescents  with  fever. 

These  qualities,  in  particular  milks,  are  considerably 
diversified  by  diifercnt  circumstances.  First,  Dili'erent 
animals,  living  on  the  same  diet,  give  a  considerably 
different  milk;  for  there  seems  to  be  something  in  the 
conFtitntion,  abstracting  from  the  aliment,  which  con- 
stitutes a  considerable  diversity  of  milk,  not  only  in  the 
fame  s|]ecies  of  animals,  but  also  in  the  same  animal,  at 
fiiffcrent  ages,  and  at  different  distances  after  delivery  ; 
ihis  applies  to  the  choice  of  nurses.  Secondly,  Milk 
follows  the  nature  of  the  aliment  more  than  any  other 
juice  in  the  human  body,  being  more  or  less  lluid  and 
dilute,  more  or  less  solid  and  nourishing,  in  proportion 
as  these  qualities  are  more  or  less  in  the  aliment.  The 
nature  of  the  aliment  dilfers  according  to  its  time  of 
growth,  e.  g.  old  grass  being  always  found  more  nou- 
rishing th;;n  young.  Aliment,  too,  is  always  varied 
according  to  the  season,  as  that  is  warm:  or  dry,  moist 
or  cloudy. 

The  milk  of  each  particular  kind  of  animal  is  fitter 
for  particular  purposes,  when  led  on  proper  food. — 
Thus  the  cow  delights  iii  the  succulent  herbage  of  the 
Tale:  if  the  sheep  be  fed  there  he  certainly  rots,  but 
on  the  higher  and  more  dry  side  of  the  mountain  he 
feeds  pleasantly  and  is  healthy  ;  while  the  goat  never 
stops  near  the  bottom,  but  ascends  to  the  cr^tggj' sum- 
mit:  and  certainly  the  milks  of  these  animals  are  al- 
ways best  on  their  proper  soil,  and  that  of  goats  is 
best  on  a  mountainous  country.  From  a  dissertation 
of  Linnaeus,  we  draw  many  observations  concerning  the 
diversity  of  plants  on  which  each  animal  chooses  to 
feed.  All  the  Swedish  plants  which  could  be  collected 
together,  were  presented  alternately  to  domestic  ani- 
mals, and  then  it  appeared  that  the  goat  lived  on  the 
greatest  variety,  and  even  on  many  which  were  poison, 
ous  to  the  rest;  that  the  cow  chose  first  succulent 
shoots  of  the  plant,  and  neglected  the  fructification  ; 
which  last  Vv'as  preferred  by  the  goat.  Hence  may  be 
deduced  rules  concerning  the  pasturage  of  different 


animals.  Farmers  have  found,  that,  in  a  pasture  whicfe 
was  only  fit  to  feed  a  certain  number  of  sheep,  an 
equal  number  of  goats  may  be  introduced,  while  the 
sheep  are  no  less  nourished  tlian  before. 

It  is  not  easy  to  assign  the  diiference  between  milk 
fresh-drawn  and  that  detained  in  the  open  air  for  some 
time :  but  certainly  there  is  some  material  one,  other- 
wise nature  universally  would  not  have  directed  infants 
to  sucking;  and  indeed  it  seems  better  than  the  other 
fitted  for  digestion  and  nourishment.  Physicians  have 
supposed  that  this  depended  on  the  evaporation  of 
some  spt.  recior ;  but  our  author  cannot  conceive  any- 
such,  except  common  water  here;  and  besides,  these 
volatile  parts  can  hardly  be  nutritious.  A  more  plau- 
sible account  seems  dcducible  from  mixture;  milk 
newly  drawn  has  been  but  lately  mixed,  and  is  exposed, 
to  spontaneous  separation,  a  circumstance  hurtful  to 
digestion ;  none  of  the  parts  being,  by  themselves,  so 
easily  assimilated  as  when  they  are  all  taken  together. 
Hence,  then,  milk  newly  drawn  is  more  intimately  blend- 
ed, and  therefore  then  is  most  proper  for  the  weakly 
and  for  infants. 

Another  difference  in  the  use  of  milk  exposed  for 
some  time  to  the  air,  is  taking  it  boiled  or  unboiled. 
Physicians  have  generally  recommended  the  former  ; 
but  the  reason  is  not  easily  assigned.  Perhaps  it  is  this  : 
Milk  kept  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  air  has  gone 
so  far  to  a  spontaneous  separation;  whereas  the  heat 
thoroughly  blends  the  whole,  and  hence  its  resolution 
is  not  so  easy  in  the  stomach  ;  and  thus  boiled  milk  is 
more  costive  than  raw,  and  gives  more  fa;ces.  Again, 
when  milk  is  boiled,  a  considerable  quantity  of  air  is 
detached,  as  appears  from  the  froth  on  the  surtace;. 
and  air  is  the  chief  instrument  of  fermentation  in  bo- 
dies; so  that  after  this  process  it  is  not  liable  to  aces-  ' 
cency:  for  these  reasons  it  is  proper  for  the  robust  and 
vigorous. 

Anotl'.er  difference  of  milk  is,  according  as  it  is  fluid, 
or  coagulated.  The  coagulated  is  of  two  kiuds,  as  in- 
duced by  rennet,  or  the  natural  acescency  of  the  milk.. 
The  former  preparation  makes  the  firmer  and  less  easily 
soluble  coagulum;  though,  when  taken  with  the  whey 
unseparatcd,  it  is  less  difficult  of  solution,  though  more 
so  than  any  other  coagulum  in  the  same  case.  Many 
nations  use  the  latter  form,  which  is  easier  soluble,  but 
very  much  acescent,  and  therefore,  in  point  of  solu- 
tion, should  be  confined  to  the  vigorous,  in  point  of 
acescency,  to  those  who  live  on  alkalescent  food;  and 
in  the  last  case,  the  Jjaplanders  use  it  as  their  chief 
acescent  condiment.  From  the  same  considerations  it 
is  more  cooling,  and  in  its  other  cU'ects  like  all  other 
acescent  vegetables. 

■  Milk  by  evaporation  yields  a  sweet  saline  matter,  of 
which  Dr.  Lewis  gives  the  follov^ing  proportion  : 


Twelve 
ounces  of 


•Cow's  milk 
Coat's  milk 
Human  milk 
Asses  milk 


Left  of  dry 
matter 


13  drams. 

8 
8 


From  which  water  ex- 
tracted a  sweet  saline  sub- 
stance amounting  to 


6 
6 


drams. 


The  saline  substance  extracted  from  asset  milk  was 
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wfiife,  and  sweet  as  sugar;  those  of  the  otliers  brown 
or  yellow,  and  considerably  less  sweet ;  that  from  cow's 
niilk  had  the  least  sweetness  of  any. 

On  distilling  twelve  quarts  of  milk  in  balneo  ma- 
rice,  at  least  nine  quarts  of  pure  phlegm  were  obtained  : 
the  liquor  which  afterwards  arose  was  acidulous,  and  by 
degrees  grew  sensibly  more  and  more  acid  as  the  distil- 
lation was  continued.  After  this  came  oyer  a  little 
spirit,  and  at  last  an  empyreumatic  oil.  The  remain- 
ing solid  matter  adhered  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort, 
in  the  form  of  elegant  shining  black  iiowers,  which 
being  calcined  and  elixated  yielded  a  portion  of  lixed 
alkaline  salt. 

Milk  set  in  a  warm  place  throws  up  to  the  surface 
an  unctuous  cream,  from  which,  by  agitation,  the  but- 
ter is  easily  separated.  The  addition  of  alkaline  salts 
prevents  this  separation,  not  (as  some  have  supposed) 
by  absorbing  an  acid  from  the  milk,  but  by  virtue  of 
their  property  of  intimately  uniting  oily  bodies  with 
watery  liquors.  Sugar,  another  grand  intermedium 
betwixt  oils  and  water,  has  this  eflect  in  a  greater 
degree,  though  that  concrete  is  by  no  means  alkaline, 
or  an  absorbent  of  acids. 

The  sweet  saccharine  part  of  the  milk  remains  dis- 
solved in  the  whey  after  the  separation  of  the  curd  or 
cheesy  matter,  and  may  be  collected  from  it  in  a  white 
crystalline  form,  by  boiling  the  whey  till  all  remains 
of  the  curdled  substauce  have  fallen  to  the  bottom  ; 
then  filtering,  evaporating  to  a  due  consistence,  setting 
it  to  shoot,  and  puriljing  the  crystals  by  solution  in 
w  ater  and  second  crystallization.  Much  has  been  said 
of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  this  sugar  of  milk,  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  hav  e  any  considerable  ones :  it  is  from 
cow's  milk  that  it  has  been  generally  prepared ;  and 
-crystals  obtained  from  this  kind  of  milk  have  but  little 
sweetness. 

When  milk  is  suffered  to  coagulate  spontaneously, 
the  whey  proves  acid,  and  on  standing  grows  more  and 
more  so  till  the  putrefactive  state  commences.  Sour 
whey  is  used  as  an  acid,  preferably  to  the  directly  ve- 
getable  or  the  mineral  acids,  in  some  of  the  chemical 
arts:  as  for  dissolving  iron  in  order  to  the  staining  of 
linen  and  leather.  This  acid  was  com'monly  made  use 
of  in  "the  bleaching  of  linen,  for  dissolving  and  extract- 
ing the  earthy  particles  left  in  the  cloth  by  the  alkaline 
salts  and  lime  empfoycd  for  cleansing  and  whitening 
it.  Butter-niiik  is  preferred  to  plain  sour-milk  or 
sour-whcy:  this  last  is  supposed  to  give  the  cloth  a. 
yellow  colour.  Dr.  Home,  in  Ids  ingenious  treatise  on 
this  subject,  recommends  water  acidulated  with  vitri- 
olic acid  (in  the  proportion  of  about  half  an  ounce, 
or  at  most  three  quarters  of  an  ounce,  to  a  gallon),  as 
preferable  in  many  respects  to  the  acid  of  milk,  or  of 
the  more  directly  vegetable  substances.  lie  observes, 
that  the  latter  are  often  dilficulily  procurable,  abound 
with  oleaginous  particles,  arid  hasten  to  corruption  ; 
whilst  the  vitriolic  acid  is  cheap,  and  pure,  and  indis- 
posed to  putrefy:  that  milk  takes  five  days  to  perform 
itsoilice,  whilst  the  vitriolic  acid  docs  it  in  as  many  hours, 
perhaps  in  as  many  minutes :  that  this  acid  contributes 
also  to  whiten  the  cloth,  and  does  not  make  it  weaker 
though  the  cloth  be  kept  in  it  for  months.    He  finds/ 


that  acids'  as  well  as  alkalies  extract  an  oily  matter 
from  the  cloth,  and  lose  their  acidity  and  alkalescence. 
Since  this  treatise  appeared,  the  use  of  sour  milk  is 
very  generally  superseded  by  oil  of  vitriol. 

It  is  observable,  that  asses  milk  is  greatly  disposed, 
on  standing  for  a  little  time,  to  become  thick  and 
ropy.  In  the  Breslau  collection  for  the  year  1720, 
there  is  a  remarkable  account  of  milk  (which  proba- 
bly was  that  of  the  ass)  grown  so  thick  and  tenacious 
as  to  be  drawn  out  into  long  strings,  which,  when 
dried,  were  quite  brittle. 

New  cow's  milk,  suiTered  to  stand  for  some  days  on 
the  leaves  of  butterwort  or  sun-dew,  becomes  uniform- 
ly thick,  slippery,  and  coherent,  and  of  an  agreeable 
sweet  taste,  without  any  separation  of  its  parts.  Fresh 
milk  added  to  this  is  thickened  in  the  same  manner, 
and  this  successively.  In  some  parts  of  Sweden,  as 
we  are  informed  in  the  Swedish  Memoirs,  milk  is  thus 
prepared  for  food. 

New  milk  has  a  degree  of  glutinous  quality,  so  as 
to  be  used  for  joining  broken  stone- ware  ;  but  there  is 
a  far  greater  tenacity  in  cheese  properly  prepared. 

MiJk,  when  examined  by  a  miscroscope,  appears 
composed  of  numerous  globules  swimming  in  a  trans- 
parent fluid.  It  boils  in  nearly  the  sanie  degree  of 
heat  with  common  wafer  ;  some  sorts  rather  sooner, 
and  some  a  little  laler  :  after  boiling,  it  is  less  disposed 
to  grow  sour  than  in  its  natural  state.  It  is  coagulated 
by  acids  both  mineral  and  vegetable;  and  by  alkalies 
both  fixed  and  volatile.  The  coagulum  made  by  acids 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  serum ;  that  made  by  alka- 
lies swims  on  the  surface,  commonly  forming  (especi- 
ally with  volatile  alkalies)  a  thick  coriaceous  skin.  The 
serum,  with  alkalies,  proves  green  or  sanious;  with 
acids,  it  differs  little  in  appearance  from  the  whey  that 
separates  spontaneously.  The  coagulum  formed  by 
acids  is  dissolved  by  alkalies,  and  that  formed  by  alka- 
lies is  re-dissolved  by  acids;  but  the  milk  does  not  in 
either  case  resume  its  original  properties.  It  is  coagu- 
lated by  most  of  the  middle  salts,  whose  basis  is  an 
earth  or  a  metallic  body  ;  as  solution  of  alum,  fixed  sal 
ammoniac,  acctite  of  lead,  green  and  blue  vitriof;  but 
not  by  the  chalybeate  or  purging  mineral  waters,  nor 
by  the  bitter  salt  extracted  from  the  purging  waters. 
-Among  the  neutral  salts  that  have  been  tried,  there  is 
not  one  tJiat  produces  any  coagulation.  They  all  di- 
lute the  milk,  and  make  it  less  disposed  to  coagulate 
wiih  acids  or  alkalies:  nitre  seems  to  have  this  efi'ect 
in  a  greater  degree  than  the  other  neutral  salts.  It  is 
instantly  coagulated  by  higiily-rectified  spirit  of  wine, 
but  scarcely  by  a  diluted  spirit.  It  docs  not  mingle 
with  expresircd  oils.  All  tiie  coagula  are  dissolved  by 
the  gall  of  animals. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  by  medical  authors, 
that  the  mrik  of  animals  is  of  the  same  nature  with 
chyle,  and  that  the  human  milk  always  coagulates  on 
the  stomach  of  infants;  but  in  a  late  dissertation  upon 
the  subject  by  Mr.  Clarke,  member  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  we  find  both  these  positions  contro- 
verted. According  to  him,  woman's  milk,  in  a  heai" 
thy  state,  contains  no  coagulum,  mucilaginous,  or 
cheesy  piiugiplc  in  its  composition:  or  it  contains  ad 
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little,  that  it  cannot  admit  of  any  sensible  proof.  Dr. 
Rutty  states,  that  it  does  not  atlord  even  a  sixth  part 
of  the  curd  which  is  yidded  by  cow's  milk;  and  Dr. 
Young  denies  that  it  is  at  all  coagulabie  cither  by  ren- 
nets or  acids.  This  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Ferris,  who,  in 
178*2,  gained  thellarveian  prize-tiiedal  atEdinburgh.  by 
a  disfertation  upon  milk.  Mr.  Clarke  informs  us,  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Transactions  for  1788,  that  he  has 
made  a  va¥t  number  of  experiments  upon  woman's  milk 
with  a  view  to  determine  this  point.  He  made  use  of 
ardent  spirits,  all  the  different  acids,  infusions  of  in- 
fant's stomachs,  and  procured  the  milk  of  a  great  many 
different  women  ;  but  in  no  instance,  excepting  one  or 
two,  did  he  perceive  any  thing  like  curd.  This  took 
place  in  consequence  of  a  spontaneous  acescency  ;  and 
only  a  small  quantity  of  soft  flaky  matter  was  formed, 
which  floated  in  the  serunt.  This  he  looked  upon  to 
be  a  morbid  appearance. 

The  general  opinion  that  woman's  milk  is  coagula- 
bie, has  arisen  from  a  singular  circumstance,  viz.  that 
infants  frequently  vomit  the  milk  they  suck  in  a  state 
of  apparent  coagulation.    This  greatly  perplexed  Dr. 
Young ;  who,  after  having  tried  in  vain  to  coagulate 
human  milk  artificially,  concluded,  that  the  process 
took  place  spontaneously  in  the  stomach  ;  and  that  it 
would  always  do  so  if  the  milk  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  a  degree  of  heat  equal  to  about  96  degrees  of  Fah- 
renheit.   Mr.  Clarke  took  equal  quantities  of  three 
tliflerent  kinds  of  milk,  and  put  them  into  bottles 
slightly  corked,  and  these  bottles  into  water,  the  tem- 
perature of  which  was  kept  up  by  a  spirit-of-wine 
lamp  as  near  as  possible  to  96°  of  Fahrenheit:  but 
after  frequently  examining  each  bottle  during  the 
course  of  the  experiment,  at  the  expiration  of  several 
hours  there  was  not  the  smallest  tendency  towards 
coagulation  to  be  perceived  in  any  of  them:  the'  cream 
was  only  thrown  to  the  surface  in  a  thick  and  adhesive 
form,  and  entirely  separated  from  the  fluid  below, 
■which  had  something  of  a  grey  and  whcyish  appear- 
ance.   As  the  matter  vomited  by  infants  is  sometimes 
more  adhesive  than  we  can  suppose  cream  to  be,  Mr. 
Clark  supposed  that  the  curd  might  be  so  entangled 
with  the  cream,  as  to  be  with  difficulty  separated  from 
it;   but  having  collected  a  quantity  of  rich  cream 
from  the  milk  of  diiferent  women,  he  repeated  the  ex- 
periment with  precisely  the  same  event,  not  being  able 
in  any  one  instance  to  produce  the  smallest  quantity 
of  curd.    To  determine,  however,  what  effects  might 
be  produced  upon  milk  by  the  stomach  of  an  infant, 
Mr.  Clarke  made  the  following  experiment:  having 
taken  out  the  stomach  of  a  foetus  which  had  been 
deprived  of  life  by  the  use  of  instruments,  he  infused 
it  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  so  as  to  make  a 
strong  infusion.    He  added  a  tea-spoonful  of  this  in- 
fusion to  equal  quantities  of  cow's  and  human  milk  ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  cow's  milk 
was  firmly  coagulated  in  a  short  time,  but  the  human 
milk  was  not  altered  in  the  least;  neither  was  the 
least  coagulation  produced  by  adding  a  second  and  a 
third  spoonful  to  the  human  milk.     "  Upon  the 
whole,  then,"  says  Mr.  Clarke,  "  I  am  persuaded  it 
will  be  foundj  that  human  milk,  in  an  healthy^tate. 


contains  little  or  no  curd,  and  that  the  general  opinloa 
of  its  nature  and  properties  is  founded  upon  fallacious 
analogy  and  superficial  observations  made  on  the  mat- 
ter vomited  by  infants.  We  may  presume,  that  th© 
cream  of  woman's  milk,  by  its  inferior  specific  gravity, 
will  swim  on  the  surface  of  the  contents  of  the  sto. 
mach  ;  and,  being  of  an  oily  nature,  that  it  will  be  of 
more  difficult  digestion  than  any  other  constituent 
part  of  milk.  When  an  infant  then  sucks  very  plen- 
tifully, so  as  to  over-distend  the  stomach,  or  labours 
under  any  weakness  in  the  powers  of  digestion,  it  can- 
not appear  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  the  cream 
shall  be  first  rejected  by  vomiting.  Analogous  to  this, 
we  know  that  adults  aftected  with  dyspepsia  often 
bring  up  greasy  fluids  from  the  stomach  by  eructation, 
and  this  especially  after  eating  fat  meat.  We  have,  in 
some  instances,  known  this  to  blaze  when  thrown  inta 
the  fire,  like  spirits  of  wine  or  oil."  Our  author  de- 
rives a  confirmation  of  his  opinion  from  the  following 
observation,  viz.  that  curds  vomited  by  infants  of  a 
few  days  old  are  yellow,  while  they  become  white  in 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  This  he  accounts  for  from 
the  yellow  colour  of  the  cream  thrown  up  by  the  milk 
of  women  during  the  first  four  or  five  days  after  de- 
livery. 

Mr.  Clarke  likewise  controverts  that  common  opi- 
nion of  the  human  milk  being  so  prone  to  acidity, 
that  a  great  number  of  the  diseases  of  children  are  to 
be  accounted  for  from  that  principle.    "  Whoever  '• 
says  he  "  takes  the  trouble  of  attentively  comparing 
human  milk  with  that  of  ruminant  animals,  will  soon 
find  it  to  be  much  less  prone  to  run  into  the  acescent 
or  acid  process.    I  have  very  often  exposed  equal 
quantities  of  human  and  cow's  milk  in  degrees  of  tem- 
perature, varying  from  the  common  summer  heat  of 
65StolOO°;  and  Ihave  constantly  found  that  cow's  milk 
acquires  a  greater  degree  of  acidity  in  thirty-six  hours 
than  the  human  did  in  as  many  days :  cow's  milk  becomes 
otfensively  putrid  in  four  or  five  days;  a  change  which 
healthy  human  milk,  exposed  in  the  same  manner,  will 
not  undergo  in  many  weeks,  nay,  sometimes  in  many- 
months.    I  once  kept  a  few  ounces  of  a  nurse's  milk, 
delivered  about  six  or  seven  days,  for  more  than  two 
years  in  a  bottle  moderately  corked.    It  stood  on  the 
rhimney-piece,  and  was  Irequently  opened  to  be  exa- 
mined.   At  the  end  of  this  period  it  showed  evident 
marks  of  moderate  acidity,  whether  examined  by  the 
taste,  smell,  or  paper  stained  by  vegetable  blues  or 
purples ;  the  latter  it  changed  to  a  florid  red  colour, 
whereas  cow's  milk  kept  a  few  days  changed  the  co- 
lour of  the  same  paper  to  a  green,  thereby  clearly 
showing  its  putrescent  tendency." 

Our  author  next  goes  on  to  consider  of  the  proba-. 
bility  there  is  of  milk  becoming  so  frequently  and 
strongly  acid,  as  to  occasion  most  of  the  diseases  of 
infants.  He  begins  with  an  attempt  to  show,  that  the 
phenomena  commonly  looked  upon  to  be  indications  of 
acrimony  are  by  no  means  certain.  Curdled  milk 
has  already  been  shown  to  be  no  sign  of  acidity  ; 
and  the  other  appearance,  which  has  commonly  been 
thought  to  be  so  certain,  viz.  green  faeces,  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Clarke,  equally  fallacious.    In  sup- 
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port  of  this  he  quotes  a  letter  from  Dr.  Sydenham  to 
Dr.  Cole ;  in  which  he  says  that  the  green  matter  vo- 
mited by  hysterical  women  is  not  any  proef  of  acrid 
humours  being  the  cause  of  that  disease,  for  sea-sick 
people  do  the  same.  The  opinion  of  green  faeces  be- 
ing an  effect  of  acidity,  proceeds  en  the  supposition 
that  3,  mixture  of  bile  with  an  acid  produces  a  green 
colour;  but  it  is  found,  that  the  vegetable  acid,  which 
only  can  exist  in  the  human  body,  is  unable  to  pro- 
duce this  change  of  colour,  though  it  can  be  elfected 
by  the  strong  mineral  acids.  As  nothing  equivalent 
to  any  of  these  acids  can  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
bowels  of  infants,  we  must  therefore  take  some  other 
method  of  accounting  for  the  green  faeces  frequently 
evacuated  by  them.  "  Why  should  sour  milk,  grant- 
ing its  existence,  give  rise  to  them  in  infants  and  not 
in  adults?  have  butler-milk,  summer-fruits  of  the 
most  acescent  kind,  lemon  or  orange  juice,  always 
this  effect  in  adults  by  their  admixture  with  bile  ?"  This 
is  a  question  which,  we  believe,  cannot  be  answered 
in  the  affirmative. 

On  the  whole,  Dr.  Clarke  considers  the  disease  of 
acidity  in  the  bowels,  though  so  frequently  mentioned, 
to  be  by  no  means  common.  He  owns,  indeed,  that 
it  may  sometimes  occur  in  infancy  as  well  as  in  adults, 
from  weakness  of  the  stomach,  costiveness,  or  impro- 
per food  ;  and  an  indubitable  evidence  is  afforded  by 
fajces  which  stain  the  blue  or  purple  colour  of  vegeta- 
bles to  a  red,  though  nothing  can  be  inferred  with  cer- 
tainty from  the  colour  or  smell. 

The  Doctor  next  proceeds  to  state  several  reasons 
for  his  opinion,  that  the  greater  number  of  infantile 
diseases  are  not  owing  to  acidity  :  1.  Woman's  milk 
in  an  healthy  state  contains  little  or  no  coagulabie 
matter  or  curd.  2.  It  shows  less  tendency  out  of  the 
body  to  become  acescent  than  many  other  kinds  of 
milk.  3.  The  appearances  which  have  been  generally 
supposed  to  characterise  its  acidiry  do  not  afford  satis- 
factory evidence  of  such  a  morbid  cause.  4.  Granting 
this  to  be  the  case,  we  have  plenty  of  mild  absorbents, 
capable  of  destroying  all  the  acid  which  can  be  suppo- 
ged  to  be  generated  in  the  bowels  of  an  infant;  yet 
many  children  are  observed  to  die  in  consequence  of 
these  diseases  supposed  to  arise  from  acidity.  5. 
Though  the  milk  of  all  ruminant  animals  is  of  a  much 
more  acescent  nature  than  that  of  the  human  species, 
yet  the  young  of  these  animals  never  suffer  any  thing 
like  the  diseases  attributed  to  acidity  in  infants.  7. 
History  informs  us,  that  whole  nations  use  sour  curd- 
led milk  as  a  considerable  part  of  their  food,  without 
feeling  any  inconvenience;  which,  however,  must  have 
been  the  case,  if  acidity  in  the  stomach  were  produce 
tive  of  such  deleterious  effects  as  have  been  supposed. 
"  The  reasoning  of  Dr.  Clarke  seems  here  to  be  sery 
plausible,  and  nothing  has  yet  been  offered  to  contra, 
diet  it.  The  Reviewers  in  taking  notice  of  the  treatise 
only  observe,  that  the  Doctor's  positions  are  support- 
ed by  great  probability ;  yet,"  they  have  seen  them, 
or  think  they  have  seen  them,  contradicted  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  diseases  and  the  effects  of  medicines  if 
80,  we  must  necessarily  leave  the  subject  to  farther 
«xaiaination. 


In  a  memoir  by  Messrs,  Parmentler  and  Deyeux, 
members  of  the  royal  college  of  pharmacy,  &c.  in 
Paris,  we  have  a  great  number  of  experiments  on  the 
milk  of  asses,  cows,  goats,  sheep,  and  mares,  as  well 
as  women.  The  experiments  on  cow's  milk  were  made 
with  a  view  to  determine  whether  any  change  was 
made  in  the  milk  by  the  different  kinds  of  food  eatea 
by  the  animal.  For  this  purpose  some  were  fed  with 
the  leaves  of  mais  or  Turkey  whear,  some  with  cab- 
bage, others  with  small  potatoes,  and  others  with  com- 
mon grass.  The  milk  of  those  fed  with  the  mais  or 
Turkey  wheat  was  extremely  sweet ;  that  from  the 
potatoes  and  common  grass  much  more  serous  and  in- 
sipid ;  and  that  from  the  cabbages  the  most  disagreea- 
ble of  all.  By  distillation,  only  eight  ounces  of  a  co- 
lourless fluid  were  obtained  from  as  many  pounds  of 
each  of  these  milks  ;  which  from  those  who  fed  upon 
grass  had  an  aromatic  flavour,  a  disagreeable  one  from 
cabbage,  and  none  at  all  from  the  potatoes  and  Turkey 
wheat.  This  liquor  became  fetid  in  the  space  of  a 
month,  whatever  substance  the  animal  had  been  fed 
with,  acquiring  at  the  same  time  a  viscidity,  and  be- 
coming turbid;  that  from  cabbage  generally,  but  not 
always,  becoming  first  putrid.  All  of  them  separated 
a  filamentous  matter  and  became  clear  on  being  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  of  25"  of  Reaumur's  thermometer. 
In  the  residua  of  the  distillations  no  difference  what- 
ever could  be  perceived.  As  the  only  difference, 
therefore,  existing  in  cow's  milk  lies  in  the  volatile  part, 
our  authors  conclude,  that  it  is  improper  to  boil  milk, 
either  for  common  or  medicinal  purposes.  They  ob- 
served also,  that  any  sudden  change  of  food,  even  from 
a  worse  to  a  better  kind,  was  attended  by  a  very  re- 
markable diminution  in  the  quantity  of  milk.  All  the 
residua  of  the  distillation  yielded,  in  a  strong  fire,  a 
yellow  oil,  an  acid,  a  thick  and  black  empyreumatic 
oil,  a  volatile  alkali,  and  towards  the  end,  a  quantity 
of  inflammable  air,  and  at  last  a  coal  remained  contain- 
ing some  fixed  alkali  with  muriatic  acid. 

On  agitating,  in  long  bottles,  the  creams  from  the 
milk  of  cows  fed  with  different  substances,  all  of  them 
were  formed  into  a  kind  of  half-made  butter  ;  of  which 
that  formed  from  the  milk  from  mais  was  white,  firm, 
and  insipid  ;  that  from  potatoes  was  softer,  and  more 
pinguedinous;  but  that  from  common  grass  was  the 
best  of  all.  Cabbage,  as  in  other  cases,  gave  a  strong 
taste. 

In  the  course  of  their  experiments,  it  was  endea- 
voured to  determine  whetlier  butter  is  actually  con- 
tained in  the  cream,  or  whether  it  be  a  chemical  pro- 
duction of  the  operation  of  chu  rning.  They  could  not 
find  any  reason  absolutely  satisfactory  on  either  side, 
but  incline  to  the  latter  opinion  ;  because,  when  cream, 
is  allowed  to  remain  among  the  milk,  and  the  whole 
curdled  promiscuously,  only  fat  cheese,  without  any 
butter,  is  produced.  The  oily  parts  cannot  be  separa- 
ted into  butter  either  by  acids  or  any  other  means  than 
churning:  even  the  artilicial  mixture  of  oil  with  the 
cream  is  insufficient  for  the  purpose. 

The  serum  of  milk  was  reduced  by  filtration  to  a 
clear  and  pellucid  liquor  ;  and,  by  mixture  with  fixed 
alkali,  deposited  a  portion  of  c-heesy  matter  wfiish 
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had  been  dissolvcil  in  Ihe  Aviicy.    The  sugAi"  of  milk 
was  also  found  in  this  liquor. 

In  their  expcriruents  upon  the  milk  of  rai  ious  animals, 
it  was  found  that  the  milk  of  asses  yielded  by  distilla- 
tion an  insipid  liquor,  and  deposited  a.  liquor  similar  to 
the  Ijmph  of  cow's  milk.    It  is  coagulated  by  all  the 
acids,  but  not  into  aminiform  mass,  exhibiting  only  the 
appearance  of  distinct  flocculi.    jt  alibi ds  but  little 
cream,  ^^  hich  is  converted  with  difficulty  into  a  soft 
butter  that  soon  becomes  rancid.    It  has  but  a  small 
quantity  of  saccharine  particles,  and  these  are  often 
ir.ixed  with  muriatic  selenite  and  common  salt.  Goat's 
milk  has  thick  cream,  and  agreeable  tothetasfe;  and 
the  milk  itself  may  be  preserved  longer  in  a  found  state 
than  any  other  species,  the  scum  on  its  surface  being 
naturally  convertible  into  palatable  cheese.    It  is  easi- 
ly made  into  firm  butter,  which  does  not  soon  become 
rancid,  and  has  a  good  flavour.    The  bnfter-milk 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  cheesy  matter,  which  rea- 
dily coagulates;   but  has  still  less  saccharine  matter 
than  that  of  asses.    Sheep's  milk  can  scarce  be  distin- 
guished from  that  of  a  cow,  and  easily  parts  wiih  its 
cream  by  standing.    It  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  an  agree- 
able flavour,  and  yields  a  great  proportion  of  butter; 
bnt  this  is  not  solid,  and  soon  becomes  rancid.  Marc's 
milk  is  the  most  insipid  and  least  nutritious  of  any ; 
notu ithftandii'.g  which  it  has  been  much  recommended 
for  weak  and  consumptive  patients:  in  which  cases,  it 
is  probable  that  it  proves  efficacious,  by  being  more 
consonant  than  any  other  to  the  debilita'ed  powers  of 
digestion.    It  boils  with  a  smaller  fire  than  any  other 
kind  of  milk,  is  easily  coagulated,  and  the  distilled 
water  does  not  so  soon  change  its  nature.    It  has  but 
a  small  quantity  of  cheesy  matter,  and  very  few  oily 
particles :  the  cream  cannot  be  made  into  butter  ;  and 
the  whey  contains  about  as  much  sugar  as  cow's  or 
goat's  milk. 

In  this  memoir  the  authors  remark,  that  in  order  to 
augment  the  quantity,  as  well  as  to  improve  the  qua- 
lity, of  the  milk  of  animals,  they  should  be  v\  ell  led, 
their  stalls  kept  clean,  and  their  litter  frequently  re- 
newed: they  should  be  milked  at  stated  hours,  but  not 
drained  :  great  attention  should  also  be  puid  to  the 
breed  :  because  inferior  cattle  are  maintained  at  as 
great  expence  as  the  most  valuable  kinds.  No  change 
ought  to  be  made  in  the  food;  though,  if  the  milk  be 
employed  for  medicinal  purposes,  it  may  be  improved 
by  that  means. 

In  their  experiments  on  woman's  milk,  ]\Iessrs.  Par- 
mcntier  and  Deyeux  differ  somewhat  from  Dr.  Clarke. 
They  first  tried  the  milk  of  a  woman  who  had  been 
delivered  four  months;  and  observed,  that  after  the 
cream  had  been  separated,  the  other  part  appeared  of 
a  more  perfect  white,  and  that  it  could  not  be  coagu- 
lated cither  by  vinegar  or  mineral  acids  ;  which  they 
attributed  to  a  superabundance  of  serum.  But  they 
found  that  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  milk  it  was 
found  to  be  more  easily  coagulable;  and  this  was  con- 
firmed by  experiments  made  upon  the  milk  of  twenty 
nurses.  Its  coagulability  was  not  increased  by  heat. 
The  cream,  by  agitation,  formed  a  viscid  unctuous  mat- 
A*?r,  but  could  not  be  changed  into  perfect  butter :  bat 


they  found  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  determine 
the  proportions  of  the  various  component  parts  in  hu- 
man milk,  as  it  difiers  remarkably,  not  only  in  diffe- 
rent  subjects,  but  in  the  same  subject  at  different  times. 
In  a  nurse  aged  about  thirty-two  years,  who  was  ex- 
tremely subject  to  ner^  ous  affections,  the  milk  was  one 
day  found  almost  quite  colourless  and  transparent.  la 
two  hours  after,  a  second  quantity  drawn  from  the 
breast  was  viscid,  like  the  white  of  an  egg.  It  became 
whiter  in  a  short  time,  but  did  not  recover  its  natural 
colour  before  the  evening.  It  was  afterwards  found, 
that  these  changes  were  occasioned  by  her  having  some 
violent  hysteric  fits  in  the  mean  time. 

For  an  account  of  the  lactic  ucid  and  sugar  of  milky 
see  those  Articles. 

MILK,  a  name  formerly  given  to  substances  very 
different  from  milk  properly  so  called,  and  which  re- 
semble milk  only  in  colour.  Such  is  water,  in  which 
quicklime  has  been  flaked,  which  acquires  a  white- 
ness from  the  small  particles  of  the  lime  being  sus- 
pended in  it;  and  has  hence  been  called  the  urilk  of 
lime.  Such  also  is  the  solulibn  of  sulphurated  kah\ 
when  an  acid  is  mixed  with  it,  by  which  white  particles 
of  sulphur  are  made  to  float  in  the  liquor. 

MILK,  of  vegetables.  For  the  same  reason  that 
milk  of  animals  may  be  considered  as  a  true  animal 
emulsion,  the  emulsive  liquors  of  vegetables  may  be 
called  vegetable  milks.  Accordingly  emulsions  made 
with  almonds  are  commonly  called  milk  of  almonds. 
But  besides  this  vegetable  milk,  which  is  in  some, 
measure  artificial,  many  plants  and  frees  contain  na- 
turally a  large  quantity  of  emulsive  or  milky  juices. 
Such  are  lettuce,  spurge,  fig-tree,  and  the  tree  which 
furnishes  the  elastic  American  resin.  The  milky 
juices  obtained  from  all  these  vegetables  derive  their 
-whiteness  from  an  oily  matter,  mixed  yet  undissolved, 
in  a  watery  or  mucilaginous  liquor.  Most  resinous 
gums  were  originally  such  milky  juices,  which  after- 
wards became  solid  by  the  evaporation  of  their  most 
fluid  and  volatile  parts.  These  natural  milky  juices 
have  not  been  fully  examined  by  chemists.  Such  aa 
examination  would,  however,  procure  much  essential 
knowledge  concerning  vegetable  economy.  We 
should  probably  find  examples  of  all  kinds  of  oils 
reduced  into  milky  juices ;  and  this  knowledge  can- 
not fail  of  throwing  much  light  on  the  nature  of  resins 
and  their  gummj'  compounds. 

MILK  ABSCESS.    See  Milk-breast. 
MILK-BREAST,  or  Milk  Abscess,  an  inflamma- 
tion and  abscess  arising  in  the  breasts  of  lying-in  wo- ; 
men.    This  disorder  occurs  most  frequently  in  nurses 
by  the  stoppage  of  the  milk,  which  is  often  occasioned 
by  sudden  or  imprudent  exposure  to  cold. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  affection,  resolution  Is  al- 
ways to  be  attempted,  unless  the  swelling  appears  to 
have  an  evident  tendency  towards  suppuration,  in  which 
case  it  is  to  be  promoted  by  the  methods  commonly 
practised.  The  remedies  used  in  iullammation,  in  ge- 
neral,  but  particularly  the  early  application  of  leeches, 
seem  useful  in  every  case  of  inflammation  of  the  breasts. 
AVhen  the  patient  happens  to  be  nursing  indeed,  a  sud- 
den OTACuation  of  blood  is  af)t  to  diminish  the  quantity  , 
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of  milk  :  in  such  cases,  therefore,  blood  Is  to  be  ex- 
tracted in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  if  bleeding,  from 
the  system,  should  be  deemed  necessary.  The  appli- 
cation  of  cooling  poultices  of  vinegar  and  water,  thick- 
ened with  crumb  of  bread  and  linseed  meal,  is  advisa- 
ble. When  suppuration  has  taken  place,  the  matter  is 
to  be  discharged  by  making -an  incision  in  the  most  de. 
pending  part  of  the  tumor,  as  will  be  presently  noticed. 

The  late  Mr.  Justamond,  who  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  this  disorder,  remarks,  that  this  is  usually  made 
rery  light  of  by  practitioners  in  surgery,  from  a  sup- 
position that  it  always  gets  well,  in  time,  without  any 
thing  being  done  to  it,  except  keeping  the  part  covered 
with  a  large  bread  and  milk  poultice,  and  that  it  never 
degenerates  into  a  scirrhous  tumor  or  cancer.  He 
thinks,  however,  that  this  is  a  misconceived  opinion ; 
for  the  testimony  of  Astruc,  and  many  other  writers, 
may  be  adduced  in  support  of  a  contrary  doctrine ;  and 
some  instances  certainly  have  occurred,  of  cancers,  which 
were  traced  by  the  patients  themselves  to  a  milk-abscess. 

Though  this  is  to  be  considered  as  a  possible,  rather 
than  a  probable  event;  yet  even  this  proves  the  neces- 
sity of  paying  due  attention  to  a  disease  which  is  in  any 
■case  capable  of  so  unhappy  a  result. 

One  argument  advanced  in  support  of  the  induration 
of  the  milk-breast  not  degenerating  into  a  scirrhus,  is, 
that  these  are  diseases  of  different  parts ;  the  scirrhus 
being  a  hardness  of  the  mammary  glands,  and  the  other 
complaint  being  merely  an  induration  of  the  cellular 
and  adipose  membrane  of  the  breast.  I'his  we  appre- 
hend to  be  a  position,  erroneous  both  in  itself  and  in 
the  consequences  deduced  from  it.  For,  the  disease 
being  acknowledged,  on  all  sides,  to  consist  originally 
in  a  coagulation  of  the  milk,  it  follows  that  it  must  ne- 
cessarily exist  in  those  parts  destined  by  nature  for  the 
secretion,  reception,  and  conveyance  of  that  fluid  ; 
■which  are  the  mammary  glands,  and  the  lactiferous 
tubes  proceeding  from  them.  These  lactiferous  tubes 
pervade  the  whole  substance  of  the  breast,  and  it  is  by 
their  being  distended  with  coagulated  milk,  that  the 
cells  of  the  cellular  substance  become  compressed  on  all 
sides,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  appearance  of  the  indura- 
tion being  seated  in  them.  It  may  be  urged,  indeed, 
that  this  compression  of  the  sides  of  the  cellular  sub- 
stance being  continued  for  a  long  time,  the  cells  will 
not  be  able  to  recover  their  tone,  even  though  the  ob- 
struction of  the  lactiferous  tubes  that  run  through  them 
should  be  removed  ;  and  that  the  induration  will  there- 
fore still  subsist.  Whether  this  be  the  case  or  not, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  yet,  admitting  that 
the  induration  existed  only  in  the  cellular  membrane, 
this  would  be  no  sort  of  proof  that  the  complaint  would 
not  degenerate.  For  all  ulcerated  cancers  are  accom- 
panied with  indurations  of  the  cellular  and  adipose 
membrane,  which,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  strongest  marks 
of  the  true  cancer.  These  scirrhous  hardnesses  of  the 
cellular  membrane  are,  indeed,  as  difficult  to  cure  as 
any  other  part  of  the  disease ;  and  from  the  conside- 
ration  of  that  dreadful  species  of  scirrhus  or  occult 
cancer,  before  described,  which  seizes  the  whole  sub- 
stance of  the  breast,  seem  to  be  of  a  more  malignant 
nature  than  a  scirrhus  of  the  mammary  elands  alone. 
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So  that  in  whatever  point  of  view  -wa  may  coiisidor  the 
affection  of  the  milk-breast,  whether  as  a  disease  of  the 
mammary  glands  and  of  the  lactiferous  tubes  proceed- 
ing from  them,  or  merely  as  a  disorder  of  the  eeilulai* 
and  adipose  substance  of  the  breast,  it  is  equally  pos- 
sible that  it  may  degenerate  into  a  scirrhus. 

It  must  be  acknovclcdgcd,  however,  that  the  in- 
stancei)  of  this  degeneracy  are  rare,  when  compared 
with  the  number  of  persons  who  are  troubled  with  tha 
milk-breast.    Neither  is  it  necessary  to  suppose,  that 
the  diseases,  though  seated  in  the  same  parts,  are  ori- 
ginally the  same.  The  milk  induration  seems  to  become 
a  scirrhus  merely  from  inattention,  neglect,  or  impro- 
per treatment;  but  the  possibility  of  such  an  event  calls 
for  every  exertion  in  our  power  to  prevent  it.  Astruc 
observes,  that  abscesses  of  the  breasts  often  leave  in- 
durations of  the  glands,  when  some  of  the  obstructed 
parts  remain  unsuppurated.    This  seems  to  be  the  ex- 
act state  of  the  case,  and,  like  most  of  that  accurate 
author's  observations,  very  just.  The  matter  is  brought 
about,  probably,  in  the  following  manner,  which,  if 
it  be  really  the  case,  will  serve  not  only  to  account  for 
the  variety  of  opinions  on  this  head,  but  also  to  recon- 
-cile  them.    These  complaints  last  four,  six,  eight,  and 
ten  months,  when  treated  Mith  the  constant  application 
of  a  bread  and  milk  poultice,  and  when  at  length  the 
abscess  has  been  healed,  and  there  has  appeared  no  fur- 
ther disposition  to  suppuration,  the  complaint  has  been 
considered  as  cured  ;  and  though  there  should  remain 
soine  of  the  obstructed  part  unsuppurnted,  yet  there 
being  no  more  pain,  it  is  concluded  that  these  remains 
will  go  away  of  themselves,  merely  by  keeping  the 
part  warm.    This,  indeed,  does  frequently  happen  ; 
but  it  also  happens  sometimes  that  the  patient,  finding 
such  great  difi'erence  between  her  present  state  and  that 
when  she  was  exposed  to  the  sulferings  occasioned  by 
a  fresh  abscess,  collecting  and  bursting  every  three  or 
four  weeks,  perhaps  thinks  herself  well  for  months  to- 
gether, and  neglects  this  trifling  induration  :  which 
may,  at  the  same  time,  be  so  small  as  scarce  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  an  unskilful  touch.    Should  she  chance 
to  feel  a  little  pain  in  it  now  and  then,  she  attributes 
this  to  the  change  of  weather,  or  possibly  to  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  what  she  cannot  but  have  con- 
sidered as  a  grievous  complaint.   Thus  the  disease  being 
neglected,  may  remain  for  a  long  time  in  a  tolerably- 
quiet  state,  till  some  accidental  circumstance  puts  its 
virulence  into  action.    Even  then  it  may  continue  for 
a  long  time  almost  imperceptibly  increasing,   till  it 
arrive  to  such  a  height  as  to  be  no  longer  mistaken. 
This  event  may  take  place  too  at  so  considerable  a  dis- 
tance of  time  from  the  formation  of  the  abscess  in  the 
breast,  that  this  complaint  shall  no  longer  be  remem- 
bered as  the  cause. 

But  even  setting  aside  these  considerations,  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  coagulation  of  the  milk,  and  the 
subsequent  formation  of  matter  in  the  breasts,  is  a  dis- 
ease  attended  with  so  much  pain,  and  frequently  of  so 
long  duration,  that  the  health  is  often  impaired  by  it. 
It  is  a  very  disagreeable  thing  to  see  a  woman  labourins^ 
for  several  months  under  a  teizing  and  painful  disorder, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  may  be  prevented,  or  the 
3  L 
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duration  of  which  maj  at  least  be  considerably  short- 
ened. The  consideration  of  these  circumstances  led 
some  surgeons  to  a  more  expeditious  and  improved 
mode  of  treating  the  milk-breast.  Mr.  Justamond, 
particularly,  abandoning  the  old  practice  of  persevering 
in  the  use  of  poultices  and  other  relaxing  applications, 
advised  the  free  use  of  spirituous  lotions.  He  directed 
three  ounces  of  sal  ammoniac  to  be  dissolved  in  a  pint 
of  common  water,  to  which  an  equal  quantity  of  Hun- 
gary-water, or  of  common  proof  spirit,  was  added. 
Rags  dipped  in  this  liquor,  made  a  little  warm,  were 
applied  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  breast.  These  rags 
were  wetted  again  as  often  as  they  became  dry,  and  so 
ilattering  were  the  effects  of  this  application  in  those 
cases  where  there  was  a  coagulation  of  the  milk  soon 
after  lying-in,  that  it  appeared  as  if  this  solution  had 
actually  the  property  of  keeping  the  milk  fluid;  for, 
after  it  had  been  applied  a  few  hours,  thegrumous  feel 
was  dispersed,  and  the  breast  was  iu  general  restored 
to  its  natural  state,  while  the  milk  flowed  freely  from 
the  nipple.  The  same  applicalion  was  tried,  and  with 
great  success,  in  a  number  of  cases,  where  it  Avas  used 
before  the  suppuration  was  formed. 

There  is  one  ciiciimslance  more  to  be  eonsidered 
with  regard  to  this  complaint,  and  that  is,  whether  it 
be  best  to  sulier  the  abscess,  when  formed,  to  break  of 
itself,  or  to  open  it  with  a  lancet.  Some  surgeons  are 
inclined  to  favour  the  latter  method,  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  When  abscesses  in  any  part,  say  they, 
are  near  the  skin,  and  preparing  to  burst  through  it, 
the  distention  the  inflamed  skin  suffers  at  this  time  is 
extremely  painful,  and  this  natural  vent  may  be  ob- 
structed from  many  causes  which  we  cannot  account 
for.  Jknce  the  making  a  small  opening  with  a  lancet, 
when  the  skin  is  thin,  seems  to  save  the  patient,  per- 
haps, eight  and  forty  hours  of  excruciating  pain;  and 
besides,  the  opening  with  the  lancet,  however  small, 
is  still  larger  than  that  made  by  the  spontaneous  burst- 
ing of  the  matter.  But  we  see  that  nature  sometimes 
makes  way  for  the  matter  by  five  or  six  different  open- 
ings ;  and  though  a  small  opening  with  a  lancet  may 
save  the  patient  some  hours'  pain,  it  will  not  afford  so 
ample  and  uninterrupted  a  vent  to  the  matter  as  an  ori- 
fice formed  by  nature  herself.  We  prefer,  therefore, 
those  means  which  hasten  suppuration,  and,  of  these. 
Done  will  better  promote  the  object  in  view,  than  the 
conjunctly  stimulant  and  sedative  qualities  of  camphor. 

Be  Ol&i  palmae  unc.  iv. 

Camphoras  in  pulv.  trit.  unc.  ss. 
Misce  fiat  linimentum. 

A  simple  decoction  of  poppy  heads  should  be  made 
into  a  poultice  with  bread  and  linseed  meal  ;  and, 
on  every  application,  the  suppurating  part  should 
be  smeared  with  the  liniment. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  suppuration  is  repeat- 
ed a  number  of  times  in  the  same  part ;  nor  can  this  be 
easily  prevented.  In  some  cases  the  internal  exhibition 
of  the  bark  is  attended  with  (he  best  effects,  more  espe- 
cially if  there  be  any  signs  of  general  debility. 

MILK-FEVER,  a  febrile  affection  of  the  constitu- 


tion, in  lylng-ln  women,  in  consequence  of  an  Irregular 
or  defective  secretion  of  the  milk.  About  Ihe  fourth 
day  after  delivery,  the  breasts  generally  begin  to  grow 
turgid  and  painful.  During  the  time  of  uterine  gesta- 
tion, the  breasts  in  most  women  gradually  increase  till 
the  delivery,  growing  softer  as  they  are  enlarged  by  the 
vessels  being  more  and  more  filled  with  fluids  ;  and^  by 
this  gradual  distention,  they  are  prepared  for  secreting 
the  milk  from  the  blood  after  delivery.  During  the  two 
or  three  first  days  after  parturition,  especially  when  the 
woman  has  undergone  a  large  discharge,  the  breasts 
have  been  sometimes  observed  to  subside  and  grow  flac- 
cid ;  and  about  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  the  lochia 
begin  to  decrease,  the  breasts  swell  again  to  their  for- 
mer size,  and  stretch  more  and  more,  until  the  milk, 
being  secreted,  is  either  sucked  by  the  child,  or  fre- 
quently of  itself  runs  out  at  the  nipples. 

Most  of  the  complaints  incident  to  women  after  de- 
livery proceed  either  from  the  obstruction  of  the  lochia 
in  the  uterus,  or  of  the  milk  in  the  breasts,  occasioned 
by  any  thing  that  will  produce  a  fever;  such  as  catch- 
ing cold,  long  and  severe  labour,  eating  food  that  is 
hard  of  digestion,  and  drinking  fluids  that  quicken  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  large  vessels;  by  which 
means  the  smaller,  with  all  the  secretory  and  excretory 
ducts,  are  obstructed. 

The  discharge  of  the  lochia  being  so  different  in  wo- 
men of  difl'erent  constitutions,  and,  besides,  in  some 
measure,  depending  upon  the  method  of  management, 
and  the  way  of  life  peculiar  to  the  patient,  we  are  not 
to  judge  of  her  situation  from  the  colour,  quantity,  and 
duration  of  them,  but  from  the  other  symptoms  that 
attend  the  discharge  ;  and  if  the  woman  seems  hearty, 
and  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery,  nothing  ought  to  ba 
doijc  with  a  view  to  augment  or  diminish  the  evacua- 
tion. If  the  discharge  be  greater  than  she  can  bear,  it 
will  be  attended  with  all  the  symptoms  of  inanition  ; 
but  as  the  lochia  seldom  flow  so  violently  as  to  destroy 
the  patient  of  a  sudden,  she  may  be  supported  by  a 
proper  nourishing  diet,  assisted  with  cordial  and  resto- 
rative medicines.  Let  her,  for  example,  use  broths, 
jellies,  and  ass's  milk  ;  if  the  pulse  is  languid  and  sunk, 
she  may  take  moderate  doses  of  the  confect.  aromat. 
with  mixtures  composed  of  the  cordial  waters  and  vo- 
latile spirits  :  subastringents  and  opiates  frequently  ad- 
ministered, with  the  cinchona  in  difl'erent  forms,  and 
austere  wines,  are  of  great  service.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  discharge  is  too  small,  or  has  ceased  alto- 
gether, the  symptoms  are  more  dangerous,  and  require 
the  contrary  method  of  cure  :  for  now  the  business  is 
to  remove  a  too  great  plenitude  of  the  vessels  in  and 
about  the  uterus,  occasioning  tension,  pain,  and  labour 
in  the  circulating  fluids;  from  whence  proceed  great 
heat  in  the  part,  restlessness,  fever,  a  full,  hard,  quick 
pulse,  pains  in  the  head  and  back,  nausea,  and  diffi- 
culty in  breathing.  These  complaints,  if  not  at  first 
prevented,  or  removed  by  rest  and  plentiful  sweating, 
must  be  treated  with  venesection  and  the  antiphlogistic 
method. 

When  the  obstruction  is  recent,  let  the  patient  lie 
quiet,  and  encourage  a  plentiiul  diaphoresis,  by  drink- 
ing frecxuently  of  warm,  weak,  diluting  fluids,  such 
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as  water  gruel,  barley-water,  tea,  or  weak  chicken- 
broth. 

Sliould  these  methods  be  used  without  success,  and 
the  patient,  far  from  being  relieved  by  rest,  plentiful 
sweatine;,  or  a  sufficient  discharge  of  the  obstructed 
lochia,  labour  under  a  hot  dry  skin,  anxiety,  and  a 
quick,  hard,  and  full  pulse,  the  warm  diaphoretics 
must  be  laid  aside  (because,  if  they  fail  of  having  the 
desired  eft'ect,  they  must  necessarily  increase  the  fever 
and  obstruction),  and  recourse  be  had  to  bleeding  at 
the  arm  or  ankle  to  more  or  less  quantity,  according 
to  the  degree  of  fever  and  obstruction  ;  and  this  eva- 
cuation must  be  repeated  as  there  is  occasion.  When 
the  obstruction  is  not  total,  it  is  supposed  more  proper 
to  ^eed  at  the  ankle  than  at  the  arm  ;  and  at  this  last, 
when  the  discharge  is  altogether  stopped.  The  ordi- 
iiajy  drink  ought  to  be  impregnated  with  nitre. 

if  she  is  costive,  emollient  and  gently  opening  clys- 
ters may  be  occasionally  injected  ;  and  her  breasts 
must  be  fomented  with  a  decoction  of  poppy  heads, 
and  sucked,  either  by  the  mouth  or  pipe-glasses.  If 
by  these  means  the  fever  is  abated,  and  the  necessary 
discharges  return,  the  patient  commonly  recovers  ;  but 
if  the  complaints  continue,  the  antiphlogistic  method 
must  still  be  pursued.  If,  notwithstanding  these  ef- 
forts, the  fever  is  not  diminished  or  removed  by  a 
plentiful  discharge  of  the  lochia  from  the  uterus,  the 
milk  from  the  breasts,  or  by  a  critical  evacuation  by 
sweat,  urine,  or  stool,  and  the  woman  is  every  now 
and  then  attacked  with  cold  shiverings,  an  abscess  or 
abscesses  will  probably  be  formed  in  the  uterus  or 
neighbouring  parts,  or  in  the  breasts ;  and  sometimes 
the  matter  will  be  translated  to  other  situations,  and 
the  seat  of  it  foretold  from  the  parts  being  affected 
with  violent  pains :  these  abscesses  are  more  or  less 
dangerous  according  to  the  place  in  which  they  hap- 
pen, ihe  largeness  of  the  suppuration,  and  the  good 
or  bad  oonstitution  of  the  patient.  See  the  articles 
Hysteiiitis  and  Milk-bueast. 

If,  when  the  pain  in  the  epigastric  region  is  violent, 
and  the  fever  increased  to  a  very  high  degree,  the  pa- 
tient should  all  of  a  sudden  enjoy  a  cessation  from  pain, 
without  any  previous  discharge  or  critical  eruption,  the 
physician  may  pronounce  that  a  mortitication  is  begun  ; 
especially  if,  at  the  same  time,  tiie  pulse  becomes  low, 
quick,  wavering,  and  intermitting;  if  the  woman's 
countenance,  from  being  florid,  turns  dusky  and  pale, 
■while  she  herself,  and  all  the  attendants,  conceive  her 
much  mended  ;  in  that  case,  she  will  grow  delirious, 
and  die  in  a  very  short  time. 

What  we  hare  said  on  this  subject  regards  that  fever 
■which  proceeds  from  the  obstructed  lochia,  and  in 
■which  the  tireasts  may  likewise  be  aflected  ;  but  the 
milk-fever  is  that  in  which  the  breasts  are  originally 
eoncerned,  and  which  may  happen  though  the  lochia 
contiaue  to  flow  in  sufficient  quantity  :  nevertheless, 
they  mutually  promote  each  other,  and  both  are  to  be 
treated  in  the  manner  already  explained ;  namely,  by 
opiates,  diluents,  and  diaphoretics,  in  the  beginning  ; 
and,  these  prescriptions  failing,  the  obstructions  must 
be  resolved  by  the  antiphlogistic  method  described 
above.    The  milk-lever  alone,  uhen  ike  uterus  is  not 


concerned,  is  not  so  dangerous,  and  is  much  more  ea. 
sily  relieved.  Women  of  a  healthy  constitution,  who 
suckle  their  own  children,  have  good  nipples,  and 
whose  milk  comes  freely,  are  seldom  or  never  subject 
to  this  disorder,  which  is  more  incident  to  those 
who  do  not  give  suck,  and  neglect  to  prevent  the  se- 
cretion in  time;  or,  M'hen  the  milk  is  secreted,  take 
no  measures  for  emptying  their  breasts.  This  fever 
likewise  happens  to  women  who  try  too  soon  to  suckle, 
and  continue  their  efl'orts  too  long  at  one  time  ;  by 
which  means  the  nipples,  and  consequently  the  breasts, 
are  often  inflamed,  swelled,  and  obstructed. 

In  order  to  prevent  a  too  great  turgescence  in  the 
vessels  of  the  breasts,  and  the  secretion  of  milk,  in 
those  women  who  do  not  choose  to  suckle,  it  will  be 
proper  to  make  external  application  of  those  things 
which,  by  their  pressure  and  rostringcnt  force,  will 
hinder  the  blood  from  tlowing  in  too  great  a  quantity 
to  this  part,  which  is  now  more  yielding  than  at  any 
other  time.  For  this  purpose,  let  the  breasts  be  co- 
vered with  emp.  litharg.  spread  upon  soft  leather,  or 
cloths  dipped  in  camphorated  spirits  be  frequently  ap- 
plied to  these  parts  and  the  arm-pits ;  while  the  pa- 
tient's diet  and  drink  is  of  the  lightest  kind,  and  givea 
in  small  quantities.  Notwithstanding  these  precau- 
tions, a  fullness  commonly  begins  about  the  third  day  ; 
but  by  rest,  moderate  sweating,  and  the  use  of  these 
applications,  the  tension  and  pain  will  subside  about 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  especially  if  the  milk  runs  out 
at  the  nipples :  but  if  the  woman  catches  cold,  or  is 
of  a  full  habit  of  body,  and  not  very  abstemious,  the 
tension  and  pain  increasing,  will  bring  on  a  cold  shi- 
vering succeeded  by  a  fever  ;  which  may  obstruct  the 
other  excretions,  as  well  as  those  of  the  breast. 

In  this  case,  mild  diaphoretics  and  nitre  must  be 
prescribed,  and  if  a  plentiful  sweat  ensue,  the  patient 
will  be  relieved ;  at  the  same  time  the  milk  must  be 
extracted  from  her  breasts,  by  sucking  with  the  month 
or  glasses.  Should  these  methods  fail,  and  the  fever 
increase,  she  ought  to  be  blooded  in  the  arm  ;  and, 
instead  of  the  external  application  hitherto  used,  emo!=. 
lient  liniments  and  cataplasms  must  be  substituted,  -ia 
order  to  soften  and  relax.  If,  in  spite  of  these  en- 
deavours, the  fever  proceeds  for  some  days,  the  pa- 
tient is  frequently  relieved  by  critical  sweats,  a  large 
discharge  from  the  uterus,  miliary  eruptions,  or  loose 
stools  mixed  with  milk,  which  is  curdled  in  the  intes- 
tines ;  but  should  none  of  these  evacuations  happen, 
and  the  inflammation  continue  with  increasing  violence, 
there  is  danger  of  an  imposthume,  which  is  to  be 
brought  to  maturity,  and  managed  like  other  inflam- 
matory tumors ;  but  strong  astringents  ought  not  to 
be  applied,  lest  they  produce  scirrhous  swellings  in 
the  glands. 

As  the  crisis  of  this  fever,  as  M'ell  as  of  that  last  de- 
scribed, often  consists  in  miliary  eruptions  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body,  but  particularly  on  the 
neck  and  breast,  by  which  the  fever  is  carried  oti",  no- 
thing ought  to  be  given  which  will  either  greatly  in- 
crease or  diminish  the  circulating  force,  but  such  only 
as  will  keep  out  the  eruptions.  But  if,  notwithstand- 
ing these  eruptions,  the  fever,  instead  of  abating,  is 
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augmented,  it  will  be  necessary  to  diminish  Its  force, 
and  prevent  its  increase,  by  those  evacuations  we  have 
mentioned  above.  On  the  contrary,  should  the  pulse 
sink,  the  eruptions  begin  to  retreat  inwardly,  and  the 
morbific  matter  be  in  danger  of  falling  upon  the  vis- 
cera, we  must  endeavour  to  keep  them  out  by  opiates 
and  sudorific  medicines;  and  here  blisters  may  be  ap- 
plied with  success. 

MILK-TEETH,    Sec^  Teeth. 

MILK-THISTLE,  a  plant,  the  young  leayes  of 
"which,  when  boiled,  surpass  the  finest  cabbage,  and 
possess  some  diuretic  qualities.    Sec  also  Carduus 

MARINE. 

MILK.VETCIL    See  Tragacantha. 
MILK-WORT.    See  Polygala. 
MILK-WORT,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  seneka. 
See  Seneka. 

MILLET-SEED  ;  the  seeds  of  the  Faniciim  tnilia. 
ceu7n,  Linn.  These  are  esteemed  a  nutritious  article 
of  diet,  and  are  often  made  into  puddings  in  this 
country  in  the  same  manner  as  rice. 

MILLET-SEED,  INDIAN;  the  produce  of  the 
Panicum  Italicum,  Linn.  This  is  much  esteemed  in 
Italy,  and  forms  a  constant  ingredient  in  their  soups  ; 
besides  which,  it  is  cooked  in  a  variety  of  forms  for 
the  table. 

MILLEFO'LIUM,  (from  mille,  a  thousand,  and 
folium,  a  leaf  ;  from  its  numerous  leaves),  also  named 
Achillea,  Myriopliyllon,  Chiliophj/llon,  Lumbus  Vc' 
neris,  Militaris  herba,  Stratioles,  Carpentaria,  Spe- 
culum  veywris,  &c.  common  yarrow  or  milfoil.  This 
is  an  indigenous  plant,  Achillea  millefolium ;  foliis 
bijnnnatis  nudis  ;  laciniis  linearibus  dentatis  ;  caulibus 
siiperne  sulcatis.  Linn.  Class,  Si/ngenesia.  Order, 
Poli/gamia  supcrjlua.  The  leaves  and  flowers  have  an 
agreeable,  weak,,  aromatic  smell,  and  a  bitterish, 
rough,  and  somewhat  pungent  taste.  They  were  both 
directed  for  medicinal  use  in  the  late  Edinburgh  Phar- 
macopoeia ;  but,  in  the  present  practice,  they  are 
neglected. 

MILLEMO'RBIA,  (from  millef  z,  thousand,  and 
morbus,  a  disease  ;  so  called  from  its  supposed  use  in 
many  diseases).    See  Schophularia  vulgaris. 

MILLE'PED.E.    See  Mille'pedes. 

MILLE'PEDES,  (of  (he  Lat.  Millepes,  frommille,  a 
thousand,  and  pes,  a  foot ;  named  from  their  nume- 
rous feet)  ;  wood-lice.  The  systematic  name  of  this 
insect  is  Oniscus  aselli^  of  Linna;us.  These  insects  are 
found  in  cellars,  under  stones,  amongst  rotten  wood, 
and  in  other  moist  places.  Though  they  obtain  a  place 
in  the  modern  pharmacopoeias,  they  arc  seldom  used 
medicinally  in  this  country.  They  appear  to  act  as  sti- 
mulants and  slight  diuretics,  but  for  this  purpose  they 
ought  to  be  administered  in  a  much  greater  dose  than 
is  usually  prescribed.  The  expressed  juice  of  forty 
or  fifty  living  millepedes,  given  in  a  mild  drink,  have 
been  said  to  cure  very  obstinate  jaundices,  but  the 
truth  is,  they  are  little  to  be  depended  on  in  any  case. 

MILL-MOUNTAIN.   See  Linum  catharticum. 

MILT- WASTE.    See  Ceterach. 

MIMO'SA  CA'TECIIU ;  the  systematic  name  of 


the  tree  which  affords  the  terra  japonlca.  See  Ca- 
techu. 

MIMO'SA  NILO'TICA  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  which  atFords  the  gum  arable.  See  Arabic  gum. 

MIMO'SA  SENEGAL  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  from  which  the  gum  Senegal  is  procured. 
MINDERERUS'S  SPIRIT.  See  Ammonia. 
MINERALOGY,  that  science  which  teaches  us  the 
properties  of  mineral  bodies,  and  by  which  we  learn 
how  to  characterise,  distinguish,  and  class  them  into  a 
proper  order. 

Mineralogy  seems  to  have  been  in  a  manner  coeval 
with  the  world.  Precious  stones  of  various  kinds  ap- 
pear to  have  been  well  known  among  the  Jews  and 
Egyptians  in  the  time  of  Moses ;  and  even  the  most 
rude  and  barbarous  nations  appear  to  have  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  ores  of  different  metals.  As  the  sci- 
ence  is  nearly  allied  to  chemistry,  it  is  probable  that 
the  improvements  both  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy 
have  nearly  kept  pace  with  each  other ;  and  indeed  it 
is  but  of  late,  since  the  principles  of  chemistry  were 
well  understood,  that  mineralogy  has  been  advanced 
to  any  degree  of  perfection.  The  best  way  of  study- 
ing mineralogy,  therefore,  is  by  applying  chemistry  to 
it ;  and  not  contenting  ourselves  merely  Avith  inspect- 
ing the  outsides  of  bodies,  but  decompounding  them 
according  to  the  rules  of  chemistry.  This  method  has 
been  brought  to  the  greatest  perfection  by  Mr.  Pott 
of  Berlin,  and  after  him  by  Mr.  Cronstcdt  of  Sweden. 
To  obtain  this  end,  chemical  experiments  in  the 
large  way  are  without  doubt  necessary  ;  but  as  a 
great  deal  of  the  mineral  kingdom  has  been  examin- 
ed in  this  manner  by  different  writers,  the  curious 
mineralogist  need  not  repeat  those  experiments  in  their 
whole  extent.  An  easy  way  may  be  adopted,  which 
even  for  the  most  part  is  sufficient,  and  the  processes 
of  which,  though  made  in  miniature,  are  as  scientifical 
as  the  common  manner  of  proceeding  in  the  laborato- 
ries,' since  it  imitates  that,  and  is  also  founded  upon 
the  same  principles.  This  method  consists  in  making 
the  experiments  upon  a  piece  of  charcoal  with  the  con- 
centrated  flame  of  a  candle  directed  through  a  blow- 
pipe, as  is  shown  under  the  latter  article.  The  heat 
occasioned  by  this  is  very  intense,  mbre  especially  if 
a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  un- 
der examination  ;  and  the  different  mineral  bodies  may 
thus  be  burnt,  calcined,  melted,  and  scorified,  &c.  as 
well  as  in  any  great  furnace. 

When  earths  or  stones  are  to  be  tried,  it  is  impro- 
per to  begin  immediately  with  the  blow-pipc :  some 
preliminary  experiments  ought  to  be  made,,  by  which 
those  in  the  fire  may  afterwards  be  directed.  F or  in- 
stance, a  stone  is  not  always  homogeneous,  or  of  the 
same  kind  throughout,  although  it  may  appear  to  the 
eye  to  be  so.  A  magnifying  glass  is  therefore  necessary 
to  discover  the  heterogeneous  particles,  if  there  be 
any  ;  and  these  ought  to  be  separated,  and  every  part 
tried  by  itself,  that  the  effects  of  two  different  things, 
examined  together,  may  not  be  attributed  to  one  alone. 
This  might  happen  with  some  of  the  finer  micaj,  which 
are  now  and  then  found  mixed  with  small  particles  of 
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quartz,  scarcely  to  be  perceived  by  the  eye.  The 
trapp  (in  German  schwartzstein)  is  also  sometimes 
mixed  with  very  fine  particles  of  feltspar  (spatum  scin. 
tillam J  or  of  calcareous  spar,  &c.  After  this  expe- 
riment, the  hardness  of  the  stone  in  question  must  be 
tried  with  steel.  The  flint  and  garnets  are  commonly 
known  to  strike  fire  with  steel ;  but  there  are  also 
other  stones,  which,  though  very  seldom,  are  found 
so  hard  as  likewise  to  strike  fire.  There  is  a  kind  of 
trapp  of  that  hardness,  in  whicu  no  particles  of  feltspar 
are  to  be  seen.  Coloured  glasses  resemble  true  gems  ; 
but  as  they  are  very  soft  in  proportion  to  these,  they 
are  easily  discovered  by  means  of  the  file.  The  com- 
mon quartz-crystals  are  harder  than  coloured  glasses, 
but  soltei-  than  the  gems.  The  loadstone  discovers  the 
presence  of  iron,  when  it  is  not  mixed  in  too  small  a 
quaniity  in  the  stone,  and  oiten  before  the  stone  is 
roasted.  Same  kinds  of  hematites,  and  particularly 
the  ca-rulean,  greatly  resemble  some  other  iron  ores  : 
but  this  dislinguishe;  itself  from  them  by  a  red  colour 
when  pouuded,  the  others  giving  a  blackish  powder, 
and  so  forth.- 

MINiilRALS,  {Miner alia,  from  mina,  a  mine  of 
metal)  ;  certain  inorganized  or  inanimate  bodies,  that 
are  dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Minerals  in- 
crease in  volume  by  the  juxtaposition  of  parts  and  the 
force  of  attraction.  The  early  naturalists  divided  them 
into  a  great  number  of  classes,  but  by  the  moderns 
they  are  divided  only  into  three  sections.  Under  the 
first  are  arranged  earths  and  stones  which  have  no 
taste,  and  do  not  burn  when  heated  with  contact  of 
air;  under  the  second,  saline  matters,  having  more  or 
less  taste,  which  melt  in  water,  and  do  not  burn  ;  and 
under  the  third,  combustible  subsfances,  not  soluble  in 
water,  and  exhibiting  a  flame  more  or  Jess  evident  when 
exposed  to  fire  with  access  of  air.  Minerals  increase 
in  bulk  only  while  they  remain  undisturbed  in  their 
natural  situation  ;  but,  by  exposing  them  to  the  air  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time,  they  are  mostly  decom- 
posed, or  crumble  to  pieces,  without  strictly  decay- 
ing as  organized  bodies  do. 

MINERAL  SALTS.    See  Salts. 

MINERAL  WATERS  ;  waters  which  hold  mine- 
rals in  solution.  All  spring  water  is  impregnated,  ei- 
ther more  or  less,  with  some  mineral  substances,  con- 
sequen;ly,  the  name  mineral  toc^tv.s' should  be  confined 
to  such  waters  as  are  sufficiently  impregnated  with  mi- 
neral matters  to  produce  some  sensible  eft'ects  on  the 
animal  economy  ;  and  either  to  cure  or  prevent  some 
of  the  diseases  to  which  the  human  body  is  liable.  On 
this  account,  thev  might  be,  with  more  propriety,  cal- 
led medicinal  icutwra. 

Many  celebrated  chemists  have  made  experiments 
on  mineral  waters,  and  almost  every  one  has  made 
some  valuable  discovery,  respecting  the  different  prin- 
ciples contained  in  them.  Boulduc  discovered  na- 
tron, and  determined  its  properties :  Le  Roi,  physi- 
cian, of  Montpellier,  discovered  calcareous  muriat ; 
Margraaif,  themuiiatof  magnesia;  triestley,  carbo- 
nic acid  ;  and  Monnct  and  Bergman  the  sulphurated 
or  hepatic  hydrogen  gas.  The  two  last-mentioned  che- 
mists, besides  the  discoveries  with  which  they  have  en- 


riched the  art  of  analyzing  waters,  have  published 
complete  treatises  on  the  method  of  proceeding  in  this 
analysis;  and  have  carried  this  part  of  chemistry  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  and  accuracy  far  exceeding  that 
which  it  possessed  before  the  time  of  their  labours. 
We  arc  likewise  in  possession  of  particular  analyses, 
made  by  very  good  chemists,  of  a  great  number  of 
mineral  waters,  and  m  hich  serve  to  throw  great  light 
on  this  inquiry,  which,  with  justice,  is  esteemed  one. 
of  the  most  difficult  in  the  whole  art  of  chemistry. 
The  most  recently  published  is  by  Dr.  Saunders  of 
London  ;  and  from  this  we  shall  present  the  reader 
with  some  useful  information  on  the  subject. 

In  treating  of  mineral  wafers,  it  is  necessary  to 
speak  of  the  principles  contained  in  them.  The  nume- 
rous experiments  of  modern  chemists^  have  shown,  that 
some  mineral  substances  are  ofien  found  in  waters, 
others  scarcely  ever  met  with,  and  lastly,  many  which 
are  never  held  in  solution  by  that  fluid. 

We  shall  here  consider  each  class  of  these  substances 
in  order.  1.  Siliceous  earth  is  sometimes  suspended  in 
water  ;  and  as  it  is  in  a  state  of  extreme  division,  it 
remains  suspended  without  precipitating  ;  but  its  quan- 
tity is  extremely  minute.  The  carbonated  alkalis  and 
chalk  probably  contribute  to  render  siliceous  earth  so- 
luble. 2.  Alumin  likewise  appears  to  exist  in  water. 
The  extreme  subtlety  of  this  earth,  by  which  it  is  dis- 
persed through  the  whole  mass  of  M'ater,  causes  it  to 
render  that  fluid  turbid.  Argillaceous  waters  are  there- 
fore whitish,  and  have  a  pearl  or  opal  colour  ;  they  are 
liliewise  smooth  or  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  have  been 
called  saponaceous  waters.  Carbonic  acid  seems  fa- 
vourable to  the  suspension  and  solution  of  alumin  in 
water.  3.  Lime,  magnesia,  and  barytes,  are  never 
found  pure  in  waters;  they  are  always  combined  with 
acids.  4.  Fixed  alkalis  are  never  met  with  in  a  state 
of  purity  in  waters,  but  frequently  combined  with 
acids,  in  the  form  of  neutral  salts.  5.  The  same  ob- 
servation applies  to  ammonia,  and  most  acids,  except 
the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  often  free,  and  in  posses- 
sion of  all  its  properties  in  waters.  It  constitutes  a 
peculiar  class  of  mineral  waters,  known  by  the  name 
of  gaseous,  spirituous,  or  acidulous  waters.  See  Aci- 
dulous WATEus.  6.  Of  the  neutral  salts,  with  bases 
of  fixed  alkalis,  scarcely  any  are  met  with  but  sulphat 
of  soda  or  Glauber's  salt,  the  muriats  of  soda,  and  of 
potash,  and  carbonat  of  soda,  Avhich  are  frequently 
dissolved  in  mineral  waters  ;  nitrat  and  carbonat  of 
potash  are  rarely  found.  7.  Sulphat  of  lime,  calca- 
reous muriat,  chalk,  sulphat  of  magnesia,  or  Epsom 
salt,  muriat  of  magnesia,  and  carbonat  of  magnesia, 
are  the  earthy  salts  which  are  most  commonly  Ibund 
in  waters.  As  to  the  calcareous  nitrat,  and  nitrat  of 
magnesia,  which  some  chemists  have  asserted  they  have 
met  with,  these  salts  are  scarcely  ever  found  in  mineral 
waters,  properly  so  called,  though  they  exist  in  salt 
waters.  8.  The  aluminous  neutral  salts,  and  salts 
Avith  base  of  barytes,  are  scarcely  ever  dissolved  in 
waters.  Alum  or  acid  sulphat  of  alumin,  appears  to 
exist  in  some  waters.  9.  JJi/drogen  gas  has  not  yet 
been  found  dissolved  in  mineral  waters.    10.  Pure  suL 
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phur  ha%  not  yet  been  found  in  these  fluids,  though  it 
exists  yerj  rarely  in  small  quantities  in  the  state  of  sul- 
pJiure  of  soda.  Sulphureous  waters  are  most  com- 
monly mineralized  by  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas.  11. 
Lastly,  Of  all  the  metals,  iron  is  the  most  commonly 
dissolved  in  water,  and  may  be  found  in  two  states  ; 
eifhcr  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  or^with  the  sul- 
phuric acid-  Bergman  affirms,  that  iron,  as  well  as 
mangancie,  are  found  in  certain  waters,  combined  with 
the  muriatic  acid. 

Oxid  of  arsenic,  and  the  sulphats  of  copper  and 
zinc,  ■which  exist  in  many  waters,  communicate  poi- 
sonous properties  to  the  m,  and  show,  when  discovered 
bv  analysis,  that  the  use  of  such  waters  must  be  carc- 
Irtily  avoided.  Most  chemists  at  present  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  bitumen  in  waters  :  in  fact,  the  bitter  taste 
^vas  the  cause  why  waters  were  formerly  supposed  to 
■contain  this  oily  substance  ;  but  it  is  now  known,  that 
this  taste,  which  does  not  exist  in  bitumen,  is  produced 
by  the  calcareous  muriat. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  water,  which 
percolates  through  tiie  interior  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
especially  through  the  mountains,  may  become  charged 
with  the  dill'erent  substances  we  have  enumerated.  It 
is  likewise  clear,  that  according  to  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  the  strata  of  the  earth,  through  which  they 
pass,  mineral  waters  will  be  more  or  less  charged  with 
these  principles,  and  that  the  quantity  and  nature  of 
these  principles  must  be  subject  to  great  variation, 
es])ecially  when  we  consider  the  changes,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  course,  to  which  these  iiuids  are  liable 
from  the  various  alterations  which  the  globe  under- 
goes, particularly  on  its  surface  and  its  more  elevated 
parts. 

Mitieral  waters  may  be  properly  arranged  in  four 
classes,  viz.  acidulous,  saline,  sulphureous,  and  fer- 
ruginous waters. 

1.  yJcidtiloiis  llaferft. — The  gaseous  waters,  which 
may  w  ith  more  propriety  be  called  acidulous  waters, 
arc  those  in  which  the  carbonic  acid  predominates ; 
they  are  known  by  their  sharp  taste,  and  the  facility 
wi(h  which  they  boil,  and  afford  bubbles  by  simple 
agitation  ;  they  redden  the  tincture  of  turnsole,  preci- 
pitate lime-water  and  alkaline  sulphures.  As  no  wa- 
ters have  yet  been  discoveied  which  contain  this  acid 
pure  and  alone,  we  think  this  class  may  be  divided 
into  several  orders,  according  to  the  other  principles 
contained  in  them,  or  the  modifications  they  exhibit. 
Tliey  all  appear  to  contain  more  or  less  alkali  and  cal- 
careous «arth  ;  but  their  difiercnt  degrees  of  heat  af- 
ford a  good  criterion  for  dividing  them  into  two  or- 
ders ;  the  first  might  comprehend  cold,  acidulous,  and 
alkaline  waters,  such  as  those  of  Seltzer,  Saint-Myon, 
Bard,  Langcac,  Chateldon,  Vals,  tS'C-  in  the  second 
might  be  placed,  hot,  or  thermal,  acidulous,  and  al- 
kaline waters,  as  those  of  Mount  D'Or,  Vichy,  Cha- 
telguyon,  &c. 

y.  Saline  or  Salt  Waters. — By  these  names,  we  un- 
derstand such  waters  as  contain  a  suthcient  quantity  oi 
neutral  salt  to  act  strongly  on  the  animal  economy,  so 
as  most  commonly  to  purge.    The-  theory  and  nature 


of  these  waters  are  easily  discovered  ;  they  perfectly 
resemble  the  solutions  of  salt  made  in  our  laboratories  ; 
but  they  almost  always  contain  two  or  three  dilfereut 
species  of  salts.  The  sulphat  of  soda  is  very  rare;  sul- 
phai  of  magnesia,  or  Epsom  salt,  marine  salt,  or  mu-  ' 
riat  ot  soda,  calcareous  and  magnesian  muriats.  Or  the 
salinp  principles  which  mineralize  them,  either  toge- 
ther  or  separate.  The  waters  of  Sedlitz,  of  Seydschutz, 
and  of  Egra,  abound  with  Epsom  salt,  frequently 
mixed  with  muriat  of  magnesia.  Those  of  Jialaruc 
contain  muriat  of  soda,  clialk,  and  the  calcareous  and 
magnesian  muriats  ;  tho^e  of  Bourbonne,  muriat  of 
soda,  sulphat  of  lime  and  chalk  ;  and  those  of  la 
M  othe  contain  muriat  of  soda,  sulphat  of  lime,  chalk, 
sulphat  of  magnesia,  muriat  oi'  magnesia,  and  an  ex- 
tractive matter.  It  must  be  here  observed,  that  salts, 
with  base  of  magnesia,  are  much  more  common  in  wa- 
ters than  has  hitherto  been  supposed ;  and  that  few- 
analyses  have  yet  been  made,  in  which  they  have  beeu 
well  distinguished  from  calcareous  muriat. 

3.  Sulphureous  Waters. — This  name  has  been  given 
to  such  mineral  waters  as  appear  to  potsess  some  of 
the  properties  of  sulphur  ;  such  as  the  smell,  and  the 
property  of  discolouring  silver.  Chemists  have  long 
been  ignorant  of  the  true  mineralizer  of  tliesc  waters  : 
most  have  supposed  it  to  be  sulphur,  but  they  never 
succeeded  in  exhibiting  it,  or  at  least  have  found  it  in 
quantities  scarcely  perceptible.  Those  who  have  made 
experiments  on  some  of  these  waters  have  allowed 
them  to  contain  either  sulphureous  spirit,  or  an  alka- 
line sulphur.  Venel  and  Monnet  are  the  first  who  op. 
posed  this  opinion  ;  the  latter,  in  particular,  nearly 
discovered  the  truth,  when  he  considered  sulphu- 
reous waters  as  impregnated  merely  by  the  vapour 
of  liver  of  sulphur,  Kouelle  the  younger,  likewise 
affirmed,  that  these  fluids  might  be  imitated  by  agi- 
tating water  in  contact  with  air,  disengaged  from  an 
alkaline  suiphure  by  an  acid.  Bergman  carried  this 
doctrine  much  farther,  by  examining  the  properties  o4' 
sulphurated  hydrogen  gas  :  he  has  proved  that  this  gas 
mineralizes  sulphureous  waters,  which  he  iherefore 
calls  hepatic  icaters,  and  has  directed  methods  of  as- 
certaining the  presence  of  sulphur.  Notwithstanding 
these  discoveries,  Duchanoy,  speaking  of  sulphureous 
waters,  admits  of  sulphur,  sometimes  alkaline,  somco 
times  calcareous,  or  aluiiiinous.  He  follows  the  .opi- 
nion of  Lc  Roy,  of  MoiKpellier,  v^ho  proposed  a  sui- 
phure with  base  of  magnesia  in  imitating  these  waters. 
It  appears  in  fact  to  be  true,  that  thece  are  waters 
which  contain  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur,  while  there 
are  others  .which  are  miueralized  only  by  sulphurated 
hydrogen  gas.  Jn  this  case  it  will  b?  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish sulphureous  waters  into  two  orders  :  1.  Those 
which  contain  ,a  small  quantity  of -^lilialine  or  calcare- 
ous sulphur  ;  and,  2.  Those  which  are  only  impreg- 
nated with  sulphuric  ^hydrogen  gas.  The  waters  of 
■Bareges  and  Cauterets,  and  the  Bonnes  waters,  appear 
.to  belong,  to.-this  first  order  ;  and  those  of  St.  Aniant, 
Aix  .ki  C'hapeHe,  and  Montmorency,  appear  to  bi'- 
.  long  to  {Im3  second.  iMost  of  these  waters  are  thermal, 
but  that  of  Montmorency  is  quite  cold. 

4.  'Waters  containing  iron. — The  ferruginous  wa- 
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tcrs  are  tlic  most  abundant  and  most  common  of  all 
mineral  waters.  Modern  chemistry  has  thrown  great 
light  on  this  class,  which  were  formerly  supposed  to  be 
all  impregnated  with  sulphat  of  iron.  Monnet  has  as- 
certained that  most  of  them  do  not  contain  this  salt, 
and  he  supposes  that  the  iron  is  dissolved  without  the 
intermedium  of  an  acid.  It  is  at  present  known,  that 
the  iron  is  not  in  the  state  of  sulphat,  but  is  dissolved 
by  means  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  forms  the  salt 
which  we  have  called  carbonat  of  iron.  Lane,  Rouelle, 
Bergman,  and  many  other  chemists,  have  put  this  out 
of  doubt.  The  greater  or  less  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  state  of  the  iron  in  waters  of  this  kind, 
render  it  necessary  to  distinguish  the  present  class  into 
three  orders. 

The  first  order  comprehends  martial  acidulous  wa- 
ters, in  which  the  iron  is  held  in  solution  by  the  car- 
bonic acid,  whose  superabundance  renders  them  brisk 
and  subacid.  The  waters  of  Bussang,  Spa,  Pyrmont, 
Pouhon,  and  La  Dominique  de  Vals,  are  of  this  par- 
ticular order. 

The  second  contains  simple  martial  waters  In  which 
the  iron  is  dissolved  by  the  carbonic  acid,  without  ex- 
cess of  the  latter.  These  waters  consequently  are  not 
acidulous.  The  waters  of  Forges,  Aumalc,  and  Tun- 
bridge,  as  well  as  the  greater  number  of  ferruginous 
■waters,  are  of  this  order  ;  this  distinction  of  ferruginous 
waters  was  made  by  Duchanoy. 

A  third  order  is  added  by  Monnet,  which  Is  that  of 
waters  containing  sulphat  of  iron;  though,  in  fact, 
these  are  extremely  rare.  Monnet  has  placed  the  wa- 
ters of  Passy  in  this  order.  Opoix  admits  the  sulphat 
of  iron,  even  in  a  considerable  quantity,  in  the  waters 
of  Provins.  Fourcroy  indeed  denies  its  existence, 
and  considers  the  iron  of  these  waters  as  dissolved  by 
carbonic  acid.  But  no  decision  can  be  made  respect- 
ing this,  because  the  results  of  these  chemists  entirely 
disagree,  and  require  new  experiments  to  be  made.  It 
must  be  added,  that  the  iron  is  not  found  alone  in 
these  waters,  but  is  mixed  with  chalk,  sulphat  of  lime, 
various  muriatic  salts,  &c.  However,  as  the  metal 
they  contain  is  the  principal  basis  of  their  propei'tles, 
they  may  justly  be  called  ferruginous. 

From  these  details  wc  find,  that  all  mineral  and  me- 
dicinal waters  are  divided  into  nine  orders,  viz.  I.  Cold 
acidulous  waters.  2.  Hot  or  thermal  acidulous  waters. 
3.  Sulphuric  saline  waters.  4.  Muriatic  saline  waters. 
5.  Simple  sulphureous  waters.  6.  Sulphurated  gase- 
ous waters.  7.  Simple  ferruginous  waters.  8.  Fer- 
ruginous and  acidulous  waters.  9.  Sulphuric  ferrugi- 
nous waters. 

The  Analysis  of  Mineral  Waters^  according  to  their 
phi/sical  properties,  has  been  justly  con^dered  as  the 
most  difficult  part  of  chemistry,  since  it  requires  a  per. 
feet  knowledge  of  all  chemical  phenomena,  joined  to 
the  habit  of  making  experiments.  To  obtain  an  accu- 
rate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  any  water  proposed  to 
be  examined,  1.  The  situation  of  the  spring,  ^and  the 
naiure  of  the  soil,  more  especially  with  respect  to  mi- 
neral strata,  must  be  carefully  observed.  For  this  pur- 
pose, cavities  may  be  dug  to  dilTerent  depths,  in  order 


to  discover,  by  inspection,  tlie  substances  with  which 
the  water  may  be  charged.  2.  The  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  water  itself,  such  as  its  taste,  smell,  colour, 
transparency,  Aveight,  and  temperature,  must  next  be 
examined  :  for  this  purpose,  two  thermometers,  which 
perfectly  agree,  and  a  good  hydrometer,  must  be  pro- 
vided.  These  preliminary  experiments  require  like- 
wise to  be  made  in  the  difi'erent  seasons,  different 
times  of  the  day,  and  especially  In  diflerent  states  of 
the  atmosphere;  for  a  continuance  of  dry  weather,  or 
of  abundant  rain,  has  a  singular  influence  on  wa- 
ters. These  first  trials  usually  show  the  class  to  which 
the  water  under  examination  may  be  referred,  and  di- 
rect the  method  of  analysis.  3.  The  depositions 
formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  basons,  the  substances 
which  float  on  the  water,  and  the  matters  which  rise 
by  sublimation,  form  likewise  an  object  of  Important 
research,  which  must  not  be  neglected.  After  this 
preliminary  examination,  the  proper  analysis  may  be 
proceeded  on,  which  is  made  after  three  methods,  by 
re-agents,  by  distillation,  and  by  evaporation. 

The  examination  of  mineral  Titters  hy  re-agents  is 
very  commonly  practised.  These  substances  ave  mixed 
with  waters,  in  order  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  bo- 
dies held  in  solution  by  them.  These  derive  their  name 
from  the  phenomena  they  present.  The  best  chemists, 
however,  have  always  considered  the  use  of  re-agents 
as  a  very  uncertain  method  of  discovering  the  principles 
of  mineral  waters.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  the 
considerations  that  their  effects  do  not  dcternv'  ".  in  an 
accurate  manner,  the  nature  of  the  substance  .eld  in 
solution  in  waters:  that  the  cause  of  the  chan^  ^  which 
happen  in  fluids,  by  their  addition,  is  often  unknown  : 
and  that,  in  fact,  the  saline  matters  usually  applied  in 
this  analysis  are  capable  of  producing  a  great  number 
of  phenomena,  respecting  which  it  Is  often  difficult  to 
form  any  decision.  For  these  reasons,  most  chemists, 
who  have  undertaken  this  analysis,  have  placed  little 
dependence  on  the  application  of  re-agents.  They  have 
concluded,  that  evaporation  affords  a  much  surer  me- 
thod of  ascertaining  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the 
principles  of  mineral  waters  ;  and  It  is  taken  for  grant- 
ed, in  the  best  works  on  the  analysis  of  these  fluids, 
that  re-agents  are  only  to  be  used  as  secondary  means, 
which  at  most  serve  to  indicate  or  alford  a  probable 
guess  of  the  nature  of  the  principles  contained  in  wa- 
ters ;  and,  for  this  reason,  modern  analysts  have  admit- 
ted no  more  than  a  certain  number  of  re-agents,  and 
have  greatly  diminished  the  list  of  those  used  by  the 
earlier  chemists. 

But  it  cannot  be  doubted,  at  present,  that  the  heat 
required  to  evaporate  the  water,  however  gentle  it  may 
be,  must  produce  sensible  alterations  in  its  principles, 
and  change  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  their  reSi. 
dues,  examined  by  the  different  methods  of  chemistry, 
shall  afford  compounds  differing  from  those  which  were 
originally  held  in  solution  in  the  water.  The  toss  of 
the  gaseous  substances,  which  frequently  are  the  prin- 
cipal agents  in  mineral  waters,  singularly  changes  their 
nature,  and  besides  causing  a  precipitation  of  many 
substances,  which  owe  (heir  solubiiity  to  the  presened 
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of  these  volatile  matters,  likewise  produces  a  rc-actlon 
among  the  other  fixed  matters,  whose  properties  are 
accordingly  changed.  The  plienomcna  of  double  de- 
com])ositions,  which  heat  is  capable  of  producing  be-, 
tween  compounds  that  remain  unchanged  in  cold  water, 
cannot  be  estimated  and  allowed  for,  but  in  conse- 
()uence  of  a  long  series  of  experiments  not  yet  made. 
^V'ithout  entering,  therefore,  more  fully  into  these  con- 
siderations, it  will  be  enough  to  observe,  that  this  as- 
sertion, whose  truth  is  admitted  by  every  chemist,  suf- 
ficiently shovi'S,  that  evajjoration  is  not  entirely  to  be 
depended  on.  Hence  it  becomes  a  question,  whe- 
ther there  be  any  method  of  ascertaining  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  substances  dissolved  in  water  without 
having  recourse  to  heat ;  and  whether  the  accurate  re- 
sults of  the  ne.merous  experiments  of  moderii  writers 
afford  any  process  for  correcting  the  error  which  might 
arise  from  evaporation.  The  following  pages,  extracted 
from  a  memoir  communicaied  by  M.  Fourcroy  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  medicine  at  Paris,  will  show,  that 
very  pure  re-ugents,  used  in  a  peculiar  manner,  may  be 
of  considerable  use  in  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters. 

Among  the  considerable  number  of  these  substances 
proposeci  for  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters,  those 
wliich  promise  the  most  useful  results  are,  tincture  of 
turnsole,  syrup  of  violets,  lime-water,  pure  and  caustic 
potash,  caustic  ammonia,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
nitrous  acid,  prussiat  of  lime,  gallic  alkohol,  or  spi- 
rituous iinciure  of  nut-galls,  the  nitric  solutions  of 
mercury  and  of  silver,  paper  coloured  by  the  aqueous 
tincture  of  fernambouc,  which  becomes  blue  by  means 
of  alkalis,  the  aqueous  tincture  oi  terra  merifa,  which 
the  same  salts  convert  to  a  brown  red,  the  oxalic  acid 
to  exhibit  the  smallest  quantity  of  lime,  and  the  mu- 
riat  of  barytes  to  ascertain  the  smallest  possible  quan- 
tity of  sulphuric  acid. 

The  effects  and  use  of  these  principal  re-agents  have 
been  explained  by  all  chemists,  but  they  have  not  in- 
sisted upon  the  necessity  of  their  state  of  purity.  Be- 
fore they  are  employed  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
perfectly  to  ascertain  their  nature,  in  order  to  avoid 
fallacious  clfects.  Bergman  has  treated  very  amply  on 
the  alterations  they  are  capable  of  producing.  This 
celebrated  chemist  affirms,  that  paper  coloured  with  the 
tincture  of  turnsole  becomes  a  deeper  blue  by  alkalis; 
but  that  it  is  not  altered  by  the  carbonic  acid.  But  as 
this  colouring  matter  is  useful  chiefly  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  this  acid,  he  directs  its  tincture  in  water  to 
be  used,  sufficiently  diluted,  till  it  has  a  blue  colour. 
Jle  absolutely  rejects  syrup  of  violets,  because  it  is  sub- 
ject to  ferment,  and  because  it  is  subject  likewise  to 
adulteration. 

Lime-Zvuicr  is  one  of  the  most  useful  re-agents  in  the 
analysis  of  mineral  waters,  though  few  chemists  have 
expressly  mentioned  it  in  their  works.  This  fluid  de- 
composes metallic  salts,  especially  sulphat  of  iron, 
Avhose  metallic  oxid  it  precipitates  t  it  separates  alumin 
and  magnesia  from  tlie  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids,  "to 
Avhieh  these  substances  are  frequently  united  in  waters. 
It  likewise  indicates  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  by 
its  precipitation,  M.  Gionnetti,  a  physician  of  Turin, 
has  very  ingeniously  applied  it  to  ascertain  the  quantity 


of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  the  water  of  St.  Vincent. 
This  chemist,  after  having  observed  that  the  volume  or 
bulk  of  this  acid,  from  which  its  quantity  has  always 
been  estimated,  must  vary,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere,  mixed  nine  parts  of  lime-water 
with  two  parts  of  the  water  of  St.  Vincent :  he  weighed 
the  calcareous  earth  formed  by  the  combination  of  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  mineral  water  with  lime,  and 
found,  according  to  the  calculation  of  Jaquin,  who 
proves  the  existence  of  thirteen  ounces  of  this  acid  ia 
thirty-two  ounces  of  chalk,  that  the  water  of  St.  Vin- 
cent contained  somewhat  more  than  fifteen  grains.  But 
as  the  lime-water  may  seize  the  carbonic  acid  united 
with  fixed  alkali,  as  well  as  that  which  is  at  liberty,  M. 
Gioanetti,  to  ascertain  more  exactly  the  quantity  of 
this  last,  made  the  same  experiment  with  water  deprived 
of  its  disengaged  acid  by  ebullition.  This  process  may 
therefore  be  employed  to  determine,  in  an  easy  and  ac- 
curate manner,  the  weight  of  disengaged  carbonic  acid, 
contained  in  a  gaseous  mineral  water. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  which  have  induced 
chemists  to  consider  the  action  of  re-agents  in  the  ana- 
lysis of  mineral  waters  as  very  fallacious,  is,  that  they 
are  capable  -^f  indicating  several  different  substances 
held  in  solution  in  waters,  and  that  it  is  then  very  diffi. 
cult  to  know  exactly  the  effects  they  will  produce. 
This  observation  relates  more  especially  to  potash,  con- 
sidered as  a  re-agent,  because  it  decomposes  all  the 
salts  which  are  formed  by  the  union  of  acids  with  alu- 
min, magnesia,  lime,  and  metals.  When  this  alkali 
precipitates  a  mineral  water,  it  cannot,  therefore,  be 
known  by  simple  inspection  of  the  precipitate,  of  what 
nature  the  earthy  salt  decomposed  in  the  experiment 
may  be.  Its  effect  is  still  more  uncertain,  when  the 
alkali  made  use  of  is  saturated  with  carbonic  acid,  as 
is  most  commonly  the  case,  since  the  acid  to  which  it 
is  united  augments  the  confusion  of  effects:  for  this 
reason,  the  use  of  very  pure  caustic  potash  is  pro- 
posed, which  likewise  possesses  an  advantage  over  the 
effervescent  alkali,  viz.  that  of  indicating  the  presence 
of  chalk  dissolved  in  a  gaseous  water,  by  virtue  of  the 
superabundant  carbonic  acid  :  for  it  seizes  this  acid, 
and  the  chalk  falls  down  of  course.  This  fact  is  esta- 
blished by  pouring  soap  lees,  newly  made,  into  an  arti- 
ficial  gaseous  water,  which  holds  chalk  in  solution. 
The  latter  substance  is  precipitated  in  proportion  as 
the  caustic  fixed  alkali  seizes  the  carbonic  acid  which 
held  it  in  solution.  By  evaporating  the  filtrated  water 
to  dryness,  carbonat  of  soda  is  obtained,  strongly  ef- 
fervescent with  acids.  The  caustic  fixed  alkali  like- 
wise occasions  a  precipitate  in  mineral  waters,  though 
they  do  not  contain  earthy  salts  ;  for  if  they  contain  aa 
alkaline  neutral  salt,  of  a  less  soluble  nature,  the  ad- 
ditional alkali  will  precipitate  it  by  uniting  with  the 
water,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  alkohol  does. 
M.  Gioanetti  has  observed  this  phenomenon  in  the 
waters  of  St.  Vincent ;  and  it  may  easily  be  seen  by 
pouring  caustic  alkali  into  a  solution  of  sulphat  of  pot- 
ash, or  muriat  of  soda;  these  two  salts  being  quickly 
precipitated. 

Caustic  ainmonia  is  in  general  less  productive  of  er- 
ror when  mixed  with  mineral  waters ;  because  it  de- 
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eo&poses  only  sails,  with  base  of  alumine  or  magnesia, 
and  does  not  precipitate  tho  calcareous  salts.    It  is  iie- 
cessary,  however,  to  make  two  observations  respect- 
ing this  salt:  the  tirst  is,  that  it  must  be  exceedingly 
caustic,  or  totally  deprived  of  carbonic  acid  ;  without 
this  precaution,  it  decomposes  calcareous  salts  by  dou- 
ble aifinity :  the  second  is,  that  the  mixture  must  not 
be  left  exposed  to  air,  when  the  effect  of  its  action  is 
required  to  be  inspected  several  hours  after  it  is  added  ; 
because,  as  M.  Gioanetti  has  well  observed,  this  salt, 
in  a  very  short  time  seizes  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  becomes  capable  of  decomposing  calca- 
reous  salts.    To  ascertain  this  important  fact  beyond 
doubt,    Fourcroy  made  three  decisive  experiments ; 
some  grains  of  sulphat  of  lime,  formed  of  transparent 
calcareous  spar,  because  chalk,  or  Spanish  white,  con- 
tain magnesia  and  river  water  :  he  divided  this  solution 
into  two  parts  ;  into  the  first  he  poured  a  few  drops  of 
very  pure  sulphuric  acid,   recently  made,  and  very 
caustic;  this  he  put  into  a  well  closed  bottle:  at  the 
end  of  twenty-four  and  forty-eight  hours  it  was  clear 
and  transparent,  without  any  precipitate,  and  there- 
fore no  decomposition  had  taken  place.    The  second 
portion  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  with  ammo- 
niac, but  placed  in  a  vessel  which  communicated  with 
the  air  by  a  large  apei'ture  :  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours 
a  cloud  was  formed  near  the  upper  surface,  which  con- 
tinually increased,  and  was  at  last  precipitated  to  the 
bottom.    This  deposition  effervesced  strongly  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  formed  sulphat  of  lime.    I'hc  carbo- 
nic acid  contained  in  this  precipitate  was  therefore  af- 
forded  by  the  ammoniac  which  had  attracted  it  from 
the  atmosphere.    This  eombination  of  carbonic  acid 
and  ammoniac  forms  ammoniacal  carbonat,  capable  of 
decomposing  calcareous  salts  by  double  affinity,  as 
Black,  Jacquin,  and  many  other  chemists  have  shown, 
and  as  may  be  easily  proved  by  pouring  a  solution  of 
ammoniacal  carbot\at  info  a  solntion  of  sulphat  of 
Jirae,  which  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  caustic  ammo- 
Iliac.    Lastly,  to  render  the  theory  of  this  second 
experiment  clearer,  Fourcroy  took  the  first  portion 
to  which  the  caustic  ammoniac  had  been  added,  and 
which,  having  been  kept  in  a  close  vessel,  had  lost  no 
part  of  its  transparency.  He  reversed  the  bottle  which 
contained  it  over  the  funnel  of  a  very  small  pneuraato- 
chemical  apparatus,  and  by  the  assistance  of  asyphon, 
introduced  carbonic  acid  gas,  disengaged  from  the  efier- 
vescent  lixed  alkali  by  sulphuric  acid.    In  proportion 
as  the  bubbles  of  this  acid  passed  through  the  mixture, 
it  became  turbid  in  the  same  manner  as  lime-water; 
by  tiltration  a  precipitate  was  separated,  which  was 
found  to  be  chalk,  and  the  water,  by  evaporation, 
afforded  ammoniacal  sulphat:  gaseous  water,  or  the 
lit]iti(l  carbonic  acid,  produced  the  same  composition  in 
another  mixture  of  sulphat  of  lime,  and  caustic  ammo- 
niac.   This  decisive  experiment  clearly  shows,  that 
ammoniac  decomposes  sulphat  of  lime  bj^  double  affi- 
nity, and  by  means  of  the  carbonic  acid.    Hence  M  e 
see,  that  when  it  is  required  to  preserve  a  mixture  of 
the  mineral  water  with  ammoniac  for  several  hours 
(M'hich  is  sometimes  necessary,  because  it  does  not  de- 
compose certain  earthy  salts,  but  very  slowly),  the 
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experiment  must  be  made  in  a  vessel  which  can  be  ac- 
curately closed,  in  order  to  prevent  the  contact  of  air, 
which  would  falsify  the  result.   This  precaution,  which 
is  of  great  importance  in  the  use  of  all  re-agents,  is 
likewise  mentioned  by  Bergman  and  Gioanetti.  To 
these  may  be  added  another  observation  concerning  tlie 
use  of  ammoniac.    As  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
difficulty  to  preserve  ammoniac  in  the  state  of  perfect 
causticity,  though  it  is  necessary  to  be  had  in  such  a 
state  for  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters,  there  is  a  simple 
expedient,  which  may  be  applied  in  this  case.   It  is,  to 
pour  a  small  quantity  of  ammoniac  into  a  retort,  whose 
neck  is  plunged  in  the  mineral  water :  when  the  retort 
is  slightly  heated,  the  ammoniacal  gas  becomes  di^;en- 
gaged,  and  passes  highly  caustic  into  the  water,    if  it 
occasion  a  precipitate,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
mineral  water  contains  sulphat  of  iron,  which  may  be 
known  by  the  colour  of  the  precipitat'>,  or  otherwise, 
that  it  contains  salts,  with  base  of  aluminous  or  mag- 
nesian  earth.    Generally  this  precipitate  is  formed  by 
the  chalk  which  was  held  in  solution  in  the  water,  by 
means  of  the  carbonic  acid ;    ammoniac  absorbs  this 
acid,  and  the  chalk  is  deposited.    It  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine from  the  physical  properties  of  the  earthy  pre- 
cipitate formed  in  waters  by  caustic  ammoniac,  to 
which  of  the  two  last  bases  it  is  to  be  attributed ;  yet 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  formed  may  serve  to  decide. 
Six  grains  of  sulphat  of  magnesia  were  dissolved  in  four 
ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  six  grains  of  alum  in  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  same  fluid ;  through  each  of  these 
solutions  a  small  quantity  of  ammoniacal  gas  was  pas- 
sed:    the  first  solution  immediately  became  turbid, 
while  the  latter  did  not  begin  to  exhibit  a  precipitate 
till  twenty  minutes  after.    These  mixtures  were  care- 
fully included  in  well  closed  botiles.    The  same  phe- 
nomenon took  place  with  the  nitrats  and  muriafs  of 
magnesia  and  alumine,  dissolved  in  equal  quantities  of 
distilled  water,  and  treated  in  the  same  manner.  The 
quickness  or  slowness  of  the  precipitation  of  a  mineral 
water,  by  the  addition  of  ammoniacal  gas,  therefore, 
affords  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  earthy 
salt  decomposed  by  this  gas.    In  general,  salts,  wiih 
base  of  magnesia,  are  much  more  usually  met  with  tJiau 
those  with  base  of  aluminous  earth.    Bergman  has  ob- 
served, that  ammoniac  is  capable  of  forming  with  sul- 
phat of  magnesia,  a  compound,  in  which  a  portion  of 
this  neutral  salt  is  combined,  without  decomposition, 
with  a  portion  of  ammoniacal  sulphat.    This  non-de- 
composed portion  of  sulphat  of  magnesia  may  proba- 
bly form,  with  the  ammoniacal  sulphat,  a  mixed  neu- 
tral salt,  similar  to  the  ammoniaco-mercurial  muriat, 
or  idi  ulembroih.    The  ammoniac  does  not,  therefore, 
precipitate  the  whole' of  magnesia,  and  consequently 
does  not  accurately  exhibit  the  quantify  of  Epsom  salt, 
of  which  that  earth  is  the  base.    For  this  reason  lime- 
water  is  preferable  for  ascertaining  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  salts  with  base  of  magnesia  contained  in 
mineral  waters.    It  has  likewise  the  property  of  pre- 
cipitating the  salts  with  aluminous  base,  much  more 
abundantly  than  ammoniacal  gas. 

The  concenlrated  sulphuric  add  precipitates  a  white 
powder  from  water  which  contains  barytes,  according 
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to  Bergman ;  but,  as  the  same  chemist  observes,  that 
this  earth  is  seldom  found  in  mineral  waters,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  enlarge  on  this  rc-agent.  When  it  pro- 
duces an  eftervescence,  or  bubbles  in  water,  it  indicates 
the  presence  of  chalk,  carbonat  of  soda,  or  pure  car- 
bonic acid;  each  of -these  substances  may  be  distin- 
guished by  certain  peculiar  phenomena.  If  water  con- 
taining chalk  be  heated  after  the  addition  of  sulphuric 
acid,  a  pellicle  and  deposition  of  sulphat  of  lime  are 
soon  formed,  which  does  not  happen  with  waters  which 
are  simply  alkaline.  At  first  consideration  it  may  seem 
that  the  sulphat  of  lime  ought  to  be  precipitated  as 
soon  as  the  sulphuric  acid  is  poured  into  water  contain- 
ing chalk  ;  this,  however,  very  seldom  happens  with- 
out the  assistance  of  heat,  because  these  Avaters  most 
commonly  contain  a  superabundance  of  carbonic  acid, 
which  favours  the  solution  of  the  sulphat  of  lime,  and 
of  which  it  is  necessary  to  deprive  them  before  the  salt 
can  be  precipitated.  This  fact  may  be  shown  in  the 
clearest  manner,  by  pouring  a  few  drops  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  into  a  certain  quantity  of  lime-water 
which  has  been  precipitated,  and  afterwards  rendered 
clear  by  the  addition  of  carbonic  acid  :  if  the  lime-wa- 
ter be  highly  charged  with  regenerated  calcareous  earth, 
a  precipitate  of  sulphat  of  lime  is  thrown  down  in  a 
few  minutes,  or  more  slowly  in  proportion  as  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  set  at  liberty.  If  no  precipitate  be  af- 
forded by  standing,  as  will  be  the  case  when  the  quan- 
tity of  sulphat  of  lime  is  very  small,  and  the  supera- 
bundant carbonic  acid  considerable,  the  application  of 
a  slight  degree  of  heat  will  cause  a  pellicle  of  calcare- 
ous sulphat,  and  a  precipitate  of  the  same  nature  to  be 
formed. 

The  nitrons  acid  is  recommended  by  Bergman  to  pre- 
cipitate sulphur  from  hepatized  waters.  The  experi- 
ment may  be  made  by  pouring  a  few  drops  of  the  brown 
and  fuming  acid  on  distilled  water,  in  which  the  gas, 
disengaged  from  caustic  alkaline  sulphurc,  heated  in  a 
retort,  has  been  received.  This  artificial  hepatic  water, 
which  does  not  considerably  difl'er  from  natural  sulphu- 
reous waters,  except  in  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
more  difficult  to  filter,  and  its  always  appearing  some- 
Tvhat  turbid,  affords  a  precipitate  in  a  few  seconds,  by 
the  addition  of  nitrous  acid  ;  the  precipitate  is  of  a 
yellowish  white  ;  when  collected  on  a  filter  and  dried, 
it  burns  with  (he  llame  and  smell  of  sulphur,  and,  in 
other  respects,  has  every  character  of  that  inflammable 
body.  Nitrous  acid  seems  to  alter  sulphurated  hydro- 
gen gas,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  docs  all  other  inllam- 
mable  substances,  by  virtue  of  the  great  quantity  of  ox- 
ygen it  contains.  Scheeic  has  recommended  the  oxy- 
genated muriatic  acid  to  precipitate  the  sulphur  from 
waters  of  this  nature:  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  it 
must  be  used,  otherwise  the  sulphur  will  be  burned  and 
reduced  to  the  slate  of  sulphuric  acid.  Sulphureous 
acid  precipitates  the  sulphur  very  readily  from  waters 
which  contaiu  it. 

There  are  few  re-agcnfs  whose  mode  of  action  is  less 
known  than  that  ti  the  alkaline  lixivium  of  blood.  It 
has  been  long  ascertained,  that  this  liquor  contains 
prussiat  of  'jron,  ready  formed  ;  it  has  been  thought 
that  this  blue  might  be  separated  by  the  addition  of  an 
acid  ;  and  in  this  state  it  has  been  proposed  as  a  sub- 


stance  capable  of  exhibiting  iron  existing  in  mineral 
waters.  Nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  the  com- 
plete separation  of  prussiat  of  iron  from  this  prussiat 
of  potash  made  with  blood.  This  lixivium  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  no  longer  used  as  a  re-agent.  Macqner, 
having  discovered  that  Prussian  blue  is  decomposed  by 
alkalies,  proposed  potash,  saturated  with  the  colouring 
matter  of  this  blue,  as  a  test  to  ascertain  the  presence 
of  iron  in  mineral  M^aters,  But  as  the  liquor  itself  like- 
wise contains  a  small  quantity  of  Prussian  blue,  which 
may  be  separated  by  means  of  an  acid,  as  Macquer  has 
shown,  Baume  advises  that  two  or  three  ounces  of  dis- 
tilled vinegar  be  added  to  each  pound  of  this  Prussian 
alkali,  and  digested  in  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  whole  of 
the  Prussian  blue  is  precipitated;  after  which  pure  fixed 
alkali  is  to  be  added  to  saturate  the  acid  of  vinegar. 
Notwithstanding  this  ingenious  process,  Fourcroy  has 
observed,  that  the  Prussian  alkali,  purified  by  vinegar, 
deposits  Prussian  blue  in  process  of  time,  more  espe- 
cially by  evaporation.  M.  Gioanetti  made  the  same  ob- 
servation by  evaporating  the  Prussian  alkali,  purified, 
by  the  method  of  Baume,  to  dryness  :  he  has  proposed 
two  processes  for  obtaining  this  liquor  in  a  state  of  pu- 
rity, and  totally  exempt  from  iron  ;  the  one  consists  in 
supersaturating  the  Prussian  alkali  with  distilled  vine- 
gar, evaporating  it  to  dryness  by  a  gentle  heat,  dis- 
solving the  remaining  mass  in  distilled  water,  and  fil- 
trating  the  solution  ;  all  the  Prussian  blue  remains  on 
the  filter,  and  the  liquor  which  passes  through  contains 
none  at  all.  Tbe  other  process  consists  in  neutralizing 
the  alkali  with  a  solution'of  alum,  from  which,  after 
filtrating,  the  sulphat  of  potash  is  separated  by  evapo- 
ration. These  two  liquors  do  not  afford  a  particle  of 
Prussian  blue  with  the  pure  acids,  nor  by  evaporation 
to  dryness.  The  lime-water,  saturated  with  the  co- 
louring matter  of  Prussian  blue,  mentioned  above  in 
treating  on  iron,  docs  not  require  these  preliminary 
operations :  when  poured  on  a  solution  of  sulphat  of 
iron,  it  immediately  forms  pure  Prussian  blue,  without 
any  mixture  of  green.  Acids  only  precipitate  a  few 
particles  of  Prussian  blue  from  this  re-agent;  it  tliere- 
fore  does  not  contain  iron,  and  consequently  is  prefer- 
able to  the  Prussian  alkalies,  in  the  trial  of  mineral 
waters.  This  phenomenon  doubtless  depends  upon  the 
action  of  the  lime,  which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  is 
far  from  having  the  same  efhcacy  on  iron  as  alkalies 
have.  This  prussiat  of  lime  seems  to  be  exceedingly 
well  adapted  to  distiuguisli  ferruginous  waters,  whether 
they  be  gaseous  or  sulphuric.  In  fact,  the  carbonic 
gas,  which  holds  iron  in  solu'ion  in  waters,  being  of  an 
acid  nature,  decomposes  Prus^an  lixivia  by  the  way 
of  double  afiinity,  as  well  as  sulphat  of  iron.  Fourcroy 
tried  prussiat  of  lime  on  Spa  waters,  and  those  of  Passy, 
and  he  immediately  discovered  a  very  perceptible  blue 
in  the  former,  and  very  abundant  in  the  latter.  This, 
therefore,  is  a  liquor  very  easily  prepared,  which  does 
not  contain  the  smallest  portion  of  Prussian  blue,  and 
is  exceedingly  well  calculated  to  exhibit  the  presence  of 
small  quantities  of  iron  in  waters.  It  is  a  kind  of  neu- 
tral salt,  formed  by  the  prussic  acid,  or  the  colouring 
part  of  the  blue,  and  lime. 

Nut. galls.,  and  other  astringent  vegetable  substances, 
such  as  oak  bark,  the  fruit  of  the  cypre&s  tree,  the 
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Iiusks  of  nii<&,  l-c.  have  the  property  of  precipitating- 
iron,  and  exhibiting  that  metal  of  different  colours,  ac- 
cording to  its  quantity,  its  state,  and  that  of  the  water 
in  which  it  is  dissolved.  This  colour,  in  general,  is  of 
-all  shades,  from  a  pale  rose  to  the  deepest  l)Iack.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  purple  colour  assumed  by  waters, 
with  the  tincture  of  nut-galls,  is  not  a  proof  that  they 
contain  iron  in  its  metallic  state,  since  the  sulphat  and 
carbonat  of  iron  likewise  assume  a  purple  colour  by  the 
infusion  of  nut-galls.  The  diflcrences  of  colour  ob- 
served in  these  precipitations,  depend  rather  on  the 
quantity  of  iron,  its  greater  or  less  degree  of  adhesion 
to  the  water,  and  the  more  or  less  advanced  state  of  de- 
composition of  the  solution,  relatively  to  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  contained  in  the  iron.  The  astringent  prin- 
ciple is  known  to  be  a  peculiar  acid,  since  it  unites 
with  alkalies,  converts  blue  vegetable  colours  to  a  red, 
decomposes  alkaline  sulphures,  and  combines  with  me- 
tallic oxids.  Nut-galls  in  powder,  the  infusion  of  this 
substance  in  Avater,  made  without  heat,  and  the  tinc- 
ture by  alkohol,  are  used  to  ascertain  the  presence  of 
iron  in  mineral  waters.  The  tincture  is  preferred,  be- 
cause it  is  not  subject  to  become  mouldy  as  the  aqueous 
solution  is.  The  distilled  products  of  nut-galls  likewise 
colour  ferruginous  solutions.  The  infusion,  in  acids, 
alkalies,  oils,  and  ether  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon, 
'i'he  iron  precipitated  by  this  matter  from  acids  is  in  the 
state  of  gallat  of  iron,  and  forms  a  kind  of  neutral  salt, 
which,  though  very  black,  is  not  attracted  by  the  mag- 
net. It  dissolves  slowly,  and  without  sensible  effer- 
Tescence  in  acids,  but  loses  these  properties  by  the  ac- 
tion of  fire,  and  is  then  attracted  by  the  magnet.  The 
nut-gall  is  so  efficacious  a  re-agent,  that  a  single  drop 
of  its  tincture  colours,  in  the  space  of  five  minutes,  with 
a  purple  tinge,  three  pints  of  water,  which  contains 
only  the  twenty-fifth  part  of  a  grain  of  sulphat  of  iron. 
All  these  phenomena  proceed  from  the  great  facility 
with  which  the  matter  of  nut-galls  burns,  and  from  its 
readily  absorbingfrom  the  iron,  a  portion  of  the  oxygen 
it  contains,  passing  by  this  means  to  the  state  of  a  black 
oxid  or  Ethiops,  the  smallest  quantity  of  which  is  very 
perceptible  in  transparent  liquors. 

The  two  last  re-agents  used  in  the  examination  of 
mineral  waters,  are  the  solutions  of  silver^  and  of  mer- 
cury, in  the  nitric  acid.  These  have  nsually  been  em- 
ployed to  exhibit  the  pretence  of  the  sulphuric  or 
muriatic  acids  in  mineral  wafers ;  but  many  other  sub- 
stances, which  do  not  contain  the  smallest  portion  of 
those,  are  likewise  precipitated  by  these  solutions. 
The  white  and  heavy  striae  which  the  nitrat  of  silver  ex- 
hibits in  water,  that  contains  no  more  than  half  a  grain 
of  muriat  of  soda  in  the  pint,  ascertains  the  presence 
of  the  muriatic  acid  with  great  certainty  and  facility  ; 
but  they  do  not  in  the  same  manner  indicate  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sulphuric  acid,  since,  according  to  Berg- 
man's estimate,  at  least  thirty  grains  of  sulphat  of  soda 
must  exist  in  the  pint  of  water,  in  order  to  produce  an 
immediate  sensible  effect.  To  this  we  may  add,  that 
fixed  alkali,  chalk,  and  magnesia,  precipitate  the  ni- 
tric solution  of  silver  in  a  much  more  evident  manner, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  precipitatiou  formed  by  a 
mineral  water  in  this  solution  is  iusuIEcient  to  deter- 


mine, \vith  precision,  the  saline  or  earthy  subs'ar.ccM 
from  which  it  arose. 

The  solution  of  mercury  by  the  nitric  acid,  is  still 
more  productive  of  error:  it  not  only  indicates  the 
presence  of  the  sulpliuric  and  muriatic  acids  in  waters, 
but  it  is  likewise  precipitated  by  the  earthy  and  alka- 
line carbonats,  in  a  yellowish  powder,  which  might  be 
mistaken  for  an  eflect  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  It  has 
been  commonly  supposed,  that  the  very  abundant 
Avhite  precipitate  which  it  forms  in  water,  is  ovving  to 
the  presence  of  a  muriatic  salt;  yet  mucilaginous  and 
extractive  substances  exhibit  the  same  phenomenon,  as 
is  now  well  known  to  all  chem.ists.  Besides  these 
sources  of  error  and  uncertainty,  dependent  on  the 
property  which  several  substances  have,  of  producing 
similar  precipitates  with  the  nitric  solution  of  mercury, 
there  are  likewise  others,  which  depend  on  the  state  of 
this  solution  itself,  and  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence to  know,  in  order  to  avoid  very  considerable 
errors  in  the  analysis  of  waters.  Bergman  has  men- 
tioned some  of  the  remarkable  differences  observed  in 
this  solution,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
made,  either  with  or  without  heat,  more  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  colour  of  the  precipitates  it  affords, 
by  different  intermediums ;  but  he  does  not  say  a  word 
concerning  the  property  this  solution  possesses,  of  be- 
ing precipitated  by  distilled  water,  when  it  is  highly- 
charged  with  the  oxid  of  mercury;  though  Monnet 
mentions  this  fact  in  his  treatise  on  the  dissolution  of 
metals.  As  this  subject  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
analysis  of  waters,  Fourcroy  endeavoured,  by  a  verj 
minute  investigation,  to  arrive  at  some  degree  of  cer- 
tainty concerning  it,  and  has,  at  last,  succeeded  by  very 
simple  means.  He  made  a  great  number  of  solutions 
of  mercury,  in  very  pure  nitric  acid,  with  different 
doses  of  these  two  substances,  with  heat  and  in  the 
cold,  and  with  acids  of  very  different  strengths.  These 
experiments  were  found  to  afford  the  following  re- 
sults, 

1,  Solutions  made  in  the  cold,  became  charged  more 
or  less  readily,  with  different  quantities  of  mercury, 
according  to  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  nitric 
acid;  but  whatever  the  quantity  of  mercury  dissolved 
in  the  cold,  by  the  concentrated  ac?d,  may  be,  no  part 
of  it  will  be  precipitated  by  mere  water.  He  dis- 
solved in  the  cold  two  drachms  and  a  half  of  mercury, 
in  two  drachms  of  nitrous  acid,  red  and  fuming,  weigh- 
ing one  ounce,  four  drachms,  and  five  grains,  in  a  bot- 
tle which  contained  an  ounce  of  distilled  water :  the 
combination  took  place  with  the  utmost  rapidity;  very 
dense  nitrous  gas  escaped,  together  with  aqueous  va. 
pours,  dissipated  by  the  heat  of  the  mixture,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  acid.  This  solu- 
tion was  of  a  deep  green,  and  very  transparent;  he 
poured  a'few  drops  into  half  an  ounce  of  distilled  wa- 
ter: some  white  striae  Avere  formed,  which  Mere  dis- 
solved by  agitation,  and  afforded  no  precipitate,  though 
it  was  the  most  saturated  solution  he  could  make  in 
the  cold,  and  presented  the  greatest  degree  of  commo- 
tion, effervescence,  and  red  vapours,  during  the  com- 
bination of  the  mercviry  and  acids.  As  it  had  depo- 
sited crystals,  he  added  two  drachms  of  distilled  water. 
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■whicli  dissolved  the  whole  without  any  appearance  of 
precipitation.  With  much  greater  safety,  therefore, 
may  such  solutions  as  have  been  made  in  the  cold  with 
f  onimon  nitric  acid,  and  half  their  weight  of  mercury, 
boused  in  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters;  for  they 
will  never  all'ord  a  precipitate  by  the  farther  addition 
of  water. 

2.  The  weakest  nitric  acid,  strongly  heated  on  mer- 
cury, will  dissolve  a  larger  quantity  than  the  strongest 
acid  when  cold.  The  solution,  which  is  of  a  light  yel- 
low colour,  will  appear  thick  and  oily,  and  will  afford, 
by  standing,  an  irregular  yellowish  mass,  which  may 
be  chfingcd  into  a  beautiful  turbith  by  the  addition  of 
boiling  water:  this  solution,  poured  into  distilled  wa- 
ter, forms  a  very  abundant  precipitate  of  a  yellow  co- 
Jour,  similar  to  tu7'hith.  A  solution  made  in  the  cold 
exhibits  the  same  result,  if  it  be  strongly  heated,  so  as 
to  disengage  a  large  quantity  of  nitrous  gas.  These 
solutions  made  with  heat,  ought,  therefore,  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters,  because 
they  are  decomposable  by  distilled  water. 

3.  The  two  solutions  appear  to  ditfer  from  each 
other  in  the  quantity  of  oxid  of  mercury,  which  is 
much  greater  in  that  which  is  precipitated  by  the  wa- 
ter, than  in  that  which  is  not  decomposable  by  that 
fluid.    M.  Fourcroy  has  proved  this,  by  evaporating 
equal  quantities  of  both  these  solutions  in  an  apothe- 
cary's phial,  to  reduce  them  into  red  precipitate,  and 
he  obtained  one  fourth  more  of  this  precipitate  from 
the  solution,  which  is  decomposed  by  water,  than  from 
that  which  is  not  rendered  turbid.    The  specific  gra- 
vity likewise  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  good  method  of 
ascertaining  the  relative  quantities  of  oxid  of  mercury, 
contained  in  these  diHeient  fluids.     He  compared 
weights  of  equal  masses  of  three  mercurial  nitrous  so- 
lutions :  the  one,  which  was  not  at  all  precipitated,  by 
distilled  water,  and  was  the  result  of  the  first  men- 
tioned experiment,  weighed  one  ounce,  one  drachm, 
and  sixty-seven  grains,  in  a  bottle  which  contained  ex- 
actly  an  ounce  of  distilled  water.    The  second  solution 
was  made  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  produced  a  slight 
opal  colour,  with  distilled  water,  and  scarcely  any 
sensible  quantity  of  precipitate.    The  same  bottle  con- 
tained one  ounce,  six  drachms,  twenty-four  grains. 
Lastl}',  a  third  mercurial  solution,  considerably  heated, 
and  which  precipitated  a  true  iiirbith  mineral,  of  a 
dirty  yellow,  by  distilled  writer,  weighed,  in  the  same 
bottle,  one  ounce,  seven  drachms,  twenty-five  grains. 
A  decisive  experiment  remained  to  be  made,  to  confirm 
this  opinion  still  more  perfectly.    If  the  solution  pre- 
cipitated by  water,  owed  this  property  to  a  quantity  of 
mercurial  oxid,  too  large  with  respect  to  the  acid,  it 
would  of  course  lose  that  property  by  the  addition  of 
acid;  this  accordingly  happened.    Nitrous  acid  was 
poured  on  a  solution  which  was  decomposed  by  water, 
and  it  soon  acquired  the  property  of  no  longer  being 
precipitated,  and  was  absolutely  in  the  same  state  as 
that  which  had  been  made  slowly  at  first,  by  the  mere 
heat  of  the  atmosphere.    Monnet  has  mentioned  this 
process,  as  a  means  of  preventing  crystals  of  mercurial 
uitrat  from  becoming  converted  into  oxid  by  the  con- 
tact of  the  air.    It  is  by  a  contrary  process,  and  by 


evaporating  a  portion  of  the  acid  of  a  good  solution, 
which  is  not  precipitated  by  water,  that  it  is  converted 
into  a  solution,  much  more  strongly  charged  with  mer- 
curial oxid,  and  consequently  capable  of  being  decom- 
posed by  water :  its  original  property  may  be  restored 
by  the  addition  of  a  quantity  of  acid,  equal  to  that 
which  it  lost  by  evaporation. 

These  are  the  different  considerations  which  M. 
Fourcroy  has  thought  necessary  to  exhibit,  in  order  that 
the  effects  of  re-agents  on  waters  may  be  better  ascer- 
tained ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  degree  of  precision 
to  which  researches  of  this  nature  may  be  carried  ; 
however  extensive  the  knowledge  we  may  have  ac- 
quired concerning  the  degrees  of  purity,  and  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  such  substances  as  are  combined  with 
mineral  waters,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  their 
principles,  if  it  still  remains  a  fact,  that  each  of  these 
re-agents  is  capable  of  indicating  two  or  three  different 
substances  dissolved  in  these  waters,  the  result  of  their 
action  will  always  be  subject  to  uncertainty.  Lime, 
for  example,  seizes  the  carbonic  acid,  and  precipitates 
salts  with  the  base  of  alumine,  and  of  magnesia,  as 
well  as  the  metallic  salts.  Ammoniac  produces  the 
same  effect.  Fixed  alkalies,  besides  the  above  men- 
tioned salts,  precipitate  those  with  base  of  lime.  The 
calcareous  prussiat,  the  prussiat  of  potash,  and  gallic 
alkohol,  precipitate  the  sulphat  and  carbonat  of  iron. 
The  nitric  solutions  of  silver  and  of  mercury,  decom- 
pose all  the  sulphuric  and  muriatic  salts,  which  may  be 
various  both  in  quantity  and  in  kind,  in  the  same  wa- 
ter, and  are  themselves  decomposable  by  alkalies, chalk, 
and  magnesia.  Among  this  great  number  of  compli- 
cated effects,  how  shall  we  distinguish  that  which  takes 
place  in  the  water  under  examination,  or  by  what 
means  shall  we  ascertain  whether  it  is  simple  or  com- 
pounded ? 

These  questions,  though  very  difficult  for  the  time 
when  the  expedients  of  chemistry  were  little  known, 
arc,  nevertheless,  capable  of  being  discussed  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  knowledge.  It  must  first  be  ob- 
served, that  the  nature  of  re-agents  being  much  better 
known  at  present  than  it  was  some  years  ago,  and  their 
re-action  on  the  principles  of  water  better  ascertained, 
it  may,  therefore,  be  strongly  presumed,  that  their  ap- 
plication may  be  much  more  advantageously  made  than 
has  hitherto  been  supposed :  nevertheless,  among  the 
great  number  of  excellent  chemists  who  have  attended 
to  the  analysis  of  waters,  Messrs.  Baume,  Bergman, 
and  Gioanetti,  are  almost  the  only  persons  who  have 
been  aware  of  this  great  advantage.  We  have  been 
long  in  the  habit  of  examining  mineral  waters  by  re- 
agents, in  very  small  doses,  and  often  in  glasses  ;  the 
phenomena  of  the  precipitations  observed  have  been 
noted  down,  and  the  experiment  carried  no  further. 
Baume  advises,  in  his  chemistry,  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  mineral  water  under  examination, 
should  be  saturated  with  fixed  alkalies  and:  with  acids, 
that  the  precipitates  be  collected,  and  their  nature  ex- 
amined. Bergman  apprehended  that  the  quantity  of 
the  principles  contained  in  waters,  might  be  judged  of 
from  the  weight  of  the  precipitates  obtained  in  these 
mixtures.    Several  other  chemists  have  likewise  em- 
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ployed  this  method,  but  always  with  a  tiew  to  ascertain 
particular  circumstances  ;  and  no  one  has  hitherto  pro, 
posed  to  make  a  connected  analysis  of  mineral  waters 
by  this  means.  To  succeed  in  this  analysis,  it  would 
be  proper  to  mix  several  pints  of  the  mineral  water 
■with  each  re-agent,  till  the  latter  ceases  to  produce 
any  precipitate  :  the  precipitate  should  then  be  suii'ered 
to  subside  during  the  time  of  twenty-four  hours,  in  a 
Tessel  accurately  closed  ;  after  which,  the  mixture  be. 
ing  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  dried  and  weighed,  the 
operator  may  proceed  to  examine  it  by  the  known  me- 
thods. In  this  manner  the  nature  of  the  substance  will 
be  clearly  ascertained,  on  which  the  re-agent  has  acted, 
and  the  cause  of  the  decomposition  may  consequently 
be  inferred.  A  certain  order  may  be  followed  in 
these  operations,  by  mixing  the  waters  first  with  such 
substances  as  stand  least  capable  of  altering  them,  and 
afterwards  passing  to  other  substances  capable  of  pro- 
ducing changes  more  varied  and  difficult  to  esplain. 
The  following  method  is  that  which  Fourcroy  com- 
monly uses  in  this  kind  of  analysis.  Alter  having  ex- 
amined the  taste,  the  colour,  the  weight,  and  all  the 
other  physical  properties  of  a  mineral  water,  he  ponrs 
four  pounds  of  lime-water  on  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
fluid  ;  if  no  precipitate  is  made  in  twenty-lour  hours, 
he  is  sure  that  the  water  contains  neither  disengaged 
carbonic  acid,  nor  alkaline  carbonat,  nor  earthy  salts 
with  the  base  of  aluminous  earth  or  magnesia,  nor  me- 
tallic salts.  But  if  a  precipitate  be  formed,  he  filters 
the  mixture,  and  examines  the  chemical  properties  of 
the  deposited  subsfance;  if  it  has  no  taste,  it  it  be  in- 
soluble in  water,  or  effervesces  with  acids,  or  forms  an 
insipid,  and  almost  insoluble  salt,  by  the  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid,  he  concludes  that  it  is  chalk,  and  that 
the  lime-water  has  acted  only  on  the  carbonic  acid  dis. 
solved  in  the  water.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  small  in 
quantity,  and  subsides  very  slowly;  if  it  do  not  effer- 
vesce, andaflfords  with  the  sulphuric  acid  a  styptic  salt, 
or  a  bitter  and  very  soluble  salt,  it  is  formed  by  mag- 
nesia or  aluminous  earth,  and  often  by  both. 

After  the  examination  by  lime-water,  Fourcroy 
pours  on  four  other  pounds  of  the  same  mineral  water, 
a  drachm  or  two  of  ammoniac  perfectly  caustic,  or 
causes  ammoniacal  gas,  disengaged  by  heat  from  the 
alkali,  to  pass  into  the  water.  When  the  water  is  sa- 
turated, it  is  left  at  rest  in  a  close  vessel  for  twenty- 
four  hours  ;  if  a  precipitate  be  afi'orded,  it  can  only 
consist  of  ferruginous  or  magnesian,  or  aluminous  salts, 
whose  natnre is  examined  by  thediflercnt  methods  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  observations.  But  the  action  of 
ammoniacal  gas,  being  more  fallacious  than  that  of 
lime-water,  which  produces  the  same  decompositions, 
it  must  be  observed,  that  this  last  should  only  be  used 
as  an  assistant  means,  which  does  not  allord  results 
equally  accurate  with  those  produced  by  the  former  re- 
agent. 

When  salts,  with  base  of  aluminous  earth,  or  mag- 
nesia, have  been  discovered  by  lime-water,  or  by  am- 
moniacal gas,  the  caustic  fixed  alkalies  may  be  used,  to 
distinguish  those  with  base  of  lime,  such  as  sulphat, 
and  muriat  of  lime.  For  this  purpose,  Fourcroy  pre- 
cipitates  some  pounds  of  the  water,  which  is.cxamined 


by  either  of  these  liquid  alkalies,  till  it  no  longer  pro- 
duces any  turbidness.  As  this  alkali  decomposes  salts 
with  base  of  aluminous  earth,  as  well  as  those  composed 
of  lime;  if  the  precipitate  resembles  in  its  form,  co- 
lour, and  quantity,  that  which  lime-water  has  afi'orded, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  water  does  not  contain 
calcareous  salt,  and  the  chemical  examinations  of  the 
precipitate  usually  confirms  this  suspicion :  but  if  the 
mixture  is  much  more  turbid  than  that  made  with  lime- 
water;  if  the  deposition  be  much  heavier,  more  abun- 
dant, and  more  readily  afforded,  the  lime  is  mixed  with 
magnesia  or  alumine.  This  is  ascertained,  by  treating 
the  precipitate  after  the  different  methods  before  ex- 
plained. It  may  easily  be  concluded,  that  iron,  pre- 
cipitated by  re-agents,  at  the  same  time  as  the  salino- 
terrestrial  substances,  is  easily  known  by  its  colour 
and  its  taste;  and  that  the  small  quantity  of  this  metal 
separated  in  these  processes,  is  not  sufficient  to  affect 
the  results^ 

It  were  uselbss  to  explain  at  large  the  effects  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  nitrous  acid,  gall-nuts,  or  of  the  calcareous 
and  alkaline  prussiats,  employed  as  re-agents  on  mine- 
ral waters.     'J'he  general  account  of  these  effects, 
which  has  already  b<;en  given,  may  suffice;  it  need, 
therefore,  only  be  noticed,  that  when  they  are  mixed, 
in  large  doses  with  these  waters,  and  the  precipitates 
collec(cd,  the  nature  and  qtiantity  of  their  principles 
may  be  more  accurately  ascertained,  as  has  bt  en  done 
by  Mes'-rs.  Bergman  and  Gioanetd.    The  products 
which  the  nitric  "olulions  of  silver  or  mercury  afford, 
when  mixed  with  mineral  waters,  deserve  particular 
attention.    It  is  more  particularly  necessary  to  ope- 
rate with  large  quan  ities  of  water,  when  these  re- 
agents are  used,  in  order  to  determine  the  nature  of 
the  acids  contained  in  the  waters.    The  analy^is  of 
these  fluids  will  be  complete,  when  their  acids  are 
known,  because  these  are  often  combined  with  the 
bases  exhibited  by  the  re  agents  befoie  mentioned. 
The  colour,  the  form,  and  the  abundance  of  the  preci. 
pitates  afforded  by  the  nitric  solutions  of  mercury  and 
silver,  have  hitlierto  exhibiied  to  chemists  the  nature 
of  the  acids  which  caused  them.    A  thick  and  ponde. 
rous  deposition  immediately  formed  by  these  solutions, 
denotes  the  muriatic  acid  :  if  it  is  small  in  quantity, 
white,  and  crystallized  with  the  nitrat  of  silver,  or  yel- 
lowish, and  yellow  and  irregular,  when  formed  with 
that  of  mercury,  and  if  it  subside  but  slowly,  it  is  at- 
tributed to  the  sulphuric  acid.    But  as  these  two  acids 
are  often  met  with  in  the  same  water,  and  as  alkali  and 
chalk  likewise  decompose  the  solutions,  the  results  or 
deductions  made  from  the  physical  properties  of  the 
precipitates  must  be  uncertain.    It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary  to  examine  them  more  effectually :  for  this  pur- 
])0se,  solutions  of  silver  or  mercury  may  be  mixed  with 
five  or  six  pounds  of  the  water  intended  to  be  ana- 
lyzed.   The  mixtures  being  filtered,  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  precij)itatcs  must  be  dried,  and  treated  accord- 
ing to  the  methods  of  chemistry.    If  the  precipitate, 
afforded  by  the  nitric  solution  of  mercury,  be  heated, 
in  a  retort,  the  portion  of  metal,  united  with  the  muri- 
atic acid  of  the  waters,  will  be  volatilized  into  pure 
calomel;  and  that  which  is  combined  with  ,  the  saU- 
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pliiirlc  acid  will  remain  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  ressel,  and 
exhibit  a  reddish  colour.  These  two  salts  may  like- 
wise be  distinguished  by  putting  them  oa  a  hot  coal ; 
the  sulphat  of  mercury,  if  present,  emits  a  sulphureous 
acid,  and  assumes  a  rod  colour;  the  mercurial  muriat 
remains  white,  and  is  volatilized  without  exhibiting  any 
smell  of  sulphur.  These  phenomena  likewise  serve  to 
distinguish  the  precipitates  which  may  be  formed  by 
the  alkaline  substances  contained  in  water,  since  the 
latter  do  not  emit  the  sulphureous  smeilj  and  are  not 
volatile  without  decomposition. 

The  precipitates  produced  by  the  combination  of 
mineral  Maters  with  the  nitric  solution  of  silver,  may 
be  as  easily  examined  as  the  foregoing.  Sulphat  of 
silver  being  more  soluble  than  the  muriat  of  the  fame 
metal,  distilled  water  may  be  successfully  used  to  sepa- 
rate  these  salts.  Muriat  of  silver  is  known  by  its 
fixity,  its  fusibility,  and  especially  in  its  being  less 
easily  decomposed  than  sulphat  of  silver.  This  last, 
placed  on  hot  coals,  emits  a  sulphureous  smell,  and 
leaves  an  oxid  of  silver,  which  may  be  fused  without 
any  farther  addition. 

Disiillatioii  is  uned  in  the  analysis  of  waters^  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  gaseous  substances  they  may  be 
^initcd  to.    These  substances  are  cither  air,  more  or 
less  pure,  or  carbonic  acid,  or  sulphurated  hydrogen 
gas.    To  ascertain  their  nature  and  quantity,  some 
pounds  of  the  mineral  Mater  must  be  poured  into  a 
retort,  sufficiently  large  to  contain  it,  without  being 
fdlcd  more  than  half  or  two-thirds  of  its  capacity  ;  to 
this  vessel  a  recurved  tube  is  to  be  adapted,  which 
passes  beneath  an  inverted  vessel  filled  with  mercury. 
In  this  disposition  of  the  apparatus,  the  retort  must  be 
Jieated  till  the  water  perfectly  boils,  or  till  no  more 
elastic  fluid  passes  over.      When  the  operation  is 
finished,  the  quantity  of  air  contained  in  the  empty 
space  of  the  retort  must  be  subtracted  from  the  bulk 
of  the  gas  obtained  ;  the  rest  consists  of  aei  iform  fluid, 
which  was  contained  in  the  mineral  M  ater,  whose  pro- 
pcrties  may  quickly  be  known  br  the  proofs  of  a 
lighted  taper,  tincture  of  turnsole,  and  lime-water ;  if 
it  catches  fire,  and  has  a  foetid  smell,  it  is  sulphurated 
hydrogen  gas;  if  it  extinguishes  the  taper,  reddens 
turnsole,  and  precipitates  lime  water,  it  is  the  carbonic 
acid  ;  lastly,  if  it  maintains  combustion  M'ithout  taking 
fire,  is  M'ithout  smell,  and  alters  neither  turnsole  nor 
lime  water,  it  is  atmospheric  air.    It  may  happen,  that 
this  fluid  may  be  purer  than  the  air  of  the  atmosphere: 
in  this  case,  its  degrees  of  purity  may  be  judged  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  maintains  combustion,  or  by 
mixing  it  with  nitrous  or  hydrogen  gas,  in  the  eudio- 
meters of  Fontana  and  Volta.    The  process  used  in 
obtaining  gaseous  matters  contained  in  waters,  is  en- 
tirely modern.     A  moistened  bladder  was  formerly 
used,  which  was  adapted  to  tlie  neck  of  a  battle  filled 
with  mineral  wafer:  the  ihiid  was  agitated,  and  by  the 
swelling  of  the  bladder  an  estimate  Avas  made  of  the 
quantity  of  gas  contained  in  the  water.    This  method 
.is  now  known  to  be  fallacious,  because  water  cannot 
give  out  all  its  gas  but  by  ebullition,  and  because  the 
sides  of  the  moistened  bladder  alter  aud  decompose 


the  elastic  fluid  obtained.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  t« 
remark,  that  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  water, 
during  the  escape  of  the  gas,  must  be  carefully  exa- 
mined, and  that  a  less  quantity  of  M'ater  may  be  ex- 
posed to  distillation,  in  proportion  as  its  taste  and 
sparkling  indicate  that  it  contains  a  larger  qu9,ntity  of 
gas. 

Such  is  the  method  recommended  by  modern  che- 
mists, to  obtain  the  elastic  fluids  combined  with  wa- 
ters. It  must  be  observed,  1.  That  this  process  cannot 
be  depended  on,  with  regard  to  acidulous  waters,  un- 
less the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  state  of 
compression  of  the  elastic  fluid,  under  the  glass  vessels, 
be  more  accurately  accounted  for :  and  as  this  is  not 
easily  done,  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  by  lime- 
Mater,  proposed  by  Gioanetti,  appears  to  be  prefer- 
able. 2.  Though  it  has  been  recommended  by  Berg- 
man to  obtain  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas  from  sulphu- 
reous waters,  it  does  not  answer,  because  the  heat  of 
ebullition  decomposes  the.gas,  and  it  is  likewise  decom- 
posed hy  the  mercury,  which  is  converted  into  ethiops, 
as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  this  elastic  fluid: 
for  this  reason,  litharge  should  be  used  to  absorb  this 
gas  in  the  cold,  and  to  deprive  sulphureous  waters  of 
their  sulphur-. 

Evaporation  is  generally  considered  as  the  most  cer- 
tain method  of  obtaining  all  the  principles  of  mineral 
w^aters.  We  have  before  observed,  and  here  repeat, 
that  the  experiments  of  Veuel  and  Cornette  show,  that 
long  continued  ebullition  may  decompose  saline  mat- 
ters dissolved  in  water,  and  for  that  reason  we  have 
advised  the  examination  of  them  by  re-agents,  em- 
ployed  in  greater  proportions;  yet  evaporation  may 
atford  much  information,  when  used  together  with  the 
analysis  by  re-agents,  which  ought  ahvays  to  be  consi- 
dered as  one  of  the  principal  methods  of  examining 
mineral  waters. 

The  intention  of  evaporation  being  to  collect  the 
fixed  principles  contained  in  a  mineral  water,  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  in  order  to  know  the  nature  and  propor- 
tion of  these  principles,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
water  must  be  evaporated,  and  so  much  the  more,  in 
proportion  as  the  principles  appear  to  exist  in  smaller 
quantities.  When  the  water  is  thought  to  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  saline  matter,  about  twenty  pounds 
must  be  evaporated:  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  to 
hold  but?  a  very  small  quantity  in  solution,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  evaporate  a  much  larger  quantity.  It 
is  sometimes  requisite  to  perform  this  operation 
with  several  hundred  pounds.  '  The  "nature  and  form 
of  the  vessels  in  which  waters  are  exposed  for  eva- 
poration, is  not  a  matter  of  indilference :  those  of 
metal,  excepting  silver,  arc  altered  by  water  ;  ves- 
sels of  glass,  of  a  certain  magnitude,  are  very  subject 
to  be  broken  ;  but  those  of  glazed  smooth  pottery  are 
the  most  convenient,  though  the  cracks  in  the  glaze 
sometimes  cause  an  absorption  of  saline  matter;  ves- 
sels of  unglazed  porcelain,  called  biscuit,  would  doubt, 
less  be  the  most  convenient,  but  their  price  is  a  consi- 
derable obstacle.  Chemists  have  proposed  difl'crent 
methods  of  evaporating  mineral  waters ;  some  have 
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directed  distHlatlon  to  dryness,  in  close  Tessels,  !n  order 
to  prevent  foreign  substances,  which  float  iu  the 
atmosphere,  from  mixing  with  the  residue;  but  this 
method  is  excessively  tedious:  others  have  advised  eva- 
poration by  a  gentle  heat,  never  carried  to  ebullition, 
because  they  suppose  that  this  last  heat  alters  the 
fixed  principles,  and  carries  up  a  portion  of  them. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Venel  and  Bergman.  Mon- 
net,  on  the  contrary,  directs  the  wafer  to  be  boiled, 
because  this  motion  prevents  the  reception  of  foreign 
matters  contained  in  the  atmosphere.  Bergman  avoids 
this  Inconvenience,  by  directing  the  vessel  to  be  co- 
vered, and  a  hole  left  in  the  middle  of  the  cover  for 
the  vapours  to  pass  out :  this  last  method  greatly  re- 
tards the  evaporation,  because  it  diminishes  the  sur- 
face of  the  fluid.  At  the  commencement,  thj.  heat  used 
must  be  sufficient  to  repel  the  dust,  but  the  greatest 
difference  in  the  manipulation  of  this  experiment  con- 
sists in  some  writers  directing  that  the  substances  de- 
posited should  be  separated,  as  the  evaporation  pro- 
ceeds, in  order  to  obtain  each  pure  and  by  itself ; 
others,  on  the  contrary,  direct  the  operation  to  be 
carried  on  to  dryness.  The  opinion  of  Bergman  pre- 
Tails  most,  th"  t  this  last  method  is  the  most  expeditious 
and  certain  ;  because  notwithstanding  the  care  which 
may  be  taken,  in  the  first  method,  to  separate  the  dif- 
ferent substances  which  are  deposited  or  chrystallized, 
they  are  never  obtained  pure,  and  must  always'  be  ex- 
amined by  a  subsequent  analysis ;  and  the  method  is 
besides  inaccurate,  on  account  of  the  frequent  filtra- 
tions,  and  the  loss  it  occasions.  Lastly,  it  is  very  em- 
barrassing, and  renders  the  evaporation  much  longer. 
Mineral  waters  may,  therefore,  be  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, in  open  glass  vessels,  on  the  water-bath,  or  still 
more  advantageously  in  glass  retorts,  on  a  common 
sand-baih. 

Various  phenomena  are  observed  during  this  opera- 
tion :  if  the  water  be  acidulous,  it  emits  bubbles,  as 
soon  as  the  heat  first  begins  to  act ;  in  projiortion  as 
the  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  a  pellicle  is  formed, 
with  a  deposition  of  calcareous  earth,  and  carbonat  of 
iron.  These  first  pellicles  arc  succeeded  by  the  crys- 
tallization of  sulphat  of  lime;  and  lastly,  the  muriats 
of  potash  and  soda  chrystallize  in  tubes  at  the  surface, 
but  the  deliquescent  salts  are  not  obtained  but  by  eva- 
poration to  dryness. 

The  residue  must,  then  be  weighed,  and  put  into  a 
small  phial,  with  three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  al- 
kohol :  the  whole  being  agitated,  and  suffered  to  sub- 
side for  some  hours,  must  be  filtrated,  and  the  alkohol 
preserved  separate.  The  residue,  on  which  the  spirit 
has  not  acted,  must  be  dried  in  a  gentle  heat,  or  in  the 
open  air;  when  perfectly  dry  it  must  be  weighed,  and 
the  loss  of  weight  will  show  what  quantity  of  cal- 
careous or  magnesian  muriat  was  contained,  because 
these  salts  are  very  soluble  in  alkohol.  We  shall  pre- 
sently speak  of  the  method  of  ascertaining  the  presence 
of  these  two  salts  in  the  spirituous  fluid. 

The  residue,  after  treatment  with  alkohol,  and  dry- 
ing, must  be  agitated  with  eight  times  its  weight  of  cold 
distilled  water,  and  filtered.  After  some  hours  stand- 
ing, the  residue  is  to  be  dried  a  second  time,  and  boil- 


cd  half  an  hour  in  four  or  five  hundred  times  its  weight 
of  distilled  water;  this  last  residue,  after  filtration, 
consists  of  that  which  cold  or  boiling  water  is  insuffi- 
cient to  dissolve.  The  first  water  contains  neutral 
salts,  such  as  sulphat  of  soda,  or  of  magnesia;  the  mu- 
riat  of  soda,  oi*  potash  and  the  fixed  alkalis,  especially 
soda  united  with  carbonic  acid :  the  large  quantity  of 
boiling  water  scarcely  contains  any  substance  but  sul- 
phat of  lime.  There  are,  therefore,  four  substances 
to  be  examined,  after  these  different  operations  on  the 
matter  obtained  by  evaporation.  1.  The  residue  in- 
soluble in  alkohol,  and  in  water  of  diflerent  tempera- 
tures. 2.  The  salts  dissolved  in  alkohol.  3.  The 
salts  dissolved  in  cold  water.  4.  and  lastly.  Those 
dissolved  in  boiling  vrater.  We  shall  now  proceed  to 
the  experiments  necessary  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
these  diiferent  substances. 

1.  The  residue  which  has  resisted  the  action  of  the 
alkohol  and  water,  may  be  composed  of  calcareous  earth, 
of  carbonat  of  magnesia  and  iron,  of  alumine,  and  of 
quartz.  These  two  last  substances  are  seldom  found 
in  waters,  but  the  three  first  are  very  common ;  the 
brown,  or  more  or  less  deep  yellow  colour,  indicates 
the  presence  of  iron.  If  the  residue  be  of  a  white  grey, 
it  does  not  contain  this  metal.  W  hen  iron  is  present, 
Bergman  directs  it  to  be  moistened,  and  exposed  to 
the  air  till  it  rusts;  in  Avhich  state  vinegar  does  not  act 
on  it.  In  order  to  explain  the  methods  of  separating 
these  different  substances,  we  will  suppose  an  insoluble 
residue  to  consist  of  the  five  substances  here  mentioned  : 
it  must  first  be  moistened,  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun ;  and  when  the  iron  is  perfectly  rusted,  the 
residue  must  be  digested  in  distilled  vinegar.  This 
acid  dissolves  the  lime  and  magnesia,  and  by  evapora- 
tion alfords  the  calcareous  acctite,  distinguishable  from 
the  acetitc  of  magnesia,  by  its  not  attracting  the  humi- 
dity of  the  air.  They  may  consequently  be  separated 
by  deliquescence,  or  by  pouring  sulphuric  acid  into 
their  solution.  The  latter  forms  sulphat  of  lime,  which 
precipitates;  but  if  the  magnesian  acetite  be  presentjthe 
sulphat  of  magnesia,  composed  of  magnesia  united  with 
the  sulphuric  acid,  will  remain  in  solution,  and  may  be 
contained  by  a  well  conducted  evaporation.  To  as- 
certain the  quantity  of  magnesia  and  calcareous  earth 
contained  in  this  residue,  sulphat  of  lime  is  first  to  be 
precipitated  :  and  the  sulphat  of  magnesia,  formed  by 
the  sulphuric  acid  poured  into  the  acetous  solution, 
m.ust  then  be  precipitated  by  carbonat  of  potash.  The 
quantities  of  these  precipitates  are  known  by  weighing. 
When  the  chalk  and  magnesia  of  the  residue  are  thus 
separated,  the  iron,  the  alumine,  and  the  quartz  re- 
main. The  iron  and  the  alumine  are  dissolved  by 
pure  muriatic  acid,  from  which  the. former  is  precipi- 
tated from  pruisiat  of  lime,  and  the  latter  by  carbonat 
of  potash.  These  precipitates  must  likewise  be  weigh- 
ed. The  m'atter  which  remains  after  the  separation  of 
the  alumine  and  iron  is  usually  quarlzose;  its  quantity 
may  be  known  by  weighing,  and  its  habitudes  by  fu- 
sion of  the  bloAV-pipe  with  carbonat  of  soda.  Such 
are  the  most  accurate  processes,  recommended  by 
Bergman,  for  examining  the  insoluble  residue  ©f 
mineral  waters. 
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'2.  The  alkohol  used  in  washing  the  solid  residue  of 
miticra!  waters,  must  be  evaporated  to  dryness.  Berg- 
man advises  treating  it  w  ith  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with 
water,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  acetous  solution  be- 
fore spolten  of ;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  this  pro- 
cess serves  only  to  exhibit  the  bases  of  these  salts.  To 
determine  the  acid,  which  is  ordinarily  united  with 
magnesia  or  lime,  and  sometimes  with  both,  a  few  drops 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  must  be  poured  on, 
which  excites  an  effervescence,  and  disengages  the  mu- 
riatic gas,  known  by  its  smell  and  white  vapour,  when 
the  salt  under  examination  contains  that  acid.  This 
may  likewise  be  known  by  dissolving  the  whole  resi- 
due  in  water,  and  adding  a  few  drops  of  tlte  nitric  solu- 
tion of  silver.  The  nature  of  the  base,  which,  as  we 
have  observed,  is  either  lime,  magnesia,  or  both  toge- 
ther, is  known  by  the  name  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  by 
a  similar  process  with  that  already  explained  respecting 
the  acetous  solution. 

3.  The  water  used  in  washing  the  first  residue  of  the 
mineral  water,  performed,  as  before  directed,  with 
eight  times  its  weight  of  cold  distilled  water,  contains 
neutral  alkaliue  salts,  such  as  sulphat  of  soda,  muriats, 
or  marine  salts,  carbonat  of  potash,  and  of  soda,  and 
sulphat  of  magnesia:  a  small  quantity  of  sulphat  of 
iion  is  sometimes  found.  These  salts  never  exist  alto- 
gether in  waters  :  the  sulphat  of  soda,  and  the  carbo- 
nat of  potash,  are  very  seldom  found ;  but  marine  salt 
is  freijuently  met  with,  together  with  carbonat  of  soda. 
The  sulphat  of  magnesia  is  likewise  frequently  met 
with,  and  some  waters  even  contain  it  in  considerable 


quantities.  Wiien  the  first  washing  of  tlic  residue  of 
a  mineral  water  contains  only  one  kind  of  neutral  salt, 
it  may  easily  be  obtained  by  crystallization,  and  iti 
nature  ascertained  from  its  form,  taste,  and  the  action 
of  fire,  as  well  as  that  of  the  re-agents :  but  this  case  is 
very  rare,  for  it  is  much  more  usual  to  find  many  salts 
united  in  this  lixivium.  They  must  therefore  be  sepa- 
rated, if  practicable,  by  slow  evaporation ;  but  as  this 
method  does  not  always  perfectly  succeed,  however 
carefully  this  evaporation  be  conducted,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  re-examine  the  salts  obtained  at  the  different 
periods  of  the  evaporation.  Carbonat  of  soda  is  usu- 
ally deposited  confusedly  with  the  muriatic  salts,  but 
they  may  be  separated  by  a  process,  pointed  out  by 
M.  Gioanetti.  It  consists  in  washing  this  mixed  salt 
with  distilled  vinegar;  for  this  acid  dissolves  the  car- 
bonat of  soda.  The  mixture  must  then  be  dried  and 
washed  a  second  time  with  alkohol,  which  takes  up 
the  acetite  of  soda,  without  acting  on  marine  salt.  The 
spirituous  solution  being  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  residue  calcined,  the  vinegar  becomes  decomposed 
and  burns.  Soda  alone  remains,  whose  quantity  may 
be  then  accurately  determined. 

4.  The  water  used  in  the  quantity  of  four  or  five 
hundred  times  the  weight  of  the  residuum  of  the  mine- 
ral water  contains  only  sulphat  of  lime.  This  may  be 
ascertained  by  pure  caustic  ammoniac,  which  occasions 
no  change,  while  caustic  potash  precipitates  it  abun- 
dantly. By  evaporation  to  dryness,  the  quantity  of 
earthy  salt  which  the  water  contains  may  be  accu- 
rately ascertained. 


A  SYNOPTICAL  TABLE,  sheixing  the  Composition  of  Mineral  Waters, 


Highest 
temperature. 

Fahrenheit. 

Contained  In  an  English 

wine  pint  of  28,875  cubic  inches. 

CLASS. 

NAME. 

Azotic  gas. 

Carbonic 
acid  gas. 

Sulphurated 
hydrogen. 

Carbonated 
soda. 

Neutral  pur- 
ging sails. 

Selenite  and 

earthy 
carbonates. 

Oxid  of 
iron, 

cub.  inches. 

cub.  inches. 

cub.  inches. 

grains. 

grains 

grains. 

grains. 

Malvern 

uncertain 

none  1 

none 

unceitain 

uncertain 

none 

Holywell 

none  | 

none 

uncertain 

1  uncertain 

none 

Briito) 

74" 

uncertain 

3-75 

none  1 

none 

2.81 

1  3-i6 

none 

Matlock 

1 

uncertain 

none  | 

none  ' 

uncertain 

uncertain 

none 

Buxton 

82° 

1  0.740 

1  uncertain 

none  j 

none 

0.25 

1  . 625 

none 

>iedlitz 

none  | 

none 

185.6 

8  68 

none 

Epsom 

1 

none  | 

none 

40  ? 

n'iiie 

Sea 

none  | 

none 

237-5 

1  6. 

none 

Highly  carbonated  alkaline  .  . 

Seltzer 

• 

1  '7- 

iifme 

4- 

>7-5 

8. 

none 

Simple  carbonated  chalybeate  . 

Tiinbridge 

■ 

0.  675 

1  ■  325 

none 

none 

1  0-344 

0. 125 

Hot  larlioiiatcd  clialybeate  .  .  . 

Bath 

lib" 

none  j 

none 

10 .  .J' 

unitrl-im 

Highly  carbonated  chaly-  < 

Spa 

■  1 

12.79  1 

none  | 

1.47 

4  632 

J.47 

0.56 

Pyrmont 

1 

26.  j 

none  1 

!\one 

23-'^75 

0.56 

Saline,  carbonated  c/ialy-  < 

Cheltenham 

uncertain 

5  687 

uncertain  | 

none 

62. 125 

6.85 

0-625 

hcarbo  rough 

1 

1 

1  uncertain 

none 

nonfc 

20 . 

1  10. 

nticcrt.Tin 

Hot,  saline,  highly  carbo-  < 

Vichy 

1  120°.? 

1 

uncertain 

none  | 

uni.ettain 

1 

u  cc'tain 

uncertain 

tiated  chalybeate  ......  ( 

Carlsbad 

165" 

uncertain 

none  1 

11.76 

47.04 

■i  '6 

unceitair 

Hartfeil 

1 

1 

1 

1  none 

none 

none 

none 

Harrowgate 

0.875 

2-375 

none 

1  91-25 

1  3- 

noi^ 

MotV.it 

0.5 

0.625 

none 

4  5 

none 

nc/ne 

Aix 

1  HS"- 

1 

1  uncertain 

uncertain 

12  . 

1  5- 

1  4-75 

none 

Hot,  alkaline,  sulphureous.  ^ 

Borsct 

1  132" 

1 

1  uncertain 

1  uncertain 

uncertain 

1  unceriain 

1 

none 

Bare.ie 

1  120» 

1 

1 

1  uncertain 

==■5 

i  ^-5 

1  uncertain 
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Dr.  SauHders,  with  a  view  to  present  his  readers,  at 
once,  wilh  the  most  conspicuous  features  in  the  com- 
position of  the  mineral  waters  of  this  and  some  other 
countries,  has  given  the  foregoing  synoptical  table,  in 
which  it  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  under  the 
head  of  Neutral  purging  salts,  are  included  the  sul- 
phats  of  soda  and  magnesia,  and  the  muriats  of  lime, 
soda,  and  magnesia.  The  power  which  the  earthy  mu- 
riats may  possess  of  acting  on  the  intestinal  canal,  is 
not  quite  ascertained,  but  from  their  great  solubility, 
and  from  analogy  with  salts,  with  similar  component 
parts,  we  may  conclude  that  this  forms  a  principal 
part  of  their  operation.  It  must  likewise  be  observed, 
that  where  the  spaces  arc  left  blank,  it  signifies  that  we 
are  ignorant  whether  any  of  the  substance  at  the  head 
of  the  column  is  contained  in  the  water ;  that  the  word 
none  implies  a  certainty  of  the  absence  of  that  sub- 
stance ;  and  the  terai  uncertain,  means  that  the  sub- 
stance is  contained,  but  that  the  quantity  is  not 
known.  The  quantity  of  oxid  of  iron  in  the  vi- 
Iriolated  chalybeate  of  Ilartfell  (marked*),  is  stated 
at  4.815-;  2.94,  being  contained  in  the  sulphat  of  iron, 
(this  salt,  Avhcn  chrystallized,  containing  28  per  cent, 
of  oxid  of  iron,  according  to  Kirwan),  and  1.875  ad- 
ditional of  oxid  of  iron. 

For  an  account  of  the  several  mineral  springs,  see 
the  articles  Bath,  Malvern,  Spa  Water,  &c. 

MINERAL  WATEiiS,  AR.TIFICIAL;  such  wa- 
ters as,  by  diiTerent  chemical  processes,  arc  imbued 
with  the  principles  which  the  several  springs  are  found 
naturally  to  contain.  The  numerous  processes  pre- 
scrib.:d  under  the  article  Mineral  Waters,  for  exa- 
mining their  residues  by  cvapaporation,  &c.  serve  to 
ascertain,  with  the  greatest  precision,  all  the  several 
matters  held  in  solution  in  these  fluids.  Another  pro- 
cess might  be  made  to  prove  the  success  of  the  ana- 
lysis, viz.  that  of  imitating  nature  in  the  way  of  syn- 
thesis, by  dissolving  in  pure  water  the  diH'erent  sub- 
stances obtained  by  the  analysis  of  mineral  water,  by 
which  means  artificial  mineral  waters  must  be  accurately 
obtained.  If  such  waters  have  the  same  taste,  the 
same  weight,  and  exhibit  the  same  phenomena  with  re- 
agents as  the  natural  mineral  water,  it  is  at  once  the 
most  complete  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  experi- 
ments  made,  and  of  their  sufficiency  for  medical  pur- 
poses. This  artificial  combination  has  likewise  the 
advantage  of  being  procured  in  all  places  at  pleasure, 
and  at  a  triiling  expencc ;  and  is  even  in  some  cases 
superior  to  the  natural  mineral  waters,  for  their  whole 
properties  may  be  changed  by  carriage,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. The  most  celebrated  chemists  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  is  possible  to  imitate  mineral  waters. 
Macquer  has  observed,  that  since  the  discovery  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  property  it  is  found  to  possess 
of  rendering  many  substances  soluble  in  water,  it  is 
much  more  easy  to  prepare  artificial  mineral  waters. 
Bergman  has  described  the  method  of  composing  wa- 
ters, which  perfectly  imitate  those  of  Spa,  Seltzer,  Pyr- 
mout,  &c.  He  likewise  informs  us,  that  they  arc  used 
witli  great  success  in  Sweden,  and  that  he  himself  has 
experienced  their  good  effects*    Duchanoy  has  pub- 
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lishcd  a  •»rork,  in  which  he  has  given  a  number  of  pre- 
cesses  for  imitating  all  the  mineral  waters  usually  em- 
ployed in  medicine.  We  may,  therefore,  hope  that 
chemistry  may  render  the  most  essential  service  to  the. 
art  of  healing,  by  aifording  valuable  medicines,  whosa^ 
activity  may  be  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure. 

MFNIUM,  the  red  oxid  of  lead,  commonly  called 
red  lead.    See  Lead. 

MINT,  COMMON.    See  Mentha  sativa. 

MINT,  WATER.    See  Mentha  aquatjca. 

MISLAW.    See  Musa  rAUAnisiACA. 

MISPICKLE,  the  name  of  a  white,  brilliant,  granu- 
lated iron  ore,  composed  of  iron  in  combination  with 
arsenic. 

JVIISSLETOE.    See  Viscum. 

MISTU'RA,  in  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  a  mix- 
ture. In  prescription  it  is  mostly  contracted  thus, 
l^list.  e.  g. — -Jiat  Mist,  which  means,  let  it  be  made  into 
a  mixture.  These  compositions  are,  of  course,  very- 
various.  In  a  chemical  sense,  mixture  should  be  dis-. 
tiitguished  from  a  chemical  solution  ;  in  the  former,- 
the  aggregate  particles  can  again  be  separated  by  me- 
chanical means,  and  the  proportion  of  the  ditl'erent 
particles  determined;  but,  in  solution,  no  mechanical 
power  whatsoever  can  separate  them.    See  Mixture. 

MI'SY,  a  species  of  the  chalcantha,  a  fossil  very 
common  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  sometimes 
found  in  the  mines  of  Creninifz,  in  Hungary.  It  is  a 
considerably  firm  substance,  of  an  irregular  texture, 
not  compact;  much  resembling  some  of  our  more 
gaudy  marcasites,  but  wanting  their  hardness  and 
weight.  It  is  of  no  determinate  shape  or  size;  but  is 
often  found  in  small  detached  masses,  which  are  usually- 
broad.  Hat,  and  very  rugged  at  the  edges.  As  to  its 
medical  virtues,  they  arc  no  other  than  those  of  th« 
sulphat  of  iron. 

MI^THRIDATE,  an  antidote,  or  composition,  in 
form  of  an  electuary,  supposed  to  serve  either  as  a  re- 
medy or  a  preservative  against  poisons.  It  took  its 
name  from  the  inventor,  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus; 
who  is  said  to  have  so  fortified  his  body  against  poi- 
sons, with  antidotes  and  preservatives,  that  when  he 
had  a  mind  to  dispatch  himself,  he  could  not  find  any 
poison  that  would  take  effect.  The  receipt  of  it  was 
found  in  his  cabinet,  written  with  his  own  hand,  and 
was  carried  to  Rome  by  Pompey.  It  was  translated 
into  verse  by  DamoCi'ates,  a  famous  physician ;  and 
was  afterwards  translated  by  Galen,  from  whom  we 
have  it;  though  there  is  room  to  imagine  it  has  underj 
gone  considerable  alterations  since  the  time  of  its  royal 
prcscriber.  It  was  retained  in  some  of  our  modern 
dispensatories,  long  after  other  absurd  compositions 
had  been  discarded.  The  modern  milhridate  consisted 
of  more  than  fifty  ingredients,  some  of  which  were  not 
merely  superfluous,  but  of  opposite  tendency.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  it  was  a  composition  of  various  aro- 
matic substances,  with  opium,  and  probably  dfrivid 
the  high  character  it  so  long  enjoyed  to  the  laitcr  in. 
gredient. 

MPTIIRIDATE  MUSTARD.    See  TnArspi  cam. 
pestre. 
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MI'TRA'LES  VA'LVUL^ ;  mitral  taWe*.  The 
▼alves  of  the  left  -ventricle  of  the  heart  are  so  called, 
from  their  resemblance  to  a  mitre.    See  Heart. 

MIXT,  or  mixt  bodt/,  in  chemistry,  that  which  is 
compounded  of  different  elements  or  principles. 

MIXTURE,  a  compound  or  assemblage  of  several 
diiferent  bodies  in  the  same  mass.  Simple  mixture  con- 
sists only  in  the  simple  apposition  of  parts  of  dilicrcnt 
bodies  to  each  other.  Thus,  when  powders  of  diiferent 
kinds  are  rubbed  together,  the  mixture  is  only  simple, 
and  each  of  the  powders  retains  its  particular  charac- 
ter. In  like  manner,  when  oil  and  water  are  mixed 
together,  though  the  parts  of  both  are  confounded,  so 
that  the  liquor  may  appear  to  be  homogenous,  we  can- 
not say  that  there  is  any  more  than  a  simple  apposition 
«f  the  parts,  as  the  oil  and  water  may  very  easily  be 
again  separated  from  each  other.  But  the  case  is 
-?ery  different  when  bodies  are  chemicalli/ mixed ;  for 
then  one  or  both  bodies  assume  new  properties,  and 
«an  by  no  means  be  recovered  in  their  proper  form 
without  a  particular  chemical  process  adapted  to  this 
purpose.  Hence  chemical  mixture  is  attended  with 
jnany  phenomena  which  are  never  observed  in  simple 
mixtures ;  such  as  heat,  effervescence,  &c.  To  che- 
mical mixture  belong  the  union  of  acids  and  alkalies, 
the  amalgamation  of  metals,  solution  of  gums,  &c.  and 
upon  it  depend  many  of  the  principal  operations  of 
chemistry. 

MODI'OLUS,  (dim.  of  modlus,  a  measure).  The 
nucleus,  as  it  were,  of  the  cochlea  of  the  ear,  ascend, 
ing  from  the  basis  of  the  cochlea  to  the  apex,  is  so 
named  by  some  anatomists. 

MOEBIUS  (Godfrey),  professor  of  physic  at  Jena, 
was  born  at  Lauch  in  Thuringia,  in  1611.  He  became 
first  physician  to  Frederic  William  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, to  Augustus  duke  of  Saxony,  and  to  William 
duke  of  Saxe  Weimar.  He  wrote  several  medical 
works,  which  were  esteemed ;  and  died  at  Halle,  in 
Saxony, in  1664. 

MOFFAT-WATERS ;  those  sulphureous  springs 
which  issue  from  a  rock,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village 
of  Moffat,  North  Britain.  The  smell  of  this  water 
corresponds  with  that  of  Harrogate  ;  its  taste  is  saline 
and  sulphureous,  divested  of  all  bitterness.  It  is  chiefly 
employed  in  cutaneous  and  scrophulous  cases;  but  has 
been  found  very  beneficial,  when  applied  externally, 
to  irritable  and  ill-conditioned  ulcers.  Dr.  Willich 
says,  the  Moffat-waters  have  been  of  considerable  ser- 
Tice  to  persons  afflicted  with  calculous  and  biliary 
complaints;  in  cases  of  indigestion;  and  for  invigo- 
rating the  alimentary  canal,  where  general  weakness 
and  inactivity  prevail.  The  dose  varies  according  to 
the  constitution  of  the  patient ;  but,  as  this  water  may 
be  safely  drunk  at  almost  every  season,  it  ought  to  be 
taken  liberally,  in  such  quantities,  and  at  such  inter- 
vals, as  the  persons  affected  can  conveniently  bear. 
From  one  to  three  quarts  should  be  taken  every 
morning  ;  a  quantity  M'hich  produces  scarcely  any 
other  sensible  effects,  excepting  an  increased  flow  of 
Mrine. 

MOISTURE.  See  Humirity.  The  moisture  of 
the  air  has  considerable  effects  on  the  human  body. 


For  the  qiiantity  and  quality  of  the  food,  and  the  pri^, 

portion  of  the  meat  to  the  drink,  being  given,  th© 
weight  of  a  human  body  is  less,  and  consequently  it» 
discharges  greater,  in  dry  weather  than  in  wet;  which 
some  have  thus  accounted  for:  the  moisture  of  ths 
air  moistens  the  fibres  of  the  skin,  and  lessens  perspi- 
ration, by  lessening  their  vibratory  motion.  When 
perspiration  is  thus  lessened  by  the  moisture  of  the  air, 
nrine,  indeed,  is  by  degrees  increased,  but  not  equally. 
Hence,  according  to  Dr.  Bryan  Robinson,  we  learn, 
that,  to  keep  a  body  of  the  same  weight  in  wet  wea- 
ther as  in  dry,  either  the  quantity  of  food  must  be  les- 
sened, or  the  proportion  of  the  meat  to  the  drink  in- 
creased ;  and  both  these  may  be  done  by  lessening  th« 
drink  without  making  any  change  in  the  meat.  The 
instrument  used  for  determining  the  degree  of  moisture 
in  the  air,  is  called  an  hygrometer, 

MO'LA,  a  term  used  by  authors  to  describe  rerjr 
different  productions  of,  or  excretions  from,  the  ute- 
rus. By  some  it  is  made  to  signify  almost  every  kind 
of  fleshy  substance,  particularly  those  which  are  pro- 
perly called  polypi  (see  Polypus)  ;  by  others,  those 
only  which  are  the  consequence  of  imperfect  concep- 
tion, or  when  the  ovum  is  in  a  morbid  or  decayed 
state;  and  by  many,  every  coagulum  of  blood  whick 
continues  long  enough  in  the  utenis  to  assume  its  form, 
and  to  have  only  what  is  called  the  fibrous  part  re- 
maining, is  denominated  a  mole. 

There  is  much  impropriety,  as  Dr.  Demnan  observes, 
in  including  under  one  general  name,  appearances  so 
contrary,  and  substances  so  different  in  their  nature. 

That  kind,  which  has  been  defined  an  ovum  dejorme^ 
as  being  the  consequence  of  conception,  might  mora 
justly  be  arranged  under  the  class  of  monsters ;  fop 
though  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  shapeless  mass  of 
flesh,  if  examined  carefully  by  dissection,  various  parts 
of  a  child  may  be  discovered,  lying  together  in  appa- 
rent confusion,  but  in  actual  regularity.  The  pedicle, 
also,  by  which  it  is  connected  to  the  uterus,  is  not  of 
a  fleshy  texture,  like  that  of  the  polypus,  but  has  a 
regular  series  of  vessels  like  the  umbilical  cord,  and 
there  is  likewise  a  placenta  and  membranes  containing 
water.  The  symptoms  attending  the  formation,  growth, 
and  expulsion  of  this  apparently  confused  mass  froni 
the  uterus,  correspond  with  those  of  the  birth  of  a 
well-formed  child. 

With  respect  to  the  third,  and  most  prevailing  opi- 
nion of  the  nature  of  a  mole,  an  incision  into  iti3  sub- 
stance will  most  effectually  discover  it ;  for  although 
the  external  surface  appears  at  the  first  view  to  be  or- 
ganized flesh,  the  internal  part  is  composed  merely  of 
coagulated  blood.  As  substances  of  this  kind,  which 
mostly  occur  after  delivery,  would  always  be  expelled 
by  the  action  of  the  uterus,  there  seems  to  he  no  reason 
for  a  particular  inquiry,  if  popular  opinion  had  not 
annexed  the  idea  of  mischief  to  them,  and  attributed 
their  formation,  or  continuance,  in  the  uterus,  to  the 
ncgligencfi  or  misconduct  of  the  practitioner.  Hence 
the  persuasion  arose  of  the  nece^isity  of  extracting  all 
the  coagula  of  blood  out  of  the  uterus,  immediately 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta,  or  of  giving  medi« 
ciaes  to  force  them  away;  but  Dr.  Deranan  faysj 
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}t%andan{:  experience  has  proved,  that  the  retenllon  of 
mcb.  coagula  is  not,  under  any  circumstances,  produc- 
tive of  danger,  and  that  they  are  spontaneously  ex- 
pelled by  the  action  of  the  uterus,  though  at  very  dif- 
ferent periods  after  their  formation, 

MOLA'RES  GLA'NDULiE,  molar  glands.  These 
are  two  salival  glands  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
mouth,  between  the  masseter  and  buccinator  muscles, 
and  whose  excretory  ducts  open  near  the  last  dens  mo- 
laris. 

MOLA'RIS  (from  molaris,  a,  grindstone,  because 
they  grind  the  food};  a  grinder  or  double  tooth.  See 
Teeth. 

MOLDA'VICA,  or  Melissa  Turcica;  Turkey  bal- 
sam, Canary  balsam,  or  balsam  of  Gilead ;  Dracoce- 
phalum  moldavica  ;  fioribus  verticillads,  bracteis  lancC' 
olutis^  serraturis  capillareis,  Linn.  This  plant  aflords 
a  fragrant  essential  oil  by  distillation,  known  in  Ger- 
many by  the  name  of  oleum  Syrice.  The  whole  herb 
abounds  with  an  aromatic  smell,  and  an  agreeable 
taste  joined  with  an  aromatic  flavour.  Its  essential 
oil  is  recommended  to  give  tone  to  the  stomach  and 
nervous  system,  but  it  is  little  used  at  present. 

MOLLI'TIES  O'SSIUM,  or  Malacosteon;  softness 
of  bone ;  a  disease  wherein  the  bones  can  be  bent 
without  fracturing  them.  The  bones  are  liable  to  two 
opposite  diseases  ;  the  one  termed  friabilifas,  the  other 
mollities:  the  former  is  peculiar  to  adults,  the  latter 
more  frequent  in  infants,  though  sometimes  seen  in. 
adults,  from  a  cause  not  known.  The  bones,  when 
deprived  of  their  cementing  liquor,  by  passing  them 
through  fire,  become  friable.  From  repeated  saliva- 
tions, and  in  old  people,  they  have  been  rendered  ex- 
tremely brittle ;  insomuch,  that  in  many  subjects  they 
have  been  fractured  merely  from  their  weight,  and  the 
action  of  the  muscles ;  but  in  such  cases,  this  is  not 
•wing  to  the  friability  of  the  bones,  but  to  the  loss  of 
substance,  from  the  erosion  of  the  bone  by  something 
acrimonious  thrown  on  it;  to  which  cause,  perhaps, 
may  be  attributed  the  disease  caXleAritkets  in  children. 
See  Rachitis.  The  effects  of  the  scurvy,  in  rendering 
the  bones  soft  in  many  instances,  has  been  remarked 
under  the  article  Scoubutus. 

By  proper  diet,  gentle  friction  with  coarse  cloths, 
exercise,  and  cold  bathing,  ricketty  children's  consti- 
tutions may  be  so  much  changed,  as  that,  by  the  time 
they  arrive  at  the  age  of  puberty,  there  shall  not  re- 
main the  least  vestige  of  their  former  disease.  The 
epiphyses  are  generally  most  affected  in  this  species  of 
the  disorder.  For  want  of  early  attention  to  invalids 
of  this  sort,  we  find  that  their  bones  not  only  become 
soft,  and  yield  to  the  powers  of  the  muscles,  but  re- 
main distorted  the  rest  of  their  lives,  though  they  have 
acquired  a  perfect  degree  of  solidity.  In  such  cases, 
correcting  the  vitiated  juices  only  will  not  restore  the 
bones  to  their  natural  state ;  therefore  the  assistance 
of  a  skilful  mechanic  is  necessary,  both  to  support  the 
parts  improperly  acted  on,  and  to  alter  the  line  of  di- 
rection of  the  distorted  osseous  fibres.  See  Spine;  and 
Feet,  distorted. 

Though  the  curvature  of  the  extremities^  or  thick- 
Bess  of  the  ends  of  the  bones  near  their  articulations, 


may  give  the  first  alarm  to  those  who  are  constaotly 
with  children,  yet  there  are  other  symptoms  that  give 
earlier  notice  than  these;  and  had  they  been  timely 
discovered  by  proper  judges,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  curvature  of  the  limbs  in  many  children  might  not 
have  happened.  The  belly  generally  becomes  larger 
in  this  disease,  from  the  increased  size  of  the  con- 
tained bowels.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  but  that  the  mesen*. 
teric  glands  are  the  first  parts  obstructed ;  obstructions 
of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas,  soon  follow ;  the 
head  then  becomes  enlarged;  then  a  difficulty  of 
breathing,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  effect 
of  taking  cold,  succeeds  ;  the  sternum  is  elevated  and 
sharp,  and  the  thorax  becomes  contracted ;  the  spine 
is  protruded  in  several  parts ;  the  pelvis  altered,  ac- 
cording to  the  pressure  of  the  parts  within,  and  habi- 
tual inclination  of  the  patient,  at  times,  to  obtain  that 
line  of  direction  in  which  the  perpendicular  from  the 
centre  of  gravity,  may  fall  within  the  common  base  of 
the  body.  The  extremities  of  the  cylindrical  bones, 
and  the  ends  of  the  ribs  next  the  sternum,  become  en- 
larged ;  soon  after  this,  the  bones  in  general  become 
soft  and  flexible,  yielding  in  such  directions  as  the 
strongest  muscles  determine  by  their  actions. 

The  bones  of  children  who  die  of  this  disorder,  w« 
observe,  are  not  only  rendered  soft,  but  the  vessels 
within  their  substance  are  replete  with  blood,  of  % 
texture  totally  broken,  and  having  more  the  appear- 
ance of  thin  chocolate  than  blood :  the  periosteum  in 
many  places  is  separated,  and  the  intermediate  spaca 
between  it  and  the  bone  filled  with  extravasated  fluid 
and  caries  is  almost  as  frequent  as  the  separation  of 
the  periosteum.  The  muscles  in  such  bodies  generally 
appear  pale  and  flabby. 

Where  the  affection  of  the  mesenteric  glands  is  evi- 
dent, Mr.  Bromfield  asserts,  that  after  a  dose  or  two 
of  calomel,  &c.  to  empty  the  intestines  thoroughly, 
crude  quicksilver  is  by  much  the  most  efficacious  medi- 
cine to  remove  obstructions  in  those  glands.  When 
the  belly  begins  to  soften  and  subside,  the  chyle  passes 
without  interruption,  and  the  child  begms  to  get  flesh  ; 
then  the  cold  bath  becomes  truly  serviceable,  and  th« 
decoction,  or  cold  infusion,  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  is  ai 
proper  restorative;  but  the  cold  bath  used  too  early, 
or  the  bark  given  before  there  is  a  free  circulation  of 
chyle  througii  the  lacteals,  woukl  be  very  injurious. 

The  moUities  ossium,  in  some  cases,  is  supposed  to 
be  produced  from  a  redundancy  of  the  oleaginous 
parts  of  the  blood,  or  from  a  laxity  of  the  solids,  by 
which  the  fluids  are  not  sufficiently  attenuated,  nor 
properly  blended  and  mixed;  the  consequence  of 
which  will  be,  obstructed  perspiration,  the  habit  in 
general  loaded  with  gross,  phlegmatic,  and  serous  hu- 
mours, and  the  ossific  matter  not  united  or  condensed, 
as  in  a  healthy  state.  The  method  of  cure,  indeed, 
seems  to  confirm  us  in  the  cause  of  these  symptoms  ; 
for,  by  strengthening  the  fibrous  system,  by  using  gen- 
tle exercise,  a  meat  diet,  good  air,  aromatics,  and  cold 
bathing,  this  kind  of  invalids  are  generally  restored  to 
health. 

Among  the  diseases  of  the  bones,  we  may  likewiss  - 
rank  that  pals;y  of  the  biaer  exiremties  which  take* 
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place,  as  is  generally  supposed,  in  coflseque^ice  of  a 
curvature  in  some  part  of  the  spine ;  but  this  subject 
falls,  more  properly,  under  the  article  Spine,  already 
ycfcrrcd  to* 

MOLLFTIES  U'NGUIUM,  the  preternatural 
softness  of  the  nails,  that  often  accompanies  chlorosis 
in  females. 

MOLUCCE'NSE  LIGNUM.    See  Lignum  pa- 

MOLYBDATS,  in  chemistry,  salts  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  molybdic  acid  with  different  bases:  thus, 
we  have  the  inoljjbdat  of  alumine,  nioli/bdat  of  unti- 
mony,&iC.  These  salts  are  not  better  Tvuown  to  che- 
mists than  the  molybdic  acid.  A  few  with  which  we 
a^rc  acquainted,  have  the  property  of  giving  a  green 
colour  to  phosphat  of  soda  and  ammonia,  when  melted 
•with  it  j  and  occasion  a  blue  precipitate  with  muriate 
of  tin.  The  super-molybdat  of  potash,  is  the  only 
salt  that  has  been  examined  with  tolerable  accuracy. 
It  may  be  produced  by  detonating  one  part  of  sul- 
phuret  of  niolybdena,  with  three  of  nitrate  of  potash, 
dissolving  the  mass  in  water,  filtering  the  solution,  and 
evaporating  it.  Sulphat  of  potash  first  crystallizes, 
but  if  sulphuric  acid  be  dropt  into  the  remaining  solu- 
tion, snper-molybdat  of  potash  is  precipitated. 

MOLYBDE'NA,  (/xoAufJafva ;  from  jw.oXyg'Jof, 
lead)  ;  a  substance  which  exists,  mineralized  by  sul- 
phur, in  the  ore  called  sulphuret  of  Molj/bdetia.  This 
ore,  which  is  likewise  scarce,  is  so  similar  in  several  of 
its  properties  to  plumbago,  that  they  were  long  consi- 
dered as  varieties  of  the  same  substance  It  is  of  a 
light  lead-grey  colour,  its  surface  is  smooth,  and  feels 
unctuous;  its  texture  is  lamellated,  it  soils  the  fingers, 
and  marks  paper  bluish-black,  or  silver-grey.  It  may 
be  cut  with  a  knife.  It  is  generally  found  in  compact 
masses  ;  seldom  in  particles,  or  crystallized.  It  is  met 
■with  in  Sweden,  Spain,  Saxony,  Siberia,  and  Iceland. 
Scheele  showed,  that  a  peculiar  metallic  acid  might  be 
obtained  from  it  :  and  later  chemists  have  succeeded 
in  reducing  this  acid  to  the  metallic  state.  Mr. 
Ilatchett  has  given  a  full  and  accurate  analysis  of  this 
•ore,  in  his  valuable  paper  on  the  analysis  of  the  Corin- 
Ihian  Molybdat  of  Lead.  See  the  Phil.  Trans.  1796, 
The  native  sidphuret  of  Molybdenu^  is  the  only  one 
hitherto  known  which  contains  this  metal. 

The  properties  of  Molybdena  are  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Accum.  Molybdena  is  either  in  an  agglutinated 
blackish  friable  mass,  having  little  metallic  brilliancy, 
or  in  a  black  powder.  The  mass,  slightly  united, 
shows,  by  a  magnifying  glass,  small  round  brilliant 
•grains.  Its  weight  is  from  6.600  to  7.500.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  infusible  of  the  metals.  It  is  capable  of  com- 
bining  with  a  number  of  metals  by  fusion.  It  forms,  with 
sulphur,  an  artificial  sulphuret  of  molybdena,  analo- 
gous to  its  ore.  It  unites  also  to  phosphorus.  The 
affinity  of  molybdena  for  oxygen  is  very  feeble,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ilatchett.  The  alkalies  have  no  action 
on  molybdena  in  the  moist  way,  but  it  enters  readily 
into  fusion  with  potash  and  soda.  It  is  oxidable  by 
boiling  sulphuric  acid,  and  acidifiable  by  the  nitric 
acid.  Muriatic  acid  docs  not  act  upon  it.  It  is  ca- 
pable of  existing  in  not  less  than  four  different  degrees 
©f  o.Kygenation. 


To  oMahi  molybdena,  is  a  task  of  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty.  Few  chemists  have  succeeded  in  producing- 
this  metal,  on  account  of  its  great  infusibility.  The 
method  recommended  in  general  is  the  following: — 
Molybdic  acid  is  to  be  formed  into  a  paste  with  oil, 
dried  at  the  fire,  and  then  exposed  to  a  violent  heat  in 
a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal.  By  this  means  the 
oxid  becomes  decomposed ;  a  black  agglutinated  sub- 
stance is  obtained,  very  brittle  under  the  finger,  and 
liaving  a  metallic  brilliancy.  This  is  the  metal  called 
molybdena. 

The  analysis  of  ores  of  molybdena  is  to  be  under- 
taken in  the  following  : — Take  one  part  of  the  ore  re- 
duced to  powder,  put  it  into  a  tubulated  retort,  con- 
taining three  parts  of  nitric  acid ;  adapt  a  receiver^ 
and  distil  till  no  more  drops  fall  from  the  neck  of  the 
retort.  Having  done  this,  pour  again  two  ounces  of 
nitric  acid  upon  the  ore  in  the  retort ;  stir  it  well  toge- 
ther with  a  glass  rod,  and  repeat  the  distillation  as 
before.  This  treatment  must  be  repeated  until  th* 
whole  of  the  ore  is  converted  into  a  white  powder. 

This  powder,  after  being  well  washed  in  distilled 
water,  is  molybdic  acid.  The  water  used  for  the  ablu- 
tion of  this  acid,  must  then  be  mingled  gradually  with 
small  quantities  of  a  solution  of  potash  ;  by  this  means, 
an  additional  portion  of  white  precipitate  will  be  ob- 
tained, which,  after  being  washed,  may  be  added  to 
the  first.  This  being  separated,  muriate  of  barytes  is 
to  be  added  to  the  fluid,  as  long  as  any  precipitate  en- 
sues: 100  parts  of  this  precipitate  intlicate  14.5  of 
sulphur.  The  quantity  of  sulphur,  as  well  as  that  of 
molybdena,  may  thus  be  ascertained. 

The  sulphuret  of  molybdena  may  likewise  be  ana", 
lyzed,  by  mixing  one  part  of  the  ore  with  four  of  ni- 
trate of  potash,  and  detonating  the  mixture,  by  trans- 
ferring it,  in  small  quantities,  into  a  crucible  kept  red- 
hot  in  a  fire.  The  product  must  then  be  dissolved  in 
water,  and  saturated  with  nitric  acid.  The  precipitate 
which  is  obtained,  after  being  washed,  is  molybdie 
acid.    The  first  process,  however,  is  to  be  preferred. 

MOLY'BDIA,  a  genius  of  crystals,  of  a  cubie 
form,  or  composed  of  six  sides,  at  right  angles,  like  a 
die. 

MOLYBDIC  ACID,  a  peculiar  acid  procured 
fronv  Molybdena.  See  Molybdena.  It  is  yellowish 
white,  pulverulent,  and  has  an  acid  but  metallic  taste. 
It  remains  fixed  during  an  intense  heat,  as  long  as  the 
crucible  is  covered,  but  the  moment  it  is  uncovered  the 
acid  rises  unaltered,  in  a  white  smoke.  It  is  soluble 
in  about  570  parts  of  water,  at  a  mean  temperature. 
The  solution  reddens  tincture  of  cabbage.  Paper 
dipped  in  this  acid  becomes  of  a  blue  colour,  in  the 
sun.  Nitric  acid  has  no  action  upon  it.  Muriatic 
acid,  and  sulphuric  acid,  dissolve  it  by  the  assistance 
of  heat.  The  attraction  of  the  molybdena  for  oxygen, 
in  these  acids,  is  very  feeble ;  for  mere  exposure  t© 
light,,  passing  through  it  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas, 
or  digesting  it  with  any  of  the  metals,  changes  its  co« 
lour  to  a  blue,  by  partially  de-oxidating  it. 

Scheele's  method  of  obtaining  molybdic  acid,  con- 
sists in  distilling  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  ounces  of 
diluted  nitric  acid  from  one  ounce  of  native  molybdena', 
at  fire  or  more  s,ucccssive  operations,  that  is  to  sayj 
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fonr  or  s'lx  ounces  of  the  acid  at  a  time.  A  great 
quantity  of  nitrous  gas  is  obtained,  and  a  white  povv. 
der  remains  in-  the  retort,  which  must  be  washed  in 
distillcil  water  to  free  it  from  the  adhering  foreign  acid. 
Wr.  Accum  says,  it  may  also  be  obtained  by  deto- 
nating niolybdena  In  a  red-heat,  with  nitrat  of  pot- 
ash. The  residue  left  after  detonation,  when  four 
parts  of  the  salt  to  one  of  the  metal  have  been  em- 
])loyed,  yields  a  colourless  solution  that  contains  the 
niolybdat  of  potash,  and  which,  upon  a  proper  addi- 
tion of  water,  lets  fall  the  molybdic  acid  in  the  form  of 
a  white  powder. 

The  union  of  molybdic  acid  with  alkalies,  earths, 
&c,  forms  salts  termed  m.olybdats.    See  Molybdats. 

MOME'NTUjM,  in  physics,  signifies  the  same  with 
impetus,  or  the  quantity  of  motion  in  a  moving  body; 
which  is  always  equal  to  the  quantity  of  matter  multi- 
plied into  the  velocity  :  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
it  may  be  considered  as  a  rectangle  under  the  quantity 
of  matter  and  velocity. 

MOMO'RDICA  ELATE'RIUM  (momordica,  from 
inordeOf  to  bite,  from  its  sharp  taste) ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  squirting-cucumber.  See  Elaterium, 
and  CucuMis  agrestis. 

MONADE'LPIilA,  (from  juoyo;,  one  only^  and 
tLosKfos,  a  brother )\  in  the  Linnaan  system  of  botany, 
a  class  of  plants,  the  sixteenth  in  order.  This  rela- 
tion is  employed  to  express  the  union  of  the  filaments 
of  the  stamina,  which,  in  this  class,  do  not  stand  se- 
parate, but  join  at  the  base,  and  form  one  substance  ; 
and  the  title  of  the  class  expresses  a  single  brotherhood, 
meaning  that  there  is  but  one  set  of  stamina  so  united, 
which  distinguishes  the  class  from  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  classes. 

MONA'NDRIA,  (from  fjiov^;,  one  only^  and  avijo,  a 
hushand),  in  botany,  a  class  of  plants,  the  flrt^t  in  or- 
der in  Linnaeus's  system  ;  having  only  one  stamen  or 
male  part  in  each  flower. 

MONAllDA  FISTULO'SA;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  purple  monarda.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  have 
a  fragrant  smell,  and  an  aromatic  and  somewhat  bitter 
ta?te,  possessing  stomachic  and  deobstruent  virtues. 
An  infusion  is  recommended,  by  ancient  writers,  in  the 
cure  of  intermittent  fevers. 

•  MONARDES  (Nicholas),  a  Spanish  physician  of 
Seville,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  ac- 
quired  great  reputation  by  his  practical  skill,  and  the 
books  which  he  wrote.  His  works  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Clusius,  into  Italian  by  Annibal 
Brigantus,  and  those  upon  American  drugs  have  ap- 
pcarcd  in  English.    He  died  about  the  year  1578. 

MONEY-WORT.     See  NUMMULARIA. 

MONK'S-RHUBARB.    See  Rhabarbarum  mo^ 

IfACIJORUM. 

MONK'S.HOOD.    See  Antik)ra. 

MONO'CULUS,  (from  y.ovos,  one,  atnl  oculus,  an 
*yej,  or  Monopia ;  a  very  uncommon  species  of  mon- 
strosity, in  which  there  is  but  one  eye,  and  that  mostly 
above  the  root  of  the  nose.    See  Monster. 

MONOE'CIA,  (ctKo;,  a.  house,  or  habitation,  com- 
pounded with  the  numerical  term),  in  botany,  a  class 
»f  plants  the  twenty.tirst     order.    The  term  alludes 


to  the  clrcutristance  that,  in  this  class,  the  male  and  fe- 
male flowers  are  found  on  the  same  plant. 

MONOGY'NIA,  (from  f^ovof,  solus,  and  yyv>;,  mii- 
Her,  a  woman),  in  botany,  the  name  of  the  first  order 
in  each  of  the  thirteen  classes  in  the  Linnsean  system, 
comprehending  such  plants  a^  have  one  pistil  in  a 
flower,  which  is  considered  as  the  female  organ  of 
generation.  Where  the  style  is  wanting,  it  regards  the 
stigma. 

MONOPEa'ALUS,  (from  f^ovof,  solus,  and 
■meraXov,  folium,  a  leaf),  in  botany,  a  term  applied  to 
such  flowers  as  are  formed  of  a  single  petal  or  flower- 
leaf,  howsoever  this  may  seem  to  be  cut  into  many 
smaller  ones,  which  fall  olf  together.    See  Petala. 

MOAO'PIA,  (y^ovM'rfta,,  from  /^ovof,  single,  and  w^, 
the  eye).    See  Monoculus. 

MONO'RCHIS,  (/AOvofp(;;(f,  from  |«,ovo;,  one,  and 
opx^S,  a  testicle),  an  epithet  applicable  to  a  persoa 
that  has  but  one  testicle. 

MONSTER,  (monstnem;  of  monstrando,  shov,  tng)  ; 
a  birth  or  production  of  a  living  being,  degenerating 
from  the  proper  and  usual  disposition  of  parts  in  the 
species  to  which  it  belongs:  as,  when  there  are  too 
many  members,  or  too  few ;  or  some  of  them  are  ex- 
travagantly out  of  proportion,  cither  on  the  side  of 
defect  or  excess. 

The  monsters  of  brute  animals  do  not  propagat* 
their  kind;  for  which  reason  some  rank  mules  among 
the  number  of  monsters,  as  also  hermaphrodites.  Fe- 
males which  bring  forth  twins  are  found  most  liable  to 
produce  monsters.  The  reason,  probably,  is  owing  to 
this :  that  though  the  twins  are  covered  with  one  com- 
mon chorion,  yet  they  have  each  their  separate  am- 
nios, which  by  their  contiguity  may  chance  to  grovr 
together,  and  so  occasion  a  confusion  or  blending  of 
the  parts.  Hence  so  many  double  creatures  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

Various  other  theories  have  been  formed  by  dif- 
ferent philosophers  and  physiologists.  But,  after  all, 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  we  seem  as  yet  to  be  very 
little  acquainted  with  Nature  in  her  sports  and  errors* 
For  each  organized  being  there  appears  to  exist  a  pri- 
mitive germ  or  model  of  the  different  species  drawn  by 
the  Creator,  determined  by  forms  and  sexes,  and 
realised  in  the  individuals  of  both  sexes,  which  must 
tinite  in  order  to  their  reproduction.  From  this  model 
nature  never  departs,  unless  when  compelled  by  cir- 
cumstances which  derange  the  primitive  organization, 
common  to  the  species,  and  produce  what  we  call  mor.^ 
sters. 

With  respect  to  structure,  we  have  already  remarke(J-, 
that  monsters  are  of  various  kinds.  Some  have  aa 
excess  or  defect  in  certain  parts  ;  ■  as  in  those  which  are 
called  acephalous,  or  who  want  the  head;  those  whick 
have  two  heads,  two  arms,  two. legs,  and  one  body, 
or  which  have  two  bodies  and  one  head,  or  which  have 
three  legs  ;  and  those  which  want  the  arm  or  the  legs. 
Others  err  through  an  extraordinary  and  deformed 
conformation,  through  an  unnatural  union  of  certain 
parts  or  viscera,  through  a  great  derangement  in  one 
or  more  of  their  members,  and  through  the  extraordi- 
nary glace  which  these  oftea  occupy  in  conaeQ[ueDc«  of 
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this  derangement  or  transposition."  The  wonstcj' 
described  by  Dr.  Eller  of  the  academy  of  Berlin  was 
of  this  kiud.  It  was  a  foetus  of  nine  months,  twenty- 
eight  inches  long,  with  an  enormous  iiead  and  frightful 
countenance ;  and  in  the  middle  of  a  broad  and  vast 
forehead  it  had  a  reddish  eye,  without  either  eye- 
brows or  eyelids,  and  sunk  deep  into  a  square  hole. 
Immediately  below  this  eye  was  an  excrescence  which 
strongly  resembled  a  penis,  with  a  glans,  a  prepuce, 
and  an  urethra:  the  part  covered  with  hair  was  like- 
viisc  below  the  nape  of  the  neck.  In  other  monsters 
we  meet  with  the  unnatural  union  of  some  parts, 
which,  from  their  destination  and  functions,  ought 
always  to  be  separate ;  and  the  separation  of  other 
parts,  which,  for  the  same  reasons,  ought  constantly 
-  to  be  united.  The  reader  may  sec  the  different  ways 
in  which  the  formation  of  monsters  takes  place,  in  four 
memoirs  by  M.  Jjcmery,  inserted  in  L'Histoire  de 
I' Acudemie  des  Sciences  1738  and  1739.  M.  dn  Verney 
has  l»\ewise  published  a  memoir  on  the  same  subject. 

In  the  volume  published  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
In  1724,  mention  is  made  by  M.  Geoffroy  of  a  monster 
born  in  Barrois  in  1722.  This  monstrous  production 
consisted  of  two  children  without  <he  inferior  extremi- 
ties, joined  together  by  a  common  navel:  each  of  them 
bad  a  nurse,  sucked,  and  ate  pap;  and  the  one  sucked 
while  the  other  slept.  The  reader  may  likewise  con- 
suit  the  second  part  of  Winslow's  Memoirs  on  Mon- 
sters, inserted  in  the  volume  published  by  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  in  1734,  where  he  will  find  the  history 
of  two  very  extraordinary  twin  monsters,  who  evi- 
denced, during  their  life,  a  great  difference  in  their 
moral  and  physical  qualities.  We  are  obliged  simply 
to  refer  to  those  Memoirs,  as  they  are  too  long  for 
abridgement. 

It  is  observed  by  Haller,  that  in  some  monsters  the 
natural  structure  is  changed  by  some  shock  or  passion  ; 
in  others  the  structure,  independent  of  any  accident, 
is  originally  monstrous  ;  such  as  when  all  the  members 
are  reversed  from  left  to  right,  when  the  person  has 
six  fingers,  and  in  many  other  instances.  M.  de  Mau- 
pertuis  mentions  a  family  at  Berlin  who  have  had  six 
fingers  on  each  hand  for  several  generations.  M.  de 
Riville  saw  an  instance  of  this  at  Malta,  of  which  he 
has  given  a  description.  M.  Renou,  surgeon  at  Pom- 
meraye  in  Anjou,  has  published  an  account  of  some 
families  with  six  fingers,  which  are  to  be  found  in  se- 
Teral  parishes  of  the  Lower  Anjou,  and  which  have 
existed  there  from  time  immemorial.  This  deformity 
is  perpetuated  in  these  families  even  when  they  inter- 
marry with  persons  who  are  free  from  it.  Whether  the 
propagation  of  these  supernumerary  organs,  which  are 
not  only  useless  but  inconvenient  and  even  disagreeable, 
be  owing  to  the  father  or  mother,  their  children  of 
koth  sexes  are  subject  to  it  indiscriminately.  A  father 
or  mother  with  six  fingerf  frequently  have  a  part,  and 
sometimes  the  whole,  of  their  children,  free  from  this 
deformity ;  but  it  again  makes  its  appearance,  and  in 
ii  very  great  degree,  in  the  third  generation.  From 
this  it  appears,  that  this  fault  in  the  conformation  is 
hereditary.  M.  Reaumur  has  likewise  published  the 
bistory  of  a  family  ia  tke  iskud  of  Malta,  the  childrca 


of  which  are  born  with  six  fingers  and  six  Iocs.  But 
it  deserves  to  be  inquired,  Whether  these  supernume- 
rary fingers  are  real  fingers  ?  The  reader  may  here  con- 
sult the  Journal  de  Physique  for  November  1?'74,  p. 
372.  This  variety  of  sexdigitary  hands  and  feet  is  not 
comprehended  in  the  Recherches  sur  quelques  confor- 
mations monstreuscs  des  doigts  dans  Vhomme^  which  ia 
inserted  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  1771.  In  the  Journal  de  Physique  for  August 
1776,  we  find  a  description  of  a  double  uterus  and  va- 
gina observed  in  a  woman  who  died  in  childbed,  by 
Dr.  Purcell  of  Dublin:  and  in  that  for  June  1788,  we 
have  an  account  of  a  man  with  seven  fingers  on  each 
hand,  by  baron  Dietrich. 

Mr.  Everard  Home,  of  London,  presented  to  the 
late  Mr.  John  Hunter,  the  double  *A:m// of  a  child,  born 
at  Calcutta  in  May  1783  of  poor  parents  aged  30  and 
33,  and  which  lived  to  be  nearly  two  years  old.  The 
body  of  this  child  was  nafurally  formed  :  but  the  head 
had  the  phenomenon  of  appearing  double;  another 
head  of  the  same  size,  and  almost  equally  perfect,  being 
attached  to  its  upper  part.  In  this  extraneous  and 
preternatural  head  no  pulsation  could  be  felt  in  the 
arteries  of  the  temples,  but  the  superficial  veins  were 
very  evident;  one  of  the  eyes  had  been  hurt  by  the 
fire,  upon  which  the  midwife,  in  her  first  alarm,  threw 
the  child;  the  other  moved  readily  ;  but  the  iris  was 
not  affected  by  the  approach  of  any  thing  to  it.  The 
external  ears  of  this  head  were  very  imperfect ;  the 
tongue  adhered  to  the  lower  jaw,  except  for  about 
half  an  inch  at  the  lip,  which  was  loose;  the  jaw  waa 
capable  of  motion,  but  there  were  no  teeth.  The  child 
was  shown  about  the  streets  of  Calcutta  for  a  curiosity  ; 
but  was  rendered  unhealthy  by  confinement,  and  died 
at  last  of  a  bite  of  the  cobra  de  capello.  It  was  dug  up 
by  the  East  India  Company's  agent  for  salt,  at  Tumlock, 
and  the  skull  is  now  in  the  museum  of  Mr.  Hunter. 

Among  the  monstrous  productions  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  we  may  rank  those  individuals  which  ought 
only  to  possess  one  sex,  but  in  which  we  observe  the 
union  or  the  appearance  of  two.  See  the  articles  An- 
drogynes and  HEKMyVPlIRODITE. 

It  would  be  of  little  use  to  describe,  more  minutely 
than  we  already  have,  the  various  cases  of  human  mon- 
strosity which  the  records  of  our  art  would  furnish; 
we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  the  represen- 
tation Cin  pi.  xix.*)  of  a  few  of  those  that  are  at  once 
the  most  singular  and  occur  most  frequently. 

Fig.  1.  Is  a  monstrous  foetus,  described  by  Mr. 
Pole,  in  the  Lond.  Med.  Journal.  Besides  the  defici- 
ency of  brain,  which  is  a  common  circumstance  in  this 
kind  of  monster,  there  are  external  peculiarities  easily 
to  be  understood  from  the  delineation. 

But  the  most  singular  circumstance  in  this  case,  S» 
the  attachment  of  the  placenta  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
child's  head,  which  was  not  by  mere  membranous 
union,  but  of  its  more  solid  and  compact  parts.  The 
largest  portion  of  the  placenta  lay  over  the  occiput  and 
scapulae,  and  extended  considerably  to  the  right  and 
left  side  of  the  head  ;  so  that  in  viewing  the  child,  as  it 
is  represented  in  the  drawing,  its  internal  surface  only 
is  seen,  with  the  upper  edge  bent  backward :  this  at- 
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tacliment  of  the  placenta  was  principally  toward  tlic 
right  side  of  the  head.  The  umbilical  chord  came  from 
the  placenta  on  the  left  side,  and  appeared  to  take  its 
course  down  the  same  side  of  the  body  to  the  umbili- 
cus, from  which  it  had  been  accidentally  separated. 

Fig.  2,  Is  a  case  of  preternatural  union,  taken  from 
a  drawing  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Justamond, 
and  of  which  the  history  is  not  known. 

Fig.  3.  Represents  the  exterior  figure,  in  a  case 
given  by  Dr.  Bland  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
where  a  particular  description  may  bo  found  if  desired. 

Fig.  4,  Exhibits  a  monstrous  union  of  the  viscera, 
displayed  by  dissection,  a,  Shews  the  heart  of  the  left 
side,  with  6,  The  aorta,  t.  The  heart  of  the  right  side, 
not  more  than  one  third  of  the  size  of  its  companion. 
d,  The  pericardium  common  to  both,  e,  e,  Portions  of 
the  diaphragm.  /,  The  Vena  cava,  g,  g,  g,  g,  The 
inferior  portions  of  each  pair  of  lungs,  with  their  se- 
veral and  distinct  pulmonary  vessels.  These  are  drawn 
aside  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  course  of  the  prin- 
cipal vessels  of  the  hearts  on  both  sides,  h,  h,  The 
kidneys,  with  their  blood-vessels  and  ureters. 

Monsters  being,  as  we  have  seen,  of  various  sizes 
and  forms,  unless  they  prove  of  small  size,  the  posture 
favourable,  and  the  woman  well  made,  they  will  prove 
the  cause  of  a  difficult  and  troublesome  delivery.  Hap- 
pily, liowever,  these  cases  very  seldom  occur  in  prac- 
tice. When  they  do,  the  delivery  must  be  regulated 
entirely  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
A  large  head,  thorax,  or  belly,  must  be  opened.  If 
two  bodies  united  together  are  too  bulky  to  pass  en- 
tire, they  must  be  separated.  The  same  is  to  be  ob- 
served of  supernumerary  limbs.  If  the  posture  be  un- 
favourable, it  must  be  reduced  when  practicable ; 
otherwise  the  extraction  must  be  made  with  the 
crotchet,  in  the  best  manner  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  will  admit  of;  always,  in  cases  of  danger  or  diffi- 
culty, giving  the  preference  to  the  safety  of  the  mother, 
without  regarding  that  of  the  child.  A  collection  of 
cases  of  this  kind  ma)'  be  consulted  in  the  last  volume 
of  the  Edin.  Pract.  of  Medicine,  &c. 

MONSTERS,  VEGETA  BLE.  Monsters  are  more 
eommon,  and  more  extraordinary,  in  the  vegetable  than 
in  the  animal  kingdom.  Leaves  are  often  seen,  from 
the  internal  part  of  which  oihcr  leaves  spring  forth; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  flowers  of  the  ranun- 
culus, from  the  middle  of  which  issues  a  stalk  bearing 
another  tiower,  M.  Bonnet  informs  us,  that  in  cer- 
tain warm  and  rainy  years  he  has  frequently  met  with 
monsters  of  this  kind  in  rose-trees.  This  philosopher 
saw  a  rose,  from  the  centre  of  which  issued  a  square 
stalk  of  a  whitish  colour,  tender,  and  without  prickles, 
which  at  its  top  bore  two  llower-buds  opposite  to 
each  other,  and  totally  destitute  of  a  calyx;  a  little 
above  the  buds  issued  a  petal  of  a  very  irregular  shape. 
Upon  the  prickly  stalk  which  supported  the  rose,  a 
leaf  was  observed  which  had  the  shape  of  trefoil,  toge- 
ther with  a  broad  flat  pedicle.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  Of  Sciences  for  1707,  p.  448,  mention  is  made 
of  a  rose,  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves  of  which  issued 
a  rose-branch  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  furnished 
with  leaves.    See  the  same  Memoirs  for  1749,  p,  44j 


and  for  172^,  p.  20.  In  the  Memoirs  for  1773,  a 
very  singular  instance  is  mentioned  of  a  monstrosity 
observed  by  M.  Duhamel,  in  an  apple-tree  ingrafted 
with  clay.  At  the  place  of  the  insertion  there  ap- 
peared a  bud  which  produced  a  stalk  and  some  leaves? 
the  stalk  and  the  pedicle  of  the  leaves  were  of  a  pulpy 
substance,  and  had  the  most  perfect  resemblance  both 
in  taste  and  smell  to  the  pulp  of  a  green  apple.  An 
extraordinary  chamamelum  is  mentioned  in  the  Jlciu 
Helvetica.  M.  Bonnet,  in  his  Recherches  sur  V  usage 
des  feuilles^  mentions  likewise  some  monstrous  produc- 
tions which  have  been  found  in  fruits  with  kernels, 
analogous  in  their  nature  to  those  which  occur  in  tlie 
flowers  of  the  ranunculus  and  of  the  rose-tree.  He 
has  seen  a  pear,  from  the  eye  of  which  issued  a  tuft  of 
thirteen  or  tburteen  leaves,  very  well  shaped,  and  many 
of  them  of  the  natural  size.  He  has  seen  another  pear 
which  gave  rise  to  a  ligneous  and  knotty  stalk,  on 
which  grew  another  pear  somewhat  larger  than  the 
first.  The  stalk  had  probably  flourished,  and  the  fruit 
had  formed.  The  lilium  album  polyanthos.,  observed 
some  years  ago  at  Breslaw,  which  bore  on  its  top  a 
bundle  of  flowers,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  two 
lilies,  all  of  the  common  shape,  is  well  known.  M. 
Reynier  has  mentioned  some  individuals,  monstrous 
with  respect  to  the  flower,  in  the  Journal  de  Fhysique 
et  d'  llistoire  Naturelle,  for  November  1785.  He  has 
likewise  mentioned  a  monstrous  tulip  which  is  seen  in 
the  gardens  of  some  amateurs ;  juniper  berries  with 
horns ;  a  balsamine  with  three  spurs,  &c. 

These  vegetable  productions,  which  are  so  extraordi- 
nary, and  so  contrary  to  the  common  course  of  things, 
do  nevertheless  present  deviations'subject  to  particular 
laws,  and  reducible  to  certain  principles,  by  distin- 
guishing  such  as  are  perpetuated  either  by  seed  or  by 
transplanting,  from  those  which  are  only  accidental 
and  passing.  Monstrosities  which  are  perpetuated 
exist  in  the  original  organization  of  the  seed  of  the 
plant,  such  as  marked  or  curled  leaves,  &c.  The  word 
monster  is  more  properly  applied  to  those  irregularities 
in  plants  which  arise  from  frequent  transplantation, 
and  from  a  particular  culture,  such  as  double  flowers, 
&c.  but  those  montrositics  which  are  not  perpetuated, 
and  which  arise  from  accidental  and  transient  causes 
deranging  the  primitive  organization  of  the  plant,  when 
it  comes  to  be  unfolded,  as  is  the  effect  of  diseases,  of 
heat  or  cold,  of  a  superfluity  or  scarcity  of  juices,  of  a 
depravation  of  the  vessels  contributing  to  nutrition,  of 
the  sting  of  insects,  of  contusions  and  natural  grafts, 
retain  also  the  name  of  monsters.  Of  this  kind  are 
knobs  or  swellings,  stunting,  gall-nuts,  certain  streaks, 
and  other  similar  defects.  All  the  parts  of  plants  are 
subject  to  some  of  these  monstrosities,  which  vary  with 
respect  to  their  situation,  figure,  proportion,  and  num- 
ber. Some  trees  are  naturally  of  so  great  a  size,  that 
they  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  whale  species  ia 
the  vegetable  kingdom;  of  this  kiii^  are  the  Baobab 
and  the  Ceiba.  Others,  as  the  oak,  the  yew,  the  wil= 
lov/,  the  lime,  and  many  others,  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  attain  so  extraordinary  a  bulk  that  they  are 
likewise  monsters  among  the  vegetables.  It  is  conjec= 
tared,  in  short,  that  monsters  are  UJore  commoa  in  ihm 
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vegetable  ftian  in  ilie  animal  kingdom,  because  in  the 
latter  the  methods  of  propagation  are  not  so  numerous. 
Plants  are  seldom  monstrous  in  all  their  parts :  some 
arc  monstrous  only  through  excess  in  the  calyx  and 
corolia;  others  are  so  through  defect  only  in  the 
leaves,  stamina,  and  fruit.  "  Now,  a  monstrosity, 
Siiys  M.  Adanson,  has  never  changed  the  name  or  af- 
ftctcd  the  immutability  of,  a  species."  Every  skilful 
.succeeding  botanist  has  arranged  these  monstrosities  in 
plants  among  accidental  circumstances,  which,  in  wliat- 
ever  manner  they  are  propagated,  have  always  a  ten- 
dency to  revert  to  the  order  and  regularity  of  their 
original  species  when  they  are  multiplied  by  means  of 
seed  :  M  hich  method  of  production  is  the  most  natural 
and  the  most  certain  for  determining  the  species.  One 
species  may  be  compared  with  another  :  but  a  monster 
can  only  be  put  in  comparison  with  an  individual  of 
the  species  fromwhicli  it  comes.  The  reader  may  con- 
sult the  Observations  Bofuniques  of  M.  Schlotterbec, 
of  the  Society  of  Basil,  concerning  monsters  in  plants, 
wherein  he  pretends  to  demonstrate,  that  in  their  pro- 
duction, nature  follows  the  same  course  in  the  vegetable 
as  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

MO'NS  ViyNERIS,  the  mountain  of  Venus ;  a 
fanciful  name  for  the  triangular  eminence,  immediately 
over  the  os  pubis  of  women,  that  is  covered  with 
hair. 

MORBID,  (from  mcrLiis,  a  disease),  a  term  signi- 
fying diseased,  or  in  a  state  contrary  to  that  of  health. 
It  is  applied  either  to  the  whole  c-nistitution  or  to  a 
particular  part,  when  supposed  to  labour  under  any 
unnatural  change. 

MORBFLLI,  (dim.  of  morbus,  a  disease).  See 
Rubeola. 

MORE  A  U  (James),  an  eminent  French  physician, 
born  at  Chalons-sur-Saone,  was  the  disciple  and  friend 
of  the  famous  Guy  Patin.  lie  drew  upon  himself  the 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  old  physicians  by  the  public 
theses  he  maintained,  and  after^vards  vindicated  in  his 
■writings.  \lc  died  in  a  very  advanced  age  in  1729. 
He  wrote  in  French,  1.  Consultations  on  the  Rheunia- 
iisin.  2.  A  chemical  treatise  on  Fevers.  3.  A  physi. 
ciil  dissertation  on  the  Dropsy  ;  and  other  works  which 
vere  esteemed  in  his  day. 

MOREL,  the  Phallus  escnlenfus  of  Liniiieus ;  a 
plant  that  grows  on  moist  banks  and  wet  pastures,  and 
springs  up  in  May.  It  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  truffle,  for  gravies  and  stewed  dishes,  but  is  reck- 
oned to  give  an  inferior  flavour. 

MORGAGNJ  (John  Baptist),  an  eminent  physi- 
c"an,  first  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  university  of 
Padua,  and  member  of  many  societies  of  learned  men 
in  Europe,  was  born  in  the  year  IOS'2,  at  Forli,  a  town 
in  the  district  of  La  liomagna,  in  Italy.  His  parents, 
who  were  in  ea>y  circumstances,  allowed  him  to  follow 
that  course  in  life  his  genius  dicta^ted.  lie  began  his 
studies  at  the  place  of  his  nativity  :  but  soon  alter  re- 
p.iovcd  to  liologna,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
Poctor  of  INledicine,  when  he  had  but  just  reached  the 
sixteenth  year  of  his  age.  IleiC  his  peculiar  taste  for 
analomv  found  an  able  preceptor  in  Valsalva,  who  be. 
Stowed  on  hina  the  utmost  atteiiliou.;  and  such  was  the 


progress  he  made  under  tliis  excellent  master,"that,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  himself  taught  anatomy  with  high 
reputation.  Soon,  however,  the  fame  of  his  prelections, 
and  the  number  of  his  pupils,  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  public  professors,  and  gave  rise  to  invidious  perse- 
cutions. But  his  abilities  and  prudence  gained  him  a 
complete  triumph  over  his  enemies  ;  and  all  opposition 
to  him  was  finally  terminated  from  his  being  appointed, 
by  the  senate  of  Bologna,  to  fill  a  medical  chair,  which 
soon  became  vacant.  But  the  duties  of  his  office,  al- 
though important,  neither  occupied  the  whole  of  his 
time,  nor  satisfied  his  anxious  desire  to  aflbrd  instruc 
tion.  He  still  continued  to  labour  in  secret  on  his  fa- 
vourite subject,  and  soon  after  communicated  the  fruits 
of  these  labours  to  the  public  in  his  Adversaria  Ana. 
to)nica,  the  first  of  which  w  as  published  in  the  year 
1706,  the  second  and  third  in  1717,  and  the  three 
others  in  1719.  The  publication  of  this  excellent 
work  spread  the  fame  of  Morgagni  far  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  the  state  of  Bologna.  Such  was  his  reputation, 
that  the  wise  republic  of  Venice  had  no  hesitation  in 
making  him  an  offer  of  the  second  chair  of  the  theory 
of  medicine  in  the  university  of'Fadua,  then  vacant  by 
the  death  of  M.  Molinetti :  and,  to  ensure  his  accept-  . 
ance,  they  doubled  the  emoluments  of  that  appoint- 
ment, iiile  he  was  in  this  department,  he  published 
liis  treatise,  entitled  Nova  institulionum  medicarum 
ideu^  which  first  appeared  at  Padua  in  1712.  From 
this  work  his  former  reputation  suffered  no  diminution. 
And  soon  after  he  rose,  by  dilferent  steps,  to  be  first 
professor  of  anatomy  in  that  celebrated  university. 
Although  Morgagni  was  thus  finally  settled  at  Padua, 
yet  he  gave  evident  proofs  of  his  gratitude  and  attach- 
ment to  Bologna,  which  he  considered  as  his  native 
country  with  respect  to  the  sciences.  He  exerted  his 
utmost  efforts  in  establishing  the  academy  of  Bologna, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  associates ;  and  he  en- 
riched their  publications  with  several  valuable  and  cu- 
rious papers.  Soon  after  this,  the  Royal  Societies  of 
London  and  Paris  received  him  among  their  number. 
J\ot  long  after  the  publication  of  his  Adversaria  Ana. 
ioniica,  he  began,  much  upon  the  same  plan,  his  Epis. 
tolte  Anutomicce,  the  first  of  which  is  dated  at  Padua 
in  the  beginning  of  April,  172G.  The  works  of  Mor- 
gagni, which  have  already  been  mentioned,  are  to  be 
considered,  in  a  great  measure,  as  strictly  anatomical: 
but  he  was  not  more  eminent  as  an  anatomist,  than  as 
a  learned  and  successful  physician.  In  the  year  1760, 
when  he  was  not  far  distant  from  the  80th  year  of  his 
age,  he  published  his  large  and  valuable  work  Decausis 
et  scdibus  niorbornin  per  anatomeji  indagatis.  This 
last  and  most  important  of  all  his  productions  will  afl'ord 
convincing  evidence  of  his  industry  and  abilities  to 
latest  posterity.  Besides  these  works,  he  published, 
at  difl'erent  periods  of  his  life,  several  miscellaneous 
pieces,  which  were  afterwards  collected  into  «ne  vo- 
lume, and  printed  under  his  own  eye  at  Padua,  in  the 
year  1765.  Jt  docs  not  appear  that  he  had  in  view 
any  future  publications;  but  he  interded  to  have  fa- 
voured the  world  with  a  complete,  edition  of  all  his 
works,  which  would  probably  have  been  augmented 
wi  h  many  new  observations.    In  this  he  was  engaged 
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nhen,  on  the  5th  of  December,  17?1,  after  he  had 
nearly  arrived  at  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  death  put  a 
j5eriod  to  his  long  and  glorious  career  in  the  learned 
world. 

MORIN  (John  Baptist),  physician  and  regius  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Paris,  was  born  at  Villefranche 
in  Beau5olois,  in  1583.  After  commencing  doctor  at 
Avignon,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  lived  with  Claude 
Dormi,  bishop  of  Boulogne,  who  sent  him  to  examine 
the  mines  of  Hungary  ;  and  thereby  gave  occasion  to 
his  Mundus  sublunaris  anatomia,  which  M'as  his  first 
production,  published  in  1619.  He  afterwards  con- 
tracted an  attachment  to  judicial  asti'ology,  which  ren- 
dered him  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  philosophers. 
He  died  in  1656,  before  he  had  firfished  the  favourite 
labour  of  his  life,  his  Jstrolagia  GaUica. 

MORIN  (Lewis),  was  born  at  Mans,  in  1635.  He 
■went  on  foot  to  Paris,  to  study  philosophy,  and  col- 
lected herbs  during  the  whole  journey.  He  afterwards 
studied  physic,  and  lived  in  the  manner  of  an  ancho- 
rite. He  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in 
1062 :  and,  after  several  years  practice,  he  was  ex- 
pectant at  the  Hotel. Dieu.  His  reputation  made  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Guise  choose  him  for  her  first  physician, 
and  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  one  of  its  members. 
He  died  A.  D.  1715,  aged  80.  He  left  a  library, 
valued  at  20,000  crowns,  and  a  herbal,  together  with 
a  cabinet  of  medals.  An  inde.x  to  Hippocrates,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  much  more  copious  and  better 
finished  than  that  of  Pinus,  was  found  among  his  pa- 
pers. 

MORO'CHTHUS,  an  indurated  and  soapy  kind  of 
clay,  c?i\{eA  hy  n%  French  chalk ;  serving  taylors  and 
others  to  mark  with,  and  used  also,  with  the  help  of  a 
hot  iron,  to  take  grease  out  of  silk.  The  ancients 
esteemed  it  as  an  astringent,  prescribing  it  in  the  cho- 
lic,  hajmorrhagies,  and  other  fluxes. 

MGRO'SIS,  (ju-w^cuj-jj-,  from  y^opo;,  Jolly).  See 
Amentia. 

MOROSITA'TES,  (from  morosus,  peevish),  are 
diseases  wherein  the  desires  and  aversions  are  unnatu- 
ral and  depraved,  and  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  please, 
gratify,  or  satisfy.  A  morose  man,  speaking  of  him 
in  a  state  of  disease,  constantly  is  requiring  what  is  not 
really  good  for  him,  or  is  averse  to  that  which  only  ap- 
pears bad,  though  in  reality  it  would  certainly  be  use- 
ful and  beneficial  to  him.  Dr.  Cullen  makes  them 
synonymous  with  djjsorexiiz^  appetites  erroneous  and 
defective.  To  which  he  adds,  that  to  the  class  of  Ve- 
sania  he  had  joined  the  morosiiates  of  Sauvages,  but 
now  he  had  brought  it  under  the  class  Locales,  and  he 
thi  nks  properly,  because  almost  all  the  species  of  dy. 
sorexy  ai-e  affections  of  a  particular  part  rather  than  of 
the  whole  body.  The  nostalgia  alone,  if  it  can  be 
called  a  disease,  cannot  be  esteemed  a  local  disease,  bat 
he  could  not  well  separate  an  uncertain  disease  from  the 
rest  of  the  dysorexies, 

MORPHE'A  ALBA,  (fj,o^<pa.ta,  from  jxopf-i],  formj ; 
a  species  of  cutaneous  leprosy.    See  Alpiius. 

MO'RSUS  DIA'BOLI;  a  ridicul  ous  name  for  the 
fimbriae  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  See  Tuba  Fallopi- 
an a. 
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MORTALITY,  bills  of;  certain  accounts  or  re. 
gisters,  specifying  the  numbers  born,  married,  and  bu- 
ried in  any  parish,  town,  or  district,     in  general  they 
contain  only  these  numbers;  and,  even  when  thus  li- 
mited, are  of  great  use,   by  showing  the  degrees  of 
healthiness  and  prolificiiess,  and  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation, in  the  places  when-,  they  are  kept.    It  is  there- 
fore much  to  be  wished,  that  such  accounts  had  been 
always  correctly  kept  in  every  kingdom,  and  regularly 
published  at  the  end  of  every  year.    We  should  then 
have  had  under  our  inspection  the  comparative  strength 
of  every  kingdom,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  the  number 
of  inhabitants,  and  its  increase  or  decrease  at  different 
periods.    But  such  accounts  are  rendered  more  useful, 
when  they  include  the  ages  of  the  dead,  and  the  dis- 
eases of  which  they  have  died.    In   this  case  they 
convey  some  of  the  most  important  instructions,  by 
furnishing  us  with  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  law 
which  governs  the  waste  of  human  life,  the  values  of 
annuities  dependent  on  the  continuance  of  any  lives,  op 
any  survivorships  between  them,  and  the  favourable- 
ness or  unfavourableness  of  different  situations  to  the 
duration  of  human  life.    There  are  but  few  registers  of 
this  kind  ;  nor  has  this  subject,  though  so  interesting 
to  mankind,  ever  engaged  much  attention  till  lately. 
The  first  bills  containing  the  ages  of  the  dead  were  those 
for  the  town  of  Breslaw  in  Silesia.    It  is  well  known 
what  use  has  been  made  of  these  by  Dr.  Halley,  and, 
after  him,  by  De  Moivre.    A  table  of  the  probabilities 
of  the  duration  of  human  life   at  every  age,  deduced 
from  them  by  Dr.  Halley,  has  been  published  in  tha 
Philosophical  Transactions,  (see  the  Abridgement,  vol. 
iii.  p.  669.)  and  is  the  first  table  of  this  sort  that  has' 
been  ever  published.    Since  the  publication  of  this  ta- 
ble, similar  bills  have  been  established  in  some  towns 
of  this  kingdom ;  and  particularly  in  London,  in  the 
-year  1728,  and  at  Northampton,  in  1735. 

Two  improvements  of  these  registers  have  been  pro- 
posed:  the  first  is,  that  the  sexes  of  all  that  die,  in 
every  period  of  life,  should  be  specified  in  them,  under 
the  denomination  of  boys,  married  men,  widowers^ 
and  bachelors  ;  and  of  girls,  married  women,  widows, 
and  virgins.  The  second  is,  that  they  should  specify 
the  numbers  of  both  sexes  dying  of  every  disease  in 
every  month,  and  at  every  age.  See  the  end  of  the  4th 
essay  in  Dr.  Price's  Treatise  on  Reversionary  Payments. 
Registers  of  mortality,  thus  improved,  when  compared 
with  records  of  the  seasons,  and  with  the  circumstances 
that  discriminate  different  situations,  might  contribute 
greatly  to  the  increase  of  medical  knowledge  ;  and  they 
would  afford  the  necessary  data  for  determining  the 
difference  between  the  duration  of  human  life  among 
males  and  females  ;  for  such  a  difference  there  certainly 
is,  and  that  much  in  favour  of  females. 

MORTAR,  a  chemical  utensil,  very  useful  for  tJie 
division  of  bodies,  parti}-  by  percussion  and  partly  bv 
grinding.  Mortars  have  the  form  of  an  inverted  iieik 
See  PI.  XL  fig.  1.  The  matter  intended  to  be  pounded 
is  to  be  put  into  them,  and  there  it  is  to  be  struck  and 
bruised  by  along  instrument  called  a  pestle.  'J'he  mo- 
tion given  to  the  pestle  ought  to  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  substances  to  be  pounded.  Those  whicb 
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the  v/liole  of  tuis  time,  I  continued  the  use  of  opiiim, 
varying  its  quantity  as  circumstances  required,  but 
never  gave  loss  tlian  three  or  four  grains  iu  twenty- 
four  hours.  When  the  sloughs  were  all  cast  off,  the 
bones  separated,  and  having  then  only  a  clean  sore  to 
dress  and  heal,  I  gradually  left  off  the  medicine." 

Mr.  Pott  afterwards  succeeded  in  the  same  happy  man- 
»er,  though  under  the  very  disagreeable  circumstances 
«f  seventy  years  of  age,  a  broken,  distempered  constitu- 
tion, and  the  disease  making  a  hasty  progress ;  and  in 
many  other  cases,  opium,  under  proper  management 
did  more  than  any,  or  than  all  other  medicines:  for 
by  means  of  it,  he  is  certain  that  some  lives  have  been 
saved,  wiiich,  without  it,  must  have  been  lost. 

Some  cases  of  mortification  require  to  be  ampu- 
tated.  When  this  disease  happens  in  the  extremities, 
and  penetrates  to  the  bones,  destroying  the  whole  sur- 
rounding soft  parts,  amputation  is  often  necessary. 
Yet  amputation  should  not  take  place  until  a  separa- 
tion of  the  mortified  part'from  the  sound  is  perceptible. 
But  as  soon  as  this  separation  has  occurred,  no  time 
should  be  unnecessarily  lost  in  having  recourse  to  the 
operation  ;  for  so  long  as  any  of  the  corrupted  parts 
i^main  iu  contact  with  the  sound,  the  system,  not- 
withstanding the  application  of  antiseptic  and  ferment- 
ing cataplasms,  must  still  be  in  danger  from  the  con- 
stant absorption  of  putrescent  particles.  Instances  of 
deviation  from  this  general  rule,  however,  occur  in 
mortification  arising  in  fractures,  hernia,  <S)  C.  In  the 
mortification  of  the  feet  of  old  persons,  the  arteries 
©ssify,  in  which  cases  we  see  why  amputation,  during 
their  progress,  is  of  so  little  service,  unless  performed 
above  the  ossification.  Yet  we  have  no  way  to  judge 
where  the  ossification  ends,  except  by  the  inference 
we  draw  from  the  gangrene  stopping  at  a  particular 
point. 

MO'RUM,  the  mulberry.  The  tree  that  affords 
tkis  fi  uit  is  a  native  of  Italy  ;  the  Mortis  nigra  ;  foliis 
KGrdalis  scabris.  Linn.  Class,  Monoecia.  Order,  Te- 
trawdria.  Mulberries  abound  with  a  deep  violet-co- 
loured juice,  which,  in  its  general  qualities,  agrees 
with  that  of  the  fruits  called  acido-dulces.  Dr.  Culkn 
says,  it  allays  thirst,  partly  by  refrigerating,  and  partly 
by  exciting  an  excretion  of  mucus  from  the  mouth  and 
fauces:  a  similar  efllct  is  also  produced  in  the  sto- 
mach, where,  by  correcting  putrcscency,  a  powerful 
cause  of  thirst  is  removed.  The  London  College  di- 
rects a  fijrupus  mori,  which  is  an  agreeable  velncle  for 
various  medicines.  The  biirk  of  the  root  of  this  tree 
is  said,  by  Mr.  Andre,  to  be  of  use  in  cases  af  tasnia. 
It  is  an  acrid  bitter,  and  possesses  a  carhartic  power. 
The  dose,  is  half  a  uiachm  of  the  powder,  or  a  drachm 
in  infusion. 

MO'ilUS;  the  mulberry  tree.    See  Morum. 

MO'RUS  NFGllA  ;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
mulberry  tree.    See  Morum. 

MOSCHA'TA  NUX.    See  Nux  moschata. 

MO'SCHUS,  {wo^-xps,  of  mosch,  Arab.),  musk  ;  an 
unctuous  substance,  contained  in  everctory  follicles 
about  the  navel  of  the  Moschufi  muschiferus  of  liin- 
nazus,  whose  strong  and  permanent  smell  is  peculiar  to 
it.    The  musk,  animal  iis  aa  inhabitant  of  the  most  elc. 


rated  region  of  Asia,  particularly  of  the  Alfayan  Alps, 
and  the  mountains  which  divide  Thibet  from  China. 
It  is  gentle  and  timid,  and  its  chace  is  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous. Its  general  form  resembles  the  deer  tribe,  and 
it  is  about  three  feet  in  length.  In  the  male,  behind 
the  navel  and  before  the  prepuce,  there  is  situated  an 
oval  bag,  flat  on  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other, 
about  three  inches  long  and  two  broad,  projecting 
about  an  inch,  and  having  a  small  open  orifice,  beset 
with  short  hairs,  which  is  empty  in  the  young  animal, 
but  in  the  adult  is  filled  with  a  secreted  matter,  known 
by  the  name  of  musk.  When  the  bag  becomes  too 
full,  the  animal  expresses  part  of  its  contents  by  rub- 
bing itself  against  stones  or  trees.  The  musk  ex- 
pressed in  this  manner  is  said  to  "be  the  purest,  but 
none  of  it  probably  reaches  this  country.  The  best 
musk  is  imported  from  Tonquin,  but  there  is  an  infe- 
rior sort  brought  from  Agria  and  Bengal,  and  a  still 
worse  from  Russia. 

The  best  musk  comes  to  us  in  round  thin  bladders ; 
which  are  generally  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg, 
covered  with  short  brown  hairs,  lined  with  a  thin 
brown  membrane,  well  filled,  and  without  any  appear- 
ance of  having  been  opened.  The  musk  itself  is  dry, 
with  a  kind  of  unctuosity,  of  a  dark  reddish  brown,  o* 
rusty  blackish  colour,  in  small  round  grains,  with  very 
few  hard  black  clots,  and  perfectly  free  from  sandy  or 
other  visible  foreign  matter.  If  chewed,  and  rubbed 
with  a  knife  on  paper,  it  looks  smooth,  bright,  yel- 
lowish, and  is  free  from  grittiness.  Laid  on  a  red-hot 
iron,  it  catches  flame,  and  burns  almost  entirely  away, 
leaving  only  an  exceeding  small  quantity  of  light-grey- 
ish ashes.  'Ihe  largest  and  fullest  bag  scarcely  contains 
more  than  two  drachms  of  musk.  ' 

The  taste  of  musk  is  somewhat  bitterish,  and  its 
smell  extremely  powerful  and  peculiar.  Neumann  got 
from  thirty  grains  of  musk  twelve  of  watery  and  four 
of  alcoholic  extract;  andinversely,  ten  of  alcoholic  and 
six  of  watery.  Its  smell  and  taste  were  elevated  ia 
distillation  with  water,  but  not  with  alcohol.  Neither 
the  fixed  nor  volatile  oils  will  dissolve  it. 

Musk,  on  account  of  its  high  price,  is  exposed  to 
many  modes  of  adulteration.  To  increase  its  weight, 
sand,  and  even  particles  of  lead,  are  introdnccd, 
through  very  small  openings,  into  the  bags.  The  real 
musk  is  frequently  abstracted  -  troni  the  bag,  and  its 
place  supplied  with  dry  and  coarsely  powdered  blood, 
or  some  mixture  with  asphaltum.  These  adultera- 
tions are  to  be  detected,  by  discovering  that  the  bag 
has  been  opened.  The  presence  of  blood  is  also 
known,  by  the  fetid  smell  it  emits  when  heated  suffi- 
ciently, and  by  the  formation  of  ammonia  when  rub- 
bed with  potash.  Asphaltum  is  knowu  by  its  shining 
fracture,  and  melting  on  hot  iron,  while  musk  is  con- 
verted into  charcoal.  But  there  arc  even  artificial 
bags,  filled  with  a  composition  containing  some  real 
musk.  These  are  in  general  thicker,  and  covered  with 
longer  hair,  and  want  the  internal  brown  membrane 
which  lines  the  real  mui-k-bag. 

Dr.  Cullen  considers  genuine  musk  to  be  a  medicine 
of  very  great  efficacy,  and  one  for  which,  in  some  cases, 
there  is  hardly  any  substitute.    With  proper  precau- 
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tion  in  the  choice  of  it,  he  maintains',  that  imisk  5s  one 
of  the  most  powerful  antispasmodics  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with.  See  Antispasmodics.  It  relieved  a 
gentleman  affected  wiih  a  spasm  of  the  pharynx, 
which  prevented  deglutition,  and  almost  respiration, 
and  this  when  many  other  remedies  had  failed.  The 
disease,  which  continued  to  recur  at  times  for  some 
years  after,  could  only  be  obviated  or  relieved  by  the 
use  of  this  remedy. 

Some  time  ago  the  mnsk  had  the  reputation  of 
curing  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  Dr.  Johnston  has  given 
«s  two  facts,  that  are  very  much  in  favour  of  its  pow- 
er:  and  Dr.  Cullen  was  informed  of  an  instance,  in 
Scotland,  of  some  large  doses  of  musk  having  proved 
a  cure,  after  symptoms  of  hydrophobia  had  come  on. 
No  more  instances  of  the  same  kind,  however,  have 
occurred.  ^ 

Dr.  Cullen  also  vouches  for  the  superior  powers  of 
musk,  in  several  circumstances  of  the  gout.  The  case 
giiien  by  Sir  John  Pringle,  in  the  Physical  and  Lite- 
rary Essays,  Vol.  II.  are  very  much  in  favour  of  its 
virtues  ;  and,  in  several  instances  of  the  gout  attack- 
ing the  stomach,  Dr.  Cullen  found  it  etiectual  when 
given  in  large  doses.  He  mentions  a  case  of  headach 
and  delirium,  arising  from  the  gout,  being  cured  by  it ; 
and  that,  in  the  same  person,  he  had  repeated  instances 
of  its  power  in  this  way.  The  patient  being  frequent- 
ly atiected  with  the  gout,  was  liable  to  have  it  retro, 
cedent,  and  atlecting  the  stomach,  the  lungs,  and  par- 
ticularly the  head,  in  the  m\nner  above  mentioned ; 
and  in  many  of  these  instances  it  was  very  suddenly 
relieved  by  large  doses  of  musk,  or  by  these,  at  least, 
repeated  after  short  intervals ;  though,  at  length,  the 
great  irregularities  of  this  patient  brought  the  disease 
into  a  state  that  resisted  all  remedies. 

Musk  raises  the  pulse,  without  heating  much;  it  al- 
lays spasms,  and  operates  remarkably  on  the  brain, 
increasing  the  power  of  thought,  sensation,  and  volun- 
tary motion.  It  may  be  employed  in  every  instance 
of  typhous  fever,  especially  when  attended  with  deli- 
rium, or  spasmodic  affection  of  any  particular  organ, 
or  of  the  whole  system,  or  subsultus  tendinum,  &c. 
It  is  also  used  with  the  greatest  benefit  in  exanthema- 
tous  and  phlegmonic  diseases,  accompanied  with  ty- 
phoid fever  ;  and  in  many  spasmodic  affections,  as 
chincough,  epilepsy,  trismus,  &c.  It  is  most  convc- 
iriently  given  in  substance,  in  powder,  in  doses  of 
three  grains  or  upwavds,  repeated  every  one  or  two 
hours.  lis  best  preparation  is  the  tincture.  The  of- 
ficinal preparations  of  musk  are  •.—Tinct.  mosch.  Dubl. 
Mht.  mosch.  Lond. 

MO'SCHUii  MOSCHFFERUS;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  musk  animal.  See  Moschus. 
-  MO'SCHUS  ARTIFICIA'LIS,  artificial  musk,  a 
'  substance  but  lately  introduced  into  practice.  By 
treating  one  part  ot  oil  of  amber  with  four  of  nitrous 
acid,  added  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  and  stirring 
them  together  with  a  glass  rod,  the  oil  is  at  last  con- 
Terted  into  a  yellow  resin,  having  the  smell  of  musk, 
and  known  in  Germany  by  the  name  of  artificial  musk, 
where  it  is  ofteu  used  as  a  substitute  for  that  expensive 
drug. 


MOTHER  OF  THYME.    See  SERPYLtuM. 
MOTHER.WORT.    See  Caudiaca. 
MOTION,  MUSCULAR.  See  Muscular  motioit. 
MOTION,  PERISTALTIC.  See  Pekistaltic  mo- 
tion. 

MOTO'RII  OCULO'RUM,  i.  e.  nervi  moiori,  so 
called  from  their  office  ;  the  third  pair  of  nerves  of  the 
brain.  They  arise  from  the  crura  cerebri,  and  are  dis- 
tributed on  the  muscles  of  the  eye-ball. 

MOUFET  (Thomas),  a  celebiated  English  physi- 
cian, was  born  at  London,  and  practised  medicine  with 
great  reputation.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life  the 
retired  to  the  country,  and  died  about  the  year  1600. 
This  physician  is  known  by  a  work  which  was  beguu 
by  Edward  Wotton,  and  printed  at  London  in  1634, 
folio,  with  the  title  of  Theatrum  Imectorum.  A  trans- 
lation of  it  into  English  was  published  at  London  ia 
1658,  folio.  Martin  Lister  gives  a  very  unfavourable 
opinion  of  this  book;  but  Ray  thinks  otherwise. 

MOULD,    See  FoNTANELLA. 

MOUNTAIN-PARSLEY,  BLACK,    See  Petro 

SELINUM. 

MOUSE-EAR.    See  Pilosella. 

MOUTH,  (Oa-,  Lat),  the  cavity  into  which  the 
food  is  received  for  mastication.  The  parts  which 
constitute  it  are  the  common  integuments,  the  lips, 
the  muscles  of  the  upper  and  under  jaw,  the  pa- 
late, two  alveolar  arches,  the  gums,  the  tongue,  the 
cheeks,  and  salival  glands.  The  bones  of  the  mouth 
are  the  two  superior  maxillary,  two  palatine,  the 
lower  jaw,  and  thirty-two  teeth.  The  arteries  of  the 
external  parts  of  the  mouth  are  branches  of  the  infra- 
orbital, inferior  alveolar,  and  facial  arteries.  The 
veins  empty  themselves  into  the  external  jugulars.  The 
nerves  are  branches  from  the  fifth  and  seventh  pair. 
The  use  of  the  mouth  is  not  only  for  mastication,  but 
also  for  speech,  respiration,  deglutition,  suction,  and- 
taste. 

MO^XA,  (moxa,  Japonese),  a  soft  lanuginous  sub- 
stance, prepared  in  Japan,  from  the  young  leaves  of  a 
species  of  mugwort,  by  beating  them,  when  thoroughly 
dried,  and  rubbing  them  betwixt  the  hands,  till  only 
the  fni9  fibres  are  left.  Moxa  is  celebrated  in  the 
eastern  countries,  for  preventing  and  curing  many  dis- 
orders, by  being  burnt  on  the  skin  ;  a  little  cone  of  it 
is  laid  upon  the  part,  previously  moistened,  and  set  on 
tire  on  the  top,  burns  down  with  a  temperate  and  glow- 
ing heat,  and  produces  a  dark-coloured  spot,  the  uU 
cei  ationof  which  is  promoted  by  applying  a  little  garlic, 
and  the  ulcer  either  healed  up,  when  the  eschar  sepa- 
rates, or  kept  running  for  a  length  of  time,  as  diffe- 
rent circumstances  may  require. 

MUCILA'GO,  also  called  Mucago,  mucilage;  a 
name  given  to  any  viscid  or  glutinous  liquor,  made  by 
dissolving  gummy  substances  in  water;  as  are  the  mu- 
cilages of  gum  Arabic,  or  of  quince-seeds,  which  are 
made  by  dissolving  the  gum,  or  the  soluble  part  on  the 
husk  of  the  seed,  in  water.  The  name  of  Mucilage  is 
also  given  to  that  humour  which  is  separated  from 
glands  about  the  joints,  in  order  to  afford  easy  motion. 
See  Synovia.  Dr.  Fordyce,  in  his  Treatise  on  Diges» 
tion,  says,  "  jwMc?7«^e,  taken  as  the  name  of  a  class. 
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includes  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  solid,  'briifle, 
inliammable,  decompos-able  by  heal:,  capable  of  being 
combined  with  water  iu  their  natural  state ;  capable  of 
being  combined  with  water  by  decoction,  or  Papin's 
digestion,  so  as  to  form  a  fluid."  Various  mucilages 
arc  directed  in  the  pharmacopoeias. 

MUCILAGINOUS  EXTRACTS;  such  extracts 
as  readily  dissolve  in  water,  scarcely  at  all  in  spirits  of 
wine,  and  undergo  spirituous  fermentation. 

MU'COR,  mould,  or  mouldiness  ;  a  term  applied  to 
bodies  which  undergo  a  particular  kind  of  pufrefaction 
which  shews  itself  by  the  vegetation  of  a  certain  while 
clown  or  lanugo,  on  their  surface.  This,  viewed 
through  a  microscope,  appears  like  a  kind  of  meadow, 
out  of  which  arise  herbs  and  flowers,  some  only  in  the 
bud,  others  full-blown,  and  others  decayed;  each 
having  its  root,  stalk,  and  other  parts. 

MUCO'SiE  CrLANDULyE,  mucous  or  muciparous 
glands  ;  those  glands  that  secrete  mucus.  Such  are 
the  glands  of  the  Schneiderian  membrane  of  the  r.osc, 
the  glands  of  the  fauces,  oesophagus,  stomach,  intes- 
tines, bladder,  urethra,  &c. 

MU^CUS,  a  mucilaginous  liquor  secreted  by  certain 
glands,  and  serving  to  lubricate  many  of  the  internal 
cavities  of  the  body.  In  its  natural  state  it  is  gene, 
rally  limpid  and  colourless;  but  from  certain  causes, 
■will  often  assume  a  thick  consistence  and  whitish  colour 
like  pns.  As  it  is  sometimes  of  very  great  importance 
in  medicine  to' distinguish  these  two  fluids  from  each 
other,  this  was  proposed,  some  years  ago,  as  the  sub- 
ject of  a  prize  disputation  by  the  ^Escnlapian  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  prize  was  gained  by  Mr.  Charks 
Darwin,  then  a  student  of  medicine  from  Litchlield, 
but  since  deceased. 

The  conclusons  drawn  from  his  experiments  were, 
1.  Pus  and  mucus  are  both  soluble  in  the  vitriolic  acid, 
though  in  very  different  proportions,  pus  being  by  far 
least  soluble.  2.  The  addition  of  waier  to  either  of 
these  compounds  decomposes  it.  The  mucus  thus  se- 
parated cither  swims  in  the  mixture  or  forms  large 
flocculi  in  it;  whereas  the  pus  falls  to  the  bottom,  and 
forms,  on  agitation,  an  uniform  tubid  mixture.  3.  Pus 
is  ditlusible  through  a  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  though 
mucus  is  not.  The  same  also  occurs  with  water,  or 
with  a  solution  of  sea-salt.  4.  Nitrous  acid  dissolves 
bo!h  pus  and  mucus.  Water  added  to  the  solution  of 
pus  produces  a  precipitate,  and  the  fluid  above  becomes 
clear  and  green,  while  water  and  the  solution  of  mucus 
form  a  tubid  dirty-coloured  fluid.  5.  Alkaline  lixi- 
vium dis-solves,  though  sometimes  with  difficulty, 
Diucus,  and  generally  pus.  6.  Water  precipitate's  pus 
from  such  a  mixture,  but  does  not  mucus.  7.  Wiiere 
alkaline  lixivium  does  not  dissolve  pus,  it  still  distin- 
gui  hes  it  from  mucu'!,  as  it  then  prevents  its  dihusion 
thro  igh  w  itcr.  8.  Coagulable  lyr.iph  is  ni'ither  solu- 
ble in  coiici  n  rati  d  nor  diluted  vitriolic  acid.  "  9.  Wa- 
ter prodi  cos  no  change  oii  a  solution  of  serum  in  al- 
kaline lixivium,  i:nlii  aft>  r  long  standing,  aud  then 
only  a  very  slight  sediment  appears.  10.  Muriatcd 
mercury  coagu'aies  n.ucu!^,  bat  does  not  pus. 

From  the  above  experiments  it  appears,  that  strong 
vitriolic  acid  and  water,  diluted  vitriolic  acid,  and  caus- 


tic alkaline  lixivium  and  water.  M  ill  serre  to  distinguisk 
pus  from  mucus;  that  the  vitriolic  acid  can  separate  it 
from  coagulable  lymph,  and  alkaline  lixivium  from 
serum.  Hence,  when  a  person  has  any  expectorated 
matter,  the  decomposition  of  which  he  wishes  to  asoer. 
tain,  let  him  dissolve  it  in  vitriolic  acid,  and  in  caustic 
alkaline  lixivium  ;  and  let  him  add  pure  water  to  both, 
solutions.  If  there  be  a  fair  precipitation  in  each,  he 
may  be  assured  that  some  pus  is  present.  But  if  there 
be  a  precipitation  in  neither,  it  is  a  certain  test  that  the 
mixture  is  entirely  mucus.  If  the  matter  cannot  be 
to  dissolve  in  alkaline  lixivium  by  time  and  trituration, 
we  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  pus. 

MUCUS,  VEGETABLE.     See  Gum  and  Muci- 

LAOO. 

MUFFLE,  in  chemistry,  a  vessel  much  used  in  some 
melallurgic  operations.  In  figure  it  represents  aa 
oblong  arch  or  vault,  the  hinder  part  of  which  is  closed 
by  a  semicircular  plane,  and  the  lower  part  or  floor  of 
which  is  a  rectangular  plane.  It  is  a  little  oven  that  is 
placed  horizontally  in  assay  and  enamelling  furnaces, 
so  that  its  open  side  corresponds  with  the  door  of  the 
flre-place  of  the  furnace.  Under  this  arched  oven 
small  cupels  or  crucibles  are  placed  ;  and  the  substances 
contained  are  thus  exposed  to  heat  without  cantract  of 
fuel,  smoke,  or  ashes. 

MUG-WORT.    See  Artemisia  vulg-aris. 

MULBERRY.    See  Moiium. 

MULE,  a  mongrel  kind  of  quadruped,  usually  ge- 
nerated  between  an  ass  and  a  mare,  and  sometimes  be- 
tween a  horse  and  a  she-ass;  but  the  signification  of 
the  word  is  commonly  extended  to  every  kind  of  ani- 
mal  produced  by  a  mixture  of  two  different  species. 

MULE,  in  botany,  a  sort  of  vegetable  monster, 
produced  by  putting  the  farina  foecundans  of  one  spe- 
cies of  plant  into  the  pistil  or  utricle  of  another. 
Thus  the  carnation  and  sweet-william,  being  somewhat 
alike  in  their  parts,  particularly  their  liowers,  the  fa- 
rina of  the  one  will  impregnate  the  other,  and  the  seed 
so  enlivened  will  produce  a  plant  diifcring  fiom  either* 

MULLEIN.    See  Vesbascum. 

MULLER,  or  Mullur ;  a  stone,  flat  and  even  a( 
bottom,  but  round  at  top  ;  used  lor  grinding  substance* 
on  a  marble  slab.  Apothecaries  use  mullers  to  prepar* 
some  of  their  testaceous  powders.    See  Fl.  XI  fig.  4. 

MULTFFIDUS  SFIN.'E,  {miiUlfulu^ ;  from  mul. 
iia,  many,  and  Jinilo,  to  di>idc).  the  Transverso-rpi-  ' 
nalis  lumborum,  veterib.  Sacer;  Semi-fpindlis  ivlernuf^ 
sive  transverso-spinaiis  dors/' ;  Semi  sphwlis.,  t:ive  tntriis. 
verso-'-ptnalts  colli,  pars  iiifei?i(t.  O'  Wmslow.  Truns. 
versalii  lumbar  urn,  vitlgo  Sacer ;  Transversalis  ilorsiy 
and  Tranversalis  colli.,  of  Dunglas.  Anafomica!  wri- 
ters seem  to  have  unnLces-anly  niul  ip'ied  itie  muscLi 
of  tha  spine,  and  hence  their  de>cr.()t: us  ar?  confused, 
and  dilticult  to  b?  understood.  Under  the  name  of 
mulLijIdm  spince.,  Albinus  h^s  iherefoiC  verv  properly 
included  those  portions  of  miiscu'ar  llesh,  intermixed 
wi'h  tend'.nou-^  fibres,  which  lie  close  to  the  posterior 
pare  of  tlic  spine,  and  which  Douglas  and  Winslow  have 
described  as  three  d.stinct  mu.'.cUs,  under  the  namts  of 
/ransversales,  or  transverso-spiiia/es,  of  the  loins, 
back,  and  neck.  The  multifidus  spinx  arises  tendinous 
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and  flesliy  from  the  upper  convex  surface  of  the  os 
sacruni,  from  the  posterior  adjoining  part  of  the  ilium, 
from  the  oblique  and  transverse  processes  of  all  the 
lumbar  vertebrae,  irom  the  transverse  processes  of  all  the 
dorsal  vetebrae,  and  from  those  of  the  cervical  veiebras, 
excepting  the  three  lir.st.  From  all  these  origins  the 
fibres  of  the  muscle  run  in  an  oblique  direction,  and 
are  inserted,  by  distinct  tendons,  into  Ihe  spinous  pro- 
cesses  of  all  the  vetebrae  of  the  loins  and  back,  and 
likewise  into  those  of  the  six  inferior  vertebras  of  the 
neck.  When  this  muscle  acts  singly,  it  extends  the 
back  obliquely,  or  moves  it  to  one  side.  When  the 
ditlerent  portions  act,  they  extend  the  vertebra  back- 
wards. 

MlJLTISFLIQUiE,  (from  multus,  many,  and  sUi- 
qua,  a  pod),  in  botany,  such  plants  as  have,  after 
each  t'.ower,  many  distinct,  long,  slender,  and  many 
times  crooked  cases,  or  siliquae,  in  which  their  seed  is 
contained  ;  and  which,  when  they  ripen,  open  of  ti-.em- 
selves,  and  let  the  seeds  drop.  Of  this  kind  are  colum- 
bine, house-leek,  &c.  It  is  the  name  of  the  23rd 
Order  in  the  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method  in  the 
Philosophia  Botanica  ;  and  of  the  26th  in  the  Ordines 
Nciturales,  at  the  end  of  Linna?us's  Geneva  Plantarum. 

MUM,  a  kind  of  malt-liquor  much  drank  in  Ger- 
many, and  chiefly  brought  from  Brunswick,  which  is 
the  place  of  most  note  for  making  it.  The  process  of 
brewing  mum,  as  recorded  in  the  town-house  of  that 
city,  is  as  follows.  Take  sixty-three  gallons  of  water 
that  has  been  boiled  ti!l  one-third  part  is  consumed,  and 
brew  it  with  seven  bushels  of  wheaten  malt,  one 
bushel  of  oatmeal,  and  one  bushel  of  ground  beans. 
When  it  is  tunned,  the  hogshead  must  not  be  filled  too 
full  at  first:  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  work,  put  into  it 
three  pounds  of  the  inner  rind  of  fir,  one  pound  of  the 
tops  of  fir  and  beech,  three  handfuls  of  carduus  bene- 
dictus,  a  handful  or  two  of  the  flowers  of  rosa  solis ;  add 
btirnet,  betony,  marjoram,  avens,  pennyroyal,  and 
wild  thyme,  of  each  a  handful  and  a  half ;  of  elder 
flowers,  two  handfuls  or  more:  seeds  of  cardamom 
bruised,  thirty  ounces  ;  barberries  bruised,  one  ounce ; 
when  the  liquor  has  worked  awhile,  put  the  herbs  and 
seeds  into  the  vessel ;  and,  after  they  are  added,  let  it 
work  over  as  little  as  possible  ;  then  fill  it  up:  lastly, 
when  it  is  stopped,  put  into  the  hogshead  ten  new-laid 
eggs  unbroken  ;  stop  it  up  close,  and  use  it  at  two 
years  end.  The  English  bri'wers,  insread  of  the  inner 
rind  of  fir,  use  cardamom,  ginger,  and  sassafras;  and 
also  add  elicampane,  madder,  and  red  saunders. 

MU'MIA,  mummy;  a  binly  embalmed  or  dried,  in 
the  manner  used  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  same 
name  was  also  given  to  the  composition  with  which  the 
body  was  embalmed.  To  the  disgrace  of  medicii^e, 
mummy  was  once  an  article  of  the  materia  medica. 
For  this  purpose,  there  were  two  different  substances 
kept  under  the  name  of  mummy,  though  both,  in  some 
degree,  of  the  same  origin.  Tlie  one  was  the  dried  and 
preserved  flesh  of  human  bodies,  embalmed  with  myrrh 
and  spices ;  the  other  the  liquor  running  from  such 
mummies,  when  newly  prepared,  or  when  affected  by 
great  heat  or  damps.    The  latter  was  sometimes  in  a 


liqnid,  soraetimes  of  a  solid  form,  either  preserved  in 
vials,  or  suffered  to  dry  and  harden  in  the  air.  I'he 
first  kind  of  mummy  was  brought  in  large  ])ieces,  of  a 
lax  and  friable  textur:-,  ligiit  a  ul  spr.ngy,  of  a  blackish 
brown  colour,  and  oiten  damp  and  clammy  on  ihe  sur- 
face. It  had,  as  might  bf,  exp?c:ed,  a  s  r  jii-  disagree- 
able smell.  The  second  kind  of  nuimniy,  or  chat  in  its 
liq  lid  s'ate,  was  a  thick,  opaque,  and  viscous  rluid,  of 
a  blackish  colour,  but  not  so  disagreeable  m  smell.  In- 
its  indurated  state,  it  is  a  dry  solid  substance,  of  a  fine 
shining  black  colour,  and  close  texture,  easily  broken, 
and  of  a  good  smell  ;  very  inflammable,  and  yielding 
a  scent  of  myrrh  and  aromatic  ingredients  while  burn, 
ing.  This  was  very  scares  and  dear,  while  the  other 
was  cheap,  and,  lor  that  reason,  most  in  use. 

ML'MFS;  an  inilammatory  aitection  of  the  parotid 
gland.    See  Cynanche. 

MU'NGOS  RADIX,  or  Hadix  serpentum,  a  bitter 
root,  the  produce  of  the  plant  Ophiorrhiui  mungos. 
Linn.  This  root  is  much  esteemed  in  Java,  Sumatra, 
&c.  as  preventing  the  elfects  which  usually  follow  the 
bite  of  the  ntija,  a  venomous  serpent,  with  which  view 
it  is  eaten  by  them.  It  is  also  sometimes  exhibited 
medicinally  in  the  cure  of  intestinal  worms. 

MU''ilIAS  ;  a  muriate,  or  salt  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  muriatic  acid  with  a  ceriain  base,  as  muriate  of 
ammonia,  &c     See  Muriates, 

MUailAS  AMMO'NIiE.  See  Ammonia  muriata 
and  Sal  ammoniac. 

MU^UIAS  BARY'TyE,  or  Terra ponderom  salUa; 
the  muriate  of  bar^tes,  or  heavy-earth,  a  very  acrid  and 
poisonous  preparation.  In  small  doses  it  proves 
sudorific,  diuretic,  deobstruent,  and  alterative ;  in  an 
over-dose,  emetic,  and  violently  purgative.  The  late 
Dr.  Crawford  thought  it  very  serviceable  in  all  diseases 
connected  with  scrophula  ;  and  he  also  made  trial  of  it 
in  cancer.  See  Cancer.  The  Germans  have  employed 
it  with  great  success  in  some  diseases  of  the  skin  and 
obstinate  ulcers.  The  dose  of  the  saturated  solution 
in  distilled  water,  is  from  five  to  fifteen  drops  for  chil- 
dren, and  from  fifteen  to  iw&wi^  for  adults. 

ML'^RIAS  CALCiS,  muriate  of  lime;  called  also 
Calx  salita,  and  Sal  ummoniacns  Jixiis.  This  prepara- 
tion is  exhibited  with  the  same  views  as  tiie  muriate  of 
barytes.  It  possTesses  deobitriient,  diuretic,  and  ca- 
thartic virtues,  and  Has  much  used  by  Fourcrov  in  the 
scrophula,  and  scrophulous  diseases.  Six,  twelve,  and 
twenty  grains  arc  given  to  children  three  times  a  day, 
and  a  drachm  to  adults. 

MU  xil  AS  FER.RI,  Ferrum  salitum  or  Oleum  marfis 
per  deliquium,  muriate  of  iron;  a  preparation  iu  which 
that  metal  is  dissolved  in  the  muriatic  acid. 

Tinctura  muriatis  ferri.  Edin. 

Take  of  the  black  oxid  of  iron  in  powder,  three  ounces ; 
Muriatic  acid  about  ten  ounces,  or  as  much  as 
maj  be  sufficient  to  di  sohe  the  powder. 
Digest  by  gentle  heat,  and  af(er  tiic  powder  is  dis- 
solved, add  as  much  alcohol  as  will  make  the  whole 
quantity  of  liquor  aaiouut  to  two  pounds  and  a  haif» 
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Tindura  fern  muriati.    Lond.  Diibl. 

Tslte  of  the  rust  of  iron,  (h*on-wire,  Dubt.)  half  a 
pound  ; 
IMuriatic  acid,  three  pounds : 
Rectified  spirit  of  wine,  three  pints. 
Pour  the  acid  on  the  rust  of  iron  in  a  glass  vess(*I ;  and 
shake  the  lYiixtuie  now  and  then  for  three  days.  Set 
it  by,  that  the  feces  may  subside  ;  then  pour  off  the 
li  quor  ;  evaporate  this  to  one  pint,  and,  when  cold, 
add  to  it  the  spirit  of  wine. 

In  making  this  preparation,  each  of  the  colleges  uses 
iron  in  a  different  state.  There  is  no  difference,  how- 
ever, between  the  solutions  of  iron  and  of  its  black 
oxid ;  because  the  iron  is  converted  into  the  stale  of 
black  oxid,  by  the  decomposition  of  the  water,  before 
it  is  dissolved;  and  accordingly,  when  iron  is  dissolved 
in  muriatic  acid,  there  is  a  disengagement  of  hydrogen 
gas  ;  whereas  the  black  oxid  is  dissolved  without  any  ef- 
fervescence. But  muriatic  acid  is  capable  of  combining 
either  with  the  black  or  red  oxids  ol  iron,  and  forms 
with  each,  salts,  that  have  distinctive  properties. 

Dr.  A.  Duncan  says,  the  red  muriate  of  iron  is  not 
crysfallizaLle ;  has  a  dark  orange  colour ;  is  deliques- 
cent; forms  a  brown  red  solution,  liaving  a  very  as- 
tringent taste ;  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  green 
muriate  is  crystallizable;  has  little  colour;  is  very  so- 
luble in  water,  forming  a  pale  green  solution ;  and  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  But  the  aqueous  solution  of 
green  muriate  attracts  oxygen  so  rapidly  from  the  at- 
mosphere, that  unless  the  access  of  the  air  be  totally 
excluded,  it  is  always  partially  converted  info  red  mu- 
riate. The  solutions  of  iron  and  of  its  black  oxid,  are 
accordingly  found  always  to  contain  a  greater  or  less 
proportion  of  red  muriate,  and  are  therefore  not  uni- 
form or  constant  in  their  properties.  Besides,  as  it  is 
only  the  red  muriate  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  it 
seems  better,  with  the  London  college,  to  use  the  red 
carbonate  of  iron,  by  which  means  we  obtain  an  un- 
mixed and  permanent  solution  of  the  red  muriate. 
Muriate  of  iron  is  also  formed,  when  we  dissolve  the 
sulphuret  of  iron  in  muriatic  acid  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  It  is  also  the 
residuum  which  remains  in  the  retort  after  the  sublima- 
tion of  muriate  of  ammonia  and  iron. 

This  preparation  of  iron  is  styptic  and  tonic,"  and  may 
be  given  in  chlorosis,  intermittents,  rachitis,  &c.  in  the 
quantity  of  ten  to  twenty  drops  twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

MUTJAS  FERRI  AMMONIAC A'LIS.  See  Fi;ii. 

BUM  AMMONIACALE. 

MU'RIAS  HYDRARGYRI,  muriate  of  quicksilver. 
There  are  two  simple  muriates  of  mercury,  namely, 
Calomel,  and  the  Hydrargyrus  muriatus  mitis.  See 
those  3(rticl  GS« 

MU'RIAS  HYDRARGYRI  AMMONIACALIS. 
See  Calx  hydrargyri  alba. 

MU'RIAS  llYDilARGYRI  OXYGENA'TUS. 
See  IIydrargyrus  muutatus. 

MU'RIAS  HYPEROXYGENA'TUS  POTASSiE; 
the  oxygenated  muriate  of  potash ;  a  remedy  which 
lias  lately  been  extolled  in  the  cure  of  the  venereal  dis- 


iBftSe, 'and  with  some  appearance  of  reason.  It  is  exhi- 
bited in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to  forty  grains  ir  the 
course  of  a  day.  It  tncrcases  the  aciion  of  the  heart 
and  arteries,  oxygenates  the  blood,  and  proves  of  great 
service  in  scorbutus,  asthenia,  cachexia,  &c.  SecMu-. 
ujas  potass.?';. 

MCJ'RIAS  POTASS.E,  called  by  the  different  names 
of  Alkali  vegetubile  salitum,  Sal  digesiivus,  and  Sal 
febrijugus  Syivii;  muria  e  of  potash.  This  salt  is  exhi- 
bited with  the  same  in  ention  as  the  muriate  of  soda, 
and  was  formerly  in  high  estimation  in  the  cure  of  in- 
termittents, &c.  Mr.  Accum  gives  the  following  direc. 
tions  for  the  preparation  of  oxigenated  muriate  of  pot. 
ask. — "To  prepare  this  salt,  the  usual  materials  for 
preparing  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  gas,  are  put  into  a 
retort  connected  with  Pepy's  or  Burkitt's  apparatus. 
A  solution  of  potash  is  put  into  the  receivers,  leaving 
the  first  empi-y,  and  thus  saturating  the  potash  by  pass- 
ing  a  current  of  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  gas  through 
it.  When  the  saturation  is  nearly  complete  the  oxige- 
nated muriate  of  potash  separates  in  crystals. 

When  three  parts  of  oxigenated  muriate  of  potash, 
and  one  of  sulphur  are  triturated  in  a  mortar,  the  mix- 
ture detonates  violently,  the  same  effect  is  produced 
when  the  mixture  is  struck  with  a  hammer  on  an  anvil. 
Phosphorus  detonates  with  oxigenated  muriate  of  pot- 
ash with  a  prodigious  force.  Similar  effects  are  pro- 
duced  with  other  inflammable  substances,  or  with  me- 
tallic bodies.  Some  of  them  may  be  inflamed  by  tho 
afiusion  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid. 

"  It  is  singular  that  the  oxigenated  muriatic  acid  gas 
does  not  combine  directly  with  the  alkali,  but  suffers  a 
partial  decomposition:  one  part  of  it  becomes  actually 
converted  into  muriatic  acid,  and  consequently  forms 
muriate  of  potash  ;  the  other  part  receives  the  oxigea 
with  which  the  former  partid,  and  combines  with  ano- 
ther portion  of  potasii,  forming  a  salt  in  which  the  acid 
exists,  with  a  larger  proportion  of  oxigen  than  in  its 
usual  slate  of  oxigenated  acid.  This  salt,  therefore,  is, 
properly  speaking,  not  an  oxigenated  muriate,  but  a 
hyper-oxigenated  muriate  of  potanh.  These  singular 
combinations  seem  to  be  owing,  to  the  stronger  attrac- 
tion  of  the  alkali  to  muriatic,  than  to  oxigenated  mu- 
riatic acid,  assisted  by  the  attraction  which  the  latter 
has  for  a  still  larger  portion  of  oxigen. 

MU'RIAS  SODii^,  called  also  Alkali  minerale  sali- 
tum,  Sal  commune,  Sal  mlinaris,  Sal  gemmce,  Sal 
murinus,  Natron muriatum,  Soda  muriatu.,  &c.  muriate 
of  soda,  or  common  sea-salt.  This  is  extracted  from 
the  w  aters  of  the  ocean,  and  is  used  in  great  quan- 
tities for  preserving  provisions,  &c.  It  is  a  perfect 
neutral  salt,  composed  of  muriatic  acid,  saturated  with 
mineral  alkali,  and  hence,  its  new  chemical  name  of  Mu. 
riate  of  soda.  See  Muriates  and  Soda.  It  has  a  saline 
but  agreeable  flavour.  It  requires  about  lour  times  its 
weight  of  cold  water  to  be  dissolved,  and  nearly  th« 
same  quantity  of  boiling  water,  according  to  Macqucr. 
But  according  to  Kirwau,  it  only  requires  2.3  its  weight 
of  water  to  be  dissolved  in  the  temperature  of  sixty 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  This  salt  always  contains  some 
part  formed  with  a  calcareous  base ;  and,  in  order  to 
have  it  pure,  it  must  be  dissolved  in  distilled  water : 
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tVicn  a  solution  of  mineral  alkali  is  to  be  poured  in 
till  no  white  precipitation  appears;  then,  by  filtrar» 
ing  and  evaporating  the  solution,  a  pure  common  salt 
is  produced.  Its  figure  is  perfectly  cubic,  and  those 
hollow  pyramids,  or  tremies  as  the  French  call  them, 
as  well  as  the  parallelopipeds  formed  sometimes  in  its 
crystallization,  consist  all  of  a  quantify  of  small  cubes 
disposed  in  those  forms.  Its  decrepitation  on  the  fire, 
which  has  been  reckoned  by  some  a  characteristic 
of  fills  salt,  although  the  vitriolated  tartar,  nitrous  lead, 
and  other  salts,  have  the  same  property,  is  owing 
chiefly  to  the  water,  and  perhaps  also  to  the  air  of  its 
crysfallization. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  2.120  according  to  Kirwan, 
The  acid  of  tartar  precipitates  nothing  from  it.  One 
hundred  parts  of  common  salt  contain  thirty-three  of 
real  acid,  fifty  of  mineral  alkali,  and  seventeen  of 
water.  It  is  commonly  found  in  salt  water  and  salt 
springs,  in  the  proportion  of  even  thirty-six  per  cent. 
It  is  found  also  in  coals,  and  in  beds  of  gypsum.  This 
salt  is  unalterable  by  fire,  though  it  fuses,  and  becomes 
xnoreopake:  nevertheless  a  violent  fire,  with  the  free 
access  of  air,  causes  it  to  evaporate  in  white  flowers, 
which  stick  to  the  neighbouring  bodies.  It  is  only 
decomposed,  as  Macquer  affirms,  by  the  vitriolic  and 
nitrous  acids;  and  also  by  the  boracic  or  sedative  salt. 
But  although  nitre  is  decomposed  very  easily  by  ar- 
senic, this  neutral  marine  salt  is  nowise  decomposed  by 
the  same.  According  to  Mongez,  the  fixed  vegetable 
alkali,  when  caustic,  decomposes  also  this  marine  salt. 

Sea-salt  preserves  almost  all  sorts  of  animal  food 
much  better  for  use  than  any  other  salt,  as  it  keeps 
them  without  destroying  their  taste  and  qualities; 
but  when  applied  in  too  small  a  quantity,  it  then  for- 
M'ards  their  corruption.  As  a  medicine  common  salt 
possesses  antiseptic,  diuretic,  and  resolvent  qualities, 
and  is  frequently  employed  in  form  of  clyster,  fomen- 
tation, lotion,  pediluvium,  and  bath,  in  obstipation, 
against  worms,  scrophulous  tumors,  herpetic  .eruptions, 
and  many  other  affections. 

MU'RIAS  STI'BII  HYPEROXYGENA'TUS.  See 
Antimonium  muriatum. 

MURIATES  ;  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  the  mu- 
riatic acid  with  difterent  bases.  Thus  we  have  the 
muriate  of  ammonia,  muriate  of  copper,  &c.  These 
salts  yield  white  vapours  (muriatic  acid  gas)  by  the 
affusion  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  yellowish-green  vapours 
(oxj'genated  muriatic  acid  gas),  by  nitric  acid  ;  both  at- 
tended with  considerable  effervescence.  They  are  de- 
•omposed  by  solution  of  silver,  and  are  volatile  at  high 
temperatures  without  decomposition.  Mr.  Accum  has 
described  the  following  methods  of  obtaining  muriates. 

Muriate  of  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  barytes,  strontia, 
lime,  magnesia,  &c.  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
carbonates  of  these  substances  in  muriatic  acid,  to  per- 
ft'ct  saturation,  evaporating  the  solution,  and  sutiering 
it  to  crystallize.  Muriate  of  iron  may  be  produced  by 
dissolving  iron  filings  in  muriatic  acid  to  saturation, 
evaporating  the  solution,  and  crystallizing  it.  Muriate 
of  tin,  zinc,  arsenic,  and  nickel,  may  be  obtained  in  a 
similar  manner.  Muriate  of  lead  is  best  prepared  by 
putu  ing  muriatic  acid  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  : 
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the  muriate  of  lead  precipitating  instantly.  Muriate  of 
gold  is  obtained  by  dissolving  gold  in  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  Muriate  of  silver  is  formed  by  poui  ing  muriatic 
acid  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Muriate  of 
copper  is  produced,  according  to  Chcncvix,  by  mixins 
54.3  parts  of  black  oxid  of  copper,  and  50  parts  of 
copper  obtained  by  precipitating  that  metal,  from  its 
solution,  by  a  plate  of  iron,  and  putting  this  mixture 
with  muriatic  acid  into  a  well  stojjped  phial ;  the  so- 
lution  will  then  contain  muriate  of  copper.  Muriate 
of  mercury  has  been  noticed  already.  Muriate  of  bis- 
muth is  obtained  by  dissolving  this  metal  in  nitro-mu- 
riatic  acid.  Muriate  of  antimony  is  formed  in  a  similar 
manner. 

MURIATIC  ACID.  See  Acidum  muri.\ticcm. 
This  acid  exists  in  the  gaseous  state,  and  forms  muriatic 
acid  gas.  The  basis  of  this  acid  is  unknown,  though 
some  attempts  to  decompose  it  have  recently  been  sup- 
posed successful. 

Liquid  muriatic  acid,  i.  c.  wafer  impregnated  with 
muriatic  acid  gas,  is  a  colourless,  very  odorous,  and 
pungent  fluid.  It  emits  copious  white  fumes  in  con- 
tact  with  moist  atmospheric  air  :  these  fumes  are  mu- 
riatic acid  gas  that  escapes  from  it,  and  condenses  again 
by  combining  with  the  humidity  of  the  air.  If  a  wide- 
mouthed  bottle,  containing  strong  muriatic  acid,  be 
opened,  and  the  hand  brought  near  to  its  orifice,  a  sen- 
sible warmth  is  perceived,  which  arises  from  the  com- 
bination of  the  acid  gas  with  the  water  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Muriatic  acid  is  unalterable  by  any  known 
combustible  body.  It  disengages  the  carbonic,  phos- 
phoric, and  sulphureous  acids  from  all  their  combina- 
tions, but  it  is  constantly  expelled  by  the  action  of  the 
sulphuric  acid. 

'J'he  muriatic  acid  is  best  obtained  by  decomposing 
muriate  of  soda  or  common  salt,  by  means  of  sulphuric 
acid,  in  the  following  manner: 

"Put  into  a  tubulated  retort,  lodged  in  a  sand-heat, 
or  supported  over  a  lamp,  and  connected  with  Pepys's 
distillatory  vessel,  or  Woulf's  bottles,  every  one  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water,  three  parts 
of  muriate  of  soda.  Pour  on  it  one  of  sulphuric  acid 
very  gradually,  or  rather  let  it  be  suffered  to  drop  into 
the  retort,  by  means  of  afunnel  fastened  to  its  tubulure, 
and  whose  inner  opening  may  at  pleasure  be  closed, 
wholly,  or  in  part,  by  means  of  a  ground-glass  rod. 
Muriatic' acid  gas  will  be  plentifully  disengaged,  which 
passes  through  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  becomes  ab- 
sorbed by  the  wafer.  When  the  water  in  the  first  bottle 
is  fully  saturated,  it  absorbs  no  more  and  becomes  cold, 
but  the  gas  continues  to  pass  into  the  next  bottles,  and 
heats  the  water  they  contain.  The  wafer,  thus  impreg- 
nated with  muriatic  acid  gas,  is  called  muriatic  acid.''' 

Mr.  Accum  says,  if  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  an 
equal  weight  of  water,  be  made  use  of  in  this  process, 
the  apparatus  of  Pepys  or  Woulf  may  be  dispciistd 
with,  and  a  common  receiver  may  be  used  with  safely. 
The  salts  formed  by  the  combination  of  muriatic  acid, 
with  different  bases,  are  called  Muriates.  See  that 
article. 

MURIATIC  ACID,  OXYGENATED.  See  Osy. 

GENATED  MURIATIC  ACID. 
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MVS  A  SAPIE'NTUM  ;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
tanana-trce.    See  Banana. 

MU'SA  PARADISTACA,  the  plantain  ;  a  tree  that 
grows  spontaneously  in  many  parts  of  India,  and  has 
been  immemorially  cultivated  in  every  part  of  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America  It  is  an  herbaceous  tree, 
grov/ing  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  The 
fruit  is  nearly  of  the  size  and  shape  of  an  ordinary 
cucumber,  aud  when  ripe,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  of 
a  mealy  substance,  a  little  clammy,  sweetish  to  the 
taste,  and  dissolving  in  the  mouth.  The  whole  spike 
of  fruit  often  weighs  forty  or  fifty  pounds.  AVhen  the 
plantains  are  brought  to  table  by  way  of  dessert,  they 
are  either  raw,  fried,  or  roasted  ;  but  if  intended  for 
bread,  they  are  cut  before  they  are  ripe,  and  are  then 
either  roasted  or  boiled.  The  trees  being  tall  and 
slender,  the  Indians  cut  them  down  to  get  at  the  fruit  j 
and  in  doing  this  they  sufier  no  loss,  for  the  stems  are 
only  one  year's  growth,  and  would  die  if  not  cut ; 
but  the  roots  continue,  and  new  stems  soon  spring  up, 
which,  in  a  year,  produce  ripe  fruit  also.  From  the 
ripe  plaintains  they  make  a  liquor  called  mislaxo.  When 
they  make  this,  they  roast  the  fruit  fn  their  husks,  and 
after  totally  beating  them  to  a  mash,  they  pour  water 
upon  them,  and  as  the  liquor  is  wanted  it  is  drawn  off. 
But  the  nature  of  this  fruit  is  such,  that  they  will  not 
keep  long  without  running  into  a  state  of  putrefaction; 
and  therefore,  in  order  to  reap  the  advantage  of  them 
at  all  times,  they  make  cakes  of  the  pulp,  and  dry  them 
over  a  slow  fire,  and  as  they  stand  in  need  of  mislaw, 
they  mash  the  cakes  in  water,  and  these  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  fresh  fruit.  These  cakes  are  exceedingly 
convenient  for  making  this  liquor  in  their  journies,  and 
they  never  fail  to  carry  them  for  that  purpose.  The 
leaves  of  the  tree  being  large  and  spacious,  serve  the 
Indians  for  table-cloths,  napkins,  and  other  similar 
.  purposes. 

<  M  Q'SCT,  mosses ;  one  of  the  seven  families  or  classes 
into  which  all  vegetables  are  divided  by  Linnxus  in  the 
Philosophia  Botanica.  The  ancients  took  the  moss  of 
trees  to  be  the  effect  of  a  disorder  or  discomposure  of 
the  texture  of  the  bark  ;  or  at  most  a  kind  of  little  fila- 
ments arising  from  the  bark :  but  the  moderns  find, 
by  several  observations,  that  mosses  are  all  real  dis- 
tinct plants,  whose  seed,  being  extremely  small,  is  in- 
closed in  little,  capsula!,  which,  bursting  of  themselves, 
the  seed  is  carried  off  by  the  winds  ;  till,  falling  into 
the  inequalities  of  the  bark  of  trees,  it  is  there  stop- 
ped, takes  root,  and  feeds  at  the  expence  of  the  tree, 
as  mouldiness  does^on  bread,  &c. 

MUSCLES,  (Mi6'Ci/^«,  Lat.).  The  parts  that  ana- 
tomists usually  include  under  this  name,  consist  of  dis- 
tinct portions  of  fiesh,  susceptible  of  contraction  and 
relaxation  ;  the  contractions  of  which,  in  a  natural  and 
iiealthy  state,  are  subject  to  the  will,  and  for  this  rea- 
son they  are  called  voluntary  muscle^s.  Besides  these, 
there  are  other  parts  of  the  body  that  owe  their  power 
of  contraction  to  their  muscular  fibres  :  thus  the  heart 
is  a  muscular  body,  forming  what  is  called  a  hollow 
muscle  ;  and  the  urinary  bladder,  stomach,  intestines, 
&c.  are  enabled  to  act  upon  their  contents,  merely  be- 
cause they  are  provided  with  muscular  fibres.  These  are 


called  involuntary  muscles,  because  their  motions  are 
not  dependent  on  the  will.  The  muscles  of  respiration, 
being  in  some  measure  influenced  by  the  will,  ar  -  said 
to  have  a  mixed  motion.  The  names  by  w  hich  the  vo- 
luntary muscles  are  distinguished,  are  tounded  on  their 
size,  figure,  situation,  use,  or  the  arrangement  of  their 
fibres,  or  their  origin  and  insertion  :  but  besides  these 
particular  distinctions,  there  are  certain  general  ones 
that  require  to  be  noticed.  Thus,  if  the  fibres  of  a 
muscle  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  in  a  straight 
direction,  they  form  what  anatomists  term  a  rectilinear 
muscle ;  if  the  fibres  cross  and  intersect  each  other, 
they  constitute  a  compound  muscle ;  when  the  fibres 
are  disposed  in  the  manner  of  rays,  a  radiated  muscle; 
and  when  they  are  placed  obliquely  M'ith  respect  to  the 
tendon,  like  the  plume  of  a  pen,  ?k.  penniform  muscle. 
Muscles  that  act  in  opposition  to  each  other  are  called 
antagonists ;  thus  every  extensor  has  a  flexor  for  its 
antagonist,  and  vice  versa.  Muscles  that  concur  in 
the  same  action  are  termed  coiigeneres.  The  muscles 
being  attached  to  the  bones,  the  latter  may  be  consi- 
dered as  levers,  that  are  moved  in  different  directions 
by  the  contraction  of  those  organs.  That  end  of  the  mus- 
cle which  adheres  to  the  most  fixed  part  is  usually  called 
the  origin;  and  that  which  adheres  to  the  more  movea- 
ble part  the  insertion  of  the  muscle.  In  almost  every 
muscle  two  kinds  of  fibres  are  distinguished ;  the  one 
soft,  of  a  red  colour,  sensible,  and  irritable,  called  Jleshy 
fibres  (see  Muscular  fibres);  the  other  of  a  firmer  tex- 
ture, of  a  white  glistening  colour,  insensible,  without 
irritability  or  the  power  of  contracting,  and  named  ten- 
dinous fibres.  They  are  occasionally  intermixed,  but 
the  fleshy  fibres  generally  prevail  in  the  belly,  or  mid- 
dle part,  of  the  muscle,  and  the  tendinous  ones  in  the 
extremities.  If  these  tendinous  fibres  are  formed  into 
a  round  slender  cord,  they  form  what  is  called  the  ten- 
don of  the  muscle ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are 
spread  into  a  broad  flat  surface,  it  is  termed  an  apo- 
neurosis. 

Each  muscle  is  surrounded  by  a  very  thin  and 
delicate  covering  of  cellular  membrane,  which  in- 
closes it  as  it  were  like  a  sheath,  and  dipping  down 
into  its  substance,  surrounds  the  most  minute  fibres  we 
are  able  to  trace,  connecting  them  to  each  other,  lubri* 
eating  them  by  means  of  the  fat  which  its  cells  contain 
in  more  or  less  quantity  in  ditferent  subjects,  and  serv- 
ing as  a  support  to  the  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and 
nerves,  which  are  so  plentifully  distributed  through  the 
muscles.  This  cellular  membrane,  which  in  no  respect 
differs  from  that  found  investing  and  connecting  the 
other  parts  of  the  body,  has  been  sometimes  mistaken 
for  a  membrane  peculiar  to  the  muscles;  and  hence 
we  often  find  writers  giving  it  the  name  of  membrana 
propria  musculosa.  The  muscles  owe  the  red  colour 
which  so  particularly  distinguishes  their  belly  part,  to 
an  infinite  number  of  arteries,  which  arc  every  where 
dispersed  through  the  whole  of  their  reticular  sub- 
stance; for  their  fibres,  after  having  been  macerated 
in  water,  are  (like  all  other  parts  of  the  body  divested 
of  their  blood),  found  to  be  of  a  white  colour.  These 
arteries  usually  enter  the  muscles  by  several  considera- 
ble branches,  and  ramify  so  minutely  thr,ough  their 
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wibstatice,  that  we  are  unable,  even  with  the  best  mi- 
croscopes,  to  trace  their  ultimate  branches.  Ruysch 
fancied  that  the  muscular  fibre  was  hollow,  and  a  pro- 
ducfion  of  a  capillary  artery  ;  but  this  was  merely  con- 
jectural. The  veins,  for  the  most  part,  accompany 
the  arteries,  but  are  found  to  be  larger  and  more  nu- 
merous.  The  lymphatics,  likewise,  are  numerous,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  great  proportion  of  reti- 
cular substance,  which  is  every  Avhere  found  investigat- 
ing  the  muscular  fibres.  The  nerves  are  distributed  in 
such  abundance  to  every  muscle,  that  the  muscles  of 
the  thumb  alone,  are  supplied  with  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  nervous  influence  than  the  largest  viscera,  as  the 
liver  for  instance.  They  enter  the  generality  of  mus- 
cles by  several  trunks,  the  branches  of  which,  like  those 
of  the  blood-vessels,  are  so  minutely  dispersed  through 
the  cellular  substance,  that  their  number  and  minute- 
ness  soon  elude  the  eye  and  the  knife  of  the  anatomist. 
This  has  given  rise  to  a  conjecture,  as  groundless  as  all 


the  other  conjectures  on  this  subject,  that  the  muscular 
fibre  is  ultimately  nervous. 

An  enumeration  and  concise  description  of  the  mus- 
cles of  the  human  body  is  of  too  apparent  ulility  to 
be  omitted  in  this  place.  We  have  therefore  thrown 
this  part  of  the  subject  into  the  form  of  a  table  ;  in 
which  the  name,  origin,  insertion,  and  principal  use  of 
each,  Avill  be  found  described  in  a  few  words.  It  is 
however  to  be  understood,  that  this  does  not  include  all 
the  muscles  of  the  body ;  since  those  belonging  to  the 
eyes,  internal  ear,  intestinum  rectum,  &c.  are  too  pecu- 
liarly circumstanced  for  such  an  arrangement,  and  wilt 
of  necessity  be  mentioned  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 
We  must  also  remark,  that  though  almost  all  the 
muscles  are  xwimirs^  mention  is  here  made  only  of  the 
muscles  of  one  side,  and  farther,  that  those  marked 
Avith  an  asterisk  have  certain  peculiarities  which  are 
explained  under  their  proper  heads. 


A  TABLE  OP  THE  MUSCLES. 


Muscles  situated  under  the  Integuments  of  the  Cranium. 


Name. 
1.  Occipito  frontalis. 


2.  Corrugator  supercilii. 


1.  Orbicularis  palpebra' 
rum. 

2.  Levator  palpebrce  su- 
perioris. 

1.  Attolens  auriculam. 

2.  Anterior  auriculw. 

3.  Retrakenies  auricu- 
lw.'^ 


1.  Trasicns. 


1.  Anti-trugicus. 

S.  Transversus  auricu- 
IcE. 


Origin, 

From  the  transverse  ridge  of  the 
OS  occipitis. 


From  above  the  joining  of  the 
OS  frontis,  os  nasi,  and  os  max- 
illare. 


hisertion. 
Into  the  skin  of  the  eye- 
brows. 


Into  the  inner  part  of 
the  occipito-frontalis. 


Use. 

To  pull  the  skin  of  the 
head  backwards,  and  to 
raise  the  eye-brows  and 
skin  of  the  forehead. 

To  draw  the  eye-brow>5 
towards  each  other,  and 
to  wrinkle  the  fore- 
head. 


Muscles  of  the  Ejje-lids. 
From  around  the  edge  of  the    Into  the  nasal  process  of   To  shut  the  eye. 

orbit.  the  os  maxillare. 

From  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,    Into  the  cartilage  of  the    To  open  the  eve, 

near  the  optic  foramen.  upper  eye-lid. 


Muscles  of  the  external  Ear. 
From  the  tendon  of  the  occipito    Into  the  upper  part  of 

frontalis  near  the  os  temporis. 
From  near  the  back  part  of  the 

zygoma. 

From  the  outer  and  back  part 
of  the  root  of  the  mastoid  pro- 
eess. 


the  ear. 
Into  an  eminence  behind 

the  helix. 
Into  the  convex  part  of 

the  concha. 


Muscles  of  the  Cartilages  of  the  Ear. 
From  the  outer  and  middle  part    Into  the  upper  part  of 
of  the  concha. 


near  the  tragus. 


From  the  root  of  the  inner  part 
of  the  helix. 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  con- 
cha. 


the  tragus. 


Into  the  upper  part  of 

the  anti-tragus. 
Into  the  inner  part  of  the 

helix. 


3  P  2 


To  raise  the  ear. 

To  raise  this  emincr.ce, 
and  to  pull  it  forwards. 

To  stretch  the  concha, 
and  piiU  the  ear  back- 
wards. 


To  depress  the  concha, 
and  pull  file  point  of 
the  tragus  a  little  out- 
wards. 

To  dilate  the  mouth  of 
the  concha. 

To  stretch  the  concha 
and  scapha,  and  like- 
wise to  pull  the  parts 
it  is  connected  with  to- 
wards each  other. 


M  U  S 


M  U  5 


Name. 
4.  Helicis  major. 

3.  Helicis  minor. 


Origin, 

From  the  upper,  anterior,  and 
acute  part  of  the  helix. 

From  the  lovrer  and  fore  part 
of  the  helix. 


Insertion. 
Into  the  cartilage  of  the 

helix,  a  little  above  the 

tragus. 
Into  the  helix,  near  the 

fissure  in  its  cartilage. 


Use. 

To  depress   the  upper 
part  of  the  helix. 

To  contract  the  fissure. 


1 .  Compressor  naris. 


Muscles  of  the  Nose. 


From  the  outer  part  of  the  root 
of  the  ala  nasi. 


Into  the  nasal  process  of 
the  OS  maxillare,  and 
anterior  extremity  of 
the  OS  nasi. 


To  straighten  the  nos. 
trils,  and  likewise  to 
corrugate  the  skin  of 
the  nose. 


Muscles  of  the  Mouth  and  Lips. 


1,  Levator  labii  superi' 
»ris,  alceque  nasi. 


2.  Levator  anguli  oris. 


3.  Zygomaticus  major. 


4.  Zi/gomaticus  minor. 


&.  Buccinator. 


6.  Depressor  labii  supe^ 
rioris,  alceque  nasi. 

7.  Depressor  anguli  oris. 


g.  Depressor  labii  infe- 
rioris. 

9.  Levator  labii  inferi- 
oris. 

10.  Orbicularis  oris.* 


i.  Temporalis. 


2.  Masseter.* 


From  the  outer  part  of  the  or- 
bitar  process  of  the  os  maxil- 
lare, and  from  the  nasal  pro- 
cess of  that  bone,  where  it  joins 
the  OS  frontis. 

From  the  os  maxillare  superius, 
between  the  orbitar  foramen 
and  the  first  dens  molaris. 

From  the  os  malae,  near  the  zy- 
gomatic suture. 


Into  the  upper  lip  and 
ala  of  the  nose. 


Into  the  orbicularis  oris 
at  the  angle  of  the 
mouth. 

Into  the  angle  of  the 
mouth. 


laimediately  above  the  origin  of  Into  the  angle  of  the 
the  zygomaticus  major.  mouth. 


From  the  alveoli  of  the  denies 
molares  in  the  upper  and  lower 
jaws. 

From  the  os  maxill.  super,  im- 
mediately above  the  gums  of 
the  dentes  incisores. 

At  the  side  of  the  chin  from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  maxilla  in- 
feriqr. 

From  the  lower  and  anterior 
part  of  the  maxilla  inferior. 

From  near  the  gums  of  the 
incisores  and  caninus  of  the 
maxilla  inferior. 


Into  the 
mouth. 


angle  of  the 


Into  the  root  of  the  ala 
nasi  and  upper  lip. 


Into  the 
mouth. 


angle  of  the 


Into  the  under  lip. 


Into  the  under  lip  and 
skin  of  the  chin. 


cess  of  the  lower  jaw. 


Muscles  of  the  Lower  Jaw. 

From  part  of  the  os  brcgmatis  Into  the  coronoid  pro 
and  OS  frontis,  squamous  part 
of  the  OS  temporis,  back  part 
of  the  OS  malai,  and  the  tem- 
poral process  of  the  os  sphe- 
noides.* 

From  the  malar  process  of  the  Into  the  basis  of  the  co- 
os maxillare,  and  the  lower  ronoid  process,  and  that 
edges  of  the  os  malae,  and  of  part  of  the  jaw  which 
the  zygomatic  process  of  the  supports  that  and  the 
OS  temporis.  condyloid  process. 


To  draw  the  upper  lip 
and  skin  of  the  nose  up-, 
wards  and  outwards. 


To  raise  the  corner  of 
the  mouth. 

To  raise  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  and  make  the 
cheek  prominent,  as  ia 
laughing. 

To  raise  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  obliquely  out- 
wards. 

To  contract  the  mouthy 
and  draw  the  angle  of 
it  outwards  and  back- 
wards. 

To  draw  the  ala  nasi  and 
upper  lip  downwards. 

To  draAv  the  corner  of 
the  mouth  downwards. 

To  draw  the  under  lip 
downwards,  and  some» 
what  outwards. 

To  raise  the  under  lip 
and  skin  of  the  chin. 

To  shut  the  mouth  by 
constringing  the  lips. 

To  move  the  lower  jaw- 
upwards. 


To  raise,  and  likewise 
to  move,  the  jaw,  a  lit- 
tle forwards  and  back- 
wards. 


MVS 


M  U  5 


Name. 
S.  Ptcrygoideus 
nus. 


4.  Pterygoideus 
nus. 


inter. 


exter- 


1,  Latissimus  colli.* 


2.  Masloideus.* 


I.  Onio-fiTjoideus.* 

%  Stemo.hi/oideu$. 

3.  Hyo-thyroideus. 

4.  Sterno-thyroideus. 

5.  Crico-thyroideus. 


Origin, 

From  the  inner  surface  of  the 
outer  wing  of  the  pterygoid 
process  of  the  os  sphenoides, 
and  from  the  process  of  the  os 
palati  that  helps  to  form  the 
pterygoid  fossa. 

From  the  external  ala  of  the 
pterygoid  process,  a  small  part 
of  the  adjacent  os  maxillare, 
and  a  ridge  in  the  temporal 
process  of  the  os  sphenoides. 


Insertion. 
Into  the  lower  jaw  on 
its  inner  side  and  near 
its  angle. 


Into  the  fore  part  of  the 
condyloid  process  of 
the  lower  jaw,  and  like- 
wise of  the  capsular  li- 
gament. 


Muscles  situated  at  the  Fore  Part  of  the  Neck. 
From  the  cellular  membrane  co-    Into  the  side  of  the  chin 


1.  Digastricus.* 

2.  Stylo-hyoideus.* 

3.  Mylo-hyoideus.* 


Tering  the  pectoral,  deltoid^ 
and  trapezius  muscles. 


From  the  upper  part  of  the  ster- 
num,  and  from  the  upper  and 
fore  part  of  the  clavicle. 


and  integuments  of  the 
cheek. 


Into  the  mastoid  process, 
and  as  far  back  as  the 
lambdoidal  suture. 


Muscles  situated  between  the  Trunk  and  the  Os  Hyoides. 


From  the  upper  costa  of  the 
scapula  near  its  niche ;  from 
part  of  a  ligament  that  extends 
across  this  niche,  and  sortie- 
times  by  a  few  fibres,  from  the 
coracoid  process. 

From  the  cartilage  of  the  first 
rib,  the  inner  and  upper  part 
of  the  sternum,  and  a  small 
part  of  the  clavicle. 

From  part  of  the  basis  and  horn 
of  the  OS  hyoides. 

From  between  the  cartilages  of 
the  first  and  second  ribs,  at 
the  upper  and  inner  part  of 
the  sternum. 

From  the  anterior  part  and  side 
of  the  cricoid  cartilage. 


Into  the  basis  of  the  os 
hyoides. 


Into  the  basis  of  the  os 
hyoides. 


Into  a  rough  oblique  line 
at  the  side  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage. 

Immediately  under  the 
hyo-thyroideus. 


Info  the  lower  part  and 
inferior  horn  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage. 


Use. 

To  raise  he  lower  jaw, 
and  draw  it  a  little  to 
one  side. 


To  move  the  jaw  for- 
wards, and  to  the  oppo. 
site  side;*  and  at  the 
same  time  to  prevent 
the  ligament  of  the  joint 
from  being  pinched. 

To  draw  the  cheeks  and 
skin  of  the  face  down- 
wards ;  and  when  the 
mouth  is  shut,  to  draw 
all  that  part  of  the  skin 
to  which  it  is  connect- 
ed below  the  lower  jaw 
upwards. 

To  move  the  head  to  one 
side,  or  when  both  mus- 
cles act,  to  bend  it  for- 
wards. 


To  draw  the  os  hyoides 
in  an  oblique  direction 
(Jownwards. 


To  draw  the  os  hyoides 
downwards. 


To  raise  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage, or  depress  the 
OS  hyoides. 

To  pull  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage downwards. 


To  pull  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage  upwards  and  back- 
wards, or  the  thyroid 
forwards  and  down= 
wards. 


Muscles  situated  between  the  Os  Hyoides  and  the  Lower  Jaxo. 

From  a  'ossa  at  the  ro  it  of  the    Into  the  lower  and  ante- 
mastoid  process,  and  likewise     rior  part  of  the  chin. 


from  rhe  oj  hyoides. 
From  the  basis  of  the  styloid 
process. 

From  the  inside  of  thelower  jaw, 
hetwc-en  the  last  dens  molaiis 
and  the  chin. 


Into  the  side  and  fore  part 
of  the  OS  hyoides  near 
its  base. 

Into  the  basis  of  the  os 
hyoides. 


To  draw  the  lower  jp,w 
downwards. 

To  draw  the  os  hyoides 
obliquely  upwards. 

To  move  the  os  hyoides 
to  either  side,  forwards 
or  upwards. 


MVS 


M  U  S 


Name. 

4.  Genio.hijoideus.''^ 

5.  Genio-glossiis. 

6.  Hj/o.glossus.* 

7.  Llngualis. 

8.  Sfj/lo-glossus. 

9.  Stylo-pharyngwus. 

10.  Circuniflexus.palaii. 

11.  Levator,  palati. 

1.  Palato-pharyngcEus. 


2.  Constrictor  isthmi 
faucium. 

«■ 

3.  Azygos  uvulm. 


1.  Constrictor  pharijngis 
superior. 


1.  Constrictor pharyngis 
mediiis. 


3.  Const rictor  pharyngis 
inferior.* 


1.  Crzro  -  arytcenoideus 
lateralis. 


Origin. 
From  the  inside  of  the  chip. 

From  the  inside  of  the  chin. 

From  the  horn,  basis,  and  ap- 
pendix of  the  OS  hyoides, 

Laterally  from  the  root  of  the 
tongue. 

From  the  styloid  process,  and 
som3times  also  from  a  ligament 
that  extends  from  thence  to  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw. 

From  the  basis  of  the  styloid 
process. 


From  near  the  bony  part  of  the 
Eus(achian  tube,  and  from  the 
spinous  process  of  the  os  sphe- 
noides. 

From  the  membranous  part  of 
the  Eustachian  tube,  and  the 
extremity  of  the  os  petrosuto. 


Insertion. 
Into  the  base  of  the  os 
hyoides. 

Into  the  tongue  and  basis 
of  the  OS  hyoides. 
Into  the  tongue  laterally. 

Into  the  extremity  of  the 

tongue. 
Into  theside  of  the  tongue 

from  the  root  to  near  its 

tip. 

Into  the  side  of  the  pha- 
rynx and  posterior  part 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Into  the  semilunar  edge 
of  the  OS  palati  and  the 
velum  pendulum  pala- 
ti.* 

•Into  the  velum  pendulum 
palati. 


Muscles  situated  about  the  Fauces. 


From  the  lower  and  anterior 
part  of  the  cartilaginous  extre- 
mity of  the  Eustachian  tube;* 
the  tendinous  expansion  of  the 
circumflexus  palati;  and  the 
velum  pendulum  palati,  near 
the  basis  and  back  part  of  the 
uvula. 

From  near  the  basis  of  the 
tongue  laterally. 


From  the  end  of  the  suture  that 
unites  the  ossa  palati. 


Into  the  upper  and  pos- 
terior part  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage. 


Into  the  velum  pendu- 
lum palati,  near  the 
basis  and  fore  part  of 
the  uvula. 

Into  the  extremity  of  the 
uvula. 


Muscles  at  the  Back  Fart  of  the  Fharynx. 
From  the  cuneiform  process  of   Into  the  middle  of  the 

the  occipital  bone  ;  the  ptery-  pharynx. 

goid  process  of  the  os  sphe- 

iioides,  and  from  each  jaw  near 

the  last  dens  molaris.* 
From  the  horn  and  appendix  of 

the  OS  hyoides,  and  from  the 

ligament  that  unites  it  with  the 

thyroid  cartilage. 


From  the  cricoid  and  thyroid 
cartilage. 


Into  the  middle  of  the 
processus  cuneiformis 
of  the  occipital  bone, 
about  its  middle,  and 
before  the  great  fora- 
men. 

Into  the  middle  of  the 
pharynx. 


Use. 

To  move  the  os  hyoidcj 
forwards  or  upwards. 

To  move  the  tongue  in 
various  directions. 

Draws  the  tongue  down- 
wards and  inwards. 

To  shorten  the  tongue 
and  draw  it  backwards. 

To  move  the  tongue 
backwards  and  to  one 
side. 

To  raise  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage and  pharynx,  and 
likewise  to  dilate  the 
latter. 

To  dilate  and  draw  the 
velum  obliquely  down- 
wards. 

To  pull  the  velum  back, 
wards. 


To  raise  the  pharypx  and 
thyroid  cartilage,  or  to 
pull  the  velum  and  uvu- 
la backwards  and  down- 
wards. 


To  raise  the  tongue  and 
draw  the  velum  towards 
it.* 

To  shorten  the  uvula, 
and  bring  it  forwards 
and  upwards. 


To  move  the  pharynx 
upwards  and  forwards^ 
and  to  compress  its  up- 
per part. 

To  draw  the  os  hyoides 
and  pharynx  upwards, 
and  to  compress  the  lat- 
ter. 


To  compress  part  of  the 
pharynx. 


Muscles  about  the  Glottis. 
From  the  side  of  the  cricoid    Into  the  basis   of  the   To  open  the  glottis, 
cartilage.  arytaenoid  cartilage  la- 

terally. 


M  U  S 


M  U  S 


Name. 

2.  Crico  -  (irjjtcenoideus 
posticus. 

3.  Arjjtccnoideus  obli- 
quus. 

4.  Aryteenoideus  trans- 
vci'sus. 

5.  Thijreo-arijtcenoideus. 

6.  Arytceno  -  epiglotti- 

deus. 

7.  Thyreo.epiglottidcus. 


Origin, 

Yfom  the  cricoid  cartilage  pos- 
teriorly. 

From  the  basis  of  one  of  the 
arjta;aoid  cartilages. 

From  one  of  the  aryteenoid  car- 
tilages laterally. 

From  the  posterior  and  under 
part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  ary- 
tasnoid  cartilage  laterally. 

From  the  thyroid  cartUage. 


Insertion. 

Into  the  basis  of  the  ary. 
tsenoid  cartilage  poste- 
riorly. 

Near  the  extremity  of 
the  other  ary  taenoid  car- 
tilage. 

Into  the  other  arytasnoid 
cartilage  laterally. 

Into  the  arytasnoid  car- 
tilage. 

Into  the  side  of  the  epi- 
glottis. 

Into  the  side  of  the  epi- 
glottis. 


1.  Rectus  capitis  inter- 
nus  major. 


Muscles  at  the  Fore  Part  of  the  Neck,  close  to  the  Vertebrw. 

Into  the  fore  part  of  the 
cuneiform  process  of 
the  OS  occipitis. 


2.  Rectus  capitis  inter- 
ims minor. 

3.  Rectus  capitis  latera- 
lis. 


4.  Longus  colli. 


From  the  anterior  extremities 
of  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  five  lowermost  cervical 
vertebras. 

From  the  anterior  and  upper 
part  of  the  first  cerxical  verte- 
bra. 

From  the  anterior  and  upper 
part  of  the  transverse  process 
of  the  first  cervical  vertebra. 

Within  the  thorax,  laterally 
from  the  bodies  of  the  three 
uppermost  dorsal  vertebras  ; 
from  the  basis  and  fore  part  of 
the  transverse  processes  of  the 
first  and  second  dorsal  verte- 
bras, and  of  the  last  cervical 
vertebra;  and  lastly,  from  the 
anterior  extremities  of  the 
transverse  processes  of  the 
sixth,  fifth,  fourth,  and  third 
cervical  vertebrae. 


Near  the  basis  of  the 
condyloid  process  of 
the  OS  occipitis. 

Into  the  OS  occipitis,  op- 
posite to  the  stylo-mas- 
toid  foramen. 

Into  the  second  cervical 
vertebra  anteriorly. 


Use. 

To  open  the  glottis.  i 

To  draw  the  parts  it  is 
connected  with  towards 
each  other. 

To  shut  the  glottis. 

To  draw  the  arytaenoid 
cartilage  forwards. 

To  move  the  epiglottis 
outwards. 

To  pull  the  epiglottis  ob- 
liquely downwards.* 

To  bend  the  head  for- 
wards. 


To  assist  the  last 
scribed  muscle. 


de- 


To  move  the  head  to  one 
side. 

To  pull  the  neck  to  one 
side. 


1.  Obliquus  extermis. 


2.  Obliquus  internus. 


3.  Transversalis. 


Musci.BS  at  the  Fore  Part  of  the  Abdomen. 
From  the  lower  edges  of  the    Into  the  linea  alba,*ossa 
eight  inferior  ribs,  near  their     pubis,*  and  spine  of  the 
cartilages.  ilium,* 


From  the  spinous  process  of  the 
three  lower-most  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae, the  back  part  of  the  os 
sacrum,  the  spine  of  the  ilium, 
and  back  part  of  Fallopius's 
ligau>ent.* 

From  the  cartilages  of  the  seven 
inferior  ribs ;  the  transverse 
processes  oi  the  last  dorsal, 
and  four  upper  lumbar  verte- 
brae ;  the  inner  part  of  Fallo- 
pius's  ligament,  and  the  spine 
of  the  ilium. 


Into  the  cartilages  of  all 
the  false  ribs,  linea  al- 
ba,* and  fore  part  of 
the  pubis. 


Into  the  linea  alba  and 
cartilago  ensiformis. 


To  compress  and  sup- 
port the  viscera,  assist 
in  evacuating  the  fasces 
and  urine,  draw  dowu 
the  ribs,  and  bend  the 
trunk  forwards,  or  ob- 
liquely to  one  side. 

To  assist  the  obliquus 
externus. 


To  compress  the  abdo. 
minal  viscera. 


M  U  S 


M  U  S 


Name. 
4.  Rectus  abdominis. 


5.  PyramidalisJ* 


Origin. 

From  the  upper  edge  of  the  pu- 
bis, and  the  symphisis  pubis. 


From  the  anteiior  and  upper 
part  of  the  pubis. 


Insertion. 
Into  the  cartilages  of  the 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
ribs,  and  the  edge  of 
the  cartilago  ensifor- 
mis.* 

Into  the  linea  alba  and 
inner  edge  of  the  rec- 
tus, commonly  about 
two  inches  above  the 
pubis. 


Use. 

To  compress  the  fore 
part  of  the  abdomen, 
and  to  bend  the  trunk 
forwards. 

To  assist  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  rectus. 


Muscles  at  the  Fore  Part  of  the  Thorax. 


1 .  Pectoralis  major. 


1,  Subclavius. 


S,  Pectoralis  minor.* 


From  the  cartilaginous  ends  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs ;  the 
sternum,  and  anterior  part  of 
the  clavicle. 

From  the  cartilage  of  the  first 
rib. 


Into  the  upper  and  in- 
ner part  of  the  os  hu- 
meri.* 

Into  the  under  surface  of 
the  clavicle. 


From  the  upper  edges  of  the  Into  the  coracoid  pro- 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  cess  of  the  scapula. 


4.  Serratus  magnus.        From  the  eight  superior  ribs. 


Into  the  basis  of  the  sca- 
pula. 


1.  Diaphragma.* 

2.  Levatores  costarum. 


3.  Intercostales  externi. 

4.  Intercostales  interni.* 

5.  Sterno  costales.* 


1 .  Trapezius,*  or  cucul- 
laris. 


2.  Rhomboideus.* 

3.  Latissimus  dorsi. 


Muscles  that  concur  in  forming  ihe  Thorax, 


From  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  last  cervical,  and  the 
eleven  upper  dorsal  vertebrae. 

From  the  lower  edge  of  each 
upper  rib. 


Into  the  upper  side  of 
each  rib,  near  its  tube- 
rosity. 

Into  the  superior  edge  of 
each  lower  rib. 


To  draw  the  arm  for- 
wards, or  obliquely  for. 
wards. 

To  move  the  clavicle  for- 
wards and  downwards, 
and  to  assist  in  raising 
the  first  rib. 

To  move  the  scapula  for- 
wards and  downwards, 
or  to  elevate  the  ribs. 

To  bring  the  scapula  for- 
wards. 


To  move  the  ribs  up- 
wards and  outwards. 

To  elevate  the  ribs. 


From  the  cartilago  ensiformis    Into  the  cartilages  of  (he    To  depress  the  cartilages 

second,  third,  fourth,      of  the  ribs, 
fifth,  and  sixth  I'lhs, 


and  lower  and  middle  part  of 
the  sternum. 


Muscles  at  the  Back  Part  of 

From  the  middle  of  the  os  occi- 
pitis,  and  the  spinous  process- 
es of  the  two  inferior  cervical, 
and  of  all  the  dorsal  verte- 
brae.* 

From  the  spinous  processes  of 

the  three  lowermost  cervical, 

and  of  all  the  dorsal  vertebrae. 
From  part  of  the  spine  of  the    Into  the  os  humeri,  at 


the  Neck  and  Trunk. 

Into  the  posterior  half 
of  the  clavicle,  part  of 
the  acromion,  and  the 
spine  of  the  scapula, 

Into  the  basis  of  the  sca- 
pula. 


4.  Serratui  inferior  pos- 
ticus. 


5.  Levator  scapidce. 


OS  ilium,  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  OS  sacrum  and  lumbar 
vertebrje,  and  of  six  or  eight 
of  the  dorsal  vertebrae;  also, 
from  the  four  inferior  false 
ribs  near  their  cartilages. 
From  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  two  lower  most  dorsal,  and 
of  three  of  the  lumbar  verte- 
brae. 

From  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  four  uppermost  verte- 
brae colli. 


the  inner  edge  of  the 
groove  for  lodging  the 
long  head  of  the  biceps 
muscle. 


Into  the  lower  edges  of 
the  three  or  four  lower- 
most ribs,  near  their 
cartilages. 

Into  the  upper  angle  of 
the  scapula. 


To  move  the  scapula. 


To  move  the  scapula  up. 
wards  and  backwards. 

To  draw  the  os  humeri 
downwards  and  back- 
wards,  and  to  roll  it 
upon  its  axis. 


To  draw  the  ribs  out. 
wards,  downwards,  and 
backwards. 

To  move  the  scapula 
forwards  and  upwards. 


M  U  S 


M  U  S 


Name. 
6.  Serratus  superior  pos- 
ticus. 


7.  Splenius.* 


Origin. 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  li- 
gamentum  colli,  the  spinous 
process  of  the  lowermost  cer- 
vical vertebra,  and  of  the  two 
superior  dorsal  vertebrae. 

From  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  four  or  five  uppermost  ver- 
tebrcB  of  the  back,  and  of  the 
lowermost  cervical  vertebra. 


8.  Complexus.* 


9.  Trachelo-  mastoide- 

US.* 

10.  Rectus  capitis  posti- 
cus major. 

11.  Rectus  capitis  posti- 
cus minor. 

12.  Obliqiius  superior  ca- 
pitis. 

1 3.  Obliquus  inferior  ca- 
pitis. 

14.  Sacro-limhalis.* 


From  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  four  or  five  uppermost 
dorsal,  and  of  the  six  lower- 
most cervical  vertebra:. 

From  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  first  dorsal  vertebra, 
and  four  or  five  of  the  lower- 
most cervical  vertebrae. 

From  the  spinous  process  of  the 
second  cervical  vertebra. 

From  the  first  vertebra  of  the 
neck. 

From  the  transverse  process  of 
the  first  cervical  vertebra. 

From  the  spinous  process  of  the 
second  cervical  vertebra. 


Insertion. 
Into  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  ribs. 


Into  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  two  first 
cervical  vertebrae,  the 
upper  and  back  part  of 
the  mastoid  process,  and 
a  ridge  on  the  os  occi- 
pitis. 

Into  the  OS  occipitis. 


15.  Longissimus  dor  si,* 

16.  Spinalis  dorsi. 

17.  Semi-spi7ialis  dorsi, 

18.  Multijidus  spincE.* 

19.  Semi-spinalis  colli, 

20.  Scalenus.* 
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Use. 

To  expand  the  thorax. 


To  move  the  head  back- 
wards. 


To  draw  the  head  back- 
wards. 


From  the  back  part  of  the  os 
sacrum,  spine  of  the  ilium, 
spinous  processes,  and  roots 
of  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  vertebrEe  of  the  loins. 

The  same,  as  that  of  the  sacro- 
lumbalis. 

From  the  spinous  processes  of 
the  uppermost  lumbar,  and 
lowermost  dorsal  vertebrae. 

From  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth  vertebras  of  the 
back. 

From  the  os  sacrum,  ilium, 
oblique  and  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  lumbar  vertebra, 
transverse  processes  of  the  dor- 
sal, and  four  of  the  cervical 
vertebrce. 

From  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  five  or  six  uppermost 
dorsal  vertebrae. 

From  the  transverse  processes 
of  the  five  inferior  cervical 
vertebrae. 


Into  the  mastoid  process. 

Into  the  OS  occipitis. 

Into  the  OS  occipitis. 

Into  the  os  occipitis. 

Into  the  transverse  pro- 
cess of  the  first  cervical 
vertebra. 

Into  the  lower  edge  of 
each  rib. 


Info  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses  of  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae. 

Into  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  nine  supe- 
rior dorsal  vertebrae. 

Into  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  four  up- 
permost dorsal, and  low- 
ermost of  the  cervical 
vertebrae. 

Into  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  lumbar, 
dorsal,  and  six  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae. 


To  draw  the  head  back- 
wards. 


To  extend  the  head,  and 
draw  it  backwards. 

To  assist  the  rectus  ma- 
jor. 

To  draw  the  head  back- 
wards. 

To  draw  the  face  towards 
the  shoulder,  and  to 
move  the  first  vertebra 
upon  the  second. 

To  draw  the  ribs  down- 
wards, move  the  body 
upon  its  axis,  assist  in 
erecting  the  trunk,  and 
turn  the  neck  back- 
wards, or  to  one  side. 

To  stretch  the  vertebras 
of  the  back,  and  keep 
the  trunk  erect. 

To  extend  the  vertebras. 


To  extend  the  spine  ob- 
liquely backwards. 


Te  extend  the  back,  snA 
draw  it  backwards,  or 
to  one  side. 


Into  the  spinous  process-    To  stretch  the  neck  ob- 


es  of  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth, 
cervical- vertebras. 
Into  the  upper  and  outer 
part  of  tihe  first  and  se- 
cond ribs. 
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liquely  backwards. 

To  move  the  neck  for- 
wards, or  to  one  side. 


M  U  S 


M  U  S 


Name. 
^  1 .  Inter-spinalss.''^ 


Inter-iransvcrsales. 


MuscLts  xcithi 
].  Psoas  parvus.* 


2.  Psoas  mdsrmts. 


3.  Iliacus  intertills. 

4.  Quadratus  lumbo- 
rum.* 


Origin. 

From  the  upper  part  of  each  of 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  six 
inferior  cervical  vertcbrce. 

From  the  upper  part  of  each 
of  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  vertcbraj. 


5.  Coccijgceus. 


1.  Deltoides.* 

2.  Supra-spinatus. 

3.  Infraspinatus. 

4.  Teres  minor.* 

5.  Teres  major. 

6.  Subscapular  is. 

7.  Coraco-brachialis,* 

Biceps  flexor  cubiti. 


n  the  Cavity  of  the  Abdomen,  on  the 

From  the  sides  and  transverse 
processes  of  the  uppermost 
lumbar  vertebra,  and  some- 
times of  the  lowermost  dorsal 
vertebra. 

From  the  bodies  and^-transverse 
processes  of  the  last  dorsal, 
and  all  the  lumbar  vertebrae. 

From  the  inner  lip,  hollow  part, 
and  edge,  of  the  os  ilium. 

From  the  posterior  part  of  the 
spine  of  the  ilium. 


Insertion. 

Into  the  under  part  of 
each  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses of  the  vertebrae 
above. 

Into  the  under  part  of 
each  of  the  transverse 
processes  of  the  verte- 
brae above. 

Anterior  and  Lateral  Par 
Into  the  brim  of  the  pel- 
vis, at  the  junction  of 
the  OS  pubis  with  the 
ilium. 

Into  the  OS  femoris,  a 
tro- 


Use. 

To  draw  the  spinous 
processes  towards  each 
other. 

To  draw  the  transverse 
processes  towards  each 
other. 

ts  of  the  Spitie. 
To  bend  the  loins  for. 
wards. 


From  the  posterior  and  inner 
edge  of  the  spine  of  the  ischium. 


Muscles  on  the  Scapula  and  Upper 
From  the    clavicle,  processus 
acromion,  and  spine  of  the 
scapula. 

From  the  basis,  spine,  and  up- 
per costa  of  the  scapula. 

From  the  basis  and  spine  of  the 
scapula. 

From  the  inferior  costa  of  the 
scapula. 

From  the  inferior  angle,  and  in- 
ferior costa  of  the  scapula. 


From  the  basis,  superior  and  in- 
ferior  costae  of  the  scapula. 

From  the  coracoid  process  of 
the  scapula. 


little  below  the 
chanter  minor. 

In  common  with  the 
psoas  magnus. 

Into  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  four  up- 
permost lumbar  verte- 
brae, the  inferior  edge 
of  the  last  rib,  and  the 
side  of  the  lowermost 
dorsal  vertebra. 

Into  the  lower  part  of 
the  OS  sacrum,  and  al- 
most the  whole  length 
of  the  OS  coccygis  late- 
rally. 

Part  of  the  Os  Humeri. 
Into  the    anterior  and 

middle  part  of  the  os 

humeri. 
Into  a  large  tuberosity 

at  the  head  of  the  os 

humeri. 

Into  the  upper  and  mid- 
dle part  of  the  tubero- 
sity. 

Into  the  lower  part  of 
the  tuberosity. 

Into  the  ridge  at  the  in- 
ner side  of  the  groove, 
formed  for  the  long 
head  of  the  biceps. 

Into  the  upper  part  of 
a  small  tuberosity  at  the 
head  of  the  os  humeri. 

Into  the  middle  and  in- 
ner side  of  the  os  hu- 
meri. 


Muscles  on  the  Os  Humeri. 


By  two  heads,  one  from  the  co- 
racoid process,  and  the  other, 
or  long  head,  from  the  upper 
and  outer  edge  of  the  glenoid 
cavity  of  the  scapula. 


Into  the  tuberosity  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  radius. 


To  bend  the  thigh  for- 
wards. 

To  assist  the  psoas  mag- 
nus. 

To  support  the  spine,  or 
to  draw  it  to  one  side. 


To  draw  the  os  coccy- 
gis forwards  and  in- 
wards.* 


To  raise  the  arm. 


To  raise  the  arm. 


To  roll  the  os  humeri 
outwards. 

To  assist  the  infra-spina- 
tus. 

To  assist  in  the  rotatory 
motion  of  the  arm. 


To  roll  the  arm  inwards. 

To  roll  the  arm  forwards 
and  upwards. 

To  bend  the  fore-arm. 


M  U  S 


M  U  S 


Name. 
Brachialis  interims. 


.  Triceps  extensor  cu- 
biti. 


Origin. 

From  the  os  humeri,  below,  and 
at  each  side  of  the  tendon  of 
the  deltoids. 

By  three  heads :  the  first,  from 
the  inferior  costa  of  the  scapu- 
pula ;  the  second,  from  the  up- 
per and  outer  part  of  the  os 
humeri ;  and  the  third,  from 
the  back  part  of  that  bone. 


1.  Supinator  longus. 


2.  Extensor  carpi  radia- 
lis  longus. 

3.  Extensor  carpi  radi- 
alls  brevis. 


4.  Extensor  digitorum 
communis. 

5.  Extensor  miniini  di. 
giti. 

6.  Extensor  carpi  ulna- 
ris. 

7.  Anconceus.* 

8.  Flexor  carpi  ulnaris. 


9.  Palmaris  longus. 


10.  Flexor  carpi  radi- 
alls. 

11.  Pronator  radii  te- 
res. 

12.  Flexor  sullimis  per- 
foratus.* 


13.  Supinator  radii  brc- 
vis. 


14.  Abductor  poUicis 
longus. 

15.  Extensor  minor  pol- 
licis. 

16.  Extensor  major  poi- 
nds. 

17.  Indicator. 


Insertion. 
Into  a  small  tuberosity 
at  the  fore  part  of  the 
coronoid  process  of  the 
ulna. 

Into  the  upper  and  outer 
part  of  the  olecranon. 


Use. 
To  assist  ill 
fore-arm. 


bending  the 


To  extend  the  fore-arm. 


Muscles  on  the  Fore-arm. 


From  the  outer  ridge  and  ante- 
rior  surface  of  the  os  humeri, 
a  little  above  its  outer  condyle. 

Immediately  below  the  origin  of 
the  supinator  longus. 

From  the  outer  and  lower  part 
of  the  outer  condyle  of  tlie  os 
humeri,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  radius. 

From  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
OS  humeri. 

From  the  outer  condyle  of  the 

OS  humeri. 
From  the  outer  condyle  of  (he 

OS  humeri. 
From  the  outer  condyle  of  the 

OS  humeri. 
From  the  inner  condyle  of  the 

OS  humeri,  and  anterior  edge 

of  the  olecranon.* 
From  the  inner  condyle  of  the 

OS  humeri. 

From  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
OS  humeri. 

From  (he  outer  condyle  of  the 
OS  humeri,  and  coronoid  pro- 
cess of  the  ulna. 

From  the  inner  condyle  of  the 
OS  humeri,  inner  edge  of  (he 
coronoid  process  of  the  ulna, 
and  upper  and  anterior  part  of 
the  radius. 

From  the  outer  condyle  of  (be 
OS  humeri,  and  posterior  sur- 
face and  outer  edge  of  the 
ulna. 

PVom  (he  middle  and  back  part 

of  the  ulna,  interosseous  liga- 

ment,  and  radius. 
From  the  back  part  of  the  ulna, 

and  interosseous  ligament  and 

radius. 

From  (he  back  of  the  ulna,  and 

in(erosseous  ligament. 
From  the  middle  of  the  ulna. 


Into  the  radius,  near  its 
styloid  process. 

Into  the  upper  part  of 

the  metacarpal  bone  of 

the  middle  finger. 
Into  the  upper  part  of 

the  metacarpal  bone  of 

the  middle  finger. 

Info  the  back  part  of  all 
the  bones  of  the  four 
fingers. 

Into  the   bones  of  the 

little  finger. 
Into  the  metacarpal  bone 

of  the  little  finger. 
Into  the  outer  edge  of 

the  ulna. 
Into  the  os  pisiforme. 


Into  the  internal  ati^rular 
ligament,  and  aponeu- 
rosis palmaris.* 

Into  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  forc-fiuger. 

Into  tlij  anterior  and 
convex  edge  of  tlie  ra- 
dius, near  i(s  middle. 

Into  the  second  bone  of 
each  fing.T. 


Into  (he  anterior,  inner, 
and  upper  part  of  the 
radius. 

By  two  tendons  ijjto  the 
ijS  trapezium,  and  first 
bone  of  the  thumb. 

Into  the  convex  part  of 
the  second  bone  of  the 
thumb. 

Into  the  third  and  last 
bone  of  (he  thuml>. 

Into  (he  me(acarpal  bone 
of  the  fore-finger. 
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To  assist  in  turning  the 
palm  of  the  hand  up- 
wards. 

To  extend  (he  vrrist. 


To  assist  the  extensor 
longus. 


To  extend  the  fingers. 


To  extend  the  little  fin- 

To  assist  in  extending 

the  wrist. 
To  ex  (end  the  fore-arm. 

To  apsibt  in  bending  the 
hand. 

To  bend  the  hand. 


To  bend  tlie  hand. 

To   roll  the   hand  in- 
■wards. 

To  bend  (he  second  joint 
o(  (he  fi-figers. 


To  roll  (he  radius  out- 
vtards. 


To  stretch  the  first  hone 
of  the  thumb  outwards. 

To  extend  (he  second 
bone  of  t!ie  thumb  ob- 
liquely outwards. 

To  stretch  the  thumb  ob. 
liqtiely  liackwards. 

To  extend  the  fore-fin« 
ger. 


M  U  S 


M  U  S 


Name. 

18.  Flexor  profundus 
perforans. 

19.  Flexor  longus  pol- 
licis. 

20.  Pronatar  radii  qua- 
drains. 


1.  Lumbricales,* 


2.  Abductor  brevis  pol- 
licis. 


3.  Opponens  pollicis, 

4.  Flexor  brevis  pollicis, 

5.  Abductor  indicis. 

6.  Abductor  pollicis. 

7.  Palmar  is  brevis. 


8.  Abductor  minimi  di- 
giti. 

9.  Flexor  parvus  minimi 
digiti. 

10.  Abductor  metacarpi 
minimi  digiti. 

11.  Interossei  interni. 


12.  Interossei  externi. 


Origin. 

From  the  upper  and  fore  part 

of  the  ulna,  and  interosseous 

ligament. 
From  the  upper  and  fore  part 

of  the  radius. 
From  the  inner  and  lower  part 

of  the  ulna. 


Insertion. 
Into  the  fore  part  of  the 

last  bone  of  each  of  the 

fingers. 
Into  the  last  joint  of  the 

thumb. 
Into  the  radius,  opposite 

to  its  origin. 


Muscles  on  the  Hand. 


From  the  tendons  of  the  perfo- 
rans. 

From  the  fore  part  of  the  inter- 
nal annular  ligament,  os  sca- 
phoides,  and  one  of  the  ten- 
dons of  the  abductor  longus 
pollicis. 

From  the  inner  and  anterior 
part  of  the  internal  annular 
ligament,  and  from  the  os  sea- 
phoides. 

From  the  os  trapezoides,  inter- 
nal annular  ligament,  os  mag- 
num, and  os  unciforme. 

From  the  metacarpal  bone  of 
the  middle  finger. 

From  the  inner  side  of  the  first 
bone  of  the  thumb,  and  from 
the  OS  trapezium. 

From  the  internal  annular  liga- 
ment, and  aponeurosis  palma- 
ris. 

From  the  internal  annular  liga- 
ment, and  OS  pisiforme. 

From  the  os  unciforme,  and  in- 
ternal annular  ligament. 

From  the  os  unciforme,  and  in- 
ternal annular  ligament. 

Situated  between  the  metacarpal 
bones. 

Situated  between  the  metacarpal 
bones  on  the  back  of  the  hand. 


Into  the  tendons  of  the 
extensor  digito rum  com- 
munis. 

Into  the  outer  side  of 
the  second  bone  of  the 
thumb,  near  its  root. 


Into  the  first  bone  of  the 
thumb. 


Into  the  ossa  sesamoidea 
and  second  bone  of  the 
thumb. 

Into  the  basis  of  the  se- 
cond bone  of  the  thumb. 

Into  the  first  bone  of  the 
fore-finger  posteriorly. 

Into  the  OS  pisiforme,  and 
the  shin  covering  the 
abductor  minimi  digiti. 

Into  the  side  of  the  first 
bone  of  the  little  finger. 

Into  the  first  bone  of  the 
little  finger. 

Into  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  little  finger. 

Into  the  roots  of  the  fin- 
gers. 

Into  the  roots  of  the  fin- 
gers. 


Use. 

To  bend  the  last  joint  of 
the  fingers. 

To  bend  the  last  joint  of 

the  thumb. 
To  roll  the  radius  in- 

wards,  and,  of  course, 

to  assist  in  the  prona. 

tion  of  the  hand. 


To  bend  the  first,  aud  to 
extend  the  two  last 
joints  of  the  fingers.* 

To  moTe  the  thumb  from, 
the  fingers. 


To  more  the  thumb  in- 
wards, and  to  turn  it 
upon  its  axis. 

To  bend  the  secondjoint 
of  the  thumb. 

To  move  the  thumb  to- 
wards the  fingers. 

To  move  the  fore-finger 
towards  the  thumb. 

To  contract  the  palm  of 
the  hand. 

To  draw  the  little  finger 

from  the  rest. 
To  bend  the  little  finger. 

To  move  that  bone  to- 
wards the  rest. 

To  extend  the  fingers, 
and  move  them  towards 
the  thumb. 

To  extend  the  fingers ; 
but  the  first  draws  the 
middle  finger  inwards, 
the  second  draws  it  out- 
wards, and  the  third 
draws  tiie  ring  finger 
inwards. 


Muscles  at  the  Back  Part  of  the  Pelvis,  and  Upper  Part  of  the  Thigh 
Glutceus*  maximus 


2.  Glutceus  medius. 


From  the  spine  of  the  ilium, 
posterior  sacro-ischiatic  liga- 
ments, OS  sacrum,  and  os  coc- 
cygis. 

From  the  spine,  and  superior 
surface  of  the  ilium. 


Into  the  upper  part  of 
the  linea  aspera  of  the 
OS  femoris. 

Into  the  outer  and  back 
part  of  the  great  tro- 
chanter of  the  OS  femo- 
ris. 


To  extend  the  thigh,  and 
draw  it  outwards. 


To  draw  the  thigh  out- 
wards, and  a  litMe  back- 
wards, and  when  it  is 
bended,  to  roll  it. 
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I^AME. 

3.  GluioBUS  minimus. 


4.  Pyriformis. 


4.  Gemini.* 


6.  Obturator  internus. 


7.  Quadratus*  femoris. 


Origin. 

From  the  outer  surface  of  the 
ilium,  and  tlie  border  of  its 
great  niche. 

From  the  anterior  part  of  the 
OS  sacrum. 

By  two  portions,  one  from  the 
outer  surface  of  the  spine  of 
the  ischium  ;  the  other  from 
the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium 
and  posterior  sacro-ischiatic  li- 
gament. 

From  the  superior  half  of  the 
inner  border  of  the  foramen 
thyroideum. 

From  the  tuberosity  of  the  is« 
chium. 


Insertion. 

Into  the  upper  and  an- 
terior part  of  the  great 
trochanter. 

Into  a  cavity  at  the  root 
of  the  trochanter  ma- 
jor. 

Into  the  same  cavity  as 
the  pyriformis. 


Into  the  same  cavity  with 
the  former. 

Into  a  ridge  between  the 
trochanter  major  and 
trochanter  minor. 


Use. 

To  assist  the  former. 


To  roll  the  thigh  out- 
wards. 

To  roll  the  thigh  out- 
wards, and  likewise  to 
confine  the  tendon  of 
the  obturator  internus, 
when  the  latter  is  in 
action. 

To  roll  the  thigh  out- 
Avards. 

To  move  the  thigh  out- 
wards. 


Muscles  on  the  Thigh, 


1 .  Biceps  fiexor  cruris, 

2.  Semi.tendinosus. 

3.  Semi-membranosus.* 


4.  Tensor  vagince  femo- 
ris. 


5.  Sartorius. 

6.  Rectus. 

7.  Gracilis. 

8.  Vastus  externus.* 

9.  Vastus  internus, 

10.  Crurceus.* 

11.  Pectinalis, 


By  two  heads ;  one  from  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  the 
other  from  the  linea  aspera, 
near  the  insertion  of  the  glu- 
taeus  maximus. 

From  the  tuberosity  of  the  is- 
chium. 

J'rom  the  tuberosity  of  the  is- 
chium. 

From  the  superior  and  anterior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium. 


From  the  superior  and  anterior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium. 

By  two  tendons  ;  one  from  the 
anterior  and  inferior  spinous 
process  of  the  ilium;  the  other 
from  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
cotyloid  cavity. 

From  the  fore  part  of  the  ischi- 
um and  pubis. 

From  the  anterior  and  lower 
part  of  the  great  trochanter, 
and  the  cuter  edge  of  the  li- 
nea aspera. 

From  the  inner  edge  of  the  li- ' 
nea  aspera,  beginning  between 
the  fore  part  of  the  os  femoris 
and  the  root  of  the  lesser  tro- 
chanter. 

From  the  outer  and  anterior 
part  of  the  lesser  trochanter. 

From  the  anterior  edge  of  the 
OS  pubis,  or  pectinis,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called. 


Into  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  fibula.* 


Into  the  upper  and  inner 

part  of  the  tibia. 
Into  the  upper  and  back 

part  of  the  head  of  the 

tibia. 

Into  the  inner  side  of  the 
fascia  lata,  which  co- 
vers the  outside  of  the 
thigh. 

Into  the  upper  and  inner 

part  of  the  tibia. 
Into  the  upper  and  fare 

part  of  the  rotula. 


Into  the  upper  and  inner 

part  of  the  tibia. 
To  the  upper  and  outer 

part  of  the  rofula. 


Into  the  upper  and  in- 
ner part  of  the  rotula. 


Into  the  upper  part  of 

the  rotula. 
Into  the  upper  and  fore 

part  of  the  linea  aspera. 


To  bend  the  leg. 


To  bend  and  draw  the 

leg  inwards. 
To  bend  the  leg. 


To  stretch  the  fascia. 


To  bend  the   leg  in- 

wards.* 
To  extend  the  leg. 


To  bend  the  leg. 
To  extend  the  leg. 


To  extend  the  lejr. 


To  extend  the  leg. 


To  draw  the  thigh  In- 
wards, upwards,  and  to 
roll  it  a  little  out- 
wards. 
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Name. 

12.  Adductor  longusfc- 
moris.* 

13.  Adductor  brevis  fe~ 
trior  is. 

14.  Adductor  magnusfe- 
moris. 

15.  Obturator  externus. 


1.  Gastrocnemius*  ex- 
iernus. 


2.  Gastrocnemius*  in- 
ternus. 


3.  Plantaris.* 

4.  PopUteUs.* 

5.  Flexor  longus  digito. 
rum  pedis.* 


6.  Flexor  longus  pollicis 
pedis. 

7.  Tibialis  posticus. 


8.  Peroneus  longus. 


9.  Peroneus  brevis. 

10.  F.xten<ior  longus  di- 
gitoruin  pedis. 


II.  Peroneus  tcrtius. 


Origin. 

From  the  upper  and  fore  part  of 
the  OS  pubis. 

From  the  fore  part  of  the  ramus 
of  the  OS  pubis. 

From  the  lower  and  fore  part  of 
the  ramus  of  the  os  pubis. 

From  part  of  the  obturator  li- 
gament, and  tlie  inner  half  of 
the  circumference  of  the  fora- 
men thyroideum. 

Muscles  on  the 
By  two  heads ;  one  from  the 
inner  condyle,  the  other  from 
the  outer  condyle  of  the  os 
femoris. 

By  two  heads ;  one  from  the 
back  part  of  the  head  of  the 
fibula,  the  other  from  the  up- 
per  and  back  part  of  the  tibia. 


Insertion. 
Near  the  middle  and' 

back  part  of  the  linea 

aspera. 
Into  the  inner  and  up 

per  part  of  the  linea  as 

pera. 

Into  the  whole  length  of 

the  linea  aspcra. 
Into  the  OS  femoris,  near 

the  root  of  the  great 

trochanter. 


From  the  upper  and  posterior 
part  of  the  outer  condyle  of 
the  OS  femoris. 

J'rom  the  outer  condyle  of  the 
thigh. 

From  the  upper  and  Inner  part 
of  the  tibia. 


From  the  back  part,  and  a  lit- 
tle below  the  head  of  the  fibu- 
la. 

From  the  back  part  and  outer 
edge  of  the  tibia,  and  likewise 
fiom  (he  interosseous  ligament 
and  adjacent  part  of  the  fibu- 
la. 

From  the  outer  side  of  the  head 
of  the  tibia,  and  also  from  the 
upper,  anterior,  and  outer  part 
of  the  perone  or  fibula,  to 
which  it  adheres  for  a  conside- 
rable way  down. 

From  the  outer  and  fore  part  of 
tiie  fibula. 

From  ihc  upper,  outer,  and  fore 
part  of  the  tibia,  interosseous 
ligament,  and  inner  edge  of 
the  fibula. 

From  the  fore  part  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  fibula,  andfromthe 
interosseous  ligament. 


Leg. 

By  a  great  round  ten- 
don, common  to  this 
and  the  following  mus- 
cle. 

By  a  large  tendon  (the 
tendo  Achillis),  common 
to  this  and  the  former 
muscle,  into  the  lower 
and  back  part  of  the  os 
calcis. 

Into  the  inside  of  the 
back  part  of  the  os  cal- 
cis. 

Into  the  upper  and  inner 
part  of  the  tibia. 

By  four  tendons,  which, 
after  passing  through 
the  perforations  in  those 
of  the  flexor  digitorum 
brevis,  are  inserted  into 
the  last  bone  of  all  the 
toes,  except  the  great 
toe. 

Into  the  last  bone  of  the 
great  toe. 

Into  the  inner  and  upper 
part  of  the  os  navi- 
cularc,  and  side  of  the 
OS  cune'.forme  medium. 

Into  the  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  ereat  toe. 


Info  the  metatarsal  bone 

of  the  little  toe. 
By  four  tendons  into  the 

first  joint  of  the  smaller 

toes. 

Into  the  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  little  toe. 


Use. 


To  draw  the  thigh  in. 
wards,  upwards,  and  to 
roll  it  a  little  outwards. 


To  move  the  thigh  out- 
wards in  an  oblique  di- 
rection, and  likewise  to 
bend  and  draw  it  in- 
wards. 

To  extend  the  foot. 


To  extend  the  foot. 


To  assist  in  extending 
the  foot. 

To  assist  in  beudlng  the 
leg,  and  rolling  it  in- 
wards. 

To  bend  the  last  joint  of 
the  toe. 


To  bend  the  great  toe. 


To  move  the  foot  in- 
wards. 


To  move  the  foot  out- 
wards. 


To   assist  the  last  de- 
scribed muscle. 
To  extend  the  toes. 


To  bend  the  foot. 
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Name. 

12.  Tibialis  anticus, 

13.  Extensor  proprius 
pollicis  pedis. 


] .  Extensor  brevis  digi- 
torum  pedis. 


2.  Flexor  brevis  digito- 
rii/n  pedis. 


3.  Abductor  pollicis  pe- 
dis. 

4.  Abductor  minimi  di- 
giti. 


5.  Lumbricales  pedis. 


6.  Flexor  brevis  pollicis 
pedis. 


6.  Adductor  pollicis  pe- 
dis. 

8.  Trunsversales  pedis. 


6.  Flexor  brevis  minimi 

digiti  pedis.. 
10.  Iiiterossei  pedis  in- 

terni.* 

Interossei   pedis  ex- 
terni.* 


Origin. 

From  the  upper  and  fore  part 

of  the  tibia. 
J'rom  the  upper  and  fore  part 

ot  the  tibia. 


Insertion. 

Into  the  OS  cuneiforme 

internum. 
Into  the  convex  surface 

of  the   bones   of  the 

great  toe. 


Muscles  on  the  Foot. 


From  the  upper  and  anterior 
part  of  the  os  calcis. 


From  the  lower  part  of  the  os 
calcis. 


From  the  inner  and  lo"wer  part 
of  the  OS  calcis. 

From  the  outer  tubercle  of  the 
OS  calcis,  the  root  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  of  the  little  toe,  and 
also  from  the  aponeurosis  plan- 
tans. 

From  the  tendons  of  the  flexor 
longus  digitorum  pedis. 

From  the  inferior  and  anterior 
part  of  the  os  calcis.  and  also 
from  the  inferior  part  of  the  os 
cuneiforme  externum. 

From  near  tfie  roots  of  the  me- 
tatarsal bones  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  toes. 

From  the  onter  and  under  part 
of  the  anterior  end  of  the  me- 
tatarsal bone  of  the  little  toe. 

From  the  basis  of  the  metatarsal 

bone  of  the  little  toe. 
Situated  between  the  metatarsal 

bones. 


By  four  tendons  ;  one  of 
which  joins  the  tendon 
of  the  externus  longus 
pollicis,  and  the  other 
three  the  tendons  of 
the  extensor  digitorum 
longus. 

By  four  tendons,  ■which, 
after  affording  a  passage 
to  those  of  the  flexor 
longus,  are  inserted  into 
the  second  phalanx  of 
each  of  the  small  toes. 

Into  the  first  joint  of  the 
great  toe. 

Into  the  outer  side  of  the 
first  joint  of  the  little 
toe. 


Into  the  tendinous  ex- 
pansion at  the  upper 
part  of  the  toes. 

By  two  tendons  into  the 
hrst  joint  of  the  great 
toe. 

Into  the  outer  os  sesa- 
moideum,  or  first  joint 
of  the  great  toe. 

Into  the  inner  os  sesamoi- 
deum,  and  anterior  end 
of  the  metatarsal  bone 
of  the  great  toe. 

Into  the  first  joint  of  the 
little  toe. 


Use. 

To  bend  the  foot. 

To  extend  the  great  toe. 


To  extend  the  toes. 


To  bend  the  second  joint 
of  the  toes. 


To  move  the  great  toe 
from  the  other  toes. 

To  draw  the  little  toe 
outwards. 


To  draw 
wards. 


the   toes  in- 


To  bend  the  first  joint  of 
the  great  toe. 


To  draw  the  great  toe 
nearer  to  the  rest,  and 
also  to  bend  it. 

To  contract  the  foot. 


To  bend  the  little  toe. 


MUSCULAR  FIBRE.  See  Fibre.  The  fibres  com- 
posing the  body  of  a  muscle  are  disposed  in  fasciculi, 
or  bandies,  which  are  easily  distinguishable  by  the 
naked  eye;  but  these  fasciculi  arc  divisible  into  still 
smaller  ones  ;  and  these  again  are  probably  subdivisi- 
ble ad  infinitum.  The  minutest  fibre  we  can  trace, 
seems  to  be  somewhat  plaited ;  and  these  plaits  disap- 
pearing when  the  fibre  is  put  upon  the  stretch,  seem 
evidently  to  be  the  effect  of  contraction,  and  have  pro- 
bably induced  some  writers  to  assert,  that  the  muscular 
fibre  is  twisted  or  spiral.  Various  have  been  the  opi- 
nions concerning  the  structure  of  these  fibres  j  but  all 


of  them  are  founded  only  "on  conjecture,  so  that  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  detail  them. 

MUSCULAR  MOTION.  See  Muscles.  The  mo. 
tion  of  the  muscles  of  animals  has  been  thought  a  mat- 
ter of  such  curiosity  and  importance,  that  an  annual 
lecture  upon  it  was  founded  by  Dr.  Croone,  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  Royal  Society  at  London. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject has  exercised  the  pens  of  a  great  number  of  very 
learned  and  ingenious  men  :  notwithstanding  which,  it 
still  remains  involved  in  almost  as  much  obscurity  as 
ever.  Many  curious  observations,  ho \v ever,  have  been 
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made;  and,  as  far  as  tlie  laws  of  dead  mechanism  can 
be  applied  to  a  living  machine,  the  investigators  have 
been  successful  :  but  still  there  has  been  a  iie  plus  ul- 
tra, a  certain  barrier  by  which  their  investigations 
have  been  limited,  which  no  person  has,  hitherto, 
hcen  able  to  pass,  and  which  it  is  very  improbable 
ever  will  be  passed.  To  give  an  account  of  all  the 
ilitfercnt  theories  which  have  appeared  on  this  subject, 
is  impossible ;  but  in  the  year  1788  a  lecture  on  the 
subject  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Blane,  F.  R.S.  of  which, 
as  it  seems  to  contain  the  substance  of  all  that  can  be 
faid  upon  the  subject,  wc  shall  here  give  (he  following 
abridgement : 

The  doctor  considers  as  muscles  not  only  those  large 
masses  of  flesh  which  compose  so  great  a  part  of  the 
bulk  of  the  body,  but  likewise  all  the  minuter  organs 
subservient  to  circulation,  nutrition,  and  secretion ; 
since  not  only  the  heart  itself,  but  the  whole  vascular 
system,  and  the  intestines,  owe  their  action  to  certain 
powers  of  irritability  and  contractility  peculiar  to  mus- 
cular fibres. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  considerations,  with  re- 
spect to  the  muscles,  is  the  regular  organization  of 
their  fibres  in  a  parallel  direction.  In  this  they  are 
distinguished  from  every  other  matter  of  a  fibrous 
structure,  whether  vegetable  or  mineral,  by  a  certain 
degree  of  moisture,  tenacity,  and  elasticity,  entirely 
■  peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  fibres  of  the  muscles,  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
are  composed  of  others  discoverable  by  glasses,  and 
these  others  of  fibres  still  smaller;  neither  has  any 
person  been  able  to  discover  the  idtimately  fine  fibres 
of  a  muscle,  which  arc  not  composed  of  others.  Some 
have,  indeed,  imagined  that  they  have  been  able  to  do 
this  ;  but  their  observations  have  been  found  falla- 
cious ;  and  it  is  now  universally  allowed  that  the  fibres 
are  divisible  beyond  what  the  best  assisted  sight  can 
trace,  and  that  they  are,  to  all  appearance,  uniform. 
In  this  regular  and  fibrous  organization,  they  resemble 
the  crystals  of  salts,  many  of  which  are  found  com. 
posed  of  fibres  more  and  more  fine,  and  which,  like 
those  of  the  muscles,  can  never  be  ultimately  traced. 

The  doctor  next  touches  a  little  upon  the  vis  inerticB 
of  matter :  and,  contrary  to  the  generally  received 
opinion  of  modern  philosophers,  considers  matter  as 
an  active  substance.  What  is  called  the  vis  inertice, 
he  thinks,  "  is  not  a  resistance  of  change  from  rest  to 
motion,  or  from  motion  to  lest,  but  a  resistance  to  ac- 
celeration or  retardation,  or  to  change  of  direction." 
The  activity  of  nuitter  is  further  proved,  by  the  at- 
tractions and  repulsions  which  take  place  universally 
among  its  parts:  and  every  instance  of  motion  within 
the  cognizance  of  our  senses,  m;iy  be  referred,  either 
in  itself  or  its  cause,  to  ;omc  mode  of  attraction  or  re- 
puhion.  These  may  both  be  considered  as  one  prin- 
ciple, bi'ing  both  expressive  of  that  state  of  activiiy 
originally  inherent  iu  matter;  and  because  any  two 
particles,  having  aflinity  with  each  other,  must  either 
attract  or  repel,  according  to  tl'.cir  distance,  their  com- 
mon temperature,  and  other  circumstances :  and  it  is 
so  universal  an  agent  in  nature,  that  some  modern  phi- 
losophers have  made  it  absorb,  as  it  were,  every  other 


power  and  property  in  matter.  It  is  evident,  however, 
whether  this  hypothesis  be  just  or  not,  that  the  cause 
of  muscular  motion  cannot  be  referred  to  mechanism, 
which  is  itself  only  a  secondary  principle.  Some  have 
had  recourse  to  a  fluid  conveyed  into  the  fibres  of  mus- 
cles, by  which  they  were  swelled,  and  thereby  short- 
ened. One  of  the  most  plausible  of  these  hypotheses, 
supposes  this  fluid  to  be  the  blood  :  but  this  is  plainly 
a.  petitio  principii ;  for  in  order  to  set  the  blood  in  mo- 
tion, muscular  motion  is  necessary.  Other  fluids  have 
been  supposed  to  have  this  effect;  but  even  the  exist- 
ence of  these  has  not  been  proved,  and  'ndeed  the 
most  solid  objections  might  be  brought  against  all  the 
theories  that  have  hitherto  been  invented. 

Our  author  having  now  established  it  as  a  maxim, 
that  the  primary  properties  of  matter  are  attraction 
and  repulsion,  and  that  mechanism  is  only  a  secondary 
property,  he  next  considers  muscular  motion  as  refera- 
ble  to  an  original  law  of  animated  matter,  whereby  its 
particles  are  endowed  with  an  attractive  power,  for 
which  no  cause  can  be  assigned^  any  more  than  for 
gravitation,  cohesion,  or  chemical  affinity.  If  the 
shortening  of  a  muscular  fibre  depends  on  this  increased 
power  of  attraction  between  its  particles,  the  eft'ecfc 
will  be  to  add  to  the  power  of  cohesion  in  the  fibre : 
and  to  determine  this,  the  doctor  made  the  following 
experiment: — Having  taken  the  flexor  muscle  of  the 
thumb  of  a  man  newly  dead,  while  yet  warm  and 
flexible,  he  appended  a  weight  to  it,  continually  aug- 
menting it  until  the  muscle  broke  ;  and  this  he  found 
was  done  M hen  twenty-six  pounds  had  been  added: 
yet  a  living  man,  of  the  same  apparent  strength  and 
age,  could,  with  ease,  lift  a  weight  of  thirty-eight 
pounds  by  the  exertions  of  the  same  muscle.  "  It  is 
farther  in  proof  of  this  fact,"  adds  he,  "  that  in  the 
case  of  a  violent  strain  from  muscular  contraction  in 
the  living  body,  it  is  the  tendon  that  gives  way  ; 
whereas  we  have  seen,  that  in  the  dead  body,  the  mus- 
cle is  the  weaker  of  the  two.  It  is  also  well  known, 
that  in  cases  of  our  exertion,  the  muscular  fibres  them- 
selves do  not  give  way,  though  the  strongest  tendons, 
such  as  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  even  bones,  such  as 
the  knee-pan,  are  broke  by  their  living  force,  which,  in 
such  instances,  must  be  many  times  greater  than  the 
strength  of  the  dead  fibres.  There  is  a  case  related 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  by  Mr.  Amyand, 
wherein  the  os  humeri  was  broken  by  an  exertion  of 
the  muscles.  Every  one  has  heard  of  fractures  hap- 
pening from  very  slight  accidents.  These  occur,  most 
probably,  from  a  jerk  of  the  muscles  concurring  with 
the  external  violence.  The  sensible  increase  of  hard- 
ness in  a  muscle,  when  in  a  state  of  contraction,  may 
also  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  an  increased  attraction 
of  its  particles  to  each  other  at  that  time." 

The  doctor  next  considers  whether  or  not  a  muscle, 
when  in  a  state  of  contraction,  undergoes  any  change 
of  density.  Every  homogeneous  body,"  says  he, 
"  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  density,  determined  by 
the  distance  of  its  integrant  pai-ticles.  The  most  com- 
mon means  in  nature  by  which  the  density  oi  such  bo- 
dies is  altered,  are  heat  and  cold ;  the  one  universally 
producing  expansion,  the  other  condensation.  Whe- 
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ther  mechanical  force  has  the  same  effects,  5?  a  pome  in 
natural  philosophy  not  so  well  ascertained  ;  for  though 
tension  and  collision  produce  in  solid  elastic  bodies  a 
change  of  figure,  whicfi  they  immediately  resume  when 
the  lorce  is  witlidrawn,  it  has  not  been  inquired  whe- 
ther, in  such  cases,  a  change  of  density  takes  place 
while  tlie  body  is  in  a  state  of  elongation  or  compres- 
sion. Two  elastic  balls  in  the  act  of  collision  undergo 
a  momentary  change  of  figure,  so  that  there  must  be  an 
approximation  of  particles  in  the  direction  in  which 
they  are  flattened  ;  and  in  the  elongation  of  an  elastic 
cord  by  tension,  there  must  be  an  increased  distance 
of  the  particles  in  one  direction :  but  while  these 
changes  take  place  in  one  dimension  of  the  respective 
bodies,  they  may  be  compensated  by  contrary  changes 
in  the  other  dimensions,  so  that  the  several  bodies  may 
preserve,  upon  the  whole,  the  same  solid  contents.  In 
order  to  ascertain  this  in  the  case  of  tension,  which  is 
the  only  case  bearing  analogy  to  muscular  motion,  I 
made  the  following  experiment:  I  took  a  piece  of  the 
elastic  gum,  or  caoutchouk^  three  inches  square,  and 
about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness;  I  procured 
a  piece  of  sheet  tin,  three  inches  broad,  and  about  six 
long,  cut  into  sharp  teeth  at  each  end.  The  gum  was 
first  weighed  in  air,  and  found  to  be  380.25  grains.  It 
was  then  weighed  in  water  along  with  the  tin,  to  which 
it  was  loosely  attached,  and  the  weight  of  both  was 
then  758.75  grains.  The  gum  was  then  stretched  upon 
the  tin,  by  means  of  the  teeth  at  each  end,  to  a  surface 
of  about  five  inches  square,  the  tin  being  bent  so  as  to 
leave  a  free  space  between  it  and  the  gum,  in  order 
that  when  immersed  in  water  no  air  bubbles  might  be 
entangled.  In  this  situation,  the  weight  of  both  in 
water  was  found  to  be  746.75  grains.  Here  was  a  dif- 
ference of  twelve  grains,  which  could  be  owing  only 
to  a  diminution  of  specific  gravity  ;  and  in  order  to 
be  sure  that  there  was  no  fallacy  or  inaccuracy  in  the 
experiment,  the  gum  was  immediately  disengaged  from 
one  end  of  the  tin,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  shrink ;  and 
being  again  weighed  in  this  state  in  the  water,  it  was 
found  to  have  recovered  exactly  its  former  weight." 

From  this  very  remarkable  experiment,  the  doctor 
argues  to  what  may  probably  happen  in  the  contrac- 
tion  of  the  muscles.  "  This  point,"  he  says,  "can- 
not be  decided  but  by  an  experimental  examination. 
It  might  be  determined  whether  a  muscle  occupies  most 
space  when  relaxed  or  when  contracted,  by  finding  its 
specific  gravity  in  each  of  thos-e  states  by  means  of  the 
hydrostatical  balance.  But  this  would  be  found  ex- 
tremely diflicult ;  for  the  state  of  contraction  is  very 
transitory,  and  the  motion  itself  would  produce  such  a 
disturbance  as  would  render  the.  result  unsatisfactory. 
As  there  is  this  obstacle  to  an  experiment  on  a  living 
muscle,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  performed 
on  the  muscles  of  a  fish,  which  had  undergone  the  ope- 
ration  of  crimping,  as  it  is  called ;  for  in  consequence 
of  dividing  the  muscles,  by  cutting  them  when  alive, 
they  undergo  a  coniraction  which  continues  after 
death:  and,  upon  comparing,  by  the  hydrostatical  b4- 
Jancis  portions  of  muscle  which  had  been  crimped, 
Milh  those  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  fish,  which 
had  on  purpose  been  saved  from  this  operation,  it  did 
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not  appear  that  there  was  any  difTercncs  in  the  specific 
gravity.  Two  trials  v/ere  made;  one  with  the  masse- 
ter  muscles  of  a  ska'e,  the  other  with  the  sides  of  a 
large  trout." 

To  determine  whether  the  contraction  or  relaxation 
of  a  living  muscle  made  any  alteration  in  its  density, 
our  author  took  one  half  of  a  living  eel,  and  i)ut  it  into 
a  glass  flask,  of  which  the  mouth  was  afterwards  fused 
by  a  blow-pipe,  and  drawn  out  like  the  stem  of  a  ther- 
mometer. The  flask  and  tube  being  then  filled  with 
water,  our  author  observed,  with  great  attention,  whe- 
ther the  convulsive  agonies  of  the  creature  would  make 
the  fluid  rise  or  fall ;  but  it  did  neither.  The  tail  part 
of  the  eel  was  made  use  of  in  this'  experiment,  that 
there  might  be  no  deception  from  the  other,  which 
contained  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  the  air  blad- 
der. In  one  of  his  ti  ials,  the  tail  portions  of  two  eels 
were  introduced  into  the  flask  ;  but  though  they  were 
frequently  both  in  convulsions  at  once,  not  the  least 
motion  of  the  fluid  in  the  tube  could  be  perceived.  On 
this  occasion,  also,  the  doctor  made  some  experiments 
to  decide  the  question.  Whether  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  life  made  any  alteration  in  the  gravity  of 
bodies?  His  first  trials  were  with  animals  of  warm 
blood,  inclosed  in  oil-skin  and  close  tin- vessels :  but 
not  being  satisfied  with  the  accuracy  of  these,  from  the 
difficulty  of  cutting  otf  all  communication  with  the  ex- 
ternal air,  he  inclosed  live  eels  in  flasks;  and  having 
sealed  them  hermetically,  he  found  that  the  weight  of 
them  when  alive  and  dead  was  the  very  same. 

The  result  of  all  our  author's  experiments  is,  that 
"  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  produces  no  change  in 
its  density,  and  that  animal  life  dirters  from  inanimate 
matter  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  most  of  its  other 
properties  and  laws.  One  purpose  in  nature  for  mus- 
cles always  preserving  the  same  density,  may  be,  that 
as  some  of  them  act  in  confined  cavities,  inconveni- 
ences might  arise  from  their  occupying  more  space  at 
one  time  than  at  another.  In  the  extremities  of  crus- 
taceous  animals,  for  instance,  which  are  filled  with 
muscles,  a  change  of  density  would  be  apt  to  burst 
them. 

"  Another  circumstance  in  which  the  contractions  of 
muscles  differ  from  simple  elasticity  is,  that  the  former, 
however  frequent  and  violent,  does  not  produce  any 
heat,  as  collision  and  tension  are  known  to  do.  This 
may  admit  of  some  cavil  with  regard  to  animals  of 
warm  blood  ;  for  one  of  the  theories  with  regard  to 
animal  heat  is,  that  it  arises  from  the  perpetual  vibra- 
tion  of  muscular  fibres,  particularly  tho-e  of  the  vascu- 
lar  system  ;  but  this  will  not  hold  with  respect  to  ani- 
mals of  cold  blood,  in  which  the  actions  of  life  are 
equally  vigorous.  The  principal  phenomena,  there- 
fore, of  muscular  motion,  arc  the  shortening  of  the 
fibics,  the  lateral  swell,  the  increase  of  cohesion  and 
hardness,  and  the  unchanged  density  and  temperature. 
It  would  appear,  from  the  two  last  circumstances,  that 
the  intimate  motions  of  the  particles,  in  relation  to 
one  another,  must  be  dllTeront  from  what  take  place 
in  the  several  instances  of  contraction  and  expansion  of 
dead  bodies.  In  the  expansion  arising  from  the  action 
of  heat,  and  the  contraction  from  cold,  the  change 
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of  density  shows,  that  in  the  one  case  the  ultimate 
particles  must  recede  from  each  other,  and  in  the  other 
they  must  approach.  The  same  may  be  said  of  elas- 
ticity. But  as  there  is  no  alteration  in  the  density  of 
a  muscle  in  passing  from  relaxation  to  contraction,  this 
change  cannot  consist  in  the  approximation  of  the  in- 
tegrant parts  of  the  fibres,  but  must  dejiend  on  some 
other  circumstances  in  the  intimate  dispositions  of  the 
particles.  In  attempting  to  conceive  in  what  this  con- 
sists, the  following  explanation  may  be  offered.  It  is 
probable  (hat  the  regular  structure  of  solid  bodies  de- 
pends on  the  polarity  and  shape  of  their  integrant 
parts.  Now  all  bodies,  except  such  as  are  spherical, 
must  have  a  long  -and  a  short  axis  ;  and  let  us  imagine 
the  fibres  of  muscles  to  be  composed  of  spheroidal 
particles,  we  may  then  conceive  relaxation  to  consist 
in  their  being  disposed  with  their  long  axis  in  the  line 
of  their  fibres ;  and  contraction  to  consist  in  their 
short  axis  being  disposed  more  or  less  in  that  direction. 
This  will  not  only  account  for  the  decnrtation  and  uni- 
form density,  but  for  the  lateral  swell,  and  also  for  the 
increased  hardness  and  cohesion  ;  for  though  the  par- 
ticles do  not  approach  or  recede,  as  in  bodies  simply 
elastic,  yet  their  power  of  attraction  will  be  increased 
by  their  centres  being  brought  nearer,  and  by  being 
applied  to  each  other  by  more  oblate  surfaces.  This 
hypothesis  accords  with  what  has  been  before  proved 
concerning  the  unchangeable  density  ;  for  what  is  lost 
in  one  dimension  is  gained  in  another:  and  the  cause 
for  there  being  no  increase  in  temperature  depends, 
probably,  on  the  same  circumstance  by  which  the  den- 
sity is  preserved  unaltered." 

Thus  far  the  doctor  has  proceeded  upon  a  plan, 
which  may  become  plausible,  by  means  of  an  hypo- 
thesis, at  least;  but,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  subject, 
he  is  involved  in  the  same  difficulty  which  has  proved 
too  hard  for  evej<y  other  person,  and  which  he,  indeed, 
does  not  attempt  to  solve.  This  is  the  action  of  stimuli, 
by  which  the  muscles  are  exerted  to  contraction,  and 
upon  which  all  the  phenomena  of  life  depends ;  and 
which,  indeed,  is  the  thing  that  particularly  ought  to 
be  explained  :  but  of  this  our  author  is  forced  to  con- 
fess his  entire  ignorance,  and  to  content  himself  with 
enumerating  the  stimuli,  of  which  he  cannot  explain 
the  action.  Stimuli  then,  according  to  him,  are  di- 
vided into  internal  and  external.  An  example  of  the 
former  kind  is  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  is 
kept  up  by  an  exciting  influence  of  the  blood  upon  the 
heart  and  vessels  which  contain  and  impel  it.  The 
earliest  perceivable  instance  of  muscular  motion,  is  the 
beating  of  the  heart,  as  is  seen  in  the  first  rudiments  of 
the  embryo  in  an  egg,  and  called  the  piindum  saliens. 
There  seems  to  be  established  by  nature,  a  certain  ha- 
bitude of  action  between  the  vessels  and  their  fluids ; 
lor  if  a  fluid  even  more  mild  than  the  blood,  such  as 
milk,  be  injected  into  the  circulation,  it  will  produce 
great  disturbance  ;  and  if  the  blood,  by  being  deprived 
of  the  influence  of  rcspirable  air,  becomes  destitute  of 
a  certain  property  which  it  would  naturally  acquire  in 
the  act  of  respiration,  it  does  not  prove  a  stimulus  to 
the  heart. 

In  like  manner,  all  the  containing  parts  are  accom- 


modated  to  the  nature  of  their  respective  contents. — - 
The  intestines  are  so  calculated  as  to  have  proper  mo- 
tions excited  in  them  by  the  aliment  and  the  secretions 
which  are  mixed  with  it;  and  there  are  bodies  which, 
though  perfectly  mild,  such  as  alimentary  substances, 
of  difficult  digestion,  yet  excite  more  violent  commo- 
tions in  the  stomach,  than  other  substances  which  are 
very  acrimonious.  The  various  effects  of  poisons  in 
difterent  parts  of  the  body,  may  also  be  mentioned  as 
an  illustration  of  the  peculiar  susceptibility  of  the  se- 
veral organs  of  the  body.  The  poison  of  a  viper,  for 
instance,  is  perfectly  innocent,  not  only  in  the  recep. 
taclos  of  the  animal  which  produces  it,  but  may  be 
taken  into  the  stomach  of  an)  animal  without  the  least 
bad  effect,  and  only  exerts  its  deleterious  power,  when 
brought  in  contact  with  a  wounded  part.  Some  vege- 
table poisons,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  that  of  laurel 
water,  prove  deadly  when  taken  into  the  mouth,  or  ap. 
plied  to  any  part  of  the  alimentary  canal,  but  are  in- 
nocent when  injected  into  the  veins.  It  may  be  re- 
marked also,  that  the  receptacles  of  the  several  se- 
creted  fluids,  such  as  the  gall-bladder,  and  bladder  of 
urine,  are  so  adapted  to  their  natural  contents,  by  a 
due  measure  of  irritability,  as  to  bear  their  accumulation 
to  a  certain  degree,  and  then  to  expel  them.  We  have 
here  also  a  proof,  that  irritability  is  not  in  proportion 
to  sensibility  ;  for  both  these  receptacles  are  extremely 
sensible  to  pain  and  irritation  from  extraneous  acrimony, 
though  so  moderately  sensible  to  the  acrimony  of  their 
natural  contents.  This  disposition  in  the  several  or- 
gans to  perform  their  natural  functions,  in  consequence 
of  the  stimulus  of  the  respective  fluids  they  contain, 
has,  aptly  enough,  been  called  the  natural  perception 
of  these  organs. 

Our  author  now  considering  that  the  internal  organs 
are  calculated  to  perform  their  functions,  in  conse- 
quence  of  certain  stimuli,  concludes,  the  application  of 
chemical  and  mechanical  stimuli  is  not  a  mode  of  expe- 
rimentlikejy  to  produce  useful  knowledge;  and  hence, 
he  thinks,  we  may  suggest  the  most  likely  means  of 
restoring  lost  irritability  and  action  to  the  vital  func- 
tions, when  suspended  by  suffocation,  strangulation,  or 
immersion.  In  these  cases,  he  says,  that  all  other 
means  arc  far  inferior  to  that  of  inflating  the  lungs 
with  atmospheric  air,  and  stroking  and  pressing  the 
ribs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  imitate  natural  respiration. 
The  only  other  thing  which  he  supposes  to  be  any 
way  useful,  is  the  application  of  heat  to  such  as  have 
been  immersed  in  cold  water  ;  but  of  cool  air  to  those 
who  have  suft'ered  from  mephitic  vapours. 

The  doctor  having  then  considered  some  other  parts 
of  the  animal  economy,  enters  into  an  investigation  of 
the  analogy  between  motion  and  sensation.  "  This 
analogy,"  says  he,  "  is  the  more  exact,  that  the  nerves 
seem  to  be  the  instruments  of  both  ;  for  not  only  the 
organs  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion,  but  those  of. 
involuntary  m.otion,  are  supplied  with  nerves,  and  de-- 
pendent  upon  them  ;  for  if  the  inllu'ence  of  the  nerves 
leading  to  the  heart  or  intestines,  is  interrupted  by  cut- 
ting, ligature,  or  palsy,  the  function  of  these  parts  is 
thereby  destroyed.  Thus,  as  there  is  a  peculiar  sensi- 
bility  belonging  to  the  several  senses,  so  is  there  a  pc- 
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ciiliar  irrifability  belonging  to  the  several  organs  of 
motion.  The  intention  of  nadire,  therefore,  in  dis- 
tiiiijuishing  nerves  to  every  muscular  organ,  was  proba- 
bly in  order  to  couslitiite  those  peculiar  perceptions  on 
which  the  various  vital  and  natural  functions  dcpesid. 
But  I  give  this  only  as  a  con  jecture ;  and  though  the 
nervous  iniluenee'may  thus  modifjj  irritability,  there  is 
reason  to  think  that  it  does  nol:  hcsfozc  it." 

Our  author  con troverfs  the  principle  which  has  been 
held  by  some  very  able  physiologists,  that  all  muscular 
irritability  depends  upon  a  sentient  principle.  "  There 
.have  been  several  instances,"  says  he,  "  of  the  pro- 
duction of  fojtuses  without  the  brain  ;  and  a  principal 
fact  in  support  of  this  opinion  is,  the  existence  of  ani- 
Eials  without  brain  or  nerves.  That  there  are  such, 
was,  it  seems,  tirst  observed  by  Hallcr,  and  has  been 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Hunter;  who  main(ains  farther, 
that  the  stomach  is  the  centre  or  seat  of  life,  more  es- 
sential to  it  than  the  brain.  That  the  stomach  should 
lie  an  organ  of  so  much  consequence,  seems  natural 
enough,- from  the  importance  of  its  function,  which  is 
that  of  assimilation  ;  and  life  can  be  more  immediately 
and  completely  extinguished  by  an  injury  to  it,  such 
as  a  blow,  than  by  the  same  violence  to  any  other  part 
of  the  body.  It  is  also  well  known,  that  the  muscular 
fibres  of  animals  endowed  with  a  nervous  system,  will 
retain  their  irritability  for  some  time  after  their  sepa- 
ration from  the  brain  and  nerves.  It  is  evident,  like- 
wise, from  the  phenomena  of  vegetation,  that  irritabi- 
lity may  exist  in  nature  without  sensation,  conscious- 
ness, or  any  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  a  nervous 
system.  In  favour  of  this  opinion,  it  is  farther  ob- 
servable, that  those  animals  wh:ch  are  destitute  of 
brain  and  nerves,  are  of  the  class  of  vermes,  the  most 
simple  in  nature,  having  only  one  function,  Tiz.  that  of 
assimilation  ;  and,  therefore,  not  requiring  that  va- 
riety of  action,  and  those  perceptions  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  more  complex  animals.  Lastly,  the  state  of  an 
egg  before  incubation,  and  the  condition  of  those  ani- 
mals which  become  torpid  from  cold,  and  afterwards 
levive,  altord  facts  which  favour  this  opinion  ;  as  they 
show  that  there  is  a  certain  principle  of  self-preser- 
■vation,  independent  not  only  of  the  operation  of  the 
nervous  system,  but  even  of  the  circulation  ;  for  in 
this  quiescent  state,  those  portions  of  animal  matter 
are  preserved,  for  a  great  length  of  time,  from  that 
corruption  to  which  they  would  otherwise  be  liable  ; 
and  their  fluids  are  prevented  from  freezing  in  a  degree 
of  cold  which  would  congeal  them,  were  they  desti- 
tute of  every  principle  of  life." 

In  the  course  of  his  reasoning,  our  author  consi- 
ders the  nervous  system  not  only  as  a  mere  appendage 
to  life,  but  as  tending  to  impede  its  operation,  and 
shorten  its  existence.  "  Simple  life,"  adds  he,  "  will 
not  only  survive  sensation,  but  will  survive  it  longer  if 
the  animal  is  killed  by  destroying  the  nervous  system, 
than  if  it  had  been  destroyed  by  hasmorrhagy,  suffo- 
cation, or  other  violence.  If  a  fish,  immediately  upon 
being  taken  out  of  the  water,  be  stunned  by  a  violent 
blow  on  the  head,  or  by  having  the  head  crushed,  the 
irritability  and  sweetness  of  the  muscles  will  be  pre- 
served much  longer  than  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  die 


with  the  organs  of  sense  entire.  This  is  so  well  known 
to  fishermen,  that  they  put  it  in  practice  in  order  to 
make  them  longer  susceptible  of  the  ojieiation  called 
CI  imping.  A  salmon  is  one  of  the  fishes  least  tenacious 
of  life,  insomuch  that  it  will  lose  all  signs  of  life  in 
less  than  half  an  hour  after  if  is  taken  out  of  the  wa- 
ter, if  suffered  to  die  without  any  farther  injury;  but 
if,  immediately  after  being  caught,  it  receives  a  violent 
blow  on  the  head,  the  muscles  will  show  visible  irrita- 
bility for  more  than  twelve  hours  afterM'ards. 

'J'o  the  same  purpose,  our  author  observes,  that  in 
warm-blooded  animals  an  excessive  exertion  of  volun- 
tary motion  immediately  before  death,  prevents  the 
•muscles  from  being  rigid  when  cold,  and  renders  them 
more  prone  to  putrefaction.  Thus,  if  an  ox  is  killed 
immediately  after  being  overdriven,  the  carcase  will  not 
become  stiff'  when  it  grows  cold,  nor  is  it  capable  of  be- 
ing preserved  by  means  of  salt.  In  confirmation  of  the 
same  hypothesis  also,  our  author  observes,  that  in  some 
disorders  of  the  brain,  such  as  hydrocephalus,  and 
apoplectic  palsy,  in  which  the  functions  of  the  brain 
are  suspended,  the  office  of  digestion  is  sometimes  bet- 
ter  performed  than  in  health. 

From  all  this,  our  author  concludes,  along  with  Mr. 
Hunter,  that  the  exercise  of  sensation  is  inimical  to 
life,  and  that  a  sort  of  fatigue  is  induced  by  this,  as 
well  as  by  voluntary  motion  ;  "  so  that  all  that  inter- 
course carried  on  through  the  nerves,  whether  toicards 
the  brain  in  the  case  of  sensation,  or  from  the  brain  in 
acts  of  volition,  tends  to  wear  out  the  animal  powers. 
And,  as  intense  and  long-continued  thought,  though 
not  terminating  in  any  outward  action,  tends  also  to 
produce  an  inability  for  farther  exertions,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  the  brain  or  sensorium  is  more  particularly 
the  organ  which  is  subject  to  that  species  of  sufferance 
caMeA  fatigue.  From  these  facts  we  perceive  the  ne. 
cessity  of  sleep,  which  consists  in  a  temporary  suspen. 
sion  of  sensation,  volition,  and  thought;  and  is  a  re- 
source of  nature,  whereby  the  powers  of  life  recover 
themselves  after  satiety  and  fatigue,  which  are  pro- 
vided as  guai-ds  to  warn  us  when  nature  is  in  danger  of 
being  strained,  either  by  repletion  or  over-exertion  ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  such  barriers  were  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  set  bounds  to  operations  which  are 
only  occasionally  requisite,  and  which  would  other- 
wise depend  on  the  caprice  of  the  will.  The  exercise 
of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion,  in  a  moderate  de- 
gree, is  conformable  to  the  intention  of  nature,  and 
therefore  salutary  ;  and  it  is  only  when  they  are  ex- 
cessive that  they  tend  to  wear  out  the  powers  of  life, 
and  more  especially  if  these  are  not  duly  recruited  by 
sleep.  It  follows,  from  the  same  principle,  that  when 
life  is  threatened  by  certain  diseases,  of  which  the  chief 
symptom  is  irritation,  any  means  by  which  sensation, 
whether  natural  or  morbid,  and  muscular  motion,  whe- 
ther voluntary  or  involuntary,  convulsive  or  spasmodic, 
can  be  soothed  or  suspended,  will  prove  salutary,  hy 
allowing  the  pov/ers  of  life  to  rally  as  it  were,  and  to 
recover  themselves.  In  this  consists  the  operation  of 
narcotic  medicines,  such  as  opium  ;  which,  in  com. 
plaints  both  of  a  general  and  local  nature,  proves  use. 
ful,  not  merely  as  a  palliative  by  the  removal  of  tem- 
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^■porary  pain  or  spasm,  or  by  procurhig  sleep,  but  as  a 
piincipal  instrument  of  recovery,  by  aHowing  the 
pow&rs  of  life  to  exert  their  natural  action,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  removal  of  irritation." 

In  treating  this  subject,  tiie  doctor  considers  the  ef- 
fects of  opium  as  affecting  simple  or  sensitive  life  ;  and 
to  determuie  this,  he  made  the  following  experiments: 
Having  marie  a  solution  of  opium  in  water,  he  put 
into  one  portion  of  it  some  sound  living  eels,  and  others 
with  their  heads  bruised  ;  and,  in  a  number  of  trials,  it 
was  found  that  the  sound  eels  generally  died  much 
sooner  than  the  bruised  ones.  This,  however,  wa^  the 
case  only  when  the  solution  was  of  a  certain  degree  of 
strength,  such  as  half  a  grain  of  opium,  at  least,  to< 
an  ounce  of  water  ;  for,  when  only  about  half  this 
strength,  the  sound  eels  lived  much  longer,  the  time 
being  then  protracted  to  that  in  which  the  bruised  eels 
would  have  died  merely  in  consequence  of  their  in- 
jury; but  it  must  be  observed,  that  even  the  wounded 
eels  died  much  sooner  than  when  put  into  plain  water. 

From  all  this,  our  author  concludes,  "  that  the 
great  masses  of  muscle  in  the  trunk  and  extremities  of 
the  body,  are  the  instruments  of  the  mind  in  acting 
upon  external  bodies  ;  and  we  may  therefore  rank  in 
the  list  of  stimuli,  the  nervous  power  by  which  the  will 
and  the  passions  excite  external  motions.  This  is  a 
function  sufficiently  important  for  the  nerves,  without 
admitting  them  as  the  principle  on  which  irritability 
depends." 

Having  disclaimed  all  inquiry  into  the  connection 
between  muscular  motion  and  volition,  the  doctor  pro- 
ceeds to  consider  the  effects  of  the  different  passions 
upon  the  muscles.  Though  these  are  distinct  from 
the  motions  direc'ly  produced  by  the  will,  yet  he  con- 
sidcis  them  among  those  arising  from  consciousness  ; 
"  for  there  are  emotions  of  the  mind,  which  have  visi- 
ble and  powerful  effects  upon  the  heart  and  vascular 
system,  which  are  organs  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  will.  Not  to  mention  the  well-known  effects  of 
grief,  fear,  and  joy,  which  affect  the  whole  circulation, 
there  are  certain  passions  and  sentiments  which  pro- 
duce partial  and  local  effects.  These  are  established 
by  nature,  either  to  answer  some  important  purpose  in 
nature,  as  in  the  case  of  the  congestion  of  the  Huids  in 
the  parts  of  g'  neration,  in  consequence  of  the  vene- 
real appetite,  or  to  serve  as  natural  expressions,  as  in 
the  case  of  blushing  or  weeping.  One  of  the  most 
striking  effects  of  the  passions  upon  muscular  action, 
is  the  influence  they  have  upon  the  strength  or  mecha- 
nical force  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  Fear  produces 
debility  almost  amounting  to  palsy.  Courage  and  ar- 
dour of  mind,  on  the  contrary,  add  to  the  natural 
strength.  Wh  -n  the  mind  is  agitated  by  some  inte- 
resting object,  and  calls  upon  the  body  for  an  extraor- 
dinary exertion  to  effect  its  end,  the  muscles  are  there- 
by enabled,  as  it  were  by  magic,  to  ])erform  acts  of 
strength,  of  which  they  would  be  entirely  incapable  in 
cold  blood.  In  circumstances  of  danger,  for  instance, 
where  lite  or  honour  are  at  stake,  exertions  are  made 
for  overcoming  mechanical  resistance,  which  seem  in- 
credible, and  would  be  impossible,  were  not  the  mind 
in  a  sort  ofphrensy*  and  it  is  truly  admirable  in  the 


economy  of  nature,  that  an  idea  in  the  mind  should 
thus,  in  a  moment,  augment  the  powers  of  motion,  and 
inspire  additional  resources  of  strength  adequate  to  the 
occasional  calls  of  life.  The  great  increase  of  strength 
in  maniacs,  is  also  referable  to  the  passions  of  the  mind. 
These  considerations  would  almost  lead  us  to  doubt, 
whether  or  not  the  accounts  wc  have  of  the  great  feat* 
of  strength  ascribed  to  individuals  in  the  heroic  ages, 
be  fabulous  or  not.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that 
in  great  and  lasting  exertions  of  strength,  to  which 
men  are  impelled  by  active  and  generous  affections, 
fatigue  is  not  induced  in  the  same  proportion,  by  many 
degrees,  as  by  the  same  quantity  of  ma  cular  action  in 
the  cool  and  deliberate  actions  of  common  life," 

Having  thus  discussed  the  subject  of  internal  sti- 
muli, our  author  next  proceeds  to  take  notice  of  the 
second  class,  viz.  such  as  are  external.  These  are 
either  immediate  or  remote,  viz,  such  as  are  excited  by 
mechanical  means,  or  by  acrimony  directly  and  artifi- 
cially applied  to  a  muscular  fibre  ;  or  such  as  occur  in 
the  instances  of  sympathy,  and  in  the  case  of  those  in- 
stincts which  nature  has  instituted  for  the  purpose  of 
self-preservation  in  brutes,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
human  life,  "  There  are  certain  habitudes,"  says  he, 
"  between  outward  stimuli  and  the  moving  powers 
whereby  natural  propensities  are  constituted,  equally 
necessary  to  the  support  of  life  as  the  internal  func- 
tions.  Thus,  in  a  new  born  animal,  the  first  contact  of 
the  external  air  excites  the  act  of  respiration,  and  the 
contact  of  the  nipple  excites  the  act  of  sucking;  both 
of  which  actions  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  main- 
tenance  of  life,  and  require  the  nice  co-operation  of  a 
great  number  of  muscles,  prior  to  all  experience.  Ac- 
tions of  this  kind  are  cMeA  instinctive  ;  but  though 
different  from  those  of  voluntary  motion,  they  never- 
theless run  into  one  another ;  so  that  what  was  at  first 
merely  instinctive,  may  afterwards  become  a  matter  of 
deliberate  choice.  The  same  muscles  are  the  instru- 
ments of  both ;  and  they  differ  from  the  muscles  obey- 
ing the  internal  stimuli,  such  as  the  heart,  in  being  lia- 
ble to  fatigue,  and  thereby  concurring  with  the  exer- 
cise of  sensation  and  of  thought,  in  rendering  sleep  ne- 
cessary. There  are  no  muscles,  except  those  of  respi- 
ration, of  which  the  constant  action  is  necessary  to 
life,  and  which  are  void  of  consciousness  in  their  ordi- 
nary exercise,  but  which  are  yet,  in  some  measure,  un- 
der the  control  of  the  will.  The  principal  end  an- 
swered by  this  power  of  the  will  over  the  muscles  of 
respiration  in  man,  is  to  form  and  regulate  the  voice. 
But,  thongh  instinctive  motions  are  in  some  cases  con- 
vertible into  those  which  are  voluntary,  they  ought  by 
no  means  to  be  confounded  together;  for  even  those 
animals  which  are  destitute  of  brain  and  nerves,  are 
capable  of  actions  evidently  of  the  instinctive  kind.  A 
leech,  for  instance,  being  brought  into  contact  with  a 
living  animal,  is  impelled,  by  an  insiinct  of  its  nature, 
to  fasten  upon  it,  and  suck  its  blood.  Tliere  is  some- 
thing  very  similar  to  this  even  in  vegetables  ;  as  in  the 
case  of  tendrils  and  creeping  plants  being  stimulated 
by  the  contact  of  other  bodies  to  cling  round  them  in 
a  particular  direction," 

Besides  these  obserTations  on  the  inferior  animals, 
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e«r  autTior  brings  some  experiments  to  show  that  in- 
stinctive actions,  even  m  animals  furnished  with  a  brain 
and  nerves,  do  not  depend  on  sensation.  Having  di- 
vided the  spinal  marrow  of  alive  kitten  a  few  days  old, 
he  irrilated  the  hind-paws  by  touching  them  with  a 
hot  wire.  By  this  the  muscles  of  the  posterior  extre- 
mities were  thrown  into  contractions,  so  as  to  produce 
the  motion  of  shrinking  from  the  injury;  and  the  fame 
etfecls  were  ob.-crved  in  an^ither  kitten,  of  which  the 
head  was  entirely  separated  from  the  body.  In  repeat- 
ing  this  experiment,  he  found  that  when  the  spinal  mar- 
row was  cut  through,  between  the  lumbar  vertebras 
and  OS  sacrum,  the  posterior  extreniiiies  lost  their  irri- 
tability, but  the  tail  re^umed  it.  Even  the  hiad  re- 
tained its  irritability  alter  it  was  cut  oH  ;  as  appeared 
by  touching  the  ears  with  a  hot  wire,  or  by  pricking 
them:  "and,"  says  our  author,  "  as  the  extremities 
are  also  irritable,  it  will  not  bo  said  that  consciousness 
and  sensation  exist  in  two  separated  portions  of  the 
body." 

The  effects  of  habit  are  then  considered  :  and  the 
conclusion  from  the  doctor's  rea'^on  ng  upon  this  sub- 
ject is,  that  "  there  is  a  co-ordinance^  or  pre-esta- 
blished harmony,  as  it  were,  between  the  faculties  of 
animals  and  the  laws  of  external  matter,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  the  instinctive  habits  of  animals,  as 
well  as  the  rational  conduct  ot  man." 

To  the  law  of  habit  have  been  referred  the  effects  of 
certain  coniagions,  such  as  that  of  the  small-pox, 
which  do  not  produce  their  efiect  more  than  once  in 
life.  With  nspect  to  this  he  observes,  '*  that  upon 
whatever  principle  this  property  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy depends,  it  is  an  undoubted  tact,  that  these  mor- 
bid poisons,  after  exciting  a  Ci-rtain  degree  of  dis- 
turbance, and  a  certain  series  of  diseased  actions,  no 
longer  make  any  impression  on  the  powers  of  life, 
otherwise  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  recovery  : 
for  at  the  time  in  which  a  person  begins  to  recover 
from  the  small-pox,  the  poison  actually  present  in  the 
circulating  system,  is  multiplied  infinitely  beyond  w  hat 
it  was  when  it  excited  the  disease.  The  constitution 
has,  therefore,  at  that  time,  with  respect  to  this  acri- 
mony, acquired  an  insensibility,  or  rather  want  of  ir- 
ritability ;  and  this  it  preserves  ever  afterwards.  This, 
however,  holds  only  with  regard  to  those  morbid  poi- 
sons  which  excite  febrile  afifeciions,  and  seems  to  be 
a  necessary  provision  of  na'ure  to  guard  against  such 
noxious  principles  as  are  generated  within  the  body 
itself." 

Having  lastly  considered  the  effects  of  irritation 
upon  the  human  body,  the  doctor  goes  on  to  consider 
a  very  remarkable  property  of  living  muscles,  viz.  that 
of  their  being  in  a  constant  state  of  tension,  more  or 
less  independent  of  any  temporary  stimulus.  This  is 
evident  from  what  happens  when  any  muscle  is  cut ; 
for  then  there  is  an  immediate  retraction  of  the  sepa- 
rated parts  ;  and  that  this  is  their  natural  state,  is  far- 
ther proved  by  the  spontaneous  motion  which  takes 
place  in  consequence  of  the  relaxation  of  an  antagonist 
muscle,  as  when  the  mouth  is  drawn  to  one  side  in  con- 
sequence of  hemiplegia.  Some  degree  of  tension,  in- 
deed, is  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  natural 


motions  of  the  muscles,  whether  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary; and  the  vigour  with  which  the  several  actions 
are  performed,  depends  on  the  due  degree  of  this 
tone. 

This  tone  of  the  muscles  is  every  where  maintained 
by  a  certain  counteracting  mechanical  power :  the  great 
muscles  are  kept  on  the  stretch  by  the  bones;  the 
heart  and  vessels  by  the  mass  of  fluids ;  and  the  intes- 
tines by  the  aliments  taken  in,  and  their  other  contents. 
Diseases  of  various  kinds  may  arise  from  the  dillerent 
degrees  of  tension  :  and  the  vascular  system  is  mora 
apt  to  be  affected  by  different  degrees  of  tension,  than 
any  otht  r  part  of  the  body  ;  and  our  author  considers 
wl.at  is  calli'd  a  nervous  habit,  as  one  of  the  elfccts  of 
the  want  of  tension.  He  likewise  attributes  to  the 
diiieront  degrees  of  tension,  more  than  to  any  thing 
else,  the  gieat  difference  of  constitutions  observable 
among  mankind.  He  observes,  also,  that  the  tension 
of  the  muscles  is  greatly  aliected  by  sympathy. — 
"  This,"  says  he,  "  is  particularly  observable  in  the 
blood-vessels  and  intestines ;  for  a  relaxation  in  these 
will  produce  a  like  aliection  in  every  other  part  of  the 
animal  system.  With  n  gard  to  the  intestines,  it  maj 
be  mentioned  among  other  proofs,  that  it  is  common 
for  persons  in  a  state  of  great  weakness  to  be  affected 
by  S}ncope,  and  even  instantaneous  dt  ath,  in  the  act 
of  evacuating  the  bowels.  It  seems  to  be  from  a  like 
cause  that  a  temporary  lowness  is  produced  by  an  ab- 
scess be.ng  opened." 

The  doctor  concludes  his  subject,  Mith  considering 
the  muscles  as  mechanical  powers.  "As  they  constitute 
the  strength  of  animals,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider 
the  relation  of  their  strength  to  their  bulk,  and  the  re- 
lation of  the  bulk  and  strength  of  the  body  to  the  den- 
sity  and  cohesion  of  its  own  materials;  and  to  the 
bulk,  density,  and  cohesion  of  the  external  inanimate 
bod  es,  with  which  it  is  conversant. 

"  It  has  been  dcnionstrated  by  Galileo,  that  in  si- 
milar unequal  bodies,  of  a  cylindrical  or  prismatic 
shape,  such  as  the  limbs  of  animals  nearly  are,  the  ra- 
tio of  their  efforts  to  break,  by  their  own  weight,  is 
in  the  quadruplicate  ratio  of  their  length  ;  but  that  the 
resistance  they  make  to  the  same  force,  is  only  in  the 
triplicate  ratio  of  their  lengths.  It  follows  from  this, 
that  in  order  to  endow  the  limbs  of  animals  with  the 
same  relative  force,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the 
bones  should  possess  an  increased  proportion  of  thick- 
ness, in  order  to  give  an  adequate  increase  of  what 
may  be  called  the  dead  strength  ;  but  a  similar  in- 
crease  of  living  strength  is  necessary,  by  a  suitable  ad- 
dition of  muscular  power,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
the  increased  size  of  the  bones.  Now  we  observe,  in 
fact,  that  in  the  large-sized  animals,  such  as  the  bull 
and  the  elephant,  the  thickness  both  of  their  bones 
and  muscles  becomes  greater,  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  their  limbs,  than  in  the  smaller  animals,  and 
they  are,  therefore,  of  a  less  elegant  form.  But  na- 
ture has  not  carried  this  so  far,  as  to  compensate  for 
the  disadvantage  arising  from  the  increase  of  size;  for  - 
the  greater  animals  have  not  the  same  proportional 
strength,  in  relation  to  their  bulk,  that  the  smaller  ani- 
mals have.    It  has  been  computed  that  a  flea  can  draw 
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from  seventy  to  eighty  times  its  own  weight,  whereas  a 
horse  canftot,  with  ease,  draw  more  than  three  times 
his  own  weight.  This  disproportion  between  size  and 
strength,  is  very  observable  between  diflerent  indivi- 
duals of  the  human  species  :  for  tall  men  are  not  mus- 
cular, even  in  the  simple  proportion  of  their  stature." 

Our  author  now  proceeds  to  assign  some  reasons 
why  the  stature  of  mankind,  in  general,  is  not  larger 
than  we  see  it.  Upon  this  subject,  see  the  article  Giant, 
in  the  Encyclopajdia  Britannica,  where  it  is  attempted 
to  show,  that,  by  increasing  the  proportioned  strength 
of  the  materials,  the  size  of  the  human  body  might 
have  been  augmented  in  any  proportion.  To  this, 
however,  the  doctor  replies,  that  "  had  the  bones  been 
harder,  they  would  not  have  been  calculated  lor  the 
common  duration  of  lile,  the  eil'ect  of  which  being  cal- 
culated to  increase  their  hardness  and  dryness,  they 
must  be  endowed  originally  with  a  certain  degree  of 
softness  and  succulence:  and,  with  regard  to  muscles, 
a  degree  of  hardness,  much  greater  than  they  possess, 
would  have  been  incompatible  with  their  contractility." 
But  this  reasoning  does  not  seem  to  be  conclusive.  The 
bones  of  a  lion  are  said  to  be  much  harder  than  those 
of  any  other  animal  ;  yet  we  do  not  find  that  these 
creatures  are  liable  to  any  kind  of  disease  in  conse- 
quence of  this  superior  hardness.  Neither  is  any  in- 
convenient  degree  of  hardness  in  the  muscles  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  their  increased  strength;  for  silk, 
though  equally  soft  and  flexible,  nay,  much  more  so 
than  hemp  or  flax,  is  nevertheless  much  stronger  :  and 
we  cannot  by  any  means  doubt,  that  if  men  had  for- 
merly been  of  a  larger  stature  than  they  are  at  pre- 
sent, the  materials  of  their  bones  and  muscles  might 
have  been  proportionably  stronger,  without  the  least 
injury  or  impediment  to  any  of  the  operations  of  life. 

When  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  muscles 
act  upon  the  bones  into  which  they  are  inserted,  we 
may  be  apt  to  think  that  nature  has  been  very  prodi- 
gal of  mechanical  power  ;  lor  considering  the  bones  as 
levers,  the  muscles  act  upon  them  at  a  very  great  dis- 
advantage, being  always  inserted  much  nearer  the  ful- 
crum than  the  weight  to  be  raised.  Thus  the  two  mus- 
cles of  the  arm,  names  biceps  and  hrmliiceus  internus, 
in  order  (o  support  in  the  hand  a  weight  of  one  pound 
with  the  fore-arm  at  right  angles  to  the  humerus,  must 
exert  a  power  equal  to  ten  pounds.  Another  circum- 
stance, also,  which  tends  to  waste  the  power,  is  the  ob- 
liquity with  which  they  are  inserted  into  their  bones  ; 
so  that  the  greater  part  of  the  force  is  expended  in 
pressing  one  bone  against  another  at  the  articulation, 
and  only  a  small  part  of  it  in  making  the  flexures  and 
extensions.  These  disadvantages,  however,  are  com- 
pensated by  a  number  of  conveniences  which  could 
not  have  been  obtained  on  any  other  plan.  We  must 
distinguish  between  those  actions  which  consist  in 
pressure,  and  those  which  depend  on  percussion  ;  for, 
as  the  momentum  of  this  last  depends  on  velocity,  it  is 
evident  that  there  must  be  a  great  advantage  from  the 
insertion  of  the  tendon  being  near  the  centre  of  mo- 
tion, as  greater  velocity,  with  less  expence  of  contrac- 
tion, will  thus  be  communicated  to  the  extremity.  The 
muscles,  for  instance,  which  are  attached  to  the  ole- 


cranon, in  performing  those  actions  with  the  hand 
which  require  rubbing,  act  with  a  disadvantage  exactly 
proportional  to  the  inequality  of  the  distance  from 
their  insertion  to  the  joint  of  the  elbow,  and  that  from 
the  same  joint  to  the  hand.  This  is  an  act  of  pres- 
sure. But  in  the  case  of  percussion,  as  in  the  action 
of  using  a  hammer,  there  is  an  evident  advantage  re- 
suiting  from  (he  velocity  communicated  to  the  extre- 
mity  *  for,  in  order  to  have  produced  the  same  velocity, 
with  the  insertion  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  centre 
of  motion,  a  much  greater  degree  of  contraction  would 
have  been  necessary  ;  and  our  author  shows  that  fa- 
tigue principally  depends  on  a  contraction  of  the  mus- 
cles. "  If  any  one,"  says  he,  "  will  take  the  trouble 
of  comparing  the  fatigue  of  the  biceps  muscle,  in  bear- 
ing a  weight  in  the  hand  with  the  elbow  joint  bent  to 
a  right  angle,  with  that  of  bearing  the  same  weight,  for 
the  same  length  of  time,  with  the  joint  at  an  acute  an- 
gle, he  will  be  sensible  how  much  the  degree  of  fatigue 
depends  on  contraction  ;  and,  by  attending  to  the  rela- 
tive situation  of  muscular  fibres,  it  will  appear  that 
Nature,  in  distributing  the  fibres  of  muscles  obliquely, 
has  had  in  view  not  only  to  increase  their  number,  but 
to  save  contraction." 

In  considering  the  actions  of  the  various  muscles  in 
producing  the  different  actions  of  the  body,  we  find 
scarce  one  produced  that  can  be  called  direct.  In 
some  instances  we  find  two  muscles,  or  two  sets  of 
muscles,  co-operating  ;  so  that  the  motion  eifected  by 
them  shall  be  in  the  diagonal  of  their  direction.  This 
is  the  case  of  the  oblique  muscles  of  the  abdomen  in 
some  of  their  actions,  and  of  the  intercostal  muscles  in 
all  theirs  Sometimes,  different  portions  of  the  same 
muscle  combine,  in-like  manner,  to  produce  a  similar 
effect;  and  in  all  the  long  muscles,  however  simple 
their  origin  and  insertion  may  be,  there  is  an  internal 
obliquity  of  their  fibres  with  regard  to  one  another; 
for  these  do  not  run  from  end  to  end,  but  there  are 
parts  of  the  tendon  running  into  the  belly  of  the  mus- 
cle, so  as  to  divide  it  into  penniform  and  rhomboidal 
portions.  This  distribution  of  the  fibres  takes  off 
from  the  length  ;  but  as  it  takes  place  in  those  cases 
where  the  origin  and  insertion  are  at  a  considei'able 
distance,  this  can  be  aflbrded  :  and  this,  as  well  as  the 
waste  of  power  in  consequence  of  oblique  action,  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the  increased  strength  from 
the  fibres  being  multiplied  ;  for,  in  consequence  of  this, 
structure,  there  is  an  extent  of  tendon  afforded,  suf- 
ficient for  the  insertion  of  a  greater  number  of  fleshy 
fibres. 

The  doctor  illustrates  this  principle  in  the  mecha- 
nism of  muscular  action  from  the  example  of  fish ;  a 
species  of  animals  which  exert  greater  muscular  powers 
than  any  others.  "  The  muscles  of  most  fish,"  says 
he,  "  consist  of  regular  series  of  oblique  short  fibres, 
forming  those  strata  which  cver^  one  must  have  ob- 
served  in  their  muscular  substance.  Their  motions  are 
more  simple  and  limited  than  those  of  land  animals, 
but  much  more  vigorous;  for  a  fish  in  the  sea  has  to 
make  its  way  through  a  medium  about  a  thousand  times 
more  dense  than  air,  and  with  more  rapidity  than  those 
which  inhabit  the  land.    Nature,  therefore,  instead  of 
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giving  them  muscles,  whose  fibres  would  run  straight 
from  one  end  of  their  body  to  the  other,  has  multiplied 
their  numbers,  by  distributing  them  into  short  and  ob- 
lique portions.  1  have  seen  4he  sword  ot  a  sword-tish 
sticking  in  a  planti,  M'hich  it  had  penetrated  from  side 
to  side  ;  and,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  auiinal  was 
then  moving  through  so  dense  a  medium,  and  in  the 
same  direction  with  (he  ship,  we  must  form  a  high  con- 
ception of  its  muscular  power." 

Ijastly,  our  author  gives  a  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion, that  by  the  obiicjiiify  of  the  muscles  a  very  con- 
siderable quantity  of  contraction  is  saved,  and  conse- 
quently a  proportional  degree  of  fatigue  prevented. — 
"  Let  the  line  AB,"  says  he,  "  in  the  annexed  dia- 
gram, represent  a  moveable  bone,  and  the  line  CD  a 
fixed  bone  parallel  to  it.  Let  FE,  perpendicular  to 
these  lines,  represent  a  muscle  acting  in  its  own  direc- 
tion, and  the  lines  GE,  HE,  represent  two  muscles  act- 
ing obliquely,  and  producing,  by  a  diagonal  action, 
the  same  effect  as  the  other.  If  the  bone  AB  be 
brought  to  the  situation  ab  by  the  action  of  the  muscle 
FE,  the  muscle  will  then  be  in  the  situation  FK.  If 
the  bone  is  brought  into  the  same  situation  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  muscles  GE,  HE,  these  muscles  will  then  be 
in  the  situation  GK,  UK. 


"  The  proposition  to  be  demonstrated  is,  that  the 
line  GK  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  the  line  GE, 
than  the  line  FK  does  to  the  line  FE  ;  for  FK  is  to 
FE  as  GL  is  to  GE  (Euc.  Elem.  B.  vi.  Prop.  2.)  ;  and 
the  angle  ELK  being  less  than  a  right  angle,  the  angle 
GLK,  which  is  adjacent  to  it,  must  be  greater  than  a 
right  angle  ;  and  the  angle  GKL  being  in  the  same  tri- 
angle with  GLK,  must  be  less  than  a  right  angle.  The 
line  GK,  therefore,  which  subtends  the  greater  angle, 
is  greater  than  the  line  GL,  subtending  the  lesser,  and, 
therefore,  bears  a  greater  proportion  to  GE.  But  the 
line  GL  is  to  GE  as  FK  is  to  FE  ;  and,  therefore,  GK 
bears  a  greater  proportion  to  GE  than  b'K  does  to 
FE;  that  is,  the  hbres  of  the  muscles  acting  obliquely, 
suffer  a  less  proportional  decurtation  than  those  of  the 
muscle  acting  directly. 

"  It  is  farther  obvious,  that  the  more  oblique  the 
action  becomes,  the  greater  saving  there  wifl  be  of  con- 
traction ;  for  in  moving  the  line  ah  towards  CD,  the 
i  ne  FK  diminishes  in  a  swifter  ratio  than  the  line  GK ; 


and  when  the  former  has  vanished,  the  latter  is  in  the 
situation  GF.  ' 

Besides  these  advantages,  iu  point  of  diminishing  fa- 
tigue, there  are  others  relating  to  the  shape  of  the  mem- 
bers. Thus,  if  the  insertions  of  the  muscles  had  been 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  joints,  they  must,  upon 
every  occasion,  have  passed  like  bowstrings  from  one 
bone  to  the  other,  and  the  limbs  must  have  been  ex. 
ceedingly  clumsy  and  unwieldy:  all  the  motions  must, 
also,  have  been  extremely  slow  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  superior  strength  which  people  would  then  have 
enjoyed,  it  is  very  plain  that  they  would  scarce  have 
been  fit  for  any  of  the  offices  of  life  which  they  now 
perform. 

MUSCULAR  POWER.  See  Muscular  motion, 
and  Irritability. 

MU'SCULUS,  (dim.  of  mus^  a  mouse,  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  flead  mouse).    See  Muscle. 

MU^SCULUS  CUTA'NEUS.    See  Platysma  my- 

OIDES. 

MU'SCULUS  PATIE'NTIJS.   See  Levator  sca- 

PUL^. 

MU^SCULUS   TUBiE  NOV.E.     See  Circum- 

FLEXUS. 

MU^SCUS,  (from  ju-o^p^oj,  tender^  so  called  from  its 
delicate  and  tender  consistence);  moss. 

MU^SCUS  ARBOaiEUS  ;  the  Lichen  plicatus. 
Linn.  We  are  informed  by  that  great  botanist,  that 
this  plant  is  applied,  by  the  Laplanders,  to  parts  which 
arc  excoriated  by  a  long  journey,  and  that  its  effects  iu 
this  way  are  very  useful.  It  is  slightly  astringent  and 
styptic,  and  is  applied,  with  the  latter  intention,  to 
bleeding  vessels. 

MU'SCUS  CANFNUS..  See  Lichen  cinereus 
terrestris. 

MU'SCUS  CLAVA'TUS.    Sec  Lycopobium. 

MU'SCUS  CRA'NII  HUMA'NI.    See  Usnea. 

MU^SCUS  CUMA'TILIS,  a  cryptogamious  plant ; 
the  Lichen  aphthoius,  Linn.  This  is  said  to  act  pow- 
erfully on  the  intestines,  though  it  is  never  used  in  the 
practice  of  the  present  day. 

MU'SCUS  ERE'CTUS,  the  upright  club-moss;  a 
pharmacopoeia!  name  for  the  Lycopodium  selago,  Linn. 
The  decoction  of  this  plant  acts  violently  as  a  vomit 
and  purgative ;  and  was  formerly,  on  that  account, 
employed  to  produce  abortion,  by  abandoned  women. 

MU'SCUS  ISLA'NDICUS.    See  Lichen  islandi- 
cus. 

MU'SCUS  MARFTIMUS.    See  Corallinus. 

MU'SCUS  PULMONA'RIUS  QUE'RCINUS.  See 
Pulmonaria  arborea. 

MU'SCUS  PYXIDATUS,  the  cup-moss;  a  very 
common  little  plant.  It  is  the  Lichen  cocciferus,  and 
]}i)xidatus  of  Linnaeus,  for  both  are  used  indifferently, 
by  the  common  people,  for  the  cure  of  the  hooping- 
cough. 

MUSE'UM,  a  name  which  originally  signified  a  part 
of  the  palace  of  Alexandria,  which  took  up  at  least  one 
fourth  of  the  city.  This  quarter  was  called  the  museum, 
on  account  of  its  being  set  apart  for  the  muses  and  the 
study  of  the  sciences.    Hence  the  word  museum  is  now 
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applied  to  any  place  set  apart  as  a  repository  for  tilings 
that  have  an  immediate  relation  to  the  arts.  The  Bri- 
tish museum,  in  London,  is  the  noblest  cabinet  of  cu- 
riosities in  the  kingdom.  The  name  museum  is  also 
given  to  a  collection  of  anatomical  preparations,  calcu- 
lated for  the  illustration  of  particular  facts  in  medicine. 
Dr.  William  Hunter  left  behind  him  a  noble  museum  ; 
as  did  his  brother,  the  late  Mr.  John  Hunter.  The 
latter  collection  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  who  are  erecting  a 
spacious  building  for  its  reception,  and  for  the  reading 
of  public  lectures  on  anatomy  and  surgery. 

MUSGRAVE  (Dr.  William),  a  learned  physician 
and  antiquary,  was  born  at  Charlton-Musgrave,  in  So- 
mersetshire, about  the  year  1657;  and  studied  at 
New-college,  Oxford.  Having  distinguished  himself  by 
his  knowledge  in  his  profession,  and  his  skill  in  natu- 
ral philosophy,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety:  and  being  made  Secretary  in  1684,  he  continued 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  from  No.  167  to  178, 
inclusive.  After  having  taken  his  degrees  in  physic, 
and  being  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, he  went  and  settled  at  Exeter,  where  he  prac- 
tised physic  with  great  reputation  and  success.  Being 
a  man  of  extensive  learning,  he  composed,  at  his  lei- 
sure-hours, several  curious  and  valuable  works;  as,  1. 
De  arthritide  anomala  sive  interna  Dissertatio.  2.  De 
arthritide  symptomatica  Disiertatio.  3.  Juiii  Vitalis 
epitaphium,  cum  commentario.  4.  De  legionibus  epis- 
tola.  5.  I)e  aquilis  Romanis  epistola.  6.  Inscriptio 
Terraconensis,  cum  commentario.  7.  Geta  Britanni- 
cus,  &c.  8.  Belgium  Britannicum,  This  learned 
physician  died  in  1721. 

MUSHROOM,  the  general  name  for  several  species 
of  agaricus.  See  Agauicus.  The  agaricus  chanierel- 
lus,  deliciosuSy  violacetis,  c&c.  have  been  all  named 
mushrooms ;  but  that  which  is  eaten  as  such,  in  this 
country,  is  the  agaricus  campestris,  Linn.  Similar  to 
it  in  quality  is  the  champignion,  or  agaricus  praterisis. 
Broiled  with  salt  and  pepper,  or  stewed  with  cream  and 
some  aromatic,  they  are  extremely  delicious,  and,  if 
not  eaten  to  excess,  by  no  means  insalubrious.  But  the 
the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  true 
fungus,  and  not  to  eat  those  of  a  poisonous  nature.  See 
AmanitjE.  a  sapid  liquor  called  Catchup  is  made  by 
throwing  salt  on  mushrooms,  which  causes  them  to 
part  with  their  juice. 

MUSK.    See  Mosciius. 

MUSK  CRANL's-BILL.  See  Geranium  mosciia- 

TUM. 

MUSK-MELON.    See  Melo. 

MUSK-SEED.    See  Abelmoschus. 

MUSQUITOE,  or  Musktto,  the  culex  pipiens  of 
LinnEus ;  a  most  troublesome  insect  in  hot  climates. 
See  Culex.  Dr.  Moseley,  in  his  treatise  on  tropical 
diseases,  says — "Though  musquitoes  are  a  great  vexa- 
tion in  all  the  islands,  yet  they  are  worse  on  the  conti- 
nent. It  is  said  at  Mexico,  and  many  other  places, 
that  they  sometimes  kill  people  with  their  bites. 
Sir  Henry  Morgan  thought,  from  the  amazing  quantity 
■which  lie  saw  at  the  lake  Maracayba,  that  it  was  a 
cloud  bciore  him. 


"Their  bites  raise  little  lumps,  or  swellings,  in  the 
skin,  which  cause  an  uncommon  dogree  of  itchin^  • 
these  are  scratched  sometimes  into  painful  acrid  ulcers' 
particularly  in  the  legs.  A  bite,  if  not  scratched,  or 
irritated,  though  extremely  disagreeable,  will  not  long 
continue  troublesome.  Some  people  apply  oil,  vinegar, 
lime-juice,  or  camphorated  si)irits,  to  the  part,  to  allay 
the  itching  and  tingling.  In  the  inland  and  woody 
situations,  even  those  who  have  been  long  resident  in 
these  countries,  find  it  convenient  to  wear  a  sort  of 
loose  linen  buskins,  to  guard  their  legs  in  an  evening; 
and  it  is  an  universal  custom  to  have  a  gauze  curtain, 
or  net,  to  surround  the  bed,  to  keep  them  away  by 
night:  otherwise,  in  some  places,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  sleep. 

"  Fire  and  smoke  drive  them  away  ;  and  this  is  ano. 
ther  practice  used  by  people  who  reside  in  the  woods, 
and  interior  parts  of  the  islands.  On  the  continent, 
near  woods  and  stagnant  waters,  the  Indians  bury 
themselves  in  the  sand,  in  an  evening,  having  no  other 
means  to  avoid  their  persecution." 

MUSSEL,  the  mytilius  edulis  of  Linnaeus.  This  has 
a  strong  shell,  slightly  incurvated  on  one  side,  and  an. 
gulated  on  the  other.  The  end  near  the  hinge  is 
pointed  ;  the  other  rounded.  When  the.  epidermis  is 
taken  oft,  it  is  of  a  deep  blue  colour.  It  is  found  in  im- 
mense beds  both  in  deep  water  and  above  low-water 
mark.  The  finest  mussels  in  Britain  are  those  called 
Hambleton  hookers.,  from  a  village  called  Hambleton. 
They  are  taken  out  of  the  sea,  and  placed  in  the  river 
Wier,  within  reach  of  the  tide,  where  they  grow  very 
fdt  and  delicious.  This  species  inhabits  the  European 
and  Indian  seas.  Between  the  tropics  it  is  largest, 
and  smallest  within  the  polar  circle.  It  is  said  to  be 
hurtful  if  eat  too  often  or  in  too  great  quantities; 
and  even  that  it  is  sometimes  poisonous  in  itself.  The 
symptoms  consequent  on  eating  mussels  are  accurately 
described  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  at  Brussels  :  "  The  signs  which  announce  the 
noxious  eti'ects  of  J)oiled  mussels,  are  an  universal  un- 
easiness or  numbness,  that  commonly  takes  place  three 
or  four  hours  after  they  have  been  eaten.  These 
symptoms  are  succeeded  by  a  tightness  of  the  throat,  a 
sense  of  heat  about  the  head  and  eyes,  immoderate 
thirst,  nausea,  and  someiimes  vomiting.  If  the  patient 
has  the  good  fortune  to  vomit  up  the  whole  of  the  of- 
fensive matter,  this  evacuation  is  generally  sufficient  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  complaint ;  bu!  if  he  does  not 
bring  up  any,  or  only  a  part  of  the  noxious  substance, 
the  disorder  becomes  more  or  less  alarming,  accouling 
to  the  quantity  of  deleterious  matter  in  the  first  pas- 
sages and  the  particular  constitution  of  the  patient. 
The  want  of  a  sufficient  evacuation  by  vomit  increases 
the  tightness  of  the  throat,  and  the  swelling  of  the  face, 
eyes,  and  tongue;  all  the  parts  within  the  mouth  ap- 
pear inflamed,  and  as  it  were  excoriated,  and  the  red- 
ness  soon  spreads  to  the  outer  surface,  appearing  first 
in  the  face,  and  extending  from  thence  to  the  neck, 
breast,  and  abdomen,  and  by  degrees  over  the  whole 
body.  This  purticidar  eruption  is  the  most  characte- 
ristic of  the  malignunct)  of  mussels;  it  is  constantly  ac- 
companied with  a  kind  ot  delirium,  with  a  singular  un- 
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easiness,  ami  an  insupportable  itching ;  it  has  no  af- 
finity with  the  eruption  produced  by  the  erysipelatous 
fever,  with  the  scarlatina,  measles,  purpura  urticata,  or 
arrf  other  known  species  of  red  eruption  :  it  has  these 
particularities,  Viz.  that  it  never  appears  unless  mussels 
have  been  eaten  ;  that  it  is  not  preceded  by  fever  ;  that 
it  is  accompanied  by  symptoms  which  appear  united  in 
no  other  disease:  and  lastly,  that  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body,  though  redder  than  in  any  other  eruptive 
disease,  appears  as  it  were  spotted  with  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  red  spots  of  a  deeper  red  than  the  rest  of  the 
skin.  These  points  are  infinitely  smaller  than  a  millet 
seed  ;  if  we  examine  them  through  a  lens,  we  see  dis- 
tinctly that  they  are  the  opening  or  pores  of  the  cuti- 
cle,  which  leave  minute  spots  of  the  cutis  exposed  to 
our  view,  while  the  redness  which  is  seen  only  through 
the  epidermis  appears  of  a  paler  hue." 

Dr.  Clullcn  attributes  these  occasional  bad  effects 
from  the  eating  of  mussels  rather  to  idiosyncrasy  than 
any  other  cause. 

MUST,  sweet  wine,  newly  pressed  from  the  grape; 
or  the  new  liquor  obtained  from  fruit  before  if:  has 
worked  or  fermented.  This  is  apt  tooccasion  liatulency 
and  colic  in  persons  who  have  weak  or  irritable  bowels. 

ML'STARD,  BLACK.    See  Sinapi. 

MUSTAllO,  HICDGE.    See  Erysimum. 

MUSTARD,  TREACLE.  SeeTiiLAspi. 

MUSTARD  MITIIRIDATE.    See  Thlaspi. 

MUSTARD,  YELLOW.    See  Sinait. 

MUTi'JjLA,  a  troublesome  insect  of  which  there 
are  ten  species.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  occiden- 
tulis  or  velvet  ant,  an  inhabitant  of  North  America. 
This  has  six  Segs,  with  short  crooked  antenna; ;  the 
abdomen  large,  with  a  black  list  crossing  the  lower 
part  of  it,  and  another  black  spot  at  the  joining  of  the 
thorax :  excepting  which,  the  whole  body  and  head 
resembles  crimson  velvet.  The  trunk  or  shell  of  the 
body  is  of  such  a  strong  and  hard  contexture,  that 
though  trod  upon  by  men  and  cattle  they  receive  no 
harm.  They  have  a  long  sting  in  their  taffs,  which 
causes  inflammation  and  great  pain  for  half  an  hour  to 
those  who  are  stung  by  them  ;  which  usually  happens 
to  negroes  and  others  that  go  barefooted.  They  are 
mostly  seen  running  very  nimbly  oa  sandy  roads  in 
the  hottest  summer-weather  ;  and  always  single.  What 
they  feed  on,  in  what  manner  they  breed,  and  where 
they  secure  themselves  in  winter,  is  unknown.  The 
remedies  used  for  their  sting  are  such  as  are  applied  to 
the  bites  of  the  moskitoe. 

MUTFTAS,  {ixom.  inufus^  dumb),  dumbness;  a 
gevius  of  disease  in  the  class  locales  and  order  dyscine- 
sia  of  Cullen.  Three  species  are  described,  viz.  1. 
Muiitas  orgunka,  as  happens  when  the  tongue  is  re- 
moved oc  in  jured.  2.  MtUltas  a/onica  armug  from  an 
affection  of  the  nerves  of  the  organ.  3.  Mntitas  surdo. 
mm,  depending  upon  being  born  deaf.  Dumb  people 
are  generally  born  deaf ;  in  which  case  the  disease  is 
incurable  by  medicine:  though  even  such  people  may 
be  taught  not  only  to  read  and  write,  but  also  to  speak 
and  to  understand  what  others  say  to  them.  The  me- 
thod in  which  this  has  been  accomplished  is  extremely 
curious,  but  not  to  our  purpose  in  the  present  work. 
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In  these  cases,  the  dumbness  proceeds  principally,  if 
not  solely,  from  the  deafness  For  when  it  procooisg 
from  a  defect  of  any  of  the  organs  necessary  foi  speech, 
the  tongue  for  instance,  it  is.  always  iucurabh',  but 
if  it  arise  from  a  palsy,  the  medicuies  applu-able  in  ;!'at 
case  will  sometimes  restore  the  speech,  it  is  fortunate 
for  persons  in  this  lamentable  siruation,  that  some  in- 
genious methods  are  now  taken  to  supply  their  di-iici- 
encies,  by  the  exercise  of  those  senses  thai  remain  to 
them.  Several  schools  for  inslructing  <he  deaf  and 
dumb  are  to  be  found  in  London,  and  one  of  them  is 
a  charitable  establishment. 

MUTTON,  the  flesh  of  a  sheep  alter  it  has  been 
killed.  For  the  properties  of  this  very  common  arti- 
cle of  food  see  Animal  food. 

MYACA'NTHA,  (/xujxavSs:;  from  fj.v;,  a  mouse, 
and  cocavSa,  a  thorn)  ;  so  called  because  it  is  said  that 
its  prickly  leaves  are  used  to  cover  whatever  is  intended 
to  be  preserved  from  mice.    See  Rrscus. 

MYDRI'ASIS,  iij.vhioiiis  ■  from  [j.i)S7.:'j,  to  abound 
in  moisture;  so  named  because  it  was  thouirht  to  origi- 
nate in  redundant  moisture),  a  morbid  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  with  or  without  a  defect  of  vision.  It 
is  known  by  the  pupil  always  ajjpearing  of  the  same 
diameter  in  the  light.  The  species  are,  1.  Mijdriasis 
amuuroticu,  which,  for  the  most  part,  but  not  always, 
accompanies  an  amaurosis.  2.  Mydriasis  hijdrocc.pha- 
lica,  which  owes  its  origin  to  an  hydroc('ph;ilus  inter- 
nus,  or  internal  dropsy  of  the  vei\tiicles  of  the  cere- 
brum. It  is  not  uncommon  amongst  children,  and  is 
the  most  certain  diagnostic  of  the  disease.  3,  Mydri- 
asis  veniiinosa,or  a  dilatation  of  the  pupil  from  saburia 
and  worms  in  the  stomach  or  small  intestaich.  4.  Mydri- 
asis a  synechia,  or  ardilatation  of  the  pupil,  with  a  con- 
cretion of  the  uvea  to  the  capsula  of  the  crystalline 
lens.  5.  Mydriasis  paralytica,  or  a  dilated  pupil,  from 
a  paralysis  of  the  orbicular  fibres  of  the  iris  :  it  is  ob- 
served in  paralytic  disorders,  and  from  the  application 
of  narcotics  to  the  eye.  6.  Mydriasis  spasmodica,  or 
from  a  spasm  of  the  rectilinear  fibres  of  the  iris,  as 
often  happens  in  hysteric  and  spasmodic  diseases.  7. 
Mydriasis  from  atony  of  the  iris,  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  which  is  a  large  cataract  distending  the  pupil 
in  passing  out  when  extracted.  This  vanishes  in  a  few 
days  after  the  operation,  in  general  ;  but  if  the  pupil 
has  been  long  dilated,  it  may  remain  so  for  life. 

MY'LO,  (f  rom  /xuA/y,  ft  grinder  tooth).  Anatomi- 
cal names  compounded  with  this  word  belong  to  mus- 
cles, which  are  attached  near  the  grinders ;  as  in  the 
following  instances. 

MY'LO-HYOIDEUS,  a  muscle  first  described  by 
Fa'lopius.  It  is  thus  called  from  its  origin  near  the 
denies  violares,  and  its  insertion  into  the  os  hyoides.  It 
is  a  thin,  flat  muscle,  situated  between  the  lower  jaw 
and  the  os  hyoides,  and  is  covered  by  the  anterior  por- 
tion of  the  digastricus.  It  arises  lleshy,  and  a  little 
tendinous,  I'rom  all  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  jaw, 
as  far  back  as  the  insertion  of  the  pterygoideus  inter- 
nus,  or,  in  other  words,  from  between  the  la'-t  dens 
molaris  and  the  middle  of  the  chin,  where  it  joins  irs 
fellow,  to  form  one  belly,  with  an  intermediate  tendi- 
nous streak,  or  lineaalba,  which  extends  from  the  chiji 
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to  ihe  OS  Iiyoicles  where  Loth  muscles  are  inserted  into 
the  lower  edge  of  the  basis  of  that  bone.  This  has 
induced  Riolauiis,  Winslow,  Albinus,  and  some  other 
anatomists,  to  consider  it  as  a  single  penniform  muscle. 
Its  use  is  to  pull  the  os  hjoides  upwards,  forwards,  and 
to  cither  side. 

MY'LO.PJIARYNGEUS,  (ij.vko^a^vyfcctos;  from 
l,i.vXoi}y  ihe  grinding  toothy  and  ^apy^,  the  pharynx)^ 
a  muscle  that  arises  near  the  raolares,  and  is  inserted 
in  the  phar}  nx.    See  Constkictoii  piiakykoeus  su- 

PiiRlOR. 

MYNSICHT,  (Hadrian),  physician  to  the  duke  of 
Mccklen burgh  and  several  other  German  princes,  was 
distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  chemistry,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century.  He  published  a  work 
entitled  Armeniarium  Medico-Chyniicum,  which  has 
undergone  vaiious  editions.  In  this  work  he  gives  a 
description  of  several  medicines,  about  the  virtues  of 
•wiiich  he  is  not  always  to  be  depended  upon.  To  him 
was  owing  the  discovery  of  the  Sal  de  duobus  or  the 
Aixanum^  a  remedy  once  very  much  in  use. 

MYODESO^rSlA,  (jaudo^so-w^'ia  ;  from  /xua;,  ujlx), 
and  6y\|;ia,  vision) ;  a  disease  of  the  sight,  in  which  the 
person  perceives  black  spots,  an  appearance  of  flies, 
cobwebs,  or  fragments  of  black  wool,  before  his  eyes. 

MYOLO^GIA,  (fj^voXoyicx,;  from  fx^vc,  a  muscle,  and 
Xoyo;,  a  discourse)  ;  myology,  or  the  doctrine  of  the 
muscles.    See  Muscles. 

MYOTIA,  ([juuMKia.;  from  /-oow,  to  wink,  and  ui/, 
the  eye);  that  defect  of  vision  called  near-sighted, 
or  purblind.  Sec  Sight.  As  myopes  are  considered 
those  persons  who  cannot  see  distinctly  above  twenty 
inches.  The  myopia  is  likewise  attributed  to  all  who 
cannot  see  at  three,  six,  or  nine  inches.  The  proxi- 
mate cause  is  the  adunation  of  the  rays  of  light  in  a 
focus  before  the  retina.  See  Optics.  The  species  are, 
1.  Mijdpiu,  from  too  great  a  convexity  of  the  cornea. 
The  cause  of  this  convexity  is  either  from  nature,  or 
a  greater  secretion  of  the  aqueous  humour  :  hence  on 
one  day  there  shall  be  a  greater  myopia  than  on  ano- 
ther. An  incipient  hydrophthalmia  is  the  origin  of  the 
myopia.  2.  AJj/opia,  from  too  great  a  longitude  of  the 
bulb.  This  length  of  the  bulb  is  native,  or  acquired 
from  a  congestion  of  the  humours  in  the  eye  ;  hence  ar- 
tificers occupied  in  minute  objects,  as  the  engravers  of 
seals,  and  persons  reading  much,  frequently  after  pu- 
berty bjcomc  myopes.  3.  Myopia,  from  too  great  a 
convexity  of  the  anterior  supcrlices  in  the  crystalline 
lens.  This  is  likewise  from  birth.  The  parallel  rays 
which  fall  into  the  cornea,  by  so  much  they  fall  more 
obliquely,  so  much  the  more  convex  is  the  cornea,  or 
crysta'liiie  lens,  or  vitreous  humour  in  the  anterior  su- 
perficies, init  the  angle  of  refraction  is  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence  :  thercl'orc  the  angle  of  refraction  so 
much  sooner  will  be  formed  as  the  cornea  or  lens  is 
more  convex.  Tins  perfectly  accounts  for  short, 
sightcdiiess ;  but  an  anterior  too  great  convexity  of  the 
cornea  is  the  most  common  cause.  4.  Myopia,  from 
loo  great  a  density  of  the  cornea,  or  humours  of  the 
Q}C.  Optics  teach  us  by  so  much  sooner  the  rays  of 
light  are  forced  iuto  a  focus,  by  so  much  the  diapha- 
nous body  is  denser.    5.  Myopia,  from  a  mydriasis  or 


too  dilated  a  pupil  •  for  so  much  the  wider  the  aper. 

ture  of  the  diaphragm  is  in  an  optical  instrument,  S9 
much  the  nearer  is  the  focus.  6.  Myopia  infantilis^ 
From  the  great  convexity  of  the  cornea,  infants  are 
often  myopes;  though  by  degrees,  as  they  advance  in 
years,  they  perceive  objects  more  remotely,  by  the 
flattening  of  the  cornea. 

MY'OPS,  dxvuj^,  from  /xyw,  to  wink,  and  the 
eye),  a  person  who  is  near-sighted.    See  Sight. 

MYO'SIS,  (of  the  Gr.  (j^vcv^is)  ;  a  contraction,  op 
too  small  diameter  of  the  pupil,  This  is  known  by 
viewing  the  perforation  of  the  pupil,  which  is  smaller 
than  usual,  and  remains  so  even  in  a  dark  place,  where 
naturally,  if  not  diseased,  it  dilates.  It  occasions  weak 
sight,  or  a  vision  that  remains  only  a  certain  number 
of  hours  in  the  day  ;  but  if  wholly  closed,  total  blind- 
ness  is  the  consequence.  The  species  of  this  disorder 
are,  1.  Myosis  spasmodica,  which  is  observed  in  the 
hysteric,  hypocondriac,  and  in  other  spasmodic  or  ner- 
vous affections.  It  arises  from  a  spasm  of  the  orbicular 
fibres  of  the  iris.  2,  Myosis  paralytica,  arises  in  para- 
lytic disorders.  3.  Myosis  injiammatoria,  which  arises 
from  an  inflammation  of  the  iris  or  uvea,  as  in  the  in- 
ternal ophthalmia,  hypopium,  or  wounded  eye.  4. 
Myosis,  a  customary  contraction  of  the  pupil.  This  is 
frequently  experienced  by  those  who  contemplate  very 
minute  objects  ;  by  persons  who  write  ;  by  the  workers 
of  fine  needle-work ;  and  by  too  frequent  an  attention 
to  microscopical  inquiries.  5,  Myosis,  from  a  defect 
of  the  aqueous  humour,  as  after  extraction.  6.  Myosis 
nativa,  with  which  infants  are  born,  7.  Myosis  natu- 
ralis,  a  coarctation  of  the  pupil  by  light,  or  from  an 
intense  examination  of  minute  objects.  These  affec- 
tions of  the  pupil  are  temporary,  and  spontaneously 
vanish,  as  we  every  day  experience. 

MYOSITIS,  (fj^uoiirii,  from  y.v;,  a  muscle),  an  in- 
flammation of  a  niuscle.  This  is  the  term  given  by 
Sagar  to  acute  rheumatism. 

MYOSO'TIS,  {(woguuTo;,  from  /xuf ,  a  muscle,  and 
wro;,  an  ear ;  so  called  because  its  leaves  are  hairy, 
and  grow  longitudinally  like  the  ear  of  a  mouse).  See 

PiLOSELLA. 

MYOTO'MIA,  daywro/xfo;,  from  ju-uw!/,  a  muscle,  and 
rsi^vM,  to  cut )  ;  myotomy,  or  the  dissection  of  the 
muscles. 

JMY^RICA  GALE;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
dutch  myrtle.    See  Myrtus  Biiabantica. 

MYRIOPHY'LLON,  (!^vpio<pv\Xov,  from  ivjpio;,  in. 
finite,  and  fvWov,  a  leaf,  named  from  the  number  of 
its  leaves).    See  Millefolium. 

MYRFSTICA  AROMA'TICA ;  a  name  given  by 
Swartz  to  the  nutmeg  tree. 

MYRFSTICA  MOSCHA'TA;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  produces  the  nutmeg.    See  Nux 

MOSCHATA. 

MYRFSTICA  NUX.    See  Nux  mosciiata. 

MYR'OXYLON  PERUI'FERUM,  (ixupo^vXoy, 
from  [Mupo-^,  an  ointment,  and  ^yAov,  wood)  ;  the  syste- 
matic name  of  the  tree  which  attords  the  Peruvian  bal- 
sam.   See  Balsamum  Peiiuvianum. 

MYPcOBA'LANUS,  (i^vpoSxXam,  fromfjivpo,  antin. 
giienty  and  faAavo;,  a  nut  /  bo  called  because  it  was  for- 
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lacrfj  used  Ifl  ointments),  a  myrobalan  ;  a  dried  fiiilt, 
of  tlic  plum  kind,  brought  from  the  East  Indies.  My- 
robalaiis  have  an  unpleasant,  bitterish,  and  very  austere 
taste,  and  strike  an  inky  blackness  with  solutions  of 
iron.  They  are  said  to  have  a  gently  purgative  as  well 
Bs  an  astringent  and  corroborating  virtue.  In  this  coun- 
try, however,  they  have  been  long  expunged  from  the 
pharmacopoeias,  nor  are  they  ever  used  in  the  present 
practice. 

MYROBA^'LANUS  BELLI'RICA ;  the  belliric 
myrobalan.  This  fruit  is  of  a  yellowish  grey  colour,  and 
an  irregularly  roundish  or  oblong  figure,  about  an  inch 
in  length,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick.  Its 
properties  resemble  those  of  the  other  species. 

MYROBA'LANUS  CHE'EULA  ;  the  chebule  my. 
robalan.  This  fruit  resembles  the  jellow  in  figure,  but 
it  is  larger,  of  a  darker  colour  inclining  to  brown,  or 
blackish,  and  has  a  thicker  pulp. 

MYROBA^LANUS  CITRINA,  the  yellow  myro- 
balan ;  a  fruit  somewhat  longer  than  the  belliric, 
having  generally  five  large  longitudinal  ridges,  and  as 
many  smaller-  between  them.  It  is  somewhat  pointed 
at  both  ends. 

MYROBA'LANUS  E'MBLICA;  the  embllc  my. 
robalan.  This  is  of  a  dark  blackish  grey  colour, 
roundish,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  with  six  hexagonal 
faces,  opening  from  each  other. 

MYROBA'LANUS  INDICA  ;  the  Indian  or  black 
myrobalan.  The  fruit  of  this  species  is  of  a  deep  black 
colour,  oblong,  octangular,  and  differing  from  all  the 
others  in  having  no  stone,  or  only  the  rudiments  of 
one.  From  this  latter  circumstance  they  are  supposed 
to  have  been  gathered  before  maturity. 

MYROBALANS.    See  Myrobalanus. 

MY'RRHA,  (oiMi/rrha,  Heb,)  myrrh;  a  gum-resin 
which,  from  the  account  of  Mr.  Bruce,  is  procured 
from  a  tree  that  very  much  resembles  the  acacia  vera, 
which  is  the  Mimosa  nilotica  of  Linnaeus.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  indeed  in  referring  it  to  that  genus,  es. 
pecially  as  it  corresponds  with  the  description  of  the 
tree,  given  by  Dioscorides.  The  tree  that  affords  the 
myrrh,  which  is  obtained  by  incision,  grows  on  the  east- 
cm  coast  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  in  that  part  of  Abys- 
sinia which  is  situated  near  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  called 
by  Mr.  Bruce,  Troglodife.  Good  myrrh  is  in  the  form 
of  tears.  It  should  be  of  a  yellow,  or  reddish-yellow 
colour,  becoming  redder  whes  breathed  on,  light,  brit- 
tie,  of  an  unctuous  fetl,  pellucid,  shining ;  presenting 
white  semicircular  stria?  in  its  fracture  ;  of  a  very  bitter 
aromatic  taste,  and  a  strong,  peculiar,  not  unpleasant 
odour.  It  is  not  good  if  whitish,  dark-coloured, 
black,  resinouS;  ill-smelled,  or  mixed  with  iinpurities, 
which  is  too  commonly  the  case. 

Neumann  ascertained  that  water  and  alcohol  are 
t)oth  of  them  capable  of  taking  up  the  whole  of  the 
taste  and  smeli  of  the  myrrh,  the  extract  made  by 
either  after  the  o'her  being  insipid.  The  alcohol  dis- 
tilled from  the  tinctiire  elevated  none  of  the  tiavour  of 
the  myrrh  ;  but  during  the  Snspissation  of  the  decoc- 
tion a  volatile  oil  arose,  containing  the  whole  of  the 
flavour  of  the  myrrh,  and  heavier  than  water,  while  the 
fcxtract  was  Bicrely  bitter.    From  7680  parts  of  myrrh 


he  gai  6000  watery  extract,  180  volatile  oit,  and  720 
alcoholic;  and  inversely,  2400  alcoholic,  and  4200 
watery.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  tincture  is  trans- 
parent, and,  when  poured  into  water,  forms  a  yelloXv 
opaque  fluid,  but  lets  fall  no  precipitate,  while  the  v  a- 
tery  solution  is  always  yellow  and  opaque:  and  that 
myrrh  is  not  fusible  and  is  difhcultly  inflammable.  Mr. 
Hatchett  found  it  soluble  in  alkalies. 

The  medical  effects  of  this  aromatic  bitter  are  to 
warm  and  strengthen  the  viscera  ;  it  frequently  occa- 
sions a  mild  diaphoresis,  and  promotes  the  fluid  secic 
tions  in  general.  Hence  it  proves  serviceable  in  I.in. 
guid  cases,  diseases  arising  from  a  simple  inactivity, 
suppressions  of  the  uterine  discharges  in  women,  ca- 
chectic disorders,  and  where  the  lungs  and  thorax  are 
oppressed  by  viscid  phlegm.  Myrrh  is  likewise  sup- 
posed in  a  peculiar  manner  to  resist  putrefaction  in  alt 
parts  of  the  body;  and  in  this  light  stands  recom- 
mended in  malignant,  putrid,  and  pestilential  feverS, 
and  in  the  small.pox;  in  which  last  it  is  said  to  accele- 
rate the  eruption.  The  present  practice  docs  not  seem 
to  expect  any  peculiar  virtue  from  myrrh ;  and  it  is 
now  perhaps  less  employed  than  formerly,  except  ii» 
cases  of  dyspepsia,  in  which  it  often  proves  of  service. 
Some  writers,  however,  and  particularly  Dr.  Simmons, 
in  his  Treatise  on  Consumption,  have  bestowed  very 
high  encomiums  on  it,  even  in  cases  of  tuberculous 
phthisis ;  and  although  it  can  by  no  means  be  repre- 
sented as  a  remedy  very  much  to  be  depended  on,  yet 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  been  serviceable  ia 
some  cases. 

Rectified  spirit  extracts  the  fine  aromatic  flavour  and 
bitterness  of  this  drug,  and  does  not  elevate  any  thing 
of  either  in  evaporation  :  the  gummy  substance  left  by 
this  menstruum  has  a  disagreeable  taste,  with  scarcely 
any  of  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  myrrh  :  this  part 
dissolves  in  water,  except  some  impurities  which  re- 
main. In  distillation  with  water,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  a  ponderous  essential  oil  arises,  resembling  in 
flavour  the  original  drug.  Myrrh  was  one  of  the  in- 
gredients used  in  the  process  of  embalming  dead  bodies 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  its  properties  in  this  way 
greatly  depended  on  its  essential  oil.  For  obtaining 
its  full  efiects,  myrrh  must  be  given  in  doses  of  half 
a  drachm  or  upwards ;  and  it  is  thought  to  be  advan- 
tageously united  with  a  proportion  of  nitre,  cream  of 
tartar,  or  some  other  refrigerant  salt. 

Myrrh  is  exhibited,  1.  In  substance;  in  the  form  of 
powder,  or  made  up  into  pills,  in  doses  from  ten  grains 
to  a  drachm.  2.  Dissolved  in  water,  as  in  Dr.  Grif- 
fith's  famous  but  unchemical  myrrh  mixture.  3.  Dis- 
solved in  alcohol  as  in  the  tincture  of  myrrh.  The  of- 
ficinal preparations  are  : — Tinciura  mirrhic.  Edin. 
Lond.  Dubl.  Tinct.  aloes  ather.  Edin.  Tiiict. 
aloes  cum  WTjrrha^  Edin.  Lond.  Pulv.  myrrhce  camp. 
Lond.  I'ldv.  aloes  cum  ferro,  I^oud.  Pil.  gaib, 
comp.  Lond.  Pil.  rliasi  comp.  Edin.  Pil.  aloes  cum 
mi/rrha^  I/ond.    Edin.    Pil.  assce  fo't.  comp,  l^din. 

MYRTACA'NTHA,  /xyfraxayja,  from  ^at'fTOj,  d 
mijrllc^  and  axavOa,  a  ihorn),  so  called  from  its  like- 
ness to  myrtle,  and  from  its  prickly  leaves,  butcher's- 
broom.    See  iluscus. 
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MYRTl'LLUS,  the  myrtle.  The  berries  which 
are  d  rec  ed  in  the  pharmacopa-ias  by  the  name  of 
bacccc  nnjriillorum,  are  those  of  the  Vucciiium  myr- 
alias  of  Linna'us.  When  prepared  with  vinegar,  tliey 
arc  esteemed  antiscorbutic,  and  when  dry  possess  as- 
tri  iscnt  virtues. 

MYRTIFOllM  CARUNCLES,  carunmlx  myrti- 
formes;  the  fleshy  remains  of  the  hymen  after  coition. 
See  Glanddi.-T.  hiyrtifoumes. 

MYRTIFORAI  GLANDS.    See  Glandul^e  myr- 

TIFOUMFS. 

M  YRTLE,  COMMON.    See  Myktus. 

MYRTLE,  T3UTCn.    See Myrtus  Brabantica. 

MY^RTUS,  (fj^upTo;,  from  /xy^^a,  myrrh,  because  of 
its  smell  ;  or  from  Myrha,  a  virgin,  who  was  fabled  to 
have  been  tnriicd  into  (his  tree),  myrtle;  the  Myrtus 
contvuinis^  Linn.  The  berries  of  this  plant  were  for- 
merly recommended  in  alvine  and  uterine  tluxes,  and 
other  disorders  arising  from  relaxation  and  debility. 
They  have  a  roughish,  .and  not  unpleasant  taste,  and 


appear  to  be  moderately  astringent  and  corroborant. 
They  partake  also  of  aromatic  qualities,  but  in  an  in- 
considerafjle  degree. 

MY'RTUS  BRABA^NTICA,  gaule,  sweet-willow, 
or  Dutch  myrtle ;  Myrica  gala,  Linn.  The  leaves, 
flowers,  and  seeds  of  this  plant,  have  a  strong  fra- 
grant smell,  and  a  bitter  taste.  These  are  said  to  be 
of  use  for  destroying  moths  and  cutaneous  insects,  and 
the  infusion  has  been  given  internally  as  a  stomachic 
and  vermifuge  remedy  ;  but  it  is  now  disregarded. 

MY'RTUS  CARYOPIIYLLA'TA  ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  which  affords  the  cassia  bark.  See 
Cassia  cakyopiiyllata. 

MY'RTUS  COMMU''NIS;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  common  myrtle.    See  Myrtus. 

MY'RTUS  FLME'NTA;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  which  bears  the  Jamaica  pepper.  See  Pi- 
mento. 

MY'STAX  ;  the  hair  which  forms  the  beard,  ia 
man,  on  each  side  of  the  upper  lip. 
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N  .'EVI  MATE'RNI,  (nwvus,  Heb.);  mother's 
marks.  Tiicse  are  marks  found  upon  the  skin  of  chil- 
dren at  birth,  and  are  various  in  their  texture,  depend- 
ing, as  it  is  superstitiously  imagined,  uj)on  the  longing 
or  aversion  of  the  mother;  hence  they  rL'semble  mul- 
berries, grapes,  bacon,  &c.  Their  seat  is  mostly  in 
the  rete  mucosum,  or  cellular  membrane.  It  is  seldom 
that  these  adventitious  substances  need  any  medical 
treatment,  and  this,  when  required,  must  depend  upon 
circumstances. 

Nails  (Ungues,  Lat.),  horny  lamina;,  situated  on 
the  extremities  of  the  fingers  and  toes.  They  are  com- 
posed of  several  planes  of  longitudinal  fibres,  united 
together;  these  strata  end  at  the  extremity  of  each 
linger,  and  are  all  nearly  of  an  equal  thickness,  but  of 
difi'erent  lengths.  The  principal  use  of  the  nails  is  to 
strengthen  the  lingers  and  toes. 

NAKED,  in  botany,  a  term  applied  to  those  seeds 
that  are  not  inclosed  in  any  pod  or  capsule. 

NAPE'LLUS,  (dim.  of  napus,  a  kind  of  turnip, 
because  it  has  a  bulbous  root  like  a  turnip)  ;  wolf's 
bane.    See  Aconitum. 

NA'PHTHA,  an  inflammable  substance  of  the  bi- 
tuminous kind,  of  a  light  brown  colour,  and  incapable 
of  decomposition,  though  frequently  adulterated  with 
heterogeneous  mixtures.  By  long  keeping,  it  hardens 
in  the  air  into  a  substance  resembling  a  vegetable  resin  ; 
and  in  this  state  it  is  always  of  a  black  colour,  whether 
pure  or  mixed  with  other  bodies.  According  to 
jMongez,  there  are  three  kinds  of  naphtha,  the  white, 
reddish,  and  green  or  deep-coloured;  and  it  is,  in  fict, 
a  true  petrol  or  rock-oil,  of  which  the  lightest  and 
most  inflammable  is  called  naptha.  It  is  said  to  be  of 
an  extremely  fragrant  and  agreeable  smell,  though  very 
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different  in  this  respect  from  vegetable  oils.  It  is  also 
transparent,  extremely  inflammable,  dissolves  resins 
and  balsams,  but  not  gum-resins  nor  elastic  gum.  It 
dissolves  in  the  essential  oils  of  thyme  and  lavender, 
but  is  insoluble  in  spirit  of  wine  and  ether-  It  burns 
with  a  blueish  flame,  and  is  as  inflammable  as  ether; 
like  which,  it  also  attracts  gold  from  nitro-miiriatic 
acid. 

Naphtha,  according  to  Cronstedt,  is  collected  from 
the  surface  of  some  wells  in  Persia;  but  Mr.  Kirrran 
informs  us,  that  it  issues  out  of  white,  yellow,  or  black 
clays,  in  Persia  and  Media.  The  finest  is  brought 
from  a  peninsula  in  the  Caspian  Sea,  called  by  Ksemp- 
fer  OkeJ'ra.  It  issues  out  through  the  earth  into  cis- 
terns and  wells,  purposely  excavated  for  collecting  it, 
at  Baku  in  Persia.  Dilierent  kinds  of  this  substance 
arc  also  found  in  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  and 
in  Mount  Ciaro,  twelve  leagues  from  Plaisance. 

The  formation  of  naphtha  and  petroleum,  is  by 
most  chemists  ascribed  to  the  decomposition  of  so- 
lid bitumens  by  the  action  of  subterraneous  fires ; 
naphtha  being  the  lightest  oil,  which  the  fire  disengages 
first;  what  follows  gradually  acquiring  the  colour  and 
consistence  of  petrol.  Lastly,  the  petrolea,  uuited 
Avith  some  earthy  substances,  or  altered  by  acids,  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  mineral  pitch,  pisasphaltum, 
&c.  This  opinion  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  phe- 
nomena attending  the  distillation  of  amber  ;  where  the 
first  liquor  that  rises  is  a  true  naphtha;  then  a  petro- 
leum of  a  more  or  less  brdwn  colour;  and  lastly,  a 
black  substance  like  jet,  Aihich  being  farther  urged  by 
the  fire,  leaves  a  dry  friable  matter,  &c.  It  is  further 
observed,  that  nature  frequently  produces  all  the  dilie- 
rent kinds  of  petrolea  near  the  same  spot;  ofwhicfi 
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we  have  an  instance  at  Mount  Testin,  in  the  duchy  of 
Modena,  in  Italy.  Some,  howeyer,  arc  of  opinion, 
that  these  mineral  oils,  or  bitumens,  are  formed  from 
the  vitriolic  acid,  and  various  oily  and  fat  substances, 
found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Like  the  other  petrolea,  naphtha  is  employed,  exter- 
nally, to  relieve  rheumatic  pains,  to  prevent  chilblains, 
and  to  stimulate  paralytic  limbs. 

jN'A'TTILE  FLORES,  a  term  sometimes  applied  to 
the  flowers  of  the  citrus  aurantium.    See  Aukantiu?^. 

NA^PUS,  (of  the  (xr.  va,-jro;  ;  from  ncqms,  Rabb.), 
also  called  Napus  sylvestris^  and  Bunias,  wild  navew 
or  rape;  the  Brassica  napus,  Linn.  The  seeds  of  this 
plant  yield,  upon  expression,  a  large  quantity  of  oil, 
called  rape-oil,  which  is  sometimes  ordered  in  stimu- 
lating liniments. 

NAq^US  DU'LCIS.    See  Rapus. 

NA'PITS  SYLVE'STRIS.    See  Rapus. 

NARCO^SIS  (vas^cafif ;  from  y^.py.'jM.  to  stupefy); 
stupefaction,  stupor,  or  numbness. 

NARCO'TlCiV,  (from  ■/5csx;::y,  to  stupefy),  narco- 
tics:  soporiferous  drugs,  which  bring  on  a  stupefaction. 
Among  narcotics,  the  most  eminent  are  those  usually 
prepared  for  medical  uses,  from  the  poppy,  especially 
opium.  Mandragora,  hyosryamus,  stramonium,  da^ 
tura,  &c.  are  also  of  this  class.  Dr.  Cullen,  after  the 
general  idea  of  the  operation  of  narcotics,  given  under 
the  article  Sedantia,  remarks,  that  although  their  ef- 
fects are  first  and  especially  on  the  nerves  to  which 
they  are  immediately  applied,  they  are  yet  very  con- 
stantly, at  the  same  time,  conveyed  to  other  commu- 
nicating nerves,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  number 
and  sensibility  of  the  nerves  to  which  they  are  lirst 
applied.  The  most  remarkable  and  frequent  instance 
of  this  is  in  their  application  to  the  infernal  surface  of  ^ 
the  stomach  ;  where  both  the  number  and  peculiar 
sensibility  of  the  nerves  give  occasion  to  a  very  exten- 
sive  and  widely  diffused  operation  :  for  almost  every 
application  to  a  particular  part  is  communicated,  more 
or  less,  to  the  origin  of  the  nerves  or  common  scnso- 
rium ;  from  which,  again,  its  operation  is  more  or  less 
communicated  to  the  Mhole  system.  The  eftects  of 
our  narcotics,  commonly  and  especially,  first  appear  in 
those  functions  in  which  the  mobility  of  the  nervous 
fluid  admits  the  most  readily  of  a  change  ;  that  is,  the 
animal  functions,  in  the  cessation  of  which  sleep  con- 
sists ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  this  is  so  commonly  in- 
duced. 

At  the  same  time,  the  effects  appear  also  in  the  vital 
functions,  so  far,  that  the  motions  of  these  are  weak- 
ened, and  the  frequency  of  tlieir  action  rendered  less  ; 
and  although  this,  from  other  considerations,  may  not 
constantly  appear,  there  are,  however,  innumerable 
experiments,  which  prove  that  it  is  frequently,  and 
even  commonly,  the  eflect  of  narcotics. 

The  power  of  narcotics,  in  diminishing  the  mobility 
of  the  nervous  powers,  appears  still  more  considerably, 
and  without  ambiguiiy,  in  the  natural  functions.  Thus, 
the  activity  of  the  alimentary  canal,  that  chief  organ  of 
the  natural  functions,  is  always  diminished  by  narco- 
lics  any  how  thro\in  into  the  body.    Another  effect  9f 


narcotics  relative  to  the  natural  functions,  is  the  dimi- 
nution and  suspension  of  all  secretions,  arsd  of  every 
excretion  except  that  of  sweat. 

From  all  this  it  appears,  that  the  operation  of  nar- 
cotics extends  to  every  function  depending  upon  the 
energy  of  the  brain  ;  with  respect  to  which  they  show 
a  sedative  power  ;  which,  though  various  in  its  degree, 
and  variously  modified,  both  by  the  different  conditions 
of  the  narcotic  and  by  the  different  couditious  of  the 
body  to  which  it  is  applied,  yet  the  effects  are  uni- 
versally and  directly  sedative. 

Dr.  Cullen  allows,  however,  that  a  considerable  dif- 
ficulty occurs  here;  since  narcotics,  instead  of  proving 
always  sedative,  or  diminishing  the  action  of  the  heart, 
often  seem  to  be  powerfully  stimulant;  and,  in  their 
first  operation,  often  increase  the  force  and  frequency 
of  the  ciifculation.  With  regard  to  this,  some  have 
imagined,  that  in  the  same  narcotic  substance  tliere  is  a 
stimulant  as  Avell  as  a  sedative  matter ;  and  tliat  there 
is  a  degree  of  foundation  for  this  opinion,  appears 
from  this,  that  the  substance  of  the  narcotic  is  acrid  to 
the  taste,  and  when  applied  to  the  skin  readily  inflames 
it  :  and  that  in  wine,  or  other  ardent  spirits  commonly 
acting  as  narcotics,  the  stimulant  matter  is  in  large  pro- 
portion. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  direct  stimulant 
power  is  doubtful:  as  in  many  substances  the  sedative 
power  appears  in  masses  of  a  bulk  so  very  small :  and 
in  that  bulk  the  stimulant  matter  can  hardly  be  in  such 
proportion  as  to  stimulate  the  heart  very  powerfully; 
as  we  know  no  other  instance  of  a  pure  stimulant  that 
in  the  same  bulk  will  have  that  effect,  even  when  ap- 
plied to  the  stomach,  or  in  any  other  way  to  the  body. 
Dr.  Cullen  thinks,  another  consideration  may  be  also 
offered  here.  There  is  no  ground,  he  says,  to  suppose, 
that  where  a  stimulant  and  sedative  power  are  com- 
bined in  the  same  matter,  that,  as  frequently  happens 
here,  the  stimulant  power  should  commonly  act  before 
the  sedative. 

To  explain,  therefore,  the  stimulant  effects  that  often 
appear  from  the  exhibition  of  narcotics,  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  assign  some  other  cause  than  the  direct  stimu- 
lant power  of  the  substance  applied;  and  it  appears 
to  be  that  resistance  and  consequent  activity,  which 
the  animal  economy  is  suited  to  oppose  to  every  appli- 
cation that  has  a  tendency  to  hurt  it.  .  This  power  is 
well  known  in  the  schools  of  physic,  under  the  title 
of  the  vis  conservatrix,  or  vis  niedicatrix  naturce  ; 
which,  however  difficult  to  explain,  must,  as  a  general 
law  of  the  animal  economy,  be  admitted. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  might  be  fairly  adduced, 
to  account  for  the  stimulant  effects  which  so  often  ap- 
pear upon  the  exhibition  of  narcotics,  which  are  indeed 
very  often  evident  and  considerable  ;  but  they  do  not 
irnply  any  directly  stimulant  power  in  the  narcotic  sub- 
stance, as  they  can  be  so  welf  accounted  for  by  consi- 
dering them  as  indirect  stimulants.  Thus  it  is  fre- 
quently the  effect  of  narcotics  to  excite  <that  delirium 
which  is  well  known  under  the  name  of  ehriety.  This 
often  appearing  with  the  same  circumstances  that  are 
ascribed  to  a  stimulant  power,  has  been  frequently  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  a  stimulus  applied  to  the  brain  ; 
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;n(d  U  is  (me  €u\t  it  decs,  in  some  measnre,  depend 
upon  the  stiiiiuiant  opeiiHioii  wliich  here  takes  place 
in  the  manner  that  has  been  explained:  but  were  it 
proper  here,  it  might  be  shown,  by  the  laws  of  the  ani- 
mal economy,  that  a  stimulus  is  commonly  insufficient; 
iud  that  it  is  only  by  (he  coficji n  ence  of  a  sedative 
poicer  tiiat  the  symptoms  of  ebricty,  produced  by  tlie 
cshibiiion  of  narcotics,  can  be  accounted  for.  Dr. 
Cullen  concludes,  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  that  the 
operation  of  narcotics  is  always  directly  sedative.  For 
an  account  of  p-irticular  narcoiics,  see  their  several 
names,  but  more  especially,  Opium. 

NARD,  CELTIC.    See  Naudus  Celtica. 

NARD,  INDIAN.    See  Nardls  Indica. 

NARDUS,  (oftheGr.  vaphg  ;  from  nard,  Syr.); 
spikenard. 

NA'RDUS  CF/LTICA,  ov  Spica  Celtica;  Celtic 
nard.  The  Valeriana  Celtica.,  Linn.  The  root  of  this 
plant,  which  is  a  native  of  the  Alps,  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a  stomachic,  carminative,  and  diuretic.  At 
present  it  is  disused  in  this  country;  though  its  sensi- 
ble qualifies  promise  some  considerable  medicinal  pow- 
ers. It  has  a  moderately  strong  smell,  and  a  warm, 
bitterish,  sub-acrid  taste. 

NA'RDUS  FNDIC'A,  Spica  tiardi.,  or  Spica  Indica  ; 
Indian  nard,  or  spikenard.  The  root  of  this  plant, 
Audropogon  nardus,  of  Linnaius,  was  an  ingredient  in 
the  mithridate  and  theriaea  of  the  old  dispensatories. 
It  is  moderately  warm  and  pungent,  accompanied  with 
a  flavour  not  disagreeable.  It  is  said  to  be  used 
anyoflgst  the  Orientals  as  a  fpice  and  perfume.  In- 
deed,  this  plant  was  highly  valued  by  the  ancients, 
both  as  an  article  of  luxury  and  medicine.  The  tin- 
guentum  nardinum  was  us-ed  at  baths  and  feasts,  as  a 
favourite  peffume.  It  had  also  a  great  charac 
tcr  among  them  as  a  medicine,  both  internally  taken 
and  externally  applied,  more  especially  as  an  antidote. 
Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  Alexander  Trail ian,  recom- 
mend it  in  the  dropsy,  gravel,  &c.  and  it  is  commended 
by  Celsus  in  pains  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  both 
internally  and  externally.  Galen  prepcrlb-d  the  oleum 
nardinum  to  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  when  af- 
flicted with  a  cholera  morbus.  It  was  externally  ap- 
plied  to  the  stomach  on  wool ;  and  the  success  was  so 
great,  that  Gaien  al'terwards  enjoyed  the  highest  con- 
fidence of  that  emperor.  In  a  work  attributed  to 
Galen,  also,  it  is  mentioned  that  a  medicine,  composed 
of  this  and  some  other  aroniatics,  was  found  useful  in 
Jong  protracted  fevers ;  and  the  natives  of  India  at 
present  consider  it  as  a  very  efficacious  febrifuge.  Its 
sensible  qualities,  indeed,  promise  it  to  be  of  conside- 
rable efficacy  in  some  cases,  as  it  has  a  pungency  of 
taste  stipCFior  to  contrayerva,  and  little  inferior  to 
scrpcntaria.  But  though  the  name  of  this  plant,  with 
its  supposed  uses,  have  long  been  familiar  in  the  writ- 
ings of  physicians,  the  genus  and  species  of  the  plant 
have  only  been  ascertained  of  late  years.  See  the  Phi- 
iosophicai  Transactiong  for  1790,  where  Dr.  Blane 
gives  an  account  of  this  plant  in  a  letter  sent  by  his 
brother  from  Lucknow,  in  1786. 

NA'RDUS  Rl'^STICA;  an  old  name  of  the  asara- 
bacca.    See  AsARUii. 


NA'RES,  (pi.  of  »rt/  ?ff,  a  nostril) ;  the  nostrils. 
The  bony  caviiy  of  the  nostrils  is  of  a  pyramidal 
figure,  and  situated  under  the  anterior  part  of  the  era* 
nium,  in  the  middle  of  the  face.  It  is  composed  of 
fourteen  bones,  viz.  the  frontal,  two  maxillary,  two 
nasal,  two  lachrymal,  two  inferior  spongy,  the  sphae- 
noid,  the  vomer,  the  ethmoid,  and  two  palatine  bones, 
which  form  several  eminences  and  cavities.  The  for- 
mer are,  the  septum  narium,  the  cavernous  substance 
of  the  ethmoid  bone,  called  the  superior  concha?,  and 
the  inferior  spongy  bones.  The  cavities  are  three  pair 
of  pituitary  sinuses,  namely,  the  frontal,  spha^noid  and 
maxillary ;  the  anterior  and  posterior  foramina  of  this 
nostrils  ;  the  ductus  nasalis,  the  sphseno-palatine  fora- 
mina, and  anterior  palatine  foramina.  All  these  parts 
are  covered  with  periosteum,  and  a  pituitary  mem- 
brane, which  secretes  the  mucus  of  the  nostrils.  The 
arteries  of  this  cavity  are  branches  of  the  internal 
maxillary;  and  the  veins  empty  themselves  into  the 
internal  jugulars.  The  nerves  are  branches  of  the  ol- 
factory, ophthalmic,  and  superior  maxillary.  The 
use  of  the  nostrils  is  for  smelling,  respiration,  and 
speech.  They  are  subject  to  obstructions  from  catarr- 
hal aftections,  and  from  polypi.    See  Polypus. 

NA'RIS  COMPRESSOR.    See  Compressor  na- 

RIS, 

NASA'LIS.    See  Compressor  naris. 

NA'Si,  DEPRESSOR.    See  Depuessou  labii  su- 

PERIORIS  AI.^QUE  NASI. 

NA'si,  OSSA.  Two  small  bones  of  the  nose  ar© 
so  termed,  which  form  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  In 
figure  these  are  quadrangular  and  oblong. 

NASTLI'RTIUM.    See  Nasturtium  Indjcum. 

NASTU'RTIUM  AQUA'TICUM,  (Nasturtium^ 
quod  nasum  torquent^  because  the  seed,  when  bruising, 
irritates  the  nose),  the  water-cresse,  an  indigenous 
plant.  Sisymbrium  nasturtium^  Linn.  Sisymbrium 
siliquis  declinutis^  foliis  pinnatis^  foliolis  subcordatis. 
Class,  Tctrudi/namia.  Order,  Siliquosa.  It  grows 
plentifully  in  brooks  and  stagnant  waters.  The  leaves 
have  a  pungent  taste,  and  a  quick  penetrating  smell, 
like  that  of  mustard  seed,  but  much  weaker.  This 
vegetable  has  obtained  a  place  in  the  materia  medica, 
for  their  antiscorbutic  qualities,  which  have  been  long 
and  very  generally  acknowledged.  The  most  pleasant 
way  of  administering  them  is  in  form  of  a  sallad,  ia 
which  way  they  are  commonly  eaten  at  our  tables. 

NASTU'RtlUM  HORTE'NSE,  dittander';  the 
Lepidium  sativum  jloribxis  tetradynamiis ;  Joliis  ob- 
lo}}gis,  multiftdis.  Linn.  This  plant  possesses  warm, 
nervine,  and  stim.ulating  qualities,  and  is  used  as  an  an- 
tiscorbutic, antiseptic,  and  stomachic  remedy,  by  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people. 

NASTU  RTIUM  I'NDICUM,  the  greater  Indian 
cress  ;  the  Trapceolum  majus,  Linn.  This  plant,  which 
is  a  native  of  Peru,  was  first  brought  to  France  in 
1684,  and  there  called  La  grande  capucine.  In  its 
recent  state,  and  more  especially  its  liowers,  have  a 
smell  and  taste  resembling  those  of  wafer-crcss ;  and 
the  leaves,  on  being  bruised,  emit  a  pungent  odour, 
somewhat  like  that  of  horse-radish.  On  distillation, 
they  impregnate  water,  in  a  considerable  degree,  witk 
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their  sfficU  and  flavour.  Hence,  in  all  those  cases 
•whc^re  the  warm  antiscorbutic  vegetables  are  recom. 
mended,  this  plant  may  be  occasionally  adopted  as  a 
pleasant  and  eQ'ectual  variety.  Patients  to  whom  the 
nauseous  taste  of  scurvy-grass  is  intolerable,  may  find 
a  grateful  substitute  in  the  nasturtium.  The  tlowers 
are  frequently  used  in  sallads,  and  the  capsules  arc  by 
many  highly  esteemed  as  a  pickle,  and  a  good  substitute 
for  the  caper.  The  flowers,  in  the  warm  summer 
months,  about  the  time  of  sunset,  have  been  observed 
to  emit  sparks  like  those  of  electricity. 

NA'TES,  (from  nato^  to  Jioio ;  because  the  excre- 
ments are  discharged  from  them);  the  fleshy  parts 
upon  w  hich  we  sit,  vulgarly  named  the  buttocks. 

NA'TES  CE'REBRI.    See  Tubeucula  quadri- 

GEMINA. 

NA'TES  CE'REBRI,  a  fanciful  name  for  the  two 
circular  protuberances  of  the  brain,  sifuated  on  the 
back-side  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  near  the  cere- 
bellum. 

NA^TRIX,  in  botany,  the  name  given  ,  by  Rivinus, 
to  a  genus  of  plants  nearl)  allied  to  the  anouis.  and 
comprehended  with  it  in  one  genus,  by  Linnaeus,  under 
the  name  of  anonis.    See  Rest-harrow. 

NA'TRON,  (so  called  from  Natron^  a  lake  in  Judea 
where  it  was  produced),  called  by  the  ditlerent  names 
of  Nairum,  Barilla,  Soda,  Mineral  alkali,  and  Fossil 
alkali.  This  alkali  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  Salsoli 
halt  of  Linnaeus.  Many  other  plants,  indeed,  on  be- 
ing burned,  are  found  to  alford  this  salt,  and  some  in 
a  greater  proportion.  These  are:  1.  The  Salsola  su- 
tivu,  Linn.  Salsola  sonda,  or  Kali  Alicante,  which. 
grows  abundantljr  on  that  part  of  the  Spanish  coast 
that  ifi  washed  by  the  Mcdiferranean  sea.  Professor 
Murray  says  it  supplies  all  the  best  soda  consumed  in 
Europe.  See  Barilla.  2.  Salsola  soda,  Linn,  the 
Kali  majus  cochleaio  semine,  or  Le  Salicor,  which 
grows  on  the  French  Mediterranean  coast.  This  is 
much  used  in  Languedoc  for  the  preparation  of  natron, 
which  is  usually  exported  to  Sicily  and  Italy.  3.  Sal- 
sola tragus.  Linn.  This  plant  art'ords  an  ordinary 
kind  of  soda,  with  which  the  French  frequently  mix 
that  made  in  Languedoc.  This  adulteration  the  Sici- 
Jians  distinguish  by  the  term  salvaggia.  4.  Saiicurnia 
herbacea,  Linn.    This  is  common  in  salt  marshes,  and 

j  on  the  Eea-shore,  all  over  Europe.  Linnx'us  prefers 
the  soda  obtained  from  this  plant  to  that  of  all  the 
others;  but  it  is  much  mixed  with  common  salt.  5. 
Salicornia  Arabica^  Linn.  Mesembrijanthemiim  nodi- 

I  Jloritm,  Linn.  Plantago  squarrosa,  J^inn.  All  tiiese, 
according  to  Alpinus,  afford  fossil  alkali.  It  has  also 
been  procured  from  several  of  the  Fuci,  especially  the 

i  fiicus  vesiculosus,  distinguished  in  England  by  the  name 

!  of  kelp.  Various  other  marine  plants  might  also  be 
noticed,  as  yielding  barilla  or  soda  by  combustion  ;  but 
the  principal  are  confined  to  the  genus  Salsola,  and 

i  that  o{  Salicornia.  The  Salsola  kali,  on  the  authority 
of  Rauwolf,  is  the  species,  from  which  this  salt  is  iisu- 

j  ally  obtained  in  eastern  countries. 

In  those  places  where  the  preparation  of  soda  forms 
a  considerable  branch  of  commerce,  as  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  seeds  of  the  salsola  arc  regu- 


larly  sown  in  a  proper  situation  neai-  tlie  sea,  whicTi 
usually  shoot  above  ground  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight. 
About  the  time  the  seeds  become  ripe,  the  plants  are 
pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  exposed  in  a  suitable  place 
to  dry,  where  their  seeds  are  collected;  this  being 
done,  the  plants  are  tied  up  in  bundles,  and  burned  in 
an  oven  constructed  for  the  purpose,  where  the  ashes 
are  then,  while  hot,  continually  stirred  with  long 
poles.  The  saline  matter,  on  becoming  cold,  forms  a 
hard  solid  mass,  which  is  afterwards  broken  into  small 
pieces. 

By  chemical  analysis,  soda  is  generally  found  to 
contain  a  portion  of  vegetable  alkali,  and  neutral 
salts,  as  common  salt,  and  sometimes  vitriolated  tartar, 
or  Glauber's  salt,  likewise  sulphurated  kali,  and  not 
unfrequently  some  portion  of  iron  is  contained  in  the 
mass.  It  is  therefore  to  be  considered  as  more  or  less 
a  compound,  and  the  goodness  of  natron  is  to  be  esti- 
mated accordingly.  The  method  of  purifying  this  salt 
is  directed  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia,  under  the  ti- 
tle of  Natron  prwparaium,  and  in  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopa?ia  under  that  of  Sal  alkulinusfixus  fossilis  pu- 
rificatas.  The  pure  crystals,  formed  of  Alicant  ba- 
rilla, are  colourless,  transparent,  lamellated,  of  a  rhoin- 
boidal  ugure,  and  one  hund  -ed  parts  are  found  to  con- 
tain twenty  of  alkali,  sixteen  of  aerial  acid,  and  sixty- 
four  of  water;  but  upon  keeping  the  crystals  for  a 
length  of  time,  if  the  air  be  not  excluded,  the  water 
evaporates,  and  they  assume  the  form  of  a  white  pow- 
der. According  to  Inslin,  one  ounce  of  water  at  the 
temperature  62''  of  Fahr.  dissolves  five  drachms  and 
fifteen  grains  of  the  crystals. 

Natron  has  been  thought  useful  in  scrophulous  dis- 
orders. It  is  seldom,  however,  given  in  its  simple 
state,  but  in  the  form  of  burnt  sponge.  In  combina- 
tion with  vitriolic  acid,  this  alkali  forms  Glauber's  salt, 
or  natrum  vitriolatum  ;  with  nitrous  acid,  cubic  nitre  ; 
with  marine  acid,  common  salt ;  with  the  sedative  salt 
of  liombcrg,  borax ;  Avith  cream  of  tartar,  liochelle 
suit,  or  sal  Scignette.  Besides  these,  natron,  or  the 
mineral  alkali  as  it  is  termed,  is  in  common  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  scap,  which  last  is  an  article  of  the  ma- 
teria medica,  whose  virtues,  according  to  Bergius,  are 
detcjgent,  resolvent,  and  aperient,  and  its  use  recom- 
mended in  jaundice,  gout,  calculous  complaints,  and 
in  obstructions  of  the  viscera.    See  Sapo. 

NA'TRON  MURIA'TUM.  See  Murias  sod^. 
NA^'RON  PRyEPARA-'J'UM,  called  also  Soda- 
prcBparatu,  Sal  so  dee,  and  Alkali  minerale  aeratum  ;  a 
salt  which  consists  of  soda  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid,  it  is  tlierefore  called  carbonas  sodce  in  the  new 
chemical  nomenclature.  Given  in  doses  of  from  ten 
grains  to  half  a  drachm,  it  acts  as  an  attennautand  ant- 
acid ;  and,  joined  with  bark  and  aromatics,  it  is  highly 
commeiided  in  tlie  cure  of  the  scrophula.  it  is  like- 
wise a  powerful  solvent  of  mucus,  a  deobstrucnt  and 
diuretic,  and  an  antidote  against  oxid  of  arsenic  and 
rrariated  mercury.  The  other  diseases  in  which  it  is 
administered,  are  tho^e  arising  from  an  abundance  of 
mucus  in  the  prima;  ^ire  ;  calculous  comi)lain£-;,  gout, 
seme  aiii'ections  of  the  skin,  rickets,  tinea  cai)i!ifi, 
crasta  lactca,  and  worms.    Externally  it  is  fceoui~ 
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mended  by  some  in  the  form  of  lotion,  to  be  applied  to 
•ci'ophulous  ulcers. 

NA'TRON  TARTARISA'TUM,  a  modern  name 
for  Sal  Rupelleii.n.',  Sal  pol^jchrestum  SeigncttL  or 
Alkali  minerule  iarturhutum.  This  neutral  prepara- 
tion  is  a  combination  of  the  acid  of  tartar  Avith  soda, 
and  called,  in  the  new  chemical  nomenclature,  tartris 
iodce.  It  possesses  mildly  cathartic,  diuretic,  and  dc- 
obstruent  virtues,  and  is  administered  in  the  dose  of 
from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  as  a  cathartic,  and  in 
the  dose  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains,  in  abdominal 
physconia,  and  torpidity  of  the  kidneys,  in  which 
cases  it  is  often  found  useful. 

NA'TRON  VITRIOLA'TUM,  also  called  Jlkali 
minerule  viiriolatum^  Sal  niimbile,  or  Sal  cathurticus 
Glauhcri;  Glauber's  salt.  This  preparation,  being  a 
sulphat  of  the  mineral  alkali,  is  termed  sulphas  soda; 
in  the  new  chemical  nomenclature.  It  possesses  ca- 
thartic and  diuretic  qualities,  and  is  well  known  as  a 
mild  cathartic.  It  is  found  sometimes  formed  by  na- 
ture, but  that  used  medicinally  is  prepared  by  art,  and 
more  to  be  relied  on. 

NA'TRUM,  the  nitre  of  the  ancients,  but  with  us 
the  soda  or  mineral  alkali.    See  Nitrum,  and  Na- 

TllON. 

NATURAL  'ACTIONS.  We  call  by  the  name  of 
natural  actions  or  functions,  those  by  which  the  body 
is  preserved,  as  digestion,  hunger,  perspiration,  &c. 
See  Function. 

NATURALS,  in  medicine,  whatever  naturally  be- 
longs to  an  animal,  in  opposition  to  non-naturals. 

See  NON-NATUUALS. 

NATURE,  according  to  Mr.  Boyle,  has  eight  diffe- 
rent-sigtiifications ;  it  being  used,  1.  For  the  Author 
of  Nature,  whom  the  schoolmen  call  Natura  Nadir  an  s^ 
being  the  same  with  God.    2.  By  the  nature  of  a  thing 
we  sometimes  mean  its  essence;  that  is,  the  attributes 
which  make  it  what  it  is,  whether  the  thing  be  corpo- 
real or  not;  as  when  we  attempt  to  define  the  nature 
of  a  fluid,  of  a  triangle,  &c.    3.  Sometimes  we  con- 
found that  which  a  man  has  by  nature  with  what  ac- 
ernes  to  him  by  birth  ;  as  when  we  say,  that  such  a 
man  is  noble  by  nature.    4.  Sometimes  we  take  nature 
for  an  internal  principle  of  motion  ;  as  when  we  say, 
that  a  stone  by  nature  falls  to  the  earth.    5.  Sometimes 
we  understand,  by  nature,  the  established  course  of 
tilings.    6.  Sometimes  we  take  nature  for  an  aggre- 
gate  of  powers  belonging  to  a  body,  especially  a  living 
one;  in  which  sense  physicians  say,  that  nature  is 
strong,  weak,  or  spent;  or  that,  in  such  or  such  dis- 
eases, nature  left  to  herself  will  perform  the  cure.  7. 
Sometimes  we  use  the  term  nature  for  the  universe,  or 
whole  system  of  the  corporeal  works  of  God  ;  as  when 
it  is  said  of  a  phoenix,  or  chimera,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  nature.    8.  Sometimes  too,  and  that  most 
commonly,  we  express  by  the  word  nature  a  kind  of 
somi-dcity,  or  other  strange  kind  of  being. 

"  If,"  fiays  the  same  philosopher,  "  1  were  to  pro- 
pose a  notion  of  nature, less  ambiguous  than  those  already 
mentioned,  and  with  regard  to  -which  many  axioms  re- 
{atiii<^  to  that  word  may  be  conveniently  understood,  I 
..should  first  distinguish  between  the  imivt^rsal  and  the 


particular  nature  of  things.  Universal  nature  I  would 
define  to  be  the  aggregate  o  f  the  bodies  that  make  up  the 
tcorld  in  its  present  state,  considered  as  a  principle ;  by 
virtue  whereof  they  act  and  suffer,  according  to  the 
laws  of  motion  prescribed  by  the  Author  of  all  things. 
And  this  makes  way  for  the  other  subordinate  notion  ; 
since  the  particular  nature  of  an  individual  consists  in 
the  general  nature  applied  to  a  distinct  portion  of  the 
universe:  or^  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  is  a  particular 
assemblage  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  matter,  as 
figure,  motion,  &c." 

NAU^SEA,  (vaL'jsa,  from  vau;,  a  ship ;  because  it  is 
a  sensation  similar  to  that  which  people  experience 
upon  sailing  in  a  ship),  a  strong  inclination  to  vomit 
without  effecting  it ;  slWo  that  disgust  of  food  which 
approaches  to  the  act  of  vomiting.  It  is  an  attendant 
on  cardiilgia,  and  a  variety  of  other  disorders,  preg- 
nancy, &c.  occasioning  an  aversion  for  food,  an  increase 
of  saliva,  disgusting  ideas  at  the  sight  of  various  objects, 
loss  of  appetite,  debility,  &c. 

NAVEL,  the  centre  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  being  that  part  where  the  umbilical  vessels  passed 
out  of  the  placenta  of  the  mother.    See  Umbilicus. 
NAVEW,  GARDEN.    See  Rapus. 
NAVEW,  SWEET.    See  Rapus. 
NAVEW,  WILD.    See  Rapus. 
NAVICULA'RE  OS,  (from  navicula,  a  little  boat), 
or  Os  scaphoides  ;  a  bona  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus,  s« 
called  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  boat.  Sec 
Caui'us  and  Tarsus. 

NE'BULA,  a  term  strictly  signifying  a  cloud  but 
figuratively  applied  to  appearances,  having  some  degree 
of  likeness  to  it  in  the  human  body  :  as  to  films  upon 
the  eyes.  It  is  also  employed  in  the  same  sense  as 
jnolecula,  for  a  peculiar  appearance  or  qualify  in  the 
urine. 

NECK,  fCollum,  Lat.),  in  anatomy  that  column  on 
which  the  head  is  elevated  above  the  shoulders.  The 
parts  which  form  the  neck  are  divided  into  external 
and  internal.  The  external  parts  are  the  common  in- 
teguments, several  muscles,  eight  pair  of  cervical 
nerves,  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves  of  the  cerebrum,  and 
the  great  intercostal  nerve,  the  two  carotid  arleries,  the 
two  external  jugular  veins,  and  the  two  internal,  the 
glands  of  the  neck,  viz.  the  jugular,  submaxillary, 
cervical,  and  thyroid.  The  internal  parts  arc  tiie 
fauces,  pharynx,  oesophagus,  larynx,  and  trachea.  The 
bones  of  the  neck  are  seven  cervical  vertebrae.  See 
Cervix. 

NECRO'SIS,  (vsHpcy^if,  from  vsxpouj,  to  destroij) ; 
the  dry  gangrene  ;  a  sj)ecies  of  mortilication,  in  which 
the  parts  become  dry,  insensible,  and  black,  without 
any  previous  inflammation,  as  in  the  mortification  of 
the  feet  and  toes  in  old  persons.    See  Mortj j  ication. 

NECTA'RIUM,  (from  nectar,  the  fabled  drink  of 
the  Gods)  in  botany,  a  cup  or  appciulagL'  to  the  petals 
of  a  llowcr,  appropriated  for  coutainiiig  the  honey. 
There  is  a  manifest  impropriety  in  terming  the  necta. 
rium  a  part  of  the  corolla,  since  Linnazus  might,  with 
equal  propriety,  have  termed  it  a  part  or  appendage  of 
the  stamina,  calyx,  or  pointal,  as  it  is  contined  to  no  • 
particular  part  of  the  flower,  but  is  as  various  in  point' 
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of  situation  as  of  form.  The  truth  is,  the  term  neda. 
rium  is  exceedingly  vague;  and,  if  any  determinate 
meaning  can  be  atlixed  to  it,  is  expressive  of  all  the  sin- 
gularities  which  are  observed  in  the  different  parts  of 
flowers. 

The  tube,  or  lower  part  of  flowers  with  one  petal, 
Lisnacus  considers  as  a  true  nectarium,  because  it 
is  generally  found  to  contain  the  sweet  liquor  for- 
merly mentioned.  This  liquor  Pontcdera  compares 
to  that  called  amnios  in  pregnant  animals,  which 
enters  the  fertile  or  impregnated  seeds:  but  that  this  is 
not  at  least  its  sole  use,  is  evident  from  this  circum- 
stance ;  that  the  honey  or  liquor  in  question  is  to  be 
found  in  flowers  where  there  are  either  no  seeds,  or 
those  which,  from  the  want  of  male  organs,  cannot  be 
impregnated.  Thus  the  male  flowers  of  nettle  and  wil- 
low,  the  female  flowers  of  sea-side  laurel  and  black 
bryony,  the  male  and  female  flowers  of  clutia,  hig- 
gelariUy  and  butcher's  broom,  all  abound  with  the 
honey  or  nectar  alluded  to. 

The  following  are  the  principal  diversities,  both  in 
form  and  situation,  of  this  striking  appendage  to  the 
flower.  1.  In  many  flowers  the  nectarium  is  shaped 
like  a  spur  or  horn  ;  and  that  either  in  flowers  of  one 
petal,  as  valerian,  water-mi ifoil  ( urticulariaj,  butter- 
wort,  and  calves-snout ;  or  in  such  as  have  more  than 
one,  as  lurk-spur,  violet,  fumatory,  balsam,  and  orchis. 
2.  la  the  following  plants,  the  nectarium  is  properly 
a  part  of  the  corolla,  as  lying  within  the  substance  of 
the  petals:  ranunculus,  lily,  iris,  crown-imperial, 
water-leaf,  mouse-tail,  ananas  or  pine-apple,  dog's- 
tooth  violet,  piperidge  bush,  vallisncria,  hermannia, 
uvularia,  and  swtrtia.  3.  The  nectarium  is  frequently 
placed  in  a  series  or  row  within  the  petals,  though  en- 
tirely unconnected  with  their  substance.  In  this  situ- 
ation it  offen  resembles  a  cup,  as  in  narcissus.  A  nec- 
iarium  of  this  kind  is  said  by  Linnzeus  to  crow  n  the 
corolla.  The  following  are  examples:  daflodil,  sea- 
•daffodil,  campion,  viscous  campion,  swallow-wort, 
ftapelia,  cynanchum,  nepenthes,  cherlcria,  balsam-tree, 
African  spiraea,  witch-hazel-olax,  and  passion-flower. 
4.  In  Indian  cress,  buckler,  mustard,  Barbadoes 
cherry,  and  monotropa,  the  nectarium  is  situated  upon 
or  makes  part  of  the  calyx.  6.  The  nectarium  in 
bastard  flower-fence  is  seated  upon  the  antherx;  or  tops 
of  the  stamina;  whence  the  name  adenantliera,  or 
glandular  anthera^  which  has  been  given  to  this  genus 
cf  plants.  lu  the  following  list  it  is  placed  upon  the 
i  filaments  ;  bean-caper,  bay,  fraxinella,  marvel  of  Peru, 
I  bell-tlower,  lead-wort,  roeila,  and  commelina.  6.  In 
hyacinth,  flowering-rush,  stock  July-flower,  and 
rocket,  the  nectarium  is  placed  upon  the  seed-bud. 
7.  In  honey-flower,  orpine,  buck-wheat,  collinsonia, 
*  lathraea^  navel-wort,  mercury,  clufia,  higgelaria,  sea- 
side laurel,  and  African  spiraea,  it  is  attached  to  the 
common  receptacle.  Lastly,  in  ginger,  nettle,  dyer's 
weed,  skrew-hcart-secd,  costus,  turmeric,  grewia, 
bastard  orpine,  vanelloe  tree,  and  willow,  the  necta- 
rium is  of  a  very  singular  construction,  and  cannot 
jpropeily  fall  under  any  ol  the  foregoing  heads. 

In  discriminating  the  genera,  the  nectarium  often 
furnishes  an  essential  character.    Plants  which  have 
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the  nectarium  distinct  from  the  petals,  that  is,  not 
lodged  within  their  substance,  are  affirmed  by  Linnasus 
to  be  generally  poisonous.  The  following  are  adduced 
as  examples:  monkshood,  hellebore,  columbine,  fen- 
nel-flower, grass  of  Parnassus,  barren-wort,  oleandev, 
marvel  of  Peru,  bean-caper,  succulent  swallow-wort, 
fraxinella,  and  honey-flower. 

NEEDLE,  an  instrument,  variously  shaped  accord- 
ing to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  For  the 
purpose  of  putting  ligatures  in  flesh-wounds,  surgeons' 
needles  are  generally  made  crooked,  as  represented  at 
lig.  9,  10,  &c.  in  PI.  X.  The  largest  are  needles  used 
in  amputation ;  the  next,  needles  for  wounds ;  the 
finest  needless  for  sutures.  There  are  others,  very 
short  and  (lat,  for  tendons  ;  others,  still  shorter,  and 
the  eye  placed  in  the  middle,  for  tying  together  blood- 
vessels, &c.  Needles  for  couching  cataracts  are  of  va- 
rious kinds ;  all  of  which  have  a  small,  broad,  and 
sharp  point  or  tongue  ;  and  some  with  a  sulcus  at  the 
point.  See  Pi.  XVI.  Vol.  I.  Surgeons  have  sometimes 
used  two  needles  in  this  operation;  one  with  a  sharp 
point  for  perforating  the  coats  of  the  eye,  and  anp- 
ther  with  a  more  obtuse  point  for  depressing  or  couch- 
ing the  opaque  crystalline  lens ;  but  care  should  be 
taken  in  the  use  of  any  of  these,  that  they  be  well  po- 
lished. Mr.  Warner  observes,  that  the  blade  of  the 
couching  needle  should  be  at  least  a  third  part  larger 
than  those  generally  used  upon  this  occasion,  as  great 
advantages  will  be  found  in  the  depressing  of  the  cata- 
ract, by  the  increased  breadth  of  the  blade  of  that  in- 
strument. The  handle,  also,  if  made  somewhat  shorter 
than  usual,  will  enable  (he  operator  to  perform  with 
greater  steadiness,  than  he  can  do  with  a  larger-handled 
instrument. 

NEGRO,  homo  pelli  nigra ;  a  name  given  to  a  va- 
riety of  the  human  species,  Avho  are  entirely  black, 
and  are  found  in  the  Torrid  zone,  especially  in  that 
part  of  Africa  which  lies  within  the  tropics.  In  the 
complexion  of  negroes  we  meet  with  many  various 
shades:  but  they  likewise  differ  far  from  other  men  in 
all  the  features  of  their  face.  Round  cheeks,  high 
cheek-bones,  a  forehead  somewhat  elevated,  a  short, 
broad,  flat  nose,  thick  lips,  small  cars,  ugliness,  and 
irregularity  of  shape,  characterize  their  external  ap- 
pearance. The  negro  women  have  the  loins  greatly 
depressed,  and  very  large  buttocks,  which  gives  the 
back  the  shape  of  a  saddle. 

The  origin  of  the  negroes,  and  the  cause  of  their  re- 
markable difference  from  the  rest  of  the  human  species, 
has  much  perplexed  the  naturalists.  Mr.  Boyle  has 
observed,  that  it  cannot  be  produced  by  the  heat  of  the 
climate  ;  for  though  the  heat  of  the  sun  may  darken 
the  colour  of  the  skin,  yet  experience  docs  not  show 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  true  blackness  like 
that  of  the  negroes.  In  Africa  itself,  many  nations  of 
Ethiopia  are  not  black ;  nor  were  there  any  blacks 
originally  in  the  West  Indies.  In  many  parts  of  Asia, 
under  the  same  parallel  with  the  African  region  inha- 
bited  by  the  blacks,  the  people  are  but  tawny.  There 
are  negroes  in  Africa  beyond  the  southern  tropic  ;  yet 
a  river  sometimes  parls  nations,  one  of  which  is  black, 
and  the  other  only  tawny.    Dr.  Mitchel,  of  Virginia, 
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(see  Phil.  Trans.  No.  476),  has  endearoured  to  proTS," 
that  the  influence  of  the  sun  in  hot  countries,  and  the 
manner  of  life  of  their  inhabitants,  arc  the  remote  causes 
of  the  colour  of  the  Negroes,  Indians,  &c.  Lord 
Kaimes,  on  the  other  hand,  and  such  philosophers  as 
he,  whose  genius  and  imagination  are  too  lively  to 
submit  to  a  dry  and  painful  investigation  of  facts,  have 
contended,  that  no  physical  cause  is  sufficient  to 
change  the  colour,  and  what  we  call  the  regular  fea- 
tures of  white  men,  to  the  dark  hue  and  deformity  of 
the  woolly-headed  negro.  Their  arguments  have  been 
examined  with  much  acuteness  and  ingenuity  by  Dr. 
Stanhope  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Dr.  Hunter,  and  pro- 
fessor Zimmermann,  who  have  made  it  in  some  de- 
gree probable,  that  the  action  of  the  sun  is  the  original 
aud  chief  cause  of  the  black  colour,  as  well  as  distorted 
features  of  the  negro. 

True  negroes  are  found  in  no  quarter  of  the  globe 
where  the  heat  of  the  climate  is  not  very  great.  They 
exist  no  where  but  in  the  Torrid  zone,  and  only  in 
three  regions  situated  in  that  zone,  to  wit,  in  Senegal, 
in  Guinea,  and  on  the  western  shores  of  Africa,  in 
Nubia,  and  the  Papous  land,  or  what  is  called  Nezo 
Guinea.  In  all  these  regions  the  atmosphere  is  scorch- 
ing, and  the  heat  excessive.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
north  are  whitest ;  and  as  we  advance  southwards 
towards  the  line,  and  those  countries  on  which  the 
sun's  rays  fall  more  perpendicularly,  the  complexion 
gradually  assumes  a  darker  shade.  And  the  same  men, 
whose  colour  has  been  rendered  black  by  the  powerful 
action  of  the  sun,  if  they  remove  to  the  north,  gra- 
dually become  whiter  (at  least  their  posterity  J,  and 
lose  their  burnt  colour.  Whites,  when  transported 
into  the  burning  regions  of  the  Torrid  zone,  are  at 
first  subject  to  fever  ;  the  skin  of  the  face,  hands,  and 
feet,  becomes  burnt,  hardens,  and  falls  oft"  in  scales. 
Hitherto  the  colour  of  negroes  appears  to  be  only  local, 
extrinsic,  and  accidental,  and  their  short  frizzled  hair 
resembles  fine  wool.  May  we  not  also  suppose,  that 
the  varieties  in  the  colour  of  negroes,  who  are  always 
naked,  are  owing  to  the  different  temperature  of  their 
climates  ? 

The  young  negroes  at  birth,  and  even  negro  foetus- 
es, have  a  considerable  resemblance  to  whites,  except- 
ing only  that  the  scrotum  and  glans  penis  are  black, 
and  that  they  have  a  black  or  brown  thread  or  circle 
on  the  extremity  of  the  nails.  These  marks  are  a  cer- 
tain sign  that  the  infant  will  be  black  ;  and  negro  fa- 
thers, whosuspcctthefidelity  of  their  wives,  consider  the 
want  of  them  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  abandoning  the 
oflspring.  Among  the  Indians,  the  scrotum  is  grey, 
and  in  mulattoes  of  a  pale  red.  The  bodies  of  young 
negroes  are  whitish  for  the  first  eight  days,  but  their 
natural  colour,  though  weak,  is  easily  discernible:  the 
skin  begins  to  grow  brown,  then  assumes  a  colour  in- 
clining to  that  of  bistre,  and  last  of  all  becomes  black. 
It  is  well  known,  however,  to  modern  anatomists,  that 
the  reticulum  mucosum  in  negroes  is  really  as  black 
as  ink,  and  that  this  mucous  colouring  shines  through 
the  epidermis,  which  is  thin  and  transparent. 

In  the  Journal  de  Physique  of  M.  Rosier,  for  1777, 
M.  Dicqucmare  has  published  aa  account  of  a  white 


negro  girl  who  was  born  at  Dominica  in  1739  of  black 
parents.  She  has  all  the  features  of  the  negroes,  espe. 
cially  those  of  Lower  Guinea ;  and  her  hair,  eye- 
brows, and  eye-lashes,  are  the  same  in  every  respect, 
except  the  colour.  Her  hair,  though  a  kind  of  very 
short  wool,  is  fair ;  and  her  eye-brows  as  well  as  eye- 
lashes are  of  a  yellowish  pale  colour.  The  colour  of 
her  skin  is  a  dead  white  ;  her  cheeks,  lips,  nose,  and 
other  sanguine  parts,  have  a  slight  teint  of  red,  which 
becomes  stronger  when  she  is  aifected  with  liveliness 
or  fear.  Iler  eyes  are  long  ;  the  pupils  approach,  or 
sometimes  recede  from  each  other,  with  a  continual 
and  involuntary  motion  ;  she  is  weak  but  not  short- 
sighted. Light  is  disagreeable  to  her,  and  towards  night 
she  sees  neither  better  nor  farther  than  others.  Shes 
has  a  timid  air,  a  soft  voice,  and  the  smell  of  green  leeks  ; 
but  her  skin  is  not  soft  like  that  of  the  negroes.  Her 
parents  have  had  several  black  children  ;  but  it  is  said, 
that  an  older  one,  who  was  born  white,  gradually  be- 
came blacker  as  he  grew  up,  and  at  last  assumed  the 
colour  of  the  cabres.  A  white  negro  girl  has  also  been 
exhibited  in  London  ;  and  during  the  years  of  1778 
and  1779  there  was  one  in  Paris  whose  mistress  tried, 
but  without  success,  to  get  placed  among  the  rare  ani- 
mals in  the  Menagerie  at  Chantilly. 

Such  is  the  progress  of  physical  effects  and  causes  in 
the  degradation  of  the  colour  of  the  human  species. 
Crossing  the  breed  for  four  generations  has  been  thought 
sufficient  to  render  a  negro  white,  and  a  white  black. 
It  is  evident  that  the  mixtures,  a  mulatto  man  with  a 
quarteron  or  mestizo  woman,  will  produce  other  colours 
approaching  to  white  or  black,  in  proportion  to  the 
progression  above  stated.  Thus  we  see  that  the  white 
or  biack  colour  is  only  an  accidental  variety  in  warm 
climates,  which  is  confirmed  or  effaced  in  foreign  cli- 
mates. In  the  same  manner,  the  black  colour,  which 
in  most  climates  is  natural  to  several  kinds  of  brute 
animals,  is  altered  or  entirely  effaced  in  a  different 
zone.  The  blackbird,  the  raven,  and  the  bear,  which 
with  us  are  black,  are  grey  or  white  in  the  north. 
The  union  of  the  same  species  in  the  same  climates 
makes  these  varieties  hereditary.  We  repeat  it;  the 
black  colour  in  the  Torrid  zone  proceeds  from  a  cause 
altogether  extrinsic,  depends  solely  on  local  tempera- 
ture, and  in  the  human  species  is  as  accidental  as  the 
brown,  the  red,  the  yellow,  the  olive,  and  the  tawny 
colour. 

NEP.    See  Nepeta. 

NEi^E'TA,  (from  nepte,  Germ.),  Herbafelis,  Nep, 
or  cat-mint ;  so  called  because  cats  are  very  fond  of  it. 
Nepeta  cutaria  ;  Jloribus  spicatis  ;  verticillis  subpc- 
diccUntis  ;  foliis  ptidolatis^  cordalis.^  dcntaia-serrutisy 
Linn,  The  leaves  have  a  moderately  pungent  aro- 
matic  taste  and  a  strong  smell  like  that  of  a  mixture 
of  spearmint  and  pennyroyal.  This  herb  is  recom- 
mended in  uterine  disorders,  dyspepsia,  and  flatulency, 
but  it  is  seldom  employed. 

NE'PETA  CATA'RIA  ;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
cat-mint.    See  Nepeta. 

NEPIIRA'LGIA,  (y£(ppa.\yteic,  from  vsippa,  the  kid. 
ney^  aud  aXyo^.,  pain pain  in  the  kidnies. 

NEPHRPTICA,  (vstppsttKa,  from  va<ppo;,  the- kid- 
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ney).  Medicines  are  termed  nephritic  that  are  em- 
ployed in  the  cure  of  diseases  of  the  kidneys. 

NEPHRITIC-WOOD.  See  Lignum  nepiiriticum. 

NEPHRFTICUM  LIGNUM.    See  Lignum  ne- 

PRITICUM. 

NEPHRFTICUS  LAPIS.    See  Jade-Stone. 

NEPHRFTIS,  (vs<ppi7i;,  from  •/c(fipos,  akidneij)  ;  an 
inflammation  of  the  kidney.  This  is  a  genus  of  disease 
ill  the  class  pyrexia^  and  order  phlegmasice  of  Cullen  ; 
known  by  pyrexia,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys, 
•and  shooting  along  the  course  of  the  ureter  ;  drawing 
up  of  the  testicles  ;  numbness  of  the  thigh;  vomiting; 
■murine  high  coloured,  and  frequently  discharged ;  cos- 
iveness  and  colic  pains. 

The  nephritis  has  the  same  symptoms  in  common 
•with  other  inflammations  ;  but  its  distinguishing  mark 
is  the  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidney,  which  is  some- 
times obtuse,  bnt  more  frequently  pungent.  The  pain 
is  not  increased  by  the  motion  of  the  trunk  of  the 
body  so  much  as  a  pain  of  the  rheumatic  kind  aiTecting 
the  same  region.  It  may  also  frequently  be  distin- 
guished by  its  shooting  along  the  course  of  the  ureter, 
and  it  is  often  attended  with  a  drawing  up  of  the  testi- 
cle, and  a  numbness  of  the  limb  on  the  side  affected  ; 
though  indeed  these  symptoms  most  commonly  attend 
the  inflammation  arising  from  a  calculus  in  the  kidney 
or  ureter.  The  disease  is  also  attended  with  frequent 
Tomiiiiig,  and  often  with  costiveness  and  colic  pains. 
The  urine  is  most  commonly  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and 
is  voided  frequently  and  in  a  small  quantity  at  a  time. 
In  more  violent  cases  the  urine  is  comm-only  colourless. 
There  are  other  bpecies  of  nephri'is  enumerated  by 
authors,  as  that  proceeding  from  gravel,  &c.  but  these 
are  only  symptomatic. 

The  remote  causes  of  this  disease  may  be  various ;  as 
external  contusion,  violent  or  long-continued  riding  ; 
strains  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  incumbent  on  (he 
kidneys  ;  various  acrids  in  the  course  of  circulation 
conveyed  to  the  kidneys  ;  and  perhaps  some  other  in- 
ternal causes  not  yet  well  known:  the  most  frequent 
is  that  of  calculous-  matter  obstructing  the  tubuli  urini- 
feri,  or  calculi  formed  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
and  either  sticking  there  or  failing  into  the  ureter. 

Mr.  Walter,  professor  at  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
College  of  Berlin,  speaking  of  the  last-mentioned  cause 
ef  nephritis^  observes,  that  every  calculus  in  the  kid- 
neys, originates  in  the  interior  of  them,  increasing 
from  within  towards  without.  Any  heterogeneous 
matter,  salt,  earthy  particles,  blood,  mucus,  kc.  re- 
maining in  one  of  the  caliccs  or  infundibula  of  the  kid- 
neys, and  not  being  carried  away  through  the  ureter 
by  urine,  causes  a  disposition  to  a  stone.  For  forming 
such  a  calculus  nature  employs  one  or  several  caliccs 
or  infundibula ;  and  stones  are,  as  it  were,  according 
to  certain  laws,  but  rarely  generated  in  the  other  sub- 
stance of  the  kidneys.  The  irritation  of  the  foreign 
body  occasionifig  a  congestion  of  blood  at  the  place  of 
its  seat,  the  growth  of  the  calculus  is  promoted  by  the 
adhesion  of  similar  partTcIes.  When  the  calculus  is 
generating  more  in  the  middle  of  the  kidneys,  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  extending  itself  equally  ;  when  the  irri- 
tation is  not  become  vehement  enough  to  produce  in- 
fiiimmatioa  and  suppuration,  and  the  corruption  of  the 


kidneys  proceeds  slower  tlian  the  growth  of  the  calcu» 
lus,  this  may  increase  to  an  extraordinary  sizj,  without 
the  kidney's  being  in  the  least  morbidly  alfected.  The 
largest  calculus  of  this  kind  which  Mr.  Walter  speaks 
of,  weighed  three  ounces  and  a  half  and  two  scruples. 

A  gangrene  in  the  kidneys  is  commonly  the  conse- 
quence of  a  calculus,  but  rarely  of  a  previous  vehement 
nephritis.  It  occurs,  when  the  inilammation  occa- 
sioned by  the  irritation  of  the  calculus  extends  to  the 
whole  substance  of  the  kidneys,  and  continues  a  long 
time  in  a  violent  degree,  and  whiMi  the  blood  stagnates 
in  the  vessels;  the  substance  of  the  kidneys  is  con- 
sumed by  suppuration,  ati^d  the  blood  becomes  cxtra- 
vasated,  and  is  found  sometimes  quite  dissolved. 

The  immediate  event  in  this  disease  is  not  different 
from  that  of  other  inflammations ;  the  remote  conse- 
quences, however,  are  Cisentially  different.  The  kid- 
neys arc  sometimes  consumed,  extended  and  excavated 
by  topical  suppuration,  so  that  nothing  remains  of  them 
but  the  external  membrane,  and  they  resemble  a  blad- 
der. This  disease,  however,  may  in  some  cases  be 
cured,  whereas  the  dropsy  in  the  kidney,  which  fre- 
quently occurs,  is  always  incurable,  and  brings  on 
death  at  last. 

When  any  of  those  causes  operating  as  inducing  the 
inflammation  still  continue  to  act,  the  lirst  object  in  the 
cure  must  be  the  removal  of  them;  but  the  principal 
intention  to  be  had  in  view,  is  the  resolution  of  (he 
inflammation  which  has  already  taken  place.  But 
when,  notwithstanding  eiforts  for  this  purpose,  the  dis- 
ease terminates  in  suppuration,  it  must  be  the  endea- 
vour of  the  practitioner  to  promote  the  discharge  of 
purulent  matter,  and  the  healing  of  the  ulceration  in 
the  kidney.  These  diti'erent  objects  are  principally 
accomplished  by  bleeding,  external  fomentation,  fre- 
quent emollient  clysters,  antiphlogistic  purgatives,  and 
by  the  free  use  of  mild  and  demulcent  liquids.  The 
u'^e  of  blisters  is  scarce  admissible,  or  at  least  will  re- 
quire great  care  to  avoid  any  considerable  absorption 
of  the  cantharidcs. 

Dr.  Fordycesays  it  admits  of  a  natural  cure,  viz.  the 
urine  grows  high  coloured,  is  secreted  in  greater  quan- 
tity, and  at  la.st  is  copious,  thick,  and  mixed  with  mu- 
cus, relieving,  and  gradually  diminishing  the  pain  and 
other  .symptoms,  till  the  patient's  health  is  restored. 

NEPJ^ROTO^\IIA,   (vE^poroyAc^.,  from 
kidnejj.  and  7cij.vm,  to  cutj  ;  nepiirotomy,  or  the  ope- 
ration of  extracting  a  stone  from  the  kidney,  an  expe- 
dient seldom  if  ever  resorted  to  at  present. 

NE'RIUM  ANTIDYSENTPJ'RICUjM,  (Ncrium, 
of  thcGr.  vo^sfov  :  from  fr^po;,  liumid ;  so  called  because 
it  grows. in  moist  places,  and  aniidj/sentericum,  from 
its  virtues);  the  systematic  name  of  the  tree  which  af- 
fords the  cadoga  p(d(iha.Tli-.    See  Conissi  cortex. 

NERVES,  (nervi,  of  the  Gr.  vsvpov)  ;  white  medul- 
lary cords  that  serve  for  sensation.  This  name  was 
applied  by  the  ancients  to  the  tendons ;  which  will 
account  for  the  opposite  meaning  of  the  terms  nerve 
and  nervous,  in  their  writings. 

Nerves  are  composed  of  a  great  many  threads  lying 
parallel  to  each  other,  or  nearly  so,  at  their  exit  from 
the  medulla.    This  fibrous  texture  is  evident  at  the 
origin  of  most  of  the  nerves  within  the  skull ;  and  in 
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the  Cauda  equina  of  the  spinal  marrow,  we  can  divide 
them  into  such  small  threads,  that  a  very  good  eye  can 
scarce  perceive  them  ;  but  these  threads,  when  looked 
at  M'ith  a  microscope,  appear  each  to  be  composed  of  a 
great  number  of  smaller  threads.  How  small  one  of 
these  fibrils  of  the  nerves  is,  we  know  not ;  but  when 
we  consider  that  every,  even  the  most  minute,  part  of 
the  body  is  sensible,  and  that  this  must  depend  upon 
the  nerves  (which,  all  conjoined,  would  not  make  a 
cord  of  an  inch  diameter)  being  divided  into  branches 
or  filaments  to  be  dispersed  through  all  these  minute 
parts,  we  must  be  convinced,  that  the  nervous  fibrils 
are  very  small. — From  the  examination  of  the  least 
visible,  it  is  demonstrated,  that  each  fibre  in  the  retina 
of  the  eye,  or  expanded  optic  nerve,  cannot  exceed  the 
size  of  the  32,400th  part  of  a  hair. 

The  medullary  substance,  of  which  the  nervous 
fibrils  are  composed,  is  very  tender,  and  would  not  be 
able  to  resist  forces  as  the  nerves  are  exposed  to  within 
the  bones,  nor  even  the  common  force  of  the  circulat- 
ing fluids,  were  not  the  pia  mater  and  tunica  arach- 
noides  continued  upon  them  ;  the  former  giving  them 
firmness  and  strength,  and  the  latter  furnishing  a  cel- 
lular coat  to  connect  the  threads  of  the  nerves,  to  let 
them  lie  soft  and  moist,  and  to  support  the  vessels 
which  go  with  them.  It  is  this  cellular  substance  that 
is  distended  when  air  is  forced  through  a  blow-pipe 
thrust  into  a  nerve,  and  that  makes  a  nerve  appear  all 
spongy,  after  being  distended  with  air  till  it  dries  ;  the 
proper  nervous  fibrils  shrivelling  so  in  dryiug,  that  they 
scarce  can  be  observed.  These  coats  would  not  make 
the  nerves  strong  enough  to  bear  the  stretching  and 
pressure  they  are  exposed  to  in  their  course  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  ;  and  therefore,  where  the 
nerves  go  out  at  the  holes  in  the  cranium  and  spine, 
the  dura  mater  is  generally  wrapped  closely  round 
them,  to  collect  their  disgregated  fibres  into  tight  firm 
cords ;  and  that  the  tension  which  they  may  happen 
to  be  exposed  to  may  not  injure  them  before  they  have 
got  this  additional  coat,  it  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  sides  of 
the  holes  in  the  bones  through  which  they  pass. 

The  nervous  cords,  thus  composed  of  nervous  fibrils, 
cellular  coat,  pia  and  dura  mater,  have  such  numerous 
blood-vessels,  that  after  their  arteries  only  are  inject- 
ed, the  whole  cord  is  tinged  of,  the  colour  of  the  in- 
jected liquor  ;  and  if  the  injection  is  pushed  violently, 
the  cellular  substance  of  the  nerves  is  at  last  distended 
with  it.  A  nervous  cord,  such  as  has  been  just  now 
described,  has  very  little  elasticity,  compared  with 
other  parts  of  the  body.  When  cut  out  of  the  body, 
it  does  not  become  observably  shorter,  while  the  blood- 
Tes&cls  contract  three. eighths  of  their  length. 

Nerves  are  generally  lodged  in  a  cellular  or  fatty 
substance,  and  have  their  course  in  the  insterstices  of 
muscles  and  oihtr  active  organs,  where  they  are  guarded 
from  pressure;  but  in  several  parts  they  are  so  placed, 
as  if  it  was  intended  that  they  should  there  suffer  the 
vibrating  force  of  arteries,  or  the  pressure  of  the  con- 
tractiiig  fibres  of  muscles. 

The  larger  cords  of  the  nerves  divide  into  branches 
as  they  go  off  to  the  different  parts ;  the  branches  being 
smaller  than  the  trunk  from  which  they  come,  though 


not  proportionally  so,  for,  as  Soemmerring  observes^ 
they  rather  form  cones  with  apices  toward  the  brain ^ 
and  basis  toward  the  superficies  of  the  body.  Where 
the  nerves  separate,  they  generally  make  an  acute  angle. 

In  several  places,  diiferent  nerves  unite  into  one 
cord,  which  is  commonly  larger  than  any  of  the  nerves 
which  form  it.  Several  nerves,  particularly  those 
which  are  distributed  to  the  bowels,  after  such  union, 
suddenly  form  a  hard  knot  considerably  larger  than  all 
the  nerves  of  which  it  is  made.  These  knots  were 
called  corpora  olivaria^  and  are  now  generally  named 
ganglions.  The  ganglions  have  thicker  coats,  more  nu- 
merous,  and  larger  blood-vessels,  than  the  nerves;  so 
that  they  appear  more  red  and  muscular.  On  dis- 
secting the  ganglions,  fibres  are  seen  running  longi- 
tudinally in  their  axes,  and  other  fibres  are  derived  from 
their  sides  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the  longitudinal 
ones.  Commonly  numerous  small  nerves,  which  con- 
junetly  are  not  equal  to  the  size  of  the  ganglion,  are 
sent  out  from  it,  but  with  a  structure  no  way  different 
from  that  of  other  nerves. 

The  nerves  sent  to  the  organs  of  the  senses,  lose  there 
their  firm  coatSj,  and  terminate  in  a  pulpy  substance. 
The  optic  nerves  are  expanded  into  that  soft  tender 
web,  the  retina.  The  auditory  nerve  has  scarce  the 
consistence  of  mucus  in  the  vestibulum,  cochlea,  and 
semi-circular  canals  of  each  ear.  The  papillte  of  the 
nose,  tongue,  and  skin,  are  very  soft.  The  nerves  of 
muscles  can  likewise  be  traced  till  they  seem  to  lose 
their  coats,  by  becoming  very  soft;  from  which,  and 
what  we  observed  of  the  sensatory  nerves,  there  is 
reason  to  conclude,  that  the  muscular  nerves  are  also 
pulpy  at  their  terminations,  which  we  cannot,  indeed, 
prosecute  by  dissection.  It  would  seem  necessary  that 
the  extremities  of  the  nerves  should  continue  in  this 
soft  flexible  state,  in  order  to  perform  their  functions 
right :  for,  in  proportion  as  parts  become  rigid  aud 
firm  by  age,  or  any  other  cause,  they  lose  of  their 
sensibility,  and  the  motions  are  more  difficultly  per- 
formed. 

Though  the  fibres  in  a  nervous  coat  are  firmly  con- 
nected, and  frequently  different  nerves  join  into  one 
trunk,  or  into  the  same  ganglion  ;  yet  the  sensation  of 
each  part  of  the  body  is  so  very  distinct,  and  we  have 
so  much  the  power  of  moving  the  muscles  separately, 
that,  if  the  nerves  are  principal  agents  in  these  two 
functions,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  no 
union,  confusion,  or  immediate  communication  of  the 
proper  nervous  fibrils,  but  that  each  fibre  remains  dis- 
tinct from  its  origin  to  its  termination. 

Many  experiments  and  observations  concur  in  prov- 
ing, that  when  nerves  are  compressed,  cut,  or  any 
other  way  destroyed,  the  parts  served  by  such  nerves, 
farther  from  the  head  or  spine  than  where  the  injuring 
cause  has  been  applied,  have  their  sensations,  motions, 
and  nourishment,  weakened  or  lost;  while  no  such  ef- 
fects are  seen  in  the  parts  nearer  to  the  origin  of  those- 
nerves  :  and  in  such  experiments,  where  the  cause  im- 
peding the  nerves  to  exert  themselves  could  be  re- 
moved, and  the  structure  of  the  nerves  not  injured,  as 
for  example,  when  a  ligature  made  upon  a  nerve,  and 
Stopping  its  influence,  has  been  taken  away,  the  mo- 
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tio«  and  sensation  of  the  parts  soon  were  restored. 
jFroni  which  it  would  appear,  that  the  nerves  are  prin- 
cipal  instruments  in  our  sensations  and  motions  ;  and 
that  this  influence  of  the  nerves  is  not  inherent  in 
them,  unless  the  communication  between  these  cords 
and  their  origin  is  preserved. 

Experiments  and  observations  show,  too,  that  when 
parts  of  the  encephalon  or  spinal  marrow  have  been 
irritated,  compressed,  or  destroyed,  the  parts  of  the 
body,  whose  nerves  had  their  origin  from  such  aifected 
parts  of  the  encephalon  or  spinal  marrow,  became 
convulsed,  paralytic,  insensible,  or  wasted  ;  and  in 
such  cases  where  the  injuring  cause  could  be  removed 
from  the  origin  of  the  nerves,  the  morbid  symptoms 
observed  in  the  parts  to  which  these  nerves  were  distri- 
buted, went  off  upon  the  removal  of  that  cause.  From 
which,  it  is  thought  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the 
nerves  must  not  only  have  a  communication  with  their 
origin,  but  that  the  influence  they  have  upon  the 
parts  they  are  distributed  to,  depends  on  the  influence 
which  they  derive  from  the  medulla  encephaJi  and 
spinalis. 

If  such  causes  produce  constantly  such  eflFects  in  us, 
and  other  creatures  living  in  nearly  the  same  circum- 
stances as  we  do,  the  conclusions  already  made  must 
be  good,  notwithstanding  examples  of  children  and 
other  creatures  being  born  without  brains  or  spinal 
marrow;  or  notwithstanding  that  the  brains  of  adult 
creatures  can  be  much  changed  in  their  texture  by 
diseases ;  and  that  tortoises,  and  some  other  animals, 
continue  to  move  a  considerable  time  after  their  heads 
are  cut  otF.  We  may  be  ignorant  of  the  particular 
circumstances  requisite  or  necessary  to  the  being  or 
well-being  of  this  or  that  particular  creature;  and  we 
may  be  unable  to  account  for  a  great  many  phenomena  ; 
but  we  must  believe  our  eyes  in  the  examination  of 
facts ;  and  if  we  see  constantly  such  consequences 
from  such  actions,  we  cannot  but  conclude  the  one  to 
be  the  cause,  and  the  other  the  effect.  It  would  be  as 
Bnjust  to  deny  the  conclusions  just  now  made,  because 
of  the  seemingly  preternatural  phenomena  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  this,  as  it  would  be  to  deny  the  ne- 
cessity  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  us  and  most 
quadrupeds,  because  a  frog  can  jump  about,  or  a  tor- 
toise can  walk  along,  after  all  the  bowels  of  its  thorax 
and  abdomen  are  taken  out,  or  because  the  different 
parts  of  a  worm  crawl  after  it  has  been  cut  into  a  great 
many  pieces.  It  is,  therefore,  almost  uniyersaliy  al- 
lowed, that  the  nerves  are  principal  instruments  in  our 
sensations,  motion,  and  nourishment ;  and  that  tbe  in- 
fluence which  they  have  is  communicated  from  their 
origin,  the  encephalon  and  medulla  spinalis.  But  au- 
thors are  far  from  agreeing  about  the  manner  in  which 
this  influence  is  communicated,  or  in  what  way  nerves 
act  to  produce  these  effects.  Some  alleging,  that  the 
nervous  fibres  are  all  solid  cords,  acting  by  elasticity 
or  vibration  ;  others  maintaining,  that  those  fibres  are 
small  pipes  conveying  liquors,  by  means  of  which  their 
ellects  are  produced.  Certainly  very  considerable  ob- 
jections may  be  made  to  both  doctrines ;  and,  there- 
fore, with  the  late  Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  the  most  ap- 
roved  writer  on  this  subiect,  we  are  disposed  to  con- 


clude that  the  office  of  the  nerves  is  effected  by  the 
medium  of  a  nervous Jluid. 

Anatomists  have  generally  said,  that  there  are  forty 
pairs  of  nerves  in  all;  of  which  ten  come  out  from  the 
encephalon,  and  the  other  thirty  have  their  origin  from 
the  spinal  marrow. 

1.  Of  the  ten  pairs  of  nerves  which  come  from  the 
encephalon,  the  Jirst  is  the  olfactory,  which  long  had 
the  name  of  the  mamillary  processes  of  the  brain,  be- 
cause in  the  brutes,  cows  and  sheep,  which  were  most 
commonly  dissected  by  the  ancients,  the  anterior  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain  are  extended  forward  upon  these 
nerves,  and  adhere  so  firmly  to  them,  that  they  seem  to 
make  the  upper  side  of  the  nerves.  Each  of  them 
being  large,  where  it  begins  to  be  stretched  out,  and 
gradually  becoming  smaller  as  it  approaches  the  cribri-. 
form  bone,  was  imagined  to  resemble  a  nipple.  Those 
who  mistook  the  ventricles  for  part  of  the  nerves,  ob- 
serving the  cavity  in  them  full  of  liquor,  concluded, 
that  these  olfactory  nerves  served  to  convey  the  super- 
fluous moisture  of  the  brain  to  the  holes  of  the  eth- 
moid bone  through  which  it  passed  into  the  nose.  But 
in  man,  the  ventricles  of  whose  brain  are  not  thus  ex- 
tended forward,  these  nerves  are  small,  long,  and  with- 
out any  cavity,  having  their  origin  from  the  corpora 
striata,  near  the  part  where  the  internal  carotid  arte- 
ries are  about  to  send  off  their  branches  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  brain ;  and  in  their  course  under  the  an- 
terior lobes  of  the  brain,  which  have  each  a  depression 
made  for  lodging  them,  the  human  olfactory  nerves  be- 
come larger,  till  they  are  extended  to  the  cribriform 
bone,  where  they  split  into  a  great  number  of  small 
filaments,  to  pass  through  the  little  holes  in  that  bone ; 
and  being  joined  by  a  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves,  are  spread  on  the  membrane  of  the  nose. 

The  tender  structure  and  sudden  expansion  of  these 
nerves,  on  such  a  large  surface,  render  it  impossible  to 
trace  them  far;  which  has  made  some  authors  deny 
them  to  be  nerves :  but  when  we  break  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  cribriform  lamella,  and  then  gently  raise 
it,  we  may  see  the  distribution  of  the  nerves  some  way 
on  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  where  they  form  a  beau- 
tiful net-work. 

The  contrivance  of  defending  these  long  soft  nerves 
from  being  too  much  pressed  by  the  anterior  lobes  of 
the  brain,  under  which  they  lie,  is  singular;  because 
they  have  not  only  the  prominent  orbitar  processes  of 
the  frontal  bone,  to  support  the  brain  on  each  side, 
with  the  veins  going  into  the  longitudinal  sinus,  ana 
other  attachments  bearing  it  up,  but  there  is  a  groove 
formed  in  each  lobe  of  the  brain  itself  for  them  to 
lodge  in.  Their  splitting  into  so  many  small  branches 
before  they  enter  the  bones  of  the  skull,  is  likewise 
peculiar  to  them ;  for^generally  the  nerves  come  from 
the  brain  in  disgregated  filaments,  and  unite  into  cords 
as  they  are  going  out  at  the  holes  of  the  bones.  This 
contrivance  is  the  best  for  answering  the  purpose  they 
are  designed  for,  of  being  the  organ  of  smelling  ;  for 
had  they  been  expanded  upon  the  membrane  of  the 
nose  into  a  medullary  web,  such  as  the  optic  forms,  it 
would  have  been  too  sensible  to  bear  the  impressions  of 
such  objects  as  are  applied  to  the  nose  ;  and  a  distr!= 
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bution  in  the  more  common  way,  of  a  cord  sending  off 
branches,  would  not  have  been  unitorm  enough  for  such 
an  organ  of  sensation. 

2.  The  second  pair  of  nerves,  the  optic,  arising  from 
the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum,  make  a  large  curve 
outward,  and  then  run  obliquely  inward  and  forward, 
till  they  unite  at  the  fore  part  of  the  cella  turcica  ;  then 
soon  divide,  and  each  runs  obliquely  forward  and  out- 
ward to  go  out  at  its  proper  hole  in  the  sphenoid  bone, 
accompanied  with  the  ocular  artery,  to  be  extended 
to  the  globe  of  the  eye,  within  which  each  is  expanded 
into  a  very  fine  cup-like  web,  that  lines  ail  the  inside 
of  the  eye,  to  within  a  little  distance  of  the  edge  of 
the  crystalline  lens,  and  is  universally  known  by  the 
name  of  retina. 

Though  the  substance  of  this  pair  of  nerves  seems 
to  be  blended  at  the  place  where  they  are  joined,  yet 
observations  of  people  whose  optic  nerves  were  not 
joined,  and  of  others  who  were  blind  of  one  eye  from 
a  fault  in  the  optic  nerve,  or  in  those  who  had  one  of 
their  eyes  taken  out.  make  it  doubtful  whether  there  is 
any  such  intimate  union  of  substance;  the  optic  nerve 
of  the  aftec(edside  only  being  wasted,  while  the  other 
was  large  and  plump.  In  many  fishes,  indeed,  the 
doctrine  of  decussation  is  favoured  ;  for  their  optic 
nerves  plainly  cross  each  other,  without  any  union 
at  the' part  where  they  are  joined  in  men  and  most 
quadrupeds. 

Those  people  whose  optic  nerves  were  not  joined, 
having  neither  seen  objects  double,  nor  turned  their 
eyes  dift'erent  ways,  aflbrd  also  a  proof,  that  the  con- 
junction of  tlie  optic  nerves  will  not  serve  to  account 
for  either  the  uniform  motions  of  our  eyes,  or  our  see- 
ing objects  single  with  two  eyes,  though  it  may  be  one 
cause  of  the  remarkable  sympathy  of  the  one  eye  with 
the  other  in  many  diseases. 

The  retina  of  a  recent  eye,  without  any  preparation, 
appears  a  very  tine  web,  with  some  blood-vessels  coming 
from  its  centre  to  be  distributed  on  it ;  but,  after  a 
good  injection  of  the  arteries  that  run  in  the  substance 
of  this  nerve,  as  is  common  to  other  nerves,  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  we  can  observe  its  nervous  medullary 
substance.  The  situation  of  these  vessels  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  want  of  medullary 
libres  here,  and  the  firmness  of  this  nerve  before  it  is 
expanded,  at  its  entry  into  the  ball  of  the  eye,  may  be 
the  reason  why  we  do  not  see  such  bodies,  or  parts  of 
bodies,  whose  picture  falls  on  this  central  part  of  the 
retina.  An  inflammation  in  those  arteries  of  the  reti- 
na, which  several  fevers  and  an  ophthalmia  are  gene- 
rally attended  with,  may  well  account  for  the  tender- 
ness in  the  eyes,  and  inability  to  bear  the  light,  which 
people  have  in  these  diseases.  The  over-distention  of 
these  vessels  may  likewise  serve  to  account  for  the 
black  spots  observed  on  bright-coloured  bodies  espe- 
cially, and  for  that  smokiness  through  which  all  objects 
are  seen  by  people  in  some  fevers.  Jf  these  vessels 
lose  their  tone,  and  remain  preternaturally  distended, 
no  object  affects  our  retina,  though  the  eye  externally 
appears  sound ;  or  this  may  be  one  cause  of  an  amau- 
rosis or  gutta  Serena.  From  a  partial  distention  of 
these  vessels,  or  paralysis  of  a  part  of  the  retina,  the 


central  part,  oj  the  circumference,  or  any  other  part  of 
objects,  may  be  lost  to  one  or  both  eyes. 

3.  The  third  pair  rise  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
processus  annularis;  and,  piercing  the  dura  mater  a 
little  before  and  to  a  side  of  the  ends  of  tlie  posterior 
clinoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  run  along  the 
receptacula,  or  cavernous  sinuses,  at  the  side  of  the 
ephippium,  to  get  out  at  the  foramina  lacera ;  after 
which  each  of  them  divides  into  branches  ;  of  which 
one,  after  forming  a  little  ganglion,  is  distributed  to 
the  globe  of  the  eye;  the  others  are  sent  to  the  mus- 
cuius  rectus  of  the  palpcbra,  and  to  the  attollens,  ad- 
ductor,  dcprimens,  and  obliquus  minor  muscles  of  the 
eye-ball.  These  muscles  being  principal  instruments 
in  the  motions  of  the  eye-lid  and  eye-ball,  this  nerve 
has  therefore  got  the  name  of  the  motor  oculi. 

4.  The  fourth  pair,  which  ai'e  the  smallest  nerves  of 
any,  derive  their  origin  from  the  back  part  of  the  base 
of  the  testes ;  and  then,  making  a  long  course  on  the 
side  of  the  annular  protuberance,  enter  the  dura  mater 
a  little  farther  back ,  and  more  externally  than  the  third 
pair,  to  run  also  along  the  receptacula,  to  pass  out  at 
the  foramina  lacera,  and  to  be  entirely  spent  on  the 
musculi  trochleares,  or  superior  oblique  muscles  of  the 
eye.  These  muscles  being  employed  in  performing  the 
rotatory  motions,  and  the  advancement  of  the  eye- 
balls forward,  by  which  several  of  our  passions  are 
expressed,  the  nerves  that  serve  them  have  got  the  name 
of  pathetici.  AVhy  these  small  nerves  should  be  brought 
so  far  to  this  muscle,  when  it  could  have  been  supplied 
easily  by  the  motor  oculi,  does  not  appear. 

5.  The  Jifih  pair  are  large  nerves,  rising  from  the 
annular  processes,  where  the  medullary  processes  of 
the  cerebellum  join  in  the  formation  of  that  tuber,  to 
enter  the  dura  mater  near  the  point  of  the  petrous  pro- 
cess of  the  temporal  bones;  and  then,  sinking  close  by 
the  receptacula,  at  the  sides  of  the  sella  turcica,  each 
becomes  in  appearance  thicker,  forms  a  distinct 
ganglion,  and  goes  out  of  the  skull  in  three  great 
branches. 

The  first  branch  of  the  fifth  is  the  ophthalmic,  Avhich 
runs  through  the  foramen  lacerum  to  the  orbit,  having 
in  its  passage  thither  a  connexion  with  the  sixth  pair. 
It  is  afterwards  distributed  to  the  ball  of  the  eye  with 
the  third  ;  to  the  nose,  along  with  the  olfactory,  which 
the  branch  of  the  fifth  that  passes  through  the  foramen 
orbitarium  internum  joins,  as  was  before  mentiomd 
in  the  description  of  the  first  pair.  This  ophthalmic 
branch  likewise  supplies  the  parts  at  the  internal  can- 
thus  of  the  orbit,  the  glandula  lacrymalis,  fat,  mem- 
branes, muscles,  and  teguments  of  the  eye-lids;  its 
longest  farthest  extended  branch  passing  through  the 
foramen  superciliare  of  the  os  frontis,  to  be  distributed 
to  the  forehead. 

The  small  fibres  which  this  first  branch  of  the  fifth 
and  third  pair  of  nerves  send  (o  the  eye-ball,  being  si- 
tuated on  the  optic  nerve,  and,  after  piercing  the  scle- 
rotic  coat,  running  along  the  choroid  coat  on  the  out- 
side of  the  retina,  in  their  course  to  the  uvea  or  iris, 
may  be  a  cause  of  the  sympathy  between  the  optic 
nerve  and  the  uvea,  by  which  we  more  readily  acquire 
the  habit  of  contracting  the  iris,  and  thereby  lessen  the 
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pupil,  when  too  strong  light  is  excluded  ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  enlarge  the  pupil  when  the  light  is  too  faint. 
This,  Avith  the  sympathy  which  must  arise  from  some  of 
the  nerves  of  the  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  being  de- 
rived from  this  first  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
may  also  be  the  cause  why  an  irritation  of  the  retina, 
by  too  strong  light,  may  produce  sneezing,  as  if  a  sti- 
mulus had  been  applied  to  the  membrane  of  the  nose 
itself ; — why  pressing  the  internal  canthus  of  the  orbit 
sometimes  stops  sneezing; — why  irritation  of  the  nose, 
on  the  other  hand,  causes  the  eye-lids  to  shut  con- 
Tulsively,  and  makes  the  tears  to  flow  plentifully ; 
and  why  medicines  put  into  the  nose  affect  diseases  of 
the  eyes. 

The  second  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  may  be 
called  maxillaris  superior^  from  its  serving  principally 
the  parts  of  the  upper  jaw.  It  goes  out  at  the  round  hole 
of  the  sphenoid  bone,  and  sends  immediately  one  branch 
into  the  channel  on  the  top  of  the  antrum  maxillare ; 
the  membrane  of  which  and  the  upper  teeth  are  sup- 
plied by  it  in  its  passage.  As  this  branch  is  about  to 
go  out  at  the  foramen  orbitarium  externum,  it  sends  a 
nerve  through  the  substance  of  the  os  maxillare  to 
come  out  at  Steno's  duct,  to  be  distributed  to  the  fore 
part  of  the  palate  ;  and  what  remains  of  it,  escaping  at 
the  external  orbitar  hole,  divides  into  a  great  many 
branches,  that  supply  the  cheek,  upper  lip,  and 
nostril. — The  next  considerable  branch  of  the  superior 
maxillary  nerve,  after  giving  branches  which  are  re- 
flected through  the  sixth  hole  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  to 
join  the  intercostal  whore  it  is  passing  through  the 
skull  with  the  carotid  artery,  and  the  portio  dura  of 
the  seventh  pair  as  it  passes  through  the  os  petrosum, 
is  sent  into  the  nose  by  the  hole  common  to  the  palate 
and  sphenoidal  bone;  and  the  remaining  part  of  this 
nerve  runs  in  the  palato-maxillary  canal,  giving  off" 
branches  to  the  temples  and  pterygoid  muscles,  and 
comes  at  last  into  the  palate  to  be  lost. — Hence,  the 
ach  in  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  occasions  a  gnawing 
pain  deep  seated  in  the  bones  of  the  face,  with  swelling 
in  the  eye-lids,  cheek,  nose,  and  under  lip  :  and,  on 
the  oth'or  hand,  an  inflammation  in  these  parts  is  often 
attended  with  sharp  pain  in  the  teeth. 

The  third,  or  maxillaris  inferior^  branch  of  the  fifth 
pair,  going  out  of  the  oval  hole  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
serves  the  muscics  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  muscles 
situated  between  the  os  hyoides  and  jaw.  All  the  sali- 
vary  glands,  the  amygdalae,  and  the  external  ear,  have 
branches  from  it :  it  gives  a  large  branch  to  the  tongue, 
and  sends  another  through  the  canal  in  the  substance 
of  the  lower  jaw,  to  serve  all  the  teeth  there,  and  to 
come  out  at  the  hole  in  the  fore  part  of  the  jaw,  to  be 
lost  in  the  chin  and  under  lip.  Hence  a  convulsive 
contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw,  or  the 
mouth's  being  involuntarily  shut,  a  great  flow  of  spittle 
or  salivation,  a  pain  in  the  ear,  especially  in  degluti- 
tion, and  a  swelling  all  about  the  throat,  are  natural 
consequences  of  a  violent  irritation  of  the  nerves  of 
the  lower  teeth  in  the  tooth-ach  ;  and  pain  in  the  teeth 
and  ear,  is  as  natural  a  consequence  of  an  angina. 
Perhaps  the  sympathy  of  the  organs  of  tasting  and 


smelling  may  in  some  measure  depend  on  their  both  re- 
ceiving  nerves  from  the  fifth  pair. 

6.  The  sixth  pair,  which  is  the  smallest  except  the 
fourth,  rises  from  the  fore  part  of  the  corpora  pyrami- 
dalia ;  and  each,  entering  the  dura  mater  some  way  be- 
hind the  posterior  clinoid  process  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
has  along  course  below  that  membrane,  and  within  the 
receptaculum  at  the  side  of  the  cella  turcica,  where  it 
is  immersed  in  the  blood  of  the^ receptacle.  It  goes  af- 
terward out  at  the  foramen  lacerura  into  the  orbit,  to 
serve  the  abductor  muscle  of  the  eye.  In  the  passage 
of  this  nerve  below  the  dura  mater,  it  lies  very  conti- 
guous to  the  internal  carotid  artery,  and  to  the 
ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  At  the 
place  where  the  sixth  pair  is  contiguous  to  the  carotid, 
a  nerve  cither  goes  from  each  of  them  in  an  uncommon 
way,  to  wit,  with  the  angle  beyond  where  it  rises  ob- 
tuse, to  descend  with  the  artery,  and  to  form  the  begin- 
ning of  the  intercostal  nerve,  according  to  the  common 
description  ;  or,  according  to  other  authors,  this  nerve 
comes  up  from  the  great  ganglion  of  the  intercostal,  to 
be  joined  to  the  sixth  here. 

The  arguments  for  this  latter  opinion  are.  That,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  doctrine,  this  beginning  of  the 
intercostal  nerve,  as  it  is  called,  would  rise  in  a  manner 
not  so  ordinary  in  nerves.  In  th«  next  place,  it  is  ob- 
served, that  the  sixth  pair  is  larger  nearer  to  the  orbit, 
than  it  is  before  it  comes  to  the  place  where  this  nerve 
is  said  to  go  off;  and,  therefore,  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  receives  an  addition  there,  rather  than  gives  off 
a  branch.  Lastly,  it  is  found,  that  upon  cutting  the 
intercostal  nerves  of  living  animals,  the  eyes  plainly 
were  affected  ;  they  lost  their  bright  water  ;  the  gum 
was  separated  in  greater  quantity;  the  pupil  was  more 
contracted  ;  the  cartilaginous  membrane,  at  the  inter- 
nal canthus,  came  more  over  the  eye ;  and  the  eye-ball 
itself  was  diminished. 

To  this  it  is  answered,  in  defence  of  the  more  com- 
mon doctrine,  1st.  That  other  branches  of  nerves  go 
off  in  a  reflected  way,  as  well  as  this  does,  supposing 
it  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  intercostal  ;  and  that  the 
reflection  would  rather  be  greater,  if  it  is  thought  to 
come  up  from  the  intercostal  to  the  sixth.  2dly^  It  is 
denied  that  this  nerve  is  ordinarily  thicker  at  its  fore 
than  at  its  back  part ;  and  if  it  was  supposed  to  be 
thickest  nearer  to  the  orbit,  the  conclusion  made  above 
could  not  be  drawn  from  this  appearance,  because 
other  nerves  enlarge  sometimes  where  there  is  no  addi- 
tion made  to  them  ;  as  in  the  instance  already  men- 
tioned of  the  trunk  of  the  fifth  pair,  while  below  the 
dura  mater.  3dly,  The  experiments  on  living  animals 
show,  indeed,  that  the  eyes  are  affected  upon  cutting 
the  intercostal  nerve;  but  not  in  the  way  which  might 
have  been  expected,  if  the  intercostal  had  furnished 
such  a  share  of  the  nerve  that  goes  to  the  abductor 
muscle  of  the  eye:  for  it  might  have  been  thought, 
that  this  muscle  would  have  been  so  much  weakened 
immediately  upon  cutting  the  intercostal,  that  its  an- 
tagonist, the  adductor,  would  have  greatly  prevailed 
over  it,  and  have  turned  the  eye  strongly  in  toward  the 
nose;  which  is  not  said  to  be  a  conjsequence  of  this 
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experiment.  So  that  the  arguments  are  still  equivo- 
cal ;  and  more  observations  and  experiments  must  be 
made  before  it  can  be  determined,  with  certainty, %he. 
ther  the  iixth  pair  gives  or  receives  a  branch  here. 
In  the  mean  time,  wc  shall  continue  to  speak  about 
the  origin  of  the  intercostal  nerves  with  the  generality 
of  anatomists. 

At  this  place,  where  the  intercostal  begins,  the  fifth 
pair  is  conliguous  and  adherent  to  the  sixth  ;  and  it  is 
generally  said,  that  the  ophthalmic  branch  of  the  fifth 
gives  a  branch  or  two  to  the  beginning  of  the  inter- 
costal, or  receives  such  from  it.  Others  deny  any  such 
communication  between  them  :  and  those  who  affirm 
the  communication  confess,  that  in  some  subjects  they 
could  not  see  it. 

7.  The  seventh,  or  auditory  pair  comes  out  from  the 
lateral  part  of  the  annular  process,  behind  where  the 
medullary  processes  of  the  cerebellum  is  joined  to  that 
tuber  ;  and  each  being  accompanied  with  a  larger  ar- 
tery than  most  other  nerves,  enters  the  internal  meatus 
auditorius,  where  the  two  large  bundles  of  fibres,  of 
which  it  appeared  to  consist  within  the  skull,  soon  se- 
parate from  each  other :  one  of  them,  entering  by  se- 
veral small  holes  into  the  vestibule,  cochlea,  and  semi- 
circular canals,  is  stretched  on  this  inner  camera  of  the 
ear  in  a  very  soft  pulpy  substance  ;  and,  being  never 
seen  in  the  ioim  of  a  firm  cord,  such  as  the  other  par- 
cel of  this  and  most  other  nerves  become,  is  called  the 
poriio  mollis  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

The  other  part  of  this  seventh  pair  passes  through 
Galen's  foramen  caecum,  or  Fallopius's  aquaeduct,  in  its 
crooked  passage  by  the  side  of  the  tympanum  ;  in 
which  passage,  a  nerve  Fent  to  the  lingual  branch  of 
the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  along  the  outside  of  the 
tuba  Eustachiana,  and  across  the  cavity  of  the  tympa- 
num, where  it  has  the  name  of  chorda  tympani,  is 
commonly  said  to  be  joined  to  it.  The  very  acute  an- 
gle which  this  nerve  makes  with  the  fifth,  or  the  sud- 
den violent  reflection  it  would  suffer  on  the  supposition 
of  its  coming  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh,  appears  un- 
usual ;  whereas,  if  we  snppose  that  it  comes  from  the 
seventh  to  the  fifth,  its  course  would  be  more  in  the  or- 
dinary way,  and  the  chorda  (ympani  would  be  esteemed 
a  branch  of  the  seventh  pair  going  to  join  the  fifth, 
the  size  of  which  is  increased  by  this  acquisition.  This 
smaller  bundle  of  the  seventh  gives  branches  to  the  must 
cles  of  the  malleus,  and  to  the  dora  mater,  while  it 
passes  through  the  bony  crooked  canal,  and  at  last 
comes  out  in  a  firm  cord  named  portia  dura,  at  the 
end  of  this  canal,  between  the  styloid  and  mastoid 
processes  of  the  temporal  bone,  giving  immediately 
filaments  to  the  little  oblique  muselis  of  the  head,  and 
to  those  that  rise  from  the  styloid  process.  It  then 
pierces  through  the  parotid  gland,  and  divides  into  a 
great  many  branches,  which  are  dispersed  in  the  mus- 
cles and  teguments  that  cover  all  the  side  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck,  the  whole  face  and  cranium,  as  far 
back  as  the  temples,  including  a  considerable  part  of 
the  external  ear.  Its  branches,  having  thus  a  conside- 
rable connexion  with  all  the  three  branches  of  the  fiith 
pair,  and  with  the  second  cervical,  occasion  a  conside- 
rable sympathy  of  these  nerves  with  it.    Hence  in  the 


tooth-ach,  the  pain  is  sometimes  very  little  in  the  af- 
fected tooth,  compared  to  what  it  is  all  along  the  side 
of  the  head  and  in  the  ear.  By  this  communication 
or  connexion  possibly  too  it  is,  that  a  vibrating  string 
held  between  one's  teeth,  gives  a  strong  idea  of  sound 
to  the  person  who  holds  it,  which  nobody  else  can  per- 
ceive. Perhaps,  too,  the  distribution  of  this  nerve  oc- 
casions the  head  to  be  so  quickly  turned  upon  the  im. 
pression  of  sound  on  our  ears. 

8.  The  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  or  par  vagum,  ris« 
from  the  lateral  bases  of  the  corpora  olivaria  in  disgre- 
gated  fibres  ;  and,  as  they  are  entering  the  anterior  in- 
ternal part  of  the  holes  common  to  the  os  occipitisand  - 
temporum,  each  is  joined  by  a  nerve  which  ascends 
within  the  dura  mater  from  the  tenth  of  the  head,  the 
first,  second,  and  inferior  cervical  nerves :  this,  students 
well  know,  has  the  name  of  the  nervus  accessorius. 
When  the  two  get  out  of  the  skull,  the  accessorius  sepa- 
rates  from  the  eighth,  and,  descending  obliquely  out- 
ward, passes  through  the  sterno-mastoideus  muscle,  to 
which  it  gives  branches,  and  afterward  terminates  in 
the  trapezius  muscle  of  the  scapula.  In  this  course  it 
is  generally  more  or  less  joined  by  the  second  cervical 
nerve.  Why  this  nerve,  and  several  others  which  ar8 
distributed  to  muscles,  are  made  to  pierce  through 
muscles,  which  they  might  have  only  passed  near  to, 
is  not  known. 

The  large  eighth  pair,  soon  after  its  exit,  gives  nerves 
to  the  tongue,  larynx,  pharynx,  and  ganglion  of  the 
intercostal  nerve  ;  and,  being  disjoined  from  the  ninth 
and  intercostal,  to  which  it  adheres  closely  some  way, 
runs  straight  dovt  n  the  neck  behind  the  internal  jugu- 
lar vein,  and  at  the  external  side  of  the  carotid  artery. 
As  it  is  about  to  enter  the  thorax,  a  large  nerve  goes  off 
from  the  eighth  of  each  side:  this  branch  of  the  right 
side  turns  round  from  the  fore  to  the  back  part  of  the 
subclavian  artery,  while  the  branch  of  the  left  side 
turns  round  the  great  curve  of  the  aorta ;  and  both  of 
them,  mounting  up  again  at  the  side  of  the  oesophagus, 
at  which  they  give  branches,  are  lost  at  last  in  the  la- 
rynx. These  are  called  the  recurrent  nerves.  The 
muscles  of  the  larynx  being  in  a  good  measure  sup- 
plied with  nerves  from  the  recurrents,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  cutting  of  them  will  greatly  weaken 
the  voice,  though  it  will  not  be  entirely  lost  so  long  as 
the  superior  branches  of  the  eighth  pair  are  entire. 
Why  the  recurrent  nerves  rise  so  low  from  the  eighth 
pair  to  go  round  a  large  artery,  and  to  have  such  a  long 
course  upward,  we  know  not. 

The  eighth  pair,  above  and  at  or  near  the  place 
where  the  recurrent  nerves  go  off  from  it,  or  fre. 
quently  the  recurrents  themselves,  send  off  small  nerves 
to  the  pericardium,  and  to  join  with  the  branches  of 
the  intercostal  that  are  distributed  to  the  heart ;  but 
their  size  and  situation  are  uncertain. 

After  these  branches  are  sent  off,  the  par  vaguni  on 
each  side  descends  behind  the  great  branch  of  the 
trachea,  and  gives  numerous  filaments  to  the  lungs,  and 
some  to  the  heart  in  going  to  the  oesophagus.  The 
one  of  the  left  side  running  on  the  fore  part  of  the  ceso- 
phagus,  communicates  by  several  branches  with  the 
right  one  in  its  descent,  to  be  distributed  to  the  sto. 
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roach  :  the  right  one  gets  behind  the  a?sophagus,  where 
it  splits  and  rejoins  several  rimes  before  it  arrives  at 
the  stomach,  to  vvhich  it  sends  nerves ;  and  then,  being 
joined  by  one  or  more  branches  from  the  left  trunk, 
they  run  toward  the  cajliac  artery,  there  to  join  into 
the  great  semilunar  ganglion  formed  by  the  two  inter- 
costals. 

From  the  distribution  of  this  par  vagum,  it  appears 
how  tickling  the  fauces  with  a  feather  excites  an  incli- 
nation to  vomit; — why  coughing  occasions  vomiting, 
or  vomiting  raises  a  cough  ; — why  an  attempt  to  vomit 
is  sometimes  in  danger  of  suffocating  asthmatic  peo- 
ple : — why  the  superior  orifice  of  the  stomach  is  so 
sensible,  as  to  be  looked  on  as  the  seat  of  the  soul  by 
some; — why  people  subject  to  distentions  of  the  sto- 
mach, have  so  often  the  sensation  of  balls  in  tlieir  breast 
and  throat; — why  the  globus  hystericus  is  so  often 
attended  with  a  violent  strangulation  at  the  glottis. 

9.  The  ninth  pair  of  nerves  comes  from  the  inferior 
part  of  the  corpora  pyramidalia,  to  go  out  of  the 
skull  at  their  proper  holes  of  the  occipital  bone.  Af- 
ter their  egress  they  adhere,  for  some  way,  firmly  to 
the  eighth  and  intercostal ;  and  then  sending  a  branch, 
that  in  many  subjects  is  joined  with  branches  of  the 
first  and  second  cervical  nerves,  to  be  distributed  to 
the  thyroid  gland,  and  muscles  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
trachea  arteria,  the  ninth  is  lost  in  the  muscles  and 
substance  of  the  tongue.  Some  have  thought  this 
nerve,  and  others  have  esteemed  the  third  branch  of 
the  fifth  pair  of  nerves,  to  be  the  proper  gustatory 
nerves.  We  know  no  observation  or  experiments  to 
prove  either  opinion,  or  to  assure  us  that  both  nerves 
do  not  serve  for  tasting  and  for  the  motion  of  the 
tongue.  May  not  the  distribution  of  this  nerve  to  the 
muscles  below,  as  well  as  above  the  os  hyoides,  contri- 
bute to  their  acting  more  uniformly  in  depressing  the 
lower  jaw  or  liead? 

10.  The  tenth  pair  rises  in  separate  threads  from  the 
sides  of  the  spinal  marrow,  to  go  out  between  the  os 
occipitis  and  first  vertebra  of  the  neck.  After  each  of 
them  has  given  branches  to  the  great  ganglion  of  the 
intercostal,  eighth,  ninth,  and  first  cervical  nerves,  it 
is  distributed  to  the  straight,  oblique,  and  some  of  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  head.  Whether  the  name  of 
the  tenth  of  the  head,  or  of  the  first  vertebral,  ought 
to  be  given  to  this  pair  of  nerves,  is  of  no  such  conse- 
quence as  to  deserve  a  debate,  though  it  has  some  of 
tiie  marks  of  the  spinal  nerves,  to  wit,  its  being  formed 
of  filaments  proceeding  from  both  the  fore  and  back 
part  of  the  medulla,  and  a  little  ganglion  being  formed 
where  these  filaments  are  joined. 

The  almost  universal  connexion  and  communication 
which  this  nerve  has  with  the  other  nerves  of  the 
body,  may  lead  us  to  understand  the  following,  and  a 
great  many  more  phenomena  : — Why  tickling  the  nose 
,    causes  sneezing  : — Why  the  too  great  quantity  of  bile 
I    in  the  cholera  occasions  vomiting  as  well  as  purging: — 
I    Why  people  vomit  in  cholics,  in  inflammations,  or 
j    other  irritations  of  the  liver,  or  of  the  ducts  going 
i    from  it  and  the  gall-bladder : — Why  a  stone  in  the 
kidneys  or  ureters,  or  any  other  cause  irritating  those 
organs,  should  so  much  more  frequently  bring  on  vo- 
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miting  and  other  disorders  of  the  stomach,  than  the 
stone  or  any  other  stimulating  cause  in  the  bladder 
does: — Why  vomiting  is  a  symptom  of  danger  after 
child-birth,  lithotomy,  and  other  operations  on  the 
parts  in  the  pelvis :— Why  the  obstructions  of  the 
menses  are  capable  of  occasioning  strangulations,  fla- 
tulency, colics,  stomach-ach,  and  even  convulsions  in 
the  extremities  : — Why  intestinal  worms  excite  an  itch- 
ing in  the  nose,  or  grinding  of  the  teeth : — Why  irri- 
tations in  the  bowels  occasion  sometimes  universal  con~ 
vulsions. 

The  spinal  nerves  rise  generally  by  a  number  of  dis- 
gregatcd  fibres  from  both  the  fore  and  back  part  of  the 
medulla  spinalis ;  and  soon  after  form  a  little  knot  or 
ganglion,  where  they  acquire  strong  coats,  and  are  ex- 
tended into  firm  cords;  but  the  ganglion  is  entirely 
formed  by  the  posterior  bundle.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  numbers,  according  to  the  vertebras  from 
between  which  they  come  out ;  the  superior  of  the 
two  bones  forming  the  hole  through  which  they  pass, 
being  the  one  from  which  the  number  is  applied  to  e;»ch 
nerve.  There  are  generally  said  to  be  thirty  pair  of 
them:  seven  of  which  come  out  between  the  vcrtcbrai 
of  the  neck,  twelve  between  those  of  the  b;ick,  five 
between  those  of  the  loins,  and  six  from  the  false  ver- 
tebra;. 

(I.)  The  first  cervical  pair  of  nerves  comes  out  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  vertebra;  of  the  neck  :  and, 
having  given  branches  to  join  Avith  the  tenth  pair  of  the 
Iiead,  the  second  cervical  and  intercostal,  and  to  serve 
the  muscles  that  bend  the  neck,  it  sends  its  largest 
branches  backwards  to  the  extensor  muscles  of  the 
head  and  neck  ;  some  of  which,  piercing  through  these 
muscles,  run  up  on  the  occiput  to  be  lost  in  the  tegu- 
ments here  ;  and  many  fibres  of  it  advance  so  far  for- 
ward as  to  be  connected  with  the  fibrils  of  the  first 
branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of  the  head,  and  of  the  portio 
dura  of  the  auditory  nerve.  Hence  possibly  it  is,  that 
a  clavus  hystericus  changes  suddenly,  sometimes  from 
the  forehead,  to  a  violent  pain  and  spasm  in  the  back 
part  of  the  head  and  neck. 

C2.)  The  second  cervical  is  soon  joined  by  some 
branches  to  the  ninth  of  the  head  and  intercostal,  and 
to  the  first  and  third  of  the  neck  ;  then  has  a  large 
branch  that  comes  out  at  the  exterior  edge  of  the 
steruo-raastoideus  muscle,  where  it  joins  with  the  ac- 
cessorius  of  the  eighth  pair ;  and  is  afterwards  distri- 
buted to  thg  platysma-myoides,  teguments  of  the  side 
of  the  neck  and  head,  parotid  gland,  and  external  ear, 
being  connected  to  the  portio  dura  of  the  auditory 
nerve,  and  to  the  first  cervical.  The  remainder  of  this 
second  cervical  is  spent  on  the  levator  scapuls,  and  the 
extensors  of  the  neck  and  head.  Generally  a  large 
branch  is  here  sent  off  to  join  the  accessorius  of  the 
eighth  pair,  near  the  superior  angle  of  the  scapula. 
To  the  irritation  of  the  branches  of  this  nerve  it  j)ro- 
bably  is,  that  in  an  inflammation  of  the  parotid  gland, 
the  neclc  is  pained  so  far  down  as  the  clavicle,  the  head 
is  drawn  tow.'.rds  the  shoulder  of  the  aflected  side,  and 
the  chin  is  turned  to  the  other  side. 

(3.)  The  third  pair  of  the  neck  passes  out  between 
the  third  and  fourth  cervical  vertebrae;  having  immo- 
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tliately  a  communication  with  the  second,  and  sending 
tiovvn  a  branch,  which,  being  joined  by  a  branch  from 
the  fourth  cervical,  forms  the  p//reM/c  nerve.  This, 
descending,  enters  the  thorax  between  the  subclavian 
vein  and  artery  ;  and  then,  being  received  into  a  groove 
formed  for  it  in  the  pericardium,  it  has  its  course  along 
this  capsula  of  the  heart,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  middle 
part  of  the  diaphragm.  The  right  phrenic  has  a 
straight  course  ;  but  the  left  one  is  obliged  to  make  a 
considerable  turn  outwards  to  go  over  the  prominent 
part  of  the  pericardium,  where  the  point  of  the  heart 
is  lodged.  Hence,  in  violent  palpitations  of  the  heart, 
a  pungent  acute  pain  is  felt  near  the  left  orifice  of  the 
stomach.  The  middle  of  the  diaphragm  scarce  could 
have  been  supplied  by  any  other  nerve  which  could 
have  had  suclt  a  straight  course  as  the  phrenic  has. 

The  other  branches  of  the  third  cervical  nerve  are 
distributed  to  the  muscles  and  teguments  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  neck  and  top  of  the  shoulder.  ]\o  won. 
der  then  that  an  inflammation  of  the  liver  or  spleen, 
an  ab-cess  in  the  lungs  adhering  to  the  diaphragm,  or 
any  other  cause  capable  of  irritating  the  diaphragm, 
should  be  attended  with  a  sharp  pain  on  the  top  of  ihe 
shoulder,  as  well  as  wounds,  ulcers,  &c.  of  this  muscle 
itself.  If  the  irritation  of  this  muscle  is  very  violent, 
it  may  occasion  that  convulsive  contraction  of  the  dia- 
phragm which  is  called  an  hiccough. 

(4.)  fourth  ce?'vtc(tl  nerve,  after  sending  off  that 
branch  which  joins  with  the  third  to  form  the  phrenic, 
and  bestowing  twigs  on  the  muscles  and  glands  of  the 
neck,  runs  to  the  ainipit,  where  it  meets  with  the  Jifth., 
sixth,  and  seventh  cervicaLs,  and  Jit  st  dorsal,  that  es- 
cape in  the  interstices  of  the  musculi  scaleni,  to  come 
at  the  armpit,  where  they  join,  separate,  and  rejoin 
in  a  Avay  sc  rcely  to  be  competently  expressed  in 
words;  and,  after  giving  several  considerable  nerves 
to  the  muscles  and  teguments  whicli  cover  the  thorax, 
they  divide  into  several  branches,  to  be  distributed  to 
all  the  parts  of  the  superior  extremity.  Seven  of 
these  branches  we  proceed  to  describe  under  their  par- 
ticular names. 

1.  The  AVrtpM/«?7>  runs  straight  to  the  cavitas  semi- 
lunata  of  the  upper  costa  of  the  scapula,  which  is  a 
hole  in  the  recent  subject,  by  a  ligament  being  ex- 
tended from  one  angle  ot  the  bone  to  the  other,  giving 
nerves  in  its  way  to  the  muscles  of  the  scapula.  When 
it  has  passed  this  hole,  it  supplies  the  supra-spinatus 
muscle  ;  and  then,  descending  at  the  anterior  of  the 
spine  of  the  scapula,  it  is  lost  in  the  other  muscles  that 
lie  on  the  back  of  that  bone. 

2.  The  Articularis  sinks  downwards  at  the  axilla,  to 
gel  below  the  neclc  of  the  head  of  the  os  humeri,  and 
to  mount  again  at  the  back  part  of  it ;  so  that  it  al- 
most surrouiwls  the  articulation,  and  is  distributed  to 
the  muscles,  that  draw  the  arm  back,  and  to  those  that 
elevate  it. 

3.  The  Cutaneiis  runs  down  the  fore  part  of  the 
arm  near  Ihe  skin,  to  which  it  gives  off  branches ;  and 
then  divides  on  the  inside  of  the  fore-arm  into  several 
nerves,  which  supply  the  teguments  there,  and  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  In  opening  the  basilic  vein  of  the 
arm  at  the  ordinary  place,  the  same  symptoms  arc 


sometimes  produced  as  in  opening  the  external  jugular 
vein,  and  from  a  like  cause,  to  wit,  from  hurting  a 
branch  of  this  cutaneous  nerve  with  the  lancet. 

4.  The  Miisculo-cutaneus,  or  perforans  Casseri, 
passes  through  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle  ;  and,  after 
supplying  the  biceps  flexor  cubiti  and  brachiffius  inter- 
nus,  passes  behind  the  tendon  of  the  biceps,  and  over 
the  cephalic  vein,  to  be  bestowed  on  ^the  teguments  on 
the  outside  of  the  fore-arm  and  back  of  the  hand. 
This  nerve  is  sometimes  hurt  in  opening  the  cephalic 
vein,  and  causes  pain  and  numbness  in  the  part. 

3.  The  Musculuris  has  a  spiral  course  from  the 
axilla,  under  the  os  humeri,  and  backward  to  the  ex- 
ternal part  of  that  bone,  supplying,  by  the  way,  the 
extensor  muscles  of  the  fore-arm,  to  which  it  runs  be- 
tween  the  two  brachisei  muscles,  and  within  the  supi- 
nator radii  longus.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  fore-arm 
it  sends  off  a  branch,  which  accompanies  the  supinator 
longus  till  it  comes  near  the  wrist,  where  it  passes  ob- 
liquely over  the  radius,  to  be  lost  in  the  back  of  the 
hand  and  fingers.  The  principal  part  of  this  nerve 
pierces  through  the  supinator  radii  brevis,  to  serve  the 
muscles  that  extend  the  hand  and  fingers,  whose  actions 
are  not  injured  when  the  supinator  acts.  Part  of  this 
nerve  is  lost  upon  the  ligament  of  the  wrist. 

G-  The  Ulnaris  is  extended  along  the  inside  of  the 
arm,  to  give  nerves  to  the  muscles  that  extend  to  the 
fore-arm  and  to  the  teguments  of  the  elbow  :  toward 
the  lower  part  of  the  arm  it  slants  a  little  backward, 
to  come  out  at  the  groove  behind  the  internal  condyle 
of  the  OS  humeri,  through  which  it  runs  to  the  ulna: 
in  its  course  along  this  bone,  it  serves  the  neighbouring 
muscles  and  teguments;  and,  as  it  , comes  near  the 
wrist,  it  detaches  a  branch  obliquely  over  the  ulna  to 
the  back  of  the  hand,  to  be  lost  in  the  convex  part  of 
several  fingers.  The  larger  part  of  the  nerve  goes 
straight  forward  to  the  internal  side  of  the  os  pisiforme- 
of  the  wrist ;  where  it  sends  orf  a  branch,  which  sinks 
under  the  large  tendons  in  the  palm,  to  go  cross  to  the 
other  side  of  the  wrist,  serving  the  musculi  lumbricales 
and  interoirsei,  and  at  last  terminating  in  the  short 
muscles  of  the  thumb  and  fore-finger.  What  remains 
of  the  ulnar  perve  after  supplying  the  short  muscles  of 
the  little  finger,  divides  into  tiiree  branches;  whereof 
two  are  extended  along  the  sides  of  the  sheath  of  the 
tendons  of  the  flexors  of  the  little  finger,  to  furnish 
the  concave  side  of  that  finger;  the  third  branch  is 
disposed  in  the  same  way  upon  the  side  of  the  ring 
finger  next  to  the  little  finger. 

On  leaning  or  pressing  on  the  internal  condyle  of 
the  OS  humeri,  the  numbness  and  tingling  we  frequently 
feel,  point  out  the  course  of  this  nerve.  ]3r.  Monro 
knew  weakness  and  atrophy  in  the  parts  which  we 
mentioned  this  nerve  to  be  sent  to,  alter  a  wound  in 
the  internal  lower  part  of  the  arm. 

7.  Radialis  accompanies  the  humeral  artery  to  the 
bending  of  the  elbow,  serving  the  flexors  of  the  cubit 
in  its  way ;  then,  passing  through  the  pronator  radii 
teres  muscle,  it  gives  nerves  to  the  muscles  on  the  fore 
part  of  the  fore-arm,  and  continues  its  course  near  to 
the  radius,  bestowing  branches  on  the  circumjacent 
muscles.     Pv^ear  the  wristj  it  sometimes  gives  off  a 
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nerve  wliicli  is  distributed  to  the  back  of  the  hand, 
and  the  convex  part  of  the  thumb  and  several  of  the 
fingers,  instead  of  the  branch  of  the  muscular.  The 
larger  part  of  this  nerve,  passing  behind  the  annular 
ligament  of  the  wrist,  gives  nerves  to  the  short  muscles 
of  the  thumb  ;  and  afterward  sends  a  branch  along 
each  side  of  the  sheath  of  the  tendons  of  the  liexors 
of  the  thumb,  fore-finger,  middle  finger,  and  one 
branch  to  the  side  of  the  ring  finger,  next  to  the 
middle  one,  to  be  lost  on  the  concave  side  of  those 
fingers. 

Though  the  radial  nerve  passes  through  the  prona- 
tor muscle,  and  the  muscular  nerve  seems  to  be  still 
more  unfavourably  placed  within  the  supinator  brevis, 
yet  the  action  of  these  muscles  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  elTect  in  hindering  the  inlluence  of  these  nerves ; 
for  the  fingers  or  hand  can  be  bended  while  pronation 
is  performing  vigorously,  and  they  can  be  extended 
while  supination  is  exercised. 

The  manner  of  the  going  off  of  these  nerves  of  the 
fingers,  both  from  the  ulnar  and  radial,  is,  thatasingle 
branch  is  sent  from  the  trunk  to  the  side  of  the  thumb 
and  little  finger  farthest  from  the  oiher  fingers ;  and 
all  the  rest  are  supplied  by  a  trunk  ot"  a  nerve,  which 
splits  into  two,  in  some  way,  before  it  comes  as  far  as 
the  end  of  the  metacarpus,  to  run  along  the  sides  of 
difierent  fingers  that  are  nearest  to  each  other. 

The  twelve  dorsal  7ierves  of  each  side,  as  soon  as 
they  escape  from  between  the  vertebra;,  send  a  branch 
/orwaid  to  join  the  intercostal,  by  which, a  communi- 
cation is  made  among  them  all ;  and  they  soon  likewise 
give  branches  backward  to  the  muscles  that  raise  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  their  principal  trunk  being  ex- 
tended outwards  to  come  at  the  furrow  in  the  lower 
edge  of  each  rib,  in  which  they  run  toward  the  ante- 
rior part  of  the  thorax,  between  the  internal  and  exter- 
nal intercostal  muscles,  giving  olf  branches  in  their 
course  to  the  muscles  and  teguments  of  the  thorax. 

The  Jirst  dorsal  contributes  to  form  the  brachial 
nerves  ;  and  the  two  branches  of  the  intercostal,  which 
come  down  to  the  thorax,  form  a  considerable  ganglion 
with  it.  The  six  lower  dorsal  uerves  give  branches  to 
the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles.  The  twelfth 
joins  with  the  first  lumbar,  and  bestows  nerves  on  the 
musculus  quadratus  lumboruin  and  iliacus  internus.  It 
has  been  asked  :  May  not  the  communications  of  all 
these  nerves  be  one  reason,  why  the  parts  they  serve 
act  so  uniformly  and  conjunctly  in  respiration,  and 
^conspire  together  in  the  convulsive  motions  ot  cough- 
ing, sneezing,  &c.  ?  The  communications  of  these 
lower  ones  with  the  intcrcostals,  may  serve  to  explain 
the  violent  effort  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  a  tenes- 
mus, and. in  parturition. 

The^oe  lumbar  nerves  on  each  side  communicate  with 
the  intercostal  and  with  each  other,  and  give  branches 
backwards  to  the  loins.  The  7??-^/ communicates  with 
the  last  dorsal,  sends  branckes  to  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, to  the  psoas  and  iliacus,  and  to  the  teguments  and 
..muscles  on  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh;  while  its  princi- 
j)al  branch  joins  v/ith  the  other  nerves,  to  form  the  cru- 
ral nerve.  The  second  lumbar  nerve  passes  through 
.  the  psoas  muscle;  and  is  distributed , nearly  in  the  same 


way  a.s  the  former;  as  is  a'fo  the  third.  Branches  of 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  make  up  one  trunk, 
which  runs  along  the  fore  part  of  the  pelvis;  and, 
passing  in  the  notch  at  the  fore  part  of  the  great  hole 
common  to  the  os  pubis  and  ischium,  is  spent  on  the 
adductor  muscles,  and  on  the  teguments  on  the 
in.side  of  the  thigh.  This  nerve  is  called  the  ohtii. 
ratory  or  posterior  cmral  nev\e.  By  uniting  branches 
from  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  lumbar 
nerves,  a  nerve  is  formed  that  runs  along  the  psoas 
muscle,  to  escape  with  the  external  iliac  vessels 
out  of  the  abdomen,  below  the  tendinous  arcade  of 
the  exiernal  oblique  muscle.  This  nerve,  which  is 
named  the  anterior  crural,  is  distributed  principally 
to  the  muscles  and  teguments  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
thigh.  A  branch,  however,  of  this  nerve  runs  dowu 
the  inside  of  the  leg  to  the  upper  part  of  the  foot, 
keeping  near  to  the  vena  saphena ;  in  opening  of 
which  with  a  lancet  at  the  ankle,  the  nerve  is  somewhat 
hurt,  and  occasions  sharp  pain  at  the  time  of  the  ope- 
ration, and  numbness  afterward.  The  remainder  of 
the  fourth  lumbar,  and  the  fifth,  join  in  composing  .the 
largest  nerve  of  the  body,  to  be  described  below. 

Whoever  attends  to  the  course  of  these  lumbar 
nerves,  and  of  the  spermatic  ves.sels  and  nerves  upon 
the  psoas  muscle,  with  the  oblique  passage  of  the  ure- 
ter  over  that  muscle,  will  not  be  surprised,  that  when 
a  stone  is  passing  in  this  canal,  or  even  when  it  is  in- 
flamed, the  trunk  of  the  body  cannot  be  raised  erect, 
without  great  pain  ;  or  that  the  skin  of  the  thigh  be- 
comes less  sensible,  and  the  thigh  is  drawn  forward,, 
and  that  the  testicle  often  swells  and  is  drawn  convul. 
sivcly  towards  the  abdominal  ring. 

T  he  six  pair  of  the  false  vertcbrcB  consist  each  of 
small  posterior  branches  sent  to  the  hips,  and  of  large 
anterior  brtinches.  The  first,  second,  and  third,  after 
coming  through  the  three  upper  holes  in  the  fore  i)art 
of  the  OS  sacrum,  join  together  with  the  fourth  and 
fifth  of  the  loins,  to  form  the  largest  nerve  of  the 
body,  which  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  sciatic,  or 
ischiaiic  nerve:  this,  after  sending  large  nerves  to  the 
dilferent  parts  of  the  pelvis,  and  to  the  external  parts 
of  generation  and  the  podex,  as  also  to  the  muscles  of 
the  hips,  passes  behind  the  great  tuber  of  the  os  is- 
chium, and  then  over  the  quadrigcmini  muscles  to  run 
down  near  to  the  bone  of  the  thigh  at  its  back  part, 
giving  off  nerves  to  the  neighbouring  muscles  and  te- 
guments. Some  way  above  the  ham,  where  it  has  the 
name  of  ,/)op//tozi.9,  it  sends  off  a  pretty  largo  branch 
that  passes  over  the  fibula,  and,  sinking  in  among  the 
muscles  on  the  anterior  external  part  of  the  leg,  runs 
down  to  the  foot,  to  be  lost  in  the  upjier  part  of  the 
larger  toes,  sitpplying  the  neighboiiring  miibcles  and.tf- 
guments  every  where  in  its  passage.  The  larger  i^ranch 
of  the  sciatic,  afier  giving  branches  to  the  muscles  and 
teguments  about  the  ham  and  knee,  and  sending  a 
large  cutaneous  nerve  down  the  calf  of  the  leg,  to  be 
lost  at  last  on  the  outside  of  the  foot  and  upper  part  of 
the  lesser  toes,  sinks  below  the  gemellus  muscle,  and 
distributes  nerves  to  the  muscles  on  the  back  of  tha 
leg;  am'^ng  which  it  continues  its  course,  till,  passing 
behind  the  internal  malleolus,  and  in  the  interna!  hoi- 
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fow  of  the  OS  calcis,  it  divides  into  the  two  external  and 
internal  plantar  nerves:  the  internal  is  distributed  to 
the  toes  in  the  same  manner  that  the  radial  nerve  of 
the  hand  serves  the  concave  side  of  the  thumb  and  fin- 
gers ;  and  the  external  plantar  is  divided  and  distri- 
buted to  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  toes,  nearly  as  the 
ulnar  nerve  is' in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  in  the  con- 
cave  part  of  the  fingers. 

What  was  said  of  the  nerves  in  general,  if  applied 
to  the  particular  distribution  of  the  nerves  of  the  infe- 
rior extremities,  will  show,  how  people  with  fractured 
legs,  should  be  subject  to  convulsive  startings  of  the 
limb  : — Why,  upon  tying  the  blood-vessels  in  an  am- 
putation of  the  leg,  the  patients  should  complain  of 
violent  pain  in  their  toes ; — why  such  patients  should 
also  be  troubled  with  startings  -why,  for  a  conside- 
rable time  after  the  amputation  of  the  diseased  limb, 
when  the  suppuration  is  well  advanced,  they  should 
complain  of  pain  in  the  sore  which  occasioned  the  ope- 
ration. 

The  fourth,  which,  with  the  two  following,  is  much 
emaller  than  the  three  superior,  soon  is  lost  in  the 
vesica  nrinaria  and  rectum.  The  Jifth  proceeds  be- 
tween the  extremity  of  the  os  sacrum  and  coccygis,  to 
be  distributed  principally  to  the  levatores  ani.  The 
sixth.,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  termination  of  a 
substance  called  ligamentum  dentimlatum.)  advances 
forward  below  the  broad  shoulders  of  the  first  bone  of 
the  OS  coccygis,  and  is  lost  in  the  sphincter  ani  and  te- 
gumenfs  covering  it. 

The  branches  of  the  four  last  cervical  nerves,  and  of 
the  first  dorsal,  which  are  bestowed  on  the  superior  ex- 
tremities, and  the  two  crurals,  wMth  the  sciatic,  w  hich 
are  distributed  to  the  inferior  extremities,  are  much 
larger  proportionally  to  the  parts  they  serve,  than  the 
nerves  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  especially  of  the 
viscera,  are.  The  size  of  the  nerves  of  the  inferior 
extremities  seem  larger,  proportionally,  than  in  the  su- 
perior extremities ;  the  inferior  extremities  having  the 
weight  of  the  whole  body  to  sustain,  and  that  fre- 
quently at  a  great  disadvantage.  The  efl'ect  of  the 
nerves  here  being  injured,  we  see  whon  people  hap- 
pen, in  sitting,  to  compress  the  sciatic  nerve:  they  are 
incapable  for  some  time  after  to  support  them'^^elvos  on 
the  affected  limb;  and  this  is  still  more  remarkable  in 
the  sciatica  or  hip-gout,  in  which  the  member  is  not 
only  weakened,  but  gradually  wastes  and  is  diminished 
in  bulk. 

To  know,  with  accuracy,  the  course  of  the  human 
nerves,  we  must  neither  rely  on  verbal  description,  nor 
even  on  the  best  executed  delineations.  Both,  how- 
ever, may  materially  assist  the  student ;  and  for  this 
rea=oti  wc  liavcgivcn,  in  ])iate  XXIX.  a  fore  and  back 
view  of  the  hitman  figure,  calculati  d  to  alTord  a  gene- 
ral idea  of  the  course  of  the  principal  nerves  as  laid 
down  by  the  late  Dr.  Monro. 

Fig.  1.  shows  the  first  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves.  2.  The  second  branch  of  the  fifth  pair.  3. 
The  third  branch  of  the  fiftli  pair.  4.  The  trunk  of 
the  eighth  piwr  cut.  5.  The  recurrent  nerve.  6,  The 
great  sympathetic  nerve.  7.  The  uppermost  g;fiiglion 
of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve.  8.  The  ramus  splaneh- 
nicus  of  the  great  sympathetic  nerve.    9.  A  branch 


of  the  sub-occipital,  or  tenth  pair  of  the  head,  joining 
with  the  great  sympathetic  nerve.  10.  The  first  cer- 
vical  nerve.  11.  The  seventh  cervical  nerve.  The 
intermediate  cervicals  come  out  in  a  similar  manner. 
12.  The  phrenic  nerve.  13.  The  axillary  plexus. 
14.  The  muscular  nerve  of  the  arm.  15.  The  articu. 
lar  nerve.  16.  The  spnal  nerve.  17.  The  radial 
nerve.  18.  The  ulnar  nerve.  19.  The  first  intercos. 
tal  nerve.  20.  The  last  intercostal  nerve.  The  other 
ten  come  out  in  the  same  manner.  21.  The  first  lum- 
bar nerve.  22.  The  last  lumbar  nerve.  The  three 
intermediate  lumbar  nerves  come  out  in  a  similar  way. 
23.  Branches  from  the  external  thoracic  nerves  running 
down  upon  the  side  of  the  thorax.  24.  Branches  sent 
off  from  the  intercostal  and  lumbar  nerves  to  supply 
the  outer  part  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  25.  Nerves 
of  the  OS  sacrum.  26.  The  obturator  nerve.  27.  The 
anterior  crural  nerve.  28.  A  branch  of  the  anterior 
crural  nerve,  which  runs  near  the  vena  saphena  ma- 
jor. 29.  The  anterior  tibial  nerve  running  down  to 
the  foot. 

In  the  back  view,  fig.  1.  shows  the  recurrent  nerve. 
2.  A  branch  of  the  fourth  cervical  nerve,  joining  the 
recurrent  one  before  it  terminates  on  the  musculus 
trapezius.  3.  Branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  perforating 
the  scalenus  medius,  to  be  spent  upon  the  rhomboid 
muscles.  4.  Branches  of  the  sub-occipital  nerve,  run- 
ning to  the  small  muscles  at  the  under  and  back  part 
of  the  head.  5.  Posterior  branches  of  the  cervi- 
cal nerves.  6.  Posterior  branches  of  the  dorsal  nerves. 
7.  Posterior  branches  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  nerves 
running  to  the  erector  muscles  of  the  back.  8.  Poste- 
rior branches  of  the  dorsal  nerves,  penetrating  the  Iti- 
tercostiil  muscles.  9.  Branches  from  the  last  dorsal, 
and  from  the  lumbar  nerves,  supplying  the  lumbar  and 
abdominal  muscles.  10.  Branches  from  some  of  the 
lower  cervical  nerves,  running  to  the  muscles  on  the 
back  part  of  the  scapula.  1  i ,  The  articular  nerve. 
12.  A  branch  from  the  axillary  plexus  runniug  to  the 
musculus  latissimus  dorsi.  13.  Another  branch  from 
the  axillary  plexus  running  to  the  latissimus  dorsi  and 
serratus  magnus.  14.  The  spiral  nerve.  15.  The  ul- 
nar nerve.  16.  Small  branches  coming  through  the 
holes  in  the  back  part  of  the  os  sacrum  running  to  the 
muscles,  &c.  there.  17.  A  small  branch  running  out 
between  the  os  sacrum  and  os  coccygis.  18.  The  end 
of  the  Cauda  equina  running  through  the  canal  at  the 
back  part  of  the  os  sacrum.  19.  The  sciatic  nerve. 
20.  Branches  from  the  sciatic  nerve  to  the  muscles  on 
the  back  part  of  the  pelvis.  21.  Branches  from  the 
sciatic  nerve  to  the  muscles,  &c.  about  the  anus.  22. 
Branches  from  the  sciatic  nerve  to  the  glutasus  maximtis 
and  muscles,  at  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  thigh. 
23.  Trunk  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  sending  off  branches 
to  the  muscles  on  the  back  part  of  the  thigh.  2  J.  The 
fibular  nerve  sent  oil  Irom  the  sciatic  one.  25.  The 
posterior  tibial  nerve,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
sciatic  nerve. 

The  dise-ises  to  which  the  nerves  are  obnoxious,  are 
noticed  under  the  article  Nekvous  Diseases. 

NEIIVINA,  (from  nervus,  a  nerve);  nervines,  or 
neurotics.  These  are  medicines  that  relieve  disorders 
of  the  uervcSj  but  the  term  is  now  disused. 
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NERVOUS  DTf5EASES.  See  Neuroses.  These 
are  either  general  or  local.  The  former  include  a 
train  of  symptomatic  affections,  to  which  physicians 
liave  been  compelled  to  apply  this  term  merely  for 
want  of  a  better  :  and  till  we  are  better  acquainted 
with  the  physiology  of  the  nerves,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Ave  can  pretend  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
their  diseases.  Persons  who  have  diseased  viscera, 
lead  sedentary  lives,  are  addicted  to  study,  agitated 
with  long  anxiety,  of  irritable  tempers,  and  who  are 
easily  affected  by  external  occurrences,  &c.  are  the 
most  subject  to  the  complaints  called  nervous.  The 
«ymptoms  have  been  found  to  resemble  almost  every 
disorder  to  which  the  human  body  is  subject:  accord- 
ing to  the  part  more  immediately  affected,  and  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  patient's  constitution,  the  different 
diseases  proper  to  that  part  will  seem  to  predominate. 
As  the  occasional  cause  then  is,  and  the  part  in  which 
its  influence  is  everted,  the  symptoms  will  be,  wind  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  heart-burn,  sour  eructations, 
nausea,  want  of  appetite,  and  indigestion,  or  an  un- 
common craving  for  food,  and  quick  digestion  ;  debi- 
lity, faintuess,  a  sense  of  emptiness  about  the  stomach 
when  hungry,  a  strong  desire  for  uncommon  food,  in- 
flation of  the  stomach,  pain  and  cramp  in  it,  oppres- 
sion about  the  prajcordia,  uneasy  sensations,  low-spi- 
ritedness, anxiety,  timidity,  strong  pulsations  within 
the  abdomen,  spasms  in  the  bowels,  partial  distentions 
of  the  bowels,  colic  pains,  a  rumbling  noise  in  the 
bowels  from  wind,  the  belly  often  lax,  but  more  fre- 
quently costive,  pains  in  the  back  and  belly  resembling 
the  gravel,  a  sense  of  irritation  and  heat  in  the  neck  of 
the  bladder,  with  a  frequent  desire  of  making  water,  a 
copious  discharge  of  limpid  urine,  sudden  tlu-hus  of 
heat  all  over  the  body,  rigors,  a  sense  of  cold  in  cer- 
tain parts  as  if  water  were  poured  upon  them,  and  at 
other  times  an  universal  glow ;  flying  pains  in  the 
limbs,  pain  in  the  back  and  between  the  shoulders, 
pains  attended  with  a  hot  sensation,  shifting  often  from 
the  sides  or  back  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  abdomen, 
-cramps  or  convulsive  motions  of  the  muscles,  or  of  a 
few  of  their  fibres,  sudden  startings  of  the  legs  or 
arms,  frequent  involuntary  motion  of  the  muscles  of 
the  neck,  or  head,  or  arms,  or  legs ;  a  general  convul- 
sion affecting  at  once  the  stomach,  bowels,  throat,  legs, 
arms,  and  almost  the  whole  body,  in  which  the  patient 
strugrles  as  in  an  epileptic  fit;  long  faintings,  which, 
in  some  instances,  follow  one  another  after  short  inter- 
vals, palpitation  of  the  heart,  the  pulse  variable,  a  dry 
cough,  with  dithcuU  breathing  or  a  constriction  ot  the 
lungs,  which  in  some  persons  return  periodically; 
yawning,  hiccough,  sighing,  a  sense  of  suffocation  as  if 
from  a  ball  or  lump  in  the  throat,  crying,  laughing ;  in 
the  day  the  patient  is  mostly  cool,  with  a  slow  or  na- 
tural pulse,  but  in  the  time  of  sleep  hot  (lushes  often 
spread  over  the  whole  body  ;  the  pulse  is  quicker  and 
stronger,  and  fainlness  or  sickness  is  ielt;  a  giddiness, 
especially  after  rising  up  hastily;  pains  in  the  head, 
which  in  many  return  periodically ;  pain  in  a  small 
part  of  the  head,  which  generally  fixes  on  the  crown, 
as  if  a  nail  was  driven  in  ;  singing  in  the  ears,  dimness 
of  sight,  mist  before  the  eyes,  objects  seen  double. 


Tinusual  smells  peiteived,  obstinate  watchings,  some» 
times  attended  with  uneasiness  which  is  not  to  be  de- 
scribed, but  which  is  lessened  by  getting  out  of  bed  ; 
disturbed  sleep,  frightful  dreams,  night-mare,  drowsi- 
ness, fear,  peevishness,  sadness,  despair;  at  intervals, 
the  spirits  are  too  active  and  gay,  wandering  thoughts, 
impaired  memory,  ridiculous  fancies,  strange  persua- 
sions of  their  labouring  under  diseases  from  which 
they  are  free,  and  imagining  their  complaints  as  dange- 
rous as  they  find  them  troublesome. 

After  being  long  afflicted  with  some  of  these  (for 
they  never  are  all  present  in  the  same  person),  the  pa- 
tient sometimes  becomes  melancholy  or  maniacal,  or 
falls  into  the  jaundice,  dropsy,  phthisis  pulmonalis, 
palsy,  apoplexy,  or  some  other  fatal  disease. 

Those  who  are  liable  to  the  above  symptoms  have 
been  distinguished  into  the  following  classes  by  au- 
thors:  but  it  is  impossible  that  such  an  arrangement 
can  be  made  with  any  degree  of  precision.  They  call 
simply  nervous,  1.  Such  as,  though  usually  in  good 
health,  are  yet,  on  account  of  a  prajternatural  irritabi- 
lity of  the  nerves,  apt  to  be  affected  frequently  with 
violent  tremors,  palpitations,  faintings,  and  convul- 
sions, from  fear  and  grief,  surprise,  or  other  passions, 
and  from  whatever  disagreeably  affects  the  more  sensi- 
ble parts  of  the  body.  2.  Persons  who,  besides  being 
liable  to  the  symptoms  mentioned  .in  the  first  class, 
from  the  same  causes,  are  always  troubled  with  indi- 
gestion, (latulence,  &c.  are  said  to  be  hysteric,  or  hy^ 
pocho7idriacal.  3.  Those  who  from  a  less  delicate 
feeling  are  scarcely  ever  affected  with  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  fainting,  &c.  from  disturbed  passions ;  but, 
on  account  of  the  disordered  state  of  their  stomach 
and  bowels,  are  seldom  free  from  indigestion,  flatu- 
lence, want  of  appetite,  or  too  great  craving,  and  such 
symptoms  as  arise  from  these  causes;  to  wit,  eructa- 
tions,  costivencss,  oppression  about  the  praicordia,  lo\¥ 
spirits,  disagreeable  imaginations,  disturbed  rest,  &c. 
have  been  ranked  as  strictly  hypochondriacal.  People 
who  labour  under  the  symptoms  enumerated  in  the  three 
foregoing  classes,  are,  no  doubt,  properly  considered 
as  being  affected  with  some  disease  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  but,  as  we  have  before  observed,  a  more  precise 
and  determinate  account  of  them  is  not  to  be  attained 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

The  means  of  relief  in  these  cases  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  class  of  antispasmodic  and  tonic  remedies  j 
the  cold,  or  in  some  cases  the  tepid,  or  even  warm  bath ; 
an  attention  to  the  non-naturals,  mental  occupation, 
cheerful  society,  &c.  However  troublesome  nervous 
disorders  are,  they  have  this  advantage,  viz.  that  their 
subjects  are  not  very  liable  to  diseases  of  the  infiamma- 
toiy  kind,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  suffer  much  from  them. 
But  before  any  thing  by  way  of  cure  is  attempted,  the 
patient  should  be  informed  that  his  disorder  admits  of 
relief,  but  hardly  of  a  radical  cure;  for  the  remaining 
disposition  to  be  strongly  affected  by  slight  causes,  not 
being  changed,  relapses  are  so  easily  occasioned,  that  a 
continuance  of  health,  when  all  manifest  symptoms  are 
removed,  cannoi  be  promised.  Secondly,  it  should  be 
observed,  that  without  due  perseverance  in  the  use  of 
proper  means,  no  advantage  caa  be  expected  from  me- 
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(iiclne.  The  nerves  that  excite  the  Tihil  functions, 
arise  from  the  corcbellum  ;  those  that  are  subservient 
to  the  senses  proceed  chiefly  from  the  basis  of  the 
brain  ;  and  those  that  arc  destined  to  the  voluntary 
motions  of  the  touch  are  principally  from  the  spinal 
marrow.  The  following  are  the  phenomena  attending 
local  injury  of  (he  nerves. 

In  many  instances,  if  the  nerve  is  cut,  compressed, 
or  destroyed,  all  motion,  sensation,  and  nutrition  in 
that  part  to  which  the  fierve  is  distributed,  are  lost : 
yet  this  does  not  always  happen  ;  for  if  all,  or  at 
least  the  princijjal  nerves  in  the  part  are  not  destroyed, 
it  recovers  its  health  and  vigour.  Tiiis  is  evident  in 
performing  the  operation  for  the  aneurism,  in  which 
case,  if  the  7icrvc  is  tied  with  the  brachial  artery,  a 
temporary  numbness  only  is  felt,  and  sensation  in  any 
degree  below  the  ligature  is  not  lost.  If  a  ligature  is 
made  on  the  nerve  on  the  side  of  the  windpipe,  the 
patient  will  be  dumb.  If  a  pointed  instrument  is 
pushed  between  the  occiput  and  atlas  of  a  dog;  he  dies 
instantly.  The  same  sympioms  happen  in  Mounds  of 
the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  and  medulla  spinalis.  All 
nerves  which  have  their  origin  below  an  injury  of  the 
medulla  spinalis,  lose  their  sense  and  motion.  A  mem- 
ber  may  be  deprived  of  its  motion,  and  yet  not  lose 
its  sensation ;  or  it  may  lose  its  sensation,  and  retiiin 
its  motion.  Sensation  remains  some  time  after  the 
limb  is  amputated.  Pressure  makes  a  part  paralytic. 
As  the  nerves  are  continuations  of  the  medullary  part 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  it  is  probable  that 
they  are  partly  nourished  by  those  vessels  which  are 
spread  on  that  production  of  pia  mater  which  sutp- 
rounds  them,  in  like  manner  as  the  brain  derives  its 
nourishment  from  the  arteries  of  pia  mater :  if  this  be 
the  case,  we  may  readily  see  why  the  nerves  lose  their 
powers  when  they  are  a\  holly  deprived  of  the  arterial 
bfood,  and  also  retain  them,  in  some  measure,  after  the 
train  is  ossified. 

The  accidental  puncture  of  a  nerve  in  bleeding,  has 
■been  produttive  of  the  most  serious  consequences. 
These  have  been  well  described  by  Mr.  Abernethy,  of 
London.  By  delineations  annexed  to  his  Essay  on  this 
subject,  he  shows,  that  if  the  patient  be  bled  in  the  vena 
mediunu  basiika,  the  branches  of  the  internal  catuiie- 
ous  nerve  are  exposed  to  injury  :  or,  if  the  vejia  vie~ 
diunu  cephalica  be  opened,  the  branches  of  the  exter- 
nal cutaneous  nerves  may  be  wounded.    See  the  plate. 

In  common  language,  surgeons  have  called  those 
cords,  nerves,  which  are  really  composed  of  mukiUides 
of  separate  nerves.  In  examining  the  opinion  Avhich 
has  prevailed,  of  a  nerve  being  partialhj  divided-,  it  is 
to  ))e  considered,  that  nerves  of  equal  size  with  the 
cutaneous  nerves  of  the  arm,  arc  dittribufed  in  consi- 
derable numbers  throughout  the  body  ;  and  that,  in 
the  many  operations  performed,  and  wounds  .daily  oc- 
curring, it  would  be  strange  if  a  partial  division  of  a 
iierve  should  not  happen;  yet,  no  peculiar  symptoms 
are  oi)£erv(  d  uf-ually  to  t  nsue.  The  pain  which  some 
peojjle  suflcr  from  bleeding,  seems  to  indicate  an  injury 
tione  to  a  nerve;  indeed,  in  some  cases,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  avoid  dividing  branches  of  nerves  in  bleeding,  as 
they  sometimes  pass  before  the  vein.  These  branches, 


so  frequently  wounded,  must,  many  times,  sufTer  a 
partial  division  :  yet  why  should  not  a  half-divided 
nerve  unite  without  causing  a  general  derangement  of 
the  nervous  system.  Yet,  Mr.  Abernethy  allows,  it 
is  possible  that  an  inflammation  of  the  nerve  may  acci- 
dentally ensue;  which  would  be  aggravated  if  it  were 
kept  tense,  in  consequence  of  imperfect  division.  la 
the  cases  related  by  Mr.  Pott,  and  Dr.  Monro, 
some  days  elapsed  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  be- 
fore any  alarming  derangement  of  the  nervous  system 
ensued.  Inllammation  of  the  surrounding  parts  also 
appeared;  and  these  observations  make  it  evident, 
that  the  disease  consists  in  inllammation  of  the  injured 
nerve,. in  common  with  the  other  wounded  parts. 

With  regard  to  what  is  the  most  probable  method 
of  relieving  the  effects  arising  from  an  injlartied  nerve, 
the  general  opinion  is,  that  the  nerve  is  only  partially 
divided,  and  that  a  total  division  will  free  the  patient 
from  the  inconvenience.  Mr.  Pott  supposed,  that  the 
wounded  nerve  was  situated  at  one  or  the  other  extre» 
mity  of  the  wound  which  had  been  made  in  the  vein : 
he  therefore  proposed  to  divide  it  totally,  by  enlarging 
a  little  the  original  orifice.  It  is,  however,  possible 
that  the  point  of  the  lancet  might  injure  a  nerve,  lying 
beneath  the  vein.  Mr.  Bell  directs  an  extensive  trans, 
verse  incision  to  be  made  through  the  original  wound  ; 
but  if  the  injured  nerve  be  situated  at  the  upper  or 
lower  extremity  of  the  orifice,  it  will  remain  unallected 
by  this  operation.  Mr.  Bell  also  advises  the  incision 
to  be  continued  to  the  bone;  but  this  Mr.  Abernethy 
thinks  both  dangerous  and  unnecessary. 

If  the  injured  Jierve  be  inflamed,  it  is  doub'.ful  whe- 
ther even  a  total  division  at  the  infiamed  part  would  ef- 
fectually relieve  the  general  nervous  irritation,  which 
the  disease  has  occasioned.  To  intercept  the  commu- 
nication of  the  inflamed  nerve  with  the  sensorium, 
does,  however,  promise  perfect  relief;  and  this  inten- 
tion can  only  be  accomplished,  by  making  a  transverse 
incision  above  the  orifice  in  the  vein.  The  incision 
need  not  be  very  exttnsivc,  for  the  injured  nerve  must 
lie  within  the  limits  of  the  original  orifice;  and  it  need 
only  descend  as  low  as  the  fascia  of  the  fore-arm  ;  for 
all  the  filaments  of  the  cutaneous  nerve  lie  above  this 
fascia.  The  vein  which  had  been  opened,  and  some 
filaments  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  are  all  the  parts  of 
consequence  which  will  be  divided  in  this  operation. 
The  proximity  of  the  division  of  the  nerves  to  the  vein, 
must  be  reguia(ed  by  the  supposed  extent  of  the  dis- 
ease. However,  as  the  extent  of  the  infianimation  of 
the  nerve  is  uncertain,  Mr.  Abernethy  submits  it  to 
the  consideration  of  his  readers,  whether  it  may  not  be 
advisable,  in  some  cases,  to  divide  either  of  the  cufa- 
neousnerves  still  more  remotely  from  the  injured  nerve. 

Mr.  Evcrard  Home,  of  London,  in  the  Transactions 
of  a  Society  formed  there  for  Medical  and  Chirurgicai 
improvement,  has  giv^n  an  account  of  some  tumors 
formed  in  the  substance  of  nerves,  and  the  means  em- 
ployed for  tbcir  removal.  He  says,  these  may  be  dis, 
tinguishcd  from  other  tumors  by  a  pain  which  is  felt  in 
the  direction  of  the  tumor,  and  in  the  part  beyond  it, 
even  at  the  time  when  the  tumor  itself  is  moveablelatc- 
rally  in  the  surrounding  parts.  They  may  bo  also  dislin. 
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guished  by  the  motion  of  the  tumorj  being  chiefly  in  a 
lateral  direction,  but  not  in  the  direction  of  the  nerve 
to  any  extent;  and  by  the  attempt  to  produce  this 
longitudinal  motion,  being  attended  with  considerable 
pain.  In  the  removal  of  such  tumors^  it  appeared  :  1. 
That,  the  taking  away  three  inches  of  a  nerve  is  pro- 
ductive of  less  violent  effects  than  are  occasioned  by 
inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  substance  of  the 
nerve  for  an  equal  extent.  2.  The  inflammation  of  a 
nerve,  like  that  of  a  tendon,  appears  to»afl['ect  the  ge- 
neral system  in  agreater  degree  than  would  be  expected, 
by  a  man  unacquainted  with  pathology,  from  the  little 
severity  of  the  syuiptomSj  or  sensation  in  the  part  af- 
fected. 

NERVOUS  FEVER.  SeeTvpHi's. 

NERVOUS  FLUID,  another  name  for  the  nervous 
principle,  or  that  power  by  Avhich  the  parts  calculated 
for  action  are  excited.  The  vascularity  of  the  cortical 
part  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  nerves  themselves,  their 
softness,  pulpiness,  and  natural  humid  api)earance,  give 
reason  to  believe,  that  between  the  medullary  particles 
of  which  they  are  principally  composed,  a  fine  fluid  is 
constantly  secreted,  which  may  be  fitted  to  receive  and 
transmit,  even  more  readily  than  other  fluids  do,  all 
impressions  which  arc  made  on  it.  It  appears  to  ex- 
hale from  the  extremities  of  the  nerves.  The  lassitude 
and  debility  of  muscles  from  too  great  exercise,  and  the 
dulness  of  the  sensorial  organs  from  excessive  use, 
would  seem  to  support  this  opinion,  which  has,  for  its 
ablest  advocate,  the  celebrated  Dr.  A.  Monro.  The 
nervous  fluid  has  no  smell  nor  taste  ;  for  the  cerebrine 
medulla  is  insipid  and  inodorous.  Nor  has  it  any  co- 
lour,  for  the  cerebrum  and  nerves  are  white.  It  is  of 
so  subtile  a  consistence,  as  never  to  have  been  detected. 
Its  mobility  is  stupendous,  for  in  less  than  a  moment, 
with  the  consent  of  the  mind,  it  is  conveyed  from  the 
cerebrum  to  the  muscles,  like  the  electric  matter. 
Whether  the  nervous  fluid  be  carried  from  the  organ  of 
sense  in  the  sensorial  nerves  to  the  cerebrum,  and  from 
thence  in  the  motory  nerves  to  the  muscles,  cannot  be 
possitively  affirmed,  but  may  be  proved.  The  consti- 
tuent principles  of  this  liquid  are  perfectly  unknown, 
as  they  cannot  be  rendered  visible  by  art,  or  proved  by 
experiment.  Upon  making  a  ligature  upon  a  nerve, 
the  motion  of  the  fluid  is  interrupted,  which  proves 
that  something  corporeal  flows  through  it.  It  is  there- 
fore a  weak  argument  to  deny  its  existence  because  we 
cannot  see  it ;  for  who  has  seen  the  matter  of  heat,  oxy- 
gen, azot,  and  other  elementary  bodies,  the  existence  of 
which  no  philosopherin  the  present  day  doubts  ?  The 
electric  mutter^  Avhose  action  on  the  nerves  is  very 
great,  does  not  appear  to  constitute  the  nervous  fluid  ; 
for  nerves  exhibit  no  signs  of  spontaneous  electricity ; 
nor  can  it  be  the  magnetic  mutter^  as  the  experiment  of 
Gavian  with  the  magnet  demonstrates  ;  nor  is  it  oxij. 
gen.  nor  hydrogen^  nor  azot ;  for  the  first  very  much 
irritates  the  nerves,  and  the  other  two  suspend  their 
action.  The  nervous  fluid,  therefore,  is  an  element 
sui  generis,  which  exists  and  is  produced  in  the  nerves 
only;  hence,  like  other  elements,  it  is  a  thing  un. 
known,  and  only  to  be  known  by  its  effects.  The 
pulpous  softness  of  some  nerves,  and  their  lax  situation, 


does  not  allow  them  and  the  brain  to  act  on  the  body 
and  njind  only  by  oscillation.  Lastly,  a  tense  coi-d, 
although  it  be  tied,  will  oscillate.  The  use  of  the 
nervous  fluid  is,  1.  It  appears  to  be  an  intermediate 
substance  between  the  body  and  the  soul,  by  means  of 
which  the  latter  thinks,  perceives,  and  moves  the  mus- 
cles subservient  to  the  will.  Hence  the  body  acts  upon 
the  soul,  and  the  soul  upon  the  body.  2.  It  appears  to 
difler  from  vital  principle  ;  for  parts  live  and  arc 
irritable  which  want  nerves,  as  is  the  case  with  bones, 
tendons,  plants,  insects,  &c. 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM.  This  consists  of  themedul- 
lary  substance  of  the  brain,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblon- 
gata, and  spinalis ;  and  of  the  same  substance  con- 
tinued into  the  nerves,  by  which  it  is  distributed  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body.  Dr.  Hooper  distinguishes 
the  wliole  of  this  system  into  four  parts,  viz.  1.  The 
medtillary  substance  contained  in  the  cranium  and  ver- 
tebral cavity ;  the  whole  of  which  seems  to  consist  of 
distinct  fibres,  but  without  the  smaller  fibres  being  se- 
parated from  each  other  by  any  evident  enveloping 
membranes.  2.  Connected  with  one  part  or  other  of 
this  system,  are  those  nerves,  in  which  the  same  me- 
dullary substance  is  continued,  but  being  more  evi- 
dently divided  into  fibres,  each  of  which  is  separated 
from  the  others  by  an  enveloping  membrane  derived  from 
the  pia  mater.  2.  Parts  of  the  extremities  of  certain 
nerves,  in  which  the  medullary-substance  is  divested  of 
the  enveloping  membranes  from  the  pia  mater,  and  so 
situated  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  certain  exter- 
nal bodies,  and  perhaps  so  framed  as  to  be  affected  by 
the  action  of  certain  bodies  only  :  those  are  named  the 
sentient  extremities  of  the  nerves.  4.  Certain  extremi- 
ties of  the  nerves  so  framed  as  to  be  capable  of  a  pecu- 
liar  contractility ;  and,  in  consequence  of  their  situa- 
tion  and  attachments,  to  be,  by  their  contractions, 
capable  of  moving  most  of  the  solid  and  fluid  parts  of 
the  body.  These  are  named  the  moving  extremities 
of  the  nerves ;  or  more  commonly,  the  moving  or  mus^ 
cular fibres.    See  Nerves. 

NETTLE,  COMMON.    See  Urtica. 

NETTLE,  DEAD.    See  Lamium  ai.kum. 

NEUROLO'GIA,  (vsuf oAoy(«  ;  from  vi\>oQv,  a  nerve, 
and  \oyo5,  a  discourse)  ;  neurology,  or  the  doctrine  of 
the  nerves. 

NEURO^SES,  (of  the  Gr.  vev^ujci;-,  from  ysvcoy,  a 
nerve  J ,  nervous  diseases.  These  constitute  the  se- 
cond class  of  Cullen's  nosology.  It  comprehends  the 
affections  of  sense  and  motion,  disturbed ;  without 
either  idiopathic  pyrexia,  or  topical  disease.  See  Neu- 
Tous  Diseases. 

NEUTRAL  SALTS,  or  secondary  salts.  Under 
these  names  are  comprehended  such  matters  as  are 
composed  of  two  primitive  saline  substances  combined 
together.  They  are  called  neutral,  because  they  do 
not  possess  the  characters  of  acid  nor  alkaline  salts, 
which  are  primitive  salts.  Epsom  salts,  alum,  nitre, 
&c.  are  neutral  salts. 

NICKEL,  a  metal,  the  discovery  of  which  we  owe 
to  Cronstedt  in  1751  ;  though  the  substance  from 
which  he  extracted  it  was  known  in  the  year  1694. 
Nickel  is  found  ia  Saxony  and  other  places ;  generally 
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in  the  ir.efallic  state,  more  rarely  in  that  of  oxid.  Its 
ores  have  a  coppery  red  colour,  generally  covered 
more  or  less  with  a  greenish  grey  efflorescence.  The 
most  abuudaut  ore  is  that  termed  sulphiiret  of  nickel  or 
kupfernfckcl,  wliich  is  a  compound  of  nickel,  arsenic, 
sulphiiret  of  iron,  and  sometimes  cobalt  and  copper. 
This  ore  occurs  either  massive,  or  disseminated,  but 
never  crystallized  :  it  is  of  a  copper  colour,  sometimes 
jellowish,  white,  or  grey.  It  exists  also  combined 
with  oxygen,  and  a  little  carbonic  acid,  in  what  is 
called  native  oxid  of  nickel,  (nickel  ochre )  ;  it  then  has 
an  earthy  appearance,  and  is  very  friable  :  it  is  found 
coating  ktipfernickelj  and  seems  to  originate  from  the 
decomposition  of  this  ore.  It  is  found  contaminated 
with  iron  in  the  mineral  substance  called  martial  nic 
kel ;  this  native  combination,  when  fresh  broken,  has 
a  lamellated  texture  :  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  soon 
turns  black,  and  sometimes  exhibits  thin  rhomboidal 
plates  placed  irregularly  over  each  other.  It  is  also 
found  united  to  arsenic,  cobalt,  and  alumine  in  the 
ore  called  arseniate  vf  nickel. 

Nickel,  when  free  from  heterogeneous  substances,  is 
of  a  pale  flesh  colour.  When  fresh  broken  it  has  a 
strong  lustre.  It  has  a  fine  grained  compact  texture, 
and  can  be  a  little  flattened  by  hammering,  similar  to 
cast  iron.  It  leaves  a  trace  when  rubbed  upon  the  po- 
lished surface  of  a  hard  stone.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
7.380.  It  requires  a  very  intense  heat  for  fusiun. 
When  exposed  for  a  long  time  to  a  humid  atmosphere, 
its  surface  becomes  gradually  covered  with  an  oxid  of 
a  greenish  hue ;  this  takes  place  likewise,  and  more 
rapidly,  when  heated  in  contact  with  air.  When 
fused  with  borax  it  produces  a  glass  of  a  hyacinth  co- 
lour. It  unites  with  phosphorus  by  fusion,  and  forms 
with  it  a  phosphuret  which  is  very  fusible,  white,  and 
in  brilliant  needles.  With  sulphur  it  forms  by  fusion  a 
hard  yellow  mass,  with  small  brilliant  facets.  Sulphuric 
<icid,  assisted  by  heat,  dissolves  it.  Nitric  acid  acts  on 
it  more  readily.  Muriatic  acid,  when  heated  on  it, 
likewise  dissolves  part  of  it.  Boracic  and  phosphoric 
acids  seem  to  have  little  or  no  action  on  nickel.  It 
readily  unites  with  gold,  and  renders  that  metal  white 
and  brittle.  It  likewise  fuses  with  plafina,  silver,  and 
bismuth.  It  does  not  alloy  with  mercury.  It  is  easily 
oxidated  by  the  nitnite  and  the  super  oxygenated  mu- 
riate of  potash.  It  is  not  magnetic,  nor  has  it  the 
smallest  elfect  upon  the  magnetic  needle.  This  has 
been  proved  by  Mr.  Chenevix,  who  has  also  shown 
that  the  magnetism  of  common  nickel  is  owing  to  the 
iron  which  so  obstinately  adheres  to  it.  For  a  portion 
of  iron,  so  small  as  not  to  be  detected  dj/  the  best  dicmi- 
cul  tests,  when  combined  with  nickel,  is  capable  of 
communicating  magnetic  properties  to  the  whole, mass 
as  strong  as  if  the  whole  were  composed  of  steel. 

To  obtain  nickel,  the  ore  is  first  roasted,  in  order  to 
free  it  from  sulphur  and  arsenic;  it  then  is  changed  in- 
.to  a  greenish  oxid.  This  oxid  is  mixed  with  two  or 
three  parts  of  black  flux.  The  mixtiire  is  put  into  a 
crucible,  and,  being  covered  with  decrepitated  muriate 
of  soda,  it  is  brought  to, the  state  of  fusion,  by  the 
itrongest  heat  of  a  smith's  forge. 

VVheis  the  crucible  is  broken,  there  is  found  at  the 


bottom,  under  brown,  blackish,  and  sometimes  blue 
scoriae,  a  button  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  equal  in 
weight  to  a  tenth,  a  fifth,  and  even  a  half  of  the  ore 
employed.  This  metal,  however,  is  still  far  from  being 
pure. 

In  order  to  purify  it,  the  button  obtained  is  again 
broken  into  small  pieces,  strongly  heated,  and  then  di- 
gested with  its  own  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  distilled  to  dryness.  The  dry  mass  is  dis- 
solved in  water  and  filtered.  This  solution,  in  general, 
deposits  crystals  of  arsenic,  and  finally  affords  dark 
green  crystals  of  sulphate  of  nickel.  This  sulphate  is 
re-dissolved  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  carbonate  of 
potash.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  liquid  ammo- 
nia ;  the  blue  solution  leaves  a  residuum  which  is  fil- 
tered off,  and  the  filtered  solution  saturated  with  nitric 
acid.  The  nickel  is  then  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a 
greyish  green  powder,  by  carbonate  of  potash.  From 
this  oxid  the  metallic  nickel  is  obtainable  by  exposing 
it  to  heat,  first  made  into  a  mass  with  oil  and  a  little 
charcoal  powder. 

The  nickel  obtained  in  this  manner  was,  until  lately, 
considered  as  perfectly  pure.  Mr.  Accum  says,  it  pos- 
sesses,  however,  magnetic  properties,  and  is  therefore 
contaminated  with  iron. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  metal  in  a  state  of  absolute 
purity,  Mr.  Chenevix  had  recourse  to  the  following 
method  : — "  Take  the  native  sulphuret  of  nickel,  re- 
duce it  to  powder,  and  roast  it  in  contact  with  charcoal 
powder  over  a  gentle  fire.  When  no  more  fumes  arise, 
pour  then  nitric  acid  over  it,  and  dissolve  it  by  heat  in 
a  Florence  flask.  Decant  the  solution,  filter  it  through 
bibulous  paper,  and  evaporate  it  to  dryness  in  a  glass 
bason.  Dissolve  the  nitrate  of  nickel  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  decompose  it  by  the 
addition  of  the  strongest  liquid  ammonia,  taking  care 
to  add  it  in  excess.  The  oxid  of  nickel  and  cobalt 
will  thus  be  re-dissolved  ;  then  let  the  solution  stand 
undisturbed  till  a  precipitate  again  ensues.  The  solu- 
tion  must  then  be  evaporated  ;  it  becomes  blue  during 
this  process,  by  the  precipitation  of  the  cobalt,  which 
should  be  separated,  and  the  evaporation  be  then  con- 
tinued to  dryness;  the  residue  will  be  pure  oxid  of 
nickel." 

In  order  to  reduce  this  oxid  to  the  metallic  state, 
let  it.  be  made  into  a  paste  with  oil,  mix  it  with  about 
three  parts  of  black  flux,  and  put  it  into  a  crucible, 
covering  it  with  borax  and  muriate  of  soda,  and  heat 
the  crucible  violently  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  a  forge, 
a  button  will  then  be  obtained,  which  is  pure  nickel. 

Mr.  Accum  says,  the  ore  called  kupfernickel  may  bo 
analyzed  in  the  following  manner:  Let  any  quantity 
of  the  ore  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  digest  and  ex- 
tract it  with  nitric  acid,  as  long  as  this  fluid  will  take 
up  any  of  the  ore.  Then  transfer  the  whole  on  a  fil- 
ter, and  wash  the  residuum  by  pouring  water  over  it 
repeatedly.  This  insoluble  residue  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  sulphur;  all  the  other  substances  which 
were  contained  in  the  ore,  are  held  in  solution  by  the 
acid.  In  order  to  separate  them,  dilute  the  solution 
with  water,  a  turbidncss  will  ensue,  and  a  white  preci- 
pitate will  gradually  fall  to  the  bottom.    This  is  the 
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arsenic  which  -was  contained  in  the  ore  ;  it  may  be  col. 
lected  on  a  filter.  A  solution  of  potash  must  then  be 
added  in  excess,  and  the  precipitate  boiled  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  arsenic  and  sulphur,  part  of  which  re- 
mained  still  in  the  solution,  will  thus  become  completely 
separated.  The  precipitate  must  then  be  dissolved  in 
acetous  acid.  On  adding  to  this  solution,  liquid  ammo- 
nia, in  considerable  excess,  the  iron  becomes  precipi- 
tated,  and  the  cobalt  and  nickel  are  retained  in  the 
fluid.  On  evaporating  this  solution,  the  cobalt  be- 
comes precipitated,  which  must  be  separated,  and  on 
continuing  the  evaporation  to  dryness,  the  nickel  which 
was  contained  in  the  ore  is  obtained. 

The  ore  called  arseniate  of  nickel^  requires  a  treat- 
ment a  little  dift'erent  from  this.  One  part  of  the  pow- 
dered ore  must  first  be  boiled  with  three  of  potash,  in 
six  parts  of  water,  for  at  least  an  hour.  The  residuum 
must  be  washed,  and  then  analyzed  in  the  manner 
stated  before. 

No  medicinal  application  has  hitherto  been  made  of 
this  metal. 

NICOTIA'NA,  (from  Nicott,  the  name  of  the  per- 
son  Avho  first  brought  it  into  Europe),  tobacco ;  the 
Nicotiana  tabacum  foliis  lanceolato  ovatis  sessilibus  de- 
currentibus.^Jloribusacutis  of  Linnaeus.  Class,  Pentan- 
dria.  Order,  Monogi/nia.  This  plant  is  employed 
medicinally.  It  is  a  well  known  narcotic,  which  acts, 
even  in  small  quantity,  on  all  persons  when  first  ap- 
plied to  them.  Dr.  Cullen  says  he  has  known  a  small 
quantify  of  it,  snuffed  up  the  nose,  produce  giddiness, 
stupor,  and  vomiting  ;  and  when  applied  in  different 
ways,  in  larger  quantity,  there  are  map"  instances  of  its 
more  violent  effects,  and  even  ofit'  oving  a  mortal 
poison.  In  all  these  instances  it  operates  in  the  man- 
ner of  other  narcotics ;  but  along  with  its  narcotic 
qualities,  it  possesses  also  a  strongly  stimulant  power, 
perhaps  with  resptct  to  the  whole  system,  but  especi- 
ally to  the  stomach  and  intestines  :  so  as  readily,  even 
in  no  great  doses,  to  prove  both  emetic  and  purgative. 

By  this  combination  of  qualities,  all  the  ellects  of 
tobacco  may  be  explained  :  but  wc  shall  first  consider 
its  effects  when  employed  by  snuffing,  smoking,  and 
chewing ;  practices  which  have  prevailed  for  two 
hundred  years,  and  more,  in  Europe.  Like  other  nar- 
cotics, the  use  of  it  may  be  introduced  by  degrees ;  so 
that  its  peculiar  effeCls,  even  from  large  quantities  em- 
ployed, may  not,  or  may  hardly  at  all  appear  ;  but 
this  does  not  at  all  contradict  the  account  which  Dr. 
Cullen  has  given  of  its  quality  with  respect  to  persons 
unaccustomed  to  it,  and  even  of  its  tendency  to  show 
its  power  in  those  much  accustomed  to  it :  for  even  in 
these  last,  the  power  of  habit  has  its  limits ;  since  per- 
sons going  but  a  little  beyond  their  usual  dose,  have 
felt  very  violent  efi'ects  from  it. 

The  power  of  habit,  in  fact, is  often  unequal;  so  that 
in  persons  accustomed  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  a  lesser 
quantity  than  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to,  will 
often  have  stronger  effects  than  had  before  commonly 
appeared.  Dr.  Cullen  knew  a  lady  who  had  been  for 
more  than  twenty  years  accustomed  to  take  snufi,  and 
that  at  every  time  of  day  ;  but  she  came  at  length  to 
observe,  that  sni4&ng  a  good  deal  before  dinner  took 
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away  her  appetite  ;  and  she  at  last  found,  that  a  single 
pinch,  taken  any  time  before  dinner,  took  away  al- 
most entirely  her  appetite  for  that  meal.  When,  how- 
ever, she  abstained  entirely  from  snuff  before  dinner, 
her  appetite  continued  as  usual :  and  after  dinner,  for 
the  rest  of  the  day,  she  took  snuff  pretty  freely  with- 
out any  inconvenience.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  in- 
equality of  the  power  of  habit  in  exerting  its  effects; 
but  In  what  particular  cases  this  may  take  place,  is  not 
easy  to  determine. 

1.  When  tobacco  in  powder  is  first  applied  to  the 
nose,  it  excites  sneezing;  but  by  repitition  that  elTect 
entirely  ceases.  At  first,  if  it  be  not  both  in  small 
quantity  and  thrown  off  immediately  by  sneezing,  it 
occasions  some  giddiness  and  confusion  of  head  ;  but 
by  repetition  these  effects  cease.  Nevertheless,  when 
taken  to  excess,  it  produces  the  same  giddiness  as  when 
first  employed  ;  and  in  several  cases,  these  effects  are 
not  only  more  considerable,  as  they  act  on  the  senso- 
rium,  but  as  they  appear  also  in  other  parts  of  the  sys- 
tem, particularly  in  the  stomach,  occasioning  a  loss  of 
appetite,  and  other  symptoms  of  a  weakened  tone  in 
that  organ. 

Indeed  persons  who  take  snuff  largely,  though  they 
seem,  from  habit,  to  escape  its  narcotic  cficcts ;  yet  are 
in  danger  from  occasional  excesses  operating  in  an  in- 
sensible manner;  and  producing  loss  of  memory,  fatu- 
ity, and  other  symptoms  of  the  weakened  or  senile 
state  of  the  nervous  system.  Dr.  Cullen  has  observed 
excess  in  snuft'-taking  to  produce  the  symptoms  of  dys- 
pepsia, and  particularly  pains  of  the  stomach,  which, 
upon  accidental  interruption  of  the.  practice  for  some 
days,  did  not  occur;  but  again,  upon  a  return  to  snuff, 
recurred  as  at  first. 

One  invariable  effect  of  snuffing  is  its  exciting  a  con- 
siderable  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  nose  ;  and  there 
have  been  several  instances  of  head-ach,  tooth-ach,  and 
ophthalmia  relieved  by  this  means :  and  this  is  to  be 
particularly  remarked,  that  when  this  discharge  of  mu- 
cus is  considerable,  the  ceasing  or  suppression  of  it  by 
ubstainhig  from  snuff,  is  apt  to  occasion  the  very  dis- 
orders which  it  had  before  relieved.  Another  efl'ect  of 
snuff  is,  that  as  a  part  of  it  is  carried,  by  the  fauces, 
into  the  stomach,  it  then  more  certainly  produces  the 
dyspeptic  symptoms  mentioned  above.  These  are  the 
considerations  that  relate  to  snuff-faking ;  and  some 
of  them  will  reail^  /  apply  to  the  other  modes  of  using 
this  drug. 

2.  Smoking,  when  first  practised,  evinces  very 
strongly  the  narcotic,  vomiting,  and  even  purging 
powers  of  tobacco,  and  it  is  very  often  useful  as  an 
anodyne  ;  but  by  repetition  those  effects  cease,  or  only 
occur  when  the  quantity  smoked  is  beyond  what  habit 
had  before  admitted  of;  and  even  in  persons  much  ac- 
customed to  it,  it  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  prove  a 
mortal  poison.  From  much  smoking  Dr.  Cullen  says, 
all  the  same  effects  may  arise  v/hich  have  been  said  (o 
arise  from  excess  in  the  use  of  snufi".  In  smoking  the 
evacuation  of  mucus  concurs  with  the  narcotic  power, 
to  relieve  the  tooth-ach  ;  but  smoking  does  not  relieve 
head-ach  and  ophthalmia  so  much  as  suufhng  often  does. 
Sometimes  smoking  dries  the  mouth  and  fauces,' and 
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occasions  a  demand  for  drink  ;  buf,  as  commonly,  the 
stimulus  it  applies  to  the  mucous  fol'icles  and  salivary 
glands  occasions  a  frequent  spitting. 

So  far  as  tliis  spitting  is  a  waste  of  the  proper  saliva, 
it  occasions  an  impediment  in  the  business  of  diges- 
tion ;  and  both  by  this  waste,  and  by  the  narcotic 
power  at  the  same  time  applied,  the  (one  of  the  stomach 
is  often  weakened,  and  all  the  dyspeptic  symptoms  are 
produced.  I'hough  in  smoking  a  great  part  of  the 
smoke  is  ag.iin  blown  out  of  the  mouth,  still  a  part  of 
it  must  necessarily  pass  into  the  lungs  ;  and  its  narco- 
tic power  applied  there,  often  relieves  spasmodic 
asthma  ;  and  by  its  stimulant  power  it  there  also  some- 
times promotes  expectoration,  and  proves  useful  in 
the  catarrhal  or  pitsiitous  difficulty  of  breathing. 

Smoking  has  been  frequently  mentioned  as  a  means 
of  guarding  men  against  contagion.  In  the  case  of  the 
plague,  the  testimony  of  Dimerbroek,  Dr.  Cullen 
allows,  is  very  strong  ;  but  Rivinus  and  others  give  us 
many  facts  which  contradict  this:  and  Chenot  gives  a 
remarkable  instance  of  its  inutility.  We  cannot  in- 
deed suppose  that  tobacco  furnishes  an  antidote  for  any 
contagion,  or  that  in  general  it  has  any  antiseptic 
power,  and  therefore  Dr.  Culleu  thinks  it  has  not  any 
special  use  in  this  case;  though,  very  probably,  this 
or  any  other  narcotic,  by  diminishing  sensibility,  may 
render  men  less  liable  to  conlagion,  and  also  do  good 
by  rendering  the  mind  less  liable  to  fear,  which  has  so 
often  the  power  of  predisposing  the  body  for  the  re- 
ception of  contagion.  In  this  way  the  powers  of  to- 
bacco arc  therefore  on  the  same  footing  with  those  of 
wine,  brandy,  and  opium. 

3.  The  third  mode  of  using  tobacco  is  that  of  chewing 
it,  when  it  shows  its  narcotic  qualities  as  strongly  as  in 
any  other  way,  of  applying  it;  though  the  nauseous 
taste  of  it  commonly  prevents  its  being  carried  far  in 
the  first  attempt.  When  the  practice,  however,  is  es- 
tablished, as  it  is  very  difficult  to  avoid  some  part  of  it 
dissolved  in  the  saliva  from  going  down  into  the  sto- 
mach ;  so  this,  with  the  nausea  excited  by  the  taste, 
makes  vomiting  more  readily  occasioned  by  this  than 
the  other  modes  of  applying  it.  They  are  the  strong, 
and  even  disagreeable  impressions  repeated,  that  give  the 
most  durable  and  tenacious  habits  ;  and  therefore  the 
chewing  of  tobacco  is  apt  to  become  one  of  these  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  in  this  way  that  it  is  ready  to  be  car- 
ried to  the  greatest  excess,  and  to  show  all  the  effects 
of  the  frequent  and  large  iise  of  narcotics.  As  it  com- 
monly produces  a  considerable  evacuation  from  the 
mouth  and  fauces,  so  it  is  the  most  powerful  in  relieving 
a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  jaws  producing  tooth-acli. 
This  practice  is  also  the  occasion  of  the  greatest  waste 
of  saliva;  thus  weakening  digestion,  and  producing 
emaciation. 

Of  tobacco  it  has  been  said,  tliat,  besides  its  narcotic, 
it  possesses  also  a  stimulant  pozcer,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  alimentary  canal.  By  this  it  is  fre- 
quently employed  as  a  medicine  for  exciting  either 
vomiting  or  purging,  which  it  docs  as  it  happens  to  be 
more  immediately  applied  to  the  stomach  or  to  theintes- 
tines.    An  infusion  of  from  half  a  drachm  to  a  drachm 


of  the  dried  leaves,  in  four  ounces  of  boiling-water 
affords  a  powerful  emetic  :  but  as  this  has  no  peculiar 
qualities,  and  its  operation  is  commonly  attended  with 
severe  sickness,  it  is  not  likely  ever  to  come  into  com- 
mon practice  except  amongst  the  vulgar. 

It  is  more  commonly  employed  as  a  purgative  in 
glystcrs ;  chiefly  in  Cdses  of  very  obstinate  costive- 
nesi ;  ar^d,  in  these,  its  powers  have  been  celebrated 
by  many  authors.  Dr.  Cullen  says  it  is  indeed  a  very 
effectual  medicine,  though  attended  with  this  inconve- 
nience, that  when  the  dose  happens  to  be  in  any  ex- 
cess, it  occasions  severe  sickness  at  stomach,  and  even 
vomiting.  In  the  ileus  and  incarcerated  hernia,  the 
smoke  of  burning  tobacco  has  been  thrown  into  the 
anus  with  great  advantage.  The  smoke  operates  here 
by  the  same  qualities  as  the  infusion  ;  but  as  the  smoke 
passes  much  further  into  the  intestines  than  watery  in- 
jections, it  is  tiiereby  applied  to  a  larger  surface,  and 
is  therefore  a  more  powerful  medicine  than  the  infu- 
sion. In  several  instances,  however,  practitioners  have 
been  disappointed  of  its  effects,  and  have  been  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  other  means. 

The  infusion  of  tobacco,  when  it  is  carried  into  the 
blood-vessels,  has  excited  its  stimulant  powers  in  the 
kid  neys  ;  and  it  has  been  therefore  recommended  as  a 
powerful  diuretic  in  the  dropsy.  Yet  from  the  small 
doses  that  are  proper  to  begin  with,  hardly  any  diure- 
tic eifects  are  produced  ;  and  though  from  larger  doses 
they  have  in  some  measure  appeared,  Dr.  Cullen  sel- 
dom found  them  considerable  :  and  when,  to  obtain 
these  in  a  greater  degree,  he  went  on  increasing  the. 
dose,  this  plan  of  treatment  was  constantly  restrained- 
by  the  severe  sickness  at  stomach,  and  even  vomiting, 
which  the  medicine  occasioned.  We  have  therefore 
not  yet  learned  the  administration  of  this  remedy  so  as 
to  render  it  a  certain  or  convenient  medicine  in  any 
remedy  of  ascites. 

From  some  experiments.  Dr.  Cullen  is  convinced^ 
that  tobacco  contains  a  quantity  of  volatile  parts  that 
may  be  dissipated  by  long  boiling  in  water ;  and  that 
by  such  a  practice  its  emetic,  purgative,  and  narcotic 
qualities  may  be  greatly  diminished  ;  and  he  thinks 
the  preparation  of  tobacco  in  extract,  as  prescribed  in 
the  Wirtemberg  Dispensatory,  may  be  employed  in 
pectoral  cases  with  more  advantage  and  safety  than 
the  simple  infusion  or  decoction  made  by  a  short 
boiling  only.  Dr.  Cullen  found,  that  by  long  boiling, 
this  remedy  might  be  given  in  much  larger  doses  than- 
in  the  infusion  ;  but  still  it  retained  so  much  of  the 
emetic  quality,  as  not  to  allow  him  to  employ  it  as  a 
diuretic  without  being  interrupted  in  its  use  by  the 
same  emetic  quality  that  had  interrupted  the  use  of  the 
infusion. 

Besides  these  internal  uses  of  tobacco,  it  has  likewise 
been  commended  as  a  topical  remedy.  The  infusion 
has  been  employed  with  ailvantage  as  a  lotion  for  some 
obstinate  ulcers  ;  but  Dr.  Cullen  says,  the  many  in- 
stances of  its  being  absorbed,  and  proving  thereby  a 
violent  poison,  should  dissuade  us  fiom  such  a  prac- 
tice ;  especially  as  there  arc  other  medicines,  of  quite 
as  much  elficacy,  that  may  be  employed  in  its  stead. 
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Bergius  recommended  an  infusion  of  tobacco  to  be  em- 
])lojed  as  a  fomentation  in  the  parapliymosis ;  and  per- 
liap-  it  miglit  answer  a  good  purpose  in  such  cases. 

The  only  ofticinal  preparation  of  this  vegetable  is  the 
Vin.  nicotian,  ialiuc.  Edin.  which  is  a  very  coavenicnt 
form  of  administering  this  remedy  interuallv- 

Nice  ITA'N  A  JV11N0R,  called  also  Tabucum  An. 
glicum,  Friapeia,  and  H^osciamtif  hUeiis  ;  Englisii  to- 
bacco: the  Nicotiana  rusticu  of  Linn.eus.  Tliis  plant 
is  much  weaker  than  the  Virginian  tobacco  :  and  pro- 
mises, from  its  more  gentle  operation,  to  be  a  safer  re- 
medy in  some  cases  than  the  latter, 

NICOTIA'NA  RU'STICA;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  English  tobacco.    Sec  Nicotiana  minor. 

NJCOVlA'NA  'J'ABA'CUM  :  the  systematic  name 
of  the  tobacco  plant.    See  Nicotian  v. 

NIGE'LLA,  {quasi  nig rella ;  from  niger,  black,  so 
named  from  its  black  seed)  ;  the  Devil-in-a-bush,  or 
fennel  flower  :  ISigella  sativa.  Linn.  This  plant  was 
formerly  employed  raediciually,  as  an  expectorant  and 
dcobstruent,  bnt  is  now  disused. 

NIGE'LLA  SATrVA;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
Dcvil-in-2-bu?h.    See  Nigella. 

NiGUT-MARE,  Incubus,  or  Oneirodi/nia  gravans^ 
an  afl'ection  in  which  great  uneasiness  is  felt  during 
sleep.  Those  seized  with  it  seem  to  have  a  weight  on 
their  breasts  and  about  their  praecordia.  Sometimes 
they  imagine  they  see  spectres  of  various  kinds,  which 
oppress  or  threaten  them  with  suffocation.  Neither 
does  this  uneasiness  continue  only  while  they  are  asleep ; 
for  it  is  some  time  after  they  awake  before  they  can 
turn  themselves  in  their  beds  or  speak  ;  nay  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  the  disease  has  proved  mortal.  The  in- 
cubus seldom  seizes  people  except  when  the  stomach  is 
oppressed  with  aliments  of  hard  digestion,  and  the  pa- 
tient lies  on  his  back.  It  is  to  be  cured  by  eating  light 
suppers,  and  raising  the  head  high  ;  or,  if  it  become 
"very  troublesome,  antispasmodic  medicines  are  to  be 
administered,  and  the  body  strengthened  by  chalybe- 
ates.  The  same  method  is  to  be  followed  by  those  who 
are  subject  to  walking  in  their  sleep;  a  practice  which 
must  necessarily  be  attended  with  the  greatest  danger  : 
£;nd  .somnambulism  may  justly  be  considered  as  merely 
a  diiierent  modification  of  this  disease.  Accordingly, 
Dr.  Cullen  has  distinguished  the  one  by  the  title  of  onci- 
rodyniu  activa,  and  the  other  by  that  of  oneirodynia 
gravans.    See  Oneirodynia. 

NIGHT-SHADE,  AMERICAN.  See  Phytolla- 
ca  decandria. 

NIGHT-SHADE,  DEADLY.    See  Belladonna. 

NIGHT-SHADE,  GARDEN.    See  Solanum. 

NIGHT-SHADE,  PALESTINE.     See  Solanum 

SANCTUM. 

NIGHT-SHADE.  WOODY.    See  Dulcamara. 

NPHILUM  ALBUM.    See  Zincum  calcinatum. 

Nl'NSI,  RADIX,  also  called  Ninzin,  or  Nindsin  ; 
a  root  long  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  ginseng.  It 
now  appears,  however,  to  be  the  produce  of  a  differ- 
ent plant,  namely,  the  Sium  nin-ii,  fuliis  serratis^  pin- 
natis^  rumi.t  ternutis,  of  Linneus.  It  possesses  simi- 
lar, though  somewhat  weaker,  properties,  than  gin- 
seng. 


NrNZLN.    See  Ninsi  radix. 

NIPPLE,  the  small  fleshy  projection  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  breasts  both  of  men  and  women.  It  is  much 
larger,  however,  in  the  latter,  and  has  an  opening  in  it, 
communicating  with  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  lacteal 
glands.  V\'omL'n  have  the  nipple  of  diiferent  sizes  at 
different  ages,  and  in  diiferent  constitutions  and  con- 
ditions. In  those  who  are  wi-h  child,  or  who  give 
suck,  it  is  pretty  large,  and  generally  longer  or  higher 
than  it  is  thick  or  broad  ;  and  when  it  happens  to  be 
short,  it  causes  great  uneasiness  to  the  ciiiLl. 

The  texture  of  the  nipple  is  spongy,  elastic,  and  li- 
able to  divers  changes  of  consistence,  being  sometimes 
harder,  sometimes  more  flaccid.  It  seems  to  be  made 
\\[)  chiefly  of  ligamenfary  fasciculi;  the  extremities  of 
which  form  the  basis  and  apex  of  the  nipple.  These 
fasciculi  appear  to  be  gently  folded,  or  curled,  during 
their  whole  length;  and  if,  by  drawing  the  fibres  out, 
these  folds  be  destroyed,  they  return  again  as  soon  as 
that  action  ceases.  Between  these  spongy  and  elastic 
fasciculi  lie  from  twelve  to  fifteen  or  twenty  particular 
tubes  at  small  distances  from  each  other,  and  all  in  (he 
same  direction.  These  tubes  go  to  the  basis  of  the  pa- 
pilla, and  run  through  tiie  apex  in  the  same  number  of 
almost  imperceptible  holes  or  orifices;  and  as  they  are 
closely  united  to  the  elastic  fasciculi,  they  are  folded  iu 
the  same  manner  with  them. 

The  body  of  the  papilla  is  covered  by  a  thin  cutane- 
ous production,  and  by  the  epidermis.  Its  outer  sur- 
face is  uneven,  being  full  of  small  tubercles  and  wrin- 
kles ;  among  which  those  near  the  circumference  of  the 
nipple  seem  to  have  a  transverse  or  aniruLir  disposition, 
■which,  however,  is  not  uniform. 

This  disposition  or  direction  seems  to  be  owing  to  the 
elastic  folds  already  mentioned:  and  from  this  simple 
structure  it  is  easy  to  explain  how  infants,  in  sucking 
the  nipple,  and  women  in  drawing  the  teats  of  cows, 
bring  out  the  milk.  For  the  excretory  tubes  being 
wrinkled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fasciculi,  do,  by 
these  wrinkles  or  folds,  as  by  so  many  valves,  hinder 
the  milk  contained  in  the  ducts  from  flowing  out;  but 
when  the  nipple  is  drawn  and  elongated,  the  tubes  lose 
their  folds,  and  the  passage  becomes  straight.  Besides 
this,  when  they  are  drawn  with  a  considerable  force, 
the  whole  body  of  the  mamma  is  increased  in  length 
and  contracted  in  breadth,  and  thereby  the  milk  is 
pressed  into  the  open  tubes ;  and  thus,  by  barely 
pressing  the  body  of  the  breast,  the  milk  may  be  forced 
toward  the  nijjple,  and  even  through  the  tubes:  but 
those  who  undt  rstand  the  principles  of  the  air-pump 
will  more  readily  conceive  the  manner  in  which  the 
child  draws  out  the  milk. 

I'he  nipples  are  exposed  to  the  different  maladies 
which  afi'ect  other  parts  of  a  like  structure,  but  excori- 
uiion  or  chapping  are  the  most  frequent  of  the  incon- 
veniences to  which  women  who  suckle  their  children 
are  liable.  They  are  more  generally  affected  with  sore 
nipples  in  suckling  their  first  child  than  at  any  pe- 
riod afterwards.  This  may,  in  some  measure,  be  ow- 
ing to  the  smallncss  of  the  nipples ;  but  very  often  it 
arises  from  their  being  unaccustomed  to  the  irritation 
of  sucking.    In  some  cases,  the  nipples  are  so  flat,  and 
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so  much  sunk  in  the  breast,  as  to  render  It  difficult  for 
the  child  to  lay  hold  of  them.  Here  assistance  can 
sometimes  be  given,  by  the  mother  pressing  back  the 
prominent  part  of  the  breast,  so  as  to  make  the  nipple 
project  between  two  of  her  fingers.  Should  this  be 
insufficient,  the  nipple  may  be  made  to  projt  ct  by  ap- 
plying to  it  a  stout  child  several  months  old  :  but  when 
this  cannot  be  done,  breast-glasses  may  answer  the  same 
purpose.  By  applying  these  to  the  nipple,  and  suck- 
ing out  the  air,  the  child  will  commonly  be  enabled  to 
lay  hold  of  it. 

Excoriations,  cracks,  or  chaps,  though  not  attend- 
ed with  a  formidable  appearance,  arc  frequently  more 
distressing  than  larger  sores.  Astringent  applications 
are  most  to  be  depended  upon  in  such  complaints ;  par- 
ticularly a  solution  of  vitriolatcd  iron  in  water,  of  such 
a  strength  as  will  not  act  on  the  part  as  a  stimulus. 
Sometimes  port  wine,  brandy  properly  diluted,  or 
lime-water,  are  of  service;  all  of  which  are  to  be  ap. 
plied  warm.  After  bathing  the  parts  with  any  of  these, 
the  nipple  should  be  covered  with  spermaceti  ointment ; 
but  the  first  remedy  is  certainly  the  best.  Even  a  little 
soft  pomatum  frequently  rubbed  upon  the  part,  and 
covered  with  a  soft  linen  rag,  is  sometimes  found  to 
give  considerable  relief.  But  the  nipple  should  be  per- 
fectly cleared  of  these  applications  before  the  child  is 
laid  to  the  breast;  and  this  may  be  done  with  a  litile 
port  wine,  or  equal  parts  of  brandy  and  vinegar.  If 
proper  attention  be  paid  to  these  remedies,  ihey  will 
commonly  be  found  to  have  the  desired  etlect ;  but  if 
the  contrary  should  happen,  another  remains  to  be 
mentioned,  which,  in  dilferent  instances,  has  given  re- 
lief :  it  consists  in  the  application  of  a  thin  skin  to  the 
nipple,  as  the  neck  and  part  of  the  body  of  a  swine's 
bladder  with  an  aperture  in  it;  which,  being  properly 
moistened  and  fixed  to  the  breast,  will  completely  pro- 
tect it  in  the  time  of  sucking.  Some  indeed  have  em- 
ployed a  small  teat  taken  from  a  cow,  annexing  to  the 
thick  end  a  hollow  grating  of  silver,  which  receives  the 
nipple.  This  is  drawn  by  the  mouth  of  the  child  very 
etiectually,  the  teat,  when  not  in  use,  being  kept  in 
proof  spirit,  iu  order  to  prevent  its  putrefying.  As 
long  as  the  nipples  remain  any  way  affected,  small  c.ips 
of  glass  or  tin  are  useful  for  retaining  the  dressings, 
defending  the  nipples  from  the  friction  of  the  clothes, 
and  receiving  any  milk  which  may  fall  from  the  breast. 

INIPFLE-WORT.    See  Lampsana. 

NIRLES,  a  name  for  the  measles,  in  the  Northern 
parts  of  Britain. 

Nl'TRAS  AMMONl'ACiE,  the  former  ^/yt«^/ x'o. 
laiile  nitratum^  Sal  ammoniacus  nitrosus^  or  Ammo, 
nia  nitratu.  The  virtues  of  this  remedy  are  irritating, 
diuretic  and  deobstruent.  Externally,  it  is  employed 
as  a  resolvent  and  sialagogue. 

ISiFTRAS  ARGL'NTl  FU'SUS.    See  Argentum 

NITRATUM. 

NI'TRAS  HYDRA'RGYRI,  Bydrargynm  ni. 
tratum  ;  a  substance  of  which  there  are  two  pre[)ara- 
tions,  viz.  the  crystallized  and  the  acid  nitrate  of  quick- 
silver. Its  caustic  quality  points  out  its  irritating,  eme- 
tic, diuretic,  and  alterative  virtues.  It  is  used  in  the 
cure  of  chancres  and  of  some  phagedenic  ulcers.  The 
unguentiim  hydrargyri.  nitrati  is  prepared  from  it. 


NI'TRAS  POTASSiE.    See  Nitre. 

NPTRAS  POTASSiE  FUSUS,  Sal  prunellce,  or 
Nitrum  tabulatum.  This  salt,  besides  the  nitric  acid 
and  potash,  contains  a  little  sulphuric  acid. 

NITRAS  SOD/E,  Alkali  miner  ale  nitratum,  or 
Nitrum  cubicum ;  the  nitrate  of  soda.  Its  virtues  are 
similar  to  those  of  nitrate  of  potash,  for  which  it  may 
be  substituted  in  any  case. 

NITRATES,  the  salts,  formed  by  the  union  of 
nitric  aeid  with  diflerent  bases  ;  as  nitrate  of  magnesia, 
nitrate  of  mercury,  ko.  These  salts  detonate  with,  or 
inflame  charcoal,  and  other  easily  inflammable  bodies, 
at  a  red  heat.  They  aUord  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases 
at  high  temperatures,  and  yield  yellowish  vapours, 
(nitrous  acid)  on  the  alfusion  of  sulphuric  acid,  espe- 
cially if  heat  be  applied.  It  is  upon  the  property  of 
the  detonation  of  nitrates  with  inhammable  sub-tances 
that  the  compo  ition  of  gun-powder  is  lounded,  which 
consisls  of  five  parts  of  nitrate  of  potash,  one  of  char- 
coal, and  one  oi  sulphur.  According  to  Mr.  Accum, 
Powder  of  fusion^  as  it  is  called,  consists  ol  three  parts  of 
nitra  e  of  potash,  one  of  sulphur,  and  onetf  fine  dry 
saw. dust.  If  a  small  quantity  of  this  powder  be  put 
into  a  walnut-shell,  wiih  a  thia  piece  of  copper  coin 
rolled  up,  and  the  money  then  be  covered  up  with  the 
powder,  it  may  be  melted  by  setting  fire  to  the  mixture, 
which  Will  burn  vividly  without  injuring  the  shell.  A 
mixture  of  one  part  of  nitrate  of  potash  and  two  of 
acidulous  tartriie  of  potash,  (or  common  flour)  after 
being  detonated,  forms  what  is  denominated  black  Jliix. 
IVliiteJlux  is  produced  by  detonating  equal  parts  of  ni- 
trate of  potash  and  acidulous  tartrite  of  potash,  or 
Hour,  in  a  similar  manner. 

Nitrate  of  polash,  soda,  ammonia,  barytcs,  orstron- 
tia  may  be  prepared  by  neutralizing  the  carbonates  of 
these  alkalies  with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  the  solution, 
and  suliering  it  to  crystallize.  Nitrate  of  magnesia  is 
produced  in  a  similar  manner.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  silver  in  nitric  acid,  evaporating  tho 
solution  until  a  pellicle  appears,. and  then  setting  it 
aside  to  crystallize.  Nitrates  of  mercury,  copper, 
nickel,  lime,  or  cobalt  may  be  produced  in  a  similar 
manner.  Nitrate  of  iron  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
iron  in  nitric  acid.  On  evaporating  the  solution  a  red 
precipitate  appears,  consisting  of  iron,  oxidated  to  its 
inaximum. 

NITRE.    See  Nitrum. 

NI'TRUM,  (of  the  Gr.  v;7fcv),  Nitras potassce  impu- 
rus ;  saltpetre.  This  is  a  perfect  neutral  salt  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  nitrous  acid  with  the  fixed  vege- 
table alkali. 

It  exists  in  large  quantities  in  the  earth,  and  i?  con- 
tinually formed  in  inhabited  places :  it  is  found  in 
great  quantities  upon  walls  which  are  sheltered  from 
the  rain.  It  is  of  great  use  in  the  arts  :  it  is  the  \)rin- 
cipal  ingredient  in  gun-powder  ;  and,  burned  with  dif- 
ferent proportions  of  tartar,  forms  the  substances  called 
fluxes.  It  has  a  sharp,  bitterish,  cooling  taste.  It 
shoots  in  pretty  large  crystals,  which  are  generally  six- 
sided  prisms,  terminated  by  six-sided  pyramids ;  very 
brittle,  and  permanent  in  tho  atmosphere  ;  soluble  in 
seven  times  their  weight  of  water  at  GO*',  and  in  an 
equal  weight  at  212*^;  melting  when  exposed  to  a 
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strong  heat,  giving  out  at  first  oxygen,  and  afterwards 
nitrogen  gas,  until  the  whole  acid  be  decomposed,  and 
the  pota!>h  alone  remain  behind.  It  dctlagrales  more 
or  less  violently  with  ail  oxygenizable  substances,  oxi- 
dizing or  acidifying  them.  When  dried  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  70°,  it  consists,  according  to  Kirwan,  of  44  ni- 
tric acid,  51.1  potash,  and  4.2  water.  It  is  decompo- 
sed by  the  sulphuric  acid  and  baryta,  by  the  muriate 
and  acetite  ot  bar^^ta,  and  the  sulphates  of  soda,  ammo- 
nia, magnesia,  aud  alumine. 

Nitre  has  long  been  considered  a  useful  medicine.  If 
taken  to  the  extent  of  from  a  drachm  to  hall' an  ounce 
in  the  course  of  a  day,  in  repeated  doses,  it  diminishes 
the  heat  of  the  body,  and  the  fiequeiicy  of  the  pulse, 
it  operates  by  stool,  and  acts  upon  the  secretion  of 
urine,  but  it  is  apt  to  produce  pains  in  the  stomach.  In 
large  doses,  such  as  an  ounce,  taken  at  one  time,  it  pro- 
duces the  most  dreadful  symptoms,  constant  vomiting, 
purging,  mixed  with  blood,  convulsions  and  death. 
Accidents  of  this  kind  have  happened  from  its  being 
sold  by  mistake  for  soda  vitriolata.  It  is  best  given  in 
small  doses,  as  five  to  ten  grains  frequently  repeated, 
and  is  only  admissible  in  inflammatory  diseases.  Exter- 
nally  it  is  used  in  gargles,  for  inllammatory  sore  throats. 

Its  principal  ollicinal  preparations  are; — Acid.niir. 
Loud.  Edin.  Dubl.  Niir.  piirif.  Lond.  Sulphas 
pot.  cum  sidph.  Edin.  It  is  purified  by  dissolving  two 
pounds  of  nitre  in  four  pints  of  distilled  water,  strain- 
ing the  liquor  and  setting  it  by  to  crystallize.  When 
pure,  nitre,  in  soludon,  is  not  aflected  by  the  nitrates 
of  silver  or  of  barytes. 

NITRIC  ACID  ;  a  peculiar  acid,  obtained  from  ni- 
tre. This  acid  is  Lquid,  colourkss,  and  transparent, 
possessing  in  a  very  eminent  degree  all  the  properties 
ot  acids.  It  tinges  the  skin  yellow,  which  does  not  dis- 
appear till  the  epidermis  wears  oif.  It  has  a  strong 
afiinity  for  water,  and  has  never  yet  been  found  in  na- 
ture except  in  combination.  It  produces  heat  when 
added  to  water.  When  concentrated  it  exhales  white 
acTid  fumes  on  being  exposed  to  the  air,  which  are  nitric 
acid  in  a  gazeous  state.  When  poured  on  oils,  char- 
coal,-&c.  it  Sets  them  on  fire.  It  causes  the  sulphureous 
and  phosphorous  acids  to  pass  to  the  state  of  sulphuric 
and  phosphoric  acids,  by  yielding  to  them  part  of  i(s 
oxygen.  It  is  capable  of  oxidating  all  the  metals  ex- 
cept gold,  platina,  titanium,  and  tanialite.  Mr.  Accum 
says  the  nitric  acid  cannot  be  produced  in  any  consi- 
derable quantity,  by  the  direct  combination  of  its  prin- 
ciples, without  a  great  deal  of  labour,  though  it  may  be 
so  formed  for  the  sake  of  experiment. 

The  following  method  of  obtaining  this  acid  is  made 
use  of  by  chemists  : — Take  two  parts  of  dry  nitrate  of 
potash  in  coa.-se  powder,  put  it  into  a  tubulated  glass 
retort,  of  which  it  occupies  no  more  than  one-third,  or 
one-fourth,  and  to  whic^i  a  large  receiver  has  been 
luted  containing  a  little  water;  then  pour  on  it,  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  one  part  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  As  soon  as  the  last  quantity  of  the  acid 
is  introduced  into  the  retort  apply  a  very  gentle  heat, 
and  distil  slowly  till  no  more  drops  issue  from  the  neck 
of  the  retort.  The  acid  collected  in  the  receiver  is 
faming  and  of  a  reddish  or  yellow  colour:  on  being 


brought  in  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  it  sends  forth 
reddish-yellow  fumes,  which  likewise  always  fill  the 
empty  space  of  the  receiver  or  bottle.  In  order  to  de- 
prive it  of  these  fumes,  the  acid  miist  be  re-distilled,  or 
at  least  heated  for  some  time  in  a  glass  retort,  wiih  a 
very  gentle  heat ;  the  fuming  part  will  rise  first,  and 
the  remainder  will  be  deprived  of  all  colour  and  f  uming 
property. 

'i'he  property  of  emiting  reddish-j'cllow  fumes  does 
not  belong  to  the  pure  nitric  acid,  for  this  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  another  kind  of  acid,  called  ni- 
tron* acid,  which  we  shall  presently  consider.  The 
fumes  which  are  evolved  are  nitrous  gas,  originating 
from  a  partial  decomposition  of  a  certain  part  of  the 
acid  during  its  disengagement  from  the  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash ;  hence  it  is  soiled  with  nitrous  gas.  On  exposing 
the  acid  to  heat,  or  re-distilling  it,  this  nitrous  gas  be- 
comes disengaged,  and  pale  nitric  acid  is  obtained. 
The  combinations  of  nitric  acid  with  different  bases,  are 
called  nitrates.    See  Nitrates. 

NITRLTES;  salts  formed  by  the  combination  of 
the  nitrous  acid  with  different  bases  ;  thus,  we  have 
the  nitrite  of  zinc,  nitrite  of  silver  j  Sec. 

NITROGEN  GAS.    See  Azot. 

NITROUS  ACID,  an  acid  differing  from  the  7iitric 
acid,  in  as  much  as  it  holds  in  solution,  or  is  loosely 
combined  with,  a  greater  or  less  quantify  of  nitrous 
gas,  which  renders  it  more  or  less  coloured  and  fuming, 
according  to  the  quantity.  Nitrous  acid  exists  in  the 
state  of  gas,  in  the  form  of  a  red  vapour,  slightly  coer- 
cible. When  combined  with  water  it  is  of  a  yellow  or 
orange  colour.  It  emits  copious  orange-coloured,  or 
red  fumes.  It  is  more  decomposable  than  nitric  acid 
and  inflames  combustible  bodies  more  readily.  It  has 
a  strong  attraction  for  water,  and  their  combination  is 
attended  with  an  increase  of  temperature.  Dilierent 
portions  of  water  convert  its  colour  to  a  deep  blue, 
green,  yellow,  &c.  while  the  vapours  still  continue  of 
their  original  yellowish-red  colour. 

The  common  mode  of  obtaining  nitrous  acid  is  to  de- 
compose nitrate  of  potash  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid, 
with  the  assistance  of  heat.  The  nitric  acid,  as  has 
been  stated  already,  suft'ers  a  partial  decomposition 
during  the  process,  and  hence  it  is  the  nitrous  acid 
which  is  obtained  in  the  first  process  of  distillation. 

It  seems  to  be  true  that  nitrons  acid  of  a  much  darker 
orange-red  colour  is  obtained  by  decomposing  nitrate 
of  potash  by  means  of  sulphate  of  iron,  than  when  the 
same  salt  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  process  made  use  of  by  the  manufacturers. 

Take  a  quantity  of  sulphace  of  iron,  deprived  of  its 
water  of  crystallization  by  heat,  and  mix  it  with  an 
equal  weight  of  dry  nitrate  of  potash  ;  put  the  mixture 
into  a  glass  retort,  to  which  a  very  spacious  receiver 
has  been  luted,  containing  a  little  v^ater.  and  begin  tiic 
distillation  with  a  very  slow  tire.  As  soon  as  tne  red 
vapours  ci'ase  to  come  over,  let  the  tire  be  slackened, 
a;id  when  the  vessels  are  cooied,  the  receiver  may  he. 
cautiously  withdrawn,  and  its  contents  quickly  trans- 
ferred, through  a  giass  funnel,  into  a  bottle,  furnished 
with  a  grountl  stopper. 

The  salts  which,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  nc\y 
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nomenclature,  are  called  nitritef^  cannot  be  formed  by 
a  direct  combination.  See  Nitrites.  Y or  the  nitric 
acid  only  enters  into  combination  with  the  body  to 
■which  it  is  presented,  and  the  nitrous  gas  becomes  dis- 
engaged. They  may  however  be  obiaiiicd  by  partially 
decomposing  nitrate  of  potash,  or  otlier  nitrates,  by  a 
moderate  heat.  These  salts  however,  are  more  pro- 
perly to  be  considered  as  compounds  of  nitric  acid  and 
the  substances  with  which  it  is  united,  to  which  a  por- 
tion of  nitrous  gas  slightly  adheres ;  and  this  gas  can 
be  expelled  by  the,  addition  of  any  weak  acid.  Mr. 
Acenm  says,  they  have  been  very  little  examined. 

NOCTAMBULATION  ;  walking  in  the  night 
asleep.    See  Oneirodynia  and  Nigiit-mare. 

NOCTURNAL  POLLUTION,  or  onanism.  See 

OxAN'ISM. 

NODDING  CNICUS;  a  popular  name  for  the 
Cnictis  ccrnuiis  of  Linna;us.  In  Siberia  the  tender 
stalks  of  this  plant  are  first  pecded,  and  then  boiled, 
and  eaten  by  the  inhabitants. 

NODE,  a  tumor  arising  on  a  bone,  commonly  pro- 
ceeding from,a  thickened  state  of  the  periosteum.  It 
is  one  of  the  symptoms  of  syphilis.  See  Lues  venerea, 

NO^DULUS,  or  Nodus,  a  knot  tied  on  a  rag,  in. 
eluding  some  medicinal  ingredient,  with  wliich  the  li- 
quor (his  nodulus  is  suspended  in,  is  intended  to  be 
inij-regnatcd.  It  is  also  a  bag  in  which  the  ingrcdien's 
are  included,  in  order  to  be  suspended  in  a  diet-drink 
or  medicated  wine.  Nodus,  is  a  term  sometimes  used 
in  (he  same  sense  as  Ganglion. 

NOLI-ME-TA'NGERE,  touch-me-not,  a  species  of 
ulcer,  of  the  tetterous  kind,  thus  called  from  its  sore- 
ness and  ditlieulty  to  be  healed,  ft  is  also  a  kind  of 
wart  on  the  face,  which  appears  blackish,  in  which 
case  it  presently  spreads.  It  is  thus  called  becaiiPe  it 
is  exasperated  by  most  of  the  applications  employed  in 
the  cure. 

NO'ME,  (from  the  Gr.  vou.y],  to  eat)  ;  ulcers  that 
sometimes  attack  the  cheek  or  vulva  of  young  girls. 
These  ajipear  in  the  form  of  red  and  somewhat  livid 
spots;  are  not  attended  with  pyrexia,  pain,  or  tumor, 
and  in  a  few  days  become  gangrenous.  These  ulcers 
are  usually  considered  as  phagedasnic.  They  are  ac- 
curately described  by  Celsus. 

NONlUS,  (Lewis),  a  learned  physician  of  Antwerp, 
in  tlie  17th  century,  w  rote  several  works  which  are  es- 
teemed. The  principal  of  these  are,  1.  An  excellent 
treatise  entiled  Ichtluiophagia  sive  de  Piscium  esu.  2. 
Hispaniu ;  a  work  of  great  use  in  understanding  the 
ancient  geography  of  Spain.  3.  A  commentary  on  the 
medals  of  Grece,  and  those  of  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus, 
and  Tiberius,  in  folio.  It  contains  Goltzius's  two  works 
on  the  same  Mihject.  4.  A  commentary  on  Goltzius"s 
account  of  G  reccL',  the  islands,  &c. 

NON-NATUR Al>S  :  a  term  under  which  physicians 
comprcheTuI  air,  meat  and  drink,  sleep  and  watching, 
motion  and  rest,  retention  and  excretion,  and  the  af- 
fections oi  the  mind. 

NOi'AL,  liaqucttc,  or  Indian  Jig ;  plants  so  named 
by  the  Indians,  from  which  the  cochineal  is  collected 
in  Mexico.  Th( "j  plants  bear  fruits  which  resemble 
ourligs;  tinge  the  urine  of  those  who  eat  them;  and 


probably  communicate  to  the  cochineal  the  property 
which  makes  it  useful  to  the  dyer.  The  Indians  of 
Mexico  cultivate  the  nopal  near  their  habitations,  and 
sow,  as  it  were,  the  insect  which  affords  the  cochineal. 
They  make  small  nests  of  moss  or  fine  herbs ;  put 
twelve  or  fouitccn  cochineals  into  each  nest;  place 
three  or  four  of  these  nests  on  each  leaf  of  (he  nopal ; 
and  fasten  them  there  by  the  prickles  of  (he  plant,  Li 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  thousands  of  small  insects 
issue  out,  and  lix  themselves  upon  the  parts  of  the  leaf 
which  are  best  sheltered  and  afford  the  most  nourish- 
ment. The  cochineals  are  collected  several  times  in 
the  cour-e  of  the  year ;  and  are  deprived  of  life  by 
scalding  them,  or  by  putting  them  into  an  oven.  See 

COCIIJNE  VE. 

NORLa'NDTC.T^  BACC.E  ;  the  fruit  of  the  Ru, 
ttuy  articus  of  Linnaeus.  This  illustrious  philosopher 
found  these  very  grateful  and  refreshing  in  his  tour 
through  the  northern  part  of  Sweden.  Iii  putrid  fevers, 
exanthcmatous  diseases,  and  scurvy,  like  othersummcr- 
frnits,  'they  are  very  serviceable. 

NOSE,  (Nasus,  Lat.).    See  Nares. 

NOSOLO^GIA,  {voToXoyia,;  from  vos-oj',  a  disease, 
and  \oyog,  a  discourse/,  nosology,  or  the  doctrine  of 
(he  names  of  diseases.  Modern  physicians  understand 
by  nosology  the  arrangement  of  diseases  in  classes,  ge- 
nera, species,  &c.  The  following  is  the  highly  ap- 
proved, though  certainly  not  unimpeachable  arrange- 
ment  of  Dr.  Cullen  ;  which,  as  having  been  generally 
adopted  in  this  country,  shall  be  exclusively  the  ob- 
ject of  our  attention  in  the  present  article.  Next  to 
i',  (he  arrangements  of  Sauvages,  Sagar,  Vogei,  and 
Linnaeus,  certainly^  merit  examination,  but  for  (hese  we 
refer  to  their  works  ;  contenting  ourselves  with  the 
mere  en'.imeration  of  their  classes. 

The  classes  of  Sauvages  are  : — I.  Vitia.  2.  Fcbres. 
3.  Phlcgmasiw.  4.  Spasmi.  5.  Anhclationes.  6.  Debi. 
litates.  7.  Dolores.  8.  Vcsaniw,  9.  Flaxus.  10,  Ca- 
chexia;. 

The  classes  of  Linn^pus  are: — 1.  'Exanthematici.  2. 
Crilici.  3.  Pldogixtici.  4.  Dolorosi,  5.  Mentales.  6. 
Quietales.  7.  Motorii.  8.  Suppressorii.  9.  Evacua- 
torii.     10.  De  formes.    11.  Fitia. 

The  classes  of  Vogel  are  : —  1.  Febres.  2,  Projlu. 
via.  3.  Epischeses.  4.  Dolores.  5.  Spasmi.  6.  Ady. 
namice.  7.  Hi/percestheses.  8.  Cachexia.  9.  Parunoice. 
10.  Vitia.     11.  Deformitates. 

The  classes  of  Sagar  are: — 1.  Vitia.  2.  Plagce.  .3. 
Cachex?cE.  4.  Dolores.  5.  Fluxus.  6.  Supprcssiojies. 
7.  Spasmi.  8.  Anhelationes.  9.  Debilitates.  10.  Exan. 
the  mat  a.  11.  Phlegmasiie.  12.  Febres.  13.  P'esa- 
nicr. 

Dr.' MAcnRTOE,  who  has  also  formed  an  Arrangement 
of  Diseases,  distinguishes  four  Classes,  vis.  1.  Univer- 
sal diseases.  2.  Local.  3.  Sexual.  4.  Infantile.  But 
the  imperfections  chargeable  on  the  arrangements  of 
his  predecessors  are  not  less  conspicuous  in  his. 
Dr.  Cullen's  Arrangement. 

CLASS  I.  Pyrexia;.  A  frequent  pulse  coming  on 
after  an  horror;  considerable  heat;  many  ol  the  func- 
tions injured  ;  the  strength  of  the  limbs  especially  di- 
minished. 
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OuDFR  I.  Febres,  Pyrexia  without  any  primary 
local  aflection,  following  languor,  lassitude,  and  other 
symptoms  ol'  debility. 

Sect.  I.  Intermittcnics.  Fevers  arising  from  the  mi- 
asma of  marshes  ;  with  an  apyrexia,  or,  at  least,  a 
very  evident  remission  ;  but  tlie  disease  returns  con- 
stantly, and,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  horror  or  trem- 
bling.   There  is  only  one  paroxysm  in  a  day. 

Genus  1.  Tcrtiana.  Simihir  paroxysms  at  an  inter- 
val of  about  forty-eight  hours,  coming  on  most  com- 
monly at  mid-clay.    A  tertian  hath  cither: 

I.  An  apyrexia  interposed; 

1.  Varying  the  duration  of  the  paroxysms. 

A.  The  teriian  whose  paroxysms  are  not  extended 
beyond  twelve  hours. 

B.  The  tertian  with  paroxysms  extended  beyond 
twelve  hours. 

2.  Varying  in  the  return  of  the  paroxysms. 

C.  The  tertian  returning  every  day  with  unequal 
paroxysms  alternately,  similar  to  one  another. 

D.  J'he  tertian  returning  every  third  day,  with  two 
paroxysms  on  the  same  day. 

£.  The  tertian  returning  every  day,  with  two  pa- 
roxysms on  every  third  day,  and  only  one  on  the  in- 
termediate ones. 

F.  The  ter'ian  returning  every  day,  with  a  notable 
remission  interposed  between  the  odd  and  the  even 
days,  but  a  less  remarkable  one  between  the  even  and 
the  odd  one. 

3.  V^arying  in  its  symptoms. 

G.  The  tertian  accompanied  with  a  disposition  to 
sleep. 

li.  Accompanied  with  spasms  and  convulsive  mo- 
tions. 

J.  Accompanied  with  an  efflorescence  on  the  skin. 
K.  With  phlegmasia. 

4.  Varying  in  being  complicated  with  other  diseases. 

5.  Varying  as  to  its  origin. 

II.  With  the  interposition  only  of  a  remission  be- 
tween  the  paroxysms. 

Genus  II.  Quartana.  Similar  paroxysms,  with  an 
interval  of  about  seventy-two  hours,  coming  on  in  the 
afternoon. 

I.  With  the  interposition  of  an  apyrexia. 

1.  Varying  in  the  type. 

A.  The  quartan  with  single  paroxysms^  returning 
every  fourth  day,  none  on  the  other  days. 

B.  With  two  paroxysms  every  fourth  day,  and  none 
on  the  other  days. 

C.  With  three  paroxysms  every  fourth  day,  and  none 
on  the  intermediate  days. 

D.  Of  the  four  da)S  having  only  the  third  free  from 
fever,  with  similar  paroxysms  every  fourth  day. 

E.  The  quartan  coming  on  every  day,  with  similar 
paroxysms  every  fourth  day. 

2.  Varying  in  its  symptoms. 

3.  Varying  in  being  complicated  with  other  diseases. 
II.  With  a  remission  only  between  the  paroxj'sms. 
Genus  III.  Quotidiana.    Similar  paroxysms,  with 

an  in:erval  of  about  twenty-four  hours,  coming  on  in 
the  morning. 


I.  With  the  interposition  of  an  apyrexia, 

1.  Varies  in  being  solitary. 

A.  Universal. 

B.  Partial. 

2.  Complicated  with  other  diseases. 
II.  With  a  remission  only  between  the  paroxysms. 
Sect.  11.  Continuce.    Fevers  without  any  inteimi«- 

sion,  and  not  occasioned  by  marsh  miasmata  :  attended 
with  exacerbations  and  remissions,  though  not  very  re- 
markable. 

Genus  IV.  Synocha.  Great  heat;  a  frequent, 
strong,  and  hard  pulse  ;  high-coloured  urine  ;  the  func- 
tions of  the  sensorium  a  little  disturbed. 

Genus  V.  Typhus.  A  contagious  disease  ;  the  heat 
not  greatly  above  the  natural;  the  pulse  small,  weak, 
and  for  the  most  part  frequent;  the  urine  little 
changed  ;  the  functions  of  the  sensorium  very  much 
disturbed,  and  the  strength  greatly  diminished. 
The  species  are, 

I.  Typhus  {peiechialis.)  Typhus  for  the  most  part 
with  petcchise. 

Varying  in  degree.  1.  Mild  Typhus.  2.  Malig- 
nant Typhus. 

II.  Typhus  (icterodes.)  Typhus  with  a  yellowness  of 
the  skin. 

Gtnus  VI.  Synochus.  A  contagious  disease.  A 
fever  composed  ot  a  synocha  and  typhus;  in  the  be- 
ginning a  synocha,  but  towards  the  end  a  typhus. 

Order  II.  Phlegmasiic.  A  synocha  fever,  with  in- 
flau>mation  or  topical  pain,  the  internal  function  of  the 
part  being  at  the  same  time  injured ;  the  blood  co- 
vered with  size. 

Genus  VII.  Phlogosis.    Pyrexia  ;  redness,  heat,  and 
painful  tension,  of  some  external  part. 
The  species  are, 

I.  Phlogosis  (phlegmone)  of  a  vivid  red  colour;  a 
swelling  well  deiined,  for  the  most  part  elevated  to  a 
point,  and  frequently  degenerating  into  an  abscess, 
with  a  beating  or  throbbing  pain. 

The  variations  are,  1.  In  the  form.  2.  In  the  situ, 
ation. 

II.  Phlogosis  (erythema)  of  a  reddish  colour,  va- 
nishing by  pressure;  of  an  unequal  and  creeping  cir. 
cumfercnce,  with  scarce  any  swelling.;  ending  in  the 
scaling  off  of  the  cuticle,  in  phlyctenaj,  or  blisters. 

The  variations  are,  1.  In  the  degree  of  violence. 
2.  In  the  remote  cause.  3.  In  being  complicated 
with  other  diseases. 

The  consequences  of  a  phlogosis  are,  an  imposthume, 
gangrene,  sphacelus. 

Genus  VIII.  Ophthalmia.  A  redness  and  pain  of 
the  eye,  with  an  inability  to  bear  the  light;  for  the 
most  part  with  an  effusion  of  tears. 

The  species  and  varieties  of  the  ophthalmia,  are, 
I.  Idiopathic. 

1.  Ophthalmia  (membranarum)  in  the  tunica  ad- 
nata, and  the  membranes  lying  under  it,  or  the  coats 
of  the  eye. 

A.  Varying  in  the  degree  of  the  exterral  inflamma^- 
tion. 
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B.  In  the  internal  coats  affected. 
2.  Ophthalmia  (tarsi)  of  the  eye-lids,  with  swelling, 
erosion,  and  glutinous  exsudation. 
II.  Symptomatic. 

1.  From  a  disease  of  the  eye  itself. 

2.  From  diseases  of  other  parts,  or  of  the  whole 
body. 

Genus  IX.  Phrenitis.  Violent  pyrexia;  pain  of 
the  head;  redness  of  the  face  and  eyes;  inability  to 
endure  the  light  or  any  noise  ;  watchfulness  ;  a  fierce 
delirium,  or  tv  phomania. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

Genus  X.  Cynunche.  Pyrexia  sometimes  inclining 
to  a  typhus;  diihculty  of  swallowing  and  breathing  \ 
with  a  sensation  of  narrowness  in  the  fauces. 

'J'hc  species  are, 

I.  Cynanche  (tonsillaris)  affecting  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  fauces,  but  especially  the  tonsils, 
with  redness  and  swelling,  accompanied  with  a  sy- 
nocha. 

II.  Cynanche  (" maligna)  affecting  the  tonsils  and 
mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  with  swelling,  redness, 
and  mucous  crusts  of  a  whitish  or  ash-colour,  creep- 
ing, and  covering  ulcers ;  with  a  typhous  fever  and  ex- 
anthemata. 

III.  Cynanche  (tradiealis)  attended  with  difficult 
respiration,  noisy  and  hoarse  inspiration,  loud  cough, 
without  any  apparent  tumor  in  the  fauces,  somewhat 
difhcult  deglutition,  and  a  synocha. 

IV.  Cynanche  .■^/)/;«;7«^a'«J  attended  with  redness 
in  the  bottom  of  the  fauces,  very  difficult  and  pain- 
ful deglutition,  respiration  sufficiently  free,  and  a  sy- 
jiocha. 

V.  Cynanche  (parotidcea)  with  great  swelling  of 
the  parotids  and  maxillary  glands  appearing  on  the  out. 
side  :  the  respiration  and  deglutition  bat  little  injured; 
a  synocha,  for  the  most  part  mild. 

Diseases  of  this  genus  are  symptomatic,  either  from 
external  or  internal  causes. 

Genus  XI.  Pneumonia.  Pyrexia,  with  a  pain  in 
some  part  of  the  thorax,  difficult  respiration,  and 
cough.    The  species  are, 

I.  Peripneumony,  with  a  pulse  not  always  hard,  but 
sometimes  soft;  an  obtuse  pain  of  the  breast;  the 
respiration  always  difficult ;  sometimes  the  patient  can- 
not breathe  unless  in  an  upright  posture;  the  face 
swelled,  and  of  a  livid  colour;  the  cough  for  the  most 
part  moist,  frequently  bloody. 

1.  Simple  idiopathic  peripneumonies. 
Varying  in  degree. 

2.  Idiopathic  peripneumonies  complicated  with  fe- 
ver. 

3.  Symptomatic  peripneumonies. 

II.  Pleurisy,  with  a  hard  pulse;  for  the  most  part 
attended  with  a  pungent  pain  of  one  side,  augmented 
chielly  during  the  time  of  inspiration;  an  uneasiness 
when  lyins  on  the  side  ;  a  most  painful  cough,  dry  in 
the  beginning  of  the  disease,  afterwards  moist,  and  fre- 
quently bloody. 

1.  Simple  idiopathic  pleurisies. 


1.  Pleurisies,  complicated  (1.)  With  fever.  (2.) 
With  catarrh. 

3.  Symptomatic  pleurisies. 

4.  False  pleurisies. 

The  consequences  of  pleurisy  are  a  vomica  or  em- 
pyema. 

Genus  XIII.  Carditis.  Pyrexia ;  pain  about  the 
heart ;  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  cough;  unequal  pulse; 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  fainting. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

Genus  XIV.  Peritonitis.  Pyrexia;  pain  of  the 
belly,  exasperated  by  an  upright  posture,  without  the 
proper  signs  of  other  abdominal  phlegmasiae.  If  the 
diagnostics  of  the  following  diseases  are  given,  they 
may  be  reckoned  as  so  many  species  of  this  genus. 

I.  Peritonitis  Cproj;rza^  situated  in  the  peritoneum, 
properly  so  called,  surrounding  the  inside  of  the  ab- 
domen. 

II.  Peritonitis  (amentalis)  In  the  peritonaeum  ex- 
tended through  the  omentum. 

III.  Peritonitis  (mesenterica)  in  the  peritonaeum 
spread  through  the  mesentery. 

Genus  XV.  Gastritis.  Pyrexia  inclining  to  a  ty- 
phus  ;  anxiety,  pain,  and  heat  of  the  epigastrium,  aug. 
mented  when  any  thing  is  taken  into  the  stomach  ;  an 
inclination  to  romit,  and  an  immediate  rejectioa  of 
every  thing  sw  allowed ;  «m  hiccough. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

1.  From  internal  causes. 

A.  Gastritis  (phlegmonodeea')  attended  with  acute 
pain  and  violent  pyrexia. 

2.  From  external  causes. 

B.  Gastritis  (erysipelatosa)  with  a  less  violent  fever 
and  pain ;  an  erysipelatous  redness  appearing  on  the 
fauces. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

Genus  XVI.  Enteritis.  Pyrexia  of  a  typhous  na- 
ture; pungent  pain  of  the  belly,  stretching  and  twist- 
ing round  the  navel ;  vomiting  ;  the  belly  obstinately 
bound. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

1.  Enteritis  (phlegmonodeea)  with  acute  pain,  vio- 
lent fever,  vomiting,  and  constipation  of  the  belly. 

2.  Enteritis  f erysipelutosu)  with  less  acute  fever  and 
pain,  without  vomiting ;  but  accompanied  with  a  di- 
arrhoea. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

Genus  XVII.  Hepatitis.  Pyrexia;  tension  and 
pain  of  the  right  liypochondrium  ;  sometimes  pungent 
like  that  of  a  pleurisy,  but  more  frequently  obtuse;  a 
pain  reaching  to  the  clavicle  and  top  of  the  right  shoul- 
der :  a  difficulty  of  lying  on  the  left  side  ;  dyspnoea; 
dry  cough,  vomiting,  and  hiccough. 

Genus  XVIII.  Splenitis.  Pyrexia;  tension,  heat, 
and  swelling  of  the  kft  hypochondrium,  the  pain  in- 
creasing by  (pressure;  without  the  signs  of  nephritis. 

Genus  XIX.  Nephritis.  Pyrexia;  pain  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  kidney,  often  following  the  cotirse  of  the 
ureter;  frequent  making  of  water,  either  thin  and  co- 
lourless, or  very  red;  vomiting  ;  stupor  of  the  thigh  ; 
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with  a  retraction  or  pain  of  the  testicle  of  the  same  side. 
The  species  are, 

I.  Idiopathic.  Spontaneous. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

Genus  XX.  Cystitis.  Pyrexia ;  pain  and  swelling 
oi'  the  hypogastrium  ;  frequent  and  painful  making  of 
V  ater,  or  ischuria  ;  and  tenesmus.    The  species  are, 

I.  Those  arising  from  internal  causes. 

II.  Those  from  external  causes. 

Genus  XXI.  Hysteritis.  Pyrexia;  heat,  tension, 
swelling,  and  pain  of  the  hypogastrium;  the  os  uteri 
painful  when  touched  :  vomiting. 

Genus  XXII.  Rheumatismus.  A  disease  arising 
from  an  external  and  frequently  Tcry  evident  cause  ; 
pyrexia:  pain  about  the  joints,  frequently  pursuing 
the  course  of  the  muscles;  infesting  the  knees  and 
other  large  joints  rather  than  those  of  the  feet  or 
hands ;  increased  by  external  heat. 

The  species  are  either  idiopathic  or  symptomatic. 
The  former  varies  in  situation. 

A.  In  the  muscles  of  the  loins. 

B.  In  the  muscles  of  the  coxendix. 

C.  In  the  muscles  of  the  breast. 

Genus  XXIII.  Odontalgia;  a  rheumatism  of  the 
jaws  from  a  caries  of  the  teeth. 

Genus  XXIV.  Podagra.  An  hereditary  disease, 
arising  without  any  evident  external  cause,  but  for  the 
most  part  preceded  by  an  unusual  affection  of  the  sto- 
mach ;  pyrexia ;  pain  of  a  joint  for  the  most  part  of 
the  great  toe  of  the  foot,  at  least  infesting  chielly  the 
wrists  and  ankles;  returning  by  intervals;  and  often 
alternated  with  affections  of  the  stomach  and  other 
internal  parts. 

I.  Podagra  (regularis')  with  a  pretty  violent  in. 
flammation  of  the  joints  remaining  for  some  days,  and 
by  degrees  going  off  with  swelling,  itching,  and  de- 
squamation of  the  affected  part. 

II.  Podagra  {atonica)  with  an  atony  of  the  sto- 
mach,  or  some  other  internal  part ;  and  either  without 
the  usual  inflammation  of  the  joints,  or  only  with  slight 
and  wandering  pains ;  and  frequently  alternated  with 
dyspepsia,  or  other  symptoms  of  atony. 

III.  Podagra  (retrograduj  with  the  inflammation  of 
the  joints  suddenly  receding,  and  an  atony  of  the  sto- 
mach and  other  parts  immediately  following. 

IV.  Yoi}L^.gx^,  {aherruns)  with  the  inflammation  of 
an  internal  part  either  preceding  or  not,  and  suddenly 
receding  ;  with  an  inflammation  of  the  joints. 

Genus  XXV.  Arthropuosis.  Deep,  obtuse,  and 
long. continued  pains  of  the  joints  or  muscular  parts, 
frequently  following  contusions ;  with  either  no  swel- 
ling, or  a  moderate  and  dili'used  one  ;  no  phlogosis  ; 
pyrexia,  at  first  gentle,  afterwards  hectic,  and,  at 
length,  an  impostume. 

OiiDER  III.  Exanthemata.  Contagious  diseases; 
affecting  a  person  only  once  in  their  life  ;  beginning 
with  fever;  after  a  certain  time  appear  phlogoses,  for 
the  most  part  small  and  in  considerable  number,  and 
dispersed  over  the  skin. 

Genus  XXVI.  Erysipelas.  A  synocha  of  two  or 
three  days,  for  the  most  part  attended  with  drowsiness, 
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often  with  a  delirium.  In  some  part  of  the  skin,  most 
frequently  the  face,  appears  a  phlogosis  erythema- 
(G.  Vn.  Sp.  2.)    Tiie  species  are, 

I.  Erysipelas  (venculosum)  with  erythema,  redness 
creeping,  occupying  a  large  space,  and  in  some  parti 
euding  in  large  blisters. 

II.  Erysipelas  f phlycfenodes)  with  an  erythema 
formed  of  a  number  of  papulos,  chietiy  occupying  the 
trunk  of  the  body,  ending  in  phlycten^  or  small  blis- 
ters. 

The  disease  is  also  symptomatic. 

Genus  XXVII.  Pestis.  An  exceedingly  contagious 
typhus,  with  the  highest  debility.  On  an  uncertain 
day  of  the  disease  buboes  and  carbuncles  break  forth. 
It  is  various  in  degree,  but  the  species  are  uncertain. 

Genus  XXVIII.  Variola.  A  contagious  synocha, 
with  vomiting,  and  pain  on  pressing  the  epigastrium. 
Oil  the  third  day  begins,  and  on  the  fifth  is  finished, 
the  eruption  of  inflammatory  pustules,  '.vhich  suppu- 
rate  in  the  space  of  eight  days,  and  at  last  go  oif  in 
crusts ;  frequently  leaving  depressed  cicatrices  or  pock- 
pits  in  the  skin.    The  species  are, 

I.  Variola  (discreta)  with  few,  distinct,  turgid  pus- 
tules, having  circular  bases ;  the  fever  ceasing  immedi- 
ately after  the  eruption. 

II.  Variola  ( covjluem)  with  numerous,  confluent, 
irregularly-shaped  pustules,  flaccid,  and  little  elevated; 
the  fever  remaining  after  the  eruption. 

Genus  XXIX.  Varicella.  Synocha;  papulje  break- 
ing out  after  a  short  fever,  similar  to  those  of  the  small 
pox,  but  hardly  ever  coming  to  suppuration  ;  after  a 
few  days  going  off  in  small  scales,  but  never  leaving 
any  mark. 

Genus  XXX.  Rubeola.  A  contagious  synocha, 
with  sneezing,  epiphora,  and  dry  hoarse  cough.  On 
the  fourth  day,  or  a  little  later,  break  forth  small,  clus- 
tered, and  scarce  elevated  papulae ;  after  three  days 
going  off  in  very  small  branny  scales. 

I.  Rubeola  (vulgaris)  with  very  small  confluent, 
corymbose  papulae,  scarce  rising  above  the  skin. 

Varying. 

1.  In  the  symptoms  being  more  severe,  and  the 
course  of  the  disease  less  regular. 

2.  In  being  accompanied  with  a  quinsey. 

3.  With  a  putrid  diathesis. 

II.  Rubeola  ( variolodes)  with  distinct  papulte, 
raised  above  the  skin. 

Genus  XXXI.  Miliaria.  Synochus  with  anxiety, 
frequent  sighing,  foetid  sweat,  and  points  on  the  skin. 
On  an  uncertain  day  of  the  disease,  break  ont  red. 
small,  distinct  papulas,  spread  over  the  whole  body,  as 
well  as  the  face ;  the  apices  of  which,  after  one  or  two 
days,  become  very  small  white  pustules,  remaining  for 
a  short  time. 

Genus  XXXII.  Scarlatina.  A  contagious  synocha. 
On  the  fourth  day  of  the  disease  the  face  swells  a  lit- 
tle; at  the  same  time  an  universal  redness  occupies  the 
skin  in  large  spots,  at  length  running  together;  after 
three  days  going  off  in  branny  scales ;  frequently  suc- 
ceeded by  an  anasarca.    The  species  are, 

I.  Scarlatina  f simplex)  not  accompanied  with  cy- 
nanclic. 
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II.  Scarlatina  (ci/nanchia)  with  an  ulcerous  cy- 
uancbe. 

Genus  XXXIII.  Urticaria.  An  amphemerina  fe- 
ver. On  the  second  day  of  the  disease,  red  spots  re- 
sembling the  stinging  of  nettles,  almost  vanishing  du- 
ring the  day,  but  returning  in  the  evening  with  fever, 
and  after  a  few  days  going  olf  altogether  in  very  small 
scales. 

Genus  XXXIV.  Pemphigus.  A  confagious  ty- 
phus. On  the  first,  second,  or  third  day  of  the  disease, 
blisters  break  out  in  several  parts  of  the  body,  of  the 
bigness  of  a  bean,  remaining  for  many  days,  and,  at 
last,  pouring  out  a  thin  ichor. 

Genus  XXXV.  Aphtha.  Synochus ;  the  tongue 
somewhat  swelkd,  and  of  a  livid  colour,  as  well  as  the 
fauces;  eschars  first  appearing  in  the  fauces,  but,  at 
length,  occupying  the  whole  internal  part  of' the 
mouth,  of  a  white  colour,  sometimes  distinct,  often 
running  together  ;  quickly  growing  again  when  taken 
off;  and  remaining  for  an  uncertain  time. 

The  species  are,  1.  Idiopathic.   2.  Symptomatic. 

Order  IV.  Haemorrhagise.  Pyrexia,  with  a  profu- 
sion of  blood,  without  any  external  violence  :  the  blood 
drawn  from  a  vein  hath  the  same  appearance  as  in 
phlegmasiaj. 

Genus  XXXVI.  Epistaxis.  Pain  or  weight  of  the 
head,  redness  of  the  face ;  a  profusion  of  blood  from 
the  nose. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

Varying  according  to  the  time  of  life. 

1.  Epistaxis  of  young  people,  with  symptoms  of  an 
arterious  plethora. 

2.  Epistaxis  of  old  people,  with  symptoms  of  a  ve- 
nous plethora. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

1.  From  internal  causes. 

2.  From  external  causes. 

Genus  XXXVII.  Jlaimoptysis.  Redness  of  the 
cheeks  ;  a  sensation  of  uneasiness,  or  pain,  and  some- 
times of  heat  in  the  breast ;  difficulty  of  breathing  ; 
tickling  of  the  fauces ;  either  a  severe  or  less  violent 
cough,  bringing  up  Uorid  and  frequently  frothy  blood. 

The  idiopathic  species  are, 

1.  Haemoptysis  (plctJmka)  without  any  external 
violence,  and  without  being  preceded  by  any  cough,  or 
suppression  of  any  customary  evacuation. 

2.  Haemoptysis  (violentaj  from  external  violence 
applied. 

3.  Haemoptysis  fphthisica )  after  a  long  continued 
rough,  with  a  leanness  and  debility. 

4.  Haemoptysis  (calcidosa)  in  v/hich  some  calculous 
molecules,  for  the  most  part  of  a  calcareous  nature, 
are  thrown  up. 

5.  lismoptys'is  (vicaria J  after  the  sup^pression  of  a 
customary  evacuation. 

Besides  these,  there  are  a  number  of  symptomatic 
species  mentioned  by  different  authors.  The  conse- 
quence of  an  liaemopt^sis  is,  a 

Phthisis.  A  wasting  and  debility  of  the  body,  with 
a  cough,  hectic  fever,  and,  for  the  most  part,  a  puru- 
lent fcxpectoration.    The  species  are. 


I.  An  incipient  phthisis,  without  any  expectoration 
of  pus. 

II.  A  confirmed  phthisis,  with  an  expectoration  of 
pus. 

Both  species  vary.  1.  As  to  their  remote  cause.  2. 
As  to  the  origin  of  the  purulent  rsatter. 

Genus  XXXVIII.  Hasmorrhois.  Weight  and  pain 
of  the  head;  vertigo;  pain  of  the  loins;  pain  of  the 
anus ;  livid  painful  tubercles,  from  which,  for  the  most 
part,  blood  flows  out;  which  sometimes  also  drops  out 
of  the  anus,  without  any  apparent  tumor.  The  spe- 
cies are, 

1.  Paemorrhois  (externa)  from  marisccc. 
Varying. 

A.  Bloody. 

B.  Mucous. 

2.  Ilcemorrhois  (procidens)  external  from  a  proci- 
.  dentia  ani. 

3.  IlEemorrhois  (fiuens)  internal,  without  any  swel- 
ling, or  procidentia  ani. 

4.  Haemorrhois  f  ccecu )  with  pain  and  swelling  of  the 
anus,  without  any  profusion  of  blood. 

Genus  XXXIX.  Menorrhagia.  Pains  of  the  back, 
belly,  and  loins,  like  those  of  child-birth  ;  an  unusu- 
ally copious  flux  of  the  menses  or  blood  from  the  va- 
gina.   The  species  are, 

1.  Menorrhagia  (rubra)  bloody  in  women  neither 
with  child  nor  in  child-birth. 

2.  Menorrhagia  (^abortus)  bloody  in  women  with 
child. 

3.  INIenorrhagia  (lochiaih)  bloody  in  women  after 
delivery. 

4.  Menorrhagia  (vitiorum)  bloody  from  some  local 
disease. 

5.  Menorrhagia  {alba),  serous,  without  any  local 
disease,  in  women  not  with  child. 

6.  Menorrhagia  (Nabothi)  serous  in  women  with 
child. 

Order  V.  Profluvia.  Pyrexia,  with  an  increased 
secretion,  naturally  not  bloody. 

Genus  XL.  Catarrhus.  Pyrexia  frequently  conta- 
gious ;  an  increased  excretion  of  mucus,  at  least  efforts 
to  excrete  it. 

The  species  are  for  the  most  part  symptomatic, 

1.  From  cold. 

2.  From  contagion. 

Genus  XLI.  Dysenteria.  Contagious  pyrexia;  fre- 
quent mucous  or  bloody  stools,  while  the  alvine  faeces 
are,  for  the  most  part,  retained  ;  gripes  ;  tenesmus. 

Varying : 

1.  Accompanied  with  worms. 

2.  With  the  excretion  of  small  fleshy  or  sebaceous 
bodies. 

3.  With  an  intermittent  fever. 

4.  Without  blood. 

5.  With  miliary  fever. 

CLASS  II.  Neuroses.  An  injury  of  the  sense 
and  motion,  without  an  idiopathic  pyrexia  or  any  local 
affection. 
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Order  I.  Comata.  A  diminution  of  folimtary  mo- 
tion, with  sleep,  or  a  depriTatiou  olP  the  senses. 

Genus  XLII.  Apoplexia.  Almost  all  voluntary 
motion  diminished,  ivith  sleep  more  or  less  profound  ; 
the  motion  of  the  heart  and  arteries  remaining. 

The  idiopathic  species  are, 

1.  Apoplexia  (.mnguinea)  with  symptoms  of  unl- 
Tersal  plethora,  especially  of  the  head. 

2.  Apoplexia  (serosa)  with  a  leucophlegmatia  over 
the  whole  body,  especially  in  old  people. 

3.  Apoplexia  (hj/drocephalica)  coming  on  by  de- 
grees ;  affecting  infants,  or  those  below  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, first  with  lassitude,  a  slight  fever,  and  pain  of  the 
head;  then  with  slowness  of  the  pulse,  dilatation  of 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  drowsiness. 

4.  Apoplexia  {atrabiliuria)  taking  place  in  those  of 
a  melancholic  constitution. 

5.  Apoplexia  {traumatica)  from  some  external  in- 
jury mechanically  applied  to  the  head. 

6.  Apoplexia  ( venenata)  from  powerful  sedatives 
taken  internally,  or  applied  externally. 

-  7.  Apoplexia  (rnentalis)  from  a  passion  of  the 
mind. 

8.  Apoplexia  (cataleptica)^  the  muscles  remaining 
contractile,  by  external  motion  of  the  limbs. 

9.  Apoplexia  {suffocata)  from  some  external  suffo- 
cating power. 

The  apoplexia  is  frequently  symptomatic, 
1.  Of  an  intermitting  fever.     2.  Continued  fcvor. 
3.  Phlegmasia.    4.  Exanthema.    5.  Hysteria.    6.  Epi- 
lepsy.    7.  Podagra.     8.  Worms.    9.  Ischura.  10. 
Scurvy. 

Genus  XLIII.  Paralysis.    Only  some  of  the  volun- 
tary motions  diminished,  frequently  with  sleep. 
The  idiopathic  species  are, 

1.  Paralysis  {partialis)  of  some  particular  muscles 
cnly. 

2.  Paralysis  {hcmiplegica)  of  one  side  of  the  body. 
Varying  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  body. 

a.  Hemiplegia  in  a  plethoric  habit. 

b.  In  a  leucophlegmatic  habit. 

3.  Paral)  sis  (paruplegica)  of  one  half  of  the  body 
taken  transversely. 

4.  Paralysis  (venenata)  from  sedative  powers  ap- 
plied either  internally  or  externally. 

A  symptom  either  of  an  Asthenia  or  Palsy  is. 
Tremor  ;  an  alternate  motion  of  a  limb  by  frequent 

strokes  and  intervals. 

The  species  are,    1.  Asthenic.    2.  Paralytic.  3. 

Convulsive. 

Order  IT.  Adynamiae.  A  diminution  of  the  invo- 
luntary  motions,  whether  vital  or  natural. 

Genus  XLiV.  Syncope;  a  diminution,  or  even  a 
total  stoppage  of  the  motion  of  the  heart  for  a  while. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

1.  Syncope  (carcUaca)  returning  frequently  without 
any  manifest  cause,  with  violent  palpitations  of  the 
heart  during  the  intervals. — From  a  fault  of  the  heart 
or  neighbouring  vessels. 

2,  Syncope  (otcasionalis)  arising  from  some  evident 
cause. — From  an  affection  of  the  whole  system. 


II.  Symptomatic  ;  or  symptoms  of  diseases  either 
of  the  whole  system,  or  of  other  parts  besides  tJie 
heart. 

Genus  XLV.  Dyspepsia.  Anorexia,  nausea,  vo- 
miting, inflation,  belching,  rumination,  cai'dlalgia,  gas- 
trodynia,  more  or  fewer  of  those  symptoms  at  legist 
concurring ;  for  the  most  part  with  a  constipation  of 
the  belly,  and  without  any  other  disease  either  of  the 
stomach  Itself  or  of  other  parts. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

1.  From  a  disease  of  the  stomach  itself. 

2.  From  a  disease  of  other  parts,  or  of  the  wholft 
body. 

Genus  XLVI.  Hypochondriasis.  Dyspepsia,  with 
languor,  sadness,  and  fear,  without  any  adequate 
causes,  in  a  melancholy  temperament. 

Genus  XL VII.  Chlorosis.  Dyspepsia,  or  a  desire 
of  something  not  used  as  food ;  a  pale  or  discoloured 
complexion  ;  the  veins  not  well  filled  ;  a  soft  tumor  of 
the  whole  body;  asthenia;  palpitation;  suppression 
of  the  menses. 

Order  III.  Spasmi.  Irregular  motions  of  the  mus- 
cles or  muscular  fibres. 

St;ct.  1.    In  the  animal  functions. 

Genus  XLVIII.  Tetanus.  A  spastic  rigidity  of  al- 
most the  whole  body. 

Varying  according  to  the  remote  cause,  as  it  arises 
either  from  something  internal,  from  cokl,  or  from  a 
wound.  It  varies  likewise  from  whatever  cause  it  may 
arise,  according  to  the  part  of  the  body  affected, 

(tcuus  XL IX.  Trismus.  A  spastic  rigidity  of  the 
lower  jaw. — The  species  arc, 

1.  Trismus  (nascentium)  seizing  infants  under  two 
months  old. 

2.  Trismus  (traumaticus)  seizing  people  of  all  ages, 
either  from  a  wound  or  cold. 

Genus  L.  Convulslo.    An  irregular  clonic  contrac« 
tion  of  the  muscles,  without  sleep. 
I.  Idiopathic. 
If.  Symptomatic. 

Genus  LI.  Chorea,  attacking  those  who  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  pubertj-,  most  commonly  within  the  tenth 
or  fourteenth  year,  with  convulsive  motions,  for  the 
most  part  of  one  side,  in  attempting  the  voluntary  mo- 
tion of  the  hands  and  arms,  resembling  the  gesticula- 
tions of  mountebanks  ;  in  walking,  rather  dragging  one 
of  their  feet  after  them  than  lifting  it. 

Genus  LII.  Raphania.  A  spastic  contraction  of 
the  joints,  with  a  convulsive  agitation,  and  most  vio- 
lent periodical  pain. 

Genus  LIII.  Epilepsia.  A  convulsion  of  the  mus- 
cles, with  sleep. 

'J'he  idiopathic  species  are, 

1.  Epilepsia  (eerebralis)  suddenly  attacking  with- 
out any  manifest  cause,  without  any  sense  of  uneasiness 
preceding,  excepting,  perhaps,  a  slight  vertigo  or  sco- 
tomia. 

2.  Epilepsia  (sympalhica)  without  any  manifest 
cause,  but  preceded  by  the  sensation  of  a  kind  of  air 
ri:^ing  from  a  certain  part  of  the  body  towards  the  head. 
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S.  Epilepsia  (cccasionalis)  arising  from  a  manifest 
irritation,  and  ceasing  on  the  removal  of  that  irri- 
tation. 

Varying  according  to  the  difference  of  the  irritating 
jnat<er.    And  thus  it  may  arise, 

From  injuries  of  the  head  ;  pain  ;  worms  ;  poison ; 
from  the  repulsion  of  the  itch;  or  an  effusion  of  any 
other  acrid  humour;  from  crudities  in  the  stomach; 
from  passions  of  the  mind  ;  from  an  immoderate  he- 
morrhagy  ;  or  from  debility. 

Sect.  II.  In  the  vital  functions. 

In  the  action  of  the  heart. 

Genus  Liy.  Palpitatio.  A  violent  and  irregular 
motion  of  the  heart. 

In  the  action  of  the  lungs. 

Genus  LV.  Asthma.  A  difficulty  of  breathing  re- 
turning by  intervals,  with  a  sense  at  straitness  in  the 
breast,  and  a  noisy  respiration  with  hissing.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  paroxysm  there  is  either  no  cough  at 
all,  or  coughing  is  difficult;  but  towards  the  end  the 
cough  becomes  free,  frequently  with  a  copious  spitting 
of  mucus.    The  idiopathic  species  are, 

1.  Asthma  (ipontaiieum)  without  any  manifest  cause 
or  other  concomitant  disease. 

2.  Asthma  {exanthematicum)  from  the  repulsion  of 
the  itch  or  other  acrid  effusion. 

3.  Asthma  (plethoricum)  from  the  suppression  of 
some  customary  sanguineous  evacuation,  or  from  a 
spontaneous  plethora. 

Genus  LVI.  Dyspnoea.  A  continual  difficulty  of 
breathing,  without  any  sense  of  straitness,  but  rather 
of  fulness  and  infarction  in  the  breast;  a  frequent 
cough  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease. 

The  idiopathic  species  are, 

1.  Dyspnoea  (catarrhalis)  with  a  frequent  cough, 
bringing  up  plenty  of  viscid  mucus. 

2.  Dyspnoea  (sicca)  Avith  a  cough,  for  the  most  part 
dry. 

3.  Dyspnoea  (aerea)  increased  by  the  least  change 
of  weather. 

4.  Dyspnoea  (terrea)  bringing  up  with  the  cough  an 
earthy  calculous  matter. 

5.  Dyspnoea  (aquosa)  with  scanty  urine  and  oedema- 
tous  feet;  without  any  fluctuaticu  in  the  breast,  or 
other  signs  of  an  hydrofhorax. 

6.  Dyspna'a  {pinguedinosa)  in  very  fat  people. 

7.  Dyspna'a  {thoracica)  from  an  injury  done  to  the 
parts  surrounding  the  thorax,  or  from  some  bad  con- 
formation  of  them. 

8.  Dyspnoea  {extrinsecu)  from  evident  external 
causes. 

The  symptomatic  species  of  dyspnoea  are,  symptoms 

1.  Of  diseases  of  the  heart  or  large  vessels. 

2.  Of  a  swelling  in  the  abdomen. 

3.  Of  various  diseases. 

Genus  LVII.  Pertussis.  A  contagious  disease; 
convulsive  strangulating  cough  reiterated  with  noisy 
inspiration  ;  frequent  vomiting. 

Sect.  III.    In  the  natural  functions. 

Genus  LVIII.  Pyrosis.  A  burning  pain  in  the  epi- 
gastrium, with  plenty  of  aqueous  humour,  for  the  most 
part  insipid,  but  sometimes  acrid,  belched  up. 


Genus  LIX.  Colica.  Fain  of  the  belly,  especi- 
ally twisting  round  the  navel ;  vomiting  ;  a  consti- 
pation. 

The  idiopathic  species  are, 

1.  Colica  (spasmodica)  with  retraction  of  the  navel, 
and  spasms  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

Varying,  by  reason  of  some  symptoms  superadded. 
Hence, 

a,  Colica,  with  vomiting  of  excrements,  or  of  mat- 
ters injected  by  the  anus. 

b,  Colica,  with  inflammation  supervening. 

2.  Colica  (pictonum)  preceded  by  a  sense  of  weight 
or  uneasiness  in  the  belly,  especially  about  the  navel; 
then  comes  on  the  colic  pain,  at  first  slight  and  inter- 
rupted, chiefly  augmented  after  meals ;  at  length  more 
severe  and  almost  continual,  with  pains  of  the  arms 
and  back,  at  last  ending  in  a  palsy. 

Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  remote 
cause;  and  hence, 

a.  From  metallic  poison. 

b.  From  acids  taken  inwardly. 

c.  From  cold. 

d.  From  a  contusion  of  the  back. 

3.  Colica  (stercorea)  in  people  subject  to  costive- 
ness. 

4.  Colica  (accidentals')  from  acrid  matter  taken  in- 
wardly. 

5.  Colica  (meconialis)  In  new-born  children,  from  a 
retention  of  the  meconium. 

6.  Colica  (callosa)  with  a  sensation  of  stricture  in 
some  part  of  the  intestines,  and  frequently  of  a  collec- 
tion  of  flatus,  with  some  pain  before  the  constricted 
part  ;  which  flatus,  also  passing  through  the  part 
where  the  stricture  is  felt,  gradually  vanishes ;  the  belly 
slow,  and  at  last  passing  only  a  few  liquid  fa;ces. 

7.  Colica  (calculosa)  with  a  fixed  hardness  in  some 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  calculi  sometimes  passing  by 
the  anus. 

Genus  LX.  Cholera.  A  vomiting  of  bilious  matter, 
and  likewise  a  frequent  excretion  of  the  same  by  stool ; 
anxiety ;  gripes ;  spasms  in  the  calves  of  the  legs. 

I.  Idiopathic. 

1.  Cholera  (spontanea)  arising  in  a  warm  season, 
without  any  manifest  cause. 

2.  Cholera  (accidentalis)  from  acrid  matters  taken 
inwardly. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

Genus  LXI.  Diarrhoea.    Frequent  stools ;  the  dis- 
ease not  infectious;  no  primary  pyrexia, 
I.  Idiopathic. 

1.  Diarrhoea  (crapulosa)  in  which  the  excrements 
are  voided  in  greater  quantity  than  naturally. 

2.  Diarrhoea  (biliosa)  in  which  yellow  faeces  are 
voided  in  great  quantity. 

3.  Diarrhoea  (tnucosa)  in  which,  either  from  acrid 
substances  taken  inwardly,  or  from  cold,  especially 
applied  to  the  feet,  a  great  quantity  of  mucus  is 
voided. 

4.  Diarrhoea  (cteliaca)  in  which  a  milky  humour,  of 
the  nature  of  chyle,  is  passed. 

5.  Diarrhoea  (lienteria)  in  which  the  aliments  are 
discharged,  with  little  alteration  soon  after  eating. 
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6.  Diarrhoea  {kepatirrhad)  in  which  a  bloody  se- 
rous ma^te.  :s  d  scharged  without  pain. 
II.  Symptomatic. 

Genus  LXll.  Diabetes.  A  chronical  prorusion  of 
urine,  for  the  most  part  preternatural,  and  in  imnio- 
dcraU-  quail tity. 

I.  Idiopatliic. 

1.  Diabetes  (mellitus)  with  urine,  of  the  smell,  co- 
lour,  and  taste  of  honey. 

2.  Diabetes  {insipidus)  with  limpid,  but  not  sweet 
urine. 

II.  Symptomatic. 

Genus  LXIII.  Hysteria.  Rumbling  of  the  bowels  ; 
a  sensation  as  of  a  globe  turning  itself  in  the  belly,  as- 
cending to  the  stomach  and  fauces,  and  there  threaten- 
ing suliocation  ;  sleep;  convulsions;  a  great  quantity 
of  limpid  urine;  the  mind  involuntarily  fickle  and  mu- 
table. 

Tiie  following  are,  by  Sauvagcs,  reckoned  distinct 
idiopathic  species ;  but,  by  Dr.  Culleu,  only  varieties 
of  the  same  species. 

A,  From  a  retention  of  the  menses. 

B,  From  a  menorrhagia  cruenta* 

C,  From  a  menorrhagia  serosa,  or  fluor  albus. 

D,  From  an  obstruction  of  the  viscera. 

E,  From  a  fault  of  the  stomach. 

F,  From  too  great  salacity. 

Genus  LXIV.  Hydrophobia.  A  dislike  and  horror 
at  any  kind  of  driok,  as  occasioning  a  convulsion  of 
the  pharynx  ;  induced,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  bite 
of  a  mad  animal.    The  species  are, 

I.  Hydrophobia  {rabiosa)  with  a  desire  of  biting 
the  by-standers,  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  ani- 
mal. 

II.  Hydrophobia  {simplex')  without  madness,  or  any 
desire  of  biting. 

Order  IV.  Vesaniae.  Disorders  of  the  judgment, 
without  any  pyrexia  or  coma. 

Genus  LXV.  Amentia;  an  imbecility  of  judgment, 
by  which  people  either  do  not  perceive,  or  do  not  re- 
member, the  relations  Of  things.    The  species  are, 

I.  Amentia  (^congenita)  continuing  from  a  person's 
birth. 

II.  Amentia  {senilis)  from  the  diminution  of  the 
perceptions  and  memory,  through  extreme  old  age. 

III.  Amentia  {acquisita)  occurring  in  people  for- 
merly  of  a  sound  mind,  from  evident  external  causes. 

Genus  LXVI.  Melancholia;  a  partial  madness, 
without  dyspepsia. 

Varying  according  to  the  different  subjects  fconcern- 
ing  which  the  person  raves  ;  and  thns  it  is, 

1.  With  an  imagination  in  the  patient  concerning 
his  body  being  in  a  dangerous  condirion,  from  slight 
causes  ;  or  that  his  affairs  are  in  a  desperate  state. 

2.  With  an  imagination  concerning  a  prosperous 
state  of  aOairs. 

3.  With  violent  love,  without  satyriasis  or  nympho- 
mania. 

4.  With  a  superstitio'^is  fear  of  a  future  state. 

5.  With  an  aversion  from  motionj  and  ail  the  offices 
of  life. 
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6.  With  restlessness,  and  an  impatience  of  any  situ- 
ation whatever. 

7.  With  a  weariness  of  life. 

8.  With  a  deception  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
patient's  species. 

Dr.  Cullen  thinks  that  there  is  no  such  disease  as 
that  called  d(S  mono  mania ;  and  that  the  diseases  men- 
tioned by  Sauvages  under  that  title,  are  either, 

1.  Species  of  melancholy  or  mania  ;  or 

2.  Of  some  disease  by  the  spectators  falsely  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  an  evil  spirit ;  or 

3.  Of  a  disease  entirely  feigned  ;  or 

4.  Of  a  disease  partly  true  and  partly  feigned. 
Genus  LXVII.    Mania  ;  universal  madness. 

1.  Mania  {mentalis)  arising  entirely  from  passions  of 
the  mind. 

2.  Mania  {corporea)  from  an  evident  disease  of  the 
body. 

Varying  according  to  the  different  disease  of  the 
body. 

3.  Mania  {obscura)  without  any  passion  of  mind  or 
evident  disease  of  the  body  preceding. 

The  symptomatic  species  of  mania  are, 

1.  Paraphrosyne  from  poisons. 

2.  Paraphrosyne  from  passion. 

3.  Paraphrosyne  febrilis. 

Genus  LXVIII.  Oneirodynia.  A  violent  and  trou- 
blesome  imagination  in  time  of  sleep. 

1.  Oneirodynia  exciting  to  walking  and  va- 
rious  motions. 

2.  Oneirodynia  {gravans)  from  a  sense  of  some 
Aveight  incumbent,  and  pressing  on  the  breast  espe- 
cially. 

CLASS  III.  Caciiexi.?:;  a  depraved  habit  of  the 
whole  or  greatest  part  of  the  body,  without  primary 
pyrexia  or  neurosis. 

Order  I.  Marcores.  A  wasting  of  the  whole  body. 
Genus  LXIX.  Tabes.    Leanness,  asthenia,  hectic 
pyrexia.    The  species  are, 

1.  Tabes  {piirulenta)  from  an  external  or  internal 
ulcer,  or  from  a  vomica. 

Varying  in  its  situation  :  hence, 

2.  Tabes  {scrophulosa)  in  scrophulous  constitutions. 

3.  Tabes  {venenata)  from  poison  taken  inwardly. 
Genus  LXX.  Atrophia.    Leanness  and  asthenia, 

without  hectic  pyrexia.    The  species  are, 

\.  Atrophia  {inunitorum)  from  too  great  evacuation. 

2.  Atrophia  {famelicorum)  from  a  deficiency  of  nou- 
rishment. 

3.  Atrophia  {cacochymica)  from  corrupted  nourish- 
ment. 

4.  Atrophia  (debilium)  from  the  function  of  nutri- 
tion being  depraved,  without  any  extraordinary  evacu- 
ation  or  cacochymia  having  preceded. 

Order  II.  Intumescentiae.    An  external  tumor  of 
the  whole  or  greatest  part  of  the  body. 
Sect.  I.  Adiposes. 

Genus  LXXl,  Folysarcia;  a  troublesome  swelling 
of  the  body  from  fat. 
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!>cci.  IT.  Flaluoscc. 

(•onus  LXXH.  riieumalosis.  A  tense  elastic  swel- 
ling of  the  body,  crackling  under  the  hand.  The  spe- 
cies arc, 

1.  Pneumatosis  (^spontanea)  without  any  manifest 
cause. 

2.  Pneumatosis  {traumatica)  from  a  wound  in  the 
breast. 

3.  Pneumatosis  {venenata)  from  poison  injected  or 
applied. 

4.  Pneumatosis  {hysterica)  with  hysteria. 

Genus  LXXIII.  Tjmpanites.  A  tense,  elastic,  so- 
norous swcllir.g  of  the  abdomen  ;  costiveness  ;  a  decay 
of  the  other  parts.    The  species  arc, 

1.  Tympanites  {intestinalis)  with  a  tumor  of  the 
abdomen  frequently  unequal,  and  with  a  frequent  eva- 
cuation of  air  relieving  the  tension  and  pain. 

2.  Tympanites  {abdominalis)  with  a  more  evident 
noise,  a  more  equable  tumor,  and  a  less  frequent  emis- 
sion of  flatus,  which  also  gives  less  relief. 

Genus  LXXIV.  Physometra.  A  slight  elastic 
swelling  in  the  epigastrium,  having  the  figure  and  situ- 
ation of  the  uterus. 

Sect.  III.  AqiioscB  or  Hydropes. 

Genus  LXXV.  Anasarca.  A  soft,  inelastic  swel- 
ling of  the  whole  body,  or  some  part  of  it.  The  spe- 
cies are, 

1.  Anasarca  {serosa)  from  a  retention  of  serum  on 
account  of  the  suppression  of  the  usual  evacuations,  or 
from  an  increase  of  the  serum  on  account  of  too  great 
a  quantity  of  water  taken  inwardly. 

2.  Anasarca  {oppilata)  from  a  compression  of  the 
veins. 

3.  Anasarca  [exantliematica)  arising  after  exanthe- 
mata, especially  after  the  erysipelas. 

4.  Anasarca  {ancemia)  from  the  thinness  of  the  blood 
produced  hy  hemorrhagy. 

5.  Anasarca  {dehiliurn)  in  weak  people  after  long 
diseases,  or  from  otlier  causes. 

Genus  LXXVI.  Hydrocephalus.  A  soft  inelastic 
swelling  of  the  head,  with  the  sutures  of  the  cranium 
opened. 

Genus  LXXVII.  Ilydrorachitis.  A  soft,  slender 
tumor  above  the  vertebrse  of  the  loins;  the  vertebra; 
gaping  from  each  other. 

Genus  LXXVllI.  Hydrothorax.  Dyspncca  ;  pale- 
ness of  the  face;  trdematous  swelling  of  the  feet; 
scanty  urine;  lying  down  diiliciilt;  a  sudden  and  spon- 
taneous waking  out  of  sleep,  with  palpitation;  water 
fluctuating  in  the  breast. 

Genus  LXXIX.  Ascitee.  A  tense,  scarce  elastic, 
but  fluctuating  swelling  of  :the  abdomen.  The  species 
are, 

1.  Ascites  {abdominalis)  with  an  equal  swelling  . of 
the  whole  abdomen,  and  with  a  fiuctuation  sufficiently 
evident. 

Varying  according  to  the  cause. 

A,  From  an  obstruction  of  the  viscera. 

}?,  From  debility. 

C,  From  a  thinness  of  the  blood. 

2.  Ascites  [saccafus)  with  a  swelling  of  the  abdomen, 
in  the  beginning,  at  least,  partial,  and  with  a  less  evi- 
dent fluctuation. 


Genus  LXXX.  Hydrometra.  A  swelling  of  the 
liypogastrium  in  women,  gradn;iily  increasing,  keep, 
ing  the  shape  of  the  uterus.  )  ielding  to  pressure,  and 
fluctuating  ;  without  ischuria  or  pregnancy. 

Genus  LXXXI.  Hydrocele.  A  swelling  of  the 
scrotum,  not  painful ;  increasing  by  degrees,  solt,  flue, 
tuating,  and  pellucid. 

Sect.  IV.  Sol/da>. 

Genus  LXXX  LI.  Physconia,  A  swelling  chiefly 
occupying  a  certain  part  of  the  abdomen,  gradually 
increasing,  and  neither  sonorous  nor  fluctuating.  The 
species  are, 

Physconia  bepatica. 

Physconia  splenica. 

Ph  ysconia  renalis. 

Ph  ysconia  uterina, 

Physconia  ab  ovario. 

Physconia  mesenterica. 

Physconia  intestinalis. 

Physconia  omentalis. 

Physconia  polysplachna. 

Physconia  visceralis. 

Physconia  externa  lupialis. 

Pliysconia  externa  scirrhodea. 

Physconia  externa  hydatidosa. 

Physconia  ab  adipe  subcutaneo. 

Physconia  ab  excrescentia. 

Genus  LXXXIII.  Rachitis.  A  large  head,  swel- 
ling most  in  the  fore  part,  the  ribs  depressed  ;  abdomen 
swelled,  with  a  decay  of  the  other  parts. 

Varying, 

1.  Simple,  without  any  other  disease. 

2.  Joined  with  other  diseases. 

Order  III.  Impetigines.  Cachexies  chiefly  deform- 
ing the  skin  and  external  parts  of  the  body. 

Genus  LXXXIV.  Scrophula.  Swellings  of  the 
conglobate  glands,  especially  in  the  neck  ;  swelling  of 
the  upper  lip  and  support  of  the  nose  ;  the  face  florid, 
skin  thin,  abdomen  swelled.    The  species  are, 

1.  Scrophula  {vulgaris)  simple,  external,  and  per- 
manent. 

2.  Scrophula  [mesenterica)  simple,  internal,  with 
paleness  of  the  face,  want  of  appetite,  swelling  of  the 
abdomen,  and  unusual  fetor  of  the  excrements. 

3.  Scrophula  [fugax)  most  simple,  appearing  only 
about  the  neck  ;  for  the  most  part  proceeding  from 
the  resorption  of  the  matter  of  ulcers  in  the  head. 

4.  Scrophula  {Americana)  joined  with  the  yaws. 
Genus  LXXXV.  Syphilis.    A  contagious  disease, 

after  impure  venery,  and  a  disorder  of  the  genitals ; 
ulcers  of  the  tonsils ;  of  the  skin,  especially  about  the 
niar^nn  of  the  hair;  corymbose  papulae,  ending  in 
crusts  and  crusty  ulcers;  pains  of  the  bones;  ex- 
ostoses. 

Genus  LXXXVI.  Scorbutus.  In  cold  countries, 
attacking  alter  putrescent  diet,  especially  such  as  is 
salt  and  of  the  animal  kind,  where  no  supply  of  fresh 
vegetables  is  to  be  had ;  asthenia ;  stomacace ;  spots 
of  different  colours  on  the  skin,  for  the  most  jjart 
livid,  and  appearing  chielly  among  the  roots  of  the 
hair. 
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Varying  in  degree, 
fl,  Scorbutus  incipiens, 
b,  Scorbutus  crescens. 
tj  Scorbutus  inveteratus. 

Varying  also  in  symptoms, 

d,  Scorbutus  lividus. 

e,  Scorbutus  pett  chialis, 

f,  Scorbutus  pallidus. 

g,  Scorbutus  ruber. 
Scorbutus  calidus. 

Genus  LXXXVII.  Elephantiasis.  A  contagious 
disease;  thick,  wrinkled,  rough,  unctuous  skin,  desti- 
tute of  hairs,  anesthesia  in  the  extremities,  the  face  de- 
formed M  itii  pimples,  the  voice  hoarse  and  nasal. 

Genus  LXXXVllI.  Lepra.  The  skin  rough,  Avith 
white,  branny,  and  chopped  eschars,  sometimes  moist 
beneath,  with  itching. 

Genus  LXXXiX.  Framboesia.  Swellings  resem- 
bling fungi,  oi  the  fruit  of  the  mulberry  or  raspberry, 
groAving  on  various  parts  of  the  skin. 

Genus  XC.  Trichoma.  A  contagious  disease ;  the 
hairs  thicker  than  usual,  and  twisted  into  inextricable 
knots  and  cords. 

Genus  XCI.  Icterus.  Yellowness  of  the  skin  and 
eyes;  white  faeces;  urine  of  a  dark  red,  tinging  what 
is  put  into  it  of  a  clay-colour. 

The  idiopathic  species  are, 

1.  Icterus  {calaciosus')  with  acute  pain  in  the  epi- 
gastric region,  increasing  after  meals;  biliary  concre- 
tions voided  by  stool. 

2.  Icterus  [spasmodicus^  Avithout  pain,  after  spas- 
modic diseases  and  passions  of  the  mind. 

3.  Icterus  (Jiepaticus)  without  pain,  after  diseases  of 
the  liver. 

4.  Icterus  {gravidarum)  arising  during  the  time  of 
pregnancy,  and  going  off  after  delivery. 

5.  Icterus  {injanium)  coming  on  in  infants  a  few 
days  after  birth. 

CLASS  IV.  Locales.  An  affection  of  some  part, 
but  not  of  the  whole  body. 

Order  I  ,  Dysaesfhesia?.  The  senses  depraved  or  de- 
stroyed, from  a  disease  of  the  external  organs- 
Genus  XCII.  Caiigo.  The  sight  impaired  or  to- 
tally destroyed,  on  account  of  some  opaque  substance 
interposed  between  the  objects  and  the  retina,  inhe- 
rent in  the  eye  itself,  or  the  eye-lids.    The  species  are, 

1.  Caiigo  (lentii)  occasioned  by  an  opaque  spot  be- 
hind the  pupil. 

2.  Caiigo  {cornew)  from  an  opacity  of  the  cornea. 

3.  Caiigo  [pupilla)  from  an  obstruction  of  the  pu- 
pil. 

Varying  according  to  the  different  causes  from  which 
it  proceeds. 

4.  Caiigo  [humorum)  from  a  disease  or  defect  of  the 
aqueous  humour. 

Varying  according  to  the  different  state  of  the  hu- 
mour. 

5.  Caiigo  {palpebrarum^  from  a  disease  inherent  in 
the  eye-lids. 

Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  in  the 
eye-lids. 


Genus  XCIII,  Amaurosis.  The  sight  diminished, 
or  totally  abolished,  without  any  evident  disease  of  the 
eye;  the  pupil  for  the  most  part  remaining  dilated  and 
immoveable.    The  species  are, 

1.  Amaurosis  (^compressionis)  after  the  causes,  and 
attended  with  the  symptoms  of  congestion  in  the 
brain. 

Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  remote  cause. 

2.  Amaurosis  {atonica')  after  the  causes,  aiid  ac- 
companied with  symptoms,  of  debility. 

3.  Amauro'-is  [spasmodica)  alter  the  causes  and  with 
the  signs  of  spasm. 

4.  Amaurosis  [venenata)  from  poison  taken  into  the 
body,  or  applied  outwardly  to  it. 

Genus  XCIV.  Uysopia.  A  depravation  of  the 
sight,  so  that  objects  cannot  be  distinctly  perceived, 
except  at  a  certain  distance,  and  in  a  certain  situation. 
The  species  are, 

1.  Dysopia  [ienebrarum)  in  which  objects  arc  not 
seen  unless  they  be  placed  in  a  strong  light. 

2.  Dysopia  [luminis')  in  which  objects  are  not  dis- 
tinctly seen  unless  by  a  weak  light. 

3.  Dysopia  [dissitorum')  in  which  distant  objects  are 
not  perceived. 

4.  Dysopia  [proximoi'um)  in  which  the  nearest  ob- 
jects are  not  perceived. 

5.  Dysopia  [lateralis')  in  which  objects  are  not  per- 
ceived unless  placed  in  an  oblique  posture. 

Genus  XCV.  Pseudoblcpsis.  When  the  sight  is 
diseased  in  such  a  manner  that  the  person  imagines  he 
sees  things  which  really  do  not  exist ;  or  sees  things 
which  do  exist  after  some  other  manner  than  they 
really  are.    The  species  are, 

1.  Pseudoblepsis  [imaginaria')  in  which  the  person 
imagines  he  sees  things  which  really  do  not  exist. 

Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  imagi« 
nation. 

2.  Pseudoblepsis  (mHta7is)  in  which  objects,  really 
existing,  appear  somehow  changed. 

Varying  according  to  the  change  perceived  in  tlie 
objects,  and  according  to  the  remote  cause. 

Genus  XCVI.  Dyseccea.  A  diminution  or  total 
abolition  of  (he  sense  of  hearing.    The  species  are, 

1.  Dyseccea  [organica)  from  a  disease  in  the  organs, 
transmitting  sounds  to  the  internal  ear. 

Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and 
of  the  part  affected. 

2.  Dyseca'a  (^atonica')  without  any  evident  disease 
of  the  organs  transmitting  the  sounds. 

Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cause. 

Genus  XCVII.  Paracusis.  A  depravation  of  the 
hearing.    The  species  are, 

1.  Paracusis  [imperfecta)  in  which  though  sounds 
coming  from  external  objects  are  heard,  yet  it  is  nei- 
ther distinctly  nor  in  the  usual  manner. 

Varying, 

«,  With  a  dulness  of  hearing. 

b,  With  a  hearing  too  acute  and  sensible. 

c.  When  a  single  external  sound  is  doubled  by  some 
internal  causes. 

rf.  When  the  sounds  which  a  person  desires  to  hear 
are  not  perceived,  unless  some  other  violent  sound  is 
raised  at  the  same  time. 
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*2.  Paracusis  [imaginaria)  in  which  sounds  not  ex- 
isling  externally,  are  excited  from  internal  causes. 

Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sound  per- 
ceived, and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  remote 
cause. 

Genus  XCVIII.  Anosmia.  A  diminution  or  abo- 
lition of  the  sense  of  smell.    The  species  are, 

1.  Anosmia  [organica)  from  a  disease  in  the  mem- 
brane lining  the  internal  parts  of  the  nostrils. 

Varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

2.  Anosmia  ^atonica)  without  any  evident  disease  of 
the  membrane  of  the  nose. 

Genus  XCIX.  Agheustia.  A  diminution  or  abo- 
lition of  the  sense  of  taste. 

1.  Agheustia  [organica)  from  a  disease  in  the  mem- 
brane of  the  tongue,  keeping  off"  from  the  nerves  those 
substances  which  ought  to  produce  taste. 

2.  Agheustia  f^a^o?2/ta^  without  any  evident  disease 
of  the  tongue. 

Genus  C.  Anaesthesia.  A  diminution  or  abolition 
of  the  sense  of  feeling.  The  species  from  Sauvages, 
adopted  by  Dr.  CuUen,  are, 

1.  Anaesthesia  a  spina  bifida. 

2.  Anaesthesia  plethorica. 

3.  Anassthesia  nascentium. 

4.  Anx'sthesia  mclancholica. 

Order  TI.  Dysorexia.  Error  or  defect  in  appetite. 
Sect.  I.  Appetitus  erronei. 

Genus  CI.  Bulimia.    A  desire  for  food  in  greater 
quantities  than  can  be  digested. 
The  idiopathic  species  are, 

1.  Bulimia  {helhionum)  an  unusual  appetite  for  food, 
without  any  disease  of  the  stomach. 

2.  Bulimia  [syncopalis)  a  frequent  desire  of  meat,  on 
account  of  a  sensation  of  hunger  threatening  syncope. 

3.  Bulimia  {emetica)  an  appetite  for  a  great  quantity 
of  meat,  which  is  thrown  up  immediately  after  it  is 
taken. 

Genus  CII.  Polydipsia.  An  appetite  for  an  unusual 
quantity  of  drink. 

The  polydipsia  is  almost  always  symptomatic,  and 
varies  only  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease 
which  accompanies  it. 

Genus  CIII.  Pica.  A  desire  of  swallowing  sub- 
stances not  used  as  food. 

Genus  CIV.  Satyriasis.  An  unbounded  desire  of 
Tenery  in  men.    The  species  are, 

1.  Satyriasis  (juvenilis)  an  unbounded  desire  of 
Tenery,  the  body  at  the  same  time  being  little  disor- 
dered. 

2.  Satyriasis  [furensj  a  vehement  desire  of  venery, 
•with  a  great  disorder  of  the  body  at  the  same  time. 

Genus  CV.   Nymphomania.    An  unbounded  desire 
of  venery  in  women. 
Varying  in  degree. 

Genus  CVI.  Nostalgia.  A  violent  desire  in  those 
who  are  absent  from  their  country  of  re-visiting  it. 

1.  Nostalgia  (izwp/ex)  without  any  other  disease. 

2.  Nostalgia  {complicata)  accompanied  with  other 
diseases. 

Sect.  II.  Appetitus  deficientcs. 


Genus  CVII.  Anorexia.  Want  of  appetite  for 
food.    Always  symptomatic. 

1.  Anorexia  (humoralis)  from  some  humour  load- 
ing the  stomach. 

2.  Anorexia  [atonica')  from  the  tone  of  the  fibres  of 
the  stomach  being  lost. 

Genus  CVIII.  Adipsia.  A  want  of  thirst.  Always 
a  symptom  of  some  disease  atiecting  the  seusorium 
commune. 

Genus  CIX.  Anaphrodisia.    Want  of  desire  for, 
or  impotence  to,  Tenery. 
The  true  species  are, 

1.  Anaphrodisia  paralytica. 

2.  Anaphrodisia  gonorrhoica; 
The  false  ones  are, 

1.  Anaphrodisia  a  mariscis. 

2.  Anaphrodisia  ab  urethrae  Titio. 

Order  III.  Dyscinesia3.  An  impediment,  or  de- 
pravation of  motion  from  a  disorder  of  the  organs. 

Genus  CX.  Aphonia.  A  total  suppression  of 
voice  without  coma  or  syncope,     i'he  species  are, 

1.  Aphonia  (guUuralis)  from  the  fauces  or  glottis 
being  swelled. 

2.  Aphonia  {trachealis)  from  a  compression  of  the 
trachea. 

3.  A  phonia  {atonica)  from  the  nerves  of  the  larynx 
being  cut. 

Genus  CXI.  Mutitas.  A  want  of  power  to  pro- 
nounce words.    The  species  are, 

1.  Mutitas  {organica)  from  the  tongue  being  cut 
or  destroyed. 

2.  Mutitas  {atonica)  from  the  injuries  done  to  the 
nerves  of  the  tongue. 

3.  Mutitas  (siirdorum)  from  people  being  born 
deaf,  or  the  hearing  being  destroyed  during  childhood. 

Genus  CXII.  Paraphonia.  A  depraved  sound  of 
the  voice.    The  species  are, 

1.  Paraphonia  (puberum )  in  which,  about  the  time 
of  puberty,  the  voice,  from  being  acute  and  sweet,  be- 
comes more  grave  and  harsh. 

2.  Paraphonia  frauca)  in  which,  by  reason  of  the 
dryness  or  flaccid  tumor  of  the  fauces,  the  voice  be- 
comes rough  and  hoarse. 

3.  Paraphonia  {resonans)  in  which,  by  reason  of  an 
obstruction  in  the  nostrils,  the  voice  becomes  hoarse, 
with  a  hissing  sound  through  the  nostrils. 

4.  Paraphonia  (palatina)  in  w  hich,  on  account  of  a 
defect  or  division  of  the  uvula,  for  the  most  part  with 
an  hare-lip,  the  voice  becomes  obscure,  hoarse,  and  un- 
pleasant. 

5.  Paraphonia  {clangens)  in  which  the  voice  is 
changed  to  one  acute,  shrill,  and  small. 

6.  Paraphonia  {comatosa)  in  which,  from  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  Tclum  paiati  and  glottis,  a  sound  is  pro- 
duced during  inspiration. 

Genus  CXIII.  Psellismus.  A  defect  in  the  articu- 
lation of  words.    The  species  are, 

1.  Psellismus  (hcesitans)  in  which  the  words,  espe- 
cially the  first  ones  of  a  discourse,  are  not  easily  i)ro- 
iiounced,  and  not^without  a  frequent  repetition  of  the 
first  syllable. 
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2.  Pselllsmus  (ringens)  in  which  the  sound  ef  the 
letter  R  is  always  aspirated,  and,  as  it  were,  doubled. 

3.  PselHsmus  {lallans)  in  which  the  sound  of  the 
letter  L  becomes  more  liquid,  or  is  pronounced  in- 
stead ot  R. 

4.  Pselltsmus  (emoUiens)  in  which  the  hard  letters 
are  changed  into  the  softer  ones,  and  thus  the  letter  S 
is  much  used. 

5.  PselHsmus  (baldutiens)  in  which,  by  reason  of 
the  tongue  being  large,  or  swelled,  the  labial  letters 
are  better  heard,  and  often  pronounced  instead  of 
others. 

6.  PselHsmus  (aclieilos)  in  which  the  labial  letters 
cannot  be  pronounced  at  all,  or  with  difficulty. 

7.  PselHsmus  {lagostomatum)  in  which,  on  account 
of  the  division  of  the  palate,  the  gutteral  letters  are  less 
perfectly  pronounced. 

Genus  CXIV.  Strabismus.  The  optic  axes  of  the 
eyes  not  converging.    The  species  are, 

1.  Strabismus  (^habitualis)  from  a  bad  custom  of 
using  only  one  cje. 

2.  Strabismus  (cotnmodics)  from  the  greater  debility 
or  mobility  of  one  eye  above  the  other;  so  that  both 
eyes  cannot  he  convenientlyt»ed. 

3.  Strabismus  (necessarius)  from  a  change  in  the 
situation  or  shape  of  the  parts  of  the  eye. 

Genus  CXV.  Contractura.  A  long  continued  and 
rigid  contraction  of  one  or  more  limbs.  The  species  are, 

1.  Contractura  {primaria)  from  the  muscles  be- 
coming contracted  and  rigid 

a.  From  the  muscles  becoming  rigid  by  inflammation. 

b.  From  muscles  becommg  rigid  by  spasm. 

c.  From  muscles  contracted  by  reason  of  their  an- 
tagonists having  become  paralytic. 

d.  From  muscles  contracted  by  an  irritating  acri- 
mony. 

2.  Contractura  {articularis)  from  stiff  joints. 

Order  IV.  Apocenoses.  A  flux  either  of  blood  or 
«ome  other  humour  flowing  more  plentifully  than  usual, 
without  pyrexia,  or  an  increased  impulse  of  fluids. 

Genus  CXVI.  Profusio.    A  flux  of  blood. 

Genus  CXVIl.  Ephidrosis.  A  preternatural  cva- 
cuation  of  sweat. 

Symptomatic  ephidroses  vary  according  to  the  na- 
'  ture  of  the  diseases  which  they  accompany,  the  dif- 
ferent nature  of  the  sweat  itself,  and  sometimes  the 
different  parts  of  the  body  which  sweat  most. 

Genus  CXVIil.  Epiphora.  A  flux  of  the  lachry- 
mal humour. 

Genus  CXIX.  Ptyalismus.    A  flux  of  saliva. 

Genus  CXX.  Enuresis.  An  involuntary  flux  of 
urine  without  pain.    The  species  are, 

1.  Enuresis  {atonicu)  after  diseases  injuring  the 
sphincter  of  the  bladder. 

2.  Enuresis  {irritata)  from  a  compression  or  irrita- 
tion of  the  bladder. 

Genus  CXXI.  Gonorrhoea.  A  preternatural  flux 
«f  humour  from  the  urethra  in  men,  with  or  without  a 
desire  of  venery.    The  species  are, 

1.  Gonorrhcea  (pura)  in  which,  without  any  impure 
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venery  having  preceded,  a  humour  resembling  pus, 
without  dysuria  or  propensity  to  vencry,  flows  from 
the  urethra. 

2.  Gonorrhoea  (impura)  in  which,  after  impure  ve- 
nery,  a  humour  like  pus  flows  from  the  urethra  with 
dysuria.    The  consequence  of  this  is, 

3.  Gonorrhoea  {mucom)  in  which,  after  an  impure 
gonorrhffia,  a  mucous  humour  flows  froni  the  urethra 
with  little  or  no  dysuria. 

4.  Gonorrhcea  {laxoritm)  in  which  a  humour  for 
the  most  part  pellucid,  without  any  erection  of  the 
penis,  but  jvith  a  propensity  to  venery,  f;ows  from  the 
urethra  while  the  person  is  awake. 

3.  Gono  rhosa  {donnientiuin)  in  which  the  seminail 
liquor  is  thrown  out,  with  erection  and  desire  of  ve. 
nery,  in  those  who  are  asleep  and  have  lascivious 
dreams,  t 

Order  V.  Epischeses.  Suppressions  of  evacuations. 
Genus  CXXli.  Obstipatio.    The  stools  either  sup- 
pressed, or  slower  than  usual.    Tne  species  are, 

1.  Obstipatio  {debiiium)  in  lax,  weak,  and  for  the 
most  part  dyspeptic  persons. 

2.  Obstipatio  (rigidormn)  in  people  whose  fibres 
are  rigid,  and  frequently  of  an  hypochondriac  dispo- 
sition. 

3.  Obstipatio  (obstrudorum)  with  symptoms  of  the 
colica  1st,  2d,  4th,  and  7th,  abovemcntioned. 

Genus  CXXIII.  Ischuria.  An  absolute  suppres- 
sion of  urine.    The  species  are, 

1.  Ischuria  (renal/s)  coming  after  a  disease  of  (he 
kidneys,  Avith  pain,  or  troublesome  sense  of  weight  in 
the  region  of  the  kidneys,  and  without  any  swelling  of 
the  hypogastrium,  or  desire  of  making  water. 

2.  Ischuria  {ureterica)  coming  after  a  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  with  a  sense  of  pain  or  uneasiness  in  some 
part  of  the  ureter,  and  without  any  tumor  of  the  hy- 
pogastrium, or  desire  of  making  water. 

3.  Ischuria  (vaicalis)  with  a  swelling  of  the  hypo, 
gastrium,  pain  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  a  fre- 
quent stimulus  to  make  water. 

4.  Ischuria  (ure(hralis)  with  a  swelling  of  the  hy- 
pogastrium, frequent  stimulus  to  make  water,  and  pain 
in  some  part  of  the  urethra. 

All  these  species  are  subdivided  into  many  varieties, 
according  to  their  difl'erent  causes. 

Gcnns  CXXIV.  Dysuria.  A  painful,  and  somehow 
impeded  emission  of  urine.    The  species  are, 

1.  Dysuria  (ardens)  with  heat  of  water,  without  any 
manifest  disorder  of  the  bladder. 

2.  Dysuria  {xprrsmodica)  from  a  spasm  comuinnicatcd 
from  the  other  parts  to  the  bladder. 

3.  Dysuria  (conipressionis)  from  the  neighbouring 
parts  pressing  upon  the  bladder. 

4-  Dysuria  (pJdog/siica)  from  an  inflammation  of 
the  neighbouring  parts. 

5.  Dysuria.  (irn't  at  a)  with  signs  of  a  stone  in  the 
bladder. 

6.  Dysuria  (mucosa)  with  a  copious  excretion  of 
mucus. 

Genus  CXXV.  Dyspcrmatisrous,    A  slow.  im])eded. 
3  Z 
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and  insufficient  emission  of  semen  in  the  venereal  act. 
The  species  are, 

1.  Dyspermatismus  (urelhralis)  from  diseases  of  the 
xirethra. 

2.  Dyspermatismus  (nodosus)  from  knots  on  the 
cavernous  bodies. 

3.  Dyspermatismus  (pr  caput  talis)  from  too  narrow 
an  orifice  of  the  prepuce. 

4.  Dyspermatismus  (mucosus)  from  mucus  infarcting 
the  urethra. 

5.  Dyspermatismus  (hi/perfonicus)  from  too  strong 
an  erection  of  the  penis. 

6.  Dyspermatismus  (epilepficus)  from  a  spasmodic 
epilepsy  happening  during  the  time  of  coition. 

7.  Dyspermatismus  (apractodes)  from  an  imbecility 
of  the  parts  of  generation. 

8.  Dyspermatismus  (rejluus)  in  which  there  is  no 
emission  of  semen,  because  it  returns  from  the  urethra 
into  the  bladder. 

Genus  CXXVI.  Amenorrhcea.  The  menses  either 
flowing  more  sparingly  than  usual,  or  not  at  all,  at 
their  nsual  time,  without  pregnancy.    The  species  are, 

1.  Amenorrhcea  (emansionis)  in  those  arrived  at 
puberty,  in  whom,  after  the  usual  time,  the  menses 
have  not  yet  made  their  appearance,  and  many  different 
morbid  affections  have  taken  place. 

2.  Amenorrhcea,  (suppressw}ils)  in  adults,  in  whom 
the  menses  which  had  already  begun  to  flow  are  sup- 
pressed. 

3.  Amenorrhcea  {difficilis)  in  which  the  menses  flow 
sparingly,  and  with  difficulty. 

Order  VI.  Tumores.  An  increased  magnitude  of 
any  part  without  phlogosis. 

Genus  CXXVI  I.  Aneurisma.  A  soft  tumor,  with 
pulsation,  above  an  artery. 

Genus  CXXVIII.  Varix.  A  soft  tumor,  Avithout 
pulsation,  above  a  vein. 

Genus  CXXIX.  Ecchymoma.  A  diffused,  and 
scarce  eminent,  livid  tumor. 

Genus  CXXX.  Scirrhus.  An  hard  tumor  of  some 
part,  generally  of  a  gland,  without  pain,  and  difiicultly 
brought  to  suppuration. 

Genus  CXXXI.  Cancer.  A  painful  tumor  of  a 
scirrhous  nature,  and  degenerating  into  an  ill-coodi- 
tioned  ulcer. 

Genus  CXXXII.  Buba.  A  suppurating  tumor  of  a 
conglobate  gland. 

Genus  CXXXIII.  Sarcoma.  A  soft  swelling,  with- 
out  pain. 

Genus  CXXXIV.  Verruca.  A  hard  or  scabrous 
swelling. 

Genus  CXXXV.  Clavus.  A  hard,  lameliated  thick- 
ness of  the  skin. 

Geuus  CXXXVI.  Lupia.  A  moveable  soft  tumor 
below  the  skin,  without  pain. 

Genus  CXXXVII.  Ganglian.  An  hard  moveable 
swelling,  adhering  to  a  tendon. 

Genus  CXXXVIII.  Hydatis.  A  cuticular  vesicle 
filled  with  aqueous  humour. 

Genus  CXXXIX.  Hydarthrus.  A  most  painful 
ewelling  of  the  joint,  chiefly  of  the  knee,  at  first  scarce 


elerafed,  of  the  same  colour  with  the  skin,  diminishing 
the  mobility. 

Genus  CXL.  Exostosis.  A  hard  tumor  adhering  to 
a  bone. 

Order  VII.  Ectopias.  Tumors  occasioned  by  the 
removal  of  some  part  out  of  its  proper  situation. 

Genus  CXLI.  Hernia.  An  ectopia  of  a  soft  part 
as  yet  covered  with  the  skin  and  other  integuments. 

Genus  CXLII.  Prolapsus.  A  bare  ectopia  of  some 
soft  part. 

Genus  CXLIII.  Luxatio.  The  removal  of  a  bona 
from  its  place  in  the  joints. 

Order  VIII.  Dialyses.  A  solution  of  continuity  > 
manifest  to  the  sight  or  touch. 

Genus  CXLIV.  Vulnus.  A  recent  and  bloody  so- 
lution of  the  unity  of  some  soft  part  by  the  motion  of 
some  hard  body. 

Genus  CXLV.  Ulcus.  A  purulent  or  ichorous  so- 
lution of  a  soft  part. 

GenusCXLVI.  Herpes.  A  great  number  of  phlyc^ 
tense  or  small  ulcers,  gathering  in  clusters,  creeping, 
and  obstinate. 

Genus  CXLVII.  Tinea.  Small  ulcers  among  the 
roots  of  the  hair  of  the  head,  pouring  out  a  humour 
which  changes  to  a  white  friable  scurf. 

Genus  CXLVIII.  Psora.  Itchy  pustules  and  little 
ulcers  of  an  infectious  nature,  chiefly  infesting  the  hands. 

Genus  CXLIX.  Fraetura,  Bones  broken  into, 
large  fragments. 

Genus  CL.  Caries.    An  exulceration  of  a  bone. 

While  these  affections  are  in  number  almost  infinite, 
each  in  its  progress  is  subjected  to  almost  endless  vari- 
eties from  differences  in  climate,  constitution,  treat- 
ment, and  many  other  particulars.  Hence  we  may 
readily  explain  both  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing* 
morbid  affections  from  each  other  in  actual  practice, 
and  the  diversity  of  names  which  have  been  affixed  to 
them  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  physicians.  In 
this,  as  well  as  other  objects,  there  has  been  a  gradual 
improvement  from  the  progressive  labours  of  industri- 
ous  and  ingenious  men;  and  although  much  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  the  proper  arrangement  and  dis- 
tinction  of  diseases,  or  what  has  been  called  methodical 
nosology^  yet  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  dui  ing  the 
course  of  the  last  century  this  subject  received  very 
great  improvements. 

NOSTA'LGIA,  (voraXy<a  ;  from  vorew,  to  return^ 
and  aXyos^  pain),  a  vehement  desire  af  revisiting  one's 
country.  This  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  cJass  locales^ 
and  order  dysorexia  of  CuUen,  characterised  by  impa- 
tience when  absent  from  one's  native  home,  and  a  ve- 
hement desire  to  return,  attended  with  gloom  and  me-, 
lancholy,  loss  of  appetite,  and  want  of  sleep.  Dr.  Cul- 
len  says,  this  is  to  be  reckoned  a  species  of  melan~ 
choly ;  and  unless  it  be  indulged,  it  very  commonly 
proves  not  only  incurable  but  even  fatal.  Although  ifc 
cannot  be  considered  as  altogether  peculiar  to  any  na- 
tion, yet  it  is  observed  to  be  much  more  frequent  with, 
some  than  with  others  ;  and  it  has  been  particularly 
remarked  among  Swiss  soldiers  in  the  service  of  foreign 
states. 
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NO'TIIiE  CO'STiE,  (from  yo^o;,  spurious),  the 
spurious  ribs. 

NO'THUS,  (voSo;,  spurious,  conterfeit,  ov  bastard). 
Thus  peripneumonia  notha,  the  bastard  peripneumony, 
is  a  disease  of  the  lungs  in  which  either  all  the  peri- 
pneumonic  symptoms  do  not  exist, or  they  are  conjoined 
■w  ith  others  not  belonging  to  a  true  inflammation  of 
the  substance  of  the  lungs. 

NUBE'CULA,  a  little  cloud,  a  term  sometimes  used 
for  a  disease  in  the  eye,  wherein  objects  appear  as 
through  a  cloud  or  mist.  The  nubecula  arises  either 
from  an  opacity  in  the  cornea,  or  from  something 
swimming  in  the  aqueous  humour,  and  thus  intercept- 
ing the  rays  of  light.  The  terms  Nubecula  and  Nubes, 
are  also  used  for  what  we  otherwise  call  albugo.  See 
Ai-BUGo.  That  matter  in  form  of  a  cloud,  which  is 
suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  urine,  is  also  called  nw- 
becula. 

NU'CHA,  the  hinder  part,  or  nape,  of  the  neck. 
Blisters  are  commonly  applied  to  this  part,  when  their 
action  is  intended  to  take  place  on  the  system. 

NUCE'STA.    See  Nux  moschata. 

NUCIFEROUS,  (from  nux,  a  nut,  and  fero,  to 
bear),  in  botany,  a  term  applied  to  those  trees  which 
bear  nuts. 

NU'CLEUS  (e  nuce,  from  the  nut)  ;  a  kernel,  or 
fruit  enclosed  in  a  hard  shell. 

NU'CULiE  SAPONA'RIiE,  or  Baccd  Bermuden- 
ses,  soap  berries,  or  Bermudas  berries ;  a  spherical 
fruit  about  the  size  of  a  cherry.  Its  cortical  part  is 
yellow,  glossy,  and  so  transparent  as  to  show  the  sphe- 
rical black  nut  which  rattles  within,  and  which  includes 
a  black  kernel.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  Sapindus  sa- 
ponaria.  Linn,  The  cortical  part  has  a  bitter  taste, 
and  no  smell.  It  raises  a  soapy  lather  or  froth  with 
water,  and  has  similar  effects  with  soap  in  washing. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  medicine  of  singular  and  specific  vir- 
tue in  chlorosis,  but  is  seldom  if  ever  employed  in  the 
present  practice. 

NUMMULA'RIiE,  (from  nummus,  money;  so 
called  because  its  leaves  are  round  and  of  the  size  of 
the  old  silver  two-pence),  also  called  Herundinarin, 
moneyviort,the  Lysimachianummuluria,  Linn.  This 
plant  is  very  common  in  ditches.  It  was  formerly 
accounted  vulnerary;  at  least  it  possesses  antiscor- 
butic and  restringent  qualities,  though  in  a  slight  de- 
gree. 

NURSING,  of  children.  See  Lactatio.  A  child, 
■when  it  comes  into  the  world,  should  be  laid  (the  first 
month)  upon  a  thin  mattress,  rather  longer  than  itself, 
which  the  nurse  should  keep  upon  her  lap,  that  the 
child  may  always  lie  straight,  and  only  sit  up  as  the 
nurse  slants  the  mattress.  To  set  a  child  quite  up- 
right before  the  end  of  the  first  month,  is  hurtful. 
Afterwards  the  nurse  may  begin  to  set  it  up  and  dance 
it  by  degrees.  The  child  must  be  kept  as  dry  as  pos- 
sible. The  cloathing  should  be  very  light,  and  not 
much  longer  than  the  child,  that  the  legs  may  be  got 
at  with  ease,  in  order  to  have  them  often  rubbed  in  the 
<lay  with  a  warm  hand  or  flannel,  and  in  particular  the 
inside  of  them.    Rubbing  a  child-  all  over  takes  off 


scurf,  and  makes  the  blood  circulate.  Rubbing  the 
ankle-bones  and  inside  of  the  knees  will  strengthen 
those  parts,  and  make  the  child  stretch  its  kuees  and 
keep  them  flat. 

A  nurse  ought  to  keep  a  childas  little  in  her  arms  as 
possible,  lest  the  legs  should  be  cramped,  and  the  toes 
turned  inwards.  Let  her  always  keep  the  child's  legs 
loose.  The  oftener  the  posture  is  changed,  the  better. 
Tossing  a  child  about,  and  exercising  it  in  the  open 
air  in  fine  weather,  is  of  the  greatest  service.  In  ci- 
ties, children  are  not  to  be  kept  in  hot  rooms,  but  to 
have  as  much  air  as  possible.  Want  of  exercise  is  the 
cause  of  rickets,  large  heads,  weak  joints,  a  contracted 
breast,  and  diseased  lungs,  besides  a  numerous  train 
of  other  ills. 

The  child's  flesh  is  to  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  by 
constantly  washing  its  limbs,  and  likewise  its  neck  and 
ears  ;  beginning  with  warm  water,  till  by  degrees  it 
will  not  only  bear,  but  like,  to  be  washed  with  cold. 
Rising  early  in  the  morning  is  good  for  all  children, 
provided  they  awake  of  themselves,  which  they  gene- 
rally do  ;  but  they  are  never  to  be  waked  out  of  their 
sleep,  and  as  soon  as  possible  to  be  brought  to  regular 
sleeps  in  the  day.  Children,  till  they  are  two  or  three 
years  old,  must  never  be  suffered  to  walk  long  enough 
at  a  time  to  be  weary.  Girls  might  be  trained  to  th« 
proper  management  of  children,  if  a  premium  were 
given  in  free-schools,  work-houses,  &c.  to  those  that 
brought  up  the  finest  child  to  one  year  old. 

If  the  mother  cannot  suckle  the  child,  she  should  gef 
a  wholesome  cheerful  woman,  with  young  milk,  who 
has  been  used  to  tend  young  children.  After  the  first 
six  months,  small  broths,  and  innocent  food  of  any- 
kind,  may  do  as  well  as  living  wholly  on  milk. 

With  regard  to  the  child's  dress  in  the  day,  let  it  be 
a  shirt;  a  petticoat  of  fine  flannel,  two  or  three  inches 
longer  than  the  child's  feet,  with  a  dimity  top  (com- 
monly called  a  bodice-coat),  to  fie  behind.  Over  this 
put  a  robe,  or  frock,  or  whatever  is  liked  best ;  pro- 
vided it  is  fastened  behind,  and  not  much  longer  than 
the  child's  feet,  that  their  motions  may  be  strictly  ob- 
served. Caps  may  be  worn  till  the  hair  is  sufficiently 
grown ;  but  by  no  means  till  the  child  has  got  most  of  its 
teeth,  as  is  the  practice.  The  child's  dress  for  the 
night  may  be  a  shirt,  a  blanket  to  tie  on,  and  a  thin 
gown  to  lie  over  the  blanket. 

The  duties  of  a  nurse  are  very  important,  and  when 
honestly  fulfilled,  deserve  ample  remuneration  from  the 
child's  parents ;  who,  at  the  same  time,  should  be  on 
their  guard  against  the  deception  which  nurses  practice 
upon  them  in  too  many  instances. 

NUT,  in  botany,  a  pericarpium  of  an  extraordinary 
hardness,  inclosing  a  kernel  or  seed. 

NUT,  COCOA;  the  fruit  of  the  C'ocosnwwjera,  Linn. 
Within  the  shell  is  a  kernel,  as  pleasant  to  the  taste  as 
an  almond,  and  within  a  large  quantity  of  liquor  re- 
sembling milk,  which  the  Indians  greedily  drink  before 
,the  fruit  is  ripe,  it  being  then  pleasant,  but  when  the 
nut  is  matured,  this  liquor  becomes  sour  or  rancid. 
Full-grown  nuts  contain  a  pint  or  more  of  this  milk, 
the  frequent  drinking  of  which  seems  to  have  no  bad 
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eflccts  upon  the  Indians;  yet  Europeans  should  be 
cautious  of  making  too  free  with  it  at  first. 

NUT,  BARBADOES.  See  Ricincs  major. 
NUT,  PISTACHIO.  Sec  PisxAcino  nut. 
NUT,  PURGING.  See  Ricixus  MAjaR. 
NUTMEG.  See  Nux  moscuata. 
NUTRITIO,  (from  K2i^no,  to  nourish),  nutrition ; 
or  that  process  by  which  food  is  marie  subservient  to 
the  purposes  of  aniraal  life.  Under  this  title  might  be 
considered  how  the  matter  both  of  the  Huids  and  solids 
of  the  body  is  supplied:  but,  for  the  particulars  concern- 
ing digestion,  chymification,  and  the  formation  of  chyle, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  articles  Chyle,  Aliments, 
Digestion,  Assimilation,  &c.  and  confine  ourselves 
here  to  consider  in  what  manner  the  solid  parts  obtain 
thi-'ir  increase  of  matter  and  growth,  or  have  their  oc- 
casional waste  repaired.  There  is  no  doubt,  says  Dr. 
CuUen,  that  the  solids  are  formed  of  the  lluid  prepared 
from  our  aliment ;  but  it  is  required  now  to  say  what 
portion  of  the  fluids  is  employed  in  nourishing  the  so- 
lids, by  what  channels  the  nourishment  is  conveyed  to 
them,  and,  being  applied  there,  how  from  fluid  it  be- 
comes solid.  AVith  regard  to  the  first  question,  v/e  have 
no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  in  oviparous  animals, 
it  is  the  albumen  ovi  that  is  employed  in  nourishing  the 
chick;  and  we  presume  that  it  is  an  analogous  fluid 
which  is  employed  in  nourishing  the  bird  during  the 
■whole  time  of  its  growth.  We  think  the  analogy  may 
be  safely  applied  with  respect  to  all  animals,  the  solid 
matter  of  which  is  of  the  same  kind  with  that  of  the 
oviparous.  This  analagous  fluid  we  take  to  be  the  glu- 
ten of  the  blood,  properly  diluted  and  freed  from  any 
adhering  saline  matter. 

To  determine  in  what  manner  this  nutritious  fluid  is 
applied  to  the  nourishment  of  the  solids,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  what  are  the  simple  fundamental  solids,  of 
which  all  the  others  are  formed.  It  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  greater  ])art  of  modern  anatomists,  that 
the  solid  parts  consist  entirely  of  a  cellular  texture,  of 
various  density  in  the  different  parts ;  and,  indeed,  the 
structure  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  solids  is  evidently 
of  this  kind.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  also  true,  that 
a  fibrous  structure  is  to  be  observed  almost  every  where 
in  the  body.  It  appears  in  the  medullary  substance  of 
the  brain  and  nervea,  in  the  muscles  and  tendons,  in 
the  arteries,  in  the  excretories  of  the  glands,  in  the 
lymphatic  vessels,  in  the  alimentary  canal,  in  the  ute- 
rus and  bladder  of  urine,  in  the  ligamcals,  and  in  most 
membranes  ;  and  it  is  to  be  seen  in  those  membranes 
which  are  afterwards  changed  into  bones,  especially 
whilst  this  change  is  going  on. 

From  this  view  of  the  universality  of  a  fibrous  struc- 
ture in  animal  bodies  wo  are  disposed  to  believe,  that 
these  fibr;s  are  the  fundamental  part  of  animrd  solids; 
that  they  are  the  primordial  staminal  part  of  animal  bo- 
dies ;  and  rha*:  the  cellular  texture  is,  for  the  most  part, 
an  accreli.on  formed  upon  these  fibres.  The  considera- 
tion of  the  st-uetiire  arud  growth  of  vegetables  seems  to 
illu-tra^^e  and  confirm  this  opinion.  At  the  same  time, 
from  the  fibroiis  parts  being  evidently,  in  most  instan- 
et'S,  par's  of  the  nervous  system,  and  from  the  gradual 
formati&a  of  the  fuetus  ia  w  hich  the  nervo^ls  system  is 


first  formed,  we  think  it  probable,  that  the  whole  of 
the  fibres  in  the  different  parts  of  the  body  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  nerves;  and  this  again  will  lead  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  nourishment  of  the  soft  and  homo- 
geneous solid  every  where  is  conveyed  to  it  by  the 
nerves.  This  supposes  also,  what  is  otherwise  proba- 
ble, that  the  cortical  part  of  the  brain,  or  common  ori- 
gin of  the  nerves,  is  a  secretory  organ,  in  which  the  glu- 
ten of  theblood,  being  freed  from  all  salinematter  before 
adhering  to  it,  becomes  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
solids,  and  being  poured  in  a  sulTiciently  diluted  state 
upon  the  organ  of  the  nerves,  it  is  filtrated  along  the 
fibres  of  these,  and  is  thus  conveyed  to  every  staminal 
fibre  of  the  system. 

Dr.  CuUen  supposes,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  me- 
dullary, or  what  may  be  called  the  solid  matter  of  the 
nerves,  is  in  the  living  body  constantly  accompanied 
with  a  subtle  elastic  fluid,  which  fits  them  for  being  the 
organs  of  sense  and  motion,  and  which  probably  is  also 
the  means  by  which  the  nutritious  fluid  is  carried  on  in 
the  substance  of  the  nerves,  from  their  origin  to  their 
extremities.  In  what  manner  the  nutritious  fluid,  thus 
carried  to  the  several  parts,  is  there  applied,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  length  of  the  nervous  fibre  itself,  or  to  form 
a  cellular  texture  upon  its  surface,  and  in  what  manner 
from  fluid  it  becomes  solid.  Dr.  Cullen  says,  we  cannot 
explain ;  nor  can  these  particulars  be  explained  upoa 
any  other  supposition  that  has  been  formed  with  respect 
to  nutrition.  It  is  probable,  that  for  a  certain  time,  at 
its  first  beginning,  the  growth  of  animal  bodies  proceeds 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  vegetables :  but  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  at  a  certain  period,  in  the  growth  of  animals,, 
a  different  economy  takes  place  ;  and  that  afterwards, 
the  growth  seems  to  depend  upon  an  extension  of  the 
arteries  in  length  and  wideness  by  the  blood  propelled 
into  them  by  the  circulation.  It  may  be  supposed,  that 
this  extension  of  the  arteries  is  applied  to  every  fibre  of 
the  body,  and  that  by  the  extension  of  these  it  gives  aii 
opportunity  to  the  application  and  accretion  of  nutri- 
tious matter  ;  to  the  growth  therefore  of  the  fibre 
itself,  and  to  the  growth  of  cellular  texture  on  its 
surface.  Perhaps  the  same  extension  of  the  arterial 
system  gives  occasion  to  the  secretion  of  fluids,  whicli, 
poured  into  the  cellular  texture  already  formed,  ac- 
cording to  the  disposition  of  these  fluids  to  concrete 
more  or  less  firmly,  gives  the  dift'erent  degrees  of  den~ 
sity  and  hardness  which  appears  in  different  parts  of 
the  body.  By  this  extension  of  the  arterial  system,^ 
the  several  parts  of  the  body  are  gradually  evolved, 
some  of  them  sooner,  others  later,  as  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  original  stamina,  or  after  occurrences,  they 
are  severally  put  into  the  conditions  by  which  they  are 
more  or  less  exposed  to  the  impetus  of  the  blood,  and 
fitted  to.  receive  a  greater  quantity  of  it. 

But  as  the  parts,  by  these  causes  first  evolved,  will 
increase  the  most  in  the  density  of  their  solid  parts, 
they  will  therefore  more  and  more  resist  their  further 
growth  ;  and  by  the  same  resistance,  will  determine 
the  blood  with  more  force,  and  in  greater  quiintity,. 
into  the  parts  not  then  so  far  evolved.  Hence  the 
whole  system  will  be  at  loiigih  evolved,  and  every 
part  of  the  solids  will,  in  respect  of  density  and  resist-. 
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ance,  hs  in  balance  with  every  other,  and  with  the 
forces  to  which  they  are  severally  exposed.  The  ex- 
tension  of  the  arteries  depends  upon  the  resistances 
which  occur  to  the  free  transmission  of  blood  through 
them;  and  further,  from  a  resi>.tancc  in  the  veins, 
for,  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  blood  does  not 
commonly  pass  into  the  smaller  branches  of  the  arte- 
rics,  but  must  pass  Tcry  entirely  into  the  veins;  so 
these,  by  their  capacity  constantly  diminishing  as  they 
approach  nearer  to  the  heart,  and  by  their  coats  being 
of  a  density  and  firmness  sufficient  to  prevent  further 
dilatation,  considerably  resist  the  free  passage  of  the 
blood  from  the  arteries  into  them. 

While  these  resistances  continue,  the  arteries,  and 
with  them  almost  every  fibre  of  the  body,  must  be  ex- 
tended at  every  systole  of  the  heart ;  and  with  this  ex- 
tension, the  growth  of  every  part  will  proceed:  but  as 
every  part  by  its  receiving  an  addition  of  solid  matter, 
becomes  more  dense  and  rigid  ;  so  it  is  less  easily  ex- 
tended, and  perhaps  less  readily  receives  an  accre- 
tion  of  new  matter,  than  before.  Hence  it  is,  that  the 
more  the  body  grows,  it  admits  of  any  additional  growth 
more  slowly  ;  and  unless  the  extending  powers  increase 
in  the  same  proportion  with  the  increasing  density  of 
the  solids,  there  must  be  a  period  at  which  these  two 
powers  will  balance  each  other,  and  the  growth  will 
proceed  no  farther.  But,  as  it  is  evident  that  the  bulk 
and  weight  of  the  heart,  and  probably  therefore  its 
force,  does  not  increase  with  the  increasing  buik  of 
the  body,  aud  that  the  action  of  the  heart  is  the  princi- 
pal extending  power  in  the  system  ;  it  is  also  plain  that 
the  extending  power  does  not  increase  in  the  fame  pro- 
portion with  the  incFcasing  density  ot  the  solids;  and 
therefore,  that  these  two  powers  will,  at  a  certain 
period,  come  to  balance  each  other. 

But  not  only  is  the  force  of  the  heart  thus  constantly 
diminishing,  wilh  respect  to  the  resistance  of  the  arte- 
ries ;  but  the  force  of  the  heart,  though  it  were  still 
subsisting,  has,  from  other  causes,  less  elfectin  extend- 
ing the  arteries.  The  blood  is  more  confined  to  the  ar- 
teries, and  extends  them  further  in  proportion  to  the 
resistance  in  the  veins ;  and  this  resistance  in  the  veins, 
and  the  extension  of  the  arteries  depending  upon  it, 
will  be  more  or  less,  according  to  the  respective  density 
of  these  two  sets  of  vessels.  But  it  appears  from  the 
experiments  of  Sir  Clifton  Wintringham,  that  the  den- 
sity and  firmness  of  the  veins,  with  respect  to  their  cor- 
respondent arteries,  is  much  greater  in  young  animals 
than  in  old ;  and  thence  it  appears,  that  during  the 
growth  of  animals,  the  arteries  are  acquiring  an  increase 
of  density  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  veins  are 
at  ilie  same  time;  and  tiierefore,  'hat  the  resistance  in 
the  veins  with  respect  to  the  arteries,  must  be  con- 
stantly diminishing  ;  that  the  veins  will  thei  t  fore  re- 
ceive a  greater  proportion  of  blood  ;  that  in  the  same 
proportion  the  arteries  will  be  less  extended  ;  and, 
luit'Tf^  that  the  dimini.-hed  resistance  in  the  veins,  con- 
curring with  the  diminished  force  of  the  heart,  will  the 
sooner  bring  the  increasing  rigidity  of  the  arteries,  and 
therefore  of  every  fibre  of  the  body,  to  be  in  balance 
with  the  extending  powers;  at  least  so  far  as  to  pre- 
"^ent  their  producing  any  further  growth. 


This  account  of  the  change  of  the  resistances  in  the 
arteries  and  veins,  with  respect  to  one  another,  is 
agreeable  to  phenomena,  which  show  that  the  arteries 
are  larger,  and  contain  more  blood  in  proportion  to  the 
veins,  in  young  animals,  than  in  old  ;  that  arterial  ha-- 
morrhagies  occur  most  frequently  in  young  persons  ; 
and  that  congestions  in  the  veins,  with  hoemorrhagies 
or  hydropic  effusions  depending  upon  them,  occur  most 
frequently  in  old  age.  It  is  probable,  that  the  resist- 
ance both  of  arteries  and  veins  goes  on  increasing, 
while  the  force  of  the  heart  is  not  increasing  .at  the 
same  time:  but  it  appears  also,  that  from  the  dimi- 
nished force  of  the  heart  and  the  compression  which 
the  smaller  vessels  are  constantly  exposed  to  from  the 
distention  of  the  larger,  the  action  of  the  muscles  and 
other  causes,  the  number  of  small  vessels,  and  therefore 
the  capacity  of  the  whole  system,  is  constantly  dimi- 
nishing so  much,  that  the  heart  may  still  for  some  time 
be  sufficient  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  But, 
while  the  resistances  in  the  vessels  are  constantly  in- 
creasing, the  irritability  of  the  moving  fibres,  and  th<3 
energy  of  the  brain,  are  at  the  same  time  constantly 
diminishing  ;  and  therefore  the  power  of  the  heart  must 
at  length  become  unequal  to  its  task,  the  circulation 
must  cease,  and  death  ensue.  The  unavoidable  death 
of  old  persons  is  thus  in  part  accounted  for;  but  it  is, 
however,  still  probable,  that  the  same  event  proceeds 
chielly  from  the  decay  and  total  extinction  of  the  ex- 
citement or  vital  power  of  the  nervous  system,  and  that 
from  causes  very  independent  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  arising  in  the  nervous  system  itself,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  progress  of  life.  This  seems  to  be 
proved  by  the  decay  of  sense,  memory,  intellect,  and 
irritability,  w  hich  constantly  takes  place,  as  we  advance 
beyond  a  certain  period  of  life. 

NUTRl'TUAl,  the  name  of  an  ointment  for  which 
the  London  college  substituted  the  Ung.  cerusste  ace-> 
tutce  in  their  latter  editions.  It  is  directed  thiis  in  the 
Pharm*  Chir. 

Take  of  litharge  plaster,  half  a  pound  ; 
Olive  oil,  six  ounces  ; 
Vinegar,  two  ounces. 
Melt  the  plaster  and  oil  together,  and  when  the  mix-- 
ture  is  somewhat  cooled,  stir  in  the  vinegar. 

This  is  certainly  preferable  to  the  nng.  ccriiss.  acet. 
as  the  latter  becomes  rancid  iti  a  few  hours  after  it  is 
prepared.  Nutritum  is  applied  to  cutaneous  erup- 
tions, and  as  an  extermil  dressing  for  wo'inds  or  ulcers. 

NU^'^  AQUA'  riCA.    See  Tr't?ui,us  aquaticus. 

NU'X  BAiiBADi'/iNSiS.    See  Ricjnus  majok. 

NU'X  Bi'^KN.    Se(5-BEN  NUi. 

NU'X  CATHA'RTICA  AMKRICA'NA.  See  Ri. 

CINt  S  MA.TOR. 

NU'X  iV!  ETE'LL.E.    Sec  Nux  vomica. 

NU'X  JUGLA  NS.    See  Jogl  vns. 

NU'X  MOHCH  A'TA,  also  named  Nucista.  and  Nu.v 
niyrisiha ;  the  nutmeg.  It  is  the  seed  or  kernel  of 
tiie  JMjjri.sfica  moschnta.  Myristica  foliis  kmccolutis^ 
friictu  glabro^  Thuiib.  Clais,  Biuecia.  Order,  Sijii' 
g.eneiia.    This  spice  is  very  well  known,  ajid  has  been 
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long  used  both  for  culinary  aad  medical  purposesr. 
Distilled  with  water,  nutmegs  yield  a  large  quantity  of 
essential  oil,  resembling  in  flavour  the  spice  itself.  Af- 
ter the  distillation,  an  insipid  sebaceous  matter  is  found 
swimming  on  the  water  ;  the  decoction  inspissated, 
gives  an  extract  of  an  unctuous,  very  lightly  bitterish 
taste,  and  with  little  or  no  astringency.  Rectified 
spirit  extracts  the  whole  virtue  of  nutmegs  by  infusion, 
and  elevates  very  little  of  it  in  distillation  ;  hence  the 
spirituous  extract  possesses  the  flavour  of  the  mace  in 
an  eminent  degree. 

Nutmegs,  wJien  heated,  yield  to  the  press  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  limpid  yellow  oil,  which  on  cooling 
concretes  into  a  sebaceous  consistence.  In  the  shops  we 
meet  with  three  sorts  of  unctuous  substances  called  oil 
of  mace,  though  really  expressed  from  the  nutmeg. 
The  best  is  brought  from  the  East  Indies  in  stone  jars  ; 
this  is  of  a  thick  consistence,  of  the  colour  of  mace, 
and  has  an  agreeable  fragrant  smell ;  the  second  sort, 
which  is  paler-coloured,  and  much  inferior  in  quality, 
comes  from  Holland  in  solid  masses,  generally  flat,  and 
of  a  square  figure :  the  third,  which  is  the  worst  of  all, 
and  usually  called  common  oil  of  mace,  is  an  artificial 
composition  of  sevum,  palm  oil,  and  the  like,  flavoured 
with  a  little  genuine  oil  of  nutmeg. 

Nutmegs  preserved  entire  in  sugar,  are  presented  as 
desserts,  and  the  people  of  India  sometimes  eat  them 
when  they  drink  tea.  Some  of  them  use  nothing  but 
the  pulp;  others  likewise  chew  the  mace;  but  they 
generally  throw  away  the  kernel,  which  is  really  the 
nutmeg.  Many  who  perforHi  sea-voyages  to  the  north 
chew  this  fruit  every  morning.  The  medicinal  qualities 
T)f  nutmeg  are  said  to  be  aromatic,  anodyne,  stoma- 
rhic  and  restringent ;  and  with  a  view  to  the  last  men- 
tioned effects,  ithas  been  much  used  in  diarrhcEas  and  dy- 
senteries. To  many  people  the  aromatic  flavour  of  nut- 
meg is  very  agreeable  ;  they  however  should  be  cautious 
not  to  use  it  in  large  quantities,  as  it  is  apt  to  ati'ect  the 
.head,  and  even  to  manifest  an  hypnotic  power  in  such 
a  degree  as  to  prove  extremely  dangerous.  Bontius 
speaks  of  this  as  a  frequent  occurrence  in  India;  and 
l3r.  Cullen  relates  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  sopo- 
rific effect  of  the  nutmeg,  which  fell  under  his  own  ob- 
servation, and  hence  concludes,  that  in  apoplectic  and 
paralytic  cases  this  spice  may  be  very  improper.  He 
observes,  that  a  person  by  mistake  took  two  drachms 
or  a  little  more  of  poNvdered  nutmeg  :  he  felt  it  warm 
in  his  stomach,  without  any  uneasiness  ;  but  in  about  an 
hour  after  he  had  taken  it  he  was  seized  with  a  drowsi- 
ness, which  gradually  increased  to  a  complete  stupor 
and  insensibility;  and  not  long  after  he  was  found 
fallen  from  Jiis  chair,  lying  on  the  floor  of  his  chamber 
ill  the  state  mentioned.  Being  laid  a-bed  he  fell  asleep; 
hut  waking  a  little  from  time  to  time,  he  was  quite  deli- 
rious ;  and  he  thus  continued  alternately  sleeping  and 
delirious  for  several  hours.  By  degrees,  however,  both 
these  symptoms  diminished:  so  that  in  about  six  hours 
from  tlie  time  of  taking  the  nutmeg  he  was  pretty  well 
recovered  from  both.  Although  he  still  complained  of 
head-ach,  and  some  drc;v.'sincss,  he  slept  naturally  and 
quietly  the  following  night,  and  next  day  was  quite  in 
■his  ordinary  health. 


_  Neumann  got  from  1920  parts  of  nutmeg,  480  of  an 
oily  alcoholic  extract,  and  280  watery,  with  320  fixed 
oil:  these  two  last  were  both  insipid:  and  inversely 
600  watery  extract,  with  50  of  fixed  oil,  which  rose  to 
the  surface  during  the  inspissation,  and  10  of  vola- 
tiie  oil  which  distilled  over  ;  and  afterwards,  120  unc- 
tuous alcoholic  extract,  and  300  more  of  fixed  oil.  By 
expression  1920  gave  540  of  oil,  and  afterwards  480  of 
watery  extract,  a  pretty  strongly  tasted  distilled  water, 
and  80  unctuous  alcoholic  extract,  with  60  of  insipid 
fixed  oil. 

The  olEcinal  preparations  are  : — Sp.  niicis  moschaf. 
Edin.  Lond.  Dubl.  Sp.  ammon.  comp.  Edin.  Lond. 
Dubl.  Pulv.  curb,  cakis  comp.  Edin.  Confectio  aro. 
mat.  Dubl.  Lond.  Elect,  catechu,  Edin.  Dubl.  Tro. 
chisci  curb,  cakis,  Edin.  Of  the  oil  of  mace,  Emp. 
ladan.  comp,  Lond. 

NU'X  MYRFSTICA.    See  Nux  moschata. 

NU'X  PISTA'CIA.    See  Pista  CHIO  NUT. 

NU'X  PURGANS.    See  Ricinus  major. 

NU-'X  VO'MICA,  otNux  metella.  The  nux  vo- 
mica, lignum  colubrinum,  and  faba  Sancti  Ignatii,  have 
been  long  known  as  narcotic  poisons,  brought  from  the 
East  Indies,  while  the  vegetables  which  produced  them 
were  not  botanically  ascertained,  until  Linuaeus  found 
the  nux  vomica  to  be  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  described,  in 
the  Hortus  Malabaricus,  under  the  name  of  Caniraniy 
now  called  Strychjios.  To  this  genus  also,  but  upon 
evidence  less  conclusive,  he  justly  referred  the  colubri- 
num. But  the  faba  Sancti  Ignatii  he  merely  conjectured 
might  belong  to  this  family,  as  appears  by  the  query, 
an  Strychni  species  ?  which  subsequent  discoveries  have 
enabled  us  to  decide  in  the  negative  ;  for  in  the  Supp. 
Plant,  it  constitutes  the  new  genus  Ignatia,  which 
Loureiro  has  since  confirmed,  changing  the  specific 
name  amara  to  that  of  philippinica.  The  strj'chnos 
and  ignatia  are  however  nearly  allied,  and  both  rank 
under  the  order  Solanacea. 

The  seed  of  the  fruit  or  berry  of  this  tree,  Sirj/cJmos 
nux  vomi&a,  is  the  officinal  nux  vomica  ;  it  is  flat, 
round,  about  an  inch  broad,  and  near  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick,  with  a  prominence  in  the  middle  on  both 
sides,  of  a  grey  colour,  covered  with  a  kind  of  woolly 
matter  ;  and  internally  hard  and  tough  like  horn.  To 
the  taste  it  is  extremely  bitter,  but  has  no  remarkable 
smell.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  gummy  matter,  which  is 
moderately  bitter :  the  resinous  part  is  very  inconsider- 
able in  quantity,  but  intensely  bitter ;  hence  rectified 
spirit  has  been  considered  its  besf  menstruum. 

Nux  vomica  is  reckoned  amongst  the  most  powerful 
poisons  of  the  narcotic  kind,  especially  to  brute  ani- 
mals; nor  are  instances  wanting  of  its  deleterious  ef- 
fects upon  the  human  species.  It  proves  fatal  to  dogs 
in  a  very  short  time  as  appears  by  various  authorities ; 
and  with  some  animals  it  produces  its  eflTects  almost  in- 
stantaneously. Others,'  after  several  hours,  have  labo- 
rious  respiration,  followed  by  torpor,  tremblings,  coma, 
^nd  convulsions.  These  usually  precede  the  fatal  spasms 
or  tetanus,  with  which  this  drug  commonly  extinguishes 
life. 

From  four  cases  related  of  its  mortal  effects,  upon 
.human  subjects,  we  find  the  symptoms  correspond- 
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ed  nearly  •with  those  which  hkre  been  observed  In 
brutes  :  and  these,  as  well  as  the  dissections  of  dogs 
killed  by  this  poison,  not  showing  any  injury  done  to 
the  stomach  or  intestines,  prore  that  the  nux  vomica 
acts  immediately  upon  the  nervous  system,  and  destroys 
life  by  the  virulence  of  its  narcotic  influence.  Of  the  four 
persons  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  one  was  a  girl  ten 
years  of  age,  to  whom  fifteen  grains  were  exhibited  at 
twice  for  the  cure  of  an  ague.  Loss,  however,  tells 
lis,  that  he  took  one  or  two  grains  of  it  in  substance 
■without  discovering  any  bad  eftect ;  and  that  a  friend 
of  his  swallowed  a  whole  seed  without  injury. 

In  Britain  the  nux  vomica  has  been  rarely  if  ever 
employed  as  a  medicine.  On  the  continent,  however, 
and  especially  in  Germany,  several  trials  have  been 
made.  From  the  time  of  Gesner  till  that  of  a  modern 
date  the  nux  vomica  has  been  recommended  by  a  succes- 
sion  of  authors  as  an  antidote  to  the  plague,  as  a  febri- 
fuge, as  a  vermifuge,  and  as  a  remedy  in  mania,  hypo- 
chondriasis, hysteria,  rheumatism,  gout,  and  canine 
madness.  In  Sweden  it  has  of  late  years  been  success- 
fully used  in  dysentery  ;  but  Bergius,  who  tried  its  ef- 
fects In  this  disease,  says,  that  it  suppressed  the  flux  for 
twelve  hours,  but  it  afterwards  returned  again.  A 
woman  who  took  a  scruple  of  this  drug  night  and  morn* 
ing  two  successive  days,  is  said  to  have  been  seized 
with  convulsions  and  vertigo,  notwithstanding  which 
tJie  dysenteric  symptoms  returned,  and  the  disorder 
was  cured  by  other  medicines  ;  but  a  pain  in  the  sto- 
mach, the  effect  of  the  nux  vomica,  continued  after- 
wards for  a  long  time.  Bergius  therefore  thinks  it 
should  only  be  administered  in  the  character  of  a  to- 
nic and  anodyne  in  small  doses,  (from  five  to  ten 
grains),  and  not  till  after  proper  laxatives  have  been 
employed.  Loureriro  recommends  it  as  a  valuable  in- 
ternal medicine  in  fluor  albus ;  for  which  purpose  he 
roasts  it  till  it  becomes  perfectly  black  and  friable, 
which  renders  its  medicinal  use  safe,  without  impairing 
its  efficacy. 

NYCTALO'PIA,  (of  the  Gr.  yuKtccXwTficc,  from 
vv^,  the  night,  and  wv|/,  a?i  eye a  defect  in  vision  in 
which  the  patient  sees  little  or  nothing  in  the  day,  but 
in  the  evening  and  night  sees  tolerably  well.  The 
species  are  :  1.  Nyctalopia  from  a  periodical  amauro- 
sis, or  gutta  Serena,  when  the  blind  paroxysm  begins 
in  the  morning,  and  terminates  in  the  evening:  2.  Nyc- 
talopia from  too  gi-eat  a  sensibility  of  the  retina,  which 
cannot  bear  the  meridian  light.  See  Phobotomia.  3. 
Nyctalopia  from  an  opaque  spot  in  the  middle  of  the 
crystalline  lens.  When  the  light  of  the  sun  in  the  me- 
ridian contracts  the  pupil,  there  is  blindness ;  about 
evening,  or  in  more  obscure  places,  the  pupil  dilates, 
hence  the  rays  of  light  pass  through  the  limbus  of  the 
crystalline  lens.  4.  Nyctalopia,  from  a  disuse  of 
light ;  thus  persons  who  are  educated  in  obscure  pri- 
sons see  nothing  immediately  in  open  meridian  light ; 
but  by  degrees  their  eyes  are  accustomed  to  distinguish 
objects  in  day  light.  5.  Nyctalopia  from  an  immovea- 
ble mydriasis  ;  lor  in  this  instance  the  pupil  admits  too 
great  a  quantity  of  light,  which  the  immobile  pupil 
cannot  moderate  j  hence  the  patient,  in  a  stiong  light, 


sees  little  or  nothing.  6.  Nyctalopia  from  too  great  a 
contraction  of  the  pupil.  This  admits  a  sufficiency  of 
lucid  rays  in  bright  light,  but  towards  night  the  pupil 
dilates  more,  and  the  patient  sees  better.  7.  Nycta- 
lopia  endemica.  A  whole  people  have  been  uyctalops, 
as  the  ^Ethiopians,  Africans,  Americans,  and  Asiatics. 
A  great  flow  of  tears  are  excreted  all  the  day  from  their 
eyes ;  at  night  they  see  objects.  8.  Nyctalopia  from 
a  commotion  of  the  eye ;  from  which  a  man  in  the 
night,  it  is  said,  saw  all  objects  distinctly.  ^ 

NY'MPH^,  (from  vv[ji.<pci,  a  water-nymph  ;  so  called 
because  situated  in  the  water-course).  The  nymphas, 
Cristce  cUtoridis,  or,  as  they  may  likewise  be  termed, 
AlcE  minores  sive  internee,  are  two  prominent  folds  of 
the  inner  skin  t)f  the  great  or  external  alas,  reaching 
from  the  prseputium  of  the  clitoris  to  the  two  sides  of 
the  great  orifice  of  the  uterus.  They  begin  very  nar- 
row, and,  having  increased  in  breadth  in  their  course 
downward,  they  are  again  contracted  at  their  lower 
extremity.  The  nymphae  are  of  a  spongy  substance, 
intermixed  with  glands,  several  of  which  may  be  per- 
ceived by  the  naked  eye.  Their  situation  is  oblique, 
their  upper  extremities  lying  near  each  other,  and  the 
lower  at  a  much  greater  distance.  In  married  women 
they  are  more  or  less  flaccid  and  shrivelled. 

NYMPH^'A,    (vu|U,ip5Cia,   from    vu,a<pa,    a  waters 
nyniph,  because  it  grows  in  watery  places)  ;  the  water  - 
lilly. 

NYMPHiE'A  ALBA,  or  Leuconymphcza  ;  the  white 
water  lilly.    This  beautiful  plant,  Nymjihaa  alba  of 
.  Linnaeus,  was  formerly  employed  in  medicine  as  a  de- 
mulcent and  slightly  anodyne  remedy,  but  it  is  now 
laid  aside  on  account  of  its  trivial  virtues. 

NYMPH^'A  LU'TEA,  the  yellow  water-liliyi 
Nymphcealutea,  Linn.  This  plant  was  employed  for- 
merly with  the  same  intentions  as  the  white,  and,  like 
it,  is  now  fallen  into  neglect. 

NYMPHiE'A  LOTUS,  the  Egyptian  lotus ;  an 
aquatic  plant,  which  is  a  native  of  both  Indies.  The 
root  is  conical^  firm,  about  the  size  of  a  middle-sized 
pear,  covered  with  a  blackish  bark,  and  set  round 
with  fibres.  This  root  has  a  sweetish  taste,  and,  when 
boiled  or  roasted,  becomes  as  yellow  within  as  the- 
yoke  of  an  egg.  The  lotus  grows  in  abundance  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  is  there  much  sought  aftet 
by  the  poor  to  supply  their  families  with  food. 
,  NYMPHOMA'NIA,  (of  the  Gr.  vvy^oiJ,anx,  from 
yy/iipa,  nympha,  and  ^avia^  madness),  or  Furor  ute- 
rinus  ;  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales,  and  or- 
der dysorexia,  of  Cullen,  characterised  by  an  excessive 
desire  for  coition,  in  woman.  This  is,  in  most  in- 
stances, cither  a  species  of  madness,  or  a  high  degree 
of  hysterics.  Its  immediate  cause  is  a  preternatural 
irritability  of  the  uterus  and  pudenda  of  women  (to 
whom  the  disorder  is  proper),  or  an  unusual  acrimony  . 
of  the  fluids  in  these  parts.  Its  presence  is  known  by 
hysterical  signs,  and  the  wanton  behaviour  of  the  pa- 
tient; she  speaks  and  acts  with  unrestrained  obscenity, 
and,  as  .  the  disorder  increases,  she  scolds,  cries,  and 
laughs,  by  turns.  While  reason  is  retained,  she  is  si- 
lent, and  seem^s  melancholy,  bat  her  eyes  discover  ass 
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unusual  wantonness.  The  symptoms  are  belter  and 
worse  until  the  greatest  degree  of  the  disorder  ap- 
proaches, and  then,  by  every  word  and  action,  her 
condition  is  too  maaifest.  In  the  beginning  a  cure 
may  be  hoped  for ;  but  if  it  continue,  it  degenerates 
into  mania.  Blood-letting  is  generally  had  recourse 
to  in  proportion  to  the  patient's  strength.  Camphor, 
in  doses  of  fifteen  or  twenty  grains,  with  nitre,  and 
small  doses  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  should  be  re- 
peated at  proper  intervals.  Some  give  asafoefida  in 
(doses  of  from  five  lo  ten  grains.  Besides  bleeding, 
cooling  purges  should  also  be  repeated  in  proportion 
to  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  &c.  What  is  useful 
in  maniacal  and  hypochondriac  disorders,  is  also  useful 
here,  regard  being  had  to  sanguine  or  phlegmatic  ha- 
bits, &c.  When  the  delirium  is  at  the  height,  we  may 
give  opiates  to  compose,  and  use  the  same  method  as 
in  a  phrenitis  or  mania.  Injections  of  barley-water, 
xvith  a  small  quantity  of  hemlock-juice,  according  to 
Riveiius,  may  be  frequently  thrown  up  into  the  vagina  ; 
this  he  calls  a  specific^  but  matrimony,  if  possible, 
should  be  preferred..  For  although  this  cannot  be  re- 
presented as  a  cure  for  the  disease  when  in  an  advanced 
state,  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  has  not  un- 
frequently  prevented  it  where  it  would  otherwise  have 
taken  place. 


NYMPHOTO'MIA.,  (vujo-^^orof/.fa,  from  vt)//,^a,  tlit 
ni/7npha,  and  re/^vw,  to  cut);  the  operation  of  re- 
moving the  nympha  when  too  large,  as  sometimes  is 
the  case  in  women, 

NYSTA'GMUS,(of  the  Gr.  vyray/^o;,  from  vuruK'M, 
to  sleep),  that  twinkling  of  the  eyes,  which  happens 
when  a  person  is  very  sleepy.  Ancient  authors  also 
define  nystagmus  to  be  an  involuntary  agitation  of  the 
eye-ball.  It  is  known  by  the  instability  or  involun. 
tary  and  constant  motions  of  the  globe  of  the  eye 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  or  in  some  other  directions. 
Sometimes  it  is  accompanied  with  an  hippus,  or  an  al- 
ternate and  repeated  dilatation  and  constriction  of  the 
pupil.  The  species  described  arc:  1.  Nystagmus 
from  fear.  This  agitation  is  observed  under  the  ope- 
ration for  the  cataract.  2.  Nystagmus  from  sand  or 
small  gravel  falling  into  the  eye.  3.  Nystagmus  from 
a  catarrh,  which  is  accompanied  with  much  inflamma- 
tion. 4.  Nystagmus  from  saburra  in  the  prima?  via?, 
as  is  observed  in  infants  afllicted  with  worms.  5. 
Nystagmus  symptomaticus,  which  happens  in  hysteric 
and  epileptic  cases,  and  sometimes  in  pregnancy ;  and 
is  a  common  symptom  accompanying  St.  Vitus's  dance. 
Many  of  these  distiactious  arc  trifling  in  the  ex. 
tjreme. 
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C3aK.    Sec  QuEucus. 
OAK  OF  JERUSALEINL    See  Boteys  vulga- 

BIS. 

OAK,  SEA.    See  Qoercus  marina. 

OAK,  WILLOW-LEAVED.    See  Quercus  phel- 

LOS. 

OAT.    See  Avena. 

OBLI'QUUS  ASCENDENS  ABDOMINIS.  See 

OliMQUUS  ASCENDENS  INTERNUS. 

OBLI'QUUS  ASCENDENS  INTERNUS,  a  mus- 
cle of  the  belly,  which  arises  from  the  spine  of  the 
ilium,  the  whole  length  between  the  posterior  and  su- 
perior anterior  spinous  process;  from  the  os  sacrum 
and  the  tiiree  undermost  lumbar  vertebrae,  by  a  tendon 
common  to  it  and  to  the  scrratus  posticus  inferior  mus- 
cle; from  Poupart's  ligament,  at  the  middle  of  which 
it  sends  oir  the  beginning  of  the  cremaster  muscle; 
and  the  spermatic  cord  in  the  male,  or  round  ligament 
of  the  womb  in  the  female,  passes  under  its  thin  edge, 
except  a  few  detached  fibres. 

'I'his  muscle  is  inserted  inte  the  cartilago  ensiformis, 
into  the  .cartilages  of  the  seventh,  and  tho.^e  of  all  the 
fake  ribs ;  but,  at  the  upper  part,  it  is  extremely  thin, 
resembling  a  cellular  membrane,  cand  only  becomes 
fleshy  at  the  cartilage  of  the  tenth  rib.  ,Ilere  its  ten- 
don divides  into  two  layers  ;  the  anterior  layer,  with 
a  great  portion  of  the  inferior  part  of  the  posterior 
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layer,  joins  the  tendon  of  the  external  oblique,  and 
runs  over  the  rectus  to  be  inserted  into  the  whole 
length  of  the  linca  alba.  The  posterior  layer  joins 
the  tendon  of  the  transversalis  muscle  as  low  as  half- 
way between  the  umbilicus  and  os  pubis ;  but,  below 
this  place,  only  a  few  fibres  of  the  posterior  layer  are 
seen,  and  the  rest  of  it  passes  before  the  rectus  muscle, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  linea  alba;  so  that  the  whole 
tendon  of  the  external  oblique  muscle,  with  the  ante, 
rior  layer  of  the  internal  oblique,  passes  before  the 
rectus  muscle ;  and  the  whole  posterior  layer  of  the 
internal  oblique,  together  with  the  whole  tendon  of 
the  transversalis  muscle,  excepting  at  the  inferior vpart, 
pass  behind  the  rectus,  and  are  inserted  into  theilinea 
alba.  At  its  undermost  part  it  is  inserted  into  the 
fore  part  of  the  os  pubis.  This  muscle  assists  the  ob- 
liquus  dcscendens  externus;  but  it  bends  the  trunk  in 
the  reverse  direction.  It  is  the  Obliquus  internus  ab- 
dominis of  Albinus  and  Winslow,  Obliquus  minor  of 
Halier,  and  Obliquus  ascendens  of  Douglas. 

OBLFQUUS  DESCENDENS  ABDOMINIS.  See 
Obliquus  descendens  extern  us. 

OBLFQUUS  DESCENDENS  EXTERNUS,  a 
muscle  of  the  belly,  which  arises,  by  eight  heads,  from 
the  lower  edges  of  an  cgual  number  of  inferior  ribs, 
at  a  little  distance  from  their  cartilages.  It  always  in- 
termixes, in  a  serrated  manner,  with  portions  of  the 
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serratus  major  anticus ;  and  generally  coheres  to  the 
pectoralis  major,  intercostals,  and  latissimus  dorsi : 
which  last  covers  the  edge  of  a  portion  of  it,  extended 
from  the  last  rib  to  the  spine  of  the  os  ilium.  From 
these  origins  the  fibres  run  down  obliquely  forwards, 
and  terminate  in  a  thin  broad  tendon,  whose  fibres  are 
continued  in  the  same  direction. 

This  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  whole  length  of  the 
linea  alba;  becomes  thicker  towards  the  lower  part  of 
tiie  abdomen,  and  is  perforated  in  the  middle  by  the 
umbilicus.  On  the  outside  of  the  rectus  muscle,  the 
tendon  of  the  external  oblique  appears  whiter  than 
elsewhere,  by  its  being  there  connected  with  the  ten- 
dons of  the  ia(ernal  oblique  and  trausTerse  muscles  ; 
so  that  this  part  has  been  called  linea  semilunaris, 
from  its  curved  shape.  The  under  part  of  the  tendon 
divides  into  two  columns,  which  leaves  an  oval  space 
between  them,  named  the  ring  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle,  for  the  passage  of  the  spermatic  cord  in  the 
male,  or  round  ligament  of  the  womb.  The  anterior 
superior  column  passes  over  the  cartilage  between  the 
ossa  pubis,  and  is  lixed  to  the  opposile  os  pubis;  the 
other  is  fixed  to  the  os  pubis  of  the  same  side.  It  is 
also  inserted,  tendinous  and  fleshy,  into  the  middle  of 
the  spine  of  the  ilium. 

From  that  part,  which  is  named  its  anterior  superior 
spinous  process,  it  is  stretched  tendinous  to  the  os  pu- 
bis, and  is  niimed  PouparVs  or  Fallopius's  ligament. 
From  this  ligament  it  sends  a  tendinous  layer,  which  is 
lost  in  the  membranous  fascia  of  the  thigh. 

The  use  of  the  obliquus  descendens  externus  is  to 
support  and  compress  the  peritoneum  and  abdomen  ; 
by  Avhich  it  assists  the  evacuation  of  feces  and  urine, 
and  likewise  helps  in  the  exclusion  of  the  foetus  in 
■women.  It  thrusts  the  diaphragm  upwards,  and  draws 
down  the  ribs  in  expiration  ;  bends  the  body  obliquely 
when  the  ribs  are  fixed,  and  raises  the  pelvis  ob- 
liquely. 

This  muscle  is  named  Obliquus  externus  abdomiriis, 
by  Albiniis,  and  Obliquus  descendens,  by  Douglas. 

OBLl'QUUS  EXTEllNUS  ABDOMINIS.  See 
Obt^iquus  descenoens  externus. 

OBLFQUUS  INFERIOR  CAPITIS.  This  mus- 
cle is  larger  than  the  obliquus  superior  capitis,  and  is 
very  obliquely  situated  between  the  two  first  vertebrai 
of  the  neck.  It  arises,  tendinous  and  lleshy,  from  the 
middle  and  outer  side  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  se- 
cond vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  is  inserted,  tendinous 
and  fleshy,  into  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the 
transverse  process  of  tiie  first  vertebra.  The  ii.se  of 
this  muscle  is  to  turn  the  first  vertebra  upon  the  se- 
cond, as  upon  a  pivot,  and  to  draw  the  face  towards 
the  shoulder. 

OBLFQUUS  INFERIOR  OCULI,  the  Obliquus 
minor  oculi  of  Winslow  ;  an  oblique  muscle  of  the^» 
eye,  that  draws  it  forwards,  inwards,  and  downwards. 
It  arises  by  a  narrow  beginning  from  the  outer  edge  of 
the  orbitar  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bo|ie, 
near  its  junction  with  the  lachrymal  bone,  and  running 
obliquely  outwards,  is  inserted  into  the  tunica  scle- 
rotica. 
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OBLFQUUS  INTERNUS  ABDOMINIS.  See 
Obliquus  ascendens  inteunus. 

OBLFQUUS  MAJOR  ABDOMINIS.    See  On. 

LIQUUS  DESCENDENS  EXTERNUS. 

OBLFQUUS  MAJOR  CAPITIS.    See  Obliquus 

INFEllIOr,.  CAPITIS. 

OBLFQUUS  MAJOR  OCULI.     See  Obliquus 

SUPERIOR  OCULI, 

OBLFQUUS  MINOR  ABDOMINIS.     See  Oc- 

LIQUUS  ASCENDENS  INTERNUS. 

OBLFQUUS  MINOR  CAPITIS.    See  Obliquu* 

SUPERIOR  CAPITIS. 

OBLFQUUS  MINOR  OCULI.     Sec  Obliquus 

INFERIOR  OCULI, 

OBLI  QUUS  SUPERIOR  CAPITIS,  the  Obliquus 
major  of  Winslow,  and  Obliquus  superior  of  Douglas. 
It  was,  however,  Riolanus  who  first  gave  particular 
names  to  the  oblique  muscles  of  the  head.  lie  called 
this  muscle  obliquus  minor,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
inferior,  which,  on  account  of  its  being  much  larger, 
he  named  obliquus  major.  Spilegius  afterwards  distin- 
guished the  two,  from  their  situation  with  respect  to 
each  other,  into  superior  and  inferior ;  as  did  after- 
wards Cowperand  Douglas.  This  little  muscle,  which 
is  nearly  of  the  same  shape  as  the  recti  capitis,  is  situ- 
ated laterally  between  the  occiput  and  the  first  verte- 
bra of  the  neck,  and  is  covered  by  the  complexus  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  splenius.  It  arises,  by  a  short 
thick  tendon,  from  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the 
transverse  process  of  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
and,  ascending  obliquely  inwards  and  backwards,  be- 
comes broader,  and  is  inserted,  by  a  broad  flat  tendon 
and  some  few  fleshy  fibres,  into  the  os  occipitis,  behind 
the  back  part  of  the  mastoid  process,  under  the  inser- 
tion of  the  complexus  and  splenius,  and  a  little  above 
that  of  the  rectus  major.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is 
to  draw  the  head  backwards,  and  seemingly  to  assist 
in  its  rotatory  motion. 

OBLFQUUS  SUPERIOR  OCULI,  vel  TrocJde. 
oris,  the  Obliquus  mtjor  of  ^^'insIow  :  an  oblique  mus- 
cle of  the  eye,  which  rolls  the  eye-ball,  and  turns  the 
pupil  downwards  and  outwards.  It  arises  like  the 
straight  muscle  of  the  eye  from  the  edge  of  the  foramen 
opticum  at  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  between  the  rectus 
superior  and  rectus  inlernus,  from  thence  runs  straight 
along  the  papyraceous  portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  orbit,  M'here  a  cartilaginous 
trochlea  is  fixed  to  the  inside  of  the  internal  angular 
process  of  the  os  frontis,  through  which  its  tendon 
passes,  and  runs  a  little  downwards  and  out>vards,  in- 
closed in  a  loose  membrauaceous  sheath,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  sclerotic  coat. 

OBSTF/TRICUS  (from  obsteirix,  a  nurse),  obste- 
tric, or  belonging  to  midwifery. 

OBSTIPA'TIO,  (from  obstipo,  to  stop  up),  obstipa. 
tion  or  costiveness ;  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  lo. 
cales,  and  order  epischeses  of  Cullen.  It  comprehends 
three  species  :  1.  Obstipatio  dcbilium,  occurring  in  weak 
and  commonly  dyspeptic  persons.  2.  Obstipatio  rigida~ 
rum,  in  persons  of  rigid  fibres  and  a  melancholy  tempe- 
rament. 3.  Obstipatio  obstructorum.  frooi  obstructiojis. 
4  A 
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Costlveness  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  debility  in 
dyspeptic  persons,  sometimes  it  is  the  effect  of  rigi- 
dity, and  sometimes  it  is  symptomatic  of  the  colic.  It 
may  proceed  from  an  excessive  heat  of  the  blood  ; 
drinking  rough  red  wines,  or  other  astringent  liquors  ; 
too  much  exercise,  especially  on  horseback :  it  may 
likewise  proceed  from  a  long  use  of  cold  insipid  food, 
which  docs  not  sufficiently  stimulate  the  intestines. 
Sometimes  it  is  owing  to  the  bile  not  descending  to  the 
intestines,  as  in  the  jaundice  ;  and  at  other  times  it 
proceeds  from  diseases  of  the  intestines  themselves,  as  a 
palsy,  spasm,  tumors,  a  cold  dry  state  of  the  intestines, 
&c.  Excessive  costiveness  is  apt  to  occasion  pains  in 
the  head,  vomiting,  colics,  and  other  complaints  of 
the  bowels.  It  is  peculiarly  hurtful  to  hypochondriac 
and  hysteric  persons,  as  it  generates  wind  and  other 
distressing  symptoms. 

Persons  who  are  generally  Gostive  should  live  upon 
a  moistening  and  laxative  diet ;  as  roasted  or  boiled 
apples,  pears,  stewed  prunes,  rai-ins,  gruel  with  cur- 
rants, butter,  honey,  sugar,  and  such  like.  Broths 
■with  spinage,  leeks,  and  other  pot-herbs,  are  likewise 
proper.  Rye-bread,  or  that  which  is  made  of  a  mix- 
ture of  wheat  and  rye  together,  ought  to  be  eaten. 
No  person  troubled  with  costiveness  should  eat  white 
bread  alone,  especially  that  which  is  made  of  fine 
flour.  The  best  bread  for  keeping  the  belly  soluble  is 
what  in  some  parts  of  Europe  they  call  meslin :  it  is 
made  of  a  mixture  of  wheat  and  rye,  and  is  very 
agreeable  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  it.  The 
drink  should  be  of  an  opening  quality.  All  ardent 
spirits,  austere  and  astringent  wines,  as  port,  claret, 
&c.  ought  to  be  avoided.  Malt  liquor  that  is  fine,  and  of 
a  moderate  strength,  is  very  proper.  Butter-milk,  M'hey, 
and  other  watery  liquors,  arc  likewise  proper,  and  uiay 
be  drank  in  turtis,  as  the  patient's  inclination  directs. 

Those  who  are  troubled  with  costiveness  ought,  if 
])Ossiblc,  to  remedy  it  by  diet,  as  the  constant  use  of 
mediciiijs  for  that  purpose  is  atlended  with  many  in- 
conveniences, and  often  with  bad  consequences.  In 
time  the  custom  becomes  necessary,  and  generally  ends 
in  a  total  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  indigestion,  loss  of 
appetite,  wasting  of  the  strength,  and  death. 

Costiveness  is  increased  by  keeping  the  body  too 
•warm,  and  by  every  thing  that  promotes  the  perspira- 
tion ;  as  lying  too  long  a-bed  in  a  morning,  &c.  In- 
tense thought,  and  a  sedentary  life,  are  likewise  hurt- 
ful. All  the  secretions  and  excretions  are  promoted  by 
moderate  exercise  without  doors,  and  by  a  gay,  cheer- 
ful, sprightly,  temper  of  mind.  The  learned  Dr.  Ar- 
buthnot  advises  those  who  are  troubled  with  costive- 
ness to  use  animal  oils,  as  fresh  butter,  cream,  marrow, 
fat  broths,  &c.  He  likewise  recommends  (he  expressed 
oils  of  mild  vegetables,  as  olives,  almonds,  pistachesj 
and  the  fruits  themselves;  all  oily  and  mild  fruits,  as 
figs;  decoctions  of  mealy  vegetabKs,  which  lubricate 
the  intestines :  some  saponaceous  substances  which  sti- 
mulate gently,  as  honey,  hydromel,  or  boiled  honey 
and  water,  unrefined  sugar,  &c. 

The  doctor  observes,  that  such  lenitive  substances 
are  proper  for  persons  of  dry  altrabiliarian  constitn- 
tiouSj  who  are  subject  to  astviction  of  the  beJIy,  and 


the  plies,  and  will  operate  wben  stronger  medicinal 
substances  are  sometimes  ineffectual ;  but  that  such  le- 
nitive diet  hurts  those  whose  bowels  are  weak  and  lax. 
He  likewise  observes,  that  all  watery  substances  are 
lenitive;  and  that  even  common  water,  whey,  sour- 
milk,  and  butter-milk,  have  that  efl'ect : — that  new 
milk,  especially  asses  milk,  stimulates  still  more  when 
it  sours  on  the  stomach  ;  and  that  whey,  turned  sour, 
will  purge  strongly  : — that  most  part  of  fruits  are 
likewise  laxative ;  and  that  some  of  them,  as  grapes, 
will  throw  such  as  take  them  immoderately,  into  a  cho- 
lera morbus,  or  incurable  diarrhoea. 

When  the  body  cannot  be  kept  open  without  medi- 
cine, a  grain  of  aloes  at  bed-time,  or  a  gentle  dose  of 
rhubarb,  may  be  taken  twice  or  thrice  a-week.  This 
is  not  near  so  injurious  to  the  stomach  as  jalap,  or  the 
other  drastic  purgatives  so  much  in  use.  Infusions  of 
senna  and  manna  may  liliewisc  be  taken,  or  half  an 
ounce  of  tartarised  kali  dissolved  in  water-gruel. 
About  the  size  of  a  nutmeg  of  the  senna  electuary  taken 
at  the  time  of  going  to  bed  generally  answers  the  pur- 
pose  very  well. 

A  very  interesting  account  of  the  case  of  a  man  . 
who  had  no  evacuation  from  the  bowels  for  nearly  fif- 
teen weeks  before  his  death,  is  given  by  Dr.  Baillie,  of 
London,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  medi- 
cal and  chirurgicat  improvement. 

OBSTRUCTION,  in  medicine,  signifies  the  block, 
ing  up  of  any  vessel  or  canal  in  an  animal  body,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  flowing  of  any  fluid  through  it;  either 
on  account  of  the  increased  bulk  of  that  tluid^  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diameter  of  the  vessel,  or  because  of  a 
contraction  of  the  canal  itself.  Obstruction,  which  is, 
no  doubt,  the  cause  of  many  disea&es,  was  long  sup- 
posed to  be  the  cause  of  inflammation.  But  tliis  error 
is  exposed  by  Dr.  Cullcn,  as  may  be  seen  under  the  ar- 
ticle Ini-lammation. 

OBTURA'TOR  EXTERNUS,  a  small  flat  muscle, 
situated  obliquely  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the 
thigh,  between  the  pectinaiis  and  the  fore  part  of  the 
foramen  thyroideum,  and  covered  by  the  adductor 
brcvis  femoris.    It  arises,  tendinous,  and  fleshy,  from 
the  lower  fore  part  of  the  os  pubis,  and  fore  part  of 
the  inner  crus  of  the  ischium  ;  surrounds  the  foramen 
thyroideum.    A  number  of  its  fibres,  arising  from  the 
membrane  which  fills  np  that  foramen,  are  collected 
like  rays  towards  a  centre,  and  pass  outwards  around 
the  root  of  the  back  part  of  the  cervix  of  the  os  fe- 
moris.   It  is  inserted,  by  a  strong  tendon,  into  the  ca- 
vity  at  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  root  of  the  tro- 
chanter major,  adhering  in  its  course  to  the  capsular 
ligament  of  the  thigh-bone.    'I'he  use  of  this  muscle  is 
to  roll  the  thigh-bone  obliquely  outwards,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  capsular  ligament  from  being  pinched.  i 
OBTURA'TOR  INTERNUS,  the  Mur.wpialisy  \\ 
seu  obturator  interrius  of  Douglas ;   a  considerable 
muscle,  a  great  part  of  which  is  situated  within  the 
pelvis.    It  arises  from  more  than  one-half  of  the  inter-  | 
nal  circumference  of  the  foramen  thyroideum,  formed  | 
by  the  os  pubis  and  ischium.  Its  insid\-  is  covered  by  a  I 
portion  of  the  levator  ani  ;  and  it  appears  to  be  di-  I 
Tided  into  a  number  of  fasciculi,  which  unit*  and  forta  I 
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a  roundish  tendon,  that  passes  out  of  the  pelvis,  be- 
tween the  posterior  sacro-ischiatic  ligament  and  tube- 
rosity of  the  OS  ischium.  Where  it  passes  over  the  cap- 
sular ligament  of  the  thigh-bone,  it  is  inclosed  as  in  a 
'sheath,  by  the  gomini  muscles.  The  obturator  internus 
is  inserted,  by  a  round  tendon,  into  the  large  pit  at  the 
root  of  the  trochanter  major.  Its  use  is  to  roll  the  os 
femoris  obliquely  outAvards. 

OBTURATOR  NERVE;  a  nerve  of  the  thigh, 
lliat  is  spread  upon  its  inner  muscles. 

OCCI-'PITIS  OS,  or  Os  basilare,  the  occipital 
bone.  This  bone  forms  the  posterior  and  inferior  part 
p{  the  skull.  It  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  convex  on 
the  outside,  and  concave  internally.  Its  external  sur- 
face serves  for  the  attachment  of  several  muscles.  It 
affords  several  inequalities,  which  sometimes  form  two 
semicircular  hollows  separated  by  a  scabrous  ridge. 
The  inferior  portion  of  the  bone  is  stretched  forwards 
in  form  of  a  wedge,  and  hence  is  called  the  cuneiform 
process.  At  the  base  of  this  process,  situated  obliquely 
on  each  side  of  the  foramen  magnum,  are  two  Hat,  ob- 
long protuberances,  named  concb/les.  They  are  co- 
yered  with  cartilage,  and  serve  for  the  articulation  of 
the  head  with  th«  first  vertebra  of  the  neck.  In  the 
inferior  portion  of  this  bone,  at  the  basis  of  the  cra- 
nium, and  immediately  behind  the  cuneiform  process, 
we  observe  a  considerable  hole,  through  which  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  passes  info  the  spine.  The  nervi  ac- 
cessorii,  the  vertebral  arteries,  and  sometimes  the  ver- 
tebral veins  likewise,  pass  through  it.  Besides  this 
Jiole,  there  are  four  other  smaller  foramina,  viz.  two 
before,  and  two  behind  the  condyles.  The  former 
serve  for  th-e  transmission  of  the  ninth  pair  of  nerves, 
and  the  two  latter  for  the  veins  which  pass  from  the 
external  parts  of  the  head  to  the  lateral  sinuses.  On 
looking  over  the  internal  surface  of  the  os  occipitis, 
we  perceive  the  appearance  of  a  cross,  formed  by  a 
Tery  prominent  ridge,  which  rises  upwards  from  near 
the  foramen  magnum,  and  by  two  transverse  sinuosi- 
ties, one  on  each  side  of  the  ridge.  This  cross  occa- 
sions  the  formation  of  four  fossa;,  two  above  and  two 
below  the  sinuosities.  In  the  latter  are  placed  the 
lobes  of  the  cerebellum,  and  in  the  former  the  poste- 
jior  lobes  of  the  brain.  The  two  sinuosities  serve  to 
jeceive  the  lateral  sinuses.  In  the  upper  part  of  this 
bone  is  seen  a  continuation  of  the  sinuosity  of  the 
longitudinal  sinus;  and  at  the  basis  of  the  cranium  we 
observe  the  inner  surlace  of  the  cuneiform  process 
made  concave  for  the  reception  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata. 

The  OS  occipitis  is  thicker  and  stronger  than  any  of 
the  other  bones  of  the  head,  except  the  petrous  part 
of  the  ossa  teniporum  ;  but  it  is  very  unequal  in  thick- 
ness. At  its  lateral  and  inferior  parts,  where  it  is 
thinnest,  it  is  covered  by  a  great  number  of  muscles. 
The  reason  for  so  much  thickness  and  strength  in  this 
.bone  seems  to  be,  to  defend  the  cerebellum,  which  is, 
by  its  situation,  more  liable  to  be  fractured  by  falls, 
than  any  other  bone  of  the  cranium.  Nature,  there- 
fore, has  wisely  constructed  this  bone  so  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  the  greatest  strength  at  it's  upper  part,  where 
it  is  the  most  exposed  to  injury. 


The  occipital  bone  is  joined,  by  means  of  the  cu- 
neiform process,  to  the  sphenoid  bone,  with  which  it 
often  ossifies,  and  makes  but  one  bone  in  those  who 
are  advanced  in  life.  It  is  connected  to  the  parietal 
bones  by  the  lambdoidal  suture,  and  to  the  temporal 
bones  by  the  additamentum  of  the  temporal  suture. 
The  head  is  likewise  united  to  the  trunk  by  means  of 
this  bone.  The  two  condyles  of  the  occipital  bone  are 
received  into  the  superior  oblique  processes  of  the  at- 
la.s,  or  first  vertebra  of  the  neck,  and  it  is  by  means  of 
this  articulation  that  a  certain  degree  of  motion  of  the 
head,  backwards  and  forwards,  is  performed.  But  it 
allows  only  very  little  motion  to  either  side  ;  and  still 
less  of  a  circular  motion,  which  the  head  obtains  prin- 
cipally by  the  circumvolution  of  the  atlas  on  the  se- 
cond vertebra,  as  is  described  more  particularly  in  the 
account  of  the  vertebrae  given,  ia  books. 

In  the  foetus,  the  os  occipitis  is  divided,  by  an  unos- 
sified  cartilaginous  substance,  into  four  parts.  One  of 
these,  which  is  the  largest,  constitutes  all  that  portion 
of  the  bone  that  is  above  the  foramen  magnum  ;  two 
others,  which  are  much  smaller,  compose  the  sides  of 
the  foramen  magnum,  and  include  the  condyloid  pro- 
cesses ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  cuneiform  process.  This 
last  is  sometimes  not  completely  united  with  the  rest, 
so  as  to  form  one  bono,  before  the  child  is  six  or  sercji 
years  old. 

OCCIPITA'LIS.    See  Occipito-fkontalis. 

OCCIPITO-FRONTA'LIS,  or  Digastricus  cranii,- 
the  Epicranius  of  Albinus,  and  Fruntalis  et  occipita. 
lis  of  Winslow.  This  is  a  single  broad  digastric  mus- 
cle, that  covers  the  cranium,  pulls  the  skin  of  the  head 
backwards,  raises  the  cye-brows  upwards,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  draws  up  and  wrinkles  the  skin  of  the 
forehead.  It  arises  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  oc- 
ciput,  goes  over  the  upper  part  of  the  os  |jarietale  and 
OS  frontis,  and  is  lost  in  the  eye-brows. 

O'CCIPUT;  the  hinder  part  of  the  head.  See 
Cranium. 

O'CliRA,  from  ujy^po;^  pale ;  so  named  be- 

cause it  is  often  of  a  pale  colour),  ochre  ;  an  argilla- 
ceous earth  impregnated  with  iron,  which  gives  it  a 
red  or  yellow  colour.  The  Armenian  bole,  and  other 
medicinal  earths,  are  often  adulterated  vviih  this  sub- 
stance. 

OCHRE.    See  Ochra. 

O'CIMUM,  (of  the  Gr.  cvkv^ov,  from  o:>ivo,  smfi; 
so  called  from  its  sudden  growth).    See  Basi^icum. 

O'CIMUM  BASI'LICUAI;  the  systematic  nam« 
of  the  common  or  citron  batil.    Sje  Basilicum. 

O'CIMUM  CARYOPIIYLLA'TUM,  the  small  or 
bush-basil.  Of  this  plant,  which  iS  said  to  be  mildly  - 
balsamic,  infusions  are  drank  as  tea  in  catarrhous  and 
uterine  disorders,  and  the  dried  leaves  are  made  into 
cephalic  and  sternutatory  powders.  They  are,  when 
fresh,  verj  juicy,  of  a  weak  aromatic  and  very  muci- 
laginous taste,  and  of  a  strong  and  agreeable  smell, 
which  improves  by  drying.  It  is  little  used  in  the 
present  praclice. 

O'CRA,  a  viscous  vegetable  substance,  well  known 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  used  to  thicken  soup, 
and  for  other  alimentary  purposes. 
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OCTA'NDRIA,  (from  oxro;,  eight,  and  avijp,  a 
husband),  in  the  Liniisean  system  of  botany,  a  class  of 
plants,  the  eighth  in  order,  comprehending  such  plants 
as  have  hermaphrodite  flowers,  and  eight  stamina  or 
male  parts  in  each.    See  Botany. 

OCULA'RIA,  (from  oculus,  the  eye,  so  called  from 
its  uses  in  disorders  of  the  eye.)    See  Euphrasia. 

OXULI  ADDUCTOR.     See  Rectus  internus 

OCULI. 

O'CULI  ATTOLLENS.    See  Rectus  superior 

OCULI, 

O'CULI  CANCRORUM.    See  Cancer. 
O'CULl  DEPRESSOR.     See  Rectus  inferior 

OCtJLI. 

O'CULI   ELEVATOR.     See  Rectus  superior 

OCUI.I. 

.    O'CULI    LEVATOR.     See    Rectus  superior 

OCULI. 

O'CULI  OBLIQUUS  INFERIOR.     See  Obli- 

QUUS  INFERIOR  OCULI. 

O'CULI  OBLIQUUS  MAJOR.    See  Obliquus 

SUPERIOR  OCUEI. 

O'CULI  OBLIQUUS  MINOR.     See  Obliquus 

INFERIOR  OCULI. 

OCULIST,  a  popular  appellation  for  one  who  pro- 
fesses solely  to  cure  diseases  of  the  eyes. 
O'CULUS  BOVIS.  See  Bellis  major. 
ODONTA'LGIA,  {ohvloLXyic/.,  from  oJ«?,  a  tooth, 
and  aXy©^,  pain)  ;  the  tooth-ach.  The  causes  pro- 
ducing this  may  be  exposure  of  the  nerve  of  a  tooth, 
liy  breaking  or  wasting  of  the  enamel,  inflammation  in 
or  about  the  tooth,  or  from  sympathy  when  distant 
parts  are  affected,  as  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  stomach,  or 
the  uterus,  as  in  time  of  gestation.  After  tooth-ach 
lias  once  been  produced  and  removed,  it  is  ajjt  to  re- 
turn by  exposure  (o  cold,  by  taking  hot  liquids,  by 
hard  bodies  pressed  against  the  nerve  in  the  time  of 
chewing,  by  the  use  of  a  pick-tooth,  &c. 

With  respect  to  the  cure  of  this  disease,  no  rule  can 
be  laid  down  which  will  answer  with  certainty  upon 
all  occasions.  No  remedy  has  yet  been  discovered 
which  will  at  all  times  even  moderate  the  pain  ;  relief, 
however,  is  frequently  obtained  from  acrid  substances 
applied  to  the  tooth,  so  as  to  destroy  the  irritability  of 
the  nerve,  such  as  opium,  spirit  of  wine,  camphire,  and 
essential  aromatic  oils.  When  these  fail,  blisters  be- 
hind the  ear,  or  destroying  the  nerve  by  the  cautious 
use  of  strong  acids,  as  half  a  drop  of  the  nitric  con- 
veyed info  the  hollow  of  the  tooth  by  the  help  of  a 
small  camel's-hair  pencil,  will  be  found  useful.  A 
red-hot  wire  applied  to  the  part,  which  is  attended 
•with  only  momentary  pain,  is  generally  a  radical  cure, 
and  often  successfully  practised  by  empirics. 

When  a  black  or  decayed  spot  appears  on  a  tooth, 
if  it  be  quite  superficial,  it  may  be  removed:  but  if  it 
go  through  the  thickness  of  the  enamel,  it  will  be  more 
advisable  to  let  it  remain.  Some  dentists,  however, 
cut  out  these  black  spots,  shewing  only  the  first  signs 
of  caries,  and  thus  preserve  what  remains  of  the  tooth. 
When  a  small  hole  breaks  out  in  a  tooth,  particular 
attention  should  be  paid  to  prevent  the  admission  of 
air.    Tin,  lead,  or  gold  leaf,  commonly  employed  for 


this  purpose,  sometimes  give  relief  for  many  months, 
or  even  years,  if  the  shape  of  the  cavity  be  favourable  ; 
but  in  other  cases  these  are  of  little  advantage,  aud  i»i 
some  instances  create  great  pain.  When  stuffing  is  to 
be  employed,  it  ought  to  be  done  in  the  intervals  of 
the  fits  of  tooth-ach,  otherwise  it  will  give  great  unea- 
siness. When  it  is  to  be  used,  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
tooth  should  be  filled;  and  this  is  to  be  done  with  a 
proper  instrument. 

In  the  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  is  inserted  an 
account  of  a  singular  remedy  for  the  tooth-ach.  It  is 
the  well-known  insect,  called  a  ladij-cois  (cocchiella 
sep/em  punctata,  Linn.),  which  is  to  be  bruised  be- 
tween the  finger  and  tliumb,  and  applied  to  the  af- 
fected tooth  ;  rubbing  it  also  on  the  gum.  It  is  even 
said  that  a  tincture  made  from  these  insects  will  be 
attended  with  the  sam^.peneficial  eflects,  but  we  are 
inclined  to  rank  this  remedy  with  the  metallic  tractorSy 
and  such  other  remedies  as  work  only  on  the  patient's 
imagination. 

^Vhen  the  remedies  made  use  of  for  the  removal  of 
tooth-ach  have  failed  in  their  effect,  and  it  is  found  that 
the  complaint  still  continues,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ex- 
tract the  tooth.    In  doing  this,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  all  the  teeth  may  be  pulled  to  either  side,  except, 
ing  the  dentes   sapientide  of   the  lower  jaw,  which 
ought  to  be  pulled  outwards,  otherwise  the  jaw  may 
be  splintered.    As  soon  as  the  socket  is  cleared  of 
blood,  if  the  tooth  be  not  much  spoiled,  it  may  be 
boiled  and  replaced,  when  it  will  become  nearly  as  use- 
ful as  before.    It  is  difficult,  however,  to  replace  the 
large  grinders,  on  account  of  their  diverging  roots. 
The  more  perpendicularly  the  teeth  are  pulled,  the 
less  contusion  and  injury  will  be  done  to  the  jaws  and 
alveoli.    But  as  no  instrument  has  been  invented  ca- 
pable of  effecting  this  properly,  surgeons  are  obliged 
to  be  contented  with  an  instrument  which  acts  in  a 
fateral  direction.    The  most  usual  is  that  well-known 
instrument  in  form  of  a  key,  with  a  claw  and  fulcrum. 
See  pi.  IX.  fig.  1,  2,  3,  &c.  and  article  Instruments. 
Previous  to  the  operation,  this  should  be  covered  with 
a  linen  rag,  to  prevent  the  gum  from  suftering.  After 
dividing  the  gum,  or  separating  it  from  the  tooth,  the 
claw  is  to  be  fixed  as  deep  between  the  teeth  and  gum 
as  possible.    Then  the  fulcrum  is  to  be  applied  on  the 
opposite  side.    The  surgeon  may  now,  with  one  turn 
of  the  h.andle  of  the  instrument,  pull  the  tooth  out. 
However,  the  turn  should  not  be  eflected  by  a  sud- 
den jerk,  but  in  the  most  cautious  and  slow  manner^ 
When  it  happens  to  be  one  of  the  great  molares, 
whose  roots  diverge  very  much,  and  when  they  are 
firmly  fixed,  after  only  loosing  it  with  the  first  pull,  the 
claw  of  the  instrument  is  to  be  applied  to  the  other 
side  of  the  tooth,  and  the  turn  given  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection to  the  first.     After  it  has  been  sulficiently 
loosened  in  this  manner,  it  is  to  be  laid  hold  of  by  a 
common  teeth  forceps  (fig.  9),  and  extracted  in  the 
easiest  manner.    Upon  extraction  of  the  tooth,  any 
detached  splinters  occurring  are  to  be  immediatele  re- 
moved.    Should  any  considerable  hemorrhage  (akc 
place,  the  patient  may  take  some  cold  water,  vinegar, 
or  spirit  of  wine,  into  his  raouth  ;  or  dossils  of  lint 
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Biay  be  introduced  over  the  socket.  Should  all  these 
fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  actual  cautery. 

When  stumps  occur  from  caries,  or  when  the  teeth 
have  broken  in  the  time  of  extracting,  the  common 
key  will  sometimes  remove  them  ;  if  that  fail,  the 
punch  (fig.  8),  is  to  be  used.  The  operator,  having 
this  instrument  in  one  hand,  is  to  place  the  fore-finger 
of  the  other,  with  a  piece  of  cloth  wrapped  round  it, 
upon  the  inside  of  the  jaw  opposite  to  the  stump,  to 
protect  the  neighbouring  parts. 

ODONTA'LGICA,  (oSovra^yiKCc,  from  oSovlcckyia, 
the  tooth-ach ),  medicines  which  relieve  the  tooth. ach. 

ODONTOl'DES  PROCESSUS  fodontoides,  from 
cJsf,  a  tooth,  and  si^o;,  form,  because  it  is  shaped  like 
a  tooth)  ;  a  process  of  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck. 
See  Dentatus. 

ODORIFEROUS  GLANDS.  These  are  situated 
around  the  corona  glandis  of  the  penis  in  man,  and 
under  the  skin  of  the  labia  majora  and  nymphae  of  fe- 
males. They  secrete  a  sebaceous  matter,  which  emits 
a  peculiar  odour,  from  whence  their  name. 

ECONOMY,  ANIMAL  (cecono7>iia,  of  the  Gr. 
oiKOvoixtct,  from  cikq;,  a  house,  and  yo[j,o;,  a  lawj\  a 
term  signifying  the  conduct  of  nature  in  preserving 
animal  bodies.  It  comprehends  the  various  operations 
of  nature  in  the  generation,  nutrition,  and  preserva- 
tion of  animals.  See  Generation,  Nutrition,  &c. 
The  doctrine  of  the  animal  oeconomy  is  nearly  con- 
nected with  physiology,  which  explains  the  several 
parts  of  the  human  body,  their  structure,  use,  &c. 

(EDE'MA,  a  sort  of  tumor  of  the  soft  parts  without 
pain.  As  it  arises  from  an  accumulation  of  serum  in 
the  cellular  membrane.  It  is  attended  with  paleness  and 
coldness  of  the  skin,  which  yields  little  resistance,  and 
retains  the  print  of  the  finger  when  pressed  with  it,  and 
accompanied  with  little  or  no  pain.  It  obtains  no  certain 
situation  in  any  particular  part  of  the  body,  since  the 
head,  eye-lids,  hands,  and  sometimes  part,  sometimes 
the  whole  body,  arc  affected  with  it.  When  the  last  is 
the  case,  the  patient  is  said  to  have  a  cachexy,  leuco- 
phlcgmasia,  or  dropsy.  But  if  any  particular  part  is 
more  subject  to  this  disorder  than  another,  it  is  the 
feet,  as  being  the  most  depending  parts  in  an  upright 
position  of  the  body.    See  Anasarca. 

OENA'NTHE,  (of  the  Gr.  tvo-v^,  from  oivo;,  wine, 
and  av5of,  ajlozcer,  so  called  because  its  flowers  smell 
like  the  vine);  hemlock  dropwort,  the  CEnanthe  era- 
cata.  Linn.  This  umbilliferous  plant  is  an  active  jioi- 
son,  and  has  too  often  proved  fatal,  by  being  eaten  in 
mistake  instead  of  water-parsnep  and  other  esculent 
roots.  The  juice,  nevertheless,  cautiously  exhibited, 
promises  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  in  inveterate  scor- 
butic eruptions.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  not  unplea- 
sant to  the  taste,  though  esteemed  one  of  the  most  de- 
leterious of  the  vegetables  which  this  country  produces. 
The  late  Dr.  Houlston,  of  Liverpool,  in  his  essay  on  poi- 
sons, has  given  the  cases  of  some  children  who  had  eaten 
this  root  for  the  ground,  or  pig-nut;  and  more  recently 
Mr.  Howel,  surgeon  at  Haverfordwest,  has  related 
the  cases  of  eleven  French  prisoners  near  the  town  of 
Pembroke,  who  dug  up  a  large  quantity  of  this  plant, 
which  they  took  to  be  wild  celery,  and  which  they  cat 


with  (heir  bread  and  butter  for  dinner.  After  washing 
it,  three  of  them  ate  of  the  roots,  and  as  these  were 
entering  the  town,  without  any  previous  notice  of  sick- 
ness at  the  stomach,  or  disorder  in  the  head,  one  of 
them  was  seized  with  convulsions,  and  died  presently. 
Ignorant,  however,  of  the  cause  of  their  comrade's 
death,  and  their  own  danger,  they  gave  of  these  roots 
to  the  other  eight  prisoners,  who  ate  some  of  them  with 
their  dinner.  A  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  remain- 
ing two  who  gathered  the  plants,  were  seized  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  first,  of  which  one  died ;  the  other 
was  bled,  and  a  vomit  with  great  difficulty  forced  down, 
on  account  of  his  jaws  being  as  \t  were  locked  together. 
This  operated,  and  he  recovered,  but  was  some  time 
affected  with  dizziness  in  the  head,  though  not  sick,  or 
the  least  disordered  in  the  stomach.  The  others  being 
bled  and  vomited  immediately,  were  soon  well.  At 
Clonmel,  in  Ireland,  eight  boys,  mistaking  this  plant 
for  water-parsnep,  ate  plentifully  of  its  roots,  and  there 
are  many  other  cases  of  the  kind  on  record. 

It  appears,  also,  from  various  authorities,  that  some 
brute  animals  are  not  less  affected  by  this  poison  than 
man.  Mr.  Lightfoot  informs  us,  that  a  spoonful  of  the 
juice  of  this  plant,  given  to  a  dog,  rendered  him  sick 
and  stupid;  yet  a  goat  was  observed  to  eat  the  plant 
with  impunity.  The  great  virulence  of  this  plant  has 
not,  however,  prevented  it  from  being  taken  medici- 
nally. In  a  letter  from  Dr.  Poulteney  to  Sir  William 
Watson  we  are  told,  that  a  severe  and  inveterate  cu- 
taneous disorder  was  cured  by  the  juice  of  the  root, 
though  not  without  exciting  the  most  alarming  symp- 
toms. Taken  in  the  dose  of  a  spoonful,  in  two  hours 
afterwards  the  head  was  affected  in  a  very  extraordi- 
nary manner,  followed  with  violent  sickness  and  vo- 
miting, cold  sweats,  and  rigors,  but  this  did  not  deter 
the  patient  from  continuing  the  medicine,  in  somewhat 
less  doses,  till  it  efi'ected  a  cure. 

OENA^VTHE  CROCA^TA  ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  hemlock-dropwort.    See  Oenantiie. 

0::^SO'PHAGUS,  (of  the  Gr.  oi(o(pa.'Y(ii,  from  oiuj, 
to  carry,  and  cpajyuj,  to  eat,  because  it  carries  the  food 
into  the  stomach)  ;  the  membranous  and  muscular  tube 
that  descends  in  the  neck  from  the  pharynx  to  the  sto- 
mach. This  important  canal  is  composed  of  three 
membranes,  viz.  a  common,  a  muscular,  and  a  mucous 
membrane.  Its  arteries  are  branches  of  the  oesopha- 
geal, Avhich  arises  from  the  aorta.  The  veins  empty 
themselves  into  the  vena  azygos.  Its  nerves  are  pro- 
duced from  the  eighth  pair  and  great  intercostal  ;  and 
it  is  every  where,  under  the  internal  or  mucous  mem. 
brane,  supplied  with  glands  that  separate  the  mucous 
of  the  oesophagus,  in  order  that  the  masticated  bole 
may  pass  the  easier.    See  Dysphagia. 

CE'STRUM  VENE  REUM,  (cestrum^  from  <sstru!^, 
a  gad-bee,  because  by  its  bite  or  sting  it  agitates  cat- 
tle), a  name  for  the  venereal  orgasm,  or  that  pleasant 
sensation  which  is  experienced  during  the  crisis  of 
coition. 

OFFICINAL,  in  pharmacy,  an  appellation  given  to 
such  medicines,  whether  simple  or  compound,  as  are 
required  to  be  constantly  kept  in  the  apothecaries' 
shops.    The  officinal  simples  are  appointed,  among  us, 
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by  the  college  of  physicians;  and r  the  maimer  of 
nmkiiig  the  compositions  is  directed  in  their  dispensa- 
tories.    See  PnAKMACY. 

OLEFIANT  GAS,  or  heavy  carbonated  hydrogen 
gas.  This  gas  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  a  so- 
ciety of  Dutch  chemists,  consisting  of  Deiman,  Troost- 
wyk,  Bond,  and  Laurenburgh.  They  observed  in  this 
gas  the  particular  property,  that  when  it  was  combined 
with  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas  in  a  certain  propor- 
tion, the  elastic  form, of  both  fluids  became  destroyed, 
and  oil  icas  produced.  It  was  for  this  reason  tliey 
called  it  Olejiunt  or  oil-making  gas.  JNIr.  Accum  de- 
sciibes  the  pi  opcrties  of  this  gas  in  the  following  way  : 
Heavy  carbonated  hydrogen  gas,  he  says,  is  not  ab- 
sorbed or  altered  by  water  ;  its  weight  compared  with 
common  air  is  as  909  to  1000  ;  it  has  a  disagreeable 
fetid  odour,  different  from  that  of  light  carbonated 
hydrogen  gas  ;  it  burns  with  a  strong  compact  flame, 
similar  to  that  of  a  resinous  oil.  AVhen  mixed  with 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas,  its  bulk  is  diminished, 
and  an  oil  is  formed.  When  the  mixture  of  these  two 
gases  is  fired,  a  quantity  of  charcoal  is  immediately 
deposited  in  the  form  of  fine  soot.  Suljihuric,  sul- 
phureous, nitric,  nitrous,  and  muriatic  acids  do  not 
act  upon  it;  neither  does  nitrous  gas,  nor  any  of  the 
fixed  alkalies.  Ammonia  adds  to  its  volume  without 
occabioning  any  other  change.  Phosphorus,  heated  in 
it  even  to  fusion,  does  not  alTect  it.  ^^'^hcn  made  to 
pass  through  an  ignited  glass  tube  it  docs  not/ diminish 
in  volume,  but  loses  the  property  of  forming  oi4  with 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid  ga«.  Electric  shocks  passed 
through  it,  dilate,  and  likewise  deprive  it  of  this  pro- 
perty. When  passed  through  an  ignited  poi-celain 
tube,  it  affords  hydrogen  gas,  mingled  with  carbonic 
acid,  and  carbon  is  deposited,  \A  hen  passed  through 
a  tube  with  sulphur  in  fusion,  sulphurated  hydrogen 
gas  is  obtained,  and  charcoal  deposited.  When  burnt 
with  oxygen  gas,  or  when  passed  through  a  red-hot 
tube  filled  with  oxid  of  Bianganese,  carbonic  acid  gas 
is  formed. 

Heavy  carbonated  hydrogen  gas  may  be  obfaincd  by 
decomposing  alcohol  by  sulphuric  acid,  at  high  tempe- 
ratures. It  is  also  obtained  in  abundance  when  alco- 
hol or  ether  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  earthen  tube. 
Sulphuric  ether  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  sub- 
jected to  heat,  also  aflbrds  it,  but  in  a  less  pure  state. 
To  obtain  this  gas  the  following  method  may  be  re- 
sorted to. 

Let  four  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and 
one  of  highly  rectified  ardent  spirit  be  mingled  toge- 
ther gradually  in  a  glass  retort:  hi  at  will  be  developed, 
the  mixture  will  become  brown,  and  heavy  carbonated 
hydrogen  gas  w  ill  be  extricated  without  the  applica- 
tion  of  external  heat.  When  a  moderate  heat  is  ap- 
plied, the  action  is  very  violent,  and  the  gas  is  liberated 
very  copiously,  and  may  be  received  over  water.  The 
gas  obtained  is  always  mixed  w  ith  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  sulphureous  acid  gas,  from  which  it  may  be 
freed  by  agifating  it  in  contact  with  lime-water,  or  a 
solution  of  p(.ta^h. 

lu  this  opciation  the  heat  ought  to  be  regulated  with 
great  care,  and  the  retort  holding  the  mixture  ought 


to  be  very  capacious,  otherwise  the  matter  will  bs 
forced  over  inlu  the  receiver.  The  heat  of  a  candle  or 
lamp  is  suihcient. 

Numerous  experiments,  by  different  chemists,  have 
proved,  that  this  species  of  carbonated  hydrogen  gas 
contains  a  larger  quantity  of  carbon  in  solution  than 
the  former.  This  becomes  obvious  from  the  gas  losing 
the  property  of  forming  oil  by  being  made  to  pass 
through  an  ignited  tube,  for  it  then  deposits  charcoal, 
and  becomes  converted  into  light  carbonated  hydrogen 
gas. 

The  Dutch  philosophers  suppose,  that  the  disposi- 
tion to  form  oil  depends  on  the  proximity  of  the  con- 
stituent molecula:  of  the  gas;  and  the  loss  of  this  pro- 
perty they  suppose  to  be  owing  to  the  separation  of 
these  moleculae,  by  the  introduction  of  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  caloric.    Mr.  Accum,  however,  gives  some  sa- 
tisfactory reasons  why  this  opinion  is  inadmissible. 
OIL.    See  Oleum. 
OIL,  ALMOND.    See  Amygdala. 
OIL,  CASTOR.  SeeRiciNus. 
OIL,  COD-LIVER.    See  Liver  oil. 
OIL  OF  MACE.    See  Mace. 
OIL,  OLIVE.  SeeOLivA. 
OIL,  PALM.    See  Palm  oil. 
OIL,  ROCK.    See  Petroleum. 
O'LEA  EUROPE  A;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  from  which  the  olive-oil   is  obtained.  Sec 
Oli  va. 

OLE'CRAN'ON,  (of  theGr.  wAsx.cavov,  from  wXevij, 
the  idim.)  and  y.pxviv^  the  head)  ;  the  elbow  or  head  of 
the  ulna,  upon  which  wc  lean.    See  Ulna. 

O'J^IyNE,  (of  the  Gr.  co/.svf))  ;  the  cubit  or  ulna. 
See  Ulna. 

O'LEUM,  (fAarvi/,  from  olca,  the  olive,  this  name 
being  at  first  confined  to  the  oil  expressed  from  the 
olive),  oil.  Oils  are  defined,  by  modern  chemists,  to 
be  proper  juices  of  a  fat  or  unctuous  nature,  either 
solid  or  fluid,  indissoluble  in  water,  combustible  with 
flame,  and  volatile  in  different  degrees.  They  are  ne- 
ver formed  but  by  organic  bodies ;  and  all  substances 
in  the  mineral  kingdom,  which  present  oily  characters, 
have  originated  from  the  action  of  vegetable  or  animal 
life.    See  0[.efiant  gas. 

Oils  are  distinguished  into  fixed  or  fat,  and  essential 
oils:  1.  Fixed  Oil  is  a.n  immediate  principle  in  many 
vegetables.  It  is  somewhat  thick,  mild,  inodorous,  or 
slightly  odorous.  It  is  intlanimable  when  very  hot,  or 
reduced  into  vapours,  it  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air, 
and  thickens  or  becomes  concrete.  It  is  inso'uble  in 
water,  and  forms  soaps  with  alkalies.  Fixed  oil  exists 
rarely  except  in  nutritive  seeds  or  kernels:  it  is  ex- 
tracted by  mechanical  pressure,  or  by  trituration  in 
water.  The  oils  of  olives,  almonds,  rape,  Jitrsct  d,  &€. 
belong  to  this  class.  2.  Vulatilc  Oil  is  a  lluid  of  a 
strong  aromatic  odour,  and  acrid  taste.  It  is  very  in- 
flammable, and  not  easily  saponitiable  by  alkalies.  It 
is  volatilized  at  212".  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  It 
dissolves  resin  and  camphor,  and  is  easily  inllammable 
by  the  affusion  of  nitrous  acid.  It  is  usually  obtained 
by  subjecting  vegetables  to  distillation  with  water ; 
part  of  it  becomes  dissolved  by  that  fluid,  but  tbe 
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greatest  part  floats  on  the  surface.  The  oils  of  cloves, 
cinnamon,  lavender,  rosemary,  &c.  are  volatile  oils 
obtained  in  that  manner. 

The  use  of  fixed  oils  in  medicine  is  very  considera- 
ble. They  are  prescribed  as  relaxing,  softening,  and 
laxative  remedies;  they  enter  into  many  medical  com- 
pounds,  such  as  balsams,  unguents,  plasters,  &c.  and 
they  are  often  used  as  food  on  account  of  the  muci'age 
they  contain.  See  Oliva.  Essential  oils  are  employed 
as  cordial,  stimulant,  and  antispasmodic  remedies  in- 
ternally, and  externally,  as  topical  stimulants,  in  rheu- 
matism,  &c. 

For  an  account  of  the  different  oils  used  medici- 
nally, see  the  proper  name  of  the  substance  from  which 
each  is  respectively  procured. 

O'LEUM  ABIE'TINUM,  a  name  for  the  resinous 
juice  which  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  silver  and 
red  firs.  It  is  supposed  to  be  superior  to  that  obtained 
by  wounding  the  tree,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 

O'LEUM  ANIMA'LE,  the  name  of  an  empyren- 
matic  oil  obtained  by  distillation  from  animal  sub- 
stances. It  is  sometimes  exhibited  as  an  antispasmodic 
and  diaphoretic,  in  the  dOse  of  from  ten  to  forty  drops, 
and  with  good  eflect.    See  Animal  oil. 

O'LEUM  CA'MPEORyE,  oil  of  camphor  ;  a  native 
substance  produced  by  several  trees  in  ihe  East  Indies. 
This  Dr.  Cullcn  supposes  to  be  no  other  than  camphor 
in  a  liquid  form.  The  person  first  possessed  of  it  re- 
commended its  external  use,  to  all  his  acquaintance,  as 
an  infallible  remedy  for  gout  and  rheumatism;  and  a 
gentleman  who  had  often  laboured  undor  the  gout,  and 
(hen  felt  the  pains  of  it  unusually  severe,  was  persuaded 
to  apply  it.  Dr.  Cullcn  says,  hehad  (hen  the  gout  ex- 
ceedingly painful  in  the  ball  of  the  great  toe  and  in- 
step of  one  foot.  On  this  part  he  rubbed  a  quanlity 
of  the  oil  of  camphor  ;  and  in  about  half  an  hour  or  a 
little  more  he  was  entirely  freed  from  the  pain.  In 
less,  however,  than  an  hour  after,  he  had  a  pain  and 
inllammation  come  upon  the  same  part  of  the  other 
foot.  As  the  pain  here  became  pretty  severe,  he  em- 
ployed the  oil  of  camphor  to  this,  and  with  the  same 
ertect  of  soon  relieving  the  pain  entirely.  The  conse- 
quence, however,  was  the  same  ;  for  in  less  than  an 
hour  the  pain  and  inflammation  returned  to  the  foot 
that  had  been  first  alferted  :  and  here  again  the  pa- 
tient, obstinate  in  the  trial  of  this  remedy,  again  ap. 
plied  the  oil,  and  he  had  the  same  success  as  before  in 
relieving  the  part  affected,  and  with  the  same  effect  also 
of  occasioning  a  translation.  But  here  the  translation 
being  made  to  the  knee,  the  patient  abstained  from  any 
farther  application  of  the  oil,  and  suffered  the  pain  of 
the  kiue  to  remain  for  a  day  or  two,  and  till  it  went 
off^  by  some  swelling  and  desquamation  in  the  usual 
manner.    See  farther  the  article  Campiiora. 

O'LEUM  CAMPHORATUM,  camphorated  oil;  a 
solution  of  camphor  in  some  of  the  fixed  or  essential 
oil".  'J'ho  proportion  is  usually  a  drachm  to  an  ounce. 
Wi;h  palm  oil,  or  olive  oil,  this  is  exceedingly  proper 
to  forwird  the  suppuration  of  abscesses.  I3issolved 
in  the  e  senlial  oil  of  turpentine,  it  forms  the  adver- 
'tjsed  nostrum  Essence  of  Mustard,  useful  as  a  liniment 
for  rheumatic  and  paralytic  affections. 


07.EUM  CARPA'TIIICUM,  the  name  of  a  fine 
essential  oil,  distilled  from  the  fresh  cones  of  the  tree 
which  affords  the  common  turpentine.  See  TerebiNw 
tiiina  vulgaris. 

O'LEUM  CORNU  CERVI.  See  Animal  oil. 
This  is  applied  externally  as  a  stimulant  to  paralytic 
limb?,  and  taken  also  as  an  aiitispasmodic. 

O'LEUM  GABIANUM.     See  Petroleum  ru- 

BRUM. 

O'LEUM  JE'CORIS  ASELLI.    See  Liver  oil. 

O'LEUM  LUCII  PISCIS.    Sec  Esox  lucius. 

O'LEUM  MACISj  Vel  Oleum  myristicce  expressum, 
the  oil  of  mace;  a  fragrant  sebaceous  substance,  ex- 
pressed in  the  East  Indies  from  the  nutmeg.  See 
Mact:. 

O'LEUM  MALABA'THII ;  an  oil  similar  in  flavour 
to  that  of  cloves,  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  where 
it  is  said  to  be  procured  from  the  leaves  of  the  cinna- 
mon-tree. 

O'LEUM  NE'ROLI,  or  Essentia  neroli ;  the  es- 
sential oil  obtained  from  the  flowers  of  the  Seville 
orange  tree.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  Italy,  Spain, 
and  France. 

O'LEUM  ORFGANI  ESSENTIALE,  a  very  hot 
and  stimulating  essential  oil,  often  employed  for  alle- 
viating the  pain  arising  from  caries  of  the  teeth.  For 
making  the  simple  water  of  marjoram  this  oil  is  some- 
times  introduced  on  lump-sugar. 

O'LEUM  FALM/E.    See  Palm  oil. 

O'LEUM  PE  l'RiE.    See  Petroleum. 

O'LEUM  SINA'PEOS.  This  is  an  emollient  oil  of 
mustard,  the  acrid  piinciple  remaining  in  the  seed.  Its 
introduction  therefore  into  the  compound  advertised 
by  the  name  of  Essence  of  mustard^  is  useless.  See 
Oleum  camphokatom. 

O'LEUM  SULPHURATUM,  a  solution  of  sulphur 
in  olive  oil,  which  was  formerly  called  Simple  balsam 
of  sulphur.  It  is  much  used  by  some  in  the  cure  of 
chronic  coughs  and  other  phthisica^  complaints. 

O'LEUM  SY'RI/E;  a  fragrant  essential  oil,  ob- 
tained  by  distillation  from  the  balm  of  gilead  plant. 
See  MoLDAvicA. 

O'LKUM  TEMPLINUM,  or  Oleum  templinum  re- 
rum;  a  terebinthinate  oil  which  is  obtained  from  the 
fresh  cones  of  the  Pinus  abies,  Linn. 

O'LEUM  TERR.'E.    See  Petroleum. 

O'LEUxM  VINI,  the  oil  of  wine.  See  tFItiier.  It  is 
stimulant  and  anodyne  in  the  dose  of  from  one  to  four 
drops. 

O'LEUM  VITRrOLT.    See  Sulpiiureous  acid. 

OLFACTO'RII  NERVI,  (olfadorii  ;  from  olf actus, 
the  sense  of  smelling),  the  olfactory  nerves.  The  tir^t 
pair  of  nerves  are  so  termed,  bi.'caiise  they  are  the  or- 
gans of  smelling.  They  arise  from  the  corpora  striata, 
perforate  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  are  distributed  very 
numerously  on  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the  nos«. 
See  N  kkvks. 

OLl'BANUM,  (from  the  Gr.  At^avov  ;  from  Icbona, 
Chald.),  a  gura-refin ;  the  juice  of  the  J nniperus  lij. 
eia.  Juniperus  foUls  ternis  muliqve  imhricatis  ovatis 
ohtnsis.  Class,  Dioecia.  Order,  Monadeiphia,  ft  is 
principally  collected  in  Arabia,  and  brought  from 
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Mecca  to  Cairo,  from  whence  it  is  imported  into  Eu- 
rope. It  consists  of  transparent  brittle  grains  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  not  larger  than  a  chesnut,  of  a  red  or  yel- 
low colour,  having  little  taste,  and  a  peculiar  aromatic 
smell.  Neumann  got  from  480  grains,  346  alcoholic, 
and  125  watery  extract,  and  inversely  200 "watery, 
and  273  alcoholic.  The  distilled  spirit  and  oil  both 
smelled  of  olibaniim,  but  no  oil  separated.  It  forms  a 
transparent  solution  with  alcohol,  and  a  milky  fluid 
when  triturated  with  water:  it  is  not  fusible,  but  in- 
flammable, and  burns  with  an  agreeable  smell.  It  is 
the  frankincense  of  the  ancients  ;  and  the  diffusion  of 
its  vapour  around  the  altar  still  forms  part  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churches. 
As  a  medicine  it  is  esteemed  as  an  astringent,  and 
though  not  in  general  use,  is  by  many  considered  as  a 
Taluable  remedy  in  iliior  albus,  and  debilities  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  Applied  externally  in  the  form 
of  a  plaster,  it  is  said  to  be  corroborant,  &c. 

OLl'VA,  the  olive  ;  the  fruit  of  the  Olea  Eiiropea, 
Linn.  Olea  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrhnis,  racemis  ax. 
illaribus  coarctutis.  Hort.  Kew.  Class,  Monandria. 
Order,  3Ionogi/nia.  This  tree  grows  in  the  southern 
parts  of  France,  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  other  warm  coun- 
tries :  Avith  us  it  is  usually  preserved  in  the  green- 
houses of  the  curious,  though  it  will  bear  our  ordinary 
winters  in  the  open  air,  and  produce  very  good  olives. 

The  utility  of  this  fruit  is  very  extensive.  Pickled 
olives,  which  are  of  two  kinds,  Spanish  and  French, 
arc  extremely  grateful  to  many  stomachs,  and  said  to 
excite  appetite  and  promote  digestion.  These  are  pre- 
pared from  the  green  and  unripe  fruit,  which  is  re- 
peatedly steeped  in  water,  to  which  some  quick-lime 
or  alkaline  salt  is  added,  in  order  to  shorten  the  opera- 
tion :  after  this  they  are  washed  and  preserved  in  a  pickle 
of  common  salt  and  water.  The  principal  consumption, 
however,  of  this  fruit  is  in  the  preparation  of  the  com- 
mon sallad  oil,  or  Oleum  olivce  of  the  pharmacopoeias, 
which  is  obtained  by  grinding  and  pressing  them  when 
thoroughly  ripe.  The  purest  oil  issues  first  by  gentle 
pressure,  and  the  inferior  sorts  are  obtained  by  heating 
what  is  left,  and  pressing  it  more  strongly.  Pure  olive 
oil  is  of  a  bright  pale  amber  colour,  bland  to  the  taste, 
and  without  any  smell.  It  becomes  rancid  by  age,  and 
the  sooner  if  kept  in  a  warm  situation.  Oil,  in  some 
shape,  forms  a  considerable  part  of  our  food,  both  ani- 
mal and  vegetable,  and  affords  much  nourishment. 
With  some,  however,  oily  substances  do  not  unite  with 
the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  are  frequently  brought 
wp  by  eructation ;  this  happens  more  especially  to 
those  whose  stomachs  abound  with  acid.  Oil,  as  a 
medicine,  has  been  recommended  internally,  to  obviate 
the  effects  of  various  stimuli,  Avhich  produce  irritation, 
and  consequent  inflammation  :  on  this  ground  it  has 
been  generally  prescribed  in  coughs,  catarrhal  affec- 
tions, and  erosions,  as  a  demulcent.  See  Demulcen- 
TiA.  The  oil  of  olives  is  used  in  Switzerland  against 
the  tcenia  osculis  supcrficialibiifi,  and  it  is  in  very  high 
estimation  in  (his  and  other  countries  against  nephritic 
pains,  spasms,  colic,  constipation  of  the  bowels,  &c. 
Externally  it  has  been  found  a  useful  application  to 
bites  and  stings  of  various  poisonous  animals,  &c.  also 


to  burns,  tumors,  and  other  affections,  both  by  itself  or 
mixed  in  liniments  or  poultices.  Oil  rubbed  over  the 
body  is  convenient  in  dropsies,  particularly  ascites,  to 
soften  and  relax  the  skin.  Olive  oil  enters  several 
officinal  compositions,  and  when  united  with  water,  by 
the  intervention  of  alkali,  is  usually  given  in  coughs 
and  hoarsenesses  as  an  emulsion. 

0LF7ARIA  CORPORA  ;  a  name  for  two  protu. 
bcrances  in  the  under  part  of  the  brain,  placed  on  each 
side  the  corpora  pyramidalia,  towards  the  lower  end, 
having  their  name  f  rom  their  figure,  which  is  that  of  an 
olive.    See  Cerebrum. 

OLIVES.    See  Ouva. 

OLIVE,  SPURGE.    See  Mezeueum. 

OMENIT'TIS,  (from  omentum,  the  caul),  an  in- 
flammation of  the  omentum.  It  is  a  species  of  peri- 
tonitis. SeePEiiiTONiTis. 

OME'NTUM,  (from  omen,  a  guess;  so  called  be- 
cause the  soothsayers  prophesied  from  an  inspection  of 
this  part),  called  also  Epiploon  •  the  caul  :  a  large, 
thin  membranous  bag,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  nu- 
merous portions  of  fat,  which  accompany  and  even  in- 
vest the  same  number  of  arteries  and  veins  adhering 
closely  to  each  other.  The  greatest  part  of  it  resem- 
bles a  kind  of  flat  purse,  or  a  sportsman's  empty  pouch ; 
and  is  spread  more  or  less  on  all  the  small  intestines 
from  the  stomach  to  the  lower  part  of  the  regio  unibili- 
calis.  Sometimes  it  goes  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
hypogastrium,  and  sometimes  does  not  reach  beyond 
the  regio  epigastrica.  It  is  commonly  plaited  or  folded 
in  several  places,  especially  between  the  bands  of  fat. 

It  is  divided  into  a  superior  and  inferior,  an  ante- 
rior and  posterior,  and  a  right  and  left  portion.  The 
superior  portion  is  in  a  manner  divided  into  two  bor- 
ders, one  of  which  is  fixed  along  the  great  curvature  or 
convex  side  of  the  arch  of  the  colon,  and  the  other 
along  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach.  The  com- 
missure or  union  of  these  two  borders  on  the  right  side, 
is  fixed  to  the  common  ligament  or  adhesion  of  the 
duodenum  and  colon,  and  to  the  contiguous  parts  of 
these  two  intestines.  That  on  the  left  side  is  fixed  to 
the  longitudinal  scissure  of  the  spleen,  to  the  extremity 
of  the  pancreas,  and  to  the  convex  side  of  the  great 
extremity  of  the  stomach.  It  is  likewise  fixed  to  the 
membranous  ligament  which  sustains  the  ductus  choli- 
dochus,  and  connects  it  to  the  vena  portae  ventralis. 

Below  these  adhesions,  the  other  portions,  that  is, 
the  anterior,  posterior,  two  lateral  and  inferior  por- 
tions, which  last  is  the  bottom  of  the  sacculus  epiploi- 
cus,  have  commonly  no  fixed  connexions,  but  lie  loose 
between  the  fore  side  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
and  the  intestines.  The  anterior  and  posterior  por- 
tions are  generally  called  the  laminw  of  the  omentum  ; 
but  as  that  term  is  ordinarily  employed  to  express  the 
duplicature  of  some  compound  membrane,  Dr.  Monro 
says  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  call  them  folia, 
alee,  or  some  such  name. 

The  structure  of  the  omentum  is  next  to  be  noticed. 
The  omentum  is,  through  its  whole  extent,  made  up  of 
two  very  thin  laminse  joined  by  a  cellular  substance; 
the  quantity  of  which  is  most  considerable  along  the 
blood-vessels,  which  it  every  where  accompanies  in 
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broad  bands  proportioned  to  the  branches  and  ramifi- 
cation of  these  vessels.  These  cellular  bands  arc  more 
or  less  filled  with  fat,  according  to  the  corpulency  of 
the  subject ;  and  for  that  reason  Dr.  Monro  calls  them 
bunds  or  portions  of  fat. 

Besides  this  large  membranous  bag,  or  greater  omen, 
turn,  there  is  another  much  smaller,  which  diti'ers  i'rom 
the  large  one,  not  only  in  size,  but  also  in  fiaure.  situa- 
tion, and  connection  ;  called  the  little  omentum.  This 
small  b,<g  is  fixed  by  its  whole  circumference,  partly  to 
the  small  curvature  of  (he  stomach,  atsd  partiy  io  (liecon- 
cave  side  of  the  liver  before  the  sinus  ol  i  iic  vena  pjrt<K, 
so  as  to  sui  i  ound  and  Contain  <he  prominent  portion  of 
the  lobulus.  I'he  little  omentum  is  thinner  and  more 
transparent  than  tlie  ofhtr.  and  its  cavity  diminishes 
gradually  iVom  the  circuni  erence  to  the  b  'ttom,  which 
in  some  subjects  termiiiates  in  several  su.all  cavities  or 
fossulae  more  or  U-ss  pointed.  Its  structure,  however, 
is  pi-et'y  muf-h  he  same  with  that  of  the  great  omentum. 

The  menibranous  laminai  of  (he  Utile  omentum  are 
continuous  p.ir'lv  with  the  externa'  membrane  of  (he 
liver,  par  ly  with  t'iat  of  the  st;imach,  and  a  little 
•with  the  menibvane  that  lines  the  n;'ighbouring  portion 
of  the  diaphragm.  Those  of  the  greaf  omentum  are 
continued  partly  with  the  sair.e  coat  of  the  stomach, 
and  partly  with  the  external  covering  ot  the  colon,  and 
consequently  with  the  mesocolon;  and  they  likevvise 
communicate  with  the  covering  of  the  spleen. 

We  may  satisfy  ourselves  concerning  these  continu- 
ations, by  making  a  small  hole  in  one  of  the  laminae  of 
the  omentum  near  the  stomach,  colbn,  &c.  and  by 
blowing  info  that  hole,  through  a  pipe  well  fitted  to  it; 
for  the  air  will  gradually  insinuate  itself  under  the 
common  coats  of  tliese  viscera  :  but  if  the  parts  be  dry, 
they  must  be  moistened  a  little  before  the  experiment 
is  made. 

The  fatty  appendices  of  the  colon  and  rectum  are 
considered  by  W  inslow  as  a  kind  of  small  omenta  or 
appendices  epiploicce.  They  are  situated  at  different 
distances  along  tiiese  intestines,  being  particular  elon- 
gations of  their  common  or  external  coat.  They  are 
of  the  same  structure  with  the  great  omenta  ;  and  there 
is  a  cellular  substance  contained  in  their  duplicature, 
more  or  less  tilled  with  fat,  according  as  the  subject  is 
fat  or  lean.  Next  the  intestine,  each  of  them  forms  a 
broad,  thin  basis  ;  and  they  terminate  by  irregular  pa- 
pilla;, thicker  than  their  bases.  These  bases  are  at 
first  disposed  longitudinally,  then  obliquely,  and  at 
last,  more  or  less  transversely,  especially  near  the  rec- 
tum, and  upon  tliat  intestine. 

These  appendices  are  for  the  most  part  separated 
from  each  oiher  ;  but  some  of  them,  which  have  longi- 
tudinal bases,  communicate  together,  the  vestiges  of 
these  communications  being  ver^'  narrow,  and  not  very 
prominent.  By  blowing  through  a  small  hole  made  in 
one  ot  these  appendices,  it  is  infiated  like  a  small  irre- 
gular bladder,  and  the  air  passes  under  tl»e  external 
coat  of  the  colon  or  rectum.- 

The  blood  vessels  of  the  omentum  are  branches  of 
the  gastricas,  and  for  that  reason  go  by  the  name  of 
gustro-epiploica:  dextra  and  sinibtrce.  'I  he  arteries  on 
the  right  side  answer  to  the  hepatic  artery,  and  those 
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on  the  left  side  to  the  splenic  ;  and  both  communicate 
with  the  arteria  ventriculi  coronaria,  and  respectively 
with  the  arferiae  mesentericic.  'I'he  gastro-epiploic 
veins  answer  in  the  same  manner  of  distribution  to  the 
vena  portae.  The  vessels  of  the  li'tle  omentum  come 
chieity  from  the  coronariaj  ventriculi,  and  those  of  the 
appendices  and  strata  are  ramiiicatioas  from  the  reti- 
cular texture  of  tiie  arteries  and  veins  of  the  colon  and 
rectum. 

The  omentum  often  forms  a  part  of  the  contents  of 
a  hernial  tumor ;  audit  is  frequently  attacked  with 
inflammation,  as  in  the  puerperal  fever,  &c. 

O  AfO,  (from  w/^jj,  the  shoulder).  Names  conr- 
pounded  with  this  word  belong  to  muscles  which  are 
a'tached  to  the  scapula;  as  in  the  following  : 

OMO-IlYOn31'7US,  the  Coram Jitfoidms  of  A!bi- 
nus  and  Douglas;  a  muscle  which  is  situated  between 
the  OS  hyoides  and  shoulder,  and  whose  office  is  to  pull 
the  OS  hyoides  obliquely  doM  nwards.  It  arises  broad, 
thin,  and  lleshy,  from  the  superior  costa  of  the  scapula, 
near  the  semilunar  notch,  and  from  the  ligament  that 
runs  across  it :  thence  ascending  obliquely,  it  becomes 
tendinous  below  the  sternocleido-mastoideus,  and  grow- 
ing fleshy  again,  is  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  os 
hyoides 

OMOPLA'TA,  (w^z-OTfAara;  from  cyxo^-,  the  shoulder^ 
and  rnXoctv;,  broad  J.    See  Scapula. 

OlViPHALOCE'LE,  (o|xipaAS/<);Aij  ;  from  oiKpocKo;, 
the  navel,  and  xtjXij;  a  tumor an  umbilical  hernia. 
See  Hernia. 

ONANISM,  or  Onania,  terms  of  modern  intention, 
denoting  the  crime  of  self-pollution,  mentioned  in 
scripture  to  have  been  committed  by  Onan,  and  pu- 
nished, in  him,  with  death.  This  j)ractice,  however 
common,  has  among  all  nations  been  reckoned  a  very 
great  crime.  Of  all  the  causes  by  which  diseases  of 
debility  are  brought  on,  none  is  more  common  than 
too  copious  evacuations;  and  of  all  evacuations,  that 
of  the  semen  is  the  most  pernicious  when  carried  to 
excess.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  though  excess 
in  natural  renery  is  productive  of  very  dangerous 
disorders,  yet  an  equal  evacuation  by  self-pollutioi), 
■which  is  an  unnatural  way,  is  productive  of  others  still 
more  to  be  dreaded. 

The  consequences  enumerated  by  Dr.  Tissot  are  as 
follow  :  1.  AH  the  intellectual  faculties  are  weakened  ; 
the  memory  fails  ;  the  ideas  are  confused,  and  the  pa- 
tient sometimes  even  falls  into  a  slight  degree  of  insa- 
ni(y.  They  are  continually  under  a  kind  of  inward 
restlessness,  and  feel  a  constant  anguish.  They  are 
subject  to  giddiness  ;  all  the  senses,  especially  those  of 
seeing  and  hearing,  grow  weaker  and  weaker,  and  they 
are  subject  to  frightful  dreams.  2.  The  strength  en- 
tirely fails,  and  the  growth  in  young  persons  is  consi- 
derably checked.  Some  are  afiiicted  with  almost  con- 
tinual  watching,  and  others  dose  almost  perpetually. 
Almost  all  of  them  become  hypochondriac  or  hysteric, 
and  are  afflicted  with  all  the  evils  which  attend  these 
disorders.  Some  have  been  known  to  spit  calcareous 
matter ;  and  others  are  afflicted  with  coughs,  slow 
fevers,  and  consumptions.  3.  The  patients  are  allected 
with  the  most  acute  pains  in  different  parts  of  the  body, 
4  li 
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iis  the  head,  breast,  stomach,  anil  intestines ;  while 
some  complain  of  an  obtuse  sensation  of  pain  all  over 
the  body  on  the  slightest  impression.  4.  There  are 
not  only  to  be  seen  pimples  on  the  face,  ■which  are  one 
of  the  most  common  symptoms;  but  even  blotches,  or 
suppurative  pustules,  appear  on  the  face,  nose,  breast, 
and  thighs  ;  and  sometimes  fleshy  excrescences  arise  on 
the  forehead.  5.  The  organs  of  generation  are  also  af- 
fected ;  and  the  semen  is  evacuated  on  the  slightest 
irritation,  even  that  of  going  to  stool.  Numbers  are 
afHicted  with  an  habitual  gonorrhoea,  which  entirely 
destroys  the  vigour  of  the  constitution,  and  the  matter 
of  it  resembles  a  fetid  sanies.  Others  are  afllccted  with 
painful  priapisms,  dysuries.  stranguries,  and  heat  of 
urine,  wi(h  painful  tumors  in  the  testicles,  penis,  blad- 
der, and  spermatic  cord  ;  and  impotence  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  is  the  never-failing  consequence  of  this 
detestable  vice.  6.  The  functions  of  the  intestines  are 
sometimes  totally  destroyed  :  and  some  patients  com- 
plain of  costiveness,  others  of  diarrhoea,  piles,  and  the 
running  of  a  fetid  matter  from  the  fundament. 

With  regard  to  the  cure,  the  first  step  is  to  leave  off 
those  practices  which  have  occasioned  the  disease; 
which  our  author  asserts  is  no  easy  matter;  as,  accord- 
ing to  him,  the  soul  itself  becomes  polluted,  and  can 
dwell  on  no  other  idea;  or  if  she  does,  the  irritability 
of  the  parts  of  generation  themselves  quickly  recalls 
ideas  of  the  same  kind.  This  irritability  is  no  cioubt 
much  more  to  be  dreaded  than  any  pollution  the  soul 
can  have  received  ;  and  by  removing  it,  there  will  be 
no  occasion  for  exhortations  to  discontinue  the  prac- 
tice. The  principal  means  for  diminishing  this  irrita- 
bility are,  in  the  first  place,  to  avoid  all  stimulating, 
acrid,  and  spiced  meats.  A  low  diet,  however,  is  im- 
proper, because  it  Avould  further  reduce  the  body, 
already  too  much  emaciated.  The  food  should  there- 
fore be  nutritive,  but  plain,  and  should  consist  of  flesh, 
rather  roasted  than  boiled,  rich  broths,  &c.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  as  these  foods  contribute  to  restore 
the  strength  of  the  body,  the  stimulus  on  the  organs  of 
generation  will  be  proportionably  increased  by  the  se- 
men which  is  constantly  secreted,  and  which  will  now 
be  in  larger  quantity  than  even  in  healthy  persons, 
owing  to  the  great  evacuations  of  it  which  have  pre- 
ceded. Some  part  of  the  semen  is  gradually  absorbed 
by  the  lymphatics ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  re- 
mainder becomes  thick,  acrid,  and  very  stimulating. 
To  remedy  this,  exercise  is  to  be  used,  and  that  not 
only  for  pleasure,  but  till  it  is  attended  with  an  incon- 
siderable degree  of  fatigue.  The  sleep  also  must  be  no 
more  than  is  barely  suflicicnt  to  repair  the  fatigues  oc- 
casioned by  the  exercise,  or  other  employment;  for  an 
excess  in  sleep  is  as  bad  as  idleness  or  stimulating  foods. 
Excess  in  wine  or  intoxicating  liquors  is  also  to  be 
avoided  ;  or  rather  such  liquors  ought  never  to  be 
tasted,  unless  as  a  medicine  to  restore  the  exhausted 
spirits  :  and  to  all  this  ought  to  be  joined  the  Peruvian 
bark,  which  has  this  admirable  property,  that,  with 
little  or  no  stimulus,  it  restores  the  tone  of  the  system, 
and  invigorates  the  body  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
If  these  directions  are  followed,  the  p.atient  may  per- 
haps expect  a  recovery,  provided  any  degree  of  vital 


strength  remains ;  and  those  who  desire  a  life  of  celi- 
bacy on  amoral  account,  will  find  them  much  more  ef- 
feclual  than  all  the  vows  of  chastity  they  can  make. 

u'/ia ;  from  ovstpov,  a 
dream,  and  oSuvt}.,  anxiety);  a  disturbed  jmaginatioa 
during  sleep.  This  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
neuroses,  and  order  vesatiice  of  Cullen,  containing  two 
species  :  1.  Oneirodynia  activa,  walking  in  the  sleep. 
See  SoMNAMBULr.  2.  Oneirodynia  gravans,  the  incu- 
bus  or  night-mare.    See  Night-maue. 

ONION.    See  Cepa. 

ONION,  SEA.    See  Scitr.A. 

ONFSCUS,  (of  the  Gr.  ok^hoj  ;  from  ovo;,  an  ass ; 
so  called  because,  like  the  ass,  it  requires  much  beating 
before  it  is  useful)  ;  the  stock-fish.  The  slow  worm  is 
also  named  oniscus. 

ONI'SCUS  ASE'LLUS;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  wood-louse.    See  Millepedes. 

ONO'NIS,  {tvcuvis;  from  oyo;,  an  ass,  because  it  in. 
terrupts  the  ass  when  at  plough),  called  also  Resia 
bovis,  Arrcsta  bcmis,  and  Remoka  aratri  ;  rest-harrow. 
It  is  the  Ononis  spinosa,  vel  arvensis  of  Linna;us.  The 
roots  have  a  faint  unpleasant  smell,  and  a  sweetish,  bit- 
terish, somewhat  nauseous  taste.  Their  active  matter 
is  confined  to  the  cortical  part,  which  has  been  given  in 
powder,  and  in  other  forms,  as  an  aperient  and  diuretic 
remedy. 

ONO'NIS  ARVENSIS  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  rest-harrow.    See  Ononis. 

ONO'NIS  SPINOSA  ;  the  systematic  name  of  a  spe- 
cies  of  the  rest-harrow.    See  Ononis. 

ONO'SMA  ECIIIOI'DES,  the  systematic  name  of  a 
plant  whose  root  is  called  anchusa  lutea  in  some  phar- 
macopeias. It  is  supposed  to  possess  emmenagogue 
virtues,  but  it  is  not  to  be  lelied  on. 

ONOFO'RDUM  ACA'NTHIUM,  (Onopordium,  of 
the  Gr.  tvaito^hv  ;  from  ovo;,  an  ass,  and  Tfs^Sou,  to 
break  Kind;  so  named  from  its  being  much  desired  by 
asses,  and  from  the  noise  it  makes  upon  pressure  ;  and 
acanihium,  from  axavI);oj,  thorny  J ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  cotton-thistle.  See  Cauduus  tomento- 
sus. 

O'NYX,  ( of  the  Gr.  ovu^),  or,  as  it  is  sometimes, 
called.  Unguis  ;  an  abscess,  or  collection  of  pus  between 
the  lamellaj  of  the  cornea.  It  is  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  gem  called  onyx.  The  diagnostic 
signs  are,  a  white  spot  or  speck,  prominent,  soft,  and 
fluctuating.  The  species  are:  1.  Abscessus  superji. 
cialis,  not  dangerous,  for  it  vanishes  when  the  inflam- 
mation is  resolved  by  the  use  of  astringent  collyria.  2. 
Abscessus  profundus,  deeper  seated,  between  the  la- 
mellse  of  the  cornea,  sometimes  breaking  internally, 
and  forming  an  hypopium.  When  it  opens  externally 
it  leaves  a  fistula  upon  the  cornjea  ;  and  whenever  the 
pus  is  exsiccated,  there  remains  a  leucoma. 

OPACITY,  a  quality  of  budies  which  renders  them 
impervious  to  the  rays  of  light.  This  term  is  applied 
frequently  to  that  state  of  the  cornea  in  which  the  ra^'S 
of  light  can  no  longer  be  transmitted  to  the  retina. 
When  partial  or  circumscribed  it  is  called  a  speck  or 
oflluscation.    See  Albugo. 

OPE  RATION,  a  term  difTering  in  signification  as  it 
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is  applied  severally  to  the  processes  in  pharmacy,  the 
manual  parts  of  surgery,  or  the  working  or  effi- 
cacy of  medicines  administered  to  the  sick.  See  Phar- 
macy, and  SUKGERY. 

OPER  ATOR,  one  who  performs  an  operation.  The 
Generations  employed  in  the  cure  of  diseases  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  surgeon  and  accoucheur.  The  requi- 
sites necessary  to  attain  excellence  in  this  highly  im- 
portant branch  of  our  art,  are  enumerated  under  the 
article  Surgeon. 

OPJIIORRAFZA  MU'NGOS;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  furnishes  the  root  called  radix 
serpentum  in  the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Mungos  radix. 

OPHIO'XYLUM  SERPENTI'NUM  ;  the  syste. 
matic  name  of  the  tree  whose  wood  bears  the  name  of 
lignum  serpentinum  in  the  pharmacopccias.    See  Ser- 

PENTINUM  LIGNUM. 

OPIITHA'LMIA,  (oipJaAaia;  from  o^9aX|a«?,  the 
eye  J,  an  inflammation  of  the  membranes  or  of  the  whole 
bulb  of  the  eye;  distinguishable  by  a  high  degree  of 
redness,  heat,  pain,  and  tension  of  the  parts,  accompa- 
nied with  intolerance  of  light,  and  effusion  of  tears. 
It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  pyrexice,  and  order 
pklegmasioe  of  Cullen  ;  and  comprehends  two  species  : 
1.  Ophthalamia  membranarum,  inliammation  of  the  coats 
of  the  eye.  2.  Ophthalmia  tarsi,  in  which  small  ulcers 
are  seen  on  the  sabaceous  glands  of  the  tarsus,  discharg- 
ing a  glutinous  matter.  To  these  may  be  added  some 
other  species  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  In  re- 
ality, a  long  list  of  distinctions  might  be  enumerated 
■which  authors  have  invented  in  the  ophthalmia  ;  but 
it  is  evident,  that  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  them  are 
symptomatic,  or  merely  the  consequence  of  other  dis- 
orders present  in  the  habit.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that 
the  remedies  must  be  directed  towards  the  removal  of 
these  primary  disorders ;  and  when  they  are  gone  the 
ophthalmia  will  be  removed  of  course.  Dr.  Cullen  ob- 
serves, that  the  inflammation  of  the  eye  may  be  consi. 
dered  as  of  two  kinds  ;  according  as  it  is  seated  in  the 
membranes  of  the  ball  of  the  eye,  when  it  is  named 
ophthalmia  membranarum :  or  as  it  is  seated  in  the  se- 
baceous glands  placed  in  the  tarsus,  or  edges  of  the 
eye-lids,  in  which  case  it  may  be  termed  opMhalmia 
tarsi.  These  two  kinds  are  very  frequently  connected 
together,  as  the  one  may  excite  the  other ;  but  they 
are  still  to  be  distinguished  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  may  happen  to  be  the  primary  affection. 

1.  The  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  eye  af- 
fects especially,  and  most  frequently,  the  adnata,  and 
appears  in  a  turgescence  of  its  vessels ;  so  that  the  red 
vessels  which  are  naturally  there,  become  not  only  in- 
creased in  size,  but  many  more  appear  than  in  a  natu- 
ral state.  This  turgescence  of  the  vessels  is  attended 
with  pain,  especially  upon  the  motion  of  the  ball  of 
the  eye  ;  and  this  irritation,  like  every  other  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  eye,  produces  an  effusion  of  tears 
from  the  lachrymal  gland. 

The  inflammation  commonly,  and  chiefly,  affects  the 
adnata  spread  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  bulb  of  the 
eye  ;  but  usually  spreads  also  along  the  continuation 
of  the  adnata  on  the  inside  of  the  palpebrae :  and  as 
that  is  extended  on  the  tarsus  palpebrarum,  the  excre- 


tories  of  ihe  sebaceous  glands  opening  there  are  also 
frequently  affected.  When  the  affection  of  the  adnata 
is  considerable,  it  may  be  communicated  to  the  sulija- 
cent  membranes  of  the  eye,  and  even  to  the  retina 
itself ;  which  thereby  act^uires  so  great  sensibility,  that 
every  impression  of  light  becomes  painful.  The  in- 
flammation of  the  membranes  of  the  eye  is  in  different 
degrees,  according  as  the  adnata  is  more  or  less  af- 
fected, or  according  as  the  inflammation  is  of  either 
the  adnata  alone,  or  of  the  subjacent  membranes  also  ; 
and  upon  these  differences,  different  species  have  been 
established  ;  but  they  seem  all  to  differ  only  in  degree, 
and  are  to  be  cured  by  the  same  remedies  more  or  less 
employed. 

The  proximate  cause  of  ophthalmia  is  not  different 
from  that  of  inflammation  in  general;  and  the  different 
circumstances  of  ophthalmia  may  be  explained  by  the 
difference  of  its  remote  causes,  and  by  the  different 
parts  of  the  eye  which  it  happens  to  affect;  as  may  be 
understood  from  what  has  been  already  said.  We 
shall  therefore  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  me- 
thod of  cure. 

The  great  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  treatment  of 
ophthalmia,  are,  in  tiie  first  place,  the  resolution  of  the 
inflammation  which  has  already  taken  place;  and,  se- 
condly, the  removal  of  those  consequences  which  fre- 
quently arise  from  the  inflammation,  especially  if  it 
have  been  of  long  standing.  But  besides  these,  w^ile 
it  has  appeared  from  former  observation,  that  there  is 
a  peculiar  disposition  to  the  disease,  practices  may 
often  be  successfully  employed  to  combat  this  dis- 
position, and  thus  prevent  the  return  of  the  affec- 
tion. 

The  ophthalmia  membranarum  requires  the  remedies 
proper  for  inflammation  in  general ;  and  when  the 
deeper  seated  membranes  are  affected,  and  especially 
when  a  pyrexia  is  present,  large  general  bleedings  may 
be  necessary.  But  this  last  is  seldom  the  case;  and, 
for  the  most  part,  the  ophthalmia  is  an  affection  merely 
local,  accompanied  with  little  or  no  pyrexia.  General 
bleedings  therefore  have  little  effect  upon  it,  and  the 
cure  is  chiefly  to  be  obtained  by  topical  bleedings,  that 
is,  blood  drawn  from  the  vessels  near  the  inflamed  part. 
For  this  purpose  Mr.  Ware  has  adopted  the  practice  of 
opening  the  angular  vein  lying  contiguous  to  the  inner 
canthus;  but  opening  the  jugular  vein,  or  the  tempo- 
ral artery,  may  be  considered  as  a  proper  measure  of 
this  kind.  Indeed  it  is  commonly  sufficient  to  apply  a 
number  of  leeches  near  the  eye;  but  it  is  perhaps  still 
better  to  draw  blood  by  cupping  and  scarifying  upon 
the  temples.  In  many  cases,  the  most  effectual  remedy 
is  to  scarify  the  internal  surface  of  the  inferior  eye-lid, 
and  to  cut  the  turgid  vessels  upon  the  adnata  itself ; 
which  Mr.  Ware  also  recommends. 

Besides  blood-letting,  purging,  as  a  remedy  suited  to 
inflammation  in  general,  has  been  considered  as  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  inflammation  in  any  part  of  the  head, 
and  therefore  to  ophthalmia  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  use- 
ful :  but,  for  the  reasons  given  before  with  respect  to 
general  bleeding,  purging  in  the  case  of  ophthalmia  docs 
not  prove  useful  in  any  proportion  to  the  evacuation 
excited.  For  relaxing  the  spasm  in  the  part,  and 
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talcing  off  the  determination  of  the  fluids  to  it,  blisler- 
ing  near  the  part  has  commonly  been  found  useful. 
When  the  inflammation  does  not  yield  to  the  applica. 
tion  of  blisters  after  topical  bleeding,  great  benefit  is 
often  obtained  by  supporting  a  discharge  from  the  blis- 
tered part,  under  the  form  of  an  issue,  by  which  means 
a  more  permanent  determination  of  blood  from  the  part 
is  obtained. 

It  is  probably  also  on  the  same  principle  that  the 
good  efiects  obtained  from  the  use  of  errhine  medicines 
in  obstinate  cases  of  ophthalmia  are  to  be  accounted 
for.  By  those  errhincs,  in  particular,  which  occasion 
and  support  for  some  time  a  great  discharge  from  the 
nose,  much  benefit  has  often  been  obtained.  The  pow- 
der of  asarabacca,  or  the  infusion  of  hippocastanum, 
snuffed  up  the  nose  at  bed-time,  in  proper  doses,  are 
often  productive  of  the  best  effects,  when  many  other 
remedies  have  been  tried  in  vain.  Mr.  Ware  has 
found  the  following  of  use  in  common  cases,  and  in 
the  gutta  serena. 

R  Ilydrargyri  vitriolati  gran.  j. 

Pulveris  glycyrrhizK  gran.  viij.  Misce. 

He  directs  one  fourth  of  this  quantify  to  be  snuffed 
up  the  nostrils  once  or  twice  a  day. 

Ophthalmia,  as  an  external  inflammation,  admits  of 
topical  applications.  All  those,  however,  which  in- 
crease the  heat  and  relax  the  vessels  of  the  part,  prove 
hurtful ;  and  the  admission  of  cool  air  to  the  eye,  and 
the  application  of  cooling  and  astringent  medicines, 
which  at  the  same  time  do  not  produce  irritation, 
prove  useful.  In  the  cure  of  this  disease,  indeed,  all 
irritation  must  be  carefully  avoided,  particularly  that 
of  light;  and  the  only  certain  means  of  doing  this  is  by 
keeping  the  patient  in  a  darkened  chamber;  or  at 
least  directing  him  to  wear  a  shade  of  green  silk  over 
the  eyebrows. 

The  following  collyria,  the  formulce  employed  in 
some  of  the  public  hospitals,  and  inserted  in  the  Pharm. 
Chirug.  afford  a  sufficient  variety  for  the  choice  of  the 
practitioner  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 

R  Aqua;  amraoniae  acetafas 

Aquae  rosas  sing.  unc.  ij.  Miscc. 

This  is  a  most  useful  application  to  inflamed  eyes, where 
there isahighdegreeofirritatiouandpain,  andwill  often 
succeed  when  other  collyria  have  been  ineffectually 
tried.  In  this,  as  in  the  application  of  all  fluid  reme- 
dies  to  the  eye,  it  is  of  importance  to  bring  them  into 
contact  with  the  part,  and  even  to  suffer  them  to  pass 
between  the  eye-lids.  They  are  therefore  most  effec- 
tually applied  with  the  assistance  of  that  useful  vessel 
called  an  eye-cup;  or,  where  the  more  permanent  ap- 
plication of  the  remedy  is  requisite,  single  bifs  of  fine 
linen  rag  may  be  dipped  into  the  liquid  and  laid  one 
over  another  ;  the  outer  pieces  being  occasionally  taken 
off  and  dipped  afresh  as  the  fluid  evaporates.  In  some 
cases,  the  aqua  ammonite  acetatde  may  be  used  undiluted. 

Be  Aquae  distillatae  unc.  iv. 
Aqua  lithargyri  acetati  gutt.  v.  Misce* 


fjt  Spiritus  camphorati  gutt.  x. 
Aquae  lithargyri  acetati  gutt. 
Aquae  distillata;  unc.  iv.  Misce. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  these  ingredients  are 
to  be  put  together  in  the  order  here  set  down,  other* 
wise  the  camphor  will  be  separated. 

R  Zinci  vitriolati  gran.  v.  ad  x. 
Aquae  distillatae  unc.  iv.  Misce. 

R  Zinci  vitriolati  drach.  ss. 
Camphorae  gran.  x. 
Aquas  ferventis  unc.  vj. 

The  vitriolated  zinc  being  rubbed  with  the  camphor 
and  the  boiling  water  poured  on,  the  clear  liquor  is  to 
be  separated  by  hltration.  There  are  few  better  colly- 
ria than  those  in  which  vitriolated  zinc  form  an  ingre- 
dient. 

R  Ilydrargyri  muriati  gr.  j. 
Aqua:  distillatae  unc.  iv.  Misce. 

This  resembles  the  aqua  cupri  ammoniati  in  its  quali- 
ties, and  may  be  weakened  or  strengthened  at  pleasure, 
by  varying  the  proportion  of  muriated  mercury. 

R  Aq.  ammonias  acetatae  ; 
Aq.  rosa;,  sing.  unc.  ij. 
Tincturjc  opii  gutt.  xl.  Misce. 

This  is  most  suitable  in  an  inflamed  state  of  the  eye, 
when  the  pain  is  considerable. 

R  Opii  in  pulverem  triti  gr.  j. 
Camphoraj  gr.  ij. 
Aquae  ferventis  unc.  iv. 

The  opium  and  camphor  are  to  be  rubbed  together, 
the  hot  water  then  added,  and  the  liquor  lastly  strained 
through  a  fine  cloth.  This  has  very  soothing  proper- 
ties, and  is  suited  to  those  cases  of  ophthalmia  in  which 
there  is  a  peculiar  degree  of  irritability. 

There  are  few  external  applications  more  strikingly 
useful  in  certain  stages  of  ophthalmia  than  the  vinous 
tincture  of  opium  ( Tinct.  Thebaic,  of  the  old  Disp.) 
so  highly  recommended  by  Mr.  Ware ;  but  it  aftbrds 
also  an  example  of  a  remedy  which  may  be  easily 
abused.  When  prudently  used,  it  not  only  procures 
great  relief  from  pain,  but  greatly  assists  in  dissipating 
the  inflammation  itself.  The  method  of  using  it  is,  to 
drop  into  the  eye  a  single  drop  of  it  once  or  twice  a- 
day.  This  causes  at  first  a  sharp  pain,  and  copious  flow 
of  tears.  But  a  remarkable  degree  of  ease  commonly 
succeeds;  the  inflammation  abates,  and  is  often  en- 
tirely removed  after  a  few  applications  of  the  tincture. 

The  thebaic  tincture  is  used  with  the  greatest  effect 
in  the  second  stage  of  ophthalmia,  after  the  necessary 
evacuations  have  been  premised.  Used  earlier,  it  is 
less  beneficial,  and,  in  some  cases,  rather  hurtful,  espe- 
cially where  the  eyes  appear  shining  and  glossy,  and 
feci  exquisite  pain  from  the  rays  of  light.  Even  in 
such  casesj  however,  Mr.  Ware  says,  the  application 
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is  sometimes  found  to  succeed  ;  "and  whether  it  will 
or  not,  can  only  be  determined  by  making  the  trial, 
which  is  attended  with  no  other  inconvenience  than 
the  momentary  pain  it  gives.  Whenever  it  is  found  to 
produce  no  good  effect,  the  use  of  it  must  be  suspended, 
until  evacuations,  and  other  proper  means,  have  dimi- 
nished the  excessive  irritation  ;  after  which  it  may  be 
again  applied,  and  bids  equally  fair  for  success  as  in 
those  instances  in  which  it  never  disagreed." 

2.  In  the  ophthalmia  tarsi,  the  same  medicines  may 
be  necessary  as  have  been  already  recommended  for 
the  ophthalmia  membranarum.  However,  as  the  oph- 
thalmia tarsi  may  often  depend  upon  an  acrimony  or 
irritation  of  the  sebaceous  glands  of  the  part,  so  it  may 
require  various  internal  remedies  according  to  the  va- 
riety of  the  acrimony  in  fault :  for  this  we  must  refer 
to  the  consideration  of  scrojihula,  syphilis,  or  other 
diseases  with  which  the  ophthalmia  may  be  connected  ; 
and  where  these  shall  not  be  evident,  certain  remedies 
more  generally  adapted  to  the  correction  of  acrimony, 
such  as  mercury,  may  be  employed.  In  the  ophthal- 
mia tarsi,  it  almost  constantly  happens  that  some  ulce- 
rations are  formed  on  the  tarsus.  These  require  the 
application  of  ung.  hydrarg.  nitrat.  which  alone  may 
sometimes  cure  the  whole  atfection  ;  and  the  same  may 
be  useful  even  when  the  disease  depends  upon  a  fault 
of  the  whole  system. 

Both  in  the  ophthalmia  membranarum,  and  in  the 
ophthalmia  tarsi,  it  is  necessary  to  obviate  that  glueing 
together  of  the  eye-lids  which  commonly  happens  in 
sleep;  and  wliich  may^ be  done  by  insinuating  a  little 
lard  Of  any  mild  unctuous  liniment  between  the  eye- 
lids before  the  patient  goes  to  sleep. 

The  slighter  kinds  of  inflammation  from  the  dust  or 
the  sun,  may  be  removed  by  fomenting  with  warm  milk 
-and  water,  adding  a  small  portion  of  brandy ;  and  by 
anointing  the  borders  of  the  eye-lids  with  unguentum 
tutice,  or  the  like,  at  night,  especially  when  those  parts 
are  excoriated  and  sore.  But  in  bad  cases,  after  the 
inflammation  has  yielded  a  little  to  bleeding,  opiate 
fomentations,  and  evacuations,  the  Cataplasnia  alumi- 
nis  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  spread  on  lint,  and 
applied  at  bed-time,  has  been  found  the  best  external 
remedy^  Before  the  use  of  the  latter,  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  vitriolated  ziac  is  prescribed  with  advantage,  or 
the  following. 

R  Zinci  vitriolati  scrup.  j. 

Adipis  suilla;  preparatae  unc,  ss. 

The  vitriolated  zinc  being  very  finely  powdered,  is 
afterwards  to  be  well  incorporated  with  the  lard. 

R  Zinci  usti,  drach.  j. 

Unguenti  cera:  albae,  drach.  vj.Misce. 

This  is  the  Edinburgh  ointment  of  zinc.  At  St. 
Thomas's  hospital  a  similar  remedy  is  employed,  under 
the  name  of  Unguentum  ophthalmicum..  When  the  pa- 
tient sutlers  violent  pain  it  is  of  service  to  foment  fre- 
quently with  a  strong  decoction  of  white  poppy  heads. 

3.  In  the  IntermUtent  Ophthahnia,  where,  with  no 


very  great  appearance  of  inflammation,  the  pain  both 
of  the  head  and  eye  continues  violent,  and  is  subject 
to  remit,  and  sometimes  wholly  to  intermit,  Mr.  Ware 
has  found  the  internal  use  of  the  muriate  of  mercury 
very  useful,  and  he  now  recommends  it  in  preference 
to  all  other  remedies,  even  to  the  Peruvian  bark.  It 
has  often  succeeded  with  him  in  cases  where  the  cin- 
chona had  failed.  He  has  also  found  the  internal  use 
of  the  muriate  of  mercury  singularly  useful  in  several 
cases  where  the  ophthalmy  followed  putrid  and  nervous 
fevers.  "  The  intlammation  in  these  cases,  though 
small  in  appearance,  is  generally  attended  with  a  deep- 
seated  pain  in  the  orbit,  which  is  much  increased  du- 
ring the  night,  with  a  peculiar  dulness  in  the  transpa- 
rent parts  of  the  eye,  and  with  considerable  general 
debility." 

4.  The  Endemic  Ophthalmia  is  a  disease  with  which 
we  have  been  but  lately  made  acquainted.  Dr.  Anto- 
nio Savaresi,  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  French  army 
in  Egypt,  who  has  written  on  the  cure  and  prevention 
of  this  disease,  divides  it  into  the  sthenic  and  asthenic 
species  ;  the  one  depending  on  an  excess,  the  other  on 
a  defect  of  tone.  The  former,  he  says,  afi'ects  the 
bulb  of  the  eye ;  the  latter,  sometimes  the  tarsus, 
sometimes  the  tunica  conjunctiva.  Purging  with  mag- 
nes.  vitriol,  was  resorted  to  in  the  beginning,  in  ail 
the  three  species. 

"  The  sthenic  opthalmia,"  says  the  Doctor,  "  re- 
quires very  close  and  strict  attention,  inasmuch  as  the 
cure  depends  on  the  efliciency  of  the  first  remedies. 
In  this  case,  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  tlje  neck,  and 
local  bleeding  from  the  temporal  or  jugular  vein,  are 
of  great  utility,  and  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  An 
hour  after  the  letting  of  blood,  a  sensible  change  in 
the  complaint  is  perceived,  and  next  day  the  violent 
pain  of  the  part,  and  the  severe  head-ach  diminish, 
or  at  least  cease  to  torture  the  patient.  This  eflect  is 
often  retarded,  and  the  complaint  advances,  accompa- 
nied with  a  slight  feverishness.  In  order  to  stop  this, 
it  is  necessary  to  repeat  the  bleeding  and  the  parges." 
A  low  diet  is  prescribed,  a  decoction  of  barley  with 
cream  of  tartar,  and  an  anodyne  coilyrium,  composed 
of  tincture  of  opium  properly  diluted. 

This  method  of  cure  should  be  continued  till  the 
swelling  of  the  eyes  is  diminished,  and  the  eye-lids  be-^ 
gin  to  be  turned  up  with  a  degree  of  swelling,  an  ap- 
pearance which  always  proceeds  from  the  weakening 
and  relaxation  of  the  vessels.  In  consequence  of  this 
change  a  saponaceous  coHyrium  is  ordered,  which  con- 
sists of  a  solution  of  soap  in  spirit  of  wine,  by  the  use 
of  which  the  eye-lids  resume  their  natural  situation^ 
and  easily  open,  so  that  the  cornea,  being  now  visible, 
is  found  sometimes  red  or  covered  with  spots.  In  the 
first  case,  cold  water  with  vinegar  is  employed  with- 
good  success  ;  and  in  the  second,  recourse  is  had  to 
a  dry  colly rium,  composed  of  sugar-candy,  alum, 
and  nitre,  which  destroys  the  spots  in  a  few  days.  By 
means  of  these  topical  and  internal  remedies,  a  com- 
plete cure  is  effected  in  the  space  of  a  month  or  two. 
If  the  complaint  should  not  be  removed  in  that  time, 
there  will  be  too  much  reason  to  despair  of  a  cure." 

With  respect  to  the  cure  of  the  second  species  of 
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ophthalmia,  Dr.Savarcsi  applied  only  a  ton'iG  collyriiim 
of  vifrioiated  zinc,  dibfolved  hi  vinegar,  water,  and 
proof  spirit.  This  remedy  aliorded  the  utmost  relief, 
and  has  cured  the  complaint  radically  in  twenty  days 
or  a  month.  A  collyrium  made  of  common  salt  dis- 
solved in  vinegar  and  water,  served  to  cure  a  third 
species  of  opthalmic  inflammation,  which  is  more  sim- 
ple, hut  obstinate  like  the  preceding.  In  the  maritime 
countries  of  Italy,  Dr.  Savaresi  says,  he  has  seen  this 
indisposition  cured  with  baths  of  sea  water. 

"  Many,"  says  he,  "  praise  the  application  of 
emollient  and  resolving  cataplasms  in  all  the  three  spe- 
cies of  Egyptian  ophthalmia  ;  but  observation  teaches 
us,  (hat  this  remedy  is  noxious,  since  it  relaxes  the 
part,  increases  the  pain,  and  produces  other  evils.  Of 
a  thousand,  or  thereabouts,  who  were  affected  with 
this  disorder,  only  two  entirely  lost  their  sight,  though 
several  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye." 

'The  preventive  mea7is  cannot  be  practised  by  sol- 
diers, as  their  necessary  duties  do  not  admit  of  it;  but 
they  may  be  of  assistance  to  those  who  have  the  pro- 
per convenience  for  availing  themselves  of  them. — 

First,  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  with  the  head 
uncovered,  should  be  avoided,  and  to  the  humidity  of 
tJie  night,  without  some  precaution  to  shelter  one's  self 
from  it.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  necessary  to  bathe 
the  eyes  twice  or  thrice  a-day  with  fair  water,  mixed 
with  vinegar  or  lemon  juice,  especially  when  the  organ 
has  been  irritated  by  dust,  smoke,  or  any  external 
substance  ;  and  when  it  has  been  weakened  by  too 
much  sunshine  or  humidity,  it  ought  to  be  sprinkled 
■with  spirituous  or  other  tonic  liquors.  Finally,  it  will 
be  advisable  to  abstain  from  salted  food,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  maintain  suitable  perspiration  ;  to  pre- 
serve the  hair  of  the  head  a  little  long,  to  avoid  ex- 
posure to  cold  after  being  heated,  and  to  attend  to  the 
intestinal  evacuations."  Dr.  Savaresi  adds,  that  the 
success  of  these  simple  preservatives  has  been  confirmed 
by  observation  and  experience :  for,  when  seasonably 
practised,  they  prevent  the  disorder,  and  preserve  the 
sight. 

5.  la  another  variety  of  ophthalmia,  which  is  ac- 
companied with  sneezing  and  coughing,  and  in  pecu- 
liarly/ irritable  eyes,  very  small  doses  of  opium,  or  of 
cicuta,  given  once  or  twice  a-day,  have  been  found 
useful  by  Mr.  Ware. 

A  topical  application,  of  great  efficacy  in  cases  of 
chronic  ophthalmy,  is  the  Ung.  hydr.  nitrafi,  mentioned 
above,  or  an  ointment  prepared  with  the  red  nitrate  of 
mercury,  in  the  proportion  of  one-eighth  part.  This 
ointment  is  peculiarly  useful  where  the  edges  of  the 
tarsi  are  ulcerated,  and  the  inflammation  is  kept  up 
by  the  irritation  of  the  secretion  from  these  parts  ;  in 
most  cases  where,  from  the  long  continuance  of  in- 
flammation, the  vessels  of  the  eye  have  become  re- 
laxed  and  weakened,  and  where  specks  are  beginning 
to  form  on  the  cornea.  The  application  may  also 
be  used  with  excellent  effect  in  more  recent  cases, 
after  scarification  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye-lids, 
especially  in  the  ophthalmy  of  scrofulous  children, 
and  in  that  which  is  a  sequela  of  eruptive  disorders. 

"  It  is  a  question  of  no  small  momentj"  says  Mr. 


Ware,  and  perhaps  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended 
to  by  surgeons,  whether  a  lotion  should  be  applied  to 
the  eye  warm  or  co'd.  It  has  been  a  usually  received 
opinion,  that  warm  applications  relax  and  weaken 
those  parts  to  which  they  are  applied  ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  that  cold  applications  have  a  tendency  to 
brace  and  strengthen  them.  But  though  this  obser- 
vation be  sometimes  just,  it  is  by  no  means  universally 
true.  Weakness  is  not  unfrequently  the  result  of 
pain;  and  whatever  removes  pain  in  the  same  propor- 
tion  contributes  to  give  strength.  Weakness,  again, 
is  sometimes  occasioned  by  too  great  fulness,  not 
merely  in  those  vessels  which  convey  red  blood,  bat 
likewise  in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  often,  also,  in 
the  glands  that  are  connected  with  the  surface  of  the 
body,  and  the  ducts  that  carry  off  the  secretion  of 
these  glands  ;  and  whatever  tends  to  diminish  the  ful- 
ness of  these  parts,  or  to  carry  olf  the  substances  that 
are  morbidly  lodged  in  them,  contributes  in  the  same 
proportion  to  increase  their  strength.  In  some  of  these 
ways,  I  presume,  it  is  that  the  application  of  hot  water 
to  the  eye  is  frequently  useful,  not  only  when  it  is  in 
a  state  of  inflammation  and  pain,  but  when  the  ciliary 
glands  are  enlarged,  and  when  they  secrete  an  acri- 
monious or  glutinous  humour;  which  humour  ad- 
hering to  the  orifices  of  the  ducts,  as  it  passes  through 
them,  forms  more  or  less  of  gum  on  the  edges  of  the 
eye-lids,  and  causes  them  to  stick  together  when  they 
have  been  long  in  contact.  Weakness,  again,  is  some- 
times the  result  of  too  great  tightness  or  stiffness  in 
those  elastic  parts  which  are  formed  for  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  contractile  action  ;  and  whatever  tends 
to  restore  the  power  of  contraction  of  these  parts,  con- 
tributes to  increase  their  strength,  and  promote  their 
usefulness.  In  this  way,  I  account  for  the  utility  of 
the  application  of  hot  water  when  the  eye  feels  mor- 
bidly dry,  and  also  when  it  begins  to  lose  its  power  of 
accommodating  itself  to  the  view  of  near  objects;  a 
change  which  takes  place  in  most  eyes  that  are  not  na- 
turally short-sighted,  as  persons  advance  in  life,  and 
which,  it  is  probable,  in  some  degree  depends  on  the 
too  great  tension  of  the  cornea,  and  its  inability  to 
acquire  that  increased  convexity  whick,  it  is  necessary 
it  should  have,  in  order  to  enable  it  duly  to  refract  the 
rays  of  light  when  they  come  from  near  objects.  Use- 
ful, however,  as  hot  applications  undoubtedly  often 
are,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  on  the  contrary,  that 
in  those  cases  when  the  weakness  of  the  eye  is  accom- 
panied with  a  morbid  secretion  of  tears,  without  much 
inflammation,  and  sometimes  in  those  also  where  the 
lachrymal  secretion  is  accompanied  with  an  increased 
acrimonious  discharge  from  the  ciliary  glands,  which 
discharge  excoriates  the  edges  of  the  eye-lids,  and 
makes  them  adhere  together  when  they  have  been  long 
in  contact,  as  during  the  time  of  sleeping,  cold  appli- 
cations, and  those  which  possess  a  degree  of  astrin- 
gency,  such  as  the  zincum  vitriolatum,  ccrussa  acetata, 
lapis  tutiae,  and  lapis  calaminaris,  (and  particularly 
five  or  six  grains  of  the  zinc.  vitr.  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  cerussa  acetat.  and  four  ounces  of  the 
aq.  flor.  sambuci)  have  often  afforded  very  essential 
assistance.    But  in  the  composition  of  all  remedies  fur 
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the  eye,  where  insoluble  bodies  are  employed,  wliether 
they  be  in  the  form  of  ointments,  or  in  that  of  lotions, 
it  is  of  great  importance  always  to  remember,  that  they 
should  be  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder ;  and,  in 
general,  it  is  desirable  that  aqueous  mixtures  should 
be  passed  through  filtering  paper,  before  they  are  sent 
to  be  used  by  the  patient." 

The  applications  recommended  by  Mr.  Ware,  for 
specks  or  opacities  of  the  cornea,  which  admit  of  any 
remedy,  are  the  diluted  solution  of  the  muriate  of 
mercury,  the  uiig.  hydr.  nitrali,  tiie  ointment  prepared 
with  the  red  nitrate,  and  a  powder  composed  of  one- 
eighth  part  of  alum  mixed  with  sugar;  also  a  divi- 
sion of  the  blood-vessels,  with  a  curved  pair  of  scis- 
sars,  where  they  are  observed  to  feed  the  speck.  Some 
of  these  preparations  will  be  found  detailed  under  the 
article  Albugo. 

After  a  violent  ophthalmia,  vision  is  sometimes  ob- 
scured by  a  deposition  ot  matter  in  the  anterior  cham- 
ber of  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye.  Not  unfre- 
quently  this  matter  is  gradually  again  absorbed,  as  the 
inflammation  is  dissipated,  or  thi^  absorption  may  be 
afterwards  promoted  by  stimulating  applications  to  the 
eye.  If,  however,  the  collection  of  matter  is  not  soon 
made  to  disappear,  and  especially  if  it  rather  appears 
to  increase,  Mr.  Ware  strongly  urges  the  propriety  of 
discharging  it  by  an  inci  ion  of  the  cornea,  and  even 
of  repeating  the  operation,  if  necessary.  He  cautions 
us  against  delaying  the  operation,  as  such  delay,  if 
continued  for  any  considerable  time,  may  end  in  the 
destruction  of  the  cornea,  and,  of  consequence,  the 
irrecoverable  loss  of  sight. 

OPHTHALMIC  GANGLION,  ov  Lenticular  gang, 
lion;  a  ganglion  formed  in  the  orbit,  by  the  union  of 
a  branch  of  the  third  or  fourth  pair,  with  the  first 
branch  of  tlie  fifth  pair,  'of  nerves. 

OPHTHALMIC  NERVE,  or  Orbital  nerve  ;  the 
first  branch  of  the  ganglion  or  expansion  of  the  fifth 
pair  of  nerves.  It  is  from  this  nerve  that  a  branch 
proceeds  to  form,  with  a  branch  of  the  sixth,  the  great 
intercostal  nerve. 

OPIITHALMODY'NIA,  (oipflaA/;.oJuvia,  from  o^- 
6aA|xoj ,  an  eye,  and  oJtvij,  painj^  a  violent  pain  in  the 
eye,  without,  or  at  least  with  very  little,  redness.  The 
pain  is  very,  various,  as  itching,  burning,  or  as  if  gravel 
were  between  the  globe  and  lids  of  the  eye.  The  spe- 
cies  enumerated  by  authors  are:  1.  Ophthulmodijnia 
rheumatica,  which  is  a  pain  in  the  muscular  expan- 
sions of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  without  redness  in  the 
albuginea.  The  rheumatic  inflammation  is  serous,  and 
rarely  prcduccs  redness.  2.  OpMhahriodijnia  peri, 
odica;  a  periodical  pain  in  the  eye,  without  redness. 
3.  Oplithalmodynia  spaamodica.  This  is  a  pressing 
pain  in  the  bulb  of  the  eye,  arising  from  spasmodic 
contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye.  It  occurs  in 
nervous,  hysteric,  and  hypochondriac  persons,  and  is 
observed  to  terminate  by  a  flow  of  tears.  4.  Ophthal. 
modjjjiia  from  internal  injlammation.  In  this  disorder, 
there  is  pain  and  a  peculiar  sensation,  as  if  the  globe 
were  pressed  out  of  the  orbit.  5.  Ophthalmodjjnia  hy. 
dropthalmica.  After  a  great  pain  in  the  inferior  part 
9f  the  OS  froutisj  the  sight  is  obscuredj  the  pupil  di- 


lated, and  the  bulb  of  the  eye  appears  larger,  pressing 
on  the  lid.  This  species  is  likewise  perceived  from  an 
incipient  hydrophthalmia  of  the  vitreous  humoun. 
6.  Oplithalmodynia  arenosa,  an  itching,  and  a  sensa- 
tion of  pain  in  the  eye,  as  if  sand  or  gravel  were  lodged 
between  the  globe  and  lid.  7.  Ophthalmodynia  symp- 
tomaiica,  which  is  a  symptom  of  some  other  disease  of 
the  eye,  and  is,  of  course,  only  to  be  cured  by  re. 
moving  the  exciting  cause.  8.  Oplitlialmodynia  can- 
crosa,  or  that  which  arises  from  cancerous  acrimony 
deposited  in  the  eye ;  a  disease  that  is  incurable. 

OPHTHALMOTTOSIS,  (of  the  Gr.  (xpQaKp.oTrlcvsiSy. 
from  9ipljccXu.o;,  an  eye,  and  ntlocng,  a  Jail)  ;  a  falling 
down  of  tlie  globe  of  the  eye  on  the  cheek,  or  canthus, 
or  displacement  upwards,  the  globe  itself  remaining 
unaltered  in  size.  The  cause  is  a  relaxation  of  the 
muscles,  and  ligamentous  expansions  of  the  globe  of 
the  eye.  The  species  are:  1.  Ophthulmoptosis  vio- 
lenta  ;  generated  by  a  violent  blow,  or  contusion,  as 
happens  sometimes  in  boxing.  The  eye  falls  out  of  the 
socket  on  the  cheek  or  canthus  of  the  eye,  and  from 
the  elongation  and  extension  of  the  optic  nerve  occa- 
sions immediate  blindness.  2.  Ophthalmuptosis,  caused 
by  a  tumor  growing  within  the  orbit.  An  exostosis, 
tophus,  abscess,  or  an  encysted  tumor,  as  an  athe- 
roma, hygroma,  or  scirrhus,  forming  within  the  orbit,, 
may  throw  the  bulb  of  the  eye  out  of  the  socket,  in 
various  directions.  3.  Ophthalmoptonis  paralytica,  a 
paralytic  ophthalmoptosis.  This  arises  from  a  palsy 
of  the  recti  muscles,  from  whence  there  is  stronger 
power  in  the  oblique  muscles  of  the  bulb.  4.  Oph~ 
thalmoptosis  staphylomatica  ;  when  the  staphyloma  de- 
presses the  inferior  eye-lid,  and  extends  it  on  the 
cheek.  The  remedies  in  these  aflfections  must,  of 
course,  be  adapted  to  the  respective  circumstances 
under  which  they  occur. 

OPIaTES.  This  name  has,  by  some  authors,  been, 
given  to  all  medicines  that  have  opium  in  their  compo- 
sition ;  but  it  is  more  properly  given  to  such  medicines- 
as  have  no  other  intention  but  to  procure  sleep.  See- 
Narcotica,  and  Opium. 

OPISTHOTONOS,  [ot^Movc;,  from  oTrtjSsv,  back,, 
wards,  and  retvco,  to  drawj  ;  a  clonic  spasm  of  several, 
muscles,  so  as  to  keep  the  body  in  a  fixed  position,  and, 
rigidly  bowed  or  bent  backwards.  Dr.  Cullen  consi-. 
ders  it  as  a  variety  of  tetanus.    See  Tetanus. 

O'PIUM,  (of  the  Gr.  ottiov,  from  oito;,  juice,  or  ra- 
ther from  opi,  Arab.),  an  inspissated  gummy  juice,, 
which  is  obtained,  by  incisions,  from  the  head  of  the 
pupuver  somniferum.  Linn.  Papaver  calycibus  capsU' 
Usque  glabris,  foliis  amplexicauiibus  incisis.  Class,, 
Polyandria.  Order,  Monogynia.  It  is  imported  from^ 
Persia,  Arabia,  and  other  warm  regions  of  Asia,  in 
flat  cakes,  covered  with  leaves  to  prevent  their  stick- 
ing together.  It  has  a  reddish-brown  colour,  and  a. 
strong  peculiar  smelL  Its  taste,  at  first,  is  nauseous 
and  bitter^  but  this  soon  beconies  acrid,  and  produces  a. 
slight  warmth  in  the  mouth.  The  use  of  this  cele- 
brated medicine,  though  not  known  to  Hippocrates, 
may  be  clearly  traced  back  to  Diagoras,  who  was. 
nearly  his  cotemporary,  and  its  importance  has  everv 
since  been  gradually  advanced  by  succeeding  physi=^ 
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cians  of  diPTercnt  nations.  Its  exteriFirc  practical  uti- 
lity, however,  has  not  been  long  well  understood  ;  and 
in  this  country,  perhap.s,  may  be  attributed  to  Syden- 
ham. The  leaves,  stalks,  and  capsules,  of  the  poppy, 
are  known  to  abound  with  a  milky  juice,  which  may  be 
collected  in  considerable  quantity,  by  slightly  wound- 
ing them  when  almost  ripe  :  this  juice,  exposed  for  a 
few  days  to  the  air,  thickens  into  a  stiff  tenacious 
mass,  which,  in  fact,  is  opium.  It  is  then  woiked  up 
into  masses,  which,  however,  include  a  great  propor- 
tion of  extraneous  matters.  By  decoction  and  ex- 
pression  this  juice  is  partially  extracted  from  the 
poppies,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  mucilage. 
The  liquor  strongly  pressed  out,  suffered  to  set- 
tle, clarified  with  whites  of  eggs,  and  evaporated 
to  a  due  consistence,  yields  about  one-fifth,  or  one- 
sixth  the  weight  of  the  heads,  of  extract.  This 
possesses  the  virtues  of  opium  in  a  very  inferior  de- 
gi-ee ;  but  it  does  not  come  to  this  country  unless 
when  used  to  adulterate  the  genuine  opium.  A  strong 
decoction  of  the  dried  heads,  mixed  with  as  much  su- 
gar as  is  sufficient  to  reduce  it  into  the  consistence  of  a 
syrup,  becomes  fit  for  keeping  in  a  liquid  form  ;  and 
is  the  St/?:  papav.  alb.  the  only  officinal  preparation  of 
the  poppy  directed  by  the  Colleges.  It  is,  however,  a 
▼  ery  unequal  preparation,  as  the  real  quantity  of  opi- 
um it  contains  is  very  uncertain,  and  by  no  means 
equal  to  a  syrup  which  may  be  made  with  a  ccr- 
tain  quantity  of  tincture  of  opium  and  common  sy- 
rup. 

The  seeds  of  the  poppy  are  simply  emulsive,  and 
contain  none  of  the  narcotic  principle.  'J'hey  yield  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fixed  oil  by  expression. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  opium  known  in  commerce, 
namely,  the  Turkish  and  East  Indian.  1.  The  Turkey 
opium  is  a  solid  compact  substance,  possessing  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  tenacity  ;  when  broken,  having  a 
shining  fracture  and  uniform  appearance;  of  a  dark 
brown  colour ;  when  moistened,  marking  on  paper  a 
light  brown  uninterrupted  streak,  and  becoming  yel- 
low when  reduced  to  powder ;  scarcely  colouring  the 
saliva  when  chewed,  exciling  at  first  a  nauseous  bitter 
taste,  which  soon  becomes  acrid,  with  some  degree  ot 
■warmth  ;  and  having  a  peculiar  heavy  difagreeable 
smell.  The  best  is  in  flat  pieces,  and  besides  the  large 
leaves  in  which  it  is  enveloped,  is  covered  with  the 
reddish  capsules  of  a  species  of  rumex,  probably  used 
in  packing  it.  The  round  masses  which  have  none  of 
these  capsules  adhering  to  fhcm,  are  evidently  inftrior 
In  quality.  It  is  bad  if  it  be  sost,  friable,  mixed  with 
any  impurities,  have  an  intensely  dark  or  blackish  co- 
lour, a  weak  or  empyrcumatic  smell,  a  sweetish  taste, 
or  draw  upon  paper  a  brown  continuous  streak.  2. 
East-India  opium  has  much  less  consislence,  being 
sometimes  not  much  thicker  than  tar,  and  always  duc- 
tile. Its  colour  is  much  darker  ;  its  tas-te  more  nau- 
seous, and  less  bitter  ;  and,  its  smell  rather  emjjj'reu- 
matic.  It  is  considerably  cheaper  than  Turkish 
opium,  and  supposed  of  only  half  the  strength. 

Opium,  though  not  fusible,  is  softened  even  by  the 
heat  of  the  hands.  It  is  highly  inflammable,  and  par- 
tially soluble,  both  in  alcohol  and  in  water.  Ncu- 
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mann  got  from  1920  parts  of  opium,  1520  alcoholic, 
and  afterwards  80  of  watery  extract,  320  remaining 
undissolved  ;  and  inversely,  1280  of  watery,  and  200 
of  alcoholic  extract,  the  residuum  being  440.  The 
solutions  are  transparent,  and  have  a  brown  or  vinous 
colour:  the  watery  solution  is  not  decomposed  by  al- 
cohol. A  small  quantity  of  matter,  which  Dr.  A. 
Duncan's  experiments  have  shovvn  to  be  neither  fusible 
nor  remarkably  inflammable,  is  separated  from  the  al- 
coholic solution  by  water.  The  solutions  of  opium, 
e-pecially  the  watery,  are  also  copiously  precipitated 
by  infusion  of  galls.  This  precipitate  is  found  to  re- 
semblc  that  produced  by  cincbonln,  and  to  be  dillerent 
from  that  produced  by  gelatine. 

Alcohol,  or  water,  distilled  from  opium,  are  impreg. 
nated  with  its  narcotic  virtues;  but  tticse  are  dimi- 
nishi  d,  or  entirely  dissipated,  by  long  boiling,  roasting, 
or  groat  age.  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the 
active  constituint  of  opium,  though  not  perfecMy  un- 
derstood, is  of  a  volatile  nature,  but  somewhat  iixed 
by  its  combination  with  the  other  consti  uents;  that 
it  is  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  that  it  is 
dissipated  in  the  processes  recommended  lor  purifying 
opium  by  solution  and  evaporation  ;  and  that  tlie  at- 
tempts, made  by  some  pharmaceutists,  to  obtain  a  pre- 
paration of  opium,  which  should  possess  only  its  seda- 
tive, without  its  narcotic,  elTec(s,  only  succeeded  in  so 
far  as  they  diminished  its  general  ac<  ivity. 

The  action  of  opium  on  the  living  system,  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy.  Some  have  asserted 
that  it  is  a  direct  sedative,  and  that  it  produces  no 
stimulant  effects  whatever,  while  others  have  asserted, 
as  strongly,  that  it  is  a  powerful,  and  highly  diH'usible, 
stimulus,  and  that  the  sedative  effects,  which  it  cer- 
tainly produces,  are  merely  the  consequence  of  the 
previous  excitement.  For  Dr.  Cullen's  opinion,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  advert  to  the  article  Sedantia,  in 
pursuing  which  subject,  he  says,  that  opium,  like  other 
narcotics,  in  its  first  operation,  often  irritates  the  san- 
guiferous system.  Thus  it  excites  the  force  of  the  cir- 
culation ;  and,  however  it  is  to  be  accounted  for,  does 
certainly,  in  a  degree,  give  this  medicine  the  powers  of 
a  cordial  and  exhilarant.  He  observes,  that  though 
the  stimulant  should  not  entirely  prevent  the  sedative 
action,  yet  it  often  puts  it  off  for  some  time,  to  give 
what  may  be  called  the  intermediate  state,  namely, 
that  of  cbriety;  which,  according  to  the  balance  be- 
tween the  stimulant  and  sedative  power,  may  appear 
more  or  less,  or  may  subsist  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  and  may,  therefore,  more  particularly  explain 
the  operation  of  opium  in  dilferenl  persons  «iid  cases. 

"  The  consideration  of  the  stimulant  power  of  opi- 
um," says  Dr.  Cullen,  "  will  particularly  explain 
why,  in  persons  in  whom  the  stimulant  power  is  con- 
siderable, the  effects  of  a  moderate  dose  of  opium, 
instead  of  inducing  sleep,  may,  by  the  increased  ac- 
tion of  the  heart,  appear  to  prevent  it  ;  and  this,  pro- 
bably, may  also  be  a  frequent  cause  of  opium's  not  in- 
ducing sleep.  It  will  also  be  obvious,  that  in  any  case 
when  the  irritations  already  prevailing  in  tha  system, 
and  preventing  sleep,  depend  upon  an  increased  action 
of  the  heart  and  arteries,  the  addition  of  the  stimulus 
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of  opium,  more  ready  to  take  place  in  such  cases, 
must  certainly  prevent  sleep,  with  all  the  bad  conse- 
quences of  the  conllict  above  mentioned.  In  many 
cases,  however,  the  sedative  power  does  prevail,  and, 
at  length,  induces  sleep. 

"  if  the  sedative  power  of  opium  prevails  not  only 
over  the  general  energy  of  the  brain,  but  also  over  its 
exertion  in  increasing  the  action  of  tiie  heart,  the  ef- 
fects upon  the  whole  may  perhaps  be  salutary;  but  if 
the  irritation  of  the  heart  either  continues  after  the 
nction  of  the  opium  has  ceased,  or  be  then,  from  that 
very  action,  more  easily  renewed,  the  effects  may,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  pernicious. 

"  It  appears  clearly,  that  the  stimulant  and  sedative 
powers  of  opium  operate  at  one  and  the  same  time ; 
and  in  no  instance  more  remarkably,  than  in  that  of 
opium  proving  powerfully  siidoi'ific.  The  increased 
action  of  the  heart,  however  excited,  has  a,tendency  to 
produce  sweating;  but  every  body  knows  that  it  is 
difficult  to  produce  sweating  by  the  power  of  medi- 
cines purely  stimulant,  and  at  all  times  opium  has  been 
found  to  be  the  most  efiectual  of  all  sudorifics.  This, 
by  some,  may  be  ascribed  entirely  to  its  stimulant 
power;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  sedative 
power,  concurring  at  the  same  time,  by  relaxing  the 
extreme  vessels,  renders  the  sweating  a  more  certain 
efiect,  and  more  considerable  in  its  degree.  Are  not 
the  sweatings  which  often  occur  in  natural  sleep,  and 
particularly  I  the  colliquative  sweat  in  hectics,  analo- 
gous to  this,  as  depending  upon  an  irritation  and 
weakness  of  the  extreme  vessels  concurring  together?" 
'  Dr.  Cullcn  contends,  in  opposition  to  a  prevailing 
opinion,  that  ojjiuui  does  not  rarefy  the  blood;  and 
he  maintains  that  the  symptoms  which  are  supposed  to 
be  in  proof  of  thif^,  may  be  ovving  only,  or  entirely^ 
to  the  increased  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  which 
will  often  afiord  such  an  appearance  without  any  ac- 
tual change  in  the  slate  of  the  blood.  He  imputes  the 
more  turgid  state  of  the  vessels  to  the  slower  motion  of 
the  blood  in  that  case,  produced  by  the  weaker  action 
of  the  extreme  vet-scls  giving  occasion  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  it  in  the  larger.  AVith  respect  to  the  lluidity 
of  the  blood  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  use  of 
opium  and  other  narcotics,  though  he  admits  the  fact, 
yet  he  supposes  it  to  be  in  consequence  of  a  particular 
state  of  the  circulation,  rather  than  the  effect  of 
mixture. 

The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  opium  is  certainly  ca- 
pable of  producing  a  certain  degree  of  excitement, 
while  the  sedative  effects  which  always  succeed,  are  in- 
comparably greater  than  could  be  produced  by  the 
preceding  excitement.  The  stimulant  efl'ects  are  most 
apparent  from  the  exhibition  of  small  doses,  'i'hese 

'  iucieasethe  energy  of  the  mind,  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  and  the  heat  of  the  body,  excite  thirst,  render 
the  mouth  dry  and  parched,  and  diminish  all  the  se- 

I  cretions  and  excretions,  except  the  cuticular  discharge, 

!  which  they  increase.  These  effects  are  succeeded  by 
languor  and  lassitude.  In  larger  doses,  the  stimulant 
effects  are  not  so  apparent,  but  the  power  of  all  sti- 
mulating causes,  of  making  impressions  on  either  the 

I  body  or  mind,  is  remarkably  diminished,  pain  and  fear 
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both  ceasing  to  make  any  impression,  a  confusion  o( 
head,  vertigo,  and  sleep,  are  produced.  In  excessive 
doses  it  proves  a  violent  narcotic  poison,  producing 
head-ach,  vertigo,  delirium,  and  convulsions,  accom- 
panied with  a  very  slow  pulse,  stertorous  breathing, 
and  a  remarkable  degree  of  insensibility  or  stupor, 
terminating  by  apoplectic  death.  The  bad  effects  of 
an  over-dose  of  opium  are  often  prevented  by  vomit- 
ing, when  it  can  be  excited,  and  they  are  best  coun- 
teracted by  making  the  patient  drink  freely  of  acids 
and  coffee,  and  not  permitting  hiui  to  yield  to  his  de- 
sire of  sleeping.  By  habit,  the  elfects  of  opium  on 
the  body  are  remarkably  diminished.  There  have 
been  instances  of  four  grains  proving  fatal  to  adults, 
while  others  have  been  known  to  consume  as  many 
drachms  daily.  The  habitual  use  of  opium  produces 
the  same  effects  with  habitual  dram-drinking,  namely, 
tremors,  paralysis,  and  stupidity,  and  like  it  can 
scarcely  ever  be  relinquished. 

If  by  a  sedative  medicine,  we  mean  an  article  capa- 
ble of  allaying,  assuaging,  mitigating,  and  composine, 
no  substance  can  have  a  better  title  to  the  appellation 
of  sedative  than  opium,  though  we  are  by  no  means  to 
overlook  its  stimulant  effects  in  applying  it,  in  certain 
cases,  for  the  cure  of  diseases. 

Dr.  CuUeu  is  averse  from  its  use  in  active  inflamma- 
tion; but  others  have,  nevertheless,  had  recourse  to  it 
in  such  cases,  even  at  an  early  period,  especially  after 
blood-letting;  and  where  such  affections  are  attended 
not  only  with  pain  and  spasm,  but  with  watchfulness 
and  cough,  it  is  said  to  be  often  productive  of  the 
greatest  benefit.  Combined  with  calomel,  it  has,  of 
lute,  been  extensivtly  employed  in  every  form  of  ac- 
tive inflammation,  and  Avith  extraordinary  success.  It 
is  found  also  to  be  of  very  great  service  in  allaying  the 
pain  and  preventing  the  symptomatic  fever  liable  to  be 
induced  by  wounds,  fractures,  burns,  or  similar  acci- 
dents. Dr.  Cullen,  indeed,  acknowledges  its  useful- 
ness in  cases  where  the  inflammatory  state  is  superin- 
duced by  local  irritation,  as  in  the  passage  of  biliary 
calculi,  &c.  where  there  is  a  spasmodic  constriction  of 
the  ducts.  And  he  aJlows  that  it  is  admissible  in  sup- 
purations, and  in  some  general  affections  of  the  sys- 
tem even,  where  it  is  so  managed  as  to  procure 
siteaiing. 

The  administration  of  this  remedy  in  Fevers^  is  a 
subject  of  some  importance;  we  shall  therefore  give 
Dr.  Cullen's  opinion  respecting  it  in  detail.  He  is 
disposed  to  think,  that  almost  all  our  continued  fevers 
arise  from  contagion,  or  from  certain  corruptions  of 
human  eftluvia  proving  such;  and,  he  says,  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  those  contagious,  or  matters  similar  to 
them,  act  as  sedative  powers,  and,  applied  to  the  hu- 
man body,  produce  a  debility,  which  both  induces  the 
fever  and  subsists  through  the  whole  course  of  it, 
proving  the  circumstance  from  which  the  danger  of 
the  fever  chielly  arises.  In  this  view  of  the  matter, 
opium,  as  a  stimulant  to  the  heart  and  arteries,  may  be 
considered  as  a  principal  remedy  in  fevers  ;  although  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  universally  such. 

In  the  bcg  nning  of  many  of  the  fevers  which  occur 
in  this  climate,  there  appears  to  be  more  or  less  of  am 
4  C 
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■ifliwilwjl  doudbesisin  the  system :  and  daring  thts 
stale,  the  ase  of  onnm  is  estrenie!r  hurtfal.  It  does 
not  then  eidier  icdcce  sleep  or  rvIWre  pain,  but  ae* 
graial£s  the  inliaaun<ttorr  sTTDptttns.  and  ofren  deter- 
Bises  to  particular  induunUions^  wliicit  prore  after- 
wards tiatal.  In  some  few  cases  of  ferer,  excited  bj 
ike  most  poverfnl  coofagions.  the  iadamiaatoij  state 
indeed  aiaj  appear  verr  little,  and  these  nuy  verr 
po^siidj  admit  the  earir  use  of  opiam  :  bat  in  luost 
of  Ac  rases  in  which  cold  so  freqcentiv  coacar»  in  the 
prodactioa  of  the  feTcr^  Dr.  Cnllen  supposes  the  in- 
flammatorr  state  to  hare  subsisted  for  the  ir>t  week 
of  the  disease,  vrichin  which  time  ke  conadeis  opiom. 
if  not  a  dangerous,  to  be  at  least  an  ambiguous  reme. 
dr.  Bat  as  the  dbease  adrances.  the  inflammatory 
itJkte  feaeralljr  disappears  in  the  second  week,  amd  the 
sjmprcRus  of  detelitj  become  mme  evident.  In  this 
conditioa  opinm  maj  be  employed,  and  more  or  le&s 
as  the  symptoms  of  debility  and  irritation  are  more 
AxincfiT  appweat  r  yet  eren  in  this  second  sta^.  Dr. 
C  "  :  '  - '<  -  :tan  ambienoas  mnedv  ;  and  if  it  in- 
c:  :  -  .  3od  does  not  readily  induce  sleep,  it 

I  r  :  :  i  ■  ;  ate  of  ferers,  there  is  an  irritation 

cr  :  ;  -  not  of  the  inSaramatory  kind, 

r  :  ~  : :  ivulave  raofioas  of  the  limbs  to 

L  :  and  to  this  irritation  Dr.  Callen 
:  :  -  -  -       teadinom  that  so  commonly  oc 
7  :  same  irritation  also  freqaentiy  produces  a 
...  which,  as  not  of  the  phrenetic  and  imiam- 
-  1.  :  r  kind.  Dr.  Collen  names  the  wuaimcal.  For 
i::^  of  these  etiects  of  irritation,  opiom  is  a 

sc  : : ;  .  ~  remedy :  and  may  not  only  be  employed 
r'~t  commonly  to  be  giren  in  large  doses, 
red  e»eiy  eight  hours,  unless  sleep,  and 
^  '      cooralare  motions  and  delirium, 

f  -    -  :  r  intrrrals.    For  some  time,  how- 

«■  :  :;d  stages  of  ferer.  though  these 

sji  :  :~e  of  opium,  may  be  much  abated, 

:  -  .  ibie  to  recur,  unless  they  are  obriated  by  its 

1  ers.  indeed,  arising  from  contagion, 

.    :  rol  jpflammarion  accompanying  them, 
iry,  attoided  vith  mach  debility, 
M :  i  e  5  7  ot  easily  as^ned,  stnae  to- 
jnio.    These  topical  a&c- 
:  -  r  apon  them,  do  not 
:\  :  -Tiptoms  are  much  ag> 

grarat£<i  _  erer,  of  snch  to- 

pical  infiaz  ^  •    ;   .  .  liiiy  ascertained : 

and  some  soaBsioB  of  the  eyes  is  not  always  a  certain 
fKoaf  of  it. 

In  the  care  of  im/ermuUemt  ftreers.  opiom,  or  some 
of  those  coBpositioBS  of  which  it  was  the  chief  ingre- 
dient,  veie  Teiy  mack  employed  by  ihe  ancients  :  bat 
aace  the  ase  of  Ferarian  bark  has  been  introduced, 
opiam  has  been  less  employed,  and  only  by  persons 
who  were  prejadiced  against  the  bark.  To  judge  pro- 
perly of  its  use.  Dr.  Cidlen  says,  we  must  attend  to 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  wUch,  he  hopes,  is  better  on. 
derstood  in  cooseqaeace  of  his  laboais.  It  appears,  that 
the  lecarrences  of  the  parasysias  of  intemitteBt  it. 


ters  depend  upon  the  recurrence  of  a  state  ot  debilitT, 
and  that  this  is  to  be  prevented  either  by  the  uie  of 
tonics  or  stimulants,  which  may  excite  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  arteries,  and  support  that  escitemeut  till 
the  period  of  accession  is  over.  For  this  purpoje, 
Tarioas  means  of  exciting  fever  and  sweat  have  been 
employed:  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  medicine  that 
can  be  more  eriectua'.Iy  employed  lor  that  purpose  thaa 
opium.  Boerhaare's  celebrated  sudorifenun  aatipijr^' 
iicuni  raj  ojijiiens  derived  its  chief  rirtoe  from  the  two 
grains  of  opium  which  it  contained,  and  which  deter- 
Eiined  it  to  act  as  a  sadoridc.  Opium  alone  has  been 
employed,  by  being  given  an  hour  or  two  betore  |he 
time  of  accession,  and  has  prevented  the  return  of  a  iit 
without  eicirini  sweat,  and  merely  as  a  stimulus  and 
antispasmodic ;  but  the  consequences  of  this  have  been 
sometimes  bad  :  and  it  seems  that  the  safe  and  more 
certain  practice  is,  to  direct  opium  so  as  to  operate  by 
snr  earing. 

This  medicine  is  also  useful  in  correcting  tiie  purga- 
tive quality  -of  the  bark,  or  other  tonics  that  may  be 
employed  ;  and  eren  where  no  such  purgative  quality 
15  to  be  apprehended,  a  certain  quantitv  of  opium, 
joined  with  the  bark,  makes  it  sit  easier  upon  the 
stomach  than  with  some  it  otherwise  would ;  and  a 
portion  of  it.  joined  wi'.h  two  or  three  doses  of  the 
bark,  which  are  given  immediately  before  the  time  of 
accession,  enables  it,  in  less  quantity,  to  prevent  the 
return  of  paroxysms.  When  given  eren  in  the  hot 
stage,  it  has  been  observed  to  allay  the  heat,  thirst, 
head-acn,  and  delirium,  to  induce  sweat  and  sleep,  to 
cure  the  disease  with  less  bark,  and  without  leaving 
abdominal  obstructions  or  dropsy. 

In  the  smali-poi,  when  the  convuhions  before  erup- 
tion are  frequent  and  considerable,  or  when  the  accom- 
panying fever  is  oi  the  typhoid  trpe,  opium  mar  be 
liberally  used.  It  is  likewise  given  from  the  fifth  day 
onwards:  and  is  found  to  allay  the  pain  of  suppu- 
ratioo,  to  promote  the  pytalism.  and  to  be  otherwise 
useful. 

In  the  measlef,  which  is  purely,  and  often  stronjlr, 
an  indammatory  disease,  with  a  strong  tendency  to 
pneumonic  indammatioo,  before  bleeding  had  been 
duly  employed.  Dr.  CuLlen  found  opium  to  be  not 
only  ineffectual,  but  manifestly  hurrful.  It  is  true,  he 
says,  that  rhe  measles  are  very  constantly  attended 
with  a  coiiih,  for  which  the  only  certain  remedy  is 
opium:  and  as  this  symptom  is  not  only  severe,  b:i: 
may  be  supposed  to  aggravate  the  disease,  pracbtionera 
have  a  strong  temptation  to  employ  opium  ;  and  Dr. 
Cidlen  here  is  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  employed 
more  freely  than  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the  disease 
might  seem  to  admit  of.  He  would,  however,  have 
practitioners  be  as  referred  as  possible  in  the  use  of 
opium  in  the  measles,  till  the  violence  of  the  inflam- 
matory state,  at  least,  be  taken  off  by  bleeding  and 
other  antiphlogistic  means. 

In  the  year  1779.  opium  was  introduced  into  prac- 
tice as  a  specidc  against  the  lues  venerea.  It  was  em- 
ployc^i  in  several  of  the  military  hospitals,  where  it  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  a  most  eicacious  remedv ; 
and  Dr.  Micbaeiis.  physiciaa  to  the  Hessian  forces. 
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published  aa  acccrant  of  a  great  number  of  5acc«5>fal 
experiments  made  with  it.  in  the  nrst  Tolunje  of  the 
rSledical  Communications  in  the  year  1784.  OpiDm 
vas  aiterwards  given  as  an  and-Tenereal  remedy  in 
some  foreign  hospitals-  Many  trials  were  also  made 
of  i:s  virtues  in  sereral  of  the  London  hospitals,  and 
in  the  Roval  Indrmary  at  Edinburgh.  Very  favour- 
abio  reports  of  its  efficacy  in  remorinz  venereal  com- 
plaints, were  published  by  different  practitioners  :  bat, 
at  the  same  time,  so  many  deductions  were  to  be  made, 
and  so  many  exceptions  admitted,  that  it  rctfaired 
'  little  sagacit)-  to  discover,  that  most  of  the  advocates 
for  this  medicine  reposed  bat  a  slender  and  fluctuating 
confidence  in  its  anti. venereal  powers.     The  esperi- 

*  inents  ot  Mr.  Pearson,  made  at  the  Jx)ck  Hospital  in 

*  the  years  17S4  and  1785.  proved  very  unfavourable,  if 

*  not  absolutely  fatal,  to  the  credit  of  this  supposed  re- 
^    medy;  and  we  believe  n»  surgeon  in  this  country  now 

relies  on  opium  as  a  specific  against  the  venerea!  virus. 
"        In  di/fenterij.  after  the  use  of  gentle  laxatives,  or 

along  with  them,  opium,  independentlv  of  anv  effect 
^  it  may  have  on  the  fever,  is  of  consequence  in  allaying 
"    the  tormina  and  tenesmus,  and  in  obviating  ihat  laxity 

of  boweFs  which  ?o  frequently  remains  after  that  dis- 
'    ease.    In  dimrhcea.  the  disease  itself  generally  carries 

off  any  acrimony  that  may  be  a  cause,  and  then  opium 

*  is  used  with  great  effect.  Even  in  the  wtwst  sympto- 
'    matic  cases,  it  seldom  fails  to  alleviate. 

*  I«  eholera  and  pi/rofis.  opium  is  almost  the  only 
medicine  trusted  to.    See  those  articles. 

'       In  colic,  it  is  employed  with  laxatives;  and  often 
"J    prevents  ileus  and  inflammation,  by  relieving  the  spasm. 
See  Colic.    Even  in  iVcfM*  it  is  sometimes  advantaee- 
ooslj  used  to  allay  the  vomiting,  the  spasms,  and  the 
^  ]nin. 

*  Opium  is  given  to  allay  the  pain  and  favour  the 
■!    descent  of  caxuli,  and  to  giv^  relief  in  jaundice  and 

dysHvia  proceeding  from  spasm.  It  is  of  acknow- 
ledged use  in  the  different  species  of  tetanus:  affords 
relief  to  the  various  spasmodic  symptoms  of  dvspepsia, 
hysteria,  hypochoudriasis.  asthma,  rabies  canina,  ^c. 
and  has  been  found  useful  in  some  kinds  of  epilepsy. 
Opium  is  also  found  useful  in  certain  cases  of  threat- 
mned  abortion  and  lingering  delivery,  in  conrclsions 
Coring  partnrition,  and  in  the  alter  pains  and  excessive 
—  flooding. 

The  administration  of  opium  to  the  unaccustomed,  is 
swroetimes  very  difficult.  The  requisite  quantity  of 
cpinm  is  wonderfully  different  in  different  persons,  and 
:n  different  states  of  the  same  person.  A  quarter  of  a 
frain  will  in  one  adult  produce  effects  which  ten  times 

'  the  quantity  will  not  do  in  another;  and  a  dose  that 
might  prove  fatal  in  cholera  or  colic,  would  not  be 
perceptible  in  many  cases  of  tetanus  or  mania.  When 
given  in  too  small  a  dose,  it  is  apt  to  produce  disturbed 

'  sleep,  and  other  disagreeable  consequences  :  and  with 
soriie  constitutions  it  seems  not  to  agree  in  anv  dose  or 
form.  Oft«o.  on  the  other  hand,  from  a  sirall  dose, 
sound  sleep,  and  alleviation  of  pain  will  be  produced, 
while  a  larger  one  gives  rise  to  vertigo  and  delirism. 
Its  stim.ulant  effects  arc  most  certainlv  produced  bv 
the  repeiitioB  of  small  dose^.  its  anodyne  bv  the  giving 


of  a  full  do=e  at  once.  In  some  ii  seems  cot  to  hare 
its  proper  effect  till  after  a  considerable  tinve.  Ihe 
operation  of  a  moderate  dose  is  supposed  to  last  io 
general  about  eight  hours  from  the  tjme  of  taking  it. 
Exteinally,  opium  is  u>ed  to  diminish  pain,  and  to  re- 
move spasmodic  affections. 

Opium  may  be  exhibited  in  other  substances,  made 
np  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  bolus,  or  electuary  :  which  is 
its  most  etScient  form  in  most  cases.  It  is  also  given 
dissolved  in  diiuted  alcohol,  or  white  wine,  or  in  water 
or  watery  duids.  in  which  last  form  it  is  very  perbh- 
able.  It  is  dried  and  reduced  to  powder  sometimes, 
for  the  greater  convenieace  of  mixture  with  other  re- 
medies in  the  same  f  jnn.  It  is  often  given  in  coc^bi- 
nation  with  aromatics,  astringents,  emetics,  bi'ters, 
camphor,  soap,  distilled  walers,  niDcilaee,  symps, 
acids,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  sther.  acetate  of  lead, 
tartrate  of  antimony  and  potash,  and  unctuoa*  sob- 
stances.  Some  of  tnese  are  certainly  tmchesaical  mix- 
tures, for  Dr.  A.  Dan  can  has  found  by  experimeBt  that 
the  solutions  of  opium  are  copiously  precipitated  by 
astringents,  the  alkaline  carbonates,  and  all  the  me- 
tallic salts. 

The  officinal  preparations  in  which  this  most  tisefol 
drug  is  included,  are  : — Pil.  opii.  Load.  Edin.  Opium 
ptirijicat.  Lond.  Dubl.  Extract,  opii.  Edin.  Lond. 
Troch.  gltfcvrr.  mm  opto.  Edin.  Lond.  Eiecf.  sire 
Confect,  opiat.  I^in.  Lond.  Elect,  catechu.  Edin. 
Dubl.  Tir.ctura  opii.  Edin.  Ixind.  Dubl.  J^nct.  opH 
camph.  Lond.  I>jbl.  and  manr  others  of  less  note. 

OPOBA'LSAMUM.    See  BAi.sAMrM  Gileadexse. 

OPODELDOC,  a  term  of  no  precise  meaning,  in- 
vented by  Paracelsus.  It  formerly  s'gniaed  a  plaster 
for  all  external  injuries,  but  now  is  confined  to  a  cam- 
phorated soap  liniment,  the  c<«nposition  of  which  13 
verv  well  known  to  surseens  and  apothecaries. 

OPO'PANAX,  (:-:ra>25.  from  c^;/.  juice,  and 
«rars;.  the  panacea a  gonuni-resinons  juice  obtained 
from  the  Fastinaca  opopbnax,  Linn.  Pastinacn  foHis 
pinnatif.  folioii*  bast  antica  exdsi*.  Class.  Pentan.. 
diia.  Order.  Digyia.  This  substance  is  obtained  by 
incisions  made  at  the  bottom  of  the  s'alk  of  the  plant, 
from  which  it  gradually  exudes,  and  by  undersoie* 
sp-'ntaoeous  concretion,  assumes  the  appearance  nnder 
which  we  have  it  imported  from  l  urkey  and  the  East- 
Indies.  Sometimes  it  is  in  little  drops  or  tears,  but 
more  commonly  in  irregular  lumps,  of  a  reddish  ttHow 
colour  on  the  outside,  with  ?i>eck5  of  white  :  ictemaJly 
of  a  pa'ec  colour,  and  frequently  variegated  with  Iar*e 
white  pieces.  Opopanax  has  a  strong  disagreeable 
smell,  aad  a  bitter,  acrid,  somewhat  nauseons  ta-^fe.  It 
is  seldom  er  ployed  in  the  present  practice,  bur  when 
prescribed  it  is  as  an  antispasmodic,  in  combinarion 
with  other  medicines.  It  was  formerly,  however,  in 
high  estimation  as  an  attenuant,  deobstment,  and  ape- 
rient. Its  antispasmodic  virtues  are  Jess  powerful  than 
calbanum.  and  more  so  than  auimoniacum.  It  has  no 
place  in  the  new  Edinburgh  Pharniacoperia.  but  fa  di 
rected  bv  the  London  Col'ese  ia  the  P//.  gali.  a>mp 
OPPO  NEXS  FOLLICiS.   SeeFLEsor.  ossis  me 

CARPI  POLUCIS. 

OPllC  NERVES,  (opiidj  from  -.T^zxat,  to  set; 
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because  they  are  the  organs  of  sight) ;  the  second  pair 
of  nerves  of  the  brain.  They  arise  from  the  thalami 
nervorum  opticorum,  perforate  the  bulb  of  the  eye, 
and  in  it  form  the  retina.    See  NiiiivES. 

OPU'NTIA,  (ab  opunte^  from  the  city  Opus^  near 
which  it  flourished),  the  Cactus  opuntia,  Linn.  The 
prickly  leaves  of  this  plant  abound  with  a  mucilagi- 
nous  matter,  which  is  esteemed  in  its  native  countries 
as  an  emolient,  and  used,in  the  form  of  poultice,  in  in- 
flammations, &c.     :        ^    .  , 

OR  ACHE,  STINKING.    See  Atiuplex  fcetida. 

ORANGE,  Aurantium ;..  the  common  China  or 
sweet  orange :  Aurantium  Chinensis^  vel  Aurantia  dul- 
cis.  This  delicious  fruit  possesses  all  the  virtues 
ascribed  to  the  summer  fruits.  See  Fuuctus  uecen- 
TEs.  It  is  of  inhnite  utility  in  the  cure  of  the  scurvy. 
See  Scorbutus.  ■     ,  . 

ORBICU/LA'RE  OS,  [orbicularia,  shaped  like  a 
ring,  from  orbiculus^  a  little  ring)  the  name  of  a  very 
small  round  bone,  not  larger  perhaps  than  a  pin's  head, 
that  belongs  to  the  internal  ear.  ,     •  i  •, 

ORBICULA'RIS  ORIS,  (from  orhiculus,  a  little 
ring  ;  so  called  from  its  shape),  the  Sphincter  labiorwn 
of  Douglas,  Semi-orbicularis  of  Winslow,  and  Con' 
stridor  oris  of  Cowper  ;  a  muscle  of  the  mouth,  which 
is  formed  in  a  great  measure  by  those  of  the  lips.  The 
fibres  of  the  superior  descending,  those  of  the  inferior 
ascending  and  decussating  each  other  about  the  corner 
of  the  mouth,  they  run  along  the  lip  to  join  those  of 
the  opposite  side,  so  that  the  fleshy  fibres  appear  to 
surround  the  mouth  like  a  sphincter.  This  muscle  shuts 
the  mouth,  by  contracting  and  drawing  both  the  lips 
together. 

ORBICULA'RIS  PALPEBRA'RUM,  a  muscle 
common  to  both  the  eye-lids.  It  arises  by  a  number  of 
tlcshy  fibres  from  the.  outer  edge  of  the  orbitar  process 
of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  and  from  a  tendon  near 
the  inner  angle  of  the  eye;  these  run  a  little  down- 
wards and  outwards,  over  the  upper  part  of  the  cheeJc, 
below  the  orbit,  covering  the  under  eye-lid,  and  sur- 
round the  extei  rial  angle,:  being  loosely  connected  only 
to  the  skin  and. fat  :  they  then  run  over  the  superci- 
liary ridge  of  the  os  fronlis,  towards  the  inner  canthus, 
where  they  mix  with  the  fibres  of  the  occipito-frontalis 
and  corrugator  supercilii ;  then  covering  the  upper 
e}'e-lid,  they  descend  to  the  inner  angle  opposite  to 
their  inferior  origin,  and  firmly  adhere  to  the  internal 
angular  process  of  the  os  frontis,  and  to  the  short  round 
tendon  which  serves  to  fix  the  palpebraj  aud  muscular 
fibres  arising  from  it.  It  is  inserted  into  the  nasal  pro- 
cess  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  by  a  short  round 
tendon,  covering  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the 
lachrymal  sac,  which  tendon  can  be  easily  felt  at  the 
inner  canthus  of  the  eye.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  to 
shut  the  eye,  by  drawing  both  lids  together,  the  fibres 
contracting  from  the  outer  angle  towards  the  inner, 
press  the  eye-ball,  squeeze  the  lachrymal  gland,  and 
convey  the  tears  towards  the  puncta  lachrymalia. 

ORBITS,  a  name  given  to  the  two  conoid  cavities 
under  the  forehead,  in  which  the  eyes  arc  situated. 
The  angles  of  the  orbits  are  called  canthi.  Each  orbit 
is  composed  of  seven  bones,  viz,  the  frontal,  maxillary. 


jugal,  lachrymal,  ethmoid,  palatine,  and  sphaenoid. 

The  use  of  this  bony  socket  is  to  contain  and  defend 
the  organ  of  sight  from  external  violence. 

O'RCHIS,  (of  the  Gr.  opx^h  from  opsyoy^act,  to  de- 
sire)^ a  testicle.  Also  a  plant  whose  roots  resemble 
the  testicle.  It  is  the  Orchis  morio  from  Avhose  root 
the  salep  is  made.  SeeSAUEP. 

ORCHFTIS,  (of  the  Gr.  opx^ti;,  from  op%i;,  a  ies^ 
ticle)^  Injlamrnatio  testis^  or  Hernia  humoralis  ;  an  in- 
flammation  of  the  testicle. 

ORCHOTO'MIA  {op^oh[j.tx,  from  op^^^i^,  a  testicle, 
and  rsjO-vw,  to  cut),  orchotomy,  or  castration;  the 
operation  of  removing  a  testicle. 

OREOSELI'NUM,  (of  the  Gr.  opio^sXtvo-^ ;  from 
opo;,  .a  mountain^  ?ix\d  osXivov,  parsley ;  so  named  be. 
cause  it  grows  wild  in  mountainous  situations),  the 
black  mountain-parsley.  ,  Athuminta  Qreoselinuni ;  fo. 
liolis  divaricatis,  Linn.  The  root  and  seeds  of  this 
pla-nt,  as  well  as  the  whole  herb,  were  formerly  used  in 
medicine,  and  in  so  high  estimation  as  to  obtain  the 
epithet  oi  polychresta.  It  is  seldom  used,  however,  in 
the  practice  of  the  present  day.  An  extract  and  tinc- 
ture.were  prepared  from  the  root,  which  is  said  to  be 
atfcnuaut,  aperient,  det>bstruent,  and  lithontriptic. 
The  oil,  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  seed,  was  used 
to  allay,  the  tooth-ach..     -  ,.  ., 

ORES,  metallic  compounds  dug  out  of:  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  In  these,  metals  are  mineralized  always 
by  sulphur  or  arsenic,  and  most  frequently  by  both 
together.  Few  of  them  are  used  in  medicine  in  their 
natural  state. 

.  ORGAN,  or  Organical,  that  part  of  an  animal  or  ve- 
getable, body  which  is  designed  for  the  performance  of 
some  particular  action  ;  in  opposition  to  a  part  that  is 
in-organical,  and  which  cannot,  of  itself,  perform  an 
action.  Thus  the  organ  of  sight  is  the  eye,  with  all  its 
parts;  the  organ  of  hearing,  the  ear,  &c. 

ORGASM,  (of  the  Gr.  opya.ciJ.og)^  an  impetus,  or 
quick  motion  of  the  blood  or  nervous  fluid,  whereby 
the  muscles  are  convulsed,  or  made  to  move  with  un- 
common force,  from  what  cause  soever  it  proceeds. 
By  o^yaw,  the  ancients  generally  understood,  an  un- 
governable desire  of  coition,  when  the  seminal  vessels 
were  so  turgid,  as  not  to  contain  their  contents  from 
involuntary  emission  ;  and  in  the  latter  sense  it  is  used 
at  present,  or  rather  for  the  natural  venereal  crisis. 

ORIBA^SIUS,  a  celebrated  physician  ;  esteemed  by 
the  emperor  Julian,  in  whose  reign  he  flourished. 
At  the  request  of  the  emperor,  he  abridged  the  works 
of  Galen,  and  of  all  the  most  respectable  writers  on 
physic.  He  accompanied  Julian  into  the  east,  but  his 
skill  proved  ineffectual  in  attempting  to  cure  the  fatal 
wound  which  his  benefactor  had  received.  In  his 
writings  he  speaks  very  fully  of  the  effects  of  bleeding 
by  way  of  scarification,  a  thing  little  taken  notice  of 
by  former  writers  :  from  his  own  experience  he  assures 
ns  that  he  had  found  it  successful  in  a  suppression  of 
the  menses,  defluxious  of  the  eyes,  head-ach,  aud  strait- 
ness  of  breathing  even  when  the  person  was  extremely 
old.  He  tells  his  own  case  particularly,  when  the 
plague -raged  in  Asia,  and  he  himself  was  taken  ill, 
that  the  second  day  he  scarL^cd  his  leg,  and  took  away 
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two  pounds  of  blood  ;  by  which  means  he  entirely  re. 
covered,  as  did  several  others  who  used  it.  In  this 
author  also  we  find  the  first  description  of  a  surprising 
and  terrible  distemper,  which  he  termed  \m.ct.  SpiMifa.,  a 
species  of  melancholy  and  madness,  which  he  describes 
thus.  "  The  persons  affected  get  out  of  their  houses 
in  the  night-time,  and  in  every  thing  imitate  wolves, 
and  wander  among  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead  till  day- 
break.  You  may  know  them  by  these  symptoms  : 
Their  Looks  are  pale;  their  eyes  heavy,  hollow,  dry, 
without  the  least  moisture  of  a  tear  ;  their  tongue  ex- 
ceedingly  parched  and  dry,  no  spittle  in  their  mouth, 
extreme  thirst ;  their  legs,  from  the  falls  and  the  brui- 
ses they  receive,  full  of  incurable  sores  and  ulcers." 
After  the  death  of  the  emperor,  Oribasius  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  barbarians. 

ORrGANUM,  (of  the  Gr.  opr/avov ;  from  opo;,  a 
moimtain,  and  yavow,  to  rejoice;  so  called  because  it 
flourishes  upon  mountains),  the  wild  marjoram  ;  Origa- 
mm  vulgar Linn.  Origanum  spicin  subrotundis  pa- 
niculatis  conglomeratis,  bractcis  cabjce  longioribus 
ovatis.  Class,  Didijnamia.  Order,  Gymnospermia. 
This  plant  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  It  has 
an  agreeable  aromatic  smell,  approaching  to  that  of  gar- 
den marjoram,  and  a  putigent  taste,  much  resembling 
thyme,  to  which  it  is  likewise  thought  to  be  more  im- 
mediately allied  in  its  medicinal  qualities,  which  are 
those  of  an  emmenagoguc,  tonic,  stomachic,  &c.  The 
dried  leaves  are  used  in  tea,  by  the  common  people,  in 
complaints  of  the  stomach.  They  are  also  employed 
in  medicated  baths  and  fomentations  with  other  ingre- 
dients.    Sec  Dictamnus,  Majorana,  and  Marum. 

O'RIS  CONSTRl'CTOR.  See  Orbicularis  oris. 

ORLEA'NA  TERRA,  Orleans  earth,  a  substance  so 
named  from  the  place  where  it  is  produced.  It  is  a  ce- 
raceous  mass  which  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the 
Bixa  Orleana,  Linn.  In  the  West-Indies  it  is  consi.. 
dered  as  a  useful  remedy  in  dysentery,  possessing 
astringent  and  stomachic  qualities. 

ORNITHO'G/Vl.UM  MARFTIMUM,  (Orniiho. 
galum,  of  the  Gr.  op-A^oyotXov,  from  opvt;,  a  bird,  and 
yaAa,  mil!c),  so  called  from  the  colour  of  its  flowers  j 
a  kind  of  wild  onion.    See  Scilla. 

ORNITHOGLO'SSUM,  (opnQoy>M;(ov,  from  opvtc, 
a  bird,  and  yKM;;x.,  a  tongue,  so  called  from  its  sha[)o)  ; 
bird's-tongue.  This  name  is  also  given  to  the  seeds  of 
the  ash  tree. 

O'ROBUS,  (030^0^,  from  spsTtluj.to  eat).  See  Ervum. 

O'ROBUS  fUBERO'SUS,  the  heath-pea.  The 
roots  of  this  plant  are  said  to  be  very  nutritious.  The 
Scotch  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  hold  them  in  great 
esteem,  and  chew  them  like  tobacco. 

ORPINE.    See  Fada  cKAssA. 

ORPIMENT.  Native  orpiment  is  found  in  yellow, 
brilliant,  and,  as  it  were,  talcky  masses,  often  mixed 
with  realgar,  and  sometimes  of  a  greenish  colour.  See 
Arsenic 

ORTIIOPNCE'A,  (of  the  Gr.  op^oii-^'jic/,,  from  op^^po;, 
erect,  and  ttvotj,  breathing),  a  very  quick  and  labori. 
ous  breathing,  during  which  the  person  is  obliged  to  be 
in  an  erect  posture.  This  happens  very  commonly  in 
the  asthma. 

ORRIS,  or  Orriec.    See  luis. 


ORY^'ZA,  (opu^x,  from  ouez,  Arab.),  rice;  the 
seeds  of  the  Orjjza  sativa.  Linn.  There  is  but  one 
spucics,  which  is  the  sativa  or  common  rice.  This  plant 
is  greatly  cultivated  in  America  and  in  most  part  of 
the  eastern  countries,  where  it  is  the  chief  support  of 
the  inhabitants.  Great  quantities  of  it  are  also  brought 
into  England  and  other  European  countries  every 
year,  where  it  is  much  esteemed  for  puddings,  &c. 
Rice,  according  to  Dr.  CuUen,  is  preferable  to  all  other 
kinds  of g  rain,  both  tor  largeness  of  produce,  quantity 
of  nourishment,  and  goodness.  This,  he  says,  is  plain 
from  macerating  the  different  grains  in  water ;  for,  as 
the  rice  swells  to  the  largest  size,  so  its  parts  are  more 
intimately  divided.  Rice  Is  said  to  affect  the  eyes  ; 
but  this  is  purely  prejudice.  It  is  even  alleged  that  a 
whole  people  of  Asia,  who  live  on  rice,  are  subject  to 
blindness :  but  if  the  soil  be  sandy,  and  not  much 
covered  with  herbage,  and  as  these  people  arc  much 
employed  in  the  field,  this  affection  of  their  eyes  may 
be  owing  to  the  strong  reflection  of  the  rays  of  light 
from  this  glaring  soil;  and  our  author  is  the  more  in- 
clined to  this  opinion,  because  no  such  effect  is  ob- 
served in  Carolina,  where  rice  is  very  commonly  used. 
Dr.  Percival,  however,  says,  that  as  a  wholesome  nou- 
rishment, rice  is  much  inferior  to  salep.  See  Sai>ep. 
From  his  experiments  it  appears,  that  rice,  as  an  ali- 
ment, is  slow  of  fermentation,  and  a  very  weak  correc-' 
tor  of  putrefaction.  It  is  therefore  an  improper  diet- 
for  hospital  patients,  but  more  particularly  for  sailors, 
in  long  voyages,  because  it  is  Incapable  of  preventing, 
and  will  not  contribute  much  to  check  the  progress  of, 
that  fatal  disease  the  sea-scurvy. 
OS,  a  bone.    See  Bones. 

OSCIIEOCE'LE,  (^oiynoy.y]>.ri,  from  orryjoi,  the  scro- 
tum, and  xrAij,  a  tumor),  a  name,  sometimes  given  to  a 
tumor  of  the  scrotum,  arising  from  an  accuuiuiation  of 
water  (see  Hydrocele);  and  sometimes  to  a  scrotal 
hernia.    See  Hernia. 

OSCILLxVTlO,  oscillation  :  the  swinging  of  a  pen- 
dulum.  Borelli,  in  his  work  do  Mofu  Animalium,  ap- 
plies it  to  those  motions  in  an  animal  body  that  have 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  a  pendulum.  Boerhaave 
used  this  term  in  the  same  sense  as  irritability. 

OSCITA'TIO,  oscitation  ;  that  slight  convulsivemo- 
tion  of  the  muscles,  which  is  commonly  called  yawning, 
or  stretching,  as  in  the  beginning  of  au  ague-fit,  or  in 
consequence  of  mere  drowsiness. 

O'SCULUM,  (dim.  of  os,  a  mouth)  ;  a  little  mouth 
or  orifice. 

OSMU'NDA  P..EGA'LIS;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  Osmund-royal.  The  root  of  this  plant  possesses 
astringent  and  styptic  virtues,  but  is  little  known  in 
the  present  practice. 

OSMUND- ROYAL.    See  Osmunda  hegalis. 

O'SSA  Sl'ONGIO'SA,  the  spongy  b-ones.  These  nre 
two  in  number,  cMeii.  ossa  spongiosa  inferiora.  The 
ethmoid  bone  has  two  turbinated  portions,  which  are 
sometimes  cMcd  ossa  spongiasupen'ora.  These  bones, 
which  from  their  shape  are  sometimes  called  ossa  tur- 
binata,  have  been  described  by  some,  as  belonging  to 
the  ethmoid  bone;  and  by  others,  as  portions  of  tho 
ossa  palati.  In  young  subjects,  however,  they  are 
evidently  distinct  bones,  consisting  of  a  spongy  lame  lla 
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in  each  nosfril,  Tlic  convex  surface  of  tlils  lamella  is 
tui-ncd  towards  the  septum  nariuni,  and  its  concave 
part  toward  tlie  maxillary  bone,  covering  the  opening 
of  the  lachrymal  duct  in(o  the  nose.  From  their  upper 
edge  arise  two  processes :  the  posterior  of  these,  which 
is  the  broadest,  hangs  as  it  were  upon  tlie  edge  of  the 
antrum  Ilighmorianiini ;  the  anterior  one  joins  the  os 
unguis,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  lachrymal  duct.  These 
bones  are  complete  in  tlie  foetus.  They  are  lined  with 
the  pituitary  membrane  ;  and,  besides  their  connexion 
with  the  ethmoid  bone,  are  joined  to  the  ossa  maxilla- 
ria  superiora,  ossa  palati,  and  ossa  unguis.  Besides 
tliese  ossa  spongiosa  inferiora,  there  are  sometimes  two 
others,  situated  lower  down,  one  in  each  nostril.  These 
are  very  properly  considered  as  a  production  of  the 
sides  of  the  maxillary  sinus  turned  downwards.  In 
many  subjects,  likewise,  other  smaller  bones  are  found 
standing  out  into  the  nostrils.  These,  from  their  shape, 
might  also  deserve  (he  name  of  turbinata.  but  they  are 
uncertain  in  their  size,  situation,  and  number. 

OSSrCULA  AUDIT  US  ;  the  small  bones  of  the  in., 
ternal  ear.  These  arc  four  in  number,  viz.  the  mal- 
leus, incus,  stapes,  and  os  orbicularc.  These  are  situ- 
ated in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  See  Malleus,  Ix- 
cus,  SrAi>F:s,  and  Okbiculare  os. 

OSSIFIC  A' f  10,  (from  os,  a  bone,  and /acz'o,  to 
make),  in  the  animal  economy,  generally  denotes  the 
natural  formation  of  the  bones  (see  Boxes),  but  more 
particularly  the  conversion  of  parts  naturally  soft  to  the 
hardness  and  consistency  of  bones.  A  deposit  of  bo- 
ny matter  in  arteries  and  other  soft  parts  is  very  often 
seen  on  dissection.  It  occurs  frequently,  in  old  people, 
in  arteries  distant  from  the  source  of  the  circulation, 
but  sometimes  in  the  vessels  nearest  the  heart,  pro- 
ducing sudden  death.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  known, 
nor  the  remedy  ;  the  only  attempt  that  can  rationally 
be  made  being  that  of  avoiding  those  impulses,  whe- 
ther mental  or  bodily,  which  tend  to  hurry  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  and  quicken  the  heart's  motion. 
Some  have  attempted  to  prove,  that  these  preternatural 
ossifications  do  not  deserve  that  name;  and  that  these 
hard  substances  have  scarce  any  other  properties  of 
bone  except  whiteness  and  hardness. 

OSSIFRA'GA,  (from  o,v,  a  bone,  and  frcmg-o,  to 
break),  the  name  of  a  petrified  root,  called  the  bone- 
binder,  from  its  fancied  virtues  in  reuniting  fractured 
bones.    See  Osteocolla. 

OSSIFRA'GUS.    See  Osteocoeea. 

OSTlll'TES  (os-fiT'jf,  from  orsov,  a  bone),ihc  bone- 
binder.    See  OsTEocoi.LA. 

OSTEOCO'LLA,  (orsoxciXXa.,  from  ossov,  a  bone, 
and  HoAAaw,  to  glue called  also  Oss/fragu.t,  Ostcitcs, 
Ammosfeu.i,  Onteolithos,  Stclochites,  and  Bone-binder ; 
a  particular  carbonate  of  lime,  found  in  some  parts  of 
(Germany,  particularly,  in  the  Marche  of  Branden- 
burgh.  It  is  met  with  in  loose  sandy  grounds,  spread- 
ing from  near  the  surface  to  a  considerable  dejjth,  iitto 
a  number  of  ramifications,  like  the  roots  of  a  tree.  It 
is  of  a  whitish  colour,  soft  whilst  und-'r  the  earth,  fria- 
ble when  dry,  rough  on  the  surface,  for  the  most  part 
either  hollow  within,  or  lilled  with  a  solid  wood,  or 
with  a  powdery  white  matter.  This  substance  was  for- 
merly celebrated,  by  superstitious  and  credulous  per- 


sons, for  promoting  the  reunion  of  fractured  bones, 
and  (he  formation  of  callus. 

OSTEO^COPUS,  (of  the  Gr.  orsoHotfoj,  from 
a  bone,  aud  xoTfo;,  uneasiness),  a  very  violent  and  lixed 
pain  in  any  part  of  a  bone. 

OSTEOGE'NIA,  (or  soysvsix,  from  orsov,  a  bone, 
and  ysvEix,  generation),  osteogeny,  or  the  growth  of 
bones.    See  Bones. 

OSTEOGR A'PHIA,  {os'&(>'Ypa.(picc,  from  orsov,  a 
bone,  and  ypa(pui}.,  to  describe)  ;  osteography,  or  the 
description  of  the  bones.    See  Bones. 

OSTEOLI'TIIOS,  (of  the  Gr.  oreoA/6o/,  from  a^sov, 
a  bone,  and  A(5o;,  a  stone).    See  Osteocoela. 

OS  TJ^OLO'GI  A,  (ors«Aoy(a,  from  orsof ,  «  bone,  and 
Aoyo;,  a  discoursej,  osteology,  or  the  doctrine  of  the 
bones.    See  Bones. 

O'STREUM,  (of  the  Gr.  o^psov,  from  os'pa.nov,  a 
shell  J ;  the  oyster.  The  calcined  shell  of  this  fish  is 
occasionally  used  in  medicine.  Its  virtues,  however, 
are  merely  those  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  or  common 
chalk.    See  Cketa, 

OS  TRUTIIIUM,  (Blanchard  calls  it  a  corruption 
from  lascrpitium).    See  Imperatoria. 

OTA'LGIA,  (from  ov;,  an  ear,  and  a\yo;,  pain), 
the  ear-ach,  or  pain  in  the  ear.  This  aflects  the  con- 
cha, and  the  whole  meatus  auditorius,  and  is  attended 
witii  inflammation,  tumor,  tension,  pulsation,  and  a 
sense  of  weight.  Dr.  Cullen  places  it  as  a  variety  of 
phlogosis  phlegmone,  on  account  of  its  situation.  The 
most  frequent  cause  is  cold ;  but  extraneous  bodies 
falling  into  the  meatus  auditorius,  or  whatever  else 
will  excite  pain  in  other  parts,  may  cause  it  here.  If 
the  pain  be  violent,  it  seldom  fails  to  bring  en  a  fever, 
attended  with  great  restlessness,  and  a  delirium,  faint- 
ing, and  often  convulsions  ;  for  the  membrane  that 
lines  the  ear  is  exquisitely  sensible,  and  fully  stored 
with  nerves  ;  aud,  indeed,  membranes  which  adhere 
to  bones  have  a  more  than  ordinary  sensibility. 

In  the  beginning,  whilst  the  pain  is  not  very  consi- 
derable, a  little  warm  olive-oil  dropped  into  the  ear, 
will  often  relieve.  If  exposure  (o  cold  be  the  cause, 
the  patient  should  keep  the  head  warm.  If  there  be 
indamnialion  and  tumor,  which  are  known  by  the 
throbbing  pain,  a  suppuration  is  taking  place,  and  may 
be  encouraged  by  camphorated  oil  and  cataplasms  ap- 
plied warm  on  the  outer  ear,  or  by  receiving  the  steam 
of  warm  water  through  the  tube  of  an  inverted  funnel. 
But  if  the  state  of  suppuration  be  not  manifestly  near, 
bleeding,  purging,  and  discuticnts  applied  to  the  ear, 
may  possibly  remove  the  inflammation  and  pain 
in  the  tirst  instance.  AVhen  acrid  deliuxions  are 
thought  to  be  the  cause,  we  may  inject  a  warm  decoc- 
tion of  poppy-heads.  When  living  insects  have  crept 
into  the  ear,  they  may  be  destroyed  by  pouring  in 
warm  oil.  Blisters  behind  the  ears,  bladders  of  warm 
water  laid  on  the  affected  ear,  and  the  pediluvium,  are 
occasionally  useful. 

O  IT'  ITS,  {oliri;,  from  y;,  the  car),  an  inflammation 
of  the  internal  car  ;  known  by  pyrexia,  an  excruci- 
ating and  throbbing  pain  in  the  part.  It  is  so  violent 
sometimes  as  to  bo  attended  with  delirium.  See 
Otalgia. 

OV'A'RIUM,  (dim.  of  ovum,  an  egg).    The  ovaria 
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are  two  wliitlsh,  oval,  flat,  oblong  bodies,  situated  on 
the  sides  of  the  fundus  uteri,  to  which  thty  are  fixed 
by  a  kind  of  short  round  ligament,  and  inclosed,  to- 
gether with  it,  in  the  duplicaturc  of  the  posterior  pi- 
rion  of  the  ligamenta  lata.  They  are  composed  of  a 
compact  spongy  substance,  and  of  several  little  balls, 
or  transparent  vcsicula;,  called  oi'rt.  The  spongy  sub- 
stance surrounds  each  of  these  TesiculK  very  closely, 
and  seems  likewise  to  furnish  them  with  distinct  spongy 
coverings  or  calices. 

The  ligaments  of  the  oraria  lie  in  the  edges  of  the 
posterior  pinions  of  the  ligameuta  lata,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  umbilical  vein,  in  the  anterior  or 
umbilical  ligaments  of  the  liver.  They  arc  round 
ropes,  of  a  filamentary  texture,  fixed  by  one  extremity 
to  the  corner  of  the  fundus  uteri,  a  little  above  and 
behind  the  levt  l  of  that  fundus.  They  were  formerly 
believed  to  be  hollow,  and  considered  as  vasa  dele- 
rentia. 

To  the  ovaria,  according  to  the  idea  of  their  struc- 
ture entertained  by  diflerent  anatomists,  various  uses 
have  been  assigned,  or  the  purpose  they  answer  has 
been  differently  explained.    Some  have  supposed  that 
their  texture  was  glandular,  and  that  they  secreted  a 
fluid  equivalent  to,  and  similar  to  the  male  semen  ;  but 
others,  who  have  examined  them  with  more  care,  assert 
that  they  are  ovaria  in  the  literal  acceptation  of  the 
term,  and  include  a  number  of  vesicles,  or  ova,  to  the 
amount  of  twenty-two,  of  different  sizes,  join^-d  to 
the  internal  surface  of  the  ovaria  by  cellular  threads 
or  pedicles ;  and  that  they  contain  a  fluid  M'hich  has 
the  appearance  of  thin  lymph.    These  vesicles  are,  in 
fact,  to  be  seen  in  the  healthy  ovaria  of  every  young 
woman.    They  differ  very  much  in  their  number  in 
different  ovaria,  but  are  very  seldom  so  numerous  as 
has  just  been  stated.    All  have  agreed  that  the  ovaria 
prepare  whatever  the  female  supplies  towards  the  for- 
mation of  the  foetus:  and  this  is  proved  by  the  opera- 
tion of  spaying,  which  consists  in  the  extirpation  of 
the  ovaria,  after  which  the  animal  not  only  loses  the 
power  of  conceiving,  but  desire  is  for  ever  extinguished. 
The  outer  coat  of  the  ovaria,  together  Avith  that  of  the 
uterus,  is  given  by  the  peritonajum  ;  and  whenever  an 
ovum  is  passed  into  the  Fallopian  tube,  a  fissure  is  ob- 
served at  the  part  through  which  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  transferred.    These  fissures  healing,  leave  small 
longitudinal  cicatrices  on  the  surface,  Avhich  are  said 
to  enable  us  to  determine,  whenever  the  ovarium  is  ex- 
amined, the  number  of  times  a  woman  has  conceived. 

The  corpiira  liitea  are  oblong  glandular  bodies,  of 
a  yellowish  colour,  found  in  the  ovaria  of  all  animals 
when  pregnant,  and,  according  to  some,  when  they 
are  salacious.  They  are  said  to  be  calyces,  from  ^  hich 
the  impregnated  ovum  has  dropped  ;  and  their  number 
is  always  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  conceptions 
found  in  the  uterus.  They  are  largest  and  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  early  state  of  pregnancy,  and  remain 
for  some  time  after  delivery,  when  they  gradually  fade 
and  wither  till  they  disappear.  The  corpora  lulea  arc 
extremely  vascular,  except  at  their  centre,  which  is 
whitish  ;  and  in  the  middle  of  the  white  part  is  a  small 
cavity,  from  which  the  impregnated  ovum  is  thought 
to  have  immediately  proceeded. 


The  ovaria  are  the  seat  of  a  particular  kind  of  drop- 
sy,  which  most  commonly  happens  to  women  at  tho 
time  of  the  final  cessation  of  the  menses,  though  not 
unfrequently  at  a  more  early  period  of  life.  It  is  of 
the  encysted  kind,  the  fluid  being  sometimes  limpid 
and  thin,  and  at  others  discoloured  and  gelatinous. 
Dropsies  of  the  ovaria  may  be  divided  into  those  in 
which  the  cysts  are  single,  or  in  which  they  are  more 
in  number,  accompanied  with  hydatids  more  or  less  in 
quantity  ;  and  those  where  the  parts  are  enlarged  so 
as  to  form  an  inseparable  mass  of  tumors.  Those 
cases  may  be  concluded  proper  for  the  operation,  if 
no  very  considerable  tumor  or  induration  be  found 
after  the  first  tapping;  and  to  render  success  more 
probable,  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  firet  operation 
be  performed  before  the  enlargement  is  too  great.  It 
is  desirable,  also,  that  the  second  tapping,  accompa- 
nied with  the  operation  of  dividing  thi-  cyst,  should 
be  performed  in  a  state  of  moderate  distention,  in 
Older  that  the  sac,  in  the  collapsed  state  which  the 
operation  will  red-'ce  it  to,  may  be  less  inconvenient  in 
proportion  lo  its  su,e. 

The  ovaria  are  also  subject,  especially  a  short  time 
after  delivery,  to  inlfammation,  terminating  in  suppu- 
ration, and  to  scirrhous  and  cancerous  diseases,  with 
considerable  enlargement.  In  the  former  state,  they 
generally  adhere  to  some  adjoining  part,  as  the  ute- 
rus, rectum,  the  bladder,  or  the  external  integuments, 
and  the  matter  is  discharged  from  the  vagina  by  stool, 
by  urine,  or  by  an  external  abscess  of  the  integuments 
of  the  abdomen. 

OVIDUCT,  (from  ovum.,  an  egg,  and  ductus^  a  ca- 
nal) ;  the  ovi-duct.  Fallopian  tube,  or  canal,  which 
runs  from  the  ovaiy  to  the  bottom  of  the  uterus. 

OVIPAROUS,  (from  ovum,  an  egg,  and  j;ar/o,  to 
bring  forth),  an  epithet  applied  to  animals  which 
exclude  their  young  in  the  egg,  to  be  afterwards 
hatched. 

O'VUM,  an  egg.    See  Ovarium,  and  Egg. 
OUNCE, ^  See  Measures  and  Weights. 
OXALATES,  or  Oxaluts,  salts  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  oxalic  acid  with  diflerent  bases;  thus, 
oxalates  of  ammonia,  of  soda,  Sec,    The  soluble  salts, 
formed  by  the  union  of  oxalic  acid  with  different 
bases,  are  decomposed  by  lime-water,  and  the  precipi- 
tate produced  is  soluble  in  the  acetous  acid.    Most  of 
the  alkaline  oxalates  are  capable  of  combining  with  an 
excess  of  acid.    The  terrene  oxalates  are  in  general 
nearly  insoluble  ;  they  are,  however,  all  decomposable 
by  a  red  heat.    Oxalate  of  ammonia  may  be  obtained 
by  carefully  saturating  oxalic  acid,  dissolved  in  water, 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  suffering  the  fluid  to 
crystallize  as  soon  as  a  pellicle  appears.    Oxalate  of 
potash,  or  soda,  may  be  obtained  in  a  similar  manniM-, 
Oxalate  of  liwe  is  produced  by  letting  oxalic  acid  fall 
into  lime-water ;  the  salt  instantly  becomes  precipi- 
tated.   Oxalate  of  sironfia  is  formed  by  mingling  a 
solution  of  oxalate  of  potash  with  nitrate  of  strontia; 
the  oxalate  of  strontia  precipitates  instantly.  Oxalate 
of  barijtcs  may  be  produced  by  dissolving  baiytes  in 
the  oxalic  acid  to  saturation. 

OXALIC  ACID,  called  also  the5'«/^  of  sorrel,  and 
Add  of  sugar.    This  acid  is  always  concrete:  its  wys- 
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tals  arc  quadrilateral  piisms,  having  their  sides  alter- 
Jiatelj  broad  and  narrow,  and  terminating  in  two- 
sided  sninmits.  It  is  particularly  distinguished  by  its 
strong  attraction  for  lime,  which  is  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  acid.  It  is  not  altered  on  exposure  to  air. 
It  acts  upon  most  of  the  metals.  Exposed  to  heat  it 
becomes  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid,  and  carbo- 
nated hydrogen  gas.  It  contains  more  oxygen  than 
any  other  vegetable  acid.  The  oxalic  acid  is  gene- 
rally prepared  by  oxygenating  sugar,  in  the  following 
manner:  Put  one  part  of  white  sugar  into  a  retort, 
and  pour  over  it  four  parts  of  nitric  acid,  of  about 
1.567  specilic  gravity,  adapt  a  receiver,  and  make  the 
solution  boil.  ^^  hLMi  the  lluid  in  the  retort  acquires  a 
brown  colour,  add  three  parts  of  acid  more,  and  con- 
tinue the  boiling  till  it  again  becomes  brown,  then  add 
two  parts  more  of  acid,  and  continue  the  heat  till  the 
red  fume  almost  disappears.  Having  done  this,  suffer 
the  mixture  to  crystallize.  After  having  removed  the 
obtained  crystallized  acid,  tlie  residue  may  again  be 
treated  in  a  similar  manner  as  before,  until  no  more 
crystals  arc  obtained.  It  may  then  be  purified  by  dis- 
solving it  in  water,  and  re-crystallizing  it  repeatedly. 
The  oxalic  acid  united  to  alkalies,  earths,  &c.  forms 
salts,  called  oxalates.    See  Oxalates. 

OX  A'LIS,  (ogaAif,  from  o^u;,  sharp,  so  called  from 
the  sharpness  of   its  juice),  the  wood-sorrel.  See 

AcETOSA. 

OXA'LIS  ACETOCE'LLA,  (Jcetosdla,  dim.  of 
acetosa) ;  the  systematic  name  of  the  wood-sorrel.  See 

AcETOSA. 

OX-EYE-DAISY.    See  Bellis  major. 

OX-TONGUE.    See  Piciiis  ecuioides. 

OXYCA^NTIIA  GALI-yNI,  {Orycanilia,  of  the 
Gr.  o^ycz-xavSa,  from  o^v;,  sharp,  and  ay.a.v'ia.,  a  thorn), 
SO  called  from  the  acidity  of  its  fruit ;  the  bar-berry. 
See  Berberis. 

OXYCO'CCOS,  (o^v/.OKKO;,  from  o^v;,  acid,  and 
KOKxo;,  a  herri),  so  named  from  its  acidify),  the  cran- 
berry. The  berries  of  the  Vaccinium  oxyyccos.  Linn, 
are  so  termed  in  some  pharmacopoeias.  They  are 
about  the  size  of  haws,  and  pleasantly  acid,  for  which 
reason,  in  this  country,  they  are  preserved,  and  made 
into  tarts.  In  Sweden  they  are  used  medicinally,  as 
refrigerants. 

OXYl),  or  OxiD,  a  term  used  in  the  new  chemical 
nomenclature  to  express  a  very  numerous  class  of  bo- 
dies, formed  by  the  union  of  certain  bases  with  a 
smaller  j)roportion  of  oxygen  than  what  is  necessary 
for  their  conversion  into  acids.  (Sec  Oxygen).  Tiie 
most  remarkable  of  these  bodies  are  what  were  for- 
merly called  metallic  calces,  and  have  for  their  base 
some  metallic  substance.  It  is  in  this  s(ate  that 
metals  are  contained  in  their  ores,  from  which  they 
are  extracted,  and  converted  into  the  rcguline  or  me- 
tallic form,  by  the  process  called  reduciiun.  Aletals 
are  converted  into  o\yds  by  combustion,  and  by  solu- 
tion in  acids  ;  and  many  of  them  assume  this  fovm 
from. the  action  of  the  atmosphere  alone,  but  more 
readily  when  this  is  assisted  by  moisture.  During  their 
conversion  into  oxyds,  metals  lose  their  splendour, 
and,  acquiring  a  considerable  increase  of  absolute 
Wi-'ightj  put  ou  an  earthy,  pulverulent  appearance.  It 


has  of  late  bceii  supposed,  that  all  cartlis  are  metallic 
oxids,  and  that  all  of  them  would  be  capable  of  re- 
duction were  we  possessed  of  any  body  for  which 
oxygen  had  a  stronger  elective  attraction,  than  that 
by  which  it  is  kept  in  conjunction  with  the  bases  of 
these  supposed  oxyds.  But  this  opinion,  being  per- 
fectly unsupported  by  experiment,  cannot  be  admitted 
in  a  science  which,  like  the  chemistry  of  the  present 
day,  aspires  to  demonstration. 

Tlie  term  oxyd,  however,  is  not  confined  to  the  com- 
binations of  metals  with  oxygen,  but  expresses  that 
first  degree  of  oxygenation  in  all  bodies  which,  with- 
out converting  them  into  acids,-  causes  them  to  ap- 
proach to  the  nature  of  salts  ;  and  of  these  there  is  a 
prodigious  variety;  as  the  oxyd  of  phosphorus,  which 
is  the  white  concrete  substance  into  which  that  body 
is  converted  by  combustion  ;  the  oxyd  of  azote,  or 
nitrous  air  of  Dr.  Priestley  :  and  a  great  many  others. 
IVlost  of  the  oxyds  from  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms,  have  bases  compounded  of  different  simple 
combustible  bodies.  Thus  sugar,  all  the  gums,  mucus, 
and  starch,  are  vegetable  oxyds ;  the  bases  of  which 
are  hydrogen  and  carbon,  combined  in  various  pro- 
portions.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  all  these  bodies 
are,  by  farther  additions  of  oxygen,  convertible  into 
acids  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  these  acids  differ  from 
each  other  only  in  the  proportion  of  the  hydrogen  and 
carbon  in  their  bases.  The  bases  of  the  animal  oxyds 
are  still  more  complicated  ;  all,  or  most  of  them,  con- 
sisting of  various  combinations  of  azote,  phosphorus, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  sulphur.  See  the  articles 
Calx,  and  CiiEMrsTiiY. 

OXYDATION,  a  term  employed  by  the  chemists 
of  the  new  school,  to  express  that  process  by  w  hich 
bodies  are  converted  into  oxyds.    The  nature  of  this 
process  has  been  much  disputed  ;  and  the  question  on 
this  subject  involves  in  itself  great  part  of  the  contro- 
versy between  the  followers  of  the  immortal  Stahl  and 
the  justly  celebrated  Lavoisier,  the  founders  of  the 
phlogistic  and  antiphlogistic  theories,  which  have  for 
some  years  divided  the  chemical  world.    A  view  of 
this  question,  sufficiently  distinct,  may  be  taken  from 
the  case  of  metals  and  their  oxyds.    Metallic  calces 
(oxi/ds  say  the  phlogistians)  are  simple  bodies,  which, 
when  united  with  phlogiston,  form  metals.    The  pro- 
cess of  reduciion  consists  in  ex))0sing  the  ores  of  me- 
tals to  an  intense  heat,  in  contact  with  some  inflamma- 
ble body,  most  commonly  charcoal.    During  this  ope- 
ration, say  they,  the  charcoal  being  in  flamed,  parts 
with  its  phlogiston,  which  is  immediately  absorbed  by 
the  calx,  and  a  metal  is  formed.    Lavoisier  and  his  fol- 
lowers, on  the  contrary,  contend  that  metals  are  simple 
bodies;  but  that,  in  the  state  of  oxyds,  that  is,  as 
they  commonly  exist  in  their  ores,  they  are  combined 
with  oxygen.    But  as  oxygen,  at  a  high  temperature, 
is  more  strongly  attracted  by  charcoal  than  by  most 
metals,  during  the  ])rocess  of  reduction  the  oxyd  is  de- 
compounded, and  the  oxygen  unites  with  the  charcoal 
to  form  carbonic  acid,  leaving  the  regulus  or  metal 
free.    On  this  point  hinges  the  great  question,  the  de- 
cision of  which  must  materially  afi'ect  almost  every  part 
of  chemical  theory.     Without  presuming  to  decide 
between  these  two  opinions,  the  former  of  which  is 
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still  supported  by  one  or  two  chemists  of  the  first 
rank,  v/c  agree  with  Dr.  Black  in  thinking  that, 
though  there  still  remain  a  few  facts  which  have  not 
been  thoroughly  explained  on  antiphlogistic  principles, 
this  theory  is  much  more  simple,  and  better  supported 
by  facts,  than  any  that  preceded  it.  It  has  this  great 
advantage  over  the  doctrine  of  Stahl,  that  it  requires 
not  the  supposition  of  an  arbitrary  body,  which  does 
not  affect  our  senses,  and  of  the  existence  ol  which  we 
have  not  even  a  shadow  of  proof.  Perhaps  we  may  far- 
ther venture  to  assert,  that  though  it  may  be  extremely 
difficult,  or  even  impossible,  to  refute  the  pliloglstic 
theory,  influenced  as  we  have  all  been  by  a  sirong 
prejudice  in  its  favour;  yet  had  it  been  brought  for- 
ward for  the  first  time,  when  our  knowledge  had 
arrived  at  the  point  which  it  now  holds,  it  never 
would  have  been  generally  received.  See  Chemistry 
and  OxYD. 

O'XYDUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  term  recently  applied 
to  the  substances  formerly  named  precipitates.  See 
OxYD.  In  the  Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory,  this 
term  is  applied  to  many  officinal  preparations,  as  in  the 
instances  which  follow. 

O'XYDUM  ARSENICI  ALBUM.  Arsenicum  cal- 
cinaium,  Arsenicum  album,  or  Calx  arsenici ;  a  well- 
known  and  most  powerful  caustic  and  poison.  Inter- 
nally it  has  been  given  with  advantage  in  elephantiasis 
and  other  obstinate  diseases  of  the  skin,  in  cancer, 
agues,  dropsies,  &c.  but  it  cannot  be  too  carefully  ad- 
ministered, if  its  administration  be  allowable  in  any 
case.  See  Cancer.  The  antidotes  against  it,  when 
taken  as  a  poison,  are,  solutions  of  ammoniacal  sul- 
phuret,  potash,  or  soda,  the  carbonate  of  potash  or 
soda.  Soap,  milk,  fixed  oils,  and  mucilages,  have  been 
also  given  as  auxiliaries  in  such  cases.  See  Poisons. 
j  O'XYDUM  CU  PRI  VPRIDE  ACETA'TUM. 
See  /Erugo  je\i\s. 

O'XYDUM  FE'RRI  LU'TEUM.     See  Rubigo 
ferri. 

O'XYDUM  FE'RRT  RU'BRUM,  also  called  Col. 
cotkar  vitrioli,  Calx  ferri  rubra,  and  Crocus  mdrtis, 
Ij    an  oxid  of  iron,  principally  used  as  an  external  re- 
^1    medy  to  lax  ulcers  and  condylomata.   It  has  also  been 
*    employed  as  a  styptic. 

0'XYDU]V1  HYDRA'RGYRI  NI'GRUM,  called 
also  JEthiops  per  se,  Pulvis  mercurialis  cinereus,  Mer- 
curius  cinereus,  Turpethum  nigrum,  and  Mercurius 
prcecipitafus  niger.    Of  this  oxyd  there  are  four  pre- 
j    parations  employed,  viz.  1.  The  oxydum  hydrargyri 
I    gummosum,  made  by  rubbing  mercury  with  mucilage 
of  gum  arabic,  which  forms  the  mercurial  syrup  of 
Plenck.     2.   The  oxydum  hydrargyri  saccharatum, 
made  by  triturating  equal  parts  of  sugar  and  mercury 
together.    3.  The  oxydum  hydrargyri  mellitum,  com- 
I    po.«ed  of  equal  parts  of  honey  and  purified  mercury. 
4.  The  oxydum  hydrargyri  unguinosum,  or  unguentum 
hydrargyri  of  the  shops.    All  these  preparations  are 
I    too  well  known  to  need  a  more  particular  description 
I    than  is  given  under  the  article  Hydrargyrus. 

O'XYDUM  HYDRA'RGYRI  RUBRUM,  the  red 
oxyd  of  mercury.    This  may  be  obtained  either  by 
simple  exposure  to  heat  and  air,  or  by  the  nitric  acid. 
Vol.  II. 


Sec  Hydrargyrus  calcinatus,  and  Hydrargyrus 

NITRATUS  RUBER. 

O'XYDUM  PLU'MBI  A'LBUM.    See  Cerussa. 

O'XYDUM  PLU'MBI  RU'BRUM,  Minium,  or 
Calx  plumbi  rubra;  red  lead.    See  Lead.    Its  use  in  ' 
the  present  day  is  to  form  plasters  or  ointments  for  the 
cure  of  ulcers,  and  diseases  of  the  skin. 

O'XYDUM  PLUMBI  SEMl'VI'TREUM,  another 
name  for  litharge.    See  Lytiiargyrus. 

O'XYDUM  STI'BII  ALBUM.    See  Antimonium 

CALCINATUM. 

O'XYDUM  STI'BII  SEMIVI'TREUM,  a  name 
for  the  Vitrum  antimonii,  a  preparation  employed  to 
make  antimonial  wine. 

O'XYDUM  SXrBII  SULPHURA'TUM,  formerly 
Hepar  antimonii,  Crocus  metallorum,  or  Crocus  anti- 
monii; a  preparation  cf  antimony  exhibited  in  the 
cure  of  some  fevers,  and  atonsr  diseases  of  the  lungs. 
Its  principal  use,  at  present,  is  in  preparing  other  offi- 
cinal remedies. 

0'X\DUM  ZI'NCI  A'LBUM.  SeeTuTiA. 

O'XYDUM  ZI'NCI  SUBLIMA'TUM.   See  ZiN- 

CUM  CALCINATUM. 

O'XYDUM  ZI'NCI  VITRI'OLUM.    See  Zin- 

CUM  VITRIOLATUM. 

O'XYGEN,  (from  o^u;,  acid,  and  yjvofx-af,  to  gene- 
rate), or  Oxygene,  a  tcim  adopted  in  the  new  che- 
mical nomenclature,  to  express  the  acidifying  principle. 
It  is  not  found  naturally  in  a  separate  state,  but  always 
combined  or  mixed  with  some  other  substance.  In  its 
aeriform  or  elastic  sta'e,  it  is  called  by  the  French  che- 
mists oxygen  gas^  and  is  the  same  as  the  dephlogis- 
iicaied  air  of  Priestley  and  Cavendish,  the  empyreal 
air  of  Scheele,  the  vital  air  and  pure  air  of  other  mo- 
dern chemists.  It  was  called  dephlogisticated  by  the 
followers  of  Stahl's  doctrine,  who  imagined  it  to  be 
air  deprived  of  phlogiston ;  the  epithet  of  empyreal 
was  given  to  it  by  Mr.  Scheele,  who  first  discovered  it 
to  be  the  only  consiituent  part  of  the  atmosphere 
which  contributes  to  support  inflammation  or  combus- 
tion. He  made  many  curious  experiments  on  inflam- 
mation, and  was  the  first  who  coraj/letely  analyzed 
common  air,  showing  it  to  consist  of  27  parts  of  em- 
pyreal. 72  of  foul,  and  one  of  fixed  air.  He  found, 
that  these  27  parts  only  were  consumed  hj  a  burning 
body  ;  and  that  these,  during  the  act  of  combustion, 
were  united  and  combined  with  the  inflammable  body 
burnt  in  them,  so  as  to  form  a  compound  no  longer 
combustible.  Lavoisier  extending  these  experiments, 
found  that  the  body,  thus  produced  by  empyreal  air, 
being  combined  with  the  matter  of  the  inflan^mable 
body  burnt  in  it,  was,  in  many  cases,  an  acid  ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  property,  he  gave  this  air  the  name 
of  oxygen,  i.  e.  "  the  generator  of  acidity."  He 
was,  perhaps,  too  hasty  in  adopting  this  name  ;  for  the 
same  air  is  found  in  combination  with  iiiflammable 
matter,  forming  compounds  that  are  by  no  means  acid, 
of  which  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  producing 
only  one  example,  namely  zvater,  whicli  is  the  com- 
pound resulting  from  the  combination  of  this  air  with 
inflammable  air. 

Common  atmospheric  air  was  found  by  Scherlc  to 
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promote  animal  life  in  a  manner  somewliat  similar  io 
its  promoting  combustion.  He  extended  his  experi- 
ments to  tiiis  subject  also  ;  and  he  coiichides,  that  this 
empj'rcai  air  is  tl;e  only  part  of  tiie  atmospiiere  wl)icii 
is  capable  of  supi)ort!ng  animal  life,  and  that  no  ani- 
mal can  e\i'-t  a  niinii'ic  without  it.  In  consequence  of 
this  property  it  has  been  called  vifal  air.  Since,  how- 
ever, it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  support  both 
of  combustion  and  of  animal  life,  and  since  neithf!r  of 
these  can  exist  wit  hout  it,  both  the  terms  empyreal  and 
vital  are  deficient,  expressing  only  certain  properties 
of  this  elastic  lluid,  which  may  be  also  said  of  the 
word  oxygen. 

OXYGENATED  MURIATIC  ACID.  To  pre- 
pare  this  acid,  take  one  part  of  oxyd  of  many;atiese, 
and  one  of  red  oxyd  of  mercury,  or  red  oxj  d  of  lead. 
Put  it  into  a  glass  retort,  and  add  tour  jjarts  of  concen- 
trated muriatic  acid.  'J'his,  on  distillaiion,  alTords  a 
quantity  of  yellow  aeriform  fluid,  which  is  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid  gas,  and  by  agitating  it  with  water  it 
combines  and  forms  oxygenated  muriatic  acid.  Oxyge- 
mted  muriatic  acid  gas  has  a  yellow  transparent  co- 
lour, and  possesses  a  peculiar  and  suiFocatiitg  smell.  It 
extinguishes  bodies  inflamed,  and  is  the  most  noxious 
to  the  lungs  of  all  the  gasses  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. This  acid  is  not  employed  in  medicine,  but 
very  extensively  iii  the  arts,  particular!)'  for  bleaching. 

OXYGEN  GAS,  an  elastic  invisible  liuid  like 
common  air,  which  is  capable  of  indefinite  expansion 
and  compression,  and  has  neitlier  taste  nor  odour,  nor 
does  it  show  any  traces  of  an  acid.  Its  specific  gra- 
vity,  according  to  Kirwan,  is  0.00135,  that  of  water 
being  1.0000;  it  is  therefore  740  times  lighter  than 
the  same  bulk  of  water.  Its  weight  is  to  atmospheric 
air  as  1103  to  1000.  116  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  gas 
■weigh  39.38  grains.  It  is  not  absorbed  by  water,  but 
entirely  absorbable  by  combustible  bodies,  which  at 
the  same  time  disengage  its  caloric  and  light,  pro- 
ducing in  consequence  a  strong  heat  and  liame.  It 
rekindles  almost  extinct  combustible  bodies.  It  is  in- 
dispensible  to  respiration,  and  is  the  cause  of  animal 
heat.  It  hastens  germination.  It  combines  with  every 
combustible  body,  with  all  the  metals,  and  with  the 
greater  number  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances. 
It  is  considered  as  the  cause  of  acidity  (see  Acids); 
and  from  this  last  property  is  derived  the  name  oxygen, 
a  word  denoting  the  origin  of  acidity. 

The  act  of  its  combining  with  bodies  is  called  ox- 
idation, or  oxygenation  ;  and  the  bodies  with  which 
it  is  combined  are  called  oxyds.  Oxygen  gas  is  the 
chief  basis  of  the  pneumatic  doctrine  of  chemistry. 
Sec  Pnkumatic  medicine. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  bodies  from  which  we 
may,  by  art,  produce  oxygen  gas.  ft  is  most  amply 
obtained  from  the  oxyds  of  manganese,  or  mercury, 
(see  Pneumatic  medicine) ;  from  nitrate  of  potash; 
from  the  green  leaves  of  vegetables,  and  from  oxyge- 
nated muriate  of  potash,  or  soda.  Besides  these,  there 
are  a  great  many  other  substances  from  which  oxygen 
gas  may  be  procured. 


OXYLATATHUM,  {otuXaKa^ov,  from  o^y;,  add, 
and  AaTTa-Soy,  the  dock,  so  named  from  its  acid  proper- 
ties), Lapa/hum  acutum,  sharp-pointed  dock  ;  the 
Riimex  acutus.  Linn,  llumex Jlorihm  hermuphroditis  ■ 
vulvula  dentads  granij'eris,  Joliis  cordato-oblongis  acu- 
minatis.  The  decoction  of  the  root  of  this  plant  is 
employed  in  Germany  as  a  cure  for  the  itch,  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  used,  in  the  time  of  Dioscorides,  as 
a  remedy  in  leprous  and  impetigenous  afiections,  both 
alone  and  boiled  with  vinegar. 

O'X  YMEL,  in  pharmacy,  a  composition  of  vinegar 
and  honey,  boiled  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup.  This 
name  has  also  been  given  toother  compounds,  in  which 
vinegar  and  honey  are  included;  as  Oxymel  ScillcE^ 
Oxymel  JEruginis,  &c. 

OXYO'PIA,  (o^uarffja,  from  o^uj,  acute,  and  o^i;, 
vision');  the  faculty  of  seeing  with  more  acuteness 
than  is  natural.     Thus  there   have  been  instances 
known  of  persons  who  could  see  the  stars  in  the  day. 
time.    The  proximate  cause  is  a  morbid  sensibility  of 
the  retina.    It  has  been  known  to  precede  the  gutta 
Serena.    Prisoners  who  have  been  long  detained  in 
darkness,  have  learned  to  read  and  write  in  darkened 
places,  but  this  is  hardly  to  be  considered  as  morbid, 
OXYPHOE'NICON.    See  Tamarindus. 
O'XYS  ALBA.    See  Ligui.a. 
OYSTER.    See  Ostreum. 
OYSTER-SHELL.    See  Ostreum. 
OZiE'NA,  (e^ccfva,  from  og'-zj,  a  stench),  a  malignant 
nicer  in  the  nostrils.    By  this  term  is  understood  an 
ulceration  within  the  nose,  which  may  be  occasioned 
by  external  violence,  by  an  exposure  to  cold,  by  irri- 
tating substances,  or  by  whatever  produces  inflamma- 
tion  in  the  membrane  lining  the  nostrils.  Sometimes 
it  arises  from  venereal  infection  ;  and  in  this  case  the 
discharge  becomes  so  acrid  as  to  corrode,  and  to  pro- 
duce caries  in  the  bones  of  the  nose.    When  the  dis- 
ease is  local,  and  not  depending  upon  any  constitu- 
tional affection,  astringent  solutions  are  found  to  be 
the  most  useful,  such  as  a  decoction  of  bark,  or  that 
mixed  with  alum.    Dossils  of  lint  dipped  in  these  are 
to  be  introduced  into  the  nostrils  three  or  four  times  a 
day  ;  or  some  prefer  the  injection  of  such  fluids  by 
means  of   a  syringe,  as  being  more  effectual.  If 
stronger  astringents  be  necessary,  a  solution  of  subli- 
mate ought  to  be  used.    At  bed-time,  an  ointment 
prepared  with  zinc  or  lapis  calaminaris  ought  likewise 
to  be  applied,  and  a  blister  to  the  temple.    A  decoc- 
tion of  water-duck  root,  internally,  has  assisted  very 
much  in  curing  the  disease.    Instances,  however,  oc- 
cur, where  the  discharge  is  occasioned  by  a  collection 
of  matter  within  the  antrum  maxillare  ;  and  then  it  is 
apt  to  resist  every  cdort  till  a  proper  outlet  be  given  to 
it.    When  the  complaint  is  owing  to  venereal  infec- 
tion, the  primary  disease  is  to  be  attended  to,  and 
mercurial  preparations  are  to  be  applied  to  the  part; 
but  when  the  bones  arc  carious,  till  these  are  removed, 
we  need  neither  expect  that  the  discharge  will  cease, 
nor  the  disease  be  otherwise  completely  cured. 
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P  9  a  contraction  of  pvgillus,  a  pugil ;  i.  e.  the  eighth 
part  of  a  handful. 

P.  JE.  a  contraction  of  partes  equates ;  used  in  pre- 
scription. 

PA'BULUM  (from  pasco,  to  feed) ;  food  or  aliment. 
The  animal  heat  and  animal  spirits  are  called  pabulum 
vitce,  the  food  of  life.  Some  writers  apply  this  term  to 
that  which,  they  suppose,  feeds  any  existing  disease. 

PACHiONlAN  GLANDS.    See  Glandule  Pa- 

CIIIONI.Tl. 

PA'DUS  ;  the  wild  cluster-cherry,  or  bird's-cherry : 
Prunus  padus  Linn.  The  bark  and  berries  of  this  shrub 
are  used  as  medicine.  The  former,  when  fresh  taken, 
has  a  fragrant  smell,  and  a  bitter  subastringcnt  taste, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  bitter  almonds.  Made  into 
a  decoction,  it  has  cured  intermittents,  and  has  also  been 
recommended  in  the  cure  of  the  several  forms  of  syphilis. 
The  berries  are  said  to  cure  the  dysentery.  Supersti- 
tious people  hang  them  as  a  necklace  round  the  necks 
of  children,  to  prevent  fits. 

P^DARTHROCA'C^  (from  tsu;,  a  boy,  ccpSpcv, 
a  joint,  and  Hanov,  an  evil)  ;  the  joint-evil.  Severinus 
calls  the  spina  ventosa  by  this  name,  as  also  Dr.  Cullen 
has  formerly.  By  some  writers  this  name  is  used  to 
express  a  sort  of  anasarca. 

PiEO'NIA  {itMOvirj,  from  Pa^on,  who  first  applied 
it  to  medicinal  purposes),  common,  or  male  and  female, 
peony;  pceonia  ojficinalis ;  Jol/is  oblongis  of  Linn.  This 
was  reckoned  a  powerful  mc  dicine,  till  the  late  revision 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia  by  the  London  College.  It  had 
a  place  in  the  catalogue  of  the  materia  medica;  in 
which  the  two  common  varieties  of  this  plant  arc  in- 
discriminately directed  for  use.  It  is  on  the  authority 
of  Bauhin  that  this  plant  has  been  improperly  distin- 
guished into  male  and  female. 

The  fresh  roots  and  seeds  of  peony  have  a  faint,  un- 
pleasant smell,  somewhat  of  the  narcotic  kind ;  and  a 
mucilaginous  subacrid  taste,  with  a  slight  degree  of 
bitterness  and  astringency.  When  dried,  they  lose 
their  smell,  and  part  of  their  taste.  AVatery  extracts 
made  from,them  are  almost  insipid,  as  well  as  inodor- 
ous; but  extracts  made  by  rectified  spirit  are  mani- 
festly bitter,  and  very  astringent.  The  flowers  have 
ratht-'r  more  smell  than  any  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
plant,  and  a  rough  sweetish  taste,  Avhich  they  impart, 
together  with  their  colour,  both  to  water  and  to 
alcohol. 

The  roots,  flowers,  and  seeds,  of  this  plant  have 
been  esteen.ied  anodyne  and  corroborant,  but  more 
especially  the  roots ;  which,  since  the  days  of  Galen, 
have  been  more  or  less  employed  as  a  remedy  for  the 
epilepsy.  Formerly,  with  this  view,  it  was  usual  to 
cut  the  root  into  thin  slices,  which  were  to  be  attached 
to  a  string,  and  suspended  about  the  neck  as  an  amulet. 
If  this  failed  of  success,  the  patient  was  to  have  re- 
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course  to  the  internal  use  of  the  root,  which  Willis 
directs  to  be  given  in  the  form  of  powder,  and  in  the 
qucinitity  of  a  drachm,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  by 
which,  as  we  are  informed,  both  infants  and  adults 
were  cured  of  this  disease.  Practitioners  on  the  Conti- 
nent recommend  the  expressed  juice  to  be  given  in 
wine,  and  sweetened  with  sugar,  as  the  most  ctiectual 
way  of  administering  this  plant.  Many  writers,  however, 
especially  in  modern  times,  from  repeated  trials  of 
the  peony  in  epileptic  cases,  have  found  it  of  no  use 
whatever;  though  professor  Home,  who  gave  radix 
pcconice  to  two  epileptics  at  the  Edinburgh  infirmaiy, 
declares  that  one  received  a  temporary  advantage  from 
its  use.  Dr.  Cullen,  however,  had  no  success  in  the 
trial  of  this  remedy.  Of  its  good  effects  in  other  dis- 
orders we  find  no  instances  on  record. 

P^O'NIA  OFFICINA'LIS ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  common  peony. 

PAGA'NICA,  a  ball  used  by  the  Latins  for  the 
purposes  of  exercise.  It  was  so  called  because  used 
only  in  villages. 

PAIGIL.    Sec  Primula  veris, 

PAIN;  the  name  by  which  we  distinguish  any  un- 
pleasant sensation  or  irritation.  As  the  brain  is  the 
seat  of  sensation,  so  it  must  be  of  pain.  Bocrhaave,  and 
most  other  writers  on  this  subject,  suppose  a  stretching 
of  the  jierves  to  be  the  only  immediate  cause  of  pain  ; 
but  as  the  nerves  do  not  appear  to  consist  of  fibres, 
this  reasoning  does  not  seem  to  be  well  founded  :  nor 
indeed  will  it  be  easy  to  treat  this  subject  clearly,  but 
in  proportion  as  the  means  of  sensation  are  understood. 
Many  kinds  of  pain  are  described  by  authors  :  such 
as,  a  gravitative  or  bearing-dozen  pain ;  in  which  there 
is  a  sense  of  weight  on  the  part  aftected,  as  in  the 
liver,  uterus,  &c.  A  pulsative,  or  throbbing,  pain ; 
which  always  succeeds  some  remarkable  iriflammation 
in  the  part,  and  is  observed  to  exist  in  abscesses  whilst 
suppurating.  A  tensive  pain,  which  is  also  called  a 
distending  pain ;  excited  by  the  distension  of  some 
nervous,  muscular,  or  membranous  part,  either  from 
some  fluid  collection,  or  from  flatulence.  An  acute 
pain  is  that  which  is  attended  with  quick  and  lively 
sensations.  A  dull  pain  is,  when  a  kind  of  numbness 
is  as  much  complained  of  as  the  pain  is. 

The  causes  of  pain,  whether  mediate  or  remote,  are 
generally  obvious ;  and  when  so,  the  cure  will  consist 
for  the  most  part  in  removing  them:  for  though,  in 
many  instances,  the  chief  complaint  is  very  distant 
from  the  scat  of  these  causes,  yet  their  removal  is  the 
proper  method  of  relief,  and  this  is  the  business  of  me- 
dicine. ^  Perhaps  all  pains  may  be  supposed  to  have 
spasm  or  inflammation  for  their  source.  When  pain  is 
owing  to  inflammation,  the  pulse  is  quicker  than  in  a 
natural  state;  it  is  also  generally  full,  hard,  and  tense; 
the  pain  is  equal,  throbbing,  and  unremitting.    If  a 
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spasm  is  the  cause,  the  pulse  is  tarely  affected :  at  in- 
tervals the  pain  abates,  and  then  returns  with  some 
degree  of  aggravation.  Gentle  motion  sometimes  abates, 
or  even  cures,  in  some  instances :  but  in  pain  arising 
from  inflammatory  affections,  this  is  not  the  case. 

A  method  of  diminishing  pain  iii  surgical  operations, 
has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  James  Moore,  a  surgeon,  in 
London.  This  gentleman  supposes  this  desirable  end 
may  be  attained  in  two  different  ways.  The  first  is, 
by  diminishing  the  natural  sensibility  of  the  system  ; 
for  which  purpose,  narcotics  of  different  kinds,  and 
particularly  opium,  have  been  used  :  but  these  are  apt 
to  induce  disagreeable  symptoms,  especially  sickness 
and  vomiting,  which  might  be  attended  with  bad  con- 
sequences after  some  operations.  They  are  therefore 
seldom  employed  before  an  operation.  When,  how- 
ever, they  are  given  immediately  after  it,  and  repeated 
as  circumstances  may  require,  they  often  aftbrd  the 
patient  great  relief. 

The  other  method  of  diminishing  pain  is,  by  lessen- 
ing the  sensibility  of  a  particular  part  of  the  body.  It 
has  long  been  known,  that  the  sensibility  of  any  part 
may  not  only  be  lessened,  but  entirely  suspended,  by 
compressing  the  jierves  vhich  supply  it.  From  a 
knowledge  of  this  circumstance,  an  instrument  was 
invented  by  Mr.  Moore,  by  which  the  principal  nerves 
of  a  member  might  be  so  compressed  as  to  render  the 
parts  below  perfectly  insensible  (see  PI.  III.  fig.  5).  A 
difficulty,  however,  arises  here ;  for  as  the  nerves  must 
be  compressed  at  least  an  hour  previous  to  the  opera- 
tion, in  order  to  render  the  parts  quite  insensible,  and 
as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  compress  the  nerves  with- 
out at  the  same  time  affecting  the  veins,  the  latter  are 
therefore  in  danger  of  being  burst.  To  prevent  this 
inconvenience,  Mr.  Moore  proposes  to  open  a  vein  ; 
but  this  might  be  attended  with  bad  consequences  in 
weakly  constitutions.  Besides,  it  is  said,  that  by  com- 
pressing the  nerves  in  this  manner,  although  less  pain 
may  be  felt  in  the  time  of  the  operation,  it  is  pro- 
portionally greater  after  the  compression  is  removed. 
In  certain  parts  of  the  body,  however,  where  sufficient 
compression  can  be  made  upon  the  nerves  without 
acting  much  upon  the  veins,  it  would  appear  that  this 
method  may  be  practised  with  advantage ;  though  it 
has  not  yet  been  done,  except  in  a  very  few  instances. 

PALA'TI  CIRCUMfLE'XUS.  See  Circumilex- 
us. 

PALA'TI  LEVATOR.    Sec  Levator  palati. 

PALA'TI,  OSSA  ;  the  bones  which  form  the  pa- 
late. These  are  commonly  described  as  two  small 
square  bones,  at  the  back  part  of  the  palate  or  roof 
of  the  mouth,  though  they  are  of  much  greater  ex- 
tent, being  continued  up  the  back  part  of  the  nostrils 
lo  the  orbit.  Each  palate-bone  may  therefore  be  di- 
vided into  four  parts,  the  palate  square-bone,  the  pte- 
rygoid process,  nasal  lamella,  and  orbitar  process. 

The  square-bone  is  unetjually  concave,  for  enlarging 
both  the  mouth  and  cavity  of  the  nose.  The  upper 
part  of  its  internal  edge  rises  in  a  spine,  after  the  same 
manner  as  the  palate-plate  of  the  maxillary  bone  docs, 
to  be  joined  with  the  vomer.  Its  anterior  edge  is  un- 
equally ragged,  for  its  firmer  connection  with  the  pa- 


late process  of  the  os  maxillare.  The  internal  edge  isf 
thicker  than  the  rest,  and  of  an  equal  surface,  for  its 
conjunction  with  its  fellow  of  the  other  side.  Behind, 
this  bone  is  somewhat  in  form  of  a  crescent,  and 
thick,  for  the  firm  connection  of  the  velum  pendulum 
palati ;  the  internal  point  being  produced  backwards, 
to  afford  origin  to  the  palato-staphylinus  or  azygos 
muscle.  This  square  bone  is  well  distinguished  from 
the  pterygoid  process  by  a  perpendicular  fossa,  which 
applied  to  such  another  in  the  maxillary  bone,  forms 
a  passage  for  the  palatine  branch  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves ;  and  by  another  small  hole  behind  this,  through 
which  a  twig  of  the  same  nerve  passes. 

The  pterygoid  process  is  somewliat  triangular,  having 
a  broad  base,  and  ending  smaller  above.  The  back 
part  of  this  pi-ocess  has  three  fossae  formed  in  it ;  the 
two  lateral  receive  the  ends  of  the  two  plates  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  that  are  commonly  compared  to  a  bat's 
wing ;  the  middle  fossa  makes  up  a  part  of  what  is 
commonly  called  the  fossa  ptcrygoidea ;  the  fore  side 
of  this  palatine  pterygoid  process  is  an  irregular  con- 
cave, where  it  receives  the  back  part  of  the  great 
tuberosity  of  the  maxillary  bone.  Frequently,  several 
small  holes  may  be  observed  in  this  triangular  procesSj 
particularly  one  near  the  middle  of  its  base,  which  a 
little  above  communicates  with  the  common  and  pro- 
per holes  of  this  bone  already  mentioned. 

The  nasal  lamella  of  this  bone  is  extremely  thin  and 
brittle,  and  rises  upwards  from  the  upper  side  of  the 
external  edge  of  the  square  bone,  and  from  the  narrow 
extremity  of  the  pterygoid  process;  where  it  is  so 
weak,  and  at  the  same  time  so  firmly  fixed  to  the 
maxillary  bone,  as  to  be  very  liable  to  be  broken  in 
separating  the  bones.  From  the  part  where  the  plate 
rises,  it  runs  up  broad  on  the  inside  of  the  tuberosity 
of  the  maxillary  bone,  to  form  a  considerable  share 
of  the  sides  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  and  to  close  up 
the  space  between  the  sphenoid  and  the  great  bulge  of 
the  maxillary  bone,  where  there  v.ould  otherwise  be  a 
large  slit  opening  into  the  nostrils.  From  tlie  middle 
internal  side  of  this  thin  plate,  a  cross-ridge,  placed  on 
such  another  of  the  maxillary  bone,  is  extended ;  on 
it  tlie  back  part  of  the  os  spongiosum  inferius  rests. 
Along  the  outside  of  this  plate,  the  perpendicular 
fossa  made  by  the  palate-nerve  is  observable. 

At  the  upper  part  of  this  nasal  plate,  the  palate 
bone  divides  into  two  processes,  which  Dr.  Monro  has 
named  orbitar;  between  which  and  the  body  of  the 
sphenoid  bone,  a  hole  is  formed,  which  he  mentions  as 
the  last  of  the  holes  common  to  the  sphenoid  bone. 
Sometimes  this  hole  is  wholly  formed  in  the  os  palati, 
by  a  cross-plate  going  from  the  one  orbitar  process  to 
the  other.  A  nerve,  artery,  and  vein,  belonging  to  the 
nostrils,  p^ss  here.  The  anterior  of  the  two  orbitar 
processes  is  the  largest,  and  has  its  fore  part  contiguous 
to  the  back  part  of  the  maxillary  sinus,  and  its  upper 
surface  appears  in  the  bottom  of  the  orbit,  behind  the 
back  part  of  the  os  maxillare  and  planum.  It  has 
cells  behind,  resembling  those  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  to 
which  it  is  contiguous  ;  it  is  placed  on  the  aperture 
of  the  sinus  sphenoidalis,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  round 
hole  at  its  upper  fore  part.    The  other  part  of  the 
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orbitar  process  is  extended  along  the  internal  side, of 
the  upper  back  part  of  the  maxillary  tuberosity,  the 
base  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  between  the  root  of  the 
processus  azygos  and  the  pterygoid  process. 

The  palate-bones  are  joined  to  the  maxillary,  by 
the  fore  edge  of  the  palate  square  bone,  by  the  trans- 
verse palate  suture  :  by  their  thin  nasal  plates,  and 
part  of  their  orbitar  processes,  to  the  same  bones,  by 
the  palato-maxillares  sutures  :  by  their  pterygoid  pro- 
cesses, and  back  part  of  the  nasal  plates,  to  the  alae 
vespertilionum,  by  the  sphenoid  suture :  by  the  trans- 
verse ridges  of  the  nasal  palates,  to  the  ossa  spongiosa 
inferiora,  by  contact ;  hence  there  frequently  is  an 
intimate  union  of  the  substance  of  these  bones  in  old 
skulls  :  by  the  orbitar  processes,  to  the  ossa  plana  and 
cellulas  ethmoidea;,  by  the  ethmoid  suture  :  to  the 
body  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  by  the  sphenoid  suture : 
by  the  internal  edge  of  the  square  bones,  to  each  other 
by  the  longitudinal  palate  suture :  and  by  their  nasal 
spines,  to  the  vomer,  by  the  spinous  suture. 

The  palate-bones  form  part  oi  the  palate,  nostrils, 
orbits,  and  fossa;  pterygoideae ;  and  they  cover  part  of 
the  sinus  raaxiliarcs,  sphenoidales,  and  ethmoidei.  These 
bones  are  very  complete  in  a  new-born  intant,  the  nasal 
plates  being  then  thicker  and  stronger  than  in  adults ; 
but  the  orbitar  processes  have  not  the  cells  which  ap- 
pear in  the  bones  of  adults. 

When  we  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  these 
bones,  the  reason  is  evident,  why  the  eyes  are  so  much 
affected  in  ulcers  of  the  palate,  as  to  be  often  attended 
with  blindness,  which  irequently  happens  in  an  ill- 
managed  lues  venerea ;  or  why,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  palate  suffers  from  an  ajgylops.    See  JEgvlovs. 

PALA'TI  TENSOR.    See  Circumflexus. 

PALATl'N^  GLANDULE;  palatine  glands.  So 
Steno  calls  those  of  the  tonsils,  and  parts  adjacent. 

PALATI'NUS  NERVUS;  a  branch  of  the  upper 
maxillary  portion  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves.  It  runs 
before  the  pterygoid  apophyses  of  the  os  spht-noides  in 
the  canal  formed  by  the  os  maxillare  and  os  palati, 
and  through  the  foramen  palatinum  posterius,  it  spreads 
in  the  glandular  coat  of  the  palate  and  parts  adja- 
cent. 

PALATI'NUS  DUCTUS,  a  name  for  the  Eusta- 
chian tube. 

PALA'TO-PHARYNGEUS,  the  thyro-staphiUnus 
of  Douglas,  and  thyro-fharyngo-staphilinus  of  Winslow ; 
a  muscle  situated  at  the  side  of  the  entry  of  the  fauces. 
It  arises  by  a  broad  beginning  from  the  middle  of  the 
wlum  pendulum  palati  at  the  root  of  the  uvula  poste- 
riorly, and  from  the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  cir- 
cumflexus palati.  The  fibres  are  collected  within  the 
"posterior  arch  behind  the  tonsils,  and  run  backwards  to 
the  top  and  lateral  part  of  the  pharynx,  ,where  the 
fibres  are  scattered  and  mixed  with  those  of  the  stylo- 
pharyngeus.  It  is  inserted  into  the  edge  of  the  upper 
ajidback  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Its  use  is  to 
draw  the  uvula  and  velum  pendulum  palati  downwards 
and  backwards^  and  at  the  same  time  to  pull  the 
thyroid  cartilage  and  pharynx  upwards,  and  shorten 
it.  With  the  constrictor  superior  pharyngis  and  tongue, 
it  assists  in  shutting  the  passage  into  the  nostrils ;  and 


in  swallowing,  it  thrusts  the  food  from  the  fauces  into 
the  pharynx. 

PALA'TO-STAPHILINUS,    See  Staphilinus. 

PALA'TO-SALPING^US,  called  also  muscuhs 
tubce  novus  Valsalvce,  and  pterygo-staphylinns  extermts  ; 
a  muscle  arising  broad  and  tendinous  from  the  edge  of 
the  lunated  part  of  the  os  palati,  several  of  its  fibres 
being  spread  upon  the  membrane  that  covers  the  fo- 
ramen narium  ;  then  growing  into  a  small  thin  tendon, 
it  is  reflected  about  the  hook-like  process  of  the  in- 
ner wing  of  the  processus  pterygoidseus  iiitcrnus,  and 
is  inserted  carnous  into  all  the  membranous,  fleshy,, 
and  cartilaginous  parts  of  the  tube.  Its  office  is  to 
dilate  and  keep  open  this  canal. 

PALA'TUM  (from  palo,  to  hedge  in,  because  it  is 
staked  in  as  it  were  by  the  teeth) ;  the  palate,  or  roof 
of  the  mouth. 

PALA'TUM  MOLLE,  the  soft  palate.  This  lies 
behind  the  bony  palate  ;  and  from  the  middle  of  it  the 
uvula  hangs  down. 

PA'LEA>  in  botany,  chaff;  a  thin  membrane  spring- 
ing from  a  common  receptacle,  which  separates  the 
florets  from  each  other. 

PALIMPl'SSA  {TCxMiJ^incrcra,,  from  KaXiv,  repeti- 
tion, and  zuicra'a,  pitch).  Dioscorides  says,  that  dry 
pitch  is  thus  named,  because  it  is  prepared  of  pitch 
twice  boiled. 

PALINDRO'MIA  (■nraXtvSpoiJAix.,  from  7faXiv^pO[j.£M, 
recurro,  regurgito ) ;  a  term  used  by  Hippocrates, 
to  signify  any  regurgitation  of  humours  to  the  more 
noble  parts.  He  sometimes  used  it  also  to  denote  the 
return  of  a  disease. 

PALLIATION,  the  quieting  of  pain,  and  opposing 
the  worst  symptoms  of  a  disease,  when  the  cause  of  it 
is  beyond  our  reach.  We  call  the  medicines  used  for 
this  purpose  palliatives. 

PA'LMA,  the  palm,  or  inside  of  the  hand. 

PA'LMA  CHRISTI.    See  Ricisus. 

PA'LMjE,  palms;  one  of  the  seven  families,  or 
tribes,  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  according  to  Linnieus,. 
These  are  perennial,  and  mostly  of  the  shrub  and  tree 
kind.  The  stem  is  in  height  from  two  to  a  hundred 
feet  and  upwards  ;  and  the  roots  form  a  mass  of  fibres 
which  are  commonly  simple  and  without  any  ramifica- 
tions. This  order  includes  the  following  genera :  Are- 
ca,  the  Favf el-nut ;  Borassus,  Malabar-palm,  called 
Ampana  and  Carim-pa7ia ;  Caryota,  Palm  with  doubly- 
winged  leaves,  called  Schmda-pana  ;  Chamserops,  Lesser 
or  Dwarf  palm,  palmetto,  thatch^  Cocos,  Cocoa-nut 
tree;  Corypha,  Mountain-palm  with  largest  leaves,  call- 
ed Codda-pana ;  Cycas,  Todda-pana ;  Elais ;  Elate, 
wild  Malaba7-palm,  called  Katmi-Iudel ;  Phoenix,  Date- 
tree;  Zpjnia;  Uydrochaiis,  Frog's-bit ;  Stratiotes,  JTa- 
ter-soldier ;  Vallisneria, 

PALM  OIL,  oleum  palmce ;  an  expressed  oil,  pro- 
duced chiefly  from  the  fruits  of  the  Cocos  butyracea 
inermis,  frondibus  pennatis ;  foliolis  simplicibus  of  Lin- 
nasus.  They  are  first  slightly  roasted  and  cleaned, 
and  then  ground  to  a  paste,  first  in  a  mill,  then  on  a 
levigating  stone.  This  paste  is  gently  heated,  and  mixed 
with  three-sixteenths  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  put 
into  a  bag,  and  the  oil  expressed  between  two  heated 
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plates  of  iron.  It  yields  seven  or  eight  sixteenths  of 
oil.  If  necessary,  this  oil  may  be  purified  by  filtration 
when  melted.  This  oil  has  the  consistence  of  butter, 
a  golden  yellow  colour,  the  smell  of  violets,  and  a 
sweetish  taste.  When  well  preserved,  it  keeps  some 
years  without  becoming  rancid.  When  spoiled,  it 
loses  its  yellow  colour  and  pleasant  smell.  It  is  said 
to  be  often  imitated  with  hog's  lard,  coloured  with  tur- 
meric, and  scented  with  Florentine  iris  root.  It  is 
rarely  used  in  medicine,  except  as  an  external  emolli- 
ent ointment,  or  as  a  vehicle  for  other  remedies. 

PAL.^IA'RIS  BREVIS  (palmaris,  from  palma,  the 
haiul)  ;  a  small,  thin,  cutaneous  flexor  muscle  of  the 
hand,  siiuati  d  on  the  fore-arm,  between  the  wrist  and 
the  little-linger.  Failopius  tells  us,  that  it  was  disco- 
vered by  Cananus.  By  W'inslow  it  is  called  palmaris 
cutantus.  It  arises  from  the  ligamentum  carpi  annu- 
lare, and  iiuier  edge  of  the  aponeurosis  palmaris,  and 
is  inserted  by  small  bundles  of  fleshy  fibres  into  the  os 
pisi forme,  and  into  the  skin  and  fat  that  covej-  the  ab- 
ductor minimi  digiti.  This  muscle  assistSi  in  con- 
tracting the  palm  of  tlie  hand. 

PALMA'RIS  CUTA'NEUS.  See  Palm.aius  ere- 
Vis. 

PALMA'RIS  LONGUS;  the  Ulnaris  ■  gracilis  of 
Winslow :  a  flexor  muscle  of. the  arm,  situated  on  the 
fore-arm,  inmiediately  uiider  the  integuments.  It 
arises  tendinous  from  the  inner  condyle  of  the  os  hu- 
meri, but  soon  becomes  fleshy,  and  after  continuing  so 
about  three  inches,  terminates  iii  a  long  slender  tendon, 
which,  near  the  wrist,  separates  into  two  portions;  one 
of  them  being  insei  tcd  into  the  internal  annular  liga- 
ment, and  the  other  losing  itself  in  a  tendinous  mem- 
brane that  extends  over  the  palm  of  the  hand,  from 
the  carpal  ligament  to  the  roots  of  the  fingers,  and  is 
called  uponturosis  palmaris.  Some  of  the  fibres  of  this 
expansion  adhere  strongly  to  the  metacarpal  bones, 
and  separate  the  muscles  and  tendons  of  each  finger. 
Some  anatomical  writers  have  described  this  aponeu- 
rosis as  a  production  of  the  tendon  of  this  muscle,  but 
seemingly  without  reason,  because  the  latter  is  some- 
times wholly  inserted  into  the  carpal  ligament,  in 
which  case  it  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the  aponeurosis 
in  question  ;  and,  in  some  subjects,  the  palmaris  longus 
is  not  found,  but  the  aponeurosis  is  alwa3-s  present. 
Rhodius  indeed  says,  that  the  latter  is  now  and  then 
deficient,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  think  that  he  was 
mistaken.  This  muscle  bends  the  hand,  and  may  as- 
sist in  its  pronation  :  it  likewise  serves  to  stretch  the 
aponeurosis  palmaris. 

PALMA'TA,  a  name  of  several  species  of  orchis. 
See  Orchis. 

PA'LiMUS  (from  palma,  the  palm  of  the  hand); 
the  fifth  degree  in  the  Linncean  scale  for  measuring 
the  parts  of  plants :  the  breadth  of  the  pabn  measuring 
from  the  thumb,  or  three  Parisian  inciies. 

PA'LPEBR^  ;  the  eyelids,  distinguished  into  upper 
and  under.  The  palpebrce  are  a  kind  of  veils  or  cur- 
tains placed  transversely  above  and  below  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.  The  superior  is  the 
largest  and  most  moveable  in  man.  They  both  unite  at 
each  side  of  the  globe,  and  the  place  of  their  union  is 


termed  the  carttlm  or  angle.  The  largest  is  that  whip'i 
is  next  the  nose;  the  smaller  is  the  external  one,  which 
is  next  the  temples. 

The  palpebra;  are  made  up  of  common  and  proper 
parts.  The  common  parts  are  the  skin,  epidermis,  and 
membrana  adiposa.  The  proper  parts  are  the  muscles, 
the  tarsi,  the  puiicta  lachri/malia,  the  mtmhrana  con- 
junctiva (see  Conju^jctiva),  the  glanduhe  lac/irymales, 
and  the  particular  ligaments  which  sustain  the  tarsi. 
The  tarsi  and  their  ligaments  are  in  some  measure  the 
basis  of  all  the  other  parts.  These  are  thin  cartilages, 
forming  the  principal  part  of  the  edge  of  each  palpe- 
bra, and  they  are  broader  at  the  middle  than  at  the 
extremities.  Those  of  the  superior  palpebral  are  a 
little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth  ;  but 
in  the  lower  palpebrje  they  are  not  above  the  sixth  part 
of  an  inch,  and  their  extremities  next  the  temples  are 
more  slender  than  those  next  the  nose. 

These  cartilages  are  suited  to  the  borders  and  curv- 
ature of  the  eye-lids.  The  lower  edge  of  the  superior 
cartilage,  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  inferior,  terminate 
etjually,  and  both  may  be  termed  the  ciliary  edges. 
The  opposite  edge  of  the  upper  tarsus  is  something 
semicircular  between  its  two  extremities;  but  that  of 
the  inferior  tarsus  is  more  uniform,  and  both  are  thinner 
than  the  ciliary  edges.  Their  inner  sides,  or  those  next 
the  globe,  are  grooved  by  several  small  transverse  chan- 
nels, of  which  hereafter ;  and  the  extremities  of  both 
cartilages  are  connected  by  a  kind  of  small  ligaments. 

The  broad  ligaments  of  the  tarsi  are  membranous 
elongations,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  periosteum  of 
the  orbits  and  pericranium  along  both  edges  of  each 
orbit.  The  superior  ligament  is  broader  than  the  in- 
ferior, and  fixed  to  the  superior  edge  of  the  upper  car- 
tilage, as  the  inferior  is  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  lower 
cartilage ;  so  that  these  ligaments  and  the  tarsi,  taken 
alone,  or  without  the  other  parts,  represent  palpebrae. 

The  borders  of  each  palpebra,  taken  together,  are 
formed  by  the  edge  of  the  tarsus,  and  by  the  union 
of  the  internal  membrane  with  the  skin  and  epidermis. 
This  border  is  flat,  and  of  some  sensible  breadth,  from 
within  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  internal  angle, 
all  the  way  to  the  external  angle,  near  which  the 
breadth  diminishes.  This  breadth  is  owing  only  to  the 
thickness  of  the  palpebra;,  which  at  this  place  have 
their  edges  oblique  or  slanting,  in  such  a  manner  as 
when  the  two  palpebra;  touch  each  other  slightly,  a 
triangular  space  or  canal  is  formed  between  them  and 
the  globe  of  the  eye. 

The  flat  edge  of  each  palpebra  is  fringed  with  a  row 
of  hairs  called  cilia,  or  the  eye-lashes  (see  Cilia)  ;  and 
along  the  border,  near  the  internal  membrane,  or  to- 
^vard  the  eye,  we  see  a  row  of  small  holes,  which  are 
the  orifices  of  small  glands,  situated  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  tarsus. 

The  muscles  of  the  palpebrse  are  commonly  reckon- 
ed to  be  two ;  one  peculiar  to  the  upper  eye-lid,  named 
levator  palpebrce  stiperioris ;  the  oth<.'r  common  to  both, 
called  7mscidus  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  which  has  been 
subdivided  by  difl'erent  authors  in  ditierent  manners. 
The  skin  of  the  superior  palpebra  is  folded  arch-wise, 
almost  in  a  parallel  direction  to  that  of  the  semioval 
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fibres,  the  plicas  intersecting  the  levator;  whereas  the 
other  folds  only  intersect  the  orbicularis.  The  radiated 
and  oblique  plicae  seldom  appear  in  young  persons, 
except  when  the  first  and  second  portions  of  the  orbi- 
cularis are  in  action  ;  but  in  aged  persons  its  marks  are 
visible  at  all  times. 

In  man,  the  superior  palpebra  has  much  more  mo- 
tion than  the  inferior.  The  small  simple  motions,  call- 
ed tuinkling,  which  frequently  happen,  though  not 
equally  often  in  all  subjects,  are  performed  by  the  al- 
ternate contraction  of  the  levator  palpebrse  and  orbicu- 
laris. These  slight  motions,  especially  those  of  the 
upper  palpebra,  are  not  very  easy  to  be  explained  ac- 
cording to  the  true  structure  of  the  part.  The  motions 
which  wrinkle  the  palpebra?,  and  which  are  commonly 
performed  to  keep  one  eye  very  close  shut,  while  we 
look  stedfastly  with  the  other,  are  explicable  by  the 
simple  contraction  of  all  the  portions  of  the  orbicularis. 
These  motions  likewise  depress  the  supercilia,  which 
consequently  may  be  moved  in  three  diti'erent  manners ; 
upwards  by  the  musculi  frontales,  downward  by  the 
orbicularcs,  and  forward  by  the  superciliarcs.  lor  the 
appendages  to  the  eyelids ;  the  glandvia  lachrymalis, 
pu/icta  lachrymalia,   Ike;   see  Lachrymal  gland, 

PUNCTA   LACHRYMALIS,  &C. 

PA'LPEBR.E  SUPERIORIS  LEVATOR.  See 
Levator  PALPEBRiE  superioris,  and  PalpebRjE. 

PA'LPEBRUM  APERIENS  RECTUS.  See  Le- 
vator PALPEBRA  SUPERIORIS. 

PALPITA'TIO,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  which  is 
cither  constant  or  frequently  returning.  It  is  a  genus 
of  disease  in  the  class  neuroses,  and  order  spasmi  of 
Cullen.  In  some  cases  the  palpitation  is  so  violent, 
that  it  may  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  It 
may  proceed  from  a  bad  conformation  of  the  heart 
itself,  or  some  of  the  large  vessels.  It  may  also  be 
occasioned  by  wounds  or  some  other  local  stimulus 
affecting  the  heart ;  or  it  may  proceed  from  polypous 
concretions  or  ossifications  of  that  viscus,  or  from  ple- 
thora, fear,  or  spasmodic  affections  of  the  nervous  sy- 
stem. When  it  proceeds  from  diseases  of  the  heart  or 
large  vessels,  it  is  absolutely  incurable.  In  spasmodic 
cases,  the  remedies  prescribed  in  cases  of  epilepsy  (see 
Epilepsia)  may  be  useful.  If  the  patient  be  plethoric, 
bleeding  will  probably  remove  the  disorder,  at  least  for 
the  present.  Palpitations  very  commonly  accompany 
the  sick  hcad-ach,  and  still  more  frequently  is  it  a 
symptom  in  hypochondriacal  affections.  In  these,  the 
cure  consists,  of  course,  in  the  removal  of  the  original 
disease. 

PALSY.  See  Hemiplegia,  Paraplegia,  Para- 
lysis, kc. 

PANACE'A  (ifavajceia;  from  'ma.v,  all,  and  axso- 
to  ynake  xcellj  ;  an  epithet  given  by  the  ancients 
to  those  remedies  which  they  conceived  would  cure 
every  disease  to  which  the  human  frame  was  incident. 
Unfortunately  for  us  of  the  present  day,  there  are  no 
such  remedies  known. 

PANA'DA  (dim.  of  pane,  bread,  Ital.) ;  wheaten 
bread  boiled  in  water  to  a  proper  consistence  for  feed- 
ing children  or  infirm  persons  with.  When  sweetened 
moderately,  it  is  often  given  with  great  advantage ;  but 


Dr.  Willich  says  it  ought  never  to  be  made  of  new  or 
half-baked  bread ;  which  cannot  fail  to  be  detrimental 
to  the  organs  of  digestion.  Nor  is  it  advisable  to  em- 
ploy a  large  proportion  of  sugar;  as  the  mucilage  con- 
tained in  the  bread,  if  combined  with  saccharine  matter, 
is  apt  to  cloy  and  oppress  the  stomach,  and  create 
ariclity.  Hence  it  will  be  proper  rather  to  add  a  small 
quantity  of  salt ;  and  instead  of  common  bread,  to 
substitute  biscuits,  which  have  already  been  well  baked. 
Some  merely  soak  these  for  a  time,  without  boiling 
them,  and  add  a  moderate  proportion  of  salt  and  a 
little  honey.  The  French  make  an  excellent  panada 
of  baked  Jiour,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  whole- 
some for  infants. 

PANA'RIS  (corrupted  from  paronychia).  See  Pa- 
ronychia. 

PA'NAX  (*ava^,  from  Trav,  all,  and  axo;,  a  cure), 
Herculcs's  all-heal,  or  wound-wort ;  Laserpitium  c/nro- 
niiim  Linn.  The  seeds  and  roots  are  wariii,  and  in 
flavour  and  qualities  like  those  of  the  parsnip.  But 
the  roots  and  stalks  have  a  much  stronger  smell,  re- 
sembling that  of  opoponax  ;  and  Boerhaave  relates, 
that  on  wounding  the  plant  in  the  summer,  he  obtained 
a  yellow  juice,  which  being  inspissated  a  little  in  the. 
sun,  agreed  perfectly  in  both  respects  with  opoponax. 

PA'NAX,  ginseng  ;  a  genus  of  the  diuecia  order, 
belonging  to  the  polygamia  class  of  plants.  There  arc 
five  species  of  this  plant :  1 .  Quinqutjolrum  ;  2.  Trifo- 
lium  ;  3.  Frutkosum  ;  4>.  Arborca  ;  5.  Spinosa.  The 
first  and  second  are  natives  of  North  America.  The 
quin(juefolium  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  same  with 
the  Tartarian  ginseng ;  the  figures  and  descriptions  of 
that  plant  which  have  been  sent  to  Europe  by  the  mis- 
sionaries agreeing  perfectly  with  the  American  plant. 
This  has  a  jointed,  fleshy,  and  taper  root,  as  large  as 
a  man's  finger,  frequently  divided  into  two  smaller 
fibres  downwards.  The  stalk  rises  near  a  foot  and  an 
half  high,  and  is  naked  at  the  top,  where  it  generally 
divides  into  three  smaller  footstalks,  each  sustaining  a 
leaf  composed  of  five  spear-shaped  lobes,  sawed  on 
their  edges  :  they  are  of  a  pale  green,  and  a  little 
hairy.  The  flowers  grow  on  a  slender  footstalk,  just  at 
the  division  of  the  footstalks  which  sustain  the  leaves, 
and  are  formed  into  a  small  umbel  at  the  top  :  they 
are  of  an  herbaceous  yellow  colour,  composed  of  small 
yellow  petals,  which  are  recurved.  Dr.  Woodville,  in 
his  Medical  Botany,  says  they  are  white  ;  that  they  are 
produced  in  a  roundish  terminal  umbel,  and  are  her- 
maphrodite or  male  on  separate  plants.  The  former 
are  described  to  stand  in  close  single  umbels :  the  invo- 
lucrum  consists  of  several  small,  tapering,  pointed, 
permanent  leaves ;  the  proper  calyx  is  tubular,  and 
divided  at  the  riin  into  five  small  teeth  :  the  corolla  con- 
sists of  five  petals,  which  are  small,  oval,  equal,  and 
reflexed :  the  filaments  arc  five,  short,  ami  furnished 
with  simple  antherae :  the  germen  is  roundish,  placed 
below  the  corolla,  and  supports  two  short  erect  styles, 
crowned  by  simple  stigmata :  the  fruit  is  an  umbilicated 
two-celled  berry,  each  containing  a  single  irregularly 
heart-shaped  seed.  The  flowers  appear  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June  ;  and  are  succeeded  by  compressed,  heart- 
shaped  berries,  which  arc  first  green,  but  afterwards 
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turn  red;  inclosing  two  hard,  compressed,  heart- 
shaped  seeds,  which  ripen  in  the  beginning  of  August. 
The  second  sort  grows  naturally  in  the  same  countries : 
but  Mr.  Miller  never  saw  more  than  one  plant,  which 
was  sent  to  him  from  Maryland,  and  did  not  live  be- 
yond the  first  year ;  being  planted  in  a  dry  soil,  in  a 
very  dry  season.  The  stalk  was  single,  and  did  not 
rise  more  than  five  inches  in  height,  dividing  into  three 
footstalks,  each  sustaining  a  trifoliate  leaf,  whose  lobes 
were  longer,  narrower,  and  deeper  indented  on  their 
edges,  than  the  former.  The  flower-stalk  rose  from  the 
divisions  of  the  footstalk  of  the  leaves ;  but,  according 
to  the  latter  writer,  before  the  flowers  opened  the  plant 
decayed. 

Ginseng  M'as  formerly  supposed  to  grow  only  in 
Chinese  Tartary,  affecting  mountainous  situations,  shad- 
ed by  close  woods  :  but  it  has  now  been  long  known 
that  this  plant  is  also  a  native  of  North  America, 
whence  M.  Sarrasin  transmitted  specimens  of  it  to 
Paris  in  the  year  1704;  and  the  ginseng  since  disco- 
vered in  Canada,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  by  Lafi- 
teau,  Kalm,  Bartram,  and  others,  has  been  found  to 
correspond  exactly  with  the  Tartarian  species ;  and  its 
roots  are  now  regularly  purchased  by  the  Chinese,  who 
consider  them  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  eastern  growth, 
which  are  known  to  undergo  a  certain  preparation, 
whereby  they  assume  an  appearance  somewhat  difi'erent. 
For  it  is  said,  that  in  China  the  roots  are  washed  and 
■soaked  in  a  decoction  of  rice  or  millet-seed,  and  after- 
wards exposed  to  the  steam  of  the  liquor,  by  which 
they  acquire  a  greater  firmness  and  clearness  than  in 
their  natural  state.  The  plant  was  first  introduced  into 
England  in  1740  by  that  industrious  naturalist  Peter 
Collinson.  They  thrive  in  those  places  where  it  has  a 
jight  soil  and  shady  situation,  and  will  produce  flowers 
and  seeds ;  but  the  latter,  though  in  appearance  ripe 
and  perfect,  will  not  produce  any  new  plants,  as  Mr. 
Miller  says  he  has  repeatedly  made  the  experiment, 
and  v^aited  for  them  three  years  without  disturbing  the 
ground.  There  are  many  good  specimens  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden  at  Kew. 

The  dried  root  of  ginseng,  as  imported  here,  is 
scarcely  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger,  about  three 
or  four  inches  long,  frequently  forked,  transversely 
wrinkled,  of  a  horny  texture,  and  both  internally  and 
externally  of  a  yellowish  white  colour.  On  the  top 
arc  commonly  one  or  more  little  knots,  which  are  the 
remains  of  the  stalks  of  the  preceding  years,  and  from 
the  number  of  which  the  age  of  the  root  is  judged  of. 
"  To  the  taste  it  discovers  a  mucilaginous  sweetness, 
approaching  to  that  of  liquorice,  accompanied  with 
some  degree  of  bitterness,  and  a  slight  aromatic  warmth, 
with  little  or  no  smell.  It  is  far  sweeter,  and  of  a 
more  grateful  smell,  than  the  roots  of  fennel,  to  which 
it  has  by  some  been  supposed  similar ;  and  differs  like- 
wise remarkably  from  those  roots  in  the  nature  and 
pharmaceutic  properties  of  its  active  principles,  the 
sweet  matter  of  the  ginseng  being  preserved  entire  in 
the  watery  as  well  as  the  spirituous  extract,  whereas 
that  of  fennel  roots  is  destroyed  or  dissipated  in  the  in- 
spissation  of  the  watery  tincture.  The  slight  aromatic 
impregnation  of  the  ginseng  is  likewise  in  good  measure 


retained  in  the  watery  extract,  and  perfectly  in  the 
spirituous." 

The  Chinese  ascribe  extraordinary  virtues  to  the  root 
of  ginseng ;  and  have  long  considered  it  as  a  sovereign 
remedy  in  almost  all  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable, 
having  no  confidence  in  any  medicine  unless  in  com- 
bination with  it.  It  is  obsei-ved  by  Jartoux,  that  the 
most  eminent  physicians  in  China  have  written  volumes 
on  the  medicinal  powers  of  this  plant.  We  know, 
however,  of  no  proofs  of  the  efficacy  of  ginseng  in 
Europe ;  and  from  its  sensible  qualities  we  judge  it  to 
possess  very  little  power  as  a  medicine.  Dr.  Cullen 
says,  "  We  are  told  that  the  Chinese  consider  ginseng 
as  a  powerful  aphrodisiac ;  but  I  have  long  neglected 
the  authority  of  popular  opinions,  and  this  is  one  in- 
stance that  has  confirmed  my  judgment.  I  have  known 
a  gentleman,  a  little  advanced  in  life,  who  chewed  a 
quantity  of  this  root  every  day  for  several  years,  but 
who  acknowledged  he  never  found  his  faculties  in  this 
way  improved  by  it.  Lewis  tells  us  that  a  drachm  of  the 
ginseng  root  may  be  sliced  and  boiled  in  a  quarter  of  a 
pint  of  water  to  about  two  ounces ;  then  a  little  sugar 
being  added,  it  may  be  di'ank  as  soon  as  it  is  cool 
enough.  The  dose  must  be  repeated  morning  and 
evening ;  but  the  second  xlose  may  be  prepared  from 
the  same  portion  of  root  which  was  used  at  first,  for  it 
will  always  admit  of  being  twice  boiled. 

PA'NAX  QUINQUEFOLIUM ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  plant  which  affords  the  ginseng  root.  See 
Ginseng,  and  Panax. 

PA'NCREAS  (TCaynpsa,;,  from  "ssxv,  omne,  all,  and 
npixs,  caro,  flesh ;  so  called  from  its  fleshy  consist- 
ence), a  long  flat  gland,  of  the  conglomerate  kind,  si- 
tuated under  the  stomach,  between  the  liver  and  the 
spleen.  Its  figure  resembles  that  of  a  dog's  tongue ; 
and  it  is  divided  into  two  sides,  one  superior,  the  other 
inferior ;  two  edges,  one  anterior,  the  other  posterior ; 
and  two  extremities,  one  large,  which  represents  the 
basis  of  a  tongue,  and  one  small  and  a  little  rounded 
like  the  point  of  a  tongue.  It  is  situated  transversely 
under  the  stomach,  in  the  duplicature  of  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  mesocolon.  The  large  extremity  is 
connected  to  the  first  incurvation  of  the  duodenum, 
and  from  thence  it  passes  before  the  rest  of  that  in- 
testine all  the  way  to  its  last  incurv  ation ;  so  that  a 
great  part  of  the  duodenum  lies  between  the  pancreas 
and  the  vertebrre  of  the  back.  The  small  extremity  is 
fixed  to  the  omentum  near  the  spleen. 

The  pancreas  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  soft 
glandular  moleculae,  combined  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
exhibit  the  appearance  of  one  uniform  mass  on  the 
outside,  the  surface  of  which  is  rendered  uneven  only 
by  numerous  small  convexities,  more  or  loss  flatted. 

When  these  moleculae  are  separated  a  little  from 
each  other,  v/e  find,  along  the  middle  of  the  breadth 
of  the  pancreas,  a  particular  duct,  in  which  several 
smaller  ducts  terminate  laterally  on  each  side,  like 
small  rami  in  a  stem. 

This  canal,  which  is  named  ductus  pancreaiicus,  is 
very  thin,  white,  and  almost  transparent,  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  trunk  opens  commonly  into  the  extremity 
of  the  ductus  cholidochus.    From  thence  it  diminishes 
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gradually,  and  terminates  in  a  point,  next  the  spleen. 
The  small  lateral  branches  are  likewise  pretty  large 
near  the  trunk,  and  very  small  toward  the  edges  of  the 
pancreas,  all  of  them  lying  in  the  same  plane  like  the 
branches  of  the  common  filix  or  fern.  The  pancreatic 
duct  is  sometimes  double;  one  of  the  canals  lying 
above  the  other.  It  is  not  always  of  an  equal  length, 
and  sometimes  runs  in  a  winding  course,  but  always  in 
the  same  plane  ;  and  it  is  nearer  the  lower  than  the 
upper  side  of  the  pancreas.  It  pierces  thQ  coats  of 
the  duodenum,  and  opens  into  the  ductus  chohdochus, 
commonly  a  little  above  the  prominent  point  of  the 
orifice  of  that  canal ;  and  sometimes  it  opens  immedi- 
ately into  the  duodenum. 

Winslow  observed,  that  where  the  great  extremity  of 
the  pancreas  is  connected  to  the  curvature  of  the  duo- 
denum, it  sends  down  an  elongation,  which  adheres 
very  closely  to  the  following  portion  of  the  intestine. 
Upon  a  careful  examination,  he  also  found  a  particular 
pancreatic  duct,  ramified  like  the  large  one,  which  ran 
toward  and  intersected  the  great  duct,  into  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  it  opened,  after  having  perforated  the 
duodenum.  This  portion  he  has  termed  pancreas  minus. 
It  sometimes  opens  separately  into  the  duodenum,  in 
which  we  likewise  observe  several  small  holes  round 
the  ductus  cholidochus,  which  answer  to  the  pancreas. 

The  arteries  of  the  pancreas  come  from  the  pylorica, 
duodenalis,  and  chiefly  from  the  splenica,  which  ad- 
heres very  closely  to  the  whole  lower  side  of  the  pan- 
creas near  the  posterior  edge,  and  it  sends  off  in  its 
passage  a  great  many  rami  named  arteries  pancreaticce, 
which  go  off  from  each  side,  more  or  less  transversely. 
It  receives  also  some  small  ramifications  from  the  gas- 
trica  major  and  mcsenterica  superior.  The  pancreatic 
veiris  are  rami  of  the  splenica,  one  of  the  pnncipal 
branches  of  the  vena  portae  major  or  ventralis.  This 
vena  splenica  runs  likewise  along  the  lower  side  of  the 
pancreas  near  the  edge,  in  a  shallow  depression  formed 
in  the  substance  of  the  gland.  These  veins  answer  to 
the  arteries  of  the  same  name  ;  .^nd  there  are  likewise 
other  small  veins  corresponding  to  the  small  arteries, 
which  are  productions  of  the  great  mcseraica,  &c. 
The  7ierves  of  the  pancreas  come  partly  from  the  plexus 
hcpaticus,  partly  from  the  plexus  splcnicus,  and  partly 
from  the  plexus  mcscntericus  superior ;  and  it  likewise 
receives  some  from  the  flat  ganglion  or  plexiform  in- 
tertexture,  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  nerves, 
by  the  name  of  the  transverse  rope. 

The  pancreatic  duct  is  not  only  double  in  some  sub- 
jects, as  has  been  said,  but  the  collateral  branches 
have  communications  in  form  of  islands  in  several 
places,  within  the  body  of  the  pancreas. 

The  panereatic  Juice,  which  is  watery,  insipid,  thin, 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  is  poured  into  the  same  place 
into  which  the  bile  discharges  itself.  The  quantity  of 
juice  secreted  by  the  pancreas  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  must 
be  very  considerable,  if  we  compare  the  bulk  or  weight 
of  it  with  that  of  the  saliva!  glands ;  than  which  it  is 
three  times  larger,  and  seated  in  a  warmer  place.  It 
is  expelled  by  the  force  of  the  circulating  blood,  with 
an  alternate  pressure  from  the  incumbent  and  surround- 
ing viscera;  as  the  liver,  stoma,ch,  spleen,  mesenteric 


and  splenic  arteries,  with  the  aorta.  The  great  useful- 
ness of  this  gland  may  appear  from  its  being  found  not 
only  in  man,  but  almost  in  all  animals  :  nor  is  its  use 
the  less  from  that  experiment  which  shows  a  great  part 
of  it  may  be  cut  out  from  a  healthy  animal  without  oc- 
casioning death  ;  because,  in  the  experiment,  a  part  of 
the  pancreas  must  be  left  with  the  duodenum.  Its 
effervescence  with  the  bile  arises  from  the  effect  of  a 
ligature,  and  air  mixed  with  the  intestinal  secretion. 

The  pancreatic  juice  seems  principally  of  use  to 
dilute  the  viscid  bile,  to  mitigate  its  acrimony,  and 
mix  it  with  the  food.  Hence  it  is  poured  into  a  place 
remote  from  the  cystic  duct  as  often  as  there  is  no 
cystis.  Like  the  rest  of  the  intestinal  humours,  this 
juice  dilutes  the  mass  of  aliments,  resolves  them,  and 
does  every  other  office  of  the  saliva. 

PANCREATIC  DUCT.     See  Ductus  pancrea- 

TICUS. 

PANCREATIC^  ARTERI^.  The  splenic  ar- 
tery runs  from  the  coeliac  artery,  under  the  stomach 
and  pancreas,  to  the  spleen.  It  adheres  to  the  lower 
posterior  part  of  the  pancreas,  to  which  it  gives  several 
branches,  by  some  called  pancreaticce  arterice. 

PANCREATIC^  VEN^.  These  are  several  small 
branches  from  the  splenica,  which  run  to  the  pancreas 
along  its  lower  side ;  but  there  are  other  small  pancre- 
atic veins  which  do  not  rise  from  the  splenica. 

PANDEMIC  (pandemicns ;  from  Ttav,  all,  and  Ss- 
[lo;,  the  people)  ;  a  term  synonimous  with  epidemic. 
See  Epidemic. 

PANDICULATIO,  pandiculation ;  yawning,  or 
stretching.  It  is  that  restless  stretching  which  accom- 
panies the  cold  fit  of  an  intermitting  fever. 

PANI'CULA,  in  botany,  a  panicle;  a  part  of  a 
plant,  formed  by  peduncles,  divided  or  branched  with- 
out any  determined  order,  as  occurs  in  the  common  oaL 

PA'NICUM  {ov panicuhis,  from  its  many  particles) ; 
a  herb  whose  spike  consists  of  innumerable  thick  seeds, 
disposed  in  many  panicles ;  the  common  panic  grass. 
It  forms  a  genus  in  Linnaeus's  system. 

PA'NICUM  ITALICUM  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  which  affords  the  millet-seed.  See  Millet- 
seed. 

PA'NICUM  MILIACEUM  ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  affords  the  Indian  millet-seed.  See 
Millet-seed,  Indian. 

PANNI'CULUS,  a  term  used  by  some  anatomical 
writers  to  signify  the  same  as  membrana,  which  see. 
Hence  panniculus  adiposes  means  the  same  as  membrana 
adiposa. 

PANNI'CULUS,  or  Panniculus  carnosus,  in 
(Comparative  anatomy,  a  thin  muscular  expansion,  situ- 
ated in  quadrupeds  between  the  skin  and  the  fat ;  by 
means  of  which  they  can  move  their  skin,  in  w  hole  or 
in  part.    It  is  altogether  wanting  in  man. 

PANOPHO'BIA  (Trai'O^ofia ;  from  K&v,  all,  and 
f  ofoj-,  fear  J  ;  that  kind  of  melancholy  which  is  at- 
tended with  groundless  fears.  Our  modern  physicians 
consider  it  as  symptomatic  of  other  affections. 

PANSIES.    See  Viola  tricolor. 

PANTA'RBE,  a  name  given  to  an  imaginary  stone, 
the  effects  of  which  upon  gold  were  similar  to  those  of 
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the  loadstone  upon  iron.  The  ancients,  as  \vell  as 
some  modem  writers,  seem  to  have  an  opinion  that 
there  was  such  a  stone  ;  and  the  amphitane  of  Pliny  is 
described  as  possessing  this  remarkable  quality  :  but 
neither  they  nor  we.  have  ever  found  reason,  from  any 
experiment  well  ascertained,  to  believe  that  there  ever 
was  such  a  stone. 

PANTOPHO'BIA,  the  same  as  Hydrophobia. 

PAPA\'EIl  ALBUM  (papaver,  {rom  pappa,  pap; 
so  called  because  nurses  used  to  mix  this  plant  in 
children's  food  to  relieve  the  colic  and  make  them 
sleep),  the  white  poppy ;  papaver  smnnifenim  Linn. 
Fapaver  calycibus  capsuUsque  glabris,  foliis  amplexicau- 
libus  incisis.  Class,  Folyandria.  Order,  Monogynia. 
This  plant  rises  with  an  upright  smooth  stalk,  dividing 
or  branching  a  yard  or  more  high  ;  garnished  with 
large,  deeply  jagged,  amplexicaule,  smooth  leaves ; 
and  terminated  by  large,  spreading,  dark  purple  and 
other  coloured  flowers,  in  the  varieties,  having  smooth 
cups  and  capsules. .  There  are  a  great  many  varieties, 
some  of  them  extremely  beautiful.  The  white  officinal 
poppy  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  this  sort.  It  grows 
often  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  having  large 
flowers,  both  single  and  double,  succeeded  by  capsules 
or  heads  as  large  a^i  oranges,  each  containing  about 
8000  seeds. 

We  are  told,  that  in  the  province  of  Bahar  in  the 
East  Indies,  the  poppy-seeds  are  sown  in  the  months 
of  October  and '  November,  at  about  eight  inches  di- 
stance, and  well  watered  till  the  plants  are  about  half 
a  foot  high,  when  a  compost  of  dung,  nitrous  earth, 
and  ashes,  is  spnad  over  the  areas ;  and  a  little  before 
the  flov.  ers  appear,  they  are  again  watered  profusely 
till  the  capsules  are  half  grown,  at  which  time  the 
opium  is  collected  ;  for  when  fully  ripe  they  yield 
but  little  juice.  Two  longitudinal  incisions  from  below 
upwards,  without  penetrating  the  cavity,  are  made  at 
sunset  for  three  or  four  successive  evenings ;  in  the 
morning  the  juice  is  scraped  oft'  with  an  iron  scoop, 
and  worked  in  an  iron  pot  in  the  sun's  heat,  till  it  is  of 
a  consistence  to  be  formed  into  thick  cakes  of  about 
four  pounds  weight ;  these  are  covered  over  with  the 
leaves  of  poppy,  tobacco,  or  some  other  vegetable,  to 
prevent  their  sticking  together,  and  in  this  situation 
they  are  dried. 

The  soniniforous  quality  of  tlie  white  poppy  is  well 
known.  Tliis  quality  resides  in  the  milky  juice  of  the 
capsule  containing  the  seeds,  nor  is  it  evaporated  by 
drying  the  juice;  hence  the  dried  capsules  are  preserved 
in  the  shops  for  making  the  syrup.  The  inspissated 
juice  itself  is  a  kind  of  opium.  See  the  article  Opium. 
The  seeds  also  make  a  very  agreeable  emulsion,  but 
have  no  soporific  virtue. 

It  grows  in  England,  generally  in  neglected  gardens, 
or  uncultivated  rich  grounds,  and  flowers  in  July  and 
.\ugust.  Attempts  however  have  lately  been  made  in 
Britain,  and  with  flattering  success,  to  cultivate  them 
for  the  supply  of  opium.  This  species  is  said  to  have 
been  nanii  d  white  poppy  from  the  whiteness  of  its  seeds  ; 
a  variety  of  it,  however,  is  well  known  to  produce 
black  seeds :  the  double-flowered  white  poppy  is  also 
another  variety :   but  for  medicinal  purposes,  any  of 


these  may  be  emplo^-ed  indiscriminately,  as  we  arc 
not  able  to  discover  the  least  difference  in  their  sen- 
sible qualities  or  effects.  The  seeds,  according  to  some 
authors,  possess  a  narcotic  power;  but  there  is  no 
foundation  for  this  opinion  :  they  consist  of  a  simple 
farinaceous  matter,  united  with  a  bland  oil,  and  in 
many  countries  are  eaten  as  food.  As  a  medicine,  they 
have  been  usually  given  in  the  form  of  emulsion,  in 
catarrhs,  stranguries,  &c.  The  heads  or  capsules  of 
the  poppy,  which  are  directed  for  use  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeias, like  the  stalks  and  leaves,  have  an  unpleasant 
smell,  somewhat  like  that  of  opium,  and  an  acrid  bit- 
terish taste.  Both  the  smell  and  taste  reside  in  a  milky 
juice,  which  more  especially  abounds  in  the  cortical 
part  of  the  capsules,  and  in  its  concrete  state  consti- 
tutes the  officinal  opium.  These  capsules  are  power- 
fully narcotic  or  anodyne ;  boiled  in  water,  they  impart 
to  the  menstruum  their  narcotic  juice,  together  with 
the  other  juices  which  they  have  in  common  with  ve- 
getable matters  in  general.  The  liquor,  strongly  pressed 
out,  suftend  to  settle,  clarified  with  whites  of  eggs, 
and  evaporated  to  a  due  consistence,  yields  an  extract 
which  is  about  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  weight  of 
the  heads.  This  possesses  the  virtues  of  opium,  but 
requires  to  be  given  in  double  its  dose  to  answer  the 
same  intention,  which  it  is  said  to  perform  without 
occasioning  a  nausea  and  giddiness,  the  usual  eftects 
of  opium.  This  extract  was  rlrst  recommended  by 
Mr.  Arnot ;  and  a  similar  one  is  now  received  in  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopa?ia.  It  is  found  very  conveni- 
ent to  prepare  the  syrup  from  this  extract,  by  dissolv- 
ing one  drachm  in  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  simple 
syrup.  The  synipus  papaveris  albi,  as  directed  by  the 
colleges,  is  a  useful  anodyne,  and  often  succeeds  in  pro- 
curing sleep  where  opium  fails ;  it  is  more  especially 
adapted  to  children.  White  poppy  heads  are  also 
used  externally  in  fomentations,  either  alone,  or  more 
frequently  added  to  other  herbs. 

PAPA\'ER  ERRATICUM,  the  red  or  corn  poppy; 
Papal er  rliieas  Linn.  Papaver  capsiilis  glabris  ghbosts, 
caiile  piluso  multijioro,  foliis  pennatifidis  incisis.  Class, 
Polyaiidria.  Order  3Jui!ogynia':'''  The  wild  globular- 
headed  poppy,  rises  with  an  upright,  hairy,  multi- 
florous stalk,  branching  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  gar- 
nished with  long,  pinnatifid,  deeply  cut,  hairy  leaves; 
the  stalk  terminated  by  many  red  and  other  coloured 
flowers  in  the  varieties,  succeeded  by  globular  smooth 
capsules. 

This  plant  is  common  in  corn-fields,  and  flowers  in 
June  and  July.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
papaver  dubium,  to  which  it  beare  a  general  resemblance, 
by  its  urn-sliaped  capsules,  and  by  the  hairs  upon  the 
peduncles  standing  in  a  horizontal  direction.  Tho 
capsules  of  this  species,  like  those  of  the  somnifenimy 
contain  a  milky  juice  of  a  narcotic  quality,  but  the 
quantity  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  has  not  been  ap- 
plied to  any  medical  purpose  ;  but  an  extract  prepared 
from  them  has  been  successfully  employed  as  a  se- 
dative. I'he  flowers  have  somewhat  of  the  smell  of 
opium,  and  a  mucilaginous  taste,  accompanied  with  a 
slight  degree  of  bitterness.  A  syrup  of  these  flowers 
is  directed  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  which  has 
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teen  thought  useful  as  an  anodyne  and  pectoral,  and  is 
therefore  prescribed  in  coughs  and  catarrhal  affections  ; 
but  it  seems  valued  rather  for  the  beauty  of  its  colour 
than  for  its  virtues  as  a  medicine. 

PAPA'VER  NIGRUM.  The  seeds  and  heads  the 
papaver  somniferum,  are  called,  in  some  Pharmacopoeias, 
se^nina  and  capitula  papaveris  nigri.  For  the  reason  of 
this  see  Papaver  album. 

PAPA'VER  RH^AS  ;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
red  corn  poppy.    See  Papaver  erraticum. 

PAPA'VER  SOMNI'FERUM;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  white  poppy.    See  Papaver  album. 

PAPAW;  the  Carica  papapa  Linn,  a  native  of  both 
Indies,  and  of  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  produces  a 
roundish  fruit,  which,  when  nearly  ripe,  the  inhabitants 
of  India  boil  and  eat  with  their  meat,  as  we  do  turnips. 
It  has  somewhat  the  flavour  of  a  pompion.  Previous  to 
boiling,  they  soak  the  papaw  fruit  for  some  time  in  salt 
and  water,  to  extract  the  corrosive  juice,  unless  the 
meat  they  are  to  be  boiled  with  happens  to  be  very  salt 
and  old,  and  then  this  juice  being  in  them,  makes  it 
more  tender.  But  they  mostly  pickle  the  long  fruit, 
and  thus  they  make  no  bad  succedancum  for  mango. 
The  buds  of  the  female  flowers  are  gathered,  and  made 
into  a  sweet-meat;  and  the  inhabitants  are  such  good 
husbands  of  the  produce  of  this  tree,  that  they  boil  the 
shells  of  the  ripe  fruit  into  a  repast,  and  the  insides  are 
eaten  with  sugar  in  the  manner  of  melons. 

PAPILIONA'CEA  (from  papilio,  a  butterfly),  papi- 
lionaceous, in  botany,  flowei's  are  thus  called  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  wings  of  a  butterfly  when  expanded. 
They  arc  irregular  and  usually  four-petalled.  The  lower 
petal  is  shaped  like  a  boat,  and  is  called  carina,  or  keel ; 
the  upper  petal,  which  spreads  and  rises  upwards,  is 
called  vcxillum,  standard,  or  banner :  the  two  side  ones 
stand  singly,  being  separated  by  the  keel,  and  are  called 
idee,  the  wings.  The  keel  is  sometimes  split,  and  then 
this  corolla  is  properly  five-petalled.  These  flowers 
form  a  natural  class,  named  Papilionacea,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  the  55th  order  of  Linnaus's  Fragments,  and  in 
the  32d  of  his  natural  orders.  They  are  chiefly  com- 
prehended within  the  order  Decandria,  q{  the  class 
Diadelpkia,  in  the  artificial  system.  This  too  is  one  of 
Tournefort's  classes,  and  is  the  same  with  the  legvminosa 
of  Ray,  and  other  authors.  Of  this  tribe  are  peas, 
beans,  kidney-beans,  vetches,  and  other  leguminous 
plants ;  which  hence  are  called  pea-blossomed  flowers. 

PAPI'LLA;  the  nipple' of  the  breast.    See  Nipple. 

PAPI'LLiE  ;  a  term  applied  by  anatomists  to  the  fine 
terminations  of  nerves,  &c.  as  the  nervous  papillee  of  the 
tongue,  skin,  &c.  It  is  by  these  we  enjoy  the  sense  of 
touch.    See  Touch. 

PAPI'LLA  MEDULLA'RES  ;  small  eminences  on 
the  medulla  oblongata,  called  by  Winslow  Tubercula 
Mamillaria.  • 

PAPILLA'RIS  HERBA.    See  Lampsaxa. 

PAPILLARY  PROCESSES.  The  extremities  of 
the  olfactory  nerves  inserted  into  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose,  are  thus  named  by  some  anatomists. 

PA'PPUS ;  in  botany,  that  soft,  light  down,  which 
grows  out  of  the  seeds  of  some  plants,  such  as  thistles, 
<landelion,  hawk-weed,  &c.  and  which  buoys  them  up 
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so  in  the  air,  that  they  can  be  blown  any-whcre  about 
with  the  wind.  Hence,  with  some  botanists,  this  dis- 
tinguishes the  kind  of  plants  called  Popposa-. 

PA'PPUS,  the  hair  on  the  middle  of  the  chin.  See 
Capillus. 

PA'PULtE  (dim.  oi  pappa,  a  dug  or  nipple);  very 
small  and  accuminated  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  with 
an  inflamed  base,  not  containing  a  fluid,  nor  tending  to 
suppuration.  Authors  have  observed,  that  the  duration 
of  papulas  is  uncertain,  but  that  they  terminate  for  the 
most  part  in  scurf.  This  term,  in  fact,  is  applied  to  a 
variety  of  different  eruptions  by  medical  authors ;  but 
Dr.  Willan,  in  his  work  on  cutaneous  diseases,  uses  it  in 
a  more  limited  sense.  He  makes  it  the  first  order  of 
those  complaints,  and  says,  that  Papnlce  may  be  consi- 
dered as  enlargements  of  the  papilla;  of  the  skin,  occa- 
sioned by  a  strong  determination  of  the  blood  to  them, 
sometimes  attended  with  a  degree  of  inflammation  :  the 
small  papilla;,  thus  enlarged,  elevate  the  cuticle  imme- 
diately above  them,  and  appear  red.  A  slight  effusion 
of  lymph  often  takes  place  in  these  circumstances,  and 
gives  a  pustular  form  to  several  papula; ;  but  the  fluid 
is  reserved  without  breaking, the  cuticle.  Of  this  order 
he  enumerates  three  genera ;  the  first  of  which  is  Stro- 
p//tdus,  to  which  belong  five  species ;  strophtdns  hiter- 
tincius,  albidus,  confertus,  voJaticus,  and  candidus :  the 
second,  Lichen,  M  ith  five  species.  Lichen  simplex,  agrivs, 
pilaris,  lividus,  and  tropicus  :  the  third  is  Pntrigo,  with 
three  species.  Prurigo  ?nitis,formicans,  and  sensilis.  See 
Strophulus,  Lichen,  and  Prurigo. 

PAPY'RUS,  the  famous  reed,  described  by  Pliny  and 
other  naturalists,  from  which  was  made  the  far-famod 
paper  of  Egypt.  An  opinion  generally  received  in  Eu- 
rope is,  that  this  plant  no-where  exists  at  present.  JMr. 
Bruce,  however,  asserts,  that  he  not  only  saw  the  papyrus 
growing  both  in  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  but  actually 
made  paper  of  it  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made  by 
the  ancients.  He  tells  us  likewise,  that  the  bottom, 
root,  or  woody  part,  of  this  plant  was  applied  to  several 
uses  ;  and  that  it  was  chewed  in  the  manner  of  liquorice, 
having  a  considerable  quantity  of  sweet  juice  in  it.  This 
indeed,  we  learn  from  Dioscorides,  is  still  practised  in 
Aby  ssinia,  where  they  likewise  chew  the  root  of  the  In- 
dian corn,  and  of  every  kind  of  cyperus.  Herodotus 
tells  us,  that  about  a  cubit  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stalk 
was  cut  oft,  and  roasted  over  the  fire,  and  eaten. 

PA'R  VA'GUM,  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves.  They 
arise  from  the  corpora  olivaria  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  proceed  into  the  neck,  thorax,  and  abdomen.  In 
the  neck  the  par  vagum  gives  off  two  branches,  the  lin- 
gual and  superior  laryngeal ;  and,  in  the  thorax,  four 
branches,  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  the  cardiac,  the  pul- 
monary, and  the  oesophageal  plexuses.  At  length  thu 
trunks  of  the  nervi  vagi,  adjacent  to  the  mediastinum, 
run  into  the  stomach,  and  there  form  the  stomachic 
plexus,  which  branches  to  the  abdominal  plexuses. 
From  the  distribution  of  the  par  vagum,  we  may  learn, 
Dr.  Monro  says,  how  tickling  the  fauces  with  a  feather, 
or  any  such  substance,  excites  a  nausea  and  inclination 
to  vomit; — why  coughing  occasions  vomiting,  or  vo- 
miting raises  a  cough.  Hence  we  see  how  the  nervous 
asthma,  the  tussis  convulsiva,  and  hooping-cough,  are 
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attended  with  a  straitening  of  the  glottis ; — why  food 
difficult  to  digest  occasions  the  asthma  in  weakly 
people ;  and  why  emetics  have  frequently  cured  the 
asthma  very  speedily : — why  an  attempt  to  vomit  is 
sometimes  in  danger  of  suffocating  asthmatic  people ; — 
why  the  superior  orifice  of  the  stomach  is  so  sensible  as 
to  have  been  deemed  the  seat  of  the  soul  by  some  anato- 
mists ; — why  people  subject  to  distensions  of  the  sto- 
mach, have  so  often  the  sensation  of  balls  in  their  breast 
and  throat ; — why  the  globus  hystericus  is  so  often  at- 
tended with  a  violent  strangulation  at  the  glottis. 

PA'RA  (Tta-pa,,  a  Greek  preposition).  This,  when  pre- 
fixed to  the  name  of  a  disorder,  denotes  its  slightness,  as 
para-plexia,  a  slight  apoplexy. 

PARACELSUS  (Aurelius  Philip  Theophrastus  Bom- 
bastus  de  Hohenheim);  a  famous  physician,  born  at 
Einsidlen,  a  town  in  the  canton  of  Schwitz  in  Swisser- 
land.  He  was  educated  with  great  care  by  his  father, 
who  was  the  natural  son  of  a  prince,  and  in  a  little  time 
made  a  great  progress  in  the  study  of  physic.  He  after- 
wards travelled  into  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  most  celebrated 
physicians.  At  his  return  to  Swisserland,  he  stopped 
at  Basil,  where  he  read  lectures  on  physic  in  the  Ger- 
man tongue.  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  made  use  of 
chemical  remedies  with  success,  by  which  he  acquired 
a  very  great  reputation.  Paracelsus  gloried  in  destroy- 
ing the  method  established  by  Galen,  which  he  believed 
to  be  very  uncertain ;  and  by  this  means  drew  upon 
himself  the  hatred  of  the  other  physicians.  It  is  said, 
that  he  boasted  of  being  able,  by  his  remedies,  to  pre- 
serve the  life  of  man  for  several  ages :  but  he  himself 
experienced  the  vanity  of  his  promises,  by  his  dying  at 
Saltzburg,  in  504,  at  37  years  of  age  according  to  some, 
and  at  48  according  to  others.  The  bcit  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  Geneva  in  l6'38,  in  3  vols,  folio. 

PARACENTE'SIS  (of  tlie  Gr.  7(a.f,x>isyrrj(rir,  from 
Tsa.pa.yisvreu},  to  pierce  through )  ;  the  operation  of  tap- 
ping, to  evacuate  the  water  in  ascites,  dropsy  of  the 
ovarium,  uterus,  &c.  A  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen is  discovered  by  the  swelling  which  it  pro- 
duces ;  by  a  sense  of  tightness  in  the  part  affected ;  by 
laborious  and  difficult  breathing,  especially  when  in  the 
horizontal  posture  ;  but  particularly  by  a  sense  of  fluc- 
tuation being  communicated  to  the  fingers  placed  on 
one  side  of  the  abdomen,  while  the  swelling  is  forcibly 
struck  on  the  opposite  side.  There  is  besides  much 
thirst,  a  dry  skin,  scantiness  of  urine,  &c.  Whatever 
may  be  the  influence  of  diuretics  and  other  evacuations 
in  the  cure  of  general  dropsical  affections,  they  are  rare- 
ly serviceable  in  local  diseases  of  this  kind,  and  even  the 
operation  of  tapping  seldom  cures  the  disease ;  but  it 
commonly  gives  the  patient  ease  for  the  present,  and  is 
attended  with  very  little  pain. 

Upon  the  supposition  that  nothing  forbids  the  ex- 
traction of  the  water,  the  manner  of  operating  is  this : 
— Having  placed  the  patient  in  an  horizontal  situation, 
jis  best  suited  to  prevent  fainting,  and  to  allow  the  water 
to  run  freely  off,  the  part  to  be  perforated  ought  to  be 
marked  with  ink  ;  and  the  most  approved  part  for  the 
operation  seems  to  be  at  a  point  lying  at  nearly  an 
equal  distance  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  centre  of 


the  spine  of  the  os  ilium,  this  being  most  out  of  the  way 
of  any  of  the  viscera,  and  sufficiently  depending  to  allow 
the  water  to  escape ;  and  as  the  spleen  is  less  frequently 
enlarged  than  the  liver,  the  left  side  is  generally  pre- 
ferred. Various  means  have  been  used  for  applying 
an  equal  pressure  in  this  operation.  Some  apply  pres- 
sure by  the^  hands  of  assistants ;  others  use  a  broad 
piece  of  flannel,  or  other  kinds  of  cloth,  slit  a  certain 
way  from  each  end ;  then  the  ends  are  drawn  by  assist- 
ants till  sufficient  pressure  is  made.  Broad  belts  are 
used  by  some  practitioners ;  but  one  of  the  best  con- 
trivances for  this  purpose  is  the  bandage  invented  by 
the  late  Dr.  Monro.  For  several  years,  a  puncture  was 
first  made  with  a  lancet,  then  a  trocar  of  the  common 
round  form  with  a  triangular  point  was  constantly  used; 
but  the  entrance  of  this  instrument  being  always  at- 
tended with  difficulty  and  pain,  a  flat  trocar  is  now  em- 
ployed ;  and  that  invented  by  Mr.  Andree  seems  the 
best  which  has  yet  appeared.  The  bandage  being  now 
applied  and  drawn  a  little  tight,  the  part  to  be  punc- 
tured is  to  project  a  little  over  the  edge  of  the  bed. 
The  operator  fixes  the  head  of  the  trocar  in  the  palm, 
while  the  fore-finger  directs  the  point  of  the  instrument. 
He  is  then  to  push  it  forwards  till  he  is  satisfied,  by  the 
want  of  resistance,  that  the  end  of  the  canula  has 
reached  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  perforator  is 
now  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  water  allowed  to  flow  as 
long  as  any  of  it  can  be  taken  off,  the  bandage  being 
from  time  to  time  pulled  to  favour  the  discharge.  But 
if  the  patient  become  faint,  a  stop  for  a  few  minutes 
should  be  put  to  the  discharge  every  now  and  then,  -by 
placing  the  point  of  the  finger  upon  the  mouth  of  the 
canula.  If  any  of  the  viscera  happen  to  stop  the  flow 
of  the  water  before  the  swelling  is  much  diminished,  a 
blunt  probe  is  to  be  introduced,  but  bent  at  the  end, 
lest  it  slip  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  When  the 
serum  is  thick  and  gelatinous,  it  may  sometimes  be  ne- 
cessary to  introduce  a  larger  trocar  than  the  one  first 
employed.  When  the  water  does  not  flow,  because  it  is 
collected  into  cysts,  the  canula  is  to  be  withdrawn,  and 
the  wound  covered  with  a  pledget  of  simple  ointment. 
The  operation  may  then  be  renewed  immediately,  or  on 
the  following  day,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  abdo- 
men, or  in  the  most  depending  part  of  the  tumor,  in 
whatever  part  of  the  abdomen  it  may  be  placed. 

During  the  operation  it  is  necessary  to  keep  up  a 
pressure  on  the  abdomen,  otherwise  the  patient  will  be 
apt  to  fall  into  faintings,  from  the  weight  on  the  great 
vessels  of  the  abdomen  being  taken  off,  and  the  sinking 
of  the  diaphragm  succeeding ;  in  consequence  of  which 
more  blood  flows  into  the  inferior  vessels  than  usual,  the 
superior  ones  are  left  too  empty,  and  thus  the  regular 
progress  of  tlie  circulation  is  interrupted.  To  obviate 
this,  the  pressure  must  not  only  be  made  during  the 
operation,  but  be  afterwards  continued.  As  to  the 
dressing,  it  has  been  advised  generally,  that  the  wound 
may  be  covered  with  a  pledget  of  simple  ointment ;  but 
between  the  skin  and  the  roller  some  recommend  a 
piece  of  flannel  dipped  in  brandy  or  spirit  of  wine  to  be 
applied.  The  bandaging  in  this  manner  may  even  have 
some  effect  in  preventing  a  return  of  the  disease.  When 
the  water  again  collects,  the  operation  should  be  rc- 
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peated  whenever  the  swelling  has .  acquired  a  consider- 
able size ;  and  though  this  operation  seldom  effects  an 
absolute  cure,  yet  it  sometimes  preserves  life  a  great 
many  years,  and  even  a  comfortable  one,  especially  if 
the  water  has  been  long  collected. 

After  the  operation,  some  practitioners  advise  the  ab- 
domen to  be  frequently  rubbed  with  astringent  spiritu- 
ous applications.  This  cannot  however  be  done  for  the 
first  two  days  after  the  operation,  as  it  would  be  impro- 
per sooner  to  remove  the  bandages ;  but  after  that  time, 
they  may  be  removed  daily,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour ;  and  camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  or  other  appli- 
cations which  may  have  a  similar  effect,  may  be  applied 
with  strong  friction  over  the  abdomen,  the  body  being 
kept,  during  this  period,  in  the  horizontal  situation,  and 
the  bandage  applied  immediately  after. 

This  operation  is  also  sometimes  resorted  to  for  the 
discharge  of  air  in  cases  of  tympanites.  See  Tym- 
panites. 

PARACU'SIS  (TfapoLma-i;  %  from  icrapa,  wrong,  and 
axHui,  to  hear ) ;  depraved  liearing,  or  a  singing  in  the  oars. 
This  constitutes  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales, 
and  order  dyscesthesioe  of  Culien  :  the  species  are,  1.  Pa- 
racusis imperfecta,  when  existing  sounds  are  not  heard 
as  usual.  2.  Paracusis  imaginaria,  when  imaginary 
sounds  are  heard.    See  Deafness,  and  Tinnitus 

AURIUM. 

PARACYNA'NCHE  {^a.paM)\i.a.yyyi,  from  ir«/ja, 
Kuwv,  a  dog,  and  ayyoi,  to  strangle ),  a  species  of  quinsy; 
that  being  a  distemper  to  which  dogs  are  subject. 

PARADI'SI  GRANA.    See  Grana  Paradisi. 

PARALLE'LA,  a  name  given  to  a  sort  of  scurf,  in 
parallel  lines,  on  the  palms  of  the  hands :  it  happens 
sometimes  in  the  venereal  disease. 

PARALLELOPIPE'DIA,  a  genus  of  spars,  exter- 
nally of  a  determinate  and  regular  figure,  always  found 
loose,  detached,  and  separate  from  all  other  bodies,  and 
in  form  of  an  oblique  parallelepiped,  with  six  parallelo- 
gram sides  and  eight  solid  angles ;  easily  sessile  either 
in  an  horizontal  or  perpendicular  direction ;  being  com- 
posed of  numbers  of  thin  plates,  and  those  very  ele- 
gantly and  regularly  arranged  bodies,  each  of  the  same 
form  with  the  whole  mass,  except  that  they  are  thinner 
in  proportion  to  their  horizontal  planes,  and  naturally 
fall  into  these  and  no  other  figures,  on  being  broken 
with  a  slight  blow. 

PARA'LYSIS,  {ita,^ot.Xvfris  ;  from  sr«f  aX'Jw,  to  loose); 
the  palsy.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  neuroses, 
and  order  comata,  of  Culien,  known  by  a  loss  of  the 
power  of  voluntary  motion,  affecting  certain  parts.  The 
species  are,  1 .  Paralysis  partialis,  partial  palsy,  or  that 
of  some  particular  muscles.  2.  Paralysis  hemiplegica, 
palsy  of  one  side.  3.  Paralysis  paraplegica,  palsy  of 
one  half  of  the  body.  4.  Paralysis  venenata,  from  the  se- 
dative effects  of  poisons.  Paralysis  is  also  symptomatic 
of  several  diseases,  as  worms,  scrophula,  syphilis,  &c. 

The  palsy  under  each  of  the  different  forms  here  men- 
tioned as  a  particular  species,  shews  itself  by  a  sudden 
loss  of  tone  and  vital  power  in  a  certain  part  of  the 
body.  In  the  slighter  degrees  of  the  disease,  it  only 
affects  a  particular  muscle,  as  the  sphincter  of  the  anus 
«r  bladder,  thus  occasioning  an  involuntary  discharge 


of  excrements  or  of  urine  ;  of  the  muscles  of  the  tongu'e,- 
which  occasions  stammering,  or  loss  of  speech  ;  of  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx,  by  which  the  patient  becomes 
unable  to  swallow  solids,  and  sometimes  even  liquids 
also. — In  the  higher  degrees  of  the  disease,  the  paralytic 
affection  is  diffused  over  a  whole  limb,  as  the  foot,  leg, 
hand,  or  arm ;  and  sometimes  it  affects  a  whole  side  of 
the  body,  in  which  case  it  Is  called  hemiplegia;  and 
sometimes,  which  is  the  most  violent  case,  it  affects  all 
parts  below  the  waste,  or  even  below  the  head,  though 
this  last  is  exceedingly  rare.  In  these  violent  cases  the 
speech  is  either  very  much  impeded,  or  totally  lost. 
Convulsions  often  take  place  in  the  sound  side,  with  the 
cynic  spasm  or  involuntary  laughter,  and  other  distor- 
tions of  the  face.  Sometimes  the  whole  paralytic  part 
of  the  body  becomes  livid,  or  even  mortifies  before  the 
patient's  death ;  and  sometimes  the  paralytic  parts  gra- 
dually decay  and  shrivel  up,  so  as  to  become  much  less 
than  before.  Whether  the  disease  be  more  or  less  ex- 
tended, many  different  varieties  may  be  observed  in  its 
form.  Sometimes  there  occurs  a  total  loss  of  sense 
while  motion  is  entire ;  in  others  a  total  loss  of  motion, 
with  very  slight  or  even  no  affection  of  sense ;  and  in 
some  cases,  while  a  total  loss  of  motion  takes  place  in 
one  side,  a  total  loss  of  sense  has  been  observed  on  the 
other.  This  depends  entirely  on  the  particular  nerves, 
or  branches  of  nerves,  in  which  the  affection  is  situated: 
loss  of  sense  depending  on  an  affection  of  the  subcutane- 
ous nerves ;  and  loss  of  motion  on  an  affection  of  those 
leading  to  the  muscles. 

Palsies  most  commonly  supervene  upon  the  different 
species  of  coma,  especially  the  apoplexy.  They  are 
also  occasioned  by  any  debilitating  power  applied  to  the 
body,  especially  by  excesses  in  venery.  Sometimes 
they  are  a  kind  of  crisis  or  consequence  of  other  diseases, 
as  the  Devonshire  colic,  and  the  apoplexy.  The  hemi- 
plegia especially,  often  follows  the  last-mentioned  dis- 
ease. Aged  people,  and  those  who  are  by  any  other 
means  debilitated,  are  subject  to  palsy ;  which  will 
sometimes  also  affect  even  infants,  from  the  repulsion  of 
exanthemata  of  various  kinds.  Palsies  are  also  the  in- 
fallible consequence  of  injuries  of  the  large  nerves. 

Except  in  the  slighter  cases  of  palsy,  we  have  little 
room  to  hope  for  a  cure  ;  however,  death  does  not  im- 
mediately follow  even  the  most  severe  paralytic  affec- 
tions. In  an  hemiplegia  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the 
patients  live  several  years ;  and  even  in  the  paraplegia, 
if  death  do  not  ensue  within  two  or  three  weeks,  it  may 
not  take  place  for  a  considerable  time.  It  is  a  promis- 
ing sign  when  the  patient  feels  a  slight  degree  of  pain- 
ful itchiness  in  the  affected  parts ;  and  if  a  fever  should 
arise,  it  bids  fair  to  cure  the  palsy.  When  the  sense  of 
feeling  remains,  there  is  much  more  room  to  hope  for  a 
cure  than  where  it  is  gone,  as  well  as  the  power  of  mo- 
tion. But  when  we  observe  the  flesh  to  waste,  and  the 
skin  to  appear  withered  and  dry,  we  may  look  upon  the 
disease  to  be  incurable.  Convulsions  supervening  on  a 
palsy  are  a  fatal  sign. 

Many  remedies  have  been  recommended  in  palsies : 
but  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  except  in  the  slighter 
cases,  medicines  seldom  prove  effectual ;  and  before  any 
scheme  of  cure  can  be  laid  down,  every  circumstance 
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relative  to  the  patient's  habit  of  body  and  previous  state 
of  health  should  be  carefully  weighed.  If  an  hemiple- 
gia or  paraplegia  should  come  on  after  an  apoplexy, 
attended  with  those  circumstances  which  physicians 
have  supposed  to  denote  a  viscid  state  of  the  blood,  a 
course  of  the  attenuant  gums,  with  fixed  alkaline  salts, 
and  chalybeate  waters,  may  do  service ;  to  which  it  will 
be  proper  to  add  frictions  with  the  volatile  liniments  all 
down  the  spine :  but  in  habits  where  the  blood  is  in- 
clined to  the  watery  state,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
emetics  from  time  to  time  ;  to  apply  blisters,  and  to 
open  issues  in  the  back  and  other  parts. 

The  natural  hot  baths  are  often  useful  in  paralytic 
cases ;  and  where  the  patients  cannot  avail  themselves 
of  these,  an  artificial  bath  may  be  tried  by  dissolving 
vitriolated  iron  in  water,  and  impregnating  the  water 
with  fixed  air.  Frictions  of  the  parts,  and  scourging 
them  with  nettles,  have  also  been  recommended,  and 
may  do  service,  as  well  as  volatile  and  stimulating  me- 
dicines taken  inwardly.  And  it  is  probably  by  operat- 
ing in  this  manner,  that  the  use  of  camphor,  or  a  mer- 
curial course  continued  for  some  length  of  time  to  such 
a  degree  as  gently  to  affect  the  mouth,  have  been  found 
productive  of  a  cure  in  obstinate  cases  of  this  affection. 

Dr.  Saunders  says,  the  cure  is  best  attempted  by  the 
following  means  : — 1 .  By  bleeding  in  plethoric  and  in- 
flammatory habits,  in  cases  where  the  attack  has  been 
sudden,  and  where  the  head  is  much  affected :  in  other 
cases  it  is  to  be  avoided.  2.  By  active  purgatives  and 
stimulating  clysters,  except  in  very  old  habits.  3.  By 
the  use  of  volatile  and  diffusive  stimulants,  taken  inter- 
nally, or  applied  externally.  4.  In  some  cases  where 
the  head  has  not  been  much  affected,  vomits  have  been 
useful.  5.  External  warmth,  but  more  particularly 
bathing  in  the  hot  baths  at  Bath.  6.  Various  external 
applications ;  such  as  blisters,  warm  plasters,  volatile 
and  acrid  liniments,  friction,  and  electricity ;  to  which 
we  may  now  add  Galvanic  electricity.  See  Gal- 
vanism.   The  doctor  directs— 

E;  Ammonise  pr^p.  gr.  vj. 
Tinct.  Cardam.  comp.  3j- 
Aq.  Pulegii  Jiss. 
Syr.  cort.  aurant.  Sj-  Misce. 
Fiat  Haustus,  sexta  quavis  hora  capiendus, 

Linim.  sapon.  ^iss. 
Tinct.  cantharid.  Jss.  M. 
Sit  Linimentum  quo  partes  adfectse  perfricandas  sunt. 

5i  Colocynthid.  3j. 
A({.  fervent,  fx. 

Coque  per  min.  x.  et  liquori  colato,  adde, 
Syr.  Spin.  Cerv.  f  j.  ut  fiat  Enema. 

5i  Sinap.  sem.  contus. 

Raphan.  rust,  incis.  sing.  3vj. 
Aq.  fervent,  lib.  j. 
Macera  in  vase  operto  et  liquorem  cola,  cui  addantur, 
Sp.  Pimento  Jij.  Sum,  unc.  ij.  bis  terve  indies. 

An  infusion  of  the  arnica  montana  or  German 
leopard's  bane  (see  Arnica),  has  been  highly  extolled  in 


the  cure  of  this  disease  by  some  foreign  writers :  but  the 
trials  made  with  it  in  Britain,  particularly  at  Edin- 
burgh, have  been  by  no  means  equally  successful  with 
those  related  by  Dr.  Collins, 

The  palsy  from  poisons  arises  most  frequently  from 
lead,  gradually  and  in  imperceptible  quantities  taken 
into  the  body;  and  this  being  a  consequence  of  the 
CoUca  Pktonum,  or  Devonshire  colic,  it  is  more  parti- 
cularly treated  under  that  article. 

PARA'LYSIS  HERBA  {Ka.^c<.Xvcris  ;  from  ttoc^aXm, 
to  weaken)  ;  so  called  from  its  use  in  paralytic  disorders. 
The  cowslip  and  primrose  have  been  sometimes  so 
termed.  See  Primula  veris,  and  Primula  vul- 
garis, 

PARAPHO'NIA  (Tfa^a(pu}via.;  from  ■sra^a,  wrong,  and 
^wvij,  sound)  ;  an  alteration  of  the  voice.  It  is  a  genus 
of  disease  in  the  class  locales,  and  order  dyscinesia  of 
Cullen,  comprehending  six  species  :  1 .  Paraphonia  pu- 
berum.  2.  Paraphonia  rauca,  3.  Paraphonia  resonans. 
4.  Paraphonia  pcilatina.  5,  Paraphonia  clangeiis.  6.  Pa' 
raphonia  coniafosa.  The  voice  may  be  changed  from 
various  causes.  In  males  it  becomes  much  more  hard 
about  the  time  of  puberty ;  but  this  can  by  no  means 
be  reckoned  a  disease.  In  others  it  proceeds  from  a 
catarrh,  or  what  we  call  a  cold.  It  arises  also  from  af- 
fection of  the  nose  and  palate,  as  by  polypi,  ulcers,  &c. 
in  which  case  the  cure  belongs  properly  to  surgery.  In 
some  it  arises  from  a  laxity  of  the  -celum  pendulum  palati 
and  glottis,  which  causes  a  kind  of  snoring  noise  during 
inspiration.  The  cure  of  this  last  case  is  to  be  at- 
tempted internally,  by  tonics  and  such  other  medicines 
as  are  of  service  in  diseases  attended  with  laxity,  and 
by  the  topical  use  of  camphorated  spirits,  a  slight  ap- 
plication of  which  has  sometimes  a  very  wonderful 
effect. 

PARAPHRENI'TIS(7r'afaipj5£ym;;  from  wa^a,  dim. 
and  <p^BV,  the  mind),  called  also  diaphragmitis ;  an  in- 
flammation of  the  diaphragm.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  pyrexice  and  order  phlegmasia  of  Cullen, 
It  arises  from  the  same  causes  as  the  inflammation  of 
the  pleura.  See  Pleuritis.  The  pain  is  very  violent, 
and  deep  seated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  breast,  or  under 
the  short  ribs ;  or  striking  between  them  and  the  back : 
the  belly  is  drawn  up,  and  kept  as  much  at  rest  as  pos- 
sible ;  the  respiration  is  excessively  quick,  small,  and 
difficult,  and  performed  principally  by  the  muscles  of 
the  breast ;  the  patient  is  frequently  affected  with  sick- 
ness and  hiccough ;  the  pulse  is  for  the  most  part  veiy 
frequent,  small,  hard,  and  often  irregular ;  there  is  great 
anxiety;  the  other  symptoms  of  irritation  come  on,  and 
death  frequently  ensues.  If  this  do  not  happen,  the 
progress,  termination,  and  manner  of  treatment,  are 
nearly  the  same  as  in  the  pleurisy. 

PARAPHYMO'SIS  (ira^atpii^otrir,  from  wa^a,  about, 
and  (pi[/.OM,  to  bend )  ;  a.  disorder  wherein  the  prepuce, 
being  retracted  toward  the  root  of  the  penis,  cannot  be 
returned  again  over  the  glans,  but  makes  a  tight  liga- 
ture behind  the  corona.  This  disease  is  easily  known ; 
the  glans  being  uncovered,  the  skin  tumefied  above  it 
forming  a  circular  band  or  stricture,  wliich,  from  the 
skin  being  unequally  extended,  becomes  indented,  and 
makes  several  rings  round  the  part.    A  paraphymosis 
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may  proceed  from  two  causes :  first,  from  the  impru- 
dence of  young  people,  and  sometimes  also  of  grown 
persons,  who  having  naturally  the  end  of  the  prepuce 
very  straight,  cannot  denude  the  glans  without  pain,  and 
when  they  have  done  it,  neglect  to  return  it  so  soon  as 
they  ought ;  and  thus  the  contracted  part  of  the  prepuce 
forms  a  constriction  behind  the  glans.  In  consequence 
of  an  impediment  thus  occasioned  to  the  circulation, 
both  the  glans  and  penis  swell,  and  the  prepuce  being 
consequently  very  much  distended,  is  ati'ected  in  the 
same  manner;  an  inflammation  seizes  upon  both,  and 
swellings  quickly  appear  upon  the  stricture  formed  by 
the  prepuce,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  liable  to  a  gan- 
grene, if  not  speedily  relieved.  The  second  and  most 
frequent  cause  of  a  paraphymosis,  is  a  venereal  infec- 
tion. In  adults,  whose  glans  is  uncovered,  there  fre- 
quently arise  venereal  chancres  in  the  prepuce  after  im- 
pure coition,  which,  before  they  digest,  are  generally  at- 
tended with  inflammation,  more  or  less  considerable. 
This  inflammation  is  alone  sufl^cient  to  render  the  pre- 
puce too  strait  for  the  size  of  the  penis,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  swelling  may  ensue  like  that  before  men- 
tioned ;  and  this  is  what  is  termed  a  paraphymosis. 

Whilst  the  disease  is  in  the  incipient  state,  the  pa- 
tient may  generally  be  relieved,  by  the  surgeon  pushing 
the  glans  gently  back  with  his  thumbs,  while  with  his  fin- 
gers he  brings  the  prepuce  gradually  forward.  But  a 
more  effectual  method  than  this,  is  to  enclose  the  glans 
with  one  of  the  hands,  and  press  gently  on  all  sides,  by 
which  the  fluids  forming  the  enlargement  will  be  pushed 
into  the  body  of  the  penis  behind  the  stricture.  If  this 
method  be  persevered  in  for  a  considerable  time,  it  will 
generally  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose ;  but  should 
it  prove  ineffectual,  we  may  try  the  effects  of  cold  ap- 
plications ;  and  the  best  seem  to  be  those  of  the  astrin- 
gent kind.  When  the  penis  is  evidently  much  swelled 
and  inflamed,  the  patient  should  be  kept  cool,  gentle 
laxatives  and  low  diet  should  be  prescribed,  and  a  num- 
ber of  leeches  applied  to  the  penis.  Should  the  disease 
still  continue  to  increase,  and  an  cedematous  swelling 
appear  about  the  under  part  of  the  prepuce,  an  opera- 
tion is  necessary  to  prevent  a  mortification  from  taking 
place  in  the  glans.  An  incision  is  to  be  made  on  each 
side  of  the  penis,  immediately  behind  the  glans,  so  large 
as  completely  to  divide  the  stricture.  The  wound  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  bleed  freely;  after  which  a  pledget 
spread  with  simple  ointment  is  to  be  applied,  and  an 
emollient  poultice  laid  over  the  vvhole. 

PARAPLE'GIA  (TrafacTTAijyja ;  from  Tfa^aTTAijfro-w,  to 
strike  inkarmonmisl)i )  ;  a  palsy  of  one  hall  oi  the  body 
taken  transversely.  It  is  one  of  the  three  species  of  pa- 
ralysis.   See  Paralysis. 

PARASITIC;  an  epithet  applied  to  animals,  (S;c. 
that  receive  their  nourishment  in  the  bodies  of  others, 
as  worms,  polypes,  hydatids,  &c. 

PARASITICAL,  in  botany,  a  term  applied  to  such 
plants  as  are  produced  out  of  the  trunk  or  branches  of 
other  plants,  from  whence  they  receive  their  nourish- 
ment, and  will  not  grow  upon  the  ground,  as  the 
misletoe,  &c. 

PAR ASTA'T^  {itapocfffata,  from  •ffapia-Uiit,  to  stand 
near  J.    In  Hippocrates,  this  terra  signifies  the  epi4idi/' 


mis.  Herophilus  and  Galen  called  these  the  varicosce 
parastatce,  to'  distinguish  them  from  the  glandulosa; para- 
sfatce,  now  called  Prostates.  Rufus  Ephesus  called  the 
tubffi  Fallopiana;  by  the  name  of  parastatce  varicosce. 

PARATHE'NAR  (-Trapakvap;  from  irapa,  near,  and 
^£Vix.p,  the  sole  of  the  foot  J.  The  muscles  situated  near 
the  sole  of  the  foot  are  distinguished  thus  by  Winslow. 

PARATHE'NAR  MINOR.    See  Flexor  brevis 

MINIMI  DIGITI  PEDIS. 

PARATHE'NAR  MAJOR.    See  Abductor  mi- 

NliU  DIGITI  PEDIS. 

PAREGORICS  (TfapsycpiKOs,  paregoric;  from  wa/js- 
yopBuj  to  console,  viitigate,  or  assuage.)  All  opiates  arc 
thus  called,  but  it  is  an  epithet  for  any  medicine  that  re- 
lieves pain,  whether  anodyne  or  not. 

PAREI'RA  BRA'VA  (Paricra,  Span.);  the  Cts- 
sampelos  pariera,  foliis  pellatis  cordatis  emargiiiatis  of 
Linnseus.  Class,  Diwcia.  Order,  Monadelphia.  This  is 
a  perennial  chmbing  plant,  which  grows  in  the  West- 
India  islands,  and  in  South  America.  The  root,  which 
is  the  part  used  in  medicine,  is  brought  from  Brazil,  in 
pieces  of  different  sizes,  some  no  bigger  than  one's  finger, 
others  as  large  as  a  child's  arm.  It  is  crooked,  and  va- 
riously wrinkled  on  the  surface ;  outwardly  of  a  dark 
colour,  internally  of  a  dull  yellowish,  and  interwoven 
with  woody  fibres ;  so  that,  upon  a  transverse  section, 
a  number  of  concentric  circles  appear,  crossed  M'ith 
fibres,  which  run  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 
It  has  no  smell;  and  the  taste  is  a  little  bitterish, 
blended  with  a  sweetness  like  that  of  liquorice.  Neu- 
mann got  from  480  parts,  123  alcoholic  and  60  watery 
extract ;  and  inversely,  140  watery  and  66  alcoholic. 
Nothing  was  raised  from  it  in  distillation. 

The  properties  of  this  root  are  highly  extolled  by  the 
Americans  and  Portuguese,  who  employ  it  in  a  great 
variety  of  diseases,  particularly  against  suppressions  of 
urine,  nephritic  pains,  and  calculus.  Geofl'roy  also 
found  it  useful  in  nephritic  disorders,  in  ulcers  of  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  in  the  humoral  asthma,  and  in 
some  species  of  jaundice.  The  common  people  of  Ja- 
maica use  a  decoction  of  the  roots  for  pains  and  weak- 
ness of  the  stomach,  proceeding  from  relaxation.  The 
dose  of  the  root  in  substance,  is  from  twelve  grains  to 
half  a  drachm;  if  in  decoction,  from  two  to  three  drachms. 

PARENCHY'MA  i^a.pzyyy^a,,  from  TSa-pzy/jiuj, 
transjundo,  to  strain  through).  'I'he  ancients  usea  lo  ima- 
gine some  parts  in  a  human  body  consisted  of  a  mere 
fleshy  mass,  in  opposition  to  the  vascular  structure,  and 
that  through  this  some  of  the  humours  were  strained, 
as  water  soaks  through  earth ;  but  better  information 
has  taught  us  otherwise.  Erasistratus  is  said  to  have 
introduced  this  term  to  signify  all  that  substance  which 
is  contained  in  the  interstices  between  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  viscera,  which  he  imagined  to  be  extravasated 
and  concreted  blood.  According  to  others,  this  term 
applies  to  any  of  the  viscera  through  which  the  blood 
is  transmitted,  and  these  were  called  Parenchymata 
being  looked  upon  as  so  many  strainers  to  the  humours 
of  the  body. 

PARENCHY'MA ;  in  botany,  the  pith  or  pulp,  or 
that  inner  part  of  a  fruit  or  plant,  through  which  the 
juice  is  supposed  to  be  distributed.    See  Plant* 
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PARE'SIS  (-rtapetrii ;  from  "JtctpiYip,  to  relax);  an  im- 
perfect degree  of  paralysis. 

PARETONE'UM,  the  name  of  an  earth  found  on 
the  shores  of  Egypt,  Cyrene,  and  the  island  of  Crete, 
used  by  the  ancients  in  painting.  It  had  its  name 
cither  from  a  part  of  Egypt,  near  which  it  was  gathered, 
or  from  the  name  of  a  town  in  that  kingdom,  where  it 
was  usually  sold.  Vitruvius  is  of  the  first  opinion,  and 
Volaternus  of  the  other.  Of  late  it  was  thought  to  be 
lost ;  but  it  is  still  common  on  the  shores  of  most  of  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  though  not  observed  or  re- 
garded ;  and  is  mei  cly  a  very  heavy  and  tough  clay  of 
a  line  Avhite  colour,  found  in  masses  of  different  sizes, 
genei'ally  as  soft  as  the  softer  clays  within  the  strata ; 
and,  by  rolling  about  on  the  beach  in  this  state,  it  ga- 
thers up  the  sand,  small  shells,  and  other  foulnesses  we 
always  find  about  it.  It  is  likely  that  there  are  strata 
of  it  fine  and  pure  in  the  clif!'s  there,  and  that  the  sea 
■washes  off  masses  of  them  in  storms  and  high  tides, 
which  are  what  are  usually  found. 

PARGET,  a  name  given  to  several  kinds  of  gypsum, 
or  plaster-stone. 

PARIETAL  BONES  (from  paries,  a  wall,  because 
they  defend  the  brain  like  walls),  also  named,  by  differ- 
ent anatomists,  Ossa  verticin,  Ossa  syncipitis,  Ossa 
verficalia  vel  bi  egmatis ;  two  bones,  situated  one  on 
each  side  of  the  superior  part  of  the  cranium.  Each 
of  these  bones  forms  an  irregular  square,  whose  upper 
and  fore  sides  are  longer  than  the  one  behind  or  be- 
low. The  inferior  side  is  a  concave  arch  ;  the  middle 
part  receiving  the  upper  round  part  of  the  temporal 
bone. — The  angle  formed  by  this  upper  side  and  the 
fore  one,  is  so  extended,  as  to  have  the  appearance  of 
a  process. 

The  external  surface  of  each  os  parietale  is  convex. 
Upon  it,  somewhat  below  the  middle  height  of  the 
bone,  there  is  a  transverse  arched  ridge,  generally  of  a 
•whiter  colour  than  any  other  part  of  the  bone  ;  from 
which,  in  bones  that  have  strong  prints  of  muscles,  we 
see  a  great  many  converging  furrows,  like  so  many 
radii  drawn  from  a  circumference  towards  a  centre. 
From  this  ridge  of  each  bone  the  temporal  muscle 
rises ;  and,  by  the  pressure  of  its  fibres,  occasions  the 
furrows  just  now  mentioned. — Below  these  we  observe, 
near  the  semicircular  edges,  a  great  many  risings  and 
depressions,  which  are  joined  to  like  inequalities  on 
the  inside  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  form  the  squam- 
ous suture.  The  temporal  bone  may  therefore  serve 
here  as  a  buttress,  to  prevent  the  lower  side  of  the 
parietal  from  starting  outwards  when  its  upper  part  is 
pressed  or  struck. 

Near  the  upper  sides  of  these  bones,  towards  the 
hind  part,  is  a  small  hole  in  each,  through  which  a 
vein  passes  from  the  teguments  of  the  head  to  the 
longitudinal  sinus.  Dr.  Monro  says  he  has  sometimes 
seen  a  branch  of  the  temporal  artery  pass  through  this 
hole,  to  be  distributed  to  the  upper  part  of  the  falx, 
and  to  the  dura  mater  at  its  sides,  where  it  had  frequent 
anastomoses  with  the  branches  of  the  arteries  derived 
from  the  external  carotids,  which  commonly  ha,ve  the 
name  of  the  arteries  of  the  dura  mater,  and  with  rhe 
branches  of  the  internal  carotids  which  go  to  the  falx. 


In  several  skulls,  one  of  the  ossa  parietalia  has  not  this 
hole  ;  in  others,  there  are  two  in  one  bone ;  and  in 
some,  not  one  in  either.  Most  frequently  this  hole  is 
through  both  tables  ;  at  other  times  the  external  table 
only  is  perforated.  The  knowledge  of  the  course  of 
these  vessels  may  be  of  use  to  surgeons  when  they 
make  any  incision  near  this  part  of  the  head ;  lest,  if 
the  vessels  are  rashly  cut  near  the  hole,  they  shrink 
within  the  substance  of  the  bone,  and  so  cause  an  ob- 
stinate hsemorrhagy,  which  neither  ligatures  nor  medi- 
cines can  stop. 

On  the  inner  concave  surface  of  the  parietal  bones, 
we  see  a  great  many  deep  furrows,  disposed  somewhat 
like  the  branches  of  trees ;  the  furrows  are  largest  and 
deepest  at  the  lower  edge  of  each  os  parietale,  especi- 
ally near  its  anterior  angle,  where  a  complete  canal  is 
sometimes  formed.  They  afterwards  divide  into  small 
furrows,  in  their  progress  upwards.  In  some  skulls  a 
large  furrow  begins  at  the  hole  near  the  upper  edge, 
and  divides  into  branches,  which  join  with  those  that 
come  upwards  ;  shewing  the  communications  of  the 
upper  and  lower  vessels  of  the  dura  mater.  In  these 
furrows  we  frequently  see  passages  into  the  diploe  ;  and 
sometimes  canals  have  been  found  going  off,  which  al- 
lowed a  small  probe  to  pass  a  few  inches  into  the  bony 
substance.  Some  authors  tell  us,  that  they  have  ob- 
served these  canals  piercing  the  bone  towards  the  occi- 
put. On  the  inside  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  ossa  pa- 
rietalia, there  is  a  large  sinuosity,  frequently  larger  in 
the  bone  of  one  side  than  of  the  other,  where  the  upper 
part  of  the  falx  is  fastened,  and  the  superior  longitudinal 
sinus  is  lodged.  Part  of  the  lateral  sinuses  generally 
makes  a  depression  near  the  angle  formed  by  the  lower 
and  posterior  sides  of  these  bones  ;  and  the  pits  made 
by  the  prominent  parts  of  the  brain  are  to  be  seen  in 
no  part  of  the  skull  more  frequent,  or  more  consider- 
able, than  in  the  internal  surface  of  these  bones. 

The  parietal  bones  are  the  most  equal  and  smooth, 
and  are  among  the  thinnest  bones  of  the  cranium ;  but 
they  enjoy  the  general  structure  of  two  tables  and 
diploe  the  completest  of  any. 

The  junction  of  these  bones  is,  at  their  fore  side,  to 
the  OS  frontis  by  the  coronal  suture ;  at  their  long  in- 
ferior angles,  to  the  sphenoid  bone,  by  part  of  the  su- 
ture of  this  name;  at  their  lower  edge,  to  the  ossa 
temporum,  by  the  squamous  suture,  and  its  posterior 
additamentum ;  behind,  to  the  os  occipitis,  or  ossa  tri- 
quetra,  by  the  lambdoid  suture ;  and  above,  to  one 
another,  by  the  sagittal  suture.  Their  uses  are  obvious 
in  the  general  structure  of  the  cranium. 

In  a  child  born  at  the  full  time,  none  of  the  sides  of 
this  bone  are  completed  ;  and  there  never  is  a  hole  in 
the  ossified  part  of  it  near  the  sagittal  suture.  The 
large  unossified  ligamentous  part  of  the  cranium,  ob- 
servable between  the  parietal  bones  and  the  middle  of 
the  divided  os  frontis  of  new-born  children,  called  by 
the  vulgar  the  open  of  the  head,  was  imagined  by  the 
ancients  to  serve  for  the  evacuation  of  the  superfluous 
moisture  of  the  brain :  and  therefore  they  named  it 
bregma,  or  the  fountain  ;  sometimes  adding  the  epithet 
pulsatilis,  or  beating,  on  account  of  the  pulsation  of 
the  brain  felt  through  this  flexible  ligamento-cartilagin- 
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ous  substance.  Hence  it  is  that  the  parietal  bones 
have  been  called  ossa  bregmatis. 

The  upper  middle  part  of  the  head  of  a  child,  in  a 
natural  birth,  being  what  presents  itself  first  at  the  os 
uteri,  an  accoucheur  may  reach  the  bregma  with  his 
finger,  when  the  os  uteri  is  a  little  opened.  If  the 
bregma  is  stretched,  and  the  pulsation  of  the  brain  is 
felt  through  it,  the  child  is  certainly  alive ;  but  if  it 
is  shrivelled  and  flaccid,  and  without  any  observable 
pulsation  in  it,  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect  the 
child  to  be  very  weak,  or  perhaps  dead.  Those  who 
practise  midwifery  should  therefore  examine  the  state 
of  this  part  accurately. 

All  the  bregma  is  generally  ossified  before  seven 
years  of  age.  Several  authors,  however,  allege,  that 
they  have  observed  it  unossified  in  adults  ;  and  phy- 
sicians formerly  ordered  the  application  of  medicines  at 
the  meeting  of  the  coronal  and  sagittal  sutures,  to 
cause  a  derivation  of  noxious  humours  from  the  ence- 
phalon. 

PARIETA'RIA  (from  paries,  a  wall,  because  it 
grows  upon  old  walls,  and  among  rubbish),  wall-pcli- 
tory,  the  Parietaria  officinalis  Linn.  Parietaria  folds 
lanceolato-ovatis,  pedunculis  dichotomis,  calt/cibus  diphyl- 
lis.  Class,  Polygamia.  Order,  Moncecia.  This  plant 
has  no  smell,  and  its  taste  is  simply  herbaceous.  There 
are  six  species,  of  which  one  only,  named  the  qffici- 
mlis,  is  used  in  medicine.  This  has  a  creeping  root. 
The  stalk  grows  erect,  is  rough  to  the  touch,  and  ad- 
hesive :  the  leaves  are  alternate,  elliptical,  lanceolate, 
veined,  and  a  little  rough.  The  flowers  grow  out  of 
the  alae  of  the  leaves,  in  sessile,  branched,  verticillate 
clusters,  of  a  greenish  colour  tinged  with  red.  The 
antheriE  have  a  great  degree  of  sensibility;  for,  if  irri- 
tated with  the  point  of  a  pin,  they  fly  from  the  calyx 
with  elastic  force,  and  throw  out  their  powder.  The 
plant  has  a  cooling  and  diuretic  quality.  Three  ounces 
of  the  juice  taken  internally,  has  been  found  service- 
able in  the  strangury.  This  plant,  however  is  seldom 
employed  at  present. 

PARIETA'RIA  OFFICINA'LIS  ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  wall-pcllitory.    See  Parietaria. 

PARl'ETES,  in  anatomy,  a  term  used  to  denote  the 
inclosurcs  or  membranes  that  inclose  the  hollow  parts 
of  the  body ;  especially  those  of  the  abdomen,  thorax, 
heart,  &c.  The  parietcs  of  the  two  ventricles  of  the 
heart  are  of  unequal  strength  and  thickness ;  the  left 
exceeding  the  right,  because  of  its  office,  which  is  to 
force  the  blood  through  all  parts  of  the  body ;  whereas 
the  right  only  drives  it  through  the  lungs. 

PA'RIS  (so  called  in  reference  to  the  youth,  cele- 
brated by  the  poets  for  having  adjudged  the  golden 
apple  to  Venus,  this  herb  bearing  but  one  seed) ;  the 
herb  Paris,  or  true-love.  It  is  the  Paris  quadrifolia  of 
Linnsus.  The  calyx  is  tetraphyllous ;  there  are  four 
petals,  narrow  in  proportion  ;  the  berry  quadrilocular. 
There  is  but  one  species,  grovring  naturally  in  woods 
and  shady  places  both  in  Scotland  and  England.  This 
has  a  single  naked  stem,  greenish  blossoms,  and  blueish 
black  berries.  The  leaves  and  berries  are  said  to  par- 
take of  the  properties  of  opium  ;  and  the  juice  of  the 
berries  to  be  useful  in  inflammatio^is  of  the  eyes.  Lin- 


naeus says,  that  the  root  will  vomit  as  well  as  ipecacu- 
anha, but  must  be  taken  in  double  the  quantity. 
Though  this  plant  has  been  reckoned  of  a  poisonous 
nature,  being  ranked  among  the  aconites,  yet  later 
authors  attribute  quite  other  properties  to  it,  esteeming 
it  to  be  a  counter-poison,  and  good  in  malignant  and 
pestilential  fevers.  In  this  country,  however,  it  is 
quite  neglected. 

PA'RIS  QUADRIFO'LIA  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  herb  Paris.    Sec  Paris. 

PARIS,  PLASTER  OF;  a  remedy  first  brought 
into  notice  by  Mr.  Home  of  London,  who  says  he  was 
led  to  make  use  of  it  from  an  idea  that  it  would  ab- 
sorb the  matter  of  a  superficial  sore  as  fast  as  it  was 
secreted,  and  form  a  cnist,  which,  similar  to  a  scab, 
would  induce  the  parts  underneath  to  skin  over.  Ex- 
perience, however,  proved  to  him  that  this  is  not  the 
case ;  and  the  edges  of  the  sore,  in  many  instances, 
were  much  irritated  by  the  application.  Whether 
there  be  any  other  mode  of  employing  this  remedy  to 
anomalous  ulcers,  by  which  their  healing  may  be  pro- 
moted, can  only  be  determined  by  further  experiments. 

PARMESA'N,  a  sort  of  cheese  much  esteemed 
among  the  Italians ;  so  named  from  the  duchy  of 
Parma,  where  it  is  made,  and  whence  it  is  conveyed 
to  various  parts  of  Europe.  The  excellent  pasture- 
grounds  of  this  country  are  watered  by  the  Po ;  and 
the  cows  from  whose  milk  this  cheese  is  made  yield  a 
great  quantity  of  it.  Of  this  cheese  there  are  three 
sorts  ;  the  fromaggio  di  forma,  about  two  palms  in  dia- 
meter, and  seven  or  eight  inches  thick ;  and  the  fro- 
waggio  di  ribiole  and  di  ribolini,  which  are  not  so  large. 
This  cheese  is  of  a  satfron  colour ;  and  the  best  is  kept 
three  or  four  years.  As  to  its  properties  as  an  article 
of  food,  little  can  be  said  further  than  is  generally 
stated  under  the  article  Cheese. 

PARON  Y'CHIA  (•n'cipovuy^KX, ;  from  Tfapx,  about,  and 
ovu^,  the  nail),  also  called  Panaris,  and  Panaritium ; 
a  whitlow,  or  whitloe.  Any  collection  of  pus  formed 
in  the  fingers  is  termed  by  authors  panaris  or  whitloe ; 
but  properly,  it  is  that  which  appears  about  the  nail 
(as  the  Greek  term  expresses  it),  or  at  the  extremities 
of  the  fingers.  This  disease,  however,  is  classed  into 
four  kinds  from  the  different  seats  of  it,  and  it  is  parti- 
cularly necessary-  to  distinguish  each  species  from  the 
other,  on  account  of  their  different  degrees  of  import- 
ance, and  the  necessity  of  treating  them  differently. 

1.  The  first  species  is  situated  round  the  nail,  imme- 
diately under  the  cuticle  or  epidermis.  It  is  in  general 
a  disease  of  little  consequence,  but  may  be  made  trou- 
blesome by  ill  treatment. 

It  begins  by  forming  a  little  swelling,  attended  with 
a  degree  of  redness,  and  some  pain  at  one  corner  of 
the  nail.  A  linen  compress  dipped  in  spirit  of  wine 
and  camphor,  applied  moderately  tight  round  the  fin- 
ger, and  kept  constantly  moist,  very  frequently  proves 
sufficient  to  cure  the  complaint  in  a  few  hours,  and 
prevent  the  formation  of  matter.  A  lady  who  was 
very  subject  to  frequent  attacks  of  this  disease,  had 
been  taught  always  to  treat  it  with  the  good  old  wo- 
man's remedy,  a  bread  and  milk  poultice,  and  by  this 
means  the  complaint  frequently  lasted  a  fortnight,  and 
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proved  extremely  worrying  and  troublesome.  Her 
surgeon,  however,  directed  her,  as  soon  as  she  felt  the 
least  pain  in  her  linger,  to  dip  the  part  and  wrap  it  up 
in  cloths  wet  with  spirit  of  wine  and  camphor;  and  by 
this  management  she  never  afterwards  had  a  whitloe 
that  proceeded  to  suppuration. 

But  if,  notwithstanding  these  precautions,  matter 
should  still  make  its  appearance,  which  it  generally 
does  at  first  by  one  white  spot  under  the  cuticle,  we 
must  not  delay  cutting  oft'  the  cuticle  from  that  spot 
immediately,  and  from  every  part  of  the  finger  where  it 
is  raised.  The  application  of  a  piece  of  rag,  wet  in  a 
solution  of  muriatcd  ammonia,  or  even  vinegar  and 
water,  and  renewed  when  dry,  is  then  sufficient  to  cure 
the  disease  in  four-and-twenty  hours.  But  if,  on  that 
evening,  we  delay  opening  the  cuticle,  which  is  easily 
separated  from  the  subjacent  skin,  it  becomes  loosened 
by  the  matter,  which  extends  perhaps  round  the  finger, 
and  sometimes  a  considerable  way  down  it,  and  what 
is  worse,  destroys  the  adhesion  of  the  nail  to  the  cuticle 
from  which  it  is  produced.  Hence  there  is  a  necessity 
for  casting  oft'  the  old  nail,  and  consequently  waiting 
for  the  growth  of  a  new  one,  which  makes  a  tedious 
and  troublesome  disease  of  one  that  would  have  been 
well  in  a  few  hours  if  properly  treated  at  the  outset. 

2.  The  second  species  of  whitloe  is  seated  immediately 
in  or  under  the  cutis,  in  the  adipose  membrane  about 
the  end  of  the  finger.  The  inflammation  being  greater 
here,  and  also  the  pain,  from  the  greater  sensibility  of 
tlie  parts  concerned,  the  disease  becomes  of  a  little 
more  consequence.  Th.ere  is  a  strong  throbbing  and 
pulsation  in  the  part,  and  a  considerable  elevation  of 
the  skin.  We  may  attempt  to  disperse  this  abscess  by 
immersing  the  finger  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time  in  warm 
water,  and  by  keeping  rags,  wet  with  the  saturnine  watei', 
constantly  applied  to  the  part ;  but  if  these  attempts 
should  fail,  the  sooner  the  matter  finds  an  issue  out- 
wardly, the  better ;  every  thing,  therefore,  that  tends  to 
remove  the  obstacle  to  the  exit  of  the  matter,  should  be 
speedily  attempted.  The  cuticle  in  these  parts  is  very 
thick,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  matter  shall  have 
got  through  the  skin,  and  shall  not  be  able  to  make  its 
way  through  the  epidermis.  For  the  natural  thickness 
of  the  cuticle  is  here  increased  by  the  inflammation, 
and  by  the  practice  of  soaking  the  part  constantly  in  a 
bread  and  milk  poultice.  This  is  evident  to  the  senses, 
for  the  cuticle  becomes  white  and  perfectly  opaque,  re- 
sembling that  of  washerwomen  who  have  been  soaking 
their  hands  all  day  in  water. 

In  slight  cases  of  this  sort,  the  separating  of  the  la- 
mellaj  of  the  cuticle  from  each  other,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  thinning  of  the  cuticle,  proves  sufficient  to  afford  an 
outlet,  either  at  the  time  or  in  a  few  hours  after,  to  the 
matter,  and  to  cure  the  disease.  In  several  instances, 
where  there  may  exist  an  evident  tumor,  with  no  fluc- 
tuation, but,  from  all  appearance,  a  tendency  to  sup- 
puration, we  may  succeed  in  preventing  further  mis- 
chief, by  plunging  a  knife  into  the  prominent  part 
through  the  skin  and  fat ;  which  effect  is,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, produced  by  unloading  the  vessels  of  the  part,  in 
the  same  manner  as  when  topical  bleeding  cures  in- 
flammation. 


3.  The  third  species  of  whitloe  is  seated  underneath  the 
sheath  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  fingers.  This  is  a 
disorder  infinitely  more  violent  and  dangerous  than 
either  of  the  two  former.  The  matter  being  deeper' 
seated,  under  strong  ligamentous  parts,  such  as  those 
thick  bands  placd  at  intervals  over  the  flexor  tendons 
to  confine  them  in  their  position,  meets  with  still  more 
difficulty  in  finding  its  way  outwards.  It  therefore  in- 
sinuates itself  under  and  along  the  sheath  of  the  tendons, 
and  gets  into  the  hand,  where  the  fluctuation  is  gene- 
rally first  felt  in  the  palm,  under  the  aponeurotic  ex- 
pansion of  the  palmaris  muscle.  From  thence,  the 
matter  sometimes  proceeds  along  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  having  reached  the  annular  ligament  of  the  carpus, 
passes  under  that  into  the  fore-arm. 

The  pain  arising  from  this  species  of  the  disease  is 
most  excruciating,  not  only  from  the  inflammation  of 
these  strong  parts,  but  also  from  the  very  great  resist- 
ance they  make  to  the  distending  power  of  the  matter. 
A  great  degree  of  fever  is  consequently  excited,  the  pa- 
tient can  have  no  rest,  and  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
delirium  ensues,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  violence 
of  the  complaint. 

To  prevent  all  the  fore-mentioned  evils,  it  would  per- 
haps be  only  necessary  to  make  an  early  incision  into 
the  part  first  affected,  through  the  strong  ligamentous 
bands  confining  the  tendons ;  but  one  thing  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  if  we  make  a  simple  incision,  the  great 
swelling  and  distension  of  the  parts  will  prevent  that  in- 
cision from  having  any  effect,  and  the  wound  will  ap- 
pear closed  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  made.  It  should 
therefore  be  a  rule,  in  such  cases,  to  cut  off'  a  portion  of 
the  integuments,  and  thus  make  a  large  and  evasated 
wound,  which  admits  of  a  free  discharge  of  all  the  mat- 
ter, and  procures  immediate  relief  to  the  patient.  If 
the  tendon  itself  be  diseased,  or  the  ligamentous  bands 
which  confine  it,  it  will  be  necessary,  not  only  to  make 
an  incision  through  them,  but  to  remove  part  of  the 
ligament,  and  even  part  or  the  whole  of  the  tendon ;  for 
that,  if  it  be  diseased,  will  infallibly  slough  away.  In  a 
word,  at  all  events,  a  free  opening  is  to  be  made  ;  other- 
wise we  might  as  well  make  none. 

If  this  opening  be  made  very  early,  all  the  dreadful 
mischiefs  we  have  been  describing,  and  which  some- 
times lead  on  to  amputation,  sometimes  even  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  suffering  patient,  might  be  prevented. 
However,  in  whatever  stage  of  the  disease  the  opening 
may  be  made,  it  is  right  to  follow  it  up  as  far  as  the 
matter  reaches.  If  it  should  extend  through  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  palmaris  must  not 
only  be  simply  cut  through,  but  freely  divided  or  set, 
loose  in  various  directions,  that  there  may  be  no  tight-' 
ness  or  tension  remaining.  It  is  even  necessary  to  fol- 
low up  the  matter  through  the  carpal  ligament  and  into 
the  arm,  if  it  should  have  reached  so  far.  But  all  these 
evils  may  in  general  be  prevented,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served, by  an  early  opening;  and  it  is  rather  a  matter 
of  surprise,  that  this  salutary  and  effectual  mode  of 
treatment  should  ever  have  been  neglected,  because 
there  is  one  symptom  which  is  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  this  disease,  and  distinguishes  it  from  every  other 
species  of  paronychia.    This  is,  a  violent  pain  which 
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the  patient  complains  of  in  the  internal  condyloftlie 
humerus,  and  which  happens  in  consequence  of  the  two 
muscles,  called  profundus  and  sublimis,  terminating  in 
the  flexor  tendons  of  the  lingers,  which  arc  the  parts 
immediately  aft'ected  in  this  complaint. 

The  best  dressing  for  this  kind  of  whitloe  when 
opened,  is  oil  of  turpentine,  or  some  such  stimulating 
and  spirituous  dressing.  Greasy  and  unctuous  compo- 
sitions g(-nerally  increase  the  evil,  and  should  only  be 
used  as  retentives  to  other  dressings. 

4.  Thi'fovrth  spfcies  of  whitloe,  is  when  the  matter  is 
formed  under  the  periosteum,  between  that  and  the 
bone,  or  in  the  body  of  the  bone  itself.  In  this,  the 
pain  is  much  more  deep  seated,  and  is  not  felt  at 
the  internal  condyl  of  the  humerus,  as  in  the  former 
species.  The  pain  is  very  violent,  but,  in  the  begin- 
ning, not  quite  so  much  so  as  in  the  third  kind.  The 
swelling  and  tension  of  the  linger  are  much  less ;  and 
are,  in  general,  confined  to  the  part  itself;  but  tlie  pain 
soon  increases  so  as  to  bring  on  fever  and  delirium  as 
in  the  fore-mentioned  case.  1'lie  finger  frequently  be- 
comes li\id,  and  is  covered  w  ith  little  blisters  contain- 
ing a  bloody  serum,  and  threatening  a  mortification. 
.  This  is  a  case  which  demands  the  surgeon's  utmost 
sagacity  and  resolution ;  yet  we  may  venture  to  say,  if 
these  be  properly  exerted,  that  the  result  will  generally 
be  the  preservation  of  the  finger,  which  otherwise  would 
infallibl)-  be  lost.  Wlien  a  violent  pain  therefore  rages 
at  the  extremity  of  the  finger,  causing  fever  and  deli- 
rium, though  there  may  be  no  other  symptoms  to  lead 
us,  we  are  warranted  in  plunging  a  bistoury  (in  by  the 
iide  of  the  finger,  to  avoid  the  tendons)  through  the 
periosteum,  and  down  to  the  ijone.  This  is  sometimes 
done  to  very  great  advantage,  and  in  such  instances  the 
surgeon  perhaps  will  give  vent  to  a  single  drop  of  brown- 
coloured  matter  or  purulent  sanies  ;  and  this  well-timed 
operation  tvill  commonly  be  sufficient  to  case  the  pa- 
tient, and  remove  all  the  violent  symptoms  which  may- 
have  been  induced. 

The  inexperienced  practitioner  will  be  apt  to  feel 
doubtful  as  to  the  propriety  of  attempting  this  opera- 
tion, from  the  uncertainty  of  meeting  with  and  giving 
issue  to  matter.  But  some  have  confidently  assured  us, 
that,  whether  matter  be  formed  or  not  (in  whicli  how- 
ever none  can  well  be  mistaken),  the  relief  will  be  the 
same ;  so  that  nothing  ought  to  deter  us  from  the  un- 
dertaking. 

If  it  sliould  be  found,  that  the  incision  recommended 
does  not  produce  the  desired  eftect  within  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  and  that  the  disorder  should  continue 
raging  with  as  much  violence  as  ever,  the  amputation 
ot  the  finger  must  take  place,  and  as  we  are  certain  that 
»'e  must  come  to  that  at  last,  the  sooner  we  do  it  the 
better ;  for  wc  shall  shorten  the  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease much  by  it,  since  all  the  violent  symptoms  will 
cease  almost  immediately  upon  the  amputation  of  the 
finger. 

The  necessity  and  utility  of  early  opening  in  the  two 
last  species  of  whitloe,  is  confirmed  by  another  circum- 
stance, which  experience  enables  us  to  assert  with  some 
degree  of  confidence.  When,  after  having  made  a  deep 
incision  into  these  parts,  with  an  intent  to  let  out  mat- 
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tcr,  it  has  so  liappencd  that  no  matter  has  followed  the 
incision,  it  has  been  known,  notwithstanding,  to  flow 
plentifully  on  the  following  day,  from  the  orifice. 

PAROIlCHi'DIUM  {Kapopyj^m  ;  from  t<ra/;<x,  and 
opyi;,  a  testicle  J  ;  n  tumour  in  the  groin,  occasioned  by 
the  testicle,  during  its  passage  into  the  scrotum.  This 
is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  hernia,  and  a  truss  applied  ; 
very  much  to  the  inconvenience  and  danger  of  the 
patient. 

Sometimes  the  testicles,  one  or  both,  are  detained  in 
the  groin :  usually  about  the  time  of  the  child's  birth 
they  descend  into  the  scrotum ;  in  some  instances  a 
little  before  birth,  in  others  soon  after.  But  this  is 
very  uncertain  with  respect  to  ditl'erent  persons ;  also 
in  the  same  person  the  two  testicles  will  considerably 
vary  as  to  the  time  of  their  descent.  Sometimes  one, 
at  others  both,  are  detained  in  the  belly,  or  stick  in 
passing  through  the  groin.  These  accidents  happen 
for  a  longer  or  lesser  time  after  the  birth  ;  and  in  somo 
instances  the  testes  never  pass  down  into  the  scrotum. 
IMr.  Pott  takes  notice  of  this  case,  and  gives  several  in- 
stances of  it  in  his  works ;  where  he  says,  that  he  knows 
not  of  any  particular  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
detention  of  a  testicle  within  the  ca\  ity  of  the  belly ; 
but  the  lodgment  of  it  in  the  groin  renders  it  liable  to 
be  hurt  by  accidental  pressure.  When  it  is  so  hurt,  it 
may  be  mistaken  for  a  different  disease,  and  thereby  oc- 
casion its  being  very  improperly  treated.  To  these 
considerations  he  adds,  that,  there  is  no  kind  of  disease 
to  whicli  the  testicle  is  liable  in  its  natural  situation, 
but  what  may  also  affect  it  in  any  or  all  its  unnatural 
ones.  In  the  first  case  related  by  Mr.  Pott,  a  testicle 
being  detained  in  the  groin  of  a  young  healthy  seaman, 
who  hurt  the  part  by  hitting  it  against  a  piece  of  timber, 
the  tumour  there  became  extremely  painful,  and  was 
mistaken  for  a  bubonocele,  from  "which  it  might  have 
been  more  readily  distinguished  by  the  following  cir- 
cumstances, had  not  the  extreme  tenderness  of  the  in- 
jured testicle  absolutely  prevented  any  examination 
there  by  the  touch  ;  and  the  very  hard  swelling  of  the 
scrotum,  which  prevented  any  certainty  of  a  testicle 
being  there  or  not. 

JMr.  Pott  here  observes,  that  the  tumour  in  the  groin 
did  not,  like  the  bubonocele,  point  oblicjuely  from  the 
ilium  towards  the  pubes,  but  lay  as  it  were  across  the 
groin  :  also,  as  necessarily  must  happen,  that  when  the 
scrotum  became  soft,  no  testicle  could  be  felt  in  it; 
two  striking  circumstances  by  which  to  distinguish 
the  detained  testicle  from  the  bubonocele,  and  also  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  case.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
this  young  man's  life,  this  detained  testicle  had  been 
mistaken  for  a  rupture,  and  a  truss  had  been  applied 
to  it.  In  the  second  case,  the  testicle  was  detained  in. 
the  groin :  this  patient  had  also  been  advised  to  wi'ar 
a  truss,  on  the  supposition  that  the  case  was  a  rupture; . 
but  he  could  not  wear  it,  because  of  the  pain  it  occa- 
sioned. At  length  getting  a  clap,  this  detained  testicle 
inflamed,  forming  a  hernia  humoralis,  which  was  mis- 
taken for  a  bubo.  In  this  case,  the  tumour  was  move- 
able, and  the  scrotum  on  that  side  had  no  testicle  in 
it ;  tv.o  circumstances  sufficient  for  distinction  and  de- 
termination. Both  the  above  cases  were  cured  as  iu- 
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flainmations  of  the  testicles  are  when  their  situation  is 
in  the  scrotum. 

PAROTID  GLAND  (Glandula  parofklea,  from 
mxpa,  about,  and  a;,  the  ear  J  ;  a  large  conglomerate 
and  salival  gland,  situated  under  the  car,  on  each  side 
of  the  head,  between  the  mamillary  process  of  the 
temple  Lone,  and  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  su- 
'pcrior  portion  of  this  gland  lies  before  the  cartilaginous 
iTieatus  of  the  ear,  and  touches  the  apophysis  zygoma- 
tica  of  the  ostcmpori^  ;  and  it  is  extended  forward  and 
backward  under  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  as  far  as  the  mas- 
toid apophysis.  From  the  anterior  and  superior  por- 
tion of  this  gland,  a  white  membranous  duct  or  canal 
is  produced  by  the  union  of  a  great  number  of  small 
tubes  representing  so  many  roots.  This  duct  runs 
obliquely  forward  on  the  outside  of  the  masseter ;  and 
then  perforates  the  buccinator  from  without  inward, 
opposite  to  the  interstice  between  the  second  and  third 
denies  molai'es,  where  the  hole  or  orifice  represents  the 
spout  of  an  ewer. 

PAROXY'SMUS  (TTapo^va-jj.og  ;  from  Tfstpo^vvio,  to 
aggrarafe J  ;  a.  paroxysm  or  periodical  exacerbation  or 
fit  of  a  disease. 

PARSLEY,  BLACK  MOUNTAIN.    See  Oreo- 

SELINUM. 

PARSLEY,  CO]MMON.    See  Petroselixum. 
PARSLEY,  MACEDONIAN.    See  Petuoseli- 

NUM  MaCEDOXICUJT. 

PARSNEP.    See  Pastixaca. 

PARSNEP,  WAl'ER.    See  Sium. 

PA'RULIS  {itoLpsXii ;  from  ■zna.pci.,  and  ouAov,  the 
gum);  a  guiu-buil.  Gum-boils  may  arise  from  cold 
or  from  external  violence,  &c.  but  most  frequently  they 
are  the  consequence  of  tooth-acli.  The  complaint  be- 
gins with  pain  attending  a  tumor  on  the  parts  afR  cted  ; 
by  degrees  the  side  of  the  face  swells  considerably  ;  the 
tumor  of  the  gum  now  begins  to  point ;  and  il'  it  be  not 
opened,  it  bursts  and  gives  the  patient  immediate  relief. 
^Vhen  the  boil  is  o-\\iiig  merely  to  inflummation,  after 
the  matter  is  evacuated,  the  complaint  goes  oti";  but 
when  it  proceeds  from  a  caries  of  a  tooth,  it  will  conti- 
nue as  long  as  the  cause  remains ;  the  tooth  therefore 
ought  to  be  extracted.  After  the  absccFs  has  burst,  if 
the  matter  continue  to  be  discharged,  it  may  sometimes 
be  dried  up  by  injecting  some  astringent  liqisor ;  but  the 
most  eft'ectual  method  is  to  lay  the  abscess  fully  open, 
and  to  heal  it  from  the  bottom  by  dossils  of  lint.  Some- 
times abscesses, occur  of  a  more  obstinate  nature,  owing 
to  a  carious  state  of  the  jaw.  In  that  case  suppuration 
ought  to  be  promoted,  and  the  part  laid  open  as  soon  as 
matter  is  formed  ;  keeping  the  passage  open  for  the  dis- 
charge, being  the  only  means  for  ctR-cting  a  cure. 

Excrescences  of  various  degrees  of  firmness  sometimes 
grow  upon  the  gums.  Some  are  soft  and  fungous, 
while  others  are  of  a  warty  nature.  In  general  they 
are  not  attended  with  pain.  They  frequently  originate 
from  caries  of  the  teeth,  or  of  their  sockets ;  in  which 
case  the  removal  of  the  decayed  teeth,  and  the  subse- 
quent exfoliation  of  the  carious  part  of  the  jaw,  will 
often  accomplish  a  cure.  But  when  this  does  not  hop- 
pen,  the  tumour  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  be- 
comes troublesome,  otherwise  there  may  be  danger  of 


its  ending  in  cancer.    The  removal  may  be  effected  by 

a  ligature  or  knife,  according  as  the  tumor  may  have  a 
narrow  or  broad  basis.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
use  a  speculum  oris  to  keep  the  mouth  open.  After  the 
tumor  is  extirpated,  the  wound  should  be  allowed  to 
bleed  freely,  to  prevent  subsequent  inflammation.  When 
the  hemorrhage  proceeds  too  far,  it  should  be  restrained 
by  the  application  of  spirit  of  wine,  or  tincture  of  myrrh, 
or  solution  of  alum,  &c.  and  should  these  prove  unsuc- 
cessful, the  lunar  caustic  will  seldom  fail  of  having  the 
desired  effect.  No  dressings  can  be  applied ;  but  for 
some  days  after  the  operation,  the  mouth  should  be  fre- 
quently washed  with  a  warm  emollient  decoction ;  and 
the  cure  will  be  afterwards  promoted  b}^  the  applicatipn 
of  some  gently  astringent  liquor,  as  port  wine,  tincture 
of  roses,  &c. 

PARTHE'NIUM  {ita.pU-mv  ;  from  tioLp^BV^^,  a  vir- 
gin  ;  so  called  because  of  its  uses  in  diseases  of  young 
women).    See  Matricaria. 

PARTJIE'NIUM  mas.    See  Tanacetum. 

PARTING,  in  chemistry,  an  operation  by  whi<;h 
gold  and  silver  are  separated  from  each  other.  As  these 
two  metals  resist  equally  well  the  action  of  fire  and  of 
lead,  they  must  therefore  be  separated  by  other  methods. 
This  separation  Could  not  be  effected  if  they  were  not 
soluble  by  different  mcnstruums.  Nitrous  acid,  marine 
acid,  and  sulphur,  which  cannot  dissolve  gold,  attack 
silver  very  easily  ;  and  therefoi-e  these  three  agents  fur- 
nish methods  of  separating  silver  from  gold,  or  of  the 
operation  called  parthig.  Parting  by  nitrous  acid  is 
most  convenient,  and  therefore  most  used,  and  even  al- 
most the  only  one  employed  by  goldsmiths  and  coiners ; 
hence  it  is  called  simply  parting.  That  made  with  the 
marine  acid  is  only  made  by  cementation,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  concentrated  parting.  Lastly,  parting 
by  sulphur  is  made  by  fusion,  which  the  chemists  call 
the  dry  way,  and  is  therefore  called  dry  parting. 

PA'SSAMINOR.    See  UvA  PARSA  MINOR. 

PASSIFLO'RA  LAURIFO'LIA;  the  bay-leaved 
passion-flower,  a  native  of  Surinam.  The  fruits  pro- 
cured from  this  tree  have  a  delicious  smell  and  flavour, 
and  are  excellent  for  quenching  thirst,abating  heat  of  the 
stomach,  increasing  the  appetite,  recruiting  the  spirits, 
and  allaying  the  heat  of  burning  fevers  in  hot  climates.. 

PASSIFLO'RA  MALIFO'RMIS;  the  apple-shaped 
granadellcy.  The  fruit  of  this  species  of  passion-flower 
is  esteemed  a  delicacy  in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is 
served  up  at  table  in  desserts.  It  is  not  unwholesome 
if  eaten  in  moderation. 

PASSION,  a  word  of  which,  as  Dr.  Reid  observes, 
the  meaning  is  not  precisely  ascertained  either  in  com- 
mon discourse  or  in  the  writings  of  philosophers.  In  its 
original  import,  it  denotes  ewryj'ecling  of  the  mind  oc- 
casioned by  an  extrinsic  cause  :  but  it  is  generally  used 
to  signify  some  agitation  of  mind  opposed  to  that  state 
of  tranquillity  in  which  a  man  is  most  master  of  him- 
self. That  it  was  thus  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
is  evident  from  Cicero's  rendering  •rs-aSof,  the  word  by 
which  the  philosophers  of  Greece  expressed  it,  per- 
turhatio  in  Latin.  In  this  sense  of  the  word,  passion 
cannot  be  itself  a  distinct  and  indtpendcnt  principle  ot. 
action;  but  only  an  occasional  degree  of  vehemence 
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gfvcn  to  those  dispositions,  closircs,  and  affections,  which 
are  at  all  times  present  to  the  mind  of  man  ;  and  that 
this  is  its  proper  sense,  we  need  no  other  proof  than  that 
passion  has  ahvays  been  conceived  to  bear  analogy  to  a 
storm  at  sea  or  to  a  tempest  in  th.  atmosphere. 

In  medicine,  the  passions  make  one  of  the  non-natu- 
rals, and  produce  very  sensible  ejects  on  the  body. 
Joy,  anger,  loir,  and  fear,  or  grief,  are  the  principal. 
In  the  former,  the  spirits  are  huiTied  with  too  great  vi- 
vacity; whereas,  in  the  latter,  they  are  as  it  were  curbed 
and  concentrated  :  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  tliey 
have  a  very  bad  effect  upon  the  health. 

Passions  operate  upon  the  body,  Dr.  Willich  ob- 
serves, either  suddenly,  or  slowly  and  by  degrees.  Sud- 
den death,  or  imminent  danger  of  life,  may  be  the  con- 
sequence of  the  former;  a  gradual  decline  and  con- 
sumption that  of  the  latter.  The  passions,  as  such, 
may  be  aptly  divided  into  two  principal  classes,  those 
of  an  agreeable  and  of  a  disagreeable  nature.  Men  of 
strong  imaginations  chiefly  suffer  from  passions  of  the 
violent  kind,  while  those  of  more  understanding  and 
less  fancy  are  subject  to  slow  emotions  of  the  mind. 
Indolent  persons,  and  those  whose  sensations  are  not 
quick,  are,  upon  the  whole,  less  passionate,  than  those 
who  combine  acute  feelings,  and  a  lively  imagination, 
with  a  clear  understanding.  The  greatest  minds  arc 
generally  the  most  impassioned. 

All  passions,  of  whatever  kind,  if  they  rise  to  a  higli 
and  viol.'nt  degree,  have  a  dangerous  tendency :  bodily 
disease,  nay  death  itself,  may  be  their  concomitant 
effects.  P'atal  apoplexies  have  frequently  followed 
sudden  dread  or  terror.  Catalepsy  and  epileptic  fits 
not  rarely  accompany  immoderate  afliiction,  or  dis- 
tressing anxiety.  Hypochondria,  hysterics,  and  ha- 
bitual dejection,  may  indeed  arise  from  a  variety  of 
physical  causes ;  but  they  are  as  frequently  generate  d 
by  the  passions  or  sufferings  of  the  mind  alone,  in  indi- 
viduals otherwise  healthy.  Diseases  of  the  mind,  after 
some  time,  produce  various  disorders  of  the  bod)- ;  as 
diseases  of  the  body  occasionally  terminate  in  mental 
disorders.  In  cither  case,  the  malady  must  be  opposed 
by  physical,  as  well  as  moral,  remedies. 

It  IS  only  by  the  constitution  and  education  of  the 
body,  that  the  passions  may  be  rendered  useful ;  for,  if 
uncontrolled  and  left  to  themselves,  they  affect  us  as  a 
tempest  does  the  ocean,  without  our  being  able  to  coun- 
teract their  pernicious  influence.  Since  all  affections 
whatever  consist  in  desire  or  aversion,  they  must  neces- 
sarily be  accompanied  with  representations  of  so  lively 
a.nature,  as  to  induce  the  body  to  perform  motions  con- 
formable to  them.  Consequently  the  affections  must 
also  be  accompanied  by  sensible  motions  -within  the 
body,  not  only  by  voluntary  actions,  but  by  tht)se  also 
which  contribute  to  the  support  of  life,  and  ^^  hich  arc 
more  or  less  violent  according  to  the  degree  of  the  af- 
fection. Joy,  for  instance,  enlivens  all  bodily  actions, 
and,  as  it  w^ere,  pervades  the  whole  animal  frame.  Hope 
has  nearly  a  similar  effect ;  and  these  two  affections 
contrilnite  to  the  preservation  of  health  and  life,  more 
than  all  the  medicines  that  can  be  contrived.  But  of 
the  other  affections  of  the  mind,  we  can,  inmost  in- 
stances, observe  scarcely  any  other  effect,  than  that  of 


irregular  motions,  which,,  not  luilikc  medicines,  in  a 
limited  degree,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  may 
be  occasionally  useful.  Hence  the  dominion  oxer  our 
passions  and  afjtetions  is  an  essential  and  indispensable  re- 
quisite to  health.  Every  individual,  indeed,  is  at  his 
birth  pro\  id(d  with  a  certain  bias  of  liie  inclinations, 
and  with  a  peculiar  moral  temperament :  the  most  ten- 
der infant  may  even  discover,  by  his  features  and  ges- 
tures, faint  traces  of  the  predominant  inclinations  of 
his  mind.  If  these  be  fostered  in  his  susceptible  breast, 
they  will  grow  up  with  him,  and  take  so  deep  a  root, 
that  the  adult  cannot,  without  the  greatest  exertion, 
overcome  them  by  the  power  of  reason. 

The  physical  state  of  the  body  is  most  happ)",  when 
the  mind  enjoj's  a  moderate  degree  of  gaiety,  such  as  is 
almost  universally  met  with  in  those  who  regulate  their 
li\es  by  the  strict  rules  of  religion  and  virtue.  The 
circulation  of  the  fluids,  the  influence  of  the  nerves,  and 
a  free  perspiration,  are  carried  on  M  ith  proper  vigour  ; 
stagnations  are  prevented  or  removed  ;  by  this  lively 
and  uniform  motion,  not  only  dimstion.  but  also  all  the 
other  functions  of  the  body,  are  duly  performed. 

The  ertl  cts  produced  on  the  body  by  particular  pas- 
sions will  be  noticed  under  their  several  heitds.  See 
Joy,  Sorrow,  Rage,  &c. 

PASSION,  C.T.LIAC.    Sfc  Diarhiicea. 

PASSION,  HYSTERIC.    See  Hysteria. 

PASSION,  ILIAC.    See  Iliac  passion^. 

PA'SSUL.E  INIAJO'RES.   See  Uva  passa  major. 

PASTE,  a  st)ft  composition  of  flour,  wrought  up 
with  proper  fluids,  as  water,  milk,  or  the  like,  to  serve 
for  cases  or  coffins,  for  containing  meats,  fruits,  &c.  in 
puddings,  pyes,  tarts,  patties,  pasties,  and  other  forms. 
All  pastry  is  iiard  and  indigestible  without  a  due  pro- 
portion of  suet,  butter,  or  other  animal  fat :  but,  with 
such  addition  in  excess,  it  is  apt  to  produce  the  heart- 
burn, acidity,  and  complaints  of  indigestion;  because 
the  viscid,  perhaps  rancid,  matter  of  such  ingredients, 
especially  if  imiperfectly  cooked,  occasions  obstructions 
in  the  abdomen,  and  is  frecjue-ntly  productive  of  head- 
ach,  cholera,  and  othe^r  morbid  affections.  Children, 
in  particular,  ought  not  to  be  indulged  in  the  habitual 
eating  of  rich  pastry ;  for  their  palates  are  thus  artifi- 
cially stimulated,  and  a  false  appetite  is  thereby  cn  ated. 
Hence  arises  that  propensity-  which,  in  many  infants, 
borders  on  gluttony;  and  which  many  weak  parents 
consitler  as  a  criterion  of  perfect  health.  Glandular 
obstructions  of  the  mesentery,  however,  indige-stion, 
scrophtda,  and  other  aftections,  Dr.  AVillich  insists,  are 
by  this  means  induced  ;  these  gradually  undermine  the 
constitution  of  the  child  ;  and,  after  a  succession  of 
colds  or  catarrhs,  occasion  a  state  of  atrophy.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  wholesomeness  of  this  species  of  food  de- 
pends upon  its  being  not  more  than  sufficiently  rich  ;  :f 
boiled,  thoroughly  done;  if  baked,  not  scorched;  not 
over-s\\eetened,  either  with  sugar  or  preserved  fruits; 
not  eaten  in  too  great  quautity,  nor  to  the  exclusion  of 
animal  food. 

PA'STIL;  in  the  old  practice  of  ph;irmacy,  a  dry 
compe)sition  of  sweet-smelling  resins^  ariiniatic  woods, 
&:c.  which  were  sometimes  burnt  to  improve  and  scent 
the  air  of  asick  chmnber..  See  Fu jiig^^vtiox,  nitrous. 
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PASTINA'CA  (pasta,  from  its  usefulness  as  a  food); 
the  parsnep.  The  wild  species  is  sometimes  called  Ela- 
fhoboscwn.  The  cultivated  or  garden  parsnep  is  the 
Pastinaca  sativa,  foUolis  simpHcifer  pinnatis  Linn.  Its 
roots  are  sweet  and  nutritious,  and  in  high  esteem  as  an 
article  of  food.  They  possess  an  aromatic  flavour,  more 
especially  those  of  the  wild  plant,  and  are  exhibited  in 
calculous  complaints  for  their  diuretic  and  sheathing 
qualities. 

PASTINA'CA  OPO'PANAX  ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  yields  opopanax.    Sec  Opopan ax, 

PASTINA'CA  SATI'VA ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  parsnep.    See  Pastinaca. 

PATE'LLA  (dim.  oi  patina,  a  dish  ;  so  named  from 
its  shape),  or  rotula,  the  knee-pan  ;  a  small  flat  bone, 
which  in  some  measure  resembles  the  common  figure 
«f  the  heart  with  its  point  downwards,  and  is  placed  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  joint  of  the  knee.  The  anterior 
convex  surface  of  the  rotula  is  pierced  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  holes,  into  which  fibres  of  the  strong  ligament, 
that  is  spread  over  it,  enter.  Behind,  its  surface  is 
smooth,  covered  with  cartilage,  and  divided  by  a  middle 
convex  ridge  into  two  ca\itieE,  of  whicli  the  external  is 
largest ;  and  both  are  exactly  adapted  to  the  pulley  of 
the  OS  feniCi'is,  on  which  they  are  placed  in  the  most 
ordinary  .unstrained  postures  of  the  leg:  but  when  the 
leg  is  much  bent,  the  patella  descends  far  down  on  the 
condyles  ;  and  when  tlie  leg  is  fully  extended,  this  bone 
rises  higher  in  its  upper  part  than  the  pulley  of  the 
thigh-bone.  The  plain  smooth  surface  is  surrounded 
by  a  rough  prominent  edge,  to  wliich  the  capsular  liga- 
ment adheres  :  below,  the  point  of  the  bone  is  scabrous, 
where  the  strong  tendinous  ligament  from  the  tubercle 
of  the  tibia  is  fixed.  The  upper  horizontal  part  of  this 
bone  is  flatted  and  unetpial,  where  the  tendons  of  the 
extensors  of  the  leg  are  inserted. 

The  substance  of  the  patella  is  cellular,  with  very 
thin  external  firm  plates ;  but  then  these  cells  are  so 
small,  and  such  a  quantity  of  bone  is  craj^Ioycd  in  their 
formation,  that  scarce  any  bone  of  its  bulk  is  so  strong. 
Besides,  it  is  covered  all  over  with  a  thick  ligament,  as 
this  sort  of  bones  generally  is,  to  connect  its  substance, 
and  is  moveable  to  one  side  or  other:  therefore  it  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  ordinary  actions  of  the 
kirge  muscles  that  are  inserted  into  it,  or  any  common 
-  external  force  applied  to  it ;  while  a  fixed  process,  such 
as  the  olecranon,  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  bear 
the  whole  weight  of  our  bodies,  which  frctjuently  falls 
on  it,  and  v^'ould  have  hindered  the  rotatory  motion  of 
the  leg.  Dr.  JNIonro  says,  that  notwilhstandiiig  these 
precautions  to  preserve  the  patellafrom  siich  injuries,  he 
knew  of  a  transverse  fracture  of  it,  when,  by  the  report 
of  the  patient,  and  of  the  people  about  him,  and  by  the 
want  of  swelling,  discoloration,  or  other  mark  of  bruise 
or  contusion,  it  was  plain  the  bone  was  broken  by  the 
violent  effort  of  the  muscles.  Though  this  patient  re- 
covered the  use  of  the  knee  joint,  yet  it  is  found,  that 
this  sort  of  fracture  is  commonly  attended  with  diffi- 
culty of  motion  after  the  broken  parts  are  reunited  ; 
because  the  callous  matter  probably  extends  itself  into 
the  cavjty  of  the  joint,  where  it  either  grows  to  some 
ct  the  parts,  or  makes  such  an  inequality  on  the  sur- 


fac«>  of  this  bone,  as  does  not  allow  it  to  perform  the 

necessary  motions  on  the  condyles  of  the  femur. 

At  the  ordinary  time  of  birth,  the  patella  is  entirely 
cartilaginous,  and  scarcely  assumes  a  bony  nature  so 
soon  as  most  epiphyses  do.  As  this  is  one  of  the  parts 
which  constitute  the  joint  of  the  knee,  its  concern  in  tlie 
motions  of  that  part  fall  to  be  considered  under  the 
article  Knke, 

PATIIE'TICI  (so  named  from  ffaflo;,  an  affection, 
because  they  direct  the  eyes  to  express  the  passions  of 
the  mind),  also  named  trochleatores ;  the  fourth  pair 
of  nerves.  They  arise  from  the  crura  of  the  cerebellum 
laterally,  and  are  distributed  in  the  musculus  obliquus 
superior  seu  trochlearis, 

PATHOGNOMONIC  (pathogtiomomcm,  itcx.hyvuj' 
IJ.OVIKO;  ;  from  nrxSo;,  a  disease,  and  yivwa-KUJ,  to  know  J  ; 
a  term  applied  to  those  symptoms  which  arc  peculiar  to 
a  disease.  They  arc  also  termed  proper  or  character- 
istic symptoms. 

PATIiOLO'GIA  (TTaSoXoyia  ;  from  waSo;,  a  disease, 
Xoyog,  a.  discourse ) ,  pathology;  or  the  doctrine  of 
disi'ases.  It  comprehends  nosology,  mtiology,  symptoma- 
tology, and  therapfcia.  These  give  instructions  for  dis-  ■ 
ceniing,  distinguis/iing,  preventing,  and  curing  diseases, 
as  they  occur  in  particular  persons. 

The  art  of  discerning  and  distinguishing  diseases  may 
be  best  attained  by  an  accurate  and  complete  observa- 
tion of  their  phenomena,  as  these  occur  in  concourse 
and  in  succession  ;  and  by  constantly  endeavcwring  to- 
distinguish  the  peculiar  and  inseparable  concurrence  of 
symptoms,  to  establish  a  methodical  nosology,  or  an 
arrangement  of  diseases  according  to  their  genera  and 
species,  founded  upon  observation  alone,  abstracted 
from  all  reasoning.    See  Nosology. 

The  pretention  of  diseases  depends  upon  the  know- 
ledge of  their  remote  causes ;  their  cure  chiefly,  and 
almost  unavoidably,  founded  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
proximate  causes.  This  requires  an  acquaintance  with 
the  institutions  of  medicine;  that  is,  with  tlie  know- 
ledge of  the  structure,  action,  and  functions  of  the  hu- 
man body ;  of  the  several  changes  which  it  may  linder- 
go  ;  and  of  the  several  powers  by  which  it  can  be 
changed.  Our  knowledge  of  these  particulars,  how- 
ever, is  still  incomplete,  is  in  many  respects  doubtful, 
and  has  been  often  involved  in  mistake  and  error.  The 
doctrine,  therefore,  of  proximate  causes,  founded  upon 
that  knowledge,  must  be  frequently  precarious  and  un-, 
certain.  It  is,  however,  possible  for  a  judicious  physi- 
cian to  avoid  what  is  vulgarly  called  theory,  that  is, 
all  reasoning  founded  upon  hypothesis,  and  thereby 
many  of  the  errors  which  have  formerly  taken  place  in 
the  institutions  of  medicine.  It  is  possible  also  for  a 
person  who  has  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  facts  re- 
lative to  the  animal  economy  in  health  and  in  sickness, 
by  a  cautious  and  complete  induction,  to  establish 
many  general  principles  which  may  guide  his  reasoning 
with  safety ;  and  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  physician 
admits,  as  a  foundation  of  practice,  those  reasonings 
only  which  are  simple,  obvious,  and  certain,  and  for 
the  most  part  admits,  as  proximate  causes,  those  alone 
tliat  arc  established  as  matters  of  fact. rather  than  as 
deductions  of  reasoning,  he  may  with  great  advantage 
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establish  a  system  of  practice  chiefly  founded  on  the 
doctrine  of  proximate  causes.  But  when  this  cannot 
be  done  with  sufficient  certainty,  the  judicious  and 
prudent  physician  will  have  recourse  to  experience 
alone ;  always,  however,  aware  of  the  hitherto  incom- 
plete and  fallacious  state  of  empiricism. 

From  the  sketch  given  of  Dr.  Cullcn's  physiology 
under  that  head,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  his  patliology  will  be,  that 
almost  all  diseases  are  the  consequence  of  an  affection 
of  the  nervous  system.  The  nervous  power,  he  thinks, 
is  the  same  with  what  Hippocrates  called  nature,  and 
to  which  he  ascribed  such  efhcacy  in  removing  diseases. 
This  subject,  however,  the  latter  did  not  prosecute  to 
any  good  purpose,  and  his  followers  still  less.  Erasis- 
tratus  took  no  notice  of  it;  and  though  Galen  ascribed 
an  active  power  to  what  he  called  nature,  yet  he  consi- 
dered this  as  chiefly  concerned  in  the  support  of  health 
and  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  referred  the  operation  of 
nature  in  the  cure  of  diseases  to  the  solids  and  fluids. 
In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centvu'ies  the  restorers  of 
physic  for  a  long  time  overlooked  the  nervous  power; 
and  though  the  chemists  introduced  their  doctrines  with 
regai'd  to  the  fluids,  yet  they  acquiesced  in  the  former 
doctrine,  which  ascribed  to  them  the  ultimate  power 
of  the  animal  economy.  Van  Helmont,  indeed,  pro- 
posed a  very  considerable  change  by  his  doctrine  of  the 
arcIicEus ;  maintaining,  that  the  motion  of  it  had  a 
greater  share  in  the  production  of  diseases  than  the 
causes  assigned  by  the  chemists  and  Galenists.  But 
this  doctrine  was  delivered  in  such  an  obscure  and  fan- 
ciful manner,  that  no  notice  was  taken  of  it ;  and  peo- 
ple continued  to  imagine  that  diseases  consisted  in  a 
certain  intemperics  of  the  fluids,  and  that  fever  parti- 
cularly consisted  in  a  preternatural  heat. 

PATIE'NTIA  (from  patior,  to  bear  or  suffer);  the 
name  of  the  herb  monk's-rhubarb,  from  its  gentle  purg- 
ing qualities.    See  Riiabarbauum. 

PATIENCE,   GARDEN.     Sec  Rhabarbarum 

MONACnORUM. 

PAUL'S  BETONY.    See  Veronica. 
PAVA'N.E  LIGNUM.    See  Lignum  pavan;e. 
PEACH.    See  Persica. 
PEAGLE.    See  Primula  yeris. 
PEARL.    See  Margarita. 

PEARL-ASH,  a  kind  of  fixed  alkaline  salt,  prepared 
chiefly  in  America,  Russia,  and  Poland,  by  extracting 
the  salts  out  of  the  ashes  of  burnt  wood  ;  and  having 
reduced  them  again  to  dryness,  evaporating  the  moisture, 
and  calcining  them  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  furnace 
mpderately  hot.  The  goodness  of  pearl-ashes  may  be 
.distinguished  by  the  uniform  and  white  appearance  of 
them ;  they  are  nevertheless  subject  to  a  common  adul- 
teration, not  easy  to  be  distinguished  by  the  mere  ap- 
pearance, which  is  done  by  the  addition  of  common 
salt.  In  order  to  find  out  this  fraud,  take  a  small 
quantity  of  the  suspected  salt;  and  after  it  has  been 
softened  by  lying  in  the  air,  put  it  over  the  fire  in  a 
shovel :  if  it  contains  any  common  salt,  a  crackling 
and  kind  of  slight  explosion  will  take  place  as  the  salt 
grows  hot.  Mr.  Kirwan  tells  us,  that  in  100  parts  of 
the  Dantzick  pearl-ash  the  vegetable  alkali  amounted 


to  somewhat  above  63.  His  peai'l-ash  he  prepares  by 
calcining  a  ley  of  vegetable  ashes  dried  into  a  salt  to 
whiteness.  In  this  operation,  he  says,  "  particular  care 
should  be  taken  that  it  should  not  melt,  as  the  extrac- 
tive matter  would  not  be  thoroughly  consumed,  and 
the  alkali  would  form  such  a  union  with  the  earthy 
parts  as  could  not  easily  be  dissolved."  He  has  also 
given  tables  of  the  quantities  of  ashes  and  salt  obtained 
from  different  vegetables ;  and  he  concludes  from  them, 
1.  "  That  in  genei'al  weeds  yield  much  more  ashes,  and 
their  ashes  much  more  salt,  than  woods ;  and  tliut,, 
consequently,  as  to  salts  of  the  vegetable  alkaline  kind, 
neither  America,  Trieste,  nor  the  northern  countries, 
possess  any  advantage  over  us.  2.  That  of  all  weeds, 
fumitory  produces  most  salt,  and  next  to  it  wormwood  ; 
but  if  we  attend  only  to  the  quantity  of  salt  in  a  given 
weight  of  ashes,  the  ashes  of  wormwood  contain  must." 
TrifoHum  Jibrinnm  also  produces  more  ashes  and  salt 
than  fern.    See  Potass. 

PEARL-BARLEY.    See  Hordeum. 

PECHU'RIM  ;  the  name  of  a  highly  aromatic  bark,, 
the  produce  of  a  species  of  Laurvs.  It  is  extremely 
fragrant,  like  unto  that  of  cinnamon,  Avhich  it  greatly 
resembles  in  its  properties.  In  Lisbon  it  is  much  csteeUi- 
ed  in  the  cure  of  dysenteries,  for  allaying  obstinate  vo- 
mitings, and  as  an  aromatic  in  complaints  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

PECHU'RIM,  FA'BA.   Sec  Faba  pechxjriji. 

PECHU'RIS.    See  Peciiurim. 

PECQUET'S  DUCT;  ductus  Fecqucttii ;  the  the- 
racic  duct.    See  Thoracic  duct. 

RECTI  NA'LIS  (so  named  from  its  arising  at  the 
pecten,  or  pubis),  the  j7ec^/7;(r«.y  of  Albinus  ;  a  small  flat 
muscle,  situated  obliquely  between  tlie  pubis  and  the 
little  trochanter,  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the 
thigh.  It  arises  broad  and  fleshy  from  all  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  os  pcctinis,  or  pubis,  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly called,  as  far  as  its  spine,  and  descending  ob- 
liquely backwards  and  outwards,  is  inserted,  by  a  short 
and  broad  tendon,  into  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of 
the  linea  aspera  of  the  os  femoris,  a  little  below  the 
lesser  trochanter.  This  muscle  bends  the  thigh,  by 
drawing  it  upwards  and  inwards,  and  likewise  assists  in 
rolling  it  outwards. 

PECTINA'TI  MUSCULI  (from  pecten,  a  comb; 
so  named  from  their  supposed  resemblance) ;  the  fasci- 
culated muscular  fibres  of  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart. 

PECTIN^'US.  SeePECTiNALis. 

PECTORA'LIS.    See  Pectoralis  major. 

PECTORA'LIS  INIAJOR  (pectoralis;  from  pectus, 
the  breast),  the  pector'alis  of  Albinus ;  a  broad,  thick,, 
fleshy,  and  radiated  muscle,  situated  immediately  un- 
der the  integuments,  and  covering  almost  the  whole 
anterior  part  of  the  breast.  "Winslow  calls  it  pectoralis  ' 
majol;  to  distinguish  it  from  the  serratus  anticus,  which 
he  has  named  pectoralis  minor.  It  arises  from  the  car- 
tilaginous extremities  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  from 
the  last  of  which  its  tendinous  fibres  descend  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  obliquus  cxternus  and  rectus  abdo- 
minis, helping  to  form  a  part  of  the  sheath  in  which 
the  latter  is  included.    It  likewise  springs  frbm  almost 
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ihe  whole  Icn^h  of  the  sternum  by  short  tendinous 
iibros,  which  evidently  decussate  those  on  the  other 
side  ;  and  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  more  than  a  thii'd 
of  the  anterior  part  of  the  clavicle.  From  these  orij^ins 
the  fibres  run  in  a  folding  manner  towards  the  axilla, 
;and  are  inserted  by  a  broad  tendon  into  the  os  humeri, 
-above  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  and  at  the 
outer  side  of  the  groove  which  lodges  the  tendon  of  the 
long  head  of  the  biceps.  Some  of  its  fibres  likewise  ex- 
tend into  that  groove;  and,  from  the  lower  part  of  this 
tendon,  which  is  spread  near  two  inches  along  the  os 
humeri,  we  find  it  sending  off  other  fibres,  which  help 
to  form  the  fascia  that  covers  the  muscles  of  the  arm. 
It  often  happens,  thaJ,  that  part  of  the  pectoralis  which 
arises  from  the  clavicle,  is  separated  from  the  in&^rior 
portion,  so  as  to  appear  lilve  a  distinct  muscle.  This, 
t)r.  Hooper  says,  has  Induced  Winslow  to  divide  it 
into  parts,  one  of  which  he  calls  the  clavicular,  and  the 
other  the  thoracic  portion.  Sometimes  these  two  por- 
tions are  inserted  by  separate  tendons,  which  cross  one 
another  at  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  os  humeri, 
the  tendon  of  the  thoracic  portion  being  inserted  at  the 
outer  edge  of  the  bicipital  groove,  immediately  behind 
thp  other.  This  muscle,  and  the  latissimus  dorsi,  form 
the  cavity  of  the  axilla  or  arm-pit.  The  use  of  the 
pectoraHs  is  to  move  the  arm  forwards,  or  to  raise  it 
obliquely  towards  the  sternum.  It  likewise  occasionally 
assists  in  moving  the  trunk  upon  the  arm  ;  thus,  when 
we  exert  any  efforts  with  the  hand,  as  in  raising  our- 
selves from  ofi"  an  arm-chair,  or  in  sealing  a  letter,  the 
contraction  of  this  muscle  is  particularly  observable. 
To  these  uses  Ilaller  adds  that  of  assisting  in  respira- 
tion, by  raising  the  sternum  and  ribs.  He  tells  us  he 
Avell  remembers,  that  when  this  muscle  was  affected  by 
rheumatism,  his  breathing  was  incommoded  :  and  that, 
"when  troubled  with  difficulty  of  respiration,  he  has  often 
■found  himself  greatly  relieved  by  raising  and  drawing 
iback  his  shoulders,  keeping  his  arras  at  the  same  time 
firmly  fixed.  Winslow,  however,  has  denied  this  use, 
and  Albinus  has  omitted  it,  probably  because  it  docs 
not  take  place  in  a  natural  state. 

PECTORA'LIS  MINOR,  the  scrrafus  anficvs  of 
Albinus,  serrafiis  minor  anticus  of  Douglas,  and  pectora- 
Tis  minor  of  Winslow.  It  is  a  fleshy  and  rather  ccmsi- 
■clerable  muscle,  situated  at  the  anterior  and  lateral 
part  of  the  thorax,  immediately  under  the  pectoralis 
major.  It  arises  from  the  upper  edges  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  ribs,  near  where  they  join  witli  their 
cartilages  by  an  equal  number  of  tendinous  and  fleshy 
digitations,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  whence  this  and 
some  other  muscles,  from  their  having  a  similar  origin 
or  insertion,  have  gotten  the  name  of  serrati.  From 
these  origins  it  becumos  thicker  and  narrower  in  its 
ascent,  and  is  inserted  by  a  flat  tendon  into  the  uppiT 
part  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula.  The  prin- 
cipal use  of  tliis  museh-  is  to  draw  the  scapula  forwards 
and  downwards ;  and  when  that  is  fixed,  it  may  serve 
also  to  elevate  the  ribs.  ' 

PECTOR.ALS  (pcctoralia,  froin  pectus,  tlie  breast); 
medicines  that  relieve  disorders  of  the  chest.  Em- 
ployed in  that  general  sense.  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  this 
term  improper,  and  that  it  has  certainly  led  to  abuse. 


Though,  as  it  is  at  present  commonly  employed  in  the 
same  sense  as  cxpectorantia,  it  perhaps  might  be  al- 
lowed ;  but  certainly  the  latter  term,  as  more  precise, 
ought  to  be  the  one  commonly  made  use  of.  If  the 
pcctoralia  may,  with  M.  Lieutaud,  be  of  three  kinds, 
demulcents,  astringents,  and  resolvents,  it  will  be  veiy 
obvious  that  the  general  term  will  be  liable  to  much 
abuse.    See  Expectohakts. 

PEDICULA'RIA  (from  pcdiculvs,  a  louse),  the  herb 
stavesacre.  It  is  so  called  from  its  use  in  destroying 
lice.  See.STAPHiSAGRiA. 

PEDILU'VIUM  (from  pedis,  the  feet,  and  laro,  to 
wash),  a  v/arm-water  bath  for  the  feet.  The  uses  of 
warm-bathing  in  general,  and  of  the  pediluvium  in  par- 
ticular, are  so  little  understood,  that  they  are  often 
preposterously  used,  and  sometimes  as  -injudiciously 
abstained  from.  The  benefit  obtained  by  a  warm  pe- 
diluvium is  justly  attributed  to  its  making  a  derivation 
into  the  parts  immersed,  and  a  revulsion  from  those 
affected,  because  they  are  relieved.  In  recent  colds, 
with  slight  humoral  peripneumcnies,  it  frequently  works 
an  immediate  cure.  Borelli,  Boerhaave,  and  Hoffman, 
are  all  of  opinion,  that  the  warm  pediluvium  acts  by 
driving  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  into  the  parts  im- 
mersed ;  but  their  arguments  have  been  disputed  in  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Essays  by  a  writer  who  endeavours 
to  prove,  that  the  warm  pediluvium  acts  by  rarefying 
the  blood,  and  relaxing  the  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the 
body.  A  pediluvium  ought  to  be  no  more  than  plea- 
santly warm,  for,  if  hot,  its  operation  will  be  directly- 
contrary  to  the  intentions  of  cure :  and  it  is  this  cir- 
cumstance, probably,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  relative  to  the  modui>  operandi  of  the 
warm  pediluvium,  which  is  an  excellent  remedy  if  pro- 
perly used. 

PELA'GRA,  a  disease  which  docs  not  appear  to 
have  been  noticed  by  any  of  our  nosologists,  although 
the  peculiar  symptoms  with  which  it  is  attended,  and 
the  fatal  const^quenccs  which  sometimes  ensue  from  it, 
render  it  equally  curious  and  important.  In  certain 
districts,  as  Milan  and  Padua  in  Italy,  where  it  is  pecu- 
liarly prevalent,  Dr.  Hooper  says  it  is  computed  to  at- 
tack five  persons  out  of  every  hundred. 

Dr.  Jansen,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this 
disease  at  Milan,  says,  that  about  the  month  of  March 
or  April,  when  the  season  invites  the  farmers  to  cultivate 
their  fields,  a  shining  red  spot  suddenly  arises  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  resembling  the  common  erysipelas, 
but  without  much  itching  or  pain,  or  indeed  any  other 
particular  inconvenienci-.  Both  men  and  women,  girls 
and  boys,  arc  ecjually  subject  to  it.  Sometimes  it  affects 
both  hands,  without  appearing  on  any  other  part  of  the 
body.  Not  uncommonly  it  arises  also  on  the  shins, 
soi'H'times  on  the  neck,  and  now  and  then,  though  very 
rarely,  on  the  face.  It  is  sometimes  also  seen  on  the 
breasts  of  women,  where  tliey  are  uncovered,  but  such 
parts  of  the  body  as  are  not  exposed  to  the  air,  are 
very  seldom  affected  ;  nor  has  it  ever  betn  observed  to 
attack  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
This  red  spot  elevates  the  skin  a  little,  producing  nume- 
rous small  tubercles  of  different  colours ;  the  skin  be- 
-comcs  dry  and  cracks,  and  the  epidermis  sometimes 
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assumes  a  fibrous  appearance.  At  length  it  falls  off  In 
white  furfuraceous  .scales  ;  but  the  shining  redness  un- 
derneath still  continues,  and  in  some  instances  remains 
through  the  following  wnter.  In  the  mean  time,  ex- 
cept this  mere  local  affection,  the  health  is  not  at  all  im- 
paired, the  patient  performs  all  his  labours  as  before, 
eats  heartily,  and  digests  well.  The  bowels  are  gene- 
rally relaxed  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  disease, 
and  continue  so  throughout  its  whole  course.  All  the 
other  excretions  are  as  usual ;  and,  in  females,  the 
menses  return  in  the  proper  way.  But  what  is  most 
surprising  is,  that  in  the  month  of  September,  when  the 
heat  of  the  summer  is  over,  in  some  cases  sooner,  in 
others  later,  the  disorder  generally  altogether  disap- 
pears, and  the  skin  resumes  its  natural  healthy  appear- 
ance. This  change  has  been  known  to  take  place  as 
early  as  the  latter  end  of  May  or  June,  when  it  has 
only  been  in  its  earliest  stage.  The  patients,  however, 
are  not  now  to  be  considered  as  well ;  the  disease  hides 
itself,  but  is  not  eradicated  ;  for  no  sooner  does  the  fol- 
lowing spring  arrive,  but  it  quickly  reappears,  and  ge- 
nerally is  accompanied  with  severer  s\"mptoms.  The 
spot  grows  larger,  the  skin  becomes  mtire  unequal  and 
hard,  with  deeper  cracks.  The  patient  now  begins  to 
feel  uneasiness  in  his  head,  becomes  fearful,  dull,  less 
capable  of  labour,  and  more  wearied  with  his  usual  ex- 
ertions. He  is  exceedingly  affected  with  the  changes 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  impatient  both  of  cold  and  heat. 
Nevertheless,  he  generally  gets  through  his  ordinary 
labour,  v.ith  less  vigour  and  cheerfulness  indeed  than 
formerly,  but  still  without  being  obliged  to  take  to  his 
bed ;  and,  as  he  has  no  fever,  his  appetite  continues 
good,  and  the  chylopoietic  viscera  perform  their  pro- 
per functions.  ^Vhen  the  pelagra  has  even  arrived  at 
this  stage,  the  returning  winter,  nevertheless,  common- 
ly restores  the  patient  to  apparent  health  ;  but  the  more 
severe  the  sjTnptoms  have-  been,  and  the  deeper  root 
the  disease  has  taken,  the  more  certainly  dot  s  the  re- 
turn of  spring  produce  it  with  additional  vit'ience. 
Sometimes  the  disease  in  the  skin  disappears,  but  the 
other  symptoms  remain  notwithstanding.  The  powers 
both  of  the  mind  and  body  now  be-come  daily  more  en- 
feebled ;  peevishness,  wajghings,  vertigo,  and  at  length 
complete  melancholy,  supervene.  Nor  is  there  a  more 
distressing  kind  of  melancholy  any-where  to  be  seen, 
than  takes  place  in  this  disease.  Gradually  indeed  this 
melancholy  increases,  and  at  length  ends  in  real  mania. 

Dr.  Jansen  saw  many  in  the  hospital  at  Lt  gnano,  who 
were  covered  with  a  peculiar  and  characteristic  sweat, 
"Which  had  a  very  ofiensive  smell,  like  that  of  mouldy 
bread.  A  person  accustomed  to  se^  the  disease,  he 
savs,  would  at  once  recognise  it  bv  this  single  s\"mptom. 
M  any  cemplamed  of  a  burning  pain  at  nigJit  in  the 
sok^  of  the  feet,  which  often  deprived  them  of  sleep, 
xsome  were  affected  with  double  ^"ision ;  others  with 
fatuity ;  others  with  visceral  obstructions ;  others  with 
ancrcalous  sjTnptoms.  Nevertheless,  fever  still  keeps 
off,  the  apperlte  is  unimpaired,  and  the  secretions  are 
Tegular.  But  the  disease  goes  on  increasing,  the  nen  es 
are  more  debilitated,  the  legs  and  thighs  lose  the  power 
of  motion,  stupor  or  delirium  comes  on,  and  the  me- 
kacholj-  terminates  ki  conErmed  mania.    It  was  re- 


markable, that  all  who  were  in  this  stage  of  the  disease- 
had  a  strong  propensity  to  drown  themselves.  They 
begin  to  grow  emaciated,  and  the  delirium  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  a  species  of  tabes :  a  colliquative  diarrhoea 
comes  on,  which  no  remedy  can  stop,  as  also  has  been 
observed  in  nostalgia.  Sometimes,  in  the  pelagra,  the 
diarrhoea  comes  on  before  the  delirium,  and  the  deliri- 
um and  stupor  mutually  interchange  with  each  other. 
The  appetite  often  suddenly  fails,  so  that  the  sick  v-  iil 
sometimes  go  for  nearly  a  week  without  tasting  food. 
Not  uncommonly  it  returns  as  suddenly,  so  that  they 
eagerly  devour  whatever  is  offered  them,  and  this  even 
at  times  when  they  are  horridly  con%-ulsed^  Some  are 
seized  v.ith  emprosthotonos ;  and  others  with  other 
species  of  tetanus.  At  length  syncope  and  death  close 
the  scene,  often  without  any  sj-mptOTi  of  fever  occur- 
ring through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease, 
j  The  first  stage  of  the  pelagi-a,  in  which  the  local  af- 
fection only  takes  place.  Dr.  Jansen  observes,  continues 
in  some  instancc-s  for  a  great  length  of  time ;  personir 
being  occasionally  met  with  in  whom  it  has  lasted  six 
or  eight,  or  even  fifteen  years,  disappearing  regularly 
every  winter,  or  returning  again  in  the  spring.  This 
occasions  some  of  the  inhabitants  to  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  it;  although,  in  other  cases,  it  reaches  its^ 
greatest  height  after  the  second  or  third  attack.  It 
appears  that  this  disease  is  not  infectious,  and  that  the 
causes  producing  it  are  yet  unascertained.  It  has  been, 
supposed  b}'  some  to  arise  from  the  heat  of  the  sun's 
rays ;  and  hence  it  is  now  and  then  called  7nal  de  sole  ^ 
but  this  does  not  produce  any  similar  disease  in  other- 
parts  of  the  world,  where  it  is  in  an  equal  or  even  much, 
greater  degree  than  at  Milan  ;  no  disease  in  any  respect 
resembling  it  ha\ing  hitherto  been  noticed  in  such  re- 
gions, except  the  lepra  Asfuriensis  described  hy  Thiery» 
and  after  him  by  Sauvages.  In  this  a  tremor  of  the 
head  and  trunk  of  the  body  takes  place,  which  does 
not  happe  n  in  the  pelagra.  This,  however,  is  the  prin- 
cipal difference  between  the  two  diseases. 

PELA'TO-SALPINGEUS.    Se^  Circuvflexus. 

PELICAN,  in  chemistry,  a  glass  alembic  consisting 
of  one  piece.  It  has  a  tubulated  capital,  fi^om  whick 
tv.  o  opposite  and  crooked  beaks  pass  out,  and  enter 
again  at  the  belly  of  the  cucurbit.  This  vessel  has- 
bcen  contrived  for  a  continued  distillation  and  cohoba— 
tion,  v.hich  chemists  call  circulation.  The  volatile 
parts  of  substances  put  into  this  vessel  rise  into  tke  capi- 
tal, and  are  obliged  to  return  through  the  crooked 
beaks  into  the  cucurbit  j  and  this  without  interruption,^ 
or  luting  and  unluring  the  vessels.  See  PI.  19-  Vol.  I^ 
Although  the  pel:-can  seems  to  be  a  very  convenient  in- 
strument, it  is  nevertheless  little  used,  and  even  much 
neglected  at  prt^nt either  because  the  modern  che- 
mists have  not  so  much  patience  as  the  ancient  chemists 
had  for  making  long  experiments,  cr  because  they  find 
that  two  matresses,  the  mouth  of  one  of  which  is  in- 
serted into  the  mouth  of  the  other,  proaucc  the  same- 
effect. 

PELITQRY.  BASTARD.    See  Ptarmic.^. 
PELITORY  OF  SPAIN.    See  Pyrethru:!. 
PELITORY,  WALL.    See  Pakietari-^. 
PELVi'.METEE;  an  instrumeTit  calculated  to  es- 
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certain  with  exactness,  the  dimcHsions  of  tl\c  female 
pelvis.  This  invention  of  M.  Coutonli,  properly  applied, 
i«  referred  to  under  Pelvis.  A,  A,  fig,  5.  Is  the  first 
branch  ;  whose  square,  B,  is  applied  to  the  projection 
of  the  OS  sacrum,  c,  A  kind  of  hook  intended  to  keep 
the  first  branch  in  its  place,  while  we  introduce  and  de- 
vclope  the  second.  Tliis  has  a  dove-tailed  groove,  in 
which  the  body  of  the  second  branch  is  lodged  and 
moved,  d,  d,  the  second  branch  of  the  instrument, 
whose  square  e  is  placed  against  the  symphysis  of  tlie 
pul3(>s.  F,  a  scale  four  inches  long,  graduated  in  the 
branch  d,  d ;  and  intended  to  shew  the  degree  of  open- 
ing from  the  pubes  to  the  sacrum. 

As  being  immediately  connected  with  the  subject, 
■we  have  also  shewn  INI.  Baudelocque's  calipers  for  mea- 
suring the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  superior 
strait  of  the  pelvis,  c,  a,  are  the  branches  of  the  cali- 
pers.   B,  Tlie  hinge  which  unites  the  two  brandies. 

c,  c.  Lenticular  buttons  which  terminate  the  branches. 

d,  A  graduated  scale  nine  inches  long,  intended  to  de- 
monstrate the  thickness  of  the  body  comprised  between 
the  two  branches.  This  scale  is  contained  in  a  deep 
groove  cut  lengthwise  in  the  branch  of  the  calipers, 
from  the  letter  e  to  the  hinge  B  ;  and  passes  through  a 
mortise  made  in  the  other  branch  under  the  letter/". 

e,  The  place  where  the  scale  is  united  by  a  kind  of 
hinge,  f,  A  little  screw  with  a  flat  head,  designed  to 
fix  the  scale,  while  we  calculate  the  thickness  of  the 
body  comprised  between  the  two  bi-anches. 

PE'L^'IS  (from  txTsXv^,  a  banin,  because  it  is  shaped 
like  the  basin  used  in  former  times),  in  the  human  ske- 
leton, the  cavity  situated  immediately  below  the  abdo- 
men. It  is  bounded  forward  by  the  os  pubis ;  back- 
ward by  the  os  sacrum  above,  and  coccygis  below ; 
laterally  by  the  ilia  above,  and  ischia  below.  In  mid- 
wifery, the  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  peculiarities 
of  tliis  part  is  an  important  circumstance. 

Dr.  Denman  observes,  that  the  tvim  pelvis  has  been 
applied  indiscriminately  to  the  inferior  cavity  of  the 
.abdomen,  and  to  the  bones  which  form  that  cavity ; 
but  he  thinks  it  most  proper  to  confine  it  to  the  bones, 
and  to  distinguisli  the  hollow  by  the  name  of  the  cavity 
■of  the  pelvis.  In  the  state  of  infancy,  the  pelvis  is 
■composed  of  five  or  six  bones,  most  of  which  in  the 
frctus  are  soft  and  flexible ;  some  of  them  being,  in  a 
manner,  quite  cartilaginous  ;  while  the  edges  of  others 
are  found  covered  with  a  substance  of  the  same  kind. 
This  construction  is  thought  by  some  to  facilitate  deli- 
ver}', as  the  pelvis  of  the  foetus  can  thus  ciiange  its 
figure  like  the  cranium;  but  jM.  Baudelocque  thinks 
this  an  erroneous  opinion,  "  consonant  neither  to  rea- 
son nor  experience." 

In  the  adult,  the  pelvis  consists  only  of  four  bones, 
\iz.  the  sacriun,  the  os  cucci/gis,  and  the  two  ossa  inno- 
minata.  These  being  described  under  their  proper  names, 
we  shall  here  content  ourselves  with  observing,  that  an 
anchylosis  is  not  imfrc(juently  formed  between  the  os 
*acram  and  the  ossa  innominata;  and  sometimes  an 
imperfect  joint  in  consequence  of  their  separation; 
whence  the  part  is  very -much  weakened,  and  the  per- 
son ever  afterwards  walks  with  difficulty. 

The  OS  coccygis  in  infancy  is  cartilaginous;  but  in 


the  adult  it  is  composed  of  three,  or  more  frequently  of 
four,  bones,  connected  by  intermediate  cartilages,  tlie 
uppermost  of  which  is  somewhat  broader  than  the  lower 
part  of  the  os  sacrum.  In  some  subjects  these  bones 
coalesce,  and  form  a  single  one  :  in  others  an  anchylosis 
is  formed  between  the  sacrum  and  os  coccygis ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  latter  is  shortened  and  turned 
inw^ards,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  head  of  the  child  in  its 
passage  through  the  pelvis.  But  the  impediment 
thereb}'  occasioned  at  the  time  of  labour  may  be  over- 
come by  the  force  with  which  the  head  of  the  child  is 
propelled,  and  the  os  occygis  again  separated  from  the 
sacrum  with  a  noise  loud  enough  to  be  distinctly  heard. 
In  general,,  however,  some  regressive  motion  is  preserved 
between  the  bones  of  which  the  os  occygis  is  composed; 
and  that  wdiich  is  produced  between  the  sacrum  and  os 
coccifgis,  when  the  latter  is  pressed  by  the  head  of  a 
child  passing  through  the  pelvis,  occasions  a  consider- 
able temporary  enlargement  of  the  inferior  aperture  of 
the  pelvis.  Any  lateral  motion  is  prevented  by  the  in- 
sertion of  the  cocci/gcci  muscles,  part  of  the  levatores 
ani,  and  some  portions  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments 
into  tlie  sides  of  the  os  coccygis. 

The  OS  innominaium,  in  a  woman  of  the  ordinary  size, 
is  about  six  inches  broad  from  the  anterior  to  the  pos- 
tiTior  superior  spine.  The  height  is  nearly  six  inches 
and  a  half  from  the  anterior  spine  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  seven  and  a  half  if  taken 
from  the  middle  of  the  crista  of  the  ilium  ;  and  hence 
we  niay  in  some  measure  be  enabled  to  determine  the 
deptii  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  laterally  from  the  su- 
perior to  the  inferior  strait. 

The  ossa  pubes  are  joined  together  by  means  of  a 
substance  which  has  always  been  described  by  the 
name  of  cartilage,  though  it  differs  as  much  from  that 
as  from  a  ligament.  According  to  some  anatomists, 
each  OS  pubis  is  covei'ed  by  its  own  cartilage.  Their 
junction  is  not  a  true  synchondrosis;  but  a  close  arti- 
culation, which  admits  only  of  insensible  motions.  By 
carefully  examining  this  symphysis,  we  obsei-vc  that 
each  OS  pubis  is  really  covered  by  a  cartilage  at  its  an- 
terior extremity ;  that  this  cartilage  is  thicker  before 
than  behind,  and  in  its  superior  and  inferior  parts  than 
in  the  middle  of  its  length  ;  that  these  bones,  thus  co- 
vered, are  bound  together  by  means  of  a  substance 
which  seems  ligamentous,  and  whose  fibres,  which  are 
mostly  transverse,  go  from  one  to  the  other ;  that  these 
fibres  are  so  disposed,  that  the  deepest  are  the  shortest, 
and  the  most  superficial  the  longest;  that  they  leave 
between  one  another  a  kind  of  meshes  filled  with  red-- 
disli  corpuscles,  very  like  those  which  are  seen  about 
the  moveable  articulations,  and  which  are  commonly, 
thought  to  be  synovial  glands.  We  observe  further, 
that  this  fibrous  and  ligamentous  substance  does  not 
occupy  the  whole  thickness  of  the  symphysis,  and  docs- 
not  bind  the  bones  togetlier  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  surfaces  presented  by  their  anterior  extremities; 
but  there  exists  a  true  articulation  of  the  species  known 
by  the  name  of  art/irodia.  If  we  open  this  symphysis 
towards  the  inside  of  the  pelvis,  after  a  cellular  tissue 
very  thin  and  loose,  which  we  meet  with  first,  wc  dis- 
cover a  capsular  membrane,  whose  most  apparent  IbreS 
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are  transversal ;  aftci-wards  two  cartilaginous  faccttos, 
smooth,  polislied,  and  moist,  from  six  to  eight  lines 
long  and  two  broad,  of  a  figure  a  little  semilunar,  light- 
ly convex  on  one  bone,  and  concave  on  the  other. 
These  facettes  comprehend  nearly  the  middle  third  of 
the  length  of  the  symphysis  and  the  posterior  third  of 
its  thickness. — This  symphysis  then  presents  in  one 
third  of  its  extent,  or  thereabouts,  a  true  articulation  ; 
and .  in  the  rest  a  s7/neio'osis  and  syncltondrosis  at  the 
same  time. 

This  compound  and  articular  substance,  being  de- 
tached from  the  bones,  forms  a  kind  of  wedge,  whose 
base  constitutes  the  anterior  part  of  the  symphysis, 
and  its  edge  the  posterior ;  so  that  these  bones  seem  to 
touch  towards  the  inside  of  the  pelvis,  and  appear  sepa- 
rated to  the  distance  of  several  lines  without :  the  base 
of  this  kind  of  wedge  is  generally  from  four  to  six  lines 
broad  towards  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  s3'mphy- 
sis,  and  from  eight  to  ten  in  the  inferior  and  superior 
parts,  while  the  edge  at  most  does  not  exceed  one  line. 
Its  thickness,  taken  according  to  that  of  the  bones,  is 
greater  above  than  below;  where  this  substance,  be- 
come thinner,  forms  what  is  called  the  triangular  liga- 
ment. 

This  first  means  of  union  was  not  sufficient  to  give 
these  bones  the  firmness  necessary  for  the  free  exercise 
of  the  functions  to  which  the  pelvis  is  destined.  It  is 
covered  and  fortified  in  all  parts,  but  especially  before,  - 
by  bundles  of  ligamentous  and  aponeurotic  fibres.  In- 
dependently of  the  thick  and  veiy  strong  ligamentous 
structure  which  forms  the  fore-part  of  the  symphysis,, 
we  observe  bundles  of  tendinous  fibres  which  decussate 
each  other  a  thousand  ways,  some  of  which  arise  from 
the  interior  grac'des  and  the  external  obturators,  and 
others  from  the  external  portions  of  the  inguinal  rings. 
The  triangular  expansion  which  terminates  the  sym- 
physis infcriorily,  and  which  forms  the  top  of  the  arch 
of  the  pubes,  seems  to  have  otloer  uses  than  that  of  bind- 
ing the  bones  together. 

The  manner  in  which  the  os  sacrum  is  connected 
■with  the  0440  innominata,  differs  considerably  from  tliat 
in  which  the  ossa  pubes  are  joined.  Here  each  articu- 
lar facotte  is  covered  by  a  true  cartilaginous  layer,  and 
there  are  inequalities  on  each  side,  which  mutually  re- 
ceive one  another,  while  nothing  of  that  kind  is  ob- 
served in  the  junction  of  the  pubes ;  neither  are  there 
in  any  part  of  th<?se  articular  facettes  any  of  the  trans- 
verse fibres  which  go  from  one  bone  to  the  other  in  the 
ossa  pubis:  these  articulations,  therefore,  derive  all 
their  strength  from  the  groat  numbers  of  ligaments 
which  surround  them.  Most  of  these  are  very  short, 
and  do  not  extend  beyond  the  edges  of  the  articular 
facettes ;  but  there  are  others  longer  to  be  seen  above, 
below,  and  behind  these  symphyses. 

The  OS  sacrum  is  not  only  articulated  with  the  ilia, 
but  with  the  spine  and  coccyx.  It  is  joined  in  three 
places  to  the  spine  :  1.  By  an  oblong  and  cartilaginous 
impression  in  the  middle  of  the  basis,  which  unites  it 
-to  a  similar  impression  in  the  body  of  the  last  lumbar 
vertebra,  by  means  of  an  elastic  substance.  2.  By  two 
Uttle  articular  masses  fixed  in  the  posterior  edge  of  that 
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first  impression,  and  which  answer  to  similar  substances 
in  the  vertebra  above  mentioned. 

The  elastic  substance  which  unites  the  middle  of  the 
base  of  the  sacrum  to  the  spine,  is  entirely  similar  in  its 
nature  to  that  seen  between  the  bodies  of  all  the  ver- 
tebrte.  Being  very  thick  before  and  thin  behind,  the 
angle  resulting  from  the  disposition  of  the  articular 
facettes  of  these  two  parts  is  rendered  more  obtuse. 
This  sacro-iertehral  junction  is  surrounded  by  an  infi- 
nity of  ligaments,  some  without  and  others  concealed 
within  the  spinal  canal.  All  motion  is  not  prohibited 
by  this  kind  of  junction ;  but,  as  it  onl)^  depends  on 
the  compression  of  the  intermediate  substance,  it  can 
but  be  very  small.  The  motion  between  the  body  of 
the  last  lumbar  vertebra  and  the  base  of  the  sacrum 
is  never  extensive  enough  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
degree  of  acutencss  of  the  angle  which  results  from  their 
junction ;  but  the  convexity  of  the  lumbar  column 
may  be  augmented  or  diminished  by  means  of  a  com- 
pound motion,  formed  of  those  which  take  place  be- 
tween each  of  the  lower  lumbar  vertebrse  and  between 
the  lower  ones  of  the  back.  This  augmentation  or  di- 
minution of  the  convexity,  in  proportion  as  the  trunk 
is  bent  backward  or  forward,  or  by  raising  or  lowering 
the  breech  when  the  woman  lies  on  her  back,  deserves 
particular  attention  in  the  practice  of  midwifery ;  for 
thus  we  may  make  a  favourable  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  pelvis,  relatively  to  that  of  the 
trunk,  to  that  of  the  uterus,  and  in  the  direction  of 
the  expulsive  forces  of  the  latter,  which  may  be  ren- 
dered more  or  less  efficacious  according  to  circum-- 
stances,  by  making  the  woman  preserve  a  proper  at- 
titude. 

The  junction  of  the  coccyx  with  the  sacrum  permits 
the  former  to  move,  and  yield  to  the  different  degrees 
of  pressure  it  undergoes  in  different  circumstances. 
The  mobility  is  very  great  in  youth ;  but  diminishes 
insensibly  as  the  patient  grows  older,  and  at  last  is  to- 
tally lost.  If  entirely  lost,  or  considerably  diminished, 
before  a  woman  is  past  child-bearing,  it  produces  some- 
times, though  very  farcly,  an  obstacle  to  delivery.  The 
connections  of  the  pelvis  with  the  inferior  extremities 
are  not  of  much  importance  in  midwifery.  The  na- 
tural course  of  labour  cannot  be  disturbed  by  any 
fiiult  in  their  configuration  when  the  pelvis  itself  is  well 
formed  ;  but  in  general  they  are  consequences  of  a  de- 
formity of  it.  They  are  enartkroses,  which  allow  of 
motion  in  every  direction. 

The  pelvis  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called  the  upper 
and  loiuer,  by  a  ridge  sometimes  elliptical,  and  some- 
times of  other  shapes.  The  breadth  of  the  upper  part 
from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  one  ilium  to  an- 
other, is  usually  eight  or  nine  inches,  and  its  depth  from 
three  to  four.  At  the  back  part  of  it  is  the  projection 
of  the  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  at  the  sides  the  iliac  fossa;. 
The  lower  part  forms  a  kind  of  canal,  whose  entrance 
and  outlet  are  somewhat  narrower  than  the  middle  j 
whence  it  has  been  distinguished  into  the  superior  strait, 
the  inferior  strait,  and  an  excavation. — The  superior 
strait  is  a  kind  of  circle  forming  the  entrance  of  the 
canal ;  its  form,  however,  is  vaiuous,  as  is  also  its  ob» 
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Icqnity  from  beliinJ  forwards.  M.  Levx'et  has  fixed  this 
'last  at  an  angle  of  from  35  to  40  degrees. 

The  smallest  diameter  of  this  strait  is  generally  about 
four  inches,  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  projection 
of  the  sacrum  to  the  superior  and  internal  part  of  the 
symphysis  of  the  ■pubcs.  The  other  diameter  is  usually 
about  an  inch  longer,  extending  from  one  side  of  the 
strait  to  the  other.  The  oblique  diameters  are  a  me- 
dium betwixt  the  two  former,  extending  diagonally 
from  eacli  acetabulum  to  the  sacro-iliac  junction  of  the 
opposite  side.  The  pelvis  is  cut  at  right  angles  by  the 
two  forraei'-,  and  into  acute  ones  by  the  latter ;  but  the 
diameters,  considered  in  relation  to  delivery,  are  some- 
what different  from  those  just  mentioned,  some  clianges 
in  tliem  being  occasioned  by  the  soft  parts  within  the 
pelvis. 

The  inferior  strait  is  in  general  smaller,  and  of  a  more 
irregular  figure,  than  the  other,  being  not  formed,  like 
it,  entirely  of  bones.  The  edge,  rendered  unequal  by 
three  deep  and  large  notches,  is  completed  behind  and 
at  the  sides  by  the  sacro-ischiatic  ligaments,  forming  a 
kind  ,of  circular  notch  before,  called  the  arch  of  the 
pubes.  The  diameters  of  it  are  commonly  about  four 
inches  in  length  ;  and  though  the  transverse,  which  ex- 
tends from  one  ischium  to  the  other,  be  often  a  little 
longer  than  that  which  extends  from  the  fore  to  the 
back  part,  it  must  be  reckoned  the  smallest  with  regard 
to  delivery ;  because  the  latter  augments  in  proportion 
as  the  point  of  the  coccyx  recedes  from  the  pubes.  \Ve 
must  also  remember,  that  the  great  diameter  of  the  in- 
ferior strait  is  parallel  to  the  smallest  of  the  superior, 
and  that  it  crosses  the  longest  of  that  strait  at  an  angle 
jnore  or  less  acute ;  and  by  carefully  attending  to  this, 
we  may,  in  many  cases,  with  the  finger  alone,  when  pro- 
perly directed,  remove  obstacles  which  could  not  have 
been  overcome,  even  by  means  of  instruments,  without 
exposing  the  child  to  great  inconveniences.  It  is  like- 
wise favourable  to  delivery  that  the  middle  part  of  the 
pelvis  is  a  little  larger  from  before  backwards  than  the 
straits ;  winch  disposition  proceeds  from  the  curved 
figure  of  the  os  sacrum. — On  one  side  this  curve  dimi- 
nishes ^he  numerous  and  long-continued  frictions  which 
the  child's  head  would  necessarily  undergo  if  the  pelvis 
were  equally  broad  in  all  its  parts;  and  on  the  other 
side  it  is  equally  useful  in  preventing  the  effects  of  a 
long  and  forcible  pressure  on  the  sacral  nerves,  which 
a  flat  form  of  the  sacrum  would  have  rendered  una- 
voidable during  the  whole  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
head.  The  .cavity  of  the  pelvis  is  commonly  from  four 
to  five  inches  deep  behind,  three  and  a  half  at  the  sides, 
and  one  and  a  half  at  most  before. 

The  arch  of  the  pubes,  which  at  the  top  is  onl}'  fi-om 
one  inch  auJ  a  quarter  to  one  and  two  tliirdsiri  breadth, 
augments  gtaduHl'.y  as  it  descends;  so  that  at  the  bot- 
tom its  sides  are  three  inches  and  a  half,  or  even  four 
inches,  separated  from  one  another ;  that  is,  if  we  take 
the  line  wliich  is  looked  upon  as  tlie  transverse  diameter 
of  the  inferior  strait  for  its  base ;  the  height  being  about 
two  inches. 

The  axis  of  tlie  superior  strait  of  the  pelvis  cannot 
well  be  determined  ;  but  that  of  the  inferior  one,  with 
regard  to  delivery,  must  be  considci'ed  as  passing  through 


the  centre  of  the  opening  of  the  vagina  dilated  by  the 
child's  head.  Its  direction  is  then  so  much  inclined 
from  behind  forward,  that  its  superior  extremity  tra- 
verses the  lower  part  of  the  first  false  vertebra  of  the 
sacFum,  and  crosses  that  of  the  other  strait  at  a  very 
obtuse  angle. 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  only  of  that  form  of  the 
pelvis  wliich  is  most  favourable  for  delivery:  but  the 
proportions  and  forms  of  it  are  various ;  and  as  it  dif- 
fers from  those  above  described,  the  delivery  is  attended 
with  more  or  less  difficulty. 

Tlie  defects  of  the  pelvis,  with  regard  to  facility  of  de- 
livery, consist  in  its  being  cither  too  large  or  too  small. 
At  first  sight  it  might  be  imagined,  that  a  large  pelvis 
would  make  the  delivery  more  easy,  as  the  head  of  the 
child  will  thus  be  exposed  to  less  friction,  be  more  easi- 
ly expelled,  and  the  labour  be  less  painful.  But  women 
who  have  a  very  large  pelvis,  are  subject  to  those  in- 
conveniences which  arise  from  an  obliquity  of  the  ute- 
rus, or  even  to  a  descent  of  it  altogether;  especially  in 
the  time  of  labour,  when  that  viscus,  being  already 
charged  with  the  weight  of  the  child,  is  entirely  sub- 
jected to  the  expulsive  power  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 
In  women  who  have  had  several  children,  tlie  uterus  is 
but  weakly  retained  by  its  ligaments ;  and  in  subse- 
quent pregnancies  it  descends  still  lower,  until  at  last 
it  rests  on  the  margin  of  the  pelvis.  This,  however, 
does  not  take  place  before  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
four  or  five  months :  before  that  time  its  weight  lies 
principally  on  the  extremity  of  the  rectum;  and  by 
this,  as  well  as  by  its  bulk,  the  discharge  of  the  urine 
and  faeces  is  impeded,  and  accidents  sometimes  ensue 
from  the  compression  of  the  veins  which  pass  through 
the  pelvis.  These  symptoms  sometimes  vanish  about 
the  middle  of  pregnancy,  but  reappear  towards  the 
latter  end ;  because  the  head  of  the  child  is  early  en- 
gaged in  the  pelvis,  and  acts  on  the  same  parts  that  the 
whole  uterus  did  before.  Besides  all  these  accidents, 
there  are  others  which  may  take  place  at  the  time  of 
delivery  ;_so  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  reckoned 
any  real  advantage  for  a  woman  to  have  a  large  pelvis. 

The  accidents,  however,  which  arise  from  too  great 
a  size  of  the  pelvis,  are  much  more  easily  remedied, 
and  in  themselves  less  dangerous,  than  such  as  arise 
from  its  narrowness.  This  defect  may  be  considered 
as  either  relative  or  absolute.  The  former  arises  from 
an  excess  of  size  in  the  head  of  the  child ;  the  lat- 
ter, from  a  bad  conformation  of  the  pelvis  itself.  The 
absolute  narrowness  of  the  pelvis  rarely  affects  all  parts 
of  it  at  once  :  it  is  generally  found  only  in  one  of  the 
straits ;  in  which  case,  the  other  is  usually  of  the  na- 
tural size,  nay,  sometimes  even  larger  than  natural. 
The  fault  is  more  frequently  in  the  superior  than  the 
inferior  strait;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  most  com- 
monly affects  the  strait  in  its  small  diameter;  very  rare- 
ly in  its  transversal;  sometimes  affecting  only  one  side. 
In  the  inferior  strait  it  is  generally  caused  by  he  ap- 
proximation of  the  tuberosities  of  the  ischia. 

It  is  easy,  M.  Baudelocque  says,  to  dettTmine  why 
the  superior  strait  is  more  fretjuently  deformed  than  the 
inferior;  and  why  it  is  almost  always  between  the  pubes 
and  sacrum  that  it  is  defective  respecting  delivery.  If 
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we  consider  the  direction  of  the  forces  which  act  on  the 
pelvis  of  ricketty  children,  in  m  horn  the  bones  are  at 
the  same  time  solter  and  more  loosely  connected  than 
in  the  natural  state,  we  shall  see,  that  the  greater  part 
of  those  forces  tend  to  carry  the  base  of  the  sacrum 
forward  and  the  ossa  pubis  backwards.  \Vhether  the 
child  be  standing  or  sitting,  if  we  attend  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  spinal  column,  we  shall  see  that  the  weight 
of  the  body  must  insensibly  }!Ubh  the  base  of  the  sacrum 
towards  the  pubes;  and  that  it  acts  in  the  same  manner 
on  the  inner  parts  of  the  acetabula,  which  serve  as  a 
fulcrum  to  the  inferior  extremities  when  the  child  is 
standing  or  walking.  The  ossa  pubis,  particularly  in 
these  latter  cases,  must  be  pushed  towards  the  sacrum ; 
in  such  a  manner,  however,  that  their  posterior  extre- 
mities often  approach  a  little  nearer  to  the  projection 
of  the  base  of  that  bone  than  their  anterior  extremities, 
or  the  sj'mphysis.  If  the  superior  strait  does  not  con- 
stantly present  the  same  figure  in  deformed  pek  iscs ;  if 
it  is  sometimes  larger  on  one  side  than  the  other ;  if  one 
of  the  acetabula  is  nearer  to  the  sacrum,  while  the  other 
approaches  less ;  if  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes  is  re- 
moved, in  many  cases,  from  a  line  which  would  divide 
the  body  into  two  equal  parts — it  is  because  the  rickets 
have  not  equally  affected  all  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  nor 
equally  hurt  all  their  junctions ;  and  because  the  atti- 
tude which  the  child  takes  in  walking  or  sitting  may 
change  a  little  the  direction  of  the  compressing  powers 
just  mentioned.  The  weight  of  the  body  may  also 
equally  hurt  the  form  of  the  inferior  strait,  but  various- 
ly, according  to  the  most  usual  attitude  of  the  child, 
and  the  direction  taken  by  the  spinal  column.  For  ex- 
ample :  If  it  sits  much,  the  sacrum  will  be  more  curved, 
and  the  strait  more  contracted  from  before  backwards : 
in  this  attitude,  if  it  inclines  habitually  to  one  side,  one 
of  the  ischiatic  tuberosities  will  be  thrown  inwards,  the 
OS  ilium  will  be  more  elevated,  &c.  The  action  of  the 
muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  pelvis,  the  pressure 
of  clothes,  and  tliat  which  the  arms  of  the  nurse  exert 
on  this  part,  contribute  also  something  to  the  deformities 
in  question,  but  much  less  than  the  weight  of  the  trunk : 
whence  we  see,  of  what  importance  it  is  to  keep  ricketty 
children  in  bed,  and  leave  them  at  liberty ;  instead  of 
obliging  them  to  walk,  to  sit  up,  or  have  them  con- 
stantly in  the  arms,  as  is  done  almost  every-where. 

The  dimensions  of  the  pelvis  itself  vary  no  less  than 
the  contour  of  the  straits.  If  the  diameter  of.  some, 
taken  from  the  pubes  to  the  middle  of  the  projection  of 
the  OS  sacru»i,  be  only  a  few  lines  ;  in  others  the  defect 
is  several  inches,  so  that  scarcely  a  single  inch  is  left 
between  these  bones.  These  extremes,  however,  arc 
not  frequently  met  with  ;  and  the  latter  of  them  is  never 
so  great  in  the  inferior  as  in  the  superior  strait.  On 
comparing  the  dimensions  of  a  well-formed  pelvis  with 
those  of  a  child's  head,  we  shall  find  that  the  former 
might  admit  of  being  some  inches  less  in  circumference, 
and  yet  be  large  enough  for  an  easy  delivery.  The  cir- 
cumference of  a  common  head  is  usually  no  more  than 
ten  inches  and  a  quarter,  or  ten  and  a  half.  The  first 
degree  of  narrowness  in  any  pelvis  therefore'  must  be, 
when  each  diameter  is  something  less  than  three  inches 
and  a  half,    M,  Baudclocque  says,  that  he  has  seen 


pelvises  in  which  the  distance  of  the  pubes  from  the 
sacrum  superiorL  was  no  more  than  six  or  eight  lines ; 
and  he  had  in  his  possession  two  others,  in  one  cf  which 
the  distance  irom  the  back  cf  the  right  acetabulum  to 
the  projection  of  the  sacrum  was  only  three  or  four 
lines,  and  the  other  had  but  fourteen  lines  between  that 
projection  and  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes. 

The  narrowness  of  the  p(  Ivis  is  to  be  accounted  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  difficult  delivery. — When  an 
opening  of  only  three  inches  and  a  quarter  is  left,  thir 
labour  must  be  more  difficult  than  when  it  is  three- 
inches  and  a  half,  as  the  number  of  frictions  which  the 
child's  head  must  undergo  are  then  more  numerous  and 
frequent.  When  there  is  an  opening  only  of  three 
inches,  the  labour  must  be  still  more  diflScult ;  but  still 
there  are  instances  of  natural  deliveries  without  any  as- 
sistance, notwithstanding  the  disproportion  betwixt  the 
size  of  the  child's  head  and  pelvis.  This  may  even 
happen  when  the  diameter  of  the  pelvis  is  still  smaller, 
such  as  two  inches  and  three  quarters,  or  two  and  a 
half.  M.  Solayies  observed  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  that 
the  head  was  lengthened  in  such  a  manner,  that  its 
longest  diameter  was  eight  inches  all  but  two  lines,  that 
which  goes  from  one  parietal  protuberance  to  the  other 
being  reduced  to  two  inches  five  or  six  lines ;  and 
Baudelocque  has  observed  similar  changes  in  the  form 
of  the  head,  and  the  respective  lengths  of  its  diameters 
at  the  instant  of  birth,  where  the  child  was  equally  de- 
formed, the  long  diameter  being  seven  inches,  and  the 
transverse  one  two  inches  six  or  seven  lines.  The  child- 
ren were  in  good  health  ;  and  the  day  after  their  birth 
their  heads  wanted  very  little  of  the  usual  proportions. 

But  when  the  small  diameter  of  the  pelvis  is  less  than 
two  inches  and  a  half,  the  head  of  the  child  cannot 
pass;  and  then  some  of  the  dangerous  chirurgical  me- 
thods must  be  undertaken,  which  frequently  prove  fatal 
both  to  the  mother  and  child.  Even  when  the  pelvis  is 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  the  natural  delivery 
is  not  always  without  danger  to  both ;  as,  on  one  hand, 
the  soft  parts  wlsich  cover  the  pelvis  arc  subjected  to 
such  violent  pressure  that  they  become  inflamed,  ex- 
quisitely paintul,  and  at  last  are  even  threatened  with 
gangrene;  on  the  other,  the  bones  of  the  child's  cranium 
riding  over  one  another,  or  sometimes  fractured  and  de- 
pressed, wound  the  brain,  and  produce  internal  extra- 
vasations, which  generally  prove  fatal.  The  bad  conse- 
quences resulting  from  a  deformed  pelvis,  shew  them- 
selves sooner  or  later,  according  as  the  superior  or  in- 
ferior strait  is  vitiated.  When  both  are  so,  the  obstacles 
to  the  birth  begin  to  manifest  themselves  as  soon  as  the 
labour  begins ;  and  sometimes  those  at  the  superior 
strait  arc  so  great,  that  the  expulsive  powers  are  ex- 
hausted, and  the  head  stops  there ;  or  if  it  be  pushed 
furthcT  into  the  pelvis,  and  stopping  there,  it  will  remain 
incapable  of  being  delivered  withotit  the  assistance  of 
art.  The  head  cannot  pass  this  strait  without  being  ia. 
a  considerable  degree  elongated ;  and  when  it  enters 
the  pelvis,  the  cavity  being  there  sufficient  for  it,  it  na- 
turally returns  to  its  former  dimensions,- at  least  in  part,, 
and  more  or  less  so  as  it  stays  a  longer  or  shorter  time.. 
The  same  conformation  of  the  head,  however,  which, 
enabled  it  to  pass  the  first  strait,  is  still  more  necessary 
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to  enaWc  it  to  pass  the  second :  and  hence  the  symp- 
toms which  had  come  on  with  the  first  pains,  some- 
times disappear  in  a  great  measure  during  the  fimo 
that  the  head  stays  in  the  evacuation ;  but  increase  to 
a  greater  degree  than  ever  when  the  strong  labour 
comes  on. 

When  tlie  superior  strait  alone  is  contracted,  the 
head  advances  at  first  with  great  difficulty ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  parietal  protuberances  have  cleared  the 
strait,  the  other  parts  of  the  pelvis  being  relatively  or 
absolutely  larger,  the  head  passes  them  with  so  much 
rase,  that  the  delivery  is  frequently  terminated  by  a 
few  pains.  The  contrary  is  observable  when  the  fault 
is  in  the  inferior  strait,  if  the  first  be  of  the  usual  size. 
The  head  then  descends  easily  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  pelvis ;  but  cannot  proceed  any  further,  until  it 
overcome  the  obstacles  which  obstruct  its  course,  and 
render  it  difficult  and  laborious.  In  this  case,  the 
symptoms  attending  obstruction  appear  later  than  in 
the  former.  In  these  cases,  however,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  practitioner  should  accustom  himself  by  prac- 
tice to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  powers  of  nature, 
otherwise  he  may  easily  deceive  himself ;  in  the  former, 
supposing  that  a  delivery  is  impossible;  and  in  the 
the  latter,  that  a  delivery  Mill  be  easy  which  cannot 
be  efl'ected  without  the  assistance  of  art..  An  instance 
of  this  is  given  by  our  author,  in  a  case  where  the  cir- 
cumfi'rence  of  the  superior  strait  of  the  pelvis,  when 
divested  of  all  its  coverings,  measured  14  inches,  but 
the  inferior  only  nine.  The  distance  frojn  the  point  of 
the  OS  sacrum  to  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes,  as  well 
as  the  interval  between  the  ischiatic  tuberosities,  was 
but  three  inches.  The  cavity  of  this  pelvis  diminished 
insensibly  in  breadth  from  one  strait  to  the  other,  and 
was  as  regular  as  possible  in  its  contour. 

The  excavation,  or  middle  part  of  the  pelvis,  is  much 
more  seldom  defective  in  its  form  than  the  straits  ;  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  it  must  arise  from  some  exostosis, 
or  from  the  sacrum  describing  a  right  line  in  its  ante- 
rior part,  instead  of  being  curved  as  usual.  The 
straight  and  flat  form  of  the  sacrum  generally  produces 
fewer  obstacles  to  delivery  than  the  too  great  curvature 
of  it.  1'he  former  lault  generally  affects  only  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  cannot  hinder  the  passage  of 
the  child,  if  the  canal  be  otherwise  well  disposed :  but 
the  latter,  or  too  great  a  curve  of  the  sacrum,  com- 
monly proves  injurious  to  both  straits,  contracting 
them  from  before  bacl'Lwards,  and  at  the  same  time 
diminishing  the  depth  of  the  pelvis  at  the  back  part,  as 
well  as  the  respective  height  of  the  arch  of  the  pubes. 
In  these  cases  the  head,  though  it  passes  the  first  strait 
with  difificult}^,  cannot  pass  the  second ;  being  stopped 
in  its  C(jurse  by  the  inferior  part  of  the  sacrum  before 
the  occiput  is  long  enough  to  engage  under  the  arch. 

Labours  may  also  be  rendered  diflicult  by  too  great 
a  length  of  the  t.ympl)\  sis  of  the  pubes ;  a  want  of  ele- 
vation, or  breadth  of  the  arch  of  these  bones ;  the 
length  and  wrong  direction  of  the  ischiatic  spines,  as 
well  as  a  consolidation  of  the  coccyx  with  the  point  of 
the  sacrum.  These  faults,  however,  are  very  rare,  if 
we  except  the  consolii^lation  of  the  coccyx :  they  are 
scarcely  ever  met  with  alone,  and  are  generally  the  con- 


sequences of  a  bad  conformation  of  the  rest  of  the 
pelvis.  Even  this  consolidation,  however,  though  more 
common  than  the  other  faults,  yet  cannot  obstruct  de- 
livery so  frequently  as  has  been  imagined  ;  and  when  it 
docs  so,  it  is  only  in  women  who  have  a  narrow  pelvis. 
Our  author  denies  the  position  laid  down  by  some, 
that  the  head  of  the  child,  in  all  cases,  pushes  back 
the  point  of  the  coccyx  half  an  inch,  or  even  a  whola 
inch.  Tliose  who  assert  this,  he  says,  know  not  the 
relation  betwixt  the  dimensions  of  the  head  and  the  in- 
ferior strait  in  most  women.  Whence  he  cannot  re- 
commend a  precept  founded  upon  this  principle,  by 
which  it  is  directed  to  push  back  the  coccyx,  when 
the  head,  though  low  down,  cannot  disengage  itself 
easily. 

A  suljject  on  which  former  writers  upon  midwifery 
have  been  greatly  divided,  is  the  separation  of  the  bones 
of  the  pelvis  said  to  take  place  in  the  time  of  labour. 
Some  have  imagined  that  this  separation  took  place  in 
all  labours;  others,  lhat  it  happened  only  in  difficult 
cases;  some,  that  it  indicates  a  morbific  state;  and 
some  that  it  was  quite  impossible. — M.  Baudelocque, 
and  some  accoucheurs  of  our  own  country,  allow  the 
possibility  of  such  a  separation,  but  deny  that  it  hap- 
pens so  frequently-  as  is  imagined,  or  without  a  predis- 
posing cause.  Notwithstanding  the  arguments  used  on 
the  affirmative  side  of  the  question.  Dr.  Denman  does 
not  look  upon  the  matter  to  be  yet  absolutely  decided. 
"  No  person,"  he  says,  "  who  has  been  conversant  in 
the  dissection  of  women  who  have  died  in  child-bed, 
can  ha^■e  wanted  opportunities  of  seeing  every  inter- 
mediate state  of  these  parts,  from  a  separation  in  which 
the  surfaces  of  .Jlie  bones  were  loosened,  and  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  each  other,  to  that  in  which 
thcie  was  not  the  least  disposition  to  disunite."  When 
this  separation  therefore  takes  place  beyond  a  certain 
degi'ee,  it  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  morbid :  and  it 
may  be  produced  by  the  two  following  causes:  "  1.  A 
spontaneous  disposition  of  the  connecting  parts.  2.  The 
violence  with  which  the  h^ad  of  the  child  is  protruded 
through  the  pelvis."  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  evi- 
dent, tliat  Dr.  Denman  differs  considerably  in  his  opi- 
nion from  ]M.  Baudeloct|ue  concerning  the  separation 
of  these  bones.  According  to  him,  it  appears  that  tiiis 
separation,  though  extremely  painful,  does  not  seem  to 
be  attended  with consequences ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  quantity  of  the  separation,  it  must  undoubtedly 
be  sometimes  much  greater  than  what  iM.  Baudelocque 
supposes ;  for  Dr.  Denman  brings  an  instance  from 
No.  484  .of  the  Phil.  Trans,  in  which  the  bones  were 
separated  to  the  distance  four  inches,  from  an  acci- 
dent, in  consequence  of  the  starting  of  a  horse  when  a 
gentleman  was  riding.  He  observes,  however,  that  in 
women,  the  violence  which  tlie  connecting  parts  of  the 
bones  undergo  when  the  head  of  the  child  is  protruded 
through  the  pelvis  with  extreme  difficulty,  sometimes 
occasions  an  affection  of  more  consequence  than  even 
the  separation  of  the  bones  themselves.  This  is  the 
formation  of  matter  upon  the  loosened  surfaces  of  the 
bones,  preceded  by  great  pain,  and  other  symptoms  of 
inflammation. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  complaint,  it  is  diflicult  to 
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ascertain  whetlicr  the  connecting  parts  of  tlic  bones,  or 
some  of  those  contiguous,  be  the  seat  of  the  disease ; 
but  when  suppuration  has  taken  place  in  consequence 
of  the  injury  sustained  at  the  junction  of  the  ossa  inuo- 
luinata  with  the  sacrum,  the  abscess  has  sometimes 
been  cured  by  the  common  treatment ;  having  formed 
in  the  neiglibomhood  of  the  injured  part.  At  other 
times,  when  matter  has  been  formed  about  the  sym- 
phj'sis  of  the  os  pubis,  hectic  symptoms  have  ensued, 
and  tlie  cause  of  them  only  discovered  after  the  patient 
died.  In  some  cases  the  matter  has  burst  through  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  symphysis  at  the  inferior  edge, 
or  perhaps  made  its  way  into  the  bladder ;  and  in 
others  it  has  insinuated  itself  under  the  periosteum,  con- 
tinuing its  course  along  the  pubes,  until  it  arrives  at 
the  acetabulum.  Thus  all  the  symptoms  were  aggra- 
vated ;  and  the  matter  making  its  way  towards  the 
surface,  a  large  abscess  has  been  formed  on  the  inner 
or  fore  part  of  the  thigh,  or  near  the  hip  ;  so  that  the  ' 
patients  have  at  last  sunk  under  the  fever,  and  profuse 
discharge  from  the  ulcer.  As  the  shape  of  the  female 
pelvis  is  so  important  in  delivery,  we  refer  to  the  article 
Labour  for  other  particulars.  Sec  also  the  article 
Pelvuieteu. 

In  Plate  XXX.  fig.  1.  represents  a  vxU-formed  pelvis. 
AAAA,  The  ossa  ilia,  properly  so  called,  a  a,  The 
iliac  fossa?,  b  b  b  b.  The  angle  w  hich  divides  trans- 
versely and  obliquely,  from  behind  forward,  the  inter- 
nal face  of  the  os  ilium  into  two  parts,  making  part  of 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  c  c  c  c.  The  cristaj  of  the  ossa 
ilia,  e  c.  Their  anterior  superior  spines,  ff,  The  angle 
formed  by  the  internal  lip  of  the  crista  of  the  os  ilium, 
to  which  is  attached  a  ligament  inserted  at  the  other  end 
in  the  transverse  apophysis  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra. 
g  g,  Tire  inferior  angle  of  the  os  ilium,  which  makes 
part  of  the  acetabulum.  BB,  The  os  ischium,  k  h,  Its 
tuberosities,  i  i,  Its  branches,  k  k,  Its  posterior  part, 
making  part  of  the  acetabulum.  CC,  The  body  of  the 
OS  pubis.  /  /,  Its  angle,  m  w.  Its  posterior  extremity, 
making  part  of  the  acetabulum,  n  n,  Its  descending 
branch,  uniting  with  that  of  the  ischium.  DDD,  The 
os  sacrum.  1,  2,  3,  4,  The  anterior  holes,  o  o  o  o,  Its 
base.  p,  The  sides,  q,  The  point.  E,  the  coccyx. 
F,  The  last  lumbar  vetebra.  ?•  r,  The  transverse  apo- 
physis of  that  vertebra,  s  s.  The  ligament  proceeding 
t'xom  the  transverse  apophysis  of  the  last  vertebra  to  the 
angle  of  the  internal  lip  of  the  crista  of  the  os  ilium, 
marked-  s  s.  t  t,  Another  ligament  which  descends 
ifom  the  same  apophysis  to  the  superior  edge  of  the 
sacTO-iliac  symphysis.  GG,  The  femur  or  thigh-bone. 
W,  Its  head  received  in  the  acetabulum,  u  u.  The 
foramina  ovalia.  II,  the  symphysis  of  the  ossa  pubis. 
II,  The  sacro-iliac  symphysis.  K,  The  sacro-vertebral 
symphysis. 

Fig.  2.  represents  the  superior  strait  of  a  well-formed 
pelvis,  a  a,  The  iliac  fossce.  b,  The  sacro-vc  rtebral 
angle,  or  projection  of  the  sacrum,  c,  I'he  last  lumbar 
vertebra,  d  d.  The  lateral  parts  of  the  base  of  the 
sacrum,  -e  e.  The  sacro-iliac  symphyses,  ff,  The  parts 
over  the  acetabula.  g,  The  symphyses  of  the  pubes. 
The  lines  denote  the  different  diameters  of  the  superior 
Strait.    AB,  The  little  diameter.    CD,  The  transverse 


or  great  diameter,  EF,  G  H,  The  oblique  dlamete^> 
extending  from  the  left  acetabulum  to  the  right  sacro- 
iliac junction. 

Fig.  3.  shows  the  vferior  strait  of  a  v/ell-formed  pelvisk 
a  a,  The  external  faces  of  the  ossa  ilia,  b  b.  Their  an- 
terior superior  spines,  c  c,  Their  anterior  inferior 
spines,  c?,  The  acetabula.  e  e,  The  foramina  ovalia, 
with  the  obturator  ligaments,  ff.  The  ischiatic  tuber- 
osities, g  g,  The  ossa  pubis,  h  h.  The  branches  of  the 
os  pubis  and  ischium  united,  i  i,  The  sacrum,  k,  The 
coccyx.  /  /,  The  sacro-ischiatic  ligaments.  7n,  The 
symphysis  of  the  pubes.  w,  Its  arch.  The  diameters 
of  the  inilnior  strait  are  marked  by  the  lines,  AA,  Thfe 
anfiro-postcriar,  or  great  diameter.  BB,  the  transverse 
or  little  diameter.    CC,  DD,The  oblique  diameters. 

Fig.  4.  shews  a  dforyiicd  pelvis,  a  a,  The  ossa  iliai, 
b  b,  The  ossa  pubis,  c  c,  The  ossa  ischia.  d  d  d,  The 
last  lumbar  vertebrae,  e,  The  projection  of  the  sacrum. 
ff,  The  sacro-iliac  symphyses,  g.  The  symphysis  of 
the  pubes.  h  h,  The  foramina  ovalia.  i  i.  The  branches 
of  the  ossa  pubis  and  ischia,  which  form  the  anterior 
arch  of  the  pelvis,  k  k.  The  acetabula.  AA,  The 
antero-posfcrior  diameter;  the  natural  h'ugth  being  four- 
teen or  fifteen  lines.  BB,  the  transverse  diameter ;  the 
i^atural  length  four  inches  and  tt  n  lines.  CC,  The  di- 
stance from  the  projection  of  the  sacrum  to  that  point 
of  the  margin  which  answers  to  the  left  acetabulum, 
being  thirteen  lines.  DD,  The  distance  from  the  same 
point  of  the  sacrum  to  that  of  the  maigin  which  answ  ers 
to  the  right  acetabulum,  twenty  lines. 

Fig.  5.  shews  a  vertical  sectio7i  of  the  pelvis.  AjAjAjA, 
The  four  last  lumbar  vertebra?.  B,B,B,  The  os  sacrum. 
CC,  The  coccyx,  d  d.  The  surface  resulting  from  the 
section  of  the  symphysis  of  the  pubes.  E,  the  left  iliac 
fossa.  F,  The  left  side  of  the  superior  strait,  G,  The 
sacro-ischiatic  ligament,  H,  The  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium,  i  i,  The  entrance  of  the  vagina,  K,  one  of 
the  labia  pudendi.  L,  the  anus.  ]\I,  The  nions  veneris. 
N,  the  left  buttock. 

Fig.  6",  shews  a  deformed  pelvis,  of  which  the  small 
diameter  of  the  superior  strait  is  only  two  inches  seven 
lines.  The  figure  is  triple;  a.  Shews  it  in  its  natural 
state,  b,  The  ossa  pubis  separated  18  lines;  and  c, 
with  a  separation  of  two  inches  and  a  half,  in  order  to 
shew  the  quantity  of  amplification  which  the  section  of 
the  symphysis  in  such  a  pelvis  can  produce.  The  lines 
indicate  the  natural  size  of  the  pelvis  in  the  different 
directions  in  which  they  are  traced ;  and  their  dotted 
extremities,  the  amplification  which  the  superior  strait 
acquires  in  those  same  directions  at  a  sepai'ation  of 
eighteen  lines,  and  of  thirty  lines  between  the  ossa  pubis. 
By  giving  the  smallest  attention  to  the  relation  of  these 
dimensions  to  those  which  the  head  of  a  foetus  of  the 
usual  size  presents  in  their  direction  in  time  of  labour, 
we  shall  see  that  they  are  very  favourable ;  except  the 
first,  whicli  is,  strictly  speaking,  eleven  lines  too  short, 
being  only  thirty-one  lines  in  extent :  Vvhereas  the  trans- 
verse diameter  of  tlie  head  is  commonly  forty-two.  It 
is  only  in  this  latter  direction,  and  to  the  extent  of 
eleven  lines,  that  it  would  be  necessary,  to  augment  the 
capacity  of  such  a  pelvis,  to  favour  delivery.  As  the 
greater  part  of  those  who  have  pcl'fornicd  the  Sigaultian 
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operation  have  only  obtained  a  separation  of  eighteen 
lines  or  thereabouts  between  the  ossa  pubis,  it  is  fixed 
at  that  degree  in  the  second  figure. 

Fig.  7-  shews  a  pelvis  with  only  fourteen  or  fifteen 
lines  in  the  small  diameter  of  its  entrance,  and  four 
inches  ten  lines  in  the  la^^est.  The  figure  is  triple  like 
the  former,    a,  Represents  it  in  its  natural  situation. 

b,  With  the  ossa  pubis  separated  two  inches  and  a  half. 

c,  With  a  separation  of  three  inches.  M.  le  Roy  says, 
that  he  constantly  obtained  those  two  degrees  of  sepa- 
xation  without  any  inconvenience.  The  lines  indicate 
the  length  of  the  diticrent  diameters  of  the  superior 
strait,  in  the  direction  in  which  they  arc  traced ;  and 
their  dotted  extremities,  the  amplification  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  separation  of  two  inches  and  a  half,  and 
of  three  inches. 

From  his  reasoning  upon  this  subject,  INI.  Baude- 
locque  concludes  directly  against  the  operation  of  cut- 
ting the  symphysis  of  the  pubes,  as  being  not  only  use- 
less, but  attended  with  very  dangerous  consequences. 
"  When  this  separation  (says  he)  has  been  suddenly 
made,  severe  pains  in  the  parts  divided,  an  impossibility 
of  walliing,  and  sometimes  even  of  moving  the  inferior 
extremities,  inflammation,  fever,  abscesses,  caries,  and 
lastly  death  itself,  have  generally  been  the  effects  of  it ; 
but  when  a.^relaxation  only  takes  place,  the  conse- 
quences are  less  severe ;  a  painful  and  tottering  walk 
being  the  only  symptom  attending  it." 

PE'LVIS,  LIGAMENTS  OF.  These  have  been  thus 
described  by  Dr.  Hooper.  The  articulation  of  the  os 
sacrum  with  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  and  with  th-e  ossa 
innominata,  is  strengthened  by  means  of  a  strong  trans- 
verse ligament,  which  passes  from  the  extremity  and 
lower  edge  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra,  to  the  posterior 
and  internal  surface  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium.  Other 
ligaments  are  extended  posteriorly  from  the  os  sacrlim 
to  the  OS  ilia  on  each  side,  and  from  the  direction  of  their 
fibres,  some  anatoViiists  call  them  the  lateral  ligaments. 
Besides  these,  there  are  many  shorter  ligamentous  fibres, 
which  are  seen  stretching  from  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  articulating  surfaces  of  these  two  bones.  But 
the  most  remarkable  ligaments  of  the  pelvis  arc  the  two 
sacro-ischiatic,  which  are  placed  towards  the  posterior 
and  inferior  part  of  the  pelvis.  One  of  these  may  be 
called  the  greater,  and  the  other  the  lesser  sacro-ischia- 
tic ligament.  The  first  is  attached  to  the  posterior  edge 
of  the  OS  sacrum,  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ilium,  and  to 
the  first  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  os  coccygis.  Its 
other  extremity  is  inserted  into  the  inner  surface  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  At  its  upper  part  it  is  of 
considerable  breadtli,  after  which  it  becomes  narrower, 
but  expands  again  before  its  insertion  into  the  ischium, 
and,  extending  along  the  tuberosity  of  that  bone  to  the 
lower  branch  of  the  os  pubis,  where  it  terminates  in  a 
point,  forms  a  kind  of  falx,  one  end  of  which  is  loose, 
while  the  other  is  fixed  to  the  bone.  The  lesser  sacro- 
ischiatic  ligament  is  somewhat  thicker  than  the  former, 
and  is  placed  obliquely  before  it.  It  extends  from  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  os  sacrum,  and  the  tuberosi- 
ty of  the  spine  of  the  ilium  on  each  side,  to  the  spine  of 
*he  ischium.  These  two  ligaments  not  only  serve  to 
strengthen,  the  articulation  of  the  ossa  innominata  with 


the  OS  sacrum,  but  to  support  the  weight  of  the  viscera 
contained  in  the  pelvis,,  the  back  and  lower  part  of 
which  is  closed  by  these  ligaments.  The  posterior  and 
external  surface  of  the  greater  ligament  likewise  serves 
for  the  attachment  of  some  portions  of  the  gluteus 
maximus  and  gemini  muscles.  The  symphysis  pubis 
is  strengthened  internally  by  a  transverse  ligament,  some 
of  the  fibres  of  which  are  extended  to  the  obturator 
ligament.    See  Pelvis. 

PE'MPHIGUS  (TTE/x^iyo?,  from  7fs[/.fi^,  a  bubble); 
a  fever  attended  by  successive  eruptions  of  vesicles 
about  the  size  of  almonds,  which  are  filled  with  a  yel- 
lowish serum,  and  in  three  or  four  days  subside.  It  is. 
a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  pyi-exia  and  order  cjron- 
^/ie»?«^a  of  CuUen.  The  fever  may  be  either  synocha 
or  typhus.  The  latest  writers  on  this  disease  contend, 
that  it  is  sometimes  acute,  and  sometimes  a  chronic  af- 
fection; that  the  former  is  constantly  attended  M'ith 
fever,  the  latter  as  constantly  without ;  that,  in  neither 
case,  is  it  an  acrimonious  or  contagious  matter  thrown 
vout  by  the  constitution,  but  pure  scrum,  secreted  by  the 
cutaneous  exhalent  arteries.  So  rare  was  this  disease 
when  Dr.  Cullen  wrote,  that  he  never  saw  it  but  once, 
in  a  case  which  was  shewn  to  him  by  Dr.  Home.  Dr. 
David  Stuart,  then  physician  to  the  hospital  at  Aber- 
deen, published  an  account  of  it  in  the  Edinburgh  Me- 
dical Commentaries.  The  patient  was  a  private  soldier 
of  the  73d  regiment,  aged  eighteen  years,  formerly  a 
pedlar,  and  naturally  of  a  healthy  constitution.  About 
twenty  days  before,  he  had  been  seized  with  the  measles 
when  in  the  country ;  and,  in  marching  to  town  on  the 
second  day  of  their  eruption,  he  was  exposed  to  cold  ; 
upon  which  they  suddenly  disappeared.  On  his  ar- 
rival at  Aberdeen,  he  was  quartered  in  a  damp  under- 
ground apartment.  He  then  complained  of  sickness  aJ 
stomach,  great  oppression  about  the  pra;cordia,  head- 
ach,  lassitude,  and  weariness,  on  the  least  exertion ; 
with  stiffness  and  rigidity  of  his  knees  and  other  joints. 
He  had  been  purged,  but  witli  little  benefit.  About  ten 
days  before,  he  observed  on  the  inside  of  his  thighs  a 
number  of  very  small,  distinct,  red  spots,  a  little  ele- 
vated above  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  much  resem- 
bling the  first  appearance  of  small-pox.  This  eruption 
gradually  spread  itself  over  his  whole  body,  and  the 
pustules  continued  every  day  to  increase  in  siiie. 

Upon  being  received  into  the  hospital,  he  complained 
of  head-ach,  sickness  at  stomach,  oppression  about  the 
prtecordia,  thirst,  sore  throat,  with  difficulty  of  swal- 
lowing ;  his  tongue  was  foul,  his  skin  felt  hot  and  fevers 
ish ;  pulse  from  110  to  120,  rather  depressed;  belly 
costive ;  eyes  dull  and  languid,  but  without  delirium.. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  skin  was  interspersed  with 
vesicles,  or  phlyctaenaj,  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  wal- 
nut ;  many  of  them  were  larger,  especially  on  the  arms 
and  breast.  In  the  interstices  between  the  vesicles,  the 
appearance  of  the  skin  was  natural,  nor  was  there  any 
redness  round  their  base;  the  distance  from  one  te. 
another  was  from  half  an  inch  to  a  hand  breadth  or 
more.  In  some  places  two  or  three  were  joined  toge- 
ther, like  the  pustules  in  the  confluent  small-pox.  A 
few  vesicles  had  burst  of  themselves,  and  formed  a 
whitish  scab  or  crust.    These  were  mostly  on  tho  neci 
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and  face;  others  shewed  a  tolerably  laudable  pu:. 
However,  by  far  the  greatest  number  were  perfectly  en- 
tire, turgid,  and  of  a  blueish  colour.  Upon  opening 
them,  it  was  evident  that  the  cuticle,  elevated  above  the 
cutis  and  distended  with  a  thin,  yellowish,  semi-pellucid 
serum,  formed  this  appearance.  Nor  was  the  surface 
of  the  cutis  ulcerated  or  livid  ;  but  of  a  red  florid  co- 
lour, as  when  the  cuticle  is  separated  by  a  blister  or 
superficial  burning.  No  other  person  laboured  under 
a  similar  disease,  either  in  the  part  of  the  country  from 
■which  he  came,  or  where  he  resided  in  Aberdeen. 

Tliis  case  was  treated  with  success,  in  the  following 
manner :  The  largest  of  the  vesicles  were  snipped,  and 
dressed  with  cerat.  lap.  calamin.  In  the  evening  he  was 
vomited  with  a  solution  of  tartariscd  antimony,  which 
procured  two  loose  stools.  He  was  ordei'ed  for  drink, 
water-gruel  acidulated  with  lemon-juice;  and  had  the 
bark  exhibited  in  port  wine. 

Observations  on  this  disease  have  been  published  by 
Dr.  Dickson,  of  Dublin,  by  Mr.  GaitskcU  and  Mr. 
Upton,  in  the  Mem.  of  the  Med.  Soc.  of  London;  and 
by  Mr.  Christie,  in  the  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal.  The 
former,  in  the  Trans,  of  the  R.I.  Acad,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  six  different  cases  which  he  had  an  opportuni- 
ty of  seeing.  Judging  from  these,  the  author  thinks 
that  Dr.  Cullen's  definition  of  the  disease  requires  cor- 
rection. He  concludes  that  the  disease  varies  consi- 
derably as  to  its  mildness  or  maligifity.  In  three  in- 
stances, the  symptoms  were  extremely  mild,  but  in  the 
other  three  strong  symptoms  of  putrescency  were  ma- 
nifest, and  the  life  even  of  the  patient  was  in  great  dan- 
ger. With  respect  to  the  method  of  cure,  he  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  general  symptoms  of  weakness,  and  ten- 
dency to  putrefaction,  obviously  point  out  the  proper 
treatment.  Nourishment  must  be  supplied,  and  the 
Peruvian  bark  and  wine  carefully  administered ;  and 
when  vesicles  appear  on  internal  parts,  irritation  must 
be  guarded  against  by  opiates,  demulcents,  and  gentle 
laxatives. 

.  PE'MPIIIGUS  MAJOR ;  a  title  under  which  pem- 
phigus is  spoken  of  by  Sauvages,  who  defines  it,  "  eruptio 
phlyctsenarum  avellanaj  circiter  magnitudinem  sero  di- 
luto  flavo  turgidarum."    See  Pemphigus. 

PE'MPHIGUS  MINOR,  the  lesser  pemphigus.  In 
this  species  the  vesicles  are  no  larger  than  garden 
peas. 

:    PEN^'A  MUCRONA'TA  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  which  affords  the  sarcocolla.    See  Sauco- 

COLLA. 

PE'NGUIN.    See  Brumelia  Karatus. 

PE'NIS  (d.  pendendo,  from  its  hanging  down);  the 
mcmb-rum  xirile,  or  active  organ  of  generation  in  men. 
See  Generation  ;  also  the  articles  Corpus  Spongio- 
sum, Corpora  CAVERNOSA,  GlANS,  PrEPUTIUM,  &C. 
The  arteries  of  the  penis  are  from  the  hypogastric  and 
ischiatic.  The  vein  of  the  penis,  x  e«a  magna  ipsius  penis, 
empties  itself  into  the  hypogastric  vein.  The  absorbents 
of  this  organ  are  very  numerous,  and  run  under  the 
common  integuments  to  the  inguinal  glands :  absorb- 
ents also  are  found  in  great  plenty  in  the  urethra.  The 
glands  of  the  penis  are,  Cowper's  glands,  the  prostatas 
(see  P110STAT.S;),  muciparous,  and  odoriferous  glands. 


The  nerves  of  the  penis  are  branches  of  the  sacral  and 
ischiatic. 

PE'NIS  ERECTOR.    See  Erector  penis. 
PENNYROYAL.    See  Pulegium. 
PENNYROYAL,  HART'S.   S«e  Pulegium  cer- 

VINUM.  . 

PENTA'DACTYLON,  m  hoi^x\y,  ^five  fingers,  a 
name  given  by  some  authors  to  the  ridms  or  palma. 
Christi,  from  the  figure  of  its  leaf. 

PENT^DRO'STYLA  ;  the  name  of  a  genus  of 
spars.  The  bodies  of  this  genus  are  spars  in  form  of 
pentagonal  columns,  terminated  by  pentangular  pyra- 
mids at  one  end,  and  regularly  affixed  at  the  other  to 
some  solid  body. 

PENTAGONOTHE'CA,  in  botany,  the  name  given 
by  Vaillant  to  the  plant  called  by  Linna;us,~  Plumier, 
Houston,  and  others,  Pisonia. 

PENTAGY'NIA  (from  TTsvre,  qumque,five,  and  yvvrj, 
muUtr,  a  woman )  ;  one  of  the  orders  in  the  Linniean 
botanic  system.  The  plants  have  five  pistilla,  or  female 
_  organs  of  generation.    Sec  Botany. 

PENTA'NDRIA  (from  -cuBvtSjJivc,  and  avTjp,  a  man 
or  husband )  ;  the  name  of  the  fifth  class  in  Linnaeus's 
sexual  method,  consisting  of  plants  which  have  herma- 
phrodite flowers,  with  five  stamina  or  male  organs.  Seo 
Botany. 

PENTAPETALOUS,  in  botany,  an  appellation 
given  to  flowers  which  consist  of  five  petals  or  leaves. 

PENTAPHY'LLUM  {'!{cvra(l)VhKoy,  t'rom'irsvrs,firc, 
and  (pvWov,  a  leaj ;  so  named  because  it  has  five  leaves 
on  eatJi  stalk),  the  common  cinqucfoil,  or  five-leaved 
grass,  Potciitilla  repens ;  foliis  quinatis,  caiile  repente, 
pedunculis  unifioris  of  Linn^us.  Class,  Icosandria. 
Order,  Polygynia.  The  roots  of  this  plant  have  a  bit- 
terish styptic  taste.  They  were  used  by  the  ancient* 
in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fevers;  but  the  medicinal 
quality  of  cinqucfoil  is  confined,  in  the  present  day,  to 
the  stopping  of  diaiThoeas,  and  even  in  this  view  it  is 
very  seldom  resorted  to,  except  by  the  vulgar. 

PEONY,  COMMON.    See  P.eonia. 

PE'PO  (irjTTw,  from  irsnruj,  to  ripen).     See  CtF- 

CURBITA. 

PEPPER,  piper ;  a  general  name  for  certain  aro- 
matic berries  of  a  hot  dry  quality,  chiefly  used  in  sea- 
soning. We  have  three  kinds  of  pepper  at  present  used 
in  cookery  and  in  pharmacy ;  the  black,  the  white,  and 
the  long  peppers.  1.  Black  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  the 
piper,  and  is  brought  from  the  Dutch  settlements  in 
the  East  Indies.  2.  The  common  white  pepper  is  fac- 
titious, being  prepared  from  the  black  in  the  following 
manner: -they  steep  this  in  sea-water,  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun  for  several  days,  till  the  rind  or  outer 
bark  loosens ;  they  then  take  it  out,  and,  when  it  is 
half  dry,  rub  it  till  the  rind  falls  oft';  tlicn  they  dry  the 
white  fruit,  and  blow  the  remains  of  the  rind  away  like 
chaff.  A  great  deal  of  the  heat  of  the  pepper  is  taken 
off  hy  this  process,  so  that  the  white  kind  is  more  fit  for 
many  pui'poscs  than  the  black.  However,  there  is  a 
sort  of  native  white  pepper  produced  on  a  species  of 
the  same  plant,  which  is  much  better  than  the  facti- 
tious, and  indeed  little  inferior  to  the  black.  3.  The 
long  pepper  is  a  dried  fiuit,  of  aii  inch  or  an  inch  and 
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a  half  in  length,  and  about  the  thickness  of  a  large 
goose-quill :  it  is  of  a  brownish  grey  colour,  cylindrical 
in  figure,  and  said  to  be  produced  on  a  plant  of  the  same 
genus.  Pepper  is  principally  used  by  us  in  food,  to 
assist  digestion  (see  Condimenta);  but  some  people 
in  the  East-Indies  esteem  it  as  a  stomachic,  and  drink 
a  strong  infusion  of  it  in  water  by  way  of  giving  them 
an  appetite.  It  is  said,  they  have  also  a  way  of  making 
a  fiery  spirit  of  fermented  fresh  pepper  with  water, 
vhich  they  use  for  the  same  purj^oses.  They  also  pre- 
serve the  common  and  long  peppers  in  vinegar,  and  eat 
them  at  their  meals. 

PEPPER,  BLACK.    See  Piper  nigrum. 

PEPPER,  GUINEA.    See  Capsicum. 

PEPPER,  JAIMAICA.    See  Pimento. 

PEPPER,  LONG.    See  Piper  longum. 

PEPPER,  POOR-MAN'S.    See  Hydro-piper. 

PEPPER,  WALL.    See  Illecebra. 

PEPPER,  WATER.    See  Hydro-piper. 

PEPPER,  WHITE.    See  Piper  nigrum. 

PEPPERMINT.    See  Mentha  piperitis. 

PEPPERWORT.    See  Lepidium. 

PERCOLATION  (from  per,  throvgh,  and  colo,  to 
strain  J  ;  a  term  sometimes  applied  to  animal  secretion, 
from  the  office  of  the  glands  resembling  that  of  a 
strainer,  in  transmitting  the  liquors  that  pass  through 
them. 

PER  DELFQUIUM,  by  melting.  KaU  dissolved 
in  the  water  which  it  imbibes  from  the  air,  was  for- 
merly called  Oil  of  tartar  per  ddiquium.  This  term 
however  is  now  disused. 

PER  DESCE'NSUM,  by  descent;  a  particular 
manner  of  distillation,  in  which  the  product  was  made 
to  pass  downward. 

PERENNIALS,  in  botany,  a  term  applied  to  those 
plants  whose  roots  will  abide  many  years,  whether  they 
retain  their  leaves  in  winter  or  not.  Those  which  re- 
tain their  leaves  are  called  evergreens  ;  but  such  as  cast 
tlicir  leaves  are  named  deciduous. 

PERFOLIA'TA  (from  per  and  foVnm,  so  called  be- 
cause the  leaves  surround  the  stem,  like  those  of  the 
cabbagi-),  round-leaved  hare's-ear,  or  thorow-wax  ;  the 
Bupleurum  rotundifoUuni  Linn.  This  plant  was  former- 
ly celebrated  for  curing  ruptures,  in  which  cases  it  was 
mixed  into  a  poultice  with  wine  and  oatmeal. 

PE'RFORANS.  See  Flexor  puofundis  per- 
forans. 

PERFORATION,  the  passing  any  body  through 
another,  as  a  thing  is  bored  through.  In  a  medical 
sense  this  tei'm  is  used  by  surgeons  to  signify  the  pene- 
trating, by  an  instrument,  into  any  of  the  cavities  of  the 
body  ;  as  in  the  operation  of  the  paracentesis,  &c. 

PERFORA'TL'S.  See  Flexor  brevis  digito- 
RUM  PEDIS,  and  Flexor  sublimis  perforatus. 

PERFUME,  denotes  either  the  volatile  effluvia  from 
any  body  affecting  the  organ  of  smelling,  or  the  sub- 
stance emitting  those  effluvia ;  in  which  last  sense  the 
word  is  most  commonly  used.  The  generality  of  per- 
fumes are  made  up  of  musk,  ambergris,  civet,  rose  and 
cedar  woods,  orange  flowers,  jessamines,  jonquils,  tu- 
beroses, and  other  odoriferous  flowers.  Those  drugs 
sommonly  called  aromatics,  such  as  storax,  frankin- 


cense, benzoin,  cloves,  mace,  &c.  enter  the  composition 
of  a  perfume ;  some  are  also  composed  of  aromatic 
herbs  or  leaves,  as  lavender,  marjoram,  sage,  thyme, 
hyssop,  (Sec.  Since  the  generality  of  people  are  become 
sensible  of  the  harm  they  do  to  the  nerves  of  the  head, 
perfumes  are  somewhat  less  used  among  us.  They  are 
still  however  common  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and 
used  with  an  injurious  profusion,  especially  by  females 
of  rank. 

PERIA'NTHIUM  (from  Ttipi,  round,  and  avh;, 
the flower),  in  botanj'-,  the  flower-cup  properly  so  called; 
the  most  common  species  of  calyx,  placed  immediately 
under  the  flower,  which  is  contained  in  it  as  in  a  cup. 
See  Botany". 

PERIBLE'PSIS  {^azpitXzM?,  from  itipitKtKM,  to 
stare  about),  a  name  given  by  the  old  writers  to  that 
kind  of  wild  look  which  is  observed  in  delirious  persons. 

PERIBRO'SIS  (of  the  Gr.  itsoi^piuri;);  an  ulcera- 
tion or  erosion  at  the  corners  of  the  eyelids.  This  dis- 
order most  frequently  affects  the  internal  commissura  of 
the  eyelids.  The  species  are,  1.  Peribrosis,  arising 
from  the  acrimony  of  the  tears,  as  may  be  observed  in 
persons  affected  with  the  epiphora.  2.  Peribrosis,  from 
an  segylops,  which  sometimes  extends  to  the  commis- 
sura of  the  eyelids.  The  cure  consists  in  the  common 
treatment  applied  to  diseased  eyelids.  Sec  Ophthal- 
mia and  Palpebr^:. 

PERICARDrTIS(7r^/3(>ia;5jjrif,  from  'mspiKapUv,t}\e 
pericardium ),  an  inflammation  of  the  pejicardium. 
Dr.  Cullen  considers  this  as  synonymous  with  carditis, 
or  injlammatio  cordis ;  and  says,  "  the  pericardium  has 
been  known  often  to  be  inflamed,  without  any  other 
symptoms  attendant  except  those  of  a  peripneumony." 
But  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  pain  seems  to  be 
deeper  seated,  and  is  not  so  much  increased  upon  in- 
spiration. If  a  cure  is  attempted,  it  is  necessary  to 
proceed  as  in  the  pleurisy  or  peripneumony.  See 
Carditis. 

PERICA'RDIUM  (-sTspiKapSiov,  from  Ttspi,  about,  and 
xccpSix,  the  Iieart )  ;  the  membranous  bag  that  sur- 
rounds the  heart,  and  whose  use  is  to  secrete  and  con- 
tain the  vapour  of  the  pericardium,  which  lubricates 
the  heart,  and  thus  prevents  their  connection  with 
each  other.  The  pericardium  is  not  fixed  to  the  basis 
of  the  heart,  but  round  the  large  veins  above  the 
auricles  before  they  send  off  the  ramifications,  and 
round  the  large  arteries  before  their  divisions.  It  is 
made  of  three  lamina  ;  the  middle  and  chief  of  which 
is  composed  of  very  fine  tendinous  filaments,  which  am 
best  seen  in  old  subjects  ;  they  are  closely  interwoven, 
and  cross  each  other  in  different  directions.  The  inter- 
nal lamina  seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  outer  coat 
of  the  heart,  auricles,  and  great  vessels.  The  trunks  of 
the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  have  one  common  coat, 
which  contains  them  both  as  in  a  sheath,  and  is  lined 
on  the  inside  by  a  cellular  substance,  chiefly  in  that 
space  which  lies  between  where  the  trunks  are  turned 
to  each  other,  and  the  sides  of  the  sheath.  There  is 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  con- 
tained in  the  pericardium. 

It  is  the  middle  lamina  which  chiefly  forms  the  peri- 
cardium ;  and  the  figure  of  this  bag  is  not  simply  coni- 
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cal,  its  apex  or  point  being  very  round,  and  the  basis 
having  a  particular  elongation  which  surrounds  the 
great  vessels,  as  has  been  aheady  said,  as  amply  as  the 
other  portion  surrounds  the  heart. 

The  pericardium  is  closely  connected  to  the  dia- 
phragm, not  at  the  apex,  but  exactly  at  that  place  which 
answers  to  the  fiat  or  lower  side  of  the  heart ;  and  it  is 
a  very  dilficult  matter  to  separate  it  from  the  diaphragm 
in  dissection,  the  tendinous  librcs  of  the  one  substance 
intermixing  with  those  of  the  other.  This  adhering 
portion  is  in  some  measure  of  a  triangular  shape,  an- 
swering to  that  of  the  lower  side  of  the  heart ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  bag  lies  upon  the  diaphragm,  without  any 
-adhesion. 

The  external  lamina,  or  common  covering,  as  it  may 
be  called  more  properly,  is  tlirmed  by  the  dupiicature 
of  the  mediastinum.  It  adheres  to  the  proper  bag  of 
the  pericardium  by  the  intervention'  of  the  cellular  sub- 
stance in  that  dupiicature,  but  leaves  it  where  the  peri- 
cardium adheres  to  the  diaphragm,  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  which  it  is  spread,  as  being  a  continuation  of 
the  pleura. 

The  internal  lamina  is  perforated  by  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  very  small  holes,  through  which  a  serous  fluid 
continually  transudes,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  pe- 
ritonaeum, there  being  no  glands  for  this  purpose,  as 
some  have  supposed.  The  pericardium,  at  its  fore- 
part, receives  arteries  from  the  niammaria  interna  and 
diaphraginatipa.  The  lower  part  is  supplied  by  the  dia- 
phragmatica;  while  the  posterior  surface  has  branches 
from  the  subclavia,  from  tiie  mammaria,  and  from  the 
aorta,  >&c.  The  veins  correspond  with  the  arteries,  ex- 
cepting some  which  go  to  the  vena  azygos.  The  nerves 
are  chiefly  from  the  eighth  pair  and  great  sj'mphathe- 
tics.  This  fluid  being  gradually  collected  after  death, 
-  makes  what  is  called  liquor  pericardii,  which  is  found  in 
considerable  quantities  in  opening  dead  bodies  wliile 
they  remain  fresh.  Sometimes  it  is  of  a  reddish  co- 
lour, which  may  be  owing  to  tlie  transudation  of  the 
red  particles  of  blood  through  the  fine  membrane  of 
the  auricles. 

PElUCATiPIUM  (from  zirepi,  round,  and  xxpifo;, 
fruit),  the  seed-vessel;  an  entrail  of  the  plant  big  with 
seeds,  which  it  discharges  when  ripe.  The  seed-vessel  is 
in  fact  the  developed  seed-bud,  and  may  very  properly 
be  compared  to  tiie  fecundated  ovary  in  animals ;  for  it 
does  not  exist  till  after  the  fertilising  of  the  seeds  by 
the  pollen,  and  the  consequent  fall  of  the  flower.  All 
plants,  however,  arc  not  furnished  with  a  seed-vessel ; 
in  such  as  are  deprived  of  it,  the  receptacle,  or  calyx, 
-performs  its  functions  by  inclosing  the  seeds  as  in  a 
matrix,  and  accompanying  them  to  perfect  maturity. 
It  is  distinguished,  according  to  the  circumstances 
which  attend  it,  into  eight  diflerent  kinds  :  1 .  A  capsule. 
2.  A  siiiqua  or  pod.  3.  A  Icgvmen.  4.  A  conceptacle. 
6.  A  drupa.  6.  A  pomum.  7.  A  bacca  or  berry.  8.  A 
strobilus.    See  the  articles  Capsule,  &c. 

PERICHO'NDRIUM(7i'£p(p(^oi'5'/5(ov,from  -mspi, about, 
and  "xovSpov,  a  cartilage )  ;  the  membrane  that  covers  a 
cartilage. 

PERICRA'NIUM    {nilpw.pcLvwj,    from    zuBp\,  and 
jtpavjoy,  the  cranium);  the  membrane  that  is  closely 
Vol.  II. 


Conncctetl  to  the  bones  of  the  head,  in  the  same  mannw, 
and  for  the  same  end,  that  the  periosteum  is  connecteii 
with  the  cylindrical  bones.    See  Periosteum. 

PERIN/E'US  TllANSVERSUS.    See  Tiiansver- 

SUS  PBRINEI. 

PERIN/E'UIM  (from  -rrspivsM,  to^/low  round,  because 
that  part  is  generally  moist) ;  that  space  which  lies  be- 
tween the  anus  and  organs  of  generation  in  each  sex. 
It  is  divided  into  two  equal  lateral  portions  by  a  di- 
stinct line,  which  is  longer  in  males  than  in  females. 
In  midwifery  it  is  observed,  that  when  the  os  externum 
is  so  much  dilated  by  tlie  head  of  the  fa'tus  as  to  allow 
the  delivery  of  tlie  same,  it  is  generally  stretched  to  the 
length  of  three,  and  sometimes  of  four  inches ;  whence 
at  this  time  delivery  should  not  be  precipitated,  lest  a 
laceration  in  this  part  should  be  the  consequence.  In- 
stead of  stretching  back  the  peruiwum  with  the  finger, 
as  is  tlie  practice  of  some,  it  should  be  supported  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the  head  of  the  child  at  the 
same  time  moderately  opposed  in  its  force  against  it, 
that  its  distension  may  be  made  gradually,  until  sufli- 
ciently  dilated  for  dtliviry.  Inflammations. and  lacer- 
ations of  the  pcrinceum,  if  they  occasion  vomiting,  aip 
fatal  in  a  few  days.  If  a  laceration  happens,  besides; 
keeping  the  woman  long  in  bed,  and  advising  her  to 
keep  her  knees  close  as  constantly  as  possible,  her 
bowels  should  be  ki-pt  soluble. 

The  puncture  of  the  ptriiiwum  is  an  operation  wluck 
was  used  to  be  performed  when  the  bladder  was  under 
such  a  suppression  of  urine  as  could  not  be  relieved  by 
any  gentler  method.  The  operation  was  performed  by 
pushing  a  trochar  from  the  place  where  the  external 
wound  in  the  old  way  of  cutting  for  the  stone  was  made, 
into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  and  so  procuring  tiie 
issue  of  the  water  through  the  canula.  At  present,  in- 
stead of  this  method,  the  water  is  evacuated  by  pushing 
the  trochar  into  the  bladder,  from  a  little  above  the  os 
pubis.  This  method  of  discharging  the  urine  has  suc- 
ceeded in  particular  cases;  but  when  the  suppression  is 
of  any  considerable  standing,  the  operation  is  not  so  safe. 

The  perineum  is  subject  to  abscess  and  fistula.  Of 
the  former  we  have  spoken  under  the  article  Abscess. 
The  term  Fistula  in  Perinceuj  implies  a  sinuous  ulcer  in 
that  part,  v<hich  commonly  communicates  with  the 
urethra,  but  sometimes  is  found  to  have  opened  into 
the  bladder.  The  same  term  is,  however,  applied  to 
similar  sores  which  open  into  the  scrotum,  or  into  any 
part  of  the  penis.  This  disease  may  arise  from  wounds 
in  the  bladder,  or  of  the  urethra,  from  external  violence; 
from  a  laceration  of  parts  when  performing  the  opera- 
tion of  lithotomy ;  from  incision  into  the  urethra  for 
the  extraction  of  calculi  impacted  there ;  from  sinuses 
producing  matter  capable  of  corroding  the  membranous 
part  of  the  urethra;  from  suppuration  in  the  perina-um 
in  consequence  of  inflammation ;  from  the  urine  pass- 
ing through  an  opening  in  the  urethra  into  the  peri- 
nseum,  or  other  neighbouring  parts,  and  rendering  the 
edges  of  the  sore  callous :  but  most  tVcquently  the  dis- 
ease is  occasioned  by  strictures  in  the  urethra  in  con- 
sequence of  repeated  gonorrho-as.    See  Stiiicture. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  when  it  has  arisen 
from  a  general  affection  of  the  svstcm,  a  removal  of  the 
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primary  disorder  is  also  necessary  bcfoia  a  cure  can  be 
attempted.  When  the  complaint  is  entirely  of  a  local 
nature,  a  simple  incision  into  the  sinus  is  all  that  is 
necessary ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  stati'  is  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  urethra,  so  as  to  pass  the  opening  at 
which  the  urine  is  discharged.  A  probe,  or  a  small 
director,  is  now  to  be  passed  at  the  external  openi.ag  of 
the  sore  til!  it  reach  the  staff;  and  cutting  upon  it,  the 
sinus  is  to  be  laid  open  through  its  whole  length  till  it 
terminate  either  in  the  urethra,  or,  if  necessary,  in  the 
Madder  itself.  When  more  openings  than  one  are  pre- 
sent, tfiey  are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner;  and  if 
the  sinuses  arc  found  to  be  remarkably  hard,  the  re- 
moval of  a  small  portion  of  the  diseased  part  will  ex- 
pedite the  cure,  though  the  consequent  inflammation 
and  suppuration  will  render  this  seldom  necessary. 
After  the  opcra-fion,  tlie  wound  is  to  be  dressed  with 
pledgets  of  omoliient  ointment,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  fill 
up  completely  from  its  bottom.  If  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation be  violent,  an  emollient  poultice  is  to  be 
applied  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
operation.  As  soon  as  a  free  suppuration  is  formed, 
light  easy  dressings  are  to  be  used  till  the  sore  is  com- 
pletely healed. 

AVhen  this  disease  has  arisen  from  neglected  strictures 
these  must  be  removed  either  by  the  bougie  or  by 
caustic.  Mr.  Home  says,  that  where  fistula;  in  pcrina;o 
have  been  formed,  the  parts  behind  the  stj'icturc  are  so 
much  thickened,  and  are  rendered  so  indolent,  that  the 
common  bougie  is  unable  to  dilate  them  ;  and  the  lower 
surface  of  the  urethra,  in  consequence  of  inflammation 
and  ulceration,  where  the  fistulous  orifices  have  their 
origin,  is  rendered  so  irregular  that  a  bougie  cannot 
readily  pass  over  it.  If  this  is  not  understood,  the  sur- 
geon may  be  led  to  mistake  the  case,  and  sujjpose  that 
there  are  other  obstructions  which  prevent  the  bougie 
from  passing  on.  The  flexible  gum  catheter  is  there- 
fore, in  such  instances,  the  only  instrument  by  which 
the  real  state  of  the  canal  can  be  ascertained;  since, 
when  introduced  with  a  stilet  of  metal  which  is  bent  to 
the  curve  of  the  urethra,  the  point  of  the  instrument  is 
always  directed  upwards,  and  avoids  any  irregularity 
on  the  lower  surface  which  might  obstruct  it. 

PERIO'STEUM  (7t£pt0i-£0v,  from  srspi,  about,  and 
orfov,  a  hone ) ;  that  membrane  which  invests  the  external 
surface  of  all  the  bones  except  the  crowns  of  the  teeth, 
it  is  of  a  fibrous  texture,  and  well  supplied  with  arteries, 
veins,  nerves,  and  absorbents.  It  is  called  ■pericranium 
on  the  cranium ;  periorbita  on  the  orbits ;  perichon- 
drium when  it  covers  a  cartilage;  and  peridesmium  when 
covering  a  ligament.  Its  use  appears  to  be,  to  distri- 
bute blood-vessels  on  the  external  surfaces  of  bones,  and 
to  protect  the  bones  themselves  from  friction,  and  occa- 
sionally to  afford  a  medium  of  attachment  for  the 
miiscks, 

PERIPNEUMO'NIA  {TfspizavFi'iJiOvicc,  from  znspi,  and 
tvevfiov,  the  lung),  the  peripneumony,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs.    See  Pneumonia. 

PERIPNEUMO'NIA  NOTHA,  the  bastard  or  spu- 
rious peripneumony.  Modern  writers,  it  would  ap- 
pear, do  not  all  affix  this  name  to  the  same  disease ; 
soinc  affirming  it  be  a  rheumatic  affection  of  the  respir- 


atory muscles,  while  others  consider  ittis  a  mild  degree 
of  the  peripneumony.  It  is  characterised  by  difficulty 
of  breathing,  great  oppression  at  the  chest,  v/ith  obscure 
pains,  cough,  and  occasionally  an  expectoration.  Dr. 
Macbride  considers  this  disease  as  an  asthmatic  com- 
plaint. He  says  it  commonly  seizes  the  old  and  phleg- 
matic, the  weak  and  lax,  the  fat  and  unwieldy,  and  is 
most  prevalent  in  wet  situations,  in  foggy  weather,  and 
winter  seasons.  He  attributes  it  to  an  accumulation  of 
scrum  in  theair-cells  of  the/«//g'^,whe!i-ce  great  oppression 
of  the  chest,  and  some  degree  of  obstruction  in  the  pul- 
moinc  and  bronchial  arteries.  This  disease  is  described 
as  alw(/i/s  extremehj  dangerous ;  and  requiring  the  ut- 
most ciiTumspection,  as  the  mildness  ot  the  symptoms, 
at  the  beginning,  is  too  apt  to  mislead  both  tlie  patient 
and  physician.  Dr.  Macbride  is  of  opinion,  that  writei's 
on  this  disease,  from  not  making  a  proper  distinction 
between  the  cellular  and  tubular  parts  ot  the  lungs,  and 
by  supposing  that  the  offending  matter  in  the  peripneii- 
wonia  notha  chokes  up  the  extremities  of  the  pulmonary 
arteiy,  have  confounded  the  theory  of  this  disease,  since 
the  symptoms  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  morbific  matter  is  lodged  in 
any  other  place  than  the  cellular  interstices,  whereby 
it  presses  both  upon  the  air-vessels  and  blood-vessels; 
hindering  the  first  from  being  fully  distended  with  air, 
and  the  last  from  transmitting  blood.  In  this  disease, 
therefore,  bleeding  is  of  no  service,  but  does  harm,  and 
our  only  hope  is  founded  on  repeated  emetics  and  blis- 
ters. The  most  proper  emetics  are  those  of  the  antimo- 
nial  class ;  nor  should  the  patient  drink  much  after  a 
vomit  is  given,  in  order  that  the  agitation  from  puking 
may  be  stronger.  The  blisters  are  to  be  laid  on  the 
back,  sides,  and  arms,  which  are  also  to  be  bathed; 
and  the  body  must  be  kept  open  by  calomel  and  aloc- 
tics,  or  by  clysters.  But  all  this  will  very  rarely  an- 
swer ;  and  we  may  foresee  the  death  of  the  patient, 
from  the  perpetual  laborious  wheezing,  great  anxiety, 
and  intolerable  oppression  of  the  praecordia,  together 
with  a  constant  dozing,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  and 
a  livid  colour  in  the  hands  and  face.  People  advanced 
in  years,  who  are  of  a  gross  habit  and  lax  fibre,  may, 
sometimes  be  prevented  from  falling  into  this  disease, 
by  large  issues  opened  between  the  shoulders,  as  these 
seem  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  lymph  in  the  air- 
cells  of  the  lungs. 

PERIPYE'MA  (of  the  Gr.  TrspmuriiMo.) ;  a  collec- 
tion of  matter  about  any  part,  as  round  a  tooth  in  the 
gums. 

PERISTALTIC  MOTION  (ifepis-xXnxoi,  from 
nrspis's^Xuj,  to  contract  J,  the  vermicular  contraction  of 
the  intestines,  by  which  they  propel  their  contents  to- 
wards the  rectum.  The  intestinal  feces,  naturally  re- 
tained in  the  beginning  of  the  colon,  or  large  intestine, 
there  grow  dry  by  the  absorption  of  their  moisture,  so 
as  to  be  capable  of  receiving  a  figure  from  the  round 
contracted  parts  of  the  colon  ;  then  they  ascend  from  the 
bottom  of  the  ccEcum  elevated  by  the  long  ligaments, 
which  end  in  the  appendix  vermiformis.  And  here  the 
manner  in  which  the  feces  are  propelled  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  circular  fibres,  appears  better  than  in 
the  small  intestines.   The  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  ia- 
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tcstine,  heing  attached  to  the  contracted  parts  as  fixed 
points,  draw  up  and  dilate  the  lower  parts  of  the  in- 
testine ;  the  parts  of  the  intestine,  to  which  the  feces 
-are  next  brought,  beins;  irriluted  and  contracted  in  like 
manner,  are  immediately  alter  drawn  together  by  the 
round  and  long  fibres,  by  a  successive  repetition  of 
which,  the  feces  finish  their  course,  through  the  whole 
krge  intestine,  in  about  twenty-four  iioiirs,  in  a  healthy 
person. 

While  the  gross  feces  ascend  by  the  folds  or  valves  of 
the  ileum,  the  weight  of  them  depresses  the  lower  fold 
to  the  left  side,  winch  draws  back  the  ligament  com- 
rciQii  Lo  each  valve,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  compress 
and  -exictly  close  the  upper  fold  downward,  tiiat  no- 
thing may  return  back  into  the  ileum  ;  which  might 
■easily  happen  in  a  fluid  state  of  the  feces,  if  this  pas- 
sage were  not  so  accurately  shut  up.  The  feces,  when 
in  danger  of  falling  down  from  the  upper  parts,  depress 
the  upper  valve,  and  thus  accurately  exclude  the^m- 
Selvcs.  The  feces  continue  to  move  slowly  forward,  be- 
coming more  dry,  consistent,  and  figured  by  the  same 
causes,  through. the  whole  tract  and  repeated  flexures 
of  the  colon.  This  intestine  is  from  five  to  seven  feet 
long,  and  it  is  in  general  capable  of  retaining  tlie  feces 
for  twenty-four  hours,  so  as  to  give  no  interruption  to 
the  common  aflkirs  of  life ;  this  retention,  however,  is 
alv/ays  proportional  to  the  velocity  with  which  the 
small  intestines  propel  their  contents.  At  length  the 
feces  fall  into  the  rectum,  which  being  situated  in  the 
midst  of  much  surrounding  fat  and  cellular  substance, 
easily  expands,  and  sutlers  the  excrement  to  be  col- 
lected in  large  quantities,  and  to  be  retained  for  a  con- 
siderable time. 

A  similar  motion  takes  place  in  the  Fallopian  tubes, 
after  conception,  by  means  of  which  the  ovum  is  trans- 
Iktcd  from  the  ovarium  into  the  uterus. 

PERISTE'RUM  (irsptrspov,  from  Ttspisspog,  a.  pigeon, 
so  called  because  pigeons  covet  it) ;  the  herb  vervain. 
See  V'krbena. 

PERISY'STOLE  (■tfesifuroAy;,  from  'rrspiS's>^'KM,  to 
compress)  ;  the  intermission,  or  time  which  intervenes 
between  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  heart. 

PERITON^'UINI  (from  TTspirsivo,  to  extend  round  J; 
a  strong  simple  membrane,  by  which  all  the  viscera  of 
the  abdomen  are  surrounded,  and  in  some  measure  sup- 
ported. Many  anatomical  writers,  particularly  AVin- 
slow,  have  described  it  as  being  composed  of  two  di- 
stinct membranous  laminae;  but  their  description  seems 
to  be  erroneous.  What  perhaps  appeared  to  be  a  se- 
cond lamina,  being  found  to  be  simply  a  cellular  coat, 
■which  sends  off  productions  to  the  blood-vessels  passing 
out  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  aorta  and  vena  cava 
likewise  derive  a  covering  from  the  same  membrane, 
which  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  cellular  membrane  we 
have  already  described.  The  peritonajum,  by  its  pro- 
ductions and  reduplications,  envelopes  the  greatest  part 
of  the  abdominal  viscera.  It  is  soft,  and  capable  of 
considerable  extension ;  and  is  kept  smooth  and  moist 
by  a  vapour,  which  is  constantly  exhaling  from  its  inner 
surface,  and  is  returned  again  into  the  circulation  by 
the  absorbents.  This  moisture  not  only  contributes  to 
the  softness  of  the  peritonceum,  but  prevents  the  attri- 


tion, and  other  ill  elTects,  %\  iiich  would  otlier\sise  pro- 
bably be  occasioned  by  the  motion  of  the  visccia  upon 
each  other.  When  this  fluid  is  supplied  in  too  g!eat  -.i 
quantity,  or  the  absorbents  become  incapable  of  carry- 
ing it  otf,  it  accumulates,  and  constitutes  an  ascites  or 
dropsy  of  the  belly ;  and  when  by  any  means  the  ex- 
halation is  discontinued,  the  peritoneum  thickens,  be- 
comes diseased,  and  the  viscera  are  sometimes  found 
adliering  to  each  other.  The  peritoneum  is  not  a  very 
vascular  membrane.  In  a  sound  state  it  seems  to  be. 
endued  with  little  or  no  feeling,  and  the  nerves  that 
pass  through  it  appear  to  belong  to  the  abdominal 
muscles.  An  inflammation  of  this  membrane  is  named 
Pkritokitis. 

PERITONI'TIS  (TTspitoviri;,  from  'n'spiroycciov,  the- 
pcrito/ntiimj,  inflammation  of- the  peritonu.'uin,  a  genus 
of  disease  in  the  class  pyrexice  and  order  plilcgJiiasim  of 
Cullen.  It  is  known  by  the  presence  of  pyrexia,  with 
pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  is  increased  \\heii  the  body 
is  in  an  ereci  position.  M  hen  the  inflammation  attacks 
the  pcritona?uin  of  the  viscera,  it  takes  (lie  name  of  the 
viscus  :  thus,  peritonitis  hepatis,  peritonitis  intcstinalis, 
peritonitis  omentalis,  or  epipluitis,  oy:  omLidulis,  piritoiiitts 
?ncse/iterii,  &c.  All  these  Dr.  Cullen  considers  under  the 
general  head  of  Gastritis,  as  there  are  no  certain  signs 
by  which  they  can  be  distinguished  from  each  other, 
and  the  method  of  cure  must  be  the  same  in  ail.  See 
GAsrraTis. 

PE'RLA  (pcria,  Ital.  and  Span.;ic/7,  Welsh,  pcrleiK 
Germ.)    See  Makgarita. 

I'E'RNIO,  a  chilblain.  It  is  a  species  of  the  ery- 
thema of  Dr.  Cullen.    See  Chilblain. 

PERONE'US  ANTl'CUS.  See  Peroneus  BRETif?. 

PERONE'US  BREVIS  {ntEpovxic;,  from  Ttepovr},  the 
fibula )  ;  a.  muscle,  which  is  in  a  great  measure  coveie^d 
by  the  peroneus  anticus.  It  is  the  peroneiis  sccvndus 
seu  anticus  of  Douglas,  and  the  peroneus  viedius  seu 
anticus,  of  Winslow.  It  arises  by  an  acute,  thin,  and 
fleshy  origin  from  the  anterior  and  outer  part  of  the 
fibula,  its  libres  continuing  to  adhere  to  the  interior 
portion  of  that  bone.  Its  round  tendon  passes  through 
the  groove  in  the  malleolus  externus,  along  with  that  of 
the  peroneus  longus,  after  which  it  runs  in  a  separate 
groove  to  be  inserted  into  the  upper  and  posterior  part 
of  the  tubercle  at  the  basis  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  that 
supports  the  little  toe.  This  muscle  affords  support  to 
the  peroneus  longus. 

PERONE'US  LONGUS  ;  the  peroneus  primus  scu 
posticus  of  Douglas,  and  the  peroneus  maximus  seu  po- 
sterior of  Winslow.  This  muscle  is  placed  somewhat 
anteriorly  along  the  outer  side  of  the  leg.  It  arises 
tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  external  lateral  part  of 
the  head  of  the  tibia,  and  likewise  from  the  upper  an- 
terior surface  and  outer  side  of  the  fibula,  its  fibres  con-; 
tinuing  to  adhere  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  latter  till 
within  three  or  four  inches  of  the  malleolus  externus. 
The  peroneus  longus  terminates  in  a  long  round  tendony 
which  runs  obliquely  behind  the  malleolus  internus, 
where  it  passes  through  a  cartilaginous  groove  in  com- 
mon with  the  peroneus  i)rt!vis,  being  bound  down  by  an 
annular  ligament.  When  it  has  reached  the  os  caicis, 
it  quits  the  tendon  of  tho  peroneus  brevis,  and  runs 
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obliquely  inwards  along  a  groove  in  tLe  os  cuhoides, 
under  ihe  muscles  on  the  sole  of  thi;  foot,  to  be  inserted 
into  the  outside  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  that  supports  the  great  toe.  Near  to  the 
insertion  of  this  muscle  there  is  a  small  hursa  mucosa. 
Its  office  is  to  draw  the  toot  outwards,  and  likewise  to 
assist  in  extending  it. 

PERONIVUS  MAXIMUS.  SeePi-,RONEUs  longus. 

PERONE'US  MEDIUS.    Sec  Pkroneus  brevis. 

PERONE'US  POSTICUS.  See  Pkroneus  longus. 

PERONE'US  PRIMUS.    See  Peroxeus  longus. 

PERONE'US  TERTIUS,  the  name  given  by  Albi- 
nus  to  a  muscle  which  other  writers  have  called  twims 
VtsaUi,  or  Vesalius's  ninth  muscle  of  the  foot.  But 
anatomists  consider  it  at  present  as  a  portion  of  tlie  ex- 
tensor longus  digitorum  pedis.  It  is  situated  at  the  an- 
terior, inferior,  and  outer  part  of  the  leg,  passing  along 
the  outer  edge  of  the  peroneus  longus  muscle,  to  which  it 
is  intimately  united.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  lower  half  of  the  fibula,  and  from  the  ad- 
jacent part  of  the  interosseous  ligament.  Its  fibres  pass 
obliquely  downwards,  to\\  ards  a  tendon  which  runs  un- 
der the  annular  ligament,  and  then  toi'ning  oblicjuely 
outwards,  is  inserted  into  the  root  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  that  supports  the  little  toe.  This  muscle  helps  to 
bend  the  foot. 

PERONE'US  SECUNDUS.  Sec  Peroxeus  bre- 
vis. 

PERRENIAL  WORM-GRASS.    See  Spigelia. 

PERRY,  a  very  pleasant  vinous  liquor,  made  from 
the  juice  of  the  pear.  As  a  beverage,  it  is  liable  to  the 
same  objections  as  Cyder  and  the  pomaceas  in  sub- 
stance.   See  PoMACE.a;  and  Fructus  recentes. 

PE  RSICA  (jfsca-iy.yj,  from  Persia,  its  native  soil),  the 
peach  ;  the  fruit  of  the  Amygdalis  persica  Linn.  It  is 
universally  known  to  be  grateful  and  wholesome,  sel- 
dom disagreeing  with  the  stomach,  unless  it  be  in  a 
morbid  state;  yet  if  eaten  to  excess, -its  effects  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  other  dulco-acid  summer  fruits. 
See  Fructus.  The  flowers,  including  the  calyx,  as 
well  as  the  corolla,  are  the  parts  of  the  persica  which 
were  once  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  These  have  an 
agreeable  but  Weak  smell,  and  a  bitterish  taste.  The 
flowers  have  a  cathartic  eficct,  and  have  been  success- 
fully given  to  children  as  a  vermifuge.  An  infusion  of  a 
drachm  of  the  flowers  dried,  or  of  half  an  ounce  in  their 
recent  state,  is  the  requisite  dose.  The  leaves  of  the 
Persica  arc  also  found  to  possess  an  anthelmintic  power, 
and  from  a  great  number  of  experiments  appear  to  have 
been  given  with  success  both  to  children  and  adults ; 
yet,  as  the  leaves  and  flowers  manifest  in  some  degree 
the  deleterious  quality  of  those  of  the  lauro-cerasus,  they 
ougiit  to  be  used  with  great  caution  in  all  cases. 

PERSICA'RIA  (from  persica,  the  peach-tree,  so 
called  because  its  blossoms  are  like  those  of  tlic  peach), 
the  Pcrsicaria  mitis,  or  Flumbago ;  arsmart.  This  is 
the  Poli/gonum  persicaria  of  Linnajus.  It  is  said  to  pos- 
sess vulnerary  and  antiseptic  properties ;  with  which  in- 
tentions it  has  been  given  in  wine,  to  restrain  the  pro- 
gress of  gangrene.  Few,  however,  will  rely  on  its 
powers,  in  such  cases,  at  present. 

PERSICA'RIA  IMITIS.   Sec  Persicauia. 


PERSICA'RIA  URENS.    See  Hydkopiper. 

PE'RSICUS  IGNIS,  a  name  given  by  some  of  the 
old  writers  to  the  anthrax  or  carbuncle.  Avicenna 
says,  it  is  that  species  of  carbuncle  which  is  attended 
with  pustules  and  vesications, 

PERSONA'TA  (from  persona,  a  disguised  person, 
because,  according  to  Pliny,  the  ancient  actors  used  to 
mask  themselves  with  the  leaves  of  this  plant);  the 
gri  at  burdock.    Sec  Barda?ja. 

PERSONA'T.E,  the  name  of  the  40th  order  in  Lin- 
na-us's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  iMethod,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  plants  whose  flowers  are  furnished  with  an,- 
irregular, gaping  or  grinning  petal,  which  in  figure  somer 
wliat  resembles  the  snout  of  an  animal.  The  bulk  of 
the  genera  of  this  natural  order  arrange  themselves  un- 
der the  class  and  order  didynamia  angiospermia  of  the 
sexual  method.  The  rest,  although  they  cannot  enter 
into  the  artificial  class  just  mentioned,  for  want  of  the 
classic  chai'acter,  the  inequality  of  the  stamina ;  yet,  in 
a  natural  method,  which  admits  of  greater  latitude,  may 
be  arranged  with  those  plants  which  they  resemble  in 
their  habit  and  general  appearance,  and  particularly  in 
the  circumstances  expressed  in  that  title. 

PERSPIRA'TiO,  perspiration  or  sweat,  tlie  vapour 
that  is  secreted  by  the  extremities  of  the  cutaneous  ar- 
teries from  the  external  surface  of  the  body.  It  is  di- 
stinguished into  sensible  and  insensible.  The  matter  of 
insensible  perspiration,  or,  in  other  words,  the  subtile 
vapour  that  is  continually  exhaling  from  the  surface  of 
the  body,  is  not  secreted  by  any  particular  glands,  but 
seems  to  be  derived  wholly  from  the  extremities  of  the 
minute  arteries  that  are  every-where  dispersed  through 
tlie  skin.  These  exhaling  vessels  are  easily  demon-, 
strated  in  the  dead  subject,  by  throwing  water  into  the, 
arteries;  for  then  small  drops  cxsude  from  all  parts  of 
tlic  skin,  and  raise  up  the  cuticle,  the  pores  of  which 
are  closed  by  death  ;  and  in  the  living  subject,  a  looking- 
glass  placed  against  the  skin,  is  soon  obscured  by  the 
vapour.  Bidloo  fancied  he  had  discovered  ducts  leadr 
ing  from  the  cutis  to  the  cuticle,  and  transmitting  this 
fluid  ;  but  in  tliis  he  was  mistaken. 

When  the  perspiration  is  by  any  means  increased,  ?lxiS 
several  drops  that  were  insensible  when  separate  are 
united  together  and  condensed  by  the  external  air,  they 
form  upon  the  skin  small  but  visible  drops  called  ■sujca^. 
This  particularly  iiappens  after  much  exercise,  or  what- 
ever occasions  <ui  increased  determination  of  fluids  to 
the  surface  of  the  body;  a  greater  quantity  of  perspir- 
able matter  being  in  such  cases  carried  thi'ough  the 
passages  that  are  destined  to  ccmvey  it  off. 

It  has  been  disputed,  indeed,  whether  the  inscilsible 
perspiration  and  sweat  are  to  be  considered  as  one  and 
the  same  excretion,  differing  only  in  degree ;  or  whether 
they  are  two  distinct  excretions  derived  from  different 
sources.  In  support  of  the  latter  opinion,  it  has  been 
alledged,  that  the  insensible  perspiration  is  agreeable  to 
nature,  and  essential  to  health,  whereas  sweat  may  be 
considered  as  a  species  of  disease.  But  this  argument 
proves  npthing ;  and  it  seems  probable,  that  both  the 
insensible  vapour  and  the  sweat  arc  exhaled  in  a  similar 
manner,  though  they  differ  in  quantity,  and  probably 
in  their  qualities ;  the  I'onner  being  more  limpid,  and 
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focmingly  loss  impregnated  with  salfS  than  th'c  latter: 
at  anv  rate  we  may  consider  the  skin  as  an  emunctory 
througii  whidi  the  redundant  water,  and  sometimes  the 
other  more  saline  parts  of  the  blood,  are  carried  off. 
But  the  insensible  perspiration  is  not  confined  to  the 
skin  only — a  great  part  of  what  we  are  constantly 
throwing  oft' in  this  way  is  from  the  lungs.  The  quan- 
tity of  fluid  exhaled  from  the  human  body  by  this  in- 
insensible  perspiration  is  very  considerable.  Sanctori- 
us,  an  Italian  physician,  who  indefatigably  passed  a 
great  many  years  in  a  series  of  statical  experiments, 
demonstrated  long  ago  what  has  been  continued  by 
later  observations,  that  the  quantity  of  vapour  exhaled 
from  the  skin,  and  from  the  surface  of  the  lungs, 
amounts  nearly  to  j-Sths  of  the  aliment  we  take  in. 
So  that  if  in  the  warm  climate  of  Italy  a  person  cats 
and  drinks  the  quantity  of  eight  pounds  in  the  course 
of  a  day,  five  pouhds  of  it  will  pass  off  by  insensible 
perspiration,  while  three  pounds  only  will  be  evacuated 
by  stool,  urine,  saliva,  he.  But  in  countries  where 
the  degree  of  cold  is  greater  than  in  Italy,  the  quantity 
of  perspired  matter  is  less ;  in  some  of  the  more  north- 
ern climates,  it  being  found  not  to  equal  the  dis- 
charge by  urine.  It  is  likewise  observed  to  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  according  to  the 
constitution,  age,  sex,  diseases,  diet,  exercise,  passions, 
&c.  of  different  people. 

The  perspirable  matter  and  the  sweat  are  in  some 
measure  analogous  to  the  urine,  as  appears  from  their 
taste  and  saline  nature.  And  it  is  \vorthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  when  either  of  these  secretions  is  increased 
in  quantity,  the  other  is  diminished ;  so  that  they  who 
perspire  the  least,  usually  pass  the  greatest  quantity  of 
urine,  and  vice  versa. 

From  what  has  been  said  respecting  this  secre- 
tion, it  will  be  easily  conceived,  that  this  evacuation 
cannot  be  either  much  increased  or  diminished  in 
quantity  without  affecting  the  health.  A  diminution  of 
perspiration  produces  plethora,  lassitude,  languor,  de- 
pression of  mind,  bad  digestion,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
even  a  genei-al  corruption  of  the  humours  from  the  re- 
tention of  such  a  quantity  of  putrescent  matter. — I'he 
more  suddenly  the  diminution  or  suppression  -of  the 
perspiration  takes  place,  the  sooner  the  mischief  is  pro- 
duced, and  the  greater  it  is ;  not  only  by  retaining  the 
matter  which  ought  to  be  thrown  out,  but  by  repelling 
the  humours  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  direct- 
ing them  to  other  parts ;  whence  fevers,  inflammations, 
congestions  of  the  blood,  &c.  frequently  take  place. 

Thus  suppression  of  perspiration  may  arise  from 
many  different  causes ;  as  from  cold  suddenly  applied 
to  the  body  when  very  hot ;  sometimes  from  very  vio- 
lent passions  of  the  mind  ;  or  from  spasmodic  diseases, 
as  the  hysterics,  &c.  It  may  be  suppressed  also  by 
that  kind  of  constriction  of  the  vessels  of  the  skin 
which  is  produced  by  various  kinds  of  fevers,  the  na- 
ture of  wliich  has  hitherto  been  but  little  known. 

Excessive  perspiration  or  sweating  is  injurious  by  de- 
bilitating the  body,  relaxing  the  skin,  and  exposing  the 
patient  to  all  the  evils  which  arise  from  catching  cold. 
It  may  even  be  carried  to  such  a  height  as  to  produce 
fainting  and  death ;  though,  it  must  be  owned,  that  we 
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cause  their  blood  inspissiiled;  conuptc  d,  or  being  thence 
madt"  fuiLle  to  inflammations  imd  fevers. 

PEPlTU'SSIS  (from  per,  much,  and  tiissis,  a  cough), 
the  hooping-cough ;  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
neuroses,  and  (-.rder  spasnii,  of  Cullen.  This  discasfc 
comes  on  at  first  like  a  common  cold  ;  but  is  from  the 
beginning  attended  with  a  greater  degree  of  riyjpncca 
than  is  common  in  catarrh  ;  and  there  i';  a  remarkable 
atfection  of  tlie  eyes,  as  if  they  were  swelled,  and  a  little 
pushed  out  of  their  sockets.  By  degrees  the  fits  of 
coughing  become  kinger  and  more  violent,  till  at  last 
they  are  phiiiily  convulsive,  so  that  for  a  considerable 
time  the  patient  cannot  respire,  and  wlien  at  last  he 
recovers  his  breath,  inspiration  is  performed  with  ii 
shrill  kind  of  noise  like  the  crowing  of  a  cock.  This 
kind  of  inspiration  serves  only  as  an  introduction  fo 
another  con\  ulsive  fit  of  coughing,  which  is  in  like  man- 
ner followed  by  another  inspiration  of  the  same  kind  ; 
and  thus  it  continues  for  some  time,  very  often  till  the 
patient  vomits,  which  puts  an  end  to  tlie  jiaroxysm  at 
that  time.  These  paroxysms  are  attended  with  a  vio- 
lent determination  of  the  blood  towards  the  liead,  so 
that  the  vessels  become  extremely  turgid,  and  blood  not 
unfrequently  flows  from  the  mouth  and  nose.  The  dis- 
ease is  tedious,  and  often  continues  for  many  months. 
It  is  not  commonly  attended  with  fever. 

The  hoop)nL!;-cougli  is  an  infectious  disorder,  and 
very  often  epidemic  ;  but  the  nature  of  the  contagion 
is  not  understood  ;  at  least  it  is  no  further  understood 
than  that  of  snia!l-pox,  measles,  or  similar  epidemics. 
We  well  know  that  it  is  from  a  peculiar  and  specific 
contagion  alone  that  this  disease,  as  well  as  the  others 
above  mentioned,  can  arise.  But  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  any  of  them,  we  are  totally  in  the  dark.  It 
generally  attacks  children,  or  adulis  of  a  lax  habit, 
making  its  attack  frequently  in  the  spring  or  autumn 
at  the  same  time,  when  this  contagion  is  introduced 
into  any  town,  village,  or  neighbourhood,  it  will  rage 
epidemically  at  any  season.  Those  alone  are  affected 
with  this  disease  who  have  never  been  subjected  to  it. 
For  in  this  affection,  as  well  as  in  small-pox,  having 
had  the  disease  once,  gives  deience  against  future  coiv 
tagion.  Every  inilividual,  however,  dots  not  seem  to 
be  ecpially  really  affected  with  this  contagion.  Like 
other  contagious  diseases  occurring  only  once  in  a  life- 
time, it  may  naturally  be  expected  to  be  more  frequent 
among  children  than  at  any  other  period  of  life.  But 
many,  though  frequently  exposed  to  contagion,  are  yet 
not  affected  with  the  disease ;  and  those  children  who 
live  upon  unwholesome  watery  food,  or  breathe  un- 
wholesome air,  are  most  liable  to  its  attacks,  and  suffer 
most  from  them.  In  general  it  has  been  concluded, 
that  whatever  weakens  the  solids,  or  tends  to  bring  on 
a  dissolution  of  the  fluids,  predisposes  to  this  disease. 

The  hooping-cough  is  not  very  otten  fatal.  During 
one  epidemic,  however,  it  is  often  observed  to  be  much 
more  dangerous  and  much  more  severe  than  during 
another.  This  is  often  remarked  with  regard  even  to 
particular  periods  of  the  same  epidemic ;  and  it  is  also 
to  be  observed,  that  in  certain  families  this  disease  is 
much  more  severe  than  in  ottiers^  Its  danger,  however, 
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is  stiLl  more  connected  with  the  period  of' life  at  which 
at  occurs.  In  childre-n  uudtr  two  years  ot"  age  it  is 
most  dangeious;  and  kills  them  by  producing  convul- 
sions, sutl'ocation,  mflanimaiion  and  suppuration  of  the 
brain  or  iu  the  lungs,  ruptures,  and  incurvation  of  the 
spine.  lii  pregnant  women  it  will  produce  abortion ; 
and  in  adults  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  ail  the  con- 
sequences of  pneumonia,  m.ore  frequently  tlian  in  chiid- 
n  n.  From  a  long  continuance  of  the  disease  patients 
vill  become  asthmatic,  ricketty,  and  scrofulous.  It  is 
generally  reckoned  a  good  sign  when  a  lit  terminates  by 
vomiting;  for  in  this  disease  there  seems  to  be  a  consi- 
derable increase  of  the  secretion  of  mucus,  and  the  vu- 
miting  affords  great  ndief. 

Pertussis  is  one  of  these  diseases,  which,  after  the 
contagion  has  e.Kerted  its  influence,  can  be  terminated 
only  by  running  a  certain  course:  but  it  is  much  less 
limited  in  its  course  than  small-pox  and  measles,  and 
often  it  runs  on  to  a  very  great  length,  or  at  least  it  is 
vciy  diflicult  to  distinmush  certain  sequehu  of  this  dis- 
ease from  the  tiisease  itself.    y\nd  when  it  exists  in  the 
former  of  these  states,  it  admits  of  an  artificial  termina- 
tion.   In  tlie  treatnu  lit  of  this  afiection,  therefore,  the 
objects  at  which  a  pi-actitioner  chiefly  aims,  are,  in  the 
iirst  place,  the  obviating  urgent  symptoms,  and  forward- 
ing the  natural  termination  of  the  disease;  and,  second- 
"ly,  the  inducing  an  artificial  termination.    With  these 
intentions  various  remedies  are  employed  on  different 
occasions.     The  most  approved  are  vomits,  purges, 
bleeding,  and  the  attenuating  pectorals ;  for  the  other 
kinds  generally  do  hurt :  but  large  evacuations  of  any 
kind  are  pernicious.     In  the  INIedical  Observations, 
Vol.  III.  Dr.  iNlorris  recommends  castor  and  the  bark; 
but  ii)  cases  attended  with  any  degree  of  inflammation, 
the  latter  must  certainly  do  hurt,  and  the  former  will 
generally  be  insignifltant.    Dr.  Butter,  in  a  disserta- 
tion expressly  on  the  subject,  relates  twenty  cases  of  it 
cured  by  the  extract  of  hemlock,    l  ie  directs  half  a 
grain  a-day  for  a  child  under  six  months  old  ;  one  grain 
for  a  ciiiid  tiom  six  months  to  two  years;  afterwards 
allowing  liali'a  grain  for  every  year  of  the  patient's  age 
till  he  be  Ivvcnty  :  beyond  that  period  he  directs  ten 
grains  to  be  given  lor  the  first  day's  consumption,  gra- 
dually increasing  the  dose  according  to  the  effect.  If 
tlie  patient  have  not  two  stools  a-day,  he  advises  mag- 
nesia, or  the  iixivia  vifiiafata  sulphurea,  to  be  added  to 
the  hemlock  mixture.    By  this  method,  he  saj's,  the 
peculiar  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  removed  in  the 
space  of  a  week  ;  nothing  but  a  slight  cough  remaining. 
1'he  use  of  hemlock,  hovve\  er,  has  by  no  means  become 
universal  iu  consequence  of  this  publication,  nor  indeed 
has  this  remedy  been  found  equally  successful  with 
others  who  have  gi\en  it  a  fair  trial. 

The  remedy  generally  most  depended  upon  in  this 
disease  is  change  of  air;  but  Dr.  Gregory,  professor  of 
tlie  practice  of  mi'L^icine  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
denies  its  efficacy.  AVhen  the  experiment  is  made, 
however,  the  patient,  as  sijon  as  the  disease  is  fully 
formed,  ought  to  be  removed  to  some  other  part  of  the 
country  :  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  going  to  a  distant 
place ;  a  mile  or  two,  or  freriucntly  a  smaller,  distance, 
ivill  be  sufficient ;  and  in  this  new  habitation,  the  fre- 


quency of  the  cough  is  found  almost  instantly  to  di- 
minish in  a  most  surprising  degree.  Yet  after  remain- 
ing there  for  some  tim.c,  the  ccugh  will  often  become 
again  more  frequent,  and  the  other  symptoms  increased. 
In  this  case,  another  change  of  air,  or  even  a  return  to 
the  former  habitation,  b  'coracs  necessary.  Manifest 
benefit,  it  is  said,  has  even  b;en  derived  by  changing  a 
patient  from  one  room  of  a  house  to  another.  But  al- 
though change  of  air  has  thus  been  advantageous,  it 
must  also  be  i<. marked,  that  when  it  has  been  had  re- 
course to  at  very  early  periods  it  has  often  done  mis- 
chief, particularly  by  aggravating  the  febrile  and  in- 
flammatory symptoms.  If  the  disease  be  attended  witl) 
fevrr^  bleeding  and  other  antiphlogistic  remc'dies  are 
proper.  Dr.  Buchan  recommends  an  ointment  made 
of  equal  piirts  of  garlic  and  hog's  lard  applied  to  the 
soles  i)f  the  feet ;  but  if  it  have  any  efleet,  it  is  probably 
merely  as  an  emplaa'rum  calidian.  It  ought  to  be  put 
on  a  rag  and  applied  like  a  plaster.  Opiates  may 
sometimes  be  useful,  but  in  general  are  to  be  avoided. 
They  ai-e  chiefly  serviceable  where  the  cough  is  very 
frequent,  with  litlle  expectoration*  In  these  cases,  be- 
nefit has  sometimes  also  been  derived  from  vitriolic 
ether,  and  sometimes  from  the  tincture  of  cantharides ; 
the  latter  of  which  some  have  joined  with  the  bark. 

Practitioners  have  been  so  oftqn  foiled  in  their  at- 
tempts to  cure  this  disease,  and  indeed  they  have  had  so 
much  reason  to  suppose  that  large  quantities  of  medi- 
cine ha\e,  in  some  cases,  proved  injurious  rather  than 
beneficial,  that  nothing  is  now  attempted  by  judicious 
and  conscientious  physicians,  beyond  the  mere  pallia- 
tion of  occasional  symptoms,  and  the  aid  given  by 
means  of  antimonials  to  a  frequent  effort  of  nature  to 
relieve  the  patient  by  vomiting.  This  practice  is  cer- 
tainly of  a  iiigh  degree  of  importance,  as  well  as  the 
use  of  wine  v/here  the  patient  is  much  weakened.  If 
any  medicine  particularly  merits  attention,  it  is  perhaps 
the  v'iniim  antiwonii  tartarisali.  The  excellence  of  this 
remedy  is  not  limited  to  its  use  as  an  emetic,  in  which 
character  it  relieves  whenever  the  paroxysms  are  un- 
usually urgent.  Its  powers  as  a  relaxant  and  antispas- 
modic arc  also  very  material  in  the  intervals ;  and  it 
should  be  administered,  in  the  quantity  of  one-fourth  or 
one-sixth  of  the  vomiting  dose,  three  or  four  times 
a-day.  Opiates,  given  on  particular  occasions,  are 
highly  proper,  provided  too  great  a  determination  to  the 
skin  is  not  occasioned  by  them. 

We  are  told  that  an  almost  instantaneous  termination 
has,  on  some  occasions,  been  put  to  this  disease,  by  ex- 
citing a  high  degree  c^'  fear,  or  by  inducing  another 
febrile  contagion ;  but  the  eflects  of  both  are  too  un- 
certain and  too  dangerous  to  be  employed  in  practice. 
PERUVIAN  BARK.  See  Cinchona. 
PERUVIA'NUS  CORTEX;  the  Peruvian  bark. 
See  Cinchona. 

PERVIGI'LIUM  (from  per,  much,  and  'cigilo,  to 
watch) ;  watchfulness,  or  the  want  of  sleep,  an  unta-, 
vourable  symptom  in  fevers.    See  Vigilance. 

PES,  in  botany,  a  foot ;  ihe  eighth  degree  in  the 
L.inna:an  scale  for  m(;asuring  the  parts  of  plants :  trom 
the  elbow  to  the  basis  of  the  thumb,  or  twelve  Parisian 
inclies. 
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PES  ALEXANDRI'NUS.    See  Pyrethrum. 

PES  CATI.    See  Gjj  aphalium, 

PES  COLUMBI'NUS.    See  Geuanium  colum- 

PES  LEO'NIS,  a  name  for  the  herb  ladies-mantle. 
See  Alchemilla. 

PESSARY  Cpessarhim,  from  ■ussacrw,  to  soften  J,  an 
instrument  that  is  introduced  into  the  vagina  to  sup- 
port the  uterus  when  disposed  to  prolapse.  The  an- 
cients prepared  them  of  medicinal  mgredients,  with  a 
view  to  their  astringent  and  strengthening  effect  on  the 
parts,  and  they  were  formed  in  long  cylindrical  shapes 
so  as  to  be  retained  in  the  vagina.  At  present  they  arc 
considered,  and  most  properly  so,  as  mere  mechanical 
helps.  Their  difterent  forms  may  be  seen  in  plate  X. 
and  their  descriptions  under  the  article  Instruments. 
The  objections  to  the  use  of  these  instruments  seem  to 
be  the  following :  If  the  pessary  introduced  be  too 
small,  it  will  soon  be  forced  away  by  the  first  ht  of 
coughing-or  straining;  and  if  too  large  it  will  become 
so  paintul  as  not  to  be  endured.  The  utmost  attention 
is  necessary,  therefore,  to  adapt  the  pessary,  when  re- 
sorted to,  exactly  to  the  dimensions  of  the  part  and  the 
elasticity  which  the  vagina  may  possess.  It  is  also  of 
consequence  that  it  should  be  made  of  the  lightest  ma- 
terials, such  as  cork  wood ;  those  of  box  or  ivory  being 
much  too  heavy  to  be  retained.  See  Prolapsus 
Uteri. 

PESTILENT  WORT.    Sec  Petasites. 

PE'STIS,  the  plague  ;  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
"pyrexia  and  order  exanthemata  of  CuUen,  who  defines  it 
"  a  typhus,  very  highly  contagious,  attended  with  ex- 
treme debility."  He  says  that  contentions  have  arisen 
among  physicians  concerning  the  character  of  the 
plague,  which  are  easily  reconciled,  so  that  the  cha- 
racteristic signs  which  occur  in  every  case  of  the  plague 
may  be  given  with  perspicuity.  The  varieties  of  this 
distase  are  owing  to  its  degrees  of  violence :  hence  the 
species  have  been  distinguished  into  the  pestis  benigna, 
lii/garis,  Mgyptiaca,  6iC.  but  with  no  great  propriety. 
Dr.  Cullen  indeed  never  saw  this  disease  ;  but  from  the 
accounts  of  other  authors,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
circumstances  peculiarly  characteristic  of  it,  especially 
of  its  more  violent  and  dangerous  states,  are,  1.  The 
great  loss  of  strength  in  the  animal  functions,  which 
often  appears  early  in  the  disease.  2.  The  stupor,  gid- 
diness, and  consequent  staggering,  which  resembles 
drunkenness,  or  the  head-ach  and  various  delirium,  all 
of  them  denoting  a  great  disorder  in  the  functions  of  the 
brain.  3.  Anxiety,  palpitation,  syncope,  and  eqie- 
''Cially  the  weakness  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  de- 
noting a  considerable  disturbance  in  the  action  of  the 
ihcart.  4.  Nausea  and  vomiting,  particularly  the  vo- 
miting of  bile,  which  shews  an  accumulation  of 
■vitiated  bile  in  the  gall-bladder  and  biliary  ducts,  and 
;  from  thence  derived  into  the  intestines  and  stomach ; 
.and  which  denote  a  considerable  spasm,  and  loss  of 
tone  in  the  extreme  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  body, 
•>6.  The  buboes  and  carbuncles,  which  denote  an  acri- 
mony prevailing  in  the  fluids;  and  lastly,  the  petechia, 
haemorrhages,  and  coliquative  diarrhoea,  which  denote 
■'a  putrescent  tendency  prevailing  in  a  great  degree  in 


the  mass  of  blood.  To  these  wo  may  add  from  Sir 
John  Pringle,  one  which,  though  perhaps  less  frequent 
than  the  others,  yet  sctras  v/orthy  of  notice.  It  is  this: 
that  in  the  plague  there  is  an  extraordinary  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart  and  liver.  In  nine  dissections  of 
persons  dead  of  the  plague  at  Marseilles,  this  cxtraoiy 
dinary  enlargement  of  the  heart  was  observed  in  all  of 
them,  and  ot  the  liver  in  seven. 

In  his  very  elaborate  work  cn  the  plague,  by  Dr, 
Russel,  a  very  full  history  is  given  of  the  various  forms 
and  varieties  of  this  disease.  He  mates  particular  ob- 
servations on  the  following  symptoms,  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  pestilential  eruptions,  he  considers  as  the 
most  important  concomitants  of  plague,  xiz.  fever,  de- 
lirium, coma,  impediment  or  loss  of  speech,  dealness, 
muddiniss  of  the  eyes,  white  tongue,  state  of  the  pulse, 
rcspiiatio!.!,  anxiety,  pain  of  the  heart,  inquietude,  de- 
bility, fainting,  convulsions,  appearances  of  the  urine, 
perspiration,  vomiting,  looseness,  and  haMnorrhagy ; 
and  he  concludes  these  remarks  with  some  obsenaiicns 
on  the  occurrence  of  the  plague  v/ith  pregnant  women. 
To  point  out  more  distinctly  the  stable  varieties  of  the 
disease,  he  arranges  the  {)estiltntial  cases  which  f«ll 
under  his  observation  at  Aleppo  under  six  classes :  and  , 
he  concludes  his  description  with  a  very  minute  and 
particular  account  of  the  pestilential  eruptions  appear- 
ing uneler  the  form  either  of  buboes,  carbuncles,  or 
other  exanthemata.  The  presence  of  the  two  first,  he 
observes,  either  separately  or  conjunctly,  leaves  the 
nature  of  the  distemper  xinequivocal.  But  fatal  has 
been  the  error  of  rashly  pronouncing  a  distemper  not 
to  be  the  plague  from  their  absence.  Buboes  affected 
the  inguinal,  axillary,  parotid,  maxillary,  and  cervical 
glands ;  but  the  first  were  the  most  commonly  af- 
tectcd,  and  the  two  latter  seldom  observed  to  swell, 
without  either  the  parotid  swelling  at  the  time  or  soon 
after.  Of  the  carbuncles,  Dr.  Russel  describes  five 
differe  nt  varieties.  The  other  exanthemata,  which  he 
observed  sometimes,  though  less  irequently,  attending 
the  plague,  were  pe  techia,  a  marbled  appearance  of 
the  skin,  an  erysipelatous  redness,  streaks  of  a  reddish 
purple  or  livid  colour,  vibices  or  wi>als,  and  large  blue 
or  purple  spots,  the  maculce  magna:  of  authors.  In  some 
cases,  an  extraordinary  concurrence  of  eruptions  took 
place,  which  was  chiefly  observed  among  children 
under  ten  years  of  age. 

Prom  a  consideration  of  the  symptoms  which  cha- 
racterise the  true  plague.  Dr.  Cullen  concludes,  that  it 
is  owing  to  a  specific  contagion,  often  suddenly  pro- 
ducing the  most  considerable  debility  in  the  nervous 
system  or  moving  powers,  and  a  general  putrescency  in 
the  fluids.  Dr.  Russel  also  considers  the  disease  as 
being  universally  the  consequence  of  what  may  be 
called  pestilential  contagion  ;  and  has  jueliciously  re- 
pelled the  objections  which  have  been  brought  against 
this  doctrine. 

Here  we  must  refer  to  all  those  methods  of  prevent- 
ing and  removing  the  incipient  contagitin  cf  putrid 
fevers,  which  have  been  so  fully  enumerated  under  the 
articles  Typhus,  Fumigation, '&c.  Dr.  Cullen  is 
persuaded  that  the  disease  never  arises  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  but  in  consequence  of  being  imported 
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from  some  ofhcr  country.  The  magistrate's  first  care, 
therefore,  ought  to  be  to  prevent  the  importation;  and 
this  may  generally  be  done  by  a  due  attention  to  bills 
of  health,  and  to  the  proper  performance  of  quaran- 
tines.— With  rcsvect  to  the  latter,  he  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  quarantines  of  persons  may  with  safety  be  much 
less  than  forty  days ;  and  if  this  were  allowed,  the  exe- 
cution of  the  quarantine  would  be  more  exact  and  cer- 
tain, as  the  temptation  to  break  it  would  be  in  the  like 
proportion  avoided.  With  respect  to  the' quarantine  of 
goods,  it  cannot  be  perfect  unless  the  suspected  goods 
be  unpacked,  duly  ventilated,  and  other  means  be  em- 
ployed fur  correcting  the  infection  they  may  carry ;  and 
if  all  this  be  properly  done,  it  is  probable  that  the  time 
commonly  prescribed  for  quarantine  .  may  be  also 
much  shortened. 

A  second  measure  in  the  way  of  prevention  is  re- 
quired, when  an  infection  has  reached  and  prevailed  in 
any  place,  to  prever.t  that  infection  from  spreading  into 
others.  I'his  can  only  be  done  by  preventing  the  inha- 
bitants or  the  goods  of  any  infected  place  from  going 
out  of  it  till  they  have  undergone  a  proper  quarantine. 

The  third  measure,  and  which  ought  to  be  employed 
with  great  care,  is  to  prevent  the  intection  from  spreac'- 
ing  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  place  in  which  it  has 
.ai'isen.  And  in  this  case,  a  great  deal  may  be  done  by 
the  magistrate.  1.  By  allowing  as  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants as  arc  free  from  infection,  and  are  not  necessary  to 
the  service  of  the  place,  to  go  out  of  it.  2.  By  dis- 
charging all  assemblies,  or  unnecessary  intercourse  of 
the  people.  3.  By  ordering  some  necessary  communi- 
cations to  be  performed  without  contact.  4.  By  making 
such  arrangements  and  provisions  as  may  render  it  easy 
for  the  families  remaining  to  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
own  houses.  5.  By  allowing  persons  to  quit  houses 
where  infection  appears,  upon  condition  that  they  go 
into  lazarcttoes.  6.  By  ventilating  and  purifying,  or 
destroying,  at  the  public  expcnce,  all  izifected  goods. 
7.  By  avoiding  hospitals,  and  providing  separate  apart- 
ments for  infected  persons. 

The  fourth  and  last  part  of  the  business  of  prevention 
respects  the  conduct  of  persons  necessarily  remaining 
in  infected  places,  especially  those  obliged  to  have  some 
communication  with  persons  infected.  Those  obliged 
to  remain  in  places  infected,  but  not  to  have  any  near 
communication  with  the  sick,  must  avoid  all  near  com- 
munication with  other  persons  or  their  goods ;  and  it  is 
probable,  that  a  small  distance  will  serve,  if,  at  the  same 
.time,  there  be  no  stream  of  air  to  carry  the  effluvia  of 
persons  or  goods  to  some  distance.  Those  who  are 
obliged  to  have  a  near  communication  with  the  sick, 
ought  to  a,yoid  any  of  the  debilitating  causes  which 
render  the  body  susceptible  of  infection,  as  a  spare  diet, 
intemperance  in  drinking,  excess  in  vencry,  cold,  fear, 
or  other  depressing  passions  of  the  mind.  A  full  diet 
of  animal  food  is  also  to  l)e  avoided,  because  it  increases 
the  irritability  of  the  body,  and  favours  the  operation  of 
contagion ;  and  indigestion,  whether  from  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  food,  contributes  very  much  to  tlu; 
same. 

Besides  these,  it  is  probable  that  the  moderate  use  of 
wine  and  spirituous  liquors,  moderate  exercise,  and  the 


cold  bath,  may  be  of  use;  tonic  medicines  also,  of 
which  the  Peruvian  bark  is  destrvedly  accounted  the 
chief,  may  likewise  be  used  with  some  probability  of 
success.  If  any  thing  is  to  be  expected  from  antisep- 
tics, Dr.  CuUeh  thinks  camphor  preferable  to  any  other. 
In  general,  however,  every  one  is  to  be  indulged  in  the 
medicine  of  which  he  has  the  best  opinion,  provided  it 
is  riot  evidently  hurtful.  W  hetlrtr  issues  be  useful  in 
preserving  from  the  clfccts  of  contagion,  is  a  matter  ef 
doubt.  Dr.  Russcl,  in  his  treatise,  enters  very  fully  into 
the  consideration  of  the  means  of  prevention,  both  with 
respect  to  quarantines,  lai^arettoes,  and  bills  of  health, 
lie  IS  of  opinion  that  the  present  laws  on  these  subjects 
are  in  many  respects  detective ;  and  he  thinks,  that  a 
set  of  new  regulations  would  have  the  best  chance  of  a 
deliberate  and  impartial  discussion  in  the  senate,  if  the 
enquiry  were  taken  at  a  time  free  from  all  apprehension 
of  immediate  danger. 

Dr.  Cullcn  considers  the  indications  of  cure  in  the 
plague,  the  same  as  those  in  fever  in  general,  but  that 
they  are  not  all  equally  important.  The  measures  for 
moderating  the  violence  of  reaction,  which  operate  by 
diminishing  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  have 
seldom,  he  thinks,  any  place  here,  excepting  that  the 
antiphlogistic  regimen  is  generally  proper.  Some  phy- 
sicians .have  recommended  bleeding,  and  Sydenham 
even  seems  to  think  it  aneti'ectual  cure  ;  but  Dr.  Cullen 
supposes,  that  for  the  most  part  it  is  imnecessary,  and 
in  many  cases  might  do  riiuch  hurt.  Dr.  Russel,  how- 
ever, who  on  this  subject  speaks  from  experience  and 
actual  observation,  is  of  a  different  opinion.  With  most 
of  his  patients,  a  single  bleeding  was  employed  with  ad- 
vantage ;  and  even  where  the  sick  under  his  inspection 
were  bled  oftener  than  once,  he  did  not  find  that  the 
low  state  was  thereby  hurried  cm.  Purging  Jias  alsp 
been  recommended  ;  and  ,in  some  degree  it  may  be 
useful  in  drawing  off  the  putrescent  matter  frequently 
present  in  the  intestines ;  but  a  large  evacuation  this 
way  may  certainly  be  hurtful. 

The  moderating  the  violence  of  reaction,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  done,  by  taking  off  the  spasm  of  the  extreme 
vessels,  is  a  measure,  in  Dr.  Cullen 's  opinion,  of  the 
utmost  necessity  in  the  cure  of  the  plague ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  means  formerly  mentioned,  as  suited  to 
this  indication,  are  extremely  proper.  The  giving  an 
emetic,  at  the  first  approach  of  the  disease,  would  pro- 
bably be  of  great  service ;  and  it  is  probable,  that,  at 
some  other  periods  of  the  disease,  emetics  might  be 
useful,  both  by  evacuating  bile  abounding  in  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  by  taking  off  the  spasm  of  the  ex- 
treme vessels!  Indeed  Baron  Ash,  and  some  other  of 
the  Russian  practitioners,  represent  the  early  and  re- 
peated use  of  emetics  as  the  only  effectual  mode  of 
curing  the  disease. 

From  some  principles  with  respect  to  fever  in  general, 
and  with  respect  to  the  plague  in  particular.  Dr.  Cullen 
is  of  opinion,  that  after  the  exhibition  of  the  first  vomit, 
the  body  should  be  disposed  to  sweat ;  but  this  sweat 
should  be  raised  only  to  a  moderate  degree,  though  it 
must  be  continued  for  twenty-four  hours  or  more  if  the 
patient  bears  it  well.  The  sweating  is  to  be  excited 
and  conducted  according  to  the  rules  laid,  down  under 
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Synocha  ;  and  must  be  promoted  by  the  plentiful  use 
ofdiiuents  rendered  more  gratei'ul  by  vcgetable  acids, 
or  more  powerful  by  being  impregnated  with  some  por- 
tion of  neutral  salts.  To  support  the  patient  under  the 
Continuance  of  the  sweat,  a  little  Weak  broth,  acidu- 
lated with  the  juice  of  lemons,  may  be  given  frequently, 
and  sometimes  a  little  wine  if  the  heat  of  the  body  be 
not  considerable.  If  sudorific  medicines  are  judged 
necessary,  opiates  will  be  found  most  effectual  and  safe; 
but  they  should  not  be  combined  with  aromatics,  and 
probably  may  be  more  effectual  if  joined  with  a  portion 
of  emetics  and  of  neutral  salts.  But  if,  notwithstand- 
ing the  use  of  emetics  and  sudorifics  ia  the  beginning, 
the  disease  should  still  continue,  the  cure  must  turn 
upon  the  use  of  means  for  obviating  debility  and  pu- 
trescency ;  and  for  this  purpose  tonic  medicines,  especi- 
ally the  Peruvian  bark,  and  cold  drinks,  arc  the  most 
suitable.  The  most  proper  treatment  of  the  buboes  and 
carbuncles  which  occur  in  this  disease,  is  spoken  of 
under  the  article  Bubo,  Pestilential. 

PE'TALA,  petals;  a  term  in  botany,  signifying  those 
fine  coloured  leaves  that  compose  the  flowers  of  all 
plants.  Hence  plants  are  distinguished  into  tnonopcfal- 
ous,  whose  flower  is  in  one  continued  petal  or  leaf ; 
tripttalous,  pentapetalous,  and  poljjpcfalous,  when  they 
consist  of  three,  five,  or  many  flower-leaves. 

PETv^SI'TES  (TTEraiTjTi]; ;  from  ntxr^cTO^,  a  haf,  so 
named  because  its  leaves  are  shaped  like  a  hat),  the 
butter-bur,  or  pestilent-wort.  It  is  the  Tussilago  peta- 
sites  Linn.  The  roots  of  this  plant  were  formerly 
recommended  as'  aperient  and  alexipharmic ;  and 
though  now  forgotten,  they  possess  considerable  ac- 
tivity. They  have  a  strong  smell,  and  a  bitterish  acrid 
taste,  of  the  aromatic  kind,  but  disagreeable, 

PETE'CHI>E  (from  the  Italian  petechio,  a  fleabite, 
because  they  somewhat  resemble  the  bites  of  fleas), 
deep  red  or  purple  spots  that  occasionally  appear  iu 
contagious  diseases.  See  Tvpiius,  Pestis,  Scoueu- 
TUS,  &c. 

PETECIIIA'LIS  FEBRIS,  the  spotted  fever,  or  the 
petechial  fever.  It  is  the  low  or  putrid  fever,  attended 
with  puj'ple  spots. 

PETrOLUS,  or  Petiole,  in  botany,  the  footstalk 
"of  a  leaf. 

PETRA'PIUJM  (from  petra,  a  rock,  and  apkim, 
parsley;  so  called  because  it  grows  in  stony  places), 
See  Petroselixum  Macedomcu.m. 

PETRIFACTION  (from  petra,  rock,  or  stone,  and 
facio,  to  make),  in  physiology,  a  name  given  to  that 
spontaneous  change  which  natural  bodies  undergo  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  exposed  to  the  action  of 
mineral  springs,  &c.  In  such  cases  they  are  vulgarly 
said  to  be  turned  into  stone  ;  and  indeed  the  supposi- 
tion is  not  an  improbable  one,  although  most  writers 
on  the  subject  deny  that  there  is,  in  such  cases,  any 
real  transmutation  of  the  substance  so  converted  ;  but 
only  allow,  that  particles  of  stone,  which  before  floated 
in  the  water,  lodge  and  are  precipitated  in  the  pores  of 
such  substances,  so  as,  in  time,  to  leave  very  little  be- 
sides the  appearance  of  a  stone.  There  is  frequently 
seen  a  superflcial  incrustration  of  stony  particles  upon 
the  surfaces  of  some  bodies,  as  suits  accidentally  shoot 
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upon  and  adhere  to  them,  but  in  this  case  the  substance 
itself  remains  unaltered.  Cronstedt  has  excluded  petri- 
factions from  any  place  in  the  body  of  his  System  of 
Mineralogy,  but  takes  notice  of  them  in  his  appendix. 
He  distinguishes  them  by  the  name  of  Mincyalia  Lar- 
vata,  and  defines  them  to  be  "  mineral  bodies  in  the 
form  of  animals  or  vegetables.''  The  most  remarkable 
observations  concerning  them,  according  to  Mr.  Kir- 
wan,  who  differs  in  some  particulars  from  INIongez,  are 
as  follow  :  1,  Those  of  shells  are  found  on  or  near  the 
surface  of  tlie  earth;  those  of  fish  deeper;  and  those 
of  wood  deeper  still.  Shells  in  substances  are  found 
in  vast  quantiti(-s,  and  at  considerable  depths.  2.  The 
sul)Stances  most  susceptible  of  petrifaction  are  those 
which  most  resist  the  putrefactive  process ;  of  which 
kind  are  shells,  the  harder  kinds  of  wood,  &c.;  while 
the  softer  parts  of  animals,  which  easily  putrefy,  are 
seldom  met  with  in  a  petrified  state.  3.  They  are 
most  commonly  found  in  strata  of  marl,  ciialk,  lime- 
stone, or  clay  ;  seldom  in  sandstone,  still  more  seldom 
in  gypsum  ;  and  never  in  gneiss,  granite,  basaltes,  or 
schuerl.  Sometimes  they  are  found  in  pyrites,  and  ores 
of  iron,  copper,  and  silver ;  consisting  almost  always  of 
that  kind  of  earth  or  other  mineral  which  surroimds 
them  ;  sometimes  of  silex,  agate,  or  cornelian.  4.  They 
are  found  in  climates  where,  the  animals  themselves 
could  not  have  existed.  5.  Those  found  iu  slate  or 
clay  are  compressed  and  flattened. 

PETRO'LEUIM,  or  Oleum  Petrt.,  rock-oil,  a  fluid 
bitumen  or  mineral  oil,  exuding  from  the  ckfts  of 
rocks,  or  from  the  earth,  or  found  floating  on  the  sur- 
face of  waters,  in  diflerent  parts  of  Europe,  and  more 
plentifully  in  the  warmer  countries,  similar,  in  its  gene- 
ral properties,  to  the  oils  extracted  by  distillation  from 
pit-coal,  amber,  and  other  solid  bituminous  bodies. 
The  more  fluid  pctrulea  have  been  distinguished  by  the 
name  o{  Kaphlha ;  and  the  thicker,  by  those  of  I'issas- 
p/ialtt/m,  and  Pissdtum.  Their  general  virtues  arc  those 
of  stimulants,  externally,  in  nervous  complaints,  and  as 
diuretics.  The  college  have  retained  the  Bitumen  Pe- 
troleum of  Linnaeus.  The  diflerent  species  of  petro- 
leum now  in  use  are  the  following: — 1.  Petroleum  Jla- 
vwii,  the  Italian  or  yellow  petroleum.  This  is  of  a 
yellow  colour,  less  fluid  than  the  white  sort,  in  smell 
less  penetrating,  less  agreeable,  and  more  nearly  allied 
to  that  of  the  o//  of  amber.  2.  Petroleum  album,  white 
petroleum.  It  is  nearly  colourless,  almost  as  fluid  and 
limpid  as  water,  of  a  str^^ng  penetrating  smell,  not  dis- 
agreeable, somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  rectified  oil 
of  amber.  3.  Petroleum  Burbadcnse,  Barbadoes  tar. 
It  is  of  a  reddish  black  colour,  and  a  thick  consistence, 
approaching  to  that  of  common  tar.  It  js  found  in 
several  of  the  American  islands,  but  is  cMefly  obtained 
from  Barbadoes.  4.  Petroleum  xulgare,  common  rock- 
oil,  or  red  petroleum.  This  is  of  a  blackish  red  colour, 
of  a  thicker  consistence,  and  a  less  penetrating  and  a 
more  disagreeable  smell  than  either  the  white  or  the 
yellow  sorts. 

PETRO'SA  OSSA,  in  anatomy,  a  name  given  to  the 
fourth  and  fifth  bones  of  the  cranium,  called  also  ossatem- 
porum  and  ossa  squamosa;  the  substance  of  which,  as  their 
tirstand  last  names  express,  is  squamosc  and  very  hard* 
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PETROSELI'NUM  (from  ^rsr^a,  a  rock,  and  (tsAj- 
vQv,  parsley  J,  Petrosdinum  vulgare,  or  Aphim  horteiise, 
common  parsley ;  the  Apium  pcfroselinmn  Linn.  Apium 
foliis  caulmis  linearibus,  imoluceUis  minutis.  Class,  Fcn- 
tandria.  Order,  Digynia.  Both  the  root  and  seeds  of 
this  plant  are  directed  by  the  London  College  for  medi- 
cinal use.  The  roots  have  a  sweetish  taste,  accom- 
panied with  a  slight  warmth,  and  a  flavour  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  the  carrot.  The  seeds  taste  warmer 
and  more  aromatic  than  any  other  part  of  the  plant, 
and  they  also  manifest  considerable  bitterness.  The 
'  root^  arc  considered  aperient  and  diuretic,  and  have 
thence  been  employed  in  nephritic  pains  and  obstruc- 
tions of  urine.  The  seeds  are  aromatic  and  carmina- 
tive, but  are  seldom  prescribed  in  the  present  practice. 

PETROSELI'NUM  M ACV, XiO'^lCmi,  Apium pcr- 
tra'um,  or  Ftfrapiuiii  ;  ^Macedonian  parsley.  This  plant 
is  the  Bubon  Maccdonicum  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  similar  in 
its  effects  to  the  common  parsley,  but  weaker  and  less 
grateful.  The  seeds  entered  the  once  celebrated  com- 
pounds called  miiliridate  and  theriaca  Andromadii, 

PETROSELrxNUM   VULGA'RE.     See  Petro- 

SEMNUM, 

PETROSI'LEX,  a  species  of  coarse  flint,  of  a  deep 
blue  or  yellowish-green  colour.  It  is  interspersed  in 
veins  through  rocks ;  and  from  this  circumstance  de- 
rives its  name. 

PETRO-SALPINGO-STAPIIILI'NUS.  See  Le- 
vator PALATI. 

PETL'x'^SE,  one  of  the  two  substances  whereof  por- 
celain or  china-ware  is  made.  The  petunse  is  a  coarse 
kind  of  flint  or  pebble,  the  surface  of  which  is  not  so 
smooth  when  broken  as  that  of  our  common  flint. 

PEUCE'DANUM  {mvKsSavov,  from  Ttsvy.yj,  the  pine- 
tree  ;  so  called  from  its  leaves  resembling  those  of 
t;hc  pine-tree),  called  also  Maratlinmi  sylrcstre,  Mara- 
throphijlluni,  Pinastellum,  and  Hcenialcum  porciinim ; 
Hog's-fenncl,  llorse's-tongue,  or  Sulphur-wort.  The 
plant  thus  called  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  is  the  Pcuceda- 
num  officinale  ;  folds  quinque-partitis,  JiUformibus,  linea- 
ribus Linn.  The  root  is  the  part  employed  in  medicine. 
It  has  a  strong  fetid  smell,  somewhat  inclining  to  that 
of  sulphur,  and  an  acrid,  unctuous,  bitter  taste.  If 
wounded  in  the  spring  or  autumn,  particularly  in  the 
former  season  when  the  root  is  most  vigorous,  it  yields 
a  considerable  (juantity  of  yellow  juice,  which  soon 
dries  into  a  solid  gum-resin,  that  retains  the  taste  and 
strong  smell  of  the  root.  This,  as  well  as  the  root,  is 
recommended  in  nervous  and  hysterical  affections. 

PEUCE'DANUM  OFFICINA'LE;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  hog's-fenuel.    See  Peucedanum. 

PEUCE'DANUM  SILA'US;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  meadow-saxifrage.    See  Saxifraga  vulgaris. 

PEWTER,  a  factitious  metal  used  in  making  do- 
mestic utensils,  &c.  The  basis  of  the  metal  is  tin; 
which  is  converted  into  pewter  by  mixing  at  the  rate  of 
an  hundred  weight  of  tin  with  15  pounds  of  lead  and 
six  pounds  of  copper.  Besides  this  composition,  which 
makes  the  strongest  pewter,  there  are  other  kinds,  com- 
pounded of  tin,  regulus  of  antimony,  bismuth,  and  cop- 
per, in  several  proportions.  But  the  common  pewter  is 
tiiat  in  which  lead  is  in  very  large  proportion,  and 


therefore  the  use  of  this  compound  metal  for  plates, 
dishes,  drinking  pots,  &c.  is  of  course  dangerous,  the 
lead  being  extremely  easy  of  solution  not  only  in  the 
weak  acids,  but  also  in  the  animal  fats  almost  con- 
stantly brought  into  contact  with  them  in  our  food. 

PEYER'S  GLANDS,  glandidcc  Pcyeriance,  certain 
glands  of  the  intestines.    See  B  runner's  glands. 

PEYRONE  (Francis  de  la),  for  a  long  time  prac- 
tised surgery  at  Paris  with  such  distinguished  eclat, 
that  he  obtained  for  himself  the  appointment  of  first- 
surgeon  to  Louis  XV.  Me  procured  to  his  profession 
those  honours  which  had  the  effect  to  quicken  its  pro- 
gress, and  those  establishments  which  contributed  to 
extend  its  benefits.  1'he  Royal  College  of  Surgery  at 
Paris  was  founded  by  his  means  in  1731,  and  encou- 
raged by  his  munificence.  At  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened at  Versailles  the  24th  of  April,  1747,  he  be- 
queathed to  the  society  of  surgeons  in  Paris,  two-thirds 
of  his  efl'ects,  his  estate  of  Marigni,  which  was  sold  to 
the  king  for  200,000  livres,  and  his  library.  He  also 
left  to  the  society  of  surgeons  at  Montpellicr  two 
houses  situated  in  that  town,  with  100,000  livres  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  there  a  chirurgical  amphi- 
theatre. He  appointed  the  same  society  universal 
legatee  for  the  third  of  his  effects;  and  all  these  lega- 
cies contain  clauses,  whose  sole  object  is  to  promote 
the  public  good,  and  the  perfection  and  improvement 
of  surgery. 

PEZI'ZA  AURI'CULA;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
elder  fungus.    See  Auricula  jud^. 

PHAGEDtE'NA  {(fays^oLiyoL,  from  ifayM,  to  eat  J,  an 
equivocal  term,  sometimes  taken  in  a  latitudinous  sense, 
for  every  ulcer  which  eats  aicay  the  sound  parts  which 
are  contiguous,  and  then  called  ulcus  depasce7is.  Some 
use  it  more  limitedly,  for  a  deep  tumid  ulcer  which 
destroys  the  flesh  underneath,  as  well  as  the  neighbour- 
ing parts.  Sometimes  it  is  described  as  only  destroy- 
ing the  skin  ;  and,  at  others,  it  signifies  a  particular 
species  of  ulcer,  called  herpes  exedtus.    See  Herpes. 

In  his  treatise  on  morbid  poisons,  two  distinct  spc-- 
cies  of  phageda?na  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Adams: 
one  denominated  "  a  sloughing  with  ulceration,  and 
each  in  succession ;"  the  other,  ulceration,  kept  up  by 
the  irritation  of  the  secreted  pus.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  kind  of  ulceration  known  to  occur  in  hospitals,  to 
patients  in  a  state  of  debility,  on  whom  extensive  oper- 
ations have  been  performed.  The  constitution  being 
A^ri'disposed,  and  the  morbid  poison  floating  in  the  at- 
mosphere getting  access  to  their  wounds,  a  most  for-  ■ 
midable  pliageda?nic  ulceration,  of  the  species  we  are 
now  describing,  arises,  ditificult  to  conquer,  and  fre- 
quently rendering  necessaiy  a  repetition  of  the  opera- 
tion. 

PhagediEnic  ulcerations  upon  the  penis  are  ranked 
by  Cclsus  among  the  cancers.  Thus,  in  his  section, 
"  Concerning  the  cure  of  a  cancer  in  the  penis"  and  that 
immediately  following,  "  Of  the  cure  of  the  phagedcenic 
uker  in  the  penis,"  he  says  : — "  In  what  we  have  hither- 
to described,  there  is  still  no  gangrene ;  to  which,  as  in 
the  other  parts,  so  more  especially  here,  ulcers  arc 
liable.  It  begins  with  a  blackness.  If  this  seizes  the 
prepuce,  a  probe  must  be  immediately  put  under  it^ 
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and  an  incision  made ;  then  the  extremities  are  to  be 
laid  hold  of  with  a  vulsella,  and  whatever  is  corrupted 
must  be  cut  away,  and  even  some  of  the  sound  part 
taken  off,  and  the  place  cauterized.  Whenever  any 
part  is  burnid,  the  next  step  is  to  apply  lentils  ;  after- 
wards, when  the  sloughs  have  cast  off,  the  cure  is  the 
same  with  that  of  common  ulcers.  But  if  a  gangrene 
has  seized  the  penis  itself,  some  of  the  escharotic  medi- 
cines must  be  sprinkled  upon  it,  Aiicfly  that  which  is 
composed  of  lime,  chalcites,  and  orpimcnt.  If  medi- 
cines fail  of  success,  here  also  whatever  is  corrupted  is 
to  be  cut  out  with  a  knife,  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
some  of  the  sound  part  be  taken  with  it.  This  rule  is 
as  universal  as  the  former,  when  a  gangrened  part  is 
cut  away,  that  the  wound  must  be  .cauterized." 

The  same  writer  describes  "  a  certain  blackness, 
•which  given  no  pain,  but  spreads,  and,  if  we  do  not  resist 
it,  makes  its  way  to  the  bladder,  and  cannot  be  cured 
afterwards.  But  if  it  be  at  the  end  of  the  glans,  near 
the  urinary  pipe,  a  small  probe  should  be  introduced 
into  tiiat  hrst,  to  prevent  its  closing;  and  then  the 
actual  cautery  must  be  applied  to  the  ulcer.  But  if  it 
has  penetrated  deep,  whatever  is  tainted  must  be  cut 
otr.  For  the  rest,  it  must  have  the  same  treatment 
with  other  gangrenes." 

According  to  Wiseman — "  Phagedmia,  strictly  so 
called,  is  an  ulcer  with  sioelled  lips,  that  eats  the  flesh 
and  neighbouring  parts  in  the  bottom  and  edges  of  the 
ulcer.  It  differs  from  the  herpes,  because  that  akvaj/s 
begins  in  the  skin,  with  little  moisture  :  this  always  affects 
the Jicsh,  and  abounds  with  matter." 

The  distinction  of  phageda;na  into  two  distinct  species 
is  clearly  ascertained  by  Dr.  Adams;  who,  remarking  on 
Celsus,  and  on  the  general  opinions  of  that  accurate 
writer,  says,  "  What  I  particularly  wish  to  remark  here 
is  his  description  and  division  of  phagedajna  into  tico 
species.  The  first  is  the  common  phagedama,  for  which 
he  advises  the  actual  cautery.  The  other  he  describes 
as  beginning  with  2i  blackness,  or  slough,  and,  if  not  pre- 
vented, spreading  to  the  bladder,  in  which  stage  no 
assistance  can  be  given."  The  first  species  is  by  no 
means  uncommon.  ,  Wiseman's  cases  are  in  point,  as 
Well  as  the  instance  related  by  Dr.  Donald  Monro,  in 
the  London  Medical  Transactions,  but  particularly  the 
latter. 

In  the  phagedfena  producing  black  sloughs,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  the  bark,  and,  in  most  cases, 
opium  should  be  resorted  to  ;  the  former  especially,  in 
large  and  repeated  doses,  so  that  the  constitution  may 
be  invigorated  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  enabled  to 
resist  the  progress  of  the  ulceration  before  it  becomes 
so  extensive  as  to  destroy  the  patient.  The  internal 
exhibition  of  musk  with  volatile  ammonia,  as  is  tiie 
practice  in  some  mortifications,  may  also  prove  essen- 
tially useful.  111  all  endeavours  of  this  kind,  the  state 
of  the  pulse  will  afford  a  sufficient  criterion :  for  the 
disease  is,  in  fact,  a  species  of  mortihcation,  differing 
chiefly  from  a  common  sphacelus  in  its  disposition  to 
affect  parts  not  previously  inliamed,  and  spreading  ra- 
ther superficially  than  to  a  great  depth.  In  tlie  local 
treatment,  antiseptic  applications,  such  as  the  ferment- 
ing'poultice,  are  of  use  ;  and  so  is  a  mixture  of  equal 


parts  of  Venice  turpentine  and  the  old  compound  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh,  applied  upon  lint.  Instances  have  oc- 
curred, in  which  a  solution  of  opium,  in  the  proportion 
of  a  drac^im  to  a  pint  of  water,  has  been  of  singular 
service.  In  the  phagedajna  attended  "  with  rottiAncss 
and  putrefaction,"  by  which  is  evidently  meant  that 
species  which  we  are  now  considering,  SViseman's  in- 
structions are,  in  some  respects  at  least,  worth  our  re- 
membering, however  their,  sevei'ity  may  deter  us  from 
adopting  them.  These,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, relate  to  the  application  of  detergents,  as  ung. 
w3i.gyptiac.  hydrarg.  nitrat.  rub.  6<:c.  also  caustic,  and 
actual  cautery. 

If  the  experience  of  that  writer  afforded  any  sanction 
to  the  use  of  such  means,  especially  of  the  latter,  it  is 
to  be  supposed,  the  good  efiected  by  them  must  have 
arisen  from  the  new  action  brought  on  being  sufficient 
to  counteract  the  diseased  action,  and  thus  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  disease  ;  and,  indeed,  where  the 
consequences  are  of  so  threatening  a  nature,  there  seems 
no  reason  why  modern  practitioners  should  hesitate 
even  to  resort  to  caustic  and  actual  cautery. 

Of  the  other  species  of  phagedanra,  the  treatment  is 
endless,  in  so  far  as  even  the  most  approved  of  our  re- 
medies barely  escape  the  imputation  of  incfiicacy. 
"  As  long  as  the  constitution  retains  its  susceptibility, 
and  the  pus  the  property  of  the  poison/'  says  Dr. 
Adams,  "  the  irritating  cause  will  be  constantly  present, 
and  ulceration  or  absorption,  with  purulent  discharge, 
will  continue  without  interruption,  and  with  such  ra- 
pidity often,  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the  adhesive 
lamina,  or  to  absorb  it  as  fast  as  it  is  formed."  The 
doctor  thinks,  that,  in  these  cases,  mercury  has  been 
much  too  generally  approved,  and  promiscuously  em- 
ployed, and  that  an  injudicious  perseverance  in  the 
use  of  it  has,  especially  in  the  crude  state  of  a  wound, 
in  very  many  iwiVdnca  produced  phageda^na. 

On- this  subject,  Dr.  Adams  concludes:  1.  "That 
mercury  is  a  remedy  we  are  justified  in  trying  in  all 
cases  of  ulceration  that  resist  common  topical  applica- 
tions, and  restorative  remedies,  particularly  if  unat- 
tended with  slough.  2.  That  where  ulceration  is  un- 
attended loith  a  callous  ed^e  and  base,  mercury  should  be 
exhibited  with  greater  caution,  and  the  mercurial  salts, 
for  the  most  part,  preferred.  3.  That  the  secondary 
ulcers  of  some  morbid  poisons  yield  to  less  mercury 
than  their  primary  ones.  4.  That,  in  some  instances, 
where  mercury  has  been  freely  exhibited  before  the 
appearance  of  secondary  ulcers,  it  has  not  prevented 
them.  Yet,  in  these  same  cases,  when  secondary  ulcers 
have  appeared,  they  have  yielded  to  a  much  slighter 
mercurial  irritation  than  was  ineffectually  raised  to  pre- 
vent them.  5.  That  blotches,  or  ulcers,  which  appear 
after  the  cure  of  secondary  ulcers,  seem,  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  yield  to  mercury,  to  bear  the  same  ana- 
logy to  secondary  ulcers,  as  secondary  ones  do  to  pri- 
mary. 6.  And  lastly,  that  if  a  primary  ulcer,  whether 
of  the  sloughing  or  true  phageda^na,  should,  at  first, 
refuse  to  yield  to  mercury,  we  may  be  justifiable  in 
attempting  it  a  second  time,  with  great  caution,  cither 
when  wc  conceive  the  disease  kept  up  by  habit,  or  so 
far  familiarised  to  the  constitution,  that  the  novelty  of 
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the  mercurial  stimulus  may  be  suSicient  to  excite  a 

tew  action,  however  temporary.^ 

PHAGED.ENICS,  shaip  applications  that  destroy 
fungous  flesh. 

PHA'L.\XX  (from  CxXzv^,  a  battalion  J  ;  the  small 
bones  of  the  lingers  and  toes,  which  are  distinguished 
into  the  first,  second,  and  third  phalanx. 

PHA'L.\RIS  CAXARIEXSIS(aa;.a;i.':  from^aA;,-, 
v:hitc,  shining,  so  named  from  its  white  shining  seed,  and 
canarieitsis,  from  its  being  the  principal  food  of  the 
canarv-birds'^,  the  canarv-£rrass.  The  seeds  are  the 
common  food  cf  canary-birds.  In  the  Canary  islands 
the  inhabitants  giind  it  into  meal,  and  make  a  coarse 
sort  of  bread  ^rith  it,  which  is  verj-  wholesoiue  and 
Jiutritious. 

PHA  LLUS  ESCULE'XTUS :  the  systematic  name 
cf  the  morel  fungus.    See  Morel. 

PHA  RMACY  Kjtxpu,7.-^ix,  from  oxp'j.a.y.'A,  a  medi- 
cine, or  drug  J  ;  the  art  of  preparing.  preser\"ing,  and 
compounding,  substances,  for  the  pui^poses  of  medicine. 
This  art  has  been  heretofore  commonly  divided  into 
two  branches,  namely,  Galcnkcl  and  Chemical.  But 
for  this  division  there  is  no  foundation  in  nature ;  and 
accordinglv  processes  in  one  Pharmacopoeia  rc-feircd  to 
the  head  of  Chemical,  are  in  another  referred  to  the 
head  of  Gaknical.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  even 
the  most  simple  pharmaceutical  preparations  are  to  a 
fcrtain  extent  chemical;  and  hence  this  division, 
founded  on  prejudice,  and  supported  merely  by  a  vene- 
ration for  antiquity,  is  now  banished  from  almost  every 
modern  Phamiacopaia. 

Pharmacy  has  also  been  di%"ided  into  theoretical  and 
practical ;  the  first,  consisting  not  merely  of  speculative 
opinions,  but  of  a  knowledge  of  facts  and  principles, 
tending  to  explain  the  rationale  of  processes ;  the  latter, 
comprehending  the  mere  manual  labour  employed  in 
processes.  The  former  of  these  may  therefore  be  justly 
5tvled  Scientific  Fhaniiacy  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  an  acquaintance  with  it  is  essentially  necessaiy  to 
the  physician  as  well  as  the  apothecary :  for  without  it 
he  must  often  err  in  the  forms  of  preparations  and  com- 
positions which  he  employs;  and  must  be  often  de- 
ceived in  the  effects  resulting  from  compositions,  when 
he  infers  their  properties  from  the  known  powers  of  the 
ingredients  in  their  separate  state. 

The  theorv'  of  pharmacy,  therefore,  is  the  same  with 
that  of  chemistry  ;  as  are  also  the  operations,  which 
belong  to  this  head  of  enquir}  ,  only  in  so  far  as  they  are 
raade  subscr\-icnt  to  the  medicinal  art,  distinct  from 
that  which  is  purely  chemical.  The  objects  of  phar- 
macy, indeed,  are  much  more  limited  than  those  of 
cheniistrv" ;  the  latter  comprehending,  in  the  utmost 
latitude  of  the  word,  almost  every  substance  in  nature ; 
while  pharmacy  regards  only  such  bodies  in  the  veget- 
able, animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  as,  by  their  effects 
pn  the  human  frame,  tend  to  preser\e  health,  or  to  re- 
store it  when  lost. 

To  the  general  head  of  Pharrnacnitical  operations, 
belong:  1.  The  collection  and  preservation  of  veget- 
able substances,  or,  as  they  have  been  more  quaintly 
liamed.  simples.  2.  The  determination  of  the  v.eight 
a^ud  bulk  of  mediciBal  substancw,  their  mechanical 


division,  selection  of  parts,  and  subsequent  intermix- 
ture ;  which  involve  the  processes  of  pulverisation,  tri- 
turation, filtration,  &c.  explained  under  their  proper 
heads.  3.  The  apparatus ;  which  cifFers  in  nothing 
but  in  its  limited  extent,  from  that  detailed  tmder 
Chemistry.  The  application  of  this  involves  the  pro- 
cesses of  distillation,  evaporation,  crj-tallisation,  ex- 
siccation, <S:c.  To  the  blScinal  part  cf  pharmacy  in- 
deed belongs  an  apparatus,  more  peculiarly  its  own, 
aiid  of  which  some  delineations  arc  given  in  pi.  XI. 

Fig.  1.^.3.  are  mortars  of  metal,  marble,  and  earthen 
ware,  with  their  respective  pestles.  Fig.  4.  A  le\i- 
gating  stcne  and  muller,  both  consisting  of  polished 
porphyrj'  or  other  siliceous  stone.  Fig.  5.  A  compound 
sieve,    a.  The  lid.    c.  The  body  containing  the  sieve. 

b.  The  receiver.  Fig.  6.  A  funnel.  Fig.  J.  A  hooked 
glass  rod.  Several  of  these  rods  may  be  hung  round  the 
edge  of  a  funnel,  to  prevent  the  filtering  substances 
from  adhering  too  closely  to  its  sides.  Fig.  8.  A  com- 
pound s%-phon.  a.  b.  c.  The  tube.  f.  g.  The  mouth- 
piece fur  setting  the  liquor  in  motion,  d.  A  vessel  to 
receive  the  fluid,  e.  A  board  for  supporting  the  syphon. 
Fig.  y.  A  board  perforated  with  holes  for  supporting 
funnels.  Fig.  10.  A  separatory.  The  fluids  to  be 
separated  are  introduced  through  the  orifice  A,  which 
is  then  closed  with  a  stopper.  The  one  neck  is  then  to 
be  shut  with  the  finger,  and  the  phial  is  to  be  inclined 
to  the  other  side.  As  soon  as  the  fluids  have  separated 
by  means  of  their  specific  gra\it}',  the  finger  is  to  be 
removed,  and  the  whole  of  the  heavier  fluid  will  nm 
through  the  lower  neck,  before  any  of  the  lighter 
escapes.  T'lS.  11.  a'^.d  12.  Glass  graduated  measures; 
the  cvlindrical  one  for  large,  and  the  conical  one  for 
small,  quantities.  Fig.  13^  14.  15.  l6.  Evaporating 
vessels  of  ditfercnt  shapes.    Fig.  17-  A  metallic  still. 

c.  d.  e.  f.  The  body.  a.  b.  e.f.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
body,  which  hangs  within  the  aperture  d,  of  the  furnace, 
b)-  the  projecting  part  a.  b.  d.  g.  c.  The  head  of  the 
still,  d.  c.  A  gutter  which  goes  round  the  bottom  of 
the  head,  for  convening  any  vapours  which  may  be  con- 
densed there,  into  the  spout  h,  which  conveys  away  the 
vapour  and  the  fluid  condensed  in  the  head  into  the 
refrigcratorj-.  Fig.  IS.  A  refrigeratory,  or  worm-tub, 
which  is  filled  with  cold  water,  e.f.  A  spiral  metallic 
pipe  which  passes  through  it.  The  spout  h,  of  the  still 
is  iriserted  within  the  upper  orifice  c  ;  therefore  the  va- 
pours which  escape  from  the  head  of  the  still  enter  it, 
and  are  condensed  in  their  passage  towards /,  the  lower 
termination  of  the  pipe  from  which  the  distilled  fluid 
runs,  and  is  received  into  proper  vessels.  Fig.  19-  A 
vessel  for  boiling  inflammable  fluids,  lately  invented. 
a.  b.  c.  d.  The  body  of  the  vessel,  d.  e.  f.  A  long  spout 
proceeding  from  it,  calculated  for  preventing  any  risk 
of  boiling  over.  g.  A  short  spout  for  pouring  out. 
The  vessel  should  not  be  filled  above  h.  f.  and  the  long 
spout  d.  e.f.  should  be  placed  so  as  to  be  as  little  heated 
as  possible.  When  the  fluid  begins  to  swell  and  boil 
up,  both  from  the  great  increase  of  surface,  and  from 
part  of  it  running  up  the  cooler  spout  d.  e.f.  the  ebul- 
lition will  be  checked,  and  all  danger  of  running  over 
be  prevented.  Fig.  20.  Is  a  vessel  of  tirJied  or  cast 
iron,  for  boiling  decoctions. 
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Some  substances  can  be  employed  for  the  purposes 
of  medicine  in  the  state  in  which  they  arc  presented  to 
us  by  nature.  But  considering  the  great  number  of 
mediciHcs  which  are  in  use,  this  may  be  said  to  be  the 
case  with  a  few  only.  By  much  the  greatest  part  of 
them  must  undergo  some  preparation  at  least,  before 
they  can  be  conveniently  exhibited  in  the  cure  of 
diseases. 

A  great  variety  of  preparations  may  be  formed  by 
the  addition  of  tiuid  matters.  In  diti'erent  medicines 
there  are  many  active  matters  capable  of  being  dis- 
solved. Each  of  these  active  matters  may  be  dissolved 
by  diftc'rent  menstrua.  Besides  this,  the  medicines 
formed  by  any  menstruum vill  be  much  diversified  by 
the  mctliod  in  which  it  has  been  applied.  The  active 
parts  of  drugs  that  are  principally  capable  of  being  dis- 
solved are,  the  saline,  mucilaginous,  oily,  balsamic,  and 
resinous.  The  mchstrua  chiefly  employed  are,  water, 
spirit,  wine,  and  vinegar.  From  these,  by  different 
methods  of  application,  are  formed  infusions,  decoc- 
tions, tinctures,  and  many  other  forms  of  medicine. 
The  number  of  preparations,  then,  is  a  sufficient  ground 
for  concluding  that  the  directions  falling  under  tliis 
head  must  be  numerous.  See  Decoction,  Tinctuiu;, 
&c.  The  eflScacy  of  all  medicines  obtained  by  the  ap- 
plication of  fluid  matters,  will  greatly  depend  upon  the 
menstrua  being  properly  adapted  to  the  ingredients  from 
which  active  powers  are  to  be  extracted.  Thus,  water 
is  best  fitted  for  dissolving  saline  and  mucilaginous 
matters.  Spirit,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  proper  men- 
struum for  oily,  balsamic,  and  resinous  substances. 
Wine  and  vinegar  in  some  degree  combine  the  solvent 
powers  of  the  two  other  menstrua.  They  are  often 
preferable  to  water,  as -covering  nauseous  tastes,  height- 
ening the  colour,  and  giving  a  stronger  impregnation  ; 
and  to  spirit,  as  not  being  so  highly  stimulant.  Hence 
we  see  the  necessity  for  determining  the  choice  of  the 
menstruum,  by  means  of  which  any  of  these  liquid  pre- 
parations are  to  be  formed. 

The  medicines  which  are  intended  for  external  use 
are  numerous,  admit  of  considerable  variety,  and  the 
rules  applicable  to  the  different  forms  intended  for  in- 
ternal use  will  not  apply  to  them.  They  consist  of 
fomentations,  ointments,  lotions,  plasters,  and  many 
others,  which  arc  noticed  under  their  several  names. 

Besides  the  preparation  of  medicines,  pharmacy  in- 
cludes also  their  composition,  which  indeed  may  be 
p6inted  out  as  one  grand  branch  of  the  art.  The  ad- 
vantages aimed  at  in  this  are  no  less  obvious  than  those 
■which  may  be  derived  from  preparation.  Medicines, 
by  being  united,  often  entirely  change  their  nature,  and 
acquire  active  powers  which  none  of  them  before  pos- 
sessed. Many  active  substances,  which  are  of  such  a 
nature  that  they  could  not  without  imminent  danger  be 
exhibited  by  themselves,  will,  from  a  very  slight  addi- 
tion, become  safe  and  efiicacious  medicines.  Wliere 
substances  employed  as  medicines  possess  a  very  high 
degree  of  activity,  they  must  often  be  used  in  doses  so 
very  small,  that  if  they  were  to  be  taken  entirely  by 
themselves,  they  could  neither  be  conveniently  ex- 
hibited, nor  accurately  divided.  But,  from  a  variety 
of  additions;  which  will  have-no  tendency  cither  to  alter 


or  impair  their  virtues,  these  inconveniencfs  may  with 

the  greatest  facility  be  obviated.  It  is  then  sufficiently 
evident,  that  the  combining  together  substances  em- 
ployed for  medical  purposes,  is  productive  of  advan- 
tages. However,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  imagined, 
that  composition  will  in  every  case  be  attended  with 
good  consequences.  From  the.  same  princi])les  on 
which  it  is  sometimes  of  service,  it  will  in  other  cases 
have  a  manifestly  bad  effect.  That  good  effects  may  be 
obtained  from  medicines,  it  is  on  some  occasions  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  employed  in  a  very  concen- 
trated form.  In  such  a  state  every  addition  will  have 
a  manifest  tendency  to  weaken  their  power.  Besides 
this,  even  the  most  active  medicines  will  often,  by  a  very 
slight  and  trifling  addition,  be  rendered  totally  inert. 
And  further,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  two 
medicines  which  will  readily  unite  together,  and,  when 
united,  will  form  a  very  useful  composition ;  but,  upon 
the  addition  of  a  third,  which  would  even  have  readily 
joined  with  cither  taken  separately,  the  former  union  will 
not  only  be  destroyed,  but  the  purposes  of  composition 
entirely  frustrated.  It  is  not  therefore  to  be  imagined, 
that  in  order  to  obtain  a  safe  and  efficacious  medicine, 
nothing  further  is  requisite  than  to  jumble  together  a 
number  of  active  ingredients.  In  orcier  to  obtain  the 
advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  composition, 
without  being  exposed  to  the  inconveniences  which  it 
may  occasion,  many  circumstances  m.ust  be  attended 
to.  The  rules  to  be  observed  in  composition  will  en- 
tirely respect  two  particulars,  the  possibility  of  com- 
bination and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it. 
Combination  may  often  appear  proper  when,  from  the 
chemical  qualities  of  the  substances,  it  cannot  be 
effected ;  and  here  we  see  the  indispensable  necessity 
which  every  medical  man  is  under  of  acquiring  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  chemistry.  It  may  often,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  effected  with  the  utmost  facility,  when  it 
would  be  quite  useless.  Hence,  cither  in  examining  or 
contriving  any  new  composition,  both  particulars  claim 
attention. 

The  possibility  of  combination,  and  the  effects  of 
mixture,  can  be  determined  only  from  an  acquaintance 
with  the  chemical  affinities  of  bodies.  By  means  of 
mechanical  mixture  indeed,  a  momentary  union  may, 
perhaps,  in  some  cases  be  effected  ;  but  in  many  others, 
particularly  if  the  bodies  thus  united  be  in  a  fluid  state. 
It  will  only  be  momentary.  The  advantages  of  com- 
position, however,  cannot  be  expected  without  a  union 
in  some  degree  permanent,  and  this  is  only  to  be  ob- 
tained when  the  matters  mixed  together  are  capable  of 
being  united  without  any  decomposition,  in  a  state  of 
proper  solution. 

The  adaptation  of  pharmaceutical  remedies  to  differ- 
ent states  of  disease,  belongs  to  the  head  of  Piiescrip- 
TIOTJ.  The  various  articles  introduced  into  any  com- 
position must  be  intended  with  one  of  three  views,  either 
to  co-operate,  to  correct,  or  to  give  a  proper  form  to  the 
intended  remedy.  By  prosecuting  these  different  en- 
quiries in  the  best  and  most  authentic  Pharmacopceias  of 
the  present  day,  we  can  alone  expect  to  attain  to  that 
elegance  in  prescription,  which  will  unite  agreeable  sim- 
plicity with  safety,  convenience,,  and  efficacy. 
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It  will  be  a  useless  repetition  to  extend  this  article  to 
the  minutise  of  pharmacy,  which  more  naturally  fall 
under  the  several  heads  to  which  they  belong  in  the 
alphabetical  arrangement. 

PHARA'IACOPQi'IA  (from  <pa/3|xa>cov,  a  medicine, 
and  Tfoisco,  to  make ),  a  dispensatory,  or  book  of  direc- 
tions for  the  composition  of  medicines  approved  of  by 
medical  practitioners,  or  published  by  authority. 
About  the  middle  or  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, Nicolaus  Praepositus  of  Tours  wrote  a  General 
Dispenmtory,  which  was  the  first  that  appeared  in 
Europe.  I'he  compositions  in  it  were  principally  taken 
from  tlje  works  of  Melue,  and  from  Nicolaus  de  Sa- 
lerno. The  first  I' harmacopocia  which  was  published 
by  authority  was  tJiat  of  Valerius  Cordus,  under  tlie 
sanction  of  the  senate?  of  Norimberg,  anno  1524. 

I'he  ancient  practice  of  naming  medicines  from  their 
inventors,  or  supposed  virtues,  has  been  long  exploded ; 
yet  it  has  been  customary  to  describe  both  simple  sub- 
stances and  their  preparations  or  compositions  by  what 
are  generally  termed  officinal  names,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  present  systematic  names  of  the  same  sub- 
stances. But  their  ofiicinal  names  are  in  fact  the  old 
systematic  names,  which  were  unaccountably  retained 
for  the  denomination  of  medicinal  substances,  alter  the 
improvements  in  natural  history  and  chenfistry  ren- 
dered the  introduction  of  a  new  nomenclature  into 
these  sciences  necessary. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Germany,  to  introduce  the  language  of  chemistry 
into  piiarmacy ;  but  these,  however  useful,  were  but 
feeble  and  incomplete.  The  task  has  been  partially 
effected,  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  the  Colleges  of  Lon- 
don and  Dublin  ;  but,  as  Dr.  A.  Duncan  justly  ob- 
serves, the  honour  of  being  the  first  to  compose  a  Phar- 
macopeia in  the  pure  and  unmixed  language  of  science, 
belongs  indisputably  to  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
of  Edinburgh.  It  is  extremely  probable,  that  to  this 
innovation  many  objections  may  be  made;  but  it  is  also 
probable  that  these  will  rather  apply  to  the  necessary 
imperfections  of  a  first  attempt,  than  to  the  principle 
itself,  the  propriety  of  which  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
when  we  consider,  that  materia  medica  and  pharmacy 
are  but  an  application  of  natural  history  and  che- 
mistry to  a  particular  purpose.  If  the  general  prin- 
ciple be  admitted,  it  naturally  follows,  that  the  names 
of  all  substances  employed  in  medicine,  should  be  the 
same  with  the  names  of  the  same  substances,  according 
to  the  most  approved  systems  of  natural  history  and 
chemistry,  and  that  the  titles  of  compound  bodies 
should  express  as  accurately  as  possible  the  nature  of 
their  composition. 

Considerable  difficulties,  however,  occur,  in  attempt- 
ing to  form  a  nomenclature  in  strict  conftirmity  with 
these  principles,  the  most  apparent  of  which  are  set 
forth  by  the  author  last  mentioned,  to  whom  tlie  medi- 
cal world  are  indebted  for  a  Pharmacopa'ia  the  most 
truly  scientific  and  complete  in  all  its  parts  of  any 
hitherto  extant,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Edinburgh 
JS'ew  Dispensatory." 

PHA'RYNX  {(pxcuv^ ;  iZTTo  re  (pspsiv,  because  it  con- 
veys the  food  into  the  stomach) ;  a  muscular  and  glan- 


dular bag;  the  outer  surface  of  which  is  closely  joined 
to  the  inner  surface  of  all  that  space  which  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mouth,  behind  the  posterior  nares,  uvula, 
and  larynx,  and  which  reaches  from  the  cuneiform  pro- 
cess of  the  OS  occipitis  ail  tiie  way  to  the  oesophagus. 
It  is  a  continuation  of  the  pharynx.  This  space  is 
bounded  posteriorly  by  the  muscles  which  cover  the 
bodies  of  the  first  vertebras  of  the  neck,  and  laterally  by 
the  superior  portions  of  boUi  the  internal  jugular  veins 
and  of  both  the  internal  and  carotid  arteries,  by  the 
spinal  apophyses  of  the  os  sphenoides,  by  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  apophyses  petiosa?,  by  the  os'  sphenoides  im- 
mediately above  the  internal  alaj  of  the  apophyses 
pterygoides,  and  by  the  neiglibouring  portion  of  both 
pterygoid  muscles. 

From  these  limits  and  adhesions  of  the  pharynx  we 
may  nearly  determine  its  figure.  It  may  be  compared 
to  the  wide  part  of  a  covered  funnel,  of  which  the 
oesophagus  is  the  narrow  part  or  tube ;  or  it  may  be 
called  the  broad  end  of  the  ecsophagus,  that  and  the 
pliarynx,  taken  together,  being  compared  to  a  trumpet. 
The  pharynx  may  be  divided  into  three  parts :  one  su- 
perior, which  is  the  arch  of  the  pharynx  ;  one  middle, 
which  is  the  body  or  great  cavity;  and  one  inferior, 
which  is  the  bottom,  narrower  portion,  or  sphincter. 
We  are  likewise  to  observe  in  it  three  openings ;  that  of 
the  arch,  toward  the  nares ;  that  of  the  body,  toward 
the  mouth ;  and  that  of  the  bottom,  toward  the  oeso- 
phagus. 

The  arch  is  the  broadest  part  of  the  pharynx ;  and 
ends  on  each  side  in  an  angle  or  point,  toward  the 
jugular  fossulae  of  the  basis  cranii.  Afterwards  the 
great  cavity  contracts  a  little  toward  the  sides,  all  its 
other  dimensions  continuing  the  same ;  and  behind  the 
larynx  it  is  again  enlaigvci  on  each  side,  a  very  small 
space  being  left  between  d  and  the  cricoid  cartilage. 
The  extremity  of  the  lovv-jr  portion  is  very  narrow,  and 
joins  the  basis  of  the  cartilage  just  named. 

The  pharynx  consists  partly  of  several  distinct  fleshy 
portions,  which  are  looked  upon  as  so  many  different 
muscles  so  disposed  as  to  form  a  large  cavity ;  and 
partly  of  a  membrane  which  lines  the  inner  surface  of 
this  whole  cavity,  and  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the 
nares  and  palate. 

This  membrane  is  wholly  glandular;  and  it  is  thicker 
on  the  superior  and  middle  portions  of  the  pharynx 
than  on  the  bottom  or  lower  portion.  Immediately 
above  the  first  vertebra,  it  forms  several  longitudinal 
rugae  very  thick,  deep,  and  short;  and  we  generally 
find  therein  a  collection  of  mucus  in  dead  bodies.  In 
the  great  cavity  there  are  no  rugse,  the  membrane  ad- 
hering, both  there  and  in  the  upper  part,  very  closely  to 
the  jnusck^s.  At  the  lower  part,  where  it  is  thinnest,  it 
covers  likev-'ise  the  posterior  part  of  the  larynx  ;  and  is 
v  ry  loose,  and  formed  into  irregular  folds.  It  runs  in 
a  little  on  each  side  between  the  edges  of  the  pharynx. 

Though  almost  all  the  muscular  or  fteshy  portions 
of  which  the  jiharynx  is  composed,  concur  in  the  form- 
ation of  one  continued  bag  or  receptacle,  they  are  never- 
theless very  distinguishable  from  each  other,  not  only 
by  their  di.Terent  insertions,  from  which  they  have  been 
denofiiiiiatcd,  but  also  by  the  different  directions  of  their' 
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fibres.  They  may  be  looked  upon  as  three  digastric 
muscles  ;  the  middle  tendons  of  which  lie  backward  in 
one  longitudinal  line,  which  in  some  subjects  appears 
plainly,  like  a  linea  alba. 

The  lowest  of  the  muscular  fibres  make  a  complete 
circle  backward  Ijetween  the  two  sides  of  the  basis  of 
the  cartilago  cricoides.  This  circle  is  the  beginning 
of  the  oesophagus,  and  has  been  thouglit  by  some  to- 
form  a  distinct  muscle,  called  asop/iagus.  Besides  the 
muscles  which  form  the  body  of  the  jiharynx,  there  are 
several  other  small  ones  coimected  with  it ;  but  of  tliese 
suflicient  descriptions  have  been  given  under  their 
proper  names. 

I'he  particular  uses  of  these  muscles  are  very  difficult' 
to  be  determined.  It  is  certain  that  those  of  the  middle 
and  lower  portions  of  the  pharynx  serve  chiefly  for  de- 
glutition. Those  of  the  ujiper  portion,  and  some  of 
those  of  the  middle  portion,  may,  among  other  func- 
tions, be  useful  in  modifying  the  voice,  agreeably  to 
the  opinion  of  Santorini  and  others. 

PlIASE'OLUS  VULGA'RIS  ((pacrijoAorr,  from  <pa<ryj- 
AOf,  a  little  ship  or  galliot,  whicli  its  pods  were  supposed 
to  resemble);  the  systematic  name  of  the  kidney-bean. 
See  Beak,  kidkey. 

PIIELLA'NDRIUM  AQUA'TICUM  ((psXXav^oiov, 
from  feXXo;,  the  cork-tree,  and  avSpios,  male ),  so  called 
because  it  floats  upon  the  water  like  cork;  the  sy- 
stematic name  of  the  water-fennel.    See  Fceniculum 

AQUATICUM. 

PHIMO'SIS  jU,ocr(f,  from  (pij^oui,  to  bind  up),  a 
thickened  state  of  the  prepuce,  by  which  it  is  confined 
before  the  glans,  so  that  it  cannot  be  drawn  behind  it. 
In  some  people  there  is  a  constitutional  phimosis  from 
the  natural  straitness  of  the  prepuce.  Sometimes  it 
arises  from  the  matter  secreted  by  the  odoriferous  glands, 
at  the  root  of  the  glans,  becoming  acrid ;  sometimes  from 
an  anasaicous  swelling  of  the  scrotum  and  penis ;  but 
most  frequently  from  the  irritation  of  venereal  virus. 

The  cure  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  cause 
producing  the  disease.  If  the  symptoms  be  inflamma- 
tory and  of  no  long  continuance,  fomenting  the  parts 
frequently  with  warm  emollient  decoctions,  or  bathing 
them  in  warm  milk,  and  then  applying  emollient  poul- 
tices, or  keeping  the  diseased  parts  constantly  moist  with 
a  cold  astringent  solution,  and  turning  the  penis  up- 
wards and  supporting  it  against  the  belly,  commonly 
give  relief.  If  the  inflammation  has  arisen  from  a  vene- 
real cause,  part  of  the  fluid  ought  frequently  to  be  in- 
jected, by  means  of  a  syringe,  between  the  prepuce 
and  glans,  so  as  to  wash  ofi  any  matter  which  may 
there  be  concealed  ;  but  if  the  inflammation  still  con- 
tinues to  increase,  blood-letting  is  necessary,  both  general 
and  local.  The  veins  of  the  penis  arc  sometimes  advised 
to  be  opened  with  a  lancet ;  but  this  is  unsafe  on  ac- 
count of  the  nerves.  Leeches  may  be  applied  ;  but  care 
must  be  taken,  in  venereal  cases,  lest  the  bites  of  these 
animals,  by  absorbing  venereal  matter,  turn  into  chan- 
cres. Along  with  the  remedies  already  advised,  gentle 
laxatives,  low  diet,  and  abstinence,  ought  to  be  prescrib- 
ed. But  if,  after  a  due  perseverance  in  these  means, 
it  is  found  that  they  have  had  little  effect  in  removing 
fte  disorder,  or  perhaps  that  the  symptoms  ire  con- 


stantly increasing,  and  that  chancres  are  confined' 
under  the  prepuce  ;  in  that  case  it  is  necessary  to  slit 
ope7i  the  prepuce,  which  is  best  done  by  a  sharp-pointed 
bistoury,  concealed  in  a  grooved  directory.  This  is  to 
be  introduced  between  the  prepuce  and  glans  till  the 
director  is  found  by  the  finger  to  have  reached  the 
upper  or  back  part  of  the  prepuce.  The  operator  is 
now  to  keep  the  director  firm  with  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  he  pushes  forward  the  knife,  till  its  point 
passes  through  the  prepuce ;  then  drawing  the  instru- 
ment towards  him,  he  cuts  the  prepuce  through  iis 
whole  length. 

The  operation  being  performed,  the  parts  are  to  ber 
washed  and  cleaned  with  warm  water,  and  the  s6re 
dressed  with  a  little  soft  lint,  and  a  compress  of  linen 
laid  over  it.  The  whole  may  be  retained  by  a  small 
bag  properly  adapted,  and  secured  by  two  straps  to  a 
bandage  put  round  the  body.  This  bag  may  be  left 
open  at  the  under  end,  to  allov/  the  patient  to  make 
water,  without  removing  the  dressings ;  but  if  this  bo 
found  impracticable,  the  dressings  may  be  removed 
with  little  inconvenience.  If  the  glans  be  much  in- 
flamed and  excoriated,  care  should  be  taken  to  insert 
lint  spread  with  emollient  ointment  between  the  glans 
and  prepuce,  otherwise  troublesome  f^dhesions  are  apt 
to  ensue.  It  is  e^  idcnt,  that  when  this  disease  is  of  the 
venereal  kind,  the  sore  will  not  readily  heal  till  the 
poison  be  eradicated  from  the  constitution. 

In  some  cases  of  phimosis  th«  prcputium  is  so  re- 
markably long,  and  the  contraction  so  much  confined 
to  the  point,  that  a  circular  incision  is  preferable  to  a 
•longitudinal  one  ;  and  it  is  easily  effected,  by  separating 
such  a  portion  as  may  be  found  necessary,  of  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  prepuce.  The  wound  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  bleed  freely  ;  after  which  a  pledgi  t  spread 
with  simple  ointment  is  to  be  applied,!  and  an  emollient 
poultice  laid  over  the  whole. 

PllLEBO'TOMY  {(p\s'So7'0[j^ia,  from  (pXs^,  a  vein, 
and  T'savw,  to  cvt ) ;  the  opening  of  a  vein.  See 
Bleedikg. 

PHLEGM  {(^y.syii.a,  from  (pAeyw,  to  burn  or  to  ex- 
cite), a  terra  which,  in  the  old  chemistry,  means  only 
water;  but,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  it 
denotes  a  thick  and  tenacious  mucus  secreted  in  the 
lungs  and  brought  up  by  coughing. 

PHLEGMA'SIA ((f Asy/^acria,  from  (jJAsyw,  toburnj; 
an  inflammation. 

PHLEGiMA'SIA  DO'LJENS,  a  disease  noticed  by 
some  of  the  French  writers,  under  the  name  of  Uervflure 
des  jambcs  ct  des  cnisses  de  lafemme  accouchee;  ^vhilst 
others  have  called  it  depot  dot  lait,  from  its  supposed 
cause.  By  the  Germans  it  is  also  called  the  cedema 
lacfeitm,  under  the  latter  interpretation. 

Dr.  Denman  says,  this  puerperal  swelling  of  the  in- 
ferior extremities  does  not  seem  to  depend  upon  the 
kind  of  labour  the  patient  may  have  had,  or  on  any 
evident  peculiarity  of  the  constitution,  or  on  rank  in 
life,  as  the  rich  and  poor  are  alike  subject  to  it ;  or  on 
any  mode  of  treatment  in  the  state  of  childbed.  Nor 
does  any  appearance  during  pregnancy  denote  a  dispo- 
sition to  it,  the  swelling  of  the  inferior  extremities  at 
that  time  being  a  totally  different  complaint;  but  the 
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whole  disease  seems  to  arise  from  some  circumstance 
that  occurs  after  the  delivery  of  the  patient.  It  is  also 
remarkable,  that  it  has  happened  to  those  who  had  an 
abundance,  as  those  who  had  a  scarcity,  of  milk ;  or 
those  who  did,  or  those  who  did  not,  give  suck  ;  and 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  in  abortions,  when  no  milk 
was  secreted,  which  seems  at  once  to  cut  short  the 
opinion  of  a  depot  du  lait. 

Before  the  appearance  of  any  swelling,  or  of  pain  in 
the  limlj,  women  become  very  irritable,  and  grievously 
depressed  in  their  spirits,  without  any  apparently  suffi- 
cient reason,  complaining  only  of  transient  pains  in  the 
region  of  tlie  uterus,  and  from  these  only  the  approach 
of  the  disease  has  frequently  been  foretold.  After  a 
short  time  they  are  si;ized,  often  very  suddenly,  with  an 
extremely  acute  pain  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  extending 
to  the  inside  of  tlic  heel,  and  then,  observing  the  course 
of  the  lymphatics,  stretching  up  to  the  ham,  along  the 
internal  part  of  the  thigh  to  the  groin,  occasioning  a 
slight  soreness  over  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 
Then  also  the  inguinal  glands  are  affected ;  sometimes 
the  external,  which  are  perceptibly  enlarged,  indurated, 
and  painful,  and  sometimes  the  internal,  or  both,,  and 
probably  also,  judging  from  the  symptoms,  those  which 
lie  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  vessels  at  the  loins.  Ex- 
cept that  the  limb  is  not  discoloured,  nor  the  lympha- 
tics inflamed,  and  marking  their  course  by  a  redness  of 
the  skin,  the  first  effects  very  much  resemble  those  of 
the  absorption  of  poisonous  matter  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  limb.  The  whole  surface  becomes  insufferably 
tender  to  the  touch,  especially  where  the  glands  are 
seated  ;  yet  without  any  other  apparent  change,  except 
that  the  skin  is  glossy  and  of  a  deadly  paleness ;  and  a 
certain  degree  of  chlorotic  paleness  is  spread  over  the 
whole  body,  every  vein  seeming  to  be  scantily  supplied 
with  blooil.  Vt'hcn  the  pain  has  continued  about 
twenty-four  hours,  the  limb  swells,  and  the  pain  is 
usually  abated  in  proportion  to  its  increase;  but,  from 
the  moment  of  the  attack,  all  power  of  acting  with  the 
limb  is  lost,  every  attempt  to  move  it  giving  great  tor- 
ture, and  a  disposition  to  faint.  There  are,  however, 
many  varieties  in  the  manner  of  attack,  but  the  glands 
and  lymphatics  are  the  parts  first  affected.  In  some 
cases  the  access  of  the  disease  is  slower,  and  the  symp- 
toms less  violent ;  and  in  these  the  i)ain  is  not  only  less 
severe,  but  diffused  over  the  limb,  instead  of  being  fixed 
on  particular  parts,  and  the  swelling  scarcely  to  be  ob- 
served. 

Tliis  disease  happens  at  no  precise  time  after  delivery. 
Dr.  Dcnman  has  observed  it  to  come  on  at  various 
periods,  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  to  the  third  or  even 
fourth  week,  but  most  commonly  between  the  fifth  and 
twelith  day.  Whenever  it  does  happen,  the  whole  con- 
stitution is  speedily  and  greatly  affected  by  it.  The 
pulse  is  extremely  quick,  and  generally  feeble ;  the  heat 
of  the  body  is  mucli  increased,  the  tongue  is  white  and 
clammy,  and  the  countenance  pale  and  dejected  ;  tlie 
urine,  which  is  voided  in  small  quantiti>'S,  is  thick  and 
of  a  muddy  colour ;  which  symptom  gradually  lessens 
as  the  disease  abates.  The  patient  is  costive;  the 
fajces  being  of  a  pale  colour  and  clayey  consistence : 
ajid  the  uterine  discharges,  whatever  their  quaniity. 


have  an  offensive  smell  and  unnatural  appearance. 
These  last,  however,  do  not  always  continue  through 
the  course  of  the  disease,  but,  on  enquiry,  will  be  found 
to  have  existed  at,  or  some  days  before,  its  attack. 

Either  or  b»th  the  legs  ftiay  be  affected,  together  cr 
successively.  When  the  latter  happens,  the  discasa 
having  remained  for  a  certj^in  time  in  one  leg,  and  the 
symptoms  being  abated,  the  other  has  been  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  seized.  •  Then  the  symptoms  may 
recur  with  equal  violence,  and  go  through  a  similar 
course.  But  this  is  not  by  a  translation  of  the  diseasa 
from  one  limb  to  the  other;  the  leg  first  affected  re- 
maining in  the  same  state,  and  observing  the  same  pro- 
gress, as  before  the  affection  of  the  second.  When  only 
one  leg  is  affected,  there  are,  in  some  cases,  occasional 
exacerbations  of  the  disease,  after  apparently  consider- 
able amendment;  and  these  may  render  it  necessary  ta 
change  the  order  of  treatment,  or  even  to  return  to  that 
which  was  proper  at  the  commencement. 

After  eight  or  ten  days'  continuance,  according  to  its 
lenity  or  violence,  the  more  urgent  symptoms  abate> 
though  in  many  cases  very  slowly;  the  debility  and 
oppression  sometimes  remaining  for  several  weeks,  as 
tiie  constitution  is  more  or  less  vigorous.  Though  all 
the  other  symptoms  be  removed,  the  swelling  may,  and 
generally  does,  remain  for  many  weeks,  or  even  months; 
and,  in  some  very  bad  cases,  the  limb  has  never  been 
reduced  to  its  primitive  size,  or  recovered  its  wonted 
powers. 

The  constitution  seems  to  be  very  much  disturbed 
and  enfeebled  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  and  un- 
equal to  the  due  performance  of  its  common  functions, 
yet  after  a  certain  time  it  seems  to  become  local ;  for 
the  patients  recover  their  health,  and  often  menstruate 
regularly ;  but  even  this  change  has  seldom  afforded 
the  expected  relief  to  the  affected  limb. 

Though  this  disease  is  not  usually  dangerous,  Dr.if 
Denman  says  it  often  creates  much  alarm  to  the  patient, 
and  her  friends,  and  always  occasions  much  suffering. 
He  attributes  this  disease  to  the  absorption  of  vitiated 
7nattcr  from  the  uterus,  which  causes  the  swelling  of  the 
inguinal  glands.  If  this  absorbed  matter  had  not  been 
interrupted  by  the  gland,  and  thus  prevented  from 
spreading  over  the  whole  body,  he  thinks  this  disease 
would  have  been  infinitely  more  dangerous  than  it  is; 
and  his  opinion  is  certainly  strengthened,  not  only  by 
the  common  consequences  of  acknowledged  poisons 
when  absorbed,  but  by  many  similar  complaints  fre- 
quently met  with  in  practice;  as  in  the  swelling  of  the 
inferior  extremities  of  men,  when  the  prostate  gland  is 
affected ;  in  one  or  both  legs,  when  the  uterus  is  dis- 
eased ;  in  the  arm,  wlien  the  axillary  glands  are  en- 
larged ;  and  in  many  other  cases.  But  the  changes  in 
the  uterme  discharges  which  precede  this  disease  are 
not,  it  is  apprehended,  like  the  changes  produced  by 
the  retention  of  coagula,  or  of  small  portions  of  the  pla- 
centa or  membranes,  but  they  are  consequent  to  an  un- 
healthy state  or  morbid  action  of  the  uterus. 

Having  formed  this  opmion  of  the  cause  of  this  phleg- 
masia, and  reasoning  by  analogy  of  its  effects,  in  the 
method  of  treatment,  without  at  all  aiming  to  cure  it 
in  the  fi-st  instance,  Dr.  Denman  takes  the  symptoms 
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for  his  guide,  and  endeavours  to  relieve  these  by  all  the 
m.  ans  in  his  power.  As  the  sense  of  extreme  weakness 
and  excessivxi  irritability  are  the  most  prominent  and 
distressing,  the  patient  is  to  be  well  supported  by  cordial 
medicines,  and  by  a  liberal  use  of  wine  ;  not  restraining 
her  to  any  precise  quantity,  but  leaving  her  at  liberty 
to  judge  what  that  shall  be,.by  the  degree  of  depression 
■which  she  feels.  Opiates"  arc  also  to  be  given,  to  abate 
and  sooti^j  the  general  irritability  of  the  habit,  and,  to- 
gether v/ith  these,  such  medicines  as  promote  the  secre- 
tion by  the  skin  and  kidnej^s.  For  these  purposes  he 
usually  prescribes  the  following : 

Jjl  Aq.  ammon.  acetat.  Jss. 
Syr.  papaver.  alb. 
Spir.  nuc.  mos.  a  3i'- 
Aq.  nienlh.  sativ. 
Aq.  purae,  a  ^ss. 
f.  haustus  quarta  vel  sexta  quaquc  hora  sumendus. 

If  this  fail  to  procure  ease,  a  few  drops  of  tinct.  opii 
may  be  added,  especially  to  the  draught  taken  at  bed- 
time, and  the  quantity  of  aq.  ammon.  acetat.  may  be 
increased,  or  pure  ammonia  may  be  given  in  some  cases 
of  great  depression. 

To  the  swelled  limb  he  applies  some  camphorated 
liniment ;  or  some  of  the  expressed  oil  of  mace,  softened 
down  to  a  proper  consistence  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  oil ;  and  to  either  of  these  may  be  added  from  five  to 
ten  grains  of  powdered  opium.  By  such  means  relief 
is  usually  obtained,  though  not  much  permanent 
benefit;  and  Dr.  Dcnman  thinks  these  preferable  either 
to  spirituous  or  to  hot  fomentations,  which,  without 
producing  more  advantage,  are  apt  to  bring  on  profuse 
sweating  and  faintness. 

The  doctor  doubts  the  propriety  of  resorting,  in  this 
stage  of  the  disease,  to  local  bleeding  with  leeches,  and 
blisters  to  the  enlarged  glands,  as  the  most  effectual 
means  of  speedily  curing  the  disease  by  removing  the 
glandular  obstruction.  If  his  opinion  of  the  cause  of 
the  disease  be  just,  the  hasty  dispersion  of  the  swelling 
of  the  glands,  if  it  could  be  effected,  would  ultimately 
prove  a  very  great  disadvantage,  by  allowing  the  ab- 
sorbed virus  to  escape ;  and  this  pervading  the  whole 
body,  a  disease  primarily  local  would  become  a  general 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  kind. 

The  great  tumult  raised  on  the  first  attack  of  the  dis- 
ease biing  appeased,  the  quantity  of  wine  and  opiates 
maybe  lessened,  or  exhibited  less  frequently ;  but  in 
this  we  arc  to  be  guided  by  the  degree  of  debility  and 
irritation  that  remains. 

When  the  health  is  somewhat  restored,  the  swelling 
■  of  the  leg  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  chronic,  and  all 
reasonable  endeavours  may  be  used  to  disperse  it.  It 
is  necessary  then  to  support  the  swelled  limb  by  a  slight 
flannel  bandage  drawn  gradually  tighter,  and  to  use 
different  stimulating  applications,  and  sometimes  small 
quantities  of  the  unguentum  hydrargyri;  whilst  calomel, 
cicuta,  decoctions  of  sarsapariila,  or  the  preparations  of 
iron,  are  exhibited  internally. 

PHLEGMA'SI/E;  inflammations.  These  constitute 
the  second  order  in  the  class  »«rfcv/te  of  Cullen's  noso- 
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logical  arrangement.  They  are  characterised  by  py- 
rexia, with  topical  pain  and  inflammation ;  the  blood 
after  venesection  exhibiting  a  buffy  coat.     See  In^ 

FLAMMATION. 

PHLE'GMON  (ipXey/xuvvj,  from  (pXiyca,  to  burn  J;  . 
an  inflammation  of  a  bright  red  colour,  with  a  throb- 
bing and  pointed  tumour  tending  to  suppuration.  It 
is  a  species  of  the  phlogosis  of  CuUen.    See  Inflam- 
mation. 

PHLOGISTIC  SYSTEM.  The  first  person  who 
adopted  a  separate  principle  of  inflammability,  by 
which  he  attempted  to  explain,  not  only  the  action  of 
fire,  and  the  combustion  of  bodies,  but  many  of  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  in  chemistry,  was  Becher. 
This  philosopher  considered  it  as  an  element,  and,  like 
his  two  others,  of  the  nature  of  earth  ;  for  which  reason 
he  termed  it  his  second  or  inflammable  earth.  At 
length  Stahl  determined  this  notion  of  the  inflammable 
principle  more  accurately,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
p/ilogisfon.  But  he  differed  from  Becher,  with  respect 
to  the  nature  of  this  substance,  which  he  asserted  to  be 
a  sulphureous  principle.  It  exists,  he  says,  in  all  the 
bodies  of  the  three  kingdoms,  in  a  greater  or  less  pro- 
portion; water,  simple  earths,  and  salts,  excepted. 

According  to  Stahl,  it  is  phlogiston  alone  that  conr 
stitutes  the  combustible  part  in  inflammable  bodies, 
"  est  solu?n.  ad  ignis  niotum  accommodatu?ii.,  creatwn  et 
aptimi :  est  ignis  coiporens,  vel  ipsa  prcccise  propria  ma- 
tcrics  ignis."  Phlogiston  nevertheless  does  not  itself, 
without  being  combined  with  other  bodies,  form  fire, 
"  sed  avolat  et  dissipatur  in  tenuitate  insensihili,  sive  facit 
dum  taxat  igncm  valde  expansum  et  inconspicuimi,  scilicet 
color ein ;"  but,  also,  this  volatilisation  and  dissipation 
cannot  take  place  without  the  access  of  other  matter, 
especially  water  and  air.  After  phlogiston  has  com- 
bined in  a  greater  or  less  proportion  with  the  other 
natural  bodies,  it  changes  their  external,  and,  chiefly, 
their  chemical,  properties.  Its  action  is  most  conspi- 
cuous upon  metals,  sulphur,  colours,  and  odoriferous 
matters. 

But  no  sooner  was  chemistry  enriched  with  new 
facts,  than  it  was  found  that  Stahl's  theory  of  phlo- 
giston could  not  explain  every  phenomenon.  Chemists, 
therefore,  endeavoured  to  render  it  more  definite,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  more  general  in  its  application.  But 
in  these  definitions  there  exists  the  utmost  disagree- 
ment ;  and  almost  every  author  of  that  period  differs 
on  this  subject.  We  might  here  state  the  leading  opi- 
nions of  these  theorists,  but  as  the  system  itself  may  be 
considered  as  having  undergone  an  utter  subversion, 
and  its  only  powerful  champion,  the  great  and  eminent 
Dr.  Priestley,  has  paid  the  debt  of  nature,  such  a  task 
would  be  worse  than  superfluous.  Suffice  it  then  to 
say,  that  the  adherents  to  the  phlogistic  system,  en- 
deavoured to  account  for  most  of  the  known  pheno- 
mena in  chemistry  on  the  foregoing  principles,  and  to 
this  their  loose  and  indefinite  theory  cc  rtainly  afforded 
great  facility.  But  the  futility  of  most  of  these  ix- 
planations  is  manifest,  as  soon  as  we  insist  upon  a  strict 
conformity  with  the  established  princij)Us  of  the  mu- 
tual action  of  bodies  upon  each  other,  and  demand  an 
.exact  account  of  the  weight  and  measure  of  the  bodic^ 
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ttiade  use  of  in  experiments.  There  are  many  things 
in  nature  which  we  cannot  exphvin,  and  which  will 
alwnys  remain  obscure.  It  is  therefore  unreasonable  to 
reject  a  system  because  it  is  unable  to  remove  the  veil 
which  hides  the  cause  of  many  appearances.  The  anti- 
phlogistians  do  not  indeed  arrogate  to  themselves  this 
merit ;  but  their  system  deserves  the  preference  which 
is  granted  to  it  by  almost  all  the  naturalists  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  since  it  explains  most  of  the  phenomena  ex- 
plicitly, imiformly,  and  Avith  the  minutest  circum- 
stances, appears  more  conformable  to  the  simple  path 
of  nature,  and  draws  all  inferences  from  matters  of  fact, 
without  requiring  the  aid  of  subtle  arguments  and 
strained  conclusions. 

PliLOGI'STON  (fA0y;5-0f,  from  (pXoyi^u),  to  burnj, 
the  inflammable  principle  of  the  older  chemists.  Stahl 
gave  this  term  to  a  principle,  which  he  imagined  was 
pure  fire,  or  the  matter  of  fire  fixed  in  combustible 
bodies,  intending  to  distinguish  it  from  lire  in  action,  or 
in  a  free  state.    See  Phlogistic  system. 

PHLOGO'SIS  ((pXoywiTii,  from  (p\oyou;,  to  injiame). 

See  iMFLAMiMATION. 

PHLYCTiE'N.E  ((p\vy.raiva,i,  small  bladders),  small 
pellucid  vesicles,  that  contain  a  serous  fluid.  See 
Skix.  Linna3us  and  Vogel  use  this  term«as  synony- 
mous with  hydatis  ;  but  very  improperly. 

PHLYZA'CIUiM  {^Xv^axiov,  from  (pXv?^oj,  tohchotj, 
a  pustule  on  the  skin  excited  by  acrimony  or  heat. 
See  Pustule  and  Skin. 

PIIffi'NIX  DACTYLl'FERA  ((^oivb^,  from  P/ice- 
nicia,  its  native  soil);  the  systematic  name  of  the  date- 
tree.    See  Dactylus. 

PHOSPHATES,  or  Piiosphats,  salts  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  phosphoric  acid  with  different  bases. 
T  hus  we  have  the  p/iosp/iafs  of  ammonia,  of  lime, 
tkc.  These  salts  are  fusible,  before  the  blow-pipe, 
into  a  globule  of  glass.  They  are  soluble  in  nitric  acid, 
from  which  they  are  precipitated  by  lime-water.  Most 
of  them  do  not  afford  phosphorus  when  heated  with 
charcoal. 

The  ])rincipal  phosphates  are  those  of  soda,  potash, 
ammonia,  magnesia,  barytes,  and  strontia.  They  arc 
prepared  by  saturating  the  carbonates  of  these  bodies 
with  phosphoric  acid,  and  proceeding  in  the  manner 
directed  Jor  the  preparation  of  sulphates.  Phosphate 
of  mercury  is  precipitated  by  mingling  a  solution  of 
phosphate  of  soda,  and  nitrate  of  mercury.  Phosphate 
of  copper  is  formed  in  a  similar  manner,  by  letting  tall 
a  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda  into  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  copper.  Phosphate  of  iron  is  precipitated  by  mix- 
ing a  solution  of  phosphate  of  potash  with  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron.  Phosphate  of  lead  and  phosphate  of 
bismuth  arc  produced  by  dropping  a  solution  of  phos- 
phate of  soda  into  nitrate  of  lead  or  bismuth.  Phos- 
phate of  tin  or  zinc  is  formed  in  a  similar  manner. 

PHOSPHITES,  salts  formed  by  the  combination  of 
the  phosphorous  acid  with  different  bases.  Thus  we 
"have  the  ahnninous  phosphite,  ammoniacal  phosphite,  &c. 
Phosphites  detonate  with  oxigenated  muriate  of  potash. 
When  heated  in  the  open  air  they  yield  a  phospho- 
rescent flame.  The  phosphites  of  potash,  soda,  y.m- 
monia,  or  lime,  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  th'l;  re- 


spective carbonates  in  phosphorous  acid,  and  pro- 
ceeding as  with  phosphates.  Phosphite  of  barytes  and 
strontia  are  produced  by  mingling  together  phosphor- 
ous acid,  and  barytic  or  strontia  water.  Phosphite  of 
magnesia  is  obtained  by  mingling  phosphite  of  potash 
or  soda  with  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Phosphite  of  alu- 
mine  may  be  produced  by  saturating  phosphorous  acid 
with  alumine. 

PHOSPHORETS,  or  Piiosphuuets  ;  the  combina- 
tions of  phosphorus  not  oxygenated,  with  different  bases; 
as,  phosphoret  of  copper,  phosphoret  of  iron,  &c.  The 
following  modes  of  preparing  phosphorated  mercury 
and  phosphorated  lime,  from  IMr.  Accum,  may  serve  as 
examples.  The  former  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving 
phosphorus  by  trituration  in  a  mortar,  in  as  little  oil  of 
cloves  as  possible,  and  then  uniting  this  mixture  to 
mercury,  by  a  continual  agitation.  Long  glass  cylin- 
ders, filled  with  this  compound,  become  luminous  when 
shaken  in  the  dark.  This  is  a  simple  spontaneous  com- 
bustion of  minutely  divided  phosphorus. 

To  make  the  phosphoret  of  lime,  take  an  earthen  or 
glass  tube,  a  foot  long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
closed  at  one  end ;  put  into  this  tube  about  half  an 
ounce  of  phosphorus,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  dried 
from  adhering  water;  then  fill  the  tube  with  small  bits 
of  fresh  burnt  lime  of  the  size  of  split  peas ;  stop  the 
opening  of  the  tube  loosely  with  a  chalk  stopper,  to 
prevent  the  access  of  air ;  then  heat  to  redness  that  part 
of  the  tube  zuhich  contains  the  lime,  by  means  of  char- 
coal ;  when  the  lime  may  be  supposed  to  be  ignited, 
apply  heat  to  the  part  containing  the  phosphorus,  so 
as  to  sublime  it,  and  to  bring  the  vapour  of  it  into  con- 
tact with  the  heated  lime.  The  lime  and  phosphorus 
will  unite  and  form  a  mixture  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour,  which  is  phosphoret  of  lime.  This  preparation 
has  the  property  of  making  fire  rise  out  of  water,  when 
a  small  bit  is  dropt  into  it. 

The  phenomenon  is  owing  to  a  decomposition  of  water, 
at  the  common  temperature,  which  will  be  more  fully 
treated  on  under  the  article  Phosphorated  hidro- 
GEN  gas.  If  a  glass  tube  be  made  use  of  for  preparing 
phosphoret  of  lime,  that  part  of  the  tube  which  is  heated 
(which  may  conveniently  be  done  by  passing  it  through 
a  perforated  crucible  or  chafing-dish,  filled  with  ignited 
charcoal)  should  be  coated  with  clay,  or  loam,  in  order 
to  secure  it  from  breaking  during  the  process. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID.  When  phosphorus  is  united 
to  oxigen  the  result  is  an  acid,  which  varies  according 
to  the  quantity  of  oxigen  which  joins  to  the  phospho- 
rus. Phosphorus  saturated  with  oxigen  forms  pkoS' 
phoric  acid.  Mr.  Accum  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  properties  of  phosphoric  acid :  It  is  capable  of 
existing  in  a  dry  and  crystallised  state.  When  solid, 
and  placed  in  contact  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  it" 
dissolves,  and  affords  a  ponderous  transparent  fluid,  void 
of  odour.  When  exposed  to  heat  it  is  rendered  viscous; 
it  gradually  becomes  more  consistent,  and  loses  its 
transparency.  Lastly,  when  urged  by  a  violent  heat, 
in  a  silver  or  platina  crucible,  it  melts  into  a  transparent 
glass,  which  again  attracts  moisture  when  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  becomes  converted  into  liquid  phosphoric 
acid.    When  melted  in  an  earthen  crucible  the  acid 
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acts  upon  it  and  fuses  into  a  glass,  whicii  is  not  soluble  in 
tcaftr,  and  cxiiibits  no  signs  of  acidity.  It  has  a  strong 
attraction  tor  all  the  alcalics,  and  likewise  for  the  earths. 
It  acts  only  on  a  small  number  of  metallic  substances. 

1.  To  obtain  phosphoric  acid  the  bones  of  adult 
animals  are  generally  made  use  of.  For  that  purpose, 
dilute  in  a  spacious  glass  jar,  one  pound  of  sulphuric 
acid  with  six  or  eight  pounds  of  water ;  then  add  gra- 
dually, and  with  constant  stirring,  one  pound  and  a 
half  of  finely  pulverised  bones  burnt  to  whiteness.  An 
pftervcscence  will  take  place.  When  this  has  ceased, 
loave  the  whole  on  a  gentle  sand-bath  for  a  few  hours, 
taking  care  to  stir  it  frequently,  and  to  supply  the  loss 
of  water  which  happens  by  evaporation.  After  it  has 
been  sutl'ered  to  remain  undisturbed,  strain  the  whole 
through  a  cloth,  and  wash  the  residual  matter  repeat- 
ly  in  water  till  it  passes  tasteless.  The  fluid  thus  ob- 
tained contains  the  phosphoric  acid,  contaminated  with 
lime,  and  may  be  evaporated  in  a  Wedgwood's  or  glass 
basin,  to  any  wished-for  consistence. 

Mr.  Aocum  says,  the  phosphoric  acid  obtained  in 
this  manner  is  not  pure,  but  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  lime.  To  obtain  it  in  its  pure  state,  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  must  be  added  until  no  more  pre- 
cipitate falls  down,  the  precipitate  is  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  must  be  separated  by  fdtration ;  the  fluid  being 
then  evaporated  to  dryness,  leaves  phosphate  of  am- 
monia. This  is  exposed  to  heat  in  a  china  cup,  till  all 
the  ammonia  is  disengaged,  which  may  be  known  by 
the  mass  frothing  no  longer,  but  flowing  quietly.  On 
cooling,  it  congeals  into  a  transparent  vitreous  sub- 
stance, called  glacial  acid  of  phosphorus,  which  attracts 
moisture,  and  is  soluble  in  water. 

2.  Phosphoric  acid  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  the 
rapid  or  complete  oxigenation  of  phosphorus,  by  burn- 
ing it  in  oxigen  gas. 

3.  Scheele  has  contrived  a  method  of  converting 
phosphorus  into  phosphoric  acid  without  combustion  ; 
namely,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  In  this  operation, 
a  tubulated  glass  retort  must  be  half  filled  with  pure 
nitric  acid,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied.  A  small  piece 
of  phosphorus  being  then  inti'oduced  through  the  tubu- 
lure  Avill  be  dissolved  with  a  rapid  efi'ervescencc,  and  a 
quantity  of  red  vapour  will  be  disengaged.  The  addi- 
tion of  phosphorus  in  small  pieces  must  be  continued 
until  the  last  piece  added  remains  undissolved  in  the 
boiling  acid.  The  piece  of  phosphorus  which  produces 
no  further  change  in  the  acid  is  then  to  be  taken  out, 
and  the  fire  raised  to  drive  over  the  remainder  of  the 
nitric  acid.  The  phosphoric  acid  will  then  be  found 
in  the  retort,  partly  in  a  concrete  and  partly  in  a  liquid 
form.  In  this  process  a  decomposition  of  the  nitric 
acid  takes  place,  the  phosphorus  at  the  temperature  of 
the  heated  acid  attracts  its  oxigen,  and  becomes  con- 
verted into  phosphoric  acid  ;  and  the  nitrogen  becomes 
free,  and  flies  off  in  the  gazeous  state. 

PHOSPHOROUS  ACID;  an  acid  procured  by 
burning  phosphorus  slowly.  In  this  way  it  docs  not 
become  completely  saturated  with  oxigen,  but  forms  an 
acid  differing  from  the  phosphoric.  Phosphorous  acid 
is  liquid,  transparent,  and  of  considerable  density.  It 
has  an  unpleasant  taste,  and  emits  an  alliaceous  and 


disagreeable  odoUr  when  rubbed,  and  especially  if 
warmed.  AVlien  heated  more  strongly,  part  of  it  is  vo- 
latilised in  the  form  of  a  white  vapour  which  is  very 
acute,  penetrating,  and  luminous  in  the  dark.  It  is 
much  more  volatile  than  phosphoric  acid  ;  arwl  always 
contains  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  phos])horus. 

To  obtain  phosphorous  acid,  it  is  merely  required  to 
expose  phosphorus  to  the  air :  the  phosphorus  by  this 
means  undergoes  a  slow  combustion,  and  is  gradually 
changed  into  phosphorous  acid.  To  eftect  this  in  a 
commodious  manner,  sticks  or  pieces  of  phosphorus 
may  be  placed  on  the  inclined  side  of  a  glass  funnel, 
whose  neck  is  received  in  a  phial  containing  a  little 
distilled  water,  and  its  base  covered,  but  not  closely. 
A  tube,  or  small  pieces  of  glass  are  put  into  the  neck 
of  the  funnel,  in  order  to  prevent  the  phosphorus  from 
falling  through  into  the  phial,  and  to  give  a  freepassagii 
to  the  air  of  the  vessel  displaced  by  the  phosphorous 
acid.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  sticks  of  phos- 
pliorus  touch  each  other  as  little  as  possible.  Phos- 
phorous acid  with  alcaline,  terrene,  or  metallic  bases, 
forms  salts  called  PiiosruiTES. 

PHO'SPHORUS  {(p'jj(T(popoi,  from  Ughf,  and 

(psoM,  to  carrij)  ;  one  of  the  most  combustible  sub- 
stances we  arc  acquainted  with.  It  is  a  flesh-coloured 
or  yellowish  semi-transparent  substance,  of  the  consist- 
ence of  wax,  but  brittle  during  frost.  In  atmosplicric 
air  it  is  luminous  at  common  temperatures,  without 
emitting  heat.  It  has  a  rough  disagreeable  taste,  and 
its  odour  resembles  that  of  garlic.  Its  specific  gravity, 
according  to  Mr  Accum,  is  2.033,  water  being  1.000. 
Phosphorus  crystallises  in  lamina?,  in  needles,  or  elon- 
gated octahedra.  Exposed  to  the  light,  it  becomes 
covered  with  a  crust,  which  is  first  white,  next  orange, 
and  at  last  red.  It  becomes  liquid  at  a  temperature 
of  99°  Fahr.  It  takes  fire  spontaneously  and  burns  ra- 
pidly in  the  open  air  at  122°  Fahr.  with  a  brilliant 
white  flame,and  becomes  converted  into  pliosphoricacid. 
It  is  volatilised  at  554°  Fahr.  It  is  soluble  in  caustic 
alkalies  by  the  assistance  of  heat.  Expressed  and 
essential  oils  take  up  a  small  quantity,  and  are  ren- 
dered luminous.  Sulphuric  ether,  nitric  ether,  and 
ardent  spirit,  dissolve  it  sparingly  in  the  cold.  It 
combines  with  lime,  strontia,  barytes,  sulphur,  and 
with  metals.  It  is  soluble  in  hidrogen  gas,  and  decom- 
poses nitric  acid,  and  metallic  solutions.  It  acts 
strongly,  and  frequently  like  poison,  on  living  animals. 

For  some  time  phosphorus  was  made  in  very  incon- 
siderable quantities,  and  by  a  tedious  and  disagreeable 
process,  consisting  in  evaporating  considerable  quan- 
tities of  urine,  and  decomposing  them  by  various  means. 
The  following  processes  now  employed  are  more  easy 
and  expeditious. 

1.  Accordmg  to  Giobert's  method,  phosphorus  may 
be  obtained  very  economically  and  without  any  ot^'en- 
sive  preparation.  It  consists  in  pouring  a  concentrated 
solution  of  nitrate  of  lead,  by  a  little  at  a  time,  into  a 
quantity  of  urine  until  no  more  cloudiness  is  produced 
by  a  further  addition  of  the  solution.  The  nnxture  is 
then  to  be  diluted  with  soft  water,  and  suffered  to  stand 
undisturbed ;  when  the  precipitate  has  fully  subsided, 
the  clear  fluid  is  to  be  separated.    The  precipitate  is 
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then  formed  into  a  paste  with  charcoal  powder,  and  the 
mass  is  to  be  dried  gradually  in  an  earthen  pan,  and 
submitted  to  distillation.  According  to  this  process, 
the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  urine  imites  to  the  lead  of 
the  nitrate  of  lead,  and  the  nitric  acid  joins  to  the  am- 
monia and  soda  of  the  urine,  whence  phosphate  of  lead 
and  nitrate  of  soda  and  ammonia  arc  formed.  The 
former  being  insoluble  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  the  latter 
salt  remains  in. the  super-natant  fluid.  On  adding 
charcoal  to  the  phosphate  of  lead,  and  exposing  it  to  a 
liigh  temperature,  the  union  is  again  broken;  the  phos- 
phoric acid  becomes  decomposed,  its  oxigen  unites  to 
the  charcoal  and  forms  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  flies 
off  during  the  distillation  ;  the  phosphorus' appears  in  its 
simple  statt',  and  the  metal  is  left  behind  in  the  retort 
together  with  the  super-abundant  quantity  of  char- 
coal. 

2.  Another  method  is  that  of  Nicola,  In  this  we 
are  directed  to  take  a  quantity  of  bones  of  adult  ani- 
mals, burn  them  to  whiteness  in  an  open  fire,  and  reduce 
them  to  a  fme  powder.  Upon  three  pounds  of  this,  put 
into  a  matrass,  there  may  be  poured  two  pounds  of 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  four  or  five  pounds 
of  water  must  be  afterwards  added  by  degrees,  to  assist 
the  action  of  the  acid.  During  the  whole  process,  the 
operator  must  place  himself  and  the  vessel,  so  that  the 
fumes  of  the  mixture  may  be  blown  from  him.  The 
whole  is  then  to  be  left  in  a  gently  heated  sand-bath  for 
about  twelve  hours  or  more,  taking  care  to  supply  the 
loss  of  water  which  happens  by  evaporation.  The  next 
day  a  large  quamity  of  water  must  be  added,  the 
clear  liquor  afterwards  decanted,  and  the  rest  strained 
through  a  cloth  or  sieve.  The  residuary  matter  is  to  be 
edulcorated  by  repeated  affusions  of  hot  water  till  it 
passes  tasteless.  The  water  which  has  been  used  to  wash 
out  the  adhering  acid  is  mixed  with  the  before-decanted 
or  strained  liquor,  and  the  whole  fluid  is  gradually 
evaporated  in  a  flat  earthen  basin  to  the  consistence  of 
syrup.  It  is  then  to  be  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
charcoal  powder,  and  submitted  to  distillation  in  an  iron 
or  earthen  retort.  Instead  of  applying  a  receiver,  the 
neck  of  the  retort  may  be  immersed  in  a  basin  of 
water  to  a  small  depth,  and  the  phosphorus  as  it  comes 
over  will  fall  in  drops  to  the  bottom.  J\Ir.  Accum 
observes,  that,  in  this  process,  the  sulphuric  acid  unites 
with  the  calcareous  earth  of  the  bones,  and  forms  sul- 
phate of  lime  ;  and  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  bones 
becomes  disengaged,  and  remains  dissolved  in  the  liquor. 
The  charcoal  at  an  elevated  temperature  takes  the 
oxigen  from  this  acid,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  is  formed, 
and  phosphorus  passes  over. 

phosphorus  obtained  in  either  of  these  ways  is  of  a 
dirty  blackish  colour,  and  soiled  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  charcoal  and  half-burnt  phosphorus,  which  gives  it 
a  foul  appearance.  In  order  to  purify  it,  it  must  be 
put  into  a  piece  of  chamois  leather  and  closely  tied  up 
in  it.  The  whole  is  then  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  boil- 
ing water  ;  the  phosphorus  melts,  and  may  be  pressed 
through  the  leather,  taking  care  to  keep  it  under  the 
Avater.  Mr.  Accum,  however,  thinks  it  better  to  purify 
phosphorus  by  a  second  distillation. 

Ill  order  to  form  phosphorus  into  sticks  necessary 


for  its  convenient  use,  a  funnel  with  a  long  neck  may  be 
used,  the  lower  orifice  of  which  is  closed  with  a  cork  ; 
the  funnel  is  then  to  be  filled  with  water  and  phospho  - 
rus  put  in  it,  and  this  being  plunged  into  boiling  water, 
the  heat  communicated  to  the  funnel  melts  the  phos- 
phorus, which  runs  into  the  neck  and  acquires  that 
form.  The  funnel  is  then  removed  into  a  vessel  of  cold 
water,  and  when  it  is  thoroughly  cooled,  the  cork  is 
taken  out  and  the  phosphorus  thrust  out  of  its  mould 
with  a  piece  of  wood,  and  then  preserved  in  water. 

But  M.  PcUetier  has  invented  another  method,  which 
is  as  follows  : — Take  a  few  tubes  of  any  length,  the  aper- 
tures of  which  are  of  such  a  size  that  they  can  be  ex- 
actly closed  with  the  extremity  of  the  finger.  Melt  the 
phosphorus  in  boiling  water,  and  apply  to  it  one  of  the 
ends  of  the  tube,  while  you  hold  the  other  in  your 
mouth  ;  make  a  short  inspiration  that  the  phosphorus 
may  ascend  a  little  way  in  the  tube;  stop  the  inspira- 
tion when  the  phosphorus  has  risen  a  sufficient  height, 
and  close  the  extremity  of  the  tube  with  the  fore-finger, 
and  immerse  it  in  a  basin  of  cold  water.  The  phos- 
phorus will  soon  become  fixed,  and  by  a  slight  shake 
may  be  separated  from  the  tube. 

The  combustibility  and  luminous  property  of  phos- 
phorus have  given  birth  to  various  am.using  experiments, 
with  which  however  we  have  no  concern.  The  earliest 
account  we  have  concerning  the  medical  use  of  this  sub- 
stance, is  in  the  seventh  volume  of  Haller's  Collection 
of  Theses,  relating  to  the  history  and  ciire  of  diseases. 
The  original  dissertation  is  entitled,  De  PAosphori  Loco 
Medicanienti  adsumpti  'cirf  ute  medica,  aliquot  casihiis  sin- 
gularibus  confirmata,  Auctore  J.  Gabi  Mentz.  There 
are  three  cases  of  singular  cures  performed  by  means 
of  phosphorus  narrated  in  this  thesis  ;  but  as  the  work  is 
in  the  library  of  many  medical  men  in  this  country,  it 
is  not  deemed  necessary  to  translate  those  cases  fully. 
It  may  be  proper  to  premise,  however,  that  the  history 
of  these  facts  and  cures  was  sent  to  Dr.  Gabi  Mentz 
by  his  fatlier. 

Dr.  Mentz  indeed  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  practitioners  who  tried  this  formidable  remedy  in- 
ternally. Drs.  INIorgenstern  and  liatman  seem  both  to 
have  afterwards  employed  it.  Twelve  cases  are  related 
on  this  interesting  subject  by  Dr.  Hooper.  They  are 
translated  from  a  thesis  which  is  very  little  known  in 
this  country ; — the  inaugural  dissertation  of  Dr.  Wolff, 
who  graduated  at  Gottingen  in  the  year  1791-  This 
writer  states,  that  the  cases  are  extracted  from,  the  pri- 
vate diary  of  his  father,  a  physician  of  eminence  in 
Poland,  who  practised  physic  with  great  success  and 
reputation  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  Dr.  Hooper 
thinks  them  sufficiently  interesting  to  awaken  the  at- 
tention of  the  practitioners  of  this  country  to  the  effects 
of  phosphorus  as  a  medicine  ;  for,  says  he,  "  a  medicine 
of  greater  powers  cannot  be  named,  if  the  facts  which 
have  been  related  are  correctly  true."  Nor  does  he 
doubt  but  trials  will  soon  be  made  with  it.  He  hopes, 
however,  they  will  be  made  with  caution,  and  under 
as  favourable  circumstances  for  the  reception  of  such 
a  powerful  stimulus  as  the  nature  of  the  diseases  in 
whicli  it  is  to  be  given  will  admit  of.  The  following 
particulars  conccxning  this  subtile  remedy  will  serve 
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as  a  salutary  caution  against  the  too  free  exlubltion  of 
it  in  any  instance. 

The  dangerous  consequences  which  may  folhjw  the 
injudicious  administration  of  phosphorus,  are  impressed 
on  the  mind  by  tlie  relation  of  some  cases  and  experi- 
ments which  are  mentioned  by  Wackard,  in  the  fourth 
part  of  his  miscellaneous  writings  (Vcrmischte  INIedi- 
cinche  Schriiften,  von  M.  A.  \Vackard).  The  latest 
publication  on  the  subject  of  its  internal  exhibition 
is  a  letter  by  M.  Alphonso  Lcroi,  printed  in  the  only 
volume  of  Memoirs  which  the  Society  of  Emulation  at 
Paris  has  yet  published.  One  of  the  first  experiments 
which  M.  Leroi  made  was  upon  himself:  he  sv.allowed 
three  gi-ains  of  phosphorus  with  some  theriaca.  It  is  a 
wonder,  he  says,  that  he  was  not  killed  by  it ;  for  phos- 
phorus docs  not  require  more  air  than  is  commonly 
contained  in  the  sjonuich,  in  order  to  take  lire,  and  burn 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  eaten  through  that  organ. 
"  For  two  hours,"  the  professor  observes,  "  I  found 
myself  extraordinarily  incommoded.  1  drank  frequent- 
ly little  draughts  of  cold  water.  After  some  hours  had 
elapsed  the  uneasiness  ceased.  IMy  mine  was  high 
coloured  ;  but  the  following  day  my  muscular  force 
was  doubled,  and  I  felt  an  insupportable  venereal  ir- 
ritation. I  afterwards  gave  this  remedy  to  the  young 
man  whose  case  is  related  in  the  Gazette  dc  Sante  for 
the  2.9th  of  August,  1779-  It  was  truly  owing  to 
phosphorus  that  his  life  was  saved  in  a  most  malignant 
fever,  in  which  the  prostration  of  strength  was  so  great 
as  not  to  leave  any  other  resources  but  this  remedy." 
The  author  then  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  he  has 
frequently  employed  phosphorus  since  that  time.  lie 
at  first  prescribed  it  in  the  form  of  a  lohoch.  It  is 
always  difficult  to  pulverise  it ;  but  this  difficulty  he 
overcame  in  the  following  manner :  he  put  the  phos- 
phorus into  warm  water,  and  agitated  it  violently  : 
it  divides  itself  like  oil  into  a  great  number  of  little 
globules ;  and,  if  cold  water  be  now  added,  it  is  pre- 
cipitated to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  a  powdqr.  Of 
this  powder  one  or  two  grains  arc  to  be  taken,  and 
rubbed  wilh  a  little  sugar,  a  drop  or  two  of  oil,  and 
some  yolk  of  an  egg.  A  quarter  of  a  grain  every  day 
is  quite  sufficient  to  produce  great  effects. 

At  other  times,  he  says,  he  has  given  it  in  a  mixture 
of  oil,  syrup,  and  some  aromatic  distilled  water.  He 
asserts,  that  Kunkel  gave  phosphorus  internally,  in 
England,  in  the  form  of  pills,  which  were  luminous  ; 
and  he  informs  us,  that  he  himself  has  found  out  the 
manner  of  composing  them,  but  they  require  so  nice  a 
manipulation,  that  he  has  entrusted  the  secret  only  to 
Messrs.  Pelletier,  the  brothers,  being  warned  by  his 
own  experience  of  the  mischief  which  arises  from  giving 
it  imp'roperly  prepared.  Each  pill  contains  the  eighth 
of  a  grain  of  phosphorus.  These  are  endowed  with  a 
soporific  and  calming  property.  Professor  Leroi  has 
freqiiently  employed  them  in  cases  of  rheumatism, 
in  a  great  number  of  nervous  diseases,  pituitous  dis- 
eases, and  in  many  acute  and  chronic  complaints.  It 
will  be  some  encouragement  to  those  who  may  employ 
this  remedy,  that  Mr.  Lcroi,  in  many  trials  made  by 
himself,  and  others  under  his  observation,  never  found  it 
hurtful  in  any  one  case. 


PHOTOPHO'BIA  {<p(j^6(pu>'Siei,  from  fcvt,  iigif,  and 
<po^Sfj,  to  dread);  such  an  inability  to  endure  the 
light,  that  the  eye  can  scarcely  bear  its  irritating  rays. 
Such  patients  generally  wink,  or  close  their  eyes  iu 
light,  which  they  cannot  bear  without  exquisite  pain, 
or  confused  vision.  The  proximate  cause  is  too  great 
a  sensibility  in  the  .retina.  The  four  following  species 
are  described  by  Dr.  Hooper:'!.  Thotophobia  injiam- 
maforia,  or  dread  of  light  from  an  inflammatory  cause, 
which  is  a  particular  symptom  of  the  internal  opthal- 
mia.  2.  Fhotophobia,  from  the  disuse  of  light,  which 
happens  to  persons  long  confined  in  dark  places,  coming 
out  into  a  strong  light,  qr  sun-shine.  •  In  that  case  the 
pupil  contracts  with  pain,  and  the  eye  cannot  bear  the 
light.  3,  Fhotophobia  ncrvca,  or  a  nervous  pliotopho- 
bia,  which  arises  from  an  increased  sensibility  of  the 
retina  and  optic  nerve.  This  is  said  to  be  a  symptom 
of  the  hydrophobia;  and  it  occurs  also  in  many  other 
disorders,  both  acute  and  chronic.  4.  Fhotophobia 
from  too  great  light,  as  the  constant  looking  at  the  sun, 
or  at  the  strong  light  of  modern  lamps,  or  the  vivid 
flame  of  a  furnace. 

PHOTO'PSIA  {<pwio-\iia,  from  (pw;,  light,  and  o^ig, 
vision  J,  lucid  vision;  an  afiection  of  the  eye  in  which 
the  patient  perceives  luminous  rays,  ignited  lines,  or 
■corruscations.  This  is  a  vejy  common  circumstance 
even  where  there  is  no  material  defect  in  vision. 

PHRE'NES  (from  (ppev,  the  mind,  because  the  an- 
cients i-magined  it  was  the  seat  of  the  mind) ;  the  dia- 
phragm.   See  Diaphragm. 

PHRENIC  NERVE  {nerriis  phrefiiais,  from  (pfsvBg., 
the  diaphragm ),  the  diaphragmatic  nerve.  This  arises 
from  a  union  of  the  branches  of  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  cervical  pairs  of  nerves,  on  each  side.  It  passes 
bc'tween  the  clavicle  and  subclavian  artery,  and  then 
descends  b}'  the  pericardium  to  the  diaphragm, 

PHRENI'TJS  (fpsviT't; ;  from  <pprjV,  the  mind), 
phrenzy  or  inflammation  of  the  brain  ;  a  g!,nus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  class  pyrcxicc,  and  order  phlegmasia'  of  CuUen. 
The  signs  of  an  impending  phrenitis  are,  immoderate 
and  continual  watchings  ;  or  if  any  sleep  be  obtained,  it 
is  disturbed  w  ith  dreams  and  gives  no  refreshment:  acute 
and  lasting  pains,  especially  in  the  hind  part  of  the 
head  and  neck ;  little  thii'st ;  a  great  and  slow  respira- 
tion, as  if  proceeding  from  the  bottom  of  the  breast ; 
the  pulse  sometimes  small  and  slow,  sometimes  quick 
and  frequent ;  a  suppression  of  urine ;  and  forgct- 
fulness.  The  disease  when  present  may  be  known  by 
the  following  signs:  the  veins  of  the  head  swell,  and 
the  temporal  arteries  throb  much ;  the  eyes  are  fixed, 
sparkle,  and  have  a  fierce  aspect;  the  speech  is  inco- 
herent, and  the  patient  behaves  very  roughly  to  the  by- 
standers, with  furious  attempts  to  get  out  of  bed,  not 
indeed  continually,  but  returning  as  it  were  by  par- 
oxysms ;  the  tongue  is  dry,  rough,  yellow  or  black ; 
there  is  a  coldness  of  the  external  parts ;  a  proneness 
to  anger;  chattering  of  the  teeth;  a  trembhng  of  the 
hands,  with  which  the  patient  seems  to  be  gatiiering 
something,  and  actvially  does  gather  the  nap  off  the 
bed-clothes. 

Pers(ms  of  a  hot  and  bilious  temperament,  and  such 
as  arc  of  a  passionate  disposition,  arc  apt  to  be  affected 
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with  phrenitis.  In  the  same  danger  are  those  who  use 
much  spice,  or  are  given  to  spirituous  liciuors ;  who 
have  been  exposed  more  than  usual  to  the  sun,  or 
obliged  to  undergo  immoderate  studies  or  watchings ; 
who  are  subject  to  head-achs,  or  in  whom  some  custo- 
mary hemorrhages  have  been  stopped.  Or  the  disease 
raay  arise  from  some  injury  done  to  the  head  exter- 
nally. Pringle  observes,  that  the  phrenitis,  when- con- 
sidered as  an  original  disease,  is  apt  to  attack  soldiers 
in  the  summer  season  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  especially  when  asleep  and  in  liquor. 
A  symptomatic  phrenitis  is  also  more  frequent  in  the 
army  than  elsewhere,  on  account  of  the  violence  done 
in  all  fevers  when  the  sick  arc  carried  in  waggons  from 
the  camp  to  an  hospital,  where  the  veiy  noise  or  light 
alone  would  be  sufficient,,  with  more  delicate  persons, 
to  raise  a  phrcnsy.  From  these  and  similar  causes,  a 
state  of  active  inflammation,  affecting  some  parts  within 
the  cranium,  is  produced :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  from  this  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  arise,  and 
particularly  that  peculiar  delirium  which  charac- 
terises it. 

Every  kind  of  j)hrenitis,  whether  idiopathic  or  symp- 
tomatic, is  attended  with  a  higli  degree  of  danger:  and, 
unless  removed  before  the  fourth  day,  a  gangrene  or 
sphacelus  of  the  meninges  usually  takes  place,  and  the 
patient  dies  delirious.  The  following  are  the  most  fatal 
symptoms:  a  continual  and  furious  delirium  with 
watching ;  thin  watery  urine,  white  fzeces,  the  urine 
and  stools  running  oft'  involuntarily,  or  a  total  suppres- 
sion of  these  excretions ;  a  ready  disposition  to  become 
stupid,  or  to' faint;  trembling,  rigor,  chattering  of  the 
teeth,  convulsions,  hiccough,  coldness  of  the  extremities, 
trembling  of  the  tongue,  shrill  voice,  a  sudden  cessation 
of  pain,  with  apparent  tranquillity.  The  following  are 
favourable:  sweats,  apparently  critical,  breaking  out; 
a  seeming  cftbrt  of  nature  to  terminate  the  disease  by  a 
diarrhoea  ;  a  large  hemorrhagy  from  the  nose ;  swellings 
of  the  glands  behind  the  ears ;  haemorrhoids. 

It  must  appear,  from  what  has  been  said  of  the  theory 
of  this  disease,  that  the  cure  must  entirely  depend  on 
obtaining  a  resolution  of  the  inflammation.  The  ob- 
jects, therefore,  chiefly  to  be  aimed  at  with  this  view, 
are: — 1.  The  removal  of  such  exciting  causes  as  con- 
tinue to  operate.  2.  The  diminution  of  the  momentum 
of  the  blood  in  the  circulating  system  in  general. 
3.  The  diminution  of  imp'^tus  at  the  brain  in  particular: 
and,  4.  The  avoiding  circumstances  which  tend  either 
to  accelerate  the  motion  of  the  blood,  or  to  give  cU  ter- 
mination to  the  head. 

DiS'erent  modes  may  be  used  with  these  intentions;  but 
here  the  most  powerful  remedi'-s  are  to  be  immediately 
employed.  Large  and  repeateci  bleedings  are  especially 
necessary ;  and  these  too  taken  from  vessels  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  part  affected.  Tiic  op';iiing  the  tem- 
poral artery  has  been  recommended,  and  v.itti  good 
reason:  but  as  the  practice  is  atteudi  d  wiu:  soine  in- 
conveniences, perhaps  the  opening  of  the  jugular  veins 
may  prove  more  efteclual ;  with  which,  however,  may 
be  joined  the  drawing  of  lilood  from  the  temples  and 
nape  of  the  neck,  by  cupping  and  scarifying.  It  is 
also  probable,  that  purging  by  drastic  substances  may 


be  of  more  use  in  this  than  in  other  inflammatory  affec- 
tions, as  it  may  operate  by  revulsion.  For  the  samo 
purpose  also,  warm  pediluvia  are  a  suitable  remedy. 
The  taking  off  the  force  of  tlic  blood  in  the  vessels  of 
the  head  by  an  erect  posture  is  also  generally  proper. 
Blistering  is  also  useful,  but  chiefly  when  applied  to  the 
scalp.  In  short,  every  part  of  the  antiphlogistic  regi- 
men is  here  necessary,  and  particularly  the  admission 
of  cold  air.  Even  cold  substances  applied  to  the  head 
have  been  found  useful;  and  the  application  of  such 
refrigerants  as  vinegar  is  certainly  proper.  Opiates  are 
thought  to  be  hurtful  in  every  inflammatory  state  of  the 
brain.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  must  be  i-cmarkcd, 
that  practitioners  are  very  uncertain  with  r-egard  to  the 
means  proper  to  be  used  in  this  disease ;  and  the  more 
so,  as  the  symptoms  by  which  the  disease  is  commonly 
judged  to  be  present,  appear  sometimes  without  any  in- 
ternal inflammation  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  dissections 
have  shewn,  that  the  brain  has  been  inflamed,  where  few 
of  the  peculiar  symptoms  oi  inflammation  liad  appeared 
before.- 

Dr.  Mcseley  asserts  that,  in  hot  climates,  phrenitis 
has  been  occasioned  by  an  injudicious  administiaiion  of 
the  bark.  The  patient's  food,  throughout  the  disease, 
is  to  consist  only  of  decoctions  of  farinaceous  seeds  in 
water,  acidulated.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that 
when  an  inflammation  arises  at  the  beginning  of  a  fever, 
and  it,  as  well  as  the  general  inflammation,  continues, 
such  fever  is  also  to  be  attended  to  in  the  cure  of  the 
inflammation,  and  the  treatment  varied  according  to 
the  violence  of  each. 

PMTlilRI'ASIS  (<p^ipixcri;  ;  from  (^Sjj;,  a  louse),  a 
disease  vulgarly  called  the  lousy-evil ;  in  which  several 
pai'ts  of  the  body  generate  lice,  that  often  puncture  the 
skin,  and  produce  little  sordid  ulcers.  Various  reme- 
dies have  been  suggested,  but  the  most  cleanly  and 
cft'cctual  is  a  weak  solution  of  hydrarg.  muriat.  in  water. 
A  single  washing  with  this  is  generally  sufficient. 

PHTIil'SIS  {f'^Kri;;  from  <pStM,  to  consmie),  the 
pulmonary  consumption  ;  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
'Pyrexiae,  and  order  kcemorrhagict,  of  CuUen.  The  species 
are  :  1.  Phthisis  incipiens;  incipient,  without  any  expec- 
toration of  pus.  2.  Phthisis  humida,  with  an  expec- 
toration of  pus.  3.  Phthisis  scrophulosa,  from  scrophu- 
lous  tubercles  in  tlie  lungs,  &c.  4.  Phthisis  hcemopfoica, 
from  haemoptysis.  5.  Phthisis  exanthcmatica,  from  ex- 
anthemata. 6.  Phthisis  ch/orotica,  from  chlorosis. 
7.  Phthisis  syphilitica,  from  a  venereal  ulcer  in  the 
lungs. 

The  causes  of  phthisis,  Dr.  CuUen  reduces  to  five 
h.ads.     1.  An  hemoptysis.    2.  A  suppuration  of  the' 
lungs  in  conseciuence  of  a  pneumonia.    3.  A  catarrh. 
4.  An  asthma;  and,  5.  Tubercles. 

(I.)  When  a  ptithisis  arises  from  an  haemoptysis,  it  is 
probabie  that  ii  is  occasioned  by  particular  circum- 
stances; and  what  these  circumstances  are,  may  not 
always  be  easily  known.  It  is  possible,  that  merely  the 
degree  of  rupture,  or  frequently  repeated  rupture,  pre- 
venting the  wound  from  healing,  may  occasion  an  ulcer; 
or  it  is  possible,  that  red  blood  eftuscd,  and  not  brought 
up  entirely  by  cougliing,  may,  by  stagnating  in  the 
bronchias,  become  acrid,  and  erode  the  parts.  But 
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these  hypotheses  are  not  supported  by  any  certain  evi- 
dence ;  and  from  many  observations  we  are  led  to 
think,  that  several  other  circumstances  must  concur  in 
producing  the  disease  from  hsemoptysis. 

(2.)  The  second  cause  of  phthisis  mentioned,  is  a 
suppuration  formed  in  consequence  of  pneumonia. 
When  a  pneumonia,  with  symptoms  neither  very  violent 
nor  very  slight,  has  continued  for  many  days,  it  is  to  be 
feared  it  will  end  in  a  suppuration  :  but  tliis  is  not  to 
be  determined  by  the  number  of  days ;  for,  not  only 
after  the  fourth,  but  even  after  the  tenth  day,  there  have 
been  examples  of  a  pneumonia  ending  by  a  resolution  ; 
and  if  the  disease  has  suffered  some  intermission,  and 
again  recurred,  there  may  be  instances  of  a  resolution 
happening  at  a  much  later  period  from  the  beginning 
of  the  disease  than  that  just  now  mentioned.  But,  if  a 
motlerate  disease,  in  spite  of  proper  remedies  employed, 
be  protracted  to  the  fourteenth  day  without  any  consi- 
derable remission,  a  suppuration  is  pretty  certainly  to 
be  expected ;  and  it  will  be  more  certain  still,  if  no 
signs  of  resolution  have  appeared,  or  if  an  expectoration 
which  had  appeared  shall  have  again  ceased,  and  the 
dilnculty  of  breathing  has  continued  or  increased,  while 
the  other  symptoms  have  been  rather  abated. 

That  in  a  pneumonia,  the  effusion  is  made  which 
may  lay  the  foundation  of  a  suppuration,  may  be  con- 
cluded from  the  ditficulty  of  breathing  becoming  greater 
when  the  patient  is  in  a  liorizontal  posture,  or  when  the 
patient  can  lie  more  easily  on  the  affected  side.  That, 
in  such  cases,  a  suppuration  is  actually  begun,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  patient's  being  frequently  affected 
with  slight  cold  shiverings,  and  with  a  sense  of  cold  felt 
sometimes  in  one,  sometimes  in  another  part  of  the 
body.  We  form  tlie  same  conclusion  also  from  the 
state  of  the  pulse,  which  is  commonly  less  frequent  and 
softer,  but  sometimes  quicker,  than  before.  That  a 
suppuration  is  already  formed,  may  be  inferred  from 
there  being  a  considerable  remission  of  the  pain  wliich 
had  before  subsisted ;  while  with  this  the  cough,  ami 
especially  the  dyspnoea,  continue,  and  are  rather  in- 
creased. At  the  same  time  the  frequency  of  the  pulse 
is  rather  increased,  the  fevcrisli  state  suffers  considerable 
exacerbations  every  evening,  and  by  degrees  a  hectic 
fever  in  all  its  circumstances  comes  to  be  formed. 

In  this  state  of  symptoms,  we  conclude  very  confi- 
.dcntly,  that  an  abscess,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a  vomica,  is 
formed  in  some  part  of  the  pleura,  and  most  frequently 
in  that  portion  of  it  investing  the  lungs.  Mere  puru- 
lent matter  frequently  remains  for  some  time,  as  if  en- 
closed in  a  cyst ;  but  commonly  not  long  before  it 
comes  to  be  either  absorbed  and  transferred  to  some 
other  part  of  the  body,  or  breaks  through  into  the  cavity 
of  the  lungs,  or  into  that  of  the  thorax.  In  the  latter 
case  it  produces  the  disease  called  e7npijema ;  but  it  is 
when  the  matter  is  poured  into  the  cavity  of  the  bron- 
chias  that  it  properly  constitutes  the  phthisis  pulmon- 
alis.  In  the  case  of  empyema,  the  chief  circumstances 
of  a  plithisis  are  indeed  also  present :  but  we  shall  here 
consider  only  that  case  in  which  the  abscess  of  the 
lungs  gives  occasion  to  a  purulent  expectoration. 

An  abscess  of  the  lungs,  in  consequence  of  pneumo- 
nia, is  not  always  followed  by  a  phthisis  :  for  sometimes 


a  hectic  fever  is  not  formed  ;  thejnatter  poured  into  the 

bronchias  is  a  proper  and  benign  pus,  which  frequently 
is  coughed  up  very  readily,  and  spit  out ;  and  though 
this  purulent  expectoration  should  continue  for  some 
time,  if  it  be  without  hectic  fever,  the  ulcer  soon  heals, 
and  every  morbid  symptom  disappears.  This  has  so 
frequently  happened,  that  we  may  conclude,  that  neither 
the  access  of  the  air,  nor  the  constant  motion  of  the 
lungs,  will  prevent  an  ulcer  of  these  parts  from  healing 
if  the  matter  of  it  be  well-conditioned.  An  abscess  of 
the  lungs,  therefore,  does  not  necessarily  produce  the 
phthisis  pulmonalis;  and  if  it  be  followed  by  such  a 
disease,  it  must  be  in  consequence  of  particular  circum- 
stances which  corrupt  the  purulent  matter  produced, 
render  it  unsuitable  to  the  healing  of  the  ulcer,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  it  afford  an  acrimony,  which,  ab- 
sorbed, produces  a  hectic  fever  and  its  consequences. 

The  corruption  of  the  matter  of  such  abscesses  may 
be  owing  to  several  causes ;  as,  1 .  That  tJie  matter 
effused  during  the  inflammation  had  not  been  a  pure 
scrum  fit  to  be  converted  into  a  laudable  pus,  but  had 
been  joined  with  other  matters  which  prevented  that, 
and  gave  a  considerable  acrimony  to  the  whole.  Or, 
2.  That  the  matter  effused  and  converted  into  pus, 
merely  by  long  stagnation  in  a  vomica,  or  by  its  con- 
nection with  an  empyema,  had  been  so  corrupted  as  to 
become  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  pus  in  the  healing  of 
the  ulcer.  These  seem  to  be  possible  causes  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  matter  in  abscesses,  so  as  to  make  it  the  oc- 
casion of  phthisis  in  persons  otherwise  sound  ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  a  pneumonic  abscess  especially  produces 
phthisis  when  it  happens  to  persons  previously  disposed 
to  that  disease,  and  therefore  only  as  concurring  with 
some  other  causes  of  it. 

(•3.)  The  third  cause  supposed  to  produce  a  phthisis 
is  a  catarrh ;  which,  in  many  cases,  seems  in  length  of 
time  to -have  the  expectoration  of  mucus  proper  to  it 
gradually  changed  to  an  expectoration  of  pus;  and  at 
the  same  time,  by  the  addition  of  a  hectic  fever,  the 
disease,  which  was  at  first  a  pure  catarrh,  is  changed 
into  a  phthisis.  But  this  supposition  is,  in  the  opinion 
at  least  of  some  physicians,  liable  to  several  difficulties. 
The  catarrh  is  properly  an  affection  of  the  mucous 
glands  of  the  trachea  and  bronchia^  analogous  to  the 
coiyza  and  less  violent  kinds  of  cynanche  tonsillaris, 
which  very  seldom  end  in  suppuration.  And  although 
a  catarrh  should  be  disposed  to  do  so,  the  ulcer  pro- 
duced might  readily  heal  up,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  a 
cynanche  tonsillaris ;  and  therefore  would  not  produce 
a  phthisis. 

Further,  the  catarrh,  as  purely  the  effect  of  cold,  is 
generally  a  mild  disease  as  well  as  of  short  duration; 
and,  according  to  Dr.  CuUen,  there  are  at  most  but 
very  few  of  the  numerous  cases  of  it,  which  can  be  said 
to  have  ended  in  a  phthisis.  In  all  these  cases  in  which 
this  seems  to  have  happened,  he  thinks  it  probable,  that 
the  persons  affected  were  peculiarly  prc-disposed  to 
phthisis;  and  the  beginning  of  phthisis  so  often  re- 
sembles a  catarrh,  that  it  may  have  been  misiaken  for 
such  a  disease.  It  often  happens  vasj,  to  increase  tJie 
fallacy,  that  the  application  of  cohi,  which  i^  the  most 
frequent  cause  of  catarrh,  is  also  ucqucnlly  the  excit- 
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ing  cause  of  tlie  cough,  which  proves  to  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  phthisis. 

Many  physicians  have'supposed  that  an  acrimony  of 
the  fluids  eroding  some  of  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  ulceration  "and  phthisis  ;  but  this  ap- 
pears to  Dr.  CuUcn  to  be  a  mere  supposition.  He  ac- 
knowledges, tliat  in  many  cases  an  acrimony  subsisting 
in  some  part  of  the  fluids  is  the  cause  of  the  disease  ; 
but  observes,  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  probable,  that 
this  acrimony  operates  by  producing  tubercles,  rather 
than  by  any  direct  erosion. 

But  notwithstanding  these  objections,  experience 
affords  numerous  examples  of  cases  in  which  a  disease 
long  subsisting  under  the  form  of  catarrh  has  at  last 
degenerated  into  phthisis,  and  proved  fatal  from  super- 
vening hectic  fever.  It  must,  however,  at  the  same 
time  be  allowed,  that  catarrh,  degenerating  into  a 
chronic  state  after  subsisting  for  many  years,  has  of 
itself  often  proved  iatal  without  inducing  phtiiisis. 

(4.)  If  phthisis  does  not  frequently  follow  catarrh,  it 
is  still  more  rarely  a  consequence  of  asthma.  Innu- 
merable examples  are  unquestionably  afibrded  of  that 
disease  subsisting  for  many  years  without  any  symptom 
whatever  of  phthisis  as  a  consequence  to  it.  But  at  the 
same  time,  there  are  unquestionable  examples  of  phthisis 
deriving  its  origin  from  asthma ;  which,  however,  pro- 
bably hap^oens  only  in  cases  where  a  peculiar  state  of 
the  lungs  at  the  same  time  tnkvs  place ;  but  without 
the  concurrence  of  asthma,  this  state  would  not  of  itself 
have  been  sufficient  for  inducing  the  atlection. 

(.5.)  Of  all  the  causes  formerly  mentioned,  phthisis 
most  fri'qucntly  arises  from  tubercles.  These  may 
exist,  however,  without  inconvenience,  till  they  begin  to 
disturb  the  functions  of  the  lungs  by  their  size  and 
number ;  or  till  some  degree  of  inflammation  be  excited, 
cither  by  accidental  causes,  or  by  certain  changes  that 
take  place  within  their  substance ;  for  as  yet  we  know 
but  little  of  their  true  nature.  These  little  tumors  vary 
in  tiieir  consistence;  in  some  they  are  composed  of  a 
pulpy  substance,  and  in  others  approach  more  to  the 
nature  of  scirrhus.  They  are  most  commonly  formed  in 
consequence  of  a  certain  constitutional  predisposition ; 
but  whatever  is  capable  of  occasioning  a  morbid  irrita- 
bility of  the  lungs  seems  also  to  be  capable  of  generat- 
ing them.  Thus  the  spasmodic  asthma  frequently  ends 
in  tubercles  and  consumption ;  and  it  is  not  unusual 
for  millers,  stone-cutters,  and  others,  to  die  consump- 
tive, from  their  being  so  constantly  exposed  to  dust, 
which  in  these  cases  probably  acts  by  producing  similar 
concretions:  and  Dr.  Kirkland  observes,  that  scythe- 
grinders  are  subject  to  a  disease  of  the  lungs  from  par- 
ticles of  sand  mixed  with  iron-dust;  which,  among  them- 
selves, they  call  the  grinder's  rot.  Tubercles,  however, 
in  by  much  the  greater  number  of  instances,  have  their 
source  from  a  scrophulous  disposition ;  and  they  may 
likewise  sometimes  be  owing  to  the  suiklen  repulsion  of 
cutaneous  eruptions,  or  of  the  matter  of  exanthe- 
mata, &c. 

The  persons  who  are  most  liable  to  consumption  are 
those  of  a  fair  complexion,  fine  and  soii;  skm,  florid 
cheeks,  and  a  slender  make ;  with  iiigh  chei  k-bones, 
hollow  temples,  long  neck,  shoulders  standing  out  like 


wings,  narrow  chest,  and  a  remarkable  prominence  of 
the  processes  of  the  os  sacrum.  To  these  marks  we 
may  add,  that  of  $ovnd  teeth,  which  as  the  disease  ad- 
vances, usually  become  of  a  milky  white  colour,  and 
more  or  less  transparent.  Persons  of  the  above  de- 
scription often  remain  for  a  long  time  without  feeling 
any  other  inconvenience  than  some  oppression  at  tiie 
breast  in  moist  weather,  or  in  hot  apartments.  Their 
breathing  is  easily  hurried,  sometimes  by  the  slightest 
motion;  and  they  become  languid,  paler,  and  thinner. 
All  this  time,  however,  they  feel  no  heat  or  painful  sen- 
sation in  the  breast.  As  the  evil  increases,  the  patient 
begins  to  be  attacked  with  a  sliglit,  frequent,  and  dry 
cough,  which  is  most  troublesome  in  the  night-time. 
l>ut  this,  by  proper  care,  is  oft-.n  relieved,  and  the  pa- 
tient remains  in  this  state  for  a  considerable  time ;  and 
even  for  many  years,  if  he  be  sensible  of  his  danger,  iind 
careful  to  guard  against  it  by  a  suitable  manner  of 
living.  More  commonly,  however,  we  find  the  cough 
increasing,  and  sometimes  accompanied  with  more  or 
less  catarrh.  This  is  usually  ascribed  to  cold  ;  and  but 
too  generally  neglected  till  the  disease  become  alarm- 
ing by  its  obstinacy  and  its  effects.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  beginning,  or  first  period,  of  the  disease. 
During  this  stage,  the  cough  is  sometimes  dry  from  the 
first ;  and  sometimes,  when  it  begins  in  the  form  of  a 
catarrh,  is  attended  with  more  or  less  expectoration  of 
mucus. 

When  the  cough  begins  in  the  form  of  a  catarrh,  and 
appears  to  be  occasioned  by  an  increased  secretion  of  a 
thin  saltish  mucus  irritating  the  membrane  of  the 
trachea,  all  judicious  practitioners  agree  in  recom- 
mending an  attention  to  regimen,  the  free  use  of  diluting 
liquors,  bland  emulsions,  small  doses  of  nitre,  the  taking 
away  a  few  ounces  of  blood  if  there  be  much  inflamma- 
tion, the  inhaling  the  steams  of  warm  water  by  means 
of  a  machine  contrived  for  that  purpose,  and  the  occa- 
sional use  of  such  a  dose  of  tinct.  opii  camph.  as  will 
be  sufficient  to  allay  the  irritation  of  the  bronchia,  and 
to  promote  a  gentle  moisture  on  the  skin.  These  me- 
thods will  generally  be  found  to  be  efficacious,  especially 
if  the  patient's  chamber  be  of  a  moderate  temperature, 
and  he  carefully  avoid  exposure  to  a  cold,  damp,  or 
raw  air,  till  the  complaint  be  removed.  In  cases  in 
which  the  cough  has  been  obstinate,  and  the  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  considerable,  great  advantages  may  be 
derived  from  the  warm  bath,  the  heat  of  which  does  not 
exceed  92°.  When  this  is  had  recourse  to,  the  patient 
should  remain  in  it  only  a  very  few  minutes,  and  go  soon 
afterwards  to  bed  ;  but  not  with  a  view  to  force  a  sweat 
by  an  increased  weight  of  bed-clothes,  as  is  too  often 
injudiciously  practised. 

Patients  of  a  consumptive  habit,  who  have  had  an 
attack  ot  this  kind  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  are  par- 
ticularly liable  to  a  return  of  the  complaint  during  the 
continuance  of  the  cold  season,  on  the  slightest  occasion, 
and  with  greater  \  iolence.  A  relapse  is  therefore  to  be 
caretuliy  guarded  against;  and  nothing  will  be  found 
to  do  this  more  effectually  than  the  use  of  socks  and  a 
■iannel  under-waisccoat.  The  use  of  flannel  has  been 
condemned  by  ycnie  medical  writers  as  increasing  the 
insensible  perspii-ation ;  but  in  the  present  case,  to  say 
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nofhing  of  some  others  in  which  it  may  be  useful,  it 
will  in  general  be  found  to  liave  the  best  effects.  It  will 
•prevent,  a  too  great  determination  to  the  lungs,  and 
jihould  not  bo  left  off  till  the  arrival  of  warm  weather. 

Sometimes  the  cough  is  occasioned  by  an  immediate 
inflammation  of  some  part  of  tlte  lungs,  from  some  of 
the  usual  causes  of  inflammation  ;  and  wiien  this  lup- 
pcns,  no  time  is  to  be  lost  in  removing  it.  To  do  this 
will,  perhaps,  require  more  than  one  bleeding,  together 
with  a  strict  attention  to  a  cooling  plan  of  diet,  diluting 
drinks,  the  inhalation  of  warm  steams,  and  if  convenient 
the  use  of  the  warm  bath ;  but  above  all,  the  speedy 
application  of  a  large  blister  as  near  as  may  be  to  the 
supposed  seat  of  the  inflanmvation.  The  cough,  in  this 
case,  will  often  remain  after  the  original  complaint  is 
abated.  A  prudent  use  of  opiates  at  bed-time,  either 
by  themselves  or  combined  with  gummy  and  mucila- 
ginous medicines,  will  then  generally  be  useful  as  a  so- 
dative  and  antispasmodic. 

In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  catarrhal  cough  just  now 
mentioned,  many  practitioners  are  too  eager  to  admini- 
ster the  P(  ruvian  bark,  with  the  view,  as  they  term  it, 
of  bracing  up  the  patient ;  but  this  never  fails  to  increase 
the  cough,  and  of  course  to  do  great  and  very  often 
irreparable  mischief.  And  here  it  will  not  be  foreign 
to  our  subject  to  observe,  that  a  symptomatic  cough, 
which  has  its  rise  not  from  catarrh,  or  from  any  imme- 
diate inflammation  of  the  lungs,  but  from  their  sympa- 
thy with  the  stomach,  has  sometimes  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  phthisis,  from  its  having  been  mistaken,  and  of 
course  improperly  treated.  It  is  owing  to  some  affec- 
tion of  the  stomach,  which  it  is  perhaps  not  eas)'  to  de- 
fine; and  sometimes  bilious  symptoms  are  concomitant. 
IVhcn  this  liappens  to  be  the  case,  it  cannot  easily  be 
mistaken;  but  we  sometimes  find  it  occurrins  sinely, 
and  in  general  attacking  persons  of  a  sedentary  life. 
Dr.  Stoll  of  Vienna,  who  has  noticed  this  cough,  has 
Tcry  properly  given  it  the  name  of  tussh  stomacluca. 
This,  so  far  from  being  relieved  by  bleeding,  constantly 
grows  worse  after  it,  espcciully  if  the  evacuation  be 
considerable  in  quantity.  The  oily  remedies  seldom 
fail  to  exasperate  this  cough,  which  at  first  is  dry,  fre- 
quent, and  often  jjxtremely  violent,  but  which  seldom 
fails  to  give  way  to  gentle  emetics,  and  the  occasional 
use  of  rnild  cathartics.  The  cough,  as  in  other  cases, 
often  continues  from  habit  after  the  cause  that  gave 
rise  to  it  has  been  removed,  and  may  then  be  checked 
ly  opiates. 

When  the  disease  has  been  neglected,  or  our  attempts 
to  remove  it  in  the  beginning  have  failed,  both  of  which 
circumstances  but  too  frequently  happen,  the  patient 
begins  to  complain  of  a  soreness,  and  of  slight  lanci- 
nating pains  shooting  through  the  breast,  sometimes  in 
the  direction  of  the  mediastinum,  and  sometimes  con- 
fined chiefly  to  one  side.  The  soreness  is  pretty  con- 
stant, and  much  increased  by  the  cough.  The  pain  in 
the  side  often  prevents  the  patient  from  lying  on  the 
side  affected  ;  and  this  inability  of  lying,  except  on  one 
sid'',  frequently  occurs  even  when  no  such  pain  is  felt. 
Iti  this  stage  of  the  disease,  flushing  heats  are  felt  in  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet ;  the  breathing 
is  short  and  laborious ;  and  it  is  not  Ion";  before  the 
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patient  begins  to  expectorate  a  thin  and  frothy  phiegtM, 
at  first  in  small  quantities,  coughed  up  vvith  difficulty, 
and  some  pain  of  tlie  breast ;  and  now  and  then  streaked 
with  blood :  this  may  be  considered  as  the  injlammatory 
period  of  the  disease,  to  which  succeeds  the  suppurative 
stage.  In  the  latter,  the  expectoration  becomes  more 
copious  and  purulent,  the  bixath  proportionably  offen- 
sive, and  the  exacerbations  of  the  hectic  fever  more 
considerable  :  an  increased  quickness  of  the  pulse  comes 
on  about  the  middle  of  the  day ;  but  the  most  consi- 
derabhj  paroxysm  of  the  fever  is  at  night,  and  at  first 
continues  till  towards  morning,  commonly  till  three  or 
four  o'clock,  when  it  terminates  in  a  sweat  which 
usually  begins  upon  the  breast.  As  the  disease  ad- 
vances, these  sweats  become  more  profuse,  and  some- 
times come  on  almost  as  soon  as  the  pulse  begins  to 
quicken,  bi:^  without  affording  any  relief  to  the  patient. 
During  the  exacerbations,  we  observe  a  circumscribed 
redness  of  the  cliecks,  v/hile  the  nst  of  the  face  is  pale, 
and  appears  as  if  it  were  not  clean  washed.  The  cos- 
tivencss  that  commonly  accompanies  the  beginning  of 
the  disease  is  usually  succeeded  by  a  diariiiaa  ;  the 
spitting  lessens,  and  all  the  purulent  matter  seems  to  1^ 
carried  downwards.  The  wasting  of  the  fat  and  the 
loss  of  nourishment  occasion  the  nails  to  curve  inwards, 
the  hair  to  fall  off,  and  the  eyes  to  sink  in  their  socket.s. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  legs  commonly  swell ;  till  at 
length  death  closes  a  scene  which  is  melancholy  to  all 
but  the  patiejit  himself,  who  in  general  contfnues  sen- 
sible to  the  last  moment,  and  even  then  indulges  a  vain 
hope  of  prolonging  a  miserable  existence.  In  some 
cases,  and  that  not  unfrequently,  a  delirium  comes  on 
towards  the  close  of  the  disease. 

The  hectic  fever  that  attends  this  and  some  other 
chronic  diseases,  is  evidently  the  effect  of  acrimony, 
and  most  commonly  of  pus  absorbed  and  carried  into 
the  circulation, — as  we  have  shewn  under  the  article 
Hectic.  In  these  different  periods  of  the  disease,  the 
curative  indications  are  sufficiently  obvious.  To  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  fresh  tubercles  ;  to  obviate  the 
inflammation  of  those  already  formed  ;  to  promote  their 
resolution;  to  allay  morbid  irritability,  the  cough,  and 
other  troublesome  symptoms ;  and,  above  all,  to  check 
the  tendency  to  the  hectic  state ;  are  the  views  that 
every  rational  physician  proposes  to  himself  in  the 
treatment  of  the  genuine  consumption.  We  know  of 
Ho  medicines  that  can  exert  their  specific  effects  upon 
the  lungs  by  dissolving  tuberculous  concretions  ;  nor  is 
it  probable,  from  what  we  know  of  the  animal  econo- 
my, that  any  such  will  ever  be  discovered.  Yet  medi- 
cines that  operate  in  a  general  manner  upon  the  system, 
may,  by  promoting  absorption,  and  diminishing  the  de- 
termination to  the  lungs,  tend  to  disperse  tubercles,  or 
to  prevent  their  formation.  There  arc  not  wanting  in- 
stances of  wonderful  recovery,  in  cases  where  the  evil 
was  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  powci'  of  ph3'sic  ;  and 
in  some,  where  nature  was  left  to  herself;  so  that  a  phy- 
sician who  has  observed  the  various  and  powerful  re- 
sources nature  has  within  herself,  will  be  very  cautious 
how  he  asserts  that  a  disease  is  incurable. 

The  most  formidable  eftects  of  ulcerated  lungs  !arc 
the  absorption  and  consequent  hectic.  It  seems  evi- 
// 
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dent  that,  m  many  cases,  death  is  broiiglit  on  by  this, 
rather  than  by  the  lungs  themselves  being  rendered  unfit 
for  the  purposes  of  respiration.  So  that  if  we  can  ob- 
viate the  effects  of  the  absorption,  diminish  the  preter- 
natural determination  to  the  lungs,  and  i'uUhl  the  other 
general  indications  just  now  mentioned,  we  may  very 
often  enable  nature  to  recover  herself.  The  Peruvian 
bark  is,  perhaps,  the  most  commonly  employed  of  any, 
and  often  confided  in  as  an  ultimate  resource  in  these 
cases.  But  besides  this,  tlic  acid  of  vitriol,  the  balsams, 
and  frequent  bleedings,  have  each  had  tiieir  partisans. 
The  use  of  blisters  and  issues,  opiates,  a  milk  and  veget- 
able diet,  exercise  and  change  of  air,  are  pretty  gene- 
rally recommended  by  all.  Concerning  the  bark.  De- 
fault long  ago  observed,  tiiat  it  had  been  productive  of 
gi-eat  mischief  in  consumptive  cases;  and  Dr.  Fothcr- 
gill  remarks,  that  the  bark  is  so  far  froMfc  curing  the 
hectic  fever  arising  from  diseased  lungs,  that,  according 
to  the  best  of  his  observation,  it  not  only  takes  up  that 
time  which  might  probably  have  been  better  employed 
in  the  use  of  other  medicines,  but  for  the  most  part 
aggravates  the  disease  beyond  remedy.  Indeed  this  has 
been  the  opinion  of  several  other  attentive  observers; 
^nd  especially  if  the  hectic  be  accompanied  with  any 
degree  of  inflammatory  diatliesis. 

Dr.  Fothergill,  however,  observes,  that  there  arc  two 
causes  of  consumption,  v,-hich  often  produce  symptoms 
so  similar  to  those  of  the  genuine  phthisis,  as  some- 
times to  have  led  him  to  make  use  of  the  bark,  in  appa- 
rent tendencies  to  a  genuine  pulmonary  consumption, 
with  advantage.  One  of  these  causes  is,  the  suckling 
of  children  longer  than  is  consistent  with  the  mother's 
ability,  This  case  frequently  occurs  among  the 
middling  and  lower  classes  of  females,  of  constitutions 
naturally  delicate  and  tender.  In  such  a  state  of 
veakness,  some  slight  cold  brings  on  a  cough,  which 
increases  gradually,  till  at  length  it  produces  the  true 
pulmonary  consumption.  Here  the  bark  given  early, 
in  moderate  doses,  and  merely  as  a  tonic  remedy,  is 
often  of  excellent  use.  Another  cause  is,  any  weaken- 
ing discharge,  either  from  abscesses,  the  greater  opera- 
tions of  surgery,  a  copious  and  constant  J/uor  albiis,  or 
similar  enfeebling  evacuations.  That  the  bark  is,  for 
the  most  part,  of  use  in  these  cases,  when  the  lungs  are 
not  inflamed,  is  indubitable ;  and  if  they  be  so  affected, 
but  not  beyond  a  certain  degree,  it  is  also  efficacious  in 
preventing  the  progress  of  the  consumption. 

In  phthisical  complaints,  succeeding  such  situations, 
a  prudent  trial  of  the  bark  seems  necessary.  Small 
doses  of  the  decoction,  or  of  the  tincture,  joined,  by  a 
previous  mixture  with  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  with 
the  saline  mixture ;  or  with  such  other  additions  as  the 
physician  thinks  proper,  may  be  given.  But  if,  as  too 
often  happens,  the  breath  becomes  more  tight  and  op- 
pressed, the  cough  dry,  the  pulse  more  quick  and  hard, 
and  especially  if  slight  transitory  pains  or  stitches  about 
the  thorax  are  more  fre([uently  complained  of,  a  perse- 
verance in  the  use  of  the  bark  will  increase  the  disease. 

The  diluted  vitriolic  acid,,  though  in  many  instances 
a  highly  useful  remedy,  is  often  exhibited  in  consump- 
tive cases  with  no  less  impropriety  than  the  bark.  This 
medicine,  from  its  astringency,  is  obviously  improper  in 


the  inflammatory  state  of  the  disease.  But  in  the  latter 
stage,  when  a  general  tendency  to  putrefaction  takes 
place,  it  is  serviceable  in  resisting  that  disposition  ;  it  re- 
strains the  colliquative  sweats ;  and  if  the  lungs  be  not 
injured  past  reparation,  it  is  allowed  to  be  a  very  use- 
ful auxiliary. 

Various  are  the  opinions  concerning  the  efficacy  of 
Hoticell-water  in  this  disease.  Dr.  Fothergill  says,  he 
has  seen  many  perso}is  recover  from  pulmonary  diseases 
after  drinking  these  waters,  whose  cure  seemed  to  be 
doubtful  from  any  other  process ;  and  he  thinks  this 
circumstance,  added  to  the  general  reputation  this 
spring  has  obtained  in  phthisical  cases,  affords  sufficient 
inducement  to  recommend  the  trial  of  them  in  the 
early  stages  of  such  complaints.  It  is,  however,  before 
the  approach  of  a  confirmed  phthisis,  that  patients  ought 
to  repair  to  Bristol,  if  they  would  be  benefited. 

A  sea  voyoge  has  been  much  recommended  in  the 
cure  of  this  disease.  The  benefit  of  exercise  has  also 
been  strongly  urged  by  many  writers;  but,  however 
salutary  when  properly  used,  it  certainly  ought  to  be 
regulated  with  discretion.  Dr.  Dickson  declares  him- 
self  of  opinion,  that  riding  on  horseback  in  consump- 
tive cases  is  most  commonly  hurtful,  without  such  re- 
gulations as  in  general  have  been  little  regarded.  For 
instance,  he  has  known  a  person  who,  by  a  ride  of  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  morning,  was  very  much  recruited, 
and  who,  at  another  time,  in  the  afternoon  or  evening, 
without  undergoing  more  bodily  motion,  lias  returned 
faint  and  langyid,  and  apparently  worse.  This  observa- 
tion on  the  same  person  has  been  so  frequently  made, 
as  to  point  out  clearly  the  times  when  this  exercise 
shall  not  do  hurt  in  consumptive  cases.  In  this  disease, 
the  pulse,  however  calm  in  the  morning,  becomes  more 
frequent  in  the  afternoon  and  night,  attended  with  heat 
and  other  feverish  symptoms.  Exercise,  therefore,  at 
this  time,  can  only  add  to  the  mischief  of  the  fever.  For 
this  reason  he  prudently  recommends  to  all  hectic  per- 
sons, especially  to  those  who  shall  travel  to  distant  places 
on  account  of  a  better  air,  or  the  benefit  expected  from 
any  particular  water,  that  their  travelling  should  be  slow, 
confined  to  a  very  few  hours,  and  only  in  the  morning. 

Exercise  on  horseback  seems  to  be  chiefly  beneficial 
in  those  cases  where  consumption  is  a  secondary  dis- 
ease. For  example,  in  the  nervous  atrophy ;  in  the 
hypochondriacal  consumption  ;  or  when  it  is  the  effect 
of  long-continued  intermittcnts,  or  of  congestions  in  any 
of  the  abdominal  viscera.  The  gentle  motion  of  a 
coach  has  been  often  found  of  great  utility  in  pulmon- 
ary complaints.  Its  efficacy  seems  to  depend  chiefly 
on  its  increasing  the  determination  to  the  surface  of  the 
body.  The  nausea  which  this  motion  excites  in  some 
persons  is  also  an  effect  of  this  increased  determination; 
and  it  has  therefore  been  found  beneficial  in  haemoptysis. 
The  good  effects  of  sea  voyages  to  Madeira,  or  Lisbon, 
in  consumptive  cases,  depend  more  upon  the  constant 
and  uniform  motion  of  the  ship,  than  upon  any  parti- 
cular impregnation  of  the  sea  air ;  although  this,  from 
its  coolness  and  purity,  may  likewise  be  of  great  use, 
especially  in  the  hot  months,  when  sea  voyages  are 
generally  undertaken  by  consumptive  patients.  The 
ancients  were  no  strangers  to  this  remedy ;  and  amongst 
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the  Romans,  it  was  no  unusual  thing  for  consumptive 
persons  to  saiTto  Egypt.    Pliny  observes,  that  this  was 
done  not  for  the  sake  of  the  climate,  but  merely  on  ac- 
count of  the  length  of  the  voyage.    Dr.  James  Car- 
michael  Smyth,  of  London,  has  published  an  account  of 
the  eflbcts  of  sioijiging,  employed  as  a  remedy  in  the 
pulmonary  consumption  and  hectic  fever.     He  con- 
tends, that  sea  air,  instead  of  being  advantageous,  is 
constantly  prejudicial  to  hectic  and  consumptive  pa- 
tients, and  even  to  those  who  have  a  tendency  to  such 
complaints.    He  attempts  to  establish  a  distinction  be- 
tween exercise  and  motion.    By  exercise,  he  under- 
stands muscular  action,  or  the  exertion  of  the  loco- 
motive powers  of  the  body  either  alone  or  combined. 
This  he  represents  as  increasing  the  force  and  frequency 
of  the  heart's  contraction,  the  velocity  and  momentum 
of  the  blood,  the  quickness  of  breathing,  the  heat,  the 
irritability,  and  the  transpiration  of  the  whole  body. 
By  motion,  in  contradistinction  to  exercise,  lie  means 
such  motion  as  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  with  any 
agitation  or  succussion  of  the  body,  and  which  is  totally 
^  independent  of  any  muscular  exertion.    I'hc  ctiects  of 
this,  both  on  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  indeed  on  the 
system  in  general,  he  considers  as  of  the  sedative  kind  ; 
thus  it  suspends  the  action  of  coughing,  and  lessens  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse.    He  is,  therefore,  Kd  to  con- 
clude, that  the  motion  given  by  sv.'inging  might  be  of 
equal,  if  not  greater,  service  than  the  motion  of  sailing. 
Though  experience  in  many  cases  has  seemed  to  con- 
firm this ;  yet,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  that  his  observa- 
tions have  by  no  means  been  contirmed  by  others,  who 
have  had  recoui'sc  to  this  mode  of  cure. 

The  best-adapted  diet  in  consumptive  cases  is  milk, 
particularly  that  of  asses  :  however,  there  are  constitu- 
tions in  which  this  salutary  nutriment  seems  to  disagi'ce. 
In  fact,  the  patient's  taste  should  be  consulted.  A  mo- 
derate use  of  animal  food,  where  the  salted  and  high- 
seasoned  kinds  are  avoided,  is  not  to  be  denied.  Jellies 
of  isinglass  or  calves'  feet  are  very  suitable.  Shell-fish, 
particularly  oysters,  are  also  useful ;  as  well  as  snails 
swallowed  whole,  or  boiled  in  milk. 

Repeated  bleedings,  in  small  quantities,  are  consi- 
dered in  consumptive  cases  as  highly  advantageous : 
and  in  particular  circumstances  they  undoubtedly  are 
so ; — for  instance,  when  the  constitution  apparently 
abounds  with  blood ;  when  the  fluid  di  awn  oft'  is  cx- 
ti-emcly  siz}^  when  there  is  much  pain  in  the  breast; 
and  venesection  is  followed  by  an  abatement  of  every 
symptom.  In  these  cases,  bleeding  is  certainly  proper, 
and  ought  to  be  repeat'.d  so  long  as  it  seems  to  be  at- 
tended with  advantage.  In  very  delicate  constitutions, 
hov/ever,  even  where  the  pulse  is  quick,  with  some  de- 
gree of  fulness,  and  the  blood  .last  drawn  considerably 
sizy,  it  may  not  prove  equal^'  serxiceable. 

In  the  treatment  of  phthisis.  Dr.  Simmons  strongly 
recommends  a  frequent  repetition  of  vomits.  If  any 
remedy  be  capable  of  dispersing  a  tubercle,  he  believes 
it  to  be  this.  The  affections  of  the  liver,  that  sometimes 
acci^mpany  pulmonary  complaints,  give  way  to  repeated 
emetics  sooner  than  to  any  other  remedy.  In  several 
cases  where  the  cough  and  the  matter  expectorated,  the 
flushing  heats,  loss  of  appetite,  and  other  symptoms. 


threatened  the  most  fatal  event;  the  complaints  w em- 
greatly  relieved,  and  in  others  wholh'  removed,  by  tho 
frequent  use  of  emetics.    It  will,  however,  be  found, 
that  the  earlier  in  the  disease  emetics  are  had  recourse 
to,  the  more  likely  they  will  be  to  do  good  and  the  less 
likely  to  do  harm.    The  cases  in  which  emetics  may  ba 
reckoned  improper,  are  commonly  those  in  which  the 
disease  is  rapid  in  its  progress;  or  in  that  stPge  of  it 
when  there  is  great  debility,  with  profuse  colliquative 
sweats.    The  choice  of  emetics  in  these  cases  is  by  no 
means  a  matter  of  indifference.    Carduus  or  camomiic 
tea,  warm  water,  &c.  acting  by  fhcir  bulk,  excite  nau- 
sea, and  relax  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  and  of  course 
are  improper.   The  operation  of  antimonials  is  not  con- 
fine d  to  tl)e  stomach.    These  produce  evacuations  by 
stool,  and  a  disposition  to  sweat;  and  are  therefore  still 
more  exceptionable.    The  mildness  and  excellence  of 
ipecacuanha  as  an  emetic,  are  well  known ;  but  in  thcso 
cases.  Dr.  Simmons  has  often  employed  vitriolatcd  cop- 
per, concerning  the  effects  of  which  we  meet  with  some 
groundless  assertions  in  several  medical  books.  The 
operation  of  this  is  confined  to  the  stomach  ;  it  act* 
almost  instantaneously,  and  its  astringency  seems  to  ob- 
viate the  relaxation  that  is  commonly  supposed  to 
attend  the  frequent  use  of  emetics.    It  should  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  morning,  and  in  the  following  manner: 
Let  the  patient  first  swallow  about  half  a  pint  of 
water,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  vitriol  dissolved 
in  a  cupful  of  water.    The  dose  of  it  must  be  adapted 
to  the  age  and  other  circumstances  of  the  patient,  and 
may  be  varied  from  two  grains  to  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty. 
As  some  persons  are  much  more  easily  puked  than 
others,  it  will  be  prudent  to  begin  with  a  small  dose ; 
not  that  any  dangerous  effects  will  be  produced  by  a 
large  one,  for  the  whole  of  the  medicine  is  instantly  re- 
jected ;  but  if  the  nausea  be  violent,  and  of  long  con- 
tinuance, the  patient  may  perhaps  be  discouraged  from 
repeating  it.    In  general,  the  mom<'nt  the  emetic  has 
reached  the  stomach,  it  is  thrown  up  again.    The  pa- 
tient must  then  swallow  another  half  pint  of  water, 
which  is  likewise  speedily  n^jected  ;  and  this  is  com- 
monly sufficient  to  remove  the  nausea. 

Besides  the  use  of  internal  remedies  in  pulmonary 
aft'ections,  physicians  have  often  prescribed  the  steams 
of  resinous  and  balsamdc  substances  tti  be  conveyed  into 
the  lungs.  The  vapour  of  curnplior,  or  of  the  atkereal 
npint  of  vitriol,  dropt  into  warm  water,  has  likewise 
been  used  in  these  cases.  The  inhaling  of  fixed  air  has 
also  been  spoken  of  as  an  useful  practice.  Dr.  Sim^ 
mons  has  seen  all  of  these  methods  tried  at  different 
times ;  but  without  being  able  to  perceive  any  real  ad- 
vantages from  them  in  the  suppurative  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease, where  they  might  be  expected  to  be  of  the  greatest 
use ;  and  in  the  begimiing  he  has  often  found  the  two 
first  to  be  too  stimulating.  He  therefore  preferred  the 
simple  vapour  of  warm  water,  drawn  from  the  vihalcr, 
invented  by  Dr.  Mudge.  Another  remedy  recom- 
mended by  some  as  a  specific  in  consumptions  remains 
to  be  mentioned :  this  \hi^  earth-bath,  an  account  oi' 
which  will  be  found  under  that  article. 

With  regard  to  the  drains,  such  as  blisters,  issueSj 
and  sctons,  that  are  so  frequently  recommended  in  pul- 
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nionary  complaints,  there  is  less  danger  of  abuse  fronn 
tliem  than  from  the  practice  of  venesection.  The  dis- 
charge they  excite  is  not  calcuLitcd  to  weaken  the  pa- 
tient mucii;  and  the  relief  they  have  so  often  been  found 
to  afford,  is  a  sufncient  reason  for  giving  them  a  trial. 
Blisters,  as  is  well  known,  act  in  a  twofold  manner;  by 
obviatins;  spasm,  and  producing  revulsion:  issues  and 
setons  act  chiefly  in  the  kittcr  of  these  two  ways ;  and  in 
this  respect' their  eficcts,  though  less  sudden  and  less 
powerful  at  first,  are  more  durable  from  the  continu- 
ance of  the  discharge  they  occasion.  It  is  perhaps 
hardly  nccof  sary  to  remark,  that,  if  much  service  is  to 
Tje  expected  from  either  of  these  remedies,  they  should 
be  applied  early  in  the  disease.  Dr.  Mudge,  who  ex- 
porienced  the  good  effects  of  a  large  "scapulary  issue  in 
his  own  person,  very  properly  observes,  that  the  dis- 
charge in  these'  cases  ought  to  be  considerable  enough 
to  be  felt.  But  it  is  seldom  possible  for  us  to  prevaii 
on  tiie  delicate  persons,  who  are  most  frequently  the 
yictims  of  this  disease^  to  submit  to  the  application  of  a 
caustic  between  the  shoulders.  The  discharge  pro- 
duced by  a  seton  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable  ;  and  as 
in  these  cases  there  is  generally  some  inflammatory 
stitch,  some  part  of  the-  bfeast  that  is  more  painful  or 
more  afftcted  by  a  deep  inspiration  than  the  rest,  a  seton 
may  be  introduced,  in  many  cases,  with  some  prospect 
of  advantage.    See  SetOiV. 

PHU  {(pou ;  from  p/n/a,  Arab.)  See  Valeriana 
Waj-or. 

PHYGE'THLON  (fuysSAov;  from  (pvta,  to  growj; 
a  red  and  painful  tubercle  which  often  arises  about 
the  anusj  and  if  badly  treated  becomes  fistulous. 

PHYLLA'NTHUS  E'MBLICA ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  Indian  tree  from  which  the  emblic  my- 
robalan  is  obtained.    See  Myrobalanus. 

PHYLLl'TIS  {(p-jWiris ;  from  fvXXov,  a  leaf;  so 
called  because  the  leaves  only  appear).    See  ScoLO- 

PENDUIUM. 

PHY'MA  ((pviMcti;  from  (pvM,  to  produce  J,  a  name 
for  tubercles  formed  in  any  external  part  of  the  body. 

PHYSA'LIS  ALKEKE'NGI  {pffaXtg,  from  <pv<TXM, 
to  Injlate);  so  called  because  its  seed  is  found  in  a  kind 
of  bladder,  vccidi  alkekengi  (alkakangi,  Arab.)  the  hali- 
tacabus  or  winter-cherry ;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
winter-cherry.    See  Ai-KEKENCii. 

PHY'SCO'NIA  ((puo-jccyyfa  ;  from  (pvTKwv,  a  hig-bellkd 
felloia },  a  physcony,  or  enlargement  of  the  abdomen. 
It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  cachexia:,  and  order 
intiMnescentiuf,  of  CuUen;  known  by  a  tumor  occupying 
thi-c>fiy  one  part  of  the  abdomert,  increasing  ;dowly,  and 
iK'ither  soivorous  nor  fluctuating.  The  species  are;  1. 
Pki/sconia  hepatica.  2.  Splenica.  S-.Rcnalis.  4:.  Uteri m. 
5.  Ab  ovario.  6.  Mesenterica.  7-  Omentalis.  8.  Viee- 
ralis.  Cusson  makes  fifteen  species.  This  disease  may 
arise  from  a  vaiiety  of  causes,  as  from  a  swelling  of  the 
Mver,  spleen,  kidneys,  uterus,  omentum,  ovarium,,  me- 
sentery, intestines,  &c.  and  sometimes  it  arises  merely 
from  fat.  In  the  former  cases,,  as  the  viscera  are  gene- 
rally scirrhous  and  indurated,  the  disease  is  for  the 
most  part  incurable  ;  neither  is  the  prospect  much 
better  where  tkc  disease  is  occasioned  by  a  great  quan- 
tity of  fet. 


PHY'SETER  MACROCE'PIIALUS  (for^rv;^; 
from  (pviraoj,  to  injlate,  so  named  from  its  action  of 
blowing  and  discharging  water  from  its  nostrils  ;  and 
macrocephalus,  ^x/ipoKSfxXo;,  from  jw,ax;cij,  long,  and 
y.i(p%\yi,  the  head ;  from  tho  length  of  its  head),  the 
whale  producing  ambergrise.    See  Amuragkisea. 

PHYSICIAN  ;  an  appellation  exclusively  given  to 
those  persons  who  exercise  the  medical  profession, 
under  the  sanction  of  a  diploma  gi'antcd  by  an  university, 
after  a  regular  course  of  study,  ftlany  s\irgeons  and 
apothecaries,  who  have  received  liberal  educations,  and 
practise  the  healing  art  on  scientific  principles,  are 
entitled  to  their  proper  distinction  in  society  ;  but  not 
having  obtained  the  degree  which  constitutes  a  doctor 
of  7/iedicine,  they  cannot  with  justice  and  propriety 
trench  on  the  privileges  of  the  latter,  though  it  is  much 
too  frequently  the  case  in  particular  instances. 

When  we  consider  the  almost  boundless  acquisitions  to 
be  made  in  the  different  branches  of  natural  knowledge, 
as  well  as  in  the  practical  acquaintance  with  that  com- 
plicated machine  in  which  the  human  mind  acts  the 
^  most  conspicuous  part ;  when  we  reflect  on  the  various 
requisites  to  form  the  character  of  a  good  physician,  and 
the  great  trust  reposed  in  him  by  all  ranks  of  society  ; 
it  will  qot  appear  sui-prising  to  the  cool  observer,  that, 
in  this  honourable  profession,  the  number  of  its  adepts 
should  be  equally  diversified  by  their  talents,  their 
claims  to  publjc  favour,  and  their  modes  of  conduct.  In 
speaking  of  the  duties  of  a  physician,  Dr.VVillich  observes, 
that  a  man  who  maintains  this  important  station  in 
society,  ought,  besides  a  competent  share  of  knowledge, 
to  possess  a  humane  and  sympathising,  though  intrepid, . 
disposition  of  mind.  He  must  be  candid  on  all  occa- 
sions ;  M'ithout  any  studied  reserve,  but  circumspect  in 
his  declaration  to  the  patient ;  and,  whej-e  danger  is  to 
be  apprehended,  nothing  should  defer  him  from  con- 
cealing the  probable  termination  of  the  case  from 
parents,  or  the  nearest  relations.  Nor  will  a  physician 
of  a  liberal  and  enlightened  mind  hesitate  to  explain  the 
reasons,  or  causes,  which  induce  him  to  prescribe  cer- 
tain medicines  in  preferance  to  others  perhaps  differing 
from  those  of  his  predecessoi-s.  And  ifhe  ttinnot,  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  determine  himself  respecting 
the  most  proper  treatment,  instead  of  prescribing  con- 
formably to  the  common  routine  of  business,  or  co- 
pying a  recipe  from  his  memorandum-book,  he  will 
iVankly  inform  the  patient  of  the  difficulty  attending  his 
complicated  disease,  and  give  the  most  appropriate 
directions  for  arranging  every  part  of  his  diet  and  regi- 
men. Thus  he  cannot  fail  of  acquiring  confidence 
and  credit ;  while  he  enjoys  the  pleasing  satisfaction  that 
he  has  acted  con^istently  with  his  conscience,  and  the 
dignity  of  his  profession. 

Dr.  Willich  censures  "  the  man  of  business,  who,  enter- 
iiig  the  sick-room,  will  previously  direct  his  attention  to 
the  curtains,  pictures,  chairs,  &c.  instead  of  examining, 
with  the  m4>st  scrutinising  attention  the  expressive 
coantensmce  of  the  patient,  whose  life  perhaps  depends 
on  the Jirst  criterion,  thus  neglected."  He  condemns  the 
asking  a  few  superficial  questions,  "  hastily  feeling  the 
pulse,"  and,  as  it  were  by  inspiration,  writing  a  "  most 
elaborate  and  mysterious  prescription,"  the  work  of  ten, 
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or  at  the  farthest  fifteen,  minutes !  Such  is  said  to  be 
the  practice  of  those  routine  physicians,  who  degrade 
their  profession  into  a  trade ;  which  is  comparatively- 
less  respectable  than  that  of  the  lowest  mechanic  !  The 
same  writer  thus  points  out  the  circumstances  which 
he  thinks  deserving  minute  attention  in  the first  examina- 
tion of  a  patient. 

"  In  order,"  says  he,  "  to  obtain  a  clear  and  complete 
view  of  clironical diseanes,  for  which  a  physician  is  gene- 
rally consulted  after  the  patient  himself  and  afterwards 
the  apothecar}',  have  exhausted  their  stock  of  medicinal 
remedies,  it  will  be  requisite  to  proceed  7«o/e  sijstcmatic- 
al'j/,  and  to  enquire  into  the  following  particulars  :  1. 
The  duration  of  the  disease.  2.  The  age  of  the  patient. 
3.  His  external  form  and  constitution  of  body.  4. 
His  usual  occupations,  trade,  or  rank  in  life.  5.  Whe- 
ther married  or  single.  6".  Climate ;  native  country  ; 
and  local  situation  with  respect  to  dwelling.  7-  i^o- 
mestic  circumstances  And  employment,  if  connected 
■with  the  disorder.  8.  Disposition  of  mind  ;  character ; 
mode-  of  thinking  ;  if  influenced  by  political  or  religious 
views.  .9.  Extent  of  his  mental  capacity,  or  cultiva- 
tion of  mind.  10.  Favourite  pursuits.  11.  Usual 
intercourse,  or  society.  12.  Particular  habits  or  cus- 
toms. 13.  IVIodes  of  living,  with  respect  to  food  and 
drink.  14.  Local  or  external  atfcctions.  15.  His 
peculiar  temperament. 

"  When  these  preliminary  enquiries  have  been  cauti- 
ously instituted,  without  intruding  on  the  patient ;  or 
appearing  too  officious  to  his  relations ;  the  systematic 
practitioner  will  next  endeavour  to  ascertain  tlie  follow- 
ing data,  leading  to  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
disease:'  1.  The  countenance  of  the  patient.  2.  His 
situation  and  posture  in  bed,  or  gait  in  the  room.  3. 
His  previous  state  of  health.  4.  The  remedies  and 
physicians  he  has  employed  on  former  occasions.  5. 
Idiosyncrasy,  or  peculiarity  of  constitution.  6.  In- 
stinctive propensities.  7-  The  prevailing  character  of 
diseases  at  the  time,  whether  of  an  infectious,  epidemic, 
or  endemic  nature. 

"  Lastly,  in  order  to  discover  the  exact  deviation 
from  a  natural  or  healthy  state,  none  of  the  following 
points  ought  to  be  disreg-arded  ;  though  it  should  be 
impracticable  to  pay  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to 
each,  at  the  j€r5^  interview :  namely,  1.  The  iirternal 
and  external  sensations  of  the  patient.  2.  The  com- 
mencement and  progress  of  the  disease.  3.  The  pulse. 
4.  The  breathing.  5.  Muscular  energy.  6".  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  head  and  hair.  7.  The  throat  and  neck. 
8.  Deglutition,  or  swallowing.  9.  The  chest.  10.  The 
abdomen.  11.  Appetite  for  eating  or  drinking.  12. 
The  back,  or  vertebra?..  13.  Deformities.  14.  Vision, 
and  the  eyes,  eye-lids,,  region  about  the  eyes,  and 
lachrymal  glands..  15,.  The  skin,  with  respect  to  its 
colour  and  elasticity.  16"  The  nails.  17.  The  organ 
of  smelling.  IS..  The  prevalent  taste  in  the  mouth; 
appearance  of  the  tongue  and  palate,  together  with  the 
tips.  19.  The  organs  of  hearing.  20.  State  of  the 
bowels,  whi-ther  kx  or  costive.  21.  Urine.  22.  In- 
sensible perspiration.  23.  Expectoration.  24.  Naiisea, 
~  letching,  or  vomiting.  25.  The  circulation  of  the 
blood,    26.  The  organs  peculiar  to  the  sex,  and  their 


functions.  27-  Periodical  evacuations  designed  by 
nature.    28.''  Sleep. 

"  Besides  these  general  points,  which  relate  to  every  , 
individual,  an  experienced  enquirer  will  adapt  his  ques- 
tions to  the  particular  age,  sex,  and  condition,  of  the 
patient: — thus,  children  and  young  mothers;  the  nerv- 
ous and  hysteric  ;  the  hypochondiiac  and  melancholic  ; 
each  will  suggest  to  his  mind  a  different  course  for 
ascertaining  the  nature,  seat,  and  origin  of  the  disease. 
The  result  of  this  examination  constitutes  the  ditierencc. 
between  the  empiric  and  the  rational  physician  :  the 
former  cures  sijmptoms,  not  unlike  the  sagacious  old 
woman  who  has  studied  Cw/pfp/^f;'*  Herbal;  but  the 
chief  object  of  a  medical  philosopher,  is  the  removal  of 
disease,  without  neglecting  the  mitigation  of  painful 
symptoms  ;  provided  they  originate  from  natural,  not 
incidental  causes ;  or  in  otlier  words,  if  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  state  and  progress  of  disordered  func- 

tlQflS." 

These  remarks  of  Dr.  Willich  may  serve  to  direct 
the  inexperienced  physician  in  what  relates  to  the  mere 
medical  treatment  of  those  who  fall  under  his  care,  but 
they  by  no  means  extend  t»  the  various  moral  and  rela- 
tive duties  which  no  less  indispensably  belong  to  the  me- 
dical character.  These  last,  however,  form  too  exten- 
sive a  field  for  us  to  engage  in ;  for  which  reason  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  excellent  work  of  the  late  Dr. 
Gregory  "  On  the  Duties  and  Qualifications  of  a  Phy- 
sician," and  to  the  more  recent  one  of  "  Medical 
Ethics,"  by  tlie  iate  Dr.  Percival. 

PHYSICS  (0'j(rty,y],  from  (pucis,  natural),  in  general,, 
the  science  of  all  material  beings,  or  whatsoever  c^m- 
cerns  the  f-y^tem  of  this  visible  world.  In  a  more  limited 
and  improper  sense,  the  term  jw/?j/*2C  is  popularly  ajiplied 
to  the  science  of  Medicine. 

PHYSIOGNO'MIA  {cpvcioyvxiiia;  from  ^^cric, 
nature,  and  yivw<r;cw,  to  knoic) ;  F/iysiogn&nu/,  or  the 
art  of  knowing  the  disposition  of  a  person  from  tha 
countenance.  This  has  had  great  celebrity  of  late,  in 
consecjuence  of  the  ingenious  aixl  highly  ornamented' 
publications  of  Lavater,  whose  disciples,  however,  have 
been  rather  the  admirers  of  fine  engraving,  than  sincere 
converts/to  his  opinions.  The  features  of  the  soul,  it 
seems,. have,inore  recently,  been  discovered,  by  Di*.  Gall, 
quite  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  head  ;  and  Craiiiologi/, 
with  perhaps  equally  just  pretensions,  is  the  whim  of 
the  present  day. 

PHYSIOLOGY  C physiologia,  <pv(rtoXoyia ;  from, 
(piicrtf ,  nature,  and  Xoyoj,  a  discourse ) ;  the  science 
which  treats  of  the  actions  and  powers  of  an  animated 
body.  Dr.  CuUen,  in  treating  of  the  physiology  of  the 
human  body,  first  considers  the  solid  matter  of  which 
our  bodies,  are  composed,  and  which  he  calls  the  simple 
solids  Here  he  differs  remarkarbly  from  Boerhaave ;  for 
the  latter,  followijig  the  doctrines  of  the  chemists, 
asserted,  that  the  original  stamina  of  the  human  body 
are  fibres  composed  of  earthy  particles  cemented  to- 
gether by  a  kind  of  glutinous  matter.  This  cementa- 
tion is  denied  by  Dr.  Cullen,  who  very  just'y  observes, 
that  nothing  can  be  deduced  from  the  chemical  analysis 
ot  these  solids,  unless  we  were  able  to  recompose  them, 
from,  the  principles  to  which  tliey  are  reduced  by  che- 
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mical  operations.' — All  that  wc  can  know,  therefore, 
with  regard  to  our  solid  parts,  is,  that  they  are  formed 
of  water,  and  a  certain  matter  concreting  along  with  it. 
The  brain  is  that  part  of  the  human  body  which  is  first 
formed ;  and  therefore,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  the 
principal  or  chief  organ,  upon  which  the  welfare  of  the 
body  depends.  The  original  stamina  of  the  body,  he 
also  supposes  to  be  fibrous  ;  and  differs  from  other  phy- 
siologists, who  suppose  it  totally  to  consist  of  cellular 
texture.  This  last,  he  thinks,  is  super-added  to  the 
fibres.  How  the  nutritious  matter  is  applied  to  the 
fibres,  in  order  to  extend  them  in  length,  or  to  form  a 
cellular  texture  on  their  surface,  he  declares  himself 
unable  to  explain.  "  It  is  probable,  however,"  says  he, 
"  that  for  a  cei-tain  time,  at  its  first  beginning,  the 
growth  of  animal  bodies  proceeds  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  vegetables  :  but  it  is  evident,  that,  at  a  certain 
period  in  the  growth  of  animals,  a  different  economy 
takes  place ;  and  that  afterwards  the  grovi'tli  seems  to 
depend  on  an  extension  of  the  arteries,  in  length  and 
widencss,  by  the  blood  propelled  into  them.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  this  extension  of  the  arteries  is  applied  to 
every  fibre  of  the  body ;  and  that,  by  the  extension  of 
these,  it  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  .application  and 
accretion  of  the  nutritious  matter,  to  the  growth  there- 
fore of  the  fibre  itself,  and  to  the  growth  of  cellular 
texture  on  its  surface.  Perhaps  the  same  extension  of 
the  arterial  system  gives  occasion  to  the  secretion  of 
fluids,  which,  poured  into  the  cellular  texture  already 
formed,  according  to  the  disposition  of  these  fluids  to 
concrete  more  or  less  firmly,  gives  the  different  degrees 
of  hardness  or  density  to  be  observed  throughout  the 
body. 

By  this  extension  of  the  arterial  system,  the  several 
parts  of  the  body  are  gradually  evolved,  some  of  them 
-sooner,  others  later,  as  by  the  constitution  of  the  origi- 
nal stamina,  or  after-occurrences,  they  are  severally  put 
into  such  conditions  as  render  them  less  exposed  to  the 
impetus  of  the  blood,  and  fitted  to  receive  a  greater 
quantity  of  it.  But  as  the  parts  by  these  causes  first 
evolved,  vv'ill  increase  the  most  in  the  density  of  their 
solid  parts,  they  will  therefore  more  and  more  resist  their 
former  growth  ;  and  by  the  same  resistance  will  deter- 
mine the  blood,  with  more  force  and  in  greater  quantity, 
into  the  parts  then  not  so  far  evolved.  Hence  the 
whole  system  will  be  at  length  evolved ;  and  every  pai  t 
of  the  solids  will,  in  respect  of  density  and  resistance, 
be  in  balance  with  every  other  part,  and  with  the  forces 
to  v.hich  they  are  severally  exposed. 

The  extension  of  the  arteries  depends  upon  the  re- 
sistances which  occur  to  the  free  transmission  of  t!ie 
blood  through  th,  m ;  and  further,  from  a  resistance  in 
the  vc  ins.  For  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  blood 
does  not  commonly  pass  into  the  smalh  r  bruncht  s  of 
the  arteries,  but  must  pass  very  entirely  into  the  v.  ins ; 
so  these,  by  their  capacity  constantly  diminishing  as 
they  approach  nearer  to  the  heart,  and  by  their  coats 
being  of  a  density  and  firmness  sufficient  to  prevent  fur- 
ther dilatation,  considerably  resist  the  free  passage  of 
the  blood  from  the  arte  ries  into  thoni. 

While  these  resistances  coutinu",  the  arteries,  and 
with  theia  almost  every  fibic  of  cho  body,  must  be  ex- 
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tended  at  every  systole  of  the  heart,  and  with  this  ex- 
tension the  growth  of  every  part  v/ill  proceed ;  but  as 
every  part,  by  its  receiving  an  addition  of  solid  .matter,, 
becomes  more  dense  and  rigid;  so  it  is  less  easily  ex- 
tended, and  perhaps  less  readily  receives  an  accretion 
of  new  matter  than  before.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  n^ore 
the  body  grows,  it  admits  of  any  additional  growth  the 
more  slowly;  and  unless  the  extending  powers  increase 
in  the  same  proportion  with  the  increasing  density  of 
the  solids,  there  must  be  a  period  at  which  these  two 
powers  will  balance  each  other,  and  the  growth  wiH 
proceed  no  further.  But  as  it  is  evident,  that  the  bulk 
and  weight  of  the  heart,  and  probably  therefore  its 
force,  does  not  increase  with  the  increasing  bulk  of  the 
body,  and  that  the;  action  of  the  heart  is  the  principal 
extending  power  in  the  system  ;  it  is  also  plain,  that 
the  extending  power  does  not  extend  in  the  same  pro- 
portion with  the  increasing  density  of  the  solids ;  and 
therefore  that  these  two  pov/ers  will,  at  a  certain  period, 
come  to  balance  each  other. 

But  not  only  is  the  force  of  the  heart  thus  constantly 
diminishing  with  respect  to  the  resistance  of  ^le  arteries, 
but,  though  this  force  were  still  subsisting,  it  has,  from 
other  causes,  less  effect  in  extending  the  arteries.  The 
blood  is  more  confined  in  the  arteries,  and  extends  them 
further  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  of  the  veins  ;  and 
this  resistance  in  the  veins,  and  extension  of  the  arteries 
depending  upon  it,  will  be  more  or  less  according  to  the 
respective  density  of  these  two  sets  of  vessels.  But  it 
appears,  from  the  experiments  of  Sir  Clifton  Wintring- 
ham,  that  the  density  and  firmness  of  the  veins  with  re- 
spect to  their  corresponding  arteries,  is  much  greater  in 
young  animals  than  in  old  ones :  and  thence  it  appears, 
that,  during  the  growth  of  animals,  the  arteries  are  ac- 
quiring an  increase  of  density  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  the  veins  are  at  the  same  time ;  and  therefore,  that 
the  resistance  in  the  veins  with  respect  to  the  arteries 
must  be  constantly  diminishing ;  that  the  veins  will 
therefore  receive  a  greater  proportion  of  blood  ;  that  in 
the  same  proportion  the  arteries  will  be  less  extended ; 
and  lastl}',  that  the  diminished  resistance  in  the  veins 
concurring  with  the  diminished  force  of  the  heart,  will 
the  sooner  bring  the  increasing  rigidity  of  the  arteries, 
and  therefore  of  every  fibre  in  the  body,  to  be  in  balance 
with  the  extending  powers ;  at  least  so  far  as  to  prevent 
their  producing  any  further  growth. 

This  account  ot  the  change  of  the  resistance  in  the 
arteries  and  veins,  with  respect  to  one  another,  is  agree- 
able to  phenomena,  which  shew,  that  the  arteries  are 
larger,  and  contain  more  blood  in  proportion  to  the 
veins,  in  young  animals  than  in  old ;  that  arterial 
h?3morrhag(s  occur  nn.sr  frequently  in  young  persons; 
and  that  cong(  stions  in  the  veins,  with  haemorrhages,  or 
hydropic  effusions  depending  upon  them,  occur  most 
trequi  nlly  in  old  aae. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  resistance  both  of  arteries  and 
veins  goes  on  increasins,  while  the  force  of  the  heart  is 
not  increased  at  the  same  time :  but  it  appears  also, 
that  from  the  dimiiii;^hing  force  of  the  heart,  and  the 
compression  which  the  smaller  vessels  are  exposed  to 
irom  the  distension  of  the  larger,  the  action  of  the 
musclcSj  and  other  causes,  the  number  of  small  vessels. 
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and  therefore  the  capacity  of  the  whole  system,  is  con- 
stantly diminishing  so  much,  tliat  the  heart  may  still 
for  some  time  be  sufllcient  for  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  But  while  the  resistances  in  the  vessels  are  con- 
stantly increasing,  the  irritability  of  the  moving  fibres 
and  the  energy  of  the  bram  are  at  the  same  time  con- 
sttintly  diminishing ;  and  therefore  the  power  of  the 
heart  mu.^t  at  lengtii  become  unequal  to  its  task,  the 
circulation  must  cease,  and  death  ensue. 

The  unavoidable  death  of  old  persons  is  thus  in  part 
accounted  for;  but  it  is,  however,  still  probable,  that 
the  same  event  proceeds  chiefly  from  the  decay  and 
total  extinction  of  the  excitement  or  vital  po\\  er  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  that  from  causes  very  much  inde- 
pendent of  the  circulatTbn  of  the  blood,  and  arising  in 
the  nervous  system  itself,  in  consc-quence  of  the  progress 
of  life.  This  seems  to  be  proved  by  the  decay  of  sense, 
memory,  intellect,  and  irritability,  which  constantly 
takes  place  as  life  advances  beyond  a  certain  period. 

Thus  the  nervous  system  is  represented  by  Dr.  CuUen 
as  the  substratum  or  fundamental  stamina  of  the  whole 
body ;  and  indeed,  as  the  author  explains  it,  our  whole 
frame  is  so  made  up  of  nerves,  that  the  body  may  be 
said  to  contain  nothing  else.  The  nervous  system  he 
divides  into  four  parts.  1.  The  medullary  substance 
contained  in  the  cranium  and  vertebral  cavity;  the 
whole  of  which  seems  to  consist  of  distinct  fibres,  but 
without  the  several  fibres  being  separated  from  each 
other  by  any  evident  developing  membranes.  2.  Con- 
nected with  one  part  or  other  of  the  above  substance 
'are  the  nerves,  in  which  the  same  medullary  substance 
is  continued ;  but  here  more  evidently  divide  d  into 
fibres,  each  of  which  is  separated  from  the  others  by  an 
enveloping  membrane  derived  from  the  pia  mater. 
'3.  Parts  of  the  extremities  of  certain  nerves  in  which 
the  medullary  substance  is  divested  of  the  enveloping 
membranes  irom  the  pia  mater,  and  so  situated,  as  to 
be  exposed  to  the  action  of  certain  external  bodies,  and 
-perhaps  so  framed,  as  to  be  aftected  by  the  action  of 
certain  bodies  only.  These  he  calls  the  sentient  extre- 
mities of  the  nerves.  4.  Certain  extremities  of  the 
nerves,  so  framed  as  to  be  capable  of  a  peculiar  con- 
tractility, and  in  consequence  of  their  situation  and 
'attachments,  to  be,  by  their  contraction,  capable  of 
moving  most  of  the  solid  and  lluid  parts  of  the  body. 
These  he  calls  the  moving  extrevuties  of  the  nerves ;  they 
"are  commonly  called  moving,  or  /miscvlar  Jibres.  The 
proof  of  this  last  position  is  given  in  these  words : 

"  The  inherent  power  (or  contractility  of  the  muscles) 
is  supposed  to  be  more  vigorous,  moveable,  and  perma- 
*nent,  in  certain  muscular  fibres  than  in  others.  The 
inherent  power,  or  the  contraction- dependent  upon  it, 
"^can  be  excited  by  certain  applications,  made  either  to 
■the  muscles  themselves,  or  to  the  nerves  connected  with 
,•  them ;  and  in  either  case,  the  effects  of  such  applica- 
.'  tion  are  so  exactly  the  same  as  to  allow  us  to  conclude, 
that  the  matter  of  the  nerves  and  of  the  muscular  fibres 
is  of  the  same  kind.    The  muscular  fibres  are  sensible 
to  various  impressions,  and  are  otherwise  organs  of  the 
sensations  of  consciousness.    From  this  also  it  is  pre- 
sumed, that  the  muscular  fibres  consist  of  the  same 
matter  which  is  the  subject  of  sense  in  other  parts  of  the 


nervous  system.  From  the  two  last  and  other  consi- 
derations, we  think  it  probable,  that  the  muscular  fibres 
are  continuations  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the 
brain  and  nerves,  as  before  alleged.  Though  the  mus- 
cular fibres  consist  of  the  same  kind  of  mattej  as  that 
in  the  nerves,  the  latter  shew  no  contractility,  because 
tliey  have  not  the  peculiar  organization  of  the  former." 

Some  physiologists,  particularly  Ilaller,  have  cndea-» 
voured  to  prove,  that  the  muscles  have  a  power  of  mo- 
tion independent  of  that  which  they  receive  from  tlie 
nerves ;  these  our  author  refutes  by  some  experiments 
which  prove,  that  both  of  them  continue  for  an  equal 
length  of  time,  and  that  when  the  nerve  is  irritated,  the 
muscie  contracts,  even  after  death,  in  the  same  manner 
as  though  the  inuscular  fibres  themselves  were  irritated. 

Dr.  CuUen  next  endeavours  to  shew,  that  the  force 
of  cohesion  and  of  the  muscular  fibres  are  the  same. 
His  words  are,  "  As  the  force  of  cohesion  in  the  mus- 
cular fibres  of  living  animals  is  much  greater  than  in 
those  of  dead  ones,  it  is  probable  from  this  and  other 
considerations,  that  the  cause  of  muscular  contraction 
is  an  increase  only  of  that  same  power  which  gives  the 
contractility  of  the  simple  solids,  and  of  other  inani- 
mate elastics." 

If  this  is  true,  it  will  also  explain  why  the  force  of 
cohesion  in  muscular  fibres  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
medullary  fibres  in  any  other  part  of  the  nervous 
system,  though  both  kinds  of  fibres  consist  of  the  same 
kind  of  matter.  The  power  above  mentioned  he  con- 
jectures to  be  an  elastic  fluid,  the  motions  of  which  are 
excited  in  the  nerves,  and  by  their  means  accumulated 
in  the  muscles.  'l"he  excitement  of  the  fluid  in  some 
measure  is  what  is  properly  called  lije,  at  least  as  far  as 
that  is  corporeal ;  and  its  col/apse,  or  some  diminution 
of  its  motion,  produces  sleep,  fainting,  &c.  or  if  the 
collapse  is  total  and  irrecoverable,  death  itself. 

With  regard  to  this  nervous  power.  Dr.  Cullen  abso- 
lutely denies  that  it  is  secreted  from  the  blood.  "  The 
most  common  opinion,"  says  he,  "  is,  that  the  brain  is 
a  secretory  organ,  which  secretes  a  fluid  necessary  to 
the  functions  of  the  nervous  system ;  that  this  fluid  is 
alternately  exhausted  and  recruited,  and  thereby  gives 
occasion  to  the  alternate  states  of  sleeping  and  waking. 
But  this  supposition  is  attended  with  many  difficulties, 
1.  It  is  probiible  that  the  nervous  fluid  existed  in  the 
animal  embryo  before  the  action  of"  the  heart,  or  any 
secretory  function,  could  take  place.  2.  In  animals 
which  during  the  winter  suffer  a  temporary  death, 
when,  by  heat,  they  are  again  restored  to  life,  the  vital 
power  of  the  solids  is  restored  before  the  fluidity  of  the 
blood.  3.  The  nervous  fluid  subsists  in  the  nerves  and 
muscular  fibres  long  after  they  are  separated  from  the 
brain,  and  often  when  cut  into  small  parts.  4.  Though 
it  be  true  that  the  brain  is  a  secretory  organ,  the  fluid 
may  be  destined  to  another  purpose ;  and,  so  far  as  we 
understand  that  purpose,  the  fluid  fit  for  it  must  be 
unfit  for  the  purposes  of  sense  and  motion.  5.  There 
is  no  appearance,  in  any  part  of  the  nervous  system,  of 
provision  made  for  an  occasional  accumulation  of  the 
secreted  fluid  ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  of  its  actually 
taking  place.  6.  The  phenomena  of  sleep  and  waking 
do  not  cori'cspond  with  such  a  supposition ;  as  sleep 
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often  takos  placft  when  flie  secreted  fluid  must  be  copi- 
ously present,  and  waking  can  be  protracted  when  the 
liuid  is  exhausted  much  beyond  its  usual  measure. 
7.  Both  states  ai-e  induced  by  many  causes  which  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  act  upon  a  secretion. 

"  A  certain  compression  of  thf  brain  can  produce  a 
state  of  the  system  resembling  sic  :p  :  but  that  state  is 
in  some  Tespecrs  dilferent  from  that  of  ordinary  sleep; 
and  it  doc^s  not  by  any  means  appear,  that  natural  and 
ordinary  sleep  depends  upon  any  compression  of  the 
brain. 

"  As  it  is  therefore  probable  that  sleep  and  waking 
do  not  depend  upon  a  different  quantity  of  the  matter 
of  the  nervous  fluid  for  the  time  present  in  the  system, 
or  upon  any  causes  interrupting  its  motion,  while  the 
condition  of  the  matter  rcnuuns  the  same,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  believe,  that  those  stales  of  sleep  and  waking 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  th-^  nervous  fluid  itself,  capa- 
ble of  becoming  more  or  less  moveable ;  that  it  is  chiefly 
in  the  brain  susceptible  of  these  different  conditions ; 
and  that  especially  by  its  condition  there,  it  has  its 
more  general  effects  on  the  system." 

Speaking  afterwards  of  the  nufrdion  of  the  body,  he 
says,  *'  From  the  fibrous  parts  being  evidently,  in  most 
instances,  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  from  the 
gradual  formation  of  the  fo-tus,  in  which  the  nervous 
system  is  first  formed,  we  think  it  probable,  that  the 
■whole  of  the  fibres  in  the  different  parts  of  the  body, 
are  a  continuation  of  the  nerves;  and  this  again  will 
lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  nourishment  of  the  soft 
■  and  homogeneous  solids  every-whcre  is  conveyed  to  it 
by  the  nerves. 

"  This  supposes  also,  what  is  otherwise  probable, 
that  the  cortical  part  of  the  brain,  or  common  origin  of 
tiic  nerves,  is  a  secretory  organ,  in  which  the  gluten  of 
the  blood  being  freed  from  all  saline  matter  before  ad- 
hering to  it,  becomes  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  the  solids, 
and  being  poured  in  a  sufficiently  diluted  state  upoii 
the  organ  of  the  nerves,  it  is  filtry.ted  along  the  fibres  of 
these,  and  is  thus  ronveyed^o  every  staminal  fibre  of 
the  system.  We  suppose,  at  the  same  time,  that  .the 
medullary,  or  what  may  be  called  the  solid  matter  of 
the  nerves,  is,  in  the  living  body,  constantl}'  accom- 
panied with  a  subtile  elastic  fluid,  which  fits  them  for 
being  the  organs  of  sense  and  motion,  and  which  pro- 
bably is  also  the  means  by  which  the  nutritious  fluid  is 
carried  on  in  the  substance  of  the  nerves  from  their 
origin  to  their  extremities." 

By  this  system,  the  blood  and  its  circulation,  instead 
of  being  the  principal  or  vital  function,  as  it  was 
reckoned  by  liervey  and  others,  becomes  so  exceedingly 
secondary  in  the  animal  economy,  that  it  answers  little 
other  purpose  besides  the  nutrition  of  the  body.  It 
has  been  objected,  however,  that  this  fluid  is,  some- 
how or  other,  of  the  utmost  consequence ;  since  a 
stoppage  of  the  circulation,  or  a  wound  in  the  large 
vessels  about  the  heart,  proves  instant  death,  without 
waiting  for  any  consumption  of  the  body  by  reason  of 
its  want  of  nourishment.  This  our  author  explains  by 
reminding  us,  that  the  vessels  must  necessarily  be  in  a 
certain  state  of  distension,  in  order  to  the  mobility  of 
the  nervous  fluid.    The  .evacuation  of  all  the  blood 


causes  an  irretrievable  collapse  of  the  vessels,  and  con- 
sequently of  the  nervous  fluid ;  upon  which  death  im- 
mediately takes  place. 

It  would  be  mere  repetition  here  to  enter  into  anj 
particul  ir  dis-quisition  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
the  difterent  functions  of  the  animal  economy  are  per- 
formed. These  may  be  seen  under  their  proper  heads, 
or  they  may  be  traced  as  they  occur  in  the  writings  of 
Ilaller.  What  wx;  have  already  taken  notice  of  will  be 
sufficient  to  make  Dr.  Culleii's  theory  of  diseases  quit* 
intelligible. 

PHYSOCE'LE  {<puffOKrjKrj ;  from  ^uca,  toind,  and 
x^jXij,  a  tumor)  ;  that  spfcies  of  hernia,  whose  con- 
tents are  distended  with  flatus. 

PHYSOCE'PHALUS  (^ytroKff aAof ;  from  ^yo-a, 
wind,  and  xeipaATj,  ihe  head)  ;  nxx  emphysema  of  Lha 
head.    Sec  Pneumatosis. 

PHYSOME'TRA  ((pucrcfj^px ;  from  furdw,  to  in- 
Jiate,  and  i/.trpx,  the  -womb)  ;  a  tympa-ny  of  the  uterus. 
It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  cachexia,  and  order 
intumescentii£,  of  Cullen;  who  defines  it,  a  light  elastic 
swelling  of  the  hypogastrium,  from  flatulent  distension 
of  the  womb.  It  is  a  rare  disease,  and  where  it  does 
exist,  seldom  admits  of  a  cure, 

PHYTOLA'CCA  DECANDRIA  (^UT-sAajoca ;  from 
(paroy,  &p'a7it,  and  AaHv.a,  gum -lac ;  so  called  because 
it  is  of  the  colour  of  lac),  the  systematic  name  of  the 
American  night-shade;  solanutn  rece7?>osum  Americanvmi. 
In  Virginia  and  other  parts  of  America,  the  inhabitants 
boil  the  leaves,  and  eat  them  in  the  manner  of  spinach. 
They  have  a  slight  anodyne  quality  like  our  kttuce, 
and  the  juice  of  the  root  is  violently  cathartic.  The 
Portugueze  formerly  used  to  mix  the  juice  of  the  ber- 
ries with  their  red  wines,  in  order  to  give  them  a  deeper 
colour;  but  it  was  found  to  hurt  the  flavour.  This 
fraud  was  represented  to  his  Portuguese  majesty,  who 
ordered  all  the  stems  to  be  cut  down  yearly  before  they 
produced  flowers,  so  as  to  prevent  any  future  adultera- 
tion. This  plant  has  been  used  as  a  cure  for  cancers, 
but  to  no  purpose. 

PHYTOiO'GIA  {(pvroXoyia. ;  from  <pv7ri,  an  herb, 
and  Xoyog,  discourse )  ;  puyiology,  or  that  part  of  the 
science  of  natural  history  which  treats  on  plants. 

PI'A  MATER  (pia  mater,  the  natural  mother;  so 
called  because  it  embraces  the  brain  as  a  good  mother 
enfolds  her  child) ;  a  thin  membrane,  almost  wholly  vas- 
cular, that  is  firmly  accreted  to  the  convolutions  of  the 
cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  and  medulla 
spinalis.  It  is  of  a  much  softer  and  fine  r  substance  than 
the  dura  mater,  to  which  it  is  connected  only  by  the 
veins  which  open  into  the  sinuses.  See  Cbrebrum. 
It  is  composed  of  two  laminas,  of  which  the  external  one 
is  named  tunica  arachnoidea,  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
cobweb.  They  adhere  closely  to  each  other  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  brain ;  but  are  easily  separable  at  the 
basis,  and  through  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal 
marrow. 

TJ;e  tunica  arachnoidea  is  a  remarkable  thin  and 
transparent  membrane,  having  no  vessels,  that  can  be 
injected,  entering  into  its  composition.  It  is  spread 
unifoi'n)ly  over  the  surface  of  the  brain,  inclosing  all  the 
circumvolutions,  but  without  entering  in  between  any 
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of  them ;  while  the  pia  mater  forms  a  great  number  of 
plicsE,  duplicatures,  and  septa,  which  not  only  cover  the 
brain  in  general,  but  insinuate  themselves  nito  all  the 
folds  and  circumvolutions,  and  between,  the  difl'erent 
strata  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  and  arc  like- 
wise continued  into  the  different  cavities. 

The  two  lamina;  of  the  pia  mater  are  connected  by  a 
cellular  substance,  which  accompanies  them  through 
tlieir  whole  extent,  except  at  some  places  of  the  basis  of 
the  cerebrum,  &c.  where,  the  i)iteri!al  lamina  continu- 
ing its  insertions,  the  external  remains  uniformly 
stretched  over  the  prominent  parts,  the '  interstices  of 
which  are  entirely  separated  from  the  other  lamina, 
without  any  cellular  substance  between  them.  These 
separate  portions  of  the  external  lamina  have  made  it 
be  looked  upon  as  a  third  membrane  of  the  brain,  dis- 
tinct from  the  pia  maten 

PI'CA  Cp/ca,  from  the  bird  called  a  pie ;  which  is 
said  to  be  subject  to  this  disposition),  a  desire  of  unusual 
things  both  to  eat  and  drink  ;  the  patient  being  soon  tired 
of  one  thing  and  v/rmting  another,  particularly  things 
that  are  accidentally  smelled.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales,  and  order  dj/sorcxue, 
and  defines  it  a  desire  of  eating  things  not  fit  for  food.  It 
is  most  common  in  pregnant  women  and  chlorotic  girls, 
and,  it  is  said,  in  men  who  labour  under  suppressed  he- 
morrhoids. It  is,  therefore,  chiefly  to  be  combated  by 
the  removal  of  the  primary  aficction.  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  peculiar  longings  occuning  in 
certain  diseases,  as,  for  example,  in  fevers,  often  point 
out  a  natural  cure.  The  indulgence  of  such  appetites 
to  a  moderate  degree  is  seldom  productive  of  any  incon- 
venience, and  often  followed  by  the  best  consequences. 
Hence  there  are  some  practitioners  who  think  that 
siich  craving  should  very  generally  be  indulged  ;  parti- 
cularly when  the  patient  can  assign  no  reason  whatever 
for  such  particular  longings,  but  is  merely  prompted 
by  an  uncommon  and  inexplicable  desire. 
■  As  a  variety  of  pica,  we  may  perhaps  consider  that 
tiropical  one  to  which  Dr.  Chisholm  has  given  the 
name  of  Cachexia  Ajricana,  a  disease  to  which  the  ne- 
groes, and  particularly  those  newly  imported,  are  much 
subject.  It  is  named  by  the  French  mul  d'estomac ; 
aiid,  from  a  constant  symptom  which  attends  it,  dirt- 
eafing,  by  some.  Negroes  also,  who  have  been  some 
time  in  the  West  Indies,  are  subject  to  this  disease, 
but  not  so  frequently  as  among  the  former.  Morbid 
changes  take  place  throughout  the  alimentary  canal, 
in  consequence  of  the  vitiated  state  of  the  gastric  juice 
and  impeded  digestion  ;  a  morbid  acidity  prevails ;  and  a 
symptom  arises  from  this  cause,  which,  with  some,  has 
given  name  to  the  disease, — a  habit  of  eating  chalk, 
dirt,  or  whatever  will  obtund  acrimony. 

PICE' A  (oftheGr.  nrvg,  pitch);  the  common  or 
red  fir  or  pitch-tree.  The  cones,  branches,  and  every 
part  of  tiiis  tree,  afford  the  resin  called  frankincense. 
See  Thus. 

PICIIU'RIM.    See  Pechurim. 

PICKLE,  a  kind  of  brine  or  liquor,  which  is  gene- 
rally prepared  of  salt  and  nitre,  with  the  occasional  addi- 
tion of  spices,  or  aromatic  herbs,  for  the  preservation  and 
seasoning  of  fle&h-meat>  The  name  of  pickle  is  also  given 
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to  any  vegetables,  as  cabbage,  preserved  by  tlie  use  of 
vinegar.  Dr.  Cullen  considers  these  .as  having  no 
other  quality  but  that  of  vinegar.    See  Covdiwenta. 

__PrCRIS  ECHIOIDES  (riy.ffj;  from  irin^o^,  bttter, 
and  echioidcs,  b^ioiSt];,  from  £%iov,  fi'om  a  riprr, 

and  fifo;,  resemblance)  ;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
common  ox-tongue.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  arc  fre- 
quently used  as  a  pot-herb  by  the  country  people,  who 
esteem  it  good  to  keep  the  bowels  open. 

PI'CTONUM  COLICA,  a  variety  of  the  coUca 
spas/nudica  of  Cullen.  It  is  occasioned  by  lead,  or  thte 
fames  of  lead,  taken  into  the  system  by  accidental 
means,  as  from  the  vapour  or  handling  of  white  lead 
paint.    See  Colica  Pictonum. 

PlG-NUT,EAUTii-NUT,orGROUND-xuT,  the  bulbons 
root  of  the  Bunium  bulbucastaiivm  Linn.  Pig-imts  are  so 
called  because  pigs  are  very  fond  of  them,  and  will  dig 
to  some  depth  for  them.  They  are  of  a  dirty  brown 
colour,  a  little  bigger  than  a  hazel-nut,  and  flavoured 
like  the  chesnut.  They  are  sweetish  to  the  taste,  and  are 
said  to  possess  a  styptic  quality,  on  which  account 
they  are  deemed  serviceable  in  laxity  of  the  kidneys; 
but  they  have  no  material  medical  properties. 

PIGiME'NTUM  {ivovapingo,  to  paint),  pigment.  This 
name  has  been  given  by  anatomists  to  a  mucous  sub- 
stance found  in  the  eye,  which  is  of  two  kinds  :  ] .  The 
jiiginent  of  the  iris,  or  that  which  covers  the  anterior,  and 
gives  the  beautiful  variety  of  colour  in  the  eyes  of  differ- 
ent persons.  2  The  pigment  of  the  choroid  membrane. 
This  is  a  black  or  brownisii  mucus,  which  covers  the 
ariterior  surface  of  the  choroid  membi'ane,  contiguous 
to  the  retina,  and  the  interior  surface  of  the  ciliary  pro- 
cesses.   It  is  easily  discovered  in  a  dissection  of  the  eye. 

PILES.  See  ILemorriioids. 

PILE-WORT.    See  Cheledonium  minus. 

PI'LI  (jirom  iriXos,  carded  xcool)  ;  hairs.    See  Hair. 

PILOSE'LLA  (from  pilus,  hair,  because  its  leaves 
are  hairy),  the  auricula  muris,  mjjosotis,  or  mouse-ear  ; 
the  Hieracium  pilocella  Linn.  This  common  plant  con- 
tains a  bitter  lactescent  juice,  which  is  slightly  astring- 
ent. The  roots  are  more  powerful  than  the  leaves,  but 
neither  are  much  used  in  this  country. 

PI'LUL/E  (from  pila,  a  ball);  pills.  This  form  of 
medicine  is  well  adapted  for  those  substances  that  oper- 
ate in  small  doses,  and  that  are  ofiiensive  in  taking,  or 
so  heavy  that  they  are  not  easily  suspended  in,  or  mixed 
mechanically  with,  any  fluid.  Pills  dissolve  the  most 
difficultly,  and  produce  the  most  gradual  and  lasting 
eii'ects,  of  any  other  form.  This,  in  some  cases,  is  a  dis- 
advantage, in  others  an  advantage.  Emetics,  if  they 
are  retained  long  in  the  stomach,  usually  pass  off  by 
stool ;  but  tonics  are  proper  in  this  form. 

When  the  mass  is  to  be  divided  into  pills,  a  given 
weight  of  it  is  rolled  out  into  a  cylinder  of  a  given 
length,  and  of  an  equal  thickness  throughout,  and  is  then 
divided  into  a  given  number  of  equal  pieces  with  a 
knife;  or,  by  means  of  a  simple  machine  of  late  inven- 
tion, this  may  be  still  more  accurately  and  quickly  done. 
These  pit  ces  are  thi  n  to  be  rounded  between  the  fin- 
gers ;  and,  to  prevent  them  from  adhering,  they  ar-e  co- 
vered either  with  starch  or  pow<k'r  of  liquorice.  In 
Germany,  the  powder  of  lycopodium  is  much  used. 
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But  gold  or  silver  leaf  does  not  dissolve  in  the  stomach ; 
and  these  will  often  prevent  the  pills  from  dissolving, 
therefore  tiiey  should  never  be  used. 

What  cannot  be  included  in  four  or  five  pills,  for 
one  dose,  is  not  fit  for  this  form.  The  term  pilula, 
in  our  pharmacopoeias,  is  given  to  several  compounds, 
most  of  which  will  be  found  under  some  one  of  the 
principal  ingredients. 

PTLUS  (from  ttiXo;,  "wool  carded )  ;  the  short  hair 
which  is  found  all  over  the  surface  of  the  human  body. 
See  Capillus. 

PIME'NTO  (Ramieiifa,  pepper,  Span.),  Jamaica 
pepper,  or  ail-spice  :  Amomum  pimcnta ;  the  Mi/rtus 
phncnfa  of  Linnceus.  Myrtiis  Jioribits  fnchotojiio-pani- 
ciilafis,  foliis  oblongo-lanceolafis.  Hort.  Kew.  Class, 
Icosandvia.  Order,  Monogi/nia.  All-spice,  which  was 
first  brought  over  for  dietetic  uses,  has  been  long  em- 
ployed in  pharmacy  as  a  succedaneum  for  more  costly 
oriental  aromatics.^  It  is  moderately  warm,  of  an 
agreeable  flavour,  somewhat  i-escmbling  that  of  a  mix- 
ture of  cloves  and  nutmegs.  The  pharmacopeias 
direct  an  aqueous  and  spirituous  distillation  to  be  made 
from  these  berries;  and  the  Edinburgh  College  orders 
also  the  oleum  es-wnfiale  pipcris  Jamaicensis. 

PI'MPERNEL,  a  name  by  which  the  anagallis 
arvensis  is  sometimes  called.    Sec  Anagallis. 

PI'MPERNEL,  WATER.    See  Bec.4bunga. 

PLAIPINE'LLA  {quasi  blpinclla  or  bipenula,  from  the 
double  ptMinate  ovAvr  of  its  leaves) ;  also  called  Pimpivella 
alba,  and  PbnpincUa  nostras,  by  authors.  Several  spe- 
cies of  this  were  formerly  used  officinally  ;  but  the  roots 
x\hich  obtain  a  place  in  the  materia  medica  of  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  are  those  of  the  Burnet 
saxifrage,  the  Pimpiutlla  saxifragn  Linn.  Pimpinella  ; 
foliis pinnaf is, foUoUs  radicalibiis  siibrotimdis,  sunnnis  li/ie- 
aribus.  Class,  Penfandria.  Order,  Digynia.  Tliese 
roots  have  an  unpleasant  smell;  and  a  hot,  pungent,  bit- 
terish taste.  They  are  recommended  by  some  medical 
■writers  as  a  stomachic.  F.mploycd  in  the  way  of  a  gar- 
gle, they  have  been  found  useful  for  dissolving  viscid 
mucus,  and  stimulating  the  tongue  when  that  organ  has 
become  paralytic. 

PLMPINE'LLA  ALBA  ;  a  variety  of  the  pimpinella 
magna.  The  root  of  this  is  indifferently  used  with  that 
of  the  greater  pimpinella,  called  radix  pimpinella;  tiigru'. 
Sec  also  Pimpinella. 

PIMPINE'LLA  ANISUM;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  anise  plant.    See  Anisum. 

PIMPINE'LLA  ITALICA.  The  root  which  bears 
this  name  in  some  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  is  that  of  the 
Saiiguisorba  ojjicinalis  Linn.  It  has  long  fallen  into 
disuse  in  this  country. 

■  PIMPINE'LLA  MAGNA;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  greater  pimpinella.    See  Pimpinella  nigiia. 

P1MPIN17LLA  NIGRA,  ihe  Pimpinella  ?mgn a  Linn. 
The  root  of  this  j)la.nt  has  been  lately  extolled  iii  the 
cure  of  er^^sipelalous  ulcerations,  tiiiva  cnpitic,  rlT'uma- 
tism,  and  some  other  diseases;  but  furttici  trials  are 
necessary  to  establish  its  repufation.  ' 

PIMPINE'LLA  NOSTRAS.    See  Pimpinella. 

PIMPINE'LLA  SAXii'RAGA;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  Burnt t  saxijrage.    See  Pimpinella. 


PINASTE'LLUM  (from  pinus,  the  pine-tree;  so 
called  because  its  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  pine- 
tree),  hog's^-fennel.    See  Peucedanum. 

PI'NEA,  the  stone-pine,  Pinus  pinea  Linn.  The 
young  fruit  of  this  plant  is  eaten  in  some  countries  in 
the  same  manner  as  almonds  are  here,  either  alone,  or 
mixed  with  sugar.  They  are  nutritive,  demulcent,  and 
laxative,  but  have  no  valuable  medicinal  properties. 

PINEAL  GLAND  (called  pineal  from  pinca,  a  pine- 
apple, from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  that  fruit), 
Glandiila  pi?iealis,  or  Conarium  ;  a  small  heart-like  sub- 
stance, about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  pea,  irregularly 
round,  and  sometimes  of  the  figure  of  a  pine-apple, 
situated  behind  the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum  above 
the  tubercula  quadrigemina.  It  is  fixed  Wkc  a  small 
button  to  the  lower  part  of  the  thalami,  by  two  very 
white  medullary  pedunculi,  which,  at  the  gland,  are 
very  near  each  other,  but  separate  almost  transversely 
toward  the  thalami.  It  seems  to  be  mostly  of  a  corti'cai 
substance,  except  near  the  footstalks,  where  it  is  some- 
what medullary.  The  footstalks  are  sometimes  double, 
as  if  they  belonged  to  the  two  anterior  tubercles.  This 
body  adheres  very  closely  to  the  plexus  choroidcs,  by 
which  it  is  covered  ;  and  it  therefore  requires  some  dex- 
terity to  separate  the  pineal  gland,  without  altering  its 
situation,  or  breaking  the  pedunculi.  This  gland  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul ;  but  it  has 
been  often  found  to  contain  grit,  or  gravel.  An  ac- 
count of  a  singular  tumor,  situated  on  this  gland,  may 
be  found  in  the  Trans,  of  the  London  Soc.  for  Med. 
and  Chir.  Improvement,  by  Dr.  Blane. 

PINE-APPLE.    See  Ananas. 

PINE  THISTLE.    See  Carlina  gummifera. 

PINEAU  (Severin  du);  an  eminent  French  surgeon, 
who  died  at  Paris  in  \6l9-  He  was  a  native  of 
Chai  trcs,  and  first  surgeon  to  the  king  of  France.  He^ 
was  very  skilful  in  lithotomy;  and  left  behind  him, 
1.  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Extraction  of  the  Stone' 
in  the  Bladder,  published  in  16"10,  in  8vo.  2.  A  Trea- 
tise De  Virginitatis  Notis,  printed  at  Leydcn  iGil,  in 
12mo.  This  last  performance,  however,  is  exception- 
able on  the  score  of  morality. 

PINE'US  PURGANS.    See  Ricinus  major. 

PINGUE'DO  (from  pinguis,  fat),  fatness.    See  Fat, 

PINGUI'CULA  (from  pinguis,  fat,  so  called  because 
its  leaves  are  tat  to  the  toucii),  called  by  the  different 
names  of  Fiola  palustris,  Liparis,  Cucullata,  and  Do- 
dccatheon  Plimi ;  butter-wort,  or  Yorkshire  sanicle:  thp 
Pinguiaila  xulgaris  Linn.  The  remarkable  unctuosity 
of  this  plant,  has  caused  it  to  be  applied  to  chaps  in  the 
skin,  and  as  a  pomatum  for  the  hair.  Decoctions  of 
the  leaves,  in  broth,  are  used  by  the  common  people  ift 
Whales  as  a  purge. 

PINHO'NES  INDICI.    Sec  Ricinus  major. 

PINK,  INDIAN.  SeeSpiGELiA. 

PI  NNA  NASI, 'the  same  as  Al^e  Nasi,  which  see. 

PINNATA  FOLIA  {imxn  pinna,  a  feather),  in  bo- 
tany, a  term  applied  to  such  leaves  of  plants  whoso 
leaflets  are  connected  to  the  side  of  the  leaf-stem,  as  in 
the  rose,  vetch,  jasmine,  &c. 

PIN  TOR  (Peter),  born  at  Valencia  in  Spain,  in  the 
year  1420,  was  physician  to  Ale-xandei-  Vi.  whom  he 
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followed  to  Rome,  where  he  practised  with  great  suc- 
cess. He  has  left  behind  him  iwo  pcrfoirmancos  of  con- 
siderablc  merit:  1.  j^ggrcgator  Senfcntianim  Docfunim 
de  Curatione  in  Fcstilcntla,  printed  at  Rome  1499)  i'l 
folio.  2.  De  Morbo  Fcedo  ^-  Occulto  his  Tcmporibus 
effligaiti,  &c.  printed  at  Rome  1500,  in  4to,  blaciv 
letter ;  a  book  extremely  scarce,  unknown  to  Luiiini 
and  Astruc,  and  which  traces  the  venereal  disease  to 
the  year  I49S.  Pintor  died  at  Rome  in  1503,  aged 
eighty-three  years. 

Pl'NUS  ABIES;  the  Norway  spruce-fir,  Avhich 
affords  the  pix  Burgandica.    See  Buruundy  pitch. 

Pl'NUS  BALSAMEA;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
tree  which  affords  the  Canada-balsam.  See  Balsa- 
mum  Canadense. 

Pl'NUS  LARYX;  the  systematic  name  of  the  tree 
from  which  are  obtained  agaric  and  Venice  turpentine. 
See  Agaricus  aleus,  and  Terebiis'Thina  Veneta. 

Pl'NUS  PICEA  ;  the  systematic  name  of  the  silver 
fir.    Sec  Terebinthina  communis. 

Pl'NUS  PINEA  ;  the  systematic  name  of  tlie  stone 
pine-tree.    See  Pinea. 

Pl'NUS  SYLVESTRIS;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  Scotch  fir.    See  Pix  liquida. 

PI'PER  {jdKEpi,  or  TTiTiSpt;,  from  "ffzitruj  to  concoct, 
because  by  its  heat  it  assists  digestion) ;  pepper.  See 
Pepper. 

PI'PER  ALBUM.    See  Piper  nigrum. 

PI'PER  CAUDATUM.    See  Cubeb.e. 

PI'PER  CUBEBA  ;  the  plant  from  which  the  berries 
called  cubebs  are  procured.    See  Cueee;e. 

PI'PER  HISPANICUM.    See  Piper  Indicum. 

PI'PER  INDICUM;  called  by  the  different  namrs 
of  Capsicmn,  Piper  Bi  aziUanicum,  Fipcr  Guinecnse,  Piper 
Cakcvficvm,  Piper  Hispanicvin ,  Piper  Lii.iitanicu/n ; 
Cayenne  pepper,  or  Guinea  pepper.  Sec  Capsicum. 
This  pepper  is  obtained  from  the  Capsicum  annvvm ; 
caule  herbaceo,  pcdunculis  solifariis  Linn.  Class,  Pen- 
tanclria.  Order,  Monogpiia.  It  is  an  aromatic  of  the 
most  stimulant  kind. 

PI'PER  JAMAICENSE.    Sec  Pimento. 

PI'PER  LONGUM,  or  Macropiper,  long  pepper; 
the  Piper  longmn  of  Linnajus.  Piper  foUis  eordatis  pe- 
tioJatis  sessilihvsque.  Class,  Diandria.  Order,  Trigynia. 
The  berries  are  gathered  while  green,  and  dried  in  the 
sun ;  when  they  change  to  a  blackish  or  dark  grey 
colour.  They  possess  precisely  the  same  qualities  as 
the  pimento,  only  in  a  weaker  degree. 

PI'PER  LUSITANICUM.    See  Piper  Ixdicum. 

PI'PER  MURALE.    See  Illecebra. 

PI'PER  NIGRUM,  or  Melanopiper ;  blacl  i  pepper, 
a  species  obtained  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  produced 
from  the  Piper  nigrum  Linn.  Piper foliis  ovatis  septevi- 
nerviis  glabris,  petiolis  simpUcissiniis .  Class,  Diandria. 
Order,  Trigynta.  Its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of 
peppers  in  general.  The  black  and  white  peppers  are 
».both  obtained  from  the  same  tree,  the  difference  de- 
pending on  the  preparation  they  undergo,  and  their 
degrees  of  maturity. 

PIPER I'TIS  (from  pjf)er,  pepper,  so  called  because 
its  leaves  and  roots  are  biting,  like  pepper,  to  the  taste) ; 
a  name  for  DUfander,   See  Nasturtium  hortense. 


PISIFO'RME  OS;  the  pisiform  lone.  It  is  the 
fourth  bone  of  the  first  row  of  the  carpus.  See 
Carpus. 

PISMIRE.    See  Formica. 

PISS-A-BED.    See  Taraxacum. 

PISSASPIIA'LTUS  {Triffo-aa-^aXro;,  from  Tncro-a, 
pitc/i,  and  aaipccXros,  bitumen),  the  thicker  kind  of 
rock-oil.    Sec  Bitumen. 

PISTA'CIIIO  NUT;  an  oblong  pointed  nut,  about 
the  sizt  of  a  common  filbert,  having  a  kernel  of  a  pale 
green  colour,  covered  with  a  yellow  or  greenish  skin. 
Tliis  nut  is  the  produce  of  a  large  tree,  the  Pistaeia  rera; 
foliis  imparipeunatis ;  foliolis  siiboxatis  recurvis  Linn. 
Pistachio  nuts  have  a  sweetish  unctuous  taste,  resem- 
bling that  of  sweet  almonds.  Like  the  latter,  they 
afford  an  oil,  and  may  be  formed  into  an  emulsion  with 
mucilage. 

PISTA'CIA  LENTISCUS;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  which  affords  the  mastic.    See  I\lAsricnE. 

PISTA'CIA  NUX  (■TTiraKjK,  supposed  to  be  a  Syrian 
word).    See  Pistachio  nut. 

PISTA'CIA  TEREBINTHUS  ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  yields  the  Cyprus  turpentine.  See 
Chid  turpentine. 

PISTA'CIA  VERA,  the  systematic  name  of  the  tree 
which  affords  the  pistachio  nut.    See  Pistachio  nut. 

PISTI'LLUM,  or  Pointal,  in  the  Linnosan  system 
of  botany ;  the  female  organ  of  generation  in  plants. 
It  consists  of  three  parts,  the  Gcrnien,  which  is  the  rudi- 
ment of  the  fruit  accompanying  the  flower,  but  not  yet 
arrived  at  maturity ;  the  Style,  which  is  the  part  that 
serves  to  elevate  the  stigma  from  the  germen  ;  and  the 
Stigma,  which  ir  the  summit  of  the  pistilhim,  and  co- 
vered with  a  moisture  for  the  reception  of  the  pollen. 
The  pistillum  is  of  equal  consequence  in  the  sexual 
system,  as  the  stamen  or  male  part ;  for  if  cither  be 
removed,  the  flower  is  barren. 

PITCH,  pix  sicca;  inspissated  tar.  See  Pix  li- 
quida. It  has  the  same  properties  as  tar,  and  is  some- 
times used  as  an  ingredient  in  detergent  plasters.  It 
has  also  been  given  in  pills  as  a  remedy  for  the  piles. 
See  HsMORRHOiDS. 

PITCH,  BURGUNDY.    Sec  Burgundy  pitch. 

PITCH,  JEWS'.    See  Bitumen  Judaicum. 

PITCH-TREE.    See  Picea. 

PITUITA'RIA  GLANDULA,  the  pituitary  gland; 
a  small  spongy  body  lodged  in  the  sella  turcica,  be- 
tween the  sphenoidal  folds  of  the  dura  mater.  It  is  a 
singular  kind  of  substance,  and  seems  to  be  neither 
medullary  nor  glandular.  On  the  outside  it  is  pa'rtly 
greyish  and  partly  reddish,  but  white  within.  It  is 
transversely  oval  or  oblong ;  and  on  the  lower  part,  in 
some  svibjects,  it  is  divided  by  a  small  notch  into  two 
lobes,  like  a  kidney-bean.  It  is  covered  by  the  pra 
mater  as  by  a  bag,  the  opening  of  which  is  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  infiindibulum  ;  and  it  is  surrounded  by 
the  small  circular  sinuses  which  communicate  with  the 
sinus  cavernosi. 

PITUITA'RIA  MEMBRANA,  the  pituitary,  or 
Schneiderian  membrane.  It  is  the  mucous  membrane 
that  lines  the  nostrils  and  sinuses,  and  communicates 
with  the  nose.  It  is  so  called,  because  it  secretes  the 
J  2 
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mucus  of  those  parts  ;  to  which  the  ancients  assigned 
the  name  oi pituita. 

PITYRI'ASIS  {Ktfvpixa-tg,  from  TTirvpov,  bran,  so 
named  from  its  bran-like  appearance),  a  genus  in  the 
second  order,  or  scaly  diseases,  of  Dr.  \¥illan.  The 
pityriasis  consists  of  irregular  patches  of  small  thin 
scales,  which  repeatedly  form  and  separate,  but  neve- 
collect  into  crusts,  nor  are  attended  with  redness  or  in- 
flammation, as  in  the  lepra. and  scaly  tetter.  Dr.  Willan 
distinguishes  pityriasis  from  the  Forrigo  of  the  Latins, 
which  has  a  more  extensive  signification,  and  compre- 
hends a  disease  of  the  scalp,  terminating  in  ulceration; 
whereas  the  former  is,  by  the  best  .Greek  authors,  re- 
presented as  always  dry  and  scaly.  Their  account  of 
this  appearance  is  conformable  to  experience ;  and  the 
two  varieties  of  it  which  they  have  pointed  out  may  be 
denominated,  Pitt/riasis  capitis,  and  Pityriasis  versicolor. 

1.  Pityriasis  capitis,  affecting  very  young  infants, 
is  termed  by  nurses  the  dandrif.  It  appears,  at  the 
upper  edge  of  the  forehead  and  temples,  as  a  slight 
■whitish  scurf  set  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe:  on  other 
parts  of  the  head  tliere  are  large  scales,  at  a  distance 
from  each  other,  flat,  and  semi-pellucid.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  nearly  cover  the  whole  of  the  hairy  scalp, 
being  close  together,  and  imbricated.  A  similar  ap- 
pearance may  take  place  in  adults,  but  it  is  usually  the 
efiect  of  lepra,  scaly  tetter,  or  some  general  disease 
of  the  skin.  Elderly  persons  have  the  pityriasis  capitis 
in  nearly  the  same  form  as  infants :  the  only  difference 
is,  that  this  complaint  in  old  people  occasions  larger  ex- 
foliations of  the  cuticle.  ^Vhen  the  hair  is  thin,  or  the 
head  shaven,  the  scales  may,  with  a  little  attention,  be 
removed,  by  the  use  of  soap  and  warm  water,  or  by  a 
slight  alkaline  lotion.  To  enforce  this  practice  is  par- 
ticularly necessary  :  for  if  scales  intermixed  with  sordes 
be  permitted  to  rover  the  scalp  for  a  length  of  time, 
pustules,  containing  an  acrimonious  lymph,  are  formed 
under  the  incrustation,  and  the  true  porrigo  often  super- 
venes, which  is  a  disease  of  the  scalp  terminating  in 
suppuration. 

'2.  The  pityriasis  rersicolor  chiefly  affects  the  arms, 
breast,  and  abdomen.  It  is  difiused  very  irregularly, 
and  being  of  a  different  colour  from  that  usual  to 
the  skin,  it  exhibits  a  singular,  chequered  appearance. 
The  irregular  patches,  which  are  at  first  small,  and  of 
a  brown  or  yellow  hue,  appear  at  the  scrobicukis  cordis, 
about  the  mammae,  clavicles,  &c.  Eidarging  gradu- 
ally, they  assume  a  tesselated  form ;  in  other  cases  they 
are  branched,  so  as  to  resemble  the  foliaceous  lichens 
growing  on  the  bark  of  trees ;  and,  sometimes,  when  the 
discolouration  is  not  continuous,  they  suggest  the  idea 
of  a  map,  being  distributed  on  the  skin  like  islands, 
continents,  peninsulas,  &c.  All  the  discoloured  parts 
are  slightly  rough,  witii  minute  scales,  which  soon  fall 
ofj',  but  are  constantly  replaced  by  others.  This  scurf, 
or  scaliness,  is  most  conspicuous  on  the  sides,  and  epi- 
gastric region.  The  cuticular  lines  are  somewhat 
deeper  in  the  patches  than  on  the  contiguouSj  parts : 
but  there  is  no  elevated  border,  or  distinguishing 
boundary  between  the  discoloured  part  of  the  skin  and 
that  which  retains  its  natural  colour.  The  discoloura- 
tion rarely  extends  over  the  whole  body.   It  is  strongest 


and  fullest  round  the  umbilicus,  on  the  breasts,  and 
sides:  it  seldom  appears  in  the  skin  over  the  sternum, 
or  along  the  spine  of  the  back.  Interstices  of  proper 
skin-colour  are  most  numerous  and  largest  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen  and  back,  where  the  scales  are 
often  small,  distinct,  and  a  little  depressed.  The  face, 
nates,  and  lower  extremities,  arc  least  affected :  the 
patches  are  found  upon  the  arms,  but  mostly  on  the 
inside,  where  they  are  distinct,  and  of  difl'erent  sizes. 

This  is  not  a  disease  of  the  cuticle;  for  when  that 
is  abraded  from  any  of  the  patches,  the  sallow  colour 
remains  as  before  in  the  skin  or  rete  mucosum.  'I'h^s 
complaint  is  not  attended  with  any  internal  disordei, 
nor  with  any  troublesome  symptom,  except  a  little 
itching  or  irritation  felt  on  getting  into  bed,  and  after 
strong  exercise,  or  drinking  warm  liquors.  In  some 
cases  there  is  a  slight  exanthema,  partially  distributed 
among  the  discoloured  patches,  and  sometimes  an  ap- 
pearance like  the  lichen  pileus ;  but  eruptions  of  this 
kind  are  not  permanent,  neither  do  they  produce  any 
change  in  the  original  form  of  the  complaint.  The 
duration  of  the  pityriasis  versicolor  is  always  consider- 
able. Dr.  Willan  has  known  it  to  continue  for  four, 
five,  or  six  years.  It  is  not  limited  to  any  age  or  sex. 
Its  causes  are  not  pointed  out  with  certainty :  patient-s 
have  referred  it  to  fruit  taken  in  too  great  quantities; 
some,  to  eating  mushrooms  ;  others,  to  exposure  to  sud- 
den changes  of  cold  and  heat.  In  some  individuals, 
who  had  an  irritable  skin,  and  occasionally  used  violent 
exercise,  the  complaint  has  been  produced,  or  at  least 
much  aggravated,  by  wearing  flannel  next  to  the  skin. 
It  is  likewise  often  observed  in  persons  who  have  resided 
for  a  long  time  in  hot  climates. 

PIX  BURGUNDICA.    See  Burgundy  pitch. 

PIX  LIQUIDA,  tar;  a  thick  oily  fluid  produced 
from  the  Pinus  sylvestris  of  Linnceus.  Pinus  foliis  ge- 
miiiis  rigidis,  conis  o~cato-conicis  longitudine J'oliorum  siib- 
geminis  busi  rotundatis.  Class,  Moimcia.  Order,  Mo- 
nodelphia.  The  tree  is  cut  into  pieces,  which  are  in- 
closed in  a  large  oven  constructed  for  the  purpose. 
Tar  is,  properly  speaking,  an  cmpyreumatic  oil  of  tur- 
pentine ;  and  not  only  retains  some  of  the  stimulant 
properties  of  the  latter,  but  acquires  some  others  pro- 
bably by  the  burning.  Fronr  tar,  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  pilula;  piceee  of  the  Pliarm.  Paup.  Edin.  Dr.  Cullen 
says,  he  never  perceived  any  remarkable  good  cfl'ects ; 
neither  from  the  Ung.  e  Pice,  used  in  cutaneous  and 
other  ulcerations,  has  he  known  it  to  be  superior  to  the 
ointments  containing  turpentine.  On  the  contrary, 
ajjplied,  as  some  have  proposed,  to  cancerous  sores,  it 
has  always  ])roved  to  be  hurtfully  irritating,  as  indeed 
might  be  expected. 

Dr.  Cullen,  however,  met  with  an  empirical  prac- 
tice, with  respect  to  tar,  of  a  singular  kind.  He  de- 
scribes it  thus:  "  A  leg  of  mutton  is  laid  to  roast;  and 
whilst  it  continues  roasting,  it  is  basted  with  tar  instead 
of  butter.  Whilst  the  roasting  goes  on,  a  sharp  skewer 
is  frequently  thrust  into  the  substance  of  the  mutton,  to 
give  occasion  to  tlie  running  out  of  a  gravy;  and  with 
the  mixture  of  tar  and  gravy  to  be  found  in  the  drip- 
ping-pan, the  body  is  to  be  anointed  all  over  for  three 
or  four  nights  successively;  whilst,  for  the  same  time, 
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trie  same  body-linen  is  to  ba  worn.  This  is  alleged  to 
be  a  remedy  in  several  cases  of  lepra ;  and  I  have  had 
one  instance  of  its  being  eniployed  in  an  ichthymis  with 
great  success  :  but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of 
repeating  the  practice."  Tar  yields  to  water  certain 
medicinal  properties,  formerly  over-rated,  but  now  too 
much  neglected.  For  some  account  of  this  remedy, 
see  Tar-'svater. 

PIX  SICCA.    See  Pitch. 

PLACE'XTA  (from  itKWK.Br,,  a  cake;  so  called 
from  its  resemblance) ;  the  cake,  or  after-birth,  adher- 
ing to  the  inner  surface  of  the  womb  in  pregnant  wo- 
men. It  is  a  thick,  soft,  vascular  mass,  connected  to 
the  uterus  on  one  side,  and  to'the  umbilical  cord  on 
the  other.  It  diirei-s  in  shape  and  size :  it  is  thickest 
at  the  centre,  and  gradually  becomes  thinner  towards 
the  edges,  where  the  membranes  go  off  all  round, 
making  a  complete  bag  or  involucrum  to  surround  the 
waters,  funis,  and  child. 

Its  substance  is  chiefly  va.scular,  and  probably  in 
some  degree  glandular.  The  ramifications  of  the  ves- 
sels  are  very  minute,  whi_!i  are  unravelled  by  macera- 
tion, and,  when  injected,  exhibit  a  most  beautiful  ap- 
pearance, resembling  the  bushy  tops  of  a  tree.  It  has 
an  external  convex,  and  an  internal  concave,  surface. 
The  former  is  divided  into  a  number  of  small  lobes  and 
fissures,  by  means  of  which  its  adhesion  to  the  uterus  is 
more  firmly  secured.  This  lobulated  appearance  is 
most  remarkable  when  the  cake  has  been  rashly  sepa- 
rated fr'ftm  the  uterus ;  for  the  mcmbrana  decidua,  or 
connecting  membrane  between  it  and  the  uterus,  being 
then  torn,  the  most  violent  and  alarming  hemorrhagies 
consequently  ensue. 

The  internal  concave  surface  of  the  placenta  is  in 
contact  with  the  chorion,  and  that  with  the  amnios. 
From  its  internal  substance  arise  innume  rable  ramifica- 
tions of  veins  and  arteries,  which  inosculate  and  anasto- 
mose with  one  another;  and  at  last  the  different 
branches  unite,  and  form  the  funis  umbilicalis. 

The  after-birth  may  adhere  to  any  part  of  the  intei-- 
nal  surface  of  the  uterus,  as  at  the  posterior  and  ante- 
rior, superior  and  lateral  parts ;  and  sometimes,  though 
more  rarely,  part  of  the  cake  extends  over  the  orifice  of 
the  uterus;  from  whence,  when  the  latter  begins  to 
dilate,  the  most  dangerous  lloodings  arise.  But  the 
most  common  place  of  attachment  is  from  the  superior 
part  of  the  cervix  to  the  fundus. 

Tv.'ins,  triplets,  &c.  have  the  placenta;  sometimes 
distinct  and  sometimes  adhering  together.  When  the 
placentae  adhere,  they  have  generally  the  chorion  in 
'  <;ommon  ;  but  each  foetus  has  its  distinct  amnios.  They 
are  commonly  joined  together,  cither  by  an  intervening 
membrane,  or  by  the  surfaces  being  contiguous  to  one 
another;  and  sometimes  the  vessels  of  the  one  cake 
anastomose  vv'ith  those  of  the  other. 

The  human  placenta,  according  to  Dr.  Hunter,  and 
others  who  believe  that  the  child  is  nourished  by  a  se- 
creted liquor,  is  composed  of  two  distinct  systems  of 
parts,  a  spongy  or  cellular,  and  a  vascular  substance  ; 
the  spongy  or  cellular  part,  formed  by  the  decidua, 
being  derived  from  the  mother,  the  more  internal  vas- 
'  <!Klar  part  belonging  entirely  to  tke  fcetus :  but,  ac- 


cording to  those  who  are  of  opinion  that  a  real  circula- 
tion is  carried  on  between  the  mother  and  tl;e  child, 
the  placenta  is  chiefl}'  composed  of  vessels  which  ari 
connected  by  the  common  cellular  sul)stance. 

Mr.  John  Hunter  says,  the  placenta  is  certainly  a 
fcEtal  part,  and  is  formed  on  the  inside  of  the  spongy 
chorion,  or  decidua.  How  far  the  decidua  rcfiexa 
is  a  uterine  part,  we  do  not  knov,' ;  if  it  is,  then  the 
ovum  must  be  placed  in  a  doubling  of  the  coagulura, 
which  forms  the  decidua  :  but  if  the  ovum  is  attached 
to  the  inside  of  the  decidua,  then  the  decidua  reflexa  is 
belonging  to  the  fojtus. 

PLACENTATION,  in  botany,  a  term  that  denotes 
the  disposition  of  the  cotyledons  at  the  time  when  the 
seed  is  beginning  to  grow.  Plants  in  respect  to  pJaccn- 
iati07i,  are  termed  Acofyledones,  without  cotyledons,  as 
in  mosses;  jMonocof.ylcdo7ies,  with  a  single  cotyledon; 
D/cotylfdmes,  having  two  cotyledons ;  and  Polycofyls- 
dwics,  with  many  cotyledons. 

PLANT,  in  botany,  anorganic  vegetable  body,  con- 
sisting of  roots  and  other  parts.  Whether  capable 
cither  of  sensation,  or  of  spontaneous  motion,  is  not 
yet  fully  ascertained.  It  attaches  itself  to  other  bodies, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  derive  nourishment  from  them, 
and  to  propag  Ue  itself  by  seeds.  The  constituent  parts 
of  plants  are  tKe  roots,  stems,  branches,  rind  or  bark, 
leaves,  flowers,  and  seeds ;  which  greatly  vary,  both  in 
figure  and  size,  according  to  the  nature  of  particular 
trees,  shrubs,  &c.  Their  various  appearances  have  in- 
duced botanists  to  divide  the  vegetable  kingdom  into 
orders,  classes,  genera,  species,  and  varieties;  for  an 
account  of  which,  see  Botany. 

According  to  the  Linnsean  system,  plants  take  their 
denominations  from  the  sex  of  their  flowers  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  1.  Hermaphrodite  plants  arc  such  as 
upon  the  same  root  bear  flowers  that  are  all  herma- 
phrodite, as  in  most  genera.  2.  Androgynous,  male 
and  female,  such  as  upon  the  same  root  bear  both  male 
and  female  flowers,  as  in  the  class  Monxcia.  3.  Male, 
such  as  upon  the  same  root  bear  male  flowers  only,  as 
in  the  class  Dicecia.  4i.  Female,  such  as  upon  the  same 
root  bear  female  flowers  only,  as  in  the  class  Dicecia. 
5.  Polygamous,  such  as  either  in  the  same  individual 
'plant,  or  in  different  individual  plants  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, have  hermaphrodite  flowers,  and  flowers  of  either 
or  both  sexes,  as  in  the  class  Polygamia. 

All  plants,  however  minute,  are  propagated  by  seed : 
and  so  easy  is  their  cultivation,  that  in  many  instances 
they  may  be  reared  by  parting  their  roots,  or  depositing 
layers,  cuttings,  tSiC.  of  the  parent-stock,  in  such  soils 
as  are  most  congenial  to  their  nature.  Hence  some 
botanists  consider  them  as  somewhat  analogous  to  ani- 
mals ;  a  conjecture  that  is  strongly  corroborated  by 
the  regular  circulation  of  the  sap  throughout  all  their 
parts ;  and  by  the  sleep  of  plants,  or  the  faculty  which 
some  possess  of  assuming,  at  night,  a  position  different 
from  that  in  which  they  appear  during  the  day. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Manchester  Transac- 
tions, we  nnd  some  speculations  on  the  perceptive  pox^'er 
of  vegetables  by  Dr.  Percival,  who  attempts  to  shv;w,  by 
the  several  analogies  of  organisation,  life,  instinct,  spon- 
taneity, and  self-motioTi,  that  plants,  like  animal^,  are 
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pntiucd  both  with  the  powers  of  perceplion  and  enjoy- 
ment. The  attempt,  though  ingeniously  supported, 
however,  fails  to  convince.  That  there  is  an  analogy 
between  animals  and  vegetables  is  certain ;  but  we  can- 
not from  thence  conclude,  that  they  eitlier  perceive  or 
enjoy.  Botanists  have,  it  is  true,  derived  from  anatovty 
and  pJiysiology  almost  all  the  terms  employed  in  the 
description  of  plants.  But  we  cannot  from  thence 
conclude,  that  their  organisation,  though  it  bears  an 
analogy  to  that  of  animals,  is  the  sign  of  a  living 
principle,  if  to  this  principle  we  annex  the  idea  of  per- 
ception. Yet  so  fully  is  our  author  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  it,  that  he  does  not  think  it  extravagant  to  sup- 
pose, that,  in  some  future  period,  perceptivity  may  be 
discovered  to  extend  even  beyond  the  limits  now  as- 
signed to  vegetable  life.  Corallines,  madrepores,  mille- 
"pores,  and  sponges,  were  formerly  considered  as  fossil 
bodies  :  but  the  experiments  of  count  Marsigli  evinced, 
that  they  arc  endued  with  life,  and  led  him  to  class 
them  with  the  maritime  plants.  And  the  observations 
of  Ellis,  Jussieu,  and  Peysonel,  have  since  raised  them 
to  the  rank  of  animals.  The  detection  of  error  in  long- 
established  opinions  concerning  one  branch  of  natural 
knowledge,  justifies  the  suspicion  of  its  existence  in 
others  which  are  nearly  allied  to  it.  And  it  will  ap- 
pear from  the  prosecution  of  an  enquiry  into  the  in- 
stincts, spontaneity,  and  self-moving  power  of  veget- 
ables, that  the  suspicion  is  not  witliout  foundation. 

From  plants  wc  derive  some  of  our  most  powerful 
remedies  at  present ;  and  before  the  application  of 
mineral  productions,  and  their  several  combinations,  to 
the  purposes  of  medicine,  they  were  most  extensively 
employed  by  physicians. 

PLANTAGO  {i'rom  planfa,  the  sole  of  the  foot;  so 
called  from  the  shape  of  its  leaves,  or  because  its  leaves 
lie  upon  the  ground  and  are  trodden  upon),  or  Flanfago 
latifolia ;  plantain.  The  Flanfago  major  of  Linnseus. 
Flanlago  foUis  ovatis  glabris,  scapo  tereti,  spica  flosculis 
imbricatis.  Class,  Tetrandria.  Order,  Monogynia.  Till 
of  late  tliis  plant  was  retained  in  the  materia  mcdica  of 
the  pjdinbiirgh  College,  in  which  the  leaves  were  men- 
tioned as  the  pharmaceutical  part.  They  have  a  weak 
herbaceous  smell,  an  austere,  bitterish,  subsaiine  taste; 
and  their  qualities  are  said  to  be  rel'rigeiant,  attenuat- 
ing, and  diuretic. 

PLANTAGO  LATIFOLIA.    See  Plantago. 

PLANTAGO  MAJOR  ;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
broad-leaved  plantain.    See  Pi,antac40. 

PLANTAGO  PSYLLIUM;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  branching  plantain.    See  Psyllium. 

PLANTAIN.    See  Plantago. 

PLANTAIN-TREE.    See  Musa  paradisiaca. 

PLANTARIS  (from  planta,  the  sole  of  the  foot,  to 
i\'hich  it  belongs),  the  tibialis  gracilis  vulgo  plantaris  of 
Winslow,  and  extensor  tarsi  minor  vulgo  plantaris  of 
Douglas.  This  muscle  is  situated  on  the  leg.  Its  use 
is  to  assist  the  soleus  ;  and  it  also  pulls  the  capsular 
ligament  of  the  knee  from  between  the  bones.  It  is 
sometimes,  though  seldom,  found  wanting  on  both  sides. 
The  plantaris  arises,  thin  and  fleshy,  from  the  upper 
and  back  part  of  the  root  of  the  external  condyle  of  the 
OS  femoris,  near  the  inferior  extremity  of  that  bone, 


adhering  to  the  ligament  that  involves  the  joint  in  its 
descent.  It  passes  along  the  second  origin  of  the  soleus, 
and  under  the  gemellus,  where  it  sends  off  a  long,  slen- 
der, thin  tendon,  which  comes  from  between  the  great 
extensors,  where  they  join  tendons ;  then  runs  down  by 
the  inside  of  the  tendo  Achillis.  It  is  inserted  into  the 
inside  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis,  below  the 
tendo  Achillis. 

PLA'NUM  OS  (planus,  smooth  or  flat;  applied  to 
a  bone  whose  surface  is  smooth  or  flat) ;  a  name  for- 
me rly  given  to  the  papyraceous  or  orbital  portion  of 
the  ethmoid  bone. 

PLASTER,  or  Plaister.    See  Emplastrum. 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS;  a  white  powder,  obtained 
by  calcining  gypsum.  See  Gypsum.  It  is  of  essential 
service  in  the  nuiking  of  anatomical  casts.  See  Cast. 
The  powder  was  sprinkled  on  ulcers,  by  Mr.  Home, 
under  the  expectation  of  its  promoting  a  natural  cure, 
by  forming  an  artificial  scab ;  but  the  experiment  was 
not  successful. 

PLA'TINA  (from  the  Span. ja/a^fl,  silver);  a  metal  so 
named  by  way  of  comparison  with  silver,  whose  colour 
it  imitates  :  or  possibly  from  the  river  Flata,  near  which 
it  is  found.  Hitherto  no  mine  of  platina  has  been 
discovered.  It  is  found  in  nature  only  in  a  metallic 
state  in  small  grains,  combined  with  iron,  copper,  plum- 
bago, &c.  The  largest  mass  which  has  yet  appeared 
is  one  of  the  size  of'a  pigeon's  egg,  in  the  possession  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Bergara.  It  is  found  in  the 
parishes  of  Novita  and  Citaria,  North  from  Choco  in 
Peru,  and  near  Carthagena  in  South  America.  Ulloa, 
in  17-48,  gave  the  first  information  concerning  its  ex- 
istence, in  the  narrative  of  his  voyage  with  the  French 
academicians  to  Peru. 

Platina,  when  purified  from  all  extraneous  mixture, 
is  of  a  white  colour,  intermediate  between  that  of  silver 
and  tin.  It  is  the  hardest  of  all  metals.  Its  specific 
gravity  being  from  20.6  to  23,  makes  it  by  far  the 
heaviest  body  known.  It  is  hard,  malleable,  ductile, 
laminable  like  gold  ;  but  to  what  degree  is  not  yet 
ascertained.  Mr.  Accum  says  he  has  seen  platina 
drawn  into  a  wire  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  two 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  It  is  the  most  infusible 
of  all  the  metals.  It  cannot  be  melted  (in  a  considera- 
ble quantity  at  least)  by  the  most  violent  heat  of  our 
furnaces,  but  may  be  fused  by  the  heat  of  a  burning 
lens,  or  by  the  assistance  of  oxigen  gas.  When  pure, 
its  parts  may  be  made  to  combine,  or  weld,  by  ham- 
mering in  a  white  heat ;  a  property  confined  to  this 
metal  and  iron.  It  suffers  no  alteration  from  the 
action  of  air ;  neither  water,  the  earths,  nor  the  salino- 
terrene  substances,  have  any  power  of  re-action  upon 
it.  Potass  acts  upon  it  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is 
not  oxidated  when  exposed  red  hot  to  tlie  air,  for  a  very 
long  time.  It  may,  however,  be  oxidated  by  the 
galvano-electric  spark,  and  by  nitro-muriatic  acid. 
This  acid  dissolves  it,  and  assumes  first  a  yellow  and 
afterwards  a  deep  orange  colour.  The  solution  tinges 
animal  substances  with  a  dark  colour,  and  may  be 
decomposed  by  alkalies  and  by  muriate  and  nitrate 
of  ammonia,  which  have  no  effect  on  solutions  of  gold. 
No  other  acid  exercises  any  action  upon  it.    The  oxid 
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of  platina,  which  Is  a  triple  compound,  consisting  of 
ammonia,  muriatic  acid,  and  platina,  may  be  reduced 
by  the  action  of  a  violent  heat.  Platina  combines 
with  phosphorus  and  sulphur  with  considerable  facility. 
It  unites  with  the  greater  number  of  the  metals  by 
fusion.  Of  these  alloys,  that  with  copper  is  the  most 
valuable,  as  it  is  ductile,  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish, 
and  does  not  tarnish  on  exposure  to  air :  the  rest  of 
these  are  very  little  known,  it  is  therefore  unnecessary 
to  dwell  on  them  particularly. 

Mr.  Richter  directs,  in  order  to  purify  platina,  and 
render  it  malleable,  the  following  process  :  Dissolve 
platina  of  commerce  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  let  fall 
into  this  solution  potass,  until  a  precipitate  begins  to 
appear;  thtn  add  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potass,  till 
the  whole  is  precipitated.  Wash  the  precipitate  till 
the  water  that  passes  do  not  change  its  colour  on  add- 
ing to  it  prussiate  of  potass.  Diy  the  precipitate, 
and  mix  with  it  1.5  times  its  weight  of  soda,  free  from 
its  water  of  crystallisation  ;  press  it  into  a  crucible,  but 
not  so  as  to  fill  it,  heat  it  gradually,  and  raise  the  heat 
till  it  fuses. 

No  medicinal  uses  have  as  yet  been  assigned  to  this 
mineral. 

PLATY'S:\IA-MYOIDES  Cvlafysma ;  from  -rrXarv;, 
broad,  //.vs,  a  muscle,  and- tiSo;,  resemblance  J,  the 
filvsculus  cutancus  of  Winsluvv,  Quadralus  geiice  vel 
Lafisiinivs  cu/li  of  Dcuglas,  and  Latisaimm  colli  of 
Albinus  ;  also  called  Dctraheiis  quadrat ua.  It  is  a  thin 
muscle  on  the  side  of  the  neck.  It  lies  immediately 
under  the  skin,  assists  in  drawing  tlie  skin  of  the  cheek 
downwards,  and  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  it  draws  all 
that  pait  of  the  skin,  to  which  it  is  connected  below 
the  lower  jaw,  upwards. 

PLEDGET,  a  bolster,  or  flat  compress  of  lint,  ap- 
plied to  wounds,  to  receive  the  discharge. 

PLE'NUS  FLOS,  in  botany,  a  fuUriower  ;  a  term 
expressive  of  the  highest  degree  of  luxuriance  in  flowers. 
Such  flowers,  although  the  most  delightful  to  the  eye, 
are  both  vegetable  monsters,  and,  according  to  the  sex- 
ualists,  vegetable  eunuchs  :  the  unnatural  increase  of 
the  petals  constituting  the  first ;  the  consequent  exclu- 
sion of  the  stamina,  or  male  organs,  the  letter.  The 
flowers  with  only  one  petal  are  not  so  subject  to  this. 
The  following  however,  are .  instances :  polyanthus, 
hyacinth,  primrose,  crocus,  meadow  saflron,  and 
thorn-apple  ;  though  Kramer  has  asserted  that  a  full 
flower  with  one  petal  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  In 
flowers  with  one  petal,  the  mode  of  luxuriance,  or  im- 
pletion,  is  by  a  multiplication  of  the  divisions  of  the 
limb  or  upper  part;  in  flowers  with  more  petals  than 
one,  by  a  multiplication  of  tlie  petals  or  nectarium. 
,  PLETHORA  (tfAijSwpa;  from  irAyflo;,  to  Jill),  a 
fulness  of  the  blood-vessels,  or  a  redundance  ot  blood. 
See  Fluids.  INlany  diseases  arise  from  this  cause. 
Au  artery  overcharged  with  blood  is  as  incapable  of 
producing  a  strong  full  pulse,  as  one  that  contains  a 
deficient  quantity :  in  both  cases  there  will  be  a  low 
and  weak  pulse.  To  distinguish  rightly,  the  pulse 
must  not  be  felt  with  one  or  two  fingers  on  the  carpal 
artery;  but  if  three  or  four  fingers  cover  a  considerable 
length  of  the  artery,  and  we  press  hard  for  some  time 


on  it,  and  then  suddenly  raise  all  these  fingers  except 
tliat  which  is  nearest  to  the  patient's  hand,  the  influx 
of  the  blood,  if  there  is  a  plethora,  will  be  so  rapid 
as  to  raise  the  other  finger,  and  make  us  sensible  of  the 
fulness. 

PLEURA  (of  the  Gr.  itXswpoi),  a  membrane  which 
lines  the  internal  surface  of  the  thorax,  and  covers  its 
viscera.  Each  side  of  the  thorax  has  its  particular 
pleura,  entirely  distinct  from  the  other,  and  making, 
as  it  were,  two  great  bladders,  situated  laterally  with 
respect  to  each  other  in  the  great  cavity  of  the  breast, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  double  septum  or 
partition  running  between  the  vertcbraj  and  the  ster- 
num, their  other  sides  adhering  to  the  ribs  and  dia- 
pliragm. 

This  particular  duplicature  of  the  two  pleura;  forms 
the  mediasttmim.  The  two  himina;  of  which  it  is  made 
up  are  closely  united  together  near  the  sternum  and 
vertebra;;  but  in  the  middle,  and  toward  the  lower 
part  of  the  ioreside,  tliey  are  .separated  by  the  pericar- 
dium and  heart.  A  little  more  backv/ard,  the  oesophagus 
is  covered  by  this  membrane ;  and  in  the  most  poste- 
rior part,  a  triangular  space  is  left  between  the  vertcbraj 
and  the  lamina;  of  the  pleura,  from  above  downward, 
which  is  filled  chiefly  by  the  aorta.  Before  the  heart, 
from  the  pericardium  to  the  sternum,  the  two  lamina2 
adhere  very  closely  ;  and  there  the  mediastinum  is 
transparent,  except  for  a  small  space  near  the  upper 
part,  where  the  thymus  is  situated :  so  that  in  this 
place  there  is  naturally  no  interstice  or  particular 
cavity.  The  pleura  is  plentifully  supplied  with  arteries 
and  veins  from  the  intcrn;J  mammary,  and  the  intcr- 
costals.  Its  nerves,  which  are  very  inconsiderable,  arc 
derived  chiefly  from  the  dorsal  and  intercostal  nerves. 
The  surface  of  the  pleura,  like  that  of  the  peritonaeum 
and  other  membranes  lining  cavities,  is  constantly  be- 
dewed with  a  serous  moisture,  which  prevents  adhesions 
of  the  viscera.  The  mediastinum,  by  dividing  the 
b'-"ast  into  tv.o  cavities,  obviates  many  inconveniences 
to  which  we  should  otherwise  be  liable.  It  prevents  the 
two  lobes  of  the  lungs  from  compressing  each  other 
when  we  lie  on  one  side,  and  consequently  contributes 
to  the  freedom  of  respiration,  which  is  uistui'bed  by  the, 
least  pressure  on  the  lungs.  If  the  point  of  a  sword 
penetrates  between  the  ribs  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
the  lungs  on  that  side  cease  to  perform  their  office,  be- 
cause the  air,  being  admitted  through  the  wound, 
prevents  the  dilatation  of  that  lobe,  while  the  other 
lobe,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  the  mediastinum, 
continues  to  perform  its  functions  regularly. 

PLEURl'TIS  {'rtXsv^',7is ;  from  TtXEVpac,  the  mem- 
brane lining  the  lungs;,  pleurisy,  or  inflammation  of 
the  pleura;  a  species  of  pneumonia  of  Cullen.  See 
Pneumoni.\. 

PLEURODY'NIA  (irXsvpoSvvicc;  from  TrXsvfcc,  and 
oJuvjj,  pain);  a  pain  in  the  side,  arising  from  a 
rheumatic  aff(;ction  of  the  pleura. 

PLEURO-PNEUMO'NIA  {TtKev^0'tysviJ.6vix,,  from 
ttXev^x,  and  Tivevy^ovia,  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs) ; 
an  inflammation  of  tlie  lungs  and  pleura  at  the  same 
time. 

■PLE'XUS  (from  pkctor,  to  pk:t  or  knit),  a  net- 
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•work  of  blood-vosscls.  The  union  of  two  or  more  nerves 
is  also  called  a  plexus  by  analomists. 

PLE'XUS,  CARDIACA.    See  Caudiac  .plexus. 

PLE'XUS,  CHOROIDES.  See  Choroid  plexus. 

PLE'XUS,  (ESOPHAGEAL.  See  CEsophageal. 

PLE'XUS,  PULMONIC,  See  PulmOxMC  plexus. 

PLI'CA  POLONICA  (from  ;;/ico,  to  entangle) ;  a 
disease  commonly  distinguished  by  the  adjective  Po- 
hnica,  as  being  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Poland 
and  Lithuania.  In  Dr.  CuUcn's  nosology  it  forms  the 
genus  Trichoma.  This  disease  consists  of  several  blood- 
vessels running  from  the  head  into  the  ends  of  the  hairs ; 
which  cleave  together,  and  hang  from  the  head  in  broad 
f!  it  pieces,  generally  about  an  ell  in  length,  but  some- 
times they  are  five  or  six  yards  long:  one  patient  having 
more  or  less  of  these,  up  to  twenty,  and  sometimes 
thirty.  They  are  painful  to  tke  wearer,  and  odious 
to  every  spectator.  At  the  approach  of  winter  an 
eruptive  fever  happens  to  many  in  these  countries  : 
the  eruptions  principally  infest  the  head,  and  when 
at  the  height,  an  ichorous  humour  flows  from  them, 
in  this  state  they  are  too  tender  to  admit  of  being 
touchi'd,  and  the  matter  running  down  the  hairs,  mats 
them  together:  the  skin  by  degrees  breaking,  the  rami- 
iications  of  the  capillary  vessels,  following  the  course  of 
the  hair,  or  prolonged  out  of  the  skin,  arc  increased  to 
a  vast  length, 

Mr.  Coxe,  who  gives  a  short  account  of  this  disease, 
in  his  Travels,  attempts  likewise  to  give  the  physical 
caxises  of  it.  Many  different  causes,  he  says,  have 
been  supposed  to  concur  in  rendering  the  plica  more 
frequent  in  those  regions  than  in  other  parts.  It  would 
be  an  endless  work  to  enumerate  the  various  conjectures 
with  which  each  person  has  supparted  his  favourite  hy- 
pothesis. The  most  probable  are  those  assigned  by  Dr. 
Vicat :  the  first  cause  is  the  nature  of  the  Polish  air, 
which  is  rendered  insalubriovis  by  numerous  woods  and 
morasses,  and  occasionally  derives  an  uncommon  keen- 
ness, even  in  the  midst  of  summer,  from  the  position  of 
the  Carpathian  mountains  ;  for  the  southern  and  south- 
easterly winds,  which  usually  convey  warmth  in  other 
regions,  are  in  this  chilled  in  their  passage  over  their 
snowy  summits.  The  second  is  unwholesome  water; 
for,  although  Poland  is  not  deficient  in  good  springs, 
yet  the  common  people  usually  drink  that  which  is 
nearest  at  hand,  taken  indiscriminately  from  rivers, 
lakes,  and  even  stagnant  pools.  The  third  cause  is  the 
gross  inattention  of  the  natives  to  cleanliness ;  for  ex- 
perience shews,  that  those  who  are  not  negligent  in  their 
persons  and  habitations,  are  less  liable  to  be  afflicted 
with  the  plica  than  others  who  are  deficient  in  that  par- 
ticular. Thus,  persons  of  higher  rank  are  less  subject 
to  this  disorder  than  those  of  inferior  stations ;  the  in- 
habitants of  large  towns,  than  those  of  small  villages ; 
the  free  peasants,  than  those  in  an  absolute  state  of 
vassalage  ;  the  natives  of  Poland  Proper,  than  those  of 
Lithuania.  Whatever  we  may  determine  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility that  all  or  any  of  these  causes,  by  themselves, 
or  in  conjunction  with  others,  originally  produced  the 
disorder;  we  may  venture  to  assert,  that  they  all,  and 
particularly  the  last,  assist  its  propagation,  inflame  its 
symptoms,  and  protract  its  cure.    In  a  word,  the  plica 


Polonica  appears  to  be  a  contagious  distemper,  which, 
like  the  leprosy,  still  prevails  among  a  people  ignorant 
in  medicine,  and  inattentive  to  check  its  progress,  but  is 
rarely  known  in  those  countries  where  proper  precau- 
tions are  taken  to  prevent  its  spreading. 

However  accurate  or  otherwise  this  statement  may 
be,  certain  it  is  that  no  method  of  relief  is  yet  known ; 
for  if  the  discharge  be  checked,  or  the  vessels  cut  of}', 
the  consequence  is  an  increase  of  more  miserable  symj)- 
toms,  and  in  the  end  death.  Sennertus  says,  when  ail 
the  morbid  matter  is  thrown  out  of  the  body  the  plicas 
fall  off  spontaneously.  He  furthoT  observes,  that  the 
only  safe  practice  in  this  case  is,  to  solicit  the  peccant 
matter  to  the  hairs,  to  which  it  naturally  tends ;  and 
that  this  is  best  answered  by  lotions  of  bcar's-breech. 
Some  say,  that  a  decoction  of  the  herb  club-moss,  and 
its  seeds,  with  which  the  head  is  to  be  washed,  is  a 
specific.  Greatly  to  their  honour,  the  University  and 
Imperial  Acadony  at  Vv^ilna,  in  their  class  of  Medical 
Science,  have  offered  a  premium  for  the  best  account  of 
this  disease  and  the  methods  of  cure. 

PLUjMBA'GO  ;  a  name  for  the  Poli/go?ium  persicaria 
Linn.    See  Persicaria. 

PLUMBA'GO  (from  phnnbum,  lead;  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  of  a  lead  colour) ;  an  ore  of  a  shining  blue  or 
grey  colour,  a  greasy  feel,  and  tuberculated  when  frac- 
tured. It  is  by  many  erroneously  taken  for  molyb- 
dena,  from  which  it  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  frac- 
ture, that  of  the  latter  being  always  lamellated.  Mr. 
Pelletier  exposed  if  to  distillation,  in  the  pneumato- 
chemical  apparatus,  by  a  violent  fire  during  six  hours, 
without  the  plumbago  having  lost  weight,  or  suffered 
any  other  change.  He  exposed  two  hundred  grains  in 
a  well-closed  porcelain  crucible  to  the  fire  of  the  manu- 
factory at  Scves,  and  it  lost  only  ten  grains.  But  when 
it  is  calcined  with  the  concurrence  of  air,  it  then  burns, 
and  leaves  but  a  small  quantity  of  residue.  Other 
chemists  have  also  observed,  that  one  hundred  grains, 
treated  under  a  muffle  in  a  shallow  vessel,  left  only  ten 
grains  of  oxid  ;)f  iron  ;  and  Mr.  Fabroni  has  dissipated 
the  whole  of  a  portion  of  plumbago  exposed  under  the 
muffle.  If  one  part  of  plumbago  and  two-  of  very 
caustic  dry  alkali  be  heated  in  a  retort  wilh  the 
pneumato-chemical  apparatus,  the  alkali  becomes  efi'cr- 
vescent,  hydrogenous  gas  is  obtained,  and  the  plumbago 
disappears.  This  beautiful  experiment  proves  that  the 
small  quantity  of  water  contained  in  the  salt  is  decom- 
posed ;  and  that  its  oxigcn,  by  combining  \\  itii  the 
carbon  of  the  plumbago,  forms  the  carbonic  acid. 
Mr.  Scheelc  has  asserted  that  the  sulphuric  acid  docs 
not  act  upon  plumbago.  Mr.  Pelletier  has,  however, 
observed  that  one  hundred  grains  of  plumbago,  and 
four  ounces  of  acid  of  vitriol,  on  being  digested  in  the 
cold  for  several  months,  the  acid  acquired  a  green  co- 
lour, and  the  property  of  congealing  by  a  very  slight 
degree  of  cold.  The  sulphuric  acid  distilled  from 
plumbago  passes  to  the  state  of  the  sulphureous  acid; 
at  the  same  time  that  carbonic  acid  is  obtained,  and  an 
oxid  of  iron  is  left  in  the  retort.  The  nitric  acid  has 
no  action  upon  plumbago  unless  it  be  impure.  Eight 
ounces  of  nitric  acid,  distilled  from  half  a  gros  of  puri- 
fied plumbago,  neither  altered  iti  shining  appearance, 
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nor  deprived  it  of  its  unctuous  feel.  The  muriatic  acid 
dissolves  the  iron  and  the  clay  which  contaminate  na- 
tive plumbago;  and  Berthollet  and  Schccle  haveavail^^d 
themselves  of  this  method  to  purify  it.  The  liquor 
being  decanted  after  digestion  upon  the  plumbago,  the 
residue  is  then  washed,  and  submitted  to  distillation  to 
separate  the  sulphur.  The  muriatic  acid  alone  has  no 
action  upon  plumbago,  but  the  oxigenated  nuiriatic 
acid  dissolves  it ;  the  result  being  a  true  combustion 
eflc-ctcd  by  the  oxigen  of  the  acid,  and  the  carbon  of 
the  plumlaago.  If  ten  parts  of  the  nitrate  of  potash  be 
fused  in  a  crucible,  and  one  part  of  plumbago  be 
thrown  thereon  by  a  little  at  a  time,  the  salt  will  defla- 
grate, and  the  plumbago  will  be  destroyed.  The 
matter  which  remains  in  the  crucible  consists  of  very 
efl'ervcscent  alkali,  and  a  small  portion  of  martial  ochre. 
If  plumbago  be  distilled  with  muriate  of  ammonia, 
the  muriate  sublimes,  and  is  coloured  by  the  iron. 
These  facts  prove  that  plumbago  is  a  peculiar  combus- 
tible substance,  a  true  charcoal  combined  with  a  mar- 
tial basis.  This  substance  has  not,  as  yet,  been  found 
to  possess  any  useful  properties  as  a  medicine. 

PLUiMBA'GO  EUROP/i.'A  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  herb  tooth-wort.    See  Dentari,\. 

PLU'MBUM.    See  Lead. 

PLU'iMBUM  CA'NDIDUM.    See  Stannum. 

PLUMMEK'S  PILL,  so  called  from  its  inventor;  a 
former  ntime  for  the  piluhe  calomelaiios  compositce  ot  the 
London,  and  pihilce  stibii  compositte  of  the  Dublin,  phar- 
macopoeias. The  origmal  formula,  however,  contained 
a.  proportion  of  the  resin  of  guaiacum. 

PLUM,  MALABAR;    See  Malabar  plum. 

PLUMS,  a  kiiid  of  fruit  much  in  use  both  in  their 
recent  and  dried  state.  Three  sorts  of  plums  are 
ranked  amongst  the  articles  of  the  materia  medica. 
These  arc  all  to  be  m  t  with  in  the  gardens  of  this 
country,  but  the  shops  are  supplied  with  them,  in  a  dried 
state,  from  abroad.  1.  The  pruna  Brigtiolensia  ;  the 
Erignole  plum,  or  prune,  brought  from  Brignol  in  Pro- 
vence. This  plum  is  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  and  has 
a  very  grateful,  sweet,  subacid  taste.  2.  The  pruna 
Gallica ;  or  common  French  prune.  3.  The  pruna 
damasccna,  the  damascene,  or  damson.  See  Damson. 
These  possess  the  same  general  qualities  with  the  other 
summer  fruits.  See  Fructus.  The  pruncllocs,  in 
which  the  sweetness  has  a  greater  mixture  of  acidity 
than  in  the  other  sorts,  are  used  as  mild  refrigerants  in 
^  fevers  and  other  indispositions.  The  French  prunes  and 
damsons  are  found  to  be  the  most  emollient  and  lax- 
ative ;  they  are  therefore  often  eaten  to  gently  move  the 
belly,  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  inflammation  or 
febrile  heat.  Decoctions  of  these  also  ati'ord  a  useful 
basis  for  laxative  or  purgative  mixtures,  and  the  pulp 
in  substance  is  used  for  electuaries. 

PLU'MULA,  in  botany  ;  that  part  of  the  seed  of  a 
plant,  which,  in  its  growth,  becomes  the  stem  or  trunk. 
It  is  inclosed  in  two  small  cavities  formed  in  the  lobes 
for  its  reception,  and  is  divided  at  its  loose  end  into 
pieces,  all  closely  bound  together  like  a  bunch  of  fea- 
thers, from  whence  it  has  this  name ;  pluma,  signifying 
a  fcath  ■  r. 

PLUIrALITY,  of  children  at  a  birth.    See  Twins. 
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PNEUMATIC  MEDICINE;  an  appellation,  by 
which  the  advocates  for  the  cure  of  diseases  by  the  ap- 
plication of  ditferent  gases  to  the  lungs,  have  chose  n  to 
dignity  their  practice.  Long  before  modern  improve- 
ments in  chemistry  had  furnished  the  physician  with 
this  class  of  remedies,  it  had  been  a  favourite  opinion, 
and  by  no  means  an  unnatural  one,  that,  in  a  disease 
of  the  lungs,  medicated  particles,  set  afl(/at  in  the  com- 
mon atmosphere,  might  be  usefully  employed  as  a  mere 
topical  remedy.  Accordingly,  change  of  air,  the  fumes 
ot  a  brick-kiln,  the  eihuvia  of  new-ploughed  earth,  the 
vapour  of  boiling  tar,  or  of  resin  in  a  state  of  volatisation, 
and  even  the  supposed  salutary  breath  of  ruminating 
animals,  vv'ere  severally  obj'  Cts  of  attention  to  the  con- 
sumj)tive.  Chemical  discoveries,  however,  have  led  to 
a  far  more  extensive  view  of  this  subject,  which  has  been 
cultivated  with  more  assiduity,  we  fjar,  than  ultimate 
success.  Dr.  Beddoes  has  suggested  a  nev/  theory  of 
phthisis,  founded  on  the  prevailing  pn<'umatic  doctrine 
in  chemistry.  Thinking  that  much  cannot  be  gained 
by  adhering  to  established  princi})hs  and  modes  of 
practice,  and  being  unawtd  by  any  pretensions  to 
success  from  experience,  he  ente  rs  into  the  province  of 
speculation.  lie  fixes  on  the  effect  of  pregnancy  in 
suspending  the  progress  of  phthisis,  as  a  tact  which,  bj 
its  mode  of  operation,  might  suggest  a  method  of  dimi- 
nishing the  havock  occasioned  by  this  distemper.  Wo 
shall  give  his  explanation  of  this  interesting  fact : 

"  The  fcEtus  has  its  blood  oxygenated  by  the  blood 
of  the  mother  through  the  placenta.  During  pregnancy 
there  seems  to  be  no  provision  for  the  reception  of  an 
unusual  quantity  of  oxygen.  On  the  contrary,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  impeded  action  of  the  diaphragm,  less 
and  less  should  be  continually  taken  in  by  the  lungs. 
If,  therefore,  a  somewhat  diminished  proportion  of 
oxygen  be  the  effect  of  pregnancy,  may  not  this  be  the 
way  in  which  it  arrests  the  progress  of  phthisis?  and  if 
so,  is  there  not  an  excess  of  oxygen  in  the  system  of  con- 
sumptive persons  ?  and  may  we  not,  by  pui-suing  tiiis 
idea,  discover  a  cure  for  this  fatal  disorder:" 

Dr.  Beddoes  thinks,  that  this  supposition  is  coun- 
tenanced by  the  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  of 
pregnant  women,  of  asthmatic  patients,  and  of  those 
who  labour  under  sea-scurvy  ;  and  by  the  superabund- 
ance of  it  in  the  blood  of  phthisical  persons,  indicated 
by  its  colour,  as  well  as  by  the  aggravation  of  the 
symptoms  of  consumption  by  breathing  oxygen  air,  • 
and  by  the  relief  from  inspiring  atmospheric  air  mixed 
with  carbonic  acid  gas;  and,  lastly,  from  the  sniaii 
proportion  of  deaths  among  sea-faring  people.  Supposiijg 
acids  to  act  by  decomposition,  their  alleged  effects  in 
producing  consumption  are  consistent  with  tiie  author's 
doctrine,  as  well  as  the  emaciation  preceding  and  ac- 
companying.phthisis.  From  these  facts,  Dr.  Beddoes 
concludes,  that  "  1.  The  phthisical  inflammation  may 
so  alter  the  structure  of  the  lungs,  as  to  cause  them  to 
transmit  a  more  than  ordinary  portion  of  oxygen  to 
the  blood  ;  or,  2.  Some  unknown  cause  having  enabled 
them  to  transmit,  or  the  blood  itself  to  attract,  more 
oxygen,  an  inflammation  of  the  lungs  might  ensue." 

From  these  principles  the  doctor  tliinks  him.self 
justified  in  proposing,  in  a  disease  wliich  is  incurable 
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by  present  modes  of  practice,  to  diminish  the  supply 
of  oxygen  by  the  two  channels  through  which  it  is 
introduced  ;  namel)',  through  the  lungs,  by  lowering 
the  atmospheric  air  with  azotic  or  hydrogen  gas  ;  and 
through  the  stomach,  by  giving  such  nourishment  as 
coiitains  a  small  portion  of  oxygeix. 

To  this  theory  of  consumption,  however,  the  follow- 
ing objections  were  made  in  the  Monthly  Review  for 
November,  1793.  "  It  is  assumed  by  Dr.  Beddocs," 
says  the  writer,  "  that  the  blood  of  pregnant  women 
has  a  diminished  proportion  of  oxygen :  but  pfegnant 
women  have  the  same  circumscribed  spot  of  florid  red 
in  their  countenances  which  is  apparent  in  hectics.  If, 
then,  the  presence  of  this  colour  be  sufficient  to  prove 
an  excess  of  oxygen  in  the  one  case,  it  must  have  the 
same  weight  in  the  other.  Another  question  is,  whether 
less  oxygen  be  really  taken  in  by  the  lungs  during 
pregnancy  ?  For  although  the  diaphragm  be  impeded 
in  the  freedom  of  its  action,  the  frequency  of  breathing 
is  proportiouably  increased.  A  third  circumstance 
■which  demands  attention  is,  in  what  degree  the  foetus 
has  its  blood  oxygenated  by  the  blood  of  the  mother 
through  the  placenta.  It  appears  highly  probable  that 
the  fcEtal  blood  I'eccives  a  very  trifling  supply  of  oxy- 
gen from  the  blood  of  the  mother ;  that  the  foetal 
heart  contains  only  a  small  portion  of  blood,  which  has 
been  conveyed  to  the  placenta ;  and  that  the  blood  in 
the  heart  and  arteries  of  the  foetus  is  not  florid."  For 
many  ingenious  arguments  on  this  subject,  we  may 
refer  to  Rlr.  Coleman's  Dissertation  on  suspended  Re- 
spiration. Dr.  Beddoes,  in  a  subsequent  publica- 
tion, gives  an  account  of  his  treating  with  success 
several  cases  of  phthisis  according  to  the  principles  of 
this  theory.  After  distinguishing  consumptions  into 
two  kinds,  the  florid,  and  the  pituitous  or  catarrhal,  he 
observes,  "  tliat  the  system  may  be  as  variously  affected 
^  by  means  of  the  lungs  as  of  the  stomach  :  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  we  are  nourished  by  the  lungs 
as  truly  as  by  the  stomach  :  and  that  what  we  take  in 
at  the  former  entrance,  becomes,  like  our  food,  a  part 
of  the  substance  of  our  solids  as  well  as  of  our  fluids. 
By  the  lungs  we  can  also  introduce  effectual  alteratives 
of  the  blood,  and  by  consequence  of  all  the  parts  nourish- 
ed by  the  blood." 

By  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Beddocs  and  Mr.  Watt,  a 
public  institution  was  formed  for  carrying  on  the  pneu- 
matic treatment,  in  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  both 
general  and  topical,  at  the  Ilotwells,  Bristol.  These 
gentlemen,  desirous  of  ascertaining  fully  what  were  the 
effects  to  be  expected  from  their  favourite  practice,  ap- 
plied it  not  only  in  pulmonary  affections,  but  also  in 
palsy,  epilepsy,  asthma,  chlorosis,  hysteria,  typhus, 
dyspepsia,  leprosy,  besides  many  chirurgical  com- 
plaints ;  and  the  evidence  of  different  medical  gentle- 
men has  been  produced,  in  numerous  instances,  to 
strengthen  its  claim  to  universal  adoption.  But  the 
result  affords  the  young  practitioner  an  additional 
caution  not  fully  to  adopt  any  thing  that  experience 
has  not  yet  sanctioned  as  a  rule  of  practice,  whilst  he 
is  equally  careful  to  avoid  the  opposite  extreme. 

To  such,  however,  as  still  adhere  to  this  curious  though, 
we  fear,  unsubstantial  system,  it  may  be  of  use  to  be 


informed  of  Mr.  Watt's  ingenious  Pneumatic  Apparatus, 
consisting  of  flre-tubes,  by  which  convenient  quantities 
of  factitious  airs  may  be  prepared  readily  in  any  situa- 
tion where  there  is  a  common  fire  ;  so  that  any  one  may 
make  trial  of  this  new  process,  at  a  moderate  expcnce. 

As  oxygen  and  inflammable  airs  ought  not  to  be 
prepared  in  the  same  fire-tube,  the  apparatus  is  pro- 
vided with  one  for  each  of  these  species  of  air.  The 
fire-tube  for  oxi/gen  gas,  is  made  somewhat  like  a 
pocket  liquor-flask,  the  flattened  form  of  which  per- 
mits it  to  enter  between  the  bars  of  a  common  grate. 
Its  dimensions  enable  it  to  contain  about  a  pound  of 
powdered  manganese,  which  will  generally  produce  half 
:c  cubic  foot,  or  three  gallons,  of  air,  at  one  operation. 
The  figure  of  it  is  delineated  in  pi.  XV.  fig.  1,  at  a, 
and  its  cross  section  in  its  widest  part  at  b. 

The  fire-tube  for  preparing  hydro-carbonate  air,  is 
delineated  at  a,  fig.  2,  and  its  transverse  section  at  b, 
If  consists  of  two  parallel  hollow  cylinders  united 
together,  each  open  at  one  end,  and  communicating 
with  one  another  at  tlie  bottom  or  shut  end.  The 
water-pipe  is  adapted  to  the  mouth  of  one  of  these 
hollow  cylinders,  and  the  conducting-pipe,  by  which 
the  air  issues,  is  adapted  to  the  mouth  of  the 
other  cylinder;  so  that  the  water,  when  converted  into 
steam  by  the  heat  of  the  tube,  must  pass  through  and 
among  the  whole  matter  contained  in  both  of  them, 
before  it  can  make  its  exit. 

This  fire-tube  (c),  with  its  water-pipe  (f)  and  con- 
ducting-pipe (d),  together  with  the  air-holder,  are  re- 
presented in  their  proper  positions  when  in  use,  at 
fig.  3.  It  was  judged  unnecessary  to  give  a  representa- 
tion of  the  oxygen  fire-tube  when  in  use,  as  such  re- 
presentation would  differ  in  nothing  from  that  given, 
except  in  the  absence  of  the  water-pipe,  which  is  not 
needed  in  preparing  oxygen  air.  One  joint  of  the 
conducting-pipe,  d,  is  made  partly  of  'hammered  iron, 
and  the  others  of  tin-plate,  japanned.  In  order  to 
avoid  too  great  nicety  in  adjusting  the  place  of  the  air- 
holder,  a  short  flexible  tube  is  interposed  betwixt  two 
of  the  four  pieces,  of  which,  for  convenience  of  car- 
riage, the  pipe  is  composed. 

Either  of  the  fire-tubes,  when  applied  to  use,  being 
previously  charged  with  the  proper  material,  is  to  be 
introduced  between  two  of  the  bars  of  the  fire-grate; 
or,  if  none  of  the  interstices  are  wide  enough,  it  may  be 
laid  above  the  upper  bar,  and  the  coals  heaped  over  it. 
If  the  grate  is  not  deep  enough  to  permit  the  fire-tube 
to  enter  far  enough  into  it,  when  placed  at  right  angles 
to  the  bars,  it  may  be  put  in  obliquely;  from  which 
the  further  advantage  will  be  derived,  that  the  air- 
holder,  not  standing  directly  before  the  fire,  may  be 
more  easily  screened  from  its  rays. 

The  lower  end  of  the  conducting-pipe  turns  up  a 
little,  and  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  pipe  z  of  the  air- 
holder,  in  the  manner  directed  for  the  simplified  appa- 
ratus. It  is  proper,  before  any  operation  is  com- 
menced, to  adjust  the  height  of  the  support  of  the  air- 
holder,  and  its  place  in  the  tub  or  pail,  which  is  to  re- 
ceive the  water;  otherwise,  if  the  lire-tube  heats  quick- 
ly, some  of  the  air  will  be  lost  before  these  matters  can 
be  adjusted.  In  defect  of  a  stool,  bricks  or  short  pieces 
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of  board  niay  be  used  as  a  support  for  the  air-holder ; 
but,  where  the  apparatus  is  used  at  home,  a  stool  will 
be  found  most  convenient. 

To  prepare  oxygen  gas,  fill  the  fire-tube  (of  fig.  l) 
•with  manganese  m  coarse  powder,  up  to  the  narrow 
part  of  its  neck,  lute  the  end-piece  e  into  the  fire-tube, 
and  introduce  the  tube  into  the  fire,  lute  the  iron  part 
of  the  conducting-pipc  into  tiie  end-])iece,  and,  when 
the  heat  has  hardened  the  lute,  apply  the  other  parts 
of  the  conducling-pipe  previously  luted  to  one  another. 
The  air-holder  being  filled  with  water,  and  set  upon  its 
stool  in  the  tub  or  pail,  uzicorl<  the  pipe  z,  advance  the 
air-holder,  and  insert  the  end  of  the  pipe  d  into  z.  The 
operation  will  then  go  on  as  has  been  said  in  the  de- 
scription of  tlie  simplified  apparatus.  When  the  oxygen 
air  has  displaced  the  water,  and  filled  the  air-holder, 
the  fire-tube  should  be  immediately  withdrawn  from 
the  fire,  to  prevent  the  needless  calcination  of  that  tube. 
If  the  joints  have  been  well  luted,  it  may  be  pulled  out 
by  taking  hold  of  the  iron  part  of  the  conducling-pipe, 
by  means  of  a  clolh,  to  prevent  burning  the  hands. 

2'o  prepare  hydro-carbonate  air,  rill  both  the  cy- 
linders of  the  fire-tube  (fig.  2)  with  small  bits  of  char- 
coal, none  of  them  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
cube;  insert  the  water-pipe  into  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  cylinders,  and  the  end-piece  of  the  conducting- 
pipe  D  into  the  mouth  of  the:  other,  luting  them  pro- 
perly ;  place  the  fire-tube  in  the  fire-grate,  and  when 
the  heat  has  hardened  the  lute,  proceed  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  remainder  of  the  apparatus,  as  has  been 
directed. 

When  the  fire-tube  has  become  perfectly  red  hot,  ad- 
mit water  by  the  water-pipe,  pretty  freely,  in  order  to 
expel  any  noxious  matter  contained  in  the  charcoal, 
and  suffer  any  air  which  is  thus  produced  to  escape. 
When  this  part  of  the  operation  has  been  continued  for 
five  or  ten  minutes,  restrain  the  water,  and  bring  the 
air-holder  into  its  place.  With  a-proper  degree  of  heat 
and  due  exhibition  of  water,  a  three-gallon  air-holder 
may  be  filled  in  half  an  hour,  without  any  steam  passing 
into  the  conducting-pipe,  which  is  known  by  the  tin 
parts  not  becoming  hot. 

To  prevent  the  water  in  the  cup  from  being  heated 
by  the  fire,  it  is  necessary  to  interpose  a  fire-shovel,  or 
something  similar,  to  screen  the  cup  from  its  ravs.  If 
the  water  is  suffered  to  boil  in  the  cup  ;  or  in  the  per- 
pendicular part  of  the  water-pipe,  none  will  enter  the 
fire-tube;  therefore  it  is  also  proper  not  to  fix  that  part 
of  the  water-pipe  in  its  place  till  all  the  rest  of  the  ap- 
paratus is  adjusted.  The  air-holder  may  be  screened 
from  the  heat  by  a  sheet  of  brown  paper. 

The  hydro-carbonate  fire-tube  is  made  double,  that 
the  water  may  pass  through  a  greater  length  of  heated 
charcoal,  and  may  act  more  immediately  upon  it,  and 
less  upon  the  iron ;  for  if  the  water  were  transmitted 
slowly  into  a  red-hot  pipe,  it  would  act  upon  the  iron, 
and  produce  hydrogen  air  before  it  reached  the  char- 
coal ;  and  it  appears  from  experiment,  that  the  hydro- 
gen dissolves  none  of  the  charcoal  in  its  passage 
through  it.  This  has  sometimes  happened  in  making 
hydro-carbonate  in  the  alembic  of  the  large  apparatus, 
and  renders  the  fire-tubes  prefci'able  for  that  purpose. 


Air-holders  are  to  be  appropriated  to  each  species  of 
air,  and  they  should  be  labelled  to  prevent  mistakes. 
They  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place  of  an  equal  tem- 
perature, and  the  corks  should  be  good  and  tight.  If 
sent  to  a  distance,  they  should  be  packed  in  a  locked 
basket  or  box,  to  prevent  injuries.  The  inhalation  of 
the  gas  is  peiformed  by  taking  the  point  of  the  faucet 
between  the  lips,  inhaling  from  the  bag  through  the 
mouth,  and  expelling  the  air  from  the  lungs  through 
the  nostrils  ;  which  operation  most  patients  readily  ac- 
quire a  habit  of  performing  with  ease :  but  those  who 
cannot  do  it,  may  use  the  mouth-piece,  commonly  em- 
ployed. It  should  be  recommended  to  patients  not  to 
hurry  themselves,  to  inhale  gently,  and  to  retain  the  air 
a  little  in  their  lungs  before  they  expel  it.  It  is  also 
proper,  especially  in  the  use  of  the  hydro-carbonate, 
for  the  patient  to  rest  a  little  at  every  five  or  six  inhala- 
tions, to  observe  whether  any  vertigo  takes  place  :  and 
even  in  using  oxygen,  an  une.xperienced  patient  should 
rest  to  avoid  fatiguing  the  lungs,  which  of  itself  may 
cause  some  giddiness. 

Mr.  Watt  thus  describes  the  doses  of  the  factitious 
airs.  Where  symptoms,  he  says,  do  not  decidedly  in- 
dicate larger  doses,  it  is  prudent  to  begin  with  a  pint  of 
oxygen  air,  in  a  bagful  or  half  a  bagful  of  common 
air,  that  is  to  say,  diluted  with  from  20  to  40  times  its 
bulk  of  common  air,  and  gradually  to  increase  the  dose 
as  symptoms  direct;  observing  always  to  dilute  with  at 
least  20  times  the  quantity  of  common  air.  This  dose 
may  be  thought  too  small  to  produce  sensible  effects ; 
but  it  will  frequently  produce  very  considerable  ones ; 
and  in  some  cases,  where  the  system  is  very  irritable, 
may  prove  an  over-dose. 

Patients  with  a  slow  firm  pulse,  will  generally  bear 
large  doses ;  but  those  with  slow  feeble  pulses,  are  ge- 
nerally more  readily  affected  by  it.  In  diseases  occa- 
sioned by  want  of  irritability,  very  large  quantities  have 
been  given  before  any  effect  was  produced,  even  several 
cubic  fbet  per  day;  but,  as  in  such  cases  the  oxygen 
was  given  little  diluted  or  pure,  it  appears  probable 
that  more  was  given  than  would  have  been  nece.ssary, 
had  it,been  sufficiently  diluted;  for,  if  pure  oxygen 
air  is  inhaled,  it  will  be  found,  upon  its  emission  from 
the  lungs,  to  be  still  highly  dephlogisticated ;  but, 
when  diluted,  it  has  more  time  to  act,  and  more  of  it  is 
probably  absorbed. 

The  hydro-carbonate,  having  powerful  effects  in 
causing  vertigo,  ought  always  to  be  administered 
cautiously :  where  there  is  much  debility,  it  may  be 
prudent  to  begin  with  half  a  pint  of  this  air,  diluted 
with  10  or  20  pints  of  common  air,  to  be  increased  in 
the  subsequent  doses,  till  each  dose  shall  cause  vertigo  : 
how  far  the  latter  effect  should  be  pushed,  must  depend 
upon  the  situation  of  the  patient,  and  the  nature  of  the 
disease.  Patients  with  a  strong  quick  pulse,  can  in 
general  bear  large  doses  of  this  air,  and  its  iinmcdi;itc 
effect  is  rendering  the  pulse  slower  ;  wliereas  in  pati.  nls 
with  ([uick  weak  pulse,  it  generally  renders  the  pulse 
quicker  and  weaker  immediately  after  the  inhalation; 
though  its  subsequent  eficct  is  to  render  the  pulse  slower 
and  stronger,  if  it  takes  effect  upon  the  disease. 

It  has  seldom  been  found  necessary  to  give  more  of 
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this  air  than  from  two  to  three  quarts  per  day,  until 
the  patients  have  been  long  habituated  to  the  use  of  it; 
and  in  all  cases  where  the  air  has  been  very  lately 
rriade,  it  is  proper  to  give  only  half  the  usual  dose;  but, 
fitter  four  or  iive  days'  keeping,  it  seems  to  suffer  little 
further  change.  The  oxygen  air  keeps  good  for 
months,  if  the  corks  are  good. 

Mr.  Watt  has  contrived  his  apparatus  of  various 
dimensions  ;  and  to  enable  practitioners  to  judge  of  the 
size  of  the  apparatus  which  their  practice  may  require, 
he  describes  the  quantities  of  oxygen  gas  which  each 
size  can  produce  at  one  operation.  His  largest  an- 
])aratus  is  necessary  for  hospitals,  practitioners  of  groat 
practice,  or  who  do  not  choose  to  resort  often  to  a  Irrsh 
operation:  thesecond  size  to  practitioners  of  more  con- 
fined practice ;  and  the  portable  apparatus  to  patients 
who  choose  to  prepare  their  own  airs,  and  to  gentlemen 
who  wish  to  try  experiments.  To  those  who  require 
considerable  quantities  of  air,  the  frequent  re]K'titiwn  of 
the  process  with  this  portable  apparatus  will  be  found 
troublesome;  and  it  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  the 
consumption  of  fire-tubes  is  less  in  proportion  to  the 
quantities  of  air  produced  in  the  larger  than  in  the 
smaller  apparatus ;  and  that  nothing  will  tend  more  to 
avoid  unnecessary  repetitions  of  operations,  than  the 
being  provided  with  a  sufficient  nuTnbcr  of  air-holders, 
or  otiier  proper  recipients  for  the  gasses. 

PNEUMATOCE'LE  (Tof  the  Gr.  7fv£t;,aa'ro>i^Xij ; 
from  TTvsvy.cc,  zv/nci,  and  kijAij,  a  tumor),  the  flatulent 
hernia,  or  windy  rupture,  a  supposed  species  of  hernia 
distended  with  flatus.  Mr.  Pott  positively  asserts  the 
pnejimafocele  to  be  a  mista,ke.  lie  says,  that  there* 
is  no  tumor  of  this  kind,  and  in  this  situation,  in  a 
living  animal.  It  is  indeed  particularly  described  by 
many  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  and  said  to  be 
a  disorder  to  which  infants  are  particularly  liable  :  but 
the  complaint  so  described,  and  which  nurses,  &c.  do 
still  call  a  wind-rupture,  is  not  what  they  take  it  for; 
neither  is  it  produced  by  wind;  it  is  either  a  true  in- 
testinal hernia,  or  a  species  of  hydrocele.  There  is  no 
Jiernia  produced  by  mere  wind  ;  the  two  diseases,  which 
in  new-born  children  and  infants  are  taken  for  and 
called  wind-ruptures,  are  a  tumor  produced  by  a  small 
tjuantity  of  fluid  remaining  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  after  its  communication  above  with 
the  cavity  of  tlie  belly  is  closed  ;  and  a  true,  but  a 
small  intestinal  hernia.  The  natural  communication 
between  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  the  belly 
not  being  shut  until  some  space  of  time  after  birth,  it 
may  become  close  at  its  upper  part,  while  there  is  a 
quantity  of  fluid  cn  the  lower,  too  large  for  the  absorb- 
ent vessels  to  take  up  immediately;  and  consequently 
such  infant  will,  until  that  be  efiected,  labour  under  a 
true  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis;  a  case 
■which  is  very  frequent,  though  generally  mistaken  for 
a  wind-rupture. 

Some  writers  have  mistaken  the  encysted  hydrocele 
of  the  tunica  communis,  which  connects  the  spermatic 
vessels,  for  the  pneumatocele  ;  though  it  differs  from  the 
supposed  windy-nipture  in  its  situation;  but  unfor- 
tunately the  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  communis 
may  be  accoiapanied  with  air  hydrocele  of  the  tunica 


Taginalis,  or  witli  a  true  hernia,  and  tlien  the  case  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  ascertain.  In  the  case  of  air  dif- 
fused into  the  cellular  substance  of  these  parts,  the 
same  treatment  will  answer  for  its  removal  that  is  re- 
quired for  anasarcous  swellings  formed  by  water,  viz. 
small  punctures  with  the  point  of  a  lancet. 

PNEUMATO'MPHALUS  (of  the  Gr.  tfvEu/xao.a- 
<pa.Xo;  ;  from  7rvsv[j^cc,  uind,  and  oif.(ptxXo;,  the  naiclj  ; 
a  flatulent,  umljilical  hernia. 

PNEUMATO'SIS  {itvsviLxi'Ma'ig ;  from  irysvjJMToujf 
to  injlatc),  the  cmphtisema,  or  windy  swelling;  a  genus 
of  disease  in  the  class  cachcxice,  and  order  intmncscentice, 
of  Cullen.  It  is  known  b}-  a  collection  of  air  in  the 
cellular  texture  under  the  skin;  rendering  it  tense, 
elastic,  and  crepitating.  The  species  of  pneumatosis 
are:  1.  Fneiiviatosis  sponlanta,  without  any  m.anifest 
cause.  2.  Fnemiiatosis  traumatica,  from  a  wound. 
3.  Pneumatosis  venenata,  from  poisons.  4.  Pneumatosis 
Ju/stcrica,  with  hysteria.  The  empiiysema  sometimes 
comes  on  spontaneously ;  but  more  frequently  is  occa- 
sioned by  M'ounds  of  the  lungs,  which,  giving  vent  to 
the  air,  that  fluid  insinuates  itself  into  the  cellular  tex- 
ture, and  often  blows  it  up  to  a  surprising  degree.  It 
must  be  observed,  however,  that  it  is  only  in  cases  of 
laceration  of  the  lung-s  (happening  commonly  from 
fractured  ribs)  where  this  disease  can  take  place ;  for 
in  a  simple  wound,  the  efl'usion  of  blood  usually  pre- 
vents the  air  from  getting  out.  The  cure  is  to  be  ac- 
complished by  scariflcations  and  compresses ;  but  in 
some  cases,  only  by  the  paracentesis  of  the  thorax. 
When  air  introduced  from  the  lungs  is  collected  in  a 
considerable  quantity  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  the 
operation  of  the  paracentesis  is,  perhaps,  the  only  means 
of  cure ;  though  the  absorbents  are  sometimes  found  to 
act,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  such  cases.  Upon  an  open- 
ing being  thus  made,  the  air  sometimes  rushes  out  with 
incredible  violence;  and  the  patient  receives  at  least 
immediate  relief  from  circumstances  the  most  distress- 
ing imaginable.  In  some  instances  it  is  followed  even 
by  a  complete  cure. 

PNEUMO'NIA  (TTveuju-owa,  from  Ttvsv^vjv,  a  lung) ; 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  This  is  a  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class /7j/?Tiv(r,  and  ox(\cy  phlegmasia,  of  Cullen; 
characterised  by  pyrexia,  diflicult  respiration,  cough, 
and  a  sense  of  weight  and  pain  in  the  thorax.  The 
species  of  pneumonia,  according  to  the  above  nosologist, 
are,  1.  Peripneumonia.  The  pulse  not  always  hard, 
but  sometimes  soft:  an  obtuse  pain  in  the  bi'east;  the 
respiration  always  difficult;  sometimes  the  patient  can- 
not breathe,  unless  in  an  upright  posture ;  the  face 
swelled,  and  of  a  livid  colour;  the  cough  for  the  most 
part  moist,  frequently  bloody.  2.  Pleiiritis.  The  pulse 
hard  ;  a  pungent  pain  in  one  side,  aggravated  during 
the  time  of  inspiration;  an  uneasiness  when  lying  on 
one  side  ;  a  very  painful  cough,  dry  in  the  beginning 
of  the  disease,  afterwards  moist,  and  frequently  bloody. 
Under  the  general  head  of  Pneumonia,  Dr.  Cullen 
comprehends  all  inflanunations  of  the  thoracic  viscera, 
or  membrane  lining  the  inside  of  that  cavity :  f^s  the 
symptoms  do  not  sufficiently  distinguish  the  seat  of  the 
aflection,  nor  does  a  difference  in  the  situation  of  the 
affected  place  make  any  difference  in  the  cure. 
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1.  Pneumomc  mjlammation,  however  various  in  the 
scat,  always  discovers  itself  by  pyrexia,  difficult  breath- 
ing, cough,  and  pain  in  the  same  part  of  the  thorax. 
It  almost  always  conies  on  with  a  cold  stage,  and  is  ac- 
companied witti  the  other  symptoms  of  pyrexia;  though 
in  some  few  instances  the  pulse  may  not  be  more  fre- 
quent, nor  the  hvat  of  the  body  increased  beyond  what 
is  natuial.  Sometimes  the  pyrexia  is  from  the  begin- 
ning accompanied  with  the  other  symptoms ;  but  fre- 
quently it  is  formed  some  hours  before  them,  and  par- 
ticulaily  before  the  pain  be  felt.  The  pulse,  for  the 
most  part,  is  frequent,  full,  strong,  hard,  and  quick ; 
but,  in  a  few  instances,  especially  in  the  advanced  state 
of  the  disease,  it  is  weak,  soft,  and  at  the  same  time  irre- 
gular. The  difficulty  of  breathing  is  most  consider- 
able in  inspiration,  both  because  the  lungs  do  not  easily 
admit  of  a  full  dilatation,  and  because  the  dilatation 
increases  the  pain  attending  the  disease.  The  difficulty 
of  breathing  is  also  greater  when  the  patient  is  in  one 
posture  of  the  body  rather  than  another.  It  is  gene- 
rally gi-eater  when  he  lies  on  the  side  affected ;  though 
sometimes  the  contrary  happens.  Very  often  the  pa- 
tient cannot  lio<'asy  upon  cither  side,  and  can  find  ease 
only  w  hen  lying  on  the  back ;  and  sometimes  he  cannot 
breathe  easily,  except  when  in  somewhat  of  an  erect 
posture.  The  cough,  in  difl'erent  cases,  is  more  or  less 
Tirgent  or  painful.  It  is  sometimes  dry^,  or  without  any 
expectoration,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  the  dis- 
ease; but  more  commonly  it  is,  even  from  the  begin- 
ning, moist,  and  the  matter  spit  up  various,  both  in 
consistence  and  colour,  and  frequently  it  is  streaked 
with  blood.  The  pain  is  also  different  in  ditierent  cases, 
and  felt  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  thorax,  but  most  fre- 
quently in  one  side.  It  has  been  said  to  affect  the  right 
side  more  frequently  than  the  left ;  but  this  is  uncer- 
tain, and  we  are  sure  that  the  left  side  has  been  very 
often  aflected.  Sometimes  it  is  felt  as  if  it  was  under 
the  sternum ;  sometimes  in  the  back  between  the 
shoulders ;  and  when  in  the  sides,  its  place  has  been 
liighcr  or  lower,  more  forward  or  backward ;  but  the 
place  of  all  most  frequently  affected  is  about  the  sixth 
or  seventh  rib,  near  the  middle  of  irs  length,  or  a  little 
more  forward.  The  pain  is  often  severe  and  pungent ; 
but  sometimes  more  dull  and  obtuse,  with  a  sense  of 
weight  rather  than  of  pain.  It  is  most  especially  se- 
vere and  pungent  when  occupying  the  place  last  men- 
tioned. For  the  most  part  it  continues  fixed  in  one 
part,  but  sometimes  shoots  from  the  side  to  the  scapula 
on  one  hand,  or  to  the  sternum  and  clavicle  on  the 
other.  ^ 

Dr.  CuUen  supposes  that  the  disease  is  always  seated, 
or  at  least  begins,  in  some  part  of  the  pleura,  taking 
that  membrane  in  its  greatest  extent,  as  now  commonly 
understood  ;  that  is,  as  covering  not  only  the  internal 
surface  of  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  but  also  as  forming 
the  mediastinum,  and  as  extended  over  the  pericar- 
dium, and  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  lungs.  But  as 
the  symptoms  never  clearly  indicate  where  the  seat  of 
the  disease  is,  there  is  but  little  foundation  for  the  dif- 
ferent names  by  which  it  has  been  distinguished.  The 
term  pleurisi/  is  improperiy  limited  to  that  inflammation 
•^which  begins  in  and  chiefly  affects  the  pleura  costalis. 


This  Dr.  Cullcn  thinks  is  a  rare  occurn  nce;  and  that 
the  pneumonia  much  more  frequently  begins  in  the 
pleura  investing  the  lungs,  producing  all  the  symptoms 
which  belong  to  what  has  been  calkd  the  plevritis  vera. 
The  word  peripneumony  has  been  applied  to  an  inflam- 
mation beginning  in  the  parenchyma,  or  cellular  tex- 
ture of  the  lungs,  and  having  its  seat  chiefly  there. 
But  to  Dr,  Cullen  it  seems  very  doubtful  if  any  acute 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  any  disease  which  has 
been  called  peripnamioni/,  be  of  that  kind.  It  seems 
probable  that  every  acute  inflammation  begins  in  mem- 
branous parts ;  and  in  every  dissection  of  persons  who 
have  died  of  peripneumony,  the  external  membrane  of 
the  lungs,  or  some  part  of  the  pleura,  has  appeared  to 
have  been  considerably  affected.  An  indammaiion  of 
the  pleura  covering  the  upper  surface  of  the  diaphragm, 
has  been  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  para- 
phrenitis,  as  supposed  to  be  attended  with  the  peculiar 
symptoms  of  delirium,  risus  sardonicus,  and  other  con- 
vulsive motions ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  an  inflamma- 
tion of  that  portion  of  the  pleura,  and  affecting  also 
even  the  muscular  substance  of  the  diaphragm,  has 
often  taken  place  without  any  of  the  symptoms  above 
mentioned ;  and  neither  the  dissections,  which  have 
fallen  under  Dr.  Cullen's  observation,  nor  any  accounts 
of  dissections,  support  the  opinion  that  an  inflammation 
of  the  pleura,  covering  the  diaphragm,  is  attended  with 
delirium  more  commonly  that  any  other  pneumonic 
inflammation. — It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
though  the  inflammation  may  begin  in  one  particular 
part  of  the  pleura,  the  morbid  affection  is  commonly 
communicated  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  membrane. 

The  pneumonic  inflammation,  like  others,  may  ter- 
minate by  resolution,  suppuration,  or  gangrene:  but  it 
has  also  a  termination  peculiar  to  itself;  namely,  when 
it, is  attended  with  an  effusion  of  blood  into  the  cellular 
texture  of  the  lungs,  which,  soon  interrupting  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  through  that  viscus,  produces  a 
fatal  suffocation.  This,  indeed,  appears  to  be  the  most 
common  termination  of  pneumonic  inflammation  when 
it  ends  fatally;  for  upon  the  dissection  of  almost  every 
person  who  has  died  of  this  disease,  it  appears  that  such 
an  effusion  had  happened.  From  the  same  dissections 
we  learn,  that  pneumonic  inflammation  commonly  pro- 
duces an  exudation  from  the  internal  surface  of  the 
pleura,  which  appiars  partly  as  a  soft  viscid  crust, 
often  of  a  compact  membranous  form,  covering  every- 
where the  surface  of  the  pleura,  and  particularly  those 
parts  where  the  lungs  adhere  to  the  pleura  costalis,  or 
mediastinum ;  and  this  crust  seems  always  to  be  the 
cement  of  such  adhesion.  The  same  exudation  shews 
itself  also  by  a  quantity  of  serous  fluid  commonly  found 
in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax ;  and  some  exudation  or 
effusion  is  usually  found  to  have  been  made  into  tlie 
cavity  of  the  pericardium.  It  seems  likewise  probable, 
that  an  effusion  of  this  kind  is  sometimes  made  into  the 
cavity  of  the  bronchice  ;  for  in  some  persons  who  have 
died,  after  labouring  under  a  pneumonic  inflammation 
for  a  few  days  only,  the  brcnchfee  have  been  found 
filled  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  serous  and  thickish 
fluid,  which  must  be  considered  rath'er  as  the  effusion 
above  mentioned,  having  had  its  thinner  parts  taken 
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off  by  respiration,  than  as  a  pus  so  suddenly  formed  in 
the  inflamed  part.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable, 
that  this  effusion,  as  well  as  that  made  into  the  cavities 
of  the  thorax  and  pericardium,  may  be  a  matter  of  the 
same  kind  with  that  which  in  other  inflammations  is 
poured  into  the  cellular  texture  of  the  parts  inffamed, 
and  there  converted  into  pus ;  but  in  the  thora.x  and 
pericardium  it  does  not  always  put  on  this  appearance, 
because  the  crust  covering  the  surface  prevents  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  thinner  part.  This  absorption,  how- 
ever, may  be  compensated  in  the  bronchise,  by  the 
drying  power  of  the  air ;  and  therefore  the  effusion  into 
them  may  assume  a  more  purulent  appearance.  In 
many  cases  of  pneumonic  inflammation,  when  the  ex- 
pectoration is  very  copious,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  whole  proceeds  from  the  mucous  follicles  of 
the  bronchia; ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  a  great  part 
of  it  may  come  from  the  eflused  serous  fluid  just  men- 
tioned ;  and  this  too  will  account  for  the  appearance  of 
the  expectoration  being  so  often  purulent.  Perhaps 
the  same  thing  will  account  for  that  purulent  matter 
found  in  the  bronchiaj,  which  De  Haen  says  he  had 
often  observed  when  there  was  no  ulceration  in  the 
lungs,  and  which  he  accounts  for  in  a  very  strange 
manner,  namely,  by  supposing  a  pus  formed  in  the  cir- 
culating blood. 

Dr.  Cullcn  is  of  opinion,  that  the  effusion  into  the 
bronchia;  above  mentioned,  often  concurs  with  the  effu- 
sion of  red  blood  into  the  cellular  substance  of  the 
lungs  to  occasion  the  fatal  sufl'ocation  which  frequently 
terminates  peripneumony ;  that  the  effusion  of  serum 
alone  may  have  this  effect :  and  that  the  serum  poured 
out  in  a  certain  quantity,  rather  than  any  debility  in 
the  powers  of  expectoration,  is  the  cause  of  that  cessa- 
tion of  spitting  which  precedes  the  fatal  event ;  for  in 
many  cases  the  expectoration  has  ceased,  when  no 
other  symptoms  of  debility  liave  appeared,  and  when, 
upon  dissection,  the  bronchia;  have  been  full  of  liquid 
matter.  Nay,  it  is  even  probable,  that  in  some  cases 
such  an  effusion  may  take  place  without  any  symptoms 
of  violent  inflammation;  and  in  other  cases  the  effusion 
taking  place  may  seem  to  remove  the  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation which  iiad  appeared  before,  and  thus  ac- 
count for  those  unexpected  fatal  terminations  which 
have  sometimes  happened. 

Pneumonic  inflammation  seldom  terminates  by  reso- 
lution, wilhout  being  attended  with  some  evident  evacua- 
tion. An  ha^morrhagy  from  the  nose  happening  on  some 
of  the  first  days  of  the  disease  has  sometimes  put  an  end 
to  it;  and  it  is  said,  that  an  evacuation  from  the 
hemorrhoidal  veins,  a  bilious  evacuation  by  stool,  and 
an  evacuation  of  urnie  witii  a  copious  sediment,  have 
severally  had  the  same  ett'ect :  but  such  occurrences 
ha\e  been  rare.  The  evacuation  most  frequently  at- 
tending, and  seeming  to  have  tiu-  greatest  effect  in  pro- 
moting resolution,  is  an  expsctoration  of  a  thick,  white, 
or  yellowish  matter,  a  little  btreaked  witii  blood,  co- 
pious, and  brought  up  without  much  or  violent  cough- 
ing. Very  frequently  the  resolution  of  this  disease  is 
attended  with,  and  perhaps  produced  by,  a  sweat, 
which  is  warm,  fluid,  copious,  over  the  whole  IxKly, 
and  attended  with  an  abatement  of  the  frequency 


01  the  pulse,  heat  of  the  body,  and  other  febrile 
symptoms. 

Although,  from  the  history  given,  it  appears  that 
pleurisy  and  peripneumony  cannot  with  propriety  be 
considered  as  different  diseases,  yet  it  is  certain  that  in 
different  cases  this  affection  occurs  with  an  assemblage 
of  symptoms  separate  and  distinct.  Thus  even  Dr^ 
Cullen  himself,  in  his  Nosology,  has  defined  plcuritis 
to  consist  in  pyrexia,  attended  with  pungent  pain  of 
the  side,  painful  respiration,  difficulty  of  lying  down, 
particularly  on  the  aflected  side,  and  distressing  cough, 
in  the  beginning  dry,  but  afterwards  humid,  and  often 
with  bloody  expectoration.  While  again  he  has  de- 
fined peripneumony  to  consist  in  pyrexia  attended  with 
a  dull  pain  under  the  sternum  and  between  the 
shoulders,  anxiety,  difliculty  of  breathing,  humid 
cough,  expectoration  generally  bloody,  a  soft  pulse,  and 
a  tumid  livid  appearance  of  the  countenance.  It  is 
highly  probable,  that  the  first  of  these  sets  of  symptoms 
chiefly  arises  from  a  state  of  active  inflammation,  and 
the  second  from  effusion.  Thus,  in  certain  cases,  the 
symptoms  may  appear  perfectly  separate  and  distinct; 
but  more  frecjuently  both  inflammation  and  effusion 
are  united;  and  thus  the  symptoms  in  both  definitions 
are  in  general  combined  in  the  same  patient. 

2.  The  remote  cause  of  pneumonic  inflammation  is 
commonly  cold  applied  to  the  body,  obstructing  per- 
spiration, and  determining  to  the  lungs,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  lungs  themselves  are  exposed  to  the 
action  of  cold.  I'hese  circumstances  operate  chiefly 
when  an  inflammatory  diathesis  prevails  in  the  system  ; 
and  therefore  those  principally  affected  with  this  dis- 
ease are  persons  of  the  greatest  vigour,  in  cold  climates, 
in  the  winter  season,  and  particularly  in  the  spring, 
when  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold  are  frequent.  This 
disease,  however,  may  arise  in  any  season  when  such 
varieties  take  place.  Other  remote  causes  also  may 
have  a  share  in  producing  this  disorder ;  such  as  every 
means  of  obstructing,  straining,  or  otherwise  injuring 
the  pneumonic  organs.  The  pneumonic  inflammation 
has  sometimes  been  so  much  an  epidemic,  that  it  has 
been  suspected  of  depending  on  a  specific  contagion; 
but  Dr.  Cullen  never  met  with  an  instance  of  its  being 
contagious. 

3.  In  pneumonic  inflammation,  a  violent  pyrexia  is 
always  dangerous.  The  danger,  however,  is  chiefly  de- 
noted by  the  difificulty  of  breathing.  When  the  patient 
can  lie  on  one  side  only ;  when  he  can  lie  on  neither 
side,  but  only  on  his  back ;  when  he  cannot  breathe, 
witii  tolerable  ease,  except  when  the  trunk  of  his  body 
is  erect ;  when  even  in  this  posture  the  breathing  is 
very  (hfllcult,  and  attended  with  a  turgescence  and 
flushing  of  the  face,  with  partial  sweats  about  the  head 
and  neck,  and  an  irregular  jjulse  :  these  circumstances 
mark  the  difliculty  of  breacliing  in  difi'erent  degrees; 
and  coiJsequ?ntly,  in  proportion,  the  danger  of  the  dis- 
ease. A  fivqui  nt  violent  c«ugh,  aggravating  the  pain, 
is  always  the  symptom  of  an  obstinate  disease ;  and  as 
the  disease  is  si.  Idoiii  ov  never  n  solved  without  some 
exp.  ctoration,  so  a  dry  cough  must  always  be  an  un- 
iavouiable  sympiom. 

Tiie  proper  characteristics  of  the  expectoration  have 
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been  already  laid  down ;  and  though  an  expectoration 
which  has  not  these  mai'ks  must  indicate  a  doubtful 
state  of  the  disease,  yet  the  colour  alone  can  give  no 
certain  prognostic.  An  acute  pain,  very  much  inter- 
rupting inspiration,  is  always  the  mark  of  a  violent  dis- 
ease; but  not  of  a  more  dangerous  disease  thiin  an  ob- 
tuse pain  attended  with  very  ditfieult  respiration. 

When  the  pains,  which  had  at  first  afiectcd  one  side 
only,  shall  afterwards  spread  into  the  other  ;  or  when, 
leaving  the  side  first  aflected,  they  pass  entirely  into 
the  other ;  these  are  always  marks  of  a  dangerous  dis- 
ease. A  delirium  coming  on  during  a  pneumonic 
inflammation  is  alwap  a  symptom  denoting  much 
danger. 

When  pneumonic  disorders  terminate  fatally,  it  is  on 
one  or  other  of  the  days  of  the  first  week,  from  the 
third  to  the  seventh.  This  is  the  most  common  case; 
but,  in  a  few  instances,  death  has  happened  at  a  later 
period.  When  the  disease  is  violent,  but  admitting  of 
resolution,  this  also  happens  frequently  in  the  course  of 
the  first  week,  but  in  a  more  moderate  disease  the  re- 
solution is  often  put  off  to  the  second  week.  The  dis- 
ease generally  suffers  a  remission  on  some  of  the  days 
from  the  third  to  the  seventh  :  which,  however,  may  be 
often  fallacious,  as  the  disease  sometimes  returns  again 
with  as  much  violence  as  before ;  and  in  such  a  case 
with  great  danger.  Sometimes  it  disappears  on  the 
third  day,  while  an  erysipelas  makes  its  appearance  on 
some  external  part;  and  if  this  continue  fixed,  the 
pneumonic  inflammation  does  not  recur.  If  the  dis- 
ease continue  beyond  the  fourteentli  day,  it  will  ter- 
minate in  a  suppuration,  or  phthisis.  The  termination 
by  gangrene  is  much  more  rare  than  has  bt  en  imalgined: 
and  when  it  does  occur,  it  is  usually  joined  with  the 
termination  by  cfi'usion ;  the  symptoms  of  the  one  being 
hardly  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  other. 

4.  The  aire  must  proceed  upon  the  general  plan 
mentioned  under  Synociia  ;  but,  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  part  affected,  the  remedies  must  be 
employed  early,  and  as  fully  as  possible :  and  these  are 
chiefly  directed  with  one  of  three  views,  viz.  for  ob- 
taining a  resolution  of  the  inflammation  in  the  thorax, 
for  mitigating  the  urgent  symptoms  before  a  resolution 
can  be  efi'ected,  and  for  counteracting  or  obviating  the 
consequences  of  the  disease.  Venesection  is  tlie  remedy 
chiefly  to  be  depended  on ;  and  the  quantity  taken 
away  ought  in  general  to  be  as  large  as  the  patient's 
strength  will  allow.  The  remission  of  pain,  and  the 
relief  of  respiration,  during  the  flowing  of  the  blood, 
may  limit  the  quantity  to  be  then  drawn  ;  but  if  these 
symptoms  of  relief  do  not  appear,  the  bleeding  sliould 
be  continued  to  a  considerable  extent,  unless  symptoms 
of  a  beginning  syncope  come  on.  It  is  seldom  that  one 
bleeding,  however  large,  will  cure  this  disease ;  and 
"  though  the  pain  and  difficulty  of  breathing  may  be 
much  relieved  by  the  first  bleeding,  these  symptoms 
commonly,  and  after  no  long  interval,  recur,  often  with 
as  much  violence  as  befoi-e.  In  this  case  the  bleeding 
is  to  be  repeated,  even  on  the  same  day,  and  perhaps  to 
the  same  quantity  as  before.  Sometimes  the  second 
bleeding  may  be  larger  than  the  first.  There  are  per- 
sons who,  by  their  constitution,  arc  ready  to  faint  even 


upori  a  small  bleeding ;  and  in  such  persons  this  may- 
prevent  the  drawing  so  much  blood  at  first  as  a  pneumo- 
nic inflammation  may  require ;  but  as  the  same  persons 
are  found  to  bear  after-bleedings  better  than  the  first, 
this  allows  the  second  and  subsequent  bleedings  to  be 
larger,  and  to  such  a  quantity  as  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  may  seem  to  require. 

Bleedings  are  to  be  repeated  according  to  the  state 
of  the  symptoms,  and  they  will  be  more  effectual  when 
practised  in  the  course  of  the  first  three  days  than 
afterwards  ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  omitted  though  four 
days  of  the  disease  may  already  have  elapsed.  If  the 
physician  has  not  been  called  in  time,  or  the  first 
bleedings  have  not  been  sufficiently  large,  or  even 
though  tliey  should  have  procured  some  remission,  yet 
upon  the  return  of  the  urgent  symptoms,  bleeding  may 
be  repeated  at  any  time  within  the  first  fortnight,  or 
even  after  that  period,  if  a  suppuration  be  not  evident, 
or  if  after  a  seeming  solution  the  disease  shall  have 
returned. 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  blood  which  may  be 
taken  away  with  safety,  no  general  rules  can  be  given ; 
as  it  must  be  very  dift'erent  according  to  the  state  of 
the  disease,  and  the  constitution  of  tlie  patient.  In  an 
adult  male  of  tolerable  strength,  a  pound  avoirdupois 
of  blood  is  a  full  bleeding.  Any  quantity  above  twenty 
ounces  is  a  large,  and  any  quantity  below  twelve  is  a 
small,  bleeding.  An  evacuation  of  four  or  five  pounds, 
in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  is  generally  as  much 
as  m^ost  patients  will  bear ;  but  if  the  inter\  als  be- 
tween the  bleedings,  and  the  whole  of  the  time  during 
M-hich  the  bleedings  have  been  employed,  have  been 
long,  the  quantity  taken  upon  the  whole  may  be 
greater. 

When  a  large  quantity  of  blood  has  been  taken 
from  the  arm,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  more  can  be  taken 
in  that  manner  with  safety,  some  blood  may  still  be 
taken  by  cupping  and  scarifying.  This  will  especially 
be  proper,  when  the  recurrence  of  the  pain,  rather 
than  the  diflficulty  of  breathing,  becomics  the  urgent 
symptom ;  and  then  the  cupping  and  scarification 
should  be  made  as  near  as  possible  to  the  pained  part. 

An  expectoration  sometimes  takes  place  very  early 
in  the  disease  ;  but  if  the  symptoms  continue  urgent, 
the  bleedings  must  be  repeated  notwithstanding  the 
expectoration :  but  in  a  more  advanced  state,  and 
when  the  symptoms  have  suffered  a  considerable  re- 
mission, we  may  then  trust  the  cure  to  the  expectora- 
tion alone.  It  is  not  observed  that  bleeding,  during 
the  first  days  of  the  disease,  stops  expectoration  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  often  fuund  to  promote  it ; 
and  it  is  only  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  the  disease, 
when  the  patient  has  been  already  exhausted  by  large 
evacuations  and  a  continuance  of  his  illness,  that 
bleeding  seems  to  put  a  stop  to  expectoration ;  and 
even  then,  this  stoppage  seems  not  to  take  place  so 
much  from  the  powers  of  expectoration  being  weakened 
by  bleeding,  as  by  its  favouring  the  serous  effusion  in 
the  bronchicB,  already  take  n  notice  of. 

Besides  the  bleeding,  ever^  part  of  the  antiphlogistic 
regimen  ought  here  to  be  care  fully  employed  :  the 
patient  must  keep  out  of  bed  as  much  as  he  can  bear  j 
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rrtust  h&vc  plenty  of  warm  diluting  drinks,  impreg- 
nated with  vcgetabit;  acids,  accouiponicd  with  nitre 
or  soma  otlier  cooling  neutral  salt ;  and  the  belly  also 
ought  to  be  kept  open  by  cmollRnt  clysters  or  cooling 
laxative  medicines.  Vomiting  in  the  beginning  is 
dangerous  ;  but  in  a  somewhat  advanced  state  of  the 
disease  emetics  have  been  found  the  best  means  of 
promoting  expectoration.  Foni'  ntations  and  poultices 
to  the  pained  part  have  been  found  useful ;  but 
blistering  is  found  to  be  much  more  cfl'cctual.  '  A 
blister,  however,  ought  not  to  be  applied  till  at  least 
one  bleeding  has  been  premised,  as  venesection  is  less 
effectual  when  the  irritation  of  a  blister  is  present.  If 
the  disease  be  moderate,  a  blister  may  be  applied  im- 
mediately after  the  first  bleeding;  but  in  violent  cases, 
where  it  may  be  presumed  that  a  second  bleeding  may 
soon  b(!  necessary  after  the  first,  it  will  be  proper  to 
delay  the  blister  till  after  the  second  bleeding,  when  it 
may  be  supposed  that  the  irritation  occasioned  by  the 
blister  will  be  over  before  another  bleeding  becomes 
ncctssary.  It  may  frequently  be  of  use  in  this  disease 
to  repeat  the  blistering ;  and  in  that  case  the  plas- 
ters should  always  be  applied  somewhere  on  the  thorax, 
for  when  applied  to  more  distant  parts  they  have  little 
effect.  The  .  keeping  the  blistered  parts  open,  and 
making  what  is  called  a  perpetual  blister,  has  much  less 
eft'ect  than  a  repeated  blistering. 

Many  methods  have  been  proposed  for  promoting  ex- 
pectoration, but  none  appear  to  be  sufiicicntly  effectual ; 
and  some  of  them,  being  acrid  stimulant  substances, 
are  not  very  safe.  The  gums  usually  employed  seem 
to  be  too  heating ;  the  squills  less  so  ;  but  they  are  not 
very  powerful,  and  sometimes  inconvenient,  by  the 
constant  ^lausea  they  occasion.  The  volatile  alkali 
may  be  of  service  as  an  expectorant,  but  it  ought  to  be 
reserved  for  an  advanced  state  of  the  disease.  Muci- 
laginous and  oily  demulcents  appear  to  be  useful,  by 
allaying  that  acrimony  of  the  mucus  which  occasions 
too  frequent  coughing  ;  and  which  coughing  prevents 
the  stagnation  and  thickening  of  the  mucus,  and  there- 
by its  becoming  mild.  The  receiving  into  the  lungs 
the  steams  of  warm  water,  impregnated  with  vinegar, 
has  often  proved  useful  in  promoting  expectoration  ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  the  machine  called  the  inhaler 
(see  Inhaler)  may  be  of  great  service.  But  of  till 
•others,  the  aniimonial  emetics,  given  in  nauseating 
doses,  promise  to  be  the  most  powerful  for  pro- 
moting expectoration.  The  kermcs  mineral  'las  been 
greatly  reccouiincnded  ;  but  does  not  seem  be  more 
efficacious  than  tartariscd  antimony  or  antimonial  wine  ; 
and  the  dose  cf  the  kermes  is  much  more  uncertain 
than  that  of  the  other  preparations. 

Though  this  disease  otteii  termiuatf  s  by  a  sponta- 
neous sv.'eating,  this  cvacuutioik  oii'-iit  not  to  be  ex- 
cited by  art,  unless  vviih  much  cau'iv.-n.  Whi  n,  utter 
some  remission  of  the  syinptt/ins,  tp.mtan"ous  sweats 
arise,  they  may  be  tncourag' d  :  Lu;  it  ouyht  to  be 
without  jnuch  heat,  and  without  stimulant  medicines. 
If,  however,  the  swo.its  be  partial  and  clammy  only, 
and  a  great  difliculty  cf  breathing  still  lemaiii,  it  wiii 
be  very  dang:ious  to  entvinrage  tlum. 

Physicians  have  ditfercd  much  with  regard  to  the 


use  of  opiates  in  pneumonic  affections.  It  appears, 
however,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  and  be- 
fore bleeding  and  blistering  have  produced  some  re- 
mission of  the  pain,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  breathing, 
opi^ites  have  a  bad  tendency,  by  their  increasing  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  and  other  inflammatory  symp- 
toms. But  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  the  disease, 
when  the  difficulty  of  breathing  has  abated,  and  when 
the  urgent  symptom  is  a  cough,  proving  the  chief 
cause  of  the  continuance  of  pain  and  want  of  restj 
opiates  may  be  employed  with  great  advantage  and 
safety.  The  interruption  of  the  expectoration  which 
they  seem  to  occasion,  is  for  a  short  time  only  ;  and 
they  tend  often  to  promote  it,  as  they  occasion  a 
stagnation  of  what  was  by  frequent  coughing  dissipated 
insi'iisibly  :  and  therefore  give  the  appearance  of  what 
physicians  have  called  concocted  matter. 

Dr.  Saunders  joins  pulv.  antitnon.  with  the  extract, 
papav.  alb.  in  a  pill  given  at  bed-time.  Opium  com- 
bined with  calomel,  has  cf  late  been  highly  extolled 
in  this  and  some  other  inflammatory  diseases,  by  Dr. 
Hamilton,  of  Lynn-Regis  ;  who  has  given  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  success  attending  this  practice,  in  the 
Edin.  Med.  Comment.  Vol.  IX. 

PO'DAGRA  {Ko^ocypx ;  from  -zae;,  the  foot,  and 
a-ypcc,  a  taking  or  seizure),  the  gout;  a  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  pijrexix,  and  ordi  r  phlegmasia;,  of 
Cullen.  It  is  known  by  pyrexia,  pain  in  the  joints, 
chiefly  of  the  great  toe,  and  especially  the  hancfs  and^ 
feet,  returning  at  intervals  :  previous  to  the  attack,  the 
functions  of  the  stomach  are  commonly  disturbed.  The 
species  are:  1.  Podagra  regvlans,  the  regular  goul. 
2.  Podagra  atonica,  the  atomc  gout.  3.  Podagra  retro- 
grada,  the  rctrocedent  gout.  4.  Podagra  aberrans,  mis- 
placed or  wandering  gout.    See  Arthritis. 

POICTC  J,  COUC  OF.  Sec  Devonshire  Colic. 

POISOiN  xenena;  those  substances  which  when 
applied  externally,  or  taken  into  the  human  body, 
uniforreiy  cause  such  a  derangement  of  the  animal 
economy  as  to  produce  disease.  As  it  is  extremely 
diliicult,  however,  to  give  a  definition  of  a  poison,  the 
above  is  subject  to  great  inaccuracy.  Poisons  are 
Givided,  with  respect  to  the  kingdom  to  which  they 
belong,  into  animal,  vegetable,  mineral,  and  halituous 
or  vaporous  poisons.  Poisons  are  only  deleterious  in 
certain  d(/ses;  for  the  most  active,  in  small  doses,  form 
the  most  valuable  medicines.  There  are,  nevertheless, 
certain  poisons,  which  are  really  such  in  the  smallest 
quantity,  and  which  are  never  administered  medicin- 
ally; as  many  cf  the  animal  poisons,  the  poison  of 
hydrophobia,  Cv:c.  There  are  likewise  substances  which 
are  innocfnt  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  but  which 
prove  deleterious  when  taken  into  the  lungs,  or  when 
applied  to  an  abraded  surface.  Thus  carb(>nic  acid  is 
continually  swallowed  with  fermented  liquors,  andthtis 
tile  poison  of  the  viper  may  be  swallowed  with  im- 
pumiy;  whilst  inspiring  carbonic  acid  instantly  de- 
stroys, and  the  poison  of  the  viper  inserted  into  the 
flesh  [jroduces  formidable  eti'ects. 

Many  substances  also  act  as  poisons  when  applied 
cither  externally  or  internally,  as  arsenic,  lead, 
When  a  deleterious  substance  produces  its  cfTccls  not 
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only  in  mankind  but  in  all  other  animals,  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  term  common  poison,  as  arsenic,  caustic 
alkali,  &c.  whilst  that  which  is  poisonous  to  man  only, 
or  to  brute  animals,  and  often  to  one  genus  only,  is 
said  to  be  a  relative  poison ;  thus,  aloes  is  said  to  be 
poisonous  to  dogs  and  wolves  ;  the  phellandrium  aqua- 
ticum  kills  horses,  whilst  oxen  devour  it  greedily,  and 
with  impunity.  It  appears,  then,  that  substances  act 
as  poisons  only  in  regard  to  their  dose,  the  part  of  the 
body  they  are  applied  to,  and  the  suljcct  on  which  their 
powers  are  exerted. 

Poisons  enter  the  system  either;  1.  Through  the 
cesophagus,  alone  or  with  the  food.  2.  Through  the 
anus  by  clysters.  3.  Through  the  nostrils  with  odor- 
ous substances.  4.  Through  the  lungs  with  the  at- 
mosphere. 5.  Through  the  absorbents  of  the  skin, 
cither  whole,  ulcerated,  cut,  or  torn.  As  to  their  con- 
stituent  principles,  they  are  divided  into:  1.  Jcrid 
poisons,  as  drastic  and  corrosive  vegetables;  acid,  alka- 
line, metallic,  and  acido-metallic  mineials;  deleterious 
and  necrotic  animals.  2.  Narcotic,  as  certain  veget- 
ables. 3.  Narcotico-acrid,  which  kill  with  both  prin- 
ciples. 4.  Ilalituuits,  which  suflbcate  by  noxious  \a- 
j)Our.  5.  Mechanical  jmisons,  which  destroy  by  their 
mechanical  effects. 

The  symptoms  produced  by  poisons,  have  been  divided 
into:  1.  Injlammato-y,  or  which  induce  inflammation 
and  gangrene.  2.  Drastic,  which  operate  by  purging 
and  vomiting.  3.  Cunxu/six  e,  exciting  spasms  and  con- 
vulsions. 4.  Paralytic,  which  induce  palsy  of  the  ex- 
tremities and  heart;  as  the  preparations  of  lead,  the 
essential  oil  of  the  lauro-cerasus,  Sic.  5.  Narcotic, 
which  cause  coma,  amaurosis,  and  delirium.  6.  Suffo- 
cating, which  suffocate  by  a  mcphitic  vapour.  7-  Ex- 
sicrant,  which  bring  on  tabes;  as  lead,  gradually  ab- 
sorbed. 8.  Septic,  which  induce  a  tendency  to  putrid- 
ity in  the  blood,  and  local  gangrene. 

Of  the  animals  which  are  considered  as  poisonous,  many 
might  be  enumerated,  particularly  of  the  Asiatic  and 
American  snakes,  of  the  genera  Crotaliis  and  Coluber, 
for  whose  bites,  authors  propose  to  us  the  radix  mun- 
gos,  seueka,  volatile  alkali,  and  common  salt,  inter- 
nally ;  and  topically,  the  general  caustic  applications, 
extirpation,  &c. 

Poisonous  insects  and  worms,  poisonous  animals  of 
the  amphibious  tribe,  poisonous  fishes  (see  Fisn- 
roisox),  and  other  animal  poisons  which  cannot  be 
classed  under  any  of  the  foregoing  heads,  form  a  most 
extensive  list;  and  still  more  numerous  are  the  poisons 
derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  many  of  which, 
however,  afford  us  the  most  important  assistance  in 
the  cure  of  diseases.  For  the  former  we  accordingly 
refer  to  their  proper  names,  not  only  as  being  too  co- 
pi(>us  to  be  included  in  a  distinct  article,  but  as  in- 
volving many  intricate  and  uncertain  accounts,  which, 
though  the  best  that  can  be  procured,  would  -prove  ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory  to  the  medical  reader.  A  list 
of  the  vegetables  which  are  considered  as  poisons,  may 
not  hov>-evcr  be  unacceptable,  for  the  reasons  already 
stated. 

1.  Narcotic  vegetables. 
Papaver  somnifcrinn.  Opium. 

These,  of  course,  require  the  same  antidotes. 
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Physalis  somnifcra. 
Solanum  lycopersicmn . 
Solanum  mam?nosu7n.  . 
Solatium  insanum. 
Solanum  dulcamara. 
Solanum  nigrum. 


Atropa  mandragora. 
Datura  stramonium. 
Datura  metcl. 
Datura  ferox. 
Datura  tatula. 
H ijosciamus  niger. 


The  proposed  antidotes  are,  first,  vomits,  which  also 
purge  ;  then  vinegar  and  oil.  Quei-y — Camphor,  and 
Ipecacuanha. 


See  the  latter  article. 


Peganum  harmela. 
'  Chrnopodium  hybridu/n. 
Cheh  dunium  glaucium. 
Taxus  baccata. 
Lactuca  virosa. 
Laciuca  scariola. 
Paris  qundrifoUa. 
Prumis  lauro-cerasus. 


JJyosciamus  albus. 
Jlyosciamvs  physalodes. 
Ilyosciaivus  scopolta. 
/Izalea  pontica. 
Antirrhinum  oroniiuni. 
Acta'a  spicafa._ 
liofmn  temulentum. 
Ervum  ervilja. 
Lathyrus  cicera. 

Against  all  these  narcotics,  after  vomiting,  authors 
recommend:  (1.)  Acids;  as  vinegar,  lemon  juice,  spirits 
of  vitriol  diluted.  (2.)  A  very  strong  infusion  of  Turkey 
coffee.  (3.)  Small  doses  of  ipecacuanha,  to  promote  a 
powerful  sweating.  (4.)  Clysters  of  vinfgar,  or  soap 
dissolved  in  water.  (5.)  Blisters  to  the  neck.  (6.)  JVine. 
(7.)  Alkaline  salts  and  borax.  We  doubt  the  efficacy 
of  these  remedies;  but  none  better  have  been  proposed. 


2.  Narcotic  and 

Hippomane  mancinella. 
Hippomanc  biglanduhsa. 
Cocculus  indicus. 
Coriaria  inyrtifolia. 
Strycknos  nux  vomica. 
Strychios  colubrina. 
Ignatia  amara. 
Ncrium  oleander. 
Atropa  belladonna'. 
Nicotiana  tabacum. 
Nicotiana  rustica. 


acrid  vegetable  poisons. 

Nicotiana  paniculata. 
Nicotiana  glutinosa. 
Bryonia  alba. 
Chcerophyllum  syhestre. 
Cha-rophyllum  bulbosum. 
Chcerophyllum  temuknium. 
(Ethusa  cynapivm. 
Sium  latifolium. 
Cicuta  virosa. 
Conium  maculatum. 
Mercurialis  pcrennis. 


3.  Poisonous  fungi. 
Agaricus  muscarius.  Agaricus  necator. 

Agaricus  integer  venenatus,  Agaricus  sanguineus. 

Krapfi.  Agaricus  viscidus. 

Agaricus  integer  viscidus,  Agaricus  clypcatus. 


Krapfn. 
Agaricus  lactlfluus 

natus,  Krapfii. 
Agaricus  piperatus. 
Agaricus  fmctarius. 
Agaricus  pustulafus. 


Boletus  versicolor. 
1-ene-  Boletus  elegans. 
Boleti  parasitica. 
Phallus  impudicus. 
Phallus  mukusin. 
Lycopcrdon  carcinojnallt.. 


And  several  others  not  yet  scientifically  named, 
4.  Acrid  vegetable  poisons. 


Delphinia  staphisagria. 
T'eratrum  sabadillcr. 
Rhododen dron  ch rysan them . 
Fritil  laria  ivi pe  rial  is. 
Colchicuni  autumnale. 
Pedicularis  pahistris. 


Digitalis  purpurea. 
Cyclamen  europmnn. 
Plumbago  eurupira. 
Convolvulus  scannnoniym. 
Cticinnis  colocynthis. 
MomGrdica  elaterium. 
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Garnhogia  gutta. 
Ccrbci  a  ahotai. 
Cerbcra  manshas. 
Cjimncham  crectum. 
Lobc/ia  syphilitica. 
Lobelia  longi.foUa. 
Ci/nanchum  vimiale. 


Rhus  "ccrnix. 
Rhus  radicans. 
Rhus  toiicodeiuh  on. 
Scilla  maritima. 
Exccccaria  agallocha. 
Aiiacardiuni  orientale. 
Anacardium  occideiitale. 


ylpoci/num  androsemifolium.  Canjoia  urens. 

Apoci/num  caiiiiubiinim.  Arum  maculatum. 

Apoci/num  t:eiicn(itu)n.  Arum  dracunailus. 

Asdrpias  gigantea.  Arum  dracontimn . 

Jli/drorofa/e  vulgaris.  Arum  colocasia. 

(Enanlhejisfulosa.  Arum  esculcntmn. 

•lEnanthe  crocata.  Arum  virginicim. 

Scandix  infest  a.  Arum  arborescens. 

Thapsia  fcetida.  Arum  seguiiium. 
Alis)/ia  plantago  aquatica.     Calla  palustris. 

Clematis  vitalba.  Euphorbia  ojjicinarum. 

Clematis fiammula.  Euphorbia  antiquorimi. 

Clematis  recta.  Euphorbia  canariensis. 

Clematis  integrifolio.  Euphorbia  tirucalli. 

Anemone  palmata.  Euphorbia  peplus. 

Anemone  pulsatilla.  Euphorbia  lathryris. 

Anemone  pratensis.  Euphorbia  kelioscopia. 

Anemone  narcissijlora.  Euphorbia  verrucosa. 

Anemone  nemerosa.  Euphorbia  platj/phyllos. 

Anemone  ranunculoides.  Euphorbia  esula. 

Veratnim-  album.  Euphorbia  cyparissias. 

IlcUeborus  nigcr.  Euphorbia  hiberna. 

Ilelleborusfietidus.  ,  Euphorbia  characias. 

Keratrum  nigrum.  Euphorbia  ami/gdaloides. 

Caltha  palustris.  Euphorbia  si/hatica. 

Acanitum  napellus.  Euphorbia  exigua  acuta. 

Aconitum  cannnarum.  Euphorbia  mauritanica. 

Aconitum  lycoctonum.  Euphorbia  nerifolia. 

Aconitum  anthora.  Ranunculus  acris. 

Fasfinaca  saliva  annosa.  Ranunculus  sceleratus. 

Polygonum  hydropiper.  Ranunculus Jlamula. 

Scclanth'us  quadragonus.  Ranunculus  hulbosus. 

Scelantlius  forskalli.  Ranunculus Ji car ia. 

Scelanthus  glanclulosus.  Ranunculus  thora. 

Jatropha  curcas.  Ranunculus  ariensis. 

Jatropha  multl/ida.  Ranunculus  lingua. 

Jatropha  manihot.  Ranunculus  alpcstres. 

Ricinus  comtnunis.  Ranunculus  polyanthcmos. 

Rhytolacca  decandra.  Ranunculus  illyricus. 

Croton  tiglium.  Ranunculus  gramincus. 

Daphne  mezereu?n.  Ranunculus  asiaticus. 

Daphne  thymehea.  Pvanunculus  aquatilis. 

Daphne  laureola.  Ranunculus  platanif  'olius. 

Daphne  cneOrum.  Ranunculus  breynius. 

Daphne  gnidium.  Ranunculus  sardous. 

Cncorum  tricoccum.  Raphanus  rhaphanistrum. 

Amyris  toxifera.  Secale  cornutum. 

The  usual  and  most  approved  antidotes  to  all  these 

arc,  after  vomiting  and  purging,  emollient  substances, 
such  as  panada,  with  butter;  or,  copious  draughts  of 

the  soup  recommended  in  the  dysentery  by  Sir  John 

Pringle,  consisting  of  a  jelly  made  of  starch  and  milk, 
into  which  a  quantity  of  suet,  finely  shred,  is  incorpor- 
ated whilst  boiling.  Wine  and  cordials,  to  support  the 
strength,  are  also  necessary. 


5.  For  the  mineral  substances  which  are  considered  as 
poisonous,  or  taken  with  tliat  intention,  and  which  come 
under  the  denomination  of  7nechanical  mineral  poisons, 
such  as'  povv'dcrcd  glass,  &c.  or  earthy  matters,  as 
gypsum,  selenitcs,  &c.  mucilaginous  and  oily  substances 
are  given  to  obviate  the  symptoms  arising  from  them, 
though  we  fear  little  good  is  to  be  expected  from  this 
sort  of  treatment.  For  acids  used  as  poison,  and  for 
alkalies,  we  have  indeed  much  morS  obvious  and  cer- 
tain antidotes,  since  each  becomes  a  remedy  for  the 
other ;  provided  it  can  be  administered  before  the  sto- 
mach has  been  too  much  injured  by  the  poison  taken. 
In  these  cases  the  diluted  acids  (or  alkalies  as  the  case 
may  be)  are  to  be  given  immediately ;  then  oily  and 
mucilaginous  substances  to  defend  the  coats  of  the 
stomach. 

6".  The  metallic  poisons  form  a  most  important  branch 
of  this  subject.  Fortunately,  these  are  more  within 
our  power  than  the  vegetable  poisons,  and  when  the 
substance  swallowed  is  accurately  known,  the  practi- 
tioner who  is  well  versed  in  chemistry  will  easily  adapt 
his  remedy  to  the  case.  As  most  of  the  metallic  salts 
are  combinations  of  some  one  of  the  acids  with  the 
metal,  of  whatever  kind,  if  a  decomposition  can  be 
speedily  effected  by  the  administration  of  an  alkaline 
solution,  the  happiest  effects  may  be  expected,  as  has 
indeed  been  incontestibly  shewn  in  the  cases  pub- 
lished in  Vol.  VI.  of  the  Edin.  Med.  Comm.  by  the 
late  Dr.  Houlston  of  Liverpool,  who  had  the  nierit  of 
suggesting  and  applying  this  remedy  in  the  case  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  swallowed,  for  the  purposes  of  self- 
destruction,  half -an  ounce  of  muriafed  mercury.  The 
recital  of  this  case  will  be  no  bad  illustration  of  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  similar  instances,  or  indeed  in 
cases  where  the  mineral  poison  taken  is  of  any  other 
kind  that  is  decomposable  by  an  alkali. 

"  On  the  9th  of  April,  17S5,  at  one  in  the  morning, 
a  ship-surgeon,  in  Liverpool,  mixed  six  drachms  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  in  a  tumbler  glass  of  water,  drank  it, 
and  as  some  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  he 
rinsed  it  twice  with  water,  which  he  also  swallowed. 
Something  less  than  two  drachms  of  the  sublimate  re- 
mained at  the  bottom  of  the  glass ;  but  he  certainly 
took  about  half  an  ounce. 

"  He  repented,  ahnost  immediately,  of  what  he  had 
done;  drank  plentifully  of  warm  water;  and  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  afterwards,  took  three  teacupsful 
of  oil.  lie  soon  vomited;  and  proper  assistance  was 
expeditiously  procured.  A  solution  of  prepared  kali 
was  very  attentively  exhibited,  and  continued  during 
the  day,  when  it  was  thought  eligible  to  remove  him  to 
the  Infirmary.  His  sufferings  were  great,  and  aggra- 
vated by  his  anxious  desire  of  life ;  his  discharges  up- 
wards and  downwards  very  frequent,  alid  mixed  with  a 
good  deal  of  blood. 

"  In  consultation  at  the  Infirmary,  the  plan  fixed 
upon  and  pursued  was,  a  continuance  of  the  solution 
of  an  alkali  occasionally  by  the  mouth,  and  the  same 
thrown  up  forcibly  in  a  large  clyster;  and,  in  like 
manner,  the  tincture  of  opium  :  neither  of  thes9,  how- 
ever, were  long  retained.  For  the  latter,  the  opium  in 
substance  was  substituted ;  and  for  the  alkaline  salt 
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(the  next  day)  the  calcined  magnesia :  for  he  mani- 
fested a  repugnance  to  the  solution  of  prepared  kali, 
solely  on  account  of  its  nauseous  taste ;  and  it  also 
seemed  to  cause  some  irritation  of  the  stomach,  which 
was  soon  followed  by  vomiting ;  disagreeable  sensations, 
no  doubt,  but  of  liLtle  consequence,  and  scarcely  me- 
riting attention,  where  the  object  is  of  such  magnitude. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  probable,  but  that  the  same,  and  even 
greater  degrees  of  pain  and  irritation,  must  have  arisen 
from  the  mere  action  of  the  sublimate  on  the  stomach, 
in  proportion  as  it  dissolved;  which  action  would  be 
prevented  and  counteracted  by  the  alkaline  solution, 
was  it  retained  only  for  a  moment. 

*'  On  a  further  solution  of  the  sublimate,  a  fresh  ex- 
hibition of  the  alkali  becomes  necessary ;  and  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  xudl-grounded  ohjection  to  its  use 
under  so  sore  and  tender  a  state  of  the  stomach  ;  since, 
contraiy  to  all  reasonable  expectation,  in  less  than  a 
week  (having  in  thirty  hours  taken  near  ^v.  of  the 
alkali)  he  got  perfectly  well,  and,  notwithstanding  some 
hffimorrhag}',  did  not  feel  any  degree  of  uneasiness  in 
the  stomach  or  bowc  Is." 

The  aniin/onial  poisons,  besides  being  treated  with 
alkaline  solutions,  also  require  the  use  of  opium  ;  the 
latter  having  a  tendency  to  render  antimony  sudorific. 
We  may  also  give  oily  and  mucilaginous  substances, 
and  some  cordials,  to  allay  the  violent  vomiting  and 
purging  usually  produced  by  these  preparations. 

The  poison  of  (2;\scnjc  presents  considerable,  perhaps 
insurmountable,  difficulties  to  the  practitioner.  'I'he 
kali  sulphuratum,  sulphuret  of  potass,  or,  as  it  has  been 
heretofore  named,  hcpar  sulphuris,  is  said  to  be  the  best 
antidote  against  arsenical  preparations.  This  mineral, 
hov.evcr,  admits  of  decomposition  in  some  degree  by 
alkalies.    Sec  Arsenic. 

The  niephitic  xapours  usually  considered  as  poisonous, 
are  the  mineral  acid  vapours,  alkaline  vapours  (volatile 
alkali),  and  putrid  vapours.  In  cases  of  suffocation 
from  these,  oxygen  gas,  thrown  into  the  lungs  through 
a  tube,  introduced  into  the  trachea;  stimulating  vola- 
•  tile  applications  thrown  into  the  stomach,  and  tobacco 
ctysters,  are  usually  recommended.  SceRESUSCiXATiON. 
POLARITY;  that  property  of  the  magnet,  or  of  a 

■  piece  of  iron,  to  point  toward  the  poles  of  the  world, 
'  is  thus  called. 

POLE'NTA.    See  Alphiton. 
POLEY-MOUNTAIN.    See  Polium  creticum, 
•and  Polium  moxtaisum. 

PO'LIUM  (jtoXiov,  from  'jfoXio;,  xohite ;  so  called 
from  its  white  capillaments),  the  plant  named  Polcy. 

■  PO'LIUM  CRE'TICUM,  candy  poley-mountain ; 
the  Tcucrium  crcticiim  Linn.  The  whole  of  this  herb 
entered  the  now  antiquated  compounds  tnithridate  and 
tlierica.  This,  plant  is  obtained  from  the  island  of 
Candy.  It  has  a  moderately  aromatic  smell,  and  a 
nauseous  bitter  taste,  and  is  ranked  amongst  the  ape- 
rients and  corroborants. 

PO'LIUM  MONTANUINI,  poley-mountaln  of  Mont- 
peliier ;  the  Tencriiim  capitatmn  Linn.  This  is  gene- 
rally substituted  for  the  candy  species. 

PO'LLEN,  in  botany,  the  fecundating  or  fertilising 
dust  contained  within  the  anthers  or  tops  of  the  sta- 
mina, and  dispersed  upon  the  female  organ  when  ripe 


for  the  purposes  of  impregnation.  See  Botany.  This 
dust,  analogous  to  the  seminal  fluid  in  animals,  is  com- 
monlji.  of  a  yellow  colour ;  and  is  very  conspicuous  in 
the  summits  of  some  flowers,  as  the  tulip  and  lily.  Its 
particles  are  very  minute,  and  of  extreme  hardness. 
Examined  by  the  microscope,  they  are  generally  found 
to  assume  some  determined  form,  which  often  predo- 
minates, not  only  through  all  the  species  of  a  particu- 
lar genus,  but  also  through  the  genera  of  a  natural 
family  or  order.  The  pollen  of  flowers,  triturated,  and 
otherwise  prepared  in  the  stomachs  of  bees,  by  whom 
great  quantities  are  collected  in  the  hairy  brushes  with 
which  their  legs  are  covered,  is  supposed  by  some  au- 
thors to  produce  wax ;  but  this  has  not  been  satisfac- 
torily proved.  ; 

POT.LEX,  the  thumb,  or  great  toe.  This  term  ex- 
presses also  the  fourth  degree  in  the  Linnaian  scale  for 
measuring  the  parts  of  plants :  the  length  of  the  first 
joint  of  the  thumb,  or  a  Parisian  inch. 

POLLUTION,  NOCTURNAL;  an  habitual  invo- 
luntary emission  of  semen  during  sleep.  This,  in  dif- 
ferent persons,  is  very  different  in  degree  as  to  its  fre- 
quency. The  persons  most  subject  to  it,  are  young 
men  of  a  sanguineous  temperament,  who  feed  high  and 
lead  indolent  or  sedentary  lives.  When  this  happens 
only  at  long  intervals,  once  in  a  fortnight  or  a  month,  it 
is  of  no  great  consequence ;  but  when  it  takes  place 
almost  every  night,  it  greatly  injures  the  health  ;  the 
patient  looks  pale  and  sickly  ;  in  some,  the  eyes  become 
weak  and  inflamed,  are  sometimes  affected  with  violent* 
defiuxions,  and  are  usually  encircled  with  a  livid  ap- 
pearance of  the  skin.  This  disease  is  to  be  cured 
rather  by  a  change  of  life  than  by  medicines.  When  it 
has  taken  its  rise  from  a  high  diet  and  sedentary  life,  a 
plainer  food  and  the  use  of  exercise  will  generally  cure 
it.  Persons  subject  to  this  disease  should  never  take 
any  stimulating  purges,  and  must  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  all  violent  passions  of  the  mind :  and  though 
exercise  is  recommended  in  moderation,  yet  if  this  be 
too  violent,  it  will  rather  increase  the  disorder  than 
contribute  to  its  cure.  See  Ijipotekcy  and  Onanism. 
POLLUTION,  SELF.  See  Onanism. 
PO'LVERINE,  the  calcined  ashes  of  a  plant;  of  a 
similar  nature  with  our  pot-ashes  or  pearl-ashes.  It  is 
brought  from  the  Levant  and  Syria;  and  in  the  glass- 
trade  it  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  ashes. 
The  barilla,  or  pot-ashes  of  Spain,  yields  more  ])ure  salt 
than  the  polverine  of  the  Levant,  but  the  glass  made 
with  it  has  always  some  blue  tinge ;  that  made  with 
the  polverine  is  perfectly  white,  whick  ought  always  to 
be  used  for  the  finest  crystal.    See  Barilla. 

POLYADE'LPIIIA  (from  ■uroXu;,  many,  and  aSeXfta, 
brotherhuud),  many  brotherhoods;  the  name  of  the 
18th  class  of  Linnajus's  sexual  system,  consisting  of 
plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  in  which  several  sta- 
mina, or  male  organs,  are  united  by  their  filaments  into 
three  or  more  distinct  bundles.    See  Botany. 

POLYA'NDRIA  (from  '!ri>}.v<,  many,  and  avijp,  a 
man  or  husband),  many  husbands;  tlic  name  of  the 
15th  class  in  Linnajus's  sexual  method,  consisting  of 
plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  which  are  furnished 
with  several  stamina,  that  are  inserted  into  the  com- 
mon recepttAcle  of  the  flower.  See  Bot.«;N'y, 
L  2 
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rOLYA'NTIIOS,  or  Polyanthium  (from  -rt^jX'::, 
muni/,  and  avflcj,  a  Jlouir) ;  in  botany,  a  term  ap- 
plicable to  any  plant  bearing  many  flowers. 

rOLYCHRE'STUS  {woXvxpr,5-05,  ad  jnulta  vtilis), 
the  i^ame  as  PoLTrHARMACOJJ ;  a  medicine  of  many 
virtues,  or  that  will  cure  many  diseases.  It  has  there- 
fore been  afiectcdly  given  to  various  preparations  and 
compositions,  which  have  been  far  fron;  deserving  of 
iiny  m;irkcd  t  ncomiiim,  and  some  of  which  yet  remain 
in  the  dispensatories. 

POLYDY'PSIA  {'ito\v^ii((noi.,  from  ti'oXv;,  much,  and 
di^Yj,  thirst),  excessive  thirst;  a  genus  of  disease  in 
the  class  locales,  and  order  di/sorexice,  of  Cullen.  It  is 
mostly  symptomatic  of  fever,  dropsy,  excessive  dis- 
charges, or  poisons.  The  cure  is  very  geneially  ob- 
tained only  by  the  removal  of  the  primary  diseases ; 
and  it  is  best  palliated  by  the  gradual  introduction  of 
diluents:  but  when  these  are  contraindicated,  it  may 
often  be  successfully  obviated  by  such  articles,  taken 
into  the  mouth,  as  have  effect  in  augmenting  the  flow  of 
saliva;  and  of  these,  few  are  so  efi'ectual  as  the  root  of 
pellitori/.  Two  cases  of  this,  as  a  primary  affection, 
are  related  in  the  Medical  and  Physical  .Journal. 

POLYGA'LA  ("ffoXvyaXix,,  from  itoXv;,  much,  and 
yaXa,  milk,  so  named  from  its  abundance  of  milky 
juice),  or  Polygalon,  the  common  milk-wort.  It  is  the 
I'olygula  vulgaris  of  Linnaeus.  The  root  is  somewhat 
similar  in  taste  to  that  of  the  seneka,  but  much  weaker. 
The  leaves  are  very  bitter,  and  a  handful  of  them  in- 
fused in  wine  is  said  to  be  a  safe  purge,  but  it  is  rarely 
used. 

POLYGA'LA  AMA'RA,  a  species  which  is  remark- 
ably bitter,  and  though  not  used  in  this  country,  is 
said  to  be  as  efi^cacious  as  those  in  greater  repute.  It 
has  been  given  freely  in  phthisis  pulraonalis,  and,  like 
other  remedies,  failed  in  producing  a  cure:  yet.  Dr. 
Hooper  says,  as  a  palliative,  it  claims  attention.  Its 
virtues  arc  balsamic,  demulcent,  and  corroborant. 

POLYGA'LA  SE'NEGA  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  rattlesnake  milk-wort.    See  Seneka. 

POLYGA'LA  VULGA'RIS;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  common  milk-wort.    See  Polygala. 

POLYGA'MIA  (from  itoXv;,  many,  and  ya^o;,  mar- 
riages ),  in  the  Linncean  system,  a  class  of  plants,  the 
twenty-third  in  order.  In  this  class  are  produced, 
either  upon  the  same  or  difterent  plants,  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  and  also  flowers  of  one  sex  only,  either  male  or 
female;  or  flowers  of  each  sex:  the  latter,  receiving 
impregnation  from,  or  giving  it  to,  the  hermaphrodites, 
as  their  sex  happens  to  be.  The  parts  essential  to  gener- 
ation in  the  hermaphrodite  flowers  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  the  corresponding  parts  within  the  same  flower, 
but  become  of  promiscuous  use,  which  is  the  reason  for 
giving  this  title  to  the  class.    See  Botany. 

POLY'GONUM  {KoXvyovov,  from  KoXvi,  many,  and 
yovv,  a  joint ;  so  named  from  its  numerous  joints) ; 
knot-g'-ass. 

POLY'GONUM  AVICULA'RE;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  knot-grass.    See  Centumnodia. 

POLY'GOISUM  BISTO'RTA;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  officinal  bistort.    See  Bistorta. 

POLY'GONUM  DIVARICA'TUM  ;  the  systematic 


name  of  the  eastern  buck-wheat  plant.  Sec  Buck- 
wheat, EASTERN. 

POLY'GONUM  PAGOPY'RUM  ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  buck-wheat.    See  Buck-wheat, 

POLY'GONUM  HYDROPITER  ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  poor-man's  pepper.  Sec  Hydropii'ER. 

POLY'GONUM  PERSICA'RIA;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  arsmart.    See  Persica.ua. 

POLYGY'NIA  (from  -moX'jg,  many,  and  yvvrj,  a  UO' 
man)  ;  one  of  the  orders  in  the  Linnasan  system  of 
botany.  \n  the  flowers  of  plants  of  this  order  there  are 
many  styles,  which,  in  the  sexual  system,  are  the  fe- 
male organs.    See  Botany. 

POLYPE'TALUS  (from  ■znoXug,  many,  and  "asroiXov, 
a  leaj)  ;  many-leaved.  In  botany  those  plants  are  so 
called,  whose  flowers  have  many  petals. 

POLYP HY'LLUS  (from  zsoXvs,  many,  and  (pvXXov,  a 
leaf),  in  botany,  having  mariy  leaves. 

'POLYPO'DIUM  {TroXviro^tov,  from  TfoXv;,  many, 
and  ir^s,  a  foot ;  so  calle  d  irom  its  numerous  ramifi- 
cations, which  resemble  the  poljpus),  common  pol}'- 
pody,  or  polypody  of  the  oak  ;  the  I'olypodiutn  vulgare 
Linn.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a  weak  ungrateful 
smell,  and  a  nauseous  sweet  taste ;  leaving  a  kind  of 
roughness  and  acrimony_  in  the  mouth.  They  give 
out  their  smell  and  taste,  together  with  a  yellow  co- 
lour, both  to  water  and  rectified  spirit.  The  spirit- 
uous tincture  is  sweeter  than  the  watery ;  but,  in 
inspissation,  its  sweetness  is  in  a  great  measure  de- 
stroyed ;  the  spirituous  extract,  as  Cartheuser  observes, 
being  to  the  taste  only  subastringent  and  subacrid, 
with  very  little  sweetness,  while  the  watery  extract  re- 
tains all  the  sweetness  of  the  polypody. 

The  roots  of  the  polypodium  quercinum,  or  those  that 
grow  on  the  oak,  have  been  the  most  employed  for  me- 
dicinal use,  though  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  this  preference.  The  ancients  employed  it  as  a 
purgative.  It  was  thought  to  be  peculiarly  useful 
in  expelling  bile  and  pituitous  humours,  and  therefore 
much  used  in  maniacal  and  melancholic  disorders  ; 
but,  to  act  as  a  cathartic,  the  root  "must  be  exhibited 
in  its  recent  state,  and  in  an  inconveniently  large  dose. 
Another  character  in  which  it  has  been  recommended, 
and  for  which,  from  its  sensible  qualities,  it  seems 
to  promise  more  advantage,  is  that  of  a  demulcent  or 
pectoral.  Joined  with  liquorice,  its  good  effects  have 
been  experienced  in  coughs  and  asthmatic  affections; 
yet  it  is  now  rarely  used  in  this  country,  nor  have  the 
French  authors,  Poissoner  and  Malouin,  who  have 
lately  cited  instances  of  its  success  in  mania,  been 
able  to  restore  to  it  its  ancient  reputation. 

POLYPO'DIUM  FILIX  MAS;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  male  fern.    See  Filix  mas. 

POLYPO'DIUM  VULGA'RE;  the  systematic 
name   of   the  common    polypody.      See  PoLYro- 

DIUM. 

POLYPODY.    See  Polypodium. 

POLYPODY,  MALE.    See  Filix  mas. 

I^'LYPUS  {itoXvits;,  from  TtoXv;,  many,  and  WSf, 
a  foot,  from  its  sending  off  many  ramifications  like 
legs) ;  in  Cullen's  Nosology,  a  synonime  with  sar- 
coma.   This  term  is  generally  givcQ  to  a  fleshy  kind 
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of  substance,  that  fretfucntly  arises  in  the  nostril?, 
uterus,  &c.  from  its  having  v.uiny  attachments  or 
roots.  Polypi  may  be  found  in  ditfcront  cavities  of 
tho  body,  and  originate  from  the  inner  membrane ; 
but  those  which  come  under  surgical  treatment  arc 
mostly  in  the  nose,  mouth,  throat,  and  outer  passages 
of  the  ear,  and  in  the  vagina  and  rectum.  Tiuy 
are  divided  into  two  classes  ;  the  one  soft  and  com- 
pressible, the  other  extremely  firm.  Both  of  them 
bleed  on  being  fretted  or  roughly  handled.  The  soft 
kind  shrivels  and  contracts  in  a  dry  atmosphere  (this 
is  particularly  the  case  with  those  of  the  nose) ;  but 
the  tirm  are  not  affected  by  the  influence  of  the  weather. 
Their  colour  is  commonly  pale  and  transparent,  and 
sometimes  a  deep  red. 

The  pain  at  the  commencement  of  the  disorder 
is  always  inconsiderable ;  but  increases,  in  those  of 
a  hard  nature,  as  they  increase  in  size.  Sometimes 
polypi  of  this  kind  become  unequal,'  and  form  ulcers 
over  the  whole  surface,  discharging  fetid  matter  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  They  are  apt  at  this  time,  un- 
less extirpated,  to  degenerate  into  cancer. 

Most  frequently  they  ariso  from  local  injury,  or 
whatever  tends  to  produce  and  support  an  inflamed 
state  of  the  part.  Scrofula  and  lues  venerea,  though 
considered  by  some  authors  as  frequently  giving  rise  to 
them,  seem  only  to  be  exciting  causes  :  for  in  lues 
venerea  in  particular,  polypi,  when  present,  remain  after 
the  disease  is  cured. 

The  probability  of  curing  polypi  depends  much 
upon  their  situation  and  consistence.  The  soft  kind 
^being  seldom  painful,  may  be  removed  at  any  period 
with  little  danger ;  but  the  hard  kind  are  generally 
not  only  painful,  but  more  apt  to  degenerate  into 
cancer,  or  to  return  after  being  removed.  The  soft 
kind  therefore  may  be  removed  in  general  with  success  ; 
but  when  polypi  of  a  harder  nature  exist,  the  prognosis 
will  be  much  more  unfavourable. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment,  as  long  as  they  re- 
main stationary,  they  are  not  to  be  touched ;  but 
when  they  continue  to  grow,  we  ought  to  use  astring- 
ent remedies,  especially  a  strong  solution  of  alum,  a 
decoction  of  oak  bark,  vinegar,  ardent  spirits,  &c. 
The  softer  kinds  of  polypi  may  frequently  be  prevented 
for  a  long  time  from  increasing  in  size,  and  sometimes 
they  even  become  considerably  smaller.  Mercury  has 
been  found  rather  to  make  them  worse ;  caustic  and 
other  corroding  applications  have  been  of  use  in  the 
softer  kind,  though  they  have  not  produced  a  cure. 
Setons  have  likewise  been  used,  but  with  little  advantage. 
It  is  therefore  found  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
a  more  effectual  practice  ;  and  with  this  view  the  knife, 
scissars,  forceps,  or  ligature,  are  more  generally  re- 
commended. The  knife  and  scissars  may  be  vised 
when  the  roots  of  the  tumor  can  be  readily  come 
at;  but  polypi  are  seldom  so  situated  as  to  render 
excision  practicable ;  and  even  when  they  are,  the 
hemorrhage  may  he  attended  with  considerable  danger. 
The  removal  of  a  polypus  by  tearing  or  twisting  it  with 
the  forceps,  Plate,  IX.  fig.  8,  is  occasionally  practised. 
To  do  this,  introduce  the  forceps  an  inch  and  a  half 
the  nostril,  to  secure  the  polypus  as  n6ar  to  its 


root  as  may  be ;  then  twist  them  a  little  from  nne  si'dp, 
and  continue  this  action,  aX  the  same  time  pulling  gra- 
ally  downwards.  If  it  break,  repeat  the  extraction  as 
long  as  any  remains,  unless  it  is  attended  with  a 
violent  lia'morrhage,  which  sometimes  happens,  and 
especially  if  the  polypus  is  become  scirrhous.  This  hae- 
morrhage, however,  is  soon  abated  by  the  contraction  of 
the  vessels,  on  the  application  of  lint  dipped  in  some 
styptic  liquor.  In  introducing  the  forceps,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  avoid  the  ossa  spongiosa;  but  to  shim  them,, 
it  is  proper  to  keep  the  beak  of  the  forceps  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  os  palati.  The  operator,  in  drawing 
av/ay  the  polypus,  may  generally  bring  it  away  whole,, 
if  he  draws  and  moves  it  very  gently. 

But  as  the  removal  of  polypi  by  ligatures  is  less  pain- 
ful, and  fully  as  cfiectual,  these  are  now  more  generally 
employed.  The  ligatures  consist  of  wire,  catgut,  silk- 
cord,  &c.  Different  methods  have  been  employed  for 
pa.ssing  these  over  polypi,  according  to  their  different 
situations.  When  the  ligature  is  to  be  applied,  it  is  la 
be  passed  double  over  the  tumor,  and  conducted 
to  the  root  of  it  by  means  of  the  fingers,  or  by  slit 
probes,  or  the  apparatus^  fig.  5,  6,  7,  as  may  be  best 
suited  to  the  shape  and  size  of  the  passage.  The  ends 
of  the  ligature  are  then  to  be  introduced  into  a  single 
or  a  double  canula,  fig.  4,  which  is  to  be  pushed 
along  the  opposite  side  of  the  polypus  till  the  end 
of  the  canula  reach  the  root  of  it,  when  the  ligature  is 
to  be  drawn  somewhat  tight,  and  fastened  to  the  ca- 
nula, which  is  to  be  left  in  the  passage.  The  ligature  is 
to  be  daily  tightened  till  the  tumor  drops  off.  In  this 
manner  the  largest  polypus  may  be  removed  equally 
well  with  those  of  a  smaller  size.  Should  any  part  of 
it  remain,  it  may  be  destroyed  by  caustic,  and  different 
instruments  are  contrived  for  conducting  this  to  the- 
root  of  the  tumor. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  treatment  of  polypi  m 
general,  readily  applies  to  those  seated  in  the  nose, 
outward  passage  of  the  ear,  the  rectum,  and  the 
vagina.  It  likewise  applies  to  those  in  the  throat ;  only 
that,  instead  of  passing  the  ligature  through  the  mouth, 
it  is  to  be  passed  through  one  of  the  nostrils.  The 
operator  is  then  to  introduce  one  or  two  of  his  fingers 
into  the  mouth,  and  open  the  doubling  of  the  ligature, 
which  he  is  to  pass  over  the  polypus,  and  having  press- 
ed it  down  to  the  root  of  it,  to  proceed  as  before 
directed. 

POLYTRrCHUM  COMMUNE  {itaWrpixov,  from 
TToAuf,  many,  and  hair}  ;  so  called  Irom  its  re- 

semblance to  a  woman's  hair,  or  because,  in  ancient 
times,  women  used  to  wash  their  hair  with  a  decoction 
of  it,  to  keep  it  from  shedding);  the  systematic. name 
of  the  golden  maidenhair.  See  Adianthum  aureum. 

POLYSA'RCIA  (moXva-apKtot,  from  •uroXu;,  muck, 
and  <rap^,  Jiesh),  a  troublesome  corpulency  or  fatness. 
It  forms  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  cachexies,. 
and  order  intnmesceutice,  of  Cullen.  In  a  natural 
and  healthy  state,  the  fat,  or  animal  oil,  is  not 
allowed  to  diffuse  itself  throughout  the  cellular  inter- 
stices at  large,  but  is  confined  to  the  places  where 
such  an  oily  fluid  is  necessary,  by  a  particular  apara- 
tus  of  distinct  vesicles.    But  in  some  constitutions 
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fhc  oily  part  of  the  blood  appears  to  exceed  the  requi- 
site proportion,  and  easily  separates  from  the  other  con- 
stituent parts;  or  there  is  an  uncommon  tendency  to 
the  separation  of  oily  matter.  In  these  cases  it  is  apt 
to  accumulate  in  such  quantities,  that  wc  may  suppose 
■it  to  escape  those  vesicles  which  were  originally  destined 
lo  hinder  it  from  spreading  too  far;  for  almost  every 
cell  of  the  membiana  adiposa,  many  of  which  arc  in 
•ordinary  cases  altogether  empty,  may  be  completely 
filled  with  tat. 

The  increase  of  the  omentum  particularly,  and  the 
accumulatioji  of  fat  about  the  kidneys  and  mesentery, 
swell  the  abdomen,  and  obstruct  the  motions  of  tlie 
diaphragm;  whence  one  reason  of  the  difficulty  of 
breathing  which  is  peculiar  to  corpulent  people;  while 
the  heart,  and  the  large  vessels  connected  therewith, 
-are  in  like  manner  so  encumbered,  that  neither  the 
systolic  nor  subsultory  motions  can  be  performed  with 
sufficient  freedom,  whence  weakness  and  slowness  of  the 
pulse.  But  when  the  whole  habit  is  in  a  manner  over- 
whelmed with  an  oily  fluid,  the  enlargement  of  the 
cellular  interstices  will  necessarily  interrupt  the  general 
distribution  and  circulation  thi'oughout  the  nervous  and 
vascular  systems  ;  impeding  the  action  of  the  muscular 
fibres,  and  producing  insensibility,  somnolency,  and 
death. 

Dr.  Gregory  says,  he  docs  not  know  one  complaint 
produced  from  f/iinness,  but  that  there  are  a  great  many 

-from  too  great  a  degree  of  corpulency.  These  cases 
are  the  more  deplorable,  as  there  is  but  little  prospect 
of  a  cure.    For  the  animal  oil  is  of  too  gross  a  nature 

•  to  be  easily  taken  up  by  absorption ;  and  we  know, 

■  that  when  fluids  are  accumulated  in  the  cellular  system, 
there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  they  can  be  carried 

-olf  or  escape;  namely,  by  the  absorbt-nts,  which  take 
their  rise  from  the  cellular  interstices,  and  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin  by  transudation.  Another  misfortune 
is,  that  the  disease  steals  on  so  imperceptibly,  that  it 
becomes  inveterate  before  people  begin  to  think  of  pur- 
suing the  proper  means  of  relief. 

In  this  disease  the  cure  must  turn  upon  two  points  : 
First,  on  preventing  the  further  deposition  of  fat,  by 
avoiding  the  introduction  of  superfluous  aliment,  par- 
ticularly of  fatty  matters,  into  the  system  ;  and,  se- 

_  condly,  on  promoting  and  forwarding  the  absorption  of 
fat.  On  these  grounds,  besides  what  may  be  done  by 
proper  regimen,  a  variety  of  articles  have  been  recom- 
mended in  the  way  of  medicine.  Soap  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a  remedy  to  melt  down  and  facilitate  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  fat  in  corpulent  people;  and  Dr. 
Fleming,  some  years  ago,  published  a  little  treatise, 
wherein  he  recommends  this  medicine,  and  relates  the 
case  of  a  gentleman  who  is  said  to  have  received  con- 
siderable beni'lit  from  it.  But  perhaps  the  soap-leys 
would  be  more  powerful,  and  might  be  more  easily 
taken  under  the  precautions  directed  when  recommended 
as  a  dissolvent  of  the  stone.    See  Litiiontiiiptics. 

Lieutard  advises  to  take  acetiim  scilla:  in  small  doses, 
with  frequent  purging  and  brisk  exercist  .  But  it  will 
seldom  happen  that  these  patiqnts  will  be  found  sufii- 
cienily  steady  to  persist  in  any  such  c^uir.scs;  it  being 
the  nature  of  the  disorder  to  render  them  irresolute  and 


inattentive  to  their  condition.  Therefore,  the  princi- 
pal use  of  rules  must  be  with  a  view  to  prevention ; 
and  persons  who  are  disposed  to  corpulency  should 
take  care  in  time  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  an  abso- 
lute disease,  by  using  a  great  deal  of  exercise,  not  in- 
dulging in  sleep,  and  abridging  their  meals,  especially 
that  of  supper.  Salted  meats  are  less  fattening  than 
such  as  are  fresh  ;  and  drinking  freely  of  coffee  is  re- 
commended to  corpulent  people. 

But  Dr.  Fothergill  observes,  that  a  strict  adherence 
to  vegetable  diet  reduces  exuberant  fat  more  certainly 
than  any  other  means  that  he  knows ;  and  gives  two 
cases  wherein  this  regimen  succeeded  remarkably  well. 
The  famous  Dr.  Cheyne  brought  himself  down  in  this 
way,  from  a  most  unwieldy  bulk  to  a  reasonable  degree 
of  weight;  as  he  himself  informs  us.  It  deserves,  how- 
ever, to  be  remarked,  that  every  practice  for  the  re- 
moval or  prevention  of  fatness  must  be  used  with  great 
caution  and  prudence :  for  not  a  few,  anxious  to  pre- 
vent this,  have  had  recourse  to  an  extreme  of  regimen 
and  medicine  which  have  proved  fatal.  This  has  par- 
ticularly arrisen  from  the  excessive  use  of  acids,  pro- 
bably operating  by  entirely  destroying  the  action  of 
the  chylopoietic  viscera. 

POLYSPE'RMUS  (from  woAuj,  much,  and  orTfepfLx, 
seed).  In  botany,  those  plants  are  so  called  which  have 
more  than  four  seeds  succeeding  each  flower,  and  that 
without  any  certain  order  or  number. 

PO'MA,  apples.    Sec  Apples. 

POMA'CE^  (from  pomum,  an  apple),  the  name  of 
the  3()th  order  in  Linnsus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural 
Method,  the  genera  of  which  have  a  pulpy  esculent 
fruit  of  the  apple,  berry,  and  cherry  kind.  Dr.  Cullen 
says,  the  Pomaccw,  when  duly  lipened,  or  when  their 
immaturity  is  corrected  by  artificial  heat  and  proper 
additions,  may  have  all  the  common  qualities  of  other 
summer  fruits  ;  but  in  their  recent  state,  being  seldom 
duly,  ripened,  at  least  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain, 
the  fiiTnnfss  of  their  texture  renders  them  slowly  dis- 
solved, and  ready  to  contribute  to  an  excess  of  acidity 
in  the  stomach.  This  vice  happens  more  readily  with 
respect  to  apples  than  to  pears,  as  we  can  at  least  have 
some  species  of  the  latter  mellow  and  tender.  In  the 
case  of  a  dyspeptic  stomach,  Dr.  Cullen  says  he  has 
known  apples,  a  long  time  after  they  had  been  taken 
down,  brought  up  again  by  eructation  in  the  same 
masses  that  they  had  been  swallowed,  and  that  even 
after  two  days. 

POMA'TUM  (from  'ponnav,  an  apple),  an  ointment 
wherein  apples  originally  formed  a  considerable  part; 
but  what  is  now  used  under  that  name,  is  only  scented 
fat  or  suet ;  yet,  to  these,  medicinal  remedies  are  some- 
times joined,  and  employed  in  cutaneous  affections,  and 
other  cases  where  the  application  of  a  plaster  would  be 
inconvenient. 

POMEGRANATE.    See  Granatum. 

POM ET  (Peter),  a  noted  French  druggist,  born  at 
Pans  in  l6".58.  lie  collected  at  a  great  expenee,  from 
all  countries,  drugs  of  every  kind,  and  rendered  him- 
self celebrated  by  his  book  entitled  Hktoire  Gawalc 
des  Drugms,  which  was  the  most  complete  book  on  the 
subject  at  that  time  known.    lie  gave  demonstrations 
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vvitli  respect  to  his  medicinal  plants  in  the  kind's  gar- 
den, and  a  catalogue  of  the  drugs  noticed  in  his  work, 
with  a  list  of  all  the  rarities  of  his  cabinet,  wiiicli  he 
proposed  to  publish  by  subscription  ;  but  this  was  pre- 
vented by  his  death,  which  happened  in  iGSOy  upon 
the  very  day  when  the  patent  for  a  pension  granted 
liini  by  Louis  XIV.  was  made  out. 

POM  I'FEllUS  (from /)o?«iw/,  a  ii  apple,  and /fro,  to 
bear).  By  some  systematic  botanists  those  plants  are 
thus  called  which  have  the  largest  fruit,  and  are  co- 
vered w  ith  a  strong  hard  rind,  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished from  tlie  bacciferous,  which  have  only  a  thin 
skin  over  the  fruit. 

PO'INIPHOLYX  (TTO/^^oAut,  from  moij.i^o;,  a  blad- 
der).   See  TuTiA. 

PO'JMUM,  an  apple;  a  species  of  seed-vessel,  com- 
posed of  a  succulent  fleshy  pulp  ;  in  tlie  middle  of 
wiiich  is  generally  found  a  membranous  capsule,  with 
a  number  of  cells,  or  cavities,  for  containing  the  seeds. 
Seed-vessels  of  this  kind  have  no  external  opening  or 
valve.  At  the  end  opposite  to  the  footstalk  is  fre- 
quently a  small  cavity,  called  by  the  gardeners  the  eye 
of  the  fruit,  and  by  botanists  umbilicus,  the  ncrccl,  from 
its  fancied  resombhrnce  to  the  navel  in  animals.  The 
gourd,  cucumber,  melon,  pomegranate,  pear,  and  apple, 
furnish  instances  of  the  fruit  or  seed-vessel  in  question. 

PO'MUM  ADAMI  (poynum,  an  apple;  so  called 
because  it  was  superstitiously  thought  to  have  origin- 
ated in  consequence  of  Adam  having  eaten  the  for- 
•  bidden  fruit) ;  that  protuberance  in  the  antei  ior  part 
of  the  neck,  which  is  formed  by  the  fore  part  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage. 

PO'NDUS,  or  PoNDO;  a  weight  called  a  found. 
The  medical  or  Troy  pound  is  less  than  the  avoirdu- 
pois ;  but  the  ounce  and  the  drachm  are  greater.  The 
Troy  pound  contains  5760  grains,  the  avoirdupois 
pound  contains  7000  such  grains.  The  Troy  ounce 
contains  480  grains ;  the  avoirdupois  contains  only 
437a  grains.  The  Troy  drachm  contains  60  grains; 
the  avoirdupois  rather  more  than  27- 

FO'NS  VARO'LII,  also  immed  Corpus  annulare,  and 
Frocessiis  ox  Eminentia  annularis ;  Varolius's  bridge.  It 
is  an  eminence  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  so  called, 
because  it  was  described  by  the  anatomist  Varoiius. 
It  is  formed  by  the  two  exterior  crura  of  the  cerebel- 
lum becoming  flattened  and  passing  over  the  crura  of 
the  cerebrum.  See  INIedui.la  OBroxGATA. 
POOR-MAN'S  PEPPER.  SeeLEPiDiuM. 
POPLAR.    Sec  Popui.us. 

POPLES,  the  ham,  or  hinder  part  of  the  joint  of  the 
knee. 

POPLITE'A  ARTERIA  (popUtca,  from  poples,  the 
ham),  the  popliteal  artery  ;  a  continuation  of  the  crural 
artery.  It  is  that  portion  which  passes  through  the 
hollow  of  the  ham. 

POPLITE'US  MUSCULUS  (from  poples,  the  ham); 
the  popliteal  muscle. 

POPPY,  RED   CORN.     See  Papaver  erra- 

TICUM. 

POPPY,  WHITE.    See  Papaver  album. 
PO'PULUS  (from  KoXv;,  many,  because  of  the  multi- 
tude of  its  shoots),  Fopulus  nigra  of  Linnteus ;  the 


black  poplar.  The  young  buds  of  this  tree,  or  the 
rudiments  of  the  leaves  which  appear  in  the  beginning 
of  the  spring,  were  formerly  employed  in  an  officinal 
ointment.  At  present  they  arc  almost  entirely  disre- 
garded, but,  from  their  sensible  qualities,  they  seem  to 
be  applicable  to  purposes  of  some  importance.  They 
contain  a  yellow,  unctuous,  odorous,  balsamic  juice. 
PO'PULUS    BALSAMI'FERA.     See  Tacama- 

CHUS. 

PO'PULUS  NIGRA  ;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
black  poplar.    See  Popui.us. 

PORCUPINE-MAN,  the  name  by  which  one  Ed- 
ward Lambert,  who  had  a  cutaneous  disease,  was  com- 
monly called  in  London.    We  have  the  following  ac- 
count of  him  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1755,  by  Mr.  Henry  Baker,  F.  R.  S.  "  He  is  now  (says 
he)  40  years  of  age,  and  it  is  24  years  since  he  was  first 
shewn  to  the  society.    The  skin  of  tliis  man,  except  on 
his  head  and  face,  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and  the  soles 
of  his  feet,  is  covered  with  excrescences  that  resem.bla 
an  innumerable  company  of  warts,  of  a  brown  colour 
and"  cylindrical  figure ;  all  rising  to  an  equal  height, 
which  is  about  an  inch,  and  growing  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  each  other  at  their  bases;  but  so  stiff  and 
elastic  as  to  make  a  rustling  noise  wlien  the  hand  is 
drawn  over.  them.    These  excrescences  are  annually 
shed,  and  renewed  in  some  of  the  autumn  or  winter 
months.    The  new  ones,  which  are  of  a  paler  colour, 
gradually  rise  up  from  beneath  as  the  old  ones  fall  off;; 
and  at  this  time  it  has  been  found  necessary  for  him  to 
lose  a  little  blood,  to  prevent  a  slight  sickness  which  he 
had  been  used  to  suffer  before  this  precaution  was 
taken.    lie  has  had  the  small-pox,  and  he  has  been 
twice  salivated,  in  hopes  to  get  rid  of  this  disagreeable 
covering;  but  though,  just  when  the  pustules  of  the 
small-pox  had  scaled  off,  and  immediately  after  his 
salivations,  his  skin  appeared  white  and  smooth,  yet 
the  excrescences  soon  returned  by  a  gradual  increase, 
and  his  skin  became  as  it  was  before.    His  health 
during  his  w  hole  life  has  been- remarkably  good  :  but 
there  is  one  particular  of  this  case  more  extraordinary 
than  all  the  rest ;  this  man  has  had  six  children,  and 
all  of  them  had  the  same  rugged  covering  as  himself, 
which  came  on  like  his  own  about  nme  weeks  after  the 
birth.    Of  these  children  only  one  is  now  living,  a 
pretty  boy,  who  was  shewn  with  his  father."    It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  as  Mr.  Baker  remarks,  that  a  race  of 
people  might  be  propagated  by  this  man,  as  different 
from  other  men  as  an  African  is  from  an  Englishman ; 
and  that  if  this  should  have  happened  in  any  former 
age,  and  the  accidental  original  have  been  forgotten, 
there  would  be  the  same  objections  against  their. being 
derived  from  the  same  common  stock  with  others.    He  . 
therefore  thinks  it  very  possible,  that  the  differences^ 
now  subsisting  between  one  part  of  mankind  and  an- 
other, may  have  been  produced  by  some  such  accidental 
cause,  long  after  the  earth  had  been  peopled  by  one 
conmion  progi  nitor. 

PORES  ;  little  interstices  or  spaces  between  the  parts 
of  the  skin,  serving  for  perspiration.    See  Perspir- 

ATIO?^. 

PO'RI  BILIA'RII;  the  biliary  pores  or  ducts.  These 
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receive  fhe  bile  from  the  pcnicilli  of  the  liver,  and  con- 
vey it  to  the  hepatic  duct.    See  Liveu. 

PORK  ;  the  flesh  of  the  hog,  commonly  used  as  food. 
Sec  Animal  food. 

PORRACEOUS,  a  term  applied  to  things  resembling 
a  leek  in  colour  or  scent ;  as  of  the  bile,  or  what  is 
sometimes  discharged  by  vomiting  or  stool,  and  ap- 
pearing of  a  green  colour. 

PORRI'GO  C a  porngYtido,  from  its  spreading  abroad), 
a  cutaneous  disease  very  common  among  children.  In 
this  affection  the  skin  of  the  hairy  scalp  becomes  dry 
and  callous,  and  scales  come  oil',  like  bran,  upon  comb- 
ing the  head. 

PO'RRUIM,  the  common  leek  ;  Allium  porrum  Linn. 
Every  part  of  this  plant,  but  more  particularly  the  root, 
abounds  with  a  peculiarly  fetid  odour.  The  expressed 
juice  of  this  plant  possesses  diuretic  qualities,  and  is 
given  in  the  cure  of  dropsical  diseases,  and  nephritic 
complaints. 

PO'RTA  (aportando,  because  through  it  the  blood  is 
carried  to  the  liver) ;  that  part  of  the  liver  where  its 
vessels  enter.    See  Livi.r. 

PO'RTA  VENA.    See  Liver. 

PO'RTIO  DURA,  the  facial  nerve;  a  name  given 
to  one  branch  of  the  seventh  pair  of  ner\es.  It  is 
called  the  hard  portion,  either  from  its  being  more  lirm 
than  the  other,  or  because  it  runs  into  the  hard  part  of 
the  skull;  and  the  other  the  port  io  mollis,  or  soft  por- 
tion^ This  nerve  arises  near  the  pons  from  the  crus  of 
the  brain,  enters  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  gives  off  a  branch  into  the  tympanum,  which  is 
called  the  chorda  t3"mpani,  and  tlien  proceeds  to  form 
the  pes  anstrinus  on  the  face,  from  whence  the  integu- 
ments of  the  face  deduce  their  nerves.    Sec  Facialis 

NERVl'S. 

PO'RTIO  iMOLLIS,  or  Auditory  nerve.  This  arises 
from  the  medulla  oblongata  and  fourtli  ventricle  of  tiie 
brain,  enters  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
and  is  distributed,  by  many  branches,  both  to  the 
cochlea,  and  also  to  the  membrane  lining  the  vestibu- 
lum  and  semicircular  canals.  It  is  the  immediate  or- 
gan of  hearing.    See  Medulla  oblongata. 

PORTLAND  POWDER,  a  once  celebrated  remedy 
for  the  gout,  of  which  some  account  is  given  under  the 
article  Amara.  In  opposition  to  an  attempt  made  to 
restore  the  use  of  this  dtingerous  remedy.  Dr.  Fother- 
gill,  of  Bath,  published  some  laudable  chutions,  cal- 
culated to  apprise  the  public  of  its  ultimate  effects, 
even  when  surcetsful  in  removing  the  gout.  He  gives 
the  following  receipt  for  tlie  Portland  powder: 

Take  of  Aristolochia  rotunda  (birtlncort)  ; 
Gentian  root ; 
Germander ; 
Ground  pine ; 

Centaury,  the  tops  and  leaves. 

Of  all  these,  well  dried,  powdered  and  sifted  fine, 
mix  equal  parts  well  together,  and  take  one  drachm 
every  morning  fasting,  in  a  cup  of  wine  and  water, 
broth,  tea,  or  any  other  veliicle. 

It  is  necessary  to  fast  an  hour  and  half  after  tak- 


ing it.  Continue  this  for  three  months  without  inter- 
ruption ;  then  diminish  the  dose  to  three-fourths  of  a 
drachm  for  three  months  longer ;  then  to  half  a  drachm 
for  six  months  more,  taking  it  regularly  every  morning 
if  possible,  ^fter  the  first  year,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
take  half  a  drachm  every  other  day.  As  this  medicine 
operates  insensibly,  it  will  perhaps  take  two  years  be- 
fore you  receive  any  great  benefit,  so  you  must  not  be 
discouraged,  though  you  do  not  perceive  at  first  any 
great  amendment ;  it  works  slow,  but  sure ;  it  doth  not 
confine  the  patient  to  any  particular  diet,  so  one  lives 
soberly,  and  abstains  from  those  meats  and  liquors  that 
have  always  been  accounted  pernicious  in  the  gout,  as 
champaigne,  drams,  high  sauces,  &c. 

"  In  the  rheumatism  that  is  only  accidental,  and  not 
habitual,  a  few  of  the  drachm  doses  may  do ;  but  if 
habitual,  or  of  long  duration,  then  you  must  take  it  as 
for  the  gout: — the  remedy  requires  patience,  as  it 
operates  but  slow  in  both  distempers." 

Dr.  Clephane  has  given  an  excellent  account  of  this 
very  ancient  preparation,  in  the  drst  volume  of  the 
JMedical  Observations  and  Enquiries.  It  is  mentioned, 
he  observes,  with  very  little  variation  from  the  above 
receipt,  by  Galen,  in  the  second  century;  by  Cajlius 
Aurelianus  (from  Soranus),  who  lived  about  the  same 
time;  by  Actius  Alexander  Trallianus  in  the  fifth  ccip- 
fury ;  by  Paulus  /Egineta  in  the  seventh  century ;  by 
Myrepsus  in  the  twelfth ;  by  Franciscus  de  Pede- 
montio,  A.  D.  1400;  by  the  Prince  of  Mirandola, 
about  1480;  by  Tournefort  in  later  times;  and  at  a 
period  still  later,  it  was  transferred  into  the  Paris  Phar- 
macopoeia, under  the  title  of  pulvis  arthriticus  amarus. 
This  powder  was  giv'cn  in  the  dose  of  about  a  drachm, 
daily,  for  a  year;  as  many  of  those  remedies  called 
antiduti  were. 

"  But  though  it  cannot  be  denied,"  says  Dr.  Fothcr- 
gill,  "  that  the  ancient  writers  recommended,  in  some 
cases,  these  bitter  preparations  as  remedies  for  the 
gout,  yet  they  advised  them  with  considerable  reserve, 
and  an  apprehension  of  their  danger.  Soranus,  who 
advised  them,  cautions  against  their  being  long  conti- 
nued;  as,  he  says,  they  brought  on  some  persons  acute 
complaints ;  on  others,  apoplexy ;  on  others,  pleurisy 
and  peripneumony ;  and,  in  some  cases,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  or  dyspnoea.  All  of  the  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject, caution  against  the  indiscriminate  use  of  it  in  all 
cases  and  habits;  as  they  assure  us  these  bitters  are  ex- 
tremely hurtful  in  hot  and  bilious  habits,  and  proper 
only  in  cold  phlegmatic  constitutions.  They  also 
judged  tliem  to  be  ver3'  dangerous  in  cases  of  long 
standiiig,  and  advise  no  trial  of  them  to  be  made  where 
the  complaint  has  existed  Jive,  or  at  most  seven  years." 

PORTULA'CA  (from  porto,  to  carry,  and  lac,  milk; 
because  it  increases  the  animal  milk),  Purslane;  the 
Portulaca  oleracea  Linn.  This  plant  abounds  with  a 
watery  and  somewhat  acid  juice,  and  is  often  put  into 
soups,  or  pickled  with  spices.  It  is  said  to  be  anti- 
septic and  aperient,  but  its  virtues  are  trifling. 

PORTULA'CA  OLERACEA  ;  the  systematic  name 
of  tlie  esculent  purslane.    See  Portulaca. 

POSSET;  milk  curdled  with  wine,  ireacie,  or  any 
acid.     This  cookery  is,  by  foreigners,  reckoned  pc- 
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culiar  to  tlae  English,  with  whom  it  is  extremely  com- 
faon.  The  sermn  of  a  posset,  called  posset-drink,  is 
like  the  whey  of  milk,  only  differing  with  respect  to 
the  means  by  which  the  curd  and  whey  are  made 
to  separate.  Sulphur  boiled  in  milk  and  formed  into  a 
.posset  with  a  little  vinegar,  is  a  common  remedy, 
amongst  soldiers,  for  curing  the  itch  at  a  single  dress- 
ing. In  this  case  they  rub  the  curd  all  over  the  body 
and  drink  the  whey  ;  observing  to  keep  on  the  same 
body  linen  for  three  or  four  days,  which  proves  an 
infallible  remedy,  as  indeed  the  sulphur  would  with- 
out the  posset. 

POSTE'RIOR  ANNULA'RIS  ;  an  external  inter- 
osseal  muscle  of  the  hand,  which  extends  and  draws 
the  ring-finaer  inwards. 

POSTE'RIOR  IN'DICIS;  an  internal  interosseal 
muscle  ot  the  hand,  that  extends  the  fore-finger  ob- 
liquely, and  draws  it  outwards. 

POSTE'RIOR  ME'DII;  an  external  interosseal 
muscle  of  the  hand,  that  extends  the  middle  finger,  and 
draws  it  outwards. 

POTASH,  or  POTASS,  pofassa  ;  the  Kali  of  the 
London  and  Dublin  Pharmacopceias.  This  alkali  may 
,be  extracted  from  various  substances ;  and  it  is  more 
or  less  pure  according  as  it  is  afforded  by  one  substance 
.or  another.  If  any  vegetable  substance  be  burnt  in 
the  open  air,  and  the  ashes  repeatedly  washed  with 
water  till  it  passes  tasteless  ;  and  if  this  liquid  be  eva- 
porated to  dryness,  the  substance  which  remains  is 
potash.  In  this  state  it  occurs  in  commerce  ;  bt-t  far 
however  from  being  in  a  state  of  purity.  Indeed 
it  is  seldom  found  in  an  uncombined  sfate,  except 
in  natural  springs,  as  in  that  at  Douay  in  France, 
&:c.  It  is  said  to  exist  in  the  aluminous  ore  of  La 
Tolfa;  and,  combined  with  the  sulphuric,  nitric, 
and  muriatic  acids,  it  is  found  in  Spain  and  in  the 
East  Indies. 

Potash  was  formerly  denominated  the  vegetable  al- 
^vali,  but,  Mr.  Accum  says,  improperly,  because  it 
is  met  with  abundantly  in  mineral  bodies,  more  espe- 
cially in  volcanic  products.  Dr.  Kennedy  discovered 
it  in  the  pumice  stone ;  Vauquelin  found  it  in  the 
zeolite  from  the  Ferro  islands ;  and  Klaproth  has  like- 
wise discovered  it  in  the  leucife,  an  earth  of  the  silice- 
ous genus. 

Vegetable  physiologists  arc  Bot  agreed  whether  pot- 
ash be  derived  from  the  soil  in  which' vegetables  grow; 
whether  it  exists  uncombined  with  any  acid  in 
plants;  whether  it  be  a  product  of  vegetation;  or 
whether  it  be  generated  during  the  process  of  burning. 

Potash,  in  a  crystallised  form,  consists  of  soft 
quadrangular  compressed  prisms,  which  are  extremely 
caustic  and  deliquescent.  It  dissol  ^■es  all  soft  animal 
matter's  when  brought  into  contact  with  it.  It  liquefies 
by  a  gentle  heat,  and  rises,  in  fumes  at  high  tempera- 
tures. It  does  not  unite  in  a  direct  manner  with  phos- 
phorus^  It  easily  combines  with  sulphur  and  metallic 
oxids.  It  dissolves  alumine  in  the  humid  way,  and 
even  a  small  quantity  of  silex  ;  but  it  does  not  act  on 
glucine  or  zircon,  nor  on  magnesia  or  lime.  It  con- 
tracts no  union  with  barytes.  It  absorbs  water  and 
carbonic  acid  rapidly.  It  fuses  into  glasses  with  silex 
Vol.  IL 


by  the  aid  of  fire.  It  forms  salts  which  in  general 
do  not  yield  their  acid  unless  to  barytes.  It  changes 
blue  vegetable  colours  green,  and  possesses  all  the  gene- 
ral properties  of  alkalies. 

It  has  long  been  a  desideratum  with  chemists  to  pos- 
sess a  method  of  preparing  potash  in  a  state  of  absolute 
purity  ;  the  strong  tendency  which  it  has  to  combina- 
tion renders  this  extremely  difficult.  The  following 
methods  are  recommended  by  two  eminent  chemists : 

1.  Bouillon  la  Grange  employs  an  apparatus  consist- 
ing of  several  boxes  of  common  deal.  At  the  bottom 
we  are  directed  to  put  river-sand,  which  must  be  well 
•washed,  and  over  it  add  another  stratum,  but  of  a 
finer  kind,  and  cover  the  whole  with  a  cloth  besprin- 
kled with  wood-ashes.  In  the  bottom  of  each  box  a 
hole  is  made,  into  which  is  fitted  a  gla.ss  tube,  for  the 
purpose  of  aflbrding  a  passage  to  tlie  liquor  as  it  filters 
through  the  sand. 

Ha\ing  thus  arranged  the  apparatus,  we  are  direct- 
ed to  take  equal  parts  of  quick-linie  and  potash  of 
commerce,  if  the  lime  is  very  caustic  ;  but  in  the  con- 
trary case,  it  requires  twenty  parts  to  fifteen  of  potash. 
Put  water  into  an  iron  kettle,  bring  it  nearly  to  a  state 
of  ebullition,  and^  then  add  lime,  which  by  its  slaking 
will  bring  the  water  to  that  state.  When  it  is  slaked 
mix  the  potash,  and  form  of  the  whole  a  thick  liquid, 
which  must  be  suffered  to  cool  a  little.  Then  pour 
the  mixture  into  the  boxes,  and  immediately  throw 
water  over  it ;  but  to  prevent  the  water  from  making 
holes,  when  added,  place  over  it  a  small  board,  which 
will  rise  with  the  water. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  place  earthen  pans,  or  other 
vessels,  to  receive  the  liquor  which  runs  through  the 
tubes  ;  and,  that  the  ley  may  not  absorb  carbonic 
acid  from  the  atmosphere,  the  vessels  must  be  closed 
with  care,  in  such  a  manlier  as  to  exclude  the  external 
air.  It  will  be  necessary  also  to  keep  water  always 
over  the  mixture,  which  must  be  collected  till  it  passes 
tasteless  from  the  tubes.  The  liquors  obtained  are 
nearly  of  the  same  degree  of  strength  till  towards 
the  end  of  the  process  ;  when  they  grow  weak  suddenly. 

To  evaporate  the  water,  use  should  be  made  of 
cast-iron  pots,  beginning'  with  the  last  portions,  which 
are  a  little  weaker ;  and  to  prevent  tlie  necessity  of 
keeping  the  strongest  a  long  time  in  contact  with  the 
air  when  boiling,  a  strong  ebullition  is  requisite. 
When  the  fluid  is  concentrated  to  a  certain  degree,  any 
sulphate  of  potash  that  may  be  present  \vill  crystallise, 
and  be  precipitated. 

To  obtain  dry  potash,  pour  tlie  concentrated  liquor 
into  a  small  bason,  and  proceed  with  the  evaporation, 
till  a  little  of  it  poured  on  an  iron  plate,  or  a  marble 
slab,  becomes  solid.  Then  put  the  concrete  potash 
into  a  jar,  and  pour  over  it  very  strong  alcohol;  the 
potash  alone  dissolves  in  it ;  the  sulphate  and  muriate 
of  potash,  with  the  portions  of  earth  and  even  of 
carbonic  acid  which  it  obstinately  retains  or  which 
it  may  have  acquired  from  the  air  during  the  evapora- 
tion, remain  at  the  bottom  of  the  solution.  After- 
wards decant  the  pure  liquor,  and  distil  it  in  a  retort 
till  it  becomes  colourless.  It  must  then  be  evaporated 
i'n  a  silver  bason.  On  cooling,  it  crvsta'lises  in  while 
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lanvinas,  which  arc  sometimes  three-tenths  of  an  inch 
in  length :  or  instead  of  sutl'ering  it  to  crystallise,  it 
miiy  be  evaporated  to  dryness. 

,  2.  According  to  Lowitz,  the  whole  operation  for  ob- 
taining potash  of  the  greatest  purity  and  whiteness  is 
this  :  A  lixivium  of  potash,  freed  from  carbonic  acid 
in  the  usual  manner,  is  evaporated  to  a  thick  pellicle. 
After  the  cooling,  the  foreign  salt  which  has  crystallis- 
ed is  to  be  separated,  and  the  evaporation  of  the  lixivi- 
um continued  in  an  iron  pot.  During  this  second 
evaporation  the  pellicle  of  foreign  salts,  particularly  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  which  continues  to  be  formed, 
must  be  carefully  taken  off  with  an  iron  skimmer. 
"When  no  more  pellicle  is  formed,  and  the  matter 
ceases  to  boil  up,  it  is  remioved  from  the  lire  and  suffer- 
ed to  cool,  continually  stirred  with  an  iron  spatula. 
It  is  then  to  be  dissolved  in  double  the  quantity  of 
cold  water,  and  the  solution  filtered,  and  evaporated 
in  a  glass  retort  till  it  begins  to  deposit  regular  crystals. 
If  the  mass  should  consolidate  ever  so  little,  by  cool- 
ing, a  small  quantity  of  water  is  to  be  added,  and  it 
must  be  heated  again  to  render  it  fluid.  After  the 
formation  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  regular  crystals, 
the  fluid,  v.'hich  is  very  brown,  is  to  be  decanted,  and 
the  salt,  after  being  su.ft'crcd  to  drain,  must  be  re-dis- 
solvtd  in  the  same  quantity  of  water.  The  decanted 
fluid  must  be  kept  in  a  well-closed  bottle,  and  suffered 
to  become  clear  by  subsiding  during  several  days.  It 
must  then  be  decanted  for  a  second  evaporation  and 
crystallisation.  The  process  must  be  repeated  as  long 
as  the  crystals  afford,  with  the  least  possiljle  quantity 
of  water,  solutions  perfectly  Hmpid.  These  solutions 
are  to  be  preserved  in  well-closed  bottles,  to  defend 
them  from  the  access  of  air. 

The  greatest  difficulty  of  this  process  arises  from  the 
facility  with  which  the  fluid  assumes  a  solid  form.  To 
obviate  this  inconvenience,  a  small  portion  of  it  may 
be  concentrated  to  the  point  at  which  it  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  solid  mass  by  cooling.  The  saturation  of 
a  lixivium  considerably  evaporated  may  be  ascertain- 
ed by  throwing  small  pieces  of  this  mass  into  it  during 
its  cooling.  AVhfu  these  are  no  longer  dissolved,  it  is 
a  proof  that  it  is  at  the  point  required. 

\Vith  regard  to  the  foreign  salts  which  are  mixed  with 
the  potash,'  tlie  greatest  portion  separates  by  crystallis- 
ation after  the  first  evaporation.  The  rest  is  separated 
during  the  second  concentration  by  the  continual  skim- 
ming of  the  pellicle.  The  little  which  may  remain 
with  the  potash  must  precipitate  for  want  of  water 
of  solution,  in  a  lixivium,  wherein  the  alkali  itself  is  no 
longer  dissolved  but  by  its  own  water  of  crystallisation. 

Mr.  Accum  ol  serves,  that  the  property  of  alkalies 
to  dissolve  in  highly  rectified  alcohol,  with  the  exclu- 
sion of  every  foreign  salt,  would  afford  an  excellent 
means  of  obtaining  potash  very  pure,  if  their  mutual 
action  did  not  afford  a  new  source  of  impurity.  For 
when  an  alkali  absolutely  pure  and  crystallised  is  dis- 
solved in  spirit  of  wine,,  even  without  heat,  the  fluid 
assumes  a  very  brown  colour,  which  becomes  still 
deeper  after  being  decanted  from  the  saline  mass. 

The  crystallisation  of  potash  is  very  different,  ac- 
cordingly as  the  crystals  arc  formed  with  cold  or  hi.  at. 


In  the  first  case,  the  crystals  obtained  are  octahedra  in 
gi"oups,  which  contain  0.43  water  of  crystallisation, 
and  excite  by  their  solution  in  water,  even  in  the 
summer,  a  degree  of  cold  very  near  the  point  of 
aqueous  congelation.  In  the  second  case,  very  thin 
crystalline  transparent  blades  of  extraordinary  mag- 
nitude are  formed,  which  by  an  assemblage  of  lines, 
crossing  each  other  in  infinite  directions,  present  an 
aggregate  of  cells  or  cavities  most  commonly  so  perfect- 
ly closed  that  the  vessel  may  be  inverted  without 
the  escape  of  the  smallest  drop  of  the  lixivium,  though 
sometimes  included  to  the  amount  of  an  ounce  or  two. 
For  this  reason,  it  is  necessary  to  break  this  fine 
crystallisation,  that  the  fluid  may  run  oft'.  The  cry- 
stals present  in  their  regular  formation  rectangular 
tetragonal  blades,  which,  as  they  contain  little  water 
of  crystallisation,  produce  a  considerable  degree  of  heat 
when  dissolved  in  water.  By  exposing  these  crystals 
to  a  red  heat  in  a  silver  crucible,  they  become  fused  ; 
and,  after  cooling,  afford  a  mass  that  is  perfectly 
white,  extremely  caustic,  and  deliquescent. 

As  the  crystals  and  lixivium,  during  the  length 
of  time  required  to  drain  the  salt,  may  frequently 
become  charged  with  a  portion  of  carbonic  acid,  it  is 
advisable,  in  order  to  avoid  this  inconvenience  as  much 
as  possible,  that  the  lixivium,  as  soon  as  it  is  brought 
to  the  requisite  point  of  concentration,  should  ba 
poured  into  a  narrow-necked  bottle,  and  well  closed 
therein,  to  crystallise.  After  the  crystals  are  formed, 
the  bottle  is  to  be  reversed  without  opening,  and  kept 
at  a  temperature  rather  warm  until  the  crystals  are 
well  dried.  During  the  winter,  the  liquor,  after  the 
first  crystallisation,  continues  to  crystallise  without 
being  submitted  to  a  new  evaporation,  provided  only 
that  it  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  somewhat  colder 
than  that  wherein  the  first  crystals  were  formed. 

Pure  potash  rapidly  absorbs  water  and  carbonie 
acid  from  the  atmosphere ;  it  combines  with  silex  in 
the  dry  way ;  acts  powerfully  on  animal  substances  ; 
has  a  strong  affinity  for  sulphur;  produces,  when  mix- 
ed with  snow,  a  great  degree  of  cold  ;  and  of  heat 
when  mixed  with  the  dense  acids.  If  it  be  left  exposed 
in  an  open  vessel,  it  soon  attracts  humidity  and 
carbonic  acid,  augments  in  weight,  becomes  ifiquid, 
and  gradually  assumes  the  state  of  liquid  carbonate  of 
potash.  To  preserve  it  therefore  in. a,  state  of:  purity, 
it  must  be  kept  in  bottles  well  stopped  and  entireh/jUled. 

The  medicinal  uses  of  potash  are  spoken  of  un- 
der the  articles  Kali,  Escii.i,rotjca,  &:c.  but  the  sub- 
stance popularly  named  potash,  or  pearl-ash,  and  which, 
in  a  purified  state,  forms  the  kali,  pmparatam  of  the 
London,  and  cai  bonas  potassce  of  the  Edinburgh,  .Phar* 
macopoeias,  is  the  common  potash  of  commerce. 

POTA'SSA  ;  potass,  or  potash.    See  Potash. 

POTATOE  ;  the  root  of  the  Solanwn  tuberostm 
ofLinnajus.  It  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and  well  known 
as  an  extremely  nutritious  and  wholesome  vegetable. 
Dr.  CuUen  says,  this  root,  dried  in  a  proper  manner,  is 
readily  brought  into  a  farinaceous  powder  that  has 
every  property  of  the  Cerealia,  except  that  it  affords  no 
gluten  or  animal  matter,  as  wheat  does.  It  affords  a 
large  proportion  of  an  amylum,  precisely  of  the  same 
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nature  with  that  of  wheat,  or  of  any  other  grain  used  as 
food.  Its  nutritious  quality  in  general  is  now  ascer- 
tained by  the  experience  of  all  Europe,  and  in  almost 
every  part  of  this  country  it  makes  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  the  food  of  the  vuigar.  However,  as  po- 
tatoes contain  such  a  considerable  proportion  of  water, 
amounting  to  one-half  or  more  of  their  whole  weight, 
they  cannot  be  supjwsed  to  give,  in  proportion  to  their 
bulk,  so  much  nourishment  as  grain.  But  to  compen- 
sate this,  their  watery  texture  renders  them  of  easy 
solution  and  digestion  in  the  stomach  ;  and  they  arc 
generally  less  liable  to  become  acescent  or  to  oc- 
casion heartburn  than  the  unfermented  Cerealia.  To 
this  account  Dr.  CuUcn  adds,  that  they  are  without 
an)'  noxious  -quality  that  can  be  perceived.  Potatoes 
arc  capable  of  being  formod  ipto  a  fermented  bread 
without  any  addition ;  but  they  are  very  commonly 
jnixed  Vvith  wheaten  flour  to  form  bread.  With  ihe 
lower  classes  of  llie  people,  however,  they  very  well  an- 
swer the  general  purpose  of  bread,  when  taken  in  their 
boiled  state,  in  vv'hicli  tliey  are  often  found  to  be  dry 
and  mealy,  if  properly  cooked. 

POTATOE,  SPANISH  ;  the  root  of  the  Convolvu- 
lus'batatas  Linn.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Indies.  It  is 
firm,  and  of  a  pale  brown  on  the  outside,  white  within, 
and  very  sweet,  like  the  chesuut.  It  is  the  only  esculent 
root  of  the  genus  convolxulus. 

POTENTIAL  CAUTERY,  in  surgery,  denotes 
the  consuming,  or  reducing  to  an  eschar,  any  part  of 
the  human  body  by  a  caustic  or  metallic  salt,  &c.  in- 
stead of  a  red-hot  iron,  which  last  is  called  the  actual 
cautery. 

POTENTI'LLA  (a  potentia,  from  its  efficacy),  called 
also  Argentina,  and  Anserina  ;  the  wild  tansy.  The 
leaves  of  this  plant,  Potaitilla  anserina  of  Linnaeus, 
possess  weak  astringent  and  corroborant  qualities ; 
hence  they  are  seldom  used,  except  by  the  lower  orders 
of  people. 

POTENTI'LLA  ANSERINA;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  silver-weed,  or  wild  tansy;  See  Potentilla. 

POTENTI'LLA  REPTANS  ;  the  systematic  name 
©f  the  common  cinqucfoil.    Sec  Pe^'taphyllum. 

POTE'RIUM  SANGUISORBA;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  Burnet-saxifragc,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
often  put  into  cool  tankards.  They  have  an  astringent 
quality,  but  in  no  great  degree. 

POTION,  a  liquid  medicine,  consisting  of  such  a 
quantity  as  can  be  taken  at  one  draught :  the  name  of 
draught  is  now  more  commonly  given  to  it  by  apo- 
thecaries. 

POULTICE,  a  popular  name  for  the  remedy,  teriia- 
cd  by  surgeons,  a  cataplasm.  See  Cataplasm.  The 
most  frequent  intention  of  a  poultice  is  to  soothe  a  part 
which  is  irritated,  and  to  allay  inflammation ;  but  it 
may  also  be  used  merely  to  defend  a  sore  from  the 

.  action  of  the  atmosphere  whilst  a  natural  cure  is  going 
on,  as  has  been  advised  by  the  late  Mr.  Hunter,  In  the 
common  farinaceous  cataplasm  or  bread  poultice,  it  has 

^  been  the  custom,  for  a  very  long  period,  to  employ  milk  ; 
but  as  this  is  liable  to  turn  sour  by  the  heat  of  the  body, 
and  possesses  no  greater  property  of  relaxing  the  skin  than 
■water,  some  rather  prefer  the  latter.    It  is  tlijtis  prepar- 


ed effectually,  and  with  \Gvy  little  trouble,  by  merely 
soaking  sHces  of  new  bread  in  boiling  hot  water,  till 
they  are  swollen  and  perfectly  soft.  Afterwards,  it  is 
necessary  to  pour  away,  and  even  to  press  out,  as 
much  water  as  may  appear  to  be  superfluous,  and 
the  bread  may  then  be  beaten  up  with  a  spoon.  This 
composition  will  be  rendered  still  more  complete,  if  we 
stir  into  it  a  small  quantity  of  linseed-meal ;  which  has 
the  double  advantage  of  binding  its  parts  together,  so 
that  it  shall  not  smear  and  cling  to  the  skin,  and  also 
of  retaining,  for  a  much  longer  time,  that  moisture,  on 
the  preservation  of  which  its  beneficial  properties 
chiefly  depend.  Another  common  error  is,  the  too 
copious  use  of  oil.  An  excess  of  this  or  of  any  kind  of 
unguent  in  poultices,  is  utterl}'  destructive  of  their 
efl[icacy,  and  cannot  be  too  strenuously  prohibited. 

In  cases  where  a  more  mucilaginous  application 
seems  to  be  required,  nothing  is  better  than  the  linseed 
poultice.  This  is  made  by  simply  stirring  a  sufficient 
quantil}'  of  the  meal  of  linseed  (or  that  from  which  the. 
oil  has  been  pressed)  into  boiling  water.  It  is  a  good 
emollient,  and  universally  adopted  by  the  hospitals. 
Some  employ  a  poultice  of  ground  linseed  alone;  but 
that  of  linseed  meal  is  preferable,  as  there  is  too  great 
an  abundance  of  oily  mucilage  in  the  linseed  alone, 
to  answer,  completely,  the  purposes  intended. 

Mr.  Hunter  expresses  his  approbation  of  the  linseed- 
poultice,  and  his  objections  to  the  popular  mode  of 
making  a  common  poultice,  in  the  following  terms. 
He  says,  "  Poultices  are  commonly  made  too  thin ;  by 
which  means,  the  least  pressure,  or  their  own  gravity, 
removes  them  from  the  part :  they  should  be  thick 
enough  to  support  a  certain  form  when  applied.  They 
are  generally  made  of  stale  bread,  and  milk.  This 
composition,  in  general,  makes  too  brittle  an  applica- 
tion ;  it  breaks  easily  into  different  portions,  from  the 
least  motion,  and  often  leaves  some  part  of  the  wound 
uncovered,  which  is  frustrating  .the  first  intention.  The 
poultice  which  makes  the  best  application,  and  con- 
tinues most  nearly  the  same  between  each  dressing,  is 
that  formed  of  the  meal  of  linseed  :  it  is  m.ade  at  once, 
and  i\'hen  applied,  it  keeps  always  in  one  mass." 

IMr.  Payne  recommends  for  hospital  use,  a  poultice 
in  which  linseed  is  the  principal  ingredient,  and  bread 
entirely  omitted,  by  which  the  cxpence  is  considerably 
lessened.  In  the  Infirmary  of  St.  George's,  Hanover- 
square,  Mr.  Payne  found  the  usual  poultice  and  the 


expence  attending  it,  to  be  as  follows : 

J.  d. 

Bread,  4.9lb.  at  2|d.  per  pound,     -    -    -    -  10  2^ 

Milk,  14  quarts,  at  2d.  per  quart,  -    -    -    -    2  4 

Lard,  2|lb,  at  gd.  per  pound,     -    .    _    .    .    i  8| 


14.  2| 

In  lieu  of  this,  he  recommends —  •  '  '1 

Fine  pollard,  31  pecks,  at  6d.    -    -    t    ~    -    1  0 

Genuine  linseed  flour,  14lb.  at  4d.  -    -    ~    -    4  8 

Lard,  I  lb.    -  _    -    -    0  2| 
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To  stinmlate  in  a  moderate  degree,  and  also  as  an 
antiseptic  application,  the  beer  poultice  is  sometimes 
employed ;  but  the  solid  contents,  and  the  management 
of  the  composition,  are  the  sanic  as  the  foregoing. 

To  mortified  parts,  the  effervescing  poultice  is  a  very 
useful  application.  The  cataplasma  e^e/w^cra.s  is  pre- 
pared by  stirring  into  an  infusion  of  malt  (the  sxveet  wort 
of  the  ale  or  porter  brewers),  as  much  oatmeal  as  is  re- 
quired to  make  it  of  a  proper  thickness,  and  afterwards 
adding  about  a  spoonful  of  yeast.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
effectual  methods  of  applying  carbonic  acid  gas  to 
iilcers,  cancers,  or  other  local  affections  requiring  to  be 
treated  with  powerful  antiseptic  remedies.  In  apply- 
ing it,  great  care  is  necessary  not  to  bind  it  on  too 
closely;  as  the  fermentation,  a  short  time  after  its  ap- 
plication, will  be  considerable,  and  its  bulk,  of  course, 
so  increased,  as  to  put  the  cloths  and  bandages  which 
confine  it,  very  much  on  the  stretch. 

A  poultice  is  sometimes  used  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
stimulating  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied.  Dr.  Hugh 
Smith  gives  the  following  formula  for  a  stimulating 
poultice:  -  • 

Farinas  sccalis  lib.  j. 
Fermenti  \(:teris  acris  unc.  iv. 
Natri  muriati  unc.  ij. 

These  being  wrought  into  a  paste  with  hot  water,  he 
directs  to  be  immediately  wrapped  rovmd  the  part 
affected,  and  rencAved  morning  and  evening.  This 
poultice  was  prescribed  as  a  remedy  for  those  ano- 
malous swellings  which  are  supposed  to  arise  from 
viscid  secretions.  It  was  first  introduced  into  England 
by  the  Hessians  and  Hanoverians,  with  whom  it  is 
much  in  use,  for  gouty  and  rheumatic  affections. 

POUPARTS  LIGAMENT,  lignmentum  Poupartii, 
also  called  the  Fallopian  or  inguinal  ligament ;  a 
strong  tendinous  expansion  of  the  external  oblique 
muscle,  that  goes  across  from  the  inferior  and  anterior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  to  the  crista  of  the  os 
pubis.  The  femoral  vessels  pass  under  this  ligament ; 
and  when  the  intestine  or  omentum  passes  underneath 
it,  the  disease  is  called  a  femoral  hernia.   See  Hernia. 

POWER,  MUSCULAR.  See  Irhitability  and 
MliSCULAR  jiotion. 

POWER,  TONIC.    See  iRRiTABiLiry. 

PR/ECO'RDIA  (from  prce,  before,  and  viaphu,  the 
heart )  ;  the  f  ore  part  of  the  region  of  the  thorax. 

PR/EPU'TIUM  {ivom  prwputo,  to  cut  off  before,  be- 
cause some  nations  used  to  cut  it  off  in  circumcision), 
the  prepuce ;  a  membranous  or  cutaneous  fold  that 
covers  the  glans  penis  in  men,  and  clitoris  in  women. 

PRAXAGORAS,  a  celebrated  Greek  physician, 
and  a  great  promoter  of  medical  science  after  Hippo- 
crates. He  differed,  indeed,  very  considerably,  in  his 
practice,  from  his  illustrious  predecessor.  Coeiius  Au- 
relianus  acquaints  us,  that  he  made  great  use  of  vomits 
in  his  practice,  insomuch  as  to  exhibit  them  in  the 
iiiac  passion  till  the  excrements  were  discharged  by  the 
mouth.  In  this  disorder  he  also  advised,  when  all 
other  means  failed,  to  open  the  belly,  cut  the  intestine, 
take  out  the  iadvixated  faeces,  and  then  to  sew  up  all 


again ;  but  this  practice  has  not  been  followed  by  any 
subsequent  physician. 

PRE'CI/E  (from  precius,  early),  the  name  of  the  21st 
order  in  Linnasus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method ; 
consisting  of  primula,  the  primrose,  an  early  flowering 
plant;  and  a  few  genera  which  agree  with  it  jn  habit 
and  structure,  though  not  always  in  the  character  or 
circumstance  expressed  in  the  title, 

PRECIPITANT,  in  chemistry,  a  term  applied  to 
any  liquor  which,  when  poured  on  a  solution,  separates 
u'hat  is  dissolved,  and  makes  it  precipitate,  or  fall  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel.    See  Precipitatiok-. 

PRECIPITATE,  in  chemistry,  that  substance  which, 
having  been  dissolved  in  a  proper  menstruum,  is  again 
separated  fmm  its  solvent,  and  thrown  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  by  pouring  some  other  liquor 
upon  it.    See  Precipitation, 

PRECIPITATE,  RED.    See  Hydrargyrus  ni- 

TRATOS  RUBER. 

PRECHMl'ATE,  WHITE.    See  Calx  hydrar- 

GYRI  ALEA. 

PRECIPITATION  (from  prcecipifo,  to  cast  down). 
When  two  bodies  are  uriited,  for  instance,  an  acid  and 
an  oxyd  or  ,  metallic  calx,  and  a  third  body  is  added, 
such  as  an  alkali,  which  has  a  greater  affinity  with  the 
acid  than  the  metallic  oxyd,  the  consequence  is,  that 
the  alkali  combines  with  the  acid,  and  the  oxyd,  thus 
deserted,  appears  in  a  separate  state  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  in  which  the  operation  was  performed.  This 
decomposition  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  oi pre- 
cipitation, and  the  substance,  if  it  sink,  is  named  a  jorf- 
cipitafe ;  if  it  swim,  it  is  called  a  cream.  The  sub- 
stance by  the  addition  of  which  the  phenomenon  is 
produced,  is  denominated  the  precipitant. 

This  operation,  like  solution,  is  performed  either  in 
X\ie.  dry  Qv  humid  way.  It  is  effected,  1.  By  lessening 
the  quantity  of  the  solvent  by  evaporation.  2.  By 
diminishing  its  power,  as  by  a  reduction  of  its  tempera- 
ture, or  dilution.  Or,  3.  By  the  addition  of  some 
chemical  agent,  which,  from  its  more  powerful  affi- 
nities, will  either  combine  with  the  solvent,  and  pre- 
cipitate the  solvend,  or  form,  itself,  an  insoluble  com- 
pound with  some  constituent  of  the  solution. 

By  precipitation  we  can,  1.  Effect  a  separation  of 
substances  from  their  solutions.  2.  We  can  purify 
solutions  from  precipitable  impurities.  3.  We  can 
produce  new  combinations.  For  the  two  first  means 
of  precipitation  we  may  resort  to  the  table  of  elective 
attractions.  To  perform  it  in  the  last  manner,  we 
may  observe  the  following  rules  laid  down  by  Dr.  A. 
Duncan.  1.  The  solution  and  precipitant  must  pos- 
sess tlu^  requisite  degree  of  purity.  2.  The  solution 
shoiild  be  perfectly  saturated,  to  avoid  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure of  the  solvent  or  precipitant.  3.  The  one  is 
to  be  added  slowly  and  gradually  to  the  other.  4.  After 
each  addition,  they  are  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  by 
agitation.  5.  We  must  allow  the  mixture  to  settle,, 
after  we  think  that  enough  of  the  precipitant  has  been 
added,  and  try  a  little  of  the  clear  solution,  by  adding 
to  it  some  of  the  precipitant :  if  any  precipitation  takes 
place,  we  have  not  added  enough  of  the  precipitant. 
This  is  necessary,  not  only  to  avoid  loss,  but  in  many 
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instances,  the  precipitant,  if  added  in  excess,  re-dissolves 
or  combines  with  the  precipitate. 

After  the  precipitation  is  completed,  the  precipitate 
is  to  be  separated  by  some  of  the  means  commonly 
practised,  as  by  fdtration,  &c.  When  the  precipitate 
is  the  chief  object  of  this  process,  and  when  it  is  not 
soluble  in  water,  it  is  often  advisable  to  dilute,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  both  the  solution  and  precipitant, 
before  wc  perform  the  operation.  When  it  is  only 
difficultly  soluble,  it  is  sufficient  if  we  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate, after  it  is  separated  by  filtration.  In  some 
cases  the  separation  of  the  precipitate  is  much  assisted 
by  a  gentle  heat. 

PREDISPOSING  CAUSE,  in  the  animal  patholo- 
gy; that  which  renders  the  body  susceptible  of  disease. 
The  most  frequent  predisposing  causes  of  disease  are, 
the  temperament  and  habit  of  the  body ;  idiosyncracy, 
age,  sex,  and  structure  of  the  part  affected  by  disease. 
See  Causes. 

PREDISPOSITION;  that  constitution  or  state  of 
the  solids  or  fluids,  or  of  both,  which  prepares  the 
body  for  the  action  of  disease. 

PREGNANCY,  or  Utero-gestation  ;  that  state 
in  which  a  woman  is,  after  having  had  an  effectual  in- 
tercourse with  a  man.  See  the  articles  Conception, 
and  Uterus,  gravid.  After  conception,  a  remark- 
able change  is  soon  produced  in  the  genital  system  of 
the  female.  This  is  the  source  from  whence  arise  dif- 
ferent symptoms,  that  are  however  liable  to  consider- 
able variation,  not  only  in  the  constitution  of  different 
women,  but  in  the  same  woman  in  different  pregnancies, 
and  at  different  periods  of  the  same  pregnancy. 

I.  The  signs  of  pregnancy  are  these  :  During  the  first 
fourteen  ©r  fifteen  weeks,  the  signs  of  conception  arc 
very  ambiguous,  and  cannot  be  depended  on ;  for,  as 
they  proceed  from  the  irritation  of  the  womb  on  other 
parts,  they  may  be  occasioned  by  every  circumstance 
which  can  alter  the  natural  state  of  that  organ.  The 
first  circumstance  which  renders  pregnancy  probable, 
is  the  suppression  of  the  periodical  evacuation,  which, 
is  generally  accompanied  with  fullness  in  the  breasts,, 
headach,  flushings  in  the  face,  and  heat  in  the  palms  of 
the  hands.  These  symptoms  are  commonly  the  conse- 
quences of  suppression,  and  therefore  are  to  be  regarded 
as  signs  of  pregnancy  in  so  far  only  as  they  depend  on 
it.  As,  however,  the  suppression  of  the  periodical 
evacuation  often  happens  from  accidental  exposure  to 
cold,  or  from  the  change  of  life  in  consequence  of  mar- 
riage, it  can  never  be  considt-red  as  an  infallible  sign. 

The  abdomen,  some  weeks  after  pregnancy,  becomes 
flat,  from  the  womb  sinking  by  its  own  weight,  and 
drawing  down  the  intestines  along  with  it ;  but  this 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  certain  sign  of  pregnancy, 
because  an  enlargement  of  the  womb  from  any  other 
caust'  will  produce  this  effect. 

Many  women,  soon  after  they  are  pregnant,  become 
wry  much  altered  in  their  looks,  and  have  peculiar 
irritable  feelings,  inducing  a  disposition  of  mind  which 
I'-enders  their  temper  easily  ruffled.  The  eyes  appear 
larger,  and  the  mouth  wider  than  usual ;  and  the  wo- 
man has  a  particular  sharpness  of  countenance,  which 
eai^not  be  described,  but  with  which  matrons  are  well 


acquainted.  .  These  breeding  symptoms-,  as  they  are 
called,  originate  from  the  irritation  produced  on  the 
womb  by  impregnation  ;  and  as  they  may  proceed  from 
any  other  circumstance  which  can  irritate  that  organ, 
they  cannot  be  depended  on  when  the  woman  is  not 
young,  or  where  there  is  not  a  continued  suppression 
for  at  least  three  periods. 

The  irritations  on  the  parts  contiguous  to  the  womb, 
are  no  less  ambiguous  ;  and  therefore  the  signs  of  preg- 
nancy in  the  first  four  months  are  always  to  be  doubted, 
xtnless  every  one  enumerated  be  distinctly  and  unequi- 
vocally present. 

From  the  fourth  month,  the  signs  of  pregnancy  are 
less  ambiguous,  especially  after  the  womb  has  risen 
into  the  cavity  of  the  belly.  In  general,  about  the 
fourth  month,  or  a  short  time  after,  the  child  becomes 
so  much  enlarged,  that  its  motions  begin  to  be  felt  by 
the  mother ;  and  hence  a  sign  is  furnished  at  that 
period  called  quickening.  Women  consider  this  sign 
as  the  most  iinequivocal  proof  of  pregnancy ;  but  al- 
though, when  it  occurs  about  the  period  described,  and 
has  been  preceded  by  the  symptoms  formerly  enumer- 
ated, it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sure  indication  that 
the  woman  is  with  child ;  yet  when  there  is  an  irregu- 
larity, either  in  the  preceding  symptoms  or  in  it&  ap- 
pearance, the  situation  of  the  woman  is  not  very  deci- 
sive. As  the  sensation  of  the  motion  of  the  child  can- 
not be  explained,  or  accurately  described,  women  may 
readily  mistake  other  sensations  for  that  of  quickening. 
Flatus  in  the  bowels,  or  the  natural  pulsation  of  the 
great  arteries,  of  u  liich  people  are  conscious  only  in 
certain  states  of  the  body,  have  frequently  been  mistaken 
for  this  feeling  in  v;omen. 

After  the  fourth  month,  the  womb  rises  gradually 
from  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  enlarges  the  belly,  and 
pushes  out  the  navel :  hence  the  protrusion  of  the  navel 
has  been  considered  one  of  the  most  certain  signs  o£ 
pregnancy  in  the  latter  months.  Every  circumstance, 
however,  which  increases  the  bulk  of  the  belly  occa- 
sions this  symptom  ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  trusted 
to,  unless  other  signs  concur. 

The  progressive  increase  of  the  belly,  along  with  the 
suppression  of  the  menses,  after  having  been  formerly 
regular,  and  the  consequent  symptoms,  together  with- 
the  sensation  of  quickening  at  the  proper  period,  afibrd 
the  only  true  mra  ks  of  pregnancy.  These  signs,  how- 
ever, are  not  to  be  entirely  depended  on  ;  for  the  desire 
which  some  vfom  n  have  to  be  mothers,  induce  them  to 
conceal,  even  from  themselves,  whatever  may  render 
their  situation  dxjubtful,  and  to  magnify  every  circum- 
stance which  can  seem  to  prove  that  they  are  with, 
child. 

But  besides  quickening  and  an  increase  of  bulk  of 
the  belly,  another  symptpm  appears  in  the  latter 
months,  which,  when  preceded  by  the  ordinary  signs, 
renders  pregnancy  extremely  probable.  This  is,  the 
presence  of  milk  in  the  breasts.  When,  however,- there 
is  any  irregularity  in  the  preceding  symptoms,  even  this 
sign  is  not  to  be  considered  as  unequivocal,  since  the 
sympathy  between  the  breaats  and  the  uterus  will  some- 
times bring  on  a  degree  of  action  in  the  former  when 
pregnancy  has  not  taken  place. 
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II.  Diseases  incident  to  the  pregnant  state  may  be  con- 
sidered, cither  ,  as  arising  from  sympathy  in  the  early. 
*  .  months ;  or  as  depending  on  the  stretching  and  press- 
ure of  the  uterus,  towards  the  more  advanced  stages. 
Though  the  former  of  these  complaints  may  generally 
be  accounted  for  from  other  causes  than  that  of  ple- 
thora; yet,  in  many  constitutions,  a  certain  plethoric 
disposition  in  the  early  months  of  pregnancy  seems  to 
prevail  in  the  vascular  system :  and  therefore,  though 
many  inconveniences  may  ensue  from  a  too  frequent, 
^  too  copious,  or  an  indiscriminate  use  of  venaesection  ; 
jet,  if  prudently  and  judiciously  employed,  abortion 
by  this  means  will  not  be  endangered,  as  some  late 
authors  have  alleged ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  on  many 
-occasions,  a  seasonable  bleeding  will  be  attended  with 
the  most  beneficial  and  salutary  effects. 

1-  In  3'oung  women,  suddenly  affected  with  severe 
sickness  and  loatAuig,  febrile  commotion,  head-ach,  ver- 
tigo, and  other  symptoms  of  breeding,  more  especially 
in  full  sanguineous  habits,  besides  a  spare  light  diet  and 
suitable  exercise,  recourse  must  be  had  to  proper  eva- 
cuations, the  chief  of  which  is  vensesection.  This  may 
be  safely  performed  at  any  time  of  gravidation,  and 
occasionally  repeated  according  to  the  urgency  of  tlie 
symptoms.  Small  bleedings,  at  proper  intervals,  are 
preferable  to  copious  evacuations,  which  in  early  preg- 
nancy ought  always  to  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

When  the  stomach  is  loaded  with  putrid  bile  or  acrid 
saburra,  the  offensive  matter  should  be  discharged  by 
gentle  vomits  of  ipecacuanha,  or  of  infusions  of  chamo- 
mile flowers.  The  violent  efforts  to  retch  and  vomit, 
and  the  commotions  thence  excited,  which  often  occa- 
sion the  expulsion  of  the  foetus,  will  by  this  means  fre- 
quently be  removed,  or  in  most  cases  greatly  dimin- 
ished. During  the  term  of  breeding,  the  state  of  the 
belly  must  be  also  attended  to.  When  laxative  medi- 
cines become  necessary,  those  of  the  mildest  and 
gentlest  kind  should  be  administered. 

In  v/omen  liable  to  nervous  complaints,  where  the 
stomach  is  weak,  and  the  sickness  violent  and  conti- 
nued, the  patient  should  be  put  on  a  course  of  light, 
aromatic,  and  strengthening  bitters ;  such  as  infusions 
of  bark,  columbo,  &c.  and  her  diet,  air,  exercise,  com- 
pany, and  amusement,  should  be  regulated.  In  order 
to  settle  the  stomach,  and  lessen  the  sensibility  of  the 
system,  opiates  will  often  happily  succeed,  when  cvt  ry 
other  remedy  fails.  In  the  Loud.  Med.  Jour.  Dr. 
Vaughan  of  Leicester  describes  a  case  wherein  nausea 
and  vomiting,  as  attendants  on  pregnancy,  occurred  in 
a  much  greater  degree  than  usual ;  where  the  symp- 
toms lasted  much  longer,  and  the  consequences  were 
jof  the  most  serious  kind.  The  means  he  employed  to 
obviate  th  'm  wi.  re,  throwing  in  nourishment  by  clysters 
o«/j/,  applymg  anodyne  liniments  to  the  scrobiculus 
cordis,  and  bathing  the  legs  in  a  decoccion  of  cinchona 
in  milk ;  and  these  it  seems  were  successful. 

2.  Heart-burn  siud  diarr/icea. — These,  which  are  com- 
mon symptoms  of  breeding,  or  of  pregnancy,  must  be 
treated  pretty  much  as  at  other  times.  Both  com- 
plaints cliietly  depend  on  the  state  of  the  stomach. 
Dr.  John  Suns,  of  London,  says  he  has  been  in  the 
iabit  of  employing  pure  ammonia  i,n  such  cases,  and 


with  "  extraordinary  success."'  He  says,  In  all  the 
complaints  of  pregnant  women,  arising  from  too  pre- 
vailing an  acidity,  so  general  with  them,  such  as  iieart- 
burn,  vomiting,  cough  upon  taking  food,  and  that 
feverish,  restless  state,  so  common  in  the  latter  period 
of  pregnancy  :  for  all  these  complaints,  two  or  three 
spoonfuls  of  the  following  mixture  should  be  taken 
either  occasionally,  or  when  the  symptoms  are  more 
continual,  immediately  after  every  meal : 

^  Magnesiaj  usta-,  drachm,  j, 
Aquje  purffi,  unc.  vss. 
Sp.  cinnamumi,  drachm,  iij. 
Aqufe  Ammonise  pura;  (Pharm.  Lond.)  drachm,  j, 
Misce> 

Magnesia  has  long  been  a  popular  remedy  for  these 
complaints,  but  the  most  efficacious  ingredient  in  the 
presciiption,  Dr.  Sims  says,  is  ihe  pure  ammonia;  as 
the  effect  will  be  nearly  the  same  without  the  mag- 
nesia, but  this  without  the  ammonia  is  greatly  inferior. 

It  should  seem  probable,  from  the  effect  of  this 
remedy,  that  the  cardialgia,  and  the  other  symptoms 
enumerated,  may  arise  from  an  acid  gas  in  the 
stomach,  more  than  from  its  liquid  contents;  an 
idea  suggested  by  the  late  Dr.  \Vm.  Hunter.  See 
Cardialgia.  The  vomiting  which  occurs  in  early 
pregnancy,  very  rarely  arises  from,  or  is  connected 
with,  acidity,  and  of  course  this  remedy  is  not  ap- 
propriate. When  vomiting  in  early  pregnancy  is 
moderate, .  and  confined  to  the  fore-part  of  the  day, 
it  appears  to  be  useful,  and  nothing  should  be  done  to 
prevent  it ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  vomit- 
ing is  incessant  for  many  days  together,  accompanied 
with  great  prostration  of  strength,  and  constant 
thirst,  and  at  the  same  time  an  utter  inability  of 
retaining  any  thing  on  the  stomach,  as  in  Dr.  Vaughan's 
case.  In  this  state  of  the  case,  Dr.  Sims  says,  the 
most  effectual  remedy  he  knows  of  is,  the  application 
of  leeches  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  a  constant 
attention  to  suffer  nothing  to  be  swallowed  that  can 
irritate.  He  has  found  it  of  the  greatest  service'  to 
allow  the  patient  nothing  but  asses'  milk,  and  that 
by  single  spoonfuls  ox\[y. 

3.  J'u?nefaction,  tension,  and  pains,  in  the  mammce.^ — 
If  tight  lacing  here  be  only  avoided,  and  the  breasts 
have  room  to  enlarge  and  swell,  no  inconvenience  ever 
follows.  These  effects  arise  from  a  natural  cause,  and 
seldom  require  medical  treatment.  If  very  trouble- 
some and  uneasy,  bathing  with  oil,  or  anointing  with 
pomatum,  and  covering  with  soft  flannel  or  fur,  will 
in  most  cases  prove  the  cure. 

4.  The  menstrual  evacuation — is  in  some  women  re- 
gular for  the  lirst,  second,  or  third  peiiod  after  con- 
ception. This  seldom  happens  but  in  women  of 
sanguinary  plethoric  habits,  such  as  have  been  ac- 
custom d  to  very  copious  evacuations  at  other  times, 
when  th-  uiicharge  is  to  be  considered  as  beneficial. 

5.  DcUquia,  nervoux,  or  hysteric  Jits. — When  tliese  arc 
occasioned  by.  ffJls,  frights,  and  passions  of  the  mind, 
they  fr'^quendy  enii  in  the  loss  oi  the  child  :  but  when 
they  happen  about  the  term  of  quickening,  they  seem 
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to  arise  from  the  escape  of  the  uterus  from  its  con- 
finement within  the  capacity  of  the  pelvis ;  in  which 
case  they  are  commonly  slij^ht,  of  short  duration,  and 
never  threaten  any  dangerous  consequence. 

III.  The  next  class  of  complaints,  viz.  those  that  are 
incident  to  the  advanced  stages  of  utero-gestation,  and 
that  depend  on  the  change  of  situation  of  the  gravid 
uterus,  its  enlargement  and  pressure  on  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  are  more  painful  in  their  symptoms,  and 
more  dangerous  in  their  consequences,  than  those 
enumerated  in  the  preceding  class.  The  premature 
exclusion  of  the  foetus  is  generally  the  worst  incon- 
Tenience  resulting  from  the  one ;  the  death  ui  the 
mother,  along  with  the  loss  of  the  child,  is  too  fre- 
quently an  attendant  of  the  other. 

1.  Difficulty  or  suppression  of  urine — is  sometimes 
occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the  uterus  on  the  neck 
ot  the  bladder,  before  the  fundus  uteri  escapes  from  its 
confinement  v.'ithin  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  This  com- 
plaint, if  early  attended  to,  will  seldom  prove  trouble- 
some or  hazardous;  but  cannot  be  entirely  removed 
till  the  uterus  rises  above  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  and  by 
its  enlargement  becomes  supported  by  resting  on 
the  expanded  bones  of  the  ossa  ilia.  But  if  neg- 
lected in  the  beginning, 

2.  A  retroversion  of  the  uterus — is  generally  the  con- 
sequence ;  a  case  that  demands  particular  attention. 
Here  the  fundus  uteri,  instead  of  being  loose,  falls 
back  in  a  reclined  state  within  the  hollow  of  the  os 
sacrilm  :  thus  a  tumor  is  formed  in  the  vulva,  whereof 
the  OS  tinea:  makes  the  superior  part  >  tiie  body  of  the 
uterus,  by  this  means,  becomes  strongly  wedged  be- 
tween the  rectum  and  bladder  ;  and,  from  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  uterus  itself,  and  accumulating  load  of 
faeces  and  urine,  the  reduction  will  prove  in  many 
instances  utterly  impracticable.  A  total  suppression 
of  urine,  or  a  rupture  of  the  coats  of  the  bladder, 
fever,  inflammation,  or  gangrene  cvf  the  uterus,  shea 
ensue  ;  and  these  are  succeeded  by  delirium,  convul- 
sions, and  deatli. 

The  indications  of  cure  in  this  dangerous  disease,  are 
sufficiently  obvious  :  for,  in  the  tirst  place,  every  ob- 
stacle that  prevents  the  reduction  should  be  removed. 
Thus  the  contents  of  the  rectum  and  bladder  must, 
if  possible,  be  evacuated  ;  emollient  fomentations  and 
cataplasms  must  be  applied,  if  indicated  by  inflamma- 
tion or  tumefaction  of  the  parts.  Secondly,  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  prolapsed  uterus  must  be  attempted,,  by 
placing  the  patient  upon  her  knees,  with  her  head  low 
arid  properly  supported.  While  this  is,  attempted 
within  the  vagina,  a  fmger  -or  two  should  also  be 
passed  within  the  rectum,,  by  which  the  operation 
in  some  cases  may  be  faciliUited  :  but,,  at  other  times, 
no  power  whatever  will  be  sufficient  for  this  pui-pose. 
Lastly,  if  the  reduction  be  accomplished,  the  fever, 
inflammatory  symptoms,  and  other  consequences  of 
the  disease,  must  be  subdued,  and  a  recurrence  pre- 
vented by  an  open  belly,  rest,  and,  a  recumbent 
posture,  and  promoting  a  free  discharge  of  urine; 
means  that  ought  to  be  persisted,  in  till  the  uterus  rises 
withia  the  abdomen,  when  the  patient  will  be  secured 
pom.  future  danger. 


3.  Costivcness  in  pregnancy — is  inconvenient.  If 
may  proceed  from  the  same  cause  M'ith  the  preceding 
complaint ;  it  may  depend  on  the  stomach  ;  the  febrile 
heat,  that  in  m.any  women  prevails,  will  also  prove  an 
occasional  cause.  It  may  be  obviated  or  prevt-nted  by 
a  proper  regulation  of  ihc  regimen,  and  by  such  gentle 
laxative  medicines  as  are  best  suited  to  the  state  of  the 
woman;  the  chief  of  which  are  ripe  fruit,  magnesia, 
lenitive  electuary,  cream  of  tartar,  sulphureous  and 
aloetic  medicines,  oleum  ricini,  emollient  clysters,  &c. 

4.  The  piles — frequentl}-  arise  in  consequence  of 
costivcness,  or  else  from  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus  on 
the  hoemorrhoidal  veins.  These  are  also  to  be  removed 
or  palliated  by  the  same  means  employed  on  other 
occasions;  regard  being  had  to  this  distinction,  which 
may  be  applied  universally  to  the  gravid  state,  that  all 
violent  remedies  are  to  be  avoided  :  a  light  diet  should 
be  enjoined  ;  the  belly  should  be  kept  moderately  open  ; 
and  topical  liniments  or  cataplasms  should  be  ap- 
plied, such   as   are  suggested   under    the  article 

H.?!MORRIIOTDS, 

5.  (Edematous  sZLrUings  of  the  legs  and  labia. — These 
are  occasioned  by  the  languid  state  of  the  circulation, 
by  the  interruption  of  the  refluent  blood  from  the  pressure 
of  the  distended  uterus  on  the  vena  cava,  &c.  These, 
though  very  troublesome  and  inconvenient,  are  seldom, 
however,  of  dangerous  consequence,  except  where  the 
habit  is  otherwise  diseased  ;  and  seldom  require  punc- 
ture, as  the  swelling  generally  subsides  very  quickly 
after  delivery.  They  can  only,  theretbre,  at  this  time 
admit  of  palliation  ;  for  which  purpose,  along  with  a 
proper  diet  and  moderate  exercise,  a  frequent  recum- 
bent posture,  open  belly,  and  dry  frictions  applied  to 
the  legs  evening  and  morning,  will  prove  the  most  effec- 
tual means, 

6'.  VaricoV'S  sxccllings  in  the  legs  and  thighs — ^from  the 
interruption  of  the  venal  blood  in  these  parts,  occasion- 
ed by  the  pressure  of  the  gravid  uterus,  are  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  with  the  preceding  com- 
plaint ;  or  they  may  be  assisted'  by  moderate  bandages 
of  loose  callico  or  flannel. 

7.  Pains  in  the  back,  loins,  colic-pains,  cramp — oc- 
casioned by  the  stretching  of  the  uterus  and  appi  ndages, 
and  from  t!ie  pressure  of  the  uterus  on  the  neiglsbour- 
ing  parts,,  symptoms  that  are  most  troublesonu''  in  a 
first  pregnancy,  are  to  be  palliated  by  venaesection, 
an  open  belly,  and  light  spare  diet.  If  the  patient 
be  of  a  full  habit,  and  predisposed  to  inflammatory  com- 
plaints, where  the  pressure  is  very  great  in  the  advanc- 
ed month,  or  with  twins,  &c.  if  proper  remedies  are 
neglected,  inflammation  of  the  uterus  and  adjacent 
viscera,,  or  dreadful  epileptic  fits,  may  quickly  ensue; 
the  event  whereof  Is  generally  fatal.  Crampish  spasms 
in  the  belly  and  legs  require  the  same  palliative  treat- 
ment ;  to  which  may  be  added  friction,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  aether,  volatile  or  anodyne  liniments,  or  the 
like,  to  the  parts  afl'ected. 

8.  Cough,  dyspnaa,  vomitings,  difficulty  or  incontin- 
ence of  urine — occasioner!  by  the  pressure  of  the  bulky 
uterus  on  the  stomach,  liver,  diaphragm,  &C.  Com- 
plaints that  can  only  be  alleviated  by  frequent  small 
bleedings,,  a  light  spare  diet,  and  open  belly.  The 
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patient  should  be-|)laced  in  an  easy 'posture,  something 
between  sitting  and  lying ;  and  when  the  uterus  rises 
high,  a  moderate  degree  of  pressure,  from  the  superior 
part  downwards,  znay  in  somL-  cases  prove  useful.  But 
this  must  be  used  with  great  caution  ;  for  dreadful  arc 
the  eftects  of  violent  pressure,  or  tight  lacing,  during 
pregnancy.  It  frequently  kills  both  mother  and 
child,  and  ought  to  be  guarded  from  the  earliest 
months. 

9.  Injiammatioa  of  the  bladder. — This  viscus,  in  com- 
mon with  every  other,  is  liable  to  morbid  affections, 
which  may  or  may  not  prove  serious  in  the  unimpreg- 
nated  state  of  the  womb ;  but  where  these  exist  alrea- 
dy, the  disease  is  naturally  liable  to  aggravation  from 
pregnancy,  and  even  to  be  hurried  on  to  a  fatal  termi- 
nation, as  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  various 
instances. 

10.  Epileptic  jits — are  very  dreadful  and  alarming. 
They  generally  depend  on  the  same  cause  with  the 
above  complaints :  they  may  also  arise  from  irritation, 
excited  by  the  motion  and  stirring  of  the  foetus,  ahd 
from  various  other  causes.  Such  as  had  convulsions 
when  young,  are  most  liable  to  them  during  preg- 
nancy :  they  happen  most  frequently  in  first  pregnan- 
cies, or  where  the  fa-tus  is  very  large,  or  in  twins, 
triplets,  &c.  In  such  cases,  the  distension  of  the 
uterine  fibres  is  so  great,  that  actual  laceration  is  some- 
times the  consequence. 

At  whatever  period  of  pregnancy  they  occur,  the 
utmost  danger  may  be  dreaded.  This,  however,  will 
be  in  proportion  to  the  severity,  duration,  and  re- 
currence of  the  paroxysm,  to  the  term  of  gravidation, 
to  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  her  condition 
during  the  remission.  The  danger  is  greater  towards 
the  latter  end  of  pregnancy  than  in  the  earlier  months 
or  in  time  of  labour.  Such  as  arise  from  inanition, 
from  excessive  and  profuse  haemorrhages,  from  violent 
blows,  falls,  &c.  or  from  a  ruptured  uterus,  are  for 
the  most  part  fatal. 

Hysteric  or  nervous  spasms  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  true  epileptic  fits.  The  former  are 
milder  than  the  latter  ;  they  are  not  attended  with 
foamings  ;  they  do  not  affect  the  posture  ;  the  pulse  is 
smaller,  feebler,  and  moi'e  frequent :  the  woman  is 
pretty  hearty  after  they  are  over ;  they  arc  followed 
with  no  bad  consequences,  and  yield  to  the  common 
treatment.  Women  of  strong,  robust,  vigorous  con- 
stitutions are  more  generally  the  subjects  of  the  one  ; 
the  delicate,  the  nervous,  and  the  irritable,  of  the 
other.  Epileptic  fits  generally  come  on  very  rapidly ; 
if  any  previous  symptoms  occur,  the  fit  is  commonly 
announced  by  an  intense  pain  in  the  scrobiculus  cor- 
dis, or  violent  head-ach.  In  the  pn  gnant  state,  these 
fits  are  for  the  most  part  symptomatic,  and  will  there- 
fore only  admit  of  a  palliative  cure.  They  may  be 
distinguished  into  three  classes;  those  of  tlie  early 
months,  those  of  the  latter,  and  those  that  come  on 
with  labour-pains. 

With  regard  to  the  cure,  the  term  of  pregnancy,  A% 
well  as  the  constitution  01  the  paiient,  and  particular 
cause  of  the  disease,  must  carefully  be  considertd. 
Convulsions  at  an  early  period  of  pregnancy  chiefly 


happen  to  young  wotnen  of  a  plethoric  sanguine  habif ; 
and  can  therefore  only  be  removed,  or  palliated,  by 
a  free  and  bold  use  of  the  lancet,  by  an  open  belly, 
cool  regimen,  and  spare  diet.     After  plentiful  evacua- 
tions, if  the  stomach  be  loaded  with  acrid  saburra  or 
putrid  bile,  a  gentle  puke  may  be  of  use  :  but  such 
remedies,  on  those  occasions,  must  be  employed  with 
great  caution.    Instead  of  a  plethoric,  if  the  patient  is 
of  a  nervous  habit,  a  very  necessary  and  important 
distinction,  the  intentions  of  cure  will  essentially  vary. 
For  here  opiates  in  large  doses  and  frequently  repeated, 
emollient  clyst^-rs,  stupes  applied  to  the  legs,  the  semi- 
cupium,  and  every  other  means  to  soothe  the  nerves 
and  remove  spasmodic  stricture,  will  prove  the  most 
effectual  remedies.     If  insensible  or  comatous,  opium, 
musk,  and  other  antispasmodics,  should  be  exhibited 
by  way  of  clyster,  and  the  pacif-nt  ought  to  be  roused 
by  epispastic  and  stimulating  cataplasms  applied  to  the 
legs  and  hams.    Convulsions  succeeding  profuse  evacu- 
ations are  generally  mortal.    The  vis  vitaj,  in  such 
circumstances,  must  be  supported,  by  replenishing  the 
vessels  with  the  utmost  speed  :  this  is  to  be  done  by 
pouring  in  nourishing  fluids  as  fast  as  possible  by  the 
mouth  and  by  clyster ;  warm  applications  should  also 
be  made  to  the  stomach  and  feet,  and  nervous  cordials 
given  internally  along  with  opium. 

The  treatment  of  epileptic  fits  depending  on  other 
causes  than  those  now  mentioned,  must  be  regulated 
by  a  proper  attention  to  the  particular  symptoms  with 
which  they  are  attended.  Sec  Epilepsia.  In  the 
advanced  months,  such  complaints  are  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  in  early  gestation,  as  they  generally 
proceed  from  the  irritation  occasioned  by  the  distension 
of  the  uterine  fibres,  or  by  the  pressure  of  the  uterus 
on  the  contiguous  viscera :  hence  the  natural  functions 
of  these  parts  will  be  interrupted,  the  circulation  of 
their  fluids  will  be  impeded,  and  the  blood,  being  thus 
prevented  from  descending  to  the  inferior  parts,  will  be 
derived  in  greater  proportion  to  the  brain,  and  over- 
charge that  organ.  The  cure  must,  in  this  case,  chiefly 
rest  on  copious  and  repeated  bleedmgs,  an  open  belly, 
and  spare  diet. 

Lastly,  xoJmi  fits  come  on  with  labour-pains,  a  speedy 
delivery,  if  it  can  be  done  with  safety,  either  by  turning 
the  child,  or  by  extracting  with  the  forceps  when  the 
head  is  within  reach,  will  prove  the  most  efl'cctual  cure. 
When  the  bladder  is  distended,  the  contents  must  be 
evacuated  :  if  a  stone  sticks^  in  the  urethra,  it  must  be 
pushed  back  or  extracted.  If  the  fits  are  the  effect  of 
a  ruptured  uterus,  immediate  death  is  generally  the 
consequimcc.  With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  such 
complaints,  3io  other  change  is  gene  rally  requisite,  than 
what  arises  from  the  symptoms  peculiar  to  this  situa- 
tion. l!\  neral,  till  after  delivery,  they  will  only  ad- 
mit of  p;>liiation. 

11.  H'.'datids  discharged  from,  the  uterus. — One  ot 
Dr.  Sni?ihe's  pupils  attended  a  woman,  who,  in  the 
fourth  mjiith  of  kei  pregnancy,  was  taken  with  a  vio- 
lent flocdii!?:,  which  was  restrained  by  opiates;  but,  in 
three  days,  returned  with  greater  violence,  accompanied 
with  strong  pains  and  frequent  straining,  like  a  tenes- 
mus.   At  length  she  discharged  a  pot  full  of  cot  gu- 
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iateJ  blood  and  hydatids,  adhering  to  a  membranous 
substance,  or  to  one  another,  like  a  bunch  of  grapes  of 
different  sizes,  from  the  bigness  of  a  nutmeg  to  the 
^mallness  of  hcmpsced.  The  patient  was  reduced  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  was  thought  she  could  not  pos- 
sibly live ;  nevertheless,  she  gradually  recovered,  con- 
trary to  expectation. 

Another  practitioner  was  called  to  a  woman  about 
the  age  of  27,  who  thought  herself  seven  months  gone 
with  child.  When  he  entered  the  room,  she  stood 
leaning  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  with  an  earthen  pot  be- 
twixt her  legs.  She  had  voided  near  a  pint  and  a  half 
of  blood  into  this  receiver  before  he  came,  and  at  times 
evacup.ted  the  same  quantity  for  near  three  montlis. 
Her  flooding  was  then  much  abated ;  but  she  was  very 
weak  and  low,  though  almost  entirely  free  from  pain. 
On  examining  the  matrix,  the  os  tincaj  was  found  open 
to  scarce  the  bretulth  of  haU'-a-crown,  but  nothing  like 
tiie  appearance  of  a  child.  Though  her  flooding  was 
now  but  small,  in  consideration  of  her  having  enjoyed 
no  rest  for  three  nights  before,  she  wiis  put  to  bed,  and 
took  a  co.nposi.ng  draught,  which  made  her  sleep  about 
two  hours ;  but  she  waked  vvitii  seemingly  strong  pains. 
"  I  examined  her,"  says  the  relator  of  the  case,  "  again, 
and,  introducing  my  fore  and  middle  fingers  into  the 
vagina,  felt  something  which  I  mistook  for  clotted 
blood.  It  filled  both  my  hands  when  I  brought  it 
away,  and  appeared  to  be  a  large  bundle  of  hydatids 
connected  one  with  another  by  an  infinite  number  of 
small,  slender  filaments.  Those  bladders  contained  a 
clear  lymph,  and  were  of  different  sizes;  some  as  large 
as  my  thumb,  and  others  as  small  as  a  pin's  head ;  and 
her  pains  continuing,  she  evacuated  as  many  as  filled  a 
two-quart  bason :  thus  delivered,  she  was  free  from  her 
pains,  her  flooding  ceased,  and  the  womb  contracted  to 
the  size  of  my  fist.  Nevertheless,  she  was  still  strongly 
possessed  with  the  notion  that  there  was  a  child  re- 
maining, and  earnestly  begged  that  I  would  bring  it 
itito  the  world.  T  assured  her,  that  she  was  already 
delivered  of  what  she  had  mistaken  for  a  child,  and 
having  prescribed  what  was  necessary,  left  her  very 
well  satisfied  and  composed.  Next  day  I  found  her 
easy ;  she  continued  to  do  very  well,  and  at  the  writing 
of  this  case  was  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  of  preg- 
nancy. She  had  been  delivered  of  two  children,  be- 
fore she  was  troubled  with  the  hydatids." 

Lamotte,  in  his  l6th  Observation,  gives  an  account 
of  a  woman  that  imagined  herself  gone  with  child  above 
five  months,  who  was  delivered  of  what  was  supposed 
a  mole,  or  something  of  that  nature,  as  big  as  two  fists, 
composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  hydatids  or  vesicles, 
tied  to  one  another  by  membranes,  and  which  held  to- 
gether like  the  spawn  of  frogs.  She  had  been  much 
weakened  with  a  continual  loss  of  blood  for  eighteen 
days,  which  was  slight  at  first,  became  very  violent 
before  delivery,  but  stopped  immediately  after. 

The  natural  crisis  of  pregnancy  is  labour.  See  La- 
bour. 

PllEPAflATIONS,  in  pharmacy  ;  medicines  when 
mixed  together  or  managed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
lit  for  the  physician's  use.    See  Pharmacy. 

PREPv\  RATIONS,  in  anatomy,  the  parts  of  animal 
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bodies  prepared  and  preserved  for  future  observation. 
The  manner  of  preserving  anatomical  preparations,  is 
either  by  drying  them  thoroughly  in  the  air,  or  putting 
them  into  a  proper  liquor.  In  drying  parts  which  are 
thick,  when  the  weather  is  warm,  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  putrefaction,  fly-blows,  insects,  6ec.  This  is 
easily  done  by  the  use  of  a  solution  of  the  hydrargyrus 
muriatus  in  spirit  of  wine,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
drachms  of  the  former  to  a  pound  of  spirit :  the  part 
should  be  moistened  with  this  liquor  as  it  dries,  and  by 
this  method  the  body  of  a  child  may  be  kept  safe  even 
in  summer.  Dried  preparations  are  apt  to  crack  and 
moulder  away  in  keeping ;  to  prevent  this,  their  sur- 
face should  be  covered  with  a  strong  varnish,  repeated 
as  often  as  occasion  requires. 

Though  several  parts,  prepared  dry,  are  useful,  yet 
others  must  be  so  managed  as  to  be  always  flexible, 
and  nearer  a  natural  state.  The  difficulty  has  been  to 
find  a  proper  liquor  for  this  purpose.  Dr.  iMonro  says, 
the  best  he  knows  is  a  well-rectified  colourless  spirit  of 
wine,  to  which  is  added  a  very  small  quantity  of  vitri- 
olic or  nitrous  acid.  ,  When  these  arc  properly  mixed, 
they  neither  change  their  colour  nor  the  consistence  of 
the  parts,  except  where  these  have  serous  or  mucous 
liquors  contained  in  them.  The  brain,  even  of  a  young 
child,  in  this  mixture,  grows  so  firm  as  to  admit  of 
gentle  handling;  as  do  also  the  vitreous  and  crystalline 
humours  of  the  eye.  The  liquor  of  the  sebaceous 
glands  and  the  semen  are  coagulated  by  this  spirituous 
mixture  ;  and  it  heightens  the  red  colour  of  the  injec- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels,  so  that  after  the  part  has  been 
in  it  a  little  time.  Several  vessels  appear  which  were 
before  invisible.  On  comparing  these  efi'ects  with  what 
Ruysch  has  said  of  his  balsam,  we  sholl  find  the  liquor 
above  mentioned  to  come  very  near  to  it. 

The  proportion  of  the  two  spirits  must  be  changed 
according  to  the  part  prepared.  For  the  brain  and 
humours  of  the  eye,  we  must  put  two  drachms  of  spirit 
of  nitre  to  one  pound  of  spirit  ' of  wine.  In  preserving 
other  parts  which  are  harder,  20  or  30  drops  of  the 
acid  will  be  sufficient;  a  larger  quantity  will  make 
bones  flexible,  and  even  dissolv-e  them.  The  part  thus 
preserved  should  be  always  kept  covered  with  the 
liquor:  therefore  great  care  should  bo  taken  to  stop 
the  mouth  of  the  glass  with  some  sheet-lead,  and  a  blad- 
der tied  over  it,  to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  sjiirit; 
some  of  which,  notwithstanding  all  this  care,  will  fly 
off;  therefore  fresh  must  be  added  as  there  is  occasion. 
When  the  spirits  change  to  a  dark  colour,  which  will 
sometimes  happen,  tliejr  should  be  poured  off,  ami  frcsii 
put  in  their  room ;  but  with  somewhat  less  acid  than 
at  first. 

The  glasses  which  contain  the  preparations  should 
be  of  the  finest  sort,  and  pretty  thick  ;  for  through  such 
the  parts  may  be  seen  very  distinctly,  and  of  a  true 
colour,  and  the  object  will  be  so  magnified  as  to  shew 
vessels  in  the  glass  which  out  of  it  are  not  to  be  seen. 

As  the  glass  when  filled  with  the  liquor  has  a  certain 
focus,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  preparation  at  a  pro- 
per distance  from  the  sides  of  it,  which  is  easily  done 
by  little  sticks  suitably  placed,  or  by  suspeiiding  it  by 
a  thread  in  a  proper  situation.  I'lie  operator  .sliouid 
N  -        '  ' 
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be  cautious  of  putting  his  fingers  in  this  liquor  oftener 
than  is  absolutely  necessary ;  because  it  brings  on  a 
numbness  on  the  skin,  which  makes  the  fingers  unfit  for 
any  nice  operation.  The  best  remedy  for  this  is  to 
■vvash  them  in  water  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  strong 
■jolution  of  kali. 

Some  anatomists  prefer  the  rectified  spirit  of  malt, 
for  preserving  anatomical  preparations,  to  spirit  of 
nine,  or  the  other  compositions;  because  these  last 
soon  change  into  a  brown  colour,  whereas  the  spirit 
from  malt  remains  in  its  limpid  appearance.  When 
any  part  is  to  be  preserved  wet,  wash  it  with  water  till 
the  latter  is  no  more  tinctured.  The  water  is  next  to 
he  washed 'away  with  spirits,  and  then  the  preparation 
is  to  be  put  into  the  spirits  in  a  glass,  the  mouth  of 
which  is  to  be  closely  covered  with  a  glass  head,  over 
which  wet  bladder  and  sheet-lead  are  to  be  tied,  and 
lastly,  when  the  bladder  is  dry,  it  is  to  be  painted  over 
with  oil  paint,  of  any  colour  that  may  be  preferred. 

PRESBYO'PIA  {irpKr^vciJiria,  from  vpecr'Suo,  old, 
and  oi'i^,  sight ;  because  it  is  frequent  with  old  men); 
that  defect  of  the  sight  by  which  objects  situated  close 
to  the  eye  are  seen  confusedly,  but,  at  remote  distances, 
distinctly.  As  the  myopia  is  common  to  infants,  so 
the  presljyopia  is  a  malady  common  to  old  age.  The 
proximate  cause  is  a  tardy  adunation  of  the  rays  of 
light  into  the  focus,  so  that  it  falls  beyond  the  retina. 
The  species  are,  1.  Presbi/opia  from  a  flatness  of  the 
cornea.  By  so  much  the  cornea  is  flatter,  so  much 
the  less  and  more  tardy  it  rcfranges  the  rays  into  the 
focus.  This  evil  arises,  (1.)  From  a  want  of  aqueous 
or  vitreous  humour,  which  is  common  to  the  aged  ;  or 
it  may  arise  from  disease :  (2.)  From  a  cicatrix,  which 
diminishes  the  convexity  of  the  cornea:  (3.)  From  a 
natural  conformation  of  the  cornea.  2.  Presbyopia 
from  the  too  fiat  form  of  the  crystalline  lens.  This 
evil  is  most  common  to  the  aged,  or  it  may  happen 
from  a  wasting  of  the  lens  itself.  3.  Presbi/opia  from 
too  little  density  of  the  cornea  or  humours  of  the  eye. 
If  these  humours  are  thin  or  rarificd,  so  much  the  less 
will  they  rcfrange  the  rays  of  liglit.  Persons  affected 
in  their  sight  from  this  cause  are-  cured  in  older  age ; 
for  that  induces  a  greater  density  of  the  humours. 
From  this  it  has  been  observed,  that  the  prtsbyopes  are 
often  cured  spontaneously,  and  disuse  their  glasses, 
w  hich  younger  persons  labouring  under  this  disease  are 
obliged  to  have.  5.  Presbyopia  from  a  custom  of  view- 
ing continually  remote  objects.  Thus  artificers,  who 
are  occupied  in  remote  objects,  are  said  to  contract  this 
malady,  but  why,  is  not  very  clear.  6.  Presbyopia 
midis.  This  arises  from  a  multitude  of  causes  in  aged 
persons ;  from  a  deficiency  of  humours,  which  renders 
the  cornea  and  lens  flatter,  and  the  bulb  shorter.  When 
in  senile  age,  from  dryness,  the  bulb  of  the  eye  becomes 
flatter  and  shorter,  and  the  cornea  flatter,  those  who 
were  short-sighted  or  myopes  before,  see  now  without 
their  concave  glasses.  7-  Presbyopia  from  too  close 
a  proximity  of  objects ;  in  which  case  the  focus  is 
shorter  of  distant,  but  longer  of  nearer  objects. 
8.  Presbyopia  from  a  coarctated  pupil.  By  so  much 
smaller  is  the  aperture  of  the  diaphragm  in  an  optic 


tube,  so  much  the  more  remote  is  the  focus,  p.  PreS' 
byopia  mercurialis,  said  to  arise  from  the  use  of  mer- 
curial preparations.  Maay  have  supposed  this  disor- 
der an  imperfect  amaurosis. 

PRESCRIPTION,  in  medicine,  is  the  assigning  a 
proper  and  adequate  remedy  to  the  disease  ;  from  an 
examination  of  its  symptoms,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  the  virtues  and  effects  of  the  materia  medica.  In 
the  prescriptions  handed  down  to  us,  from  the  most 
ancient  Greek  physicians  until  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire,  a  vast  number  of  remedies  were  mixed  together 
so  as  to  form  one  mass.  The  same  thing  is  to  be  found 
in  Celsus  and  in  all  the  Roman  authors  who  have 
treated  on  medicine,  who,  however,  are  very  few.  The 
same  observation  is  applicable  to  the  Arabian  physi- 
cians ;  and  Dr.  Geo.  Fordyce  asserts,  that  even  some 
works  on  medicine  which  have  been  found  in  Hin- 
dostan,  bear  marks  of  the  same  attachment  to  a  multi- 
farious composition  of  medicines ;  though  these  seem 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Greek  writers,  and  not 
to  be  translations  from  the  Sanscrit.  This  disposition 
for  combining  medicines  came  into  modern  Europe 
from  the  East,  and  has  been  continued,  though  not 
without  some  considerable  abatement,  down  to  our 
days.  There  are  some  prescriptions  of  Dr.  Huxham's 
extant,  which  include  no  less  than  four  hundred  in- 
gredients ;  and  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  Pharma- 
copoeia of  the  London  College  has  been  purged  of  a  for- 
mula containing  upv.ards  of  fifty,  constituting  a  medi- 
cine, which  is,  even  now,  a  favourite  with  many  prac- 
titioners. 

In  the  present  age,  when  the  foundation  of  all  doc- 
trines has  been  very  assiduously  enquired  into,  many 
have  questioned  the  utility  of  mixing  medicines  tegc- 
thcr,  and  have  thought  it  better  to  exhibit  a  single 
medicine,  so  that  some  physicians  have  gone  into  the 
opposite  extreme.  Whether  it  be  better  to  employ  one 
single  substance  by  itself,  to  produce  medicinal  effects,  or 
whether,  and  in  what  cases,  it  may  be  better  to  employ 
a  variety  of  medicines  mixed  together,  is  an  enquiry  of  no 
small  importance.  Dr.  Fordyce,  treating  of  the  opera- 
tion of  purgatives,  says,  "  All  purgatives  have  not  the 
same  effect,  though  they  all  produce  more  frequent  and 
more  copious  evacuations  from  the  intestines  than  take 
place  in  perfect  health.  For  example,  natron  vitriola- 
tum  occasions  a  purging  much  sooner  after  it  has  been 
exhibited  than  aloes  or  rhubarb  does.  Again,  the  latter 
occasions  an  evacuation  of  feculent  matter,  while 
natron  vitriolatum  ordinarily  occasions  an  evacuation 
of  a  watery  fluid.  If  an  evacuation  is  wanted  sooner 
than  would  take  place  from  employing  aloes  and  rhu- 
barb, and,  at  the  same  time,  an  evacuation  of  feculent 
matter,  it  evidently  would  be  better  to  mix  natron 
vitriolatum  with  aloes  or  rhubarb,  than  to  use  either 
aloes  or  rhubarb  alone,  or  the  natron  vitriolatum  alone; 
and  such  a  mixture  is  actually  found  to  produce  a 
quicker  evacuation,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  fecu- 
lent one  than  the  aloes  or  rhubarb,  or  the  natron  vitrio- 
latum, would  have  produced  singly.  It  is  therefore 
evident,  that  if  such  was  the  intention  of  the  practi- 
tioner, it  would  be  better  for,  him  to  use  a  mixture  of 
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aloes  and  natron  vitriolatum,  or  a  mixture  of  rhubarb 
and  natron  vitriolatum,  than  it  would  be  to  use  either 
natron  vitriolatum,  rhubarb,  or  aloes,  by  itself." 

This,  then,  is  a  case  in  which  it  is  evidently  useful 
to  mix  two  purgatives  together  instead  of  employing 
one  of  them  alone,  and  therefore  it  is  better,  in  some 
cases,  to  employ  medicines  mixed  together,  when  their 
general  operation  is  of  the  same  kind. 

In  some  cases  a  practitioner  may  wish  to  produce 
hvo  different  effects  at  the  same  tune,  as  in  many  cases 
of  morbid  purging.  It  may  be  desirable  to  make  the 
vessels  of  the  intestines  contract  so  as  not  to  secrete  so 
large  a  quantity  of  fluid  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  phy- 
sician may  wish  to  relax  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  and, 
in  consequence,  occasion  sweating.  Here  he  might 
employ  tormentiila  to  act  as  an  astringent  upon  the 
intestines,  and  ipecacuanha  to  relax  the  vessels  of  the 
skin  ;  the  ipecacuanha  sometimes  tending  to  relax  the 
vessels  of  the  intestines,  and  the  tormentiila  tending 
rather  to  contract  the  vessels  of  the  skin.  But  the  ipe- 
cacuanha having  little  power  in  relaxing  the  vessels  of 
the  intestines,  and  the  tormentiila  having  little  power 
in  contracting  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  the  purging  may 
be  stopped,  and  sweating  at  the  same  time  brought  on. 
Thus  we  may  produce  two  effects  at  the  same  time,  by 
mixing  two  medicines  together,  which  could  not  be 
obtained  by  using  either  of  them  singly. 

If  a  medicine  be  given  in  a  certain  dose  it  has  one 
■effect,  but  if  in  another  dose  it  often  produces  another 
and  very  different  effect;  sometimes  even  the  reverse. 
If  we  apply  weak  vinegar  to  the  skin,  it  produces  pale- 
ness and  contraction  of  the  skin ;  if  we  apply  acetous 
acid,  which  is  the  same  substance,  only  diluted  with  a 
less  quantity  of  water,  it  occasions  redness  of  the  skin 
and  tumor.  If  a  small  quantity  of  the  decoctum 
cinchonas  be  exhibited  to  a  patient,  whose  stomach  is 
weak,  and  subject  to  sickness  and  vomiting,  it  will  pre- 
vent these  from  taking  place.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a 
larger  quantity  be  exhibited  to  a  patient  whose  stomach 
,is  weak,  it  will  excite  vomiting.  When  this  happens,  a 
small  dose  of  each  of  two  medicines  which  have  the 
same  tendency,  will  often  more  readily  produce  the 
effect  .which  we  wish  for,  without  any  reverse  affection 
taking  place,  than  a  larger  dose  of  either  of  the  medi- 
cines separately. 

Thus,  in  a  weak  stomach,  if  we  join  to  the  decoctum 
cinchona;,  in  such  quantity  as  it  can  bear,  a  dose  of 
chamomile,  gentian,  or  any  other  bitter,  we  shall  in- 
crease the  powers  of  the  cinchona  in  strengthening  tlie 
system,  without  occasioning  any  sickness.  If  this  be 
true,  it  would  certainly  be  much  more  eligible,  in  a 
■weak  habit,  not  to  employ  the  cinchona  alone.  Here 
\ye  might  take  an  example  from  cookery,  in  which  they 
never  employ  any  one  spice  alone,  but  often  mix  a 
great  number  togctlier.  Pepper,  ginger,  cinnamon, 
garlic,  or  at^y  other  spice  or  stimulant  alone,  would  not 
fender  any  kind  of  food  capable  of  being  retained  in 
■  the  stomr.ch,  in  so  large  a  quantity,  as  when  these  spices 
or  stimujints  are  mixed  together. 

AVithcut  yicidiiig  to  any  prejudice  on  the  subject,  it 
M'ould  greptly  contribute  tc  the  progress  of  medicine,  if 
physicians  would  endeavour  sedulously  to  point  ©ut 


ioJiat  classes  of  medicines  admit  of  mixture,  iv/icn  all  hax  t 
a  tendency  to  2)roduce  the  same  effect ;  and  also,  in  the 
second  place,  what  classes  of  medicines,  hat  ing  different 
properties,  may  be  mixxd  together,  so  as  to  produce  good 
effects. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  says  Dr.  Fordyce,  "  though  it 
has  been  common  to  mix  medicines  together  which 
have  been  said  to  have  a  demulcent  quality,  by  which 
has  been  always  meant  the  capability  of  preventing 
stimulants  from  acting  upon  parts  which  they  would 
otherwise  stimulate  without  producing  any  chemical 
change  in  them ;  such  as  farinaceous  matter,  as  it  is 
found  in  the  flour  of  wheat  and  in  the  other  seeds  of 
the  gramina,  in  the  pith  of  plants,  as  of  the'palm  tree, 
and  in  gum  tragacanth,  and  as  sugar,  gum  arabic,  and 
other  gums  not  coagulable  by  heat,  matter  found  in  the 
roots  of  the  orchis,  and  otlier  plants  of  that  natural 
class,  as  saloop,  &c.;  yet  I  have  not  found  any  advan- 
tage gained  by  mixing  these  together,  excepting  from 
mere  convenience  of  application.  With  the  same  in- 
tention some  animal  substances  have  been  made  use  of, 
such  as  ichthyocolla,  &c.  together  with  jellies  formed 
from  the  cartilages  of  many  other  animals,  or  solution* 
of  any  part  of  an  animal  which  is  without  taste  or 
smell.  In  catarrh,  the  thin  mucus  secreted  by  the 
glands  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and  larynx,  stimulates  the 
mucous  membrane,  so  as  to  produce  a  greater  degree 
of  inflammation  than  would  otherwise  take  place.  If 
sugar  be  employed  alone,  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  it 
dissolves  quickly,  and  does  not  remain  for  a  sufficient 
time  to  defend  the  membrane.  If  farinaceous  matter 
be  employed  alone,  it  does  not  dissolve  in  the  water  of 
the  saliva,  but  passes  into  the  stomach  without  being  of 
any  use.  The  same  may  be  said  of  gum  as  of  sugar, 
though  the  solution  docs  not  take  place  quite  so  re- 
gularly. Ichthyocolla,  and  other  such  substances  dis- 
solved in  water,  so  as  to  form  a  gelatinous  matter,  have 
a  degree  of  softness,  which  prevents  any  sharp  point 
from  stimulating  the  mucous  membrane.  The  mixture 
therefore  of  farinaceous  matter,  sugar,  gum,  and  ichthy- 
ocolla, makes  a  better  lozenge  for  defending  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  larynx,  from  the 
stimulus  of  the  thin  matter  of  the  mucus,  than  any  one 
of  them  does  taken  by  itself.  The  farinaceous  matter 
prevents  the  sugar  and  the  gum  from  being  so  soon  dis- 
solved ;  the  viscidity  of  the  sugar  and  gum  prevents  the 
farinaceous  matter  from  being  swallov.ed  so  soon  as  it 
would  otherwise  be ;  and  the  ichthyocolla  gives  a  soft- 
ness to  the  whole,  which  prevents  any  sharp  points  from 
stimulating  the  jne»brane.  A  lozenge  therefore  of 
these,  or  similar  substances,  will  be  better  than  one 
formed  of  any  one  of  them  taken  by  itself;  and  so  of 
these  substances  in  other  cases. 

"  Bitter  medicines,  which  lend  to  strengthen  the 
system,  such  as  the  bark  of  the  cinchona,  several 
species  of  the  artemisia ;  of  carduus,  chamomile,  the 
rinds  of  fruits  of  the  orange  kind ;  the  gentians,  and 
many  others ;  sit  easier  on  the  stomach,  and  tend 
more  to  strengthen  the  system  when  mixed  together, 
than  when  employed  singly.  Whether  the  bitter  juice 
cojitained  in  all  these  plants  is  the  same  substance,  as 
the  sugar  and  indigo  contained  in  many  plants  are  th^ 
N2  ^  '  . 
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iame,  or  whether  it  be,  that  the  essential  oils  in  these 
various  bitters  are  different,  certain  it  is,  that  they  tend 
to  strengthen  the  sj'Stem  more  when  mixed  together, 
than  when  any  one  of  them  is  employed  singly.  Pre- 
parations of  iron,  given  in  small  doses,  tend  to 
strengthen  the  system-,  and  were  very  often  employed 
for  this  purpose  before  the  cinchona  came  into  use. 
There  is,  however,  a  degree  of  stimulus  in  all  of  thcni, 
which  renders  them  too  apt  to  occasion  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  and  therefore  it  is  better  to  give  them  at  the 
same  time  with  such  bitter  medicines  as  are  strengthen- 
ing, though  they  will  not  well  bear  to  be  mixed  with 
them,  as  ihey  tend  to  coagulate  and  destroy  the  bitter 
juice  of  the  vegetable." 

The  barlv  as  well  as  the  other  bitters,  and  the  pre- 
parations of  iron,  zinc,  copper,  and  tin,  have  a  power 
of  preventing  many  applications  made  to  the  body 
from  exerting  so  considerable  an  effect  as  they  other- 
wise would  if  these  medicines  were  not  exhibited; 
■which  eflcct  is  one,  among  others,  that  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  saying,  they  diminish  irritability.  Dr.  For- 
dyce  has  not  observed,  that  a  mixture  of  any  two  of 
these  medicines  is  of  any  use  in  promoting  this  ctTect : 
for  example,  cinchona  has  a  power  of  preventing  the 
Tetflrn  of  an  intermittent;  but  the  metallic  prepara- 
tions arc  not  found  to  increase  this  power,  nor  will  the 
bark  increase  that  of  the  metallic  salts  in  preventing 
the  return  of  an  ague.  There  is  some  doubt  whether 
the  astringent  juice  found  in  different  vegetables  be 
not  in  all  of  them  the  same,  as  most  of  these  juices 
are  coagulable  by  many  metallic  and  aluminous 
salts.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  mixture  of  several 
different  vegetable  astringent  substances  seems  to  be 
much  better  than  giving  one  of  them  singly,  whether  it 
he  to  check  secretions  (as  purgingb)  in  cases  where  it  is 
proper  to  employ  astringents  for  that  purpose,  or  in 
iiajniorrhages,  in  cases  where  astringents  may  be  cm- 
ployed  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  them.  It  is  better, 
,  tor  example,  to  employ  torment!  11a,  madder,  simarouba, 
logwood,  together,  to  stop  a  purging  that  arises  from 
weakness  and  laxity  of  the  intestines,  than  to  employ 
any  one  of  them  by  itself.  In  a  haemorrhage,  where  a 
disposition  to  inflammation,  and  a  flow  of  blood  upon 
the  part,  have  been  taken  off,  or  when  neither  exists  in 
the  first  part  of  the  disease,  it  is  better  to  join  the  astring- 
ency  of  red  roses  to  that  of  viti  iolic  acid  and  alum, 
than  to  employ  any  of  these  astringents  singly. 

In  spices  and  other  such-like  stimulating  substances, 
that  this  is  advisable  there  can  be  no  doubt.  One 
spice,  such  as,  for  example,  the  capsicum,  being  taken 
into  the  stomach,  gives  heat  and  pain  in  the  stomach, 
and  even  pi'oduces  a  sense  of  coldness  in  the  extremi- 
ties, if  given  in  considerable  quantity.  So,  in  like 
manner,  does  a  quantity  of  pepper;  but  if  capsicum 
and  pepper  be  given  mixed  together,  no  such  sense  of 
pain  in  the  stomach  or  coldness  arises  in  the  extremi- 
ties, but  a  warmth  is  felt  in  the  stomach,  and  a  glow 
of  heat  over  the  whole  body ;  and  if  capsicum,  pepper, 
ginger,  cinnamon,  and  other  spices,  be  joined  together, 
the  chance  of  pain  and  coldness  of  the  extremities  is 
still  further  diminished,  and  a  greater  glo,w  of  warmth 
in  the  stomach,  and  heat  in  the  extremities  and  other 


exterior  parts  of  the  body,  is  produced.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  the  constant  practice  to  mix  spices  together  from 
the  first  ages  of  medicine  down  to  the  present  time. 

In  medicines  which  have  a  tendency  to  produce  re- 
laxation in  all  the  vessels  and  fibres  of  the  body,  such 
as  preparations  of  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  neutral  salts, 
&c.  it  is  a  question  which  Dr.  Fordyce  professes  him- 
self unable  to  decide,  whether  it  be  more  useful  to  mix 
them  together,  or  exhibit  them  singly.  Each  of  these, 
given  singly  in  a  large  dose,  is  apt  to  produce  sickness. 
The  sickness  Dr.  Cullen  conceived  to  be  the  cause  of 
their  producing  relaxation  in  the  vessels  and  fibres 
throughout  the  body ;  hence  he  called  them  nauseat- 
ing medicines  :  yet  when  the  stomach  will  bear  a  large 
quantity  of  any  one  of  them,  without  occasioning  sick- 
ness, they  have  a  much  greater  effect  in  producing  re- 
laxation, than  when  it  will  bear  only  a  small  quantity. 
They  seldom  too  have  any  effect  in  relaxing  the  small 
vessels  throughout  the  system,  if  a  very  small  dose  oc- 
casion sickness  :  for  instance,  if  the  stomach  will  bear 
the  third  part  of  a  grain  of  tartarised  antimony,  with- 
out occasioning  sickness,  it  has  a  powerful  effect  in  re- 
laxing the  fibres  and  vessels  throughout  the  system ; 
but  if  the  stomach  will  not  bear  more  than  j-  of  a  grain, 
this  has  rarely  any  such  effect.  Dr.  Fordyce  says  he 
suspects,  that  a  mixture  of  these  remedies  may  also  be 
exhibited  with  greater  efiect  than  any  one  of  them  singly'. 

Where  a  medicine  is  applied  to  stimulate  the  ends  of 
the  excretory  ducts  in  any  membrane,  on  which  a  secre- 
tion is  thrown  out ;  as  when  a  stimulating  medicine  is 
put  into  the  mouth,  so  as  to  act  upon  the  ends  of  the 
excretory  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands ;  it  is  evidently 
better  to  mix  several  different  stimulants,  such  as  spices 
or  acids  with  neutral  salts,  than  to  employ  any  one  of 
these  singly.  If  one  is  employed  singly,  it  tends  to  in- 
flame the  membrane  of  the  mouth  when  it  is  such  a 
stimulant  as  a  spice,  or  tends  even  to  cause  a  less  flow 
of  saliva  if  it  be  a  neutral  salt.  AVhen  several  of  these 
stimulants  are  mixed  together,  by  the  gentle  action  of 
each,  they  have  not  so  pungent  an  effect  upon  the  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  but  are  much  more  powerful  in 
increasing  the  secretion  from  the  salivary  glands ;  and 
the  same  thing  takes  place  with  regard  to  errhines  ap- 
plied to  the  nostrils. 

In  like  manner,  when  we  would  excite  vomiting,  it 
is  generally  better  to  mix  emetic  substances  together, 
such  as  ipecacuanha  and  tartarised  antimony,  than  to 
employ  either  of  them  singly ;  or  in  the  case  of  poison 
being  swallowed,  it  is  better,  in  order  to  produce  vo- 
miting quickly,  to  mix  vitriolated  zinc  and  ipecacuanha, 
than  to  employ  either  of  them  singly. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  purgatives  are 
different  in  quality  from  one  another,  and  that  their 
mixture  may  be  useful  in  producing  different  effects ; 
but  where  the  object  is  simply  that  they  should  act  as" 
laxatives,  by  increasing  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the 
intestines,  Dr.  Fordyce  says,  several  of  them  mixed  to- 
gether will  be  more  eflicacious,  and  act  without  giving 
so  much  pain  to  the  patient  as  any  one  of  them  singly. 
In  this  view  he  gives  the  following,  as  a  better  mixture 
of  laxatives  than  any  in  the  Pharmacopceia  q(  the 
London  College. 
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"  Five  parts  of  aloes,  three  parts  of  sagapcnum,  (wo 
parts  of  gamboge,  one  part  of  distilled  oil  of  chamo-j 
mile,  two  parts  of  gum-arabic,  which  is  necessary 
to  give  a  consistency,  so  that  they  may  be  made 
into  pills  with  sufficient  quantity  of  the  syrup  of 
the  spina  cervina." 

From  six  to  ten  grains  of  this  mass  operate  gently 
without  giving  pain,  in  most  cases.  The  doctor  says, 
that  colocynthida,  which  has  been  commonly  used  in 
similar  compositions,  is  apt  to  give  pain,  without  pro- 
ducing so  certain  an  effect.  When  the  object  is  to  pro- 
duce great  secretion  in  the  intestines,  an  equal  advan- 
tage also  has  been  found  by  mixing  together  several 
purgatives  which  have  the  same  efftcl;  such  as  natron 
vitriolatum,  kali  tartarisalum,  manna,  jalap,  &c.  with 
an  infusion  or  tincture  of  senna,  which  last  purgative 
Dr.  Fordyce  reckons  the  most  certain  stimulus  to  the 
intestines  of  any  substance  in  the  materia  medica. 

Ti)us  much  respecting  the  several  applications  em- 
ployed to  act  upon  t!ie  ends  of  the  excretory  ducts, 
terminating  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  a  cavity  open- 
ing externally ;  but  there  are  also  certain  medicines 
which,  getting  into  the  blood-vessels,  are  applied  to  the 
ducts,  which  secrete  the  fluids  in  the  glands  in  ditferent 
parts  of  the  body.  Mercury,  for  example,  being  rub- 
bed down  with  any  viscid  fluid,  and  either  applied  to 
the  skin  or  taken  into  the  stomach,  is  absorbed  and  gets 
into  the  blood-vessels:  it  is  secreted  by  the  salivary 
glands,  as  appears  from  the  metallic  taste ;  and,  being 
so  secreted,  stimulates  the  salivary  glands,  and  occa- 
sions a  greater  secretion  from  them. 

Many  have  conceived,  that  medicines  taken  into  the 
blood-vessels  could  not  reach  such  secretory  organs  so 
as  to  stimulate  them,  when  the  secretion  from  these 
organs  is  extremely  small.  It  has  been  thought,  for 
instance,  that  no  substance  could  get  into  the  blood- 
vessels and  be  secreted  by  the  glands  which  open  upon 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs,  on  account  of  the 
extremely  small  secretion  which  commonly  takes  place 
in  these  glands,  it  not  being  perhaps  more  than  the  five 
hundredth  part  of  the  whole  secretions  that  take  place 
in  the  body.  It  has  been  therefore  thought,  that  the 
quantity  of  stimulating  matter  contained  in  five  grains 
of  the  root  of  squill,  which  certainly  cannot  be  more 
than  one  grain,  could  not  possibly  affect  the  lungs,  as 
there  could  not  be  -^^^  of  a  grain  applied  to  the  whole 
of  these  glands  at  once,  and  perhaps  not  1,000,000th 
part  of  a  grain  to  any  one  of  them  ;  but  who  can  say 
^hat  a  millionth  part  of  a  grain  of  squill  may  not  act 
upon  one  of  the  glands  of  the  lungs,  when  certainly  an 
infinitely  less  quantity  of  a  particle  of  light  (if  light  be 
a  body,  as  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  believe)  is 
capable  of  acting  upon  the  retina?  It  seems  therefore 
I  clear,  that  substances  may  get  into  the  blood-vessels, 
and  be  applied  to  the  glands,  so  as  to  increase  the 
action  of  the  secretory  ducts,  and  produce  a  greater 
secretion. 

I  Whether  one  or  a  mixture  of  medicines  is  most 
proper  to  be  employed  to  get  into  the  blood-vessels 
from  the  intestinal  canal,  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  increase 

i    Ae  secretions  from  any  of  the  glands,  is  Dr.  Fordyce's 


next  object  of  enquiry.  In  the  first  place,  he  say5,  he 
does  not  know  any  medicine,  whkh  may  be  introduced 
into  the  blood-vessels,  so  as  to  increase  the  secretion 
from  the  lachrymal  glands,  the  glands  of  the  nostrils, 
and  the  glands  of  the  ears;  nor  of  any,  except  mer- 
cury, which  can  get  into  the  blood-vessels  so  as  to  in-" 
crease  the  secretion  from  the  salivary  glands. 

Medicines  can  in  no  way  be  applied  so  as  to  increase 
the  secretion  from  the  glands  which  open  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs,  except  by  first  getting 
into  the  blood-vessels,  and  afterwards  being  secreted  by 
the  secretory  vessels  of  the  glands  of  the  lungs.  There 
seem  also  to  be  no  medicines,  that  can  otherwise  be  got 
into  the  blood-vessels  than  by  being  taken  into  the  sto- 
mach, which  will  occasion  any  such  secretion.  Dr. 
Fordyce's  experience  led  him  to  suppose,  that  a  mix- 
ture of  medicines  tending  to  increase  the  secretion  from 
the  glands  of  the  lungs,  in  consequence  of  being 
thrown  into  the  stomach,  and  being  absorbed  into  the 
blood-vessels,  is  much  more  powerful  in  increasing  the 
secretion  from  the  glands  of  the  lungs  than  one  singly. 
It  is  better,  he  thinks,  to  mix  squill  with  gum  ammoni- 
ac, than  to  employ  either  of  them  singly ;  and  it 
is  even  better  to  mix  gum  ammoniac,  assa  foetida, 
squill,  and  colchicum,  all  together,  than  to  employ 
squill  and  gum  ammoniac  by  themselves. 

That  medicines  will  get  into  the  blood-vessels,  and 
act  as  diuretics,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  secretion 
of  urine  is  one  of  the  greatest  secretions  in  the  body,  and 
it  is  proved  by  daily  experience  of  mankind,  that  this 
secretion  may  be  increased.  In  dropsical  cases,  and 
some  otiicrs,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  increase  this 
secretion  ;  but  Dr.  Fordyce  has  no  doubt,  from  long 
experience,  that  a  mixture  of  diuretics  is  much  more 
likely  to  produce  the  effect  than  any  one  of  them  singly. 

Purgatives  are  almost  always  taken  into  the  stomach, 
and  passing  from  thence  into  the  intestines,  evident- 
ly stimulate  the  ends  of  the  excretory  ducts,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  shortness  of  time  between  their  ex- 
hibition and  effect.  It/ has  been  a  common,  though 
improbable  opinion,  grounded  on  no  experience,  that 
evacuants  alter  the  property  of  the  blood,  and  convert 
the  red  particles,  serum,  and  coagulable  lymph,  into 
the  matter  which  is  to  be  evacuated.  That  substances 
applied  to  the  skin  in  the  form  of  liniment  will  \e 
absorbed  into  the  blood-vessels,  and  stimulate  the 
glands  of  the  intestines,  and  produce  a  greater  secretioit 
from  them,  is  quite  certain ;  as  mercurial  ointment 
has  very  frequently  this  effect ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  impro- 
bable-, that  other  substances  employed  in  the  same  way 
may  have  similar  effects  :  hence  in  this  case  too,  and 
other  cases,  where  medicines  are  applied  to  the  skin  in 
order  to  be  absorbed,  so  as  to  get  into  the  blood-vessels 
and  produce  a  like  effect,  it  may  be  better  to  employ 
sevi  ral  at  once.  Emetic  substances,  as  tar^rised  anti- 
mony, have  also  bee  n  applied  through  the  medium  of 
the  skin,  and  have  act' d  on  the  stomach. 

That  the  composition  of  medicines  in  prescription 
has  been  cari-iea  to  a  eiegrec  of  absurdity,  is  most  cer- 
tain.  This  induced  Dr.  Fordyce  at  first  to  reprobate 
all  mixtures  of  medicines  having  the  same  effect ;  con- 
ceiving that  it  would  be  much  better  to  employ  some 
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simple  medicine  for  each  particular  purpose ;  but  he 
was  afterwards  convinced,  by  long  and  repeated  expe- 
rience, that  this  notion  is  not  well-founded.  How  far 
the  extent  of  this  doctrine  may  go,  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
and  whether  all  the  medicines  tending  to  have  the  same 
effect  should  be  mixed  together,  or  two  or  three,  or 
four  or  five,  or  how  many. 

On  the  eligible  combination  of  medicines  possessing 
different  qualities,  we  are  unfortunately  without  the 
instructions  of  our  venerable  and  experienced  guide; 
who  has  left  to  his  successors  this  ample  field  for  future 
observation  and  enquiry.  In  this  branch  of  pre- 
scription, yet  more  than  that  already  discussed,  it  will 
be  remarked,  no  doubt,  how  essential  to  the  physician 
who  prescribes,  is  a  complete  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
without  which  his  compositions,  when  swallowed  by  the 
patient,  will  in  many  cases  be  either  inert,  or  so  changed 
by  new  combinations  as  to  act  very  differently  to  his 
expectation. 

PRESENTATION   (from  pmsento,   to  offer),  in 
obstetrics,   the  manner  in  which  a  child  offers  itself 
in  its  passage  into  the  world  ;  and  the  different  pre- 
sentations are  denominated  according  to  that  part  of 
the  child  which  is  perceived  at  the  mouth  of  the  womb, 
when  the  mother  begins  to  be  in  labour.     In  a  natural 
labour,  the  child  presents  with  its  head,  the  face  being 
to  the  sa.crum.    The  cause  of  wrong  presentations  is  not 
exactly  known  ;  but  different  writers  on  midwifery  give 
various  opinions  on  the  subject.    Under  the  articles 
Labour^  Labour  difficult,  &c.  we  have  said  all  that 
can  be  of  use  on  this  subject.     We  shall  therefore  only 
notice  in  this  place  three  cases,  related  by  Dr.  Den- 
man,  in  the  London  Sledical  Journal,  vol.  V.  pp.  64, 
&c.   in  which,   though  tlie  upper  extremities  of  the 
child  presented,  the  delivery  was  partly  effected  by  the 
spontaneous   evolutions  of  the  child.    1.   In  the  first, 
the  woman  had  been  in  labour  during  the  whole  nisht, 
and  one  of  the  child's  arms  was  the  presenting  part:  on 
attempting  to  turn  the  child,  the  pains  were  too  violent 
to  admit  the  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  uterus. 
Imagining  the  child  was  small,  so  that  it  might  pass, 
doubled,  through  the  pelvis,  further  endeavours  to  turn 
were  omitted  ;  and  on  waiting  a  little,  the  breech  pre- 
sented, and  the  head  was  the  last  part  that  was  deliver- 
ed.   2.  In  the  second  case,  the  presentation  was  the 
same  as  in  the  first,   and  it  was  agreed  on  to  turn 
the  child  :   but  the  pains  were  strong  and  frequent, 
so  that  the  action  of  the  uterus  wns  such  as  to  forbid  all 
endeavours  that  way.    It  was  then  agreed  to  v/ait  for 
the  effect  which  a  continuance  of  the  pains  might  pro- 
duce, or  till  they  were  abated,  when  the  child  might  be 
turned  with  less  difficulty.  The  pains  continued,  and  pro- 
pelled the  child  lower  into  the  pelvis,  and  in  little  more 
than  an  hour  it  was  born  ;   tlie  breech  being  expelled, 
as  in  the  first  case.    3    In  the  third  case,  the  arm  pre- 
sented,  and  labour  had  gone  on  for  some  time;  after 
which,  attempts  were  made,  during  several  hours,  to 
turn  the  child,   whose  slioulders  strongly  pressed  upon 
the  pi-rinaium.    At  length,  by  the  action  of  the  uterus, 
the  child  was  doubled,  and  the  breech  expelled  ;  after 
which  the  shouhlcrs  and  head  \\ere  extra.';teu.     In  all 
ihesc  cases  Dr.  Denniau  observes,   that  the  wozuen 


were  at  the  full  period  of  utero-gestation,  and  the 
children  were  of  the  usual  size.  More  cases  might 
be  related  ;  but  these  sufficiently  prove  the  fact,  that 
in  cases  in  which  children  present  with  the  arm,  wo- 
men will  not  necesssarily  die  undelivered,  though  they 
are  not  assisted  by  art.  With  respect  to  the  benefit  we 
can  in  practice  derive  from  the  knowledge  of  this  fact, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  custom  of'  turning  and 
delivering  by  the  feet  in  presentafio?i  of  the  arm,  will 
remain  7iecessary  and  proper  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
operation  can  be  performed  with  safety  to  the  mother,  or 
give  a  chance  of  preserving  the  life  of  the  child.  But 
when  the  child  is  dead,  and  when  we  have  no  other 
view  but  merely  to  extract  the  child,  to  ranove  the  danger 
thence  arising  to  the  mother,  it  is  of  great  iinportance  to 
know,  that  the  child  may  be  turned  spontaneously  by  the 
action  of  the  uterus.  If  we  avail  ourselves  of  that 
knowledge,  the  pain  and  danger  which  sometimes  at- 
tend the  operation  of  turning  a  child  may  be  avoided. 
Nor  would  any  person  versed  in  practice,  fixing  upoH 
a  case  of  preternatural  presentation,  in  which  we 
might  expect  the  child  to  be  turned  spontaneously,  be  in- 
volved in  difficulty,  if,  from  a  defect  of  the  pains  or  any 
other  cause,  he  should  be  disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tions. Nor  would  the  suffering  or  ciumcc  of  danger  to 
the  patient  be  increased  by  such  proceeding.  About 
thirty  of  these  cases  have  lately  occurred,  in  two  of 
which  the  children  were  born  alive. 

PRIAPE'IA.   See  Nicotiana  minor. 
PRIAPI'SMUS  (tf/JiaTr/o-jU-Of,  from  -ifpiaKo;,  a  hea- 
then god,  whose  penis  is  always  painted  erect);  the 
priapism,  or  a  continual  erection  of  the  penis,  without 
the  assistance  of  the  will.    See  ImpoteScy. 

PRI'M^  YIM;  the  first  passages.  The  stomach 
and  the  intestinal  tube  are  so  called ;  and  the  lacteals 
the  secundce  via;,  according  to  some  authors. 

PRIMARY  TEETH.    Sec  Teeth.  ; 
PRIMROSE.    See  Primula  vulgaris.  . 
PRI'MULA  VERIS  (from  primulus,  the  beginning'^ 
so  called  because  it  flowers  in  the  beginning  of  th 
spring),  ov  Verbasculum ;  the  cowslip,  paigil,  or  peagle 
The  flowers  of  this  plant  have  a  moderately  strong  an 
pleasant  smell,  and  a  somewhat  roughish  bitter  tast:, 
Vinous   liquors    impregnated  with  their  flavour  by 
maceration  or  fermentation,   and  strong  infusions  of 
them  drank  as  tea,  are  supposed  to  be  mildly  corrobo- 
rant,  antispasmodic,  and  anodyne.     An  infusion  of 
three  pounds  of  tlie  fresh  flowers  in  five  pints  of  boiling 
water,  forms  a  syrup  of  a  fiae  yellow  colour,  impregnat- 
ed with  the  flavour  of  the  cowslip. 

PRI'MULA  VULGA'RIS;  the  common  primrose. 
The  leaves  and  root  of  this  plant  are  employed  as  a 
sternutatory. 

PRINCI'PIA  (h-om  princeps,  the  first  or  chief),  the 

PRINCIPLES  or  ELEMENTS   OF   BODIES.      To  knOW  thc 

virtues  of  bodies,  or  how  mixed  substances  stand  related 
to  living  animals,  either  for  preserving  or  for  restoring 
health  in  them,  we  must  know  thuir  principles.  Such 
simple  parts  as  all  mixed  bodies  can  be  resolved  into, 
are  called  principles  or  elements.  Tiie  number  of  these 
has  be."n  mucli  reduced  by  modern  chetuists.  Chaptal 
sajs,  "  As  soon  as  chemistry  had  advanced  so  far  as  to 
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discover  the  principles  of  bodice,  the  professors  of  tliat 
science  presumed  to  mark  the  number,  nature,  and 
character  of  the  elements  ;  and  every  substance  that 
was  unalterable  by  the  chemical  method  of  decomposi- 
tion was  considered  by  them  as  a  simple  or  elementary 
principle.  By  thus  taking  the  limits  of  anaylsis  as  the 
term  for  indicating  the  elements,  the  number  and 
nature  of  these  must  vary  according  to  the  revolutions 
and  progress  of  chemistry.  This  has  accordingly  hap- 
pened, as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  all  the  authors 
who  have  written  on  this  subject,  from  the  time  of  Pa- 
racelsus to  the  present  day.  But  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  it  is  no  small  degree  of  rashness  to  assume  the 
extent  of  the  power  of  the  artist,  as  a  limit  for  that 
of  the  Creator ;  and  to  imagine,  that  the  state  of  our 
acquisitions  is  a  state  of  perfect  knowledge."  The  de- 
nomination of  principles,  or  elements,  ought,  therefore, 
tobeefiaced  from  chemicalnomenclature  ;  or,  at  least,  it 
ought  not  to  be  used  but  as  an  expression  denoting  the 
last  term  of  our  analytical  results  ;  and  it  is  always  in 
this  sense  that  Chaptal  uses  the  word. 

PRI'OR  ANNULA'RIS;  an  internal  interosseous 
muscle  of  the  hand.  See  Interossei  manus. 
-  PRI'OR  I'N  DICIS,  the  Extensor  tcrtii  infei  nodn  indi- 
cis  of  Douglas  ;  an  internal  interosseal  muscle  of  the 
hand,  which  draws  the  fore-finger  inwards  towards  the 
thumb,  and  extends  it  in  an  oblic|uc  direction. 

PRI'OR  ME'DII ;  an  external  interosseous  muscle 
of  the  hand.    See  Interossei  manus. 

PROBANG,  a  long  and  flexible  proTje  of  whale- 
bone, having  a  piece  of  sponge  affixed  to  its  smaller 
extremity.  It  is  used  for  forcing  down  substances  that 
stick  in  the  oesophagus. 

PROBE  (from  probo,  to  try ;  because  surgeons  try 
.  the  depth  and  extent  of  wounds  with  it) ;  a  chirurgical 
instrument,  usually  of  silver,  and  of  a  long  slender 
form,  being  pointed  at  one  end  and  bulbed  at  the  other. 

PROCATARCTIC  CAUSE  (caitsa  procatatxtica, 
from  Hfo-x.a.'TSi.^'/w,   to  go  before).     See  Exciting 

CAUSE. 

PROCE'SSUS  (from  procedo,  to  go  before),  a  process 
or  eminence  of  a  bone ;  as  the  spinous  and  transverse 
processes  of  the  vertebrae. 

PROCE'SSUS  C.ECI  VERMIFO'RMIS.  See  In- 
testines. 

PROCIDE'NTIA  (from  procido,  to  fall  down),  the 
falling  down  of  any  part ;  as  in  the  procidentia  ani, 
uteri,  vagince,  &c.    See  Prolapsus. 

PROCTA'LGIA  {tpioKtaXyio,,  from  ntpuuK-io;,  the 
fundament,  and  ocXyos,  pain  J ;  a  pain  at  the  anus. 
This  is  mostly  symptomatic  of  some  disease,  as  piles, 
scirrhus,  prurigo,  &c.  Dr.  CuUen  places  it  amongst 
the  varieties  of  phloaosis. 

PROCTI'TIS  {TTfcoxlin;,  from  Trpumros,  the  anus), 
an  inflammation  ot  the  internal  or  mucous  membrane 
«f  the  lower  portion  of  the  rectum. 

PROFLU'VIA  {irom  pro/iuo,  to  run  down),  fluxes; 
the  fifth  order  in  the  class  pyrexice  of  CuUen's  noso- 
logy, characterised  by  pyrexia,  with  increased  ex- 
cretions. 

PROFLU'VII  .CORTEX.   See  Conessi  cortex. 


PROFU'NDUS.     See  Flexor  profundus  pes- 

FORANS. 

PROFL"SIO  ;  a  ha?morrhagy,  or  loss  of  blood.  This 
is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales,  and  order  apo- 
cenoses,  of  Cullen. 

PROGNO'SIS  (TSpoyvivcng,  from  st/jo,  before,  and 
yivdo-Kca,  to  know)  ;  the  judgment  formed  of  the  event 
of  a  disease  by  its  particular  symptoms. 

PROLA'PSUS  (from  prolahor,  to  slip  down) ;  a 
protrusion.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales^ 
and  order  ectopice,  of  CuUcn  ;  distinguished  by  the  fall- 
ing down  of  a  part  that  is  uncovered.  The  older  writ- 
ers have  distinguished  the  different  degrees  in  which  a 
part  is  prolapsed  by  different  names.  When  moved 
but  a  little,  they  called  it  relaxation ;  if  descended  as  low 
as  possible  without  becoming  \-isible  externally,  it  was 
named  procidentia  ;  and  if  passed  down  as  far  as  it  v>as 
capable,  prolapsxis.  These  distinctions  however,  as 
being  useless,  have  been  disregarded  by  the  moderns. 
Tlie  principal  cases  of  prolapsus  are  the  following  : 

1.  Prolapsus  ani. — This  is  a  protrusion  of  part  of 
the  rectum  beyond  the  anus.  It  is  often  occasioned  by 
debility  of  the  parts,  but  is  most- frequently  owing 
to  violent  exertions  made  in  the  rectum  in  consequence 
of  irritation.  The  reduction  should  be  effected  as  soon 
as  possible ;  for  although  this  part  of  the  intestine 
can  bear  exposure  to  air  much  longer  than  any  of  the 
rest,  yet  allowing  it  to  remain  a  long  time  out,  would 
be  attended  with  great  uneasiness,  and  probably 
with  danger.  In  the  reduction,  the  tumor  ought 
to  be  supported  with  the  palm  of  one  hand,  while,  with 
the  fingers  of  the  other,  the  part  of  the  gut  last  pro- 
truded is  to  be  rctiM'ned.  If  the  gut  has  been  long 
exposed  previous  to  the  reduction,  venisection  may 
become  necessary,  and  gentle  astringents  may  be  ap- 
plied cold  to  the  part,  such  as  a  decoction  of  cinchona 
or  of  logwood  ;  the  patient  being  kept  in  a  reclined 
posture.  As  soon  as  the  prolapsed  parts  are  returned, 
a  proper  bandage  is  to  be  applied  to  secure  them,  and 
such  remedies  are  afterwards  to  be  exhibited,  as  most 
tend  to  recover  the  tone  of  the  parts.  Lotions  of 
alum-water,  or  a  solution  of  vitriolated  zinc,  may 
be  employed  outwardly  with  advantage. 

2.  Prolapsus  oj  the  uterus. — This  happens  when  the 
womb  falls  down  through  the  relaxed  vagina,  and  ap- 
pears externally  in  the  form  of  a  tumor.  It  has  been 
the  common  opinion,  that  the  womb  is  retained  in  its 
natural  situation  by  the  ligaments  peculiar  to  it,  and 
that  this  disorder  is  occasioned  by  weakness  of  those 
parts;  but,  from  the  most  particular  examination, 
these  appear  to  have  very  little  sustaining  power ;  and 
experience  shews,  that  a  descent  of  the  womb  may 
happen  without  any  fault  of  those  ligaments.  But, 
allowing  they  were  affected  and  their  strength  impaired, 
even  then  the  \^omb  could  not  possibly  descend  to  the 
external  parts,  without  an  uncommon  dilatation  or  en- 
largement of  the  vagina;  and,  on  the  contrary,  so  long 
as  that  part  is  endowed  with  sufficient  resistance,  no 
bearing  down  could  possibly  tollow,  although  the  liga- 
ments had  lost  their  sustaining  power.  The  principal 
cause  at  least  of  this  disorder  must  therefore  be,  a  pre- 
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tcmatural  weakness  and  enlargement  cf  the  vagina. 
Hence  it  may  proceed  from  any  cause  which  tends  to 
relax  the  vagina,  and  render  it  so  weak  as  to  allow  the 
womb,  in  whole,  or  in  part,  to  intrude  or  press  down 
through  its  enlarged  cavity:  when  the  first  happens,  it 
is  called  a  descent  of  the  womb  ;  but  if  only  the  last,  it 
is  termed  a  bearhig-down. 

In  whatever  degree  this  disorder  prevails,  it  will  al- 
ways be  rendered  worse  by  the  upright  position  of  the 
body  ;  for  then,  tlie  weight  of  the  womb  rests  more  im- 
mediately upon  the  affected  part.  And  if,  to  this  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  disease,  other  accidental  causes  are 
added,  such  as  a  laxity  of  the  suspensory  ligaments, 
cough,  straining  to  lift  heavy  weights,  or  any  violent 
effort  of  the  body,  which  acts  immediately  on  the 
womb,  it  will  then  be  aggravated,  and  ivndered  more 
difficult  of  cure.  Agreeably  to  those  circumstances,  a 
bearing-down,  and  sometimes  an  entire  descent,  of  the 
Avomb,  happens  in  consequence  of  hard  labours,  where 
the  fibres  of  the  vagina  have  been  so  overstrained  as  not 
to  be  restored  to  their  natural  strength  and  firmness, 
especially  in  women  of  delicate  constitutions :  on  the 
contrary,  virgiiiS  arc  seldom  affected  with  it,  except 
they  are  of  a  habit  of  body  uncommonly  lax  and  weak, 
or  where  the  womb  is  in  a  diseased  state. 

Leucorrhcea  also  disposes  women  to  this  complaint, 
because  the  parts  contiguous  to  the  womb  gradually 
lose  their  resisting  power,  by  the  continuance  of  the 
discharge,  which  not  only  exhausts  the  strength,  but 
so  macerates  and  relaxes  their  fibres,  as  to  render  them 
preternaturally  soft  and  yielding. 

The  disorder  called  bearing-down  is  generally  slight 
at  first,  producing  an  uneasy  sensation,  as  if  something 
was  pressing  upon  the  affected  part ;  but,  where  there 
is  an  entire  descent,  the  symptoms  are  much  more  se- 
vere ;  for  the  bladder,  being  connected  with  the  uterus, 
is  then  pulled  down  with  it,  and  this  occasions  a  dif- 
ficulty of  urine,  attended  with  pain.  This  inconve- 
nience may  be  remedied  by  pressing  up  the  tumor, 
when  the  patient  is  placed,  with  her  head  low,  upon  a 
bed  or  couch,  so  as  to  restore  the  bladder  to  its  natural 
situation,  which  is  a  much  more  proper  and  eligible 
method  than  that  of  passing  the  catheter  to  draw  oft' 
the  water;  since,  in  this  particular  case,  the  instru- 
ment would  meet  with  great  resistance,  and  occasion 
excessive  pain  and  inflammation  of  the  urinary  passage. 

When  the  tumor  is  large,  and  descends  so  low  as  to 
appear  externally,  it  is  apt  to  swell  and  ulcerate ;  but 
this  docs  not  proceed,  as  generally  supposed,  from  the 
acrimony  or  sharpness  of  urine  diffusing  itself  over  the 
tumor,  but  from  the  strangulation  of  vessels  at  its  upper 
part,  by  which  the  course  of  the  blood  is  obstructed, 
even  sometimes  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  mor- 
tification. 

The  descent  of  the  womb  is  attended  with  many  cir- 
cumstances of  the  most  distressing  nature  to  delicate 
women,  who,  unfortunatel)-,  are  most  subject  to  it.  In 
bad  habits  of  body,  tlierc  havu  been  instances  where  it 
ended  fatally,  by  producing  a  scirrhus  or  cancer.  In 
a  word,  it  hinders  the  regular  rei urns  of  the  menses, 
brings  on  fluor  albus,  prevents  conception,  and,  at  last, 


by  perverting  the  natural  functions  of  the  womb,  de- 
stroys the  constitution.  It  will  therefore  be  prudent 
for  every  woman,  who  at  first  perceives  a  bearing-down, 
to  consider  it  as  the  forerunner  of  the  disorders  already 
meationed,  which  might  be  prevented  by  applying  for 
relief  before  the  disease  is  rendered  incurable  from  its 
long  continuiince. 

The  intention  of  cure  will  be,  to  replace  the  womb,  to 
strengthen  and  br.ice  up  the  vagina  in  particular,  and 
the  solid  system  in  general.  Wiien  the  disorder  is  of  a 
late  date,  the  tv.o  fii'st  intentions  may  be  effected  by 
placing  the  patient  on  a  bed  or  couch,  with  her  head 
low,  and  then  gently  pressing  up  the  tumor  till  it  is  re- 
turniu  into  its  natural  situation.  She  should  after- 
wards continue,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  same  re- 
cumbi'nt  positilm ;  and  the  cooler  she  is  kept  the  better. 
By  such  means  the  uterus  will  retire  from  the  weakened 
part,  and  be  relievv-d  from  the  superincumbe  nt  pressure, 
which  It  must  otherwise  sustain  from  an  upright  posi- 
tion of  the  body. 

When  the  tumor  is  large  and  of  long  standing,  at- 
tended with  pain  and  inflammation,  the  patient  should 
be  bled,  and  emollient  poultices  of  bread  and  milk  ap- 
plied twice  a-day  to  the  part  aftected,  before  any  vio- 
lent means  are 'used  to\replace  it ;  previous  to  which, 
the  bowels  should  be  emptied  by  a  purging  clyster,  and 
the  urine  evacuated  from  the  bladder.  Should  the  re- 
duction of  the  tumor  prove  difficult,  it  may  be  at- 
tempted whilst  the  patient  is  immersed  in  a  temperate 
bath,  in  which  she  may  be  placed  with  her  shoulders 
lower  than  her  hips. 

After  the  tumor  has  been  reduced,  the  intention  of 
contracting  the  relaxed  vagina,  so  as  to  prevent  its 
future  descent,  may  be  effected  by  the  frequent  use  of 
some  astringent  injection,  and  by  giving  more  strength 
and  firmness  to  the  whole  bodily  system.  Nourishing 
diet,  the  remedies  prescribed  in  treating  on  leucorrhcea, 
together  with  the  waters  of  Tunbridge  or  Spa,  will  con- 
tribute most  to  this  end.  The  use  of  the  cold  bath  will 
also  be  extremely  beneficial,  where  the  lungs  and  in- 
ternal parts  are  free  from  disease. 

This  gentle  method,  pursued  with  steadiness  and  pa- 
tience, will  at  last  generally  eftect  a  cure,  by  restoring 
the  weakened  parts  to  their  former  strength,  particu- 
larly as  there  is  a  natural  tendency  in  all  the  solids  of 
the  body  to  contract  and  regain  their  usual  firmness, 
when  freed  Irom  the  stress  and  violence  of  such  causes 
as  before  had  diminished  their  power. 

Some  authors  forbid  the  reduction  of  the  tumor, 
when  ulcerated,  till  after  the  sore  has  been  healed ;  but 
this  practice  is  neither  founded  on  reason  nor  experi- 
ence, for  it  must  be  impossible  permanently  to  heal  the 
ulcer  whilst  the  part  remains  out  of  its  natural  situa- 
tion, and  its  vcbsels  are  in  a  strangulated  state ;  on  the 
contrary,  beii  i;-  replaced,  it  will  naturally  heal  without 
any  other  :;  -;hLance  than  that  of  a  little  barley-water, 
thrown  up  as  an  injection  to  keep  the  ulcer  clean. 

A  sirnjjle  bearing-down  is  sometimes  cured  by  preg- 
nancy, fi-oin  the  ctfect  of  v/hich  the  womb  enlarges,  and 
will  be  gradually  pressed  upwards  and  reinstated ; 
however,  after  delivery,  it  generally  returns,  with  an 
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aggravation  of  the  symptoms.  It  may  therefore  be  pru- 
dent for  the  patient  to  keep  her  bed  the  longer  on  that 
account;  and,  more  elfectually  to  prevent  a  relapse,  it 
will  also  be  requisite  to  use  the  same  strengthening 
medicines  as  have  been  directed  in  the  cure  of  that  dis- 
order, and  to  wear  the  T  bandage  a  few  weeks  after 
her  going  ^broad.    See  Bandage. 

In  this  complaint  all  violent  efforts  of  the  body 
should  carefully  be  avoided,  such  as  vomiting,  cough- 
ing, sneezing,  Sic.  also  tight  lacing,  or  whatever  com- 
presses the  belly  and  affected  parts.  The  same  regimen 
as  that  recommended  in  leucorrhoea  will  be  necessary. 
The  curative  method  here  laid  down',  being  directed  to 
the  seat  of  the  disorder,  is  preferable  perhaps  to  the 
application  of  pessaries,  though  the  latter  are  oftt-n 
made  use  of  with  good  effect.    See  Pessary. 

The  uterus  not  only  descends  in  various  degrees,  but 
is  also  liable  to  be  turned  inside  out.  I'his,  which  is 
called  iuiernio,  never  liappens  but  immediately  after 
delivery,  the  os  tinea:  then  being  nearly  as  large  as  the 
fundus  ;  and,  besides  this,  some  violt-nce,  such  as  pull- 
ing the  funis  forcibly  to  bring  away  the  pjacenta,  is 
used,  otherwise  the  contraction  of  the  womb,  after  being 
freed  from  its  principal  burthen,  the  child,  would  abso- 
lutely prevent  all  possibility  of  this  kind  of  disorder. 
Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  part  must  immediately  be 
restored,  or  the  consequence  will  soon  be  fatal ;  for  its 
orifice  will  contract  in  this  unnatural  state,  and  so  pre- 
vent its  being  returned.  We  must  first  empty  the  blad- 
der, if  it  contain  much  urine  ;  then  lay  the  patient  on 
her  back  with  her  hips  raised,  and  gently  press  it  into 
the  vagina  with  three  fingers,  and  then  with  the  whole 
hand  return  it  to  its  place,  after  which,  means  must  be 
used  to  retain  it  there  until  it  contracts  by  its  natural 
powers  ;  or  it  must  be  supported  by  mechanical  aid  as 
in  the  case  of  a  prolapsus. 

3.  Prolapsus  vagince. — In  this  the  same  methods  of 
cure  are  to  be  resorted  to,  with  such  variations  as  cir- 
cumstances will  suggest.  The  degrees  of  this  disease  are 
very  different.  Widemannus  relates  a  case  of  prolapsus 
tagiiice  which  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  prolapsed 
uterus,  and  which  was  not  properly  distinguished  until 
it  was  too  late  to  afford  any  relief.  Generally,  how- 
ever, this  complaint  is  easily  to  be  known  by  observing 
the  OS  tinea;,  which  distinguishes  the  prolapsed  womb 
from  all  other  cases  of  a  descent,  and  also  from  the  in- 
version. ^^'hen  the  whole  vagina  is  prolapsed,  it  ap- 
pears like  a  mass  of  bloody  flesh.  If  it  is  attended 
with  inflanunation  and  swelling,  there  is  immediate 
danger  of  a  sphacelus ;  but  if  the  prolapsed  part  be 
affected  with  little  or  no  inflammation,  the  tumor  will 
be  returned  with  very  little  trouble,  and  without  dan- 
ger, by  gently  pressing  it  back  with  the  fingers.  When 
this  is  done,  the  patient  should  rest  in  bed  for  some 
daj's,  and  use  an  injection  of  port-wine  and  water ;  or 
of  some  of  the  metallic  solutions,  assisted  by  the  bark, 
vitriolic  acid,  and  the  cold  bath  ;  but  if  these  fail,  the 
T  bandage  must  be  worn.  In  the  Edinb.  Med.  Com. 
p.  46',  it  is  proposed  to  make  incisions,  or  rather  scari- 
fications, in  the  descending  vagina,  the  healing  of 
v.hich  will  tend  to  contract  its  dimensions. 

4.  Prolapsus  vesicce. — The  inversien  of  tke  uterus 
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never  happens  without  the  bladder  being  also  more  or 
less  displaced.  Both  get  down  to  the  per!na?um,  and 
there  make  a  protuberance.  In  that  case,  the  fundus 
being  forced  down,  it  is  no  longer  exposed  to  the  press- 
ure of  the  abdominal  muscles  as  before,  and  not 
having  force  enough  in  this  posture  to  contract  upon 
its  contents,  the  woman  so  circumstanced,  never  makes 
any  water  without  first  squeezing  the  bladder  with  her 
hand?;  or  between  her  thighs.  When  the  bladder  is 
thus  situated,  if  the  catheter  is  required  to  be  intro- 
duced, it  must  not  be  thrust  upward,  but  downward, 
the  bulb  of  the  bladder  being  below  the  meatus 
urinarius. 

Other  cases  of  prolapsus  suggest  their  own  remedy. 
All  require  to  be  distinguished  from  tumors  which  have 
the  same  appearance  to  the  eye ;  as  in  cases  of  sar- 
coma, or  fungus,  &c.  In  the  treatment,  three  points 
are  generally  to  be  attended  to :  viz.  ablution  from 
blood  or  extra.neous  substances ;  restoration  to  their 
natural  situation  ;  and  suitable  means  of  retention  there, 
till  the  parts  have  recovered  their  healthy  functions. 

PROLIFIC,  an  epithet  applied  to  living  bodies  that 
have  the  qualities  necessary  for  generating.  The  pro- 
lihc  powers  of  some  individuals  among  mankind  are 
very  extraordinary.  Instances  have  occurred,  where 
children,  to  the  number  of  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  and 
sometimes  more,  have  been  brought  forth  after  one 
pregnancy.  The  wife  of  Emanuel  Gago,  a  labourer 
near  Valladolid,  was  delivered,  the  14th  of  June,  1779, 
of  five  girls,  the  two  first  of  whom  were  baptized  :  the 
other  three  were  born  in  an  hour  after;  two  of  them 
were  baptized  ;  but  the  last,  when  it  came  into  the 
world,  had  every  appearance  of  death.  The  celebrated 
Tarsin  was  brought  to  bed  in  the  seventh  month  of  her 
pregnancy,  at  Argontcuil  near  Paris,  17th  July,  1779, 
of  three  boys,  each  14  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  of  a 
girl  13  inches :  they  were  all  four  baptized,  but  did  not 
live  24  hours.  The  public  papers  for  the  month  of 
June  1779,  made  mention  of  one  Maria  Ruiz,  of  the 
district  of  Lucena  in  Andalusia,  who  was  successively 
delivered  of  16'  boys,  without  any  girls ;  and  seven  of 
them  were  still  alive  on  the  17th  of  August  thereafter. 
The  following,  though  related  as  a  fact,  is  almost  in- 
credible:  In  the  year  1755,  a  Muscovite  peasant, 
named  James  Kyrh/f]  and  his  wife,  were  presented  to 
the  empress  of  Russia.  This  peasant  had  been  twice 
married,  and  was  then  70  years  of  age.  Mis  first  wife 
was  brought  to  bed  21  times;  namely,  four  times  of 
four  children  ea<  h  time,  seven  times  of  three,  and  ten 
times  of  two;  making  in  all  57  children  who  were  then 
alive.  His  second  v.ife,  who  accompanied  him,  had 
already  been  delivered  seven  times,  once  of  three  child- 
ren, and  six  times  of  twins,  which  made  1.5  children  for 
her  share.  Thus  the  Muscovite  patriarch  had  already 
had  72  children  by  two  marriages.  ^Ve  are  assured 
that  the  sultan  Mustapha  III.  had  issue  by  his  concu- 
bines 580  male  children.  What  number  of  female 
children  he  had,  and  whether  there  were  twins  of  both 
sexes,  we  are  not  informed.  I'hese  facts  seem  to  be 
authentic,  and  certainly  suppose  great  fecundity ;  but, 
whatever  credit  is  given  to  them,  we  must  consider  as 
entirely  f<»buk«s   many  va^ue  reports  of  the  same 
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description  -which  constantly  assail  us  in  the  diurnal 
publications. 

Mr.  Derhara  computes,  tliat  marriages,  one  with 
another,  'produce  four  children  not  only  in  England 
but  in  other  parts  also.  In  the  genealogical  history  of 
Tuscany,  written  by  Gamarini,  mention  is  made  of  a 
nobleman  of  Sienna,  named  Pichi,  who  by  throe  wives 
had  150  children;  and  that,  being  sent  ambassador  to 
th(^  pope  and  the  emperor,  he  had  48  of  his  sons  in  his 
retinue.  In  a  monument  in  the  church-yard  of  St. 
Innocent,  at  Paris,  erected  to  a  woman  who  died  at 
88  years  of  age,  it  is  recorded,  that  she  might  have  seen 
288  children  directly  issued  from  her.  This  exceeds' 
what  llakewell  relates  of  Mrs.  Iloncywood,  a  gentknvo- 
man  of  Kent,  born  in  the  year  1527,  was  married  at  l6' 
to  her  only  husband  R.  Iloneywood,  of  Charing,  esq  ; 
and  died  in  her  .93d  year.  She  had  l6  chihlren  of  her 
own  body  ;  of  which  three  died  young,  and  a  fourth 
had  no  issue :  yet  her  grandchildrcn,  in  the  second 
generation,  amounted  to  114;  in  the  third  to  228; 
though  in  the  fourth,  they  fell  to  9-  The  whole  num- 
ber she  migJit  have  seen  in  her  life-time,  was  36'7. 
l6" -I- 1 14  +  228 +9=367. 

PRONATION,  in  anatomy.  The  radius  of  the 
arm  has  two  kinds  of  motion,  the  one  called  pronation, 
the  other  supination. — Pronation  is  that  by  which  t!ie 
palm  of  the  hand  is  turned  flat  downwards;  and  supin- 
ation, the  opposite  motion,  is  that  by  which  the  back  of 
the  hand  is  turned  downwards.  The  peculiar  muscles 
by  Mhich  pronation  is  performed  are  called  pronatorcs, 
as  those  by  which  supination  is  performed  are  termed 
supinatorvs. 

PRONATOR  RADII  QUADRATUS,  so  called 
from  its  use  and  shape ;  a  small  fleshy  muscle,  situated 
at  the  lovi'cr  and  inner  part  of  the  fore-arm,  and  co- 
vered by  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  hand. 
It  aris;  s  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  lower  and  inner 
part  of  the  ulna,  ,and  runs  nearly  in  a  transverse  direc- 
tion, to  be  inserted  into  that  part  of  the  radius  which  is 
opposite  to  its  origin,  its  inner  fibres  adhering  to  the 
interosseous  ligament.  This  muscle  assists  in  the  pron- 
ation of  th(^  hand,  by  turning  tke  radius  inwards. 

PRONA'TOR  RADII  TERES';  a  small  muscle, 
situated  ot  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  fore-arm. 
It  is  called  teres,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  pronator 
radii  quadratus.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from 
th"e  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  outer  condyle  of 
the  OS  humeri ;  and  tendinous  from  the  coronoid  process 
of  the  ulna,  near  the  insertion  of  the  bracliialis  internus. 
The  median  nerve  passes  between  these  two  portions. 
From  these  origins  the  muscle  runs  obliquely  down- 
wards and  .outwards,  and  is  inserted,  tendinous  and 
fleshy,  into  the  anterior  and  convex  edge  of  the  radius, 
about  the  middle  of  that  bone.  This, muscle  serves, 
as  its  name  indicates,  to  turn  the  hand  inwards. 

PROPAGATION,  the  act  of  multiplying  the  kind. 
-See  Generation. 
■  PROPAGATION,  in  botany.  The  most  natural 
and  the  most  universal  way  of  propagating  plants  is  by 
seeds ;  but  they  may  also  be  propagated  by  sets,  or 
aitlings,  taken  from  the  parent  plant,  as  is  well  known. 
The  number  of  vegetables  that  may  be  propagated  from 


an  individual  is  very  remarkable,  especially  in  the  most 
minute  plants.  The  annual  product  of  even  one  seed 
of  the  common  raallow  has  been  found  to  be  no  less 
than  200,000 ;  but  it  has  been  since  proved,  by  a  strict 
examination  into  the  more  minute  parts  of  the  veget- 
able world,  that  so  despised  a  plant  as  the  common 
wall-moss  produces  a  much  more  numerous  offsprmg. 
In  one  of  the  little  heads  of  this  plant  there  have  been 
counted  13,824  seeds.  Now,  allotting  to  a  root  of  this 
plant  eight  branches,  and  to  each  branch  six  heads, 
which  appears  to  be  a  very  moderate  computation,  the 
produce  of  one  seed  is  6x13824=82944;  and 
8  X  82944,  gives  663,552  seeds  as  the  annual  produce 
of  one  seed,  and  that  so  snrall  that  13,824  of  them  are 
contained  in  a  capsule,  whose  length  is  but  one-ninth  of 
an  inch,  its  diameter  but  onc-23d  of  an  inch,  and  its 
weight  but  the  13th  part  of  a  grain. 

PROFHYLACTICA  (from  ■srpo,  before,  and  (pvXccc-- 
(Tuj,  to  defend);  prophylactics:  any  means  made  use 
of  to  preserve  the  body  from  disease,  whether  applied 
topically,  or  generally  by  the  medium  of  the  system. 

PROPTO'iMA  {Kpoitrwwx,  from  itpoTrnfioj,  to  fall 
doxvnj  ;  relaxation  of  the  scrotum,  of  the  under  lip,  of 
the  raammse  in  females,  of  the  pra'putium,  or  of  the 
ears. 

PROSTATA  GLANDULA  (from  Kpo,  before,  and 
KTriTitjA,  to  stand;  because  it  is  situated  before  the 
urinary  bladder),  the  prostate  gland.  That  portion 
ol  the  urethra  which  is  not  covered  by  the  caAernous 
substance,  and  which,  from  the  bladder  to  the  bulb,  is 
only  a  membranous  canal,  is  sustained  by  a  large  solid 
whitish  mass,  of  the  figure  of  a  chesnut,  and  situated 
between  the  bladder  and  the  bulb  of  the  urethra ;  its 
ba'sis  being  toward  the  bladder,  the  apex  or  point  to- 
ward the  urethra,  and  the  sides  lying  \ipvvard  and 
downward. 

The  term  prostata;  implies  a  plurality,  because  this 
gland  appears  to  be  divieled  into  t'.vo  lateral  lobes  by  a 
hollow  groove,  which  runs  through  its  upper  side  from 
the  basis  to  the  apex.  The  first  portion  of  the  urethra 
lies  in  this  groove,  adhering  very  closely  to  the  pro- 
stattB,  which  surround  it  for  about  half  an  inch  in 
length ;  but  there  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  pro- 
state upon  the  forcside  of  this  passage. 

The  body  of  the  prostate  lies  on  the  intestinum 
rectum,  and  thp  apex  is  under  the  internal  labium  of 
the  cartilaginous  arch  of  the  ossa  pubis.  The  inner 
substance  is  spongy,  but  very  compact ;  and  i?i  cacii 
lobe  there  are  several  folliculi,  which  open  into  the  first 
portion  of  the  urethra,  toward  the  bottom  of  tha  groove, 
as  wc  shall  see  hereafter.  The  small  portion  of  the 
urethra,  between  the  apex  of  the  prostata;  and  the  bulb, 
perforates  a  ligamcntary  substance,  which  is  situated 
at  the  under  and  back  part  of  the  symphisis  pubis. 
This  i)ortion  is  very  short,  its  length  being  no  more 
than  what  is  sufficient  to  pass  through  the  hole  in  the 
ligament ;  the  posterior  side  of  which  consequently 
touches  the  apex  of  the  prostatas,  and  its  forcside  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra.  This  portion  might  be  called  the 
neck  of  the  urethra,  and  that  which  lies  between  the 
body  of  the  bladder  and  the  prostata;,  Dr.  Monro  thinks, 
might  be  called  the  neck  of  the  bladder.- 
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PROSTATE,  INFERIOR.  SeeTRANSVERStrs  pz- 
rin;ei  alter. 

PROXIMATE  CAUSE,  this  when  applied  to  a  dis- 
ease, may  be  said  to  be,  in  reality,  the  disease  itself; 
since  all  proximate  causes  are  either  diseased  actions 
of  simple  fibres,  or  an  altered  state  of  the  animal  fluids. 
See  Causes. 

PRU'NA  (pi.  of prumm,  a  plum);  plums  or  prunes. 
See  Plums. 

PRUNE.    See  Plums. 

PRUNE'LLA  {fiom  pruna,  a  burn,  because  it  is  said 
to  cure  burns),  also  called  Brunella,  Consotida  minor, 
and  Si/mpkilurr>  ?ninus ;  self-lieal.  It  is  the  Pnmella  vul- 
garis, foliis  omnibus  ovato-oblongis,  serratis,  petiolatis, 
Linn.  It  was  formerly  recommended  as  an  astringent 
in  hsemorrhages  and  fluxes,  and  in  gargles  agauist 
aphthcE  and  inflammations  of  the  fauces. 

PRUNE'LLA  VULGA'RIS;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  herb  self-heal.    See  Prunella. 

PRUNE'LLOE.    See  Plum. 

PRU'NUM  GA'LLICUM,  the  common  prune  or 
plum  ;  the  fruit  of  the  Prunus  domestica  Linn.  Primus 
pediatcul/s  siibsulitariis,  foliis  lanceulato-ovatis  convo- 
iutis,  ramis  inuticis.  Gemmae  Jloriferce  aphylltjE.  Mur. 
Class,  Icosandria.  Order,  Moiwgynia.  Prunes  are 
emollient,  and  laxative,  especially  the  French  prunes, 
which  are  diiected  in  the  decoction  of  senna,  and  other 
purgatives ;  and  the  pulp  is  ordered  in  the  dtctuarium 
c  senna.    See  Plum. 

PRU'NUM  SYLVE'STRE,  the  sloe  or  fruit  of  the 
Prunvs  spinosa  Linn.  Prunus  pedunculis  soUtariis  foliis 
lanceolatis  glabns,  ramis  spinosis.  Class,  Ico.sandria. 
Order,  Monogynia.  This  is  sometimes  employed  in 
gargles,  to  swellings  of  the  tonsils  and  uvula.  From 
its  astringency  it  was  also  formerly  much  used  in 
haemorrhages,  &c.  but  we  have  now  many  more  etfec- 
tual  remedies  of  this  sort. 

PRL'NUS  A'VIUJNI;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
black-cherry  tree.    See  Cerasa  nigra. 

PRU^NUS  CE'RASUS  ;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
red-cherry  tree.    See  Cerasa  rubra, 

PRUNUS  DOME'STICA  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  damson-tree.    Sec  Damson. 

PRU'NUS  LAURO-CE'RASUS;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  poisonous  laurel.    See  Lauro-cerasus. 

PRU'NUS  PA'DUS;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
bird-cherry  tree.    See  Padus. 

PRU'NUS  SPINO^SA ;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
sloe-tree.    See  Prunus  sylvestris. 

PRURI'GO  (from  prurio,  to  itch);  a  genus  of  dis- 
ease in  the  order  papulous  eruptions  of  Ur.  Willan's 
arrangement  of  cutaneous  diseases.  As  it  arises  from 
different  causes,  or  at  different  periods  of  life,  and  ex- 
hibits some  varieties  in  its  form,  he  describes  it  under 
the  titles  of  prurigo  mitis,  prurigo  formicans,  and  pru- 
rigo senilis.  In  these  the  whole  surface  of  the  skin  is 
usually  affected  ;  but  there  are  likewise  many  cases  of 
local  prurigo,  wiiich  also  it  is  proper  to  notice  according 
to  the  situalioiis  in  wtuch  they  are  respectively  found. 

1.  Prurigo  mitis.  This  originates  without  any  pre- 
■vious  indisposition,  generally  in  spring,  or  the  beginning 
of  shammer.    It  is  characterised  by  soft  and.  smooth 


elevations  of  the  cuticle,  somewhat  larger  than  the  pa- 
pulas  of  the  lichen,  from  which  they  also  differ  by  re- 
taining the  usual  colour  of  the  skin  ;  for  they  seldom 
appear  red,  or  much  inflamed,  except  from  violent 
friction.  They  are  not,  as  in  the  other  case,  accom- 
panied with  tingling,  but  with  a  sense  of  itching  almost 
incessant.  This  is,  however,  felt  more  particularly  on 
undressing,  and  often  prevents  rest  for  some  hours  after 
getting  into  bed.  When  the  tops  of  the  papulae  are 
removed  by  rubbing  or  scratching,  a  clear  fluid  oozes 
out  from  them,  and  gradually  concretes  into  thin  black 
scabs.  This  species  of  prurigo,  which  mostly  affects 
young  persons,  may,  in  general,  be  referred  to  sordes 
collected  on  the  skin,  producing  some  degree  of  irrita- 
tion, and  also  preventing  the  free  discharge  of  the  sen- 
sible perspiration.  The  eruption  extends  to  the  arms, 
breast,  back,  and  thighs,  and  it  often  continues  during 
two  or  three  months  of  the  summer,  if  not  relieved  by 
proper  treatment.  When  persons  affected  with  it  ne- 
glect washing  the  skin,  or  are  uncleanly  in  their  ap- 
parel, the  eruption  grows  more  inveterate,  and  at 
length  changing  its  form,  often  terminates  in  the  itch. 
Pustules  arise  among  the  papula;,  some  fillpd  wiih 
lymph,  others  with  pus.  The  acarus  scirabcei  begins 
to  breed  in  the  furrows  of  the  cuticle,  and  the  disorder 
becomes  contagious. 

2.  Prurigo  forvncams,  a  much  more  obstinate  and 
troublesome  disease  than  the  foregoing;  usually  affect- 
ing persons  of  adult  age.  It  comm';  nces  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  indifferently;  and  its  duration  is  from  four 
months  to  two  or  three  years,  with  occasional  short  in- 
termissions. The  papulae  are  sometimes  larger,  some- 
times more  obscure,  than  in  the  preceding  species  ;  but 
are,  under  every  form,  attended  with  an  incessant,  al- 
most intolerable,  itching.  They  are  diffused  over  the 
whole  body,  except  the  face,  feet,  and  palms  of  the 
hands ;  they  appear,  however,  in  greatest  number  on 
those  parts  which,  from  the  ordinary  mode  of  dress, 
are  subjected  to  tight  ligatures;  as  about  the  neck, 
loins,  and  thighs. 

The  itching  is  complicated  with  other  sensations,  that 
are  variously  described  by  patients.  They  sometimes 
feel  as  if  small  insects  were  creeping  on  the  skin  ;  some- 
tifnes  as  if  stung  all  over  by  ants;  sometimes  as  if  hot 
needles  were  piercing  the  skin  in  various  places.  On 
standing  before  a  Are,  or  undressing,  and  more  particu- 
larly on  getting  into  bed,  these  sensations  become  most 
violent,  and  usually  preclude  all  rest  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  night.  The  prurigo  formicans  is  by  most 
practitioners  deemed  contagious,  and  confounded  with 
the  itch.  In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  this  point.  Dr. 
Willan  has  been  led  to  the  following  remarks:  1.  That 
the  eruption  is,  for  the  most  part,  connected  with  in- 
ternal disorder,  and  arises  where  no  source  of  infection 
can  be  traced.  2.  Persons  affected  may  have  constant 
intercourse  Vith  several  others,  and  yet  never  com- 
municate the  disease  to  any  of  them.  3.  Several  per- 
sons of  one  family  may  have  tlie  prurigo  formicans 
about  the  same  time;  but  he  thinks  tiiis  should  be  re- 
ferred ratlnn-  to  a  common  predisposition  than  to  con- 
tagion, having  observed  that  individuals  of  a  family  are 
often  so  affected,  at  .certain  seasons  of  the  year,  even 
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wiicii  they  reside  at  a  distance  from  each  other.  Al- 
though the  prurigo  formicans  is  never,  like  the  t'ormer 
species,  converted  into  the  itch,  yet  it  does  occasion- 
ally terminate  in  a  pustular  disease,  that  is  not  con- 
tagious. 

3.  Prurigo  senilis ;  an  affection  of  the  skin  that  does 
not  differ  much  in  its  symptoms  and  external  appear- 
ance from  the  prurigo  formicans ;  but  medical  writers 
have  given  it  a  distinct  consideration,  on  account  of  its 
peculiar  inveteracy.  The  prurigo  is  perhaps  aggra- 
vated, or  becomes  more  permanent,  in  old  age,  from  the 
dr}',  condensed  state  of  the  skin  and  cuticle,  which 
often  takes  place  at  that  period.  Those  who  are 
aftccted  with  it  in  a  high  degree  have  little  more  com- 
fort to  expect  during  life,  being  incessantly  tormented 
with  a  violent  and  universal  itching.  The  state  of  the 
skin  in  tlie  prurigo  senilis,  is  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  an  insect,  the  pediculus  humanus,  more 
especially  to  the  variety  of  it  usiially  termed  body-lice. 

These  insects,  it  is  well  known,  are  bred  abundantly 
among  the  inhabitants  of  sordid  dwellings,  of  jails, 
workhouses,  &c.  and  in  such  situations  prey  upon  per- 
sons of  all  ages  indiscriminately.  But  in  the  prurigo 
senilis  they  arise,  notwithstanding  every  attention  to 
cleanliness  or  regimen,  and  multiply  so  rapidl}?^  that 
the  patient  endures  extreme  distress,  from  their  perpe- 
tual irritation.  The  nits  or  eggs  are  deposited  on  the 
small  hairs  of  the  skin,  and  the  pediculi  are  only  faund 
«n  the  skin  or  on  the  linen,  not  under  the  cuticle,  as 
some  authors  have  represented. 

In  connection  with  these  complaints.  Dr.  Willan 
mentions  pruriginous  affections  which  are  merely  local. 
He  confines  his  observations  to  the  most  troublesome  of 
them,  seated  in  the  podex,  prseputium,  urethra,  pubes, 
scrotum,  and  pudendum  muliebre.  Itching  of  the 
nostrils,  eye-iids,  lips,  or  of  the  external  ear,  being 
generally  symptomatic  of  other  affections,  do  not  re- 
quire to  be  particularly  considered.  See  Itching. 
The  instances  of  partial  prurigo  are  the  following : 

1.  Prurigo  pod/cis.  Ascaridcs  situated  in  the  rectum 
usually  excite  itching  and  irritation  about  the  sphincter 
ani.  A  similar  inconvenience  often  arises,  independ- 
ently of  worms,  haimorrhoidal  tumors,  or  other  obvious 
causes,  which  is  mostly  found  to  affect  persons  engaged 
in  sedentary  occupations;  and  may  be  referred  to  a 
morbid  state  of  secretion  in  the  parts,  founded,  per- 
haps, on  a  diminution  of  constitutional  energy.  It  is 
not  alwa^'s  accompanied  with  an  appearance  of  papulte 
or  tubercles:  it  is  little  troublesome  during  the  day- 
time, but  returns  every  night  soon  after  getting  into 
bed,  and  precludes  rest  for  several  hours.  The  com- 
plaint continues  in  this  form  during  three  or  four 
months,  and  has  then  an  intermission,  till  it  is  pro- 
duced again  by  hot  weather,  fatigue,  watching,  or  some 
irregularity  in  diet.  The  disease  most  commonly  oc- 
curs at  the  decline  of  life;  but  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances may  produce  it  in  persons  of  any  age. 

Women,  after  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia,  arc 
liable  to  be  affected  with  this  species  of  prurigo,  more 
especially  in  the  hot  months  of  the  year.  Along  with 
it,  there  is  often  an  eruption  of  itching  papulae  on  the 
neck;  breast,  and  back  j  a  sv/elling  and, inflammation  of 


one  or  both  ears,  and  a  discharge  of  matter  from  be- 
hind them,  and  from  the  external  meatus  auditorius. 
The  prurigo  podicis  sometimes  occurs  as  a  symptom  of 
syphilis. 

2.  The  Prurigo  prceputii  is  attributed  to  an  altered 
state  of  secretion  on  the  glans  penis,  and  inner  surface 
of  the  prjepucc.  During  the  heat  of  summer  there  is 
also,  in  some  pei'sons,  an  unusual  discharge  of  mucus, 
which  becomes  acrimonious,  and  produces  a  trouble- 
some itching,  and  often  an  excoriation  of  these  parts. 
Washing  them  with  water,  or  soap  and  v/ater,  em- 
ployed from  time  to  time,  relieves  the  complaint,  and 
should  indeed  be  pi-actised  as  an  ordinary  point  of 
cleanliness,  where  no  inconvenience  is  immediately  felt. 
If  the  fluid  be  secreted  in  too  large  a  quantity,  that  ex- 
cess may  be  restrained,  by  washes  made  with  a  solution 
of  vitriolated  zinc,  or  by  applying  the  unguentum 
cerusa;  acetata;.  In  general,  however,  greasy  applica- 
tions are  hurtful  in  this  complaint. 

3.  Prurigo  urethralis.  A  troublesome  itching  some- 
times takes  place  at  the  extremity  of  the  urethra,  in 
women  of  different  ages,  without  any  manifest  cause. 
On  examination,  there  is  no  stricture  or  tumor  along 
the  course  of  the  urethra.  Probably,  however,  the 
itching  may  arise  from  an  affection  of  the  neck  of  tlie 
bladder,  being  in  some  instances  connected  with  pain 
and  difficulty  of  making  water.  Violent  itching  at  the 
extremity  of  the  urethra  in  men  is  produced  by  calculi, 
and  by  some  diseases  of  the  bladdei.  In  strictures  an 
itching  is  also  felt,  but  near  to  the  place  where  the 
stricture  is  situated.  Another  cause  of  it  is  small 
broken  hairs,  which  are  sometimes  drawn  in  from  the 
pubes,  between  the  pra^putium  and  glans,  and  which 
afterwards  becoming  fixed  in  the  entrance  of  the 
urethra,  occasion  an  itching,  or  slight  stinging,  parti- 
cularly on  motion.  Mr.  Pearson,  surgeon  of  the  Lock 
Hospital  in  London,  has  seen  cases  of  this  kind,  and 
given  immediate  relief  by  extracting  the  small  hairs 
from  the  urethra. 

4.  Prurigo  pubis.  Itching  papulae  often  arise  on  the 
pubes,  and  become  extremely  soix  if  their  tops  are  re- 
moved by  scratching.  They  are  occasioned  sometimes 
by  mere  want  of  cleanliness,  but  much  more  commonly 
by  a  species  of  pediculus,  which  perforates  the  cuticle, 
and  thus  derives  i'ts  nourishment,  remaining  fixed  in  the 
same  situation.  These  insects  are  termed  by  Linnseus,. 
pcdicvli  pubis;  vulgarly,  crab-lice,  from  their  resem- 
blance in  shape  to  a  crab.  They  do  not,  however,  aflect 
the  pubes  only,  but  often  adhere  to  the  eye-brows,  eye- 
lids, and  axillte.  They  are  often  found,  also,  on  the 
breast,  abdomen,  thighs,  and  legs,  in  persons  who  have 
those  parts  covered  with  hair;  but  it  is  somewhat  re- 
markaljle,  that  they  seldom  or  never  fix  upon  the  hairy 
scalp.  The  gieat  irritation  produced  by  them  on  the 
skin,  solicits  constant  scratching,  by  which  they  arc 
torn  from  their  attachments ;  and  painful  tubercles  arise 
at  the  places  where  they  had  adhered.  When  these 
filthy  animals  are  diffused  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  body,  the  patient's  linen  often  appears  as 
if  sprinkled  with  drops  of  blood. 

5.  Prurigo  scroti.  A  troublesome  and  constant  itch- 
ing may  affect  the  scrotum  from- ascarides  within  the 
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rectum,  from  friction  by  violent  exercise  in  hot  wea- 
ther, and  very  usually  from  the  pediculi  pubis.  An- 
other and  more  important  form  of  the  complaint  ap- 
pears in  old  men,  sometimes  connected  with  the  prurigo 
podicis,  and  referable  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  skin,  or 
superficial  glands,  of  the  part.  The  scrotum,  in  this 
case,  assumes  a  brown  colour,  often  also  becoming 
thick,  scaly,  and  wrinkled.  The  itching  extends  to'  the 
skin  covering  the  penis,  more  especially  along  the 
couise  of  the  urethra;  and  has  little  intermission. 

6.  The  Prurigo  pudendi  midkbris,  an  aifection  very 
analogous  to  the  prurigo  scroti  in  men.  This  is  often 
symptomatic  in  the  lichen  and  lepra;  but  likewise 
originates  from  ascarides  irritating  the  rectum,  and  is, 
in  some  cases,  connected  with  leucorrhoea.  A  similar 
affection  also  arises  in  consequence  of  the  change  of 
state  in  the  genital  organs  at  the  time  of  puberty,  at- 
tended with  a  series  of  most  distressing  sensations. 
Dr.  Willan  confines  his  attention  to  one  case  of  the  dis- 
order, which  may  be  considered  as  idiopathic,  and 
v.liich  usually  afl'ects  women  soon  after  the  cessation  of 
the  cataracnia.  It  chiefly  occurs  in  those  who  are  of 
the  phlegmatic  temperament,  and  inclined  to  corpu- 
lency. Its  seat  is  the  labia  pudendi,  and  entrance  of 
the  vagina.  It  is  often  accompanied  with  an  appear- 
ance of  tension  or  fulness  of  those  parts,  and  sometimes 
with  inflamed  itching  papulce  on  the  labia  and  mens 
veneris.  The  distress  arising  from  a  strong  and  almost 
perpetual  itching  in  the  above  situation,  may  be  easily 
imagined.  In  order  to  allay  it  in  some  degree,  the 
sufferers  have  frequent  recourse  to  friction,  and  to  cool- 
ing applications  :  whence  they  ai-e  necessitated  to  fore- 
go the  enjoyment  of  society.  An  excitement  of  vene- 
real sensations  also  takes  place  from  the  constant  dircc- 
■  -tion  of  the  mind  to  the  parts  affected,  as  well  as  from 
the  means  employed  to  procure  alleviation.  The  com- 
plicated distress  thus  arising,  renders  existence  almost 
•insupportable,  and  often  produces  a  state  of  mind  bor- 
dering on  frenzy.  Weak  camphorated  solutions,  with 
tincture  of  opium,  have  sometimes  good  effects  in  these 
cases. 

Deep  ulcerations  of  the  parts  seldom  take  place  in 
the  prurigo  pudendi ;  but  the  appearance  of  aphtha;  on 
;  'the  labia  and  nymphas  is  not  unusual.    From  an  in- 
I    tercourse  with  females  under  these  circumstances,  men 
may  be  affected  with  aphthous  ulcerations  on  the  glans, 
and  inside  of  the  pra;putium,  which  prove  troublesome 
1    for  a  length  ot  time,  and  often  excite  an  alarm,  being 

mistaken  for  venereal  chancres. 
^        ^Vomen,  after  the  fourth  month  of  their  pregnancy, 
■     often  suffer  greatly  from  the  prurigo  pudendi,  which  is 
-sometimes  attended  with  aphtha;.    These,  in  some  few 
i    cases,  have  been  succeeded  by  extensive  ulcerations, 
'  -which  have  destroyed  the  nympha;,  and  even  produced 
a  fatal  hectic.    The  complaint  has,  in  general,  some 
,    intervals  or  remissions;  and  the  aphthJE  usually  dis- 
'\   appear  soon  after  delivery,  whether  at  the  full  time, 
or  by  miscarriage. 

PRURITUS  (from  prurio,  to  itch).    See  Prurigo. 
PRUSSIATES,  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
prussic  acid,  or  colouring  matter  of  prussian  blue, 
j   with  different  bases ;  thus,  we  have  the  prussiat  of 


alumine,  prussiat  of  ammonia,  &c.  These  salts  Tiare 
been  little  examined,  Mr.  Accnm  says,  probably  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  which  attends  their  formation, 
and  the  spontaneous  decomposition  they  suffer.  All 
that  is  known  concerning  them  is,  that  they  are  very 
easily  decomposed  by  all  acids,  and  also  by  a  rneie 
exposure  to  vivid  light,  or  to  a  heat  of  about  110°. 
All  the  metallic  prussiates  are  insoluble,  except  prussi- 
ate  of  mercury  and  manganese.  These  compounds 
are  not  decomposable  by  acids.  The  triple  prussiates 
are  the  salts  which  have  been  most  particularly  ex- 
amined, on  account  of  the  important  action  they 
exercise  upon  other  bodies.  We  shall  here  detail  the 
methods  of  obtaining  prussiates  of  the  most  important 
kinds. 

1 .  Prussiafe  of  potash  and  iron.  Dissolve  pure  pot- 
ash in  five  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  pour  the  so- 
lution into  a  glass  receiver,  placed  in  a  sand-bath 
of  17°  or  18%  and  then  gradually  add  the  best 
Prussian  blue  in  powder,  injecting  new  portions,  as 
the  former  becomes  discoloured,  and  supplying  Mater 
as  fast  as  it  evaporates,  until  the  last  added  portions 
of  Prussian  blue  are  no  longer  discoloured ;  then 
increase  the  heat  to  boiling,  and  continue  it"for  half  an 
hour.  Filter  the  ley  thus  obtained,  and  saturate  it 
with  sulphuric  acid  moderately  diluted  ;  a  precipitate 
will  appear  :  Avhcn  this  ceases,  filter  off  the  whole,  and 
wash  the  precipitate. 

Evaporate  the  filtered  fluid  to  about  one  quarter, 
and  set  it  aside  to  crystallise  :  after  a  few  days,  yellow- 
ish crystals  of  a  cubic  or  quadrangular  form  will 
be  found  mixed  with  some  sulphate  of  potash  and 
oxid  of  iron;  pick  out  the  yellGv>ish  crystals,  lay  them 
on  blotting  paper,  and  re-dissolve  them  in  four  times 
their  weight  of  cold  water,  to  exclude  the  sulphare 
of  potash.  Having  done  this,  essay  a  few  drops  of 
this  solution  vvith  barytic  water,  to  see  whether  it  con- 
tains any  sulphuric  acid,  and  add  some  barytic  water 
to  the  remainder  if  neccssar}' ;  filter  off  the  solution 
from  the  sulphate  of  oarytes,  which  will  have  pre- 
cipitated, and  set  it  by  to  crystallise  for  a  few  days, 
that  the  barytes,  if  any  should  remain,  may  be  pre- 
cipitated. If  the  crystals  now  obtained  be  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  and  discover  no  bluish  streaks,  when 
sprinkled  over  with  the  muriatic  acid,  they  are  fit 
for  use ;  but  if  they  still  discover  bluish  or  green 
streaks,  the  solution  and  crystallisation  must  be  re- 
peated. These  crystals  must  be  kept  in  a  well-stopped 
bottle,  which,  to  preserve  them  from  the  air,  should 
be  filled  with  alcohol,  as  they  are  insoluable  in  it. 

IMr.  W.  Henry's  method  of  preparing  this  salt  con- 
sists in  first  forming  a  triple  prussiate  of  barytes,  and 
adding  it,  in  crystals,  to  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  till  the  solution  no  longer  restores  the  colour  of 
reddened  litmus  paper.  After  digesting  the  mixture 
for  half  an  hour,  filter  the  liquid  and  evaporate  it 
gently,  and  the  triple  prussiate  of  potash  will  form- 
fine  transparent  crystals  of  a  yellow  colour,  having 
the  form  of  cubes  or  parallelopipeds.  They  contain, 
when  prepared  according  to  the  first  method,  0.24 
parts  of  oxid  of  iron. 

Mr.  Accum  considers  this   salt,   or  its  solution 
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PSO'PtA  (of  the  Gr.  ^ivpcc),  the  itch;  a  goniis  of 
disease  in  the  class  locales,  and  order  dialyses,  of  Cullcn  : 
appearing  first  on  the  wrists  and  between  the  fingers  in 
small  pustules  with  watejy  heads.  It  is  contagious, 
being  produced,  as  Lecuwenhock  and  others  assert, 
by  animalcules  under  the  cuticle.  The  application 
■ef  sulphur  ointment  is  a  certain  cure.    See  Prurigo. 

PSOPtl'ASlS  (^w^ixo-t;;  ivom  ■^/cv^aci},  to  itch);  a 
disease  which,  according  to  Dr.  Willan,  is  characterised 
by  a  rough  and  scaly  state  of  the  cuticle ;  sometimes 
continuous,  sometimes  in  separate  patches ;  of  various 
sizes  but  of  irregular  figures,  and  for  the  most  part 
accompanied  with  rhagadcs  or  fissures  of  the  skin. 
It  may  be  distinguished  from  the  lepm  Graicorum, 
not  only  by  a  different  distribution  of  the  patches,  but 
also  by  its  cessation  and  recurrence  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  by  the  constitutional  affection  with 
which  rt  is  usually  attended.  Dr.  Willan  gives  the 
follow  i ng  varieties :  PsoriasU guttata,  — diffusa,  — gijrata, 
— pahnaria,  — labialis,  — scrotalis,  — infantilis,  —  inve- 
tcrata :  of  these  we  shall  speak  in  their  order. 

1.  Psoriasis  guttata,  appears  in  small,  distinct,  but 
irregular  patches  of  laminated  scales,  with  little  or  no 
inflammation  surrounding  them.  The  patches  are  very 
seldom  so  large  as  a,  sixpence.  They  have  neither  an 
elevated  border,  nor  the  oval  or  circular  form  by  which 
all  the  vaiietics  of  lepra  are  distinguished;  but  their 
circumference  is  sometimes  angular,  and  sometimes 
goes  into  small  serpentine  processes.  The  scale  formed 
upon  each  of  them  is  thin,  and  may  be  easily  detached, 
leaving  a  red,  shining  base.  The  patches  are  often 
distributed  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  body,  but  more 
particularly  on  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  the  breast, 
arms,  loins,  thighs,  and  legs.  They  appear  also  upon 
the  face,  which  rarely  happens  in  lepra.  In  that  situ- 
ation they  are  red  and  more  rough  than  the  adjoining 
cuticle,  but  not  covered  with  scales.  The  psoriasis 
guttata  often  appears  on  children  in  a  sudden  eruption, 
attended  with  a  slight  disorder  of  the  constitution,  and 
spreads  over  the  body  within  two  or  three  days.  In 
adults  it  commences  with  a  few  scaly  patches  on  the 
extremities,  proceeds  very  gradually,  and  has  a  longer 
duration  than  in  children.  Its  first  occurrence  is  usu- 
ally in  the  spring  season,  after  violent  pains  in  the  head, 
stomach,  and  limbs.  During  the  summer  it  disappears 
•spontaneously,  or  may  be  soon  removed  by  proper  ap- 
plications, but  it  is  apt  to  return  again  early  in  tlie  en- 
suing spring,  and  continues  so  to  do  for  several  suc- 
cessive years.  When  the  scales  have  been  removed, 
and  the  disease  is  about  to  go  off,  the  small  patches 
have  a  shining  appearance,  and  they  retain  a  dark  red, 
intermixed  with  somewhat  of  a  bluish  colour,  for  many 
days,  or  even  weeks,  before  the  skin  is  restored  to  its 
usual  state.  In  the  venereal  disease  there  is  an  erup- 
tion which  very  much  reseinbles  the  psoriasis  guti.aa, 
the  only  difference  being  a  slighter  degree  of  scalin"ss, 
and  a  different  shade  of  colour  in  the  patches,  approach- 
ing to  a  livid  red,  or  very  dark  rose  colour.  The 
patches  vary  in  their  extent,  from  the  section  of  a  pea, 
to  the  size  of  a  silver  pe-nny,  but  are  not  exactly  cir- 
cular. They  rise  at  first  v(  ry  little,  if  at  all,  above  the 
cuticle.    As  soon,  however,  as  the  scales  appear  on 
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them,  they  become  sensibly  elevated  ;  and  sometimes 
the  edge  or  circumference  of  the  patch  is  higher  than 
the  little  scales  in  its  centre.  This  eruption  is  usually 
seen  upon  the  forehead,  breast,  between  the  shoulders, 
or  in  the  inside  of  the  fore-arms,  in  the  groins,  about 
the  inside  of  the  thighs,  and  upon  the  skin  covering  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  syphilitic  psoriasis 
guttata  is  attended  with,  or  30on  followed  by,  an  ul- 
ceration of  the  throat.  It  appears  about  six  or  eight- 
weeks  alter  a  chancre  has  been  healed  by  an  ineffectual 
course  of  mercury."  A  similar  appearance  takes  place, 
at  nearly  the  same  period,  in  some  cases  where  no  local 
symptoms  had  been  noticed.  When  a  venereal  sore  is 
in  a  discharging  state,  this  eruption,  or  other  secondary 
symptoms,  often  appear  much  later  than  the  period 
above  mentioned.  They  may  also  be  kept  back  three 
months,  or  even  longer,  by  an  inefficient  application  of 
mercury.  If  no  medicine  be  employed,  the  syphilitic 
form  of  the  psoriasis  guttata  will  proceed  during  several 
months  ;  the  number  of  the  spots  increasing,  and  their 
bulk  being  somewhat  enlarged,  but  without  any  other 
material  alteration. 

2.  Psoriasis  diffusa.  This  species  of  disease  extends 
itself  in  large  patches  ;  being  irregularly  circumscribed, 
reddish,  rough,  and  chappy,  with  scales  interspersed. 
It  commences,  in  general,  with  numerous  minute  as- 
perities, or  elevations  of  the  cuticle,  more  preceptibic 
to  the  touch  than  by  sight.    Upon  these,  small  distinct 
scales  are  soon  after  formed,   adhering  by  a  dark 
central  point,  while  their  edges  may  be  seen  white 
and  detached.   In  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks,  all 
the  intervening  cuticle  becomes  rough  and  chappy, 
appears  red,  and  raised,   and  wrinkled,  the  lines  of 
the  skin  sinking  into  deep  furrows.    The  scales  which 
form  among  them  are  often  slight,   and  repeatedly 
exfoliate.    Sometimes,  without  any  previous  eruption 
of  papulffi,  a  large  portion  of  the  skin  becomes  dry, 
harsh,  cracked,  reddish,  and  scaly,  as  above  describ- 
ed.   In  other  cases,   the  disorder  commences  with 
separate  patches  of  an  uncertain  form  and  size,  some  of 
them  being  small,  like  those  in  the  psoriasis  guttata, 
some  much  larger.    The  patches  gradually  expand  till 
they  become  confluent,  and  nearly  cover  the  part  or 
limb  affected.    Both  the  psoriasis  guttata  and  diffusa 
likewise  occur  as  a  sequel  of  the  lichen  simplex.  This 
transition  takes  place  more  certainly  after  frequent 
returns  of  the  lichen.    The  parts  most  affected  by 
psoriasis  diffusa  are  the  cheeks,  chin,  upper  eye-lids, 
and  corners  of  the  eyes;  the  temples,  the  external 
ear,  the  neck,  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  lower  extremities, 
and  the  foi'e-arm,  from  the  elbow  to  the  back  of  the 
hand,  along  the  supinator  muscle  of  the  radius.  The 
fingers  are  sometimes  nearly  surrounded  with  a  loose 
scaly  incrustation ;  the  nails  crack  and  exfoliate  super- 
ficially.   The  scaly  patches  likewise  appear,  though 
less  Irequcntly,  on  the  forehead  and  scalp,  on  the 
shoulders,  back,  and  loins,  on  the  abdomen,  and  in- 
step.   This  disease  occasionally  extends  to  all  the  parts 
above  mentioned  at  the  same  time;  but,  in  general,  it 
affects  them  successively,  leaving  one  place  free,  and 
appearing  in  others ;  sometimes,  again  returning  to  its 
first  situation.    The  psoriasis  diffusa  is  attended  with 
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a  sensation  of  heat,  and  with  a  very  troublesome  itch- 
ing, especially  at  night.  It  exhibits  small,  slight, 
distinct  scales,  having  less  disposition  than  the  lepra  to 
form  thick  crusts.  The  chaps  or  fissures  of  the  skin, 
which  usually  makes  a  part  of  this  complaint,  are  very 
sore  and  painful,  but  seldom  discharge  any  fluid.  When 
the  scales  are  removed,  by  frequent  washing,  or  by  the 
application  of  unguents,  the  surface,  though  raised  and 
uneven,  appears  smooth  and  shining;  and  the  deep  fur- 
rows of  the  cuticle  are  lined  by  a  slight  scalincss.  Should 
anyportiou  of  the  diseased  surface  be  forcibly  excoriated, 
there  issues  out  a  thin  lymph,  mixed  with  some  drops 
of  blood,  which  slightly  stains  and  stiffens  the  linen,  but 
soon  concretes  into  a  thin,  dry  scab ;  tliis  is  again  suc- 
ceeded by  a  white  scaliness,  gradually  increasing,  and 
spreading  in  various  directions.  As  the  complaint  de- 
clines, the  roughness,  chaps,  scales,  &c.  disappear,  and 
a  new  cuticle  is  formed,  at  first  red,  dry,  and  shrivelled, 
but  which,  in  two  or  three  weeks,  acquires  the  proper 
texture.  The  duration  of  the  psoriasis  diffusa  is  from 
one  to  four  months.  If,  in  some  constitutions,  it  does 
not  then  disappear,  but  becomes,  to  a  certain  degree, 
permanent,  there  is,  at  least,  an  aggravation  or  exten- 
sion of  it,  about  the  usual  periods  of  its  return.  In 
other  cases,  the  disease,  at  the  vernal  returns,  differs 
much  as  to  its  extent,  and  also  with  respect  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  preceding  symptoms.  The  eruption  is, 
indeed,  often  confined  to  a  single  scaly  patch,  red, 
itching,  and  chapped,  of  a  moderate  size,  but  irregu- 
larly circumscribed.  This  solitary  patch  is  sometimes 
situated  on  the  temple,  or  upper  part  of  the  cheek,  fre- 
quently on  the  breast,  the  calf  of  the  leg,  about  the 
wrist,  or  within  and  a  little  below  the  elbow  joint,  but 
especially  at  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  behind.  It 
continues  in  any  of  these  situations  several  months, 
without  much  alteration. 

The  eruption  commonly  denominated  the  baJurs' 
itch,  is  an  appearance  of  the  psoriasis  diffusa  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  commencing  with  one  or  two  small, 
rough,  scaly  patches,  and  finally  extending  from  the 
knuckles  to  the  wrist.  The  chaps  and  fissures  of  the 
skin  are  numerous  about  the  knuckles  and  ball  of  the 
thumb,  and  where  the  back  of  the  hand  joins  the  wrist. 
They  are  often  highly  inflamed,  and  painful,  but  have 
no  discharge  of  fluid  from  them.  The  back  of  the 
hand  is  a  little  raised  or  tumefied,  and,  at  an  advanced 
period  of  the  disorder,  exhibits  a  reddish,  glossy  sur- 
face, without  crusts  or  numerous  scales.  However,  the 
deep  furrows  of  the  cuticle  are,  for  the  most  part, 
whitened  by  a  slight  scaliness.  This  complaint,  how- 
ever, is  not  general  among  bakers :  it  is  ouly  aggravated 
by  the  nature  of  their  business,  and  affects  those  who 
are  otherwise  disposed  to  it,  as  is  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances:  (1.)  It  disappears  about  mid- 
summer, and  returns  in  the  cold  weather  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  (2.)  Persons  constantly  engaged  in 
the  bi  siness,  after  having  been  once  affected  with  the 
eruptu  n,  sometimes  enjoy  a  respite  from  it  for  three  or 
four  years.  (3.)  When  the  business  is  discontinued, 
the  complaint  does  not  immediately  cease. 

The  grocer.^'  itch  has  some  affinity  with  the  bakers' 
itch,  or  tetter  ;  but  that,  being  usually  a  pustular  dis- 
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ease  at  its  commencement,  properly  belongs  to  another 
genus. — Washerwomen,  probably  from  the  irritation  of 
soap,  are  liable  to  be  affected  with  a  like  scaly  disease 
on  the  hands  and  arms,  sometimes  on  the  face  and 
neck,  which,  in  particular  constitutions,  proves  very 
troublesome,  and  is  of  long  continuance. 

3.  Psoriasis  gyrata  is  distributed  in  narrow  patches 
or  stripes,  variously  figured  :  some  of  them  are  nearly 
longitudinal;  some  circular,  or  semicircular  with  ver- 
miform appendages ;  some  are  tortuous,  or  serpentine  ; 
others  like  earth-worms  or  leeches  :  the  furrows  of  the 
cuticle,  being  deeper  than  usual,  make  the  resemblance 
more  striking,  by  giving  to  them  an  annulated  appear- 
ance. There  is  a  separation  of  slight  scales  from  the 
diseased  surface,  but  no  thick  incrustations  are  formed. 
The  uniform  disposition  of  these  patches  is  singular. 
A  large  circular  patch  has  been  seen  situated  on  each 
breast  above  the  papilla ;  and  two  or  three  others  of  a 
serpentine  form,  in  analogous  situations  along  the  sides 
of  the  chest.  The  back  is  often  variegated,  in  like 
manner,  with  convoluted  tetters,  similarly  arranged  on 
each  side  of  the  spine.  They  likewise  appear  on  the 
arms  and  thighs  of  some  persons,  intersecting  each  othe  r 
in  various  directions.  Dr.  Willan  describes  a  slighter 
kind  of  this  complaint,  affecting  delicate  young  women, 
and  children,  in  small  scaly  circles  or  rings,  little  dis- 
coloured. These  appear  on  the  cheeks,  neck,  or  upper 
part  of  the  breast,  and  are  mostly  confounded  with  the 
herpetic,  or  pustular  ring-worm.  The  psoriasis  gyrata 
has  its  remissions  and  returns,  like  the  psoriasis  diffusa; 
it  also  exhibits,  in  some  cases,  patches  of  the  latter  dis- 
order on  the  face,  scalp,  or  extremities,  while  the  trunk 
of  the  body  is  chequered  in  the  singular  manner  above 
described. 

4.  Psoriasis  pclmaria ;  a  species  of  tetter  that  is  nearly 
confined  to  the  palm  of  the  hand.  It  commences  with 
a  small,  harsh,  or  scaly  patch,  which  gradually  spreads 
over  the  whole  palm,  and  sometimes  sppears  in  a 
slighter  degree  on  the  inside  of  the  fingers  and  wrist, 
and  the  cure  of  it  is  extremely  difficult.  The  surface 
feels  rough  from  the  detached  and  raised  edges  of  the 
scaly  laminae ;  its  colour  often  changes  to  brown,  or 
black,  as  if  dirty;  yet  the  most  diligent  washing  pro- 
duces no  favourable  effect.  The  cuticular  furrows  are 
deep,  and  cleft  at  the  bottom  longitudinally,  in  various 
places,  so  as  to  bleed  on  stretching  the  fingers  A  sen- 
sation of  heat,  pain,  and  stiffness  in  the  motions  of  the 
hand,  attends  this  complaint.  It  is  worst  in  wiKter  or 
spring,  and  occasionally  disappears  in  autumn  or  sum_- 
mer,  leaving  a  soft,  dark  red  cuticle ;  but  many  persons 
are  troubled  with  it  for  a  series  of  years,  experiencing 
only  very  slight  remissions.  Every  return  or  aggrava- 
tion of  it  is  preceded  by  an  increase  of  heat  and  drj-- 
ness,  with  an  intolerable  itching.  Som.e'  shoemakers 
have  the  psoriasis  palmaria  locally,  from  the  irritation 
of  the  wax  which  they  so  constantly  handle.  In  bra- 
ziers, tinmen,  silversmiths,  &c.  the  complaint  seems  to 
be  produced  by  handling  cold  metals.  A  long  predis- 
position to  it  from  a  weak,  languid,  hectical  state  of 
the  constitution,  may  give  effect  to  different  occasional 
causes.  Dr.  Willan  has  seen  it  occur  in  women  after 
lying-in.   la  some  persons  ir  is  connected,  or  alternates,. 
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with  arthritic  complaints.  When  the  palms  of  the 
hands  are  affected  as  above,  a  similar  appearance  often 
takes  place  on  the  soles  of  the  feet;  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  rhagades  or  fissures,  which  seem  less  liable 
to  form  there,  the  feet  being  usualljf  kept  warm  and 
covered.  Sometimes,  also,  this  species  of  the  psoriasis 
IS  attended  with  a  thickness  of  the  prcputium,  with 
scaliness,  and  painful  cracks.  These  symptoms  at  last 
produce  a  pliymosis,  and  render  the  connubial  embrace 
difficult,  or  impracticable.  So  great,  in  some  cases,  is 
the  obstinacy  of  the  disease,  that  medicinal  remedies 
are  of  no  avail,  and  the  patient  can  only  be  relieved  by 
circumcision.  This  affection  of  the  pra:putium  is  not 
exactly  similar  to  any  venereal  appearance  ;  yet  rha- 
•^ndcs  or  fissures,  and  indurated  patches  within  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  take  place  in  syphilis,  and  somewliat 
resemble  the  psoriasis  palmaria.  The  venereal  patc!\es 
arc,  however,  distinct,  white,  and  elevated,  having 
nearly  the  consistence  of  a  soft  corn.  From  tlie  rha- 
gades there  is  a  slight  discharge,  very  offensive  to  the 
smell.  The  soles  of  the  feet  are  likewise,  in  this  case, 
affected  with  the  patches,  but  not  with  rhagades. 
When  the  disease  yields  to  mercury,  the  indurated  por- 
tions of  cuticle  separate,  and  a  new  and  healthy  cuticle 
is  formed  underneath.  The  fingers  and  toes  are  not 
affected  with  the  patches,  &zc.  in  cases  of  syphilis. 

5.  Psoriasiti  labuiUs  ;  or  that  which  sometimes  affects 
the  prolabium  without  appearing  on  any  other  part  of 
the  body.  The  characteristics  of  this  species  are,  as 
tisual,  scaliness,  intermixid  with  chaps  and  fissures  of 
the  skin.  The  scales  arc  of  a  considerable  magnitude, 
so  that  their  edges  are  often  loose,  while  the  central 
points  are  attached  ;  a  new  cuticle  gradually  forms  be- 
neath the  scales,  but  is  not  durable.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  hours  it  becomes  dry,  shrivelled,  and  broken  ; 
and,  while  it  exfoliates,  gives  way  to  another  layer  of 
tender  cuticle,  which  soon,  in  like  manner,  perishes. 
These  appearances  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
slight  chaps  and  roughness  of  the  lips  produced  by 
very  cold  or  frosty  weather,  but  easily  removed.  The 
psoriasis  labialis  is  often  aggravated  by  frost  or  sharp 
winds,  yet  it  receives  no  material  alleviation  from  an 
opposite  temperature.  It  is  not,  indeed,  confmed  within 
any  certain  limit,  or  period  of  duration,  having,  in 
several  instances,  been  protracted  tlirough  all  the  sea- 
sons. The  under  lip  is  always  more  ati'ected  than  the 
upper;  and  the  disease  takes  place  more  especially  in 
those  persons  whose  lips  are  full  and  prominent. 

6.  Psoriasis  scrotalis.  Tliis  appillation  has  been 
given  to  the  psoriasis  diffusa  affecting  the  skin  of  the 
scrotum,  which  it  does  like  other  parts  of  the  surface 
of  the  body.  Sometimes,  howevei-,  a  roughness  and 
scaliness  of  the  scrotum  appears  as  an  independent 
complaint,  attended  with  much  heat,  itching,  tension, 
and  redness.  These  symptoms  are  succeeded  by  a 
hard,  thickened,  brittle  texture  of  the  skin,  and  by 
painful  chaps  or  excoriations,  which  are  not  easy  to  be 
healed.  Tliis  complaint  is  sometimes  ]5roduced  under 
the  same  circumstances  aj  tlie  prurigo  scroti  (see  Pru- 
rigo), and  appears  to  be  in  some  cases  a  sequel  of  it. 
A  sort  of  psoriasis  scrotalis  likewise  occurs  in  syphilis, 
but  this  merits  no  particular  attention,  being  always 


combined  with  other  secondary  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  generally  cured  at  the  same  time. 

7.  Psoriasis  infantilis.  This  in  infants,  between  the 
ages  of  two  months  and  two  years,  occasionally  appears 
as  a  dry  tetter.  It  is  irregular,  forming  scaly  patches, 
of  various  sizes,  on  the  cheeks,  chin,  breast,  back,  nates, 
and  thighs.  These  are  sometimes  red,  and  a  little 
rough,  or  elevated ;  sometimes  excoriated,  then  again 
covered  with  a  thin  incrustation;  and  lastly,  inter- 
sected by  chaps  or  fissures.  The  general  appearances 
in  this  species  nearly  coincide  with  those  of  the 
psoriasis  diffusa  in  general ;  but  there  are  nevertheless 
several  peculiarities  in  the  tetter  of  infants  which,  Dr. 
Willan  thinks,  demand  a  distinct  consideration. 

8.  Psoriasis  inveterata.  This  is  characterised  by  an 
almost  universal  scaliness,  with  a  harsh,  dry,  and 
thickened  state  of  the  skin.  It  commences  from  a  few 
irregular,  though  distinct,  patches  on  the  extremities. 
Others  appear  afterwards  on  different  parts,  and,  be- 
coming confluent,  spread  at  length  over  all  the  surface 
of  the  body,  except  a  part  of  the  face,  or  sometimes 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  apd  soles  of  the  feet.  The  skin 
is  red,  deeply  furrowd,  or  wrinkled,  stiff  and  rigid,  so 
as  somewhat  to  impede  the  motion  of  the  muscles,  and 
of  the  joints.  So  quick,  likewise,  is  the  production  and 
separation  of  scales,  that  large  quantities  of  them  are 
usually  found  in  the  bed  on  which  a  person  affected 
with  this  disease  has  slept.  They  fall  off'  in  the  same 
proportion  by  day,  and  being  confined  within  the  linen, 
excite  a  troublesome  and  perpetual  itching. 

The  Psoriasis  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  cutaneous 
diseases  in  this  kingdom ;  and  Dr.  Willan  acknow- 
ledges, with  Willis,  that  it  is  sometimes  a  disease  of  un- 
conquerable obstinacy.  With  respect  to  the  treatment 
recommended  by  Dr.  Willis,    the   author  observes: 

1.  That  bleeding  and  purgations  are  seldom  admissible. 

2.  That  antiscorbutics,  as  they  have  been  called,  are 
not  of  any  material  use.  3.  That  decoctions  of  guaia- 
cum,  sarsaparilla,  (kc.  cannot  alone  be  depended  upon 
for  the  cure  of  psoriasis,  but  are  useful  auxiliaries  to 
other  medicines  in  some  stages  of  the  species  diffusa,  pal- 
maria, and  inveterata.  4.  That  the  chalybeate  waters, 
which  have  been  called  specifics,  do  not  seem  to  be 
more  efficacious  than  the  sidphureous  waters.  5.  That 
chalybeate  medicines,  especially  ferrum  prajcipitatum, 
arc  perhaps  occasionally  useful  where  the  eruptions 
occur  in  chlorotic  habits.  6".  From  many  experiments 
cautiously  made,  he  is  assured,  that  mercurial  prepara- 
tions eventually  rather  aggravate  than  diminish  the  com- 
plaint:  an  important  observation,  considering  tiie  in- 
discriminate use  which  is  made  of  mercury  for  diseases 
of  the  skin. 

The  first'  three  species  of  psoriasis,  viz.  the  psoriasis 
guttata,  diffusa,  and  gj'rata,  when  they  appear  in  a 
sudden  eruption,  attended  with  febrile  symptoms.  Dr. 
Willan  says,  may  be  advantageously  treated  by  ad- 
ministering, in  the  evening,  an  emetic  dose  of  ipecacu- 
anha, and  the  following  day,  two  or  three  grains  of 
calomel,  or  some  other  gentle  purgative;  afterwards 
by  the  use  of  fixed  alkali,  either  in  its  concrete  or 
licjuid  form  ;  by  a  light  moderate  diet,  by  frequently 
washing  with  tepid  water,  and  by  abstinence  from 
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fruits,  acids,  anil  fermented  licjuors,  the  above  disorders 
may  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  within  two  or  three 
weeks.  But  sliould  tho  scaly  patches,  through  neglect 
at  their  first  appearance,  or  t'rora  an  unhealthy  state  of 
the  constitution,  have  enlarged  considerably,  and  spread 
over  the  greater  pan  ot  the  body,  a  more  elaborate  plan 
will  be  necessary.  This  consists  of  the  free  use  of  anti- 
ino'nials,  of  the  warm  bath,  with  repeated  friction,  and 
of  the  mineral  waters  formerly  mentioned.  The  decoc- 
'tions  of  elm-bark,  sarsapariila,  dulcamara,  Sec.  have 
also  their  share  of  utility. 

The  psoriasis  inveterata  requires  the  same  plan  of 
treatment  as  the  lepra  vulgaris  and  alphos.  A  portion 
of  mezcreon  root  iorms  an  irctive  ingredient  in  the  dc- 
coclidHs  employed  for  the  cure  of  these  disorders.  In 
the  species  named  palmaria,  Dr.  Willan  recommends 
the  use  of  oiled  silk  gloves,  to  be  worn  during  the  night, 
and  as  much  as  possible  during  the  day;  the  internal 
remedies  being  also  employed.  In  the  psoriasis  labialis, 
the  lips  should  be  alnn  st  constantly  covered  with  some 
mild  unguent  or  plaster:  but  all  acrid  applicalions  are 
detrimental. — St-veral  syphilitic  eruptions  assume  the 
forms  of  lepra  and  psoriasis,  of  which  good  representa- 
tions may  be  seen  in  the  coloured  engravings  given  in 
Dr.  Wilian's  work. 

P.SOIlOPiiTllA'LMIA  {^Mpoip^ay.iMO!.,  from  i^ivpa, 
a  scab,  and  o^^dXy-ag,  an  ei/c J  ;  a  scabby  eruption,  or 
itch-like  pustules  of  the  eye-lids  and  their  ciliary  edges. 
The  proximate  cause  is  generally  a  scrofulous  inflam- 
mation of  the  glands  of  the  eye-lids.  The  species  of 
the  psorophthalmia  are,  1.  Psorophthalmia  crustosa, 
which  forms  dry  or  humid  crusts  in  the  margins  of  the 
cye-lids.  2.  Fsorophthahnia  herpetica,  in  whioh  there 
are  small  papulae,  itching  extremely,  and  terminating 
in  scurf.  The  means  used  in  the  ophthalmia  tarsi  (see 
Ophthalmia)  are  to  be  resorted  to. 

rSYCHO'TRIA  EMETICA  (^/y^or/sia,  from  J/yxoj, 
cold,  because  it  grows  in  cold  places^;  a  name  for  ipe- 
cacuanha.   See  Ipkcacuanha. 

PSYDRA'CIUM  (4'u5'pa/cjov,  from  ■.|'u%Of,  cold),  a 
cold  tubercle  or  elevated  spot,  which  soon  forms  into 
broad  and  superficial  vesicles,  such  as  are  pi-oduced  by 
stinging-nettles,  the  bites  of  insects,  <SlC.  Dr.  Willan 
describes  psydracia  as  a  minute  pustule  irregularly 
circumscribed,  producing  but  a  slight  elevation  of  the 
cuticle,  and  terminating  in  a  laminated  scab.  Many 
.  of  them  usually  appear  together  and  become  confluent. 
When  mature,  they  contain  pus ;  and  when  broken, 
yield  a  thin  watery  discharge.    See  Pustule. 

PSY'LLIUM  (iJ/uXAiOy,  from  ^vXXo;,  a Jlca;  so  called 
because  it  was  thought  to  destroy  fieas),  also  named 
Pulicffris  ]ierba ;  flea^wort.  It  is  the  Plantago  psijUium ; 
cavle  7'muosQ  herbaceo ;  foliis  siibdcntatis,  rectirvatis ; 
capitulis  aphyllis,  of  Linnasus.  The  seeds  have  a  nause- 
ous mucilaginous  taste,  and  no  remarkable  smell.  A 
decoction  of  tliem  is  recommended  in  hoarseness  and 
asperity  of  the  fauces,  but  not  much  is  to  be  expected 
from  this  remedy. 

PTA'RMICA  {irTapiJMcx.,  from  irraicuj,  to  sneeze  ;  so 
called  because  it  irritates  the  nose,  and  provokes 
sneezing),  Fsaido-pi/ref/irum,  FyretJirum  si/lvestre,  Draco 
sylvedrii-,  Tarchon  nj/ltestris,  and  Steriivtamentoria  ;  th« 


herb  sneeze-\Cort,  or  bastard  pcllitcny.  It  is  the  Achl- 
lea  ptarmica ;  foliis  lanccolatis,  acuminatis,  argute  serratis 
Linn.  The  flowers  and  roots  have  a  hot  biting  taste, 
approaching  to  that  of  pyrethrum,  with  wh.ich  they 
also  agree  in  their  pharmaceutical  properties.  Tlu  y 
are  principally  used  as  masticatory  and  sternututory 
remedies. 

PTE'RIS  AQUILI'NA  (irhpii,  from  tfrspov,  a.u»ig ; 
so  called  from  the  likeness  of  its  leaves  to  wings,  and 
aquilina,  from  aquila,  an  eagle,  from  its  resemblance  to 
an  eagle's  wings) ;  the  systematic  name  f)i  the  common 
brake%r  female  fern.    Sec  Filix  foimina. 

PTEROCA'RPUS  SANTALl'NUS,  the  systematic 
name  of  the  red-saundcrs  tree.  See  Santalum  ru- 
BRUM.  . 

PTERY'GIUM  (of  the  Gr.  irrB^vyiov,  dim.  ot  Tfrepv^, 
a  tvtngj,  a  membranous  excrescence  which  grows  upon 
the  internal  canthus  of  the  eye  chiefly,  and  expands 
itself  over  the  tunica  albuginea  and  cornea.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  extension  or  prolongation  of  the  fi!)ivs 
and  vessels  of  the  caruncula  lachrymalis,  or  semilunar 
membrane,  appearing  like  a  wing.  The  species  ot 
pterygium  are  four:  1.  Pterygium  feraie,  svu  vngvla ; 
a  transparent  pellicle, "thin,  of  a  cineritious  colour,  but 
not  painful ;  growing  out  from  the  caruncula  lachry- 
malis, or  mcmbrana  semilunaris.  2.  Pterygium  eras- 
sum,  seu  pannus.  This  differs  from  the  v.ngula  by  its 
thickness,  red  colour,  and  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels 
on  the  white  of  the  eye;  and  it  stretches  over  the  cor- 
nea like  fasciculi  of  vessels.  3.  Pterygium  maligmtm, 
a  pannus  of  various  colours,  which  is  painful,  various 
in  appearance,  and  arising  from  a  cancerous  acrimony- 
4.  Pterygium,  piiigue,  seu  pniguicula,  is  a  mollicle  of 
fat;  soft,  without  pain,  and  of  a  light  yellow  colour. 
This  commonly  is  situated  in  the  external  angle  of  the 
eye,  and  rarely  extends  to  the  cornea;  though  it  often 
remains  through  life. 

PTE'RYGO.  Names  compounded  of  this  word  be- 
long to  muscles  which  are  ct)nnected  with  the  ptery- 
goid process  of  the  sphcenoid  bone ;  as,  ptcrygo-staphi- 
liiins,  &c. 

PTERYGO-PHARYNGE'US.    See  Coxstrictor 

PHARYXGEUS  SUPF.RTOR. 

PTERYGO-STAPHILI'NUS  EXTERNUS.  See 
Levator  palati. 

PTERYGOIDE'US  EXTE'RNUS  (ptcrygoidevs, 
from  Ttrsov^,  a  wing,  from  its  belonging  to  the  processus 
ptcrygoides),  the  Pterygoidevs  7riinor  of  Winslow ;  a 
muscle  v\hich  is  placed,  as  it  were,  horizontally  along 
the  basis  of  the  skull,  between  the  pterygoid  process 
and  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  usually  arises 
by  two  distinct  heads;  one  of  which  is  thick,  tendiiv 
ous,  and  fleshy,  from  the  outer  wing  of  the  pterygoid 
process  of  the  os  sphenoidcs,  and  from  a  small  part  of 
the  OS  maxillare  adjoining  to  it ;  the  other  is  thin  and 
fleshy,  from  a  ridge  in  the  temporal  process  of  the  sphe- 
noid bone,  just  behind  the  slit  that  transmits  the  vessels 
to  the  eye.  It  happens  sometimes,  that  this  latter  origin 
is  wanting,  knd,  in  that  case,  part  of  the  temporal 
muscle  arises  from  this  ridge.  Occasionally  it  aifords 
a  common  origin  to  both  these  muscles.  From  these 
prigins  the  muscle,  for.ms  a  stfoag  fleshv  belly,  which 
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«iesccnds  a'rac?t  transvcrsclv  outwards  and  backwards, 
and  is  inserttd  tendinous  and  flcshv  into  a  depression 
in  the  fore  part  of  the  condyloid  process  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  into  the  anterior  surface  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment that  surrounds  the  articulation  of  that  bone.  All 
♦hat  part  of  this  muscle,  which  is  not  hidden  bv  the 
ptorvgoidcus  intemus,  is  covered  bv  a  lisaracntous  ex- 
pansion, broader  than  that  belon£ring  to  the  ptcrj- 
goideus  intemus,  and  originates  from  the  inner  edce  of 
the  glenoid  ca^•it^"  of  the  lower  jaw,  immediately  before 
the  sty  loid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  extends 
obliquely  downwards,  forwards,  and  outward?,  to  the 
inner  sunace  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  AVhen  th:^ 
muscles  act  together,  they  bring  the  jaw  horizontally 
forwards.  When  singly,  the  jaw  is  moved  forwards, 
and  to  the  opposite  side.  The  fibres  inserted  into  the 
capsular  ligament.  ser%e  likewise  to  bring  the  moveable 
carnlaze  lonvard?. 

PTERYGOIDE  L'S  INTERXUS.  ihe  Ptervgoideus 
major  of  Winslow.  This  muscle  arises  tendinous  and 
fleshy  from  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  external  ala 
of  the  pter\-goid  process,  filling  all  the  space  between 
the  two  wings ;  and  from  that  process  of  the  os  palati 
tkat  makes  part  of  the  pitiy  goid  fossa.  From  thence 
the  muscle  growing  larger,  descends  obliquely  down- 
wards, forwards,  and  outwards,  and  is  inserted,  bv  ttn- 
dinous  and  fl».^hy  fibres,  into  the  inside  of  the  lower 
jaw,  near  its  angle.  This  muscle  covers  a  great  part  of 
the  yteriigoideus  eitcnrus ;  and  along  its  posterior  edge 
is  a  ligamentous  band,  that  extends  from  the  back  part 
of  the  styloid  process  to  the  bottom  of  the  angle  oi  the 
lower  jaw.  This  muscle  raises  the  lower  jaw,  and  pulls 
it  a  I'.ttlo  to  one  side. 

PTERYGOIDE'US  MAJOR.  See  Pterygoideus 

IXTERVrS. 

PTERYGOIDE'US  MINOR.  See  Pteetgoideus 

XXTEaNCS. 

PTERYGOIDEL'S  PROCESSUS  (pterygoidem, 
from  rr£r-.?,  a  '^'ing,  and  rcscrublanctj,  the  ptery- 

goid, or  wing-like  process  of  the  sphsenoid  bone. 

FTILO'SIS  (of  the  Gr.  TriKaa-is,  from  stjasj,  baid ); 
a  s',-nonymc  of  Madarosis.    See  Madarosis. 

PTISA'X  (ptisana;  of  the  Gr.  ■srris-ava,  ■urrKrasLvr,, 
from  sri^s-ja.  to  decorticate,  bruise,  or  pound ),  or  Ptis- 
SA>" :  properly  speaking,  barley  deprfsed  of  its  hulls, 
©r  pounded,  because  formerly  the  barley  was  decorti- 
cated by  pounding,  after  having  been  steeped  a  little  in 
water,  and  then  dried.  But  the  cooling  potion  ob- 
tained by  boiling  pearl-barley  in  water,  and  afterwards 
sweetening  the  liquor  with  liquorice  root,  figs,  raisins, 
inc.  is  what  at  present  goes  by  the  name  oi  ptisan  ;  and 
to  render  it  laxative,  some  add  a  little  senna  or  other  in- 
gredient of  the  same  intention.  The  ptisan  was  much 
used  by  Hippocrates.  See  Diet.  The  manner  in 
which  the  ancients  prepared  it  was  as  follows :  They 
first  steeped  the  barley  in  water  till  it  was  plumped 
Tip ;  and  afterwards  they  dried  it  in  the  sun,  and  beat 
it  to  take  off  the  husk.  They  next  ground  it ;  and 
having  let  the  flour  boil  a  long-time  in  the  water,  thr-y 
put  it  out  into  the  sun,  and  when  it  was  dry  they 
pressed  it  close.  It  is  properly  this  flour,  so  prepared, 
lhar  is  called  ptisan.    They  did  almost  the  same  thing 


with  wheat,  ricf,  lentils,  and  other  grain :  but  thev 
gave  these  ptisans  the  name  of  the  grain  from  whence 
they  were  extracted,  as  ptisan  of  lentils,  rice,  &c. 
whereas  the  ptisan  of  barley  was  called  simplj-  ptisan, 
on  account  of  the  excellence  of  it.  When  they  wanted 
to  use  it,  they  boiled  one  part  of  it  in  10  or  15  of 
water;  and  when  it  began  to  grow  plump  in  boiling, 
they  added  a  little  vinegar,  and  a  very  smail  quantity 
of  anise  or  leek,  to  keep  it  from  offending  or  filling  the 
stomach  with  wind.  Hippucrates  prescribes  this  broth 
for  women  that  have  pains  in  the  belly  after  deliverv. 
'■'  Boil  some  of  this  ptisan  (says  he),  with  some  leek, 
and  the  fat  of  a  goat,  and  give  it  to  the  woman  in  bed." 
This  will  not  be  thought  very  singular,  if  we  reflect  on 
what  has  been  said  by  authors  concerning  the  indelicate 
manner  of  living  in  these  times.  He  preferred  the 
ptisan  to  ail  other  food  in  fevers,  because  it  softened 
and  moistened  much,  and  was  besides  of  easy  digestion. 
If  he  was  concerned  in  a  continual  fever,  he  would 
have  the  patient  begin  with  a  ptisan  of  a  pretty  thick 
consistence,  and  go  on  by  little  and  little,  lessening  the 
quantity  of  barley-flour  as  the  height  of  the  distemper 
approached ;  so  that  he  did  not  feed  the  patient  but 
with  what  he  called  the  Juice  cf  the  ptisan  ;  that  is,  the 
ptisan  strained,  where  there  was  but  very  little  of  the 
dour  remaining,  "  in  order  that  Nature  being  discharged 
in  part  from  the  care  of  digttting  the  aliments,  %he 
might  the  more  easily  hold  out  to  the  end,  and  over- 
come the  distemper,  or  the  cause  of  it."  AVith  regard 
to  the  quantity,  he  caused  the  ptisan  to  be  taken  twice 
a-day,  by  such  patients  as  in  health  used  to  take  two 
meals  a-day,  not  thinking  it  convenient  that  those  who 
were  sick  should  eat  oftener  than  when  they  were  well. 

PTO'SIS  (rrsrif,  from  nrrw,  to  Jail J  ;  a  sjnonyme 
of  Blepharcptosis.    See  Beepharoptosis. 

PTO'sIS  I'RIDIS,  OT  Prolapsiis  iridis ;  a  prolapsus 
of  the  iris  through  a  wound  of  the  cornea.  In  this 
case  a  blackish  tubercle  prorainatcs  a  little  from  the 
cornea  in  various  forms.  The  species  of  ptosis  are, 
1 .  Ptosis  rccens,  from  a  lateral  wound  of  the  cornea ; 
as  happens,  though  rarely,  in  or  after  the  extraction  of 
the  cataract.  2.  Ptosis  i/n  eteraia.  In  this  the  incar- 
cerated prolapsed  iris  is  grown  or  attached  to  the  wound 
or  ulcer,  and  afterwards  has  become  callous  or  in- 
durated. 

PTYALI'SMUS  (7rrja>j(r/i0f,  from  '!fna\i^uj,  to 
spit  J,  a  ptyalism  or  salivation.  It  is  an  increased  se- 
cretion of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  produced  b\'  the  use 
of  masticatories,  or,  more  commonly,  by  mercury. 
See  Salivatiox. 

PU'BES  (from  ^•j^ov,  the  groin  J  ;  the  external  part 
of  the  organs  of  generation  of  beta  sexes,  which  is 
covered  with  hair. 

PUBESCENCE,  in  botany,  the  down,  or  hair,  with 
which  plants  are  covered. 

PU'BIS,  OS,  the  share-bone ;  one  of  the  bones  which 
forms  the  foetal  peMs.  See  Insomisatcm,  Os.  In 
the  adult  subject  the  ossa  pubis  form  the  middle,  ante- 
rior, and  internal  part  of  the  os  innominatum.  On 
their  superior  part  is  a  ridge,  which  mns  on  a  conti- 
nued line  with  another  of  the  os  ilium.  Situated  be- 
tween the  pubes  and  ischiuir.  is  the  fcramen  magnum 
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ovale,  which,  in  the  recent  subject,  is  filled  up  with  a 
ligament^  The  symphisis  of  the  os  pubis  is  a  compo- 
sition of  two  cartilages  and  a  ligament ;  the  two  cartil- 
ages cover  the  surface  of  each  bone,  and  the  ligament 
intervenes.  As  a  substitute  for  the  Cassarean  opera- 
tion, the  section  of  the  symphisis  pubis  was  substituted 
by  the  French  accoucheurs,  who,  however,  have  done 
little  good  with  it  hitherto,  for  the  reasons  stated  under 
the  article  Pelvis.  Dr.  Hunter  very  early  suggested 
the  difficulties  and  disadvantages  of  this  operation;  and 
Dr.  Walter,  of  Berlin,  disputes  its  usefulness  so  much, 
as  even  to  prefer  the  Caesarean  operation  to  it.  See  his 
work  "  De  Dissectione  Synchondroscos  Ostium  Pubis." 

PUDE'NDA  {from  pudor,  shame),  the  parts  of  ge- 
neration in  either  sex ;  but  most  commonly  applied  to 
the  female. 

PUDICAL  ARTEP.Y,  or  pudendal  artery  ;  a  branch 
of  the  internal  iliac,  distributed  on  the  organs  of  gener- 
ation. It  is  this  artery  which  is  in  danger  of  being 
wounded  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

PUERPERAL  FEVER,  a  species  of  fever  peculiar 
to  women  in  child-bed ;  usually  the  most  fatal  of 
all  the  disorders  to  which  the  sex  is  liable  at  that  period. 
But  notwithstanding  the  prevaknce  of  it  in  all  ages, 
its  real  nature  has  remained,  to  the  present  time,  a 
subject  of  much  dispute  and  uncertainty.  'i"he  critical 
period  of  its  invasion,  when  febrile  commotions  are  apt 
to  be  excited  by  various  accidents,  and  the  equivocal 
symptoms  v.  hich  accompany  it,  have  even  atl'orded  room 
for  questioning  whether  it  be  a  primary  or  a  secondary 
disease.  Some  writers  have  considered  it  as  proceeding 
entirely  from  an  inflammation  of  the  uterus ;  others 
have  imagined  it  to  be  the  consequence  of  an  ob- 
struction to  the  secretion  of  the  milk ;  while  the 
greater  number  have  been  inclined,  for  reasons  equally 
if  not  more  plausible,  to  impute  it  to  a  suppression  of 
the  lochia.  If  we  examine  this  fever  attentively, 
however,  according  to  its  natural  course,  and  inde- 
pendently of  all  the  accidental  concomitant  symptoms 
with  which  it  is  not  essentially  connected,  we  may 
.safely  pronounce  it  to  be  a  primary  disease  of  a  parti- 
cular characteristic,  and  perhaps  not  the  necessary 
consequence  of  any  of  the  causes  above  mentioned. 

This  fever  is  most  generally  incident  toAvomen  within 
forty-eight  hours  after  delivery,  though  it  may  super- 
vene on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  and  sometimes  con- 
siderably later.  It  is  preceded,  like  other  fevers,  by 
■  a  rigor,  which  is  commonly  violent ;  and,  when 
.  happening  during  the  time  of  labour,  may  be  con- 
founded with  the  pains  of  parturition.  In  its  earlier 
stage  it  is  attended  with  the  signs  of  inflammation. 
A  great  pain  is  felt  in  the  back,  hips,  and  the  region 
of  the  uterus ;  which,  in  the  part  last  mentioned, 
is  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  heat  and  throbbing. 
A  sudden  change  in  the  quality  or  quantity  of  the 
lochia  now  also  takes  place  ;  the  patient  is  frequently 
troubled  with  a  tenesmus  ;  and  the  urine,  which  is 
very  high  coloured,  is  discharged  in  small  quantity 
and  with  pain.  At  the  first  attack  of  the  fever,  the 
woman  is  generally  seized  with  a  vomiting  of  porraceous 
matter,  as  in  the  cholera  morbus,  to  which  disease 
it  then  bears  a  strong  resemblance;  but,  instead  of 


this  symptom,  there  is  sometimes  only  a  nausea,  er 
loathing  at  the  stomach,  with  a  disagreeable  taste  in 
the  mouth.  The  belly  sv,ells  to  a  considerable  bulk, 
and  becomes  susceptible  of  painful  sensations  from  the 
slightest  impression.  The  tongue  is  generally  dry, 
though  sometimes  moist,  and  covered  with  a  thick 
brownish  fur.  When  the  f(  ver  has  continued  a  few 
days,  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  usually  subside, 
and  the  disease  acquires  a  more  putrid  form.  At  this 
period,  if  not  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  disorder,  a 
bilious  or  putrid  diarrhoea,  of  a  dangerous  and  obstjnate 
nature,  supervenes,  and  accompanies  it  through  all  its 
future  progress ;  each  motion  to  stool  being  preceded 
by  a  temporary  increase,  and  followed  by  an  alleviation 
of  pain.  The  patient  usually  nauseates  all  kind  of 
food  and  drink,  except  what  is  cold  and  acidulated. 
A  brown  or  blackish  sordes,  the  consequence  of  putrid 
exhalations,  adheres  to  the  edges  of  the  teeth ;  a 
troublesome  hiccough  is  at  length  produced,  which 
greatly  exasperates  the  pains  ef  the  abdomen ;  petechia? 
or  vibices  also  appear,  with  sometimes  a  miliary 
eruption,  but  which  produces  no  mitigation  of  the 
disease.  Through  the  whole  course  of  the  fever,  the 
patient  is  aflectcd  with  great  anxiety  and  dejection  of 
spirits. 

Such  in  general  is  the  course  of  the  puerperal  fever; 
the  symptoms  of  which,  however,  may  be  often  varied, 
according  to  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  the  degree 
of  the  disease,  and  its  earlier  or  later  invasion.  When 
the  woman  is  naturally  Aveak,  or  her  strength  has  been 
greatly  reduced  by  immoderate  evacuations  after  de- 
livery ;  when  the  disease  is  \  iolcnt,  and  immediately 
follows  that  period  ;  its  progress  and  termination  are 
proportionably  rapid  and  fatal.  In  such  unfortunate 
circumstances,  many  have  been  known  to  expire  within 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  first  attack  of  the  diseased- 
nay,  there  are  some  instances  where  the  rigor  has 
concluded  the  scene.  The  catastrophe,  however,  is 
most  generally  suspended  for  some  days  ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  these  is  variable,  though  the  eleventh  from  the 
commencement  of  the  fever  may  justly  be  fixed  as  the 
period  which  is  usually  decisive.  In  whatever  stage 
of  the  disease  an  unfavourable  termination  may  happen, 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  commencement  of  the  patient's 
recovery  were  not  marked  with  any  critical  revolution 
of  the  fever,  as  depending  on  an  alteration  of  the 
humours ;  but  that  the  cure  is  gradually  efl'ected, 
either  by  a  spontaneous  vomiting,  or  a  long-continued 
discharge  by  stool  of  that  porraceous  matter,  the 
existence  of  which  in  the  stomach  is  usually  evinced  at 
the  first  attack  of  the  disease.  The  most  unfavourable 
prognostic,  therefore,  arises  from  such  a  weakness  of 
the  patient  as  renders  her  unable  to  support  so  tedious 
an  evacuation  as  that  by  which  the  fever  is  overcome. 
When  the  lochia  return  to  their  former  state,  when  the 
swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  abate,  and 
there  is  a  moisture  on  the  skin,  we  have  reason  to  hope 
for  a  happy  termination  of  the  disease. 

Though  the  puerperal  fever  may  generally  be  as- 
certained from  the  description  which  has  been  given, 
and  chiefly  by  that  remarkable  tenderness  of  the  ab- 
domen v.hich  particularly  distinguishes  it;   yet,  as 
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some  of  its  symptoms  may  be  confounded  witli  those 
arising  from  other  diseases,  and  which  require  ;i  difierent 
method  of  cure,  it  will  be  proper  to  mention  here  the 
circumstances  whereby  it  may  be  known  with  greater 
certainty. 

The  pains  of  the  abdomen,  attending  the  child-bed 
fever,  may  be  distinguished  from  those  called  after- 
pains,  by  their  uninterrupted  continuance  through  the 
course  of  the  disease,  though  sometimes  tiny  suffer 
exacerbations:  whereas,  in  the  latter,  they  often 
totally  intermit.  They  are  also  distinguishable  by 
the  absence  of  fever,  with  concomitant  symptoms,  in 
the  one,  and  their  evident  existence  in  the  other. 

Many  circumstances  evince  a  dissimilarity  between 
the  puerperal  and  miliary  fevers,  notwithstanding  the 
symptoms  of  anxiety  and  oppression  are  common  to 
both ;  insomuch  that  the  nature  of  the  approaching 
disease  may  be  ascertained  at  the  commencement  of 
its  attack.  In  the  puerperal  fever  the  rigor  is  more 
violent,  of  longer  duration,  and  not  interrupted,  as 
in  the  other.  The  pulse  is  fuller  and  stronger ;  the 
skin  is  more  hot ;  and  the  tongue,  whether  moist  or 
dry,  though  generally  the  latter,  is  not  of  a  white 
but  brownish  appearance;  and  the  urine  is  also  higher 
coloured.  Eruptions,  which  arc  critical  in  miliary 
Ibvers,  procure  no  mitigation  of  the  puerperal  fever, 
and  cordials  generally  increase  it. 

When  tlie  original  attack  of  the  puerperal  fever  hap- 
pens to  coincide  with  the  febrile  commotion  which  is 
excited  in  cliild-bed  women  by  the  milk,  the  nature  of 
it  may  at  first  be  misapprehended  ;  but  the  conco- 
mitant symptoms,  and  greater  violence  of  tlic  disease, 
must  in  a  short  time  dissipate  such  an  error. 

From  all  the  most  accurate  accounts  of  this  disease, 
and  from  the  period  at  which  it  generally  commences, 
there  seems  reason  to  conclude,  that  it  owes  its  rise 
more  immediately  to  accidents  after  delivery.  For  it 
is  allowed  that  it  may  I'oUow  a  labour  under  the  best 
and  most  favourable  circumstances,  though  endeavours 
to  dilate  the  os  internum  are  supposed  frequently 
to  produce  it.  The  more  immediate  causes  generally 
assigned  by  authors  are  a  stoppage  of  -perspiration,  the 
too  free  use  of  spices,  and  the  neglect  of  procuring 
stools  after  delivery ;  sudden  frights,  too  hasty  a  se- 
paration of  the  placenta,  and  binding  the  abdomen 
too  tight.  The  putrid  appearance,  howevei',  which 
tliis  disease  so  soon  assumes,  affords  ground  to  suspect 
that  the  predisposing  cause  of  it  is  a  vitiated  state 
of  the  humours ;  for  it  is  generally  observed  to  be  most 
prevalent  in  an  unhealthy  season,  and  among  women 
of  a  weakly  and  scorbutic  constitution. 

Within  these  few  years  this  fever  has  been  treated 
of  by  several  wiiters,  most  of  whom  have  differed 
from  each  other  in  their  sentiments  of  the  nature  of 
the  disease.  The  first  in  the  order  of  publication 
is  Dr.  Denman,  who  seems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  it 
may  derive  its  origin  either  from  a  redundance  or 
too  great  acrimony  of  the  bile,  the  secretion  of  which 
appears  to  be  much  interrupted  in  the  time  of  gestation. 
In  Dr.  Manning's  treatise  on  this  fever,  he  mentions 
its  being  highly  probable,  that  such  a  cause  contiibiites 
greatly  to  produce  the  disease,  especially  where  the 


putrid  tendency  of  the  humours  is  increased  by  nn- 
wholesome  air  and  diet. 

It  has  likewise  been,  the  fate  of  the  puerperal  fever, 
that  no  disease  has  more  divided  the  sentiments  of 
physicians  in  regard  to  the  method  of  cure.  The 
apparent  indications'and  contraindications  of  bleeding 
and  other  remedies,  arising  from  the  complication 
of  inflammatory  and  putrid  symptoms;  the  equivocal 
appearance  of  the  vomiting  and  purging,  as  whether 
they  be  critical  or  symptomatic ;  and  the  different 
causes  whence  symptoms  similar  to  each  other  may 
arise  in  pregnant  v/omen :  all  these  circumstances 
concur  to  involve  the  subject  in  great  obscurity  and 
indecision.  If  we  carefully  attend  to  the  several 
characteristics  of  the  disease,  however,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  it  from  every  other  puerperal  com- 
plaint, and  observe  at  the  same  time  the  usual  manner 
of  its  declension,  our  judgment  may  be  guided  in 
the  method  of  cure  by  the  salutary  efforts  of  nature. 
But  in  order  to  obtain  a  clearer  view  of  the  genuine 
indications,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  them  under 
the  several  lights  in  which  they  have  been  generally 
viewed  by  authors. 

One  of  the  most  essential  points  to  be  ascertained 
in  the  cure  of  the  child-bed  fever,  respects  the  proprie- 
ty of  bleeding.  A  free  use  of  the  lancet  has  been 
generally  regarded  as  the  most  successful  expedient 
in  practice  ;  and  there  are  some  instances  of  critical 
hemorrhages  which  would  seem  to  confirm  its  utility. 
But  Dr.  Denman  thinks  he  can  safely  affirm  from 
experience,  that  for  one  who  will  be  benefited  by 
large  bleeding,  a  much  greater  number  will  be  injured, 
and  that  even  almost  irretrievably.  Nor  can  this 
seem  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  situation  of 
child-bed  women.  In  most,  the  evacuations  consequent 
upon  delivery  are  sufficient  to  diminish  any  undue 
superabundance  of  the  fluids;  and  if,  as  frequently 
happens,  the  disease  be  produced  by  too  hasty  a 
separation  of  the  placenta,  the  consequence  of  which  is 
generally  a  very  copious  discharge  of  blood,  we  can 
never  suppose  that  nature  will  be  assisted  in  overcom- 
ing the  febrile  commotion,  by  the  further  evacuation 
of^'the  vital  fluid,  through  the  defect  of  which  she 
is  now  rendered  unequal  even  to  the  ordinary  support 
of  the  animal  economy.  We  may  appeal  to  every 
practical  physician,  how  much  he  has  known  the  pulse 
to  sink,  and  what  a  train  of  nervous  symptoms  he  has 
observed  to  succeed  an  excess  of  the  discharge  above 
mentioned.  Besides,  it  is  an  axiom  in  physic,  that  a 
remedy  which  cures  any  disorder  will  always  prove 
sufficient  to  prevent  it;  and  therefore,  if  bleeding  were 
the  proper  cure  in  the  child-bed  fever,  the  disease 
ought  to  have  been  prevented  by  a  large  evacuation 
of  blood,  when  that  happened  previous  to  its  seizure. 
Experience,  however,  in  this,  as  in  all  other  diseases, 
is  the  only  unerring  guide  we  can  follow ;  and  whoever 
regulates  his  practice  by  fact  and  observation,  will 
be  convmced  that  bleeding,  especially  in  a  large  quan- 
tity, is,  in  general,  very  far  from  being  attended  with 
success.  Bleeding  is  seldom  proper,  except  in  women 
of  plethoric  constitutions,  and  in  whom  the  signs  of 
inflammation  rise  high.    Nor  even  in  such  patients 
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ought  it  to  be  repeated  without  great  caution,  and  the 
existence  of  strong  indications.  Bleeding,  when  used 
in  proper  circumstances,  may  unquestionably  palliate 
the  fever;  but  that  it  often  shortens  the  duration  of 
it  appears  to  be  a  matter  of  much  doubt.  On  this 
account  the  practice  becomes  still  more  suspicious 
and  exceptionable,  when  we  consider,  that  by  venisec- 
tion improperly  used,  the  person's  strength  ma\-  be 
so  far  reduced  as  not  to  support  the  tedious  looseness 
by  which  the  disease  is  generally  carried  off.  Though 
bleeding,  however,  ought  in  general  to  be-  used  with 
gpeat  caution,  there  are  certainly  many  cases  in  which 
it  is  both  necessary  and  advantageous. 

The  genuine  nature  and  effects  of  the  looseness 
in  this  disease  is  another  controverted  point  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  which  merits  the  most  at- 
tentive enquir}'.  Physicians,  obser%irjg  that  women 
who  die  of  the  puerperal  fever  are  generally  molested 
with  that  evacuation,  have  been  induced  to  consider 
this  symptom  cf  the  most  dangerous  and  fatal  ten- 
dency ;  and  what,  therefore,  we  should  endeavour 
by  every  means  to  restrain.  In  this  opinion,  however, 
they  would  seem  to  have  been  governed  by  too  partial 
an  observ  ation  of  facts.  For  experience  cejtainly  au- 
thorises the  assertion,  that  more  women  appear  to 
have  recovered  of  the  child-bed  fever,  through  the 
intervention  of  a  diarrhoea,  than  have  been  destroyed 
by  that  cause.  If  it  also  be  considered,  that  purging 
is  usually  almost  the  only  sensible  evacuation  in  the 
more  advanced  state  of  the  disease,  and  is  that  which 
accompanies  it  to  its  latest  period,  we  shall  have  the 
strongest  reason  to  think  that  it  is  critical  rather  than 
symptomatic,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  moderately 
supported,  instead  of  beins  unwarily  restrained.  Nay, 
the  advantage  which  is  found  to  attend  vomiting  as 
well  as  purging,  in  the  earlier  stage  of  the  disease, 
would  seem  to  evince,  that  the  matter  discharged  by 
these  evacuations  is  what  chiefly  foments  the  disease. 
Emetics  and  purgatives,  therefore,  in  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Mannins,  are  the  only  medicines  on  which  any 
rational  dependence  is  to  be  placed  in  this  fever ; 
at  least,  they  are  certainly  such  as  are  found  the  most 
successful.  It  is  an  established  rule  in  practice  to  pre- 
scribe a  vomit  at  the  beginning  of  every  fever  attended 
"with  any  nausea  or  loathing  of  the  stomach,  and  where 
there  is  not  any  reason  to  apprehend  an  inflammation 
of  that  organ.  Nor  does  the  state  of  child-bed  wo- 
men afford  the  smallest  ground  for  prohibiting  our 
recourse  to  the  same  expedient  in  answering  a  similar 
indication. 

It  is  so  seldom  a  physician  is  called  during  the  rigor 
preceding  the  puerperal  fever,  that  he  has  few  oppertu- 
nities  of  trying  the  effects  of  remedies  in  that  early  state 
of  the  disease.  M  hen  such  occur,  however,  we  should 
endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  abate  and  shorten 
that  period,  as  the  succeeding  fever  is  generally  found 
to  bear  a  proportion  to  the  violence  and  duration  of  it. 
For  this  purpose,  warm  diluting  drinks  should  be  plen- 
tifully used,  with  a  small  quantity  of  volatile  spirits  or 
brandy.  \Vhcn  Dr.  Manning  apprehended  such  an 
accident,  he  sometimes  ordered  the  nur«e  to  give 
immediately  a  dish  or  two  of  warm  sack-whey ;  takin_g 


care  that  it  was  not  too  strong,  which  is  a  caution 
that  ought  always  to  be  remembered  :  icr  though  a 
freer  use  of  the  more  cordial  md  spirituous  kinds 
of  liquoi^  might  perhaps  soon  abate  the  risor,  there  is 
danger  to  be  feared  from  lhe:r  influence  on  the  ap- 
proaching fever,  especially  in  women  of  a  strong 
and  healthy  constitution.  In  all  cases,  warm  applica- 
tions to  the  extremities,  such  as  healed  bricks,  towels, 
or  toasted  grains  in  a  linen  bag,  may  be  used  with 
perfect  safety,  and  some  advantage. 

When  the  hot  fit  is  advanced,  the  first  thing  Dr. 
Manning  orders  is  some  emollient  i.njection,  as  chicken- 
water,  or  water  and  milk,  which  ought  to  be  frequentlv 
repeated  through  the  course  of  the  disease.  These 
prove  beneficial,  not  only  by  promoting  the  discharge 
from  the  intestines,  which  seems  in  fact  to  be  the 
solution  of  the  disease ;  but  also  by  acting  as  a  kindly 
fomentation  to  the  uterus  and  adjacent  parts.  ^Vlth 
this  intention  they  are  particularly  seniceable  when 
the  lochia  are  suppressed.  Great  care,  however,  is 
requisite  in  administering  them,  on  account  of  the 
tenderness  and  inflammatory  disposition  which  at  that 
time  render  the  parts  in  the  pelvis  extremely  suscepti- 
ble of  pain. 

The  next  step  in  the  method  of  cure  ought  to  be, 
to  promote  the  discharge  of  the  morbid  matter  both 
b\-  the  stomach  and  intestines.  This  intention  is  bfst 
answered  by  the  following  antimonial  remedy  prescribed 
by  Dr.  Denman : 

Antim.  tartar,  gr.  ii, 
Cetje  pnep.  3i. 
Intime  mi^ceantur ;  et  fat  pul  vis. 

Of  this  Dr.  Denman  gives  from  two  to  six  grains, 
and  repeats  it  as  circumstances  may  require.  If  the 
fii"St  dose  do  not  procure  any  5e^i^ibie  "operation,  he  re- 
peats an  increased  quantity  at  the  end  of  two  hours, 
and  proceeds  in  that  manner,  not  expecting  any  benefit 
but  from  its  sensible  evacuation. 

Should  the  disease  be  abated,  but  not  removed 
(v.hich  sometimes  happens),  by  the  effect  of  the  fiitt 
dose,  the  same  medicine  must  be  npeaied,  but  in  a  less 
quantir%-,  till  all  danger  be  over.  But  if  any  aiarrain<T 
s^-mptoms  remain,  he  does  nf;t  hesitate  one  moment  to 
n  peat  the  poM  der,  in  the  same  quantity  as  fii-st  given  ; 
though  this  is  seldom  neccssan,-,  if  the  first  dose  operates 
properly. 

•'  It  is  to  be  obscned,"  says  Dr.  Denman,  "  that  as 
the  certainty  of  cure  de^pends  upon  the  proper  repeti- 
tion of  the  medicine,  the  m_ethod  of  giving  it  at  stated 
hours  does  not  appear  eligible.  If  the  fir^t  dose  pro- 
duce any  considt-rable  effect  by  vomiting,  procuring 
stewls,  or  plentifully  sweating,  a  repetition  of  the  me- 
dicine in  a  less  qunntit\-  wili  seldom  fail  to  answer  our 
expectations ;  but  great  juGgment  is  required  in  adapt- 
ing the  quantity  first  gisen,  to  the  strength  of  the  pa- 
tient and  other  circumstances.  We  are  not  to  expect 
that  a  disease,  which  from  the  first  tormation  carries  so 
evident  marks  of  danger,  should  instantly  cease,  even 
though  a  great  part  of  the  cause  be  removed." 

Frequent  effervescing  saline  draughts  ought  also  to 
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be  given,  which  not  only  promote  the  evacuation  by 
the  intestines,  but  likewise  increase  the  salutary  dis- 
charges of  urine  and  perspiration.  These  medicines  are 
particularly  serviceable  in  subduing  the  remains  of  the 
fever,  after  its  violence  has  been  broken  by  the  more 
efficacious  remedies  above  mentioned ;  but  v/hen  they 
are  used  even  in  the  decline  of  the  disease,  gentle  lax- 
atives of  rhubarb  and  magnesia  are  advised  by  Dr. 
Denman,  and  ought  to  be  frequently  interposed  ;  since, 
as  he  justly  observes,  without  stools  we  can  do  little 
service. 

Notwithstanding  the  discharge  by  the  intestines  ap- 
pears to  have  the  most  salutary  effect  in  this  disease, 
yet  when  the  stomach  has  not  been  properly  unloaded 
of  offensive  matter,  though  a  great  nausea  and  sickness 
had  indicated  the  expediency  of  such  an  evacuation  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fever,  the  continuance  of  the 
looseness  is  sometimes  so  long  protracted  as  in  the  end 
to  prove  fatal.  In  this  alarming  state  of  the  disease, 
when  the  stools  are  very  frequent  and  involuntary,  and 
all  appearances  threaten  danger,  Dr.  Denman  says, 
that  a  moderate  clyster  of  chicken-water  injected  every 
one,  two,  or  three  hours,  or  as  often  as  possible  with- 
out fatiguing  the  patient  too  much,  with  the  following 
draught  taken  every  six  hours,  has  produced  better 
efiects  than  could  be  expected : 

^  Pulv.  rad.  ipecacuan.  gr.  i. 
Confcct.  opiat.  3j. 
Aq.  menth.  sativ.  vcl 
Aq.  Cinnamom.  Jiss.    M.  f.  Hausfus. 

While  these  medicines  are  using,  we  should  endea- 
vour to  mitigate  the  pains  of  the  belly  by  relaxing  ap- 
plications. During  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  drink  freely  of  diluting  liquors,  and  ab- 
stain from  every  thing  of  a  heating  quality,  unless 
great  faintncss  should  indicate  the  use  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  some  cordial  medicine. 

Such  is  the  practice  recommended  in  this  disease  by 
Dr.  Denman,  a  practitioner  of  the  soundest  judgment 
and  most  extensive  practice.  It  would  lead  us  far  be- 
yond our  prescribed  limits  to  state  seriatim  the  opinions 
and  practice  of  those  who  see  the  disease  in  a  different 
point  of  view.  The  writings  of  Drs.  Hulme,  White, 
Kirkland,  Butter,  and  Leake,  must  be  consulted  for 
further  information.  It  deserves  however  to  be  re- 
marked, that  though  the  several  authors  who  treat  of 
this  subject  h  we  conducted  their  method  of  cure  con- 
formably to  their  particular  idea  of  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  respecting  which  their  sentiments  are  very  dif- 
ferent, they  seem  to  have  been  equally  successful  in 
the  tn-atment  of  their  patients.  Indeed  the  several 
writers  differ  less  from  each  other  in  their  method  of 
cure  thiiu  might  be  expected,  where  so  great  an  oppo- 
sition of  theoretical  sentiments  prevails.  For  after  en- 
deavouring to  establish  indications  corresponding  to 
their  particular  systems,  those  who  contend  for  the  ex- 
pediency of  promoting  the  intestiual  discharge  dissuade 
not  from  a  recourse  to  phlebotomy  when  the  disease  is 
attended  with  inflammatory  symptoms;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  most  strenuous  advocates  for  bleeding 


admit  the  utility  of  the  former  evacuation.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  a  due  regulation  of  the  alvine  discharge 
is  necessary  through  the  whole  course  of  the  fevei-,  but 
vcnajsection  only  sometimes. 

PUFF-BALL.    See  LYCOPERDOff. 

PUGIL,  "in  pharmacy;  such  a  quantity  of  flowers, 
leaves,  or  the  like,  as  may  be  taken  up  between  the 
thumb  and  two  fore-fingers.  It  is  reckoned  the  eighth 
part  of  the  manipulus  or  handful. 

PULE'GIUM  (from  a  flea  ;  because  the  smell 

of  its  leaves  is  supposed  to  destroy  fleas),  pennyroyal; 
tlie  Mentha  pule gium  Linn.  Mmtliajloribus  verticiliati^, 
foliis  otalis  obtusis  subcrciwtis,  caul/bus  subteretibus  re- 
pentibus.  Class,  Didynamia.  Order,  Gymnospermiot. 
This  plant  was  formerly  in  high  estimation  ;  and  li 
even  now  considered  as  a  good  carminative,  stomachic, 
and  emmenagogue ;  and  very  commonly  used  in  hyste- 
rical disorders.  The  ofhcinal  preparations  of  penny- 
royal are,  a  simple  water,  a  spirit,  and  an  essential  oii. 

PULE'GIUM  CERVINUM,  hart's  pennyroyal;  the 
Mentha  cervina  Linn.  This  plant  possesses  the  virtues 
of  common  pennyroyal  in  a  very  great  degree ;  but  it 
is  remarkably  unpleasant,  for  which  reason  it  is  seldom 
employed,  except  by  the  couTitry  people,  who  substi- 
tute it  for  the  latter. 

PU'LEX,  the  flea,  an  insect  notoriously  trouble- 
some, from  the  punctures  it  inflicts  on  the  human 
skin.  The  Pulcx  7ninmus,  cutem  penetrans,  the  Amc:i- 
canus  of  Catesby,  is  a  very  small  animal  found  in  warm 
climates,  where  it  greatly  annoys  the  negroes  and  such 
as  are  slovenly  or  go  barefooted.  These  penetrate  tha 
skin,  under  which  they  lay  bunches  of  eggs,  which 
swell  to  the  bigness  of  a  small  pea  or  tare.  They  are 
exceedingly  painful ;  and  unless  great  care  is  used  ia 
taking  them  out,  they  are  dangerous.  It  is  about  one- 
fourth  the  size  of  a  common  flea.  From  the  head 
issues  a  hollow  proboscis  like  that  of  a  common  flea, 
between  a  pair  of  antennte.  It  has  six  jointed  legs, 
and  something  like  a  tail.  These  animals  arc  a  great 
nuisance  to  most  parts  of  America  between  the  tropics, 
as  Sir  Hans  Sloane  has  observed  in  his  History  of  Ja- 
maica. 

PULICA'RIA  ffrom  pulex,  a  flea;  so  named  because 
supposed  to  destroy  fleas  if  hung  up  in  a  chamber). 
See  Psyllium. 

PULMONA'RIA  (from  pulmo,  the  lungs  ;  so  called 
because  of  its  virtues  in  affections  of  the  lungs),  the 
plant  named  lung-wort. 

PULMONA'RIA  ARBO'REA,  also  called  Mmus 
puhnonarius  quercinus,  a  subastringent  and  rather  acid 
plant,  the  Lichen  pulmonariiis  Linn.  This  was  once 
in  great  estimation  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  especially 
coughs,  asthmas,  and  catarrhs.  Its  virtues  are  similar, 
and  in  no  way  inferior,  to  those  of  the  lichen  islandicus 
so  much  applauded  of  late. 

PULMONA'RIA  MACULA'TA,  the  spotted  lung- 
wort ;  popularly  named  Jerusalem  cowslip,  or  Jerusa- 
lem sage :  Fulmonaria  oJlicinaUs  Linn.  This  plant  n 
rarely  found  wild  in  EngLind  ;  but  it  is  very  commonly 
cultivated  in  gardens,  where  its  leaves  become  broader, 
and  approach  more  to  a  cordate  shape.  The  leaves 
are  the  part  medicinally  used.    These  have  no  peculiar 
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•smell ;  but,  in  their  recent  state,  they  are  slightly  astring- 
ent and  mucilaginous ;  whence  they  have  been  supposed 
to  be  demulcent  and  pectoral.  They  have  been  recom- 
mended as  such  in  ha3moptoe,  tickling  coughs,  and  ca- 
tarrhal defluxions.  The  name  puImonana,however,seems 
to  have  arisen,  rather  from  the  speckled  appearance  oi 
these  leaves,  resembling  that  of  the  lungs,  than  from 
any  intrinsic  virtues  which  they  possess  in  pulmonary 
complaints. 

PULMONA'RIA  OFFICINA'LIS;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  spotted  lungwort.     Sec  Pulmo>;akia 

MACUI-ATA. 

PULMONARY,  an  epithet  applied  to  such  parts, 
or  things,  as  relate  to  the  lungs.  Thus  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  lungs  are  termed  pulmonurii ;  and  so  also 
are  the  diseases.  See  LuxGS,  Blood-¥F.?sels,  Cik- 
CULATION,  Pneumonia,  ike. 

PULMONARY  VESSELS.  The  arteria  pulmonaUs 
arises  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  soon 
divides  into  the  right  and  left,  which  ramify  through- 
out the  lungs,  and  form  a  beautiful  net-work  on  the 
air  vesicles,  where  they  terminate  in  tiie  vence  pulmonales. 
The  branches  of  the  latter  at  length  form  four  trunks, 
which  empty  themselves  into  the  left  auricle  oi  the 
heart.  SeeHEAiir. 

PU'LPA,  pulp;  is  the  soft  part  of  fruits,  roots,  or 
other  bodies,  which  is  extracted  by  intusiou,  or  boil- 
ing, and  is  passed  through  a  sieve.  The  foltowing  are 
directions  for  the  preparation  of  pulps : 

Set  pulpy  fruits,  if  they  be  unripe,  or  ripe  and  dry, 
in  a  moist  place,  that  tliey  may  become  soft,  then 
press  the  pulps  tluough  a  hair  sieve ;  afterwards 
boil  diera  first  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  stir  them 
frequently,  then  evaporate  tb.e  water  in  a  water- 
bath,  saturated  with  sea  salt,  until  the  pulps  ac- 
quire the  proper  consistency. 

Pour  boiling  water  on  the  bruised  po^ls  of  the  cassia 
fistularis,  so  as  to  wash  out  the  pulp ;  then  press 
the  matter  first  through  a  coarse  sieve,  and  then 
through  a  hair  sieve  ;  lastly,  evaporate  the  moisture 
in  a  water-bath,  saturated  with  sea  salt,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  pulp  to  a  proper  consistency. 

Express  the  pulps  of  ripe  recent  fruits  through  a 
sieve,  without  boiling  them. 

Some  fruits  are  not  sufficiently  juicy  to  afford  a  pulp 
by  simple  expression.  The  better  to  reduce  these,  a 
watery  decoction  of  them  is  ordered,  by  the  Edinburgh 
and  Dublin  colleges,  to  be  boiled  down  to  the  consist- 
ence of  honey.  This  is  much  more  certain,  and  in 
every  respect  preferable  to  exposing  them  to  a  moist 
air,  which  is  not  only  often  inefficacious,  but  is  apt  to 
render  them  vapid  and  mould}'.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  precaution  used  by  the  London  college,  of  finishing 
the  evaporation  in  a  water-bath,  is  highly  proper,  as 
otherwise  they  arc  extremely  apt  to  become  empy- 
reumatic.  The  pulps  expressed  from  recent  fruits 
without  coction,  are  less  mucilaginous,  and  more  apt 
to  allow  their  fluid  parts  to  separate  when  left  at  rest, 
than  when  they  have  been  previously  boiled ;  and  very 
succulent  vegetables,  such  as  apples,  pears,  and  lily 
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roots,  may  be  roasted  in  hot  ashes  instead  of  being 
boiled. 

PULSATFLLA  NFGRICANS  (from  puho,  to  beat 
about ;  so  called  from  its  being  perpetually  agitated  by 
the  air),  the  Anemone  prafcnsis  Linn.  Anemone  pediai- 
culo  involucrato,  petahs  apicc  i-ejiexis,  folm  bipinnafis. 
Class,  Folijandria.  Ovdvr,  Poli/gi/iiia.  This  plant  was 
received  into  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopa'ia  up(;n  th? 
authority  of  Storck,  who  has  recommended  it  as  a 
remedy  for  most  of  the  chronic  affections  of  the  eye; 
particularly  amaurosis,  cataract,  and  opacity  of  the 
cornea.  He  likewise  found  it  of  great  service  in  vene- 
real nodes,  nocturnal  pains,  ulcers,  caries,  indurated 
glands,  suppressed  menses,  serpiginous  eruptions,  ma- 
nin,  and  palsy.  The  plant,  in  its  recent  state,  has 
scarcely  any  smell ;  but  its  taste  is  extremely  acrid, 
and,  when  chewed,  it  corrodes  the  tongue  and  fauces. 

PULSE  (pulsus,  from  j^ulso,  to  beat);  that  stroke 
which  is  felt  on  applying  the  finger  to  a  hirge  artery, 
situated  near  the  surface,  in  a  living  animal.  It  is  oc- 
casioned by  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries, the  blood  being  propelled  from  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart  into  the  arteries,  so  as  to  be  distiibuted 
through  the  whole  machine,  and  in  so  perceptible  a 
manner,  that  the  distention  of  the  arterial  tube  can  be 
felt  by  the  finger.  But  before  the  time  of  Hippocrates, 
the  pulses  were  not  attended  to,  j.n  i  indeed  very  s!i<;htly 
by  him,  as  there  are  only  one  or  two  places  in  which 
he  makes  mention  of  them,  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  works.  Herophilus  was  the  first  who  considered 
the  subject  with  accuracy,  and  wrote  elaborate  treatises 
on  it.  Cclsiis,  however,  very  much  attended  to  it, 
though  he  calls  the  pulse  res  fallacissima ;  and  Galea 
wrote  voluminously  upon  it.  Boerhaave,  in  his  Insti- 
tutes, gives  an  account  of  all  the  ancients  knew  con- 
cerning the  pulse  in  a  short  compass,  which  is  well  ex- 
plained by  his  commentator,  Haller.  Long  experience, 
however,  has  rather  confirmed  than  contradicted  the 
opinion  of  Celsus,  as  will  sufficiently  appear  to  an  ac- 
curate observer :  for,  notwithstanding  tlie  multiplicitv 
of  pulses  which  have  been  enumerated  by  later  writeis, 
it  is  to  the  different  degrees  of  irritability  in  constitu- 
tions, that  the  varieties  in  the  pulse  are  chiefly  owing, 
with  respect  to  their  being  quick  or  slow ;  every 
accident  that  happens  to  the  body,  and  every  affection 
of  the  mind,  having  an  influence  on  it. 

Modern  physicians  however  judge,  as  well  as  they 
are  able,  of  the  state  of  the  circulation  by  that  oi 
pulse;  though  indeed  it  is  very  various,  as  well  with 
regard  to  its  frequency,  as  to  the  strengtli  ant!  equality 
of  its  strokes  and  intervals.  Its  common  quickness 
in  a  healthy  grown-up  person  is  about  70  strokes  in  a 
minute.  In  a  foetus,  perhaps,  it  is  more  than  double; 
and  in  an  infant  a  few  months  old,  hardly  less  than  120. 
As  we  grow  up,  this  quickness  gradually  diminishes  ; 
so  that  in  extreme  old  age  it  sometimes  does  not  exceed 
50,  or  is  even  slower.  This  rule,  however,  is  not 
without  exceptions :  for  many,  especially  those  of  an 
irritable  habit,  have  the  pulse  much  quicker;  while, 
others,  even  in  the  vigour  of  their  age,  have  the  pulse 
remarkably  slow.  It  is  for  the  most  part  somewhat 
quicker  in  womeo  than  in  men. 
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The  pulse  is  also  rendered  quicker,  both  in  a  licalthy 
and  diseased  body,  by  the  application  of  stimuli  of 
many  different  kinds.  Exercise  especially,  by  acce- 
lerating the  return  of  the  blood  through  the  veins,  in- 
creases the  quickness  of  the  pulse  to  a  surprising  de- 
gree. Various  kinds  of  irritations  afl'ecting  the  nervous 
system,  as  intense  thinking,  passions  of  the  mind,  pain, 
lieat,  stimulating  medicines,  wine,  spices,  &c.  likewise 
produce  the  same  effect.  The  acrimony  of  the  blood 
itself  also  is  thought  to  quicken  the  pulse. 

When  a  person  first  awakes  in  the  morning,  his  pulse 
is  slow,  but  becomes  quicker  by  degrees  on  account  of 
the  many  irritating  matters  applied  to  the  body.  Its 
quickness  is  increased  after  taking  food,  especially  of 
the  animal  kind,  or  such  as  is  hot  or  seasoned  with 
spices.  In  the  evening  a  slight  fever  comes  on,  for 
which  rest  and  sleep  are  the  remedy.  These  things, 
however,  arc  scarcely  to  be  observed  in  a  healthj'  person, 
but  are  very  evident  in  one  that  is  feverish,  especially 
when  the  disease  is  a  hectic. — Again,  even  debility 
itself  often  renders  the  pulse  quicker  than  usual;  be- 
cause the  ventricle  of  the  heart  not  being  quite  emp- 
tied, is  sooner  dilated  again,  and  of  consequence  con- 
tracts the  sooner.  For  this  reason  a  physician  can 
never  judge  of  the  strength  of  the  circulation  from  the 
fx'equency  of  the  pulse. 

Lastly,  in  all  fevers,  however  different  from  one  an- 
other, the  pulse  is  found  to  be  too  quick,  partly  per- 
haps from  debility,  partly  from  the  acrimony  of  the 
fluids,  and  partly  from  the  repulsion  of  the  blood  from 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  the  accumulation  of  it  in 
the  large  vessels  where  it  acts  as  a  stimulus ;  though  it 
must  be  owned,  that  a  great  deal  of  this  is  obscure,  if 
not  totally  unknown;  nor  in  truth  are  we  able  to  un- 
derstand in  what  manner  the  autocrattia  acts  with  re- 
gard to  the  frequency  of  the  pulse. 

The  pulse  is  seldom  observed  too  slow,  unless  when  the 
mobility  of  the  body  is  much  diminished,  as  in  decrepid 
old  age,  or  from  a  compression  or  disease  of  the  brain ; 
but  a  greater  conipressi(^n  of  the  brain  usually  produces 
a  still  more  rerjiarkabie  slowness  of  the  pulse,  as  in  the 
h}(lroceplialus,  apoplexy,  Ike. — Sometimes  also  the 
pulse  is  too  slow  in  those  who  are  recovering  from 
tedious  fevers.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  little  moment, 
and  seems  to  be  owing  to  some  kind  of  torpor.  Indeed 
it  has  generally  been  considered  as  a  mark  of  a 
thorough  and  complete  solution  of  the  fever;  for  it  is 
commonly  observed,  that  when  this  state  of  the  pulse 
takes  place,  the  patient  seldom  suffers  a  jvlapse. 

While  the  frequency  of  the  pulse'continuts  the  same, 
its  strokes  may  be  cither  full,  great,  strong,  and  hard  ; 
or  soft,  small,  and  weak.  A  full,  great,-  and  strong 
pulse  takes  place  when  the  ventricle  strongly  and  com- 
pletely empties  itselt ;  throwing  out  a  great  quantity  of 
blood  into  the  artt-rics,  which  fully  distends  them  and 
stim.ulates  them  to  a  strong  contraction.  A  pulse  of 
this  kind  is  common  in  strong  healthy  men,  and  is  sel- 
dom to  be  accounted  a  symptom  of  disease.  But  if  it 
be  too  strong,  and  strike  the  finger  of  the  person  who 
feels  it,  violently  and  sharply,  it  is  called  a  hai  d  pukt. 
This  hardness  is  produced  by  a  sudden  and  violent 
coiatijaction  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  which  distends 
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even  tlie  remote  branches,  as  those  of  the  wrist,  too 
suddenly  and  smartly,,  and  excites  them  also  to  sudden 
and  violent  contractions. 

A  hard  pidse  therelore  denotes  too  great  an  action  of 
the  heart  and  arteries.  It  may  arise  from  various 
causes:  in  the  first  place,  from  too  great  a  tension  of 
the  vessels;  for  instance,  from  their  being  too  full,  and 
by  that  means  more  prone  to  motion,  and  the  more  fit 
for  receiving  violent  motions.  It  may  arise  also  from 
too  great  a  density  and  firmness  of  the  solids ;  and 
hence  it  is  most  frequent  in  cold  countries,  among 
strong  robust  people,  and  such  as  are  accustomed  to 
hard  labour.  It  may  likewise  arise  from  various  causes 
irritating  the  whole  nervous  system,  or  only  the  heart 
and  arteries.  Lastly,  it  accompanies  many  fevers,  as 
well  as  most  inflamntatory  disorders,  whether  the  in- 
flammation arises  from  a  general  stimulus  applied  to 
the  whole  body,  or  from  the  irritation  of  particular 
parts,  by  degrees  extended  over  the  whole  body.  In 
such  a  state  of  the  circulation,  the  patient  frequently 
stands  in  need  of  blood-letting,  and  almost  always  bears 
it  well. 

A  s»iaU,  weak,  and  soft  pulse  is  generally  owing  to 
causes  opposite  to  the  foregoing,  and  indicates  a  con- 
trary state  of  the  circulatiori  and  nervous  system.  It 
frequently  requires  stimulants ;  nor  does  it  generally 
require  blood-letting,  or  easily  bear  it.  Sometimes, 
however,  a  pulse  of  this  kind  is  observed  even  in  the 
case  of  a  dangerous  inflammation,  of  the  stomach  for 
instance,  or  intestines.  But  in  these  and  the  like  ex- 
amples, we  ought  to  attend  to  the  nature  of  the  malady, 
nnich  more  than  to  the  state  of  the  pulse. 

The  pulse  is  said  to  internnt,  when  the  stroke  does 
not  return  after  the  usual  interval,  and  perhaps  not  till 
after  twice,  thrice,  or  four  times  the  usual  space.  A 
pulse  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  almost  natural  and  con- 
stant in  some  animals,  and  is  common  to'>  some  me  n 
even  in  the  most  perfect  health ;  and  if  these  happen 
to  be  seized  with  a  lever,  the  pulse  sometimes  becomes 
equal,  nor  can  the  disease  be  removed  until  the  inter- 
mission has  returned. 

Moreover,  in  some  people,  though  the  pulse  beats 
equally  while  in  health,  yet  the  sliglitest  illness  makes 
it  intermit;  and  in  others,  especially  those  who  have  a 
great  deal  of  mobility  in  their  constitutions,  such  as 
hypochondriac  and  hysteric  people,  the  intermission  of 
the  pulse  is  felt,  without  applying  the  finger  to  the 
artery,  merely  by  the  uneasiness  which  they  perceive  in 
their  breasts  during  those  intervals  in  which  the  pulse  is 
deficient.  An  intermittent  pulse  likewise  occurs  in 
many  diseases  of  the  breast,  especially  when  water  is 
collected  in  it  ;  and  the  like  happens  in  the  end  of  all 
diseases,  especially  fevers,  when  the  strength  is  nearly 
exhausted,  and  death  approaches,  of  which  it  is  fre- 
quently the  forerunner. 

An  intermitting  pulse  therefore  seems  to  arise  from 
an  unequal  influx  of  the  circulating  fluid  into  the  heart, 
or  from  the  decay  and  exhaustion  of  the  nervous  power, 
by  which  means  the  heart  is  not  able  to  contract  till  it 
has  been  distended  beyond  its  due  pitch.  Or  lastly,  it 
may  arise  from  diseases  of  the  organ  itself,  or  the 
neighbouring  parts;  from  swellings,  water,  &c.  pressing 
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upon  them,  and  impeding  the  action  of  the  heart :    adults  it  is  usually  from  a  little  below  60  to  a  little 
which  indeed  is  a  very  dangerous  disorder,  and  almost    above  80. 

always  mortal.  A  full  meal  quickens  the  pulse  to  about  10  or  12 

It  may  not  be  amiss,  in  this  place,  to  introduce  the    strokes  in  a  minute  more  than  its  number  of  pulsations 
late  Dr.  George  Fordyce's  Table  of'  the  pulse,  which    were  before  the  advantage  of  refreshment, 
may  not  only  convey  to  the  reader  that  able  physician's       If  the  pulse  be  quickened  so  as  to  exceed  the  healthy 
ideas  on  the.  subject,  but  serve  also  as  a  convenient    standard  by  ten  pulsations  in  a  minute,  there  is  some 
guide  to  the  young  practitioner.  disorder;  but  the  irritability  of  a  child  is  such  that  a 

very  slight  fever  will  make  the  artery  beat  140,  or  even 
It  is  called  l60,  in  a  minute,  when  no  danger  attends;  and  as 
Strong.  there  is  much  diiticulty  in  counting  the  pulse,  when  it 

Weak.  is  at  ISO  and  upwards,  we  are  better  enabled  to  judge 

of  the  danger  of  fevers  in  children,  by  the  thirst,  cjuick- 
Full.  ness  of  breathing,  aversion  from  food,  and  want  of  sleep, 

Small.  than  by  the  pulse. 

PULVERISATION,  an  operation,  commonly  em- 
Frequent,  ployed  in  the  apothecary's  shop,  by  means  of  pestles 
Slow.  and  mortars.    "The  bottom  of  the  mortars  should  be 

Regular.  concave;  andtheirsidesshouldncither.be  so  inclined 
Irregular.  as  not  to  allow  the  substances  operated  on  to  fall  to  the 
Intermittent,  bottom  between  each  stroke  of  the  pestle,  norso  perpendi- 
cular as  to  colli  ct  it  too  much  together,  and  to  retard  the 
Hard.  operation.    The  materials  of  which  the  pestles  and 

Soft.  mortars  arc  formed,  should  resist  both  the  mechanical 

Redoubling,  and  chemical  action  of  the  substances  for  which  they 
Trembling.  are  used.  Wood,  iron,  marble,  siliceous  stones,  por- 
Quick.  celain,  and  glass,  are  iill  very  properly  employed  ;  but 

Regular.  copper,  and  metals  containing  copper,  arc  to  be  avoid- 
Slow.  -  ed,  especially  where  the  article  operated  upon  has  a 
Great.  tendency  to  corrode  the  metal. 

Small.  PU'LVIS,  a  powder ;  a  form  in  which  various  medi- 

Oppressed.  cinal  remedies  are  exhibited.  See  Powdek  and  PuL- 
Empty.  VERTSAxioN. 

Obstructed.  PU'LVIS  JACO'BI,  James's  Powder;  a  celebrated 
Free,  antimonial  remedy  for  which  the  original  patent  receipt 

is  given  under  the  article  .James's  Poavdeu.  Dr.  Pt'ar- 
This  table  needs  no  explanation  ;  yet  it  is  in  fact  no  son,  howevei-,  says,  it  cannot  be  prepaixd  by  following 
oasy  mattcr,  in  many  cases,  to  make  the  proper  distinc-  the  directions  of  the  specification  in  the  court  of  Chan- 
tions.  In  attempting  to  decide  on  the  state  of  the  eery.  His  observations  and  experiments  on  this  com- 
pulse, it  is  of  great  importance,  to  know  the  usual  pulsa-  position,  tend  not  only  to  explain  the  nature  and 
tio>is  of  the  patient  zuhtn  in  health;  as  tliese  differ  ma-  manner  of  preparing  it,  but  also  to  extend  the  history  of 
terially  in  diftcrent  subjects.  Many  other  variations  antimony.  The  result  of  the  whole  is  as  follows:  1. 
of  the  pulse  are  enumerated  by  physicians,  but  most  of  James's  powder  consists  of  phosphoric  acid,  lime, 
them  uncertain,  and  not  ccntirmed  by  experience.  ,  and  antimonial  calx  ;  with  a  minute  quantity  of  calx 
Dr.  Heberden  has  published  some  observations,  tend-  of  iron,  which  is  considered  to  be  an  accidental  sub- 
ing  to  shew,  how  little  the  pulse  is  to  be  depended  on,  stance.  2.  Either  these  three  essential  ingredients  are 
without  the  conjunction  of  other  symptoms  of  a  dis-  united  with  each  other,  forming  a  triple  compound,  or 
ease.  The  various  distinctions  concerning  the  pulse,  phosphorated  lime  is  combined  with  the  antimonial 
he  confines  to  the  quick  and  the  slow  pulses,  as  those  calx,  composing  a  double  compound  in  the  proportion 
alone  on  which  usefulness  and  certainty  attend.  He  of  about  57  parts  of  calx  and  43  parts  of  phosphorated 
says,  the  pulse  of  a  child  under  two  years  old  should  lime.  3.  This  antimonial  calx  is  dilfereut  from  any 
be  felt  whilst  it  is  asleep,  because  it  is  so  easily  quick-  other  known  calx  of  antimony,  in  several  of  its  chemical 
ened  by  every  new  sensation.  The  pulse  of  a  healthy  qualities.  About  three-l'oui  ths  of  it  are  soluble  in 
infant  on  the  day  of  its  birth,  and  when  it  is  asleep,  is  marine  acid,  and  atlbrd  Algaroth  powder;  and  the 
between  130  and  140  in  a  minute,  the  mean  rate  dur-  remainder  is  not  soluble  in  this  menstruum,  and  is 
ing  the  ftrst  mouth  120,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  below  108.  apparently  vitrified.  It  also  appears  that,  by  calcining 
During  the  first  year,  the  limits  may  be  from  108  to  together  bone-ashes,  that  is,  phosphorated  lime,  and 
120,  the  second  year  at  90  and  100,  the  third  year  at  antimony  in  a  certain  proportion,  and  afterwards  ex- 
80  and  100 ;  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  nearly  the  posing  the  mixture  to  a  white  heat,  a  compound 
same  as  the  third.  The  seventh  year  it  is  sometunes  at  was  formed,  consisting  of  antim.onial  calx  and  phos- 
72,  but  generally  more ;  the  twelfth  about  70.    In    phorated  lime  in  the  same  proportion,  and  posscssirig 

Q  2  -  ■ 


Indicates,  - 
.  The  strength  of  the 
contraction     of  the 
heart, 

The  quantity  of  blood 
thrown    out  at  each 
contra-ction, 
,  The  number  of  con- 
tractions. 

.  The  regularity  of  its 
action  as  to  strength, 
quantity,  or  frequen- 
cy. 

.  ''I'he  strength  of  the 
action  of  the  arteries, 


C  The  irritability  of  the 
vessels, 

7.  The  medium  diameter 
of  the  arteries, 

8.  The  quantity  of  blood 
in  the  vessels, 

9.  The    contraction  of 
the  capillaries. 


by 

Strength, 
Weakness, 

Fulness, 
Smallncss, 

Frequency, 

Slowness, 

Regularity, 

Irregularity, 

Intermission, 

Hardness, 

Softness, 

Redoubling, 

Trembling, 

Quickness, 

Regularity, 

Slowness, 

Dilatation, 

Contraction, 

Oppression, 

Smallness, 

Obstruction, 

Freedom, 


PUS 


P  u  s 


the  sfinie  kind  of  medicinal  properties  as  Dr.  James's 
powder. 

PUMPION,  COMMON.    See  Cucurbita. 

PUNCH,  a  sort  of  compound  drink  formerly  much 
in  use  here,  but  still  more  in  Jamaica,  and  other  parts 
of  the  West  Indies.  Its  basis  is  water;  which  being 
rendered  cooler,  brisker,  and  more  acid,  with  lemon 
or  lime  juice,  and  sweetened  again  to  the  palate  with 
sugar,  makes  what  they  call  sherbet.  To  these  a  proper 
quantity  of  any  spirituous  liquor,  as  brandy,  rum,  or 
arrack,  being  added,  the  liquor  becomes  punch.  The 
wholesomencss  of  this  mixture  may  be  very  fairly  dis- 
puted: but  at  all  events,  it  is  objectionable  on  account 
of  the  greater  quantity  of  spirits  that  may  be  unsuspect- 
cdly  taken,  thus  softened,  and  rendered  palatable,  by 
the  sugar  and  vegetable  acid. 

PU'NCTA  LACIIRYMA'LIA;  two  small  orifices, 
one  of  which  is  seen  in  each  eyelid,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  tarsus,  near  the  internal  canthus. 

PU'NCTUJNI  SA'LIENS,  in  physiology,  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  heart  in  the  formation  of  the  foetus, 
where  a  throbbing  motion  is  ;'"rccived.  This  is  said  to 
be  easily  observed  with  a  microscope  in  a  brood-egg, 
in  which,  after  incubation,  there  appears  a  little  speck 
or  cloud,  having  in  the  middle  a  spot  that  appears  to 
beat  or  leap  a  considerable  time  before  the  foetus  is 
formed  for  hatching.    See  Fcetus. 

PU'NCTURE,  a  wound  made  with  a  sharp-pointed 
instru.mcnt.  In  this  case  there  is  both  distension  and 
laceration,  and  but  little  haemorrhage.    See  Wound. 

PU'NICA.    See  Ghakatum. 

PU'NICA  GRANA'TUM;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  pomegranate.    See  Granatuji. 
PUPIL.    See  Pupilla. 

PUPI'LLA  (from  jiupa,  a  puppet ;  because  it  reflects 
the  diminished  image  ot  the  person  who  looks  upon  it); 
the  pupil ;  a  round  opening  in  the  middle  of  the  iris. 
In  this  dark  spot  we  see  our  own  image  r(  fleeted  in  the 
fye  of  another  person  whose  eye  we  are  examining. 

PURGATIVE,  a  medicine  which  evacuates  by  stool. 
It  is  called  also  a  calhartic.    See  Catiiaktica. 

PURGING  FLAX.    See  Linum  catharticum, 

PURGING  NUT.    See  Ricinus  major. 

PURSLANE.    See  PoRTULACA. 

PUS,  a  white  or  yellowish  cieam-like  fluid,  found  in 
phlegmonous  abscesses,  and  designed  by  nature  for  the 
healing  and  cementing  of  wounds  and  ulcers.  The 
origin  and  foi'mation  of  pus  is  as  much  unknown  as  that 
of  any  other  animal  fluid.  In  an  inaugural  dissertation 
published  at  fklinburgh  by  Dr.  Ilendy,  the  author  sup- 
poses pus  to  be  a  st  creted  fluid.  It  has  been  thought 
by  many,  that  pus  is  either  a  sediment  from  serum 
when  beginning  to  putrefy,  or  that  it  is  the  same  fiuid 
inspissated  by  the  heat  ot  the  body.  But  both  of  these 
opinions  are  refuted  by  some  experiments  of  that  writer, 
which  shew,  that  pus  is  much  less  inclined  to  putre- 
faction than  serum,  and  the  putrefaction  of  both  is 
hastened  by  an  addition  of  some  of  the  red  part  of  the 
blood.  Some  other  experiments  were  made  in  order 
to  try  whether  pus  could  be  artificially  produced.  A 
thin  piece  of  lamb's  flesh,  applied  to  an  ulcer  discharg- 
ing laudeble  pus,  and  covered  over  with  lead,  did  not 


assume  the  appearance  of  pus,  but  became  fetid,  and' 
was  much  lessened.  Serum,  in  its  inflammatory  and 
in  its  ordinary  state,  and  lymph  in  different  stafes,  were 
applied  to  the  same  ulcer,  which  still  discharged  good 
pus ;  but  none  of  these  were  converted  into  pus ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  became  very  putrid. 

In  opposition  to  these  arguments,  however,  it  may  be 
alleged,  that  if  pus  were  a  secreted  fluid,  the  vessels  by 
which  it  was  secreted  would  certainly  be  visible ;  bu<t 
no  such  thing  has  ever  been  observed  :  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  certain,  that  pus  cannot  be  formed  unless  the  air 
be  excluded  from  the  wound.  These  disputes,  how- 
ever, are  of  no  great  consequence :  but  in  some  cases 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  real  importance  to  distinguish 
pus  from  mucus ;  as  thus  \\c  may  be  enabled  to  know 
whether  a  cough  is  consumptive,  or  merely  catarrhous. 
See  jMucus.  Mr.  Home,  in  a  dissertation  on  the  pro- 
perties of  pus,  in  which  he  avails  himself  of  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Hunter,  as  delivered  in  his  Physiulogical 
Lectures,  says,  that  the  characteristic  of  pus  is  its 
being  composed  of  globules ;  and,  he  thinks,  that  the 
presence  of  globules  seems  to  depend  upon  the  pus 
being  in  a  perfect  state.  It  differs  from  the  blood  in 
the  colour  of  the  globules ;  in  their  not  being  soluble 
in  water,  which  those  of  the  blood  are  ;  and  from  the 
fluid  in  which  they  swim  being  coagulable  by  a  solu- 
tion of  sal  ammoniac,  which  serum  is  not.  Respect- 
ing the  formation  of  pus,  our  author  adopts  the  idea 
suggested  by  Mr.  Hunter,  that  the  vessels  of  the  part 
assume  the  nature  of  a  gland,  and  secrete  a  fluid  which 
becomes  pus.  Mr.  Home  ascertains,  by  experiment, 
that  pus,  at  its  formation,  is  not  gloLular,  but  a  trans- 
parent fluid,  of  a  consistence,  in  some  sort,  resembling 
jelly ;  and  that  the  globules  are  formed  while  lying 
upon  the  surface  of  the  sore :  requiring,  in  some  in- 
stances, while  the  influence  of  the  external  air  is  ex- 
cluded, fifteen  minutes  for  that  purpose.  According  to 
this  gentleman's  account, 

1.  In  its  chemical  analysis,  pus  is  found  to  contain 
similar  substances  with  the  blood. 

2.  It  is,  in  a  recent  state,  free  from  any  tendency  to 
putrefaction. 

3.  It  is  always  in  harmony  with  the  parts  which 
form  it,  having  no  power  of  irritating  them,  even  when 
the  surrounding  parts  are  affected  by  it.  This  seems 
to  be  peculiar  to  secretions ;  and  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  tears  excoriating  the  cheek,  although  no  such  efl'ect 
is  produced  on  the  lachrymal  gland  or  ducts. 

4.  Its  appearances  vary  according  to  the  state  of  the 
constitution  at  the  time  ;  and  are  aft'ccted  by  very  slight 
changes  in  the  general  habit,  similar  to  secretions ; 
which  could  not  be  made  up  of  the  solids  and  fluids  of 
the  part. 

5.  It  is  readily  absorbed  or  taken  back  into  the  cir- 
culation, without  producing  any  ill  effect  upon  the 
constitution. 

6.  The  parts  which  form  it  assume  a  structure  simi- 
lar to  that  of  a  gland,  by  becoming  exceedingly  vas- 
cular: and  what  is  curious,  and  deserving  of  observa- 
tion, is,  that  parts  appear  to  require  more  time  to  be 
rendered  fit  for  carrying  on  this  process  in  proportion 
as  they  are  difiierent  in  structure  from  a  gland.    In  in- 
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tenia]  canals,  whicK  have  naturally  a  secreting  surface, 
pus  is  formed  in  five  hours.  On  the  cutis,  which  is 
very  vascular,  in  less  than  twenty  hours  :  and  in  com- 
mon muscles,  nearly  in  forty-eight  hours. 

7-  It  is  composed  of  globules  swimming  in  a  trans- 
parent fluid  ;  which  is  the  case  with  many  secretions. 

■  8.  It  is  thinner  at  the  time  of  leaving  the  vessels  than 
afterwards,  similar  to  secretions  in  general. 

9.  It  is  highly  probable,  from  what  we  know  of  the 
secretions  in  general,  that  they  must,  in  every  instance,- 
leave  the  terminations  of  the  secreting  vessels  in  a  very 
fluid  state ;  and  must  take  on  the  consistence  they  are 
found  to  possess,  either  immediately,  or  sooir  after  they 
are  secreted,  similar  to  pus. 

Mr.  Hunter  says,  the  final  intention  of  this  secretion 
is  not  yet  understood,  although  many  writers  have 
attempted  the  subject,  and  attributed  various  uses  to 
it.  It  is  by  some  supposed  to  carry  off  humours  from 
the  constitution.  It  is  sometimes  supposed  a  constitu- 
tional disease  changed  into  a  local  one,  and  so  discharg- 
ed or  thrown  out  of  the  body,  either  in  form  of,  or 
with,  the  pus,  as  in  those  cases  usually  called  critical 
abscesses ;  but  even  those  who  see  this  final  intention  arc 
very  ready  to  overturn  it,  by  supposing  that  this  mat- 
ter is  capable  of  being  taken  back  again  into  the  con- 
stitution by  absorption,  and  producing  much  worse 
evils  than  those  it  was  meant  to  relieve.  INIr.  Hunter 
believes,  that  the  supposed  cases  of  absorption  are  more 
numerous  than  those  where  it  is  supposed  to  relieve; 
if  so,  then,  by  their  own  account,  nothing  is  gained. 
Or  it  is  presumed  to  carry  olf  local  complaints  from 
other  parts  of  the  body  by  way  of  derivation,  or  revul- 
sion :  for  this  reason  sores,  as  issues,  are  made  in  sound 
parts,  to  allovv'  other  sores  to  be  dried  up ;  or  even 
with  a  view  to  oblige  parts  to  dissolve  themselves  into 
pus,  as  indurated  swellings ;  but,  in  his  Treatise  on 
inflammation,  &c.  JNlr.  Hunter  has  endeavoured  to 
shew,  that  the  solids  make  no  part  of  pus. 

A  secretion  of  pus  is  also  looked  upon  as  a  general 
prevention  of  many,  or  of  all,  the  causes  of  disease; 
issues,  therefore,  are  made  to  keep  olf  both  universal 
disease  as  well  as  local.  But  the  fact  is,  we  are  not 
yet  well,  or  perhaps  at  all,  acquainted  with  its  use, 
for  pus  is  common  to  all  sores ;  takt-s  place  in  the  most 
perfect  degree  in  those  sores  which  may  be  said  to 
be  the  most  healthy,  and  especially  in  those  where  the 
constitution  is  most  healthy.  AVe  find  also  that  very 
large  discharges,  when  proceeding  from  a  part  which  is 
not  essential  to  life,  produce  very  little  change  in  the 
constitution,  and  as  little  upon  being  healed  up,  what- 
ever some  people  may  suppose  to  the  contrary. 

One  might  naturally  imagine,  that  pus  was  of  service 
to  the  sore  wliich  formed  it,  to  keep  it  moist,  &c.  for 
all  internal  surfaces  have  their  peculiar  moisture ;  but 
a  sore  is  to  heal,  and  if  allowed  to  diy,  so  as  to  form 
a  scab,  then  a  sore  is  disposed  to  lonn  no  more  pus, 
and  v.ill  heal  faster.  It  is  our  mode  of  dressmg  exter- 
nal sores  that  keeps  up  this  secretion,  which  in  this  re- 
spect maintains  the  sore  in  the;  state  of  an  internal  one: 
but  this  will  not  account  for  the  formation  of  an  abscess, 
which  is  tlie  formation  of  pus  we  can  best  account  for, 
since  it  produces  the  Qxposure  of  internal  surfaces.  In 


many  cases  it  is  of  singular  service,  to  procure  tlie 
second  mode  of  cure,  and  open  a  communication 
between  the  disease  and  the  external  surface  of  the 
body,  as  in  suppurations  of  the  liver,  &c.  Pus  also 
forms  a  passage  for  the  exit  of  extraneous  bodies  :  all 
these,  however,  are  only  secondary  uses.   See  Absxess. 

PU'STULA  (dim.  oi  pus,  matter);  a  pustule  or 
elevation  of  the  cuticle,  sometimes  globatc,  sometimes 
conoidal  in  its  form,  and  containing  pus,  or  lymph, 
which  is  in  general  discoloured.  Pustules  are  various 
in  their  size,  and  tlicre  are  many  difflient  kinds,  distin- 
guished, in  medical  authors,  by  specific  appellations, 
as,  1.  F/i/j/zaciuni,  a  small  pustule  containing  pus,  and 
raised  on  a  hard,  circular,  inflamed  base,  of  a  vivid  red 
colour.  It  is  succeeded  by  a  thick,  hard,  dark-coloured 
scab.  2.  Fsydraciiim,  a  minute  pustule,  irregularly 
circumscribed,  producing  but  a  slight  elevation  of  tlic 
cuticle,  and  terminating  in  a  laminated  scab.  Rlany 
of  these  pustules  usually  appear  together,  and  become 
confluent.  When  mature,  they  contain  pus ;  and  after 
breaking,  discharge  a  thin  watery  humour. 

PU'TAMEN  {kom  puto,  to  pare),  in  vegetable  phy- 
siology, the  bark  or  paring  of  any  vegetable.  l'!ic 
putamen,  or  green  rind,  of  the  walnut,  has  been  cele- 
brated as  a  powerful  antivencreal  remedy,  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half;  and  Petrus  Borellus  has 
given  directions  for  a  decoction  not  unlike  that  which 
is  commonly  caiietl  the  Lisbon  diet  drink,  in  which  the 
walnut,  with  its  green  bark,  forms  a  principal  ingre- 
dient. Sec  Lues  V'kxerea.  Ramazzini,  whose  works 
were  published  early  in  the  last  century,  likewise  asserts, 
that  the  green  rind  of  the  walnut  was  then  esteemed 
a  good  antivencreal  remedy  in  England.  This  part  of 
the  walnut  has  been  much  used  in  decoctions,  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  both  in  the  green  and  dry  state;  it 
has  been  greatly  recommended  by  writers  on  the  con- 
tinent, as  well  as  by  those  of  our  own  country ;  and  is, 
witliout  doubt,  a  very  useful  addition  to  the  decoction 
of  the  woods.  Mr.  Pearson,  surgeon  of  the  Lock  Ho- 
spital in  London,  employed  it  during  many  years,  in 
those  cases  where  pains  in  tlie  limbs  and  iiulurations  of 
the  membranes  remained,  alter  the  venereal  disease  had 
been  cured  by  nu  rcury ;  and  he  iniovms  us,  that  he 
has  seldom  directed  it  without  maiiii'est  advantage. 
But  he  positi\  ely  denies  its  anlkmo  cul  virtues ;  having 
given  it,  in  as  large  doses  as  the  stomach  could  retain, 
and  for  as  long  a  time  as  the  strength  of  the  patients, 
and  the  nature  of  their  complaints,  would  permit;  but 
without  any  eflect  being  produced  on  the  syphilitic 
symptoms.  He  says  he  uniformly  observed,  that  if 
they  who  took  it  had  not  bc(>n  previously  cured  of  the 
disease,  it  proceeded  in  its  usual  cour;-e,  in  defiance  of 
the  powers  of  this  medicine.  The  decoctum  Imitanicum, 
it  is  said,  maj'  be  given  with  great  advantage  in  many 
of  those  cutaneous  diseases  which  are  attended  with 
aridity  of  the  skin  ;  and  j\Ir.  Pearson  had  some  oppor- 
tunities of  observing,  that  when  the  putamen  of  the 
walnut  was  omitted,  the  same  good  elfects  did  not  fol- 
low the  taking  of  the  decoction. 

V\jT Alsl\^]L' M,  (ivom  put ayn en,  a  shell),  in  botany, 
the  name  of  the  25th  order  in  Linnasus's  Fragments  of 
a  Natural  Method.     It  consists  of  a  few  genera  of 
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plants  allied  in  habit,  whose  fleshy  seed-vessels  or  fruit 
are  frequently  covered  with  a  hard  woody  shell. 

PUTI  CARAJA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  Indian  plants, 
of  which  the  characters,  as  given  by  Sir  William  Jones 
in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  351,  are  these: 
The  calyx  is  five-cleft,  the  corolla  has  five  equal  petals, 
the  pericarpium  a  thorny  legumen  and  two  seeds,  the 
leaves  oval  and  pinnated,  and  the  stem  armed.  "  The 
seeds  (says  the  learned  president)  are  very  bitter,  and 
perhaps  tonic ;  since  one  of  them,  bruised  and  given  in 
two  doses,  will,  as  the  Hindoos  assert,  cure  an  inter- 
mittent fever." 

rUl'REFACTION,  oiae  of  the  natural  processes, 
directly  opposite  to  the  life  of  animals  and  vegetables; 
by  which  organised  bodies  are  dissolved,  and  reduced 
to  what  may  be  called  their  original  daucnts. 
_  Putrefaction  diii'ers  from  cheinical  solution ;  be- 
cause, in  the  latter,  the  dissolved  bodies  are  kept  in 
their  state  of  solution  by  being  combined  with  a  cer- 
tain agent  from  which  they  cannot  easily  be  separated; 
but  in  putrefaction,  the  agent  which  dissolves  the  body 
appears  not  to  combine  with  it  in  any  manner  of  way, 
but  merely  to  separate  the  parts  from  each  other.  It 
differs  also  from  the  resolution  of  bodies  by  distillation 
with  violent  fire ;  because  in  distillation  new  and  per- 
manent compounds  are  formed,  but  by  putrefaction 
every  thing  seems  to  be  resolved  into  suljstances  much 
more  simple  and  indestructible  than  those  which  are 
the  result  of  any  chemical  process. 

The  bodies  most  liable  to  ])utrefaction  arc  those  of 
animals  and  vegetables,  especially  when  full  of  juices. 
Stones,  though  by  the  action  of  air  aiid  water  they  will 
moulder  into  dust,  yet  they  undergo  nothing  like  a  real 
putrefaction,  as  they  are  not  resolved  into  any  new  sub- 
stance: the  sand,  or  small  dust,  which  is  thus  pro- 
duced still  preserves  its  lapideous  nature.  In  like 
manner,  vegetables  of  any  kind,  when  deprived  of  their 
juices  by  drying,  may  be  preserved  for  many  ages  with- 
out being  subjected  to  any  thing  like  a  putrefactive 
process.  The  same  holds  good  with  respect  to  animals; 
the  parts  of  which,  by  simple  drying,  may  be  preserved 
in  a  sound  state  for  a  much  longer  time  than  they 
could  be  without  the  previous  exhalation  of  their 
juices. 

Putrefaction  is  generally  allowed  to  be  a  kind  of 
fermentation,  or  rather  to  be  the  last  stage  of  that  pro- 
cess; which,  beginning  with  the  vinous  fermentation, 
goes  on  through  the  acetous,  to  the  stage  of  putridit^^, 
where  it  stops.  It  is  argued,  however,  and  seemingly 
not  without  a  great  deal  of  reason,  that  if  putrefaction 
be  a  fermentation,  it  must  necessarily  be  a  kind  distinct 
from  either  the  \inous  or  acetous;  since  we  frequently 
observe  that  it  takes  place  where  neither  the  vinous  nor 
the  acetous  stages  have  gone  before :  of  consequence, 
it  must  be,  in  some, cases  at  least,  entirely  independent 
oi'  and  unconnected  with  them.  In  several  other  re- 
spects it  ditl'ers  so  much  from  these  processes,  that  it 
seems  in  some  degree  doubtful,  whether  it  can  vfitii  pro- 
priety be  called  nfo-nnxtation  or  not.  Ik.th  tht  vinous 
and  acetous  fermentations  ai'e  attend;  d  with- a  consi- 
derable degree  of  heat ;  but  in  til'  putrefi'.ction  of  animal 
matters  especially,  the  h<.  at  is  hjr  tlie  most  part  so  small. 


that  we  cannot  be  certain  whether  there  is  any  degree 
of  it  or  not  produced  by  the  process.  In  cases,  indeed, 
where  the  quantity  of  corrupting  animal  matter  is  very 
great,  some  heat  may  be  perceived :  and  accordingly 
Dr.  Monro  tells  us,  that  he  was  sensible  of  heat  o» 
thrusting  his  hand  into  the  flesh  of  a  dead  and  corrupt- 
ing whale.  But  the  most  remarkable  difference  Ijc- 
tween  the  putrefactive  fermentation  and  that  of  the 
vinous  and  acetous  kinds  is,  that  the  end  of  both  these 
processes  is  to  produce  a  new  and  permanent  com- 
pound;  but  that  of  the  putrefactive  process  is  not  to 
produce  any  new  form,  but  to  destroy,  and  resolve  one 
which  already  exists  into  the  original  principles  from 
which  all  things  seem  to  proceed.  Thus,  the  vinous 
fermentation  produces  ardent  spirits;  the  acetous, 
vinegar:  but  putrefactior)  produces  nothing  but  earth 
and  some  azotic  clfluvia,  vihich,  though  most  disagree- 
able, and  even  poisonous  to  the  human  bod_y,  yet,  being 
imbibed  by  the  earth  and  vegetable  creation,  give  lii'e 
to  a  new  race  of  beings.  It  is  commonly  supposed, 
indeed,  that  volatile  alkali  is  a  production  of  the  pu- 
trefactive process :  but  this  seems  liable  to  dispute. 
The  vapour  of  pure  volatile  alkali  is  not  hurtful  to  the 
human  frame,  but  that  of  putrefying  substances  is  ex- 
ceedingly so;  and,  excepting  in  the  case  of  urine,  the 
generation  of  volatile  alkali  in  putrid  substances  is  very 
equivocal.  This  substance,  which  produces  more  alkali 
than  any  other,  is  much  less  offensive  by  its  putrid 
fetor  than  others  ;  and  all  animal  substances  produce  a 
volatile  alkali  on  being  exjiosed  to  the  action  of  fire,  of 
quick-lime,  or  of  alkaline  salts.  In  these  cases  the 
volatile  alkali  is  not  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the 
quick-lime  or  the  alkali,  but  only  to  be  extricated  from 
a  kind  of  ammoniacal  salt  pre-existing  in  the  animal 
matters :  the  probability  is  the  same  in  the  other  case, 
viz.  that  volatile  alkali  is  not  produced,  but  only  ex- 
tricated, from  these  substances  by  putrefaction. 

The  only  thing  in  which  the  putrefactive  fermenta- 
tion agrees  willi  the  other  kinds  is,  that  in  all  the  three 
there  is  anexlricationof  carbonicacidgas.  Tounderstand 
the  cause  of  this  process,  we  must  take  notice  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  goes  on  most  rapidly.  These 
are  heat,  a  little  moisture,  and  confined  air.  Extreme 
cold  prevents  putrefaction,  as  well  as  perfect  dryness; 
and  a  free  circulation  of  air  carries  ofl'  the  putrid 
effluvia;  a  stagnation  of  which  seems  to  be  necessary 
for  carrying  on  tlie  process.  It  seems  also  to  hold 
pretty  generally,  that  putrefying  bodies  swell  and  be- 
come specifically  lighter;  for  which  reason  the  carcases 
of  dead  animalj,  after  1  iiig  sunk  in  water,  I'ise  to  the 
top  and  float.  This  '  ,_i  phenomenon,  as  has  "been  ob- 
served under  the  article  j_LuoD,  shews  that  these  bodies 
have  received  a  certain  cuantity  of  an  elastic  principle 
from  the  air,  -.vhich  thus  swells  them  up  to  such  a  size. 
It  may  be  saui  indeed,  that  this  increase  of  size  in  pu- 
tref}-ing  bodies  is  owing  only  to  the  extrication  of  air 
wiiiiin  th^nistives:  but  this  amounts  to  the  same  thing; 
for  thj  air  which  exists  internally  in  the  body  of  any 
animal,  is  cr.tirel^  divested  of  elasticity  while  it  re- 
mains there,  and  only  shews  its  elastic  proptrties  upon 
being  extricated.  The  elastic  principle  which  com- 
bines with  the  air  fixed  in  the  animal  substance,  there- 
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foro,  must  come  from  the  external  atmosphere ;  and 
consotjuently  the  agent  in  putrefaction  must  be  the 
elastic  principle  of  the  atmospliere  itself,  probably  the 
same-  with  elementary  tire. 

But,  granting  this  to  be  true,  it  is  difficult  to  shew 
why  put  refaction  should  not  take  place  in  a  living 
body  as  well  as  in  a  dead  one ;  seeing  the  one  is  as 
much  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  as  the  other. 
This  difficulty,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  present 
hypothesis;  but  will  equally  occur  whatever  we  may 
suppose  the  cause  of  putrefaction  to  be.  I'he  difficulty 
seems  to  be  a  little  cleared  up  by  Dr.  Priestley,  wlio 
shews,  that,  by  means  of  respiration,  the  body  is  freed 
from  many  noxious  effluvia  which  would  undoubtedly 
destroy  it ;  and  by  the  retention  of  which,  he  thinks,  a 
living  bociy  would  putrefy  as  soon  as  a  dead  one.  I'he 
■way  in  which  respiration  prevents  the  putrefaction' of 
the  body,  is  evidently  the  same  with  that  in  which  the 
wind  prevents  fish  or  flesh  hung  up  in  it  from  becoming 
putrid.  The  constant  inspiration  of  the  air  is  like  a 
stream  of  thj^t  element  continually  blown  upon  the 
body,  and  that  not  only  upon  us  surface,  but  into  it; 
by  which  means  putrefaction  is  prevented  in  those 
parts  that  are  most  liable  to  become  putrid.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  clastic  principle  received  from  the  air 
by  the  blood  (see  Blood),  by  invigorating  the  powers 
of  life,  quickening  the  circulation,  and  increasing  the 
perspiration,  enables  the  system  to  expel  noxious  par- 
ticles from  other  pai  is  of  the  body  which  cannot  con- 
veniently be  cxpelh  d  by  the  lungs. 

This  leads  us  to  consider  the  reason  why  a  free  ex- 
posure to  the  air  prevents  the  coming  on  of  putrefac- 
tion, or  why  the  confining  of  the  putrid  effiuvia  should 
be  so  necessary  to  this  process.  Ik  re  it  will  be  proper 
to  recollect,  that  putrefaction  is  a  simple  resolution  of 
the  body  into  earth,  air,  &c.  of  which  it  seems  origin- 
ally to  have  been  composed.  This  resolution  is  evi- 
dently p)eriormed  by  an  expansive  power  seemingly 
situated  in  every  particle  of  the  body.  In  consequence 
of  this  principle,  ihe  body  first  swells,  then  bursts,  flies 
off  in  vapour,  and  its  particles  fall  asunder  from  each 
other.  ,  The  action  of  the  putrtfaclive  process,  then,  is 
analogous  to  that  of  Are,  since  these  are  the  very  pro- 
I  perties  of  fire,  and  the  very  t filets  which  follow  the 
j  action  of  fire  upon  any  combustible  body.  It  is  there- 
fore exceedingly  probable,  that  the  agent  in  the  air, 
•which  we  have  all  along  considered  as  the  cause  of 
putrefaction,  is  no  other  than  fire  itself :  that  is,  the 
ethereal  fluid  expanding  itself  every-wherc,  as  from  a 
centre  to  a  circumference.  The  force  of  the  fluid,  in- 
deed, is  much  less  in  putrefaction  than  in  actual 
ignition ;  and  therefore  the  effects  also  take  place  in  a 
much  smaller  degree,  and  require  a  much  longer  time : 
nevertheless,  the  same  circumstances  that  are  necessary 
for  keeping  up  the  action  of  fire,  are  also  ric  cossary  for 
keeping  up  the  putrefactive  process.  One  of  th^se  is  a 
_  free  access  of  air,  yet  without  too  violent  a  blast ;  for 
as  lire  cannot  burn  without  air,  neither  can  it  enaure 
too  much  of  It :  thus  a  candle  goes  out  if  put  under  a 
receiver,  and  the  air  exhausted;  and  it  wiii  do  the 
:  same  if  we  blow  violently  upon  it.  In  like  niar.ner, 
1    putrefaction  requires  a  certain  quantity  of  air,  much 


less  indeed  than  fire:  and  as  it  requires  less  to  siipport 
it,  so  it  can  also  endure  much  less  air  than  fire;  for  a 
stream  of  air  which  would  not  put  out  a  fire,  will  effec- 
tually prevent  putrefaction.  The  cause  of  this  in  both 
is  the  sameT  Fire  cannot  burn  because  the  vapour  is 
carrie  d  oft"  too  fast ;  and  thus  the  latent  heat,  which 
ought  to  support  the  flame,  is  entirely  dissipated.  In 
like  manner  putrefaction  is  as  certainly  atttiuled  with 
azotic  and  carbonic  gas  as  fire  is  with  an  emission  of 
flame.  These  gases  contain  a  great  quantity  of  latent 
heat,  or  of  the  expansive  principle  already  mentioned  ; 
and  if  these  be  carried  oft"  with  greater  rapidity  than 
the  heat  of  the  atmosphere  can  produce  them,  ilie  con- 
sequence must  be,  that  an  opposite  pnnciide  to  that 
whicli  produces  putrefaction,  namely,  a  principle  of 
cold,  or  condensation,  instead  of  expansion,  must  take 
place,  and  the  body  cannot  putrefy.  •  That  this  must 
be  the  case,  is  evident  from  the  property  which  ail  eva- 
porations have  of  producing  cold  ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  a  brisk  current  of  air  promotes  c\aporation  to  a 
great  degree.  Hence  also  the  reason  is  evident  why 
bodies  are  })reserved  uncorrupted  by  cold;  for  thus  the 
action  of  the  expansive  principle  is  totally  overcome 
and  suspended,  so  that  none  of  its  effects  can  be  per- 
ceived. 

Thus  we  may  see,  that  one  reason  why  an  animal 
body  does  not  })utrefy  while  alive,  is  its  ventilation,  as 
v/e  may  call  it,  by  respiration;  and  another  is,  the  con- 
tinual accession  of  new  particles,  less  disposed  to  pu- 
trefy than  itself,  by  the  food  and  drink  w  hich  are  con- 
stantly taken  in.  But  if  either  of  the  se  \vays  of  pre- 
ventir.g  ti;e  commencement  of  this  process  is  omitted, 
then  putrctaelion  will  take  place  as  well  in  a  living  as 
in  a  dead  body.  Of  the  truth  of  tiiis  last  fact  we  have 
innumerable  instances.  When  air  is  infected  with  the 
putrid  effluvia  of  marshes,  and  thus  the  natural  effluvia 
are  not  carried  oft  from  the  human  body,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  some  enter  into  it  which  are  not  natural  to 
it,  the  most  putrid  diseases  are  produced.  I'he  same 
thing  happens  from  the  putrid  effluvia  of  dead  bodies. 
Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  fever 
which  took  jjlace  in  Germany  in  the  war  of  1755  : 
one  reason  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  an  infection 
of  the  air  by  the  vast  numbers  of  pe  ople  killed  in  battle, 
to  which  was  added  a  calm  in  the  atmosphere  for  a 
long  time;  the  putrid  effluvia  bc'ing  by  this  pn'vented 
from  flying  off.  When  Rir.  Ilolweli  with  145  others 
were  imprisoned  in  the  bluck-hoie-,  at  Calcutta,  after 
passing  a  night  in  that  dismal  habitation,  he  found  him- 
self in  a  high  putrid  fever.  When  sailors  in  long 
voyages  are  oblige'd  to  feed  upon  putrid  aliments ; 
when,  through  stormy  weather,  the  y  are  much  exposed 
to  wet ;  in  the  one  case  the  putn  sce  nt  eflluvia  being 
kept  from  flying  of!',  and  in  the  other  a  gre'ater  quantity 
being  thrown  into  the  body  than  what  it  nalurallv  con- 
tains, the  scurvy,  malignaiit  fevers,  i>cc.  make  tin  ii  ap- 
pearance. Neither  can  these  dise  ase  s' be  rtmcvi  e!  <\  iih- 
out  removing  every  one  of  tlie  causes  just  now  men- 
tioned :  for,  as  p<uirid  diseases  will  be  llie  conseqU'  nee 
of  confined  air,  nasiiiu'ss,  &c.  though  the  provisions  be 
eve  r  so  good ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  llie  provisions 
be  bad,  the  best  air,  and  most  exact  cleanliness,  nay, 
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tlie  best  medicines  in  the  world,  will  be  of  no  service  ; 
as  hath  been  often  observed  i.n  the  scurvy. 

From  this  account  of  the  nature,  cause,  and  method 
of  preventing  putrefaction  by  means  of  a  current  of  air, 
WG  may  easily  see  the  reason  why  it  does  not  take  place 
in  some  other  cases  also.  Bodies  will  not  putrefy  in 
vacuo,  because  there  the  atmosphere  has  not  access  to 
impart  its  elastic  principle;  and  though  in  the  vacuum 
itself  the  principle  we  speak  of  does  undoubtedly  exist, 
yet  its  action  there  is  by  far  too  weak  to  decompose 
the  structure  of  an  animal  body.  In  extreme  cold,  the 
reason  v.hy  putrefaction  does  not  take  place  has  been 
already  shewn.  If  the  heat  be  extremely  great,  the 
process  of  ignition  or  burning  takes  place  instead  of 
putrefaction.  If  the  body  be  very  dry,  putrefaction 
cannot  take  place,  because  the  texture  is  too  firm  to  be 
decomposed  by  the  weak  action  of  the  elastic  principle. 
Putrefaction  may  also  be  prevented  by  the  addition  of 
certain  substances ;  but  they  are  all  of  them  such  as 
either  harden  the  texture  of  the  body,  and  thus  render 
it  proof  against  the  action  of  the  elastic  fluid,  or,  b)^ 
dissolving  its  texture  entirely,  bring  it  into  a  state 
similar  to  what  it  would  be  brought  by  the  utni' frt 
power  of  putrefaction,  so  that  the  process  cannot  tlwii 
take  place.  Thus  various  kinds  of  salts  and  acids  liar- 
den  the  texture  of  animal  substances,  and  thus  are  suc- 
cessfully used  as  antiseptics.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  ardent  spirits ;  while  oils  and  gums  of  various 
kinds  prove  antiseptic  by  a  total  exclusion  of  air,  which 
is  necessary  in  some  degree  for  carrying  on  the  process 
of  putrefaction.  Many  vegetables,  by  the  astnngent 
qualities  they  possess,  harden  the  texture  of  animal 
substances,  and  thus  prove  powerfully  antiseptic  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  fixe<l  alkaline  salts,  quick-lime,  and 
caustic  volatile  alkali,  though  they  prevent  putrefac- 
tion, yet  they  do  it  by  dissolving  the  substances  in  such 
a  manner  that  putrefaction  could  do  no  moi'e  though  it 
had  exerted  its  utmost  force.  Tliere  is  only  one  other 
antiseptic  substance  whose  etfects  deserve  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  that  is  sugar.  This,  though  neither  acid 
nor  alkaline,  is  yet  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  of 
preventing  putrefaction  :  and  this  seeuis  to  be  owing  to 
its  great  tendency  to  run  into  the  vinous  fermentation, 
which  is  totally  inconsistent  with  that  of  putrefaction ; 
and  this  tendency  is  so  great,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
counteracted  by  the  tendency  of  animal  substances  to 
putrefy  in  any  circumstances  whatever. 

Some  kinds  of  air  are  remarkably  antiseptic,  though 
this  subject  has  not  been  so  fully  enquired  into  as  could 
be  wished.  The  most  powerful  of  them  in  this  ri  sjioct 
is  the  nitrous  air;  next  to  it,  is  carbonic  gas;  but  the 
powers  of  the  other  airs  are  not  so  well  known.  It  is 
probable  that  the  antiseptic  properties  of  fixed  and 
nitrous  air,  are  owing  to  their  quality  of  extinguishing 
fire,  or  at  least  that  the  principle  is  the  same  ;  but,  till 
the  nature  of  these  properties  be  better  known,  we  must 
allow  our  hypothesis  to  be  questionable. 

Sir  John  Pringle  has  made  experiments  to  determine 
the  powers  of  certain  substances  to  promote  or  to  pre- 
vent putrefaction.  From  these  experiments  lie  lias 
formed  the  following  table,  shewing  the  relative  anti- 
septic powers  of  the  saline  substances  mentioned. 


Having  found  that  two  drachms  of  beef  put  in  a  pLial 
with  two  ounces  of  water,  and  placed  in  a  heat  equal 
to  90°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  became  putrid  in 
14  hours,  and  that  6'0  grains  of  sea-sa,lt  preserved  a 
similar  mixture  of  beef  and  water  more  than  30  hours, 
he  made  the  antiseptic  power  of  the  sea-salt  a  standard, 
to  which  ho  compared  the  powers  of -the  other  salts. 
The  algebraic  character  -f  signifies  that  the  substance: 
to  which  it  is  annexed  had  a  greater  antiseptic  power 
than  is  expressed  by  the  numbers ; 


Sea-salt,  the  standard  1  Nitre  -4.-1- 

Sal  gemma;  .    .    .    1 -f  Salt  of  hartshorn    .  4-f- 

Kali  vitriolatum     .    2  Salt  of  v/orm wood  (pre- 
Aq.  amnion,  acet.   .    2  pared  kali)     .    .  4-f 

Tartarised  kali  .    .  "2  Borax      .    .    .  .12 

Acetatedkali     .    .    2+  Salt  of  amber     .    .  20  . 

Rlui'iated  ammonia     3  Alum  30 

Neutral  mixture  .3 


It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  quantities  of  aq.  ammon. 
acet.  and  (  i  the  neutral  mixture,  were  such,  that  each 
of  them  contained  as  much  alkali  as  the  other  neutral 
salts. 

IMyrih,  aloes,  asafoetida,  and  catechu,  were  found  to 
have;  an  antiseptic  power  30  times  greater  than  the 
standard.  Gum  ammoniacum  and  sagapenum  shewed 
little  antiseptic  power.  Of  all  resinous  substances, 
camphor  was  found  to  resist  putrefaction  most  power- 
fully. Sir  John  Pnngle  believes  that  its  antiseptic 
power  is  300  times  y;reater  than  that  of  sea-salt. 
Chamomile  flowers,  Vii-ginian  snake-root,  pepper,  gin- 
ger, satfron,  contray.  r\  a-root,  and  galls,  were  found  to 
be  12  times  more  antiseptic  than  sea-salt.  Infusions 
of  large  quantities  of  mint,  angelica,  ground-ivy,  green 
tea,  red  roses,  common  wormwood,  mustard,  and  horse- 
radish, and  also  decoctions  of  poppy-heads,  were  more 
antiseptic  than  sea-salt.  Decoctions  of  wheat,  barley, 
and  other  farinaceous  grains,  checked  the  putrefaction 
by  becoming  sour.  Ciialk,  and  other  absorbent  pow- 
ders, accelerated  the  putrefaction,  and  resolved  meat 
into  a  perfect  mucus.  The  same  powders  prevented 
an  infusion  of  I'arinaceous  grains  from  becoming -muci- 
laginous and  sour. 

One  drachm  of  sea-salt  was  found  to  preserve  two 
drachms  of  I'lesh  beef  in  two  ounces  of  water,  above 
30  hours,  uncorruptcci,  in  a  heat  equal  to  that  of  the 
human  body,  or  above  20  hours  longer  than  meat  is 
preserved  in  water  without  salt :  but  half  a  drachm  of 
salt  did  not  preserve  it  more  than  two  hours  longer 
than  pure  water.  Twenty-five  grains  of  salt  had  little 
or  no  antiseptic  quality.  Twenty  grains,  15  grains, 
but  e  specially  10  grains  only  of  sea-salt,  weiT  found  to 
accelerate  and  heighten  the  putrefaction  of  two  dr;e:-hms 
of  fi^sh.  Tliese  small  quantities  of  sea-salt  did  also 
soften  the  flesh  more  than  pure  water. 

The  doctor  also  made  expi  riments  to  discover  the 
eftecis  of  mixing  vegetable  with  animal  matters.  Two 
drachms  of  raw  beef,  as  much  bread,  and  an  ounce  of 
water,  being  beaten  to  the  consistence  of  pap,  and  ex- 
posed to  90'^  of  heat  according  to  Fahrenl. til's  rher- 
mometer,  began  to  ferment  in  a  few  houi"s,  and  con- 
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tinucd  in  ferttieigtation  during  two  clays.  When  it  be- 
gan to  ferment^nd  swell,  the  putrefaction  had  begun ; 
and  in  a  few  hours  afterwards,  the  smell  was  offensive. 
Next  day  the  putrid  smell  ceased,  and  an  acid  taste 
and  smell  succeeded.  Fresh  alimentary  vegetables,  as 
spinach,  asparagus,  scurvy-grass,  produced  similar 
efi'ects  as  bread  on  flesh,  but  in  a  weaker  degree.  From 
several  other  experiments  he  found,  that  animal  sub- 
stances excite  the  fermentation  of  vegetable  substances, 
and  that  the  latter  substances  correct  the  putrescency 
of  the  former. 

By  adding  saliva  to  a  similar  mixture  of  flesh,  bread, 
and  water,  the  fermentation  was  retarded,  moderated, 
but  rendered  of  twice  the  usual  duration,  and  the  acid 
produced  at  last  was  weaker  than  when  no  saliva  was 
used.  By  adding  an  oily  substance  to  the  common 
mixture  of  flesh,  bread,  and  water,  a  stronger  fermenta- 
tion was  produced,  which  could  not  be  moderated  by 
the  quantity  of  saliva  used  in  the  former  experiment, 
tjll  some  fixed  alkaline  salt  was  added  ;  which  salt  was 
found,  without  saliva,  to  stop  suddenly  very  high  fer- 
mentations He  did  not  find  that  small  quantities  of 
the  following  salts,  sal  ammoniac,  nitre,  vitrioiated 
tartar,  kali  acetat.  salt  of  hartshorn,  salt  of  worm- 
wood, were  septic,  as  small  quantities  of  sea-salt  were. 
Sugar  was  found  to  resist  putrefaction  at  first,  as  other 
salts  do,  and  also  to  check  the  putrefaction  after  it  had 
begun  by  its  own  fermentative  quality,  like  bread  and 
other  fermentative  vegetables.  Lime-water  made  some 
small  resistance  to  putrefaction.  Port-wine,  small- 
beer,  infusions  of  bitter  vegetables,  of  bark,  and  the 
juice  of  antiscorbutic  plants,  retarded  the  fermentation 
of  mixtures  of  flesh  and  bread.  But  an  unstrained  de- 
coction of  bark  considerably  increased  that  fermenta- 
tion. Crabs-eyes  accelerated  and  increased  the  fer- 
mentation of  a  mixture  of  flesh  and  bread.  Lime-water 
neither  retarded  nor  hastened  the  fermentation  of  such 
a  mixture:  but,  when  the  fermentation  ceased,  the 
liquor  was  neither  putrid  nor  acid,  but  sinclt  agreeably. 

Flesh  pounded  in  a  mortar  was  found  to  ferment 
sooner  than  that  which  had  not  been  bruised.  The 
tough  inflammatory  crust  of  blood  was  found  to  be 
most  putrescent :  next  to  which  the  crassamentum,  or 
red  coagulated  mass ;  and  lastly  the  serum. 

Dr.  Macbride's  experiments  confirm  many  of  those 
aljove  related,  especially  those  which  shew  that  the 
fermentation  of  vegetable  substances  is  increased  by  a 
mixture  of  animal  or  putrescent  matter;  that  the  pu- 
trescency of  the  latter  is  corrected  by  the  fermentative 
quality  of  the  former;  and  that  the  putrefaction  and 
fermentation  of  mixtures  of  aaimal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances are  accelerated  by  additions  of  absorbent 
earths  and  cinchona.  He  also  found,  that  although 
unburnt  calcareous  earths  were  septic,  quick-lime  and 
lime-water  prevented  putrefaction,  but  that  they  de- 
stroyed or  dissolved  the  texture  of  the  flesh. 

The  experiments  of  the  author  of  the  Essai  pour  ser- 
xir  d  i'H'ifiioire  de  la  Putrefactio?i,  shew  that  metallic 
salts,  rcbiuous  powders,  extracts  of  bark,  and  opium, 
are  veiy  powerfully  antiseptic,  and  that  salts  with 
earthy  bases  are  less  antiseptic  than  any  other  salts. 
Charcoal  possesses  this  property  in  a  very  high  decrree; 
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and  we  have  now  a  powerful  means  of  obviating  the 
dangeroirs  effects  of  putrid  efffuvia  by  means  of  nitrous 
fumigation.    See  Fumigation,  Nitrous. 

PUTREFACTIVE  FEIIMENTATION  ;  thespon- 
taneous  decomposition  of  vegetable  substances  beyond 
the  production  of  the  acetous  acid.  In  that  case, 
the  vinegar  gi-adually  becomes  viscid  and  foul ;  air 
is  emitted  with  a  fetid  odour;  an  earthy  sediment  is 
deposited ;  and  when  the  whole  process  is  finished, 
scarcel}'  any  thing  remains  but  the  salts,  the  charcoal, 
and  the  earths  which  formed  the  constituent  parts  of 
the  vegetable.  The  fluid,  if  any  is  left,  is  water  and 
acetous  acid.  This  decomposition  is  called  putrefac- 
tive fermentation  :  its  properties  are  more  striking  in 
animal  matter. 

PUTRID  FEVER;  a  species  of  typhus.  See 
Typhus  gravior. 

PUZZOLA'NA,  or  Puzzulana  ;  a  kind  of  earth 
found  about  Puteoli,  Baise,  and  Curaa;,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  It  is  thrown  out  from  the  burning  mouths 
of  volcanoes  in  the  form  of  ashes ;  sometimes  in  such 
large  quantities,  and  with  so  great  violence,  that  whole 
provinces  have  been  covered  with  it  at  a  considerable 
distance.  Pozzolana  is  of  a  grey,  brown,  or  blackish 
colour;  of  a  loose,  granular,  or  dusty  and  rough, 
porous  or  spongy  texture,  resembling  a  clay  hardened 
by  fire,  and  then  reduced  to  a  gross  powder.  It  has 
various  heterogeneous  substances  mixed  with  it.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  from  25CO  to  2S00 ;  and  it  is, 
in  some  degree,  magnetic  :  it  scarcely  effervesces  with 
acids,  though  partially  soluble  in  them.  It  easily 
melts  per  se ;  but  its  most  distinguishing  property  is, 
that  it  liardens  very  suddenly  when  mixed  with  one-third 
of  its  weight  of  lime  and  water ;  and  forms  a  cement 
which  is  more  durable  in  water  than  any  other.  Ac- 
cording to  Bergman's  analysis,  100  parts  of  it  contain 
from  55  to  60  of  siliceous  earth,  20  of  argillaceous, 
5  or  6  of  calcareous,  and  from  15  to  20  of  iron.  Its 
effects,  however,  in  cement  may  perhaps  depend  only 
on  the  iron  which  has  been  reduced  into  a  particular 
substance  by  means  of  subterraneous  fires ;  evident 
signs  of  which  are  observable  in  the  places  where  it  is 
obtained. 

PYLQ'RICA  ARTE'RIA,  the  pyloric  artery;  a 
branch  of  the  hepatic  artery. 

PYLO'RUS  {TtuXu^og,  from  "jtuXow,  to  guard  an 
entrance  ;  because  it  guards,  as  it  were,  the  entrance 
of  the  bowels) ;  the  inferior  aperture  of  the  stomach, 
which  opens  into  the  intestines.  On  the  iiiner  suiface 
of  the  small  extremity  of  the  stomach,  at  the  place, 
where  it  ends  in  the  intestinal  canal,  we  observe  a 
broad,  thin,  circular  boiilcr,  with  a  roundish  hole 
in  the  middle,  which  is  the  pylorus.  This  border  is 
a  fold  or  duplicature  of  the  two  inner  coats  of  tlie 
stomach,  the  nervosa  and  villosa ;  and  it  is  formed 
in  part  by  a  fasciculus  of  fleshy  fibres  fixed  in  the  du- 
plicature of  the  tunica  nervosa,  and  distinguished  not 
only  from  the  other  fleshy  fibres  of  the  extremity  of  the 
stomach,  but  also  from  those  of  the  intestines,  by  a 
thin,  whitish  circle,  which  appears  even  through  the 
external  or  common  coat,  round  the  union  o'f^the 
stomach  and  intestines.  The  figure  of  iae  pylorus 
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that  of  a  rii;p  transversely  flatted ;  ihc  inner  cdi^e 
of  which,  or  that  next  the  centre,  is  turned  obliquely 
foward  the  intestines.  This  inner  edge  runs  naturally 
more  or  less  into  little  plaits  or  gathers,  like  the  mouth 
<>f  a  purse  almost  shut ;  all  which  particulars  are  very 
different  from  what  figures  and  dried  preparations 
would  make  us  believe.  It  is  therefore  a  kind  of 
sphincter,  which  can  contract  the  inferior  orifice  of 
the  stomach,  but  seems  not  capable  of  shutting  it 
quite  close. 

PYRAMIDA'LIS  (from  TTufa/xij,  a  pyramid),  so 
called  by  Fallopius,  who  is  considered  as  the  first  accur- 
ate describer  of  this  muscle  ;  on  account  of  its  shape. 
Vesalius  seems,  however,  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
it,  and  to  have  described  it  as  a  part  of  tlic  rectus.  It 
is  a  very  small  muscle,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  fore 
part  of  the  rectus,  and  is  covered  by  the  same  aponeuro- 
sis that  forms  the  anterior  part  of  the  sheath  of 
that  muscle.  It  arises,  by  short  tendinous  fibres,  from 
the  upper  and  forepart  of  the  pubis.  From  this  origin, 
which  is  seldom  more  than  an  inch  in  breadth,  its  fibres 
ascend  somewhat  obliquely,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
iinea,  alba,  and  inner  edge  of  the  rectus,  commonly  at 
about  the  distance  of  two  inches  from  the  pubis,  and 
frequently  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  but  always  below 
the  umbilicus.  Now  and  then,  the  pyramidalis  is 
wanting  on  one  or  both  sides,  and  when  this  happens, 
the  internal  oblique  muscle  is  usually  found  to  be 
thicker  at  its  lower  part.  Sometimes,  though  rarely, 
there  are  two  at  one  side,  and  only  one  at  the  other, 
and  Sabbatier  has  even  seen  two  on  each  side.  Fallo- 
pius, and  many  others  after  him,  have  considered  it  as 
the  congener  of  the  internal  oblique ;  but  its  use  rather 
seems  to  be  to  assist  the  lower  part  of  the  rectus. 

PYRAMIDA'LIS  FACIE'I.    See  Levatoh  labii 

SUPERIORIS  ALEQUE  NASI. 

PYRE'TIIRUM  (j(v^£^pov,  from  izvp,  fire,  because 
of  the  hot  taste  of  its  root),  called  also  Dentaria,  Herba 
salivaris,  and  I'cs  Alexaiidriims ;  pcllitory  of  Spain: 
Anthcmis  pi/rethrum  Linn.  Anthcmis  cauUbiis  simpUcibvs 
unl/loris  dccumbentibus,  foliis  pinnato-midtfidis.  Class, 
Syiigcncsia.  Order,  Puii/gamia  supofiua.  The  ancient 
Romans,  it  is  said,  employed  the  root  of  this  plant  as 
a  pickle.  In  its  recent  state  it  is  not  so  pungent  as 
when  dried,  and  yet,  if  applied  to  the  skin,  it  produces 
inflammation.  Its  qualities  are  stimulant ;  but  it  is 
never  used,  except  as  a  masticatory,  for  relieving 
tooth-achs,  rheumatic  affe  ctions  of  the  face,  and  para- 
lysis of  the  tongue,  in  which  it  affords  relief  by  stimulat- 
ing the  excretory  duets  of  the  salivary  glands. 

PYRE'TIIRUM  SYLVE'STRE.    See  Ptarmica. 

PYRETOLO'GIA  {iru^stoXoyia, ;  from  itvpjfirc,  or 
heat,  and  Myog,  a  discourse),  pyretology  ;  a  discourse 
or  theoretical  doctrine  of  fevers. 

PYRE'XIA  (of  theGr.  ttu^s^hx.,  from  ■n'u§,firej;  fe- 
ver.   See  FEBiiis. 

PYRE'XIyE,  febrile  diseases  ;  the  first  class  of  Dr. 
Cuilen's  nosology.  These  are  characterised  by  fre- 
quency of  pulse  after  a  cold  shivering ;  with  increase  of 
heat,  and  especially,  among  other  impaired  functions, 
^  diminution  of  strength,    See  Nosology. 

PYKIF^'RMIS  (from  a  pear,  .and  forma,  a 


shape,  shaped  like  a  pear) ;  the  Pi/riformis,  seu  Tliacus 
exter/nis,  of  Douglas.  Spigelius  first  gave  it  the? 
name  of  pyriformis,  from  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  a  pear.  It  is  a  small  radiated  muscle,  situat- 
ed under  the  glutasus  maximus,  along  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  glutasus  minimus.  It  arises  by  three, 
and  sometimes  four,  tendinous  and  fleshy  origins,  from 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
pieces  of  the  os  sacrum,  so  that  this  part  of  it  is  within 
the  pelvis.  From  these  origins  the  muscle  grows  nar- 
rower, and  passing  out  of  the  pelvis,  below  the  niche 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  ilium,  from  which  it 
receives  a  few  fleshy  fibres,  is 'inserted,  by  a  roundish 
tendon  of  an  inch  in  length,  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
cavity  at  the  root  of  the  trochanter  major.  This 
muscle  assists  in  moving  the  thigh  outwards,  and  a  lit- 
tle upwards. 

PYRI'TES  {TrvDirs;,  from  Kvp,fije ;  so  called  be- 
cause it  strikes  fire  with  steel);  a  genus  of  inflammable 
substances,  com.posed  of  sulphur  which  has  dissolved  or 
saturated  itself  with  metals.  Thus  thei-e  are  many 
kinds  of  pyrites;  as  of  gold,  arsenic,  iron,  &c.  It  is 
also  the  principal  ore  of  sulphur ;  particularly  that 
called  martial  pyrites,  copperas-stone,  or  viarcasite. 
This  is  a  very  common  species,  containing  a  large 
quantity  of  sulphur  in  proportion  to  the  iron;  and, 
when  thoroughly  inflamed,  b  urnmg  by  itself.  It  is 
either  of  a  compact  texture,  steel-grained,  coarse-grain- 
ed, or  crystallised.  In  this  last  form,  it  shoots  mostly 
into  cube  and  octohcdral  figures,  though  it  is  met  with 
also  in  innumerable  other  forms.  The  liver-coloured 
marcasite  has  an  appearance  between  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding and  the  blue  copper-oj-e.  'J'he  iron  predo- 
minates in  this  kind,  so  that  it  is  less  fit  than  the  other 
for  extracting  sulphur  from  it,  or  for  the  smelting  of 
copper-ores.  It  is  posst?ssed  of  no  medicinal  properties 
but  what  belong  to  its  component  parts. 

PYRI'TES  ARSENICA'LES.    See  Arsenic. 

PYRMONT-WATER,  a  celebrated  mineral  spring, 
discovered  at  Pyrmont,  a  village  in  the  circle  of  West- 
phalia. It  is  of  an  agreeable,  though  strongly  acidulat- 
ed, taste,  and  emits  a  large  portion  of  gas ;  which  affects 
the  persons  who  attend  at  the  well,  as  well  as  those 
who  drink  the  fluid,  with  a  sensation  somewhat  resem- 
bling that  produced  by  intoxication.  A  general  view  of 
the  anal)  sis  of  this  water  will  shew,  that  it  stands  the 
first  in  rank  of  the  highly  carbonated  chalybeates,  and 
contains  such  an  abundance  of  carbonic  acid,  as  not  only 
to  hold  dissolved  a  number  of  carbonic  salts,  but  to 
shew  all  the  properties  of  this  acid  uncombined,  and  in 
its  most  active  form.  Pyrmont-water  is  likewise  a  strong 
chalybeate,  with  regard  to  the  proportion  of  iron  ;  and 
it  is.besides  a  very  hard  water,  containipg  much  scleii- 
ite  and  earthy  carbonats.  The  diseases  to  which  this 
mineral-water  may  be  advantageously  applied,  arc  the 
same  as  those  for  which  the  Spa  and  others  of  the 
acidulated  chalybeates  are  resorted  to,  that  is,  in  all 
cases  of  debility  that  require  an  active  tonic  that  is  not 
pcrmtinently  heating ;  various  disorders  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  especially  bilious  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  and 
complaints  that  originate  from  obstructed  menstrua- 
tion.   Bergman  says  the  Swedish  kanncful,  containing 
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42,351  grains  of  this  water,  is  sometimes  impregnated 
with  ninety  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid,  though 
in  general  the  quantity  is  smaller;  which  is  in  the 
proportion  of  130^  cubic  inches. from  the  English  gal- 
lon of  6l,440  grains.  The  solid  contents,  on  his  analy- 
sis, were,  from  the  English  gallon,  of  aerated  iron,  43 
grains;  of  aerated  lime,  29-/^;  of  vitriolatcd  iime- 
sch  nite,  55^;  of  aerated  magnesia,  65^^;  of  vitriolat- 
cd magnesia  Sd-^j- ;  of  common  salt,  10-j.  At  Pyrmont, 
the  company  generally  drink  this  water  by  glassfuls,  in 
a  morning,  to  the  quantity  of  two,  three,  or  more, 
English  pints.  Its  common  operation  is  by  urine, 
but  if  taken  copit)usly  it  generally  proves  laxative  ;  and 
Vi'hen  it  has  not  this  eflbct,  and  that  effect  is  wanted, 
they  commonly  mix  with  the  first  glass  drunk  in  the 
morning,  from  one  to  five  or  six  drachms  of  sonie  purg- 
ing salt. 

PY'ROLA  (from  pynis,  a  pear  ;  so  named  because 
its  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  pear-tree),  the  round- 
leaved  winter-green :  Pyrula  rotuvdifolia  Linn.  It  is 
now  forgotten  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  It  possesses, 
however,  gently  astrmgcnc  qualities,  and  has  a  bitterish 
taste. 

PY'ROLA  ROTUNDIFO'LIA  ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  winter-areen.    See  Pyrola. 

PYRO-LIGNEOUS  ACID;  an  acid  liquor  of  a 
brown  colour,  of  a  pretty  strong  and  peculiar  smell, 
obtained  by  distillation  from  wood,  especially  the 
beech,  birch,  and  box.  It  has  been  long  known  that 
the  hardest  woods  afford  an  acid  principle,  mixed  with 
an  oil,  which  partly  disguises  its  properties  ;  but  no 
one  had  directly  attended  to  a  determination  of  the  ha- 
bitudes of  this  acid,  until  Mr.  Gocttling  published  his 
researches  on  the  acid  of  wood,  and  the  ether  it 
afibrds.  In  order  to  obtain  this  acid,  Mr.  de  Morveau 
distilled  small  pieces  of  very  dry  beech  in  an  iron  retort, 
by  a  revcrbcratory  furnace.  He  changed  the  receiver 
when  the  oil  began  to  rise,  and  rectified  the  product  by 
a  second  distillation.  Fifty-five  ounces  of  very  dry 
chips  afforded  seventeen  ounces  of  rectified  acid,  of  an 
amber  colour,  not  at  all  empyreumatic ;  whose  specific 
gravity,  compared  with  that  of  distilled  water,  was  as 
49  :  48.  This  acid  strongly  reddens  blue  vegetable 
coiouis,  and  one  ounce  of  it  required  twenty-three 
ounces  and  a  half  of  lime-water  for  its  complete 
saturation.  It  supports  the  action  of  heat  very  well 
when  it  is  engaged  in  an  alkaline  base  ;  but  by  a  strong 
heat  it  is  burned,  like. all  the  vegetable  acids.  It  does 
not  precipitate  martial  solutions  of  a  black  colour,  but 
it  unites  with  alkalis,  earths,  and  metals;  and  does  not 
give  up  lime  or  barytcs  to  combine  with  caustic  alkalis. 
The  action  of  the  pyro-ligneous  acid  from  metallic 
substances,  and  upon  alumine,  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  acetous  acid,  and  appears  to  follow  the 
same  order.  This  acid  dissolves  near  tv.'ice  its  weight 
of  the  oxid  of  lead. 

PYRO-LIGNITES,  in  the  new  chemistry,  salts 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  pyro-lignic  acid  with 
different  bases. 

PYRO-MUCITES  ;  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
pyrorraucic  acid  with  different  bases. 

PYRO-MUCOUS  ACID,  or  syrvpovs  acid;  an 
acid  liquor  obtained  by  distillation  from  insipid,  sac- 


charine, gummy,  or  farinaceous  mucilages.  This  acid 
is  afforded,  in  distillation,  by  all  plants  which  contain 
saccharine  juices.  In  preparing  this  acid,  a  quantity 
of  sugar  is  put  into  a  very  cap;"^'""'  r<itort  on  account 
of  the  matter  selling  up  very  much;  and  a  receiver, 
suiScicutly  ample  to  condense  the  vapour,  is  to  be 
adapted.  A  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and  hy- 
drogen gas  is  disengaged  by  the  first  impression  of  the 
fire  ;  and  a  brown  fluid  remains  in  the  receiver,  most 
of  which  consists  of  a  weak  acid,  which  colours  blue 
paper,  and  is  rendered  dark  by  a  portion  of  oil.  The 
retort  contains  a  spongy  coal.  Mr.  Schrickel  recom- 
mends the  rectification  of  the  product  of  the  first  distil- 
lation from  clay,  in  order  to  purify  the  acid  :  but  Mr, 
de  Morveau  has  redistilled  it  without  intermedium  ; 
and  the  acid  he  obtained  had  only  a  slight  yellow- 
tinge.  This  acid  rises  at  the  same  temperature  as 
water :  it  is  therefore  not  possible  to  concentrate  it  by 
distillation.  But  this  purpose  may  be  effected  by 
freezing ;  and  it  was  in  this  manner  that  Mr.  Schrickel 
prepared  the  acid  he  ma.de  use  of  to  ascertain  its  com- 
binations. This  concentrated  acid  has  a  very  pene- 
trating taste.  It  strongly  reddens  blue  colours.  If  it 
be  exposed  to  heat  in  open  vessels,  it  is  dissipated,  and 
leaves  only  a  brown  spot;  but  if  it  be  heated  in  closed 
vessels,  it  leaves  a  more  considerable  residue,  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  coal  of  sugar. 

-This  acid  speedily  attacks  the  earthy  and  alkaline 
carbonates,  and  forms  salts  differing  from  the  oxalates. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Schrickel,  it  dis- 
solves gold,  but  silver  is  not  attacked  by  it;  mercury, 
however,  combines  v.'ith  it  by  means  of  a  long  digestion, 
as  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  de  Morveau.  This  acid 
corrodes  lead,  and  forms  a  very  styptic  salt  in  long 
crystals ;  and  with  copper  it  forms  a  green  solution. 
It  also  partly  dissolves  tin,  and  affords  green  crystals 
with  iron.  The  celebrated  Gren  is  of  opinion,  that  it 
is  a  mixture  of  acetic  with  oxalic  acids,  and  does  not 
deserve  to  be  received  in  the  system  of  chemistry  as  a 
peculiar  acid. 

PYRO-TARTRITES ;  salts  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  pvro-tartrous  acid  with  different  bases. 

PYRO-TARTROUS  ACID.  See  Tartar,  Spi- 
rit OF. 

PYRO'METER  (from  itvp,Jire,  and  ij.srpav,  measure  J; 
an  instrument  calculated  to  measure  those  higher  de- 
grees of  heat  to  which  the  thermometer  cannot  be  ap- 
plied. The  most  celebrated  invention  of  this  kind,  and 
which  has  been  adopted  into  general  use,  is  that  in- 
vented by  the  late  Mr.  Wedgwood.  It  consists  of  two 
pieces  of  brass  fixed  on  a  plate  so  as  to  be  of  art 
inch  asunder  at  one  end,  and  -j?^  at  the  other;  a  scale 
is  marked  upon  them  which  is  divided  into  240  equal 
parts,  each  ~  of  an  inch  ;  and  with  this  his  gauge,  are 
furnished  a  sufficient  number  of  pieces  of  baked  clay, 
which  must  have  been  prepared  in  a  red  heat,  and  mu^t 
be  of  given  dimensions.  These  pieces  of  clay,  thrvs  ppt- 
pared,  are  first  to  -be  applied  cold,  to  the  rule  of  the 
gauge,  that  there  may  no  mistake  take  place  in  regard 
to  their  dimensions.  Then  any  one  of  them  is  to  be 
exposed  to  the  heat  which  is  to  be  measured,  till  it  shall 
have  been  completely  penetrated  by  it.  It  is  theji  re- 
moved and  applied  to  the  gauge.  The  diffcrezice  be- 
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hveen  its  former  and  its  present  dimensions,  will  shew 
how  much  it  has  shrunk ;  and  will  consequently  indi- 
cate, to  what  degree  the  intensity  of  the  heat  to  which 
it  was  exposed,  <imoi.;iited.  High  temperatures  can 
thus  be  ascertained  with  accuracy.  F.ach  decree  of 
Wedgwood's  pyrometer  is  equal  to  130°  of  FahreiiWolt'c 
PYROPHORUS  (formrd  of  ifvg,  Jire,  and  (pspuj,  to 
bear),  the  name  usually  given  to  that  substance  called 
by  some  black  phosphorvs ;  a  chemical  preparation,  pos- 
sessing the  singular  pi-opcrty  of  kindling  spontaneously 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  This  substance  was  acci- 
dentally discovered  by  M.  Romberg,  who  prepared  it 
of  alum  and  human  fa;ces ;  but  since  his  time,  the  pro- 
cess has  been  very  much  simplified.  In  order  to  pre- 
pare pyrophorus,  equal  parts  of  powdered  alum  and 
brown  sugar  are  to  be  melted  over  the  fire,  and  kept 
stirring,  till  reduced  to  dryness.  The  mixture  is  then 
to  be  finely  powdered,  and  introduced  into  a  common 
phial,  coated  with  clay,  to  which  a  glass  tube,  open  at 
each  end,  is  luted,  to  allow  the  escape  of  the  gases  that 
are  produced.  The  phial  must  then  be  set  in  the  fire, 
surrounded  by  sand,  in  a  crucible.  Gas  will  issue 
from  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  and  may  be  inflamed  by 
a  lighted  paper.  When  this  ceases  to  escape,  the  cru- 
cible may  be  removed  from  the  fire ;  and  a  little  moist 
clay  pressed  down  upon  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  to 
prevent  the  access  of  air  to  the  contents  of  the  phial. 
The  pyrophorus  thus  formed  is  a  black  and  very  light 
powder,  which  instantly  takes  fire,  when  poured  out  of 
the  bottle  iato  the  air;  and  inflames  vividly  in  oxigen 
gas. 

The  accension  of  pyrophorus  is  thus  accounted  for 
by  Gren.  Part  of  the  charcoal  decomposes,  in  a  red 
heat,  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  su-lphate  of  alu- 
mine,  and  becomes  converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas, 
which  escapes ;  the  sulphuric  acid  is  thus  partly  con- 
verted into  sulphur,  which  sublimes  and  Imrns.  Dur- 
ing these  changes,  the  potash,  which  is  present  in  the 
alum  of  commerce,  uniies  to  part  of  the  sulphur,  and 
forms  with  it  a  sulphurct  of  potash ;  and  there  remains 
the  superfluous  part  of  the  coal  that  had  been  blended 
with  the  sulphate  of  alumine.  The  constituent  parts 
of  the  pyrophorus  are  consequently  .exceedingly  dry 
potash,  sulphur,  charcoal,  and  alumine.  On  exposure 
to  air,  the  first  rapidly  attracts  its  moisture,  and  is 
heated  with  it.  This  heat  is  sufficient  to  inflame  the 
sulphur,  because  sulphur  is  already,  by  its  own  nature,- 
when  combined  with  alkaline  substances,  by  far  more 
disposed  to  decompose  oxigen  gas.  Lastly,  this  igni- 
tion of  the  sulphur  in  the  pyrophorus  is  communicated 
to  the  coaly  particles,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  its  pre- 
paration, were  mingled  with  the  sulphate  of  alumine. 

PYRO'SIS  (from  nyvpou},  to  burn),  a  disease  called, 
in  Scotland,  the  IVatcr-brash ;  in  England,  Black-water. 
J)r.  CuUen  places  it  as  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
Neuroses,  and  order  Spasmi,  which  he  defines,  a  burn- 
ing pain  of  the  epigastrium,  with  a  quantity  of  aqueous 
humour,  for  the  most  part  insipid,  sometimes  acrid, 
discharged  by  (he  mouth.  This  disorder  is  named 
pyrosis  Snecica  by  Sauvages,  but  Linnaeus  calls  it  car- 
dialgia  sputatoria,  whence  probably  the  error  of  some 
who  have  confounded  it  with  cardialgia.  Dr.  Cullen 
<:onsid,ers  the  pyrosis  as  an  idiopathic  disease,  and 


seems  to  be  the  first  who  has  treated  of  it  in  a  sj^stem. 
He  observes,  that  it  is  a  disease  frequent  among  people 
in  lower  life,  but  that  it  occurs  also,  though  more 
rarely,  in  people  of  better  condition.  It  appears,  he 
says,  most  frequently  in  persons  under  middle  age,  but 
seldom  in  any  persons  before  the  age  of  puberty. 
When  It  iuiS  nnno  taken  place,  it  is  ready  to  recur  oc- 
casionally for  a  long  time  afrei,  but  it  seldom  appears 
in  persons  considerably  advanced  in  life.  It  affects 
both  sexes,  but  more  frequently  the  female ;  it  some- 
times attacks  pregnant  women,  and  some  women  onli/ 
when  they  are  in  that  condition.  Of  other  women,  it 
more  frequently  aflfects  the  unmarried ;  and  of  the 
married,  most  frequently  the  barren :  it  frequently 
happens  to  women  labouring  under  the  fluor  albus. 
The  fits  of  this  disease  usually  come  on  in  the  morning, 
and  forenoon,  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  The  first 
symptom  of  it  is  a  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  with 
a  sense  of  constriction,  and  as  if  the  stomach  was  drawn 
towards  the  back ;  the  pain  is  increased  by  raising  the 
body  into  an  erect  posture,  and  therefore  the  body  is 
bended  forward.  This  pain  is  often  very  severe ;  and 
after  continuing  for  some  time,  it  brings  on  an  eructa- 
tion of  a  thin  watery  fluid  in  considerable  quantity : 
this  fluid  has  sometimes  an  acid  taste,  but  very  often  is 
without  this,  and  absolutely  insipid.  The  eructation 
-is  for  some  time  frequently  repeated,  and  does  not  im- 
mediately give  relief  to  the  pain  which  preceded  it, 
but  does  so  at  length,  and  puts  an  end  to  the  fit.  The 
fits  come  on  without  any  evident  exciting  cause  :  they 
attack  persons  using  animal  food,  but  more  frequently 
those  who  live  on  milk  and  farinacea.  Cold  applied 
to  the  lower  extremities  seems  often  to  be  an  exciting 
cause,  and  so  is  every  considerable  emotion  of  the  mind. 

The  doctor  goes  on  to  observe,  that  the  nature  of  this 
affection  is  not  very  obvious,  but  he  thinks  it  may  be 
explained  as  follows  :  it  seems  to  begin  by  a  spasm  of 
the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach,  which  is  afterwards, 
in  a  certain  manner,  communicated  to  the  blood-vessels 
and  exhalants,  so  as  to  increase  the  impetus  of  the 
fluids  in  the  vessels,  while  a  constriction  takes  place 
on  their  extremities.  The  increased  impetus  pours  out 
a  larger  quantity  of  fluid  than  usual,  while  the  con- 
striction upon  their  extremities  allows  only  the  pure 
watery  parts  to  be  poured  out :  analogous,  as  Dr. 
Cullen  conceives  in  every  respect,  to  what  happens  in 
the  diabetes  hystericus.  As  to  the  cure,  Dr.  Cullen 
says,  little  can  be  done;  but  opium  relieves  the 
paroxysm,  and  the  vitriolic  sether,  volatile  alkali,  &c. 
are  sometimes  of  service.  Linnsus  speaks  of  the  nux 
vomica  as  being  of  service-  in  this  complaint;  and  Dr. 
Temple  speaks  positively  of  its  having  radically  cured 
the  disease.  He  prescribes  from  ten  grains  to  a  scruple, 
three  times  a-day.  No  effect,  he  says,  has  been  pro- 
duced by  tonics  and  astringents  in  preventing  its  re- 
currence. 

PY'RUS  CYDO'NIA;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
quince-tree.    See  Cydonium  malum. 

PY'RUS  MA'LUS;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
apple-tree.    See  Apples. 

PY'XIS  (of  the  Gr.  tv^i;),  properly  a  box;  but, 
from  its  resemblance,  the  cavity  of  the  hip-bone,  or 
acetabulum,  has  been  sometimes  called  Os  Pi/xi^is. 
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9  P.  in  prescription,  an  abreviation  of  quantum 
placet,  as  much  as  you  please. 

Q.  S.  The  contiactions  for  quantum  siifficit. 
Q.  V.  An  abbreviation  of  quantum  vis,  as  inucli  as 
you  will. 

QUACK,  a  medical  impostor,  who  "for  the  good 
of  the  public,"  and  "  by  the  blessing  of  God,"  undertakes 
with  his  powders,  potions,  or  balsam,  to  cure  "  all 
disorders."  Thus  ignorance  and  blasphemy  unite  in 
picking  the  pockets  and  ruining  the  constitution  of 
thousands  of  credulous  people  in  this  and  other  coun- 
tries. The  pretension  to  infallibility  in  any  one  medi- 
cine, as  a  cure  for  any  one  disorder,  is  next  to  absurd  ; 
much  more  ridiculous  is  it  then  to  suppose,  that  any 
medicine  will  remove  all  kinds  of  complaints.  Every 
medicine  possesses  active  properties,  or  it  does  not.  If  it 
be  active,  it  must  be  dangerous  to  apply  it,  indiscrimi- 
nately, to  persons  of  every  age,  and  without  regard 
to  their  habits  of  living.  An  active  medicine  which 
might  be  very  useful  in  strengthening  a  debilitated 
constitution,  would  be  highly  injurious  if  exhibited  in 
an  acute  rheumatism,  or  other  inflammatory  disorder, 
and  vice  versa  ;  consequently,  an  application  of  the  same 
remedy  in  all  cases  can  hardly  fail  of  being  fatal  in 
some.  Should  the  m.edicine  be  inactive,  which  hap- 
pily is  often  the  case,  it  can  be  of  no  other  utility  than 
to  work  upon  the  patient's  imagination,  and  amuse  him 
while  his  pocket  .is  picked.  No  bad  illustration 
of  this,  occurs  in  the  case  of  "  Dr.  Lehndart's  liquor" 
which  lately  has  made  a  very  great  noise  on  the  con- 
tinent. S'-.veral  letters,  addressed  to  the  doctor  and  to 
the  public,  were  published  in  the  German  newspapers, 
full  of  gratitude  towards  the  inventor  for  his  excellent 
remedy,  and  of  praise  of  the  liquor,  as  a  most  im- 
portant discovery  for  the  community.  By  the  help  of 
this  liquor,  ■women  were  said  to  be  safely  dclixcrcd, 
•without  the  apjdication  of  any  instrument,  to  which  they 
had  ill  former  labours  been  obliged  to  have  recourse ; 
and,  according  to  the  reports,  which  were  loudly 
spread,  of  the  remedy,  Juno  Lucica  ought  to  be  in 
future  represented  with  a  bottle  of  this  wonderful  liquor 
in  her  hand.  It  is  sold  in  square  bottles  seah  d,  with 
a  ticket,  on  which  is  printed  in  German,  "  Dr.  Lehn- 
hardt's  new-invented  salubrious  liquor  for  pregnant 
women."  The  results  of  an  analysis  undertaken  by 
Prof.  Manthey  of  Copenhagen,  were,  that  it  cciisists  of  a 
solution  of  Epsom  and  Glauber's  salt,  a  little  muriate 
of  j^iagnesia,  which  frequently  is  present  in  the  Epsom 
salt,  and  some  colouring  in:>n.dient  which  was  ex- 
tracted by  alcohol.  What  efficacy  is  to  be  expected 
from  this  famous  liquor,  after  the  knowledge  of  its  con- 
stituent parts,  may  be  easily  judged. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,    that  whilst  the  credulous 
ate  robbed  of  their  money  and  health  by  mercenary  and 


rapacious  impostors,  not  a  few  are  led  info  error  and 
danger  by  the  nostrums  of  those  who  are  actuated 
by  the  purest  motives  in  recommending  them  to  the 
public,  through  the  channel  of  various  periodical  pub- 
lications. Thus  we  read  of  a  table-spoonful  of  vinegar 
to  be  given  nine  nights  successively,  to  prevent  mis- 
chief from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog ;  and  many  similar 
instances,  in  which  delusive  expectations  are  raised 
in  situations  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous.  Nor  is 
the  injury  done  to  society  inconsiderable  by  the  prac- 
tice of  domestic  quackery ,  in  which  improper  or  insuffici- 
ent remedies  are  employed  in  cases  where  the  patient's  iife 
depends  on  a  judicious  application  of!  medicine  on  the 
earliest  appearance  of  the  disease.  But  it  is  in  the 
weakness  of  human  nature,  that  quacks  and  quackery 
have  found,  and  ever  will  find,  their  encouragement ; 
nor,  till  the  stock  of  good  sense  in  the  nation  is  aug- 
mented, by  a  better  education  of  all  the  classes  that 
compose  it,  can  we  expect  to  see  these  triumphant 
nostrum-mongers  put  down. 

QUACKEIlV;  the  practice  of  giving  medicines  at 
random,  and  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  the  patient  or  of  his  disease.    See  Quack. 

QUADRA'TUS  FExMORIS  {quadratus,  hoin  quadra, 
a  square;  so  called  from  its  suppost'd  shape);  a 
muscle  of  the  thigh,  situated  on  the  outside  of  the 
pelvis.  It  is  flat,  thin,  and  fleshy,  but  not  of  the  shape 
its  name  would  seem  to  indicate.  It  is  situated  im- 
mediately below' the  gemini.  It  arises  tendinous  and 
fleshy  from  the  external  surface  and  lower  edge  of  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  is  inserted,  by  short 
tendinous  fibres,  into  a  ridge  which  is  seen  extending 
from  the  basis  of  the  trochanter  major  to  that  of  the 
trochanter  minor.  Its  use  is  to  bring  the  thigh  out- 
wards. 

QUADRA'TUS  GE'N^.  See  Platisma  myoides. 
QUADRA'TUS  LA'BII  INFERIO'RIS.    Sec  De- 
pressor LABII  INFERIORIS. 

QUADRA'TUS  LUMBO'RUM,  the  Quadratus,  sen, 
Lumbaris  externus,  of  Winslow ;  a  muscle  seated  within 
the  cavity  of  (he  abdomen.  It  is  small,  flat,  and  oblong; 
and  has  gotten  the  name  of  quadratus  from  its  shape, 
which  is  that  of  an  irregular  square.  It  is  situated 
laterally,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  spine ;  arising 
tendinous  and  fleshy,  from  about  two  inches  from  the 
posterior  part  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium.  From  this 
broad  origin  it  ascends  Obliquely  inwards,  and  is  in- 
serted into  tlie  transverse  processes  of  the  four 
superior  lumbar  vertebrae,  into  the  lower  edge  of 
the  last  rib,  and,  by  a  sm.all  tendon,  that  passes  up 
under  the  diaphragm,  into  the  side  of  the  last  vertebra 
of  the  back.  When  this  muscle  acts  singly,  it  draws 
the  loins  to  one  side ;  when  both  muscles  act,  they 
serve  to  support  the  spine,  and  perhaps  to  bend  it  for- 
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wards.  In  laborious  respiration,  the  quadratus  lum- 
borum  p.  obably  assists  in  pulling  down  the  ribs. 

QUADRATUS  MAXI'LL/E  INFERIO'RIS.  See 

Pl-ATYSMA  MYOIDES. 

QUADRA'TUS  RA'DII.    See  Pronator  radii 

QUADRATUS. 

QUARANTINE  ;  a  trial  which  ships  undergo  when 
suspected  of  having  on  board  persons  infected  with  a 
pestilential  disease.  Physicians  are  occasionally  con- 
sulted on  this  subject  by  government ;  who  regulate  this 
unpleasant  restriction  on  the  commerce  of  the  country 
by  their  judgment,  as  to  the  period  of  time  within 
which  the  effects  of  any  infection  received  by  any  in- 
dividual on  board,  would  be  shewn.  The  usual  qua- 
rantine is  forty  days.  This  may  be  ordered  by  the 
king,  witli  advice  of  the  privy-council,  at  such  times, 
and  under  such  regulations,  as  he  judges  proper.  Ships 
ordered  on  quarantine  must  repair  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed, and  must  continue  there  during  the  time  pre- 
scribed, without  having  any  intercourse  with  the  shore, 
except  for  necessary  provisions,  which  are  conveyed 
with  every  possible  precaution.  When  the  time  is  ex- 
pired, and  the  goods  opened  and  exposed  to  the  air  as 
directed,  if  there  be  no  appearance  of  infection  they  arc 
admitted  to  port.  Ships  infected  with  the  pestilence 
must  proceed  to  St.  Helen's  po^l  in  the  Scilly  islands, 
and  give  notice  of  their  situation  to  the  custom-house 
officers,  and  wait  till  the  king's  pleasure  be  known. 
Persons  giving  false  information  to  avoid  performing 
quarantine,  or  refusing  to  go  to  the  place  appointed, 
or  escaping;  also  officers  appointed  to  see  quarantine 
performed,  deserting  their  office,  neglecting  their  duty, 
or  giving  a  false  certificate;  sutfer  death  as  felons. 
Goods  from  Turkey,  or  the  Levant,  may  not  be  landed 
without  license  trom  th(;  king,  or  certificate  that  they 
have  been  landed  and  aired  at  some  foreign  port.  See 
Pestis. 

QUARTA'NA,  the  quartan  fever.  Of  this  species, 
as  well  as  the  other  kinds  of  ague,  there  are  several  va- 
rieties noticed  by  authors.  The  most  frequent  of  these 
are:  1.  The  double  quartan,  with  two  paroxysms  or 
fits  ort  the  first  day,  none  on  the  second  and  third,  and 
two  again  on  the  fourth  day.  2.  The  double  quartan, 
•with  a  paroxsm  on  the  first  day,  another  on  the  second, 
but  none  on  the  third.  3.  The  triple  quartan,  with 
three  paroxysms  every  fourth  day.  4.  The  triple 
quartan,  with  a  slight  paroxysm  every  day, -every 
fourth  paroxysm  being  similar.  Besides  these,  authors 
have  distinguished  the  remitting  quartan,  and  the  quar- 
tan complicated  with  other  diseases,  and  with  the 
syinptoms  of  other  diseases.  But  these  divisions  are 
rejected  by  Dr.  CuUen,  as  of  no  practical  utility. 

Tlie  genuine  quartan,  according  to  Junckcr,  keeps 
its  form  more  exactly  than  other  intermittents  ;  scarcely 
coming  on  at  any  other  time  than  four  or  five  in  the 
afternoon.  The  cold  is  less  violent  than  in  the  tertian; 
but  is  very  perceptible,  though  it  does  not  proceed  to 
such  a  height  as  to  make  the  limbs  shake  ;  and  con- 
tinues for  about  two  hours.  It  is  preceded  and  ac- 
companied by  a  languor  both  of  body  and  mind. 
There  is  seldom  any  vomiting  unless  when  the  stomach 


is  manifestly  overloaded  with  aliment;  neither  is  there 
any  diarrha-a,  but  the  belly  in  general  is  ratherbound,not 
only  on  the  days  on  which  the  paroxysm  takes  place,  but 
also  on  the  intermediate  ones.  The  heat,  which  slowly 
succeeds  the  cold,  is  less  troublesome  to  the  patient  by 
its  violence  than  by  the  uneasy  dryness  of  the  skin, 
which  is  scarcely  ever  moistened  with  sweat.  This  heat 
rarely  continues  longer  than  four  or  six  hours,  unless 
perhaps  at  the  first  or  second  paroxysm.  It  is  accom- 
panied also  with  a  giddiness  and  dull  pain  of  the  head. 
On  the  termination  of  the  paroxysm,  the  patient  re- 
turns to  a  middling  state  of  health,  and  continues  in 
the  same  for  the  rest  of  the  intermediate  days ;  only 
there  remains  somewhat  of  a  loathing,  and  a  deep- 
seated  pain  as  if  the  body  was  all  over  bruised  or 
broken,  which  kind  of  sensation  the  old  physicians 
called  osteocopiis.  The  fit  always  returns  every  fourth 
day,  and  that  precisely  at  the  same  hours,  being  rarely 
postponed. 

The  same  general  causes  concur  in  producing  this 
as  in  otlier  intermittents,  namely  marsh  miasmata,  and 
whatever  can  dispose  the  body  to  be  easily  affected  by 
them.  Studious  people,  and  those  of  a  melajicholy 
turn,  are  said  to  be  particularly  subject  to  quartans; 
but  what  are  the  immediate  causes  which  produce  a 
return  of  the  fits  every  fourth  day,  instead  of  every  day, 
or  every  third  day,  must  probably  lie  for  ever  con- 
cealed, as  depending  upon  the  secret  and  inexplicable 
mechanism  of  the  human  body.  A  simple  quartan, 
where  there  is  no  reason  to  dread  any  induration  of  the 
viscera,  may  very  certainly  admit  of  a  cure ;  and  the 
prognosis  can  never  be  unfavourable,  unless  in  cases 
of  extreme  weakness,  or  where  the  disease  has  been 
unskilfully  treated.  The  treatment  dues  not  in  the 
least  differ  from  that  which  has  been  laid  down  for  the 
simple  tertian.  S.eTEivriAN. 

QUARTATION,  so  called  on  account  of  the  pro- 
portion of  materials  employed  in  the  process;  the  same 
as  parting.    See  Parting. 

QUARTZ,  a  genus  of  i-iliceous  earths  very  ccinmon 
in  Europe.  According  to  Kirwan,  the  quanz  arc  in 
general  the  purest  of  t-he  siliceous  kind,  though  most  of 
them  contain  a  slight  mixture  of  other  earths :  llie_ 
most  obvious  distinction  among  them  auics  from  their 
opacity  or  transparency.  Cronstedt  tsves  the  follow- 
ing characteristics  of  it:  1.  It  is  generally  cracked 
throughout,  even  ifi  the  rock  itsdt,  whereby,  as  well  as 
by  its  own  nature,  it  bre  aks  into  irregular  and  sharp 
fragments.  2.  It  cannot  be  easily  made  red  hot,  with- 
out crackitig  still  more.  3.  it  never  decays  in  the  air. 
4.  Melted  with  fixed  alk  vli  in  a  due  pi-oportion,  it 
gives  a  more  solid  and  fixed  glass  than  any  of  the  other 
siliceous  stones.  5.  When  there  has  been  no  interrup- 
tion in  its  natural  accretion,  it  always  crystallises  into 
hexagonal  prisms  pointed  at  both  ends.  6.  It  is  met 
with  in  clefts,  fissures,  and  small  veins,  in  rock#;  it 
seldom  forms  large  veins,  and  still  more  rarely  whole 
mountains,  >vithout  a  mixture  of  heterogeneous  sub- 
stances.   It  is  found, 

1.  Pure,  consisting  of  several  varieties.  2.  Crystal' 
Used  quartz,  or  rock  crydal,     3.  Impure  quartz;  of 
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which  tlicrc  are  twO  kinds.  One  is  mixed  with  iron, 
in  form  of  a  black  calx ;  the  other  with  copper,  and  of 
a  red  colour,  both  found  in  Sweden. 

QUA'SSIA  (so  nanacd  from  a  slave  of  the  name  of 
Quassi,  who,  it  is  said,  first  used  it  secretly  as  a  remedy 
in  the  malignant  endemic  fever  at  Surinam),  bitter 
quassia ;  the  Quassia  ajtiara  of  Linnsus.  Quassia 
floribns  hcrmaphrodifis,  f'oliis  iynpari-piimatis,  folioUs  op- 
fositis  sessilibus,  pctiolo  articulafo  alato,  fioribus  racc- 
wusis.  Suppl.  Plant.  Class,  Decanili  ia.  Order, 
Monogynia.  The  root,  bark,  and  wood,  of  this  tree, 
arc  all  comprehended  in  the  catalogues  of  the  materia 
medica.  Tiie  tree  is  a  native  of  South  Amciica,  par- 
ticularly of  Surinam,  and  also  of  Jamaica  and  some 
otlier  of  the  West-India  islan-ds.  The  botanical  cha- 
racter of  this  species  of  quassia  was  known  long  before 
that  of  the  simarouba,  as  it  is  noticed  in  its  proper 
place  in  the  Spec.  Plantarum,  upon  the  authority  of 
Dahlberg,  when  it  was  thought  peculiar  to  Surinam. 
Afterwards,  Linnaius,  in  his  Ma.teria  Medica,  referred 
it  to  the  Nux  Americana,  foliis  alatis  bifidis  of  Com- 
mclin. 

The  roots  are  perfectly  ligneous ;  they  may  be  medi- 
cally considered  in  the  same  light  as  the  wood,  which 
is  now  most  generally  employed,  and  seems  to  differ 
from  the  bark  in  being  less  intensely  bitter;  the  latter 
is  therefore  thought  to  be  a  more  powerful  medicine. 
Quassia  has  no  sensible  odour;  its  taste  is  that  of  a 
pure  bitter,  more  intense  and  durable  than  that  of  al- 
most any  other  known  substance;  it  imparts  its  vir- 
tues more  completely  to  watery  than  to  spirituous 
menstrua,  and  its  infusions  are  not  blackened  by  the 
addition  of  vitriolatcd  iron.  The  watery  extract  is 
from  a  sixth  to  a  ninth  of  .the  weight  of  the  wood,  the 
spirituous  about  a  twenty-fourth.  Various  experi- 
ments with  quassia  have  been  made,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  its  antiseptic  powers.  From  them  it  appears 
to  have  considerable  influence  in  retarding  the  tend- 
ency to  putrefaction;  and-  this.  Professor  Murray 
thinks,  cannot  be  attributed  to  its  sensible  qualities,  as 
it  possesses  no  astringency  whatever;  nur  can  it  de- 
pend upon  its  bitterness,  as  gentian  is  much  bitterer, 
yet  less  antiseptic.  The  medicinal  virtues  ascribed  to 
quassia  are  those  of  a  tonic,  stomachic,  antiseptic,  and 
febrifuge.  It  has  been  found  viry  effectual  in  restoring 
digestion,  expelling  flatulencies,  and  removing  habitual 
costivencss,  produced  from  debility  of  the  intestines, 
and  common  to  a  sedentary  life.  Dr.  Cullcn,  in  his 
Lectures  on  the  Materia  Ricdica,  speaking  of  quassia, 
says,  "  We  can  find  nothing  in  this  wood  but  a  pure 
and  simple  bitter.  In  several  specimens  I  have  found 
the  bitterness  to  be  pretty  strong ;  but  for  tlie  most 
part  it  is,  to  my  taste,  not  more  bitter  than  the  co- 
lumba,  nor  even  than  good  gentian.  We  are  obliged 
to  Professor  Murray  for  his  compilation  on  the  subject 
of  q\iassia;  but  after  all  that  has  been  said  by  him 
and  Mr.  Ebeling,  we  find  hardly  any  virtues  ascribed ' 
to  quassia  which  have  not  been  to  other  bitters.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  believe  quassia  to  be  an  excellent  bitter, 
and  tiiat  it  will  do  all  that  any  pure  and  simple  bitter 
can  do :  but  our  experience  of  it  in  this  country  does 
jfiot  lead  us  to  think  it  will  do  more ;  and  the  extraor- 
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dinary  commendations  given  of  it  arc  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  partiality  so  often  shewn  to  new  medicines,  and 
especially  by  those  who  first  introduce  them,  and  by 
those  who  have  a  connection  with  the  country  from 
whence  they  are  brought.'' 

Quassia  may  be  given  in- infusion,  or  in  pills  made 
from  the  watery  extract ;  the  former  is  generally  pre- 
ferred, in  the  proportion  of  three  or  four  drachms  of 
the  wood  to  twelve  ounces  of  water. 

QUA'SSIA  SIMAROU'BA;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  simarouba.    See  Simaroub/iP. 

QUA'SSY.    See  Quassia. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  iMEADOW.    See  Ulmaria. 

QUF/RCULA  (dim.  of  que  reus,  .\\\q  oak;  so  called 
because  it  has  leaves  like  the  oak);  an  antiquated  name 
of  the  germander.    See  Cham^drys. 

QUE'RCUS  (from  quero,  to  enquire;  because  di- 
vinations were  formerly  given  from  oaks  by  the  Druids), 
the  oak ;  Quercus  robur  of  Linnaeus.  Qyercus  foliis 
obloiigis  glabris  sinuatis,  lobis  lutundatis,  glatidibus  ob- 
lungis.  Class,  Moiiacia.  Order,  Poli/andria.  This 
valuable  tree  is  indigenous  to  Britain.  Its  astringent 
effects  were  sufficiently  known  to  the  ancients,  but  it  is 
the  bark  which  is  directed  for  medicinal  use  by  tltc 
pharmacopoeias.  Oak  bark  manifests  to  the  taste  a 
strong  astringency,  accompanied  with  a  moderate 
bitterness.  Like  other  astringents,  it  has  been  recom- 
mended in  agues,  and  for  restraining  haemorrhages, 
alvine  fluxes,  and  other  immoderate  evacuations,  but  it 
is  very  difficult  to  reduce  it  to  a  sufficiently  fine  jiowder. 
A  decoction  of  it  has  likewise  been  advantageously 
employed  fomentation  or  lotion  in 

procidentia  recti  ct  uteri.  In  genefal,  however,  the 
bark  of  the  cinchona  is  preferred  in  all  cases  where 
these  remedies  are  indicated.  Galls  are  !>ound  upon 
the  leaves  of  the  oak.  These  are  occasioned  by  a 
small  insect  with  four  wings,  called  Ci/nips  querci  folii, 
which  deposits  an  egg  in  the  substance  of  the  leaf, 
by  making  a  small  perforation  through  the  under  sur- 
face.   See  Galt.j:. 

QUE'RCUS  CE'RRIS;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
tree  which  affords  the  Turkey  galls.    See  Quercus. 

QUE'RCUS  E'SCULUS;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  Italian  oak,  whose  acorns  are  said,  in  times  of 
scarcity,  to  afford  a  meal  of  which  bread  is  made. 

QUE'RCUS  MARl'NA  ;  sea-oak,  or  sei^-wrack ;  the 
Fucus  vesiculosus  Linn.    See  Fucus. 

QUE'RCUS  PriE'LLOS;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  willow-leaved  oak,  whose  acorns  are  much  sweeter 
than  chesnuts,  and  much  eaten  by  the  Indians.  They 
afford,  by  expression,  an  oil  little  inferior  to  oil  of 
almonds,  and  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  same  uses. 

QUE'RCUS  RO'BUR;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
oak-tree.    See  Quercus. 

QUICK-GRASS;  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Triticmn  repens  oi  Lmn^ens.    See  Gramen  caninuji. 

QUICK-LIME.    See  Lime. 

QUICKSILVER.    See  Hydrargyrus. 

QUINCE.    See  Cydonium  malum. 

QUINCE,  BENGAL.  See  Bengal  quince. 

QUINCY,  or  Quinsey';  the  Cynanche  tonsillaris  of 
CuUen.    See  Cynanche. 
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QUINQUEFO'LIUM  (from  quinquc,  five,  and 
folium,  a  leaf ;  so  called  because  it  has  five  leaves  on 
each  footstalk),  the  common  cinque-foil,  or  five-leaved 
grass.    See  Pentaphyllum. 

QUINQUI'NA;  a  name  for  the  Peruvian  bark. 
See  Cinchona. 

QUINSEY,  a  species  of  cynanche.   See  Cynaxche. 

QUOTIDIA'NA  (from  quotidie,  daily),  or  Quoti- 
DiANA  CONTINUA ;  a  fever  that  intermits,  but  returns 
every  day.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  disease  in  the  class 
Fyrcxice,  and  order  Fcbres ;  and  defines  it  a  qitotidian 
fever,  wherein  similar  paroxysms  occur  in  the  space  of 
twenty-four  h  ours ;  the  paroxysms  attacking  in  the 
morning.  It  usually  comes  on  as  early  as  six  or  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  beginning  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  cold  and  shivering,  which  lasts  for  about  an 
hour;  and  is  often  accompanied  with  vomiting,  or 
spontaneous  diarrhoea,  or  both.  It  is  succeeded  by  a 
pretty  strong  heat,  accompanied  with  thirst,  restless- 
ness^  and  pain  of  the  head.  When  the  heat  abates  a 
little,  a  spontaneous  sweat  commonly  follows,  and  the 
whole  paroxysm  rarely  exceeds  six  hours.  It  returns, 
however,  every  day,  almost  always  at  the  same  hour, 
unless  it  be  evidently  disturbed.    The  same  general 


causes  are  to  be  assigned  for  the  quotidian  as  for  other 
intermittents.  This  kind  occurs  but  rarely,  and  is 
said  to  attack  people  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament  ra- 
ther than  any  other  ;  also  old  people  rather  than  young, 
and  women  rather  than  men.  The  prognosis  and  me- 
thod of  cure  are  not  different  from  those  of  the  tertian 
and  quartan  fevers. 

A  variety  of  this  fever  is  the  Partial  Quotidian,  so 
called  because  it  attacks  only  some  particular  part  of 
the  body,  as  the  head,  the  eye,  arm,  6zc.  producing 
periodical  affections  of  those  parts  returning  once  in 
twenty-four  hours.  These  symptoms,  however,  are  to 
be  cured  by  the  bark,  like  those  of  other  intermittents. 
They  are  known  to  belong  to  this  class,  by  the  evident 
intermission  of  the  pain  or  other  affection  of  the  part. 
The  quotidiana  In/si  erica,  quotidiana  catarrhalis,  and  qito- 
tidiana  stranguriosa,  of  Sauvagcs,  seem  rather  tO-  be  _ 
symptomatic  disorders. 

Dr.  Cullen  describes  another  species  of  quotidian, 
called  the  remitting.  Nothing  however  is  necessary  to 
be  said  of  it  in  this  place,  as  it  requires  only  the  treat- 
ment usual  in  other  remitting  fevers.  Many  of  the 
varieties  of  these  fevers  mentioned  by  authors  are 
merely  symptomatic. 
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This  letter  is  placed  at  the  beginning  of  a  pre- 
scription as  a  contraction  of  recipe,  take  :  thus,  JjL  Mag- 
nesia 3j,  signifies,  Take  one  drachm  of  magnesia. 

RA'BIES  CANI'NA.    Sec  Hydrophobia. 

RACHIA'LGIA  (f  rom  pa^i;,  the  spine,  and  ccX(pu, 
pain  J  ;  a  pain  in  the  spine.  This  term  was  formerly 
applied  to  several  species  of  colic  which  induced  pain 
in  the  back. 

RACrir  riS  (paxiTii-,  from  pctxi;,  the  spi?ie  of  the 
back ;  so  callcci  because  it  was  supposed  to  originate  in 
a  fault  of  the  spinal  marrow),  the  rickets ;  a  species  of 
disease  in  the  class  Cachexia,  and  order  Intumescenticp,  of 
Cullen,  known  by  a  large  head,  prominent  fon  head, 
protruded  sternum,  flattened  ribs,  big  belly,  and  ema- 
ciated limbs,  with  great  debility.  This  is  one  of  the 
diseases  peculiar  to  infancy.  It  seldom  attacks  child- 
ren till  they  are  nine  months,  nor  after  they  u:^  two 
years,  old;  but  it  frequently  happens  in  the  int' ..ne- 
diate  space  between  these  two  prriods.  .The  d.seasc 
shews  itself  by  a  flaccid  tumor  of  the  head  jud  face,  a 
loose  flabby  skin,  a  swelling  of  the  :ibi-om''n,  and  falling 
away  of  the  other  parts,  csp.cially  of  the  muscles. 
There  are  protuberances  of  the  epiphyses  cf  the  joints ; 
the  jugular  vi  ins  swell,  while  the  rest  decrease,  and  the 
legs  grow  crooked.    If  the  cl:iid  has  begun  to  walk 
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before  he  be  seized  with  this  disease,  there  is  a  slowness, 
debility,  and  tottering  in  his  motion,  which  soon  brings 
on  a  constant  desire  of  sitting,  and  afterwards  of  lying 
down;  insomuch  (hat  nothing  at  last  is  moveable  but 
the  neck  and  head.  As  the  child  grows  older  the  head 
is  greatly  enlarged,  with  ample  sutures ;  the  thorax  is 
compressed  on  the  sides,  and  the  sternum  rises  up  sharp, 
while  the  extremities  of  the  ribs  are  knotty.  The  ab- 
domen is  protuberant,  and  the  teeth  black  and  carious. 
In  such  patients  as  have  died  of  this  disease,  all  the 
solids  appeared  soft  and  flaccid,  and  the  fluids  dissolved 
and  mucous. 

The  rickets  are  said  to  proceed  from  a  scrofulous  or 
scorbutic  taint  in  the  parents,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  in- 
creased by  that  of  the  nurse.  It  is  likewise  promoted 
by  feeding  the  child  with  aqueous  and  mucous  sub- 
stances, crude  summer-fruits,  fish,  unfcrmented  farina- 
ceous aliment,  and  too  great  a  quantity  of  sweet  things. 
Sometimes  it  follows  intermittent  fevers  and  chronic 
disorders;  and,  in  short,  is  caused  by  any  thing  which 
tends  to  Uhiiitate  the  body,  and  induce  a  viscid  and 
unhealthy  state  of  the  juices. 

Dr.  Bobba,  an  Italian  physician,  presented  to  the 
jMedical  Society  at  Paris,  some  remarks  on  the  cause 
of  rickets.    He  says,  it  is  known  that  the  bones  owe 
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their  solidity  to  the  phosphat  of  lime,  and  that  conse- 
quently the  cause  of  rickets  has  been  ascribed  to  a  want 
of  that  substance.  However  plausible  this  theory  may 
be,  there  are  cases  recorded  by  Morgagni,  Portal,  and 
Pincl,  where  a  mollilication  of  the  bones  was  observed 
to  be  complicated  with  the  gout.  Such  a  complica- 
tion seems  at  first  sight  to  be  impossible,  as  one  disease 
originates  in  a  want,  and  the  other  in  a  superabund- 
ance, of  the  phosphat  of  lime.  This  contradiction, 
however,  is  but  apparent;  for,  when  the  bones  begin 
to  mollify,  we  are  not  always  entitled  to  conclude,  that 
the  phosphat  of  lime  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  system, 
but  it  is  sometimes  probable,  that,  on  account  of  an  in- 
activity in  the  vessels  which  carry  this  substance  to  the 
bones,  it  is  directed  to  other  parts,  producing  arthritic 
concretions,  preternatural  ossifications,  &C.  Fre- 
quently it  is  deposited  in  the  urinary  system,  partly 
from  being  absolutely  superabundant,  partly  because 
some  morbific  cause  prevents  its  being  carried  to  the 
bones;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  almost  all  the  dis- 
eases of  the  bones,  the  urine  deposits  a  calcareous  sedi- 
ment. There  are  besides  some  rare  cases,  where  this 
calcareous  matter  has  deviated  to  the  genitals  and 
urethra,  and  given  rise  most  probably  to  that  species  of 
blenorrhagy,  called  by  Swediaur  arthritic.  By  a  de- 
rivation, therefore,  of  the  phosphat  of  lime  from  the 
bones  to  the  joints,  symptoms  of  gout  are  produced,  at 
the  same  time  a  mollification  of  the  bones,  which  com- 
plication is  named  arthritis  rachifica.  Dr.  Bobba  fur- 
ther observes,  that  a  bad  quality  of  the  milk  with 
which  children  are  nourished  is  likely  to  be  a  frequent 
remote  cause  of  the  rickets ;  but  this  is  inadmissible. 

This  disease  does  not  usually  prove  fatal  of  itself, 
but  if  not  resisted  in  time,  it  deforms  the  person,  through 
life,  in  various  ways;  and  often  produces  very  pernici- 
ous eiiects,  such  as  carious  bones  in  different  parts  of 
the  body.  The  cure  is  to  be  attempted  by  mild  ca- 
thartics, alteratives,  and  tonics,  such  as  arc  used  in 
other  diseases  attended  with  a  debility  of  the  system. 
In  the  'Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  the  medicine  used 
for  the  cure  of  the  rickets,  is  an  oil  extracted  from  the 
liver  of  the  skate-fish.  The  method  of  application  is  as 
follows  :  First,  the  wrists  and  ankles  are  rubbed  Vs-ith 
the  oil  in  the  evening  :  this  immediately  raises  a  fever 
of  several  hours'  duration.  When  the  fever  from  the 
first  rubbing  subsides,  the  same  parts  are  rubbed  again 
the  night  following;  and  repeatedly,  as  long  as  the 
rubbing  of  these  parts  continues  to  excite  the  fever. 
When  no  fever  can  be  excited  by  rubbing  the  wrists 
.  and  ankles  alone,  they  are  rubbed  again  along  with  the 
knees  and  elbows.  This  increased  unction  brings  on 
the  fever  again ;  and  is  practised  as  before,  till  k  no 
longer  has  that  efl'ect.  Then  the  vtrtebraj  and  sides  are 
rubbed  along  with  the  former  parts ;  and  this  unction, 
which  again  brings  on  the  fever,  is  repeated  as  the 
former.  When  no  fever  can  be  any  longer  excited  by 
this  unction,  a  flannel  shirt  dipped  in  the  oil  is  put 
upon  the  body  of  the  patient :  this  brings  on  a  more  vio- 
lent and  sensible  fever  than  any  of  the  former  unctions ; 
.  and  is  continued  till  the  cure  be  completed,  which  it 
commonly  is  m  a  short  time.  No  doubt  the  cod-liver 
oil  would  answer  the  same  purpose.    See  Liveh  oil. 
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Dr.  Strack,  a  German  physician,  published  a  papeiv 
in  which  he  recommends  the  filings  of  iron  as  a  certain 
remedy  in  the  rickets.  But  we  should  rely  more  on 
the  treatment  recommended  by  Dr.  Zaviani,  who  pre- 
scribes ihcferrum  unmwniacale.  More  recently  we  have 
found  the  exhibition  of  alkali  extolled  in  this  disease. 
In  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Edinb.  Med.  Comm.  is  given  an 
account  of  a  boy  of  seven  years  old,  who  was  ricketty 
to  a  great  degree.  His  inferior  extremities  were  be- 
come stiff  and  immoveable  ;  the  abdomen  flaccid.  He 
was  emaciated  with  a  diarrhoea  and  constant  sweatings, 
and  had  five  fistulous  ulcers  all  discharging  at  the  same 
time.    The  following  was  prescribed  : 

R.  Decoct,  cort.  cinchon.  ^viii. 
Kali  prsep.  Jss.  Misce. 

Half  of  this  was  taken  every  day.  In  the  course  of 
one  month,  the  patient  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be 
able  to  rise  from  his  bed,  and  to  walk  with  some  sup- 
port. At  that  time  the  bark  was  changed  for  the  ruhia 
tinctonim ;  and  in  less  than  four  months,  the  boy  was 
so  recovered  as  to  walk  with  a  crutch,  and  the  ulcers 
by  that  time  were  nearly  healed.  Many  ricketty 
people,  it  is  said,  have  been  cmrd  by  a  watery  solution 
of  the  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  without  any  other  means 
being  used  ;  but  t,he  dose  was  much  larger. 

For  efi'ecting  a  cure,  it  is,  he  affirms,  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  consequence,  to  be  able  to  distinguish,  very 
early,  whether  a  child  will  be  afflicted  with  rickets  or 
not.  And  this,  he  assures  us,  may  be  determined  by 
the  following  symptoms  :  Paleness  and  swelling  of  the 
countenance;  and  in  that  part  of  the  cheeks  which 
should  naturally  be  red,  a  yellow  colour  approaching 
to  that  of  sul})liur.  ^\'hen  that  is  the  case,  he  directs 
that  a  medicine  should  be  immediately  had  recourse  to, 
which  will  retard  the  further  progress  of  the  disease, 
and  remove  what  has  already  taken  place.  For  this 
purpose,  he  advises  the  following : 

R.  Limaturas  ferri ; 

Pihabarb.  pulv.  sing.  gr.  v. 

Sacch.  alb.  gr.  x. 
Fiat  pulv.  omn.  mane  et  vesp.  sumcnd. 

If  considerable  looseness  should  be  produced,  it  v.ili 
be  necessary,  at  first,  to  persist  in  the  use  of  one  dose 
only  every  day. 

After  a  month's  continuance  in  this  course,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Strack,  there  in  general  ensues  a  keen  appe- 
tite for  food,  quick  digestion,  and  a  copious  flow  of 
urine  ;  by  means  of  which  the  fulness  of  the  face  and 
yellowness  of  tlie  complexion  are  by  degrees  removed, 
while  the  natural  colour  of  the  countenance,  and  firm- 
ness of  the  body  in  general,  are  gradually  restored. 
This  practice,  he  assures  us,  has  never  failed  of  success 
in  any  one  instance  ;  not  even  in  those  children  born 
of  parents  greatly  afflicted  with  the  rickets. 

Dr.  Smith  says,  the  indications  of  cure  will  consist 
in  strengthening  the  habit,  and  restoring  to  their  tone, 
or  figure,  the  parts  that  may  have  been  vitiated  or 
distorted.  As  from  the  relaxed  state  of  the  primes  "cix^ 
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a  quantity  of  pituitous  ljumours  arc,  for  the  most  part, 
lodged  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  a  few  grains  of 
ipecacuanha,  as  an  emetic,  may  be  administered ;  and 
now  and  then  a  gentle  purge  of  rhubarb,  with  nutmeg, 
the  tinct.  aloes,  or  some  other  warni  stomach  purgative. 
But  we  are  principally  to  depend  upon  a  bracing 
strengthening  regimen,  chalybeates,  the  bark,  the  cold 
bath,  and  exercise  of  the  body.  Chalybeate  prepara- 
tions in  proper  doses,  according  to  the  age  of  the  pa- 
tient, will  be  extremely  adviseablc.  Or,  the  mars  sac- 
charatus  of  the  former  Edinburgh  Pharmacopaia, 
V'hich  is  an  elegant  and  agreeable  form  of  a  chalybeate 
for  children,  may  be  given,  from  a  drachm  to  two, 
three  or  four  times  every  day.  The  infusion  of  the 
Peruvian  bark,  with  or  without  the  diluted  acid  of 
vitriol,  will  be  useful ;  more  particularly,  if  any  feverish 
heat,  or  hectical  symptoms,  should  forbid  the  use  of 
iron  till  their  removal.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  cha- 
lybeates, great  benefit  is  often  also  obtained  in  tliis 
disease  from  the  use  of  the  cold  bath  ;  which,  under 
prudent  administration,  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most 
eflectual  remedies  for  this  complaint  with  which  we 
are  yet  acquainted. 

They  who  die  of  this  disease,  says  Ilofi'man,  have 
the  mesenteric  glands  enlarged  and  scirrhous ;  the 
liver  and  spleen  obstructed  and  increased  in  size:  the 
intestines  are  much  inflated,  and  are  loaded  with  black 
and  foetid  matteis,  and  the  muscles,  more  especially  of 
the  abdomen,  waste  away. 

RACK,  a  spirituous  liquor  made  by  the  Tartars  of 
Tongusla,  of  mares'  milk ;  which  is  left  to  become 
sour,  and  afterwards  distilled  twice  or  thrice  between 
two  earthen  pots  closely  stopped ;  whence  the  liquor 
runs  through  a  small  wooden  pipe.  This  liquor  is 
more  intoxicating  than  brandy.  It  differs  from  an 
East-Indian  liquor  of  the  same  name.    See  Ahack. 

RACKASl'RA  BA'LSAMUM.     See  Balsamum 

KACKASIR  A. 

RACO'bIS  (^ccYMo-t;,  from  fans?  ,  a  rag)  ;  a  raggcd- 
ness  or  excoriation  ot  tlie  relaxed  scrotum. 

RADCLIFFE  (John),  an  English  physician  of  great 
eminence  in  his  time,  born  at  Wakefield  in  Yorkshire 
in  1650,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  It  was  remarkable 
of  this  gentleman  that  he  recommended  himself  more 
by  his  ready  wit  and  vivacity,  than  by  any  extraor- 
dinary acquisitions  in  learning.  He  began  to  practise 
at  Oxford  in  l675;  but  never  paid  any  regard  to 
established  rules,  which  he  censured  whenever  he 
thought  fit,  with  great  freedom  and  acrimony ;  and  by 
this  means  drew  all  the  old  practitioners  upon  him. 
Nevertheless,  his  reputation  increiised  with  his  expe- 
rience;  so  that,  in  1684-,  he  .  removed  to  London,  and 
settled  in  Bow-street,  Covent  Garden.  In  l6'S7  the 
Princess  Anne  of  Denmark  made  him  her  physician  : 
yet  whvn  her  husband  and  she  joined  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  Dr.  Radcliffe,  cither  not  choosing  to  declare 
himself,  or  unwilling  to  i'avour  the  measures  then  in 
agitation,  excused  himself  from  attending  thtm,  on  the 
plea  of  the  multitude  of  his  patients.  Nevertheless,  he 
jvas  often  sent  for  to  king  William  and  other  great  per- 
sonages, though  he  did  not  court  their  favours.  He 
iacurred  some  censvn'e  for  his  treatment  of  queen  iMary, 


Vfho  died  of  the  small-pox ;  and  soon  after  lost  his  ap- 
pointment as  physician  to  the  Princess  Anne,  by  his 
attachment  to  the  bottle.  He  also  totally  lost  the 
favour  of  King  William  by  his  indecent  freedom  ;  for, 
in  1699,  when  the  king  shewed  him  his  swollen  ankles, 
while  the  rest  of  las  body  was  emaciated,  and  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  them  ?  "  Why  truly  I  would 
not  have  your  majesty's  two  legs  for  your  three  king- 
doms," replied  Radcliffe.  lie  continued  increasing  in 
business  and  insolence  as  long  as  he  lived,  continually 
at  war  with  his  brethren;  who  considered  him  in  no 
other  light  than  that  of  an  active  ingenious  empiric, 
whom  constant  practice  had  at  length  brought  to  some 
degree  of  skill  in  his  profession.  He  died  in  1714; 
and,  if  he  never  attempted  to  write  any  thing  himself, 
he  at  least  perpetuated  his  memory  by  founding  a  fine 
library  at  Oxford,  to  preserve  the  writings  of  other 
men. 

RADIA'LIS  ARTERIA,  the  radial  artery  ;  a  branch 
of  the  humeral  artery,  that  runs  down  the  side  of  the 
radius. 

RADIA'LIS  EXTERNUS  BREVIOR.  See  Ex- 
tensor CAllPI  RADIALIS  BREVIOR. 

RADIA'LIS  EXTERNUS  LONGIOR.  See  Ex- 
tensor CARPI  RADIALIS  LONGIOR. 

RADIA'LIS  EXTERNUS  PRIMUS.  See  Ex- 
tensor CARPI  RADIALIS  LOTSTGIOR. 

RADIA'LIS  INTERNUS.     See  Flexor  carpi 

RADIALIS. 

RADIA'LIS  SECUNDUS.   See  Extensor  carpi 

RADIALIS  BREVIOR. 

RADI'CULA  (dim.  of  radix,  a  root),  a  little  root. 
Botanists  call  by  this  name  the  stringy  or  fibrous  part, 
which  generally  terminates  the  stock  or  main  root,  and 
penetrating  into  the  soil,  attracts  moisture  and  nourish- 
ment for  the  support  of  the  vegetable.  The  radicle  is, 
in  fact,  the  principal  and  essential  part  of  every  root, 
and  is  therefore  never  wanting,  not  even  in  those  plants 
improperly  styled  imperfect:  for  the  mosses,  lichens, 
and  submarine  plants,  discover  a  remarkable  analogy 
in  the  laimlloi  and  striae,  by  which  they  adhere  to  the 
bodies  placed  under  them,  to  the  radicles,  or  stringy 
fibres,  which  exist  in  other  plants. 

The  properties  of  the  whole  root,  for  the  most  part, 
exist  equally  in  the  radicles ;  nay,  in  some  instances, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  in  a  greater  degree,  as  in  the 
serpenturia,  and  some  others. 

RADISH,  HORSE.    See  Raphaxus  rusticanus. 

RADISH,  GARDEN.  See  Rapiianus  hor- 
tensis. 

RA'DIUS  ;  a  bone  of  the  fore-arm  so  called  from  its 
imagined  resemblance  to  a  spoke  of  a  wheel  or  to  a 
weaver's  beam.  This  bene  is  placed  at  the  inside  of 
the  fore-arm.  Its  upper  end  is  formed  into  a  circular 
little  head,  which  is  hollowed  for  an  articulation  with 
the  tubercle  at  the  side  of  the  pulley  of  the  os  humeri ; 
and  the  half  of  the  round  circumference  of  the  head 
next  to  the  ulna  is  smooth,  and  covered  with  a  carti- 
lage, in  order  to  be  rece;\  ed  into  the  semilunated  cavity 
of  that  bone.  Below  the  head,  the  radius  is  much 
smaller;  therefore  this  part,  which  is  made  round  by 
the  actioii  of  the  supinator  radii  brevis,  is  named  its 
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cervix.  At  the  external  root  of  this  neck,  a  tuberous 
process  rises ;  into  the  outer  part  of  which  the  biceps 
ficxor  cubiti  is  inserted.  From  this  a  ridge  runs  down- 
wards and  inwards,  where  the  supinator  radii  brevis  is 
inserted;  and  a  little  below,  and  behind  this  ridge, 
there  is  a  rough  scabrous  surface,  where  the  prnnatc^i 
radii  teres  is  fixed. 

The  body  r.(  tl.c  ladius  is  not  straight,  but  convex  on 
its  internal  and  posterior  surfaces;  where  it  is  also 
made  round  by  the  equal  pressure  of  the  circumjacent 
muscles,  particularly  of  the  extensors  of  the  thumb ; 
but  the  surfaces  next  to  the  ulna  are  flatted  and  rough, 
for  the  origin  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand;  and  both 
terminate  in  a  common  sharp  spine,  to  which  the 
strong  ligament  extended  between  the  two  bones  of  the 
fore-arm  is  fixed.  A  little  below  the  beginning  of  the 
plain  surface,  on  its  fore-part,  where  the  tlexor  muscle 
of  the  last  joint  of  the  thumb  takes  its  origin,  the 
passage  of  the  medullary  vessels  is  seen  slanting  up- 
wards. The  radius  becomes  broader  and  flatter  to- 
wards the  lower  end,  especially  on  its  fore-part,  where 
its  pronator  qviadratus  muscle  is  situated. 

The  lower  end  of  the  radius  is  larger  than  the  supe- 
rior; though  not  in  such  a  disproportion  as  the  upper 
end  of  the  ulna  is  larger  than  its  lower  end.  Its  back 
part  has  a  flat  strong  ridge  in  the  middle,  and  fossa;  on 
each  side.  In  a  small  groove,  immediately  on  the  out- 
side of  the  ridge,  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  tertii  inter- 
iiodii  pollicis  plays.  In  a  large  one  beyond  this,  the 
tendons  of  the  indicator  and  of  the  common  extensor 
muscles  of  the  fingers  pass.  Contiguous  to  the  ulna 
there  is  a  small  depression  made  by  the  extensor  minimi 
digiti.  On  the  inside  of  the  ridge  there  is  a  broad  de- 
pression, which  seems  again  subdivided,  where  the  two 
tendons  of  the  bicornis,  or  extensor  carpi  radialis,  are 
lodged.  The  internal  side  of  this  end  of  the  radius  is 
also  hollowed  by  the  extensors  of  the  first  and  second 
joint  of  the  thumb ;  immediately  above  which  a  little 
rough  surface  shews  where  the  supinator  rtulii  longus 
is  inserted.  The  ridges  at  the  sides  of  the  grooves,  in 
which  the  tendons  play,  have  an  annular  ligament  fixed 
to  them,  by  which  the  several  sheaths  for  the  tendons 
are  formed.  The  fore-part  of  this  end  of  the  radius  is 
also  depressed,  where  the  flexors  of  the  fingers  and 
flexor  carpi  radialis  pass.  The  external  side  is  formed 
into  a  semilunated  smooth  cavity,  lined  with  a  carti- 
lage, for  receiving  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna.  The 
lowest  part  of  the  radius  is  formed  into  an  oblong 
cavity;  in  the  middle  of  -which  is  a  small  transverse 
rising,  gently  hollowed,  for  lodging  mucilaginous 
glands ;  while  the  rising  itself  is  insinuated  into  the 
conjunction  of  the  two  bones  of  the  wrist  that  are  re''^ 
ceived  into  the  cavity.  The  internal  side  of  this  arti- 
culation_  is  fenced  by  a  remarkable  process  of  the 
radius,  from  which  a  ligament  going  out  to  the  wrist, 
as  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  with  its  ligament, 
guards  it  on  the  outside. 

The  ends  of  both  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  being 
thicker  than  the  middle,  .there  is  a  considerable  distance 
between  the  bodies  of  these  bones ;  in  the  larger  part 
ef  which  a  strong  tendinous,  but  thin  ligament,  is  ex- 
tended^ to  give  a  large  enough  surface  for  the  origin  of 


the  numerous  fibres  of  the  muscles  situated  here,  thst 
arc  so  much  sunk  between  the  bones  as  to  be  protected 
from  injuries,  to  which  they  would  othn-uioc  ne  ex- 
posed. But  this  ligament  i=  "auting  near  the  upper 
end  of  til"  i'orc-arm,  where  the  supinator  radii  brevis, 
and  flexor  digitorum  profundus,  are  immediately  con- 
nected. Both  ends  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  are 
first  cartilages,  and  then  epiphyses,  in  children. 

As  the  head  of  the  radius  receives  the  tubercle  of  the 
OS  humeri,  it  is  not  only  bended  and  extended  along 
with  the  ulna,  but  may  be  moved  round  its  axis  in  any 
position;  and,  that  this  motion  round  its  axis  may  be 
sufficiently  large,  the  ligament  of  the  articulation  is 
extended,  further  down  than  ordinary,  on  the  neck  of 
this  bone,  before  it  is  connected  to  it;  and  it  is  very 
thin  at  its  upper  and  lower  part,  but  makes  a  firm  ring 
in  the  middle.  This  bone  is  also  joined  to  the  ulna  by 
a  double  articulation :  for  above,  a  tubercle  of  the 
radius  plays  in  a  socket  of  the  ulna ;  whilst  below,  the 
radius  gives  the  socket,  and  the  ulna  the  tubercle. 
But  then  the  motion  performed  in  these  two  is  very 
diflerent :  for,  at  the  upper  cjid,  the  radius  does  no 
more  that  turn  round  its  axis  ;  while,  at  the  lower  end, 
it  moves  in  a  sort  of  cycloid  upon  the  round  part  of 
the  ulna;  and  as  the  hand  is  articulated  and  firmly 
connected  here  with  the  radius,  they  must  move  toge- 
ther.— "When  tlie  palm  is  turned  uppermost,  the  radius 
is  said  to  perform  the  supination :  when  the  back  of  the 
hand  is  above,  it  is  said  to  be  pro7ie.  But  then  the 
quickness  and  large  extent  of  these  two  motions  are 
assisted  by  the  ulna,  which,  as  was  before  observed, 
can  move  with  a  kind  of  small  rotation  on  the  sloping 
sides  of  the  pulley.  This  lateral  motion,  though  very- 
inconsiderable  in  the  joint  itself,  is  conspicuous  at  the 
lower  end  of  such  a  long  bone ;  and  the  strong  liga- 
ment connecting  this  lower  end  to  the  carpus,  makes 
the  hand  more  readily  obey  tiiese  motions.  When  we 
design  a  large  circular  turn  of  our  hand,  we  increase  it 
by  tlie  rotation  of  the  OS  hum(>ii,  and  somelimcs  era- 
plo}7  the  spine  and  inferior  extremities  to  me.ke  these 
motions  of  pronation  or  supination  of  the  hand  large 
enougli . 

RA'DIX,  in  vegetable  physiology,  the  root,  or  lower 
part,  of  a  plant.  This  is  generally  hidden  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  destined  for  attracting  the 
moisture  from  the  soil,  and  communicating  it  to  the 
other  parts,  viz.  the  herb  and  the  fiuctification  which 
are  produced  from  it.  The  root  consists  of  two  parts ; 
the  caude.v,  stock,  or  main  root,  and  the  radiculce,  or 
small  stringy  roots,  depending  from  the  other.  Main 
roots,  with  respect  to  form,  are  of  three  kinds;  bulb- 
ous, tuberous,  and  fibrous.  The  first  sort  has  been 
fully  considered  under  the  article  Buleus. 

Tuberous  or  knotted  roots,  are  fleshy,  solid,  hard, 
commonly  thicker  than  the  base  of  the  stem,  and  com- 
posed either  of  one  knob,  as  in  radish,  turnrp,  and  car- 
rot; or  of  many  collected  into  a  bunch,  as  in  pceony, 
sun-flower,  and  drop-wort:  in  the  last  of  which  plants, 
several  small  rounciish  bodies  hang,  or  are  tastt  nid  to- 
gether by  a  number  of  slender  filaments..  In  tuberous 
roots,  ihe  radicks  or  small  stringy  roots  are  generally 
dispersed  over  the  whole  surlace :  in  which  respect. 
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they  differ  essentially  from  bulbous  roots,  in  which  the 
radicles  are  confined  to  the  bottom  of  the  bulb,  that 
part  only  i^r^inw  the  genuine  root;  the  bulb  itself  serving 
as  a  large  bud  unai-i  gvAimd,  for  inclosing  and  pro- 
tecting the  embryo  plant. 

The  roots  of  arum,  orchis,  and  some  other  plants, 
although  tuberous,  send  out  fibres  at  the  top,  from  a 
knot  formed  betwixt  the  trunk  and  the  thicker  part  of 
the  root.  Such  roots,  from  the  fibres  which  adhere  to 
the  top  of  the  fleshy  mass  resembling  a  bush  of  hair, 
have  been  distinguished  by  the  name  of  radices  ccmiosce. 

Fibrous  roots  are  slenderer  than  the  base  of  the 
trunk,  and  are  either  divided  by  equal  branches,  as  in 
the  greater  number  of  trees,  in  which,  likewise,  the  sub- 
stance is  woody ;  or  consist  of  a  number  of  sin<),le  fibres 
like  hairs,  which  proceed  from  the  small  knot,  or  base 
of  the  stem,  as  in  many  grasses.  This  last  kind  of 
fibrous  root  is  termed  radix  capillacea,  a  hairy  root. 

Roots  are  said  to  be  perpendiculai',  which  run 
directly  downwards.  It  is  exemplified  in  carrot,  pars- 
nep,  radish,  and  such-like  roots,  which,  from  their 
tapering  shape,  have  properly  enougli  obtained  tlie 
name  of  radices  fusijormes,  or  spindle-shaped  roots. 
Spindle-shaped  roots  are  a  species  of  tuberous  root,  as 
appears  from  the  situation  of  the  strings  or  fibres, 
which  are  dispersed  over  the  whole  surface  of  tlie  stock 
or  principal  root,  and  divided  into  numei'ous  branches, 
which,  after  several  subdivisions,  become  as  fine  as 
hairs.  This  kind  of  tapering  root  is  frequently  changed 
by  culture  into  a  round,  knobbed,  or  tuberous  root  pro- 
perly so  called,  as  in  some  umbelliferous  ])lants.  Hori- 
zontal roots  extend  themselves  laterally  under  the  surface 
of  the  ground  ;  as  in  iris,  masterwort,  hop,  bishop's  weed, 
cinquefoil,  and  all  creeping  roots.  Some  run  very  near 
the  turf,  as  woodbine  and  wild  anemone ;  others  lower 
down,  as  couch-grass.  The  direction  of  roots  is  also 
sometimes  compounded.  Thus,  the  main  root  or  stock 
of  primrose,  is  level ;  the  radicles,  or  strings,  run  per- 
pendicular. 

Roots  are  entire,  as  liquorice,  or  parted,  as  St.  .John's 
wort;  forked,  or  parted  at  the  bottom,  as  in  most  roots, 
or  at  the  top,  as  in  dandelion.  They  have  indeed  an 
infinite  variety  of  forms. 

In  point  of  duration,  roots  are  either  annual,  bien- 
nial, or  perennial ;  that  is,  of  one,  two,  or  many  years' 
continuance  :  the  first  two  are  attributes  of  herbaceous 
vegetables  only ;  the  latter,  is  applicable  both  to  herbs 
and  trees.  In  some  plants,  both  root  and  stem  subsist 
for  many  years.  Of  this  kind  are  all  trees ;  the  roots 
of  which  Dr.  Milne  has  termed,  by  way  of  distinction, 
radices  fruticosoe.  In  others,  the  roots  only  subsist 
during  the  winter,  M'hilst  the  stalks,  which  decay  and 
perish,  are  annually  renewed  from  the  root.  Of  this 
kind  are  all  tliose  herbs  from  this  circumstance  termed 
perennial.  Biennials  renew  their  stalk  only  twice; 
annuals  exist  but  for  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
both  stem  and  root  perish,  and  the  individual  is  at  an 
end.  These  last,  as  is  evident,  can  only  be  propagated 
from  seed. 

Uniform  and  constant  as  Nature  is  in  all  her  pro- 
ductions, rliere  are  many  perennial  roots  which  become 
annual,  when  transplanted  into  cold  climates.  Nay, 


tlicre  are  not  wanting  examples  of  shrubs  losing  their 
stems  annually  in  such  climates,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  stalks  of  herbaceous  vegetables  perish  in  autumn, 
whilst  the  root  continues  in  full  vigour:  sometimes 
even,  in  such  circumstances,  the  shrub  not  only  divests 
U=.oif  nf  its  woody  stetn,  and  becomes  herbaceous,  but 
is  metamorphoscci,  «v,ory  respect,  into  an  annual 
plant,  and  loses  both  its  stem  and  luot  at  tlio  end  of 
one  year.  Culture,  on  the  other  hand,  may  prolong 
the  life  of  annuals.  Duhamel  mentions  a  root  of  bar- 
ley, which  put  forth  new  stalks  after  the  old  ones  were 
cut  down  in  harvest,  and  produced  a  spike  of  flowers 
the  following  year.  An  enormous  growth  is  also  to  be 
reckoned  aino)ig  the  accidents  that  happen  to  roots 
from  an  excess  of  culture.  Of  this  the  potatoe  and 
turnep  are  instances.  The  latter  is  sometimes  found  to 
increase  to  tlic  enormous  size  of  nine  or  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  though,  in  general,  not  exceeding  three  or 
four. 

Though  roots  are  generally  found  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  as  deriving  their  nourishment  imme- 
diately from  the  soil,  yet  this,  like  most  other  general 
laws,  admits  of  exceptions.  The  roots'  of  mistletoe, 
vanelloc,  dodder,  hijpocistis.  and  some  others,  do  not 
penetrate  into  the  soil,  and  seek  nourishment  for  them- 
selves, but  derive  it  from  other  plants,  to  which  they 
attach  themselves.  Such  plants,  from  this  circum- 
stance, are  termed  parasitic.  But  the  manner  in  which 
these  plants  attach  themselves  toothers,  is  not  uniform. 
The  seed  of  dodder  germinates  in  the  ground,  and  puts 
forth  a  stem,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  first  plant  it 
encounters  in  its  progress.  From  this  plant  it  attracts 
the  nourishing  juices,  by  means  of  certain  secretory 
glands  with  which  the  stem  is  furnished.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  which  is  detached 
from  the  supporting  plant,  and  receives  no  part  of  the 
nourishment,  dries  up ;  its  first  root  dies,  and  the  plant 
continues  to  live  and  be  nourished  at  the  expence  of 
that  upon  which  it  is  fixed.  Other  parasitical  plants, 
consisting  of  small  tubercles,  emit  fibrous  roots,  which 
often  penetrate  the  bulbs  of  saffron,  extract  all  the  sub- 
stance, and  hence  occasion  the  sudden  death  of  the 
parent  or  supporting  plant. 

Some  roots  attach  themselves  to  the  hardest  bodies, 
as  the  mosses  to  the  bark  of  trees,  the  lichens  to  stones 
and  rocks,  nourished,  without  doubt,  by  the  huinidity 
of  the  air  absorbed  by  their  leaves,  or  branches.  Other 
plants  swim  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  Jenma,  or 
duck's-weed,  which  grows  upon  standing  waters,  and, 
if  not  disturbed,  will  so.on  cover  the  whole  surface. 
Some  plants  appear  to  be  totally  devoid  of  roots ;  such 
are  many  of  the  Algce,  particularly  the  genera  Bysnus 
and  Tremella.  For  delineations  of  roots  sec  pi.  XI. 
vol.  I.  and  the  description  under  the  article  Botany. 

In  assimilating  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
Linnajus  compares  the  root  in  plants  to  the  lacteal 
vessels  in  animals.  The  soil,  or  earth,  is  the  vegetable 
stomach;  the  trunk,  its  bones;  the  leaves,  its  lungs; 
and  tiie  heat,  its  heart:  analogies,  which  probably  sug- 
gested the  epithet  of  inverted  animal,  so  frequently  be- 
stov.ed  upon  plants  by  the  ancient  naturalists. 

For  their  medicinal  properties,  the  roots  of  plants, 
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arc,  in  vanous  usstanccs,  distinguished  ;  whilst,  in  other 
cases,  some  other  part  of  the  vegetable  is  preferred. 
The  article  Botany,  Medical,  may  be  consulted  on 
this  subject. 

RA'DULA,  a  wooden  spatula  or  scraper, 

RAGOUT,  a  French  sauce,  or  seasoning,  intended 
to  rouse  the  appetite  when  lost  or  languishing.  This 
term  is  also  used  for  any  high-seasoned  dish  prepared 
of  flesh,  fish,  greens,  or  the  like;  by  stewing  them  with 
bacon,  salt,  pepper,  cloves,  and  the  like  ingredients. 
We  have  ragouts  of  celery,  of  endive,  asparagus,  cocks' 
combs,  giblets,  craw-fish,  &c.  The  ancients  had  a 
ragout  called  garum,  made  of  the  putritied  guts  of  a 
C?ertain  fish  kept  till  it  dissolved  into  a  mere  sanies, 
which  was  thought  such  a  dainty,  that,  according  to 
Pliny,  its  price  equalled  that  of  the  richest  perfumes. 
The  physician,  the  nurse,  a.nd  the  undertaker,  are 
greatly  indebted  to  these  inventions. 

RAG-WORT.    See  Jacob^tia. 

RAISINS.    See  Uva  passa  major. 

RAMIFICATION,  the  production  of  boughs  or 
branches,  or  of  figures  rcsembiiiig  them.  The  term  is 
used  figuratively  by  anatomists  to  denote  the  minute 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  arteries  and  other  vessels. 

RA'MUS,  in  botany,  the  first  or  lateral  branches, 
which  go  ofi'  from  the  petiolum,  or  mid(ile  rib  of  a  leaf. 
The  subdivisions  of  these  are  called  siircidi ;  and  the 
final  divisions  into  the  most  minute  of  all,  are  by  some 
called  capillamcnfa  ;  but  both  kinds  are  generally  de- 
nominfited  stirculi. 

IIAMAZZINI  (Bcrnardin),  an  Italian  physician, 
born  at  Carpi  near  Modena  in  l633.  He  was  professor 
of  physic  in  the  university  of  i^.Iodena  for  18  years; 
and  in  17OO  accepted  an  invitation  from  Padua,  where 
he  was  made  rector  of  the  college  ;  and  died  in  1714. 
His  works  were  collected  and  publi.«hed  in  London, 
1716;  of  which  his  treatise  "  De  Morbis  Artificum" 
will  always  be  esteemed  useful  and  curious. 

RAIME'NTA;  the  little  slips,  shreds,  or  filings,  of 
any  thing. 

-RA'NA  ESCULE'NTA;  fhe  esculent  frog.  The 
flesh  of  this  reptile,  with  the  use  of  which  we  are  little 
acquainted  i7i  this  country,  seems,  fr<.7n  the  analysis  of 
Mr.  Geoflroy,  to  be,  both  in  solution  anc*  distillation,  of 
the  same  qualities  with  that  of  the  tortoise,  though,  as 
less  gelatinous,  to  be  therefore  less  nourishing.  P)Ut 
however  that  may  be,  Dr.  Cullen  says,  their  qualities 
are  in  nowise  peculiar;  nor  can  he  find  any  foundation 
for  introducing  them  into  bouilluns,  or  broths,  in  that 
nice  proportion  in  which  they  are  frequently  prescribed 
in  France  and  Germany. 

RANCIDITY  ;  the  putrefaction  of  fatty  or  oily  sub- 
stances. These  are  said  to  have  become  rancid,  when, 
by  keeping,  they  acquire  a  strong  offensive  smell,  and 
altered  taste. 

RANI'NA  ARTERIA,  the  or  sublingual  ar- 

tery.   It  is  the  second  branch  of  the  external  carotid. 

RA'NULA  (from  rana,  a  frog;  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  frog,  or  because  it  makes  the  patient 
croak  like  a  frog),  an  indolent  tumor  under  the  tongue. 
These  tumors  are  of  various  sizes,  and  their  contents  of 
various  degrees  of  consistence.  They  are  usually  seated 


on  either  side  of  the  frsenum;  and  children,  as  well  a« 
adults,  are  sometimes  affected  with  them.  In  the  for- 
mer they  impede  the  action  of  sucking ;  in  the  latter, 
of  mastication,  and  even  of  speech.  The  contents  in 
some  cases  resemble  the  saliva,  in  others,  the  glairy 
matter  found  in  the  cells  of  swelled  joints.  Sometimes, 
a  fatty  matter  has  been  found  in  them  ;  but  as  these 
tumors  are  not  usually  attended  with  much  pain,  they 
are  sometimes  neglected,  till  they  burst  of  themselves, 
which  they  commonly  do  when  arrived  at  the  bulk  of  a 
large  nut.  Although  the  cyst  be  divided  throughout 
its  whole  length,  in  order  to  let  out  the  fluid,  the  dis- 
ease will  be  very  likely  to  return,  unless  some  care  be 
taken  to  prevent  it.  One  of  the  modes  recommended 
for  this  purj)0sc,  and  which  is  often  ettectual,  is  to  niit 
a  quantity  of  mel  rosa%  with  as  much  diluted  acid  of 
vitriol  as  will  make  it  very  sour,  to  dip  a  probe  in  this 
liquid,  and  to  rub  the  cyst  with  it.  Mr.  Justamond 
says,  he  once  succeeded  in  curing  this  little  disease  by 
a  dilfiprent  contrivance.  As  the  patient  would  not  suf- 
fer him  to  put  a  lancet  into  it,  he  directed  her  to  make 
a  strong  solution  of  alum,  and  dipping  a  piece  of  lint 
fastened  to  the  end  of  a  skewer,  to  rub  the  tumor 
smartly  every  day,  as  long  as  she  could  boar  it.  Psy 
following  these  directions,  she  got  rid  of  the  ranula  in  a 
few  days,  though  she  had  been  troubled  with  it  a  long 
time;  and  latterly,  it  had  grown  exceedingly  alarming 
and  inconvenient  to  her. 

Wiseman  treats  on  this  disease  very  fully.  He  says, 
"  It  is  a  soft  tumor  without  pain  or  alteration  of  colour 
in  the  skin.  It  yieldeth  to  the  impression  of  your 
fingers,  but  riscth  upon  the  taking  them  off,  and  con- 
taineth  a  matter  not  unlike  the  white  of  an  egg,  or  such 
as  we  meet  with  in  atheroma.  It  is  also  discovered  by 
a  croaking  in  the  speech."  He  says  the  cure  is  diffi- 
cult, that  the  treatment  should  be  similar  to  that  of 
strumcE ;  but  if  topics  prove  ineffectual,  then  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  actual  cautcri/. 

RANU'NCULUS  (from  rana,  a  frog  ;  because  it  is 
found  in  fenny  places,  where  frogs  abound),  the  water 
crow-foot.  The  great  acrimony  of  most  of  the  species 
of  ranunculus  is  such,  that,  on  being  applied  to  the 
skin,  they  exitc  itching,  i^edness,  and  inflammation,  and 
even  produce  blisters,  tumefaction,  and  ulceration  of 
the  part.  On  being  chewed,  they  corrode  the  tongue; 
and,  if  taken  into  the  stomach,  bring  on  all  the 
deleterious  eflects  of  an  acrid  poison.  The  corrosive 
acrimony  which  this  family  of  plants  possesses,  was 
not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  as  appears  from  the 
writings  of  Dioscorides ;  but  its  nature  and  extent  had 
never  been  investigated  by  experiments,  before  those 
instituted  by  C.  Krapf,  at  Vienna,  by  which  we  learn, 
that  the  most  virulent  of  the  Linnasan  species  of  ranun- 
culus, are  the  bulbosus,  sceleratus,  acris,  arvcnsis, 
thora,  and  illyricus.  The  acrimony  of  the  different 
species  is  often  confined  to  certain  parts  of  the  plant, 
manifested  either  in  the  roots,  stalks,  leaves,  flowers, 
or  buds :  the  expressed  juice,  extract,  decoction,  and 
infusion,  of  the  plants,  were  also  subjected  to  experi- 
ments. In  addition  to  these  species  mentioned  by 
Krapf,  we  may  also  notice  the  Ranunculus  flammula, 
and  especially  the  Ranunculus  Alpestris,  which,  ac- 
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cording  to  Hallcr,  is  the  most  acrid  of  this  genus. 
This  acrimonius  quality  of  these  plants,  .  however,  is 
not  of  a  fixed  nature ;  for  it  may  be  completely  dissi- 
pated by  heat;  and  the  plant,  on  being  thoroughly 
dried,  becomes  perfectly  bland.  Krapf  attempted  to 
counteract  this  venomous  acrimony  of  the  ranunculus 
by  means  of  various  other  vegetables,  none  of  which 
was  found  sufficiently  to  answer  the  purpose.  The 
virulence  of  most  of  the  plants  of  this  genus,  depends 
much  upon  the  situation  in  which  they  grow,  and 
is  greatly  diminished  in  the  cultivated  plant. 

RANU'NCULUS  ABORTI'VUS  ;  the  systematic 
name  of  a  species  of  ranunculus  which  possesses  acrid 
and  vesicating  properties. 

RANU'NCULUS  A'CRIS ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  meadow  crow-foot.  See  Ranunculus  pratka^sis. 

RANU'NCULUS  ALDUS.  The  plant  which  bears 
this  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the  Anemone  nemc- 
rosa  Linn.  The  bruised  leaves  and  flowers  are  employed 
to  cure  tinea  capitis.  The  inhabitants  of  Kamskatka 
are  said  to  poison  their  arrows  with  the  root  of  this  plant. 

RANU'NCULUS  BULBO'SUS,  the  bulbous-rooted 
crow-foot :  Ranunculus  bulbosus ;  calyc  'ibus  rttrij/texin, 
fcdnnculis  sulcatis,  caule  erecto  multifioro,  foliis  compositis, 
Linn.  This  plant  has  no  considerable  smell,  but  a 
highly  acrid  and  fiery  taste.  If  taken  internally,  the 
leaves  and  roots  appear  to  be  deleterious,  even  when 
so  far  freed  from  their  caustic  matter  by  boiling  in 
water,  as  to  discover  no  activity  to  the  palate.  The 
effluvia,  likewise,  even  when  freely  inspired,  is  said  to 
occasion  hcrd-achs,  anxieties,  vomitings,  &c.  The 
leaves  and  roots  applied  externall}',  inflame  and  ulcerate, 
or  vesicate  the  parts,  and  are  liable  to  atl'ect  also  the 
adjacent  parts  to  a  considerable  extent. 

RANU'NCULUS  FICA'RIA  ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  pile-wort.    See  Chelidonium  minus. 

RANU'NCULUS  FLA'MMULA  ;  the  systemat'c 
name  of  the  smaller  water  crow-foot  or  spear-woit. 
Its  virtues  and  (jualities  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Ranunculus  bulbosus. 

RANU'NCULUS  PALU'STRIS;  water  crow-foot ; 
Ranunculus  sceleratus  Linn.  The  leaves  of  this  species 
arc  so  extremely  acrid,  that  the  beggars  in  Switzerland 
arc  said,  by  rubbing  tlieir  legs  with  ihem,  to  produce 
ulceration, 

RANU'NCULUS  PRATE'NSIS;  the  meadow  crow- 
foot; Rnminculus  acris  lAnn.  This,  and  some  of  the 
foreign  species  of  ranunculus,  have,  for  medical  pur- 
poses, been  chiefly  employed  as  vesicatories.  They  are 
gaid  to  have  the  advantage  of  a  common  blistering 
plaster,  in  producing  a  quicker  eftlct,  and  nevir 
causing  strangury  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  l)cen 
vibserved,  that  this  stimulant  is  less  certain  in  its  ope- 
ration, and  sometimes  occasions  ulcers,  which  prove 
very  troublesome  and  diflicult  to  heal.  Therefore 
their  use  seems  to  be  confined  to  certain  fixed  pains, 
and  such  complaints  as  require  a  long-continued  topi- 
cal stimulus  or  discharge  from  the  part,  in  the  way  of 
an  issue. 

RANU'NCULUS  SCELERA'TUS ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  marsh  crow-foot.     See  Ranunculus 
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RA'PA,  or  Ratum,  turnep  ;  the  Brasska  rapa  of 
Linnaeus.  Turneps  arc  accounted  a  salubrious  food, 
demulcent,  detergent,  somewhat  laxative  and  diuretic, 
but  liable,  in  weak  stomachs,  to  produce  flatulencies, 
and  prove  difl!icult  of  digestion.  The  liquor  pressed 
out  of  them,  after  boiling,  is  sometimes  taken  medi- 
cinally, in  coughs  and  disorders  of  the  breast.  The 
seeds  are  occasionally  taken  as  diuretics ;  they  have  no 
smell,  but  a  mild  acrid  taste. 

RAPE.    See  Rapus. 

RAPilA'NIA  (from  raphanus,  the  radish  or  shar- 
lock  ;  because  the  disease  was  said  to  be  produced  by 
eating  the  seeds  of  that  plant),  a  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  neuroses,  and  oixhv  spasnii,  of  Cullen  ;  characterised 
by  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  joints,  with  con- 
vulsive motions,  and  a  mmt  violent  pain  returning  at 
various  periods.  It  begins  with  cold  chills,  lassitude, 
pain  in  the  head,  and  anxiety  about  the  prcecordia. 
These  symptoms  are  followed  by  spasmodic  twitchings 
in  the  tendons  of  the  fingers  and  of  the  feet,  discernible 
to  the  eye;  heat,  fever,  stupor,  delirium,  sense  of  suf- 
focation, aphonia,  and  horrid  convulsions  of  the  limbs. 
After  these,  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  come  on,  with  a 
discharge  of  worms.  About  the  eleventh  or  the  twen- 
tieth day,  copious  sweats  succeed,  or  purple  exanthem- 
ata, or  tabes,  or  rigidity  of  all  the  joints. 

RAPHA'NUS  HORTE'NSIS,  also  called  Radkula, 
and  Rap/ianus  7i/gcr ;  the  radish  :  the  Rap/ianus  satkiis 
Linn.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  this  plant  have  been 
employed  in  the  cure  of  calculous  affections.  The 
juice  made  into  a  syrup,  is  given  to  relieve  hoarseness. 
iMixcd  with  honey  or  sugar,  it  is  administered  in 
pituitous  asthma ;  and  as  antiscorbutics,  their  efficacy  is 
generally  acknowledged,  though  in  fact,  not  very  con- 
siderable. 

RAPIIA'NUSNTGER.  See  Raphanus  hortensis. 

RAPIJA'NUS  RUSTICA'NUS  (^cc(f>avos,irapcc'rQ  px- 
h'M;  paivscrSai,  from  its  quick  growth),  also  named 
Armoracia ;  horse-radish.  This  plant  is  the  Colchcaria 
armuracia  ;  foliis  radicaVtbus  lanceulaiis  crcnatis,  caulinis 
of  LimiKus.  Class,  Tetradijiiamia.  Order,  SiH- 
culosa.  Horse-radish  root  has  long  been  received  into 
the  materia  medica,  and  is  also  well  known  at  our 
tables.  It  affects  the  organs  both  of  taste  and  smell  with 
a  quick  penetrating  pungency  ;  nevertheless  it  contains 
in  certain  ve  ssels  a  sweet  juice,  which  sometimes  exudes 
in  little  drops  upon  the  surface.  Its  pungent  matter  is 
of  a  very  volatile  kind,  being  totally  dissipated  in  dry- 
ing, and  carried  off  in  evaporation,  or  distillation  by 
water;  and  rectified  as  the  pungency  exhales,  the  swret 
matter  of  the  root  becomes  more  sensible,  though  this 
also  is,  in  a  great  measure,  dissipated  or  destroyed. 
It  impregnates  both  water  and  spirit,  by  infusion  or  by 
distillation,  very  richly,  with  its  active  matters..  In 
distillation  with  water,  it  yields  a  small  quantity  ot 
essential  oil,  exceedingly  penetrating  and  pungent. 

Dr.  Cullen  says,  the  root,  which  only  is  employed 
in  medicine,  atioids  one  of  the  most  acrid  subscaiicrs 
of  the  order  siliquosa.  It  therefore  proves  a  powerlul 
stimulant,  whether  externally  or  internally  employed. 
Externally,  it  readily  inflames  the  skin,  and  proves  a 
rubefacient  that  may  be  employed  with  advantage  ia 
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jralsy  and  rheumatism;  and,  if  its  application  be  long 
continued,  it  produces  blisters.  It"  taken  internally, 
Dr  Culjlen  says  it  may  be  so  managed  as  to  relieve 
hoarseness,  by  acting  on  the  fauces.  Received  into 
the  stomach,  it  stimulates  that  organ,  and  promotes 
digestion;  and  therefore  is  properly  employed  as  a 
condiment  with  animal  food.  If  it  be  infused  in  water, 
and  a  portion  of  this  infusion  be  taken  with  a  large 
draught  of  warm  water,  it  readily  proves  emetic,  and 
may  either  be  employed  by  itself  to  excite  vomiting,  or 
to  assist  the  operation  of  other  emotics.  Infused  in 
water,  and  taken  into  the  stomach,  it  proves  stimulant 
to  the  nervous  system,  and  is  thereby  useful  in  palsy; 
and,  if  employed  in  large  quantity,  it  proves  heating 
to  the  whole  body  ;  and  hereby  it  proves  often  useful 
in  chronic  rheumatism,  whether  arising  from  scurvy  or 
other  causes.  Bergius  has  given  us  a  particular  method 
of  exhibiting  this  root,  which  is,  by  cutting  it  down, 
vnthout  bruising  it,  into  small  pieces,  and  these,  if 
swallowed  without  chewing,  may  be  taken  down  in 
large  quantities,  to  that  of  a  table-spoonful.  He 
alleges,  that,  in  this  way,  taken  in  the  morning  for  a 
month  together,  this  root  has  been  extremely  useful  in 
gouty  cases;  which,  however,  may  rather  have  been 
of  the  rheumatic  kind.  Like  the  unbruisjd  mustard 
seed,  it  gives  out  in  the  stomach,  volatile  parts,  that 
.stimulate  considerably  without  inflaming.  Its  matter, 
like  that  of  the  other  siliquose  plants,  carried  into  the 
blood-vessels,  passes  readily  into  the  kidneys,  and  proves 
a  powerful  diuretic,  and  is  therefore  useful  in  dropsy. 
Dr.  CuUen  adds,  that,  in  this  manner,  by  promoting 
both  urine  and  perspiration,  it  has  been  long  known  as 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  our  antiscorbutic  remedies. 

RAPHA'NUS  SATI'VUS;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  radish  plant.    Sec  Raphanus  hortensis. 

RAPHA'NUS  SYLVE'STRIS  ;  a  name  tbr  the  poor- 
man's  pepper.    See  Lepidium. 

RA'PHE  (of  the  Gr.  px<py),  a  suture);  the  rough 
eminence  which  divides  the  scrotum,  as  it  were,  into 
two  portions.  It  proceeds  from  the  root  of  the  penis 
inferiorly  towards  the  perinaeum. 

RA'PHE  CE'REBRI,  the  longitudinal  eminence  of 
the  corpus  callosum  of  the  brain;  so  called,  because  it 
appears  somewhat  like  a  suture. 

RA'PUM.    See  Rapa. 

RAPU'NCULUS  (dim.  of  rapa,  the  turnep);  the 
wild  turncp.     See  Rapa. 

RAPU'NCULUS  VIRGINIA'NUS;  thename given, 
by  Morrison,  to  the  blue  cardinal-fiower.  See  Lobelia. 

RA'PUS,  or  Rapa,  Napiis,  or  Napus  dukis ;  the 
garden  or  sweet  navew,  or  French  turnep  :  Brassica  rapa 
Linn.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  sometimes  used 
medicinally.  They  possess-  virtues  similar  to  those  of 
mustard.    See  Sitstapi. 

RARE,  in  physics,  stands  opposite  to  dense ,  and 
denotes  a  body  that  is  very  porous,  whose  parts  are  at 
a,  great  distance  from  one  another,  and  which  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  but  little  matter  under  a  large  bulk. 
See  the  following  article. 

RAREFACTION,  the  act  .whereby  a  body  is  ren- 
dered rare ;  that  is,  brought  to  possess  more  room,,  or 
appear  under  a  larger  bulk,  witkout  the  accession  of 


any  new  matter.  This  is  very  frequently  the  effect  of 
fire,  as  has  long  been  universally  allowed.  In  many- 
cases,  however,  philosophers  have  attributed  it  to  the 
action  of  a  repulsive  principle.  Nevertheless,  from  the 
many  discoveries  concerning  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  electric  fluid  and  fire,  there  is  the  greatest  reason 
to  believe  that  this  repulsive  principle  is  no  other  than 
elementary  fire.    See  Repulspon, 

RASH,  a  popular  name  for  the  Exanthema.  It 
consists  of  red  patches  on  the  skin,  variously  figured. 
In  general  it  is  confluent,  and  diffused  irregularly  ovcf 
the  body,  leaving  interstices  of  a  natural  colour. 
Portions  of  the  cuticle  are  often  elevated  in  a  rash, 
but  the  elevations  are  not  acuminated.  The  eruption 
is  usually  accompanied  with  a  general  disorder  of  the 
constitution,  and  terminates  in  a  few  days,  by  cuticular 
exfoliations. 

RASPBERRY.    See  Rui;us  id.t,us. 

RATTLE-SNAKE  ROOT.  Scc-Seneka. 

RAUCE'DO  {ivomraucus,  hoarse),  or  Raucitas  ; 
hoarseness.  This  is  always  symptomatic  of  some  other 
disease. 

RAU'CITAS,  hoarseness.    See  Raucedo. 

RE-AGENTS,  in  chcmistr}',  tests ;  such  substances 
as  enable  the  chemist  to  draw  conclusions  respecting 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  bodies  to  be  examined, 
by  means  of  those  alterations  which  they  suffer  them- 
selves to  pi-oduce  in  others.  Thus  the  tests  or  rc-agents 
employed  for  alkalies,  are  the  syrup  of  violets;  paper 
stained  red  with  a  decoction  of  Fernainhuc,  or  Brazil 
wood;  or  yellow  by  the  tincture  of  turmeric  root.  The 
tincture  of  litmus  reddened  by  a  very  weak  acid,  and 
the  red  alkanet  tincture,  arc  also  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

PiEA'LGAR,  a  metallic  substance  of  a  red  colour, 
more  or  less  lively  and  transparent,  and  often  crystal ised 
in  brilliant  needles.  It  is  a  combination  of  arsenic  with 
sulphur.    See  Arsenic. 

RECEPTACLE,  in  botany,  the  base  which  connects 
all  the  parts  of  fructification.  It  is  termed  a  proper 
receptacle,  when  it  only  belongs  to  the  parts  of  a  single 
fructification ;  and  a  common  receptacle,  when  it  con- 
nects several  florets.  When  from  a  common  centre  it 
runs  out  into  thread-shaped  footstalks,  of  proportionate 
lengths,  it  is  termed  an  Umbel;  and  Cyma,  when  it 
runs  into  Tong  footstalks,  proceeding  from  the  same 
universal  centre,  but  with  irregular  partial  ones. 

RECEPTA'CULUM  CHY'LI  {receplaculum,  ixom. 
rectpio,  to  receive).  The  existence  of  such  a  jeceptacle 
in  the  human  body  is  doubted.  In  brute  animals  the 
receptacle  of  the  chyle  is  situated  on  the  dorsal  vertebrse 
where  the  lacteals  all  meet.    See  Thokacic  duct. 

RE'CIPE,  take.  This  is  usually  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  a  prescription,  and  is  generally  written 
thus  R,  or  else  with  the  charater  for  tin  If.,  over  which 
metal  Jupiter  was  supposed  to  preside.  Hence  its  usfi 
denoted  the  invocation  of  Jupiter,  before  prescribing;, 
for  the  success  of  the  remedy. 

RECIPIENT,  a  kind  of  vessel  used  by  chemists, 
which,  in  distillation,  is  made  to  contain  what  i.? 
drawn  off. 

RECTIFICA'TIO  (from  recti/io^  to  make  elean); 
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rectification,  or  a  redistillation,  in  which  substances 
are  puriftcd  by  their  more  -volatile  parts  being  raised 
by  heat  careiuUy  managed.  Thus,  spirit  of  wine, 
ether,  &c.  are  rectified  by  their  separation  from  the 
less  volatile  and  foreign  matter  which  altered  or  debased 
their  properties. 

IlE'CTUM  ;  the  last  of  all  the  intestines.  It  is 
named  rccluw,  or  the  straight  gut,  from  its  situation  ; 
for,  when  viewed  directly  forward,  it  appears  to  run 
down  in  a  straight  course  from  the  last  vertebra  of  the 
loins,  on  the  foreside  of  the  os  sacrum,  all  the  way  to 
tlie  OS  coccygis,  where  it  ends  in  the  anus.  This  intes- 
tine, properly  speaking,  is  a  true  continuation  of  the 
last  convolution  of  the  colon  ;  and  it  is  the  sink,  or 
common  sewer,  of  the  whole  intestinal  canal.  It  has 
likewise  a  close  connection  with  the  bladder,  and  with 
the  parts  of  generation  in  both  sexes. 

The  rectum  having  passed  below  the  last  vertebra  of 
the  loins,  to  the  inside  of  the  os  sacrum,  is  bent  back- 
ward, on  that  concave  side,  to  which  it  is  connected; 
and  having  reached  the  os  coccygis,  it  runs  likewise  in 
the  direction  of  that  bone,  and  bends  a  little  forward, 
terminating  beyond  the  extremity  of  tlie  coccyx.  Its 
figure  varies  according  as  it  is  full  or  empty.  When 
empty,  it  is  irregularly  cylindrical,  and  sinks  in  by 
a  kind  of  transverse  folds  ;  and  in  that  state,  it  is 
about  three  fingers  breadth  in  diameter  more  or  less. 
When  full,  it  is  wider  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
fajces,  wind,  or  whatever  else  is  contained  in  it ;  and  it 
may  be  extended  to  the  size  of  a  large  bladder,  so  as  to 
represent  a  kind  of  stomach. 

The  membranous  coat  often  contains  a  great  quan- 
tity of  fat,  spread  between  it  and  the  muscular  coat, 
and  forming  all  round,  numerous  eininences.  The 
muscular  coat  is  very  tliick ;  and  the  longitudinal 
fibres,  which  in  the  otlier  intestines  are  very  thin,  are 
in  this  stronger  than  the  circular  fibres  of  the  rest. 
The  ligamentary  bands  continue  to  increase  in  breadth, 
and  to  approach  each  other,  as  they  proceed  downwards; 
and  it  is  to  the  fleshy  fibres  of  these  bands  that  the  thick- 
ness of  the  longitudinal  fibres  seems  to  be  owing.  The 
nervous  or  filamentous  and  internal  coats,  are  larger 
here  than  in  the  other  intestines  ;  and  when  tlie  rectum 
is  empty,  they  form  a  great  number  of  \vaving  rug;T3  in 
its  cavity,  which  disappear  in  proportion  as  tiiat  cavity 
is  filled.  The  innermost  coat  is  very  improperly 
termed  vi/losa,  and  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of 
jjapiUaris,  because  of  the  smallness  of  the  little  corpus- 
cles spread  on  its  surface.  It  contains  a  great  number 
of  single  or  solitary  glands  ;  and  it  is  always  nioistened 
by  a  mucus  of  different  cor.sistences,  discharged  by 
these  glands  or  foUiculi,  and  perhaps  by  the  corpuscles 
also. 

.  Near  the  extremity  of  this  intestine  the  ruga;  become 
in  a  manner  longitudinal ;  and  at  last,  towards  the 
circumference  of  the  iimer  margin  of  the  anus,  they 
form  little  bags  or  semilunar  lacunte,  the  openings  of 
which  are  turned  upward,  toward  the  cavity  of  the 
intestine.  These  lacuna?  arc  something  like  those  of 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  oesophagus,  or  upper  orifice 
ol  the  stomach. 
At  length  the  extremity  of  the  rectum  contracts,  and 


terminates  by  a  narrow  orifice  called  the  anus,  the 
sides  of  whicl^  are  disposed  in  close  folds  or  gathers. 
This  extremity  of  the  intestine  has  several  muscles 
belonging  to  it,  some  of  which  surround  it  like  sphinc- 
ters ;  the  rest  are  broad  fleshy  planes  inserted  in  it, 
and  which,  being  likewise  fixed  to  other  parts,  sus- 
tain it  in  its  natural  situation,  and  restore  it  to  that 
situation  after  being  disturbed  by  the  force  necessary 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  fasces.  These  latter  muscles 
are  termed  levatores  ani;  the  first  go  by  the  general 
wama  oi  sphincters.    See  those  articles. 

Tliis  intestine  is  obnoxious  to  various  diseases. 
Sometimes,  there  are  hard,  scirrhous  lumps,  without 
pain,  seated  at  the  bottom  of  the  rectum,  or  near  the 
anus  ;  these  are  thrust  out  at  every  effort  to  void  the 
stool,  and  then  indeed  is  perceived  a  degree  of  uneasi- 
ness ;  but  at  no  other  time,  except  after  handling  them. 
If  they  have  a  small  basis,  j\Ir.  Pott  advises  to  remove 
them  as  s])eedily  as  possible ;  for,  if  they  continue, 
they  certainly  prove  fatal.  In  the  instances  where 
they  cannot  be  removed,  the  early  symptoms  do  not 
throw  any  liglit  on  their  nature:  the  first  symptom 
is  felt  as  if  the  patient  wanted  to  void  a  large  stool; 
on  making  the  attempt,  nothing  is  voided,  though  the 
cfibrts  are  frequently  renewed.  At  length  the  patient 
tries  a  clyster ;  but  when  the  pipe  is  about  to  be 
introduced  into  the  gut,  it  is  obstructed  by  a  lump 
there,  which  occasions  an  alarm.  The  surgeon,  on 
introducing  a  finger,  soon  perceives  the  nature  of  the 
case,  bu,t  he  can  only  offer  a  palliative  remedy,  the 
disease  being  incurable. 

Another  disease  of  this  gut  is  a  general  relaxation 
of  its. whole  substance.  When  it  is  extruded  through 
the  anus,  it  is  bound  by  the  sphincttr  muscle,  and 
puts  on  the  appearance  of  a  uniform  fungus  with  a 
narrow  basis;  soft  to  the  touch,  yet  from  the  irritability 
of  the  part  exceedingly  painful.  It  is  proper  justly  to 
distinguish  this  from  the  cancerous  fungus,  as  the 
first  may  be  cured,  but  the  latter  cannot.  The  cancer- 
ous fungus  within  the  rectum  is  seldom  uniform,  but 
generally  unequal,  spreading  from  a  large  basis,  and 
discharges  an  offensive  ichor.  In  case  of  mere  re- 
laxation, the  use  of  topical  astringents  may  suffice,  but 
the  prolapsed  tumor  should  be  quickly  restored,  and 
kept  in  its  place  by  mechanical  means.  See  Pro- 
lapsus ANI. 

An  enlargement  of  the  ha;morrhoidal  veins,  may 
also  lake  place  within  the  rectum ;  in  which  case  the 
disease  is  popularly   called   the  inward  piles.  See 

HjEIMORIIIIOIDS. 

RE'CTUS  (of  the  Lat.  rectus,  straight),  the  name  of 
several  muscles,  which  are  so  called  from  the  rectili- 
near direction  of  their  fibres.    The  instances  follow. 

RE'CTUS  ABDO'MINIS,  a  long  and  straight 
muscle,  situated,  with  its  fellow,  at  the  middle  and 
fore  part  of  the  abdomen,  parallel  to  the  linea  alba, 
and  between  the  aponeuroses  of  the  other  abdominal 
muscles.  It  sometimes  arises  by  a  single  broad  tendon 
from  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  cs  pubis,  but 
more  commonly  by  two  heads,  one  of  which  is  fleshy, 
and  originates  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  pubis,  and 
the  other  tendinous,  from  the  inside  of  the  symphisis 
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pubis,  bcliind  the  pyramidalis  muscle.  From  these  be- 
grnnings,  the  muscle  runs  upwards  the  whole  length  of 
the  linea  alba,  and,  b'^coming  broader  and  thinner  as  it 
ascends,  is  inserted,  by  a  thin  aponeurosis,  into  the 
edge  of  the  catilago  ensiformis,  and  into  the  cartilages 
of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs.  This  aponeurosis  - 
is  placed  undcT  the  pectoral  muscle,  and  sometimes  ad- 
heres to  the  fourth  rib.  The  fibres  of  this  muscle  are 
Commonly  divided  by  three  tendinous  intersections, 
V  hich  were  first  noticed  by  Berer.ger,  or,  as  he  is  com- 
monly called.  Carpi.  One  of  these  intersections  is 
usually  where  the  muscle  runs  over  the  cartilage  of  the 
seventh  rib;  another  is  at  the  umbilicus;  and  the  third 
is  between  these  two.  Sometimes  there  is  one,  and 
even  two,  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  pubis ;  how- 
ever, they  seldom  extend  more  than  half  way  across  the 
muscle.  As  these  intersections  seldom  penetrate 
through  the  whole  substance  of  the  muscle,  they  are 
all  of  them  most  apparent  on  its  Linterior  surfiice,  where 
they  firmly  adhere  to  the  sheath  :  the  adhesions  of  the 
rectus  to  the  posterior  layer  of  the  internal  oblique,  are 
only  by  means  of  cellular  membrane,  and  of  a  few  ves- 
sels which  pass  from  one  to  another.  The  celebratrd 
anatomist  Albinus,  and  some  others,  say  they  have 
Seen  this  muscle  extending  as  far  as  the  upper  part  of 
the  sternum. 

The  obvious  use  of  the  rectus  abdominis,  is  to  com- 
press the  fore  part  of  the  belly,  but  more  particularly 
the  lower  part ;  and,  according  to  the  different  posi- 
tions of  the  body,  it  may  likewise  serve  to  bend  the 
trunk  forwards,  or  to  raise  the  pelvis.  Its  situation 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  internal  oblique,  and  its 

^adhesions  to  this  sheath,  secure  it  in  its  place,  and  pre- 
vent it  from  rising  into  a  prominent  form  when  in  ac- 

-  tion;  and  lastly,  its  tendinous  intersections  enable  it  to 
contract  at  any  of  the  intermediate  spaces. 

RE'CTUS  ANTE'RIOR  BRE'VTS.     See  Rectus 

CAPITIS  INTF.RNUS  MINOR. 

RE'CTUS  ANTE'RIOR  LO'NGUS.    See  Rectus 

CAPITUS  INTERNUS  MAJOR. 

RE'CrUS  CA'PITIS  INTE'RNUS  MA'JOR,  the 
Rectus  anterior  longns  of  Winslow ;  a  muscle  situatc-d 
on  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  close  to  the  vertebra. 
It  was  known  to  most  of  the  ancient  anatomists,  but 
7iot  particularly  named  until  Cowper  gave  it  the  pre- 
sent appellation,  and  which  has  been  adopted  by  most 
other  anatomists.  It  is  a  long  muscle,  thicker  and 
broader  above  than  below,  where  it  is  thin,  and  ter- 
minates in  a  point.  It  arises,  by  distinct  flat  tendons, 
from  the  anterior  points  of  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  five  inferior  vertebras  of  the  neck,  and,  ascending 
obliquely  upwards,  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  part  of 
the  cuneiform  process  of  the  occipital  bone.  This 
muscle  bends  the  head  forwards. 

RE'CTUS  CA'PITIS  INTE'RNUS  MI'NOR,  the 
recttu-  internus  minor  of  Cowper,  which  name  was  also 
adopted  by  Douglas  and  Albinus ;  but  Winslow  calls 
it  rectus  anterior  brevis.  This  little  muscle  is  in  part 
covered  by  the  rectus  major.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the 
upper  and  fore  part  of  the  body  of  the  first  vertebra  of 
the  neck,  near  the  origin  of  its  transverse  process,  and, 
ascending  obliquely  inwards,  is  inserted  near  the  root 
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of  the  condyloid  process  of  the  occipital  bone,  under 
the  last-described  muscle.  It  assists  in  bending  the 
head  forwards. 

RE'CTUS  CA'PITIS  LATERA'LIS,  a  muscle  said 
to  have  been  first  described  by  Fallopius.  It  is  the 
trans'cersalis  anticus  primus  of  Winslow.  It  is  some- 
what larger  than  the  rectus  minor,  but  resembles  it  in 
shape,  and  is  situated  immediately  behind  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  at  its  coming  out  of  the  cranium.  It 
arises  fleshy  from  the  upper  and  fore  part  of  the  trans- 
verse process  of  the  vertebra?  of  the  neck,  and  ascend- 
ing a  little  obliquely  upwards  and  outv/ards,  is  inserted 
into  the  occipital  bone,  opposite  to  the  stylo-mastoid 
hole  of  the  os  temporis.  'Phis  muscle  pulls  the  head 
to  one  side. 

RE'CI'US  CA'PITIS  POSTI'CUS  MA'JOR;  tha 
rectus  7>wjor  of  Douglas  and  Winslow.  This  is  a  small, 
short,  and  flat  muscle,  broader  above,  than  below,  and 
is  situated,  not  in  a  straight  direction,  as  its  name 
would  insinuate,  but  obliquely,  between  the  occiput 
and  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck,  immediately  un- 
der the  complcxus.  It  arises,  by  a  short  thick  tendon, 
from  the  upper  and  posterior  pa_^rt  of  the  spinous  pro- 
cess of  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck ;  it  soon  be- 
comes broader,  and  ascending  obliquely  outv/ards,  is 
inserted,  by  a  flat  tendon,  into  the  external  lateral  part 
of  the  lower  semi-circular  ridge  of  the  os  occipitis. 
This  muscle  extends  the  head,  and  draws  it  backv.ards. 

RE'CTUS  CA'PITIS  POSTI'CUS  MI'NOR;  the 
rectus  minor  of  Douglas  and  Winslow.  This  is  a 
smaller  muscle  than  that  last  described,  but  resembles 
it  in  shape,  and  is  placed  close  by  its  fellow,  in  the 
space  between  the  recti  majores.  It  arises,  b}'  a  short 
thick  tendon,  from  the  upper  and  lateral  part  of  a  little 
protuberance  in  the  middle  of  the  back  part  of  the  first 
vertebra  of  the  neck,  and,  becoming  broader  and  thinner 
as  it  ascends,  is  inserted,  by  a  broad  flat  tendon,  into 
the  occipital  bone,  immediately  under  the  insertion  of 
the  last-described  muscle.  The  use  of  this  muscle  i;-; 
to  assist  the  rectus  major  in  pulling  the  head  ba.ck- 
wards. 

RE'CTUS  EXTE'RNUS  O'CULI,  o'cherwise  named 
Abductor  oculi,  or  Indignabundus ;  the  outer  straight 
muscle  of  the  eye.  It  arises  from  the  bony  partition 
between  the  foramen  opticum  and  lacerum,  being  the 
longest  of  the  straight  muscles  of  the  eye,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  sclerotic  membrane,  opposite  to  the 
outer  canthus  of  the  eye.  Its  use  is  to  turn  the  eye 
outwards. 

RE'CTUS  FE'MORIS,  the  Rectus  sive  Gracilis  an- 
terior of  Winslow ;  a  straight  muscle  of  the  thigh, 
situated  immediately  at  the  fore  part.  It  arises  frona- 
the  OS  ilium  by  two  tendons,  the  foTemost  and  shortest 
of  which  springs  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  inferior 
and  anterior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium.  The  poste- 
rior tendon,  which  is  thicker  and  longer  than  the  other, 
arises  from  the  posterior  and  outer  part  of  the  edge  of 
the  cotyloid  cavity,  and  from  the  adjacent  capsular 
ligament.  These  two  tendons  soon  unite,  and  foim  an 
aponeurosis,  which  spreads  over  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  muscle  ;  and  through  its  whole 
length  wc  observe  a  middle  tendon,  towards  which  its 
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fleshy  fibres  run  on  each  side  -in  an  oblique  din-ction, 
so  that  it  may  be  styled  a  penniform  muscle.  It  is  in- 
serted tendinous  into  the  upper  edge  and  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  patella,  from  whence  it  sends  off  a  thin 
aponeurosis,  that  adheres  to  the  superior  and  lateral 
part  of  the  tibia.    Its  use  is  to  extend  the  leg. 

RE'CTUS  INFE'RIOR  O'CULI,  also  called,  by  dif- 
ferent anatomists,  Depressoi'  oculi,  Dcprimem,  and  IIu- 
jnilis ;  the  inferior  of  the  straight  muscles  of  the  eye. 
It  arises  within  the  socket,  from  below  the  foramen 
opticum,  and  passes  forwards  to  be  inserted  into  the 
sclerotic  membrane  of  the  bulb  on  the  wider  part.  It 
draws  the  eve  downwards. 

RE'CTys  INTE'RNUS  FE'lMORIS.  See  Gra- 
cilis. 

RE'CTUS  INTE'RNUS  0'C\5U,i\ic  Adduccns  oculi 
and  Bibitorius  of  authors;  the  internal  straight  muscle 
of  the  eye.  This  arises  from  the  inferior  part  of  the 
foramen  opticum,  between  the  obliquus  superior,  and 
the  rectus  inferior,  being,  from  its  situation,  the  shortest 
muscle  of  the  eye.  It  is  inserted  into  the  tunica  scle- 
rotica, opposite  to  the  inner  angle.  Its  use  is  to  draw 
the  eye  towards  the  nose. 

RE'CTUS  MA'JOR  CA'PITIS.  See  Rectus  ca- 
pitis POSTICUS  MAJOR. 

RE'CTUS  SUPE'RIOR  O'CULI,  Attokns  oculi,  Le- 
vator oculi,  or  Superbvs ;  the  uppermost  straight  muscle 
of  the  eye.  This  arises  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
foramen  opticum  of  the  sphenoid  bone  below  the  leva- 
tor palpebra;  superioris,  and  runs  forward  to  be  inserted 
into  the  superior  and  fore  part  of  the  sclerotic  mem- 
brane by  a  broad  and  thin  tendon. 

RECURRENT  NERVES.  This  nan^e  is  given  to 
two  branches  of  the  par  vagum  in  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax.  The  right  is  given  off  near  the  subclavian  ar- 
tery, which  it  surrounds,  and  is  reflected  upwards  to 
the  thyroid  gland  ;  the  left  a  little  lower,  and  reflected 
around  the  aorta  to  the  oesophagus,  as  far  as  the  larynx. 
They  are  both  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the  larvnx 
and  pharynx. 

REDDLE,  a  sort  of  ochre  or  argillaceous  earth,  of 
a  dark  red  colour,  used  medicinally  as  a  tonic  and 
r.ntacid  in  the  old  practice,  but  neglected  at  present. 

RED  SAUNDERS.    See  Santalum  kubrum. 

REFLUENT,  flowing  back,  a  tc  rm  generally  ascrib- 
ed to  the  veinous  blood,  because  that  fiows  back  to  the 
heart. 

REFRIGERANTS  ( rcfrigcrantia;  from  refrigcro,  to 
cool);  medicines  supposed  to  diminish  the  heat  of  the 
living  body.  Dr.  Cuilen,  in  many  trials  made  on 
purpose,  did  not  find  that  the  supposed  refrigerants 
diminish  that  temperature  of  the  body  which  is  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  it  in  health.  He  is  therefore 
disposed  to  define  refrigerants  to  be  such  medicines  as 
dimiuish  the  temperature  of  the  body  when  preterna- 
turally  increased.  It  is  especially  upon  such  occasions 
that  their  power  is  supposed,  and  resorted  to,  by  phy- 
sicians :  and  as  the  heat  of  the  body,  whether  from 
internal  or  external  causes,  js  never  increased  beyond 
its  ordinary  degree,  but  with  an  increased  action  of 
the  sanguiferous  system  ;  so  the  refrigerants,  as  they 
diminish  this  increased  action,  are  justly  put  under  the 


general  title  of  Sedatives ;  but  being  substances,  botli 
in  their  quality  and  operation,  very  different  from 
sedantia,  they  require  to  be  treated  of  separately. 

In  what  manner  these  remedies  produce  their  effects. 
Dr.  Cuilen  says,  is  not  well  ascertained.  Whether  they 
act  by  diminishing  the  temperature  of  the  body,  as 
being  themselves  of  a  temperature  lower  than  that  of 
the  body  itself,  or  whether  they  operate  only  by- 
removing  the  cause  of  heat,  are  questions  not  yet 
settled  by  medical  writers.  The  former  opinion  has 
been  frequently  supported,  and  that  from  a  particular 
consideration.  As  the  neutral  salts,  which  are  the 
refrigerants  chiefly  employed,  do,  upon  being  dissolved 
in  water,  generate  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  ;  so  it 
has  been  supposed  that  they  may  in  like  manner  gcne- 
nate  cold  in  our  bodies,  and  therefore  produce  their 
effects  as  by  an  actual  cold  applied.  This  conclusion, 
however,  will  readily  appear  to  be  a  mistake,  when  it 
is  considered,  that  the  cooling  power  of  these  neutral 
salts  in  water  appears  only  during  the  time  of  their 
solution.  Wlien  taken  indeed  undissolved,  they  may,  as 
in  Dr.  Brocklcsby's  and  Mr.  Alexander's  experiments^ 
generate  cold  in  the  stomach,  and  from  thence  have 
particular  effects :  but  as  after  solution  they  produce  no 
permanent  cold ;  so,  when  taken  in  a  dissolved  state, 
as  they  commonly  are,  their  refrigerant  powers  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  any  actual  cold  applied. 

The  conclusion  drawn  from  their  solution  in  water 
further  appears  to  be  very  erroneous,  from  this;  that 
acids,  which  are  as  powerfully  refrigerant  in  the  human 
body  as  the  neutral  salts,  do  however,  upon  being 
mixed  with  water,  always  generate  heat ;  and  even  the 
neutral  salts,  when  anyhow  deprived  of  their  water  of 
crystallisation,  do,  upon  that  water  being  restored  to 
them,  always  generate  heat.  It  is  not  therefore  any 
thing  in  the  nature  of  the  saline  matter  that  has  a 
power  of  generating  heat  or  cold  in  water  or  in  other 
bodies,  but  that  the  appearance  of  such  a  power 
depends  entirely  upon  the  circumstances  of  solution  or 
mixture,  and  appears  no  longer  than  these  circum- 
stances exist. 

It  is  not  therefore  by  any  actual  cold  applied,  that 
our  refrigerant  remedies  diminish  the  heat  of  the  living 
body  ;  although  in  what  other  manner  they  do  it  may 
be  difficult  to  explain.  Upon  this  subject  Dr.  Cuilen 
ventures  a  conjecture,  w  hich  is  founded  on  one  of  Mr. 
Needham's  theories.  He  assumes  from  that  writci', 
what  he  thinks  he  has  demonstrated  in  fact,  that  there 
is  every-whereinnature  an  expansive  force  and  a  resisting 
power ;  and  that  particularly  under  a  certain  degree  of 
heat,  the  expansive  power  appears  in  all  the  parts 
of  organised  bodies,  in  consequence  of  which  they  shew  a 
singular  vegetating  power;  while  at  the  same  time,  in 
other  bodies,  there  is  a  power  resisting  and  preventing 
the  action  of  this  vegetating  power,  or  atleastof  diminish- 
ing its  force.  This  resisting  power  was  actually  found 
in  those  saline  bodies  which  we  commonly  suppose  to 
be  refrigerant  with  respect  to  the  living  body. 

As  heat  is  the  great  support  of  expansive  force,  so  Dr. 
Cuilen  supposes  that  every  increase  of  heat  is  no  other 
than  an  increase  of  the  expansive  force  in  the  heated 
parts ;  and  from  this  he  conceives  it  may  be  understood, 
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how  rpsisting  powers  may  diminish  any  preternatural 
expansive  force  and  iicatin  the  human  body.  This  the 
doctor  thinks  sufficient  to  account  for  the  refrigerant 
power  of  saline  bodies ;  and  the  doctrine  seems  to  be 
illustrated  and  further  confirmed  by  this,  that  besides 
organised  bodies,  there  seems  to  be  an  expansive  force 
in  all  bodies  disposed  to  any  fermentation.  This  seems 
always  to  begin  by  an  expansion  of  air  from  a  fixed  to  an 
elastic  state;  and  it  is  very  certain  in  fact,  that  by  the 
contiguity  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  saline  substances, 
thatis  of  resisting  power,  the  beginning  of  every  ferment- 
ation is  prevented.  Such  resisting  powers  have  been 
often  taken  notice  of  as  antiseptic;  but  there  is  hardly 
any  doubt  that  the  more  general  term  of  antiztjinic 
may  be  fairly  applied  to  them  ;  and  under  this  denom- 
ination many  qther  substances  besides  the  saline  may 
perhaps  come,  but  whether  they  are  ever  also  I'efri- 
gerant  with  res()ect  to  the  human  body,  or  why  they 
are  riot,  cannot  easily  be  determined. 

The  operation  of  refrigerant  powers,  however,  though 
here  supposed  different,  seems  in  some  respects  to  be 
analogous  to  the  operation  of  actual  cold  applied.  This 
indeed  not  only  changes  the  temperature  of  bodies,  but 
in  a  certain  degree  proves  a  resisting  and  antizymic 
power.  The  operation  of  cold  upon  the  body  is  at- 
tended with  this  peculiar  circumstance,  tliat  when 
applied  in  a  moderate  degree,  and  with  no  long  conti- 
nuance, it  always  increases  the  heat  of  the  part  to 
which  it  is  applied  ;  and  from  the  redness  which  it  at 
the  same  time  produces,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  both 
eflccts  arc  produced  by  its  increasing  the  action  of  the 
blood-vessels  in  the  parts.  Its  efiects  as  a  stimulant  are 
upon  no  occasion  more  remarkable  than  when  any 
substance  is  taken  into  the  stomach,  of  such  a  temper- 
ature as  to  feel  cold  there ;  it  commonly  produces 
a  sense  of  heat  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  a 
disposition  to  sweat,  to  be  easily  promoted,  if  at  the 
same  time  the  cold  of  the  external  air  is  avoided  by 
proper  coverings. 

Precisely  analogous  to  this  is  the  action  of  refriger- 
ants when  taken  into  the  stomach;  for  though  Dr. 
Cullen  denies  their  producing  any  actual  cold  there,  he 
allows  they  always  produce  a  determination  to  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  a  disposition  to  sweat ;  which 
we  may  doubtless  ascribe  to  a  refrigerant  power,  or,  if 
the  expression  may  be  allowed,  to  a  potential  cold 
which  they  are  able  to  produce.  How  tliis  is  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  refrigerant  power  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  exert  with  respect  to  the  whole  system,  is  not 
easy  to  explain. 

For  our  present  purpose,  however,  it  is  perhaps 
enough  to  say,  that  the  stimulant  operation  of  actual 
cokl,  which  sometimes  occurs,  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
make  us  deny  its  power,  when  longer  continued  or  fre- 
quently repeated,  of  diminishing  the  temperature  of  the 
body;  so  the  stimulant  power  which  refrigerants  frequent- 
ly exert  in  the  stomach  will  not  be  sufficient  to  render 
their  refrigerant  power  doubtful,  with  respect  to  the 
whole  system,  which  indeed  the  experience  of  all  ages 
lias  shewn. 

But  the  substances  which  we  suppose  to  be  re- 


frigerant, are  not  only  such  as  act  by  potential  cold, 
but  at  the  same  time  by  otlier  operations  that  may 
contribute  to  diminish  the  action  of  the  sanguiferous 
system.  These  operations  are,  their  being  laxative  in 
the  intestines,  and  diuretic  in  the  kidneys ;  and  Dr. 
Cullen  also  supposes  their  relaxing  a  febrile  spasm  on  the 
surface  of  the  body  to  be  another  means  concurring  to 
their  general  effect. 

The  particular  refrigerants  enumerated  by  Dr.  Cullen 
are,  the  mineral  and  vegetable  acids,  the  acid  of  borax, 
and  the  neutral  salts,  with  the  exception  of  commoii 
salt. 

REFRIGERATORY,  a  cooler.  It  is  that  part  of  a 
distilling  vessel,  that  is  situated  about  the  head  of  a  still, 
and  filled  with  water  to  cool  and  condense  the  rising 
vapours.  This  is  now  generally  done  by  a  worm, 
or  spiral  pipe,  running  through  a  tub  of  cold  water. 

RE'GIMEN,  the  regulation  of  diet,  and,  in  a  mors 
general  sense,  of  all  the  non-naturals,  with  a  view 
to  preserve  or  restore  health.  See  Aliment,  Food, 
Diet,  &c.  The  vicissitudes  of  exercise  and  rest  form, 
also  a  necessary  part  of  regimen.  See  Exercise.  It 
is  beneficial  to  be  at  rest  now  and  then,  but  more  so 
frequently  to  use  exercise,  because  inaction  renders  the 
body  weak  and  listless,  and  labour  strengthens  it.  But 
a  medium  is  to  be  observed  in  all  things,  and  too  much 
fatigue  is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  inaction:  for  violent 
exercise  overpowers  the  natural  strength,  and  wastes 
the  body.  Moderate  exercise  ought  always  to  be  used 
before  meals ;  and  of  all  kinds  of  exercise,  none  is 
preferable  to  riding  on  horseback.  If  the  person  be  too 
weak  to  bear  this,  riding  in  a  coach,  or  open  chair,  is 
advisable.  For  the  young  and  athletic,  fencing,  play- 
ing at  ball,  running,  walking,  &c  arc  suitable.  It  is 
amongst  the  inconveniences  of  old  age,  that  there  is 
seldom  sufficient  strength  for  using  bodily  exercise, 
though  it  be  extremely  requisite  for  health  :  in  that 
case  frictions  with  the  flesh-brush  are  necessary  at  this 
time  of  life  ;  and  these  should  be  performed  by  the; 
person  himself,  if  possible,  or  if  not,  by  a  servant. 
Sleep,  the  sweet  soother  of  care  and  restorer  of 
strength,  repairs  the  wastes  that  are  made  by  the  labour 
and  exercise  of  the  day.  Yet  excessive  sleep  blunts 
the  senses,  and  renders  them  less  fit  for  the  duties  of 
life.  The  proper  time  for  sleep  is  the  night,  when 
darkness  and  silence  invite  and  ,bring  it  on  :  day- 
sleep  is  less  refreshing  ;  and  this  rule,  if  it  be  proper  for 
the  multitude  to  observe,  much  more  is  the  observance 
of  it  necessary  for  persons  addicted  to  literary  studies, 
whose  minds  and  bodies  are  more  susceptible  of  injurjC 

REGI'NA  FRA'TI.    See  ULMAPaA. 

RE'GISTER,  a  contrivance  in  chemical  furnaces 
to  make  the  heat  immediately  more  or  less  intense,  by 
letting  more  or  less  air  pass  through  the  fire. 

RRGULAR  GOUT.    See  Arthritis. 

RE'GULUS  (dim.  of  rex,  a  king;  so  called  because 
the  alchemists  expected  to  find  gold,  the  king  of 
metals,  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  after 
fusion) ;  a  name  given  by  the  alchemists  to  metallic 
J^iatters  when  separated  from  other  substances  by  fusion  ; 
as,  regulus  of  antimony,  regulus  of  arsenic,  6cc. 
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RE'GULUS  OF  ANTIMONY ;  the  pure  semi-mctal 
antimony.    See  Antimowy. 

RE'GULUS  OF  ARSENIC,  pure  arsenic.  See 
Arsexic. 

REME'DIUM  DIVI'NUM.    Sec  Imperatoria. 

REMITTENT  FEVER.    See  Febris  continxja. 

RE'MORA  ARA'TRI  ( remora,  from  remoror,  to 
hinder,  and  arafntm,  a  plough ;  so  called  because  it 
hinders  the  plough).    See  Ononis. 

REMOTE  CAUSE.    See  Exciting  cause. 

RENA'LESGLANDUL^.  SeeCAPsuL^E  renai.es. 

RENy\L  VESSELS.    See  Emulgent  vessels. 

RE'NES  ((XTTa  ra  fsiv;  because  through  them  the 
urine  flows).    See  Kidneys. 

RENNET,  or  Runnet;  the  gastric  juice  and  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  of  a  calf;  commonly  employed  in 
preparing  cheese,  and,  in  pharmacy,  for  making  whey. 
To  about  a  pound  of  milk,  in  a  silver  or  earthen  bason 
placed  on  hot  ashes,  add  three  or  four  grains  of  rennet, 
diluted  with  a  little  water ;  as  it  becomes  cold  the 
milk  curdles,  and  the  whey,  or  serous  part,  separates 
itself  from  the  caseous  part.  When  these  parts  ap- 
pear perfectly  distinct,  pour  the  whole  upon  a  strainer, 
through  which  the  whey  will  pass,  while  the  curds  re- 
main behind.  This  whey  is  always  rendered  somewhat 
whitish,  by  a  very  small  and  much-divided  portion  of 
the  caseous  part;  but  it  may  be  separated  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  whey  will  remain  limpid  and  colour- 
less, and  this  is  what  is  called  clarifying  it.  Put  into 
a  bason  the  white  of  an  egg,  a  glass  of  the  serum  of 
milk,  and  a  few  grains  of  tartareous  acid  in  fine 
powder :  whip  the  mixture  with  an  ozier  twig,  and, 
having  added  the  remainder  of  the  unclarified  whey, 
place  the  mixture  again  over  the  fire  until  it  begins  to 
boil.  The  tartareous  acid  will  complete  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  white  part  of  the  milk  which  remains; 
the  white  of  egg,  as  it  becomes  liot,  coagulates  and 
envelops  the  caseous  part.  When  the  v.hey  is  clear, 
filter  it  through  paper;  what  passes  will  be  perfectly 
limpid,  and  have  a  greenish  colour.  This  is  clarified 
whey,  very  suitable  as  a  diluent  in  many  diseases. 

REPELLE'NTIA,  also  named  Rcperciitkntia,  and 
Reprimcntia  ;  medicines  suited  to  diminish  the  influx  of 
the  fluids  into  the  parts  to  which  the  imdicines  arc  ap- 
plied ;  or  to  drive  backwards  the  fluids  already  in  those 
parts,,  These  terms,  in  whatever  sense  employed,  being 
Too  general,  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  are  therefore  improper. 
Their  operation  is  similar  to  that  of  astringents. 

REPERCUTIE'NTIA.    See  Repellentia. 

REPRLAIE'NTIA.    See  Repellentia. 

REPULSION,  the  cause  which  opposes  itself  to  at- 
traction.  This  has  been  acknowledged  by  all  who  are 
conversant  in  physics,  with  respect  to  the  celestial  bo- 
dies; and  it  has  been  very  justly  termed  a  power  as 
real  as  attraction,  which  repels  bodies  after  they  have 
approached  each  other  to  a  certain  point,  and  prevents 
their  uniting  together.  Some  philosophers  have  re- 
jected this  repulsion,  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had 
allowed  in  sublunary  things ;  but  if  we  examine  most 
of  the  operations  of  chemistry,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
acimit  a  retropulsive  property  in  bodies. 


RESIN,  BLACK.    See  Resina  nigra. 

RESIN,  ELASTIC.    See  Caoutchouc. 

RESIN-TREE,  ELASTIC.    See  Caoutchouc. 

RESIN,  WHITE.    See  Resina  flava. 

RESIN,  YELLOW.    Sep  Resina  flava. 

RESI'NA  (from  pew,  to  Jloxu),  resins.  These  are 
concrete  substances,  possessing  a  certain  degree  of 
transparency,  and  are  generally  of  an  amber  or 
brownish-red  colour.  Their  texture  is  homogeneous,, 
and  their  fracture  vitreous.  They  are  easily  reduced, 
to  powder,  which  readily  agglutinates.  Their  specific- 
gravity  varies  from  1.0452^  to  1.228.9.  They  hava 
little  taste  or  smcl!.  Exposed  to  a  certain  degree  of 
heat,  they  melt  without  suffering  alteration,  but  tliey 
are  decomposed  when  converted  into  vapour.  Their 
vapour  is  inflammable,  atid  burns  with  a  large  strong 
flame  and  a  great  deal  of  soot.  Resins  unite  by  fusion 
with  sulphur;  but  difficultly  with  phosphorus.  They 
are  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  fixed  and  the  volatile  oils, 
alkalis,  and  in  nitric  acid  with  evolution  of  nitrous 
oxid.  They  are  insoluble  in  wafer,  and  are  not  acted- 
upon  by  metallic  oxids.  The  officinal  resins  are:  Pine 
resins,  dragon's-blood,  guaiacum  ;  the  balsams  of  Peru, 
Tolu,  Gilcad,  and  Canada;  turpentine,  benzoin,  storax, 
olibanum,  tacamahac,  mastiche,  sandarac,  and  elemi. 
Amber,  copal,  and  about  one-fifth  of  sandarac,  differ 
from  the  resins  in  not  being  soluble  in  alcohol  without 
particular  management.  Their  eflects  in  medicine  are 
desciibed  under  their  proper  names. 

RESI'NA  A'LBA.    See  Resina  flava. 

RESI'NA  ELA'STICA.    See  Caoutchouc. 

RESI'NA  FLA'VA;  or  Resina  alba.  Yellow  resin 
is  what  remains  in  the  still  after  distilling  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, b}^  adding  water  to  the  common  turpentine.  It  is 
of  very  extensive  use  in  surgery  as  an  active  detergent, 
and  forms  the  base  of  the  miguentnm  reslncE  flavce. 

RESI'NA  LU'TEA  NOVI  BELGII,  tlie  New  Hol- 
land or  Botany  Bay  gum,  the  history  of  which  is  im- 
perfectly known.  The  plant  that  produces  it  is  Io\r 
and  small,  with  long  grassy  leaves  ;  but  the  fructifica- 
tion of  it  shoots  out  in  a  singular  manner  from  the 
centre  of  the  leaves,  on  a  single  straight  stem,  to  the 
height  of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet.  Of  this  stem,  which 
is  strong  and  light,  like  some  of  the  reed  class,  the  na- 
tives usually  make  their  spears.  The  resin  is  generally 
dug  up  out  of  the  soil  under  the  tree,  not  collected 
from  it,  and  may  perhaps  be  that  which  Tasman  calls 
'  gum  lac  of  the  ground.'  IMr.  Boles  says,  it  com- 
monly exudes  in  round  tears,  or  drops,  from  the  size  of 
a  large  pea  to  that  of  a  marble,  and  sometimes  much; 
larger.  These  are  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  fi  equently  so 
much  softened,  that  they  fall  on  the  ground,  and  in  this 
soft  state  adhere  to  whatever  they  fall  upon ;  hence  the 
gum  is  frequently  found  mixed  with  dirt,  wood,  the 
bark  of  the  tree,  and  various  other  substances:  so  that 
one  lump  has  been  seen  composed  of  many  small  pure 
pieces  of  various  sizes  united  together,  which  weighed 
nearly  half  a  hundred  weight.  It  is  produced  in  such 
abundance,  that  one  man  may  collect  thirty  or  forty 
pounds  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours.  Sevcrat  expcri- 
mcBts  have  been  made  principally  with  tUc  view  ot  de- 
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torminiiig  what  menstruum  would  dissolve  this  gum 
the  most  readily,  and  in  the  greatest  quantity.  The 
following  table  shews  the  quantity  of  gum  that  is  dis- 
solved by  one  ounce  of  various  menstrua  : 

Oz.  Dr.  Scr.  Gr. 

Alcohol  2     —    —  — 

Rectified  spirit   ...     2     —    —  — 


;Ethcr  3  —  — 

Sp.  eth.  vitriol.  ...  1  3  —  — 

Sp.  eth.  nitres.   ...  1  3  —  — 

Brandy   —  7  —  — 

Ag.  kali  pur.      ...  —  1  —  — ' 

Cyder    —  —  1  5 

Calcavalla  wine      .    .  —  —  —  18 

Lime  and  water      .    .  —  —  —  10 

Port-wine      ....  — ■  —  — ■  8| 

Ol.  terebinth.     ...  —  —  —  4 

Water    —  —  —  4 

Aq.  kali   —  —  —  3 

Aq.  amnion,  pur.    ,    .  —  —  —  2 

Acid.  vitr.  dilut.     .    ,  —  —  — .  2 

Acid.  nitr.  dilut.     .    .  —  —  —  2 

Acet.  distil   —  —  —  2 

Aq.  calcis     ....  — -  —  —  2 

01.  olivaj      ....  —  _  _  2 


The  diseases  in  which  this  resin  is  administered,  are 
those  of  the  prima;  vias,  and  principally  such  as  arise 
from  spasm,  a  debility,  a  loss  of  tone,  or  a  diminished 
action  in  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  such  as  loss  of  appetite,  sickness,  vomiting, 
flatulency,  heart-burn,  pains  in  the  stomach,  &c.  when 
really  idiopathic  complaints,  and  not  dependent  upon 
any  disease  in  the  stomach,  or  affections  of  other  parts 
of  the  body  communicated  to  the  stomach.  When  the 
gum  itself  is  given,  it  should  always  be  the  pure  un- 
mixed part ;  if  given  in  the  form  of  a  draught,  it  should 
be  mixed  in  water  with  mucilage  of  gum-arabic;  if 
made  into  pills,  a  small  portion  of  Castile  soap  may  be 
employed  ;  it  was  found  tiiat  the  lixiv.  sapon.  dissolved 
it  entirely.  It  is  commonly,  however,  made  into  a  tinc- 
ture by  mixing  equal  parts  of  the  gum  and  rectified 
spirit.  One  drachm  of  this  tincture  (containing  half  a 
drachm  of  the  pure  gum),  made  into  a  draught  with 
water  and  syrup,  by  the  assistance  of  fifteen  grains  of 
gum-arabic  in  mucilage,  forms  a  palatable  and  elegant 
medicine. 

RESVi^ A  m'GR A,  or  Colop/tonia;  black  resin.  What 
remains  in  the  retort  after  distilling  the  spirit  of  turpen- 
tine from  the  common  turpentine,  goes  by  this  name. 

RESINS,  GUM.  SeeGuM-REsiKs. 

RESOLVE'NTIA  (from  rcsoho,  to  loosen),  resolv- 
ents ;  a  term  often  employed  in  the  same  sense  as  that 
of  Disctifie/itia,  for  medicines  suited  to  remove  those 
external  tumors  which  are  supposed  to  depend  upon 
obstruction.  Whether  employed  either  externally  or 
internally,  they  are  supposed  to  produce  their  effects 
by  destroying  the  cohesion  of  concreted  fluids.  Dr. 
CuUen  thinks  this  term  is  employed  upon  a  very  un- 
certain foundation. 

RESOLUTION;  a  termination  of  inflammatory 


aflections  in  which  the  disease  disappears  without  in- 
ducing any  other  disease.    See  Inflammation. 

RESPIRATION  (from  respiro,  to  breathe);  that 
motion  of  the  lungs  and  thorax  in  which  the  external 
atmosphere  is  alternately  drawn  in  and  expelled.  This 
important  function  is  performed  by  organs  of  two  kinds, 
one  of  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  active,  the  other 
as  passive.  The  lungs  are  of  the  latter  kind  (see 
Lungs);  and  the  first  comprehends  chiefly  the  dia- 
phragm and  intercostal  muscles.  Sec  Diavhkagm 
and  Intercostales.  As  soon  as  the  intercostal 
muscles  begin  to  contract,  the  arches  of  the  ribs  art 
raised,  together  with  the  sternum,  and  placed  at  a 
greater  distance  from  each  other;  by  which  means  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax  is  enlarged  on  the  two  lateral  and 
anterior  sides. 

At  the  same  instant  the  diaphragm  is  flatted  or 
brought  toward  a  plane  by  two  motions,  which  are  ap- 
parently contrary ;  that  is,  by  the  contraction  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  ribs  in  which  it  is 
inserted.  The  external  surface  of  tlic  thorax  being 
thus  in  a  manner  increased,  and  the  cavity  of  the 
bronchia  being  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same 
means,  less  resisted  or  pressed  upon,  the  ambient  air 
yields  to  the  external  pressure,  and  insinuates  itself  into 
all  the  places  where  the  pressure  is  diminished  ;  that  is, 
into  the  aspera  arteria,  and  into  all  the  ramifications  of 
the  bronchia,  all  the  way  to  the  vesicles.  This  is  what 
is  called  iiiftpirativn.  This  motion  of  inspiration  is  in- 
stantaneous, and  ceases  in  a  moment,  by  the  relaxation 
of  the  intercostal  muscles;  the  clastic  ligaments  and 
cartilages  of  the  ribs  bringing  them  back  at  the  same 
time  to  their  former  situation.  This  motion,  by  which 
the  ribs  are  depressed  and  brought  nearer  to  each  other, 
is  termed  exspirafion. 

These  alternate  motions,  which  constitute  respiration, 
besides  other  uses  to  be  hereafter  ascribed  to  them,  are 
of  infinite  importance  in  the  assistance  they  give  to  the 
general  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  pulmonary  ar- 
teries and  veins,  which  accompany  tlie  bronchia  through 
all  their  ramifications,  and  surround  the  vesicles,  trans- 
mit the  blood  through  their  narrow  ca])illary  extremi- 
ties ;  and  its  progressive  motion  is,  of  course,  consider- 
ably augmented  by  the  act  of  breathing,  and  by  the 
occasional  impulses  which  arise  from  the  concussion  of 
the  bronchial  tubes  in  the  exercise  of  the  voice.  fThe 
quantity  of  blood  which  enters  into  the  lungs  is  ex- 
ceedingly great,  equal  to  (or  even  perhaps  greater  than) 
that  which  is  sent  in  the  same  time  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  bod}'.  This  circumstance,  of  itself,  demonstrates 
some  very  considerable  use  proper  to  this  viscus. 
Hence  a  dying  animal  is  revived  by  inflating  its  lungs, 
and  facilitating  the  passage  of  the  blood  to  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart;  and  thus  people,  seemingly  dead 
by  being  kept  a  lf)ng  time  under  water,  are  again  re- 
covered.   Sec  Resuscitation. 

The  cartilages  of  the  aspera  arteria  and  bronchia 
serve  in  general  to  compose  a  canal,  the  sides  of  which 
will  not  sink  in  or  subside  by  compression,  but  will 
nevertheless  yield  to  certain  pressures  and  impulses 
without  breaking.    As  these  cartilages  arc  not  com- 
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plete  circles  or  rings,  and  as  their  circumferences  arc 
completed  by  elastic  membranes,  they  allow  of  those 
dilatations  and  contractions  which  modulate  the  voice; 
and  as  they  are  connected  by  clastic  ligaments  of  a 
considerable  breadth,  the  alternate  elongation  and  con- 
traction of  the  bronchia  is  facilitated  in  the  motions  of 
respiration. 

The  first  change  or  modification  which  the  blood  unr 
dergoes  in  the  lungs,  is  that  of  its  intermixture  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere.  The  second  consists  in  the 
evacuation  of  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  which  trans- 
pires through  the  lungs,  forming  what  we  commonly 
call  the  breath.  A  third  office  assigned  to  the  act  of 
respiration  is  the  important  one  of  the  production  of 
heat,  as  will  be  shewn  presently.  A  fourth  is  its  assist- 
ance in  passing  downwards  the  fcecal  contents  of  the 
intestines.  In  a  word,  respiration  constitutes  one  of 
those  functions  which  are  properly  termed  vilal,  as 
being  essential  to  life ;  for  to  live  and  to  breathe  are  in 
fact  synonymous  terms. 

It  will  perhaps  be  easy  to  distinguish  and  point  out 
the  several  phenomena  of  respiration  ;  but  to  explain 
their  physical  cause  will  be  attended  with  difficulty:  for 
it  will  naturally  be  enquired,  how  the  lungs,  when 
emptied  of  the  air,  and  contracted  by  exspiration,  be- 
come again  inflated,  they  themselves  being  perfectly 
passive?  How  the  ribs  are  elevated  in  opposition  to 
their  own  natural  situation ;  and  why  the  diaphragm 
is  contracted  downwards  towards  the  abdomen  ?  \\'ere 
we  to  assert  that  the  air,  by  forcing  its  way  into  the 
cavity  of  the  lungs,  dilated  them,  and  consequently 
elevated  the  ribs,  and  pressed  down  the  diaphragm,  we 
should  speak  erroneously.  AVhat  induces  the  first  in- 
spiration, it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain ;  but  after  an  ani- 
mal has  once  respired,  it  would  seem  likely  that  the 
blood,  after  exspiration,  finding  its  passage  through  the 
lungs  obstructed,  becomes  a  stimulus,  which  induces 
the  intercostal  muscles  and  the  diaphragm  to  contract, 
and  enlarge  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  in  consequence 
perhaps  of  a  certain  nervous  influence,  which  we  will 
not  here  attempt  to  explain.  The  air  rushes  into  the 
lungs ;  every  branch  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  all  the 
cellular  spaces  into  which  they  open,  become  fully 
dilated ;  and  the  pulmonary  vessels  being  equally  dis- 
tended, the  blood  flows  through  them  with  ease.  But 
as  the  stimulus  which  first  occasioned  this  dilatation 
ceases  to  operate,  the  muscles  gradually  contract,  the 
diaphragm  rises  upwards  again,  and  diminishes  the 
cavity  of  the  chest;  the  ribs  return  to  their  former 
state;  and  as  the  air  passes  out  in  exspiiation,  the 
lungs  gradually  collapse,  and  a  resistance  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  blood  again  takes  place.  But  the  heart 
continuing  to  receive  and  expel  the  blood,  the  pul- 
monary artery  begins  again  to  be  distended,  the  stimu- 
lus is  renewed,  and  the  same  process  is  repeated,  and 
continues  to  be  repeated,  in  a  regular  succession  dur- 
ing life. 

Till  within  these  few  years,  physiologists  were  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  one  of  the  most  important  uses  of  re- 
spiration. The  illustrious  Dr.  Priestley  found,  that 
tla<^  aij'  exspired  by  animals  was  (to  use  his  own  terms) 


phlogisticated  ;''  and  that  the  air  was  fitter  for  re- 
spiration, or  for  supporting  animal  life,  in  proportion 
as  it  was  freer  from  the  "  phlogistic  principle."  It  had 
long  been  observed,  that  the  blood  in  passing  through 
the  lungs  became  more  florid.  He  therefore  suspected, 
that  it  was  owing  to  its  having  imparted  phlogiston  to 
the  air:  and  he  satisfied  himself  of  the  truth  of  this 
idea  by  experiments,  which  shewed,  that  the  crassa- 
mentum  of  extravasated  blood,  phlogisticated  air  in 
proportion  as  it  lost  its  dark  colour.  He  further  found, 
that  blood  thus  reddened,  had  a  strong  attraction  for 
phlogiston  ;  insomuch,  that  it  was  capable  of  taking  it 
from  phlogisticated  air,  thereby  becoming  of  a  darker 
colour.  From  hence  it  appeared,  that  the  blood,  in  its 
circulation  through  the  arterial  system,  imbibes  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  phlogiston,  which  is  discharged 
from  it  to  the  air  in  the  lungs.  This  curious  and -im- 
portant subject  has  since  been  further  elucidated  by 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Crawford  and  other  ingenious 
physiologists,  who  have  established  beyond  all  contro- 
versy, that  both  carbonic  and  azotic  gas  are  imparted 
to  the  atmosphere  from  the  lungs  of  animals,  and  that 
from  the  atmosphere  they  absorb  oxygen. 

Of  animal  heat  the  most  rational  theory  is  one  which 
properly  belongs  to  the  17th  century:  it  is  confirmed 
by  modern  discoveries,  and  has  ascribed  this  heat  to 
respiration.  Many  physiologists  had  observed,  that 
those  animals  which  respire  most  have  the  warmest 
blood.  "  Quod  autem  anirnalia  calidiora  fortius  rcspir- 
cnt,  von  probat  respirationcm  illis  potiiis  datam  esse,  ad 
sanguinis  refrigerium."  Lower  demonstrated,  that  this 
blood  received  a  new  and  a  brighter  colour  in  passing 
through  the  lungs.  Verheyen  and  Borelli  both  proved, 
that  the  air  lost  something  by  coming  in  contact  with 
that  organ.  Mayow  shewed,  that  this  something  which 
the  air  loses  is  contained  in  nitre.  Experience  taught 
the  workers  in  nitre,  that  this  something  was  absorbed 
from  the  air ;  and  Verheyen  remarked,  that  it  is  also 
absorbed  by  the  lungs;  and  it  is  probably  that  which 
maintains  combustion,  which  qualifies  the  air  for 
giving  support  to  animal  life,  and  imparts  to  the  blood 
the  vermilion  colour. 

How  well  the  whole  of  this  reasoning  was  founded, 
is  proved  by  the  later  discoveries  of  Priestley  and  other 
chemists.  There  is  now  obtained,  in  a  separate  state, 
an  aerial  fluid,  oxygen,  which  maintains  both  life 
and  combustion,  and  gives  a  vermilion  colour  to  the 
blood.  It  is  extracted  in  a  very  large  quantity  from 
nitre  ;  is  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  vital  principle  of  that  element ;  without  which, 
in  most  animals,  life  is  extinguished.  From  some 
phenomena  which  happen  in  combustion,  it  has  been 
termed  principium  sorbtle.  It  was  called  dephlogisti- 
cated  air  by  Priestley,  the  first  discoverer ;  as  the  great 
acidiiying  cause  in  nature :  the  French  nomenclature 
has  given  it  the  name  of  oxygenous  gas ;  and,  as  one  of 
the  causes  on  which  the  existence  botif  of  fire  and  of 
life  depends,  it  is  named  empyreal  or  vital  air. 

Late  discoveries  have  shewn  furthei-,  how  this  air 
may  in  respiration  produce  heat.  From  the  most  ac- 
curate investigations,  it  appears,  that  caloric,  or  tho 
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principle  of  heat,  is  a  distinct  substance  in  nature  ♦ 
that  it  combines  with  different  bodies  in  different  dc- 
l^rees ;  that  it  is  the  cause  of  fluidity  in  all ;  and  that, 
in  proportion  to  that  capacity  which  they  have  tor  it^ 
and  to  that  distance  at  which  they  are  renaoved  from 
the  fluid  state,  the  more  or  less  caloric  they  contain. 
Aeriform  bodies  being  all  therefore  exceedingly  fluid, 
it  must  be  evident,  that  when  they  are  fixed  or  con- 
densed in  the  blood,  and  made  to  approach  nearer 
solidity,  a  quantity  of  h-eat  must  be  evolved.  A  part 
of  this  is  very  plainly  evolved  in  the  lungs,  where  the 
air  is  absorbed,  as  appears  by  the  breath;  and  a  part 
evolved  by  the  action  of  vessels,  as  appears  from  nearly 
an  equal  iieat  over  the  system,  from  the  partial  heat  of 
a  morbid  part,  and  the  sudden  transition  from  heat  to 
cold,  and  from  cold  to  heat,  over  the  surface,  when  the 
vessels  are  affected  by  cither  internal  or  external  sti- 
muli. When  the  heat,  thus  evolved  by  the  gradual 
fixation  of  that  body  with  which  it  was  combined,  has 
been  successful  in  making  its  escape  by  the  lungs  and 
integuments,  the  blood  returns  in  a  dark  and  sluggish 
stream  by  the  veins,  and  mingles  again  with  the  genial 
fluid,  which  before  gave  it  spring,  activity,  and  life. 

Of  that  oxygen  which  remains  in  the  system,  part  is 
employed  in  forming  different  saline  combinations,  and 
supplying  the  waste  occasioned  by  that  constant  reab- 
sorption ;  which,  from  many  experiments  that  have 
been  made  with  solutions  of  matter,  is  known  to  take 
place  in  the  solid  bones.  The  use  of  that  oxygenous 
gas  which  returns  with  the  breath,  is  best  understood 
after  knowing  its  affinities.  Its  basis  oxygen,  combin- 
ing with  hydrogen,  which  is  the  basis  of  inflammable 
air,  forms  water;  and,  combining  with  carbon,  the 
carbonic  acid.  It  carries,  therefore,  back  with  the 
breath,  a  part  of  the  carbon  produced  by  the  slight 
combustion  of  the  blood,  and  a  quantity  of  hydrogen 
arising  from  the  watery  fluid  decomposed. 

But  ox3'genous  gas  does  not  alone  enter  the  lungs. 
Of  100  parts  of  the  atmosphere,  but  28  are  oxygen- 
ous gas,  -j^g.  is  carbonic  acid,  and  72  arc  azotic  gas. 
These  last,  though  intended  chiefly  for  other  beings 
different  from  man,  which  are  in  immense  numbers- on 
the  globe,  but  which,  like  him  and  the  nobler  animals, 
are  not  formed  to  breathe  the  empyreal  air,  must  not- 
withstanding be  of  some  important  and  essential  use  to 
all  living  bodies.  It  has  accordingly  beeij  found  by 
experiment,  that  pure  and  unmixed  oxygenous  gas 
cannot  be  breathed  for  any  very  considerable  time 
without  danger ;  that  some  azot  is  contained  in  the 
blood,  and  has  been  extracted  from  the  muscular  fibre, 
when  properly  treated  with  the  nitric  acid.  According 
to  BerthoUet,  five  of  its  parts  with  one  of  hydrogen, 
form  ammonia  or  volatile  alkali ;  which  dispels  the 
glandular  tumors  of  the  body,  and  prevents  the  coagu- 
lation of  blood  and  the  thickening  of  mucus  which 
arise  from  acids.  The  azotic  gas  may  therefore  in  part 
■unite  with  hydrogen,  may  prevent  the  coagulation  of 
serum,  the  catarrhous  formation  of  viscid  mucus,  and 
many  combinations  that  ox3'gen  might  form,  injiirious 
•to  the  system.  The  carbonic  acid,  which  is  -^J^  of 
carbon  and  of  oxygen,  may  also  be  necessary  in 
iegulating  the  effects  of  the  other  two.    It  is  generated 


in  the  lungs  of  those  animals  which  respire  oxygen.  In 
small  proportions  it  favours  the  growth  of  the  vegetable 
tribes,  which  readily  decompose  it ;  and,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  other  oxygen  prepared  from  tlie  water  they 
contain,  restore  what  is  pure  to  the  general  mass  of  the 
vital  fluid,  that  plants  and  animals  might  thus  live  by 
the  mutual  performance  of  kind  offices. 

Every  theory  that  pretends  to  account  for  animal 
heat,  ought  also  to  account  for  that  singular  equality 
of  heat  which  the  system  preserves,  or  endeavours  to 
piTserve,  in  different  temperatures.  The  above  theory 
ex-plains  it  simply.  Venous  blood,  if  exposed  to  tlie 
air,  is  known  to  absorb  a  portion  of  oxygen,  and  assume 
that  colour  which  it  has  in  the  pulmonary  veins  and 
aorta.  Suppose  an  absorption  ojn  similar  kind  taking 
place  in  the  lungs,  a  fact  which  may  be  proved  by  de- 
cisive experiments ;  it  is  plain  that  the  oxygen  by  this 
absorption  must  recede  from  its  gaseous  or  fluid  state  ; 
that  a  quantity  of  heat  must  be  therefore  evolved, 
which,  along  with  the  heat  of  the  refluent  blood,  is 
carried  away  by  that  vapour  wl)ich  issues  from  the 
lungs.  In  the  course  of  circulation,  the  oxygen  will 
naturally  incline,  with  hydrogen,  to  form  water  :  it  will 
tend  likewise  to  the  foi-mation  of  many  other  com- 
pounds ;  and,  as  it  enters  into  new  states,  and  is  further 
removed  from  gaseous  fluidity,  it  must  still  be  giving 
out  a  portion  of  heat.  If  the  surrounding  temperature 
be  cold,  this  separation  will  be  easily  eft'ected.  The 
caloric  will,  in  that  case,  be  greedily  absorbed  from 
the  interior  surface  of  the  lungs  and  exterior  surface  of 
the  whole  body.  The  oxygen,  meeting  with  the  neces- 
sary temperature,  will  readily  pass  into  new  forms ; 
and  the  venous  blood,  returning  to  the  lungs,  will  de- 
maml  a  supply  which  will  be  either  greater  or  less  ac- 
cording as  the  cold,  by  favouring  the  escape  of  the 
caloric  and  promoting  new  combinations  with  oxygen, 
had  removed  it  from  the  point  of  usual  saturation. 

The  gradual  evolution  of  heat  is  a  proof  that  the 
temperature  must  be  sometimes  reduced  before  the 
oxygen  can  properly  enter  into  all  the  usual  combina- 
tions of  the  system.  Suppose  the  body,  then,  to  be 
placed  within  a  hot  circumambient  atmosphere.  This 
atmosphere,  if  warmer  than  the  animal,  will  be  more 
apt  to  part  with  heat  than  to  receive  it ;  and  the  oxygen 
absorbed,  being  thus  unable  to  dispose  of  its  caloric, 
will  be  prevented  from  passing  into  those  combinations 
and  forms  where  heat  is  evolved.  The  venous  blood 
will  therefore  conduct  it  back  to  the  lungs,  and  make  a 
demand  for  a  new  supply  ;  but  proportionably  less  ac-  ■ 
cording  as  the  hot  circumambient  air,  by  preventing 
the  escape  of  the  caloric,  and  the  usual  facility  of  new 
combinations,  has  confined  its  removal  to  a  smaller 
distance  from  the  point  of  saturation. 

In  this  last  case,  the  thing  principally  entitled  to 
notice  is  a  very  curious  efibrL  of  nature  to  resist  the 
growing  increase  of  heat.  In  the  warm  atmosphere,  as 
during  violent  muscular  exertion,  the  exhaling  vapour 
is  commonly  discharged  in  a  greater  quantity  from  the 
surface  of  the  body ;  and  consec[uently  the  heat  fur- 
nished with  an  excellent  temporary  conductor,  that  in 
some  measure  counteracts  the  dangerous  effects  from 
without. 
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Dr.  Crawford's  curious  theory  of  animal  heat  differs 
from  the  forcgdng.  Assuming  as  a  fact,  that  heat  and 
phlogiston  are  two  opposite  principles  in  nature,  that 
ingenious  writer  saj's :  "  Animal  heat  seems  to  depend 
upon  a  process  similar  to  a  chemical  elective  attrac- 
tion. The  air  is  received  into  the  lungs  containing  a 
great  quantity  of  absolute  heat;  the  blood  is  returned 
from  tiie  extremities  highly  impregnated  with  phlo- 
giston ;  the  attraction  of  the  air  to  that  of  the  phlogiston 
is  greater  than  that  of  the  blood.  This  principle  will 
therefore  leave  the  blood  to  combine  with  the  air :  by 
the  addition  of  tht  phlogiston,  the  air  is  obliged  to  de- 
posit a  part  of  its  absolute  heat ;  and,  as  the  capacity 
of  the  blood  is  at  the  same  moment  increased  by  the 
separation  of  the  phlogiston,  it  will  instantly  unite  with 
that  portion  of  heat  which  had  been  detached  from 
the  air. 

"  We  learn  from  Dr.  Priestley's  experiments  with 
respect  to  respiration,  that  arterial  blood  has  a  strong 
attraction  for  phlogiston  (become  a  vague  word  with 
different  meanings  in  diti'erent  authors).  It  will  conse- 
quently, during  the  circulation,  imbibe  this  principle 
from  those  parts  which  retain  it  witii  the  least  force,  or 
from  the  putrescent  parts  of  the  system  :  and  hence  the 
venous  blood,  when  it  returns  to  the  lungs,  is  found  to 
be  highly  impregnated  with  phlogiston.  By  this  im- 
pregnation its  capacity  for  containing  heat  is  dimin- 
ished. In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  blood  which 
had  been  dephlogisticated  by  the  process  of  respiration 
becomes  again  comjbined  with  phlogiston  in  the  course 
of  circulation,  it  will  gradually  give  out  that  heat 
whicli  it  had  received  in  the  lungs,  and  diffuse  it  over 
the  whole  system. 

"  To  account  for  the  stability  of  animal  heat,  he  ob- 
serves, that  as  animals  arc  continually  absorbing  heat 
from  the  air,  if  there  were  not  a  quantity  of  heat  car- 
ried off  equal  to  that  which  is  absorbed,  there  would 
be  an  accumulation  of  it  in  the  animal  body.  The 
evaporation  from  the  surface,  and  the  cooling  power  of 
the  air,  arc  the  great  causes  which  prevent  this  accu- 
mulation:  and  these  are  alternately  increased  and 
diminished  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  an  equal 
pflVct.  When  the  cooling  power  of  the  air  is  diminished 
b}'  the  summer  heats,  the  evaporation  from  the  surface 
is  increased :  and  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  cooling 
power  of  the  air  is  increased  by  tiie  winter  colds,  the 
evaporation  from  the  surface  is  proportionally  dimin- 
ished."   See  Craxvford  on  Animal  Heat,  p.  73 — 84. 

Taking  the  principles  cf  fire  and  indaramability  to 
be  opposites  in  nature;  this  theory  supposes  ti.at  the 
blood,  while  in  the  lungs,  gives  out  phlogiston  and 
takes  in  heat;  but  that,  during  the  remaining  course  of 
circuhition,  it  gives  out  heat  and  takes  in  phlogiston. 
It  supposes,  that  this  phlogiston  is  collected  from  parts 
that  retain  it  with  little  force,  or  from  the  putr-s -ont 
parts  of  the  systvm  ;  it  is  not  said  where.  It  suppo  ses 
that  the  blood,  in  passing  through  the  lungs,  recei\es 
heat  only;  that  the  whole  of  this  heat  is  evolved  n 
tlie  lungs  by  precipitation ;  and  is  thence  diffused  ov(  . 
the  system  as  from  a  centre  or  focus:  in  whicJi  case, 
v/e  must  also  suppose  that  the  lungs  are  the  warmest 
pr,?t  of  (he  body;  and  that  the  htat  of  the  other  parts 


will  be  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the  lungs, 
or  the  length  of  the  vessels  through  which  it  has  passed. 
As  for  the  stability  of  animal  heat,  this  theory  ascribes 
it  entirely  to  foreign  causes  ;  to  the  different  decrees  of 
evaporation  ;  or  to  the  varying  states  of  the  air. 

The  interruptions  to  which  respiration  is  exposed, 
with  the  exceptions  of  banging,  suffocation,  drovming, 
&c.  are  symptomatic  of  diseases  that  are  considered 
under  their  pi  oper  names. 

REST-HARROW.    See  Ononis. 

RESTAURA'NTIA,  restoratives;  a  term  applied  to 
medicini'S  which  are  suited  to  restore  lost  strength; 
but  commonly  applied  to  those  which  restore  that  loss 
of  strength  depending  upon  the  waste  of  fluids,  and  in 
that  sense  nearly  the  same  with  the  term  Nutrientia, 
which  see. 

RE'STA  BO'VIS  ;  the  plant  rest-harrow,  popularly 
so  called  because  it  hinders  the  plough.  See  the  article 
Ononis. 

RESTRINGE'NTIA.    See  Astringentia. 

RESUSCITATION  (resmdtatio ;  from  rcnucUo,  to 
revive) ;  the  restoration  of  persons,  apparently  dead,  to 
life.  Under  tliis  head,  strictly  speaking,  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, the  restoring  of  those  who  are  froi;en,  or  who 
faint,  or  have  breathed  noxious  and  irrespirable  air,  or 
who  may  have  been  accidentally  suffocated  by  any 
means  whatever;  yet  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  re- 
storing of  those  who  are  apparently  dead  from  being 
immersed  in  a  fluid,  or  by  hanging,  the  means  used  in 
these  last  cases  being  applicable,  with  little  variation,  to 
all  others.  If  we  consider,  that  a  drowned  person  is 
surrounded  by  water  instead  of  air,  and  that  in  this 
situation  he  makes  strong  and  repeated  eflbrts  to 
breathe,  we  should  expect  that  the  water  would  enter 
and  completely  fill  the  lungs.  This  opinion,  indeed, 
directly  avowed  by  the  celebrated  De  Hacn,  was  once 
very  general,  and  it  still  continues  to  prevail  among  the 
common  people.  Experience,  however,  has  shewn, 
that  unless  the  body  lies  so  long  in  the  water  as  to  have 
its  living  principle  entirely  destroyed,  the  quantity  of 
fluid  present  in  the  lungs  is  cither  none  at  all,  or  in- 
considerable in  quantity  ;  and  it  would  seem,  that  some 
of  wliat  is  occasionally  found,  is  the  natural  moisture 
of  the  part  accumulated.  Upon  drowning  kittens, 
puppies,  kc.  in  ink,  or  other  coloured  liquors,  and  af- 
terwards examining  the  lungs,  it  has  been  found,  that 
very  little  of  th.'  coloured  liquor  has  gained  admittance 
to  them.  Dr.  Cullen  indeed,  at  an  early  period,  re- 
jected ijc  ila.'n's  opinion  on  this  point. 

In  explaining  the  reason  why  the  lungs  of  drowned 
animals  are  so  free  from  water,  Dr.  Curry,  in  his  trea- 
tise <<n  the  subject,  observes,  that  the  muscics  which 
form  the  op'.ning  into  the  wind-pipe  are  exquisitely 
sensible,  and  contract  violently  upon  the  least  irrita- 
tion, as  we  frequently  experience  when  any  part  of  the 
food  or  drinl;  hrppens  to  touch  them.  In  the  eflorts 
made  by  a  drowning  person,  or  animal,  to  draw  in  air, 
th^^  water  rushes  into  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  is  ap- 
pli -d  to  these  muscles,  which  immediately  contract  in 
sue  ii  a  manner  as  to  shut  up  the  passage  into  the  lungs. 
This  c  nli-actee;  .rtac^-  continues  as  long  as  the  muscics 
retain  lhcpriiv;:y-e  of  life,  upon  which  the  power  of 
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muscular  contraction  depends ;  when  that  is  gone,  they 
become  relaxed,  and  the  water  enters  the  wind-pipe, 
and  completely  fills  it.  On  dissecting  the  body  of  a 
recently  drowned  animal,  no  particular  fulness  of  the 
vessels  within  the  skull,  nor  any  disease  of  the  brain  or 
its  men»branes,  is  visible.  The  lungs  also  are  sound, 
and  the  branches  of  the  wind-pipe  generally  contain 
more  or  less  of  a  frothy  mutter,  consisting  chiefly  of 
air,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  colourless  fluid. 
The  right  cavity  of  the  heart,  and  the  trunks  of  the 
large  internal  veins  which  open  into  it,  and  also  the 
trunk  and  larger  branches  of  the  artery  which  carries 
the  blood  IVom  this  cavity  through  the  lungs,  are  all 
distended  with  dark-coloured  blood,  approaching  al- 
most to  blackness.  The  h-ft  cavity  of  the  heart,  on 
the  contrary,  is  nearly,  or  entirely,  emptj'',  as  are  like- 
wise the  large  veins  of  the  lungs  which  supply  it  with 
blood,  and  the  trtink  and  principal  branches  of  the 
great  artery  which  convey  the  blood  from  hence  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  body.  The  external  blood-vessels 
are  empty ;  and  the  fleshy  parts  are  as  pale  as  if  the 
animal  had  been  bled  to  death.  When  a  body  has  lain 
in  the  water  for  some  time,  other  appearances  will  also 
be  observable';  such  as,  the  skin  livid,  the  eyes  blood- 
shot, and  the  countenance  bloated  and  swoln;  but  these 
appearances,  though  certainly  unfavourable,  do  not  ab- 
solutely prove  that  life  is  iirecoverably  gone.  It  is 
now  known,  that  irr  the  case  of  drowning,  no  injury  is 
done  to  any  of  the  parts  essential  to  life ;  but  that  the 
n'g-^^  cavity  of  the  heart,  together  with  the  veins  and 
arteries  leading  to  and  from  that  cavity,  are  turgid  with 
blood,  whilst  every  other  part  is  almost  drained  of  it. 

On  these  grounds  the  p'-actices  for  effecting  resus- 
citation in  cases  of  drowning  are  to  be  observed  as 
follows:  It  has  been  usual  with  the  vulgar  to  hold  up 
the  bodies  of  drowned  persons  by  the  heels,  or  to  roll 
them  over  a  cask,  with  a  view  to  discharge  water  from 
the  mouth,  &l.  but  this  is  unnecessary;  the  lungs  not 
being  filled  with  any  thing  that  can  be  evacuated  in 
this  way.  -Therefore  such  a  practice  is  highly  danger- 
ous, as  the  violence  attending  it  may  readily  burst 
some  of  those  vessels  which  are  already  overcharged 
with  blood,  and  thus  convert  what  was  only  suspended 
animation,  into  absolute  and  permanent  death.  The 
operation  of  inflating  the  lungs  is  a  perfectly  safe,  and 
much  more  effectual,  method  of  promoting  the  passage 
of  the  blood  through  them.  This  also  renders  the 
blood  capable  of  stimulating  the  left  cavity  of  the  heart, 
and  exciting  it  to  contraction.  As  soon  as  the  body  is 
taken  out  of  the  water,  it  should  be  stripped  of  any 
clothes  it  may  have  on,  and  be  immediately  well  dried. 
It  should  then  be  wrapped  in  dry  warm  blankets,  or  in 
the  spare  clothes  taken  from  some  of  the  by-standcrs, 
and  be  removed  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  nearest 
house  that  is  conveTiient  for  the  purpose.  The  fittest 
will  be  one  that  has  a  tolerably  large  apartment,  in 
which  a  fire  is  ready,  or  can  be  made.  The  body  may 
be  carried  in  men's  arms,  or  laid  upon  a  door;  or,  in 
case  the  house  be  at  a  distance  from  the  place,  if  a 
cart  can  be  procured,  let  the  body  be  placed  in  it,  on 
one  side,  upon  some  straw,  with  the  head  and  upper 
parts  somewhat  raised;  and  in  this  position  a  brisk 
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motion  will  do  no  harm.  Whatever  be  the  mode  of 
conveyance  adopted,  particular  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  head  be  neither  suffered  to  hang  backwards, 
nor  to  bend  down  with  the  chin  upon  the  breast. 

When  arrived  at  the  house,  the  assistants  should  lay 
the  body  on  a  mattress,  or  double  blanket,  spread  upon 
a  low  table,  or  upon  a  door  supported  by  stools ;  the 
head  and  chest  being  elevated  by  ])illows.  As  the  air 
of  a  room  is  very  soon  rendered  impure  by  a  number 
of  people  breathing  in  it,  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  to 
avoid  the  confusion  and  embarrassment  attending  a 
crowd,  no  more  persons  should  be  admitted  into  the 
apartment  where  the  body  is  placed,  than  are  necessary 
to  assist  immediately  in  the  recovery  :  in  general,  six 
will  be  found  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  thcoC 
should  be  the  most  active  and  inteliigent  of  the  by- 
standers. It  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  divide- 
the  assistants  into  two  sets ;  one  set  being  employed  in 
restoring  the  heat  of  the  body,  \vhile  the  other  insti- 
tutes an  artificial  breathing  in  the  best  manner  they 
are  able. 

Mr.  Hunter  says,  the  loss  of  motion  in  drowning 
seems  to  arise  from  the  loss  of  respiration ;  and  the  im- 
mediate effect  this  has  upon  the  other  vital  motions  of 
the  animal ;  at  least  this  privation  of  breathing,  appears 
to  be  the  first  cause  of  the  heart's  motion  ceasing.  It 
is  most  probable,  therefore,  that  the  restoration  of 
breathing  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  restore  the  heart's 
motion  ;  for  if  a  sufficiency  of  life  still  remains  to  pro- 
duce that  eft'ect,  we  may  suppose  every  part  equally 
ready  to  move  the  very  instant  in  which  the  action  of 
the  heart  takes  plare;  their  actions  depending  so  much 
upon  it.  What  makes  it  very  probable  that  the  prin- 
cipal effect  depends  upon  throwing  air  into  the  lungs 
is,  that  children  in  the  birth,  when  too  much  time  has 
•been  spent  after  the  loss  of  that  life  which  is  peculiar 
to  the  foetus,  lose  altogether  the  disposition  for  the  new 
life.  In  such  cases  there  is  a  total  suspension  of  the 
actions  of  life ;  the  child  remains  to  all  appearance 
dead,  and  would  die,  if  air  was  not  thrown  into  its 
lungs,  and  the  first  principle  of  action  by  that  means 
restored.  To  put  this  in  a  clearer  light,  Mr.  Hunter 
made  some  experiments  on  a  dog,  with  a  pair  of  double 
bellows,  so  constructed,  that  by  one  action  air  was 
thrown  into  the  lungs,  and  by  the  other  the  air  was 
sucked  out  which  had  been  thrown  in  by  the  former, 
without  mixing  them  together.  The  muzzle  of  these 
bellows  was  fixed  into  the  trachea  of  a  dog,  and  by 
working  them  the  animal  was  kept  perfectly  alive. 
While  this  artificial  breaching  was  going  on,  the  ster- 
num was  taken  off,  so  that  the  heart  and  lungs  were 
exposed  to  view.  The  heart  then  continued  to  act  as 
berore,  only  the  frequency  of  its  action  was  greatly  in- 
creased. On  stopping  the  motion  of  the  bellows,  tlie 
contractions  of  the  he  art  became  gradually  weaker  and 
less  frequent,  till  it  left  off  moving  altogetL.  r;  but  by 
renewing  the  operation,  the  motion  of  the  ii  -irt  also 
revived,  and  soon  became  as  strong  and  frequent  as  Ix"- 
fore.  This  process  was  repeated  upon  the  same  dog 
ten  times ;  sometimes  stopping  for  five,  eight,  or  ten 
minutes.  Mr.  Huntrr  observed,  that  every  time  he  left 
off  working  the  bellows,  the  heart  became  cjftn  niejv 
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turgid  with  blood,  and  the  blood  in  the  left  side  be- 
came as  dark  as  that  in  the  right,  which  was  not  the 
case  when  the  bellows  were  working.  These  situations 
of  the  animal,  he  observes,  seem  to  be  exactly  similar 
to  drowning. 

The  persons  employed  should  be  provided  with  a 
flexible  tube  of  elastic  gum,  half  a  yard  in  length,  to 
introduce  irito  the  wind-pipe;  and  also  a  similar  tube 
to  which  a  syringe  can  be  affixed,  to  i)0  passed  into  the 
oesophagus.  Should  tliese  not  be  at  hand,  air  should 
be  lhr;y\vn  into  the  lungs  in  the  best  manner  that  cair 
be  su;'g!Sted  at  the  time.  Sli'euld  it  however  be  found 
that  the  air  does  not  pass  readily  into  the  luiiq>,,  ii7i- 
mediafe  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  bellows  now  tiy 
generally  employed  on  these  occasions,  and  by  which 
atmospheric  air,  or,  what,  is  far  better,  oxygen  gas,  may 
be  forced  into  the  lungs,  instead  of  t/ie  Immaii  breath  al- 
ready deprived  of  its  vivifying  principle.  As  this  me- 
thod, however,  recjiiires  address,  and  also  some  know- 
ledge of  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  about  the  throat,  it 
"will  be  most  likely  to  succeed  in  the  hands  of  a  medi- 
cal gentleman.  As  a  quantity  of  frothy  matter  some- 
times occupies  the  brandies  of  the  wind-pipe  and'  pre- 
vents the  entrance  of  the  air  into  the  lungs,  without  its 
being  accompanied  with  water,  or  some  other  fluid, 
whicli  would  be  injurious,  the  utmost  care  should  be 
taken  to  wipe  away  all  moisture  from  about  the  epi- 
glottis, before  any  attempt  is  made  to  force  air  into  the 
lungs.  This  is  a  circuhistance  not  sufficiently  attended 
to;  tiiough  nothing  can  more  certainly  preclude  resus- 
citation than  the  transmission  of  xvafer,  or  of  watery 
fluids,  into  the  air-vessels  of  the  lungs. 

Whiie  one  set  of  the  assistants  are  engaged  in  per- 
forming artifieial  respiration,  the  other  should  be  em- 
ployed in  communicating  heat  to  the  body.  The  warm- 
bath  has  been  usually  recommended  for  this  purpose; 
but  wrapping  the  body  in  blankets,  or  woollen  cloths, 
strongly  wrung  out  oi  warm  water,  and  rcne\vi)ig  them 
as  they  grow  cool,  besidis  hv'mg  a  speedier  and  more 
practicable  method  of  imparting  heat,  has  this  great 
advantage,  that  it  admits  of  the  operation  pf  inflating 
the  luns;s  being  carried  on  ^v•ithout  interi-upvion.  Until 
a  sufficient  cpaantity  of  warm  water  can  be  got  ready, 
other  methods  of  nstoring  warmtli  may  be  employed  ; 
s\ich  as  the  application  of  dry  warm  blankets  round  the 
body  and  limbs ;  bags  of  warm  grains  or  sand,  bladders 
or  bottles  of  hot  water,  or  iiot  bricks,  applied  to  the 
hands,  feet,  and  -under  the  arm-pits,  the  bottles  and 
bricks  being  covered  with  flannel :  or  the  body  may  be 
placed  before  the  tire,  or  in  the  sun-shine  if  strong  at 
the  time,  and  be  gently  rubbed  by  the  assistants  with 
their  warm  hands,  or  with  cloths  heated  at  the  fire  or 
by  a  warming-pan.  The  restoration  of  heat  siiould  al- 
ways be  gradual,  and  the  warmth  applied  ought  never 
to  be  greater  than  can  be  comfortably  borne  by  the 
assistants.  If  the  weather  happen  to  be  cold,  and 
especially  if  the  body  has  been  exposed  to  it  for  some 
time,  htat  should  be  applied  in  a  very  low  degree  at 
first:  and  if  the  weather  be  under  the  freezing  point, 
and  the  body  when  stripped  feel  cold  and  nearly  in 
the  same  condition  with  one  fhat  is  frozen,  it  will  be 
necessary  at  first  to  rub  it  well  with  snow,  or  wash  it 


with  cold  water;  the  sudden  application- of  heat  in 
such  cases,  having  been  found  very  pernicious.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  warmth  must  be  effectually  applied. 

To  assist  in  rousing  the  activity  of  the  vital  principle, 
it  has  been  customary  to  apply  various  stimulating 
matters  to  different  parts  of  the  body.  But  as  some  of 
these  applications  arc  in  themselves  hurtful,  and  the 
others  serviceable  only  according  to  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  tiieir  employment,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider 
them  particularly. 

Mr.  Hunter  observes,  that  when  assistance  is  soon 
called  in  after  immersion,  blowing  air  into  the  lungs 
will  in  some  cases  effect  a  recovery  ;  but  when  any  con- 
si'lirable  time  has  been  lost,  stimulant  medicines, 
such  as  the  vapour  of  volatilt/alkali,  ought  to  be  mixed 
with  the  air;  which  may  easily  be  done,  by  holding 
spirits  of  hartshorn  in  a  cup  under  the  n  ceiver  of  tiie- 
beilows.  And,  as  applications  of  this  kind  to  the  olfac- 
tory nerves  tend  greatly  to  rouse  the  living  principle, 
and  put  the  muscles  of  respiration  into  action,  it  may 
probably,  therefore,  be  most  proper  to  have  air,  impreg- 
nated in  that  manner,  thrown  in  by  the  nose.  To  pre- 
vent the  stomach  and  intestines  from  being  too  much 
distended  by  the  air  so  injected,  the  lar^'nx  is  required 
to  be  gently  pressed  against  the  oesophagus  and  spine. 

The  application  of  all  such  matters  in  cases  of  appa- 
rent death,  is  founded  upon  the  supposition  tiiat  the 
skin  still  retains  sensibility  enough  to  be  affected  by 
them.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  even  during 
life,  the  skin  loses  sensibility  in  proportion  as  it  is  de- 
prived of  heat,  and  does  not  I'ecover  it  again  until  the 
natural  degree  of  warmth  be  restored.  .  Previous  to  the 
restoration  of  heat,  therefore,  to  a  drowned  body,  all 
stimulating  applications  are  useless-,  and,  so  far  as  they 
interfere  with  the  other  measures,  are  also  prejudicial. 
The  practice  of  rubbing  the  body  with  salt  or  spirits  is 
now  justly  condemned.  The  st^t  quickly  frets  the 
skin,  and  has  in  some'cases  produced  sores,  which  were 
very  painful  and  diflicult  to  heal  after  reco\ery.  Spirits 
of  all  kinds  evaporate  fast,  and  thereby,  instead  of 
creating  warmth,  as  they  are  expected  to  do,  carry  off 
a  great  deal  of  heat  from  the  body.  Spirit  of  harts- 
horn, or  of  sal  volatile,  are  liable  to  the  same  objection 
as  brandy  or  other  distilled  spirits,  and  are  besides  very 
distressing  to  the  eyes  of  the  assistants.  When  there  is 
reason  to  think  the  skin  has  in  any  degree  recovered 
its  sensibility,  let  an  assistant  moisten  his  hand  with 
spirit  of  hartshorn,  or  eau  de  luce,  and  hold  it  closely 
applied  to  one  part :  in  this  way  evaporation  is  pre- 
vented, and  the  full  stimulant  effect  of  the  application 
obtained.  A  liniment  composed  of  equal  parts  of  spirit 
of  hartshorn  and  sallad  oil,  well  shaken  together,  would 
appear  to  be  sufficiently  stimulating  for  the  purpose, 
and  as  it  evaporates  very  slowly,  will  admit  of  being 
rubbed  on  without  producing  cold.  The  places  to 
which  such  remedies  are  usually  applied,  are,  the 
wrists,  ankles,  temples,  and  the  parts  opposite  the  sto- 
mach and  heart.  The  intestines,  from,  their  internal 
situation  and  peculiar  constitution,  retain  their  irrita- 
bility longer  than  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  and,  ac- 
cordingty,  various  means  have  been  proposed  for  in- 
creasing the  action  of  their  fibres,  in  order  to  restore 
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the  activity'of  the  whole  system.  Tobacco-smoke,  in- 
jected by  way  of  clyster,  is  what  has  been  gem-rally 
employed  with  this  view,  and  the  fumigator,  or  instru- 
ment for  administering  it,  made  a  part  of  the  appara- 
tus which  has  been  distributed  by  the  different  so- 
cieties established  for  the  recovery  of  drowned  persons. 
However,  the  use  of  tobacco-smoke  was  objected  to  by 
INlr.  Hunter  upon  very  strong  grounds ;  for  when  we 
consider,  that  the  same  remedy  is  successfully  employed 
with  the  very  opposite  intention,  namely,  that  of  less- 
ening the  power  of  contraction  in  the  muscles,  and  oc- 
casioning the  greatest  relaxation  consistent  with  life,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  very  doubtful,  if  not 
dangerous,  remedy,  where  the  powers  of  life  are  already 
nearly  exhausted.  Instead  of  tobacco-smoke,  then,  Dr. 
Curry  recommends  a  clyster,  consisting  of  a  pint  or 
more  of  water,  moderately  warmed,  with  the  addition 
of  one  or  two  table-spoonfuls  of  spirit  of  hartshorn,  a 
heaped  tea-spoonful  of  stroni^  mustard,  or  a  table- 
spoonful  of  essence  of  peppermint:  in  defect  of  one  or 
other  of  these,  half  a  gill  or  more  of  rum,  brandy,  or 
gin,  may  be  added,  or  the  warm  water  given  alone. 
This  step,  however,  need  not  be  taken,  until  artiiicial 
respiration  has  been  begun  ;  for  it  will  answer  but  little 
purpose  to  stimulate  the  heart  through  the  medium  of 

^  the  intestines,  unless  we,  at  the  same  time,  supply  the 
left  cavity  with  blood  fitted  to  act  upon  it;  which  we 
cannot  do  without  first  removing  the  collapsed  state  of 
the  lungs,  and  promoting  the  passage  of  the  blood 
through  them  by  a  regular  inflation. 

As  the  stomach  is  a  highly  sensible  part,  and  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  heart  and  brain,  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  moderately  warm  stimulating  liquor  into 
it,  seems  well  calculated  to  rouse  the  dormant  powers  of 
life.  This  is  very  conveniently  done  by  means  of  a 
syringe  and  flexible  tube.  The  quantity  of  fluid  thrown 
in  ought  not  to  exceed  half  a  pint,  and  may  be  either 
warm  negus,  or  watex  with  the  addition  of  one  or  other  of 
the  stimulating  mattci's  recommended  above,  using, 
however,  only  half  the  quantities  mentioned  there.  As 
soon  as  the  pulse  or  beating  of  the  heart  can  be  felt,  the 
inside  of  the  nostrils  may  be  occasionally  touched  with 
a  feather  dipped  in  spirit  of  hartshorn,  or  sharp  mustard; 
it  being  found  by  experience,  that  any  irritation  given 
to  the  nose,  has  considerable  influence  in  exciting  tlie 
action  of  the  muscles  concerned  in  respiration.  When 
the  natural  breathing  commences,  the  flexible  tube  and 
canula  should  be  withdrawn,  and  any  further  inflation 
necessary,  performed  by  blowing  into  the  nostril. 

Letting  blood  has  been  very  generally  thought 
requisite  in  every  case  of  suspended  animation.  The 
practice,  however,  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  found- 
ed upon  any  rational  principle  at  first ;  and  it  has 
been  continued  from  the  force  of  custom,  rather  than 
from  any  experience  of  its  good  effects.  Mr.  Hunter 
condemns  the  practice  unequivocally.  In  the  case  oif 
drowned  persons  there  is  not,  as  in  those  who  suffer 
from  hanging  or  apoplexy,  any  unusual  fulness  of  the 
vessels  of  the  brain ;  and  the  quantity  of  blood  that  can 
be  drawn  from  the  external  veins,  will  not  sensibly 
diminish  the  accumulation  of  it  in  those  near  the  heart. 

j|    Besides,  blood-lcttingj  which  always  tends  to  kssen 


the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  in  ihe  living  body, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  a  directly  opposite  effect  in 
cases  of  apparent  death  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  employed 
here,  it  will  hazard  the  entire  destruction  of  those 
feeble  powers  which  yet  remain,  and  to  increase  and 
support  which  all  our  endeavours  should  be  directed. 

When  the  several  measures  recomniended  above, 
have  been  steadily  pursued  for  an  hour  or  more,  with- 
out any  appearance  of  returning  life,  electricity  should 
be  tried  ;  experience  having  shewn  it  to  be  one  ofi  the 
most  powerful  stimuli  j^t  known,  and  capable  of 
exciting  contraclion  in  the  heart  and  other  muscles  of 
the  body,  after  every  stimulus  had  ceased  to  produce 
the  least  effect.  Moderate  sliocks  are  found  to  answer 
best,  and  these  should,  at  intervals,  be  passed  through 
the  chest  in  different  directions,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
rouse  the  heart  to  act.  Shocks  may  likewise  be  sent 
through  the  limbs,  and  along  the  spine;  but  we  are 
doubtful  how  far  it  is  safe  or  useful  to  pass  them 
through  the  brain,  as  some  have  recommended.  The 
body  may  be  conveniently  insulated,  by  ])lacing  it  on  <a 
door  supported  by  a  number  of  quart  bottles,  whose 
sides  are  previously  wiped  with  a  towel,  to  remove  any 
moisture  they  may  have  contracted.  15y  experiments 
made  on  different  animals,  it  is  found  that  the  blood 
passes  through  the  lungs  most  readil}'  when  they 
are  fully  distended  with  air;  consecjuently,  that  if  the 
lungs  of  a  drowned  person  arc  inflated,  and  kept  in  the 
expanded  state  whilst  the  electric  shock  is  passed 
through  the  chest,  thi;  blood  accumulated  in  tlie  riglit 
cavity  of  the  heart  and  its  vessels,  will  move  forward 
without  any  resistance,  should  the  heart  be  brought  to 
contract  upon  it.  As  soon  as  the  shock  is  given,  let 
the  lungs  be  emptied  of  the  air  they  contain,  and  filled 
again  with  fresh  air;  than  pass  another  shock,  and 
repeat  this  until  the  heart  is  brought  into  action, 
or  until  it  appear  that  all  further  attempts  arc  useless. 
In  order  more  certainly  to  pass  the  shock  through 
the  heart,  place  the  knob  of  one  discharging-rod 
above  the  collar-bone  of  the  right  side,  and  the  knob  of 
the  other  above  the  short  ribs  of  the  left :  the  position 
of  the  discharging-rods,  however,  may  be  changed 
occasionally,  so  as  to  vary  the  direction  of  the  shock. 
Two  thick  brass  wires,  each  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
passed  through  the  two  glass  tubes,  or  wooden  cases 
well  varnished,  and  having  at  one  end  a  knob,  and  at 
the  other  a  ring  to  fasten  the  brass  chain  to,  form  very 
convenient  discharging  rods;  and  by  means  of  them, 
the  shock  may  be  administered  without  the  risque  of 
its  being  communicated  to  the  assistants,  or  carried  off 
by  the  moisture  on  the  skin. 

^Vhen  the  patient  is  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
swallow,  he  should  be  put  into  a  warm  bed,  with  his 
head  and  shoulders  somewhat  raised  by  means  of 
pillows.  Plenty  of  warm  winc-whey,  ale-posset,  or 
other  light  and  moderately  nourishing  drink,  should 
now  be  given,  and  gentle  sweating  promoted,  bv 
wrapping  the  feet  and  legs  in  flaimels  well  wrung  out  of 
hot  water.  If  the  stomach  and  bowels  feel  distended 
and  uneasy,  a  clyster,  consisting  of  a  pint  of  warm  water, 
with  a  table-spoonful  of  common  salt,  or  an  ounce  or 
more  of  Glauber's  or  Epsom  salt,  dissolved  in  it,  may 
U  2 
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be  administered.  The  general  practice,  in  this  case, 
is  to  give  an  emetic ;  but  considering  that  the  powers 
of  the  machine  are  still  very  weak,  the  agitation  of 
vomiting  is  certainly  hazardous.  The  patient  should 
on  no  account  be  left  alone,  until  the  senses  are  perfectly 
restored,  and  he  be  able  to  assist  himself;  several 
persons  having  relapsed  and  been  lost,  for  want  of 
proper  attention  to  them,  after  the  vital  functions  were, 
to  all  appearance,  completely  established.  Either  from 
the  distension  which  the  arteries  of  the  lungs  have 
suffered,  or  from  the  sudden  change  from  great  coldness 
to  considerable  warmth,  it  now  and  then  happens,  that 
the  patient  is  attacked,  soon  after  recovery,  with 
inflammation  of  some  of  the  parts  within  the  chest. 
This  occurrence  is  pointed  out  by  pain  in  the  breast  or 
side,  increased  on  inspiration,  and  accompanied  with 
a  frequent,  and  full  or  hard,  pulse,  and  sometimes  with 
cough.  Here  the  taking  away  some  blood  from  the 
arm,  or  the  application  of  cupping-glasses,  leeches,  or 
a  blister  over  the  seat  of  the  pam,  will  be  very  proper; 
but  the  necessity  for  these  measures,  as  well  as  the 
time  for  putting  them  in  practice,  should  be  left  to  the 
judgment  and  discretion  of  a  medical  person.  Dr. 
Curry  has  observed,  that  a  dull  pain  in  the  head,  lasting 
sometimes  for  two  or  three  days,  is  by  no  means  an 
unfrequcnt  complaint  in  those  who  arc  recovered  from 
this  and  from  the  other  states  of  suspended  animation  ; 
and  here  also  a  moderate  bleeding  from  the  neck,  either 
With  the  lancet  or  with  cupping-glasses,  may  prove 
serviceable. 

In  cases  of  apparent  death  from  hanging,  the  external 
veins  of  the  neck  are  compressed  by  the  cord,  and  the 
return  of  the  blood  from  the  head  thereby  impeded, 
from  the  moment  that  suspension  takes  place  ;  but  as 
the  heart  continues  to  act  for  a  few  seconds  after  the 
trachea  is  closed,  the  blood  which  is  sent  to  the  head 
during  this  interval,  is  necessarily  accumulated  there. 
Hence  it  is,  that  in  hanged  persons,  the  face  is  greatly 
swoln,  and  of  a  d  ;rk  red  or  purple  colour ;  the  eyes  arc 
commonly  suffused  with  blood,  enlarged,  and  pro- 
minent. On  dissection^  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain 
are  found  considerably  distended  ;  but,  in  general,  no 
further  marks  of  disease  appear  within  .the  skull.  The 
lungs  are  found  generally  quite  collr.pscd,  and  free 
from  frothy  matter.  The  heart  and  the  large  blood- 
vessels adjoining  to  it,  exhibit  the  same  appearances  as 
in  the  bodies  of  drowned  persons.  From  the  great 
accumulation  of  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  head,  many 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  hanging  kills  chiefly  by 
inducing  apoplexy;  but  an  experiment  made  at  Edin- 
burgh by  an  eminent  medical  professor  there,  has 
clearly  proved,  that  m  hanging,  as  well  as  in  drowning, 
the  exclusion  of  air  from  the  lungs  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  death.  A  dog  was  suspended  by  the  neck 
with  a  cord,  an  opening  having  been  previously  made 
in  the  wind-pipe,  below  the  place  where  the  cord  was 
applied,  so  as  to  admit  air  into  the  lungs.  In  this 
state  he  was  allowed  to  hang  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  during  which  time  the  circulation  and  breath- 
ing went  on.  He  was  then  cut  down,  without  appearing 
to  have  suffered  much  from  the  experiment.  The  cord 
was  now  sjiifted  below  the  opening  into  the  wind-pipe, 


so  as  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  air  to  the  lungs ;  and  the 
animal  being  again  suspended,  he  was  completely  dead 
in  a  few  minutes.  .Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  appears, 
that  the  same  measures  recommended  for  drowned 
persons,  are  also  necessary  here ;  with  this  addition, 
that  opening  the  jugular  veins,  or  applying  cupping- 
glasses  to  the  neck,  will  tend  considerably  to  facili- 
tate the  restoration  of  life,  by  lessening  the  quantity  of 
blood  contained  in  the  vessels  of  the  head,  and  thereby 
taking  off  the  pressure  from  the  brain.  Except  in 
persons  who  are  very  full  of  blood,  the  quantity  taken 
away  need  seldom  exceed  an  ordinary  tea-cupful,  which 
will  in  general  be  sufficient  to  unload  the  vessels  of  the 
head,  without  weakening  the  powers  of  life. 

In  apoplectic  2.nA  fain  ling  Jits,  and  in  those  arising 
from  any  violent  agitation  of  mind,  and  also  when 
opium  or  spirituous  liquors  have  been  taken  in  too 
great  a  quantity,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
appearance  of  death  has  been  frequently  mistaken  for 
the  reality.  In  these  cases,  the  means  recommended 
should  be  persevered  in  for  several  hours;  and  bleeding, 
which  in  similar  circumstances  has  sometimes  proved 
pernicious,  should  be  used  with  great  caution.  In  the 
two  latter  instances  it  will  be  highly  expedient,  with  a 
view  of  counteracting  the  soporific  etiects  of  opium  and 
spirits,  to  convey  into  the  stomach,  by  a  proper  tube, 
a  solution  of  tartar  emetic,  and  by  various  other  means 
to  excite  vomiting.    See  Apoplexia. 

From  the  number  of  children  carried  off  by  convul- 
siuns,  and  the  certainty  arising  from  undoubted  facts, 
that  some  who  have,  in  "appearance,  died  from  that 
cause,  have  been  recovered  ;  there  is  the  greatest  reason 
for  concluding,  that  many,  in  consequence  of  this 
disease,  have  been  prematurely  numbered  among  the 
dead ;  and  that  the  fond  parent,  by  neglecting  the 
means  of  recalling  life,  has  often  been  the  guiltless 
executioner  of  her  own  offspring.  To  prevent  the 
commission  of  such  dreadful  mistakes,  no  child,  whose 
life  has  been  apparently  extinguished  by  convulsions, 
should  be  consigned  to  the  grave  till  the  means  of 
recovery  above  recommendi  d  in  apoplexies,  &:c.  have 
been  tried;  and,  if  possible,  under  the  direction  of 
some  skilful  practitioner  of  medicine,  who  may  vary 
them  as  circumstances  shall  require. 

When  fevers  arise  in  weak  habits,  or  when  the  cure 
of  them  has  been  principally  attempted  by  meafis  of 
depletion,  the  consequent  debility  is  often  very  great, 
and  the  patient  sometimes  sinks  into  a  state  which 
bears  so  close  an  affinity  to  that  of  death,  that  there 
is  rt-ason  to  suspect  it  has  too  often  deceived  the  by- 
standers, and  induced  .them  to  send  for  the  undertaker 
when  they  should  have  had  rccotirse  to  the  succours  of 
medicine.  In  such  cases,  volatiles,  hartshorn  for  ex- 
ample, should  be  applied  to  the  nose,  rubbed  on  the 
temples,  and  sprinkled  freely  about  the  bed ;  hot 
flannels,  moistened  with  a  strong  solution  of  camphorat- 
ed spirit,  may  likewise  be  applied  over  the  breast,  and. 
renewed  every  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
patient  is  able  to  swallow,  a  tea-spoonful  of  some 
strong  cordial  should  be  given  every  live  minutes. 

The  same  methods  may  also  be  used  with  propriety 
in  the  small-pox,  when  the  pustules  sink,  and  death 
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apparently  ensues  ;  and  likewise  in  any  other  acute 
diseases,  when  the  vital  functions  are  suspended  from  a 
similar  cause. 

The  cases  of  apparent  death  from  cold  and  from 
the  admission  of  noxious  vapours  into  the  lungs,  with 
the  means  of  resuscitation  to  be  employed  in  each,  have 
been  noticed  fully  under  the  articles  Colb  and  Aro- 

PLEXIA. 

No  surgeon  should  be  unacquainted  with  the  instru- 
ments and  apparatus  necessary  for  the  processes  of 
resuscitation.  Indeed,  he  ought  himself  (more  especi- 
ally if  the  place  of  his  residence  be  near  a  sea-port  town, 
or  a  navigable  river),  to  be  provided,  at  least  with  such 
of  them  as  may  be  proper  for  his  own  immediate  use  on 
tiie  first  moment  of  alarm.  We  have  therefore  given 
representations,  of  all  that  have  been  hitherto  invented, 
in  pi.  XXXI. 

Fig.  1 .  Is  a  pair  of  bellows  with  two  separate  bags, 
so  contrived,  that  by  opening  them,  when  applied  to  the 
nostrils  or  mouth  of  a  patient,  one  bag  will  be  filled 
with  common  air,  and  the  other  with  the  mephitic  air 
extracted  from  the  lungs ;  and,  by  shutting  them  again, 
pure  atmospheric  air  will  be  introduced  into  these 
organs,  and  that  drawn  out  consequently  discharged 
into  the  room.  Thus  the  artificial  breathing  miiy  be 
continued,  while  the  other  operations  on  the  surface  of 
the  body  are  carried  on  ;  which  could  not  be  conveniently 
done,  if  the  muzzle  of  a  common  pair  of  bellows  were 
introduced  into  the  nostril. 

a  Is  an  intermediate  board,  but  which  admits  of  no 
communication  between  the  two  bags.  In  the  external 
board  of  each  side,  there  is  the  usual  hole,  juarked  b, 
provided  with  a  valve;  and  the  cylindrical  part 
through  which  the  air  is  expelled  in  common  bellows, 
is  here  soldered  to  a  copper  box,  within  which  two 
other  valves  are  applied  to  the  tubes  conducting  the 
air.  The  cover,  d,  of  this  box,  which  may  be  unscrewed 
by  means  of  an  interposed  leather  ring,  is  almost  of  the 
shape  of  a  funnel,  to  the  neck  of  which  is  fastened  a 
flexible  tube,  c,  made  of  varnished  silk  stuff,  and  a 
spiral  wire  that  forms  the  cavity.  To  the  extremity  of 
this  tube  is  attached  a  small  ivory  pipe,  f,  the  front  of 
which  may  either  be  tubular  and  round,  for  introduc- 
ing it  into  the  nostril;  or  flat  like  the  top-piece  of 
a  clarionet,  if  it  be  intendt^d  for  the  mouth.  The 
valves  (which  cannot  be  represented  in  drawing)  consist 
of  stiffened  tafl'ety,  and  are  so  arranged,  that  the  cor- 
responding ones  stand  in  an  inverted  order.  If,  there- 
fore, both  bags  of  the  bellows  be  expanded,  two  of  the 
valves  open  themselves  towards  the  internal  part  of  the 
machine :  one  of  these  is  fixed  to  one  of  the  side-boards, 
but  the  other  is  within  the  box,  on  the  mouth  of  the 
conducting  tube  belonging  to  the  opposite  bag  of  the 
bellows.  By  this  contrivance,  the  air  enters  both  bags 
of  the  bellows  at  the  same  time,  and  is,  on  ct^mpression, 
again  expelled  by  means  of  two  other  valves,  which 
open  from  within  toward  the  external  parts.  Both  bags 
of  the  bellows  terminate  below  the  valve  in  one 
principal  tube  of  communication ;  because,  though 
the  action  of  both  bellows  is  si?nidtaneous,  the  stream  of 
air,  conformably  to  the  arrangement  before  pointed 
out,  can  only  enter,  and  escape,  alternately. 


In  using  this  machine,  the  small  ivory  pipe  is  either 
applied  to  one  of  the  nostrils,  or  put  into  the  mouth  :  in 
the  former  case,  the  other  nostril  and  the  mouth  must 
be  closed ;  in  the  latter,  both  nostrils.  When  the 
bellows  are  set  in  action,  one  of  the  bags  receives  a 
column  of  atmospheric  air  through  its  valve ;  while  the 
other,  by  means  of  its  flexible  tube  and  its  valve, 
extracts  a  portion  of  air  from  the  lungs.  But,  if  the 
bellows  are  again  shut,  one  of  the  bags  parts  with  the 
impure  gas  drawn  out  of  the  pulmonary  vessels;  and 
the  second  conveys  pure  atmospheric  air  to  the  organs 
of  respiration.  By  properly  repeating  this  alternate 
process,  the  patient  may  again  be  enabled  to  exercise 
the  important  function  of  breathing.  As,  however,  a 
precipitate  and  irregular  method  of  proceeding  might  be 
productive  of  injury,  this  delicate  operation  ought,  as 
we  have  said,  to  be  performed  by  persons  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  mechanism  of  respiration. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  patient  has,  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  lain  under  Avater,  or  was  afterwards 
neglected  for  want  of  due  assistance,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  introduce  into  his  lungs  oxygeji  gas,  instead 
of  that  of  the  common  atmosphere ;  as  the  latter  is 
generally  more  or  less  corrupted,  on  such  occasions,  by 
the  breath  of  many  persons  in  the  same  room.  For 
this  purpose,  may  he  used  a  bladder,  marked  g,  which 
is  provided  with  a  cock  and  pipe  fitted  or  screwed  to 
the  board  of  the  inspiring  valve  aiid  bag  of  the  bellows. 
If,  therefore,  after  opening  the  cock,  the  machine  is 
set  in  motion,  it  will  extract  the  pure  air  contained  in 
the  bladder,  and  on  the  subsequent  compression  of 
the  bellows,  force  it  into  the  lungs  of  the  patient. 

Fig.  2.  A  machine  for  injecting  the  smoke  of  tobacco 
by  way  of  clyster,  in  cases  which  mny  properly  re- 
quire the  application  of  this  remedy.  It  consists  of  a 
pair  of  bellows,  to  the  muzzle  of  which  is  fitted  a  metal 
box,  a,  provided  with  a  ring,  in  the  middle  of  which 
it  may  be  unscrewed,  and  again  closed,  after  being 
filled  with  tobacco,  and  set  on  fire;  the  pipe  c  (which, 
by  mistake,  is  represented  with  a  sharp  point  in  some 
drawings,  but  should  be  perfectly  round  and  blunt  at 
the  top)  of  the  flexible  tube  h,  is  introduced  into  the 
fundament ;  and  thus,  by  means  of  the  bellows  d,  the 
smoke  is  forced  into  the  rectum. 

Fig.  3.  A  bier  of  wicker-work,  in  the  form  of  a 
slanting,  oblong  basket,  for  conveying  the  body  of  the 
drowned,  in  a  posture  somewhat  raised.  This  simple 
contrivance  has  the  advantage,  that  tha  water  may 
easily  run  off,  while  the  patient  is  carried  ;  and,  as 
many  unfortunate  persons  are  materially  injured  by 
rough  treatment,  before  they  arrive  at  a  house  of 
reception,  so  that  their  recovery  is  thus  often  frustrated, 
we  recommend  the  universal  adoption  of  this  convenient 
and  simple  implement. 

Fig.  4.  A  warming  machine  of  block-tin,  or  other 
metal,  originally  invented  by  I\lr.  Harvey,  of  London, 
who  suggested  it  to  the  Royal  Humane  hociety ;  and  it 
was  subsequently  improved  by  Mr.  Braasch,  of  Ham- 
burgh. Its  object  IS  to  procure  an  uniform  degree  of 
warmth,  throughout  the  apparatus,  in  the  most  ex- 
peditious manner,  by  filling  the  hollow  or  double  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  whole  implement  with  boiling  water. — 
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a  Is  the  body  of  the  machine,  seven  fret  long,  and 
made  of  solid  pieces  of  block-tin,  to  prevent  the  neces- 
sity of  soldering  them,  and  consequently  the  formation 
of  iron-rust:  it  rests  on  two  wooden  legs,  f,f\  and  may 
be  easily  carried  by  the  handle  g-g.  The  water  is  pour- 
ed in  through  both  funnels  d,  d,  in  order  to  warm  it 
more  speedily ;  and  each  of  these  is  provided  with  a 
stopper  (as  rt  pivsented  in  the  plate),  suspended  on  a 
chain,  with  a  view  to  prevent,  if  necessar}',  too  sudden 
evaporation  and  cooling  of  the  water,  h  Is  the  inter- 
mediate space  between  the  two  metallic  plates,  produc- 
ing a  vacuum  of  2\  inches,  in  which  the  fluid  is  diffused 
over  the  whole  machine.  Z»  Is  a  wooden  disk  to  sup- 
port the  head  of  the  patient,  and  to  protect  it  from  the 
immediate  contact  with  the  heated  parts;  but,  on 
the  opposite  end  of  the  machine,  there  is  an  enlarged 
intermediate  space,  c,  for  holding  such  a  quantity  of 
water  and  vapours  as  will  procure  an  additional,  or  at 
least  -a  more  permanent,  degree  of  heat  towards  the 
lower  extremities,  than  to  the  trunk  of  the  body.  For 
discharging  the  water  when  it  is  not  wanted,  or  chang- 
ing it  when  too  cold,  there  is  a  cock  at  e.  The  hollow 
sides  of  this  machine  are  about  twelve  inches  high  ;  and 
in  order  to  ensure  an  imiform  warmth,  the  body  ap- 
parently dead  should  be  placed  on  a  straw  mattress,  and 
tucked  in  with  blankets.  A  pailful  of  water  is  required 
to  fill  the  whole  machine,  but  a  smaller  quantity  would 
warm  the  sides  only  for  a  short  time,  by  means  of  the 
vapour.  This  ingenious  contrivance  may  also  be  used 
for  a  -xarm-bath ;  for  which  purpose,  the  inner  space  in 
which  the  body  lies,  should  be  supplied  with  water. 
The  whole  apparatus,  in  its  present  improved  state, 
made  of  copper,  costs,  at  Hamburgh,  about  200  marks, 
or  from  14  to  15/. 

RE'TE  iMUCO'SUM  Crete,  Lat.  a  net),  or  Corpus 
reticularc  mucosum,  the  Mucus  of  Malphigi ;  a  mucous 
substance,  deposited,  in  a  reticulated  form.,  between  the 
epidermis  and  cutis.  This  net-work  covers  the  sensible 
cutaneous  papilla,  connects  the  epidermis  with  the 
cutis,  and  gives  the  colour  to  the  body.  In  Europeans 
it  is  of  a  white  colour,  in  Africans  black.    See  Skin. 

RETICULAIl  C reticularis,  from  rcte,  a  net),  inter- 
woven like  a  net;  a  term  sometimes  used  anatomically. 

RETIFOPiJM  ( refiformis,  from  rctc,  a  net,  and  forma, 
resemblance),  net-like;  the  same  as  IIkticulau. 

RETINA  (from  rctc,  a  net)  the  last  coat  proper  to 
the  eye,  and  of 'a  very  different  texture  from  that  of 
the  other  two  coats.  It  is  white,  soft,  and  tender,  and, 
in  a  manner,  medullary,  or  like  a  kind  of  paste  spread 
tipon  a  fine  reticular  v.eb.  It  lines  the  bottom  of  the 
rye,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the  optic  nerve.  Some 
authors,  as  Zinn,  affirm,  that  it  terminates  at  the  ciliary 
circle";  others,  as  Dr.  Ilaller,  represent  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  it  as  extended  to  the  lens,  and  even  as  giving  a 
covering  to  that  humour;  but  Dr.  Monro  observes, 
that  it  ends  some  way  behind  the  ciliary  circle.  At 
the  place  which  answers  to  the  insertion  of  the  optic 
nerve,  we  observe  a  small  depression,  in  which  lies  a 
sort  of  medullary  button,  terminating  in  a  point ;  and 
from  this  depression  blood-vessels  go  out,  which  are 
ramified  on  all  sides  through  the  substance  of  the 
i-ctina. 


It  is  commonly  said,  that  the  retina  js  a  production 
or  expansion  cf  the  medullary  substance  of  the  optic 
nerve,  the  sclerotica  of  the  dura  mater,  and  the  cho- 
roidcs  of  the  pia  mater,  which  accompany  this  nerve  ; 
but  this  opinion  is  not  altogether  agreeable  to  what  we 
observe  in  examining  the  optic  nerve,  and  its  insertion 
in  the  globe  of  the  eye.  If  we  take  a  sharp  instrument, 
and  divide  this  nerve  through  its  whole  length,  between 
where  it  enters  the  orbit  and  where  it  enters  the  globe, 
into  two  equal  lateral  parts,  and  then  continue  this  sec- 
tion through  the  middle  or  centre  of  its  insertion,  the 
following  phenomena  will  appear : 

Tiiat  the  nerve  contracts  a  little  at  its  insertion  into 
the  globe  ;  that  its  outer  covering  is  a  true  continuation 
of  the  duramatev;  that  this  vagina  is  very  different 
from  the  sclerotica,  both  in  thickness  and  texture,  the 
sclerotica  being  thicker  than  the  vagina,  and  of  another 
structure;  that  the  vagina  from  the  pia  mater  forms, 
through  the  whole  medullary  substance  of  the  nerve, 
several  very  fine  cellular  septa  ;  and  that,  where  it  en- 
ters the  globe  of  the  eye,  the  pia  mater  does  not  directly 
answer  to  the  choroides,  and  is  divided  into  many  small 
threads,  which  go  through  the  bottom  of  the  eye  to 
form  the  retina. 

The  insertion  of  the  optic  nerve  in  the  globe  of  the 
eye-  is.  not  directly  opposite  to  the  pupil ;  so  that  the 
distance  between  these  two  parts  is  not  the  same  when 
measured  on  all  the  parts  of  the  globe.  The  greatest 
distance  is  on  the  side  next  the  temples,  and  the  smallest 
next  the  nose.  Winslow  observed  an  inequality  of  the 
same  kind  in  the  breadth  of  the  uvea,  which,  in  many 
subjects,  is  less  near  the  nose  than  near  the  temples ; 
so  that  the  centre  of  the  pupil  is  not  the  same  v.ith 
that  of  the  great  cicumference  of  the  iris  ;  and  he  has 
seen  the  same  difference  in  the  breadth  of  the  corona 
ciliaris. 

RETORT  (from  the  Lat.  reforqueo,  to  bend  back 
again  ;  probably  so  called  because  its  neck  was  curved 
and  bent  back  again),  a  chemical  vessel  employed  for 
various  distillations,  and  most  frequently  for  those 
which  require  a  degree  of  heat  superior  to  that  of  boil- 
ing water.  Retorts  differ  in  their  form  and  materials: 
when  pierced  with  a  little  hole  in  their  roof,  they  arc 
called  tubulated  retorts.  They  are  made  of  common 
glass,  stone  ware,  and  iron.  See  Chemical  appahatus. 

RETRA'CTOR  A'NGULI  O'RIS,  a  muscle  which 
Albinus  calls  the  buccinator.    See  BuccixatoPw. 

RETR.'.HE'NTES  AU'RIS,  the  posterior  auris  of 
Winslow.  These  consist  of  two  small  bundles  of  mus- 
cular fibres  which  arise  from  the  external  and  posterior 
part  of  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  im- 
mediately above  the  insertion  of  the  sterno-cleido- 
mastoideus  muscle.  The  retrahentes  arc  inserted  into 
that  part  of  the  back  of  the  ear  which  is  opposite  to 
the  septum  that  divides  the  concha  and  scapha.  The 
use  of  them  is  tQ  draw  the  ear  backwards,  and  to  stretch 
the  concha. 

RETROVERSION  ;  an  accident  to  which  the  ute- 
rus is  liable  during  pregnancy.    See  Pregnancy. 

REVERBERATORY  FURNACE.  See  Furnace. 

RHABATtBARUM  (from  Rha,  and  harbarus,  wild; 
so  called  because  it  was  brought  from  the  banks  oi  the 
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Kha  in  Russia),  ox  Rhalarharum  tartarkum ;  iLubarb. 
About  fhe  year  1732  naturalists  became  acquainted 
with  a  plant  which  seemed  to  afford  the  Rhabarbarum 
ofiicinaie.  At  that  time  some  plants,  rccci\ed  from 
Russia  by  Jussicu  at  Paris,  and  Piaud  at  Chelsea,  were 
said  to  supply  this  important  drug,  and  as  such  were 
adopted  by  Linnseus,  in  his  first  edition  of  the  Species 
Plantnrum,  under  the  name  of  Rheum  lihabaiLunnn. 
This,  however,  was  not  generally  recei\ed  as  the  g(  nu- 
ine  rhubarb  plant;  and  with  a  view  to  ascertain  this 
nratter  more  completely,  Kaun  Boerhaave  procured 
from  a  Tartarian  rhubarb-nicrchant,  the  seeds  of  those 
plants  whose  roots  he  annually  sold,  and  which  were 
admitted  at  Petersburgh  to  be  the  true  rhubarb.  These 
seeds  were  soon  propagated,  and  were  discovered,  by 
De  Gorter,  to  produce  two  distinct  species,  viz.  the 
Rheum  Rhabarbarum  of  Linnaius,  or,  as  it  has  since  been 
called,  the  Rheum  umlulatutii,  and  another  species,  a  spc" 
cimcn  of  which  was  presented  to  Linnaeus,  who  declared 
it  to  be  a  new  one,  and  first  mentioned  it  in  the  second 
edition  of  the  Spec.  Plantarum,  in  17(>~>  by  the  name 
of  Rheum  Palmafum.  Of  this  species,  which  is  the  true 
officinal  kind,  the  seeds  were  first  introduced  into  Bri- 
tain, from  Russia,  in  17^)2,  by  Dr.  Ilounsy;  and  since 
their  prosperous  cultivation  by  the  late  professor  of 
botany  at  Edinburgh,  the  propagation  of  this  plant  has 
been  gradually  extended  to  most  of  our  English  gar- 
dens, and  with  a  degree  of  success  which  proniises  in 
time  to  supersede  the  importation  of  the  foreign  root. 
Two  sorts  of  rhubarb  roots,  however,  are  usually  im- 
ported into  tliis  country  for  medical  use,  viz.  the  Ciii- 
nese,  and  the  Tartary  riiubarb. 

All  the  rhubarb  of  commerce  is  brought  from  the 
Chinese  town  Sini,  or  Selim,  by  the  Buchanans.  It 
grows  on  the  ntighbouiing  chain  of  lofty  mount.iins 
^^  hich  stretches  to  the  lake  Koko-Nor,  between  35°  and 

140°  north  latitude.    It  is  dug  up  by  the  poor  peasants, 
cleaned  from  the  earth,  cut  in  pieces,  strung  with  the 
bark  on  strings,  and  exposed  to  dry,  under  cover  in  the 
shade,  for  a  whole  year,  before  it  is  again  cleaned  and 
prepared  for  exportation. 
!        T^ie  Russian  antl  Chinese  rhubarb  diti'er  in  value, 
although  they  both  come  from  the  same  country.  The 
:    former  is  dearer,  and  always  good,  as  very  great  atten- 
tion is  paid  both  in  purchasing  and  transporting  it,  by 
order  of  the  government.    In  Kiachta,  on  the  Russian 
frontier,  it  is  received  from  the  Bucharians  by  a  Rus- 
"    sian  apothecary,  who  ey.r. mines  it.    The  bad  is  imme- 
diately burnt,  and  the  good  is  freed  from  its  bark, 
woody  parts,  and  every  impurity,  in  the  most  careful 
manner.    It  is  then  sent  to  Moscow  and  to  Peters- 
i    burgh,  where  it  is  again  examined.    Tiiis  kind  is  com- 
I    monly  in  round  pieces,  of  a  reddish  or  whitish  yellow 
colour,  feels  gritty  between  the  teeth,  and  is  often  per- 
forated with  so  large  a  hole,  that  many  pieces  have  the 
appearance  of  a  bark. 

Tiie  Chinese,  or  East-Indian  rhubarb,  is  brou-ht  by 
sea  iVom  Canton.  It  is  heavier,  harder,  and  more  com- 
pact, than  the  other;  s'^ldom  perferitcd  with  holes, 
and  either  in  long  pieces^  or  with  two  iiat  sides,  as  if 
they  had  been  compressed.  It  is  reckoned  less  aro- 
matic, but  stronger,  than  iUq.  Turlcey. 
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Good  rhubarb  may  be  known  by  its  having  a  whitish 
or  clear  yellow  colour,  being  dry,  solid,  and  compact; 
moderately  heavy ;  brittle;  when  recently  broken  ap- 
pearing marked  with  yelloAv  or  reddish  veins,  mixed 
\vith  white;  being  easily  pulverizable ;  formint;  a  pow- 
der of  a  fine  bright  yellow,  having  the  peculiar,  nau- 
seous, aromatic  smell  of  rhubarb,  and  a  sub-acrid,  bit- 
terish, somewhat  astringent,  taste,  and  when  chewed 
feeling  gritty  under  the  teeth  ;  speedily  colojuring  the 
saliva,  and  not  appearing  very  mucilaginous.  The  =\zc 
and  form  of  the  pieces  are  of  little  consequence,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  may  be  decayed,  or  rotten,  or  worm- 
eaten  within.  In  tliis  respect  care  is  the  more  neces- 
sary, as  damaged  pieces  arc  frequently  so  artfully 
dressed  up,  and  outwardly  coloured  with  powdered 
rhubarb,  as  to  impose  on  the  buyer. 

The  principal  constituent  of  rhubarb  is  extractive 
matter,  v.  hich  is  soluble  both  in -alcohol  and  in  water. 
Dr.  A.  Duncan  says,  by  gentle  decoction,  it  loses  above 
one-half  its  weight.  Rhubarb  also  contains  >some  vo- 
latile odorous  matter,  on  which  its  peculiar  nauseous 
smell,  and. its  activity  as  a  purge,  depend;  for  when 
dissipated,  either  by  age  or. any  preparation  to  which 
the  rhubarb  has  been  subjected,  the  powers  of  the  me- 
dicine are  almost  destroyed.  It  also  contains  some 
tannin,  and  about  one-sixth  of  its  weight  of  oxalate  of 
lime.  Keuraanu  got  from  480  grains,  180  of  alcoholic, 
and  afterwards  I70  watery,  extract;  and  inversely,  350 
wattiry  and  only  5  of  alcoliolic  extract. 

This  root  is  well  known  as  a  mild  cathartic,  which 
operates  without  violence  or  irritation,  and  may  be 
given  with  safety  even  to  pregnant  women,  and  to 
children.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  has  been  found 
to  occasion  severe  griping.  Besides  its  purgative  quali- 
ty, it  has  an  astringent  property,  by  which  it  strengthens 
the  tone  of  tliC  stomach  and  intestines,  and  pro^es 
useful  in  dianlioeas  and  disorders  proceeding  from 
laxity. 

Rhubarb,  exhibited  in  the  form  of  powder,  operates 
more  powe  ifully  as  a  purgative  than  in  any  other.  The 
dose  for  an  adult  is  about  a  scruple  or  half  a  drachm. 
On  account  of  its  great  buik,  it  is  sometimes  unplea- 
sant to  take:  thus  its  laxative  effects  are  often  increased 
by  the  addition  of  neutral  salts,  aloes,  or  other  acti\e 
purgatives.  In  very  small  doses  it  often  proves  an  excel- 
lent stomachic.  In  infusion,  rhubarb  yields  more  of 
its  purgative  propei  ty  to  water  than  to  alcohol.  This 
is,  however,  considerably  weaker  than  the  povvdei, 
and  requires  double  the  dose  to  produce  the  same 
effect.  It  is  well  adapted  for  children,  but  laust  be  al- 
ways fresh  prepared.  Tincture  of  rhubarb,  on  account 
of  the  stimulatuig  nature  of  the  menstruum,  cannot  in 
all  cases  be  exhibited  in  doses  large  enough  to  operate 
as  a  purgative.  Its  principal  use  therefore  is  as  a  tonic 
and  stomachic.  I'erhaps  the  vinous  tincture,  lately 
expunged  from  the  pharmacopoeias,  deserved  rather  to 
have  been  preserved  on  this  account,  and  as  being  more 
proper  for  exhibition  in  afircviuns  of  the  bowelo  lending 
to  the  i.-.tlammatory  state.  The  virtues  of  rhubaro  are 
destroyed  by  roasting,  boiling,  and  preparing  in  the 
forui  of  an  extract. 

The  officinal  preparations  are  : — Inf.  Edin,  Vin. 
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Eclln.  Lond.  Tiiicf.  Edin.  Lond.  Tinct.  comp.  Lond. 
Tiiict.  cum  aloe,  Edin.  Tinct.  cum  gentian.  Edin.  Pil. 
comp.  Edin. 

RHABA'RBARUM  ALBUM.  Sec  Mechoacaxxa. 
RHABA'RBARU?»I  ANTIQUO'RUM.   See  Riia- 

PONTICUJI. 

RHABA'RBARUM  MONACIIO'RUM,  also  named 
Hippolapathum,  and  Fatientia ;  monk's-rhubarb,  or  gar- 
den-patience. The  root  of  this  plant,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  possess  the  virtues  of  rhubarb,  but  in  an  in- 
ferior degree,  is  obtained  from  the  Rumex  pattentia  of 
Linnaeus ;  or,  according  to  Professor  Murray,  from  the 
Rumex  a'pinus  oi\J\nx\-£\\%.  It  is  certainly  more  astring- 
ent than  rhubarb,  but  falls  very  far  short  of  the  pur- 
gative virUio  of  the  latter. 

RHABA'RBARUM  SIBI'RICUM.  The  plant  em- 
ployed for  medicinal  purposes  under  this  name,  is  the 
Rheum  utuhdafum ;  folits  sulrciUosis  xindulatis  pctiolis 
ceqdal/biis.  Linn.  It  possesses  similar  virtues  to  those  of 
the  palmate  rhubarb,  and  is  in  comnion  use  in  Russia. 

RHABA'RBARUM  TARTA'RICUM.    See  Rha- 

BAREARL'M. 

RHABA'RBARUM    VERUM.      Sec  Rhabau- 

EARUM. 

RH  A'CHIS  (of  the  Gr.  po^x';,  tne  spine  of  the  back). 
See  Spixe. 

RHACHI'TIS.    Sec  Rachstis. 

RIIAGA'DES  (of  the  Gr.  cxyac,  from  ^sy/UjM,  to 
break  or  bruise),  malignant,  dry,  and  deep  cutaneous 
fissures,  which  take  place  in  prurigo  and  other  similar 
affections.    See  Prurigo. 

RHA'MNUS  {pxu^vog,  from  pxiw,  to  destroy,  because 
of  its  many  thorns),  buck-thorn. 

RHA'MNUS  CATHA'RTICUS ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  buck-thoin.    Sec  Spina  cervixa. 

RHA'MNUS  FRA'NGULA;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  black  alder.    See  Frangula, 

RHA'MNUS  ZrZYPHUS;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  which  aft'ords  the  juiuba;.    See  .Tujubj.. 

RH  A  PONTIC  RHUBARB.    See  Rhaponticum. 

RHAPO'XTICUM  (the  Rha  of  Pontus;  i.  e.  the 
Rha,  a  river  in  Russia,  on  whose  banks  this  plant  grew), 
also  named  Rhabarbarv/n  Dioscoriclis,  and  Rhabarbarinn 
antiquorum  ;  Rheum  R.'iaponficum  Linn.  The  true  rhu- 
barb of  the  ancients.  r>y  some  writers  this  is  con- 
founded with  the  modern  rhubarb,  though  very  differ- 
ent from  that  root  in  appearance,  as  M-ell  as  in  quality. 
The  Rhapontic  sort  is  of  a  dusky  colour  on  its  surface, 
and  a  loose  spongy  texture ;  is  more  a.stringent  than 
rhubarb,  and  less  purgative.  If  given  in  this  last 
intention,  two  or  three  drachms  are  required  for  a  ciose. 

RHAPO'NTICUM  VULGARE  OF FiCINARUM, 
or  Cenfaurium  ntajus,  the  greater  centaury.  Cenie  iirea 
centaureityn  Liim.  The  root  of  t'lis  plant  was  formerly 
used  as  an  aperient  ami  con'oborant  in  alvinc  fluxes.  It 
is  now  totpUy  discarded  iVom  the  -British  matciia  mcdica. 

RHE'U^I  ipsov,  iVom  B.ka,  a  river  in  Russia).  See 
Rhabatibarv::.!. 

RIIE'U.M  PALMA'TUM;  the  syst.^matic  name  of 
the  officinal  rhubarb.    See  Riiaka:isaru.'<i. 

RIIF'UM  RHAPO'NTICUIM  ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  Rhapontic  rhubarb.    See  Rhapoxtici;ji. 


RHE'UM  UNDULA'TUM;  the  systen;atic  name  of 
the  officinal  Rhabarbarura  Sibericura.    See  Riiabar- 

BARUM  SiBERICUir. 

RHEU'MA  (psvy,x,  from  fsw,  to Jloio),  a  watery  dis- 
charo;e  from  the  nostrils  or  lungs  arising  from  catarrh. 

PiHEUMATl'SMUS  rps!;/j(.a7(;|xOf  ;  from  ^sv^ari^M, 
to  be  afflicted  with  dcfluxious),  the  rheumatism ;  so 
called  from  the  term  being  formerly  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  rheuma.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
pyrexia:,  and  ovdt^r  phlcgmasioe,  of  CuUen  ;  characterised 
by  pyrexia;,  pains  in  the  joints,  which  are  increased  by 
the  action  of  the  muscles  belonging  to  the  joint,  and 
heat  on  the  part.  The  blood,  after  vcnaesection,  ex- 
hibits an  inflammatory  crust.  It  terminates  in  arthro- 
dynia,  lumbasio,  and  ischias.  Rheumatism  is  distin- 
cruished  into  acute  and  chronic.  The  acute  is  preceded 
by  a  shivering,  heat,  thirst,  and  frequent  pulse;  after 
which  the  pain  commences,  and  soon  lixes  on  the  joints. 
The  chronic  rheumatism  is  distinguished  by  pain  in  the 
joints,  without  pyrexia,  and  is  divided  into  three  spe- 
cies ;  lumbago,  aflecting  the  loins ;  and  ischias,  or 
sciatica,  affecting  the  hip,  and  arthroiJynia,  or  pains  in 
the  joints.  The  acute  species  mostly  terminates  in  one 
or  other  of  these. 

1.  The  acute  rheumatism  is  particularly  distinguished 
by  pains  affecting  the  joints,  and  for  the  most  part  the 
joints  alone ;  but  sometimes  also  the  muscular  par^s. 
Very  often  they  shoot  along  the  course  of  the  muscles 
from  one  joint  to  another,  and  arc  always  much  in- 
creased by  the  action  of  the  mutclcs  belonging  to  the 
joint  or  joints  aficcted.  The  larger  joints  are  those 
most  frequently  affected,  such  as  the  hip-joint  and 
knees  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  the  shoulders  and 
elbows  of  the  upper  ones.  The  ankles  and  wrists  arc 
also  frequently  affected  ;  but  the  smaller  joints,  such  as 
those  of  the  toes  or  fingers,  seldom  suffer.  Sometimes 
the  disease  is  confined  to  one  part  of  the  body,  yet  very 
frequently  it  afreets  many  parts  of  it ;  and  then  it  be- 
gins with  a  cold  stage,  which  is  immediately  succeeded 
by  the  other  symptoms  of  pyrexia,  and  particularly  by 
a  frequent,  full,  and  hard  pulse.  Sometimes  the  py- 
rexia is  formed  before  any  pains  are  perceived ;  but 
more  commonly  pains  arc  felt  in  particular  parts  before 
any  symptoms  of  pyrexia  occur.  When  no  pyrexia  is 
present,  the  pain  may  be  confined  to  one  joint  only; 
but  when  any  considerable  pyrexia  takes  place,  though 
the  pain  may  chiefly  be  felt  in  one  joint,  yet  it  seldom 
happens  that  the  pains  do  not  affect  several  joints,  often 
at  the  very  same  time,  but  for  the  most  part  shifting 
their  place,  and  having  abated  in  one  joint  they  become 
more  violent  in  anothcf.  They  do  not  commonly  re- 
main long  in  the  same  joint,  but  frequently  shift  from 
one  to  another,  and  sometimes  return  to  joints  formerly 
affected  ;  and  in  this  manner  the  disease  often  continues 
for  a  long  time.  The  fever  attending  these  pains  has 
an  exacerbation  ever}'  evening,  and  is  most  consider- 
able during  the  night,  when  the  pains  also  become 
nure  \iolent;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  that  the  pains 
siiift  their  place  from  one  joint  to  another.  These  seem 
to  i.o  also  increased,  during  the  night,  by  the  body  being 
covered  more  closely,  and  kept  warmer. 

A  joint,  after  having  been  lor  some  time  affected  with 
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pain,  cammonly  becomos  also  affected  with  some  swcll- 
ini  and  redness,  which  is  painful  to  the  touch.  It  sel- 
dom happens  that  a  swelling  coming  on  does  not  take 
oft'  the  pain  entirely,  or  secure  the  joint  against  a  re- 
turn of  it.  This  disease  is  commonly  attcnrUd  with 
more  or  less  sweating,  which  occurs  early,  but  is  sel- 
dom free  or  copious,  and  seldom  either  relieves  from 
the  pains  or  proves  critical.  The  urine  is  hiirh  colour- 
ed, and  in  the  beginning  without  sediment.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  prove  entirely  critical,  for  the  disease 
often  continues  long  after  such  a  sediment  has  appeared 
in  the  urine.  The  blood  is  always  sizy.  The  acute 
rheumatism  differs  from  all  other  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, in  not  being  liable  to  terminate  in  suppuration : 
this  almost  never  happens ;  but  the  disease  sometimes 
produces  effusions  of  a  transparent  gelatinous  fluid  into 
the  sheaths  of  the  tendons :  but  if  these  ctt'usions  be  fre- 
quent, it  is  certain  that  the  liquor  must  very  frequently 
be  absorbed ;  for  it  very  seldom  happens,  that  consi- 
derable or  permanent  tumors  have  been  produced,  or 
such  as  required  to  be  opened  and  to  have  the  contained 
fluid  evacuated.  Such  tumors,  however,  have  some- 
times occurred,  and  the  opming  made  in  them  has  pro- 
duced ulcers  very  difficult  to  heal. 

Sometimes  the  rheumatism  will  continue  for  several 
weeks;  but  it  seldom  proves  fatal,  and  it  is  rare  that 
the  pyrexia  continues  to  be  considerable  for  more  than 
two  or  three  weeks.  While  the  pyrexia  abates  in  its 
violence,  if  the  pains  of  the  joints  continue,  they  are 
less  violent;  more  limited  in  their  place,  being  confined 
commonly  to  one  or  a  few  joints  only ;  and  are  less 
ready  to  change  their  place. 

It  is  often  a  very  difficult  matter  to  distinguish  rheu- 
matism from  gout :  but  in  rheumatism  there  in  general 
occurs  much  less  affection  of  tlie  stomach;  it  aft'ects 
chiefly  the  larger  joints,  and  several  of  these  are  oftc  n 
affected  with  severe  pain  at  the  same  time;  it  occurs  at 
an  earlier  period  of  life  than  gout;  it  is  not  observed 
to  be  hereditary;  and  it  can  in  general  be  traced  to 
some  obvious  exciting  cause,  particularly  to  the  action 
of  cold. 

This  disease  is  frequent  in  cold,  and  more  uncom- 
mon in  warm,  climates.  It  appears  most  frequently  in 
autumn  and  spring;  less  frequently  in  winter,  while  the 
frost  is  constant;  and  very  seldom  during  the  heat  of 
summer.  It  may,  however,  occur  at  any  season,  if 
vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold  be  for  the  time  frequent. 
For  the  most  part,  the  acute  rheumatism  arises  from 
the  application  of  cold  to  the  body  when  unusually 
warm  ;  or  when  the  cold  is  applied  to  one  part  of  the 
body  while  the  other  parts  arc  kept  warm  ;  or  lastly, 
when  the  application  of  the  cold  is  long  continued,  as 
when  naoist  ur  wet  clothes  are  applied  to  any  part  of 
the  body. — These  causes  may  affect  persons  of  all  ag(  s; 
but  the  vhcumatiim  seldom  appears  either  in  very  young 
©r  in  elderly  persons,  and  most  commonly  occurs  from 
the  age  of  puberty  to  that  of  thirty-five.  These  causes 
may  also  affect  persons  of  any  constitution,  but  they 
most  commonly  affect  those  of  a  sanguine  tempera- 
ment. 

With  respect  to  the  proximate  cause  of  rheumatism, 
there  have  been  various  opinions.    It  has  been  imputed 
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to  a  peculiar  acrimony;  of  which,  however,  there  is 
no  evidence ;  and  the  consideration  of  the  ri  mote 
causes,  the  symptoms,  and  cure,  render  it  very  impro- 
bable. A  disease  of  a  rheumatic  nature,  howev -r,-  may 
be  occasioned  by  an  acrid  matter  applied  to  the  nerves, 
as  is  evident  from  the  tooth-ach,  a  rheumatic  a'dection 
generally  arising  from  a  carious  tooth.  Pains  arising 
from  deep-seated  sujjpurations  may  also  resemble  the 
rheumatism ;  and  many  cases  have  occurred  in  which 
such  suppurations  occasioned  pains  resembling  the 
lumbago  and  ischias. 

In  rheumatism,  the  most  common  cause  is,  cold  ap- 
plied. Tnis  produces  a  constriction  of  the  extreme 
vessels,  and  at  the  same  time  an  increase  of  tone,  or 
phlogistic  diathesis,  in  the  course  of  them,  from  which 
arises  an  increased  impetus  of  the  blood,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  resisrance  to  the  free  passage  of  it,  and 
consequently  inflammation  and  pain.  It  is  also  sup- 
posed, that  the  resistance  formed  excites  the  vis  medi- 
catrix  to  a  furtlier  increase  of  the  impetus  of  the  blood; 
and  to  support  this,  a  cold  stage  arises,  a  spasm  is 
formed,  and  a  pyrexia  and  phlogistic  diathesis  are  pro- 
duced in  the  whole  system. 

Hence  the  cause  of  rheumatism  appears  to  be  ex- 
actly analogous  to  that  of  inflammations  depending  on 
an  increased  afflux  of  blood  to  a  part  while  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  cold.    But  there  seems  to  be 
fuither  in  this  disease  some  peculiar  affection  of  the 
muscular  fibres.    These  seera  to  be  under  some  degree 
of  rigidity ;  and  therefore  less  easily  admit  of  motion, 
and  are  pained  upon  the  exertions  of  it.    This  also 
seems  to  be  the  affection  which  gives  opportunity  to  the 
propagation  of  pains  from  one  joint  to  another,  and- 
w  hich  are  most  severely  felt  in  the  extremities  termin- 
ating in  the  joints,  because  beyond  these  the  oscilla- 
tions are  not  propagated.    This  affection  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres  explains  the  manner  in  which  strains  and 
spasms  produce  rheumatic  affections ;   and,  on  the 
whole,  shews,  that  with  an  inflammatory  affection  of 
the  sanguiferous  system,  there  is  also  in  rheumatism  a 
peculiar  affection  of  the  muscular  fibres,  which  has  a 
considerable  share  in  producing  the  phenom.ena  of  the 
disease.    And  it  would  even  appear,  that  in  what  has- 
commonly  been  called  acute  rheumatism,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  chronic,  of  which  we  are  next  to  treat, 
there  exists  not  only  a  state  of  active  inflammatixan  in 
the  affected  parts,  but  also  of  peculiar  irritability;  and 
that  this  often  remains  after  the  inflammation  is  very 
much  diminished,  or  has  even  entirely  ceased.  Hence 
a  renewal  of  the  inflammation  and  recurrence  of  the  , 
pain  take  place  from  very  slight  causes ;  and  in  the 
treatment  of  the  disease  both  the  state  of  inflammation 
and  irritability  must  be  had  in  view. 

For  counteracting  the  state  of  active  inflammation, 
the  chief  aim  of  the  practitioner  must  be  to  diminish 
the  ge^neral  impetus  of  the  circulation,  and  the  impetus 
at  the  part  particularly  affected.  For  counteracting 
the  state  of  irritability,  he  must  endeavour  to  remove 
the  disposition  to  increased  action  in  the  vessels;  to 
prevent  the  action  c  f  causes  exciting  painful  sensations; 
and  to  obviate  their  influence  on  the  part.  The  cure 
therefore  requires,  in  the  first  place,  an  antiphlogistic. 
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rogimcr,  and  particularly  a  total  abstinence  from  ani- 
mal food,  and  from  all  fermented  or  spirituous  liquors; 
substituting  a  mild  vegetable  or  milk  diet,  and  the  plen- 
tiful use  of  soft  diluting  liquors.  On  this  principle 
also,  blood-letting  is  the  chief  remedy  for  acute  rheu- 
matism. The  blood  is  to  be  drawn  in  large  quantity; 
and  the  bleeding  is  to  be  repeated  in  proportion  to  the 
frequency,  fulness,  and  hardness  of  the  pulse,  and  the 
violence  of  the  pain.  For  the  most  part,  large  and  re- 
peated bleedings  during  the  first  days  of  the  disease 
seem  to  be  necessary,  and  accordingly  have  been  very 
much  employed  :  but  to  this  some  bounds  are  to  be 
set;  for  very  profuse  bleedings  occasion  a  slow  reco- 
very, and  if  not  absolutely  effectual,  are  apt  to  produce 
chronic  rheumatism. 

To  avoid  that  debility  of  the  system  which  general 
bleedings  are  apt  to  occasion,  the  urgent  symptom  of 
pain  may  be  often  relieved  by  topical  bleedings  ;  and 
when  any  swelling  or  I'edncss  have  come  upon  a  joint, 
the  pain  may  very  certainly  be  relieved  by  topical 
bleedings:  but  as  the  pain  and  continuance  of  the  dis- 
ease seem  to  depend  more  upon  the  plilogistic  diathesis 
of  the  whole  system  than  upon  the  affection  of  particu- 
lar parts,  so  topical  bleedings  will  not  supply  the  place 
of  the  general  bleedings  proposed  above. 

To  take  off  the  phlogistic  diathesis  prevailing  in  this 
disease,  purging  may  be  useful,  if  procured  by  medi- 
cines which  do  not  stimulate  the  whole  system,  as  calo- 
mel, n"Utral  salts,  and  other  medicines  which  have  a 
refrigerant  power.  Purging,  however,  is  not  so  useful 
as  bleeding  in  removing  the  phlogistic  diathesis ;  and 
when  the  disease  has  become  gen  -ral  and  violent,  fre- 
quent stools  are  inconvenient,  and  even  hurtful,  by  the 
motion  and  pain  which  they  occasion.  Dr.  Saunders 
says,  that,  next  to  blood-letting,  nothing  is  of  so  much 
service,  both  in  alleviating  the  pains  in  this  disease  and 
in  removing  the  phlogistic  diathesis,  as  the  use  of  sudo- 
rifics  ;  and  of  all  the  medicines  belonging  to  this  class, 
the  piilv.  ipecac,  comp.  which  has  commonly  been  known 
by  the  name  of  Dover's  powder,  is  the  most  convenient 
and  effectual.  Copious  sweating,  excited  by  this  me- 
dicine, and  supported  for  ten  or  twelve  hours  by  tepid 
diluents,  such  as  decoction  of  the  woods,  or  the  like, 
will  in  most  instances  produce  a  complete  remission  of 
the  pain  :  and  indeed,  by  this  practice,  combined  vvith 
blood-letting  and  proper  regimen,  the  disease  may  often 
be  entirely  removed. 

This  disease  frequently,  after  some  days,  puts  on  the 
appearance  of  an  intermittent.  The  bark  under  these 
circumstances  becomes  a  sovereign  remedy ;  and,  in- 
deed, whether  this  should  be  the  case  or  not,  when 
plentiful  sweats  break  out,  and  the  urine  deposits  a  co- 
pious sediment,  the  bark  will  by  all  means  be  advisable, 
and  greatly  cut  short  the  disease.  Even  by  the  early 
use  of  this  remedy,  where  a  complete  interimssion  from 
pain  is  obtained,  the  necessity  of  repeated  blood-letting 
and  sweating  is  often  superseded  ;  but  where  a  com- 
plete remission  cannot  be  obtained,  it  has  been  suspect- 
ed by  some  to  be  hurtful  :  and  in  these  cases,  when 
blood-letting  and  sudorifics  have  been  pushed  as  far  as 
may  be  thought  prudent  without  being  productive  of 
the  desired  effect,  very  great  benefit  is  often  obtained 


from  the  use  of  calomel  combined  with  opium,  as  re- 
commended in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries, 
by  Dr.  Hamilton  of  Lynn-Regis. 

In  the  acute  rheumatism,  external  applications  are 
of  little  service,  though  very  commonly  resorted  to. 
Fomentations  in  the  beginning  of  the  disease  rather  ag- 
gravate than  relieve  the  pains.  The  rubefacients,  with 
camphor,  &c.  are  somewhat  more  effectual ;  but  they 
commonly  only  shift  the  pains  from  one  part  to  an- 
other, and  do  not  prove  any  cure  of  the  general  affec- 
tion. Blistering  may  also  be  very  effectual  in  remov- 
ing the  pain  from  a  particular  part ;  but  will  be  of  little 
use,  except  where  the  pains  are  much  confined  to  one 
place. 

2.  When  the  pyrexia  attending  the  acute  rheuma- 
tism has  ceased  ;  when  the  swelling  and  redness  of  the 
joints  arc  entirely  gone,  but  pains  still  continue  to  affect 
certain  joints,  which  remain  stiff,  feel  uneasy  upon  mo- 
tion, changes  of  weather,  or  in  the  night-time  only ; 
the  disease  is  then  called  the  chronic  rheumatism,  as  it 
often  continues  for  a  very  long  time. 

The  limits  between  the  acute  and  chronic  rheuma- 
tisms are  not  alwaj's  exactly  marked.  When  the  pains 
are  still  ready  to  shift  their  place ;  when  they  are  espe- 
cially severe  in  the  night-time ;  when,  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  attended  with  some  degree  of  pyrexia,  and 
with  some  swelling,  ;  nd  especially  some  redness,  of  the 
joints;  the  disease  is  to  be  considered  as  partaking  of 
the  nature  of  the  acute  rheumatism.  But  when  there 
is  no  longer  any  degree  of  pyrexia  remaining;  when 
the  pained  joints  are  without  redness;  when  they  are 
cold  and  stiff;  when  they  cannot  easily  be  made  to 
sweat ;  or  when,  while  a  free  and  warm  sweat  is 
brought  on  the  rest  of  the  body,  it  is  only  clammy  and 
cold  on  the  pained  joints  ;  and  when,  further,  the  pains 
of  these  are  increased  by  cold,  and  relieved  by  heat  ap- 
plied to  them  ;  the  case  is  to  be  considered  as  that  of  a 
purely  chronic  rheumatism ;  or  perhaps  more  properly 
the  first  of  the  conditions  now  described  may  be  termed 
the  state  of  irritability,  and  the  second  the  state  of 
atony. 

The  chronic  rheumatism,  or  rather  the  atonic,  may 
affect  different  joints ;  but  is  especially  apt  to  affect 
those  which  are  surrounded  with  many  muscles,  and 
those  of  which  the  muscles  are  employed  in  the  most 
constant  and  vigorous  exertions.  Such  is  the  case  of 
the  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  the  affection  of  which  is 
named  lumbago;  or  of  the  hip-joint,  when  the  disease 
is  named  ischias  or  sciatica. 

Violent  strains  and  spasms  occurring  on  sudden  and 
somewhat  violent  exertions,  bring  on  rheumatic  affec- 
tions, which  at  first  partake  of  the  acute,  but  very  soon 
change  into  the  nature  of  the  chronic  rheumatism. 
Such  are  frequently  the  lumbago,  and  other  affections, 
which  seem  to  be  more  seated  in  the  muscles  than  in 
the  joints.  The  distinction  of  the  rheumatic  pains 
from  those  resembling  them  which  occur  in  the  syphilis 
and  scurvy,  must  be  obvious,  cither  from  the  seat  of  the 
pains,  or  from  the  concomitant  symptoms  peculiar  to 
those  diseases.  The  distinction  of  the  rheumatism  from 
the  gout  will  be  more  fully  understood  from  what  is 
laid  down  under  the  article  Arthritis, 
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The  phenomena  of  the  purely  chronic  rheumatism 
lead  us  to  conclude,  that  its  proximate  cause  is  an 
atony  both  of  the  blood-vessels  and  of  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  part  affected,  together  with  such  a  degree 
of  rigidity  and  contraction  in  the  latter  as  frequently 
attend  them  in  a  state  of  atony  :  and  indeed  this  atony, 
carried  to  a  certain  extent,  gives  rise  to  a  state  of  para- 
lysis, with  an  almost  total  loss  of  motion  in  the  affected 
limbs.  The  paralytic  state  of  rheumatism,  therefore, 
may  be  pointed  out  as  a  fourth  condition  of  the  disease, 
often  claiming  the  attention  of  the  practitioner. 

From  the  view  just  now  given  of  the  proximate  cause 
of  chronic  rheumatism,  the  chief  indication  of  cure 
must  be,  to  restore  the  activity  and  vigour  of  the  part, 
which  is  principally  to  be  done  by  increasing  the  tone 
of  the  moving  tibres,  but  which  may  sometimes  also  be 
aided  by  giving  condensation  to  the  simple  solid. 
When,  however,  the  disease  has  degenerated  into  the 
state  of  paralysis,  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at  are,  the 
restoration  of  a  due  condition  to  the  nervous  energy  in 
the  part  affected ;  the  obtaining  a  free  circulation  of 
blood  through  the  vessels  of  the  part ;  and  the  removal 
of  rigidity  in  membranes  and  ligaments. 

For  answering  these  purposes,  a  great  variety  of  re- 
medics,  both  external  and  internal,  arc  had  recourse  to. 
The  chief  of  the  external  are,  the  supporting  the  heat 
of  the  part,  by  keeping  it  constantly  covered  with  flan- 
nel ;  the  increasing  of  the  heat  of  the  part  by  external 
heat,  applied  either  in  a  dry  or  humid  form  ;  the  dili- 
gent use  of  the  flesh-brush,  or  other  means  of  friction ; 
the  application  of  electricity  in  sparks  or  shocks ;  the 
application  of  cold  water  by  affusion  or  immersion ;  the 
application  of  essential  oils  of  the  most  warm  and  pene- 
trating kind. 

The  late  Dr.  Hugh  Smith  employed  the  following 
plaster :  ° 

R.  Emplast.  litharg.  cum  gum.  f  j. 

 cantharid.  gjfi. 

Gum.  euphorbii  pulv.  jj. 
M.  ft.  emplast.  super  alutam  extendend.  et  loco 

dolenti  applicand. 

The  application  of  salt  brine  has  proved  useful ;  so 
has  the  employment  of  the  Bath  waters  or  of  the  va- 
pour baths,  cither  to  the  body  in  general  or  to  particu- 
lar parts ;  and  lastly,  the  employment  of  exercise,  either 
of  the  part  itself  as  far  as  it  can  easily  bear,  or  by  rid- 
ing or  other  modes  of  gestation. 

The  internal  remedies  are,  large  doses  of  essential  oils 
drawn  from  resinous  substances,  such  as  turpentine ; 
substances  containing  such  oils,  as  guaiacum ;  also  vo- 
latile alkaline  salts.  Dr.  Saunders  recommends  the 
following  formulae : 

R.  Guaiaci  gummi-resin,  in  pulv.  trit. 
Mithridat.  utriusq.  gran,  xv. 
Terantur  simul,  et  syrupo  aliquo,  fiat  bolus  omni 
Hocte  capiendus. 

R.  Tincturae  guaiac.  ammoniat.  3j.  ad  |ss, 
Decocti  hordei  ^iv.  Misce. 
Fiat  Haustus  bis  die  sumendus. 


These  or  such-like  medicines  arc  directed  to  procure 
sweat ;  and  calomel,  or  some  other  preparation  of  mer- 
cury, in  small  doses,  may  be  continued  for  some  time. 

Dr.  Dawson  recommended  a  draught  composed  to 
half  an  ounce  of  the  volatile  tincture  of  guaiacum  in- 
corporated with  the  mucilage  of  gum-arabic,  and  some 
simple  water.  The  repetition  of  this  draught  at  bed- 
time, notwithstanding  the  increased  exacerbations  of 
the  disease  at  first,  has  proved  successful  in  numerous 
instances. 

By  some  physicians,  narcotic  medicines  are  recom- 
mended. The  cicuta,  aconitum,  and  hyosciamus,  have 
in  particular  been  highly  extolled ;  and  an  infusion  of 
the  rhododendrun  chrysanthe7nu7n  is  said  to  be  employed 
by  the  Siberians  with  very  great  success.  An  account 
of  the  Siberian  mode  of  practice  is  given  by  Dr.  Mat- 
thew Guthrie  oi'  Pctersburgh,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Edinburgh  Medical  Commentaries,  and  has  been  fol- 
lowed with  success  at  other  places. 

According  to  the  accounts  given  by  Drs.  Cheyne 
and  Home,  a  mixture  consisting  of  two  drachms  of 
spirit  of  turpentine  and  one  ounce  of  honey,  two  tea- 
spoonsful  of  which  were  taken  every  morning  and 
evening,  had  an  uncommon  effect  in  promoting  the 
discharge  of  urine,  and  relieving,  in  a  few  days,  a 
patient  who  had  been  afflicted  for  near  a  twelvemonth, 
with  that  species  of  rheumatism  termed  ischias.  But 
Dr.  Vogcl,  of  Rostock,  an  eminent  writer  and  practi- 
tioner, observes,  that  turpentine  will  relieve  only  that 
particular  kind  of  pain,  and  be  of  no  avail  in  any  other 
species  of  rheumatic  affection.  Nor  does  it  always 
operate  as  a  diuretic,  and  yet  may  afford  relief:  some- 
times, however,  it  is  attended  with  no  beneficial  effects. 

RHIBE'SIA  (from  ribes,  a  currant).     See  Ribes 

NIGRUM,  RiFES  IIUBRUM,  and  FllUCTUS. 

RHINvE'US  (from  piv,  the  nose),  a  muscle  of  the 
nose.    See  Compressor  naris. 

RHO'DIA  (poSicc;  from  poSov,  a  rose;  so  called  be- 
cause its  root  smells  like  the  damask-rose).  The  radix 
rhodiae  of  some  pharmacopoeias,  is  the  produce  of  the 
Rhodiola  rosea  of  Linnajus,  called  rose-wort.  When 
dry,  it  has  a  very  fragrant  smell,  resembling  that  of  the 
damask-rose.  In  this  odorous  matter  the  medical 
virtue  of  the  root  resides.  Applied  externally,  it  is 
said  to  allay  violent  pains  of  the  head,  but  it  is  pioba- 
bly  inferior  to  many  more  simple  stimulants. 

RHO'DIUM  LIGNUM  {pohov;  from  poSov,  a  rosej, 
a  wood  which  smells  like  rosLs.  See  Lignum  rho- 
dium. 

RHODIOLA  ROSEA  ;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
rose-wort.    See  Rhodia. 

RHODODE'NDRON  (^oSoSsySf^ov ;  from  pohv, 
a  rose,  and  SevSpov,  a  tree  ;  so  called  because  its  flowers 
resemble  the  rose),  the  oleander,  or  rose-bay ;  Rhodo- 
dendron chrysanthemum  Linn.  Rhododetidroii  Joliis  ob- 
longis  impmictis  supra  scabris  venosissimis,  corolla  rotata 
irrcgulari,  gemma Jiorifera  ferrvgineu-tomentosa.  Suppl. 
Plant.  Class,  Decandria.  Order,  Monogynia.  'Ihis 
plant  was  first  recommended  by  Koelpin,  not  only  in 
rheumatism  and  gout,  but  even  in  venereal  cases ;  and 
it  is  now  very  frequently  employed  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism. The  proportion  given  by  Koelpin  was,  from  two 
X2 
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:Srachms  qfihe  leaves  and  tops  of  the  plant  to  half  an  ounce, 
to  ten  ounces  of  water ;  the  dose  two  ounces,  to  be  reppat- 
ed  after  a  few  hours,  and  continued  as  required.  Dr. 
Home  observes,  in  his  Clinical  Experiments,  &c.' 
tliat  it  is  astringent,  and  powerfully  sedative  ;  he  directs 
it  in  infusion,  from  half  a  drachm  to  three  drachms  for 
a  dose.  Dr.  Koelpin  remarks  with  respect  to  the  infusion 
of  this  vegetable,  that  when  taken  internally  it  produces 
a  feverish  heat,  a  kind  of  intoxication,  and  sometimes  a 
stupor  and  loss  of  the  senses ;  at  the  same  time  the  pa- 
tient feels  a  singular  pricking  sensation  in  his  limbs,  or 
other  parts  of  his  body;  the  intoxication  soon  goes  oft", 
leaving  behind  it  neither  head-ach  nor  nausea.  During 
the  heat  produced  by  this  remedy,  the  patient  com- 
jilains  of  intense  thirst ;  and  if  cold  water  is  drunk  in 
tills  state  there  ensues  a  violent  but  salutary  vomiting, 
especially  in  complaints  of  the  bowels.  Besides  the  vo- 
miting and  purging,  this  medicine  produces  a  sweat  on 
the  parts  affc'cted  with  the  rheumatism  or  gout.  Large 
doses  produce  a  stupor  and  anxiety.  In  some  instances 
the  pains  grow  worse  on  the  first  use  of  the  infusion ; 
but  this  increase  of  disease  is  soon  followed  b3'  a  re- 
markable degree  of  relief ;  instead  of  quickening  the 
.pulse,  it  renders  it  weaker  and  slower.  In  the  instances 
of  venereal  rheumatism,  its  eftects  are  very  considerable. 
Many  who  drank  this  infusion  com]dained  of  a  heat 
and  constriction  in  the  fauces:  a  proof  that  the  plant 
possesses  a  little  acrimony:  but  this  effect  speedily 
passes  off.  In  robust  habits,  it  operates  quickly, 
and  with  a  degree  of  violence ;  in  the  infirm  and  feeble, 
it  is  very  slow  in  its  eftects:  hence  in  such  instances 
the  patient  should  not  be  uneasy  to  increase  the  dose. 

RODODE'NDRON  CHRYSA'NTIIEMUM  ;  the 
systematic  name  of  the  oleander,  or  rose-bay.  See 
Khododendron. 

RHOE'AS  (of  the  Gr.  ^oicc;  ;  from  psuj,  to  Jiow). 
So  the  wild  poppy  is  sometimes  called.    See  Papaver 

ERUATICUM. 

RHOMBOIDE'US  (from  foa?o^,  a  geometrical 
figure  whose  sides  are  equal,  but  not  right-angled,  and 
Si^o;,  resemblance),  a  muscle,  so  named  from  its  shape, 
situated  immediately  under  the  trapezius.  It  is  usually, 
though  not  always,  divided  into  two  portions,  which 
Albinus  describes  as  two  distinct  muscles,  Rho7nboideus 
major  and  jninor.  The  uppermost,  or  rhomboideus  minor, 
arises  tendinous  from  the  spinous  process  of  the  three 
inferior  vertebra;  of  the  neck,  and  from  the  ligamentum 
colli.  The  lowermost,  or  rhomboideus  major,  arises  ten- 
dinous from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  back.  The 
former  is  inserted  into  the  basis  of  the  scapula,  opposite 
to  its  spine;  the  latter  into  all  the  basis  of  the  scapula, 
below  its  spine.  Its  use  is  to  draw  the  scapula  ob- 
liquely upwards,  and  directly  backwards. 

RHUBARB.    See  Rhabarbarum. 

RHUBARB,  MONK'S.  See  Rhabarbarum  mo- 
naciiorum. 

RHUBARB,  RIIAPONTIC.    See  Rhaponticum. 

RHU'S  (of  the  Gr.  py;  ;  from  ^siv,  to  Jlozv  ;  so  called 
because  it  stops  fluxes)  ;  the  sumach-tree. 

PlHU'S  BE'LGICA  ;  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
Dutch  myrtle.    See  xMyrtus  Brabantica. 

HHU'S  CORIA'RIA.    See  Sumach. 
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RHU'S  RA'DICANS,  the  Rhus  vernix  of  Linnaeus, 
a  poisonous  plant,  the  efficacy  of  which  Dr.  Fresnoi 
has  lately  exhibited  in  paralytic  diseases,  and  also  in 
herpetic  affections.  He  made  the  experiment  first  upon 
himself,  by  taking  an  infusion  of  one  of  the  three 
folioli,  of  which  each  leaf  of  this  plant  consists;  and 
as  this  dose  produced  no  sensible  effect,  he  increased  the 
number  to  twelve ;  by  which  his  urine  and  perspiration 
\vere  increased  in  quantity,  and  he  had  some  pains  in 
the  abdomen.  He  relates  seven  cases,  in  which 
he  thinks  thei'e  is  no  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  this 
remedy,  in  herpetic  afi'ections.  He  likewise  relates 
five  cases  of  paralysis,  which  he  insists  were  cured  by 
the  use  of  this  plant.  The  leaves  of  it  are  to  be  cut 
when  in  the  greatest  vigour,  namely,  about  the  month 
of  June.  Those  who  cut  it  wear  leathern  gloves,  on 
account  of  its  poisonous  qualities.  Four  pounds  of  the 
leaves  distilled  with  thirty-two  pounds  of  water,  gave  it 
a  slight  odour,  although  the  plant  has  none.  Its  taste 
is  pungent,  and  inflames  the  mouth.  The  decoction 
which  remains  in  the  still  is  brown,  and  is  generally 
covered  with  a  light  brown  pellicle.  When  strained 
and  evaporated,  it  gives  a  shining  black  extract.  The 
leaves  inflame  and  swell  the  hands  and  arms  of  those 
who  take  them  out  of  the  still,  and  bring  on  an  itching, 
which  remains  for  several  days.  Forty-two  pountls  of 
the  leaves  aftbrd  twenty  ounces  of  extract,  of  a  proper 
consistence  for  pills.  Dr.  Fresnoi  says,  the  success  of 
this  in  tussis  convulsiva  exceeded  his  hopes  ;  forty-two 
children  having  been  cured  of  this  disorder  in  Valen- 
ciennes during  autumn  of  the  year  l/SS.  Four  grains 
of  extract  were  dissolved  in  four  ounces  of  syrup,  of 
which  one  table-spoonful  was  given  to  the  child  every 
third  hour. 

RHU'S  TIPHINUM;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
Virginian  sumach.  The  seeds  are  said  to  be  useful  in 
stopping  hcemorrhages. 

RHU'S  VERNIX  ;  the  systematic  name  of  a  species 
of  sumach,  which  exudes  a  poisonous  resin.  See  Rhus 
radicals. 

RMY'AS  (pOKX,;  or  pva;,  a  disease  of  the  eye);  a 
decrease  or  defect  of  tiie  lachrymal  caruncle.  The 
proximate  cause  is  a  native  defect;  or  it  may  originate 
from  excision,  erosion,  or  acrimony.  Being  commonly 
incurable,  it  induces  an  epiphora,  or  continual  weeping 
of  the  eye. 

RHYTI'DOSIS.    See  Rutidosis. 

RI'BES  NIGRUM,  the  black  currant,  an  indigenous 
plant ;  the  Ribes  nigrum  Linn.  Ribes  inerme,  racemis 
pilosis,  Jioribus  oblongis.  Class,  Pentandria.  Order, 
Monogynia.  This  tree  affords  larger  berries  than  those 
of  the  red.  They  are  peculiarly  useful  as  a  domestic 
remedy  in  sore  throats,  and  also  possess  a  diuretic 
power  in  a  very  considerable  degree.  The  leaves  of  the 
black  currant  are  extremely  fragrant,  and  have  been 
likewise  recommended  for  their  medicinal  virtue.  The 
officinal  preparations  of  the  berries  in  the  London  phar- 
mucoperias  are,  the  Syriipus  ribis  nigri  and  the  Succus 
ribis  nigri  inspissatus. 

R/BES  RUBRUM,  the  red  currant;  Ribes  rubrum 
Linn.  Ribes  inerme,  racemis  glabris  pendulis,  Jioribus 
planiusculis:  Class,  Pentandria.     Order,  Monogynia, 
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We  have  also  the  white  currant  tree,  uliich  is  merely  a 
variety  of  the  red.  The  fruit  of  both  is  perfectly  aliiic 
in  its  properties.  The  red  currant  is  abundantly  culti- 
vated in  gardens,  and  from  its  grateful  acidity  is  univer- 
sally employed,  as  an  article  of  foodj  either  as  nature 
presents  it,  or  else  variously  prepared  by  art  with  the 
addition  of  sugar.  Medicinally,  it  is  esteemed  mode- 
rately refrigerant,  antiseptic,  attenuant,  and  aperient. 
It  is  used,  with  considerable  advantage,  to  allay  thirst 
in  most  febrile  complaints,  to  lessen  an  increased  scci'c- 
tion  of  bile,  and  to  correct  a  putrid  and  scorbutic  state 
of  the  fluids,  especially  in  sanguine  temperaments ;  but, 
in  constitutions  of  a  contrary  kind,  it  is  apt  to  occasion 
flatulence  and  indigestion,  especially  if  eaten  without 
any  culinary  preparation. 

RIBS  ( contis,  d  custodit  ndo,  because  they  guard  the 
vital  parts) ;  long  curved  bones  which  are  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  chest,  in  an  oblique  direction  downward,  in 
respect  of  the  back  bone.  There  are  generally  twelve 
on  each  side ;  though  frequently  eleven  or  thirteen 
have  been  found.  Sometimes  the  ribs  are  found  preter- 
naturally  conjoined,  or  else  subdivided.  The  ribs  are 
concave  internally ;  where  they  are  also  made  smooth 
by  the  action  of  the  contained  parts,  which,  on  this 
account,  are  in  no  danger  of  being  hurt  by  them  ;  and 
they  are  convex  externally,  that  they  might  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  during  inspiration.  The 
ends  of  the  ribs  ne.xt  the  vertebra3  are  rounder  than 
when  advanced  more  forward,  for  then  they  become 
flatter  and  broader,  and  have  an  upper  and  lower  edge  ; 
each  of  which  is  made  rough  by  the  action  of  the  inter- 
costal muscles  inserted  into  them.  The  upper  edge 
of  the  ribs  is  more  obtuse  and  rounder  than  the  lower, 
which  is  depressed  on  its  internal  side  by  a  long  fossa, 
for  lodging  the  intercostal  vessels  and  nerves ;  on  each 
side  of  which  there  is  a  ridge,  to  which  the  intercostal 
muscles  are  fixed.  The  fossa  is  not  observable,  how- 
ever, at  either  end  of  the  ribs ;  for,  at  the  posterior  or 
root,  the  vessels  have  not  yet  reached  the  ribs ;  and 
at  the  fore-end  they  are  ramified  along  the  parts  between 
the  ribs. 

At  its  posterior  end  each  rib  has  a  little  head.  This 
is  divided  by  a  middle  ridge  into  two  plain  or  hollow 
surfaces ;  the  lowest  of  which  is  the  broadest  and  deep- 
est in  most  of  them.  The  two  plains  are  joined  to  the 
bodies  of  two  different  vertebras,  and  the  ridge  forces 
itself  into  the  intervening  cartilage.  A  little  way  from 
this  head,  we  find  on  the  external  surface,  a  small 
cavity,  where  mucilaginous  glands  are  lodged ;  and 
round  the  head,  the  bone  appears  spongy,  where  the 
capsular  ligament  of  the  articulation  is  fixed.  Imme- 
diately beyond  this  a  flatted  tubercle  rises,  with  a  small 
cavity  at  and  roughness  about  its  root,  for  the  articulation 
of  the  rib  with  the  transverse  process  of  the  lowest  of  the 
two  vertebraj,  with  the  bodies  of  \\  hich  the  head  of  the 
rib  is  joined.  Farther  on  this  external  surface,  in  most 
of  the  ribs,  there  is  a  smaller  tubercle,  into  which 
ligaments  that  connect  the  ribs  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrce  and  portions  of 
the  longissimus  dorsi,  are  inserted.  Beyond  this  the 
ribs  are  made  flat  by  the  sacro-lum balls  muscle,  which 
is  inserted  into  the  part  of  this  flat  surface  farthest  from 


the  spine,  where  each  rib  makes  a  considerable  curve, 
called  its  angle.  The  new  rib  becomes  broad,  and 
continues  so  to  its  anterior  end,  which  is  hollow  and 
spongy,  for  the  reception  of,  and  firm  coalition  with, 
the  cartilage  that  runs  thence  to  be  inserted  into  the 
sternum,  or  to  be  joined  with  some  other  cartilage. 
In  adults,  the  cavity  at  this  end  of  the  ribs  is  smooth 
and  polished  on  its  surface;  by  which  the  articulation 
of  the  cartilage  with  it  has  the  fallacious  appearance  of 
being  designed  for  motion. 

In  their  substance  the  ribs  are  spongy,  cellular,  and 
only  covered  with  a  \ery  thin  lamellat(;d  surface,  which 
increases  in  thickness  and  strength  as  it  approaches  the 
vertebra;.  The  fore  end  of  each  rib  has  a  long  broad 
and  strong  cartilage  affixed,  which  reaches  to  the  ster- 
num, or  is  joined  to  the  cartilag'"  of  the  next  rib.  This 
course,  however,  is  not  in  a  straight  line  with  the  rib  ; 
for  generally  the  cartilages  make  a  considerable  curve, 
the  concave  part  of  which  is  up\\ard;  therefore,  at 
their  insertion  into  the  sternum,  they  make  an  obtuse, 
angle  above,  and  an  acute  one  below.  These  cartilages 
are  of  such  a  length  as  never  to  allow  the  ribs  to  come 
to  a  right  angle  with  the  spine.  Tiiey  are  also  firmer 
and  harder  internally  than  they  are  on  their  external 
surface;  and  sometimes,  in  old  subjects,  all  their 
middle  substance  becomes  ossified.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  ossification  begins  externally. 

Being  articulated  at  each  end,  the  posterior  extre- 
mity of  each  rib  is  doubly  joined  to  the  vertebra; ;  for 
the  head  is  received  into  the  cavities  of  two  bodies  of  the 
vertebra?,  and  the  larger  tubercle  is  received  into  the 
depression  in  the  transverse  process  of  the  lower  vertebra. 
This  double  articulation  allows  of  no  other  motion  than 
upward  and  downward ;  since  the  transverse  process 
hinders  the  rib  from  being  ihrust  back,  the  resistance 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sternum  prevents  the  ribs  com- 
ing forward,  and  each  of  the  two  joints,  with  the  other 
parts  attached,  oppose  its  turning  round.  But  then  the 
motion,  even  upward  and  downward,  can  be  but  small 
in  any  one  rib  at  the  articulation  itself.  Yet  as  the  ribs 
advance,  the  distance  from  their  centre  of  motion  in- 
creasinn;,  the  motion  must  be  larger ;  and  it  would  be- 
very  conspicuous  at  their  anterior  ends,  were  not  they 
resisted  there  by  the  cartilages,  which  yield  so  little, 
that  the  principal  motion  is  performed  !jy  the  middle 
part  of  the  ribs,  which  turns  outward  and  upward,  and 
occasions  the  contortion  seen  in  the  long  ribs  at  the  part 
where  they  are  most  resisted. 

The  ribs  increase  in  length  from  the  first  and  upper- 
most, as  far  down  as  the  seventh  ;  and  from  that  to  the 
twelfth,  there  is  a  gradual  diminution.  The  superior 
of  the  two  plain,  or  rather  hollow,  surfaces,  by  which 
the  ribs  are  articulated  to  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra;, 
gradually  increases  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  rib,  and 
is  diminished  after  that  in  each  lower  rib.  The  di- 
stance of  their  angles  from  the  heads  always  increases  as 
they  descend  to  the  ninth,  because  of  the  greater  breadth 
of  the  musculus  sacro-lumbalis. 

The  ribs  are  commonly  divided  into  true  and  false. 
The  true  are  the  seven  upper  ones  of  each  side,  whose 
cartilages  are  all  gradually  longer  as  the  ribs  descend, 
and  are  joined  to  tiie  breast-bone ;  so  that,  being  pressed 
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coBstantly  betwcrn  two  bones,  they  are  flatted  at  both 
ends ;  and  are  thicker,  harder,  and  more  liable  to 
ossify,  than  the  other  cartilages  that  are  not  subject  to 
so  much  pressure.  Within  these,  the  heart  and  lungs 
are  included. 

The  fa/se  ribs  are  the  five  inferior  cosfce  on  each  side, 
whose  cartilages  do  not  reach  to  the  sternum.  Wanting 
the  resistance  at  their  forepart,  they  are  there  pointed  ; 
and  being  less  exposed  to  pressure,  their  substance  is 
softer.  The  cartilages  of  these  ribs  shorten  as  the  ribs 
descend.  To  these  ribs  the  circular  edge  of  the  dia- 
phragm is  connected ;  and  its  fibres,  instead  of  being 
stretched  immediately  transversely,  and  so  running  per- 
pendicular to  the  ribs,  are  pressed  so  as  to  be  often, 
especially  in  exspiration,  parallel  to  the  plane  in  which 
the  ribs  lie. 

The  situation  of  the  first  rib  on  each  side  is  such,  that 
theflatsidesareabove  and  below,  while  one  edge  is  placed 
inward  and  the  other  outward,  or  nearly  so  :  therefore 
sufficient  space  is  left  above  it  for  the  subclavian  vessels 
and  muscle;  and  the  broad  concave  surface  is  opposed 
to  the  lungs.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  channel  for 
the  intercostal  vessels  is  not  seen  ;  and  the  edges  are  difi'er- 
cntly  formed  from  all  the  other,  except  the  second ;  the 
lower  one  being  rounded,  and  the  other  sharp.  The 
head  of  this  rib  is  not  divided  into  two  plain  surfaces 
by  a  middle  ridge,  because  it  is  only  articulated 
with  the  first  vertebra  of  the  thorax.  Its  cartilage 
is  ossified  in  adults,  and  is  united  to  the  sternum 
at  right  angles.  Frequently  this  first  rib  has  a  ridge 
near  the  middle  of  its  posterior  edge,  where  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  scalenus  muscle  rises.  It  is  flatted,  or 
sometimes  depressed  by  the  clavicle,  as  it  advances  far- 
ther forward. 

Some  of  the  middle  ribs  have  their  cartilages  at  least 
contiguous;  and  frequently  they  are  joined  to  each  other 
by  cross  cartilages :  and  most  commonly  the  cartilages 
of  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  are  connected  to  the 
former  and  to  each  other  by  ligaments. 

The  shortest  and  straightest  of  the  ribs,  is  the  twelfth. 
Its  head  is  only  articulated  with  the  last  vertebra  of  the 
thorax  ;  therefore  it  is  not  divided  into  two  surfaces. 
This  rib  is  not  joined  to  the  transverse  process  of  the 
vertebra;  and  therefore  has  no  tubercle,  being  often 
pulled  necessarily  inward  by  the  diaphragm,  which  an 
articulation  with  the  transverse  process  would  not  have 
allov/ed.  The  fossa  is  not  found  at  its  under  edge,  be- 
cause the  vessels  run  below  it.  The  forepart  of  this  rib 
is  smaller  than  its  middle,  and  has  only  a  very  small 
pointed  cartilage  fixed  to  it.  The  diaphragm  is  connect- 
ed to  this  through  its  whole  internal  extent. 

The  heads  and  tubercles  of  the  ribs  of  a  new-born 
child  have  cartilages  on  them ;  part  of  which  become 
afterward  thin  epiphyses.  The  bodies  of  ihe  ribs 
encroach  gradually,  after  birth,  upon  the  cartilages ;  so 
that  the  latter  are  proportionably  shorter,  when  com- 
pared to.  the  ribs,  in  adults,  than  in  children. 

The  accident  to  which  the  ribs  are  most  particularly 
exposed  is  fracture.    See  Fracture. 

RIB-WORT,  a  popular  name  for  the  Plantago  lan- 
eenlata  Linn,  or  narrow-leaved  plantain, 

RICE.    See  Orvza. 


RI'CINUS  (quasi  piv  jtuvoj,  a  dog's  nose,  because 
they  stick  to  the  noses  of  dogs),  the  Cataputia  major, 
Ricinus  vvlgaris,  or  Palma  christi ;  Mexico  seed.  It 
is  the  produce  of  the  Ricinm  conmiunis ;  Joins  pcltatis, 
subpahvatis  serratis  Linn.  Class,  Moncccia.  Order, 
Monaddplua.  This  plant  appears  to  be  the  Kocj  or 
Y.pQt'jov  of  Dioscoridcs,  who  observes,  that  the  seeds 
are  powerfully  cathartic.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  the 
writings  of  /^Itius,  Paulus  /Egineta,  and  Pliny.  The 
ricinus  was  first  cultivated  in  England,  in  the  time  of 
Turner,  and  is  now  annually  reared  in  many  gardens  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  An  oil  extracted  from 
the  seeds,  and  known  by  the  name  of  oleum  ricini, 
palma  christi,  or  castor  oil,  is  the  drug  to  which  the 
pharmacopoeias  refer,  and  which  is  now  come  into 
freqtient  use,  as  a  gentle  though  efficacious  purgative. 

Dr.  Cullen  says,  the  seed  which  affords  this  oil  may  be 
made  into  an  emulsion,  in  which  form  it  may  be  more 
agreeable  to  some  persons  than  the  oil;  but  the  dose  is  not 
easily  determined,  the  state  of  the  seeds,  as  imported  from 
the  West  Indies,  not  being  uniformly  the  same.  The 
oil,  therefore,  as  obtained  by  expression  or  boiling, 
when  the  stomach  can  be  reconciled  to  it,  is  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  purgatives  we  can  employ.  It  has  this 
particular  advantage,  that  it  operates  sooner  after  its 
exhibition  than  any  other  purgative ;  commonly  in  two 
or  three  hours.  It  seldom  gripes,  and  its  operation  is 
generally  moderate ;  extending  to  one,  two,  or  three 
stools  only.  It  is  particularly  suited  to  cases  of  cos- 
tiveness,  and  even  to  those  of  spasmodic  colic.  In 
the  West  Indies  it  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  cer- 
tain remedies  in  the  dry  belly-ach  or  colica  pictonum. 
Having  never  observed  that  it  heated  or  irritated  the 
rectum,  Dr.  Cullen  found  it  sufficiently  well  suited  to 
hemorrhoidal  persons. 

The  common  dose  of  the  oil  is  about  half  an  ounce  ; 
but  many  persons  require  double  that  quantity,  and 
indeed  there  is  seldom  any  harm  arises  from  an  in- 
crease of  the  common  dose.  "  It  is  particularly  to  be 
observed  of  this  medicine,"  says  Dr.  Cullen,  "  that  if  it 
be  frequently  repeated,  the  dose  may  be  gradually  more 
and  more  diminished ;  and  I  know  instances  of  persons 
who,  formerly  of  a  costive  habit,  at  first  required  half 
an  ounce  or  more  for  a  dose,  but  after  being  frequently 
repeated,  they  now  find  two  drachms  enough,  at  least 
to  keep  the  belly  regular.  The  only  inconvenience  at- 
tending the  use  of  it  is,  that  as  an  oil  it  is  nauseous  to 
some  persons ;  and  that,  when  the  dose  is  large,  it  oc- 
casions nausea  for  some  time  after  it  is  taken.  To  ob- 
viate these  inconveniences,  several  means  have  been 
tried  ;  but  the  most  eft'ectual  is  the  addition  of  a  little 
ardent  spirit."  For  this,  in  the  West  Indies,  they  em- 
ploy rum ;  but  Dr.  Cullen  chose  rather  to  employ  the 
tinctura  scnnce  composita,  of  the  Edinburgh  Dispensa- 
tory. This,  added  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three 
parts  of  the  oil,  and  very  intimately  mixed  by  their 
being  shaken  together  in  a  phial,  both  renders  the  oil 
less  nauseous  to  the  taste,  and  makes  it  sit  more  easy 
on  the  stomach. 

Castor  oil,  as  it  is  imported  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  especially  when  procured  there  by  boiling,  very 
readily  acquires  some  degree  of  rancidity;  nevertheless. 
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if  the  patient's  taste  and  stomach  can,  by  the  means 
above  mentioned,  be  reconciled  to  it,  this  rancidity  does 
not  seem  to  diminish  the  purgative  quality. 

The  London  College  directs  this  oil  to  be  expressed 
from  the  seeds  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  oil  of  al- 
monds, and  without  the  assistance  of  heat,  by  which 
the  oil  would  seem  to  be  obtained  in  the  purest  state. 
In  the  West  Indies,  it  is  commonly  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  "  The  seeds  being  freed  from  the  husks 
or  pods,  which  are  gathered  upon  their  turning  brown, 
and  when  beginning  to  burst  open,  are  first  bi'uised  in 
a  mortar,  afterwards  tied  up  in  a  linen  bag,  and  then 
thrown  into  a  large  pot,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  (about  eight  gallons  to  one  gallon  of  the  seeds), 
and  boiled  till  the  oil  is  risen  to  the  surface,  when  it  is 
carefully  skimmed  off,  strained,  and  kept  for  use.  Thus 
prepared,  the  oil  is  entirely  free  from  acrimony,  and 
will  stay  upon  the  stomach  when  it  rejects  all  other 
medicines."  Mr.  Long  remarks,  that  the  oil  intended 
for  medicinal  use  is  more  frequently  cold-drawn,  or 
extracted  from  the  bruised  seeds  by  means  of  a  hand- 
press.  But  this  is  thought  more  acrimonious  than  that 
prepared  by  coction.  Dr.  Browne  is  also  of  this  opi- 
nion, and  prefers  the  oil  procured  by  coction  to  that 
by  expression  :  he  attributes  its  greater  mildness  to  the 
action  of  the  fire,  observing,  that  the  expressed  oil,  as 
well  as  the  mixed  juices  of  the  seeds,  are  far  more  ac- 
tive and  violent  in  their  operation. 

RI'CINUS  COMMUNIS;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  plant  which  affords  the  castor-oil.    See  Ricinus. 

RI'CINUS  MAJOR,  called  by  the  various  names  of 
Ricinuidcs,  Pmeus  purgans,  Pin/ioncs  Indici,  Faba  cathar- 
tics, Nux  cathartica  Americana,  and  Nnx  Barbadensis, 
an  oblong  black  seed,  obtained  from  the  Jatropha 
curcas ;  foliis  cordatis  angjdatis  Linn.  This  affords  a 
quantity  of  oil,  which  is  given  in  many  places  as  we 
give  the  castor-oil,  to  which  it  is  very  nearly  allied. 
The  seeds  of  the  Jatropha  tmdtifida  are  of  an  oval  and 
triangular  shape,  and  of  a  pale  brown  colour.  These 
also  are  called  purging  nuts,  and  give  out  a  similar  oil 
to  that  of  the  Jatropha  curcas. 

RI'CINUS  VULGA'RIS.    See  Ricinus. 

RICKETS.    See  Rachitis. 

RIGIDITY,  a  term  applied  to  the  solids  of  the 
body,  when,  being  stiff  or  unpliable,  they  cannot  readily 
perform  their  rcspec'cive  offices.  This  is  to  be  reme- 
died by  fomentations,  bathing,  &c.  but  a  fibre  is  then 
said  to  be  rigid,  when  its  parts  are  so  strongly  coherent 
together,  as  not  to  yield  to  that  action  of  the  fluids 
which  ought  to  overcome  their  resistance,  in  order  to 
the  preservation  of  health. 

Rl'GOR,  a  coldness,  attended  with  a  shivering,  more 
or  less  perfect. 

Rl'MA,  a  fissure,  chink,  or  opening;  as  the  rima 
laryrigis,  rima  vu/vce,  &c. 

RI*MA  GLOTTIDIS ;  the  opening  of  the  glottis, 
through  which  the  air  passes  in  and  out  of  the  lungs. 

RI'MULA  (dim.  of  rima,  a  fissure);  a  small  fissure. 

RIN^'US.    See  CoMPRESsoa  naris. 

RING-WORM  ;  a  species  of  herpes.    See  Herpes. 

RI'SAGON.    See  Cassumuniar. 

RI'SUS  SARDO'NICUS.    See  Sardonic  laugh. 


ROASTING,  a  very  common  mode  of  treating  ani- 
mal food.  See  Cookery.  As  in  this  culinary  pro- 
cess, care  is  taken  to  apply  the  heat  equally.  Dr.  Cul- 
len  says,  its  effect  in  rendering  the  meat  more  tender  is 
certainly  obtained  ;  and  though  a  considerable  exhala- 
tion is  made,  this  is  almost  only  of  a  watery  humidity. 
This,  however,  would  take  place  to  a  very  great  degree, 
and  render  the  meat  again  more  insoluble,  were  it  not 
that  large  masses  only  ar^'  subjected  to  this  operation, 
and  that  thereby  the  outer  surface  is  first  condensed, 
and  prevents  the  exhalation  from  the  interior  parts. 
At  the  same  time,  an  oily  matter  is  commonly  and  re- 
peatedly applied  by  basting  the  outer  surface,  which 
prevents  both  much  exhalation  and  any  great  harden- 
ing of  the  surface,  till  the  heat  has  penetrated  the 
whole,  and  rendered  it  sufficiently  tender.  From  this 
the  effects  of  roasting,  and  the  proper  conduct  of  it,  as 
it  concerns  the  preservation  of  health,  may  be  under- 
stood ;  but  in  this  the  reader  may  be  further  instructed 
by  perusing  the  truly  philosophical  dissertations  on  this 
subject  by  Count  Rumford, 

ROASTING,  a  chemical  process,  generally  perform- 
ed in  crucibles,  by  which  mineral  substances  are  divid- 
ed, some  of  their  principles  being  volatilised  and  others 
changed,  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  other  operations. 

ROB,  an  old  term  for  an  inspissated  pulp  of  any 
fruit,  as  the  rob  of  Elder,  Juniper,  &c.  Dr.  Cullen 
snys,  the  mode  of  preserving  by  evaporation,  or  the 
making  fruits  into  a  rob,  has  been  very  commonly  em- 
ployed, and  much  commended ;  but  in  many  trials 
which  he  made,  he  could  not  exhale  it  to  such  a  con- 
sistence as  would  preserve  it  alone,  without  the  acid 
being  a  good  deal  changed.  It  acquires  an  acerbity 
and  stypticity  that  does  not  allow  it  to  be  readily  dif- 
fused in  water;  and  the  doctor  suspects  it  is  not  so 
readily  miscible  with  the  animal  fluid  as  in  its  entire 
state.  From  Forster's  observations  in  his  Voyage  round 
the  World,  the  robs  of  the  acid  fruits  were  not  found 
useful  either  in  preventing  or  curing  the  scurvy;  which 
Dr.  Cullen  supposes  to  be  accounted  for,  partly  by  the 
concentration  bringing  it  nearer  to  the  state  of  the 
fossil  acids,  or  possibly  by  the  dissipation  of  some  vola- 
tile parts,  perhaps  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid,  both 
of  which  circumstances  may  render  it  less  fit  for  the 
purpose :  indeed  this  mode  of  preparation  is  not  now 
sanctioned  by  the  Colleges. 

ROBORA'NTIA,  strengtheners ;  a  class  of  medi- 
cines supposed  to  strengthen  the  body,  and  therefore  to 
restore  the  strensth  when  it  has  been  lost.  As  a  gene- 
ral  term.  Dr.  Cullen  thinks,  though  it  may  be  impro- 
per, yet  as  it  is  commonly  applied  to  medicines  which 
increase  the  tone  of  the  moving  fibres,  it  may  be  al- 
lowed. 

ROCCE'LLA,  the  Lichen  rocceUa  Linn.  This  plant 
is  chiefly  used  as  a  blue  dye ;  but  it  has  been  also  em- 
ployed medicinally,  and  with  success,  in  allaying  the 
cough  attendant  on  phthisis,  and  also  in  hysterical 
coughs. 

ROCHELLE  SALT.    See  Tartris  sod.?:. 

ROCKAMBOLE ;  the  Allium  scorodophrasum  Linn. 
The  root  of  this  is  used  for  pickles  and  high-seasoned 
dishes. 
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ROCK-OIL.    Sec  Petroleum, 

ROCK  SAMPHIRE.    See  Sampiitre. 

ROCKET,  GARDEN.    See  Eruca. 

ROCKET,  ROMAN.    See  Eruca. 

ROCKET,  WILD.    See  Eruca  sylvestris. 

ROOT.    See  Radix. 

RORE'LLA.    S.^e  Ros  solis. 

RORISMARI'NUS.    Sec  Rosmarinus. 

RO  S  CALABRI'NUS,  a  name  by  which  the  offi- 
cinal manna  has  been  sometimes  called. 

ROS  SOLIS,  or  Puirclla,  sun-dew  ;  an  elegant  little 
plant,  the  Drosera  rotundijulia  scapis  radicatis ;  folus 
orbiailatis  of  Linna3us.  It  is  said,  nevertheless,  to  be  so 
acrid  as  to  vilcerate  the  skin.  This  plant  removes  warts 
and  corns  if  applied  to  them.  It  is  seldom  taken  inter- 
nally in  this  country  but  by  the  lower  orders,  vvho  reckon 
a  decoction  of  it  serviceable  in-asthmas  arid  coughs. 

ROS  SOLI'S,  sun-dew;  a  spirituous  liquor,  com- 
posed of  burnt-brandy,  sugar,  cinnamon,  and  milk- 
water  ;  and  sometimes  perfumed  with  a  little  musk. 
It  lias  its  name  from  having  originally  been  prepar- 
ed wholly  of  the  juice  of  the  plant  ros  solis.  See 

Ros  SOLIS. 

RO'SA  ALBA  ;  the  white-rose.  The  flowers  of  this 
species  possess  similar  virtues  to  those  of  the  damask- 
rose,  but  in  a  less  degree.  They  are  directed  in  some 
officinal  preparations  in  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias. 

RO'SA  CANI'NA  ;  the  systematic  name  of  the  dog- 
rose.     See  C  YNOSRATUS. 

RO'SA  CENTIFO'LIA  ;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
damask-rose.    See  Rosa  damascena. 

RO'SA  DAMASCE'NA,  or  Rosa  pallida,  the  da- 
mask-rose; Rosa  centifvlia  Lmn.  Rosa  germinibus  oia- 
tis  pedunculisque  Jiispidis,  caule  kispido  aculeato,  pctiolis 
inermibus.  Class,  Icosandria.  Order,  Polijgynia.  The 
pharmacopoeias  direct  a  syrup  to  be  prepared  from  the 
petals  of  this  rose.  This  is  found  to  be  a  pleasant  and 
useful  laxative  for  children,  or  to  obviate  costivencss  in 
idults.  Most  of  the  roses,  though  much  cultivated  in 
our  gardens,  are  far  from  being  justly  characterised. 
The  London  College,  following  Gerard  and  Parkinson, 
has  still  retained  the  name  rosa  damascena;  but  the 
damask-rose  is  another  species,  widely  different  from 
the  centifolia,  as  appears  from  the  description  given  of 
it  by  Du  Roi  and  Miller. 

The  petals  of  tliis  rose  are  directed  for  medicinal 
use..  They  are  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and  of  a  very  fra- 
grant odour,  which  the}^  impart  to  watery  liquors,  both 
by  infusion  and  distillation.  Six  pounds  of  fresh  roses 
v.'ill  impregnate,  by  distillation,  about  a  gallon  of  water, 
strongly,  with  their  fine  flavour.  On  distilling  largo 
quantities,  there  separates  from  the  watery  fluid  a  small 
portion  of  a  fragrant  butyraceous  oil,  which  licjuifies 
by  heat,  and  appears  yellow,  but  concretes  in  the  cold 
into  a  white  mass.  An  hundred  pounds  of  the  flowers, 
according  to  the  experiments  of  Tachenius  and  Hoff- 
man, aflbrded  scarcely  half  an  ounce  of  oil.  The  smell 
of  the  oil  exactly  resembles  that  of  the  rose,  and  is 
therefore  used  as  a  perfume.  Though  possessing  very 
little  pungency,  it  has  been  highly  extolled  for  its  cor- 
dial and  analeptic  qualities.  These  flowers  also  con- 
tain a  bitterish  substance,  which  is  extracted  by  water 


along  with  the  odorous  principle,  and  remains  entire  in 
the  decoction  after  the  latter  has  been  separated  by 
distillation  or  evaporation.  The  fixed  sapid  matter  of 
the  petals  manifests  a  purgative  quality ;  and  it  is  on 
this  account  that  the  flowers  have  been  received  in 
the  Materia  Medica.  The  three  British  Colleges  di- 
rect the  distilled  water,  and  those  of  London  and 
Edinburgh  a  syrup,  prepared  from  the  petals  of  this 
rose. 

RO'SA  GA'LLICA  ;  the  systematic  name  of  the  red 
officinal  rose.    See  Rosa  rubra. 

RO'SA  PA'LLIDA.    See  Rosa  damascena. 

RO'SA  RUBRA  ;  the  red  officinal  rose.  Rosa  Gal- 
lica  of  Linnaeus.  Rosa  germinibus  ovatis  pedunculisque 
hispidis,  caule  pefiolisque  liispido  qculeatis.  Class,  Ico- 
sandria. Order,  Pohigynia.  .  The  flowers  of  this  species 
arc  valued  for  their  astringent  qualities,  which  are  most 
considerable  before  the  petals  expand ;  and  therefore 
in  this  state  they  are  chosen  for  medicinal  use,  and  or- 
dered by  the  pharmacopoeias  in  difleront  preparations, 
as  those  of  a  conserve,  a  honey,  an  infusion,  and  a 
syrup.  The  infusion  of  roses  is  a  grateful  cooling  sub- 
astringent,  and  useful  in  ha;moptysis,  and  other  hse- 
morrhagic  complaints;  its  efficacy,  however,  depends 
chiefly  on  the  acid. 

RO'SA  SYLVE'STRIS  ;  the  dog-rose ;  Rosa  canina 
Linn.    See  Cynosbatus. 

ROSA'CEA  GUTTA.  This  term  is  applied  to  little 
rosy-coloured  eruptions  upon  the  face  and  nose. 

ROSE,  the  vulgar  name  for  an  erysipelas.  See 
Erysipelas. 

ROSE,  DAMASK.    Sec  Rosa  damascena. 

ROSE,  DOG.    See  Cynosbatus. 

ROSE,  RED.    See  Rosa  rubra. 

ROSE  ROOT.    See  Rhodia. 

ROSE,  WHITE.    See  Rosa  alba. 

ROSE'A  RADIX.    See  Rhodia. 

ROS  EBAY  WILLOW-HERB;  the  Epilobium  an- 
gmtifolium  Linn.  It  is  common  in  our  woods  in  moist 
situations.  The  young  shoots  are  eaten,  and  said  to  be 
little  inferior  to  asparagus  when  boiled. 

ROSEMARY.    See  Rosmarinus. 

ROSEWOOD.    See  Lignum  rhodium. 

ROSEWORT.    See  Rhodia. 

ROSIN  ;  the  same  as  resin.    See  Resin  a. 

ROSMARI'NUS  {quasi  rosa  aiJ-upva,  because  it 
smells  like  myrrh),  the  Ro:;jnarinus  hurtensis,  or  com- 
mon rosemary ;  Rosmarinus  officinalis  Linn.  Class, 
Diandria.  Order,  Monogynia.  There  are  two  spe- 
cies, the  angustifolia  and  latifolia,'  or  narrow  and 
broad  leaved  rosemary;  of  which  the  second  has  larger 
flowers  and  a  stronger  scent  than  the  other.  There  arc 
two  varieties  ;  one  of  the  first  sort  with  striped  leaves, 
called  the  siker  rosemary  ;  and  the  other  with  yellow, 
whence  it  is  called  the  gold-striped  rosemary.  .  These 
plants  grow  naturally  in  the  soutficrn  parts  of  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy  ;  where  upon  dr;^  rocky  soils  near  the 
sea  they  thrive  prodigiously,  and  perfume  the  air  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  smelt  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  land.  However,  they  arc  hardy  enough  to  bear 
the  cold  of  iiur  ordinary  winters,  provided  they  be  plant- 
ed upon  a  poor,  dry,  gravelly  soil,,  on  which  they  will 
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endure  the  cold  much  better  than  in  a  richer  ground, 
•where,  growing  more  vigorously  in  summer,  they  are 
more  apt  to  be  injured  by  trost  in  winter;  nor  will 
they  have  such  a  strong  aromatic  scent  as  those  on  a 
dry  and  barren  soil.  They  are  to  be  propagated  cither 
by  slips  or  cuttings. 

Rosemary  has  a  fragrant  smell,  and  a  warm  pungent 
bitterish  taste,  approaching  to  those  of  lavender  :  the 
leaves  and  tender  tops  are  strongest;  next  to  those,  the 
cup  of  the  flower  ;  the  flowers  themselves  are  consider- 
ably the  weakest,  but  most  pleasant.  Aqueous  liquors 
extract  great  part  of  the  virtues  of  rosemary  leaves  by 
infusion,  and  elevate  them  in  distillation  :  along  with  the 
water  arises  a  considerable  quantity  of  essential  oil, 
of  an  agreeable  strong  penetrating  smell.  Pure  spirit 
extracts  in  great  perfection  the  whole  aromatic  flavour 
of  the  rosemary,  and  elevates  very  little  of  it  in  distil- 
lation ;  hence  the  resinous  mass,  left  upon  extracting 
the  spirit,  proves  an  elegant  aromatic,  very  rich  in  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  the  plant.  The  flowers  of  rosemary 
give  over  great  part  of  their  flavour  in  distillation  with 
pure  spirit ;  by  watery  liquors,  their  fragrance  is  much 
injured  ;  by  heating,  destroyed. 

Rosemary  is  reckoned  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
those  plants  which  stimulate  and  corroborate  the  nerv- 
ous system;  it  has  therefore  been  recommtnded  in 
various  affections  supposed  to  proceed  from  debility  or 
defective  excitement  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  as  in 
certain  head-achs,  deafness,  giddiness,  and  in  some 
hysterical  and  dyspeptic  symptoms. 

ROSMARI'NUS  HORTENSIS.  See  Rosmarixus. 

ROSMARI'NUS  OFFICINA'LIS ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  common  rosemary.  See  Rosmarinus. 
.  ROSxMARrNUS  SYLVE'STRIS;  iha  Ledum pahts- 
tre  Linn.  Tiie  plant  which  bears  this  name  in  the  phar- 
macopoeias has  a  bitter  subastringent  taste,  and  was 
formerly  used  in  Switzerland,  in  the  place  of  hops  in 
brewing  beer.  Its  medicinal  use  on  the  Continent,  is 
occasionally  in  the  cure  of  hooping-cough,  sore-throat, 
dysentery^  and  exanthematous  diseases ;  but  it  has 
little  efficacy  in  such  cases. 

ROTA'CEjE  (from  rota,  a  wheel),  the  name  of  the 
20th  order  in  Linnsus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural 
Method ;  consisting  of  plants  with  one  flat,  wheel-shaped 
petal,  without  a  tube.    See  Botany. 

RO'TANG  cane.    See  Sanguis  DRACOxrs. 

ROTROU'S  SOLVENT,  an  empirical  remedy  once 
in  great  esteem.  Crude  antimony  mixed  with  three  parts 
of  nitre,  and  exposed  to  the  fire'  in  a  crucible,  loses 
all  its  sulphur  by  the  action  of  the  nitre.  The  mixture 
enters  into  a  paste-like  fusion  ;  it  is  then  poured  on  a 
marble,  pulverised,  and  kept  in  a  bottle.  This  is  the 
account  of  it  ^i^'^'U  by  Beaume. 

ROTTEN-SI  ONE,  a  mineral  found  in  Derbyshire, 
and  used  by  mechanics  fur  all  sorts  of  finer  grinding 
and  polishing,  and  sometimes  for  cutting  of  stoni  s.  Ac- 
cording to  Ferbcr,  it  is  a  tripoli  mixed  with  calcareous 
earth. 

RO'TULA  (dim.  of  rota,  a  wheel;  so  called  from 
its  shape),  the  patella,  or  knee-pan.    See  Patella. 

ROTU'NDUS,  a  term  in  anatomy,  given  to  several 
l&uscles  otherwise  called  teres. 
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ROUND-LEAVED  SORREL.    See  Rumexscu- 

TATUS, 

ROUND  LIGAMENTS,  Ligamenta  rofumia;  a 
kind  of  connecting  band,  formed  of  vessels  and  fibres, 
contained  in  a  duplicature  of  the  peritoneum  in  wome!;. 
These  proceed  from  the  sides  of  the  uterus,  through  the. 
abdominal  ring,  and  disappear  in  the  pudenda. 

RUBE'DO,  a  difi'used,  but  not  spotted,  redness  in 
any  part  of  the  skin.  That  which  arises  from  blushing 
is  an  example. 

RUBEFACIE'NTIA  (from  rubefacio,  to  make  red), 
rubefacients;  a  class  of  substances  which,  when  applied 
a  certain  time  to  the  skin,  induce  a  redness  without 
blistenng. 

RUBE'OLA  (from  rubiu,  to  become  red),  also  named 
MurbiUi ;  the  measles.  This  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  pj/rexw,  and  oxdcv  exantliemata,  of  C  alien;  known 
by  synocha,  hoarseness,  dry  cough,  sneezing,  drowsiness  ; 
about  the  fourth  day,  eruption  of  small  red  points, 
discernible  by  the  touch,  which  after  three  days  end  in 
mealy  desquamation. 

This  disease  begins  with  a  cold  stage,  which  is  soon 
followed  by  a  hot,  with  the  ordinary  sym|5toms  of  thirst, 
anorexia,  anxiety,  sickness,  and  vomiting ;  and  these 
are  more  or  less  considerable  in  ditferent  cases.  Some- 
times from  the  beginning  the  fever  is  sharp  and  violent :, 
often,  for  the  first  two  days,  it  is  obscure  and  inconsider- 
able ;  but  always  becomes  violent  before  the  eruption, 
which  commonly  happens  on  the  fourth  day.  This, 
eruptive  fever,  from  the  beginning  of  it,  is  always 
attended  with  hoarseness,  a  frequent  hoarse  dry  cough, 
and  often  with  some  difficulty  of  breathing.  At  the 
same  time  the  eye-lids  are  somewhat  swelled ;  the  eyes  are 
a  little  inflamed,  and  pour  out  tears  ;  and  with  this  there 
is  a  coryza,  and  frequent  sneezing.  For  the  most  part 
a  constant  drowsiness  attends  the  beeinnino;  of  this 
disease.  The  eruption,  as  we  have  said,  commonly 
appears  upon  the  fourth  day  ;  first  on  the  face,  and 
successively  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  body.  It  appears 
first  in  small  red  points ;  but  soon  after  a  number  of 
these  appear  in  clusters,  which  do  not  arise  in  visible 
pimples,  but  by  the  touch  are  found  to  be  a  little  pro- 
minent. This  is  the  case  on  the  face ;  but,  in  other 
parts  of  the  body,  the  prominency  or  roughness  is  hardly 
to  be  perceived.  On  the  face  the  eruption  retains  its 
redness,  or  has  it  increased,  for  two  days;  but  on  the 
third  the  vivid  redness  is  changed  to  a  brownish  red; 
and  in  a  day  or  two  more  the  eruption  entirely  dis- 
appears, while  a  mealy  desquamation  takes  place. 
During  the  whole  time  of  the  eruption  the  face  is  rather 
turgid,  but  seldom  considerably  swelled.  Sometimes, 
after  the  eruption  has  appeared,  the  fever  ceases  entirciv  : 
but  this  is  seldom  the  case  ;  and  more  commonly  the 
fever  continues  or  is  increased  after  the  eruption,  and 
does  not  cease  till,  after  the  desquamation.  Even  then 
the  fever  does  not  always  cease,  but  continues  with 
various  duration  and  etfect.  Thougli  the  fever  happen 
to  cease  upon  the  eruption's  taking  place,  it  is  conmion 
for  the  cough  to  continue  till  after  the  desquamation, 
and  sometimes  much  longer.  In  all  cases,  while  the 
fever  continues,  the  cough  also  continues,  generally 
with  an  increase  of  the  difliculty  of  breathing ;  and 
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both  of  these  syirptoms  sometimes  arise  to  a  degree 
wliich  ck'notes  a  pn^  umcnic  atfcction.  This  may 
happen  at  any  period  ot  the  disease ;  but  very  often  it 
does  not  coiiiv  on  till  after  the  desquamation  of  the- 
eruption.  A  tier  the  same  period,  also,  a  diarrhoea 
frequently  comes  on,  and  continues  for  some  time. 

It  is  common  for  meash^s,  even  when  they  have  not 
been  of  a  violent  kind,  to  be  followed  by  inflammatory 
aftlcticns,  particularly  ophthalmia  and  phthisis.  If 
blood  be  drawn  from  a  vein  in  the  measles,  with  cir- 
cumstances necessary  to  favour  the  separation  of  the 
gluten,  this  always  appears  separated,  and  lying  on  the 
surface  of  the  crassamentum,  as  in  an  inflammatory 
disease.  For  the  most  part,  themcasles,  even  when  violent, 
are  without  any  putrid  tendency  ;  but  in  some  cases, 
such  a  tendency  ajipears,  both  in  the  course  of  the 
disease,  and  especially  after  the  ordinary  course  of  it  is 
finished. 

The  measles  are  occasioned  by  a  peculiar  kind  of 
contagion,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  understood ;  and 
which,  like  that  of  the  small-pox,  aft'ects  a  person  only 
once  in  his  life.  From  the  description  of  this  distemper 
already  given,  it  appears  that  the  measles  arc  attended 
with  a  catarrhal  atk  ction,  and  with  an  inflammatory 
diathesis  to  a  considerable  degree ;  and  therefore  the 
danger  of  them  is  to  be  apprehended  chiefly  from  the 
coming  on  of  a  pneumonic  inflammation.  When  this 
disease  is  attended  with  putrid  s^nnptoms,  the  event  is, 
of  course,  the  most  to  be  apprehended. 

In  the  measles,  as  well  as  in  small-pox,  the  disease 
fromitsnaturemust  necessarily  run  a  determined  course ; 
and  therefore  the  sole  aim  of  a  practitioner  is  to  con- 
duct this  course  in  the  easiest  manner,  by  preventing 
and  obviating  urgent  symptoms. 

From  the  considerations  mentioned  above,  it  will  be 
obvious,  that  the  remedies  especially  necessary,  are 
those  which  may  obviate  and  diminish  the  inflamma- 
tory diathesis ;  and  therefore,  in  a  particular  manner, 
blood-letting.  This  remedy  may  be  employed  at  any 
time  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  or  after  the  ordinary 
course  of  it  is  finished.  It  is  to  be  employed  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  of  fever, 
cough,  and  dyspnoea;  and  generally  may  be  employed 
very  freely.  But  as  the  symptoms  of  pneumonic  in- 
flammation seldom  come  on  during  the  eruptive  fever, 
and  as  this  is  sometimes  violent  immediately  before  the 
eruption,  though  a  sufficiently  mild  disease  be  to  fol- 
low ;  bleeding  is  seldom  very  necessary  duriiig  the  erup- 
tive fever,  and  may  often  be  reserved  for  the  times  of 
greater  danger  which  are  perhaps  to  succeed. 

In  all  cases  of  measles,  where  there  are  no  marks  of 
putrescency,  and  where  there  is  no  reason,  from  the 
known  nature  of  the  epidemic,  to  apprehend  putres- 
cency, bleeding  is  the  remedy  most  to  be  d'^pendcd 
upon :  but  assistance  may  also  be  drawn  from  cooling 
purgatives,  such  as  neutral  salts,  &c.  proportioned  to 
the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient;  and  particularly 
from  blistering  on  the  sides  or  between  the  shoulders. 
The  dry  cough  may  be  alleviated  by  the  large  use  of 
demulcent  pectorals,  mucilaginous,  oily,  or  sweet,  such 
as  arc  well  known  to  practitioners. 

It  may,  however,  be  observed,  with  respect  to  these 


demulcents,  that  their  chief  operationis  by  besmearing 

the  fauces,  and  defending  them  from  the  irritation  of 
acrid  discharges,  either  arising  from  the  lungs  or  dis- 
tilling from  the  head.  For  moderating  and  quieting 
the  cough  in  this  disease,  opiates  certainly  prove  the 
most  effectual  means,  whenever  they  can  be  safely  em- 
ployed. In  the  measles,  in  which  an  inflammatory 
state  prevails  in  a  considerable  degree,  opiates  have  in- 
deed by  some  been  supposed  to  be  inadmissible :  but 
experience  abundantly  demonstrates,  that  the  objection 
made  to  their  use  is  merely  hypothetical ;  and  even  in 
cases  where,  from  a  high  degree  of  pyrexia  and  of 
dyspnoea,  there  is  reason  to  fear  the  presence,  or  at  least 
the  danger,  of  pneumonic  inflammation,  opiates  are 
highly  useful ;  after  bleeding,  to  obviate  or  abate  the 
inflammatory  state,  has  been  duly  employed.  In  such 
cases,  while  the  cough  and  watchfulness  are  the  urgent 
symptoms,  opiates  may  be  safely  exhibited,  and  with 
great  advantage,  not  only  in  moderate  doses  at  bed- 
time, but  also  by  substituting  syr.  papav.  alb.  for  the 
other  syrups  directed  in  the  linctuses  used  by  the  pa- 
tient, and  sometimes  even  adding  to  their  sedative  ten- 
dency, by  the  addition  of  a  suitable  quantity  of  tinc- 
ture of  opium.  In  all  the  exanthemata,  there  is  an 
acrimony  diffused  over  the  system,  which  gives  a  con- 
siderable irritation ;  and,  for  obviating  the  effects  of 
this,  opiates  are  useful,  and  always  proper,  when  no 
particular  contra-indication  prevails. 

When  the  desquamation  of  the  measles  is  finished, 
though  then  there  should  be  no  disorder  remaining, 
physicians  have  thought  it  irecessary  to  purge  the  pa- 
tient several  times,  with  a  view  to  draw  otf  what  hava 
been  called  the  dregs  of  this  disease  ;  that  is,  a  portion 
of  the  morbific  matter  which  is  supposed  to  remain 
long  in  the  body.  Dr.  CuUen  does  not  rtjcct  this  sup- 
position; but  at  the  same  time  cannot  believe  that  the 
remains  of  the  morbific  matter,  diffused  over  the  whole- 
mass  of  blood,  can  be  wholly  drawn  off  by  purging;, 
and  therefore  thinks,  that  to  avoid  the  consequence  of 
the  measles,  it  is  not  the  drawing  off  the  morbific  mat- 
ter which  we  need  to  study,  so  much  as  to  obviate  and- 
remove  the  inflammatory  state  of  the  system  which  had. 
been  induced  by  the  disease.  With  this  last  view  in-| 
deed,  purging  may  still  be  a  proper  remedy  ;  but  bleed-J 
ing,  in  proportion  to  the  symptoms  of  inflammatoryi 
disposition,  is  still  more  so.  % 

From  our  late  experience  of  the  use  of  cold  air  inJ 
the  eruptive  fever  of  the  small-pox,  some  physicianM 
have  been  of  opinion  that  the  practice  may  be  transw 
ferrcd  to  the  hieaslcs ;  but  this  point  has  not  yet  beeHi 
determined  Fy  sufficiently  extensive  experience.  Wm 
are  certain,  that  external  heat  may  be  very  hurtful  inl 
the  measles,  as  in  most  other  inflammatory  diseasesa 
and  therefore,  that  the  body  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  mo-J 
derate  temper.iTure  during  the  whole  course  of  the  dis-l 
ease  ;  but  how  far,  at  any  period  of  the  disease,  cold  aifm 
may  be  applied  with  safety,  is  still  uncertain.  Analo-i 
gy,  thougli  so  often  the  resource  ot  physicians,  is  fre-| 
quently  fallacious;  and  further,  though  the  analogj^ 
with  the  small-pox  might  lead  to  the  application 
cold  air  during  the  eruptive  fever  of  the  measles,  the! 
analogy  with  catan-fe  seems  to  be  against  the  practicessj 
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When  the  eruption  is  upon  the  skin,  there  are  many 
instances  of  cold  air  making  it  disappear,  and  thereby 
producing  much  disorder  in  the  system  ;  and  there  are 
also  frequent  instances  of  this  disorder  being  removed 
by  restoring  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  thereby  again 
bringing  out  the  eruption. 

The  putrid  measles  appeared  in  London  in  the  years 
1672,  1763,  and  176"8,  and  at  Plymouth  in  1745. 
According  to  the  account  given  by  Sir  William  Wat- 
son in  the  London  Rledical  Observations,  vol.  IV.  it 
is  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  practice  to  distinguish 
this  from  the  inflammatory  measles.  He  says,  watery 
inflamed  eyes,  a  cough,  and  universal  dibility,  were 
the  first  indications  of  a  person's  being  attacked  with 
this  species  of  the  disease.  To  these  generally  suc- 
ceeded a  restless  night.  On  the  next  day  the  fever 
\isually  rose  to  a  considerable  heiglit,  atte  nded  with 
pain  and  heaviness  in  the  head,  at  which  time  the  erup- 
tions appeared  ;  so  that  most  frequently,  on  the  second 
or  third  day,  the  measks  were  visible  on  most  parts  of 
the  body.  The  cough,  and  inflamed  eyes,  grew  worse. 
The  patient  now  complained  of  great  heat,  oppression, 
and  restlessness.  The  breathing  was  generally  difficult, 
and  there  was  no  expectoration.  The  skin  was  usually 
dry ;  the  fauces  were  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and  the 
tongue  jnostly  foul;  the  thirst  was  great;  the  pulse 
very  quick,  and  seldom  full,  and  they  complained  of 
great  weakness.  The  eruption,  heat,  and  inflammatory 
sjmiptoms,  continued  in  the  manner  just  novr  mention- 
ed, more  or  less,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  dis- 
ease, four  or  five  days,  and  then  went  oft'.  In  some  in- 
stances they  continued  si  few  days  longer;  but  in  the 
greater  number  the  eruptions  were  gone  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  day.  This  is  considered  as  the  first  stage  of 
the  disease. 

The  second  or  last  stage  of  the  malignant  measles 
began  after  the  febrile  heat  was  over,  and  the  eruptions 
had  disappeared.  The  watery  eyes  in  many  were  now 
turned  into  an  excessive  soreness,  which  lasted,  in  some, 
for  a  considerable  time.  The  cough,  oppression,  and 
difficulty  of  breathing,  continued  equally  severe,  and 
sometimes  more  so  than  during  the  eruption,  attended 
■with  great  restlessness  and  anxiety,  and  with  scarcely 
any  expectoration ;  the  thirst  was  abated ;  the  pulse 
was  quick,  but  low,  and  frequently  irregular,  and  the 
debility  in  many  was  extreme,  especially  if  at  this  pe- 
riod the  patient  v/as  teazed  with  purging  stools.  By 
this  time  he  was  greatly  reduced,  and  if,  in  this  state, 
a  delirium  came  on,  it  indicated  a  fatal  event. 

If  m  the  second  stage  of  the  disease  the  dryness  of 
the  skin  went  off,  and  gentle  perspiration  came  on ;  if 
the  restlessness  and  anxiety  v/ere  abated  ;  if  the  cough 
and  difficulty  of  breathing  became  less  severe,  and  if 
the  patient  recovered  a  little  strength  ;  these  were  fa- 
vourable appearances.  The  reverse  of  this  indicated 
mischief. 

Of  those  w'ho  died,  but  few  were  lost  in  the  first 
stage  of  the  disease ;  several  on  the  first  two  or  three 
days  ot  the  second,  more  between  the  second  and  third 
week.  Some,  indeed,  died  more  than  a  month  after 
they  were  first  attacked.  Ot  those  who  died,  some 
sunk  undej  laborious  respiration,  more  from  a  dysen- 


teric purging,  the  disease  having  attacked  the  bowels ; 
and  of  these,  one  died  of  a  mortification  of  the  rectum. 
Besides  this,  six  others  died  sphacelated  in  one  or  more 
parts  of  the  body.  The  girls  who  died,  most  usually 
became  mortified  about  the  pudenda.  Two  had  ulcers 
in  tlie  mouth  and  cheek,  which  last  was  so  corroded 
by  them,  that  the  cheek,  from  the  ulcers  within,  spha- 
celated externally  before  death.  Of  these,  one  had 
the  gums  and  jaw-bone  corroded  to  so  great  a  degree, 
that  most  of  the  teeth  on  one  side  came  out  before  she 
died.  The  lips  and  mouths  of  many  who  recovered 
were  ulcerated,  and  continued  so  for  a  long  time.  Be- 
sides these,  after  the  cough,  difliculty  of  breathing,  and 
other  seemingly  threatening  symptoms,  were  gone  off, 
several  were  so  debilitated,  that  they  refused  to  take 
almost  any  nourishment,  and  sunk  quite  emaciated ; 
one  so  late  as  six  weeks  after  the  attack. 

Several  were  opened  who  died  under  different  cir- 
cumstances attendi  ig  this  disease.  Of  some,  who  died 
of  laborious  respiration,  after  the  feverish  heat  and 
eruptions  were  passed,  the  bronchial  system  was  found 
very  little  loaded  with  mucus;  but  tlie  substance  of 
the  lungs  was  tender,  and  their  blood-vessels  were  very 
much  distended  and  obstructed. 

In  the  putrid  measles,  bleeding,  which  was  practised 
in  the  first  and  second  stage,  gave  no  relief  to  the  pneu- 
monic symptoms  or  fever.  The  relief  of  this  truly  pu- 
trid disease  was  therefore  attempted  by  cleansing  the 
stomach  and  bowels  with  small  doses  of  antimon. 
tartarisat.  which  was  of  signal  service,  as  it  generally 
mitigated  the  symptoms  :  and  afterwards  cooling  anti- 
septics were  directed.  The  chambers  of  the  sick  were 
kept  cool.  If  they  had  no  purging,  their  common 
drink  was  pectoral  decoction,  with  a  due  mixture  of 
simple  oxymel,  and  of  this  they  were  ordered  to  drink 
plentifully:  if  this  was  disliked,  barley-water,  with 
vinegar,  or  balm-tea,  was  substituted.  Where  the 
symptoms  ran  high,  with  great  restlessness,  and  dryness 
of  the  skin,  tepid  bathing  of  the  whole  body,  as  long  as 
the  patient  could  conveniently  bear  it,  was  of  great 
service. 

This  practice  was  confined  to  the  inflammatory  state ; 
but  afterwards  it  was  not  thought  advisable,  on  account 
of  the  great  debility.  The  use  of  blisters  was  not  found 
to  be  so  extensive  in  the  first  as  in  the  second  stage. 
In  the  latter,  blisters  relieved  many ;  wine  was  given 
in  whey,  or  in  common  drink.  In  case  of  gri])ing, 
colliquative  stools,  which  often  came  on,  an  infusion  of 
the  rad.  serpcntar.  Virginian,  with  conf.  aromatic,  was 
given,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  tinct.  opii  were  added 
occasionally,  which  was  also  given  in  mutton  broth  as 
a  clyster.  The  patient's  nourishment  was  rice  gruel. 
If  the  cough  and  dyspnoea  were  moderate,  the  decoct, 
cort.  cinchon.  was  of  great  service  ;  when  they  were  vio- 
lent, they  were  generally  increased  by  it;  and  under 
these  circumstances,  the  rad.  serp.  Virg.  was  substi- 
tuted, but  with  less  beneficial  efi'ects.  Late  in  the  dis- 
ease, when  the  stomach  was  so  enfeebled  that  the  pa- 
tients could  take  no  nourishment  of  a  more  solid  kind, 
milk,  alone,  or  mixed  with  water,  was  most  grateful, 
alleviated  their  complaints,  and  recruited  their  strength. 
Several  years  ago,  inoculation  Jor  the  measles  Avas 
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proposed,  and  practised  in  several  instances  with  suc- 
cess, by  Dr.  Home  of  Edinburgh.  His  method  of 
communicatins!  the  infection  was,  by  applying  to  an 
incision  in  each  arm,  cotton  moistened  with  the  blood 
of  the  patient  labouring  under  the  measles ;  but  with 
others  who  have  made  similar  trials,  the  attempt  has 
not  yet  succeeded.  Attempts  too  have  been  made  to 
inoculate  this  disease  by  means  of  the  fluid  discharged 
under  the  form  of  tears,  the  squamce  falling  from  the 
surface,  and  the  like ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  where  it  was  imagined  the  infection  had  thus  been 
communicated,  the  contagion  was  only  carried  about 
the  person  inoculating,  and  communicated  in  the  or- 
dinary way. 

From  inoculation  of  the  measles,  it  is  imagined  that 
several  advantages  may  be  obtained  ;  and  among  others, 
it  is  thought  the  soreness  of  the  eyes  may  be  mitigated, 
the  cough  abated,  and  the  fever  rendered  less  severe : 
but  the  practice  was  never  much  in  fashion,  and  now  is 
deservedly  laid  aside. 

RU'BIA  (from  ruber,  red ;  so  called  from  its  red 
roots),  otherwise  named  Eri/t/irodanum,  and  Radix 
rubra.  Madder;  the  Rvbia  finctorum ;  foliis  annuis, 
caule  acideafo,  Linn.  Class,  Tefrandria.  Order,  Mono- 
gi/nia.  The  roots  of  this  plant  have  a  bitterish,  some- 
what austere  taste,  and  a  slight  smell,  not  of  the  agree- 
able kind.  Madder-root  is  used  in  medicine.  The 
virtues  attributed  to  it  are  those  of  a  detergent  and 
aperient ;  whence  it  has  been  usually  ranked  among 
the  opening  roots,  and  recommended  in  obstructions  of 
the  viscera,  particularly  of  the  kidneys,  in  coagulations 
of  the  blood  from  falls  or  bruises,  in  the  jaundice,  and 
beginning  dropsies.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  icteric 
decoction  of  the  late  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia. 

It  is  observable,  that  this  root,  taken  internally,  tinges 
the  urine  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  and  in  the  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions  we  have  an  account  of  its  producing 
a  like  effect  upon  the  bones  of  animals  who  had  it 
mixed  with  their  food.  All  the  bones,  particularly  the 
more  solid  ones,  were  said  to  be  changed,  both  exter- 
nally and  internally,  to  a  deep  red ;  but  neither  the 
fleshy  nor  cartilaginous  parts  suti'ered  any  alteration. 
Some  of  these  bones,  macerated  in  water  for  many  weeks 
together,  and  afterwards  steeped  and  boiled  in  spirit  of 
wine,  lost  none  of  their  colour,  nor  communicated  any 
tinge  to  the  liquors.  This  root,  therefore,  was  con- 
cluded to  be  possessed  of  great  subtilty  of  parts,  and  its 
medical  virtues  hence  to  deserve  enquiry.  The  same 
trials,  however,  made  by  others,  have  not  been  found 
to  produce  the  same  effects  as  those  above  mentioned. 
Of  late  the  root  has  come  into  great  reputation  as  an 
emmenagogue. 

RU'BIA  TINCTORUM;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  madder  plant.    See  Rubia. 

RUBl'GO  FERRI,  or  Chalybis  rvbigo  prceparata, 
the  rust  of  iron ;  a  yellow  oxid  of  iron,  which  is  there- 
fore termed  oxydum  Jerri  luteum  in  the  new  chemical 
nomenclature.  It  possesses  corroborant  and  stimulat- 
ing properties,  and  is  accordingly  exhibited  with  ad- 
vantage in  leucorrhoea,  ataxia,  chlorosis,  pyrosis,  dys- 
pepsia, rachitis,  6cc. 


RU'BUS  ARCTICUS ;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
shrubby  strawberr}'.    Sec  Baccve  Norlandic^e. 

RU'BUS  C/ESIUS;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
dewberry  plant,  whose  fruit  resembles  the  blackberry 
both  in  its  appearance  and  medicinal  qualities. 

RU'BUS  CHAM.EMO'RUS  ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  cloudberry  tree.    See  CHAMa^MORUS. 

RU'BUS  FRUCTICO'SUS  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  bramble,  which  affords  the  common  blackberries. 
See  Blackberry. 

RU'15US  ID>f5iUS  (rubus,  from  ruber;  so  named- 
from  its  red  fruit),  the  raspberry ;  Rubus  idceus  Linn. 
Rubus  foliis  quinato-'pinnafis  ternatisqve,  caule  aculeatOy 
petiolis  cunaliculatis.  Class,  Icosandria.  Order,  Poly- 
gynin.  This  elegant  fruit  has  a  pleasant  sweet  taste, 
accompanied  with  a  peculiar  grateful  flavour,  on  ac- 
count of  which  it  is  chiefly  valued.  Its  virtues  consist 
in  allaying  heat  and  thirst,  and  promoting  the  alvine 
excretions.  A  delicate  syrup,  prepared  from  the  juice, 
is  directed  for  officinal  use  in  some  pharmacopoeias. 

RUBY,  a  genus  of  precious  stones  of  various  coloyjs. 
According  to  the  experiments  of  Bergman  and  A^iard, 
the  texture  of  the  ruby  is  foliated  like  that  of  dia- 
monds:  it  is  fusible  with  borax  in  a  strong  and  long- 
continued  heat,  running  into  a  transparent  glass  of  a 
pale  green  colour:  the  same  effect  is  produced  by 
microcosmic  salt ;  but  with  sedative  salt,  or  mineral  or 
vegetable  alkali,  the  glass  is  opaque  and  differently 
coloured.  From  the  experiments  of  M.  d'Arcet,  it 
appears  that  the  ruby  does  not  lose  its  colour  in  the 
strongest  fire ;  but  Henckel  says,  that,  by  means  of  a 
burning-glass,  he  softened  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
receive  the  impression  of  a  seal  ot  jasper.  It  becomes 
electric  by  being  rubbed.  Its  specific  gravity,  accord- 
ing to  Bergman,  is  from  3,180  to  4,240:  but  Brisson 
tells  us  that  it  is  4,283.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
spinell  is  3,76'0,  of  the  Brasilian  ruby  3,531.  Rubies 
are  nut  with  in  the  Capelan  mountains  of  Pegu  in  the 
East  Indies;  and  at  Caos,  Ava,  Bisnagar,  Calicut 
Cananor,  Ceilan,  and  Brasil. 

RU'CTUS,  eructation ;  or  the  discharge  of  flatus 
from  the  stomach. 

RUDBECK  (Olaus),  a  learned  Swedish  physician' 
born  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family  in  l6"30.    He  be 
came  professor  of  medicine  at  Upsal,  where  he  a 
quired  great  applause  by  his  extensive  knowledge;  an" 
died  in  1702.    His  principal  works  are,  1.  Exercitati 
anatoriiica,  exhibens  ductus  novos  hepaticos  aquosos,  4 
vuaa  glandularum  serosa,  in  4to.    He  there  asserts  hi 
claim  to  tlie  discovery  of  the  lyjnphatic  vessels,  against 
the  pretensions  of  I'homas  Bartholin.    2.  AthlanticO'^ 
site  Man/ieim,  vera  Japheti  posterorum  sedes  ac  patria^ 
4  vols,  folio,  a  work  full  of  strange  paradoxes,  but  sup-- 
ported  with  profound  learning.    He  there  endeavours 
to  prove,  that  Sweden  was  the  country  whence  all  the 
ancient  Pagan  divinities  and  our  first  parents  were  de- 
rived;  and  that  the  Germans,  English,  French,  Danes, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  with  all  other  nations,  originally 
cami-  from  thenci". 

RUE.    See  RuTA, 

RUE,  GOATS.    Sec  Galiga. 


R  U  S 


RUT 


RU^r,  a  vinous  spirit,  distilled  from  the  sugar-cane. 
This  differs  from  simple  sugar-spirit,  in  that  it  contains 
more  of  the  natural  flavour  or  essential  oil  of  the  sugar- 
cane ;  a  great  deal  of  raw  juice  and  parts  of  the  cane 
itself  being  often  fermented  in  the  liquor  or  solution  of 
which  the  rum  is  prepared.  The  unctuous  or  oily 
flavour  of  rum  is  falsely  supposed  to  proceed  from  a 
quantity  of  fat  used  in  boiling  the  sugar ;  this  last  giving 
nothing  to  the  flavour  of  the  rum,  which  is  really 
that  of  the  sugar-cane  alone.  In  its  effects  on  the 
human  body,  rum  differs  little,  if  at  all,  from  those 
of  any  other  spirit. 

New  rum,  however,  is  charged  with  many  noxious 
qualities  in  the  counties  where  it  is  produced;  but  it 
may  be  fairly  questioned,  whether  the  quantity  drank, 
rather  than  the  quality  of  the  spirit  itself,  be  not  the 
circumstance  most  liable  to  objection. 

RU'iMEX  ACETO'SA,  the  systematic  name  of  the 
common  sorrel.    See  Acetosa. 

RU'MEX  ACU'TUS ;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
sharp-point( d  wild-duck.    See  Oxvlapathum. 

RU'MEX  ALPl'NUS  ;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  which  affords  the  monks-rhubarb.    See  Rhabar- 

BARUM  JIONACHORUM. 

RU'MEX  AQUA'TICUS;  the  water-dock.  See 
Hydrolapathum. 

RU'.MEX  CRISPUS;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
crisp-K  avcd  dock.    See  Oxylapatiium. 

RU'MEX  HYDROLA'PATHUM  ;  the  systematic 
name  ot  the  water-dock.    See  Hydrolapatiiuji. 

RU'MEX  PATIE'NTIA  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  garden  patience.    See  Rhabarbarum  monaciio- 

RUM. 

RU'MEX  SANGUI'NEUS;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  bloody-dock.  The  root  has  an  austere  and  astring- 
ent taste,  and  is  sometimes  taken  ty  the  vulgar  for 
the  cure  of  the  dysent<  ry. 

RU'iMEX  SCUTA'l  US  ;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
French  sorrel.  This  plant  is  sometimes  called  acetosa 
rotundijolia.  Its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  common 
sorrel.    See  Acetosa. 

RUN  NET.    See  Rentjet. 

RUPTURE.    See  Hernia. 

RU'SCUS  {ct  russo  colore ;  from  the  carnation  co- 
lour of  its  berries),  Vivps-if"/}  aypia,  also  named  Dies; 
butcher's-broom,  or  knee-l!ofly.  Runcits  aculeatus ; 
folds  supra  jlorijeris  midis.  Linn.  Class,  Dioecia.  Or- 
der, Syngenesia.  It  is  a  small  evergreen  shrub,  grow- 
ing in  our  woods  and  thickets.  The  root  is  somewhat 
thick,  knotty,  and  furnished  with  long  fibres,  exter- 
nally brown,  internally  white,  and  of  a  bitterish  taste. 
This  has  been  recommended  as  an  aperient  and  diu- 
retic in  dropsies,  urinary  obstructions,  and  nephritic 
cases,  but  is  seldom  used  in  the  present  practice. 

RU'SCUS  ACULEA'TUS  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
Butcher's-broom.    See  Ruscus. 

RU'SCUS  HYPOGLO'SSUS ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  uvularia.    See  Uvularia. 

RUSH-NUT;  a  name  given  to  the  root  of  the  Cj/- 
perus  esculent  us  of  Linnajus.  The  piant  is  a  native  of 
Italy,  where  the  roots  are  collected  and  eaten,  being 
more  delicate  and  pleasantly  tasted  than  our  chcsnuts. 


RUSH,  SWEET.    See  Juncus  odor.^tus. 

PiUSSIA  ASHES,  the  name,  in  commerce,  by  which 
they  distinguish  the  impure  potash,  as  it  is  imported 
from  Russia. 

RU'SMA  ;  an  ingredient  in  a  composition  to  take  off 
hair.  When  it  is  mixed  up  into  a  thin  paste  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  quick  lime,  and  a  sufficient  pro- 
portion of  water,  and  rubbed  over  any  hairy  part,  it  will, 
in  the  space  of  a  minute  or  tv/o,  appear  to  loosen  the 
hair  by  the  roots,  so  that  it  may  be  gently  stroked  off 
with  the  hand  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  hair  is  dissolved 
by  the  causticity  of  the  lime  only.  This  method  of 
taking  off  hair  is  said  to  be  much  practised  among  the 
Turks,  the  Italians,  and  the  French.  The  Rusyna  Tar- 
tarorum  is  understood  to  be  a  preparation  of  honey, 
boiled  to  a  high  consistence,  and  applied  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  plaster  ;  but  the  genuine  Rusma  is  a  species  of 
earth  found  in  Turkey,  and  otherwise  called  by  the 
name  of  Susma.  Mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions. 

RU'TA  (of  the  Gr.  furij ;  from  pvuj,  to  preserve, 
because  it  preserves  heafth),  common  rue  ;  the  Ruta 
graveolens  of  Linnceus.  Ruta  JoUis  deco?iipositis,  Jiori- 
bus  lateralibus  quadrijidis.  Class,  Decandria.  Order, 
Monogjjnia.  This  phmt  has  a  strong  and  grateful  smell, 
and  a  bitter,  hot,  penetrating  task- ;  the  leaves  are  so 
acrid,  that  by  much  handling  they  have  b''cn  known 
to  irritate  and  inflame  the  skin  ;  and  the  plant,  in  its 
natural  or  uncultivated  state,  is  said  to  possess  these 
sensible  qualities  still  more  powerfully.  The  imaginary 
quality  of  the  rue,  as  resisting  and  expelling  C(mta- 
gion,  is  now  laid  aside.  It  is  doubtless  a  powerful 
stimulant,  and  is  considered,  like  other  medicines  of 
the  fetid  kind,  'as  possessing  attenuating,  deobstruent, 
and  antispasmodic  powers.  In  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia it  IS  directed  in  the  form  of  an  extract ;  and  it 
is  also  an  ingredient  in  the  pulvis  e  myrrha  comp.  For- 
mer writers  on  the  materia  medica  entertained  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  virtues  of  this  plant.  Boerhaave 
is  full  of  its  praises ;  particularly  of  the  essential  oil, 
and  the  distilled  water  cohobated,  or  re-distilled,  several 
times  from  fresh  parcels  of  the  herb.  After  extrava- 
gantly commending  other  waters  prepared  in  this  man- 
ner, he  adds,  with  regard  to  that  of  rue,  that  the 
greatest  commendations  he  can  bestow  upon  it  fall 
short  of  its  merit :  "  What  medicine  (says  he)  can  be 
more  efficacious  for  promoting  sweat  and  perspiration, 
for  the  cure  of  the  hysteric  passion  and  of  epilepsies?" 
Whatever  effects  rue  may  have  in  the  last  case,  it 
undoubtedly  has  its  use  in  the  others:  the  cohobated 
water,  however,  is  not  the  most  efficacious  preparation 
of  it.  An  extract  made  by  rectified  spirit  contains  in 
a  small  compass  the  whole  virtues  of  the  rue;  this 
menstruum  taking  up,  by  infusion,  all  the  pungency 
and  flav  mr  of  the  plant,  and  elevating  nothing  in 
distillation.  With  water,  its  peculiar  flavimr  and  warmth 
arise ;  the  bitterness,  and  a  considerable  share  of  the 
pungency,  remaining  behind. 

RU'TA  BA'GA,  or  Swedish  turnep  ;  a  coarse  kind 
of  esculent  beet,  the  root  of  which  grows  to  an  enor- 
mous size  when  assiduously  cultivated.  A  few  years 
ago  this  vegetable  was  loudly  extolled,  as  an  article  fit 


R  U  Y 


H  Y  E 


for  food  in  this  country,  by  some  who  pretended  to 
the  title  of  philosophers,  and  who  with  great  industry 
transmitted  the  seeds  to  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  fact  nevertheless  is,  that  this  wonderful  root  had 
long  been  known  to  botanists  and  agriculturists,  and 
all  the  new  experiments,  in  its  cultivation  and  ap- 
plication as  an  article  of  human  sustenance,  have  failed 
entirely. 

RUTA  GRAVE'OLENS;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  common  rue.    Svc  Ruta. 

RU'TA  MURA'RIA  ;  the  Asplcnium  nita  nmraria  of 
Linnceus.  This  plant  has  a  place  in  some  pharmaco- 
poeias. It  is  supposed  to  possess  specific  virtues  in 
the  cure  of  ulcers  of  the  lungs,  and  is  exhibited  in  tlie 
form  of  decoction  with  that  intentioru 

RUTIDO'SIS,  the  corrugation  and  subsiding  of 
the  cornea  of  the  eye,  from  the  dissipation  of  the  aque- 
ous humour.  The  species  are,  1.  Rutidosis,  from  a 
wound  or  puncture  penetrating  the  cornea,  by  which 
the  humour  is  evacuated.  2.  Rutidosis,  from  a  fistulous 
opening  in  the  cornea.  3.  Rutidosis,  from  a  de  ficiency 
of  the  aqueous  humour,  which  happens  from  old  age. 
4.  The  rutidosis  of  dead  persons,  when  the  aqueous 
humour  exhales  through  tlie  cornea,  and  there  is  no 
fresh  secretion ;  the  cornea  becoming  obscure  and 
collapsed.  This  last  is  a  most  unequivocal  sign  of 
<leath. 

RUYSCH  (Frederic),  one  of  the  most  emineiit  ana- 
tomists of  which  Holland  can  boast,  was  born  at  the 
Hague  in  l638.  After  making  great  progress  at  home, 
he  repaired  to  Leyden,  and  there  prosecuted  the  study 
of  anatomy  and  botany.  .  He  studied  next  at  Franeker, 
when  he  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  of  pliysic.  He 
then  returned  to  the  Hague;  and  marrying  in  1<36"1, 
dedicated  his  whole  time  to  the  study  of  liis  profession. 
In  1665  he  publish.'d  a  treatise  entitled  Diliicidatio  val- 
vularum  de  variis  lymphaticis  et  lacteis;  which  raised 
his  reputation  so  high,  that  lie  was  chosen  professor  of 
anatomy  at  Amsterdam.  This  honour  he  accepted, 
with  the  more  pleasure,  because  his  situation  at  Am- 
sterdam would  give  him  easy  access  to  every  requisite 
help  for  cultivating  anatomy  and  natural  history.  After 
he  settled  in  Amsterdam,  he  was  jjcrpetually  engaged 
in  dissecting  and  in  examining  with  the  most  inquisitive 
eye  the  various  parts  of  the  human  body.  He  improved 
the  science  of  anatomy  by  new  discoveries;  in  particu- 
lar, he  found  out  a  way  to  preserve  dead  bodies  many 
years  from  putrefaction.  His  anatomical  collection 
was  curious  and  valuable.  He  had  a  series  of  foetuses 
of  all  sizes,  from  the  length  of  the  little  finger  to  that 
of  a  new-boru  infant.  He  had  also  bodies  of  full-grown 


persons  of  all  ages,  and  a  vast  number  of  animals 
almost  of  every  species  on  the  globe,  besides  a  great 
many  other  natural  curiosities.  Peter  the  Great  of 
Russia,  in  his  tour  through  Holland  in  the  year  l6.98, 
visited  Ruysch,  and  was  so  charmed  with  his  conversa- 
tion, that  he  passed  whole  days  with  him  ;  and  when 
the  hour  of  departure  came,  he  left  him  with  regret. 
He  set  so  high  a  value  on  Ruysch's  cabinet  of  curiosi- 
ties, that  when  he  returned  to  Holland  in  1717,  he 
purchased  it  for  36,000  florins,  and  sent  it  to  Peters- 
burgh. 

In  1()S5  he  was  made  professor  of'  medicine,  an 
office  which  he  discharged  with  great  ability.  In  1728 
he  got  his  thigh-bone  broken  by  a  fall  in  his  chamber. 
The  year  before  this  mislortune  happened  he  had  been 
deprived  of  his  son  Henry,  a  youth  of  talents,  and  well 
skilled  in  anatoiuy  and  botany.  He  had  been  created  a 
doctor  of  physic,  and  is  supposed  to  have  assisted  his 
fatherinhis  discoveries  and  publications.  Ruysch's  family 
now  consisted  only  of  his  youngest  daughter.  This  lady 
had  been  early  inspired  with  a  passion  for  anatomy,  the 
favourite  science  of  her  father  and  brother,  and  had 
studied  it  with  success.  She  was  therefore  well  qualifi- 
ed to  assist  her  father  in  forming  a  second  collection  of 
curiosities  in  natural  history  aud  anatomy,  which  he 
began  to  make  after  the  emperor  of  Russia  had  pur- 
chased the  first.  Ruysch  is  said  to  have  been  of  so 
healthy  a  constitution,  that  though  he  lived  to  the  age 
of  ninety-three,  yet  during  that  long  period  he  did  not  la- 
bour under  the  symptoms  of  disease  abovea  month.  From 
the  time  he  bi'oke  his  thigh  he  was  indeed  disabled  from 
walking  without  a  support;  yet  he  retained  his  vigour 
both  of  mind  and  body  without  any  sensible  alteration, 
till,  in  1731,  his  strength  at  once  deserted  him.  He 
died  on  the  22d  of  February  the  same  year.  His 
anatomical  works  are  printed  in  four  vols.  4to. 

The  style  of  his  writings  is  simple  and  concise,  but 
sometimes  inaccurate.  Instruction,  and  not  ostenta- 
tion, seems  to  be  his  only  aim.  In  anatomy  he  un- 
doubtedly made  many  discoveries ;  but  from  not  being 
sufficiently  conversant  in  the  writings  of  other  anato- 
mists, he  published  as  discov.  rics  what  had  been  known 
before.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  1727 
elected  him  a  member  in  place  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
who  was  lately  deceased.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

RUYSCHIA'NA  TUNICA,  a  name  given  to  the 
internal  surface  of  the  choroid  of  the  human  eye,  which 
this  celebrated  anatomist  imagined  to  be  a  distinct 
lamina  from  the  external  surface. 

RYE,  COMMON.    See  Segale. 
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in  prescription,  the  contraction  of  secun- 
dum artem. 

S.  or  ss.  immediately  following  any  quantity,  im- 
ports se7nis  half.  Thus  ^ss.  ^.ss.  in  a  prescription,  de- 
note half  an  ounce,  half  a  drachm,  &c. 

SABADI'LLA.    See  Cavadilla. 

SABl'NA  (so  named  from  the  Sabincs,  whose  priests 
used  it  in  their  religious  ceremonies),  savin  ;  the  Jimi- 
perus  sabina  Linn.  Juniperus  foltis  oppositis  erectis  de- 
currentibus,opposifionihus  pyxidatis.  Class,  Dicecia.  Or- 
der, Monadelphia.  Tlie  leaves  and  tops  of  this  plant, 
when  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  have  a  strong  smell 
of  the  disagreeable  kind,  and  are  hot,  bitterish,  and 
acrid  to  the  taste.  It  is  a  powerful  and  active  medi- 
cine, and  has  been  long  reputed  an  efficacious  article 
in  the  materia  medica,  for  producing  a  determination 
to  the  uterus,  and  thereby  proving  emmenagogue.  It 
heats  and  stimulates  the  whole  system  ve  ry  consider- 
ably, and  is  said  to  promote  the  fluid  secretions.  Ex- 
ternally, savin  was  employed  by  Mr.  Hunter  as  an  es- 
charotic,  to  remove  syphilitic  warts,  lac.  A  strong  de- 
coction of  the  plant  in  lard,  forms  a  useful  ointment 
to  keep  up  a  constant  discharge  from  blisters,  &c. 
which  it  does  without  any  risk  of  strangury,  so  fre- 
quently produced  by  cantharides  when  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  only  officinal  preparation  of  savin  is 
the  01.  xolat.  sabin.  Edin.  Dubl. 

Sabulous,  gritty,  or  sandy;  a  term  often  applied 
to  the  calcareous  matter  found  in  the  urine  of  nephritic 
patients. 

SA'CCHARI  A'CIDUM,  the  acid  of  sugar,  called 
oxalic  acid  If  one  part  of  sugar  be  distilled  with  three 
parts  ot  nitric  acid,  till  nitrous  gas  ceases  to  be  deve- 
loped, and  then  re-distilled  with  ihree  parts  of  the  same 
acid,  a  white  crystallised  salt  is  found  in  the  liquid  re- 
sidue, which  is  the  acid  of  sugar. 

SA'CCllARUM  {(ra.K'x^oL^ov,  from  saccJiar,  Arab.); 
sugar.  The  vegetable  troiu  which  this  is  obtained  in 
the  West  and  East  Indies,  is  the  Arundo  sacchanfera  of 
Linnceus.  Class,  Tnandria.  Order,  Digynia.  It  is 
prepared  from  the  expressed  juice  of  the  cane;  boiled 
with  the  addition  of  quick  lime  or  vegetable  alkali.  It 
may  be  extracted  however  from  a  number  of  other 
plants,  as  the  maple,  birch,  corn,  beet-root,  parsneps, 
and  dried  grapes,  &c.  by  digestion  in  alcohol.  The 
alcehol  dissolves  the  sugar,  and  leaves  the  extractive 
matter,  which  falls  to  the  bottom. 

Sugar  may  be  taken  into  the  stomach  in  very  large 
quantities,  without  producing  any  bad  consequences. 
"When  treating  of  aliments  in  general,  Dr,  CuUen  suffi- 


ciently proves  that  it  enters  largely  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  proper  animal  fluid,  and  makes  a  part  of 
the  nourishment  of  the  body  (see  Aliments);  and 
from  the  facts  he  has  adduced,  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  sugar  may  be  taken  in  with  perfect  safety  in  very 
large  quantity.  What  limits  indeed  may  be  set  to  this, 
is  very  uncertain ;  but  Dr.  CuUen  allows  that  there 
may  be  limits  in  this  respect,  and  that  whenever  it  hap- 
pens that  more  sugar  is  taken  in  than  can  enter  into 
the  composition  of  the  animal  fluid,  it  must  remain  in 
its  separate  state,  and  may  then  be  considered  as  a  me- 
dicine that  may  have  particular  eflects  on  the  whole  of 
the  fluids. 

The  supposed  effects  of  sugar  as  an  attenuant,  are 
noticed  under  the  article  Attenuantia  ;  it  remains 
therefore  only  to  say,  what  are  the  medicinal  qualities 
of  sugar,  when  present  in  any  unusual  quantitity  in  the 
mass  of  blood.  These  appear  to  be  no  other  than  that 
of  a  mild  saline  substance,  that  will  readily  pass  off  by 
the  excretions,  and  probably  expcde  and  promote  them ; 
and  this,  in  fact,  is  the  only  medicinal  virtue  Dr. 
Cullen  ascribes  to  it. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  however,  that,  in  weak 
stomachs,  it  may  be  disposed  to  an  acescent  fermenta- 
tion;  and  when,  from  the  state  and  circumstances  of 
the  digestive  organs,  this  happens  to  predominate,  sugar 
may  have  all  the  effects  of  other  acescents.  When  su- 
gar is  carried  unchanged  into  the  intet-tinal  canal,  it 
then  seems  to  stimulate,  and  prove  laxative;  which  is 
shewn  by  the  use  of  it  in  clysters :  but  when  taken  in 
by  the  mouth,  its  laxative  effects  hardly  appear,  except 
when  it  is  taken  in  large  quantity;  and  then  indeed  the 
laxative  quality  of  sugar  is  somclimes  considerable. 
Dr.  Cullen  attributes  these  effects  most  commonly  to 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  brought  from  the  stomach 
into  the  intestines  in  an  acid  state,  when,  like  other 
acids,  being  mixed  with  the  bile,  it  may  induce  a 
diarrhoea.  Occasional  proofs  indeed  are  not  wanting, 
of  its  mischievous  effects,  by  relaxing  the  stomach,  and 
thus  inducing  disease. 

Sugar  is  much  used  in  pharmacy,  as  it  forms  the 
basis  of  all  syrups,  assists  in  the  composition  of  lo- 
zenges, and  many  other  preparations.  It  is  very  useful 
too  as  a  metiicine  to  favour  th(  soluti(>n  or  suspcn  i  Hi 
of  resins,  oils,  &c.  Sugar  is  univ(  rsally  the  basis  of 
that  which  we  call  swc  ^  tness.  Its  presence  is  neces- 
sary to  the  taking  place  of  vinous  t'  rmentation.  Its 
extraction  from  plants  which  affoid  it  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  its  refinement  ior  common  usi ,  in  a 
pure  and  separate  state,  are  among  the  most  important 
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of  the  chemical  manufactures.  The  sugar-cane,  how- 
ever, yields  sugar  in  a  proportion  so  much  larger  than 
that  in  which  the  same  matter  is  to  be  obtained  from 
any  other,  that  only  this  case  has  been  as  yet  cultivat- 
ed expressly  for  ihe  purpose  of  affording  sugar  for 
extraction  by  the  manufacturer. 

The  raw  susjars  are  still  contaminated  and  debased 
by  a  mixture  of  acid,  carbonaceous  matter,  oil,  and 
colouring  resin.  To  free  them  from  these,  the  sugar- 
l)akers  have  I'ecourse  to  a  new  solution;  clarification 
with  alkaline  substances  fitted  to  attract  away  the  oil, 
acid,  and  other  contaminating  matters;  slow  evapora- 
tion; and  a  final  cooling  in  suitable  moulds;  which 
last  produces  loaves  of  white  sugar  fit  for  medical  pur- 
poses. 

The  melasses  are  nothing  else  but  a  very  impure  re- 
fuse of  the  sligar  from  which  ihey  drip.  Being  em- 
ployed in  a  new  ebullition,  a  second  quantity  of  sugar 
is  obtained  from  them,  and  the  remainder  is  employed 
to  yield  spirit  by  distillation.  See  Spirit,  audext. 
The  dripping  carries  away  a  mixture  of  water,  oil,  and 
mucilage,  from  the  crystallised  sugar:  for,  in  all  our 
crystallisations  we  can  never  perform  the  process  in  the 
arcat  way  with  such  nicety  as  to  preserve  it  free  from 
an  equality  of  proportions,  that  must  necessarily  occa- 
sion a  residue.  Repeated  solution,  clarification,  eva- 
poration, are  requisite  to  produce  pure  white  sugar 
from  the  brown  and  raw  sugars ;  because  the  complete 
purification  of  this  matter  from  acid  and  colouring 
matter,  is  an  operation  of  great  difficulty,  and  not  to 
be  finally  completed  without  pi'ocesses  which  ai-c  longer 
than  can  be  conveniently  performed,  at  the  first,  upon 
the  sugar  plantation. 

From  vegetables  of  European  growth,  sugar  is  not  to 
he  easily  obtained,  unless  the  process  of  germination  be 
first  produced  in  them;  or  imless  they  have  been  pene- 
trated by  intense  frost.  Germination,  or  thorough 
freezing,  developes  sugar  in  all  vegetables  in  which  its 
principles  of  hydrogen  and  carbon,  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  oxygen,  exist  in  any  considerable  degree.  It 
is  not  improbable,  but  that  if  penetration  b3'  a  freezing 
cold  could  be  commanded  at  pleasure,  with  sufficient 
cheapness,  it  would  enable  us  to  obtain  saccharine  mat- 
ter in  a  larae  proportion,  from  a  variety  of  substances, 
from  which  even  germination  do(  s  not  yield  a  sufficient 
quantity.  In  the  sugar-beet,  and  some  other  European 
vegetables,  sugar  is  naturally  formed  by  the  functions 
of  veg(>tation  to  perfect  combination.  From  these  the 
sugar  is  obtfiined  by  rasping  down  the  vegetable,  ex- 
tracting by  w;xter  its  saccharine  juice,  evaporating  the 
water  charged  with  the  juice  to  the  consistency  of 
syrup,  claritying,  purifying,  and  crystallising  it,  just  in 
the  same  manner  as  sugar  from  the  cane. 

SA'CCHARUM  CANADE'NSE  ;  the  sugar  obtain- 
ed in  Canada  from  a  species  of  maple-tree,  the  Acer 
pseudo-plat  anus  Linn.  This  is  imported  into  some  parts 
of  Europe,  and  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the  cases 
of  those  who  labour  under  disorders  of  the  breast. 
Every  part  of  the  plant  contains  a  sweet  saccharine 
juice.  The  trunk,  root,  or  branches,  if  wounded  early 
in  the  spring,  yield  a  large  quantity  of  clear  liquor, 
whichj  in  its  dilute  state,  tiistes  somewhat  sweetish,  and 


■which,  inspissated,  affords  concrete  sugar,  with  a  syrupy 
matter  resembling  melasses.  The  unboiled  juice  has 
been  drank  by  some  as  an  antiscorbutic. 

SA'CCHARUM  NON  PURIFICATUM,  moist  or 
brown  sugar.  This  is  often  exhibited  as  a  laxative  in 
clysters,  and  given  internally  in  children's  food. 

SA'CCHARUM  OFFICINARUM;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  sugar-cane.    See  S.vccH.'\  rum. 

SA'CCHARUM  PURIFICATUM;  refined  or  loaf- 
sugar.    See  S.A.CCHARU-M. 

SA'CCHARUM  SATURNI,  the  old  name  for 
cerussa  acetata,  called  in  the  new  chemical  nomencla- 
ture, acetite  of  lead;    See  Cerussa  acetata. 

SACCHO-LACTIC  ACID;  the  sugar  of  milk  in 
combination  with  o.xygen.  This  acid  was  discovered 
by  Scheele,  who  obtained  it  by  treating  sugar  of  milk 
with  nitric  acid.  Hence  he  called  it  saccho-lactic  acid, 
but  it  has  also  the  name  of  mucous  acid.  It  exists  in 
the  form  of  a  white  gritty  powd;  r.  It  is  sparingly  so- 
luble in  water,  but  more  soluble  in  alcohol.  Its  taste 
is  slightly  acid,  but  it  sensibly  reddens  tincture  of  cab- 
bage. It  scarcely  acts  upon  any  of  the  metals.  It 
forms  soluble  salts  with  potash,  s<;da,  or  ammonia  ;  but 
insoluble  compounds  with  most  of  the  rest  of  the  al- 
kalis and  earths.  Mr.  Accum  describes  the  following 
as  the  best  method  of  obtaining  this  acid.  Take  one 
part  of  gum-arabic  reduced  to  powder,  put  it  into  a  re- 
tort, and  pour  over  it  two  parts  of  nitric  acid  ;  heat  the 
mi.xture  gradually,  keep  it  boiling  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  and  then  suffer  it  to  cool :  a  white  powder 
will  separate,  which,  after  being  washed,  is  the  acid  ia 
question. 

The  saccho-lactic  or  mucous  acid  may  also  be  ob- 
tained, by  treating  sugar  of  milk  with  nitric  acid,  in  a 
similar  manner.  The  compounds  formed  of  this  acid, 
which  are  called  saccholats,  have  been  but  little  in- 
vestigated. 

SACCHOLATS,  or  Sacciiolates  ;  salts  formed  by 
the  combination  of  the  saccho-lactic  acid  with  different 
bases.  Such  are  the  saccholats  of  iron,  of  ammonia, 
&c.  &c. 

SA-CCUS  LACHRYMA'LIS,  the  lachrymal  sac' 
This  is  situated  in  the  internal  cantlius  of  the  eye,  be  ' 
hind  the  lachrymal  caruncle,  in  a  cavity  formed  by  the 
OS  unguis.  It  receives  the  tears  from  the  puncta  la- 
chrymalia,  and  conveys  them  to  the  nose  through  th ' 
ductus  lachrymalis.    See  Lachrymalis. 

SACK,  a  wine  used  by  our  ancestors,  which  somg 
have  taken  to  be  Rhenish  and  others  Canary  wine.  Ven- 
ner,  in  his  "  Via  Recta  ad  Vitam  Loiigarn,"  printed  in. 
162s,  says  that  sack  is  "  completely  not  in  the  thir_ 
degree,  and  that  some  affect  to  drink  sack  with  suga 
and  some  without ;  and  upon  no  other  gruund,  as 
think,  but  as  it  is  best  pleasing  to  their  palate."  H  ^ 
goes  on  to  say,  "  that  sack,  taken  by  itsc  If,  is  very  hot 
and  very  penetrative;  being  taken  with  sugar,  the  lieat 
is  both  somewhat  allayed,  and  the  penetrative  quality 
thereof  also  retarded."  He  adds  further,  that  Rhenish, 
&c.  decline  after  a  twelvemonth,  but  sack,  and  the 
other  stronger  wines,  are  best  when  they  are  two  or 
three  years  old.  It  appears  to  be  highly  probable  that 
sack  was  not  a  sweet  wine,  from  its  being  taken  with 
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sugar,  and  that  ir  did  not  receive  its  name  from  haviHg 
s  saccharine  flavour,  but  from  its  being  originally  stored 
in  sacks  or  borachios.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
a  French  wine,  but  a  strong  wine  the  production  of  a 
hot  climate.  Probably  it  was  what  is  called  dry  moun- 
tain, or  some  Spanish  wine  of  that  kind.  This  conjec- 
ture is  the  more  plausible,  as  Howell,  in  his  French 
and  English  Dictionary,  printed  in  the  year  1650,  trans- 
lates sack  by  the  words  vin  d'Espagne,  tin  sec. 

SACRO-LUMBA'LIS  ;  the  name  of  a  long  muscle, 
which  is  thicker  and  broader  below  than  above,  and 
extends  from  the  os  sacrum  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  under  the  serrati  postici,  rhomboideus,  trapezius, 
and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles.    It  arises  in  common 
with  the  longissimus  dorei,  tendinous  without,  and 
fleshy  within,  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  os  sacrum  ; 
from  the  posterior  edge  of  the  spine  of  the  ilium  ;  from 
all  the  spinous  processes,  and  from  near  the  roots  of 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  lumbar  vertebra?.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  back  this  muscle  parts  from  the 
longissimus  dorsi,  with  which  it  had  before  formed,  as 
it  v/ere,  only  one  muscle,  and  ascending  obliquely  out- 
wards, gradually  grows  thinner,  and  at  length  terminates 
above  in  a  narrow  point.    From  the  place  where  it 
quits  the  longissimus  dorsi,  to  that  of  its  termination, 
it  is  fleshy  at  its  posterior,  and  tendinous  at  its  anterior 
edge.    The  latter  sends  off  as  many  long  and  thin  ten- 
dons as  there  are  ribs.    The  lowermost  of  these  tendons 
arc  broader,  thicker,  and  shorter  than  those  above ; 
they  are  inserted  into  the  inferior  edge  of  each  rib, 
where  it  begins  to  be  curved  forwards  towards  the  ster- 
num, excepting  only  the  uppemost  and  last  tendon, 
which  ends  in  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the 
transverse  process  of  the  last  vertebra  of  the  neck. 
From  the  upper  part  of  the  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine, 
ten,  or  eleven  lower  ribs  (most  commonly  seven  or 
eight,  but  vaiying  in  different  subjects),  arise  as  many 
thin  bundles  of  fleshy  fibres,  which  after  a  very  short 
progress,  terminate  in  the  inner  side  of  this  muscle,  and 
have  been  named  by  Steno,  musculi  ad  sacro-lumbalem 
mccessorii.    Besides  these,  a  fleshy  slip  rises  from  its 
upper  part,  and  is  inserted  into  the  posterior  and  in- 
ferior portion  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  five  in- 
ferior vertebra:  of  the  neck,  by  as  many  distinct  tendons. 
This  is  described,  by  most  anatomists,  as  a  distinct 
muscle.    Douglas  and  Albinus  call  it  cerxicalis  de- 
tceiidens ;  and  Winslow  transrersalis  collateralis  colli. 
iMorgagni  reckons  it  an  appendage  to  the  sacro-lum- 
balis.    The  uses  of  this  muscle  are,  to  assist  in  erecting 
the  trunk  of  the  body,  in  turning  it  upon  its  axis  or  to 
one  side,  and  in  drawing  the  ribs  downwards.  Its 
upper  slip  serves  to  turn  the  neck  obliquely  backwards, 
cr  to  one  side. 

SA'CRUM  (so  called  from  sacer,  sacred),  os  sacrum, 
or  OS  basilare,  a  bone  which  derives  its  name  from  its 
having  been  offered  in  sacrifice  by  the  ancients,  or  ra- 
ther. Dr.  Monro  thinks,  because  of  its  largeness  in  re- 
spect of  the  other  vertebrae.  This  bone  is  of  an  irregu- 
lar triangular  shape,  broad  above,  narrow  below,  con- 
rex  behind,  for  the  advantageous  origin  of  the  n.usch  s 
that  move  the  spine  and  thigh  backwards ;  anu  con- 
cave before,  for  enlarging  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis. 
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Four  transverse  lines,  of  a  colour  different  from  the  rest 
of  the  bone,  which  are  seen  on  its  fore-part,  are  tho 
marks  of  division  of  the  five  different  bones  of  which  it 
consists  in  young  persons. 

The  fore-part  of  the  os  sacrum,  analogous  to  the  bo- 
dies of  the  true  vertebras,  is  smooth  and  flat,  to  allow 
a  larger  space  for  the  contained  bowels,  without  any 
danger  of  hurting  them  :  or  this  flat  figure  may  be 
OAving  to  the  equal  pressure  of  these  bowels,  particularly 
of  the  last  gut.  The  back  part  of  it  is  almost  straight, 
without  so  large  a  cavity  as  the  ver'.ebraj  have  ;  because 
the  spinal  marrow,  now  separated  into  the  cauda  equi- 
na, is  small.  The  bridges  between  the  bodies  and  pro- 
cesses of  this  bone  are  much  thicker,  and  in  proportion 
shorter,  than  in  the  former  class  of  bones.  The  strength 
of  these  cross-bridges  is  very  remarkable  in  the  three 
upper  bones,  and  is  well  proportioned  to  the  incumbent 
weight  of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  which  these  bridges 
sustain  in  a  transverse,  consequently  an  unfavourable, 
situation,  when  the  body  is  erect. 

There  are  only  two  oblique  processes  of  the  os  sa- 
crum ;  one  standing  out  on  each  side  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  first  bone.  Their  plain  erect  surfaces  face 
backwards,  and  are  articulated  with  the  inferior  oblique 
processes  of  the  last  vertebra  of  the  loins,  to  which  each 
of  these  processes  is  connected  by  a  strong  ligament, 
which  rises  from  a  scabrous  cavity  round  their  roots, 
wiiere  mucilaginous  glands  are  also  lodged.  Instead 
of  the  other  oblique  processes  of  this  bone,  four  rough 
tubercles  are  to  be  seen  on  each  side  of  its  surface  be- 
hind, from  which  the  musculus  sacer  has  its  origin. 

The  transverse  i^rocesscs  here  are  all  grown  together 
into  one  large  strong  oblong  process  on  each  side; 
which,  so  far  as  it  answers  to  the  first  three  bones,  is 
very  thick,  and  divided  into  two  irregular  cavities  by 
a  long  perpendicular  ridge.  The  foremost  of  the  two 
cavities  has  commonly  a  thin  cartilaginous  skin  covering 
it  in  the  recent  subject,  and  is  adapted  to  the  unequal 
protuberance  of  the  os  ilium ;  and  a  strong  ligament 
connects  the  circumference  of  these  surfaces  of  the  two 
bones.  The  cavity  behind  is  divided  by  a  transverse 
ridge  into  two,  where  strong  ligamentous  strings  that 
go  from  this  bone  to  the  os  ilium,  with  a  cellular  sub- 
stance containing  mucus,  are  lodged. 

The  transverse  processes  of  the  last  two  bones  of  th« 
os  sacrum  arc  much  smaller  than  the  former.  At 
their  back  part,  near  their  edge,  a  knob  and  oblong 
flat  surface  give  rise  to  two  strong  ligaments  which  are 
extended  to  the  os  ischium ;  and  are  therefore  called 
sacro-sciatic. 

The  spinal  processes  of  the  three  uppermost  bones  of 
the  OS  sacrum  appear  short,  sharp,  and  almost  erect, 
w  hile  the  two  lower  ones  are  open  behind  ;  and  some- 
times a  little  knob  is  to  be  seen  on  the  fourth,  though 
generally  it  is  bifurcated,  without  the  two  legs  meeting 
into  a  spine ;  in  which  condition  also  the  fii^st  is  often 
to  be  bien  ;  and  sometimes  none  of  them  meet,  but 
leave  a  sinus,  or  rather  fossa,  instead  of  a  canal.  The 
musculus  latissimus  and  longissimus  dorsi,  sacro-lum- 
balis  and  gluta^us  m.ixinius,  have  part  of  their  origins 
from  these  spinal  process;  s. 

The  canal  between  the  bodies  and  processes  of  this 
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bono,  for  the  Cauda  equina,  is  triangular ;  and  be- 
comes smaller  as  it  descends,  as  the  cauda  also  dot's. 
Below  the  third  bono,  tliis  passage  is  no  more  a.  com- 
plete bony  canal,  but  is  open  bohind  ;  and  is  only 
there  defended  by  a  strong  ligamentous  membrane 
stretch.ed  over  it,  which,  with  the  muscles  that  covir  it, 
and  are  very  prominent  on  each  side,  is  a  sufficient  de- 
fence for  the  bundle  of  nerves  within. 

At  the  root  of  each  oblique  process  of  this  bone, 
the  notch  is  conspicuous;  by  which,  and  such  another 
in  the  last  vertebra  of  the  loins,  a  passage  is  left  for 
the  twenty-fourth  spinal  nerve ;  and  in  a  iewing  the  os 
sacrum,  either  befc!;e  or  behind,  four  large  holes  appear 
in  each  side,  in  much  the  same  height  as  where  the 
marks  of  the  union  of  its' seve  ral  bones  remain.  Some 
of  the  largest  nerves  of  the  body  pass  through  the  ante- 
rior holes ;  and  superficial  grooves,  running  outwards 
from  them  in  different  directions,  shew  the  course  of 
these  nerves.  From  the  intervals  of  these  grooves,  the 
pyriformis  muscle  chiefly  rises.  The  holes  in  the  back 
part  of  the  bone  are  covered  by  membranes  which 
allow  small  nerves  to  pass  through  them.  The  two 
tippermost  of  these  holes,  especially  on  the  fore  side, 
are  the  largest ;  and  as  the  bone  descends,  the  holes 
are  smaller.  Sometimes  a  notch  is  only  formed  at  the 
lower  part  in  each  side  of  this  bone;  and  in  other  sub- 
jects there  is  a  hole,  common  t©  it  and  the  os  coccygis, 
through  which  the  twenty-ninth  pair  of  spinal  nerves 
passes ;  and  frequently  a  bony  bridge  is  formed  on  the 
back  part  of  each  side  by  a  process  sent  up  trom  the 
back  part  of  the  os  coccygis,  and  joined  to  the  little 
knobs  which  the  last  bone  of  the  os  sacrum  has  instead 
of  a  spinal  process.  Under  this  .bridge  or  jugum,  the 
twenty-ninth  pair  of  spinal  nerves  runs  in  its  course  to 
the  common  holes  just  now  described. 

The  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  first  bone  resem- 
bles the  vertebras  of  the  loins;  but  the  small  fifth  bone 
is  oblong  transversely,  and  hollow  in  the  middle  of  its 
lower  surhice. 

The  substance  of  the  os  sacrum  is  very  spongy,  with- 
out any  considerable  solid  external  plates,  and  is 
lighter,  pro])ortionally  to  its  bulk,  than  any  other  bone 
in  the  body.  It  is  secured  from  injuries  by  the  thick 
muscles  that  cover  it  behind,  and  by  the  strong  liga-. 
mentous  membranes  that  closely  adhere  to  it. 

This  bone  is  arttculated  above  to  the  last  vertebra  of 
the  loins,  in  the  manner  that  the  lumbar  vertebra;  arc 
joined  ;  and  therefore  the  same  motions  may  be  perform- 
ed here.  The  articulation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  os 
sacrum  to  the  os  coccygis,  seems  well  enough  adapted 
for  allowing  considerable  motion  to  this  last  bono, 
were  it  not  much  confined  by  ligaments.  Laterally, 
the  OS  sacrum  is  joined  to  the  ossa  ilium  by  an  immove- 
able synchondrosis,  or  what  almost  deserves  the  name 
of  a  suture:  for  the  cartilaginous  crust  on  the  surface 
of  the  bones  is  very  thin;  and  both  their  surfaces  are  so 
scabrous  and  unequal,,  as  to  be  indented  into  each 
other;  which  makes  such  a  strong  connection,  that 
great  force  is  required  to  separate  thim,  after  all  the 
muscles  and  ligaments  are  cut.  I'rcquentl;^  the  two 
bones  grow  togi'ther  in  old  subjects. 

Tha  uses  of  theos  sacrum  arc,  to  serve  as  the  common 


base  and  support -of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  to  guard  the 
nerves  procecdmg  from  the  end  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
to  defend  the  back  part  of  the  pelvis,  and  to  afford  suf- 
ficient origin  to  the  muscles  which  move  the  trunk  and 
thi'.h. 

The  bones  that  compose  the  os  sacrum  of  infants, 
have  their  bodies  separated  from  each  other  by  a  thick 
cartilage ;  and,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  true  verte- 
brae, each  of  them  consists  of  a  body  and  two  lateral 
plates,  connected  together  by  cartilage  s ;  the  ends  of 
the  plates  seldom  being  contiguous  behind. 

The  share  which  b(>longs  to  the  sacrum,  in  the  impe- 
diments to  female  parturition,  in  cases  of  distorted  pel- 
vis, is  noticed  under  the  article  Pelvis. 

SAFFLOWER.    See  Carthamus. 

SAFFRON.    See  Crocus. 

SAFFRON,  BASTARD;  an  occasional  name  for 
the  safdower.    See  Carthamus. 

SAFFRON,  MEADOW.    See  Colchicum. 

SAGAPE'NUM  {(ra.yaKrjVov ;  a  name  derived  from 
some  eastern  dialect);  also  called  Serapimim.  Materia 
medica  writers  have  conjectured  that  this  concrete 
gummi-resinous  juice, is  the  production  of  an  oriental- 
umbelliferous  plant.  Sagapenum  is  brought  from  Per- 
sia and  Alexandria  in  large  masses,  externally  yellow- 
ish, internally  paler,  and  of  a  horny  clearness.  It& 
taste  is  hot  and  biting,  its  smell  of  the  alliaceous  and 
fetid  kind,  and  its  virtues  are  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  ascribed  to  asafa'tida,  but  weaker,  and  con- 
sequently it  is  less  powerl'ul  in  its  effects.  Neumann  got 
from  480  grains,  306"  alcoholic,  and  108  watery,  ex- 
tract; and  inversely,  17O  watery,  and  241  alcoholic,  ex- 
tract. The  alcohol  distilled  from  it  was  sensibly  im- 
pregnated with  its  flavour,  and  along  with  the  water  a. 
considerable  portiem  of  volatile  oil  arose.  This  gum- 
resin  is  found  to  be  infusible.  The  only  officinal  pre- 
paration of  galbanum  is  the  pil.  galban.  cump.  Lond.  * 

SAGE.    See  Salvia. 

SAGE  OF  BETHLEHEM.    See  Pulmonarta. 
SAGE  OF  JERUSALEM.     See  Pulmonaria 

MACULAT^\. 

SAGE  OF  VIRTUE.     See  Salvia  hortensis- 

MINOR.  ♦ 

.  SAGITTA'LIS  SUTU'RA  Csagltta/is,  iwm  saggitta,: 
an  arrow),  the  sagittal  suture,  or  that  which  unites  the 
two  parietal  bones.     See  Cranium.     It  has  beeni 
'named  sagittal,  irom  its  lying  between  the  coronal  and 
lambdoidal  sutures,  as  an  arrow  lies  across  betwixt  the  ■ 
string  and  the  bow.  I 

SAGITTA'RIA,  a  genus  of  plants,  in  Linnteus's  bo- 
tany, of  which  he  enumerates  five  species. 

SAGITTA'RIA  SAGiTTIFO'LlA  ;  the  systematic' 
name  of  the  common  plant  arrcm-hcad,  whose  roots  are 
esculent  but  not  very  nutritious. 

SAGITTA'TUM,  in  botany,  arrow-shaped;  a  term» 
applied  to  the  leaf  of  a  plaiu. 

SA'GO,  called  also  Sagtm,  and  Sagi/,  a  nutritious  sub-  > 
stance  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  of  considerable  use  ; 
in  diet.  It  is  produced  from  a  species  of  palm-tree,/ 
the  cjjcas  circmalU  ol  Linnaeus,  which  grows  spontane-- 
ously  in  tlie  East  Indies,  without  any  culture.  The 
progress  of  its  vegetation  in  the  early  stages  is  very 
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slow.  At  first  it  is  a  mere  shrub,  thick  set  with  thorns, 
Avhich  makes  it  difficult  to  come  near  it;  but  as  soon 
as  its  stem  is  once  formed,  it  rises  in  a  short  time  to  the 
height  of  30  feet,  is  about  six  feet  in  circumference, 
and  imperceptibly  loses  its  thorns.  Its  ligneous  bark  is 
about  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  covers  a  multitude  of 
long  fibres ;  which  being  interwoven  one  with  another, 
envelope  a  mass  of  a  gummy  kind  of  meal.  As  soon  as 
this  tree  is  ripe,  a  whitish  dust,  which  transpires  through 
the  pores  of  the  leaves,  and  adheres  to  their  extremities, 
proclaims  its  maturity.  The  Malays  then  cut  them 
down  near  the  root,  divide  them  into  several  sections, 
which  they  split  into  quarters;  they  then  scoop  out  the 
mass  of  mealy  substance,  which  is  enveloped  by  and  ad- 
heres to  the  fibres ;  they  dilute  it  in  pure  water,  and 
then  pass  it  through  a  straining  bag  of  fine  cloth,  in 
order  to  separate  it  from  the  fibres.  When  this  paste 
has  lost  part  of  its  moisture  by  evaporation,  the  Malays 
throw  it  into  a  kind  of  earthen  vessels,  of  different 
shapes,  where  they  allow  it  to  dry  and  liarden.  We  re- 
ceive it  generally  in  a  granular  form,  v.  ith  some  of  the 
parts  irregularly  agglutinated  to  each  other.  This  is 
wholesome  nourishing  food,  and  preserves  for  many 
years.  The  Indians  cat  it  diluted  with  water,  and  some- 
times baked  or  boiled.  Through  a  principle  of  hu- 
manity, they  reserve  the  finest  pjirt  of  this  meal  for  the 
"aged  and  infirm.  By  dissolution  in  water,  a  jelly  is 
commonly  made  of  it,  which  is  white,  of  a  dc  licious 
liavour,  and  highly  nutritious. 
SA'GU.    See  Sago. 

SAINT  ANTHONY'S  FIRE.    See  Erysipelas. 
SAINT  IGNATIUS'S  BEAN.    See  Faba  Ixdica. 
SAINT  JAMES' WORT.  The  common  rag-wort  is 
sometimes  so  called.    See  Jacob;ea. 

SAINT  JOHN'S  WORT.     Sec  H  YPEIIICUM. 
SAINT  VITUS  S  DANCE.    See  CiiouEA  sancti 

TITI. 

SAL  ACETOCE'LLiE,  salt  of  wood-sorrel.  This  is 
usually  vended  for  salt  of  lemons.  It  is  an  acidulated 
oxylat  of  potash  ;  called,  in  the  new  chemical  nomen- 
clature, oxylds  potassce  acidulm. 

SAL  AMMONIAC,  the  old  name  for  a  saline  con- 
crete formed  by  the  combination  of  the  muriatic  acid 
with  ammonia.  This  salt  is  found  in  places  adjacent 
to  volcanoes.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  an  efflores- 
cence, or  groups  of  needles,  separate  or  compacted  to- 
gether, generally  of  a  yellow  or  red  colour,  and  mixed 
with  arsenic  and  orpiment ;  but  no  use  is  made  of  that 
which  is  procured  in  this  way.  The  sal  ammoniac 
employed  in  the  arts  is  prepared  by  a  chemical  process 
which  has  been  described  under  the  article  Ammonia 

MURIATA. 

SAL  AMMONI'ACUM  ACETO'SUM,  a  name  for 
the  spirit  of  Mindcrerus,  now  called  aqua  ammonice 
acetatuu.    See  the  article  Ammonia  acetata. 

SAL  AMMONI'ACUM  VEGETA'BILE;  the  li- 
quid acetite  of  ammonia.    See  Ammonia  acetata. 

SAL  AMMONI'ACUS  FIXUS.  The  muriate  of 
lime  was  formerly  so  termed.    See  Lime  and  Murias 

CALCIS. 

SAL  COMMU'NIS,  i.  c.  muriate  of  soda.  See  Mu- 

JlI4.S.SCDi. 


SAL  CULINA'RIS,  common  or  culinary  salt.  Sec 
Murias  soi);e. 

SAL  DILIRE'TICUS.    See  Kaei  acetatum. 

SAL  DIGESTI'VUS  SYLVII;  a  natural  aalc  form- 
ed of  muriatic  acid  and  potash.  See  fiiuRiA.s 
potass,!:. 

SAL  FO'NTIUM.    See  Murias  sod«. 

SAL  FO'SSILIS.    See  Murias  soda;. 

SAL  GE'MM/E.    See  Murias  sodx. 

SAL  MARFNUS.    See  Murias  sod.t^. 

SAL  aiARTIS.    See  Ferrum  vitriol atum. 

SAL  MICROCO'SMICUS  ;  a  name  for  the  com- 
pound saline  matter  which  is  obtained  by  inspissating 
human  urine. 

SAL  POLYCHRE'STUS.  See  Kali  vitriolatum. 

SAL  POLYCHRE'STUS  GLASE'RI ;  a  combina- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  with  potash.  See  Kali  vitrio- 
latum. 

SAL  POLYCHRE'STUS  SEIGNE'TTI.  SeeTAR- 
TRis  soDff,  and  Seigxet  salt. 

SAL  SEDATFVUS.    See  Boracic  ACin. 

SAL  SEDATFVUS  HOMBE'RGII.  See  Boracig 

ACID. 

SAL  SEDLICE'NSIS;  the  same  as  Epsom  salt. 
See  Magnesia  vitriolata. 

'  SAL  SEI DCHULZE'NSIS  ;  a  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
See  Magnesia  vitriolata. 

SAL  SEIGNE'TTI.  Sue  Tartris  sod.e  and  Seig- 
nette's  salt. 

SAL  SU'CCINI;  the  succinic  acid.    See  Succinic 

ACID. 

SAL  THERMA'RUM  CAROLINA'RUM  ;  a  salt 
formed  by  uniting  sulphuric  acid  with  magnesia.  See 
Magnesia  v  i  t  r  io  l  a  t  a  . 

SA'LEP,  the  dried  root  of  a  species  of  oirhis.  See 
Orceins.  Several  methods  of  preparing  sah  p  ha\e 
been  proposed  and  practised.  Geotfroy  has  described 
a  very  judicious  process  for  this  purpose  in  the  Hhtoire 
dc  I'Acaclemie  Roi/ale  des  Sciences,  1/40;  and  Retmus, 
in  the  Swedish  'transactions  IjG-i;  has  improved  Geot- 
froy's  method.  But  Mr.  Moult  of  Rochdale  afterwards 
suggested  a  new  manner  of  curing  the  orchis  root;  by 
which  salep  is  prepared  in  this  country  at  least  equal, 
if  not  supeiior,  to  any  brought  from  the  Levant.  The 
fresh  root  is  to  be  washed  in  water ;  and  the  fine  brown 
skin  which  covers  it  is  to  be  separated  by  means  of  a 
small  brush,  or  by  dipping  the  root  in  hot  water,  and 
rubbing  it  with  a  coarse  linen  cloth.  When  a  sufficient 
number  of  roots  have  been  thus  cleaned,  they  are  to  be 
spread  on  a  tin  plate,  and  placed  in  an  oven  heated  to 
the  usual  degree,  where  they  are  to  remain  six  or  ten 
minutes,  in  which  time  they  will  have  lost  their  milky 
whiteness,  and  acquired  a  transparency  like  horn,  with- 
out any  diminution  of  bulk.  Being  arrived  at  this 
state,  they  are  to  be  removed,  in  order  to  dry  and  har- 
den in  the  air,  which  will  require  several  days  to  effect; 
or  by  using  a  very  gentle  heat,  they  may  be  finished  in 
a  few  hours. 

Salep  thus  prepared,  may  be  afforded,  in  those  parts 
of  England  where  labour  bears  a  high  value,  at  about 
eight-pence  or  ten-pence  per  pound  :  and  it  might  be 
sold  still  cheaper;,  if  the  orchis  were  to  be  cured  with- 
Z  2 
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out  separating  from  it  the  brown  skin  which  covers  it ; 
a  trouLlcsome  pail  of  the  process,  and  which  docs  not 
contribute  to  render  the  root  either  more  palatable  or 
salutary.  Whereas  the  foreign  salep  is  now  sold  at 
five  or  six  shilhnsis  per  pound. 

Salep  is  said  to  contain  the  greatest  quantity  of  veget- 
able nourishment  in  the  smallest  bulk.  Hence  a  very 
judicious  writer,  to  prevent  the  dreadful  calamity  of 
famine  at  s.  a,  has  wisely  proposed,  that  the  powder  of  it 
should  constitute  part  of  the  provisions  of  every  ship's 
company.  This  powder,  and  portable  soup,  dissolved 
in  boiling  water,  form  a  rich  thick  jelly,  capable  of 
supporting  life  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  An 
ounce  of  each  of  these  articles,  with  two  quarts  of 
boiling  water,  will  be  sufficient  subsistence  for  a  man  a 
day ;  and,  as  being  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable 
food,  must  prove  more  nourishing  than  double  the 
quantity  of  rice-cake,  made  by  boiling  rice  in  water; 
which  last,  however,  sailors  are  often  obliged  solely  to 
subsist  upon  for  several  months ;  especially  in  voyages 
to  Guinea,  when  the  bread  and  flour  are  exhausted, 
and  the  beef  and  pork,  having  been  salted  in  hot  coun- 
tries, are  become  unfit  for  use. 

"  But  as  a  wholesome  nourishment,"  says  Dr.  Perci- 
val,  "  rice  is  much  inferior  to  salep.    I  digested  several 
alimentary  mixtures  prepared  of  mutton  and  water,  beat 
up  with  bread,  sea-biscuit,  salep,  rice-flower,  sago  pow- 
^  der,  potatoe,  old  cheese,  &c.  in  heat  equal  to  that  of 
the  human  body.    In  48  hours  they  had  all  acquired 
a  vinous  smell,  and  were  in  brisk  fermentation,  except 
the  mixture  with  rice,  which  did  not  emit  many  air- 
bubbles,  and  was  but  little  changed.    The  third  day 
several  of  the  mixtures  were  sweet,  and  continued  to 
ferment;  others  had  lost  their  intestine  motion,  and 
were  sour;  but  the  one  which  contained  the  rice  was 
become  putrid.    From  this  experiment  it  appears,  that 
rice  as  an  aliment  is  slow  of  fermentation,  and  a  very 
weak  corrector  of  putrefaction.    It  is  therefore  an  im- 
proper diet  for  hospital-patients,  but  more  particular- 
ly for  sailors  in  long  voyages;  because  it  is  incapable 
of  preventing,  and  will  not  contribute  much  to  check 
the  progress  of  that  fatal  disease,  the  sea  scurvy.  Un- 
der certain  circumstances,  rice  seems  disposed  of  itself, 
without  mixture,  to  become  putrid ;  for  by  long  keep- 
ing it  sometimes  acquires  an  offensive  fetor.    Nor  can 
it  be  considered  as  a  very  nutritive  kind  of  food,  on  ac- 
count of  its  difficult  solubility  in  the  stomach.  Ex- 
perience confirms  the  truth  of  this  conclusion  ;  for  it  is 
observed  by  the  planters  in  the  West  Indies,  that  the 
negroes  grow  thin,  and  are  less  able  to  work,  whilst 
they  subsist  upon  rice. 

"  Salep  has  the  singular  property  of  concealing  the 
taste  of  salt  water;  a  circumstance  of  the  highest  im- 
portance at  sea,  when  there  is  a  scarcity  of  fresh  water. 
I  dissolved  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  common  s.ilt  in  a 
pint  of  the  mucilage  of  salep,  so  liquid  as  to  be  potable, 
and  the  same  quantity  in  a  pint  of  spring  water.  The 
salep  was  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  but 
the  water  was  rendered  extremely  unpalatable.  This 
experiment  suggested  to  me  the  trial  of  the  orchis  root 
as  a  corrector  of  acidity,  a  property  which  would  ren- 
der it  a  very  useful  diet  for  children.   But  the  solution 


of  it,  when  mixed  with  vinegar,  seemed  only  to  dilute 
like  an  equal  proportion  of  water,  and  not  to  cover  its 
sharpness.  Salep,  however,  appears  by  my  experiments 
to  retard  the  acetous  fermentation  of  milk  ;  and  conse- 
quently would  be  a  good  lithing  for  milk-pottage,  espe- 
cially in  large  towns,  where  the  cattle  being  fed  upon 
sour  draff  must  yield  acescent  milk. 

"  Salep  in  a  certain  proportion,  which  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  ascertain,  would  be  a  very  useful  and 
profitable  addition  to  bread.    I  directed  one  ounce  of 
the  powder  to  be  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  water,  and  the 
mucilage  to  be  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
flour,  salt,  and  yeast.    The  flour  amounted  to  two 
pounds,  the  yeast  to  two  ounces,  and  the  salt  to  80 
grains.    The  loaf  when  baked  was  remarkably  well 
fermented,   and  weighed  three  pounds  two  ounces. 
Another  loaf,  made  with  the  same  quantity  of  flour, 
&c.  weighed  two  pounds  and  twelve  ounces;  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  salep,  though  used  in  so  small 
a  proportion,  increased  the  gravity  of  the  loaf  six 
ounces,  by  absorbing  and  retaining  more  water  than 
the  flour  alone  was  capable  of.    Half  a  pound  of  flour 
and  an  ounce  of  salep  were  mixed  together,  and  the 
water  added  according  to  the  usual  method  of  prepar- 
ing bread.    The  loaf  when  baked  weighed  thirteen 
ounces  and  a  half;  and  would  probably  have  been 
heavier  if  the  salep  had  been  previously  dissolved  in 
about  a  pint  of  water.    But  it  should  be  remarked,  that 
the  quantity  of  flour  used  in  this  trial  was  not  sufficient 
to  conceal  the  peculiar  taste  of  the  salep. 

"  The  restorative,  mucilaginous,  and  demulcent  qua- 
lities of  the  orchis  root  render  it  of  considerable  use  in 
various  diseases.    In  the  sea-scurvy  it  powerfully  ob- 
tunds  the  acrimony  of  the  fluids,  and  at  the  same  time 
is  easily  assimilated  into  a  mild  and  nutritious  chyle. 
In  diarrhoeas  and  the  dysentery  it  is  highly  serviceable, 
by  sheathing  the  internal  coat  of  the  intestines,  by 
abating  irritation,  and  gently  correcting  putrefaction. 
In  the  symptomatic  fever,  which  arises  from  the  ab- 
sorption of  pus  from  ulcers  in  the  lungs,  from  wounds, 
or  from  amputation,  salep  used  plentifully  is  an  ad- 
mirable demulcent,  and  well  adapted  to  resist  the  dis- 
solution of  the  crasis  of  the  blood,  which  is  so  evident 
in  these  cases.   And  by  the  same  mucilaginous  quality,; 
it  is  equally  efficacious  in  the  strangury  and  dysury ; 
especially  in  the  latter,  when  arising  from  a  venereal 
cause,  because  the  discharge  of  urine  is  then  attended 
with  the  most  exquisite  pain,  from  the  ulceration  about 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  through  the  course  of  the 
urethra.    I  have  found  it  also  an  useful  aliment  for 
patients  who  labour  under  the  stone  or  gravel." 

The  ancient  chemists  appear  to  have  entertained  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  orchis  root,  as  we  see  in  the  Secreta 
Secretontm  of  Raymund  Lully,  a  work  dated  1565. 

SALICO'RNIA  EUROPiE'A;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  jointed  glass-wort,  which  is  gathered  by  the 
country  people  on  the  sea-coast  and  sold  for  samphire. 
Indeed  it  forms  a  very  good  pickle  with  vinegar,  and  i» 
little  inferior  to  samphire. 

S/\LIU'NCA.    See  Nardus  Celtica, 
SALl'VA  (so  called,  (),  salino  sapore,  from  its  salt 
taste,  or  from  fwAo;,  spittkj^  the  fluid  which  is  se- 
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creted  by  ihe  salivaiy  glands  into  tlie  ca\ity  of  tlic 
mouth.  During  the  trituration  of  the  food,  there  is 
continually  poured  into  it,  from  numerous  sources,  a 
large  quantity  of  a  watcrj',  clear,  o\aporablo,  insipid, 
or  at  least  but  very  slightly  saline,  liquor,  containing 
but  little  earth.  A  large  quantity  of  this  saliva  is  se- 
parated by  numberless  small  glands  of  the  lips  and 
checks ;  and  the  juice  poured  out  from  the  exhaling 
vessels  of  the  tongue,  mouth,  and  cheeks,  is  of  the  like 
kind,  or  rather  more  watery. 

The  saliva  is  a  watery  liquor,  containing  a  moderate 
quantity  of  salt,  partly  lixivial,  and  partly  culinary  ; 
with  some  oil  and  earth,  dissipablc  by  fire,  with  scarcely 
any  taste,  unless  what  is  given  to  it  by  disease  or  the 
effects  of  famine.  The  quantity  produced  is  very  con- 
siderable, as  twelve  ounces  ha\e  been  known  to  flow 
out  from  wounds  in  those  parts  in  the  space  of  an 
hour.  It  is  for  the  most  part  swallowed,  and  indeed 
it  cannot  be  thrown  away  without  hurting  the  di- 
gestion. 

By  the  motion  of  the  jaw  in  mastication,  the  salival 
glands  are  compressed,  so  as  thus  to  discharge  their 
juices  in  great  plenty.  When  the  mouth  is  opened, 
the  maxillary  gland,  being  pressed  by  the  digastric  and 
mylo-hyoidseus,  throws  forth  abundance  of  saliva ;  the 
masseter,  when  swelled,  presses  the  parotid  gland,  as 
does  also  the  cutaneous  muscle  of  the  neck  which  lies 
over  it :  and  it  is  this  muscular  pressure  that  excites 
and  augments  the  secretion. 

The  saliva  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  has  mixed 
with  it,  1.  The  mucvs  of  the  mouth,  whicli  exhales 
from  the  labial  and  genal  glands.  2.  A  roscid  vapour, 
from  the  whole  surface  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth. 
The  saliva  is  continually  swallowed  with,  or  without 
masticated  food,  and  some  is  also  spit  out.  It  has  no 
colovr  nor  smell ;  it  is  tasteless,  although  it  contains  a 
little  salt,  to  which  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  are  ac- 
customed. Its  specific  gravity  is  somewhat  greater 
than  water.  Its  consistence  is  rather  plastic  and  spum- 
ous, from  the  entangled  atmospheric  air.  The  quantity 
of  twelve  pounds  is  supposed  to  be  secreted  in  twelve 
hours.  During  mastication  and  speaking,  the  secretion  is 
augmented,  from  the  mechanical  pressure  of  the  muscles 
upon  the  salivary  glands.  Those  who  are  hungry 
secrete  a  great  quantity,  from  the  sight  of  agreeable 
•food.  It  is  imperfectly  dissolved  by  water;  somewhat 
coagulated  by  alkohol  of  wine ;  and  is  congealed  with 
more  difficulty  than  water.  It  is  inspissated  by  a  small 
dose,  and  dissolved  in  a  large  dose,  of  mineral  acids. 
It  is  also  soluble  in  aerated  alkali.  Caustic  alkali  and 
quick  lime  extract  volatile  alkali  from  saliva.  It  cor- 
rodes copper  and  iron,  and  precipitates  silver  and  lead 
in  the  form  of  corneous  luna.  It  assists  the  spirituous 
fermentation  of  farinaceous  substances  :  hence  barbar- 
ous nations  prepare  an  inebriating  drink  from  the 
chewed  roots  of  the  Jatropha  Mainhot  and  Piper  Mc- 
ihisticum.  It  possesses  an  antiseptic  virtue,  according 
to  the  experiments  of  the  celebrated  Pringle.  It  easily 
becomes  putrid  in  warm  air,  and  gives  off  volatile 
;^ali. 

With  regard  to  its  constituent  principles,  saliva  ap- 
pears to  consist  of  water,  albumen,  anunoiaiacal  salt; 


and  animal  carih.  Of  water  tlierc  is  ^  given  out  by 
distillation.  The  albumen  is  detected  by  pure  spirit  of 
wine.  The  ammoniacal  salt  is  demonstrated  by  tritu- 
rating (juick  lime  with  saliva;  and  the  animal  earth 
from  salival  calculus,  and  the  products  of  fire. 

The  use  of  the  saliva  is,  1.  To  augment  the  taste  of 
the  food,  by  the  evolution  of  sapid  matter.  2.  During 
mastication,  it  mixes  with,  dissolves,  and  resolves  the 
aliment  into  its  principles;  and  changes  it  into  a  pul- 
taceous  mass,  fit  to  be  digested :  here  commences- 
chymification .  3.  It  obviates  thirst,  by  moistening  tins 
cavity  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  from  time  to  time. 

SALIVAL  DUClS;  the  excretory  ducts  of  tha 
salival  glands.  Sec  Salival  glands.  Anatomists 
have  called  the  parotid  gland  the  Stcnonian  duct ;  those 
of  the  submaxillary  glands,  the  JVartJioman  ducts  ;  and 
those  of  the  sublingual,  the  Reverian  duct. 

SALIVAL  GLANDS;  those  whose  ofTice  it  is  ta 
secrete  the  saliva.  Sec  Saliva.  Anatomists,  iu 
speaking  of  these  glands,  commonly  reckon  three  pairs,^ 
two  parotides,  two  maxillares,  and  two  sublingualcs. 
These  are  indeed  the  largest,  and  they  furnish  the 
greatest  quantities  of  saliva;  but  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  lesser  glands  of  the  same  kind,  which  may 
be  reckoned  assistants  or  substitutes  to  the  former.  All 
these  may  be  termed  salival  glands,  and  they  may  be 
enumerated  in  the  following  manner:  Glandulu;  paro- 
tides, maxillares,  siiblinguales,  molares,  buccalcs,  lahi- 
ales,  lingualcs,  the  amygdalae,  glandulce  palatince,  glan- 
dulw  uvidares,  glandulce  arytenoidarce,  and  glundula  thy- 
roidal. 

The  parotides  S.TC  two  large,  whitish  glands,  irregu- 
larly oblong  and  protuberant.  Their  situation  is 
described  under  the  article  Parotid  Gland. 

The  maxillary  glands  are  smaller  and  rounder  than 
the  parotides ;  and  are  situated  each  on  the  inside  of 
the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  near  the  musculus  ptery- 
goidffius  inferior.  From  the  inside,  or  that  which  is 
turned  to  the  musculus  hyo-glossus,  each  of  them 
sends  out  a  duct  in  the  same  manner  as  the  parotides ; 
but  it  is  smaller  and  longer,  and  goes  by  the  name  of 
ductus  salivalis  Whartoni,  or  ductus  inferior.  This  duct 
advances  on  the  side  of  the  musculus  genio-glossus, 
along  the  inner  part  and  superior  edge  of  the  glandula 
sublingualis,  to  the  frsnum  of  "the  tongue,  where  it 
terminates  by  a  small  orifice  in  form  of  a  papilla. 

The  glandulce  sublingualcs  are  likewise  two  in  number, 
of  the  same  kind  with  the  former,  only  smaller,  some- 
thing oblong,  and  flatted  like  a  blanched  almond. 
They  are  situated  under  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
tongue,  one  on  each  side,  near  the  lower  jaw,  on  the 
lateral  portions  of  the  musculi  mylo-hyoidasi  which 
sustain  them.  The  two  extremities  of  each  gland  are 
turned  backward  and  forward,  and  the  edges  obliquely 
inward  and  outward. 

They  are  covered  on  the  upperside  by  a  very  thin 
membrane,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  membrane 
that  covers  the  under  side  of  the  tongue.  They  send 
out  laterally  several  small  short  ducts,  which  open 
near  the  gums,  by  the  same  number  of  oiificcs,  all 
ranked  in  the  same  line,  at  a  small  nistance  fn^m  the 
fraenum,  and  a  little  more  backward.    In  many  ani- 
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•ninls  wc  find  particuiiir  ducts  belonging  to  these  glands, 
like  those  of  the  glandulas  inaxillan^s,  but  they  are  not 
to  be  found  so  distinctly  in  men.  The  musculi  gcnio- 
glossi  lie  between  the  two  su'blingual  glands,  and  also 
between  the  two  maxillary  ducts.  The  arteries  and 
veins  of  these,  and  of  the  former  glands,  belong  to  the 
lingual  vessels,  and  the  nerves  are  from  the  lingual 
branch  of  the  tiitli  pair. 

The  mo'arcs  are  two  glands  nearly  of  the  same  kind 
■with  the  former,  each  of  tiiem  being  situated  between 
the  masseter  and  buccinator;  and  in  some .  subjects 
they  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  two  small  lumps  of  fat. 
They  send  out  small  ducts  which  perforate  the  bucci- 
nator, and  open  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  almost 
overagainst  the  last  dentes  molarcs  ;  and  from  tin  nee 
Heister,  who  lirst  described  thtm,  called  them  glandulce 
molar  es. 

All  the  inside  of  the  cheeks,  near  the  mouth,  is  full 
of  small  glandulous  bodies,  called  glandulce  bi/ccales, 
which  open  by  small  holes  or  orifices  tlirough  the  inner 
membra)ie  of  the  mouth.  The  men>branc  which  covers 
the  inside  of  the  lips,  a  continuatiun  of  that  on  the 
cheeks,  is  likewise  perforated  by  a  great  number  of  small 
lioles,  which  answer  to  the  same  nunil)er  of  small 
glands,  called  labiales.  The  otiier  glands  destined  for 
the  secretion  of  the  saliva  are  either  drscribed  with  the 
parts  to  which  they  belong,  or  recjuire  no  mention. 

SALIVA'RIS  HERBA;  pellitory  of  Spain.  See 
the  article  Pvretiiiiuw. 

SALIVATION,  or  Ptyalism,  an  inordinate  secre- 
tion cif  saliva.  It  may  be  produced  by  any  thing  which 
stimulates  the  salivary  glands,  as  we  see  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  class  of  remedies  called  masiicatories,  but 
the  most  frequent  cause  is  mercury,  which  acts  spe- 
cifically on  thtse  parts. 

When  mercury  falls  upon  the  mouth,  it  does  not  af- 
fect all  parts  of  it  equally  ;  but  s(imetimcs  attacks  the 
gums,  at  other  times  the  checks.  These  last  will  be- 
come thickened,  and  ulcerated,  and  yet  the  gums  shall 
not  be  in  the  least  atlected,  as  appears  by  the  patient 
bring  capable  of  biting  any  thing  hard.  Commonly, 
however,  when  mercury  falls  upon  the  mouth,  and 
neighbouring  parts,  it  not  only  increases  the  discharge 
of  those  parts,  but  it  brings  on  great  tumefaction,  which, 
Mr.  Hunter  says,  is  not  <^f  the  true  inflammatory  kind, 
■where  coagulable  lymph  is  thrown  out,  but  rather  re- 
sembles erisypelatous  tumefaction.  The  tongue,  cheeks, 
and  gums,  swell,  and  the  teeth  become  loose;  all  wdiich 
is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  mercury  given,  and 
susceptibility  of  the  parts  for  such  irritation.  It  pro- 
duces great  weakness  in  the  parts,  in  which  ulceration 
easily  takes  place,  (specially  if  they  are  in  the  least 
irritated,  which  is  ofte  n  done  by  the  tei  th,  and  even 
mortification  sometimes  ensues.  The  saliva  in  such 
cases  is  g(  n'  rally  n  py,  that  principally  from  the  glands 
aftecteci ;  and  the  breath  acquires  a  particular  smell 
which  is  most  oflensive. 

As  mercury  generally  produces  this  as  well  as  other 
evacuations,  it  was  formerly  imagined,  that  it  was  by 
this  means  it  effected  a  cure  of  the  venereal  disease. 
Experience,  howt  ver,  has  taught  us,  that  in  curing  the 
ycoereal  disease  by  this  medicine,  evacuations  of  any 


kind  by  it  are  not  at  all  necessary;  and  this  might  havft 
been  supposed,  as  similar  evacuations  produced  by 
other  medicines  are  of  no  ser\  ice,  therefore  it  was  rea- 
sonable to  imagine  that  these  evacuations  when  pro- 
duced by  mercury,  were  also  of  no  service  ;  except  wc 
xould  suppose  that  the  evacuation  produced  by  the 
mercury  was  not  the  same  with  that  produced  by  other 
medicine*,  but  that  it  was  a  specific  evacuation ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  discharge  carrying  off  the  venereal  poison 
by  its  nnion  with  the  mercury;  and  therefore  the  faster 
the  mercury  went  off,  the  sooner  would  the  poison  be 
carried  out  of  the  constitution.  But  this  is  not  found 
to  be  the  case  in  practice ;  on  the  contrary,  evacu- 
ati<;ns  produced  by  the  medicine  retard  the  cure,  espe- 
cially if  the  secretory  organs  are  too  susceptible  of  this 
stimulus;  for  then  the  quantity  which  is  necessary,  or 
sulificient  for  the  cure  of  the  disease  cannot  l)e  taken  in, 
the  effects  of  the  medicine  upon  particular  ])arts  being 
greater  than  the  patient  can  bear;  and  the  quantity  of 
mercury  to  be  thrown  into  the  constitution  must  be 
limited,  and  regulated  according  to  the  quantity  of 
evacuation,  and  not  according  to  the  extent  of  the  dis^ 
ease.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  given  with  care,  so 
as  to  avoid,  violent  evacuation,  a  quantity  may  be 
thrown  in,  sufficient  for  the  cure  of  the  disease. 

Certain  evacuations  may  be  supposed  to  be  a  marl 
of  the  constitutional  etlects  of  mercury,  but  Mr.  Hunte 
says,  they  are  not  to  be  entirely  depended  upon,  the 
secretions  being  only  a  proof  of  the  susceptibility  of 
some  parts  to  such  a  stimulus;  however,  it  is  probable 
that  in  general  they  are  a  good  gage  of  its  constitutional 
effects.  Som.e  have  gone  so  far  as  to  sujipose,  that 
quantity  of  mercury  alone,  without  any  sensible  effects, 
is  sufficient  for  the  cure  of  the  disease;  and  this  is  in 
some  degree  the  case,  but  not  completely  so,  for  we 
have  no  good  proof  of  its  affecting  the  constitution,  but 
by  its  producing  an  increase  of  some  of  the  secretions. 

In  cases  where  mercury  attacks  the  salivary  glands, 
it  often  increasis  that  secretion  so  much,  as  to  oblige 
practitioners  to  administer  medicines  wilh  a  view  to  re- 
move this  niw  complaint.  This  susceptibility  of  the 
glands  of  the  mouth,  and  the  mouth  in  general,  to  be 
easily  put  into  action  by  mercury,  has  been  generally 
supposed  to  arise  from  a  scorbutic  constitution,  to 
which  most  complaints  of  the  mouth  are  attributed. 
Mr.  Hunter  was  of  opinion,  that  scrofulous  people,  and 
those  of  a  lax  and  delicate  habit,  are  more  subject  to 
have  it  fall  on  the  mouth  than  those  of  a  contrary  tem- 
perament. 

In  cases  of  violent  salivation,  purges  are  given  upon 
a  supposition  that  mercury  may  be  carried  off  by  the 
evacuatif'n  which  they  produce;  and  it  is  common  to 
n  peat  them  according  to  the  violence  of  the  action  on 
the  salivary  glands,  and  the  strength  of  the  patient. 
But  JMr.  Hunter  can  hardly  say,  that  he  ever  saw  the 
effects  of  mercury  upon  the  mouth,  lessened  by  purging, 
"  whether  it  arose  spontaneously,  was  produced  by 
purging  medicines,  or  even  when  arising  from  the  mer- 
cury itself."  The  internal  use  of  sulphur  has  also  been 
supposed  efficacious  for  the  removal  of  this  effect  of 
m<  rcury.  Whether  the  idea  arose  from  practice  or 
from  reasoning,  Mr.  Hunter  thinks  is  immatej-iaj ;  hvX 
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he  allows  tliat  good  effects  have  bei'n  produced  by  it  in 
Kome  cases  ;  and  if  we  can  suppose  pui  ffing  to  be  of  any 
service,  ])erhaps  purging  with  sulphur  would  answer 
best,  as  it  would  thus  exert  its  effects  in  two  dilierent 
ways.  "  Sulphur,"  says  JNIr.  Hunter,  "  certainly  enters 
the  circulation  as  sulphur,  because  our  sweat  and  urine 
smell  of  it ;  if  it  does  not  combine  with  the  mcrciuy 
and  destroy  its  properties  as  mercury,  it  is  possible, 
agreeably  to  the  opinion  of  those  who  first  thought  of 
giving  it  with  this  intention,  that  it  may  so  comljine  as 
to  form  yEthiops  mineral,  or  something  similar,  for  we 
know  that  the  yEtliiops  mineral,  however  formed,  does 
uotin  general  salivate.  It  is  possible  too,  that  sulphur 
may  act  as  a  contrary  stimulus  to  mercury,  by  coun- 
teracting the  effects  of  it  in  the  constitution.  Sulphur 
has  even  been  supposed  to  lander  the  mercury  from  en- 
tering the  circulation.  Upon  the  whole,  as  these  pre- 
parations of  sulphur  and  mercury  are  still  supposed  to 
have  good  effects,  and  as  I  tliink  I  have  seen  gO(;d  effects 
in  other  cases,  we  must  either  allow  that  they  inter  the 
circulation,  or  that  their  whole  effects  are  on  the  stom- 
ach and  intestines,  with  which  the  rest  of  the  body 
sympathises.  The  good  eftects  from  sulphur,  in  lessen- 
ing or  altering  the  immediate  effects  of  mercury,  can 
only  take  place  when  that  medicine  is  really  in  the  con- 
stitution ;  therefore  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between 
such  as  arise  immediately  from  mercury,  and  one  con- 
tinued from  habit  after  the  mercury  has  been  evacuated 
from  the  constitution,  a  case  that  sometimes  happens  " 
.  In  order  to  prevent  a  salivation  coming  on  during  the 
use  of  mercury,  when  the  patient  feels  his  gums  begin 
to  swell,  his  breath  to  smell  disagreeably,  his  throat 
painful  on  the  insiile,  or  when  he  is  obliged  to  spit 
oftener  than  usual,  the  use  of  mercury  must  be  imme- 
diately left  off  till  all  the  symptoms  abate  in  a  great 
degree,  though  they  may  not  wholly  disappear,  and  then 
he  may  again  aj  ply  to  it.  In  bad  weather,  the  patient 
should  keep  himself  within  doors,  in  a  moderately  warm 
room,  covering  his  body  with  a  dress  of  fine  flaimel 
fitted  close.  In  fine  weather  he  may  go  abroad;  and, 
should  he  be  of  a  weakly  habit,  the  bark  may  be  ad- 
ministered. Costivenc-ss  should  be  particularly  avoid- 
ed, by  using  such  gentle  means  as  act  at  the  same  time 
upon  the  urinary  passages,  such  as  neutral  salts,  whey, 
&c.  Should  inliammatory  symptoms  occur,  bleeding 
will  be  necessary,  and  drinking  freely  of  diluting  muci- 
laginous liquids:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  should  there 
be  much  debility  attendant,  a  generous  nutritious  diet, 
wine,  and  bark  Vvith  chalybeates,  will  be  most  propta', 
and  a  country  residence,  carefully  avoiding  all  ex- 
posure to  cold. 

Salivation,  though  often  symptomatic,  is  but  rarely  a 
primary  disease.  Dr.  Cullen  is  of  opinion,  that  when 
the  latter  happens  to  be  the  case,  it  arises  from  laxity'; 
and  then  is  to  be  cured  by  astringents  and  tonics. 
In  the  Medical  Transactions,  we  have  a  singular  ac- 
count, by  Sir  George  Baker,  of  a  salivation  brought  on 
by  a  foreign  substance  (wool,  in  the  meatus  auditorius) 
irritating  one  of  the  parotid  glands.  In  vol.  I.  of  Me- 
djcal  Communications,  we  have  an  account  of  ptyalism 
being  occasioned  by  a  diminished  secretion  of  urine. 


SA^LIX  (from  sala,  Heb.),  or  SalLt  alba,  the  Scifi.v 
fragilis  Linn,  the  crack-\villo\v.  Salix  fuliis  scrrafis 
glabiis  oraio-lanceolatts,  pttiolis  dcntuto  ghuidalusia. 
Class,  Dioccia.  Order,  Diandria.  The  bark  of  the 
branches  of  this  tree  manifests  a  considerable  degree  of 
bitterness  to  the  taste,  and  is  veiy  astringent.  Dr. 
Cullen  says  it  is  as  valuable  a  medicine,  and  as  pro- 
mising a  substitute  for  the  bark,  as  an}'  he  knows  to 
have  been  oft'ered  to  the  public.  The  trials  he  has 
made  have  been  with  the  nalix  pcntandria,  the  bark 
taken  fi'om  its  branches  the  third  of  an  inch  diameter, 
and  of  four  or  five  years'  growth.  Nt  verthel  ss,  he 
adds,  Bergius  declares,  in  intermittent  fevers,  he  has 
always  failed  with  this  bark. 

SA'LIX  ALBA.    See  Salix. 

SA'LIX  CA'PREA  ;  the  systematic  name  of  a  species 
of  willow,  the  bark  of  whose  branches  possesses  the  same 
properties  with  that  of  the  salix  fragilis.    See  Salix. 

SA'LIX  FRA'GILIS;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
common  crack-willow.    See  Salix. 

SA'LIX  PENTA'NDRIA,  a  species  of  willow,  the 
bark  of  the  branches  of  which  possesses  the  same  vir- 
tues as  that  of  ihe  salix  fraa;ilis.    See  Salix. 

SA'LIX  yiTULI'NA.  "The  bark  of  the  branches  of 
this  species  of  willow  may  be  substituted  for  the  fragi- 
lis, having  nearl)'  the  same  properties.    See  Salix. 

SALLAD,  in  general,  signifies  a  dish  of  raw  or  fresh 
esculent  herbs,  which  are  usually  seasoned  with  salt, 
vinegar,  oil,  and  mustard :  to  these  condiments  are 
sometimes  added,  hard-boiled  eggs,  sugar,  pepper,  and 
other  spices.  The  vegetables  constituting  the  principal 
part  ot  British  sallads,  are  lettuces,  endive,  cresses, 
celery,  radishes,  &c.  respecting  the  culture  and  pro- 
perties of  which,  the  reader  will  find  an  account  in  vari- 
ous horticultural  works.  To  these  may  be  added,  i)urs- 
lane,  corn-sallad,  chervil,  spinach,  and  other  plants, 
which  are  known  under  the  name  of  small  herbs, 
and  should  always  be  cut,  while  in  the  setd-leaf.  Dr. 
Willich  says,  "  sallads  are  very  wholesome,  and  contri- 
bute to  purify  the  blood,  as  well  as  promote  digestion, 
provided  they  be  eaten  without  oil:  hence  they  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  prepared  for  the  table,  to  accompany 
all  kinds  of  roasted  meat.  If  they  happen  to  be  fro- 
zen, or  frost-bitten,  during  severe  winters,  they  should 
be  immersed  in  spring  water  for  two  or  three  hours, 
previously  to  being  used;  by  which  opedient  their 
fresh  taste  and  colour  will  Ije  completely  recoverecT." 
Sallads,  however,  are  found  to  disagree  where  the  di- 
gestive functions  are  weakly  performed;  producing  in- 
digestion, flatulency,  and  other  inconvenieneies. 

SALPi'NGO-PHAIlYNGEUS;  a  muscle,  com- 
posed of  a  few  fibres  of  the  palato-pharyngeus,  which 
it  assists  in  dilating  the  mouth  ot  the  Eustactiian  tube. 

SALPI'NGO-STAPHILINUS.      See  Levatoii 

PALATI. 

SALPI'NGO-STAPHILINUS  INTERNUS.  See 
Levator  palati. 

SALSAFY,  a  name  given  to  the  root  of  the  purple 
goat's-bi ard.    See  Tragopogox  pratense. 

SALSO'LA  KA  LI,  the  snail-seeded  glats-wort  or  salt- 
wort,   'i'lus  io  the  systcmauc  name  oi  the  piant  whrck 
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affords  the  mineral  alkali.  Sec  the  articles  Sotx  and 
Barilla, 

SALSO'LA  SATI'VA;  the  systematic  name  of  a 
plant,  which  affords  the  mineral  alkali.  See  Soda 
and  Barilla. 

SALSO'LA  SODA  ;  the  systematic  name  of  a  plant 
which  aftords  mineral  alkali.   See  Barilla,  and  Soda. 

SALT,  CATHARTIC.  See  Magnesia  vitrio- 
lata  and  Natron  vitriolatum, 

SALT,  COIVLMON.    See  Murias  sod;e. 

SALT,  EPSOM.    See  INLiGNESiA  vitriolata, 

SALT-PETRE.  See  Nitras  potass-e  impurus 
and  Nitre. 

SALT,  ROCHELLE.    See  Tartris  sodje, 

SALT,  SEA.    See  INIurias  sod.i;. 

SALTS,  or  Saline  Substances,  one  of  the  great 
divisions  of  natural  bodies,  but  which  has  never  yet 
been  accurately  defined.  The  characteristic  marks  of 
salt  have  usually  been  reckoned,  its  power  of  affecting 
the  organs  of  taste,  and  being  soluble  in  water.  But 
this  will  not  distinguish  salt  from  quick-lime,  which 
also  affects  the  sense  of  taste,  and  dissolves  in  water ; 
yet  quick-lime  has  been  universally  reckoned  an  eartii, 
«nd  not  a  salt.  The  only  distinguishing  property  of 
salts,  therefore,  is  their  crystallisation  in  water:  how- 
ever, this  does  not  belong  to  all  salts;  for  the  nitrous 
tmd  marine  acids,  though  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be 
salts,  are  yet  incapable  of  crystallisation,  at  least  by 
any  method  hitiierto  known.  Several  of  the  imperfect 
neutral  salts  also,  such  as  combinations  of  the  nitrous, 
muriatic,  and  vegetable  acids  with  some  kinds  of 
earths,  crystallise  with  very  great  difficulty.  However, 
by  the  addition  of  spirit  of  wine,  or  some  other  sub- 
stances which  absorb  part  of  the  water,  keeping  the 
liquor  in  a  warm  place,  &:c.  all  of  them  may  be  re- 
duced to  crystals  of  one  kind  or  other.  Salt,  there- 
fore, may  be  defined  a  substance  affecting  the  organs 
of  taste,  soluble  in  wafer,  and  capable  of  crystallisa- 
tion, cither  by  itself  or  in  conjunction  with  some  other 
body ;  and,  universally,  every  salt  capable  of  being 
reduced  into  a  solid  form,  is  also  capable  of  crystallisa- 
tion per  se.  Thus  the  class  of  saline  bodies  will  be 
sufficiently  distinguislied  from  all  others :  for  quick- 
lime, though  soluble  in  water,  cannot  be  crystallised 
without  addition  either  of  carbonic  or  some  other  acid; 
yet  it  is  most  commonly  found  in  a  solid  state.  The 
precious  stones,  basaltes,  &c.  though  supposed  to  be 
formed  by  crystallisation,  are  nevertheless  distinguished 
from  salts  by  tiieir  insipidity,  and  insolubility  in  water. 

But  acids  and  alkalis,  and  combinations  of  both, 
when  in  a  concrete  form,  are  salts,  and  of  the  purest 
sort.  Hence  we  conclude,  tliat  the  bodies  to  which 
the  name  of  salts  more  properly  belongs,  are  the  con- 
cretions of  those  substances;  which  are  accordingly 
called  add  salts,  alkaline  salts,  and  neutral  salts.  These 
last  are  combinations  of  acid  and  alkaline  salts,  in  such 
proportion  as  to  n  nder  the  compounds  neither  sour 
nor  akaline  to  the  taste.  This  proj^crtionate  combina- 
tion is  called  saturation:  thus  the  common  kitchen  salt 
is  a  neutral  salt,  composed  of  marine  acid  and  mineral 
alkali,  combined  together  to  the  point  of  saturation. 


The  appellation  of  neutral  salts  is  also  extended  to  de- 
note all  those  combinations  of  acids,  and  any  other 
substance  with  which  they  can  unite,  so  as  to  lose, 
wholly  or  in  great  measure,  their  acid  properties. 

But  although  this  general  definition  of  salts  is  com- 
monly received,  yet  there  are  manj'  writers,  especially 
mineralogists,  who  confine  the  denomination  of  salts  in 
the  manner  we  fii-st  mentioned,  viz.  to  those  substiinces 
only,  which,  besides  the  general  properties  of  salts,  have 
the  power  of  crystallising,  that  is,  of  arranging  their 
particles  so  as  to  form  regularly  shaped  bodies,  called 
crystals,  when  the  water  superfluous  to  their  concrete 
existence  has  been  evaporated.  See  Crystallisation. 

The  ancient  chemists  asserted  that  salt  was  one  of 
the  component  principles  of  metals,  and  indeed  of 
every  thing  else;  a  doctrine  which  was  attempted  to  be 
revived  by  the  late  Dr.  Price,  of  Guildford,  who 
thought  it  probable  that  the  basis  of  all  imperfect  me- 
tals is  saline,  because  Mr.  Scheele  had  then  extracted 
a  pure  acid  from  arsenic,  which,  by  the  addition  of  a 
proper  quantity  of  phlogiston,  becomes  a  semimetal. 
But  here  the  argument  will  hold  only  with  regard  to 
the  semimetals,  all  of  which  are  volatile  in  the  fire, 
and  therefore  may  possibly  have  a  volatile  basis,  such 
as  all  acids  are  in  some  degree :  but  some  of  the  im- 
perfect metals,  as  tin  and  copper,  may  be  reduced  to 
oxids  equally  refractory  with  quick-lime  itself;  and  even 
zinc,  though  volatile  in  close  vessels,  is  yet  capable  of 
being  reduced  to  an  exceedingly  refractory  oxid  called 
Jlowers  of  zinc ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  re- 
gulus  of  arsenic,  even  in  its  most  perfect  metalline 
form,  cannot  be  calcined  like  other  metals.  The  com- 
mon opinion,  that  metals  have  an  earthy  rather  than  a 
saline  basis,  seems  to  be  well  founded. 

The  origin  of  salts  is  very  much,  or  rather  totally 
unknown.  Some  eminent  chemists,  particularly  Stahl, 
have  supposed  that  the  number  of  substances  truly  and 
essentially  saline  is  very  small ;  nay,  that  there  is  but 
one  saline  principle  in  nature.  This  principle  thej 
suppose  to  be  the  vitriolic  acid,  as  being  the  most  sim- 
ple and  indestructable  of  them  all.  Stahl  delivers  his 
opinion  on  this  subject  in  the  following  words  :  That 
he  considers  "  vitriolic  acid  as  the  only  substance  es- 
sentially saline;  as  the  only  saline  principle  which,  by 
uniting  more  or  less  intimately  with  other  substances 
that  are  not  saline,  is  capable  of  forming  an  innumer- 
able multitude  of  other  saline  matters,  which  nature 
and  art  shew  us  ;  and,  secondly,  that  this  saline  prin- 
ciple is  a  secondary  principle,  composed  only  by  the 
intimate  union  of  two  primary  principles,  water  and 
earth,''  Macquer  adopts,  and  endeavours  to  sup- 
port this  theory,  by  many  arguments,  which,  however, 
are  little  calculated  to  convince  the  modern  chemist. 
He  asserts,  that  the  limit  between  saline  mattei-s  and 
such  as  arc  not  saline,  is  unknown.  All  such  substances, 
however,  as  possess  several  of  the  four  following  pro- 
perties are  considered  as  saline:  1,  A  strong  tendency 
to  combination,  or  a  very  strong  affinity  of  composition; 
2.  A  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  sapidity;  3.  A  greater 
or  lesser  degree  of  solubility  in  water;  4.  Perfect  in- 
combustibility.   Before  each  of  thes«  properties  i«  ex- 
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amined  singly,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  saline  qua- 
lity of  any  given  body  is  greater,  the  more  of  these 
properties  it  possesses,  and  the  greater  their  intensity. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded,  that  substances 
are  not  of  a  saline  nature  because  these  properties  are 
scarcely  evident  in  thorn ;  as  it  may  often  happen,  that 
two  species,  which  possess  them  in  a  very  small  degree, 
exhibit  them  still  less  when  they  come  to  be  united ; 
and  there  are  likewise  instances  of  the  contrary  effect 
taking  place.  But  in  these  cases,  a  more  varied  appli- 
cation of  the  \  chemical  analysis,  or  synthesis,  may 
serve  to  exhibit  the  saline  properties  more  evidently. 

1 .  Concerning  the  tendency  to  cotnbination,  as  a  cha- 
racter of  saline  substances.  The  greater  number  of  salts 
have  a  tendency  to  combine  with  many  different  sub- 
stances. It  is  among  the  salts  that  the  most  active  bo- 
dies, with  respect  to  combination,  are  found.  For 
this  reason  the  chemists  have  at  all  times  made  great 
use  of  them,  and  have  dignified  certain  salts  with  the 
names  of  solvents  and  menstrua.  This  tendency  to 
combination  differs  greatly  in  the  several  species  of 
salts.  Some  possess  it  in  so  intense  a  degree,  that  they 
corrode,  dissolve,  or  destroy,  every  thing  they  touch, 
and  that  even  the  ^itritiable  and  quartzosc  stones  can- 
not withstand  their  action.  Such  are  several  of  the 
pure  salts  called  acids  and  alkalis.  Others,  though 
they  do  not  so  strongly  tend  to  combination,  neverthe- 
less unite  with  great  readiness  to  several  substances. 
And,  lastly,  there  are  salts  which  do  not  possess  this 
property  in  any  sensible  degree,  as  is  often  observable 
in  compound  salts,  whose  principles  have  a  strong  af- 
finity with  each  other,  and  are  mutually  saturated.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  that  salts  are  seldom  found  in 
nature  in  a  stale  of  purity,  when  we  attend  to  the  ef- 
fects of  this  property,  of  combining  with  various 
substances. 

2.  Of  taste,  as  a  character  of  saiine  substances.  Sa- 
pidity has  hitherto  been  considered  as  being  so  far  pe- 
culiar to  saline  substances,  that  many  philosophers 
kave  concluded  these  bodies  to  possess  it  exclusively, 
and  that  they  are  the  principle  of  sapidity  in  all  other 
bodies.  Though  this  opinion  is  not  yet  clearly  proved, 
because  there  are  many  bodies  not  at  all  salin?,  as,  for 
example,  the  metals,  which  have  a  very  sensible  taste. 
But  though  instances  may  be  urged  of  certain  saline 
matters  which  have  scarcely  any  taste,  yet  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  most  eminently  sapid  bodies  belong  to 
this  class :  for  which  reason  we  have  assumed  this  pro- 
perty as  one  of  the  leading  characters  of  salts.  The 
sapidity  of  saline  matters  varies,  like  their  other  proper- 
ties, in  the  different  species.  In  order  to  determine  its 
origin,  and  more  especially  the  cause  of  the  diflerc  nces 
of  its  energy,  it  will  be  necessary  to  shew  in  what  it 
consists,  ty  sapidity  is  commonly  understood  an  im- 
pression made  on  the  organs  of  taste,  by  which  we  de- 
termine the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  any  substance 
with  regard  to  salubrity;  it  is  therefore  a  peculiar 
■action  of  the  sapid  body  on  the  nerves  of  the  tongue 
and  palate  of  animals.  But  it  may  be  asked,  whether 
this  property  of  bodies  enables  them  to  act  sensibly  on 
the  nerves  of  the  tongue;  and  whether  it  may  not  be 
equally  exerted  on  all  those  parts  of  an  animal  which 
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contain  nerves  ?  They  who  arc  acquainted  with  the 
animal  economy  cannot  deny,  that  the  action  which 
excites  the  sensation  of  taste  must  produce  its  effects 
on  any  nerves,  whcresoevifi'  situated  ;  and  that  it  must 
be  proportioned  to  the  sensibility  of  the  subject,  and 
the  organs  to  which  it  is  applied. 

In  this  way  of  considering  sapidity,  we  arc  naturally 
led  to  conclude,  1st,  That  its  impression  will  be  scarcely 
sensible  on  such  parts  of  l^odics  as  contain  few  nerves, 
or  whose  nerves  do  not  possess  a  considerable  degree 
of  sensibility  on  account  of  their  being  covered,  as  on 
the  skin,  where  they  are  defended  by  the  reticular 
membrane  and  epidermis.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
the  taste  of  any  salt  must  be  very  strong  and  active 
before  it  can  act  sensibly  upon  the  skin.  2d,  That  the 
impression  will  be  made  with  much  more  efhcacy  on 
those  organs  whose  nerves  arc  large,  numerous,  and  of 
a  form  proper  to  admit  an  extended  contact,  or  more 
violent  agitation,  and  whose  epidermis  is  very  thin,  so  as 
to  leave  the  nerves  on  such  surfaces  almost  unco\  ered. 
The  tongue,  palate,  and  the  whole  internal  .surface 
of  the  mouth,  are  capable  of  perceiving  the  taste  of  a 
great  number  of  bodies,  which  make  no  impression  on 
the  less  sensible  organs  of  the  skin.  3d,  That  bodies 
which  have  no  taste  and  no  action  when  applied  to  the 
skin,  may  nevertheless  produce  a  considerable  effect  on 
parts  more  delicately  organised,  or  whose  nerves  p-ossess 
a  greater  degree  of  sensibility,  as  is  tlie  case  with  the 
stomach  and  intestines.  These  considerations  being 
admitted,  we  may  distinguish  three  classes  of  tastes, 
and  of  sapid  bodies,  to  which  all  saline  matters  may  be 
referred.  The  first  class  comprehends  salts  of  the 
strongest  taste,  capable  of  acting  on  the  skin.  The 
impression  of  tliis  taste  is  so  strong  as  to  cause  very 
acute  pain ;  and  if  its  action  be  continued  for  a  certain 
time,  the  organisation  of  the  skin  is  entirely  destroyed. 
This  taste  is  causticity;  and  the  salts  which  possess  it 
are  callid  caustic.  The  second  class  comprehends 
those  whose  sapidity  is  of  a  mean  degree  of  intensity, 
and  is  not  to  be  perceived  but  by  the  organs  of  taste. 
These  are  commonly  distinguished  by  different  names  ; 
as,  bitter,  astringent,  acid,  acrid,  urinous,  &c.  In  the 
third  class  are  arranged  saline  substances  whose  taste  is 
sensible  only  in  the  stomach  and  intestines.  These  are 
not  numerous.  It  is  of  importance  to  make  some  ob- 
servations on  the  relations  of  these  several  classes  of 
tastes.  And,  first,  it  must  be  observed,  that  there  are 
many  degrees  in  each  of  these  classes,  by  which  bodies 
differ  from  each  other  in  intensity  of  taste. 

Thus,  among  caustic  salts,  some  act  much  more 
strongly  than  others  ;  the  former  immediately  destroy- 
ing the  organisation  of  bodies,  while  the  latter  require 
a  more  considerable  space  of  time  to  produce  the  same 
effect.  This  observation  applies  likewise  to  the  bitter, 
astringent,  and  urinous  salts,  as  well  as  to  those  v.'hich 
have  no  sensible  action  but  on  the  nerves  of  the  stom- 
ach. In  the  second  place,  in  considering  the  diversi- 
ties of  the  tastes,  we  are  naturally  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  several  tastes  are  degrees  of  the  same  pro- 
perty, from  the  most  caustic  salt,  to  that  whose  action 
is  too  feeble  to  be  perceived,  but  on  the  highly  Sfnsible 
organs  of  the  stomach ;  and  this  reflection  seems  to 
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shew,  that  all  tastes  owe  their  origin  to  one  and  the 
same  cause. 

To  determine  the  cause  of  sapidity,  it  will  be  proper 
to  consider  its  strongest  degree,  that  we  may  better 
distinguish  the  phenomena,  and  deduce  its  mode  of  ac- 
tion. The  enquiry,  therefore,  relates  to  the  cause  of 
causticity ;  a  property  which  has  always  been  a  subject 
of  conjecture  among  cht  mists.  Lemery,  observing  that 
very  hot  bodies  are  excessively  caustic,  and  likewise 
that  such  salts  as  possess  this  property  have  been  sub- 
jected to  a  strong  degree  of  heat  ni  their  preparation, 
attributed  the  property  of  causticity  to  the  particles  of 
lire,  which  he  supposed  to  be  deposited  among  the  par- 
ticles of  bodies.  Mr.  Baume  espoused  this  opinion. 
I^Ieyer,  an  apothecary  of  Osnabuigh,  after  making  a 
scries  of  enquiries  into  the  nature  of  caustic  salts,  con- 
structed an  ingenious  system,  or  hypothesis,  to  which 
many  chemists  have  been  much  attached,  though  at 
present  it  is  held  in  no  esteem. 

This  writer  attributed  causticity  to  a  principle  which 
he  considered  as  a  compound  of  fire  and  a  peculiar  acid; 
this  he  denominated  cmtsticum,  or  aciditm  pingue,  after 
the  ancient  chemists.  He  pursued  this  principle  through 
its  transitions  and  combinations,  as  Stahl  had  done  be- 
fore with  his  phlogiston ;  but  his  system  was  defective 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  Stahl,  as  he  did  not  suc- 
ceed better  in  proving  the  existence  of  his  causticum, 
than  Stahl  did  that  of  his  phlogiston.  Dr.  Black, 
whose  researches  were  directed  to  the  same  subjects  as 
those  of  Meyer,  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to  his  doc- 
trine, by  clearly  shewing,  that  the  causticity  of  lime 
and  alkalis,  far  from  being  owing  to  the  addition  of  any 
principle,  acidum  pingue,  as  Meyer  thought,  arises,  on 
the  contrary,  from  the  subtraction  of  an  elastic  fluid. 
Macquer  is,  beyond  controversy,  the  chemist  whose  en- 
quiries into  the  cause  of  causticity  have  been  attended 
with  the  greatest  success.  In  his  Chemical  Dictionary, 
after  observing  that  caustic  bodies  corrode  and  destroy 
our  organs,  by  combining  with  their  constituent  prin- 
ciples, he  remarks,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  combina- 
tion proceeds,  the  caustic  body  by  degrees  loses  its 
force ;  and  that  it  ceases  to  be  such,  as  soon  as  it  has 
dissolved  as  much  of  the  animal  matter  as  it  is  capable 
of  uniting  with.  Thus  it  is,  that  the  pure  fixed  alkali, 
or  kali  purum,  corrodes  the  skin  on  which  it  is  applied, 
and,  after  a  certain  time,  becomes  saturated,  and  ceases 
to  act.  This  salt  really  acts  by  a  chemical  force,  since 
it  product's  its  efl'ects  on  the  insensible  skin  of  dead  bo- 
fiies,  as  has  been  proved  by  accurate  experiments;  and, 
in  general,  on  all  animal  substances,  which  it  dissolves. 
Causticity,  therefore,  depends  on  the  tendency  to  com- 
bination ;  and  the  effect  of  this  force  on  our  organs,  is 
mere  ly  the  result  of  a  combination  of  the  causae  mat- 
ter with  the  matter  of  which  the  organs  are  formed,  in 
the  same  manner  as  caustic  bodies  lose  their  efficacy, 
when  combined  with  any  other  substance  with  which 
they  have  a  tendency  to  unite ;  and,  in  a  word,  causti- 
city is  always  in  proportion  to  the  tendi  ncy  to  combin- 
ation. Hence  it  is,  that  the  most  tasteless  salt  owes  its 
want  of  causticity  to  its  being  already  saturated  with 
some  other  substance;  and  its  taste  will  be  rendered 
stronger,  in  proportion  to  the  more  or  less  complete 


separation  of  that  substance.  All  the  phenomena  of 
saline  bodies  are  in  proof  of  this  assertion. 

3.  0/  solubility  as  a  character  of  saline  bodies.  Solubi- 
lity in  water  has  been  assumed  by  all  chemists  as  one  of 
the  leading  properties  of  salts.  Yet  this  property,  like 
that  of  taste,  or  the  tendency  to  combination,  is  subject 
to  great  varieties.  In  some  salts  it  is  so  powertul,  that 
they  cannot  be  deprived  of  the  least  portion  of  water 
they  contain,  but  by  elaborate  processes  long  continued. 
Others  have  only  a  mean  degree  of  soluljility,  which 
may  be  ascertained  with  considerable  accuracy,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  neutral  salts.  And  lastly,  there  are 
certain  saline  matters  which  are  so  little  soluble,  that 
they  even  seem  in  this  respect  to  belong  to  the  class  of 
earths,  and  have  in  fact  been  considered  as  such  by  na- 
turalists. The  limits  between  those  two  classes  of  mine- 
ral bodies  are  very  difficult  to  be  determined,  and  che- 
mists are  not  agreed  on  this  head.  Mr.  Kirwan,  in  hij 
Mineralogy,  appears  to  have  adopted  the  opinion  of 
Bergman,  who  thinks  that  all  substances  which  require 
more  than  one  thousand  parts  of  water  for  their  solu- 
tion ought  to  be  ranked  among  earths ;  and  that  all 
which  are  more  soluble  ought  to  be  esteemed  as  salts. 
If  this  proportion  should  be  received  among  chemists, 
as  it  deserves  to  be,  we  shall  avoid  the  diversity  of  opi- 
nions and  of  language  which  has  hitherto  prevailed,  to 
the  discouragement  and  hinderance  of  such  as  enter 
into  the  study  of  chemistry.  There  is  the  same  corre- 
spondence between  the  taste  and  solubility  of  salts,  as 
there  is  between  this  last  property  and  the  tendency  to 
combination ;  for  the  solubility  in  water  is  an  imme- 
diate consequence  of  that  tendency  to  combination, 
and  must  therefore  follow  the  same  laws.  It  is  found 
that  the  more  taste  and  activity  any  salt  possesses,  the 
more  soluble  it  is  in  water ;  and  this  general  fact  de- 
pends on  their  respective  nature  and  properties. 

4.  Of  incombustibility  as  a  character  of'  saline  bodies. 
It  is  more  difficult  to  acquire  a  clear  idea  of  this  pro- 
perty of  saline  bodies,  than  the  others  we  have  been 
speaking  of.  They  have  not  yet  been  considered  by 
any  chemist  in  this  point  of  view,  and  many  writers 
have  asserted  that  some  salts,  and  among  them  nitre, 
are  truly  combustible.  To  shew  the  fallacy  of  this 
opinion,  and  to  prove  that  all  mineral  salts  are  perfect- 
ly incombustible,  would  require  a  very  intimate  know 
ledge  of  the  properties  of  these  substances.  The  valu- 
able experiments  of  M.  Lavoisier  shew,  that  several 
combusiible  bodies  form,  by  their  combustion,  acids  of 
a  particular  nature,  according  to  the  substance  burned. 

Combustion  is  nothing  more  than  a  combination  of 
the  base  of  vital  air,  or  oxygen,  with  combuatible  bo- 
dies. All  bodies  which  have  been  completely  burned, 
that  is  to  say,  which  have  combined  with  oxygen  in  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  be  saturated,  enter  into  tlie  class 
of  incombustible  bodies;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
their  tendency  to  combine  with  oxygen  being  satisfied, 
they  are  no  longer  capable  of  uniting  with  or  absorbing 
more.  These  principles  being  once  proved,  if,  on  the 
one  part,  it  be  found  that  maiiy  salts  are  the  residues  of 
various  combustible  matters  whicli  have  been  burned; 
and  if  on  the  othi  r  part,  an  entire  class  ol  these  salts  be 
found  to  contain  o.xygen,  and  to  exhibit  the  characters- 
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of  substances  which  have  passed  through  the  process  of 
combustion ;  it  will  be  easily  conceived  that  they  can- 
aot  continue  to  be  combustible.  These  assertions  are 
founded  on  a  great  number  of  facts ;  they  prove  that 
salts  are  compounded  substances,  most  of  them  being 
formed  by  the  union  of  certain  combustible  bodies  with 
oxygon ;  and  it  will  be  understood  with  equal  facility, 
that  this  character  of  incombustibility  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  most  certain  and  invariable  property  of 
saline  matters.  The  proof  of  these  important  assertions 
will  appear  complete  with  regard  to  the  class  of  acid 
salts,  in  the  details  which  will  constitute  the  particular 
history  of  those  substances.  There  exists,  nevertheless, 
a  class  of  salts  which  appear  evidently  to  be  compound- 
ed, and  do  not  contain  oxygen.  Such  are  the  alkalis 
in  general :  but  they  are  either  composed  of  matters 
which  are  themselves  incombustible  ;  or  if  they  contain 
any  combustible  substance,  as  is  seen  in  ammonia  or 
volatile  alkali,  it  is  united  to  a  substance  evidently  in- 
combustible, which  absolutely  prevents  this  property 
from  being  sensible  in  the  other  substance. 

5.  Concerning  the  nature  and  composition  of  saline  sub- 
stances in  general.  Stahl,  who  paid  great  attention  to 
the  nature  of  saline  bodies,  was  of  opinion,  that  they 
are  formed  of  water  and  earth.  He  collected  every 
fact  which  was  known  in  his  time,  and  applied  them  to 
the  illustration  of  his  sublime  theory.  But  that  period 
of  improvement  has  been  succeeded  by  another,  in 
which,  by  the  midtiplicity  of  experiments,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  discoveries  concerning  the  influence 
of  air  in  chemical  phenomena,  the  theory  of  salts  as  in- 
vented by  Stahl,  and  explained  with  great  perspicuity 
by  Macquer,  is  no  longer  found  adequate  to  the  ex- 
planation of  the  nature  and  compositions  of  those  bo- 
dies. We  are  no  longer  contented  with  those  distant 
analogies,  by  which  the  most  discordant  facts  are  unit- 
ed, and  which  serve  only  to  deceive  by  their  tllusive 
light.  It  is  better  to  acknowledge  our  ignorance,  than 
to  advance  extravagant  theories,  that  must  sooner  or 
later  be  refuted  by  experiment. 

Though  the  chemical  nature  of  salts  is  not  yet  per- 
fectly understood,  and  the  general  facts  will  not  permit 
us  to  assert,  that  one  single  principle  is  the  cause  and 
origin  of  all  saline  bodies,  as  many  eminent  philoso- 
phers have  thought ;  yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that  we 
are  better  acquainted  with  their  composition  than  for- 
merly. It  is  known  that  they,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
tain a  very  great  quantity  of  oxygen;  and  that  this 
fluid  is  fixed,  in  combination  with  combustible  matter, 
of  a  different  nature  in  the  different  kinds  of  salts. 
There  are  sufficient  proofs  that  many  acids  are  thus 
composed  ;  and  it  may  be  strongly  presumed  by  analo- 
gy, that  most  of  this  class  of  salts  are  compounded  in 
the  same  manner.  Water,  without  being  one  of  the 
immediate  principles  of  salts,  is  often  united,  and  ad- 
heres to  them  by  a  very  strong  attraction.  As  to  the 
matter  of  fire,  considered  as  phlogiston,  which  very 
great  chemists  have  admitted  in  salts,  there  is  too  much 
uncertainty  at  present  respecting  the  nature  and  even 
the  existence  of  this  matter,  to  justify  the  adoption  of 
any  decided  opinion.  It  is  not  the  same  with  caloric, 
which  appears  to  form  one  of  the  principles  of  salts,  or 


rather,  to  exist  in  a  greater  quantity  in  some  than  in 
others :  such  is  the  general  cause  of  the  fluidity,  fusi- 
bility, and  volatility,  of  a  great  number  of  saline 
matters. 

The  presence  of  earth  in  most  salts  is  not  shewn  by 
any  direct  experiment ;  it  is  only  known,  that  all  na- 
tive salts  are  mixed  with  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
various  earthy  substances.  But  these  do  not  belong  to 
them  ;  they  do  not,  properly  speaking,  enter  into  their 
composition,  but  are,  as  it  were,  accessaries.  We  do 
not,  therefore,  at  present,  know  any  other  principles  of 
saline  substances,  except  several  combustible  matters, 
oxygen,  some  incombustible  substances,  and  caloric. 
It  is  known,  that  most  acids  arc  the  residue  of  burned 
bodies,  and  that  they  can  contain  different  proportions 
of  combustible  matter  and  oxygen,  so  that  tlicy  exist  in 
very  different  states,  according  to  the  quantity  of  these 
constituent  matters.  Every  thing  more  which  has  been 
said,  in  treatises  of  chemistry,  upon  the  composition  of 
salts  in  general,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  hypo- 
theses, more  or  less  ingenious,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
more  or  less  remote  from  truth. 

We  now  propose  to  offer  tlie  following  remarks  con- 
cerning the  distribution,  or  methodical  division,  of  JSIincral 
Salts. — Those  salts  which  belong  to  the  mineral  kin"- 
dom  are  very  numerous,  many  of  them  are  the  products 
of  nature,  and  are  formed  by  the  action  of  fire,  water, 
and  air,  and  by  the  destruction  of  organised  bodies ; 
the  greater  number,  however,  are  formed  by  art,  or,  at 
least,  have  not  yet  been  found  among  natural  products. 
The  methodical  treatment  of  these  substances  requires 
that  they  should  be  divided  into  orders,  genera,  and 
species.  The  first  order  contains  such  saline  substances 
as  serve  to  compose  the  second  order,  and  are  therefore 
called  primitive.  The  second  order  contains  second- 
ary, compound,  or  neutral  salts,  which  are  fonned  by 
the  mutual  combination  of  the  simple  salts,  and  are 
consequently  much  less  simple  than  them.  Each  of 
these  orders  is  divided  into  several  genera,  and  these 
again  arc  subdivided  into  species. 

ORDER  I. 

SIMPLE  OR  PRIMITIVE  SALTS. 

Under  this  order  are  comprehended  those  salts  which 
were  formerly  thought  to  be  simple  or  primitive,  and 
which  are  occasionally  called  simple  salts.  The  ac- 
curate experiments  of  the  moderns  have  proved,  that 
these  are  for  the  most  part  compounded ;  but  the  term 
is  retained  with  greater  propriety  when  it  is  observed, 
that  these  salts  compose,  when  united,  the  salts  which 
are  termed  secondary.  These  salts  are  never  met  with 
perfectly  pure  in  nature,  but  require  artificial  processes 
to  render  them  so.  This  order  is  divided  into  three 
genera,  comprehending  saline  terrestrial  substances,  al- 
kalis, and  acids. 

Genus  1.  Saline  terrestrial  Substances, 
The  three  substances  which  compose  this  genus  have 
hitherto  been  considered  as  earths  whose  characters 
manifestly  re^t  nible  those  of  salts.    This  genus  contains 
three  species;  1.  Barytes.  2.  Magnesia.  3.  Quick-lime, 
A  a2 
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Genus  2.  Alkaline  Salts, 
These  possess  a  urinous,  burning,  and  caustic  taste^ 
turn  the  syrup  of  violets  to  a  green,  have  a  strong;  -iffi- 
nity  for  acitls,  dissolve  animjii  substance's,  unite  readily 
with  water,  combine  v/ith  oils  and  tat,  and  render  them 
miicible  with  water,  dissolve  sulphur,  and  are  crysta!- 
lisable.  The  species  of  this  genus  are,  1.  Potash. 
2.  Soda.    3.  Ammonia. 

Genus  3.  Acids. 

These  are  distinguished  by  their  sour  taste  when  di- 
luted with  water ;  they  redden  blue  vegetable  colours. 
Many  exist  in  an  aerial  form  ;  tliey  unite  with  great  ra- 
pidity to  alkalis ;  their  action  on  inflammable  sub- 
stances is  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  last-mention- 
ed salts,  and  most  commonly  reduces  them  to  the  state 
of  bodies  which  have  been  burnt.  The  following  spe- 
cies enter  this  genus : 

Mineral  Acids. 

1.  Carbonic.  6.  Boracic. 

2.  Muriatic.  7-  Molybdic. 

3.  Fluoric.  8.  Tungstenic. 

4.  Nitric.  9-  Arsenic. 

5.  Sulphuric.  10.  Succinic. 

Vegetable  Acids. 

11.  Acetic,  15.  Benzoic. 

12.  Citric.  l6.  Tartarcous. 

13.  Gallic.  17.  Oxalic. 

14.  Malic. 

Acids  formed  by  the  action  of  Fire. 

15.  Pyro-tartarous.  20.  Pyro-ligneous. 
1.9-  Pyro-mucous, 

Acids  formed  by  the  Nitric  Acid. 
Camphoric.  23.  Ciceric. 
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22.  Suberic 


24. 

2.5. 
26. 


Phosphoric. 

Lithic. 

Foi"mio. 


Animal  Acids. 

27.  Bombic. 

28.  Zoonic. 


ORDER  11. 


SECONDARY  OR  NEUTRAL  SALTS. 

Under  the  name  of  secondary  salts  are  comprehend- 
rd  such  matters  as  are  composed  of  two  primitive  saline 
substances  combined  together.  These  salts  arc  called 
neutral,  because  they  do  not  possess  the  characters  of 
primitive  salts;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  neiiher  acid  nor 
alkaline.  There  are,  however,  many  salts,  -such  as 
borax,  chalk,  and  alkalis,  when  uniud  with  the  car- 
bonic acid,  which  exhibit  some  of  the  properties  of  pri- 
mitive salts,  though  in  a  less  emim^nt  degree.  These 
secondary  salts  have  not  so  strong  a  taste  as  most  of  the 
primitive,  th(ir  tendency  to  combination,  and  their  so- 
lubility, being  less  considerable ;  but  the  cril;  rion 
which  distinguishes  them  more  especially  from  the  for- 


mer is,  that  they  cannot,  like  the  primitive  salts,  com- 

municate  the  saline  properties  to  other  bodies ;  their 
crystalline  torm  is  likewise  a  character  much  attended 
to  by  naturalists,  and  sometimes  indicates  their  nature, 
thougii  It  may  be  productive  of  error  when  too  much 
depended  on. 

The  term  base,  is  commonly  applied,  to  the  mor':'  fixed 
matter  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  neutral 
salts.  As  this  base,  which  is  somMunes  voUuile,  com- 
municates several  general  characters,  suthci;  nily  uni- 
form in  the  several  combinations  it  makes  with  acids, 
the  name  of  the  base  is  assumed  to  distinguish  the 
genera  of  secondary  salts.  These  salts  are  therefore 
divided  into  as  many  genera  as  there  are  saline  or  alka- 
line bases  capable  of  being  united  with  acids. 

1.  The  first  genus  comprehends  such  as  are  formed 
by  the  union  of  fi.xed  alkalis  with  acids.  These  are 
called  perfect  neutral  salts,  because  the  union  of  their 
component  parts  is  very  intimate. 

2.  The  second  genus  includes  such  as  are  formed  by 
the  combination  of  the  volatile  alkali  or  ammonia  with 
acids.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  am- 
moniacal  salts  from  that  which  has  been  given  to  their 
base  by  later  chemists.  They  may  likewise  be  called 
imperfect  salts,  because  they  are  much  more  easily  de- 
composed than  salts  of  the  first  genus. 

3.  Th^e  third  genus  embraces  those  which  have  lime 
for  their  basis.  These  are  in  general  less  perfect  than, 
those  of  the  second  genus,  though  lime  has  a  stronger 
affinity  to  acids  than  ammonia.  These  salts  are  de- 
nominated neutral  calcareous  salts. 

4.  Magnesia,  combined  with  various  acids,  consti- 
tutes the  fourth  genus.  They  are  more  decomposable 
than  those  of  the  last-mentioned  genus,  because  lime 
and  alkalis  have  a  stronger  affinity  with  acids  than  mag- 
nesia. They  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  mag- 
nesian  neutral  salts. 

5.  The  fifth  genus  comprehends  such  as  have  pure 
argillaceous  earth  or  alumine  for  their  base.  As  alum 
is  the  princip;-!  of  these  combinations,  the  generic  name 
of  aluminous  salts  is  given  to  them.  Alkalis,  lime,  and 
magnesia,  in  most  instances,  decompose  salts  with  an. 
aluminous  base. 

6.  The  sixth  genus  comprehends  neutral  salts  with 
a  base  of  barytcs  or  ponderous  earth.  These  salts,  as 
well  as  the  two  preceding  genera,  are  but  little  known. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  these  bases,  com- 
bined with  the  acids,  must  afford  a  great  number  of 
neutral  salts ;  and  that  this  number  would  be  still 
more  considerable,  were  we  to  admit,  as  peculiar  salts,, 
the  union  of  the  same  substances  with  the  acids. 

In  the  subsequent  arrangement  of  the  various  neutral 
salts,  the  order  of  the  affinities  of  the  acids  is  followed; 
that  is  to  say,  we  begin  with  sulphuric  salts,  after  which 
we  place  nitric  salts,  and  after  them,  the  salts  into 
which  the  muriatic,  the  boracic,  and  the  fluoric  acids 
enter;  and  lastly,  finish  witli  the  salts  which  contain 
carbonic  acid,  because  that  acid  is  the  weakest  of  them 
all.  To  denote  all  these  salts,  names  composed  of  the 
acids  and  th.'-ir  bases  are  adopted,  in  order  that  this  no- 
menclature may  expiess  the  nature  of  each ;  and  that 
there  no  longer  may  be  any  error  on  this  point,  the  dif- 
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ferent  names  which  each  neutral  salt  ha&  received  at      5.  Ammoniacal  bo- 


different  times,  are  exhibited, 

GENUS  I. 
Neutral  Salts  with  bases  of  Fixed  Alkali. 


SPECIES. 

T.  SuLPHAT  OF  POT- 
ASH. The  sulphuric  acid 
united  with  potash. 

2.  SULPHAT   OF  SODA. 

The  sulphuric  acid  with 
soda. 

3.  NlTRAT  OF  POTASH. 

Nitric  acid  with  potash. 

4.  NlTRAT    OF  SODA. 

Nitric  acid  with  soda. 

5.  IMURIAT  OF  POTASH. 

The  muriatic  acid  with 
potash, 

6.  INIURIAT    OF  soda' 

The  muriatic  acid  with 
soda, 

7.  BORAT    OF  POTASH. 

The  boracic  acid  with 
potash. 

8.  Borax,  or  supersa- 
turated borate  of  soda. 
The  boracic  acid  with 
soda. 

9-  Fluat  of  potash. 
The  fluoric  acid  with 
potash. 

10.  Fluat  of  soda. 
The  fluoric  acid  with  soda. 

11.  CaRBONAT  of  POT- 
ASH. The  carbonic  acid 
with  potash. 

12.  CaRBONAT  of  SODA. 

The  carbonic  acid  with 
soda. 


FORMER  NAMES, 

Vitriolated  tartar. 
Sal  df  diiobus. 
Arcativm  dtiplicafum. 
Vitriol  of  potash. 

J Glauber's  salt. 
Vitriol  of  soda. 

1  Common  nitre.. 
j  Saltpetre. 
\  Cubic  nitre. 
3  Rliondmdal  nitre. 

J Digestive  salt. 
Febrifuge  salt  of  Sylvius. 
Regenerated  inarine  salt. 
C  Marine  salt. 
J  Sea  salt. 
j  Common  salt.^ 
(^Culinari/  salt. 


Vegetable  borax. 


'  Common  borax. 
^  TincaL 

(  Spathose  tartar. 
C  Spar  of  tartar. 

I  Sparry  soda. 

(  Cretaceous  tartar. 
(Chalk  of  potash. 

(  Cretaceous  soda. 
C  Chalk  of  soda. 


GENUS  II, 
Ammoniacal  Neutral  Salts. 
SPECIES,  FORMER  NAMES. 

I,  Ammoniacal  ^iVL-^  Glauber's  secret  ammoniacal 


PHAT.       The    sulphuric  >  salt 


acid  with  ammonia. 

2.  Ammoniacal 
TRAT,  The  nitric 
with  ammonia. 

3.  Ammoniacal 
iiiAT.    The  muriatic  aci 
with  ammonia. 

4.  Ammoniacal  flu- 
at. The  fluoric  acid  with 
ammonia. 


]  Ammoniacal  vitriol, 

Nl-  ^ 

acid  >  Ammoniacal  nitre. 
mu-  _ 

Sal  ammoniac. 


;id  V, 


RAT,     The  boracic  acid 
with  ammonia, 

6.  Ammoniacal  cau-I  Sal  volatile. 
EONAT.    The  carbonic  a-  >  Concrete  volatile  alkali 
cid  with  ammonia.  j  Ammoniacal  chalk. 


GENUS  III, 
Calcareous  Neutral  Salts. 


SPECIES. 

1.  Calcareous  sul- 
PHAT.  The  sulphuric  a- 
cid  with  lime, 

2.  Calcareous  ni- 
TRAT,  The  nitrit  acid 
with  lime. 

3.  Calcareous  mu- 
RiAT.  The  muriatic  acid 
with  lime, 

4.  Calcareous  fluat 
The  fluoric  acid  with  lime 

5.  Calcareous  borat, 
Boracic  acid  with  lime, 

6.  CaRBONAT  of  LIME. 

The  carbonic  acid  with 
lime. 


FORMER  NAMES. 

r  Plaster  of  Paris. 
J  Gypsum. 
j  Selcnite. 
Calcareous  vitriol.- 

^^Calcarcous  nitre. 

1  Fixed  sal  ammoniac. 
>  Oil  of  lime. 
J  Calcareous  marine  salt, 
r  Cubic  spar. 
\  Vitreous  spar. 
V  Fusible  spar. 
'  J  Sparry  fluor. 
{^Fluorattd  lime. 


C  Chalk. 

J  Calcareous  spar. 
j  Calcareous  earth. 
{^Limestone. 


GENUS  IV. 
Magnesian  neutral  salts. 


SPECIES. 

1.  Magnesian  sul-' 
phat.  The  sulphuric  a-- 
cid  with  magnesia, 

2.  Magnesian  nitrat. 
The  nitric  acid  with  mag- 
nesia. 

3.  Magnesian  muri- 
AT.  The  muriatic  acid 
with  magnesia, 

4.  Fluat  of  magne- 
sia. The  fluoric  acid 
with  magnesia, 

5.  Borat  of  magne- 
sia. The  boracic  acid 
with  magnesia, 

6.  Magnesian  carbo-  ' 
NAT,  The  carbonic  acid- 
with  magnesia. 


FORMER  NAMES. 

Epsom  salt. 
Salt  of  Sedlitz. 
Bitter  purging  salt. 
Vitriolated  7nagnesia. 


Marine  salt  with  the  base 
of  magnesia. 


Effervescent  magnesia. 
Mild  magnesia. 
Aerated  magnesia. 
_  Magnesian  salt. 
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GENUS  V. 
Aluminous  Neutral  Salfg. 


SPECIES. 

1.  Aluminous  sul- 
THAT.  The  sulphuric  acid 
with  aluminous  earth. 

2.  Aluminous  xitrat. 
The  nitric  acid  with  alu- 
minous acid. 

3.  Aluminous  MURiAT. 
The  muriatic  acid  with 
aluminous  earth, 

4.  Aluminous  fluat. 
The  fluoric  acid  with  alu- 
minous earth. 

5.  Aluminous  bouat. 
The  boracic  acid  with  alu- 
minous earth, 

6.  Aluminous  carbo- 
NAT,  The  carbonic  acid 
with  aluminous  earth. 


FORMER  NAMES. 
Alum. 

Vitriol  of  clay. 

Argillaceous  nitre. 
Nitrous  alum. 

Argillaceous  marine  salt. 
Marine  alum. 

Sparry  clay. 
Argillaceous  Jluor. 

Argillaceous  borax. 

Effervescent  clay. 
Argillaceous  chalk. 


GENUS  VI. 

Neutral  Salts  with  a  base  of  Barytes,  or  Barytic 
Neutral  Salts. 


SPECIES. 

1.  Barytic  sulphat. 
The  sulphuric  acid  with 
barytes. 

2.  Barytic  nitrat. 
The  nitric  acid  with  ba- 
rytes. 

3.  Barytic  muriat. 
The  muriatic  acid  with 
barytes. 

4.  Barytic  fluat. 
The  fluoric  acid  with  ba- 
rytes. 

5.  Barytic  borat. 
The  boracic  acid  with 
barytes. 

6.  Barytic  carbonat. 
The  carbonic  acid  with 
barytes. 


FORMER  NAMES. 

(  Ponderous  spar. 
C  Barytic  vitriol. 

(ponderous  nitre, 
C  Barytic  nitre.  ' 


Ponderous  marine  salt. 


~)  Aerated  ponderous  earth. 
>  Cretaceous  ponderous  earth. 
J  Barytic  earth. 


To  these  salts  may  be  added  such  as  are  formed  by 
the  arsenic,  molybdic,  tun^^stenic,  and  succinic  acids : 
the  former  of  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  terms 
arseniats  of  potash,  soda,  Sic.  the  second,  molybdats  of 
potash,  soda,  and  so  on. 

Of  vegetable  salts. 

The  saline  substances,  which  are  held  in  solution  in 
the  juices  of  plants  or  the  water  wherein  they  are  in- 
fused, are  generally  known  by  the  name  oi  essential  salts. 
These  are  distinguished  into  six  genera.  The  first  con- 
■tp.ins  vegetable  salts  analogous  to  those  of  the  mineral 


kingdom.  The  second  contains  the  pure  acids  of  the 
plants.  In  the  third  are  placed  such  acid  salts  as  are 
combined  with  a  certain  quantity  of  potash  :  these  are 
called  acidules.  The  fourth  genus  includes  those  which 
are  formed  by  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  upon  certain 
vegetable  matters.  The  fifth  is  composed  of  those 
which  owe  their  formation  to  heat.  The  sixth  genus 
is  appropriated  to  such  acids  as  are  developed  by  a  pe- 
culiar fermentation. 

Genus  I. — The  principal  species  contained  in  this 
genus  are:  1.  Fixed  alkalis  combined  with  carbonic  acid. 
These  are  obtained  from  almost  all  plants  by  macerat- 
ing them  with  acids.  Potash  is  the  most  common,  but 
soda  exists  in  marine  plants.  2.  Sulphat  of  potash. 
This  neutral  salt  is  found  in  milfoil,  in  astringent  and 
aromatic  plants,  in  spurge,  flax,  &c.  3.  Sulphat  of 
soda,    which   exists  in  tamarisk   and    rotten  wood. 

4.  Nitre,  obtained  from  borage,  turnsole,  and  tobacco. 

5.  Muriat  of  potash  and  soda,   from   marine  plants. 

6.  Sulphat  of  lime,  which  is  said  to  exist  in  rhubarb. 
Gf.nus  II. — 1.  The  citric  acid.    2.  The  gallic  acid. 

3.  Thematic  acid.    4.  The  benzoic  acid. 

Genus  III. — 1.  The  tartarous  acid,  2.  The  oxalic 
acid. 

Genus  IV. — 1.  The  pyro-tartarous  acid.  2.  The 
pyro-nmcous  acid.    3.  The  pyro-ligneous  acid. 

Genus  V.— 1.  The  acid  of  sugar.  2.  The  camphoric 
acid.    3.  The  suberic  acid.    4.  The  aceric  acid. 

Genus  VI. — 1.  The  acetic  acid. 

Saline  Substances  from  the  Animal  Kingdom. 

The  animal  kingdom  abounds  with  many  of  the  saline, 
substances  common  to  vegetables,  such  as  lime,  soda, 
the  muriatic,  oxalic,  malic,  benzoic,  sebacic,  and  phos- 
phoric acids.  Besides  these,  animals  afford,  1.  The 
lactic  acid.  2.  The  saccho-lactic  acid.  3.  The  lithic 
acid.  4.  The  foracic  acid.  5.  The  bombic  acid.  The 
nature  of  these  animal  acids  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
known  to  chemists. 

In  the  history  of  saline  substances  it  is  only  further 
necessary  to  remark,  that  they  possess  generally  the 
properties  of  crystallisation,  fusibility,  efflorescence, 
and  solubility. 

SALTWORT.    See  Salsola  kalt. 

SALVATE'LLA  (sc.  vena  salvatella ;  from  salus, 
health,  because  the  opening  of  it  was  formerly  thought 
to  be  of  singular  use  in  melancholy) ;  a  vein  that  runs 
along  the  little  finger,  unites  upon  the  back  of  the 
hand  with  the  cephalic  of  the  thumb,  and  empties  its 
blood  into  the  internal  and  external  cubital  veins. 

SA'LVIA  (d  salvendo),  sage;  the  Salvia  officinalis 
Linn.  Salvia  foliis  lanceolato-ovatis  integris  crenulaiis, 
florihvs  spicatis,  calycibus  acutis.  Class,  Diandria.  Or- 
der, Monogynia.  Sage  is  a  perennial  plant,  a  native  o( 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  it,  differing  in  size,  or  in 
the  colour  of  its  flowers,  but  their  properties  are  the 
same.  They  have  a  peculiar  aromatic  smell,  and  a 
warm  aromatic  taste,  with  some  degree  of  bitterness 
and  astringency.  This  vegetable,  in  its  effects,  agrees 
with  other  aromatics.  It  is  stimulant,  carminative, 
and  tonic.    In  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  it  excites  appis- 
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tite,  and  proves  serviceable  in  debilities  of  the  nervous 
system.  The  best  preparation  for  these  purposes  is  an 
infusion  of  the  dry  leaves,  drunk  as  tea ;  or  a  tincture, 
or  extract,  made  with  rectified  spirit,  taken  in  proper 
doses  ;  these  contain  the  whole  virtues  of  the  sage ;  the 
distilled  water  and  essential  oil,  only  its  warmth  and 
aromatic  quality,  without  any  of  its  roughness  or  bit- 
terness. Aqueous  infusions  of  the  leaves,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  lemon-juice,  prove  a  useful  diluting 
drink  in  febrile  disorders,  being  sufficiently  agreeable  to 
the  palate.  Still  farther  acidulated  with  vinegar,  and 
•with  the  addition  of  honey,  it  affords  a  useful  domestic 
gargle  for  sore  throats. 

SA'LVIA  HORTE'NSIS  MINOR  ;  the  small  sage, 
or  sage  of  virtue.  It  is  a  variety  of  the  officinal  sage, 
possessing  similar  virtues. 

SA'LVIA  OFFICINA'LIS  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  garden  sage.    See  Salvia. 

SA'LVIA  SCLA'REA  ;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
garden  clary,  which  is  named  hormiimm  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeias. The  loaves  and  seeds  of  this  plant  are  recom- 
mended as  corroborants  and  antispasmodics,  particu- 
larly in  leucorrhoea  and  hysteria.  They  have  a  bit- 
terish warm  taste,  and  a  strong  smell,  of  the  aromatic 
kmd,  but  their  medicinal  properties  are  inconsiderable. 

SAMBL'CUS  (from  sabucca,  Heb.  a  musical  instru- 
ment, formerly  made  of  this  tree),  the  elder :  Sambvcits 
nigra  Linn.  Sambuats  cymis  qiiiitque  pardtis,  foliis  pin- 
natis,  caule  arboreo.  Class,  Pentandria.  Order,  Tri- 
gynia.  This  indigenous  plant  has  an  unpleasant  nar- 
cotic smell,  and  some  authors  have  thought  proper 
even  to  report  that  its  exhalations  have  proved  so  noxi- 
cus,  as  to  render  it  unsafe  to  sleep  under  its  shade. 
The  parts  of  this  tree  that  are  proposed  for  medicinal 
use  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  are  the  inner  bark,  the 
flowers,  and  the  berries.  The  first  has  scarcely  any 
smell,  and  very  little  taste;  on  first  chewing,  it  im- 

^ presses  a  degree  of  sweetness,  which  is  followed  by  a 
very  slight  but  durable  acrimony,  in  which  its  powers 
seem  to  rchide.    From  its  cathartic  property  it  is  re- 

_  commended  as  an  effectual  hydragogue  by  Sydenham 
and  Boerhaave.  In  small  doses  it  is  said  to  be  a  use- 
ful aperient  and  dcobstruent  in  various  chronic  disor- 
ders. The  flowers  have  an  agreeable  flavour;  and  in- 
fusions of  them,  when  fresh,  are  gently  laxative  and 
aperient.  When  dry,  they  arc  said  to  promote  chiefly 
the  cuticular  excretion,  and  to  be  particularly  service- 
able in  erysipelatous  and  eruptive  disorders.  Exter- 
nally they  are  sometimes  used  in  fomentations,  &c.  and 
the  distilled  water  is  employed  as  a  collyrium.  The 
berries  in  taste  are  somewhat  sweetish,  and  not  unplea- 
sant; on  expression  they  yield  a  fine  purple  juice, 
which  proves  a  useful  aperient  and  resolvent  in  sun- 
dry chronic  diseases,  gently  loosening  the  belly,  and 
promoting  the  urine  and  perspiration.    The  only  offi- 

-  cinal  preparations  of  the  elder  are,  ihc  Sticats  bacae 
aambuci  sjtissatus  Lond.  Edin.  and  the  Unguentum  sarn- 
buci  Dubl. 

SAMBU'CUS  E'BULUS;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  dwarf-elder.    See  Ebulus. 

SAMBU'CUS  NIGRA  ;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
«Ider-tree,    See  Samb^/cus. 


SAMIAN  EARTH,  the  name  of  two  species  of  marl 
which  the  ancients  used  in  medicine,  viz.  1.  The  white 
kind,  called  collyrium  samium.  This  being  astringent, 
was  therefore  given  in  (tiarrha\-is,  dysenteries,  and 
haemorrhagies.  They  also  used  it  externally  in  inflam- 
mations of  all  kinds.  2.  The  brownish-white  kind, 
called  aster  sainius  by  Dioscorides;  and  this  also  stands 
recommended  as  an  astringent. 

SA'MIEL,  orSAMYEL,  the  Arabian  name  of  a  hot 
wind  peculiar  to  the  desert  of  Arabia.  It  blows  over 
the  desert  in  the  months  of  July  and  August  from  the 
north-west  quarter,  and  sometimes  it  tontinues  with  all 
its  violence  to  the  very  gates  of  Bagdad,  but  never  af- 
fects any  body  xoithin  the  walls.  Some  years  it  docs  not 
blow  at  all,  and  in  others  it  appears  six,  eight,  or  ten 
times,  but  seldom  continues  more  than  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time.  It  often  passes  with  the  apparent  quickness 
of  lightning.  The  Arabians  and  Persians,  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  appearance  of  the  sky  at  or  near  the 
time  this  wind  arises,  have  warning  of  its  approach  by 
a  thick  haze,  which  appears  like  a  cloud  of  dust  arising 
out  of  the  horizon;  and  they  immediately  upon  this 
appearance  throw  themselves  with  their  faces  to  the 
ground,  and  continue  in  that  position  till  the  wind  is 
passed,  which  frequently  happens  almost  instantane- 
ously ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  not  careful  or 
brisk  enough  to  take  this  precaution,  which  is  some- 
times the  case,  and  they  get  the  full  force  of  the  wind, 
it  is  instant  death.  Sometimes,  however,  life  remains, 
although  to  every  outward  appearance  the  person  is 
dead  ;  and  in  that  case  the  by-standers  immediately 
cover  him  with  clothes,  and  administer  some  warm 
diluting  liquor  to  cause  a  perspiration,  which  is  but 
slowly  brought  about.  The  Arabs  themselves  know 
nothing  about  the  nature  of  this  wind.  They  say  only 
that  it  leaves  behind  ii  a  very  strong  sulphureous  smell, 
and  that  the  air  at  these  times  is  quite  clear,  except 
about  the  horizon,  in  the  north-west  <juarter,  before  ob- 
served, which  gives  warning  of  its  approach.  The 
effects  of  this  wind  are  attributed  by  some  to  a  poison- 
ous vapour,  and  not  to  excessive  heat.  The  Samiel  is 
so  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bagdad  and 
Bassora,  that  the  very  children  speak  of  it  with  dread. 

SAMP,  a  preparation  of  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  savages  of  North  Ame- 
rica, who  have  no  corn  mills.  The  corn  is  first  de- 
prived of  its  external  coat  by  soaking  it  ten  or  twelve 
hours  in  a  lixivium  of  water  and  wood-ashes.  This 
coat,  or  husk,  being  separated  from  the  kernel,  rises  to 
th-^  surface  of  the  water,  while  the  gram,  which  is  spe- 
cifically heavier  than  wtitcr,  remains  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel ;  which  grain,  thus  deprived  ot  its  hard  coat 
of  armour,  is  boikd,  or  rather  simmered,  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  two  days  for  instance,  in  a  kettle  of 
water  placed  near  the  fire. — When  sufficiently  cooked, 
the  k(  rnels  will  be  found  to  be  swelled  to  a  great  size 
and  burst  open ;  and  this  food,  which  is  uncommonly 
sw<  et  and  nourishing,  may  be  used  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways ;  but  the  best  way  of  using  it  is  to  mix  it  with 
milk,  and  with  soups,  and  broths,  as  a  substitute  for 
bread.  Count  Rumford  say^,  it  is  even  better  than 
bread  for  these  purposes ;  for  besides  being  quite  aa 
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palatable  as  the  very  best  bread,  as  it  is  less  liable  tlian 
bread  to  grow  too  soft  when  mixed  with  these  liquids, 
without  being  disagreeably  hard,  it  re(|uirc  s  more  masti- 
cation, and  consequently  tends  more  to  increase  and 
prolong  the  pleasure  of  eating. 

SAiMPIIIRE,  the  Crithwum  marithmm  of  Linna;us; 
a  low  perennial  plant,  that  grows  on  the  sea-coast  in 
several  parts  of  Britain.  It  has  a  spicy  aromatic  fla- 
vour, on  which  account,  the  common  people  use  it  as 
a  pot-herb.  If  pickled  with  vinegar  and  spice,  it  makes 
an  elegant  condiment,  whicii  is  in  muclx  esteem  at  the 
tables  of  the  opulent. 

SA'MPSYCHU.AI;  sweet  fnarjorara.  See  INIajorana. 
SANCTORIUS,  a  most  iuiienious  and  harned  phy- 
sician, professor  of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Padua, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  l/th  century.  He  contrived  a 
kind  of  statical  chair,  by  means  of  which,  after  estimat- 
ing the  aliments  he  received,  and  the  sensible  dis- 
charges, he  was  enabled  to  determine  with  great  ex- 
actness the  quantity  of  insensible  perspiration,  as  well 
as  what  kind  of  victuals  and  drink  increased  or  dimin- 
ished it.  On  these  exprriments  he  erected  a  curious 
system,  which  he  published  undi  r  the  title  "  De  Mcdi- 
cina  Statica  ;"  of  which  we  have  an  English  translation 
by  Dr.  Quincy.  Sanctorius  publislu~d  several  other 
.treatises,  which  shewed  Lrn  at  aljilities  and  learning. 

SANDARA'CM A  (cravJapa%a,  a  gum-resin;  also 
n.  sort  of  arsenic,  from  aagaad  ?iarak,  Arab.).  See 
Sandarack. 

SANDARA'CIIA  A'RABUM;  a  resinous  juice 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  produce  of  a  large  spe- 
cies of  junip'  r-tree. 

SA'isiDARACK  (of  Saiidrad;  Arab.);  or  Sandar- 
acfia,  the  gum-junip(r;  a  concnte  resin  which  exudes 
in  white  tears,  rather  more  transparent  than  mastich, 
from  the  bark  of  the  Junipenis  commiims  Linn.  See 
JirNiPERUS,  Sandarack  is  almost  wholly  soluble  in 
alkoliol,  with  which  it  forms  a  viTy  useful  whitish  var- 
nish that  dries  speedily.  If  reduced  to  powder,  it  is 
called  pounce^  which  is  employi  d  to  prevent  ink  from 
sinking  into  paper,  after  its  exterior  coating  of  size  has 
been  scraped  away- 

SANGUIFICA'TIO  (from  sanguis,  blood),  sanguifi- 
cation ;  that  natural  function  of  the  body,  by  which  the 
chyle  is  changed  into  blood.  The  uses  ol  sanguification 
are,  the  generation  of  blood,  which  serves  to  fill  the 
blood-vessels,  to  irritate  and  stimulate  the  heart  and 
arteries,  to  generate  or  cause  heat,  to  secrete  the  hu- 
mours, and  to  excite  the  vital  action.    Sec  Blood. 

SANGUINA'LiS  (from  sanguis,  blood;  so  named 
from  its  uses  in  stopping  protuse  bleedings);  a  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  Polygonum  aviculare  or  knot- 
grass.   See  Ckntumnodia. 

SANGUINA'RIA  (i'rom  sang7{is,  blood;  so  named 
from  its  use  as  a  styptic).  The  Po^iigunum  avictiJare 
or  knot-grass  is  sometimes  so  termed.    See  Centum- 

VODIA. 

SANGUINEOUS  APOPLEXY.  See  Apoplexia. 

SA'NGUIS;  blood.    See  Blood. 

SA'NGUIS  DRACO'NIS,  dragon's-blood.  The  drug 
to  wiiich  this  fanciiul  app'  llation  has  been  long  given, 
js  a  .red  resiao^is  juice  which  is  obtained  by  wounding 


the  bark  of  the  Calamus  rotang,  caudice  densissime  acu- 
Icato,  aculeis  erectis^  spadice  erecto,  of  Wildenow.  Class, 
Hexandria.  Order,  Monogynia.  It  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  the  Molucca  islands,  Java,  and  other  parts  of  the 
East  Indies.  It  is  generally  much  adulterated,  and 
vai-i(  s  greatly  in  goodness  and  purity.  The  best  kind 
is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  which,  when  powdered,  changes 
to  crimson;  it  readily  melts  and  catcht's  flame;  has  no 
smell,  but  to  the  .taste  discovers  some  degree  of  warmth 
and  pungency.  The  ancient  Greeks  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  astringent  power  of  this  drug;  in 
whicli  ciuiracter  it  has  since  been  much  employed  in 
haemorrhages,  and  alvine  fluxes.  At  present,  however,  it 
is  seldom  used  internally,  being  supei'St  di  d  by  catechu 
and  other  more  certain  and  etiectual  remedies  of  this 
numerous  class.  This  resin  enters  no  officinal  compo- 
sition but  that  of  the  emplastrum  tliuris  coinp.  of  the 
London  Pharmacopcria. 

SANGUISO'RBA  OFFICINA'LIS;  the  systematic 
nnme  of  the  Italian  pimpinel.  See  Pimpinella 
Italica. 

SANGUISU'GA  (from  sanguis,  blood,  and  sugo,  to 
suck) ;  the  leech,  or  blood-sucker.    See  Leech. 

SANICLE.    See  SA^MCULA. 

SANICLE,  YORKSHIRE.    See  PiNGUiCULA. 

SANI'CULA  (from  saiw,  to  heal;  so  called  from  its 
virtue's  in  healing),  the  herb  sanicle  ;  Sanicula  Europea . 
of  liinnieus.  It  was  formerly  recummended  as  a  mild 
astringent,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  received  its 
name  from  its  sanative  power.  Its  sensible  qualities 
are  a  bitterish  and  somewhat  austere  taste,  followed  by 
an  acrimony  which  chiefly  atfects  the  throat.  It  is 
only  in  us  ,  in  the  pre  sent  day,  amongst  the  vulgar. 

SANI'CULA  EBORACL'NSIS;\he  Yorkshire  sa- 
nicle or  butti  r-wort.    See  PI^'GUICULA. 

SANICULA  EUROPEA;  the  systematic  name  of 
sanicle.    See  Sanicula. 

SA'NIES,  or  Ichor.    Both  these  terms  are  applied 
to  a  thin,  limpid,  and  greenish  discharge,  which  flows'^ 
from  irritated  and  unhealthy  sores. 

SA'NTALUM  (crav7aAov,  from  zandal,  Arab.); 
Saunders. 

SA'NTALUjNI  ALBUJil;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  yellow  saunders.  See  Santalum  citrinum. 
The  white  saunders  ot  the  shops  is  said  to  be  the  albur- 
num of  the  same  tree  whose  medullary  part  is  the  sari' 
talum  citrinum. 

S/\'NTALUM  CITRINUM,  yellow  saunders ;  the 
Santalum  album  Linn.  Wliite  saunders  wood  is  of  a 
pale  white  colour,  often  with  a  yellowish  tinge,  and, 
being  destitute  of  taste  or  odour,  it  is  superseded  by  the 
sanlalura  citrinum,  which  is  of  a  brownish  yellow 
colour,  of  a  bitterish  aromatic  taste,  and  of  a  pleasant 
snu  ll,  approaching  to  that  of  the  rose.  Both  kinds  are 
brought  from  the  East  Indies  in  billets,  consisting  of 
large  thick  pieces,  which,  according  to  Rumphius,  are 
sometimes  taken  from  the  same,  and  sometimes  Irom 
diilerent  trees.  For  though  the  white  and  yellow 
saunders  are  the  wood  of  the  same  species  of  tree,  yet 
the  latter,  which  forms  the  central  part  of  the  tree,  is 
not  always  to  be  found  in  sufficient  quantity  to  repay 
the  trouble  and  expence  of  procuring  it  especially, 
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■unless  the  trees  be  old  ;  while  the  white,  which  is  the 
exterior  part  of  the  wood,  is  alwaj's  more  abundant, 
and  is  consequently  much  cheaper. 

If  3'ellow  Saunders  be  distilled  with  water,  it  yields  a 
fragrant  essential  oil,  which  thickens  in  the  cold  into 
the  consistence  of  a  balsam,  approaching  in  smell  to 
ambergris,  or  a  mixture  of  ambergris  and  roses  :  the  re- 
maining decoction,  inspissated  to  the  consistence  of  an 
extract,  is  bitterish  and  slightly  pungent.  Rectified 
spirit  extracts,  by  digestion,  considerably  more  from  it 
than  water:  the  colour  of  the  tincture  is  a  rich  yellow. 
The  spirit  distilled  oft"  is  slightly  impregnated  with  the 
fine  flavour  of  the  wood  :  the  remaining  brownish 
extract  has  a  weak  smell,  and  a  moderate  balsamic 
pungency. 

This  wood  is  chiefly  valued  on  account  of  its  fra- 
grance. The  Chinese  are  said  to  fumigate  their  clothes 
with  it,  and  to  burn  it  in  their  temples  in  honour  of 
their  gods.  Though  retained  in  the  materia  mcdica  of 
the  late  Edinburgh  Phainiacopceia,  Dr.  Culkn  says,  it 
cannot  be  thought  to  possess  any  considerable  share  of 
medicinal  power.  Hoffman  considers  its  virtues  as  si- 
milar to  those  of  ambergris;  and  some  others  have 
esteemed  it  in  the  character  of  a  corroborant  and  re- 
storative, no  doubt,  on  account  of  the  essential  oil  and 
resin  which  it  contains. 

SA'NTALUiM  RU'BRUM,  red  saunders ;  the  Ptero- 
tarpus  sanfaliinis  Linn.  Several  red  woods,  capable  of 
communicating  this  colour  to  ardent  spirits,  arc  sold  as 
red  saunders  ;  but  the  true  officinal  kind  appears,  on  the 
best  authority,  to  be  of  this  tree,  which  is  extremely 
hard,  of  a  bright  garnet  red  colour,  and  bears  a  fine 
polish.  It  is  only  the  inner  substance  of  the  wood  that 
is  used  as  a  colouring  matter,  and  the  more  florid  red  is 
mostly  esteemed.  On  being  cut  it  is  said  to  manifest  a 
fragrant  odour,  which  is  more  predominant  in  old  trees. 
Lewis  says  this  wood  is  of  a  dull  red,  almost  blackish, 
colour  on  the  outside,  and  a  deep  brighter  red  within  : 
its  fibres  are  now  and  then  curled,  as  in  knots.  It 
has  no  manifest  smell,  and  little  or  no  taste;  even 
of  extracts  made  from  it  with  water,  or  with  spirit, 
tiie  taste  is  inconsiderable. 

To  watery  liquors  this  wood  only  communicates  a 
yellowish  tinge,  but  to  rectified  spirit  a  fine  deep  red. 
A  small  quantity  of  an  extract  made  with  this  men- 
struum, tinges  a  large  one  of  fresh  spirit  of  the  same 
colour ;  though  it  docs  not,  like  most  other  resinous 
bodies,  dissolve  in  expressed  oils.  Of  distilled  oils, 
there  are  some  which  receive  a  red  tincture  from  the 
wood  itself,  and  from  its  resinous  extract,  but  the 
greater  number  do  not  Red  saunders  has  been  esteem- 
ed as  a  medicine ;  but  its  only  use  attaches  to  its 
colouring  property.  The  juice  of  this  tree,  like  that 
of  some  others,  affords  a  species  of  sanguis  draconis,  or  at 
least  furnishes  an  article  that  is  frequently  sold  tor  it. 
This  wood  gives  colour  to  the  TincL  lavend.  conip.  of 
tlie  three  Pharmacopoeias. 

SANTOLI'NA  (from  santalum,  saunders,  because  it 
smells  like  tnat  wood).    See  Abiiotanum  folmina. 

SANTOLI'NA  CHAMiE-CYPARl'SSUS  ;  the  sy- 
.sfcmatic  name  of  the  lavender  cotton.    See  Abrota- 
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SANTO'NICUM  {(xecj-rovixav ;  from  Santunia,  its 
native  place),  called  also  Cina,  Semen  contra,  and 
Semen  sanchnn  ;  the  Tartarean  southern-wood  or  worm- 
seed.  Arte7nisia  santoinca ;  fol'm  caiiUnis  I'mearihis 
piniuito-muUiJidis,  ramis  indivlsis,  spicis  secundis  re/lexis, 
Jiorihus  quinquijloris.  Linn.  Class,  Syngencsia.  Order, 
Polygamia  superjlua.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  small, 
light,  and  oval ;  composed  of  a  number  of  thin  n.iem- 
branous  coats  of  a  yellovvisli-grcen  colour,  with  a  cast 
of  brown  ;  easily  friable,  upon  being  rubbed  between 
the  fingers,  into  a  fine  chaffy  kind  of  substance.  These 
seeds  are  brought  from  the  Levant.  They  have  a 
moderately  strong  and  not  an  agreeable  smell,  some- 
what of  the  wormwood  kind,  and  a  very  bitter  subacrid 
taste.  They  are  esteemed  to  be  stomachic,  emmena- 
gogue,  and  anthelmintic;  but  it  is  more  especially 
with  the  last-mentioned  view  that  they  are  now  ad- 
ministered, and  from  their  efficacy  in  this  way  it  is 
that  they  have  the  name  of  worm-seed. 

SAP,  the  juice  by  which  vegetables  arc  sustained. 
It  has  been  long  disputed  whether  the  sap  of  plants  be 
analogous  to  the  blood  of  animals,  and  circulates  in  the 
same  manner.  The  conclusions  that  Dr.  Hales  drew 
from  his  numerous  experiments,  were  all  in  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  that  the  sap  circulates;  yet  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt  of  the  fact. 

Dr.  Walker,  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  has  published  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  Edinburgh  an  ac- 
count of  a  course  of  very  accurate  and  ingenious  ex- 
periments, accompanied  with  observations  and  conclu- 
sions made  with  a  caution  which  inspires  his  readers 
with  confidence.    It  is  well  known  that  in  the  spring 
vegetables  contain  a  great  quantity  of  sap;  and  there 
are  some  trees,  as  the  birch  and  plane,  which,  if  wound- 
ed, will  discharge  a  great  portion  of  it.    Whence  is  this 
moisture  derived.?  Whether  is  it  imbibed  from  the  at- 
mosphere, or  does  it  flow  from  the  soil  tb.rough  the 
roots.?  These  are  the  questions  which  require  first  to 
be  answered ;  and  Dr.  Walker's  experiments  enable  us 
to  answer  them  with  confidence,    lie  selected  a  vigor- 
ous young  birch,  30  feet  high,  and  36'  inches  in  circum- 
ference at  the  ground.    He  bored  a  hole  just  above  the 
ground  on  the  1st  of  February,  and  cut  one  of  its 
branches  at  the  extremity.     He  repeated  this  every 
second  day  :  but  no  moisture  appeared  at  either  of  the 
places  till  the  .5th  of  May,  when  a  small  quantity  floM'- 
ed  on  making  an  incision  near  the  ground.    He  then 
cut  21  incisions  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  on  the  north 
side,  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  from  one  another,  and 
reaching  from  the  ground  to  the  height  of  20  feet. 
The  incisions  were  solid  triangles,  each  side  being  an 
inch  long  and  an  inch  deep,  and  penetrating  through 
the  bark  and  wood.    Dr.  Walker  visited  the  tree  al- 
most every  day  for  two  months,  and  marked  exactly 
from  which  of  the  incisions  the  sap  flowed.    Lie  ob- 
served that  it  flowed  from  the  lowest  incision  first,  and 
gradually  ascended  to  the  highest. 

Dr.  Walker  found  that  the  sap  ascends  through  the 
wood,  and  still  more  copiously  between  the  wood  and 
the  bark ;    but  none  could  be  perceived  ascending 
through  the  pith  or  the  bark,    lie  found  also,  that 
B  b 
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when  the  thermometer  at  noon  is  about  4.9,  or  between 
46  and  50,  the  sap  rises  about  one  foot  in  24  hours; 
that  when  the  tliermometcr  is  about  45  at  noon,  it 
ascends  about  one  foot  in  two  days ;  and  that  it  does 
not  ascend  at  all  unless  the  mid-day  heat  be  above  40. 
He  observed  that  it  moves  with  more  velocity  through 
young  than  through  old  branches.  In  one  young 
branch  it  moved  through  seven  feet  in  one  day,  the 
thermometer  being  at  49,  while  it  moved  in  the  trunk 
of  the  irce  only  seven  feet  in  seven  days.  Dr.  Walker 
has  tluis  explained  the  reason  why  the  buds  on  the  ex- 
tremities of  branches  unfold  first :  because  they  are 
placed  on  the  youngest  wood,  to  which  the  sap  flows 
most  abundantly. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  motion  of  the  sap  de- 
serve to  be  attended  to.  In  those  parts  to  which  it  has 
mounted,  the  barlv  easily  separates  from  the  wood,  and 
the  ligneous  circles  may  without  difficulty  be  detached 
from  one  another.  The  buds  begin  to  swell  and  their 
scales  to  separate,  while  those  branches  to  which  the 
sap  has  not  ascended  remain  closely  folded.  When  the 
sap  has  reached  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  and 
has  thus  pervaded  the  whole  plant,  it  is  soon  covered 
■with  opening  buds,  and  ceases  to  bleed.  The  bleeding 
ceases  first  in  the  u[)per  parts  of  the  tree,  and  in  the 
lower  parts  successively  downwards,  and  the  wood  be- 
comes dry.  An  inverted  branch  flows  more  copiously 
when  cut  than  those  which  are  erect.  This  is  a  proof 
tliat  the  ascent  of  the  sap  is  not  occasioned  by  capillary 
attraction,  for  water  which  has  arisen  in  a  small  glass 
tube  by  this  attraction  will  not  descend  when  the  tube 
5s  inverted. 

It  is  evident  that  there  is  an  intimate  connection  be- 
tween heat  and  the  ascent  of  the  sap.  It  did  not  begin 
to  flow  till  the  thermometer  stood  at  a  certain  point : 
when  it  fell  below  40,  it  was  arrested  in  its  progress. 
The  south  side  of  the  tree,  when  the  sun  was  bright, 
bled  more  profusely  than  the  north  side ;  and  at  sunset 
the  incisions  at  the  top  ceased  to  bleeti,  where  it  was 
exposed  most  to  the  cold  air,  while  it  still  continued  to 
flow  from  the  incisions  next  to  the  ground  ;  the  ground 
retaining  its  heat  longer  than  the  air. 

Sx\PHyE'NA  (from  the  Gr.  traifijf,  risible),  the  name 
of  a  large  vein  of  the  leg,  which  ascends  along  the  little 
toe  over  the  external  ankle,  and  evacuates  part  of  the 
blood  from  the  foot  into  the  popliteal  veins. 

SAPIE^NTLE  DENTES.  The  last  four  grinders 
in  the  human  jaw  arc  so  called,  because  ihey  appear 
when  the  person  is  supposed  to  be  at  years  of  discre- 
tion.   Sec  Teeth. 

SAPI'NDUS  SAPONA'RIA  ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the'  plant  which  affords  soap-nuts.    See  SAPONARiic 

NUCUL^E. 

SA'PO,  soap,  a  well  known  composition  of  oil  or 
fat  with  caustic  alkali.  The  medicinal  soap,  supo  albus 
Hispanm,  sapo  durus,  sapo  amngdalinus,  is  made  wilh 
oil  of  sweet  almonds,  and  halt  its  weight  oi  potash  or 
caustic  alkali.  Of  this  Dr.  Cullen  gives  the  following 
opinion:  "Its  power,"  says  he,  "is  never  consider- 
able; and  when  it  does  appear,  it  is  upon  a  ground 
that  practitioners  do  not  commonly  apprehend.  Many 
instances  have  occurred  of  persons  taking  this  soap  to 


half  an  ounce  or  more  every  day,  without  its  shewing, 
laxative  effects ;  and  though  it  does  upon  many  occa- 
sions shew  these,  it  may,  I  think,  be  a  question,  by  what 
quality  it  operates?  If  the  purest  soap  be  dissolved,  as 
it  may  readily  be  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  the  salt 
commonly  intermixed  with  the  soap  is  left  undissolved, 
and  the  dissolved  soap,  by  a  proper  evaporation,  may 
be  recovered  in  a  dry  form.  In  this  state  the  soap  is 
mild  and  insipid  ;  and  in  my  opinion  cannot  give  any 
irritation  to  the  intestines,  or  to  any  other  the  most 
sensible  part  of  the  body." 

Dr.  Cullen  presumes  therefore  that  soap  is  not  a 
laxative;  and  if  ever  it  appears  to  be  so,  he  thinks  it 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  common  salt,  which,  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  manufacture,  is  always  contained 
in  it.  He  has  some  objections  to  the  use  of  soap  in 
clysters,  in  nephralgic  cases,  as  proving  too  laxative, 
but  says  the  correction  will  be  easy  by  the  process 
above  mentioned,  which  deprives  the  soap  of  its  com- 
mon salt,  and  fits  it  no  less  for  the  cure  of  the  nephralgia, 
as  it  may  then  be  administered  in  much  larger  quantity. 

Common  or  soft  soap,  sapo  mollis,  is  made  of  tallow  ; 
Spanish,  or  Castile  soap,  of  oil  of  almonds  and  the  al- 
kaline salt  called  soda  or  barilla.  Black  soap  is  a: 
composition  of  train  oil  and  an  alkaline  salt ;  and  green- 
soap,  of  hemp,  linseed,  or  rape  oil.  Soap  is  a  sub- 
stance much  used  both  in  surgery  and  medicine,  and 
enters  into  various  preparations  of  pills,  plasters,  and 
liniments.    See  Soda. 

SAPONxV'RIA  (from  sapo,  soap  ;  so  called  because 
its  juice,  like  soap,  is  capable  of  cleaning  clothes);, 
soap-wort,  or  bruise-wort.  The  root  of  this  plant  has 
been  employed  medicinally.  It  has  no  peculiar  smell, 
but  its  taste  is  sweetish,  glutinous,  and  somewhat  bitter. 
On  being  chewed  for  some  time,  it  discovers  a  degree 
of  acrimony,  which  continues  to  affect  the  mouth  a 
considerable  time.  Neumann  found  that  two  ounces  of. 
the  root  yielded  eleven  drachms  of  watery  extract;  but 
Cartheuser,  from  a  like  quantity,  only  obtained  six 
drachms  and  twenty-four  grains.  This  extract  mani- 
fested a  sweetish  taste,  followed  by  an  acrid  quality.. 
The  spirituous  extract  is  less  m  quality,  but  of  a  more  « 
penetrating  acrid  taste.  Decoctions  of  the  root,  on 
being  strongly  agitated,  prodtice  a  saponaceous  froth  or 
lather.  A  like  soapy  quality  is  observable  also  in  the 
extract,  and  still  more  manifestly  in  the  leaves^  inso- 
much that  they  have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  soap, 
Bergius,  who  made  several  experiments  with  it,  de- 
clans,  that  the  saponaria  had  all  the  effects  of  soap 
itsi'lf. 

Some  share  of  medical  efficacy  has  been  attributed 
to  this  vegetable.  The  diseases  for  which  the  sapon- 
aria is  recommended,  are,  syphilis,  gout,  rheumatism, 
and  jaundice;  but  these  may  not,  perhaps,  be  the  com- 
plaints in  which  its  use  is  most  availing.  A  fancied 
resemblance  in  the  roots  of  saponaria  witli  those  of  sar- 
saparilla,  seems  to  have  led  physicians  to  think  them 
similar  in  their  effects;  and  hence  they  have  both  been 
administen  d  with  the  same  intentions,  particularly  in 
fixed  pains,  and  venereal  affections.  Bergius  says,  "  in 
arthritidc,  cura  mercuriale,  &c.  nullum  aptioiem  potum 
novi."    According  to  several  writers,  the  most  invete- 
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rate  cases  of  syphilis  were  cured  by  a  decoction  of  tliis 
plant,  without  the  use  of  mercury,  but  we  are  not  to 
give  implicit  credit  to  these  accounts.  Boerhaavc  en- 
tertained a  high  opinion  of  its  efficacy  in  jaundice, 
and  other  visceral  obstructions. 

SAPONA'RL'E  NU'CUL/5i,  or  Baccjr  Bermu- 
DENSEs;  soap  berries.  These  are  spherical,  about  the 
size  of  a  ch(»rry,  the  cortical  part  yellow,  glossy,  and  so 
transparent,  as  to  shew  the  black  nut  which  rattles 
within,  and  which  includes  a  white  kernel.  It  is  the 
produce  of  the  Snp'mdus  saponaria  of  Linnoeus,  which 
grows  in  Jamaica.  It  is  said  that  the  cortical  part  of 
this  berry  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  no  smell ;  that  it  raises 
a  soapy  froth  with  water,  and  has  similar  effects  with 
soap  in  washing.  Authors  also  assert  that  it  is  a  me- 
dicine of  singular  and  specific  virtue  in  chlorosis. 
These  berries,  however,  are  not  knov.  n  in  the  shops  of 
this  countiy. 

SAPONA'RIA  OFFICINA'LIS ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  soap-wort.    See  Saponaria. 

SAPO'NULES,  or  Sapoijuli  ;  combinations  of  the 
essential  oils  with  different  bases;  as  the  saponule  of 
alumine. 

SAPO'NULES,  ACID;  combinations  of  the  essen- 
tial oils  with  different  acids. 

SAPO'TA.  That  species  which  produces  the  oval 
fruit,  and  whose  seeds  are  sometimes  given  in  form  of 
an  emulsion  in  calculous  complaints,  is  the  Acras  .mpota 
Linn.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  bears  a 
fruit  like  an  apple,  which,  when  ripe,  is  of  a  luscious 
taste,  resembling  that  of  the  marmalade  of  quinces. 
Hence  it  is  called,  by  some,  natural  marmalade. 

SA'PPAN  LIGNUM,  a  name  for  logwood.  See 
Lignum  Campechense. 

SAPPHIRE  ;  one  of  the  gems,  of  a  sky-blue  colour. 

SARACEN'S  CONSOUND.  The  virga  aiirca,  or 
golden  rod,  is  sometimes  so  tcrn^ed.  Sec  Virga 
aurea. 

SARCOCE'LE  {<rxpy.OY.riXy] ;  from  crap^,  Jicsh,  and 
xijAtj,  Sitmrior),  diseased  testicle.  This  is  a  disease  of 
the  body  of  the  testicle,  and,  as  the  term  implies,  con- 
sists, in  general,  in  such  an  alteration  made  in  the 
structure  of  it,  as  produces  a  resemblance  to  a  hard 
fleshy  substance,  instead  of  that  fine,  soft,  vascular  tex- 
ture, of  which  it  is,  in  a  natural  and  healthy  state, 
composed. 

The  ancient  writers  have  made  a  great  number  of 
distinctions  of  the  different  kinds  of  this  disease,  ac- 
cording to  its  different  appearances,  and  according  to 
the  mildness  or  malignity  of  the  symptoms  with  which 
it  may  chance  to  be  attended.  Thus,  the  sarcoccle,  the 
hydro-sarcoccle,  the  scirrlius,  the  cancer,  the  caro  adnata 
ad  tfstcm,  and  the  cato  adnata  ad  vasa,  which  are  really 
little  more  than  descriptions  of  different  states  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  same  disease,  are  reckoned  as  so 
many  different  complaints,  requiring  a  variety  of  treat- 
ment, and  deriving  their  origin  from  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent humovirs.  Every  species  of  sarcocele  consists 
primarily  in  an  enlargement,  induration,  and  obstruc- 
tion, of  the  vascular  part  of  the  testicle ;  but  this  altera- 
tion is,  in  difierent  people^  attended  with  such  a  variety 


of  circumstances,  as  to  produce  several  dilYei'ent  ap- 
pearances, and  to  occasion  the  many  distinctions  which 
have  been  made. 

The  symptoms  vary  exceedingly  in  different  patients; 
but  the  following  are  the  most  general :  The  first  symp- 
tom is  commonly  a  small  enlargement,  without  much 
pain,  and  no  discolouration  of  the  part.  The  tumor 
becomes  gradually  larger,  and  the  hardness  increases ; 
but  for  a  considerable  time  the  surface  remains  smooth; 
and  when  the  constitution  is  otherwise  good,  the  dis- 
order will  sometimes  remain  in  this  situation  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  years  ;  and  in  a  few  rare  instances, 
by  a  moderate  diet,  keeping  the  belly  open,  suspending 
the  tumor  properly,  and  avoiding  violent  exercise,  or 
any  thing  which  may  considerably  increase  the  impetus 
of  the  blood,  the  disorder  has  not  only  been  prevented 
from  in.creasing,  but  has  in  a  gradual  manner  disap- 
peared entirely.  IMore  commonly,  however,  the  tumor 
increases  in  size,  and  becomes  ragged  and  unequal  en 
its  surface.  Smart  and  severe  shooting  pains  are  fre- 
quently felt  through  its  substance.  Sometimes  serum 
is  e.xtravasated  in  the  vaginal  coat,  or  matter  is  col- 
lected in  different  parts  of  the  tumor.  The  scrotum, 
now  much  cFistended,  bursts,  and  tiiin,  fetid,  bloody 
matter  dischargmg,  the  disease  terminates  in  an  ulcer- 
ated cancer  of  the  worst  kind. 

The  spermatic  cord  is  commonly  unaffected  till  the 
tumor  has  acquired  a  considerable  size,  and  generality 
not  till  collections  of  matter  have  been  formed.  After 
this,  from  being  at  first  only  slightly  swelled,  it  gradu- 
ally increases  in  hardness  and  bulk;  after  which  it  be- 
comes very  painful,  knotty,  or  unequal  through  its 
whole  extent.  The  discharge  from  the  scrotum  still 
continues;  but  although  the  matter  increases  in  quan- 
tity, the  size  of  the  tumor  is  not  thereby  diminished, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  continually  increases ;  the  edges 
of  the  sore  become  hard,  livid,  and  retorted,  and  fung- 
ous excrescences  push  out  from  every  part  of  it ;  the 
health  of  the  patient  becomes  entirely  destroyed,  and 
he  is  at  last  carried  off  in  great  misery. 

Hernia  humoralis,  produced  by  venereal  infection, 
has  been  considered,  by  some  authors,  as  a  frequent 
cause  of  the  worst  kind  of  scirrhous  testicle ;  but  the 
fact  is  very  much  otherwise,  and  such  an  idea  has  this 
bad  tendency,  that  it  prevents  a  perseverance  in  the 
use  of  such  remedies  as  might  have  removed  the  dis- 
ease without  the  necessity  of  extirpation. 

Another  cause  mentioned  by  authors  as  producing 
scirrhus  of  the  testicle,  is  the  hydrocele  of  the  vaginal 
coat ;  but  though  sarcocele  is  frequently  combined 
with  this  disease,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  the 
primary  disorder  was  in  the  testicle  itself,  and  that  the 
water  is  only  a  consequence  of  the  other  complaint. 
When  the  hydrocele  happens  to  be  the  original  disease, 
the  testicle  is  also  found  frequently  altered  in  its  ap- 
pearance. It  is  here  paler  than  in  its  natural  state. 
It  is  sometimes  diminished,  but  more  frequently  en- 
larged. The  enlargement,  however,  is  soft,  harmless, 
and  free  from  pain ;,  and  in  such  a  situation  should 
never  be  extirpated.  To  this  point  particular  atten- 
tion ought  to  be  paidj  otherwise  we  run  the  risk  of 
B  b  2 
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committing  a  mistake,  into  which  practitioners  have 
bcrn  too  frequently  led — the  extirpation  of  a  testicle 
which  ought  to  have  been  saved.  To  keep  free  of  this 
errror,  we  ought  to  attend  to  the  following  circum- 
stances. 

When  the  disease  begins  in  the  testicle  itself,  espe- 
cially in  the  body  or  glandular  part,  or  when  it  be- 
comes hard  and  enlarged  previous  to  any  collection  of 
water  in  the  vaginal  coat,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  of  a 
different  nature  from  that  in  which  an  enlargement  of 
the  part  succeeds  to  a  collection  of  water;  or  if,  upon 
evacuating  the  water,  the  testicle  be  found  hardened, 
enlarged,  and  attended  with  pain  and  other  marks  of 
scirrhus,  especially  if  the  surface  be  unequal  or  ulcer- 
ated, extirpation  ought  certainly  to  be  performed.  The 
symptoms  above  mentioned  sometimes,  though  rarel}', 
begin  in  the  epidydimis.  In  such  cases,  however,  ex- 
tirpation will  seldom  be  advisable,  as  there  is  here  al- 
ways a  suspicion  of  a  venereal  affection  ;  and  then  we 
ought  by  all  means  to  try  the  remedies  commonly  \ised 
in  such  diseases.  In  the  prognosis,  we  attend  to  the 
age  and  the  habit  of  body,  as  well  as  to  the  state  of  the 
disease,  and  length  of  time  ic  has  continued. 

When  the  patient  is  young  and  the  constitution  un- 
broken, we  may  always  hope  for  a  cure,  although  the 
symptoms  should  be  very  considerable ;  whereas,  in  old 
infirm  people,  and  in  habits  attended  with  an  emaciated 
look,  with  indigestion,  and  other  symptoms  of  obstruct- 
ed viscera,  whatever  state  the  disease  may  be  in,  there 
Ivill  be  but  a  small  chance  of  success. 

If  the  disease  has  subsisted  for  a  long  time  without 
considerably  increasing  in  size,  we  may  reasonably 
think  it  is  of  a  milder  nature  than  where  it  has  made  a 
rapid  progress.  As  long  as  the  testicle  is  only  hard, 
and  free  from  the  formation  of  matter,  we  may  expect 
a  favourable  event;  but  wht're  collections  of  matter 
have  already  formed,  either  in  the  substance  or  upon 
the  surface  of  the  testicle,  there  is  no  other  chance  of 
saving  the  patient  than  by  means  of  extirpation.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  however,  we  are  to  attend  to  the  state  of 
the  spermatic  cord  ;  for  were  any  of  it  left  in  a  diseased 
state,  little  advantage  could  be  derived  from  extirpa- 
tion; nor  ought  the  operation  ever  to  be  performed  but 
where  we  can  reach  the  whole  of  the  diseased  parts. 
We  are  not  to  be  prevented  from  performing  it,  though 
the  cord  should  be  considerably  enlarged,  provided  it 
do  not  evidently  partake  of  the  disease  of  the  testicle; 
for  the  cord  is  generally  somewhat  enlarged  in  the  dis- 
eased state  of  the  testicle;  but  this  enlargement  is  for 
the  most  part  merely  either  a  varicose  state  of  the 
veins,  or  a  watery  disposition  of  the  cellular  substance. 
Fflr  an  account  of  the  operation,  see  Castration. 

SARCOCO'LLA  {cra.^y.OKOX\ac,Jles/t  glue  ;  from  o-a/;^, 
Jies/i,  and  xoWa,  glue,  bt  cause  ot  its  supposed  power  of 
conglutinating  fresh  wounds);  a  concrete  gum-resin, 
supposed  to,  be  the  produce  of  the  Fenced,  mucronatd 
Linn.  It  is  brouglit  from  Persia  and  Arabia  in  small 
grains  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  halving  also  sometimes 
mixed  with  them  a  tew  of  a  deep  red  colour.  Its  taste 
is  at  first  bitter,  but  this  is  followed  with  some  degree 
of  sweetness.    It  has  been  chiefly  used  for  external  pur- 


poses, and,  as  its  name  imports,  has  been  thought  to 
agglutinate  woimds  and  ulcers ;  but  this  vague  opinion 
now  no  longer  exists.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  pulvis 
ceriissce  comp.  Lond. 

SARCOLO'GIA  ((racxoXoyfa ;  from  <roi.^^,  flesh,  and 
Aayof,  a  discourse )  ;  sarcology,  or  the  docirine  of  the 
muscles  and  soft  parts  of  the  body. 

SARCO'MA  {ffOLpxc/JiJ^cx, ;  from  crao^,  Jles/i J,  or  Sar~ 
cosis  ;  a  fleshy  excresct-nce.  It  con.-titutes  a  genus  of 
disease  in  the  class  locales,  and  order  tiimores,  of  Cullen. 

SAIICO'MPHALUS  (crapjcoaipaAo?;  from  (ra,p^,Jkshy 
and  oj/.(pa,\o;,  the  navelj;  a  fleshy  excrescence  about 
the  navel. 

SARCO'SIS.    See  Sarcoma. 
SARDONIC  LAUGH  ( Risus  sardonicus ;  so  called 
from  the  herb  sardonia,  which  grows  in  the  island  of 
Sardonia,  and  is  said  to  produce  it) ;  convulsive  laugh- 
ter.   Sec  Risus  sardonicus. 

SARMENTA'CEjE  (from  sarmentiim,  a  long  shoot), 
in  Linuceus's  botany,  the  11th  natural  order,  consisting 
of  plants  which  have  climbing  stems  and  branches,  like 
the  vine.  These  plants  are  far  from  being  a  true  na- 
tural assemblage  ;  in  fact  they  scarcely  agree  in  a  single 
circumstance,  except  that  expressed  in  the  title,  which 
is  far  from  being  peculiar  to  this  order.  The  genera, 
are  these,  Alstromceria ;  Aristolochia,  Birthuort ;  Asa- 
rum,  Asarcibacca  ;  Asparagus,  Sparroivgrass  ;  Centella; 
Cissampelos;  Convallaria,  I^ilij-oJ-t/ie-rallei/ ;  Cj'tinus; 
Dioscorea;  Erythronium,  Dog's-tooth  Violet;  Gloriosa, 
Superb  Lily ;  Medeola,  Cli7iil)iiig  African  Asparagus ; 
Menispermum,  Moon-seed ;  Paris,  True-lore,  or  Onc- 
lerry ;  Rajanla;  Ruscus,  Butcher  s-broom,  or  Knee- 
holly;  Smilax,  Piovgh  Bi.nd-weed ;  Tamus,  Black  Bry- 
ony;  Trillium,  Three-leaved  Night-shade,  ov  Herb  True- 
love  of  Canada  ;  U  vularia. 

SARSAPARI'LLA  (a  word  of  Spanish  origin,  signi- 
fying a  red  tree),  the  Smilax  sarsaparilla  of  Linnaeus. 
Synilax  caulc  aculeato  angulato,  foUis  inermibus  ovatis 
retuso-mncronatis  trinerveis.  Class,  Diacia.  Order, 
Hcxaiidria.  This  root  is  brought  from  the  Spanish 
West  Indies.  It  consists  of  a  great  number  of  long 
strings  hanging  from  one  head  :  the  long  roots,  the  only 
parts  made  use  of,  are  of  a  blackish  colour  on  the  out- 
side, and  white  within,  about  the  thickness  of  a  goosc- 
quill,  or  thicker,  flexible,  composed  of  a  very  small 
woody  heart,  sun'oundcd  with  fibres  running  their 
whole  length,  which  renders  them  extremely  apt  to 
split.  They  have  a  glutinous,  bitterish,  not  ungrateful 
taste,  and  no  smell.  Inferior  kinds  of  this  root  are  also 
sold.  They  are  in  general  thicker,  of  a  paler  colour 
on  the  outside,  and  liss  white  within,  with  a  muck 
tjiickcr  woody  heart.  Neumann  got  from  9f»0  grains, 
36"0  watery,  and  10  alcoholic,  extract ;  and  inversely, 
240  alcoholic,  and  120  watery. 

Sarsaparilla  was  first  brought  into  Europe  by  the 
Spaniards,  about  the  year  1563,  with  the  character  of 
being  a  specific  for  the  cure  of  the  lues  venerea,  a  dis- 
ease which  made  its  appearance  a  little  before  that 
time,  and  likewise  of  several  obstinate  chronic  disor- 
ders. Dr.  Cullen,  however,  asserts  that  it  is  a  very 
inert  mucilaginous  substanec ;  and  that  the  diaphoresis. 
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which  it  is  sometimes  supposed  to  produce,  is  chiefly  if 
not  entirely  owing  to  the  warm  and  diluent  regimen 
emploj-ed  at  the  same  time.  "  If  I  were  to  consult 
my  own  experience  alone,"  says  he,  "  I  should  not  give 
this  root  a  place  in  the  materia  medica :  for,  tried  in 
every  shape,  I  have  never  found  it  an  effectual  medicine 
in  syphilis,  or  any  other  disease."  But  more  etfectu- 
ally  to  refute  the  opinion  that  sarsaparilla  possesses 
antisyphilitic  virtues,  we  shall  here  present  the  reader 
with  the  remarlis  of  Mr.  Pearson,  of  the  Lock  Hospital, 
in  London.  That  gentleman  has  divided  the  enquiry 
by  two  distinct  questions:  viz.  1.  Is  the  sarsaparilla 
root,  when  given  alone,  to  be  safely  relied  on,  in  the 
treatment  of  lues  venerea?  The  late  Mr.  Bloomfield, 
his  predecessor,  and  during  some  years  his  colleague, 
at  the  Lock  Hospital,  solemnly  declared  that  he  never 
saw  a.  single  instance  in  his  life  where  it  cured  that 
disorder,  without  the  assistance  of  mercury,  either  at 
the  same  time  given  with  it,  or  when  it  had  been  previ- 
ously taken  before  the  decoction  was  directed.  Mr. 
Pearson's  experience,  during  many  years,  coincides  en- 
tirely with  this  assertion  of  Mr.  Bloomfield.  He  says, 
he  employed  the  sarsaparilla,  in  powder  and  in  decoc- 
tion, in  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  cases,  and  feels 
himself  fully  authorised  to  assert,  that  this  plant  has  not 
the  power  of  curing  any  one  form  of  the  lues  zcnerca.  In- 
deed, like  the  guaiacum,  it  is  capable  of  alleviating 
symptoms  derived  from  the  venereal  virus;  and  it  even 
sometimes  manifests  the  power  of  suspending,  for  a 
time,  the  destructive  ravages  of  that  contagion;  but 
•where  the  poison  has  not  been  previously  subdued  by  mer- 
cury, the  symptoms  will  quickly  return ;  and,  in  addition 
fx>  them,  we  often  sec  the  most  indubitable  proofs  that 
the  disease  is  making  an  actual  progress,  during  the 
regular  administration  of  the  vegetable  remedy. 

Mr.  Pearson's  next  question  is :  2.  When  the  sarsa- 
parilla root  is  given  in  conjunction  with  mercury,  docs 
it  render  the  mercurial  course  more  certain  and  effica- 
cious ?  In  replying  to  this  cjuery,  he  observes,  that  the 
phrase,  "  to  increase  the  efficacy  of  mercury,"  may 
imply,  that  a  smaller  quantity  of  this  mineral  antidote 
will  confer  security  on  an  infected  person,  when  sarsa- 
parilla is  added  to  it;  or  it  may  mean,  that  mercury 
would  be  sometimes  unequal  to  the  cure,  without  the 
aid  of  sarsaparilla.  If  a  decoction  of  this  root  did  in- 
deed possess  so  admirable  a  quality,  that  the  quantity 
of  mercury  necessary  to  efiect  a  cure,  might  be  safely 
reduced,  whenever  it  was  given  during  a  mercurial 
course,  it  would  form  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our 
materia  medica.  This  opinion  has  been,  however,  un- 
fortunately falsified  by  the  most  ample  experience,  and 
v/hoever  shall  be  so  unwary  as  to  act  upon  such  a.pre- 
sumption,  will  be  sure  to  find  his  own  and  his  patient's 
expectations  egregiously  disappomted.  If  the  sarsapa- 
rilla root  be  a  genuine  antidote  against  the  syphilitic 
virus,  it  ought  to  cure  the  disease  when  administered 
alone ;  but,  if  no  direct  proof  can  be  adduced  of  its 
being  equal  to  this,  any  arguments  founded  on  histories 
■where  mercury  has  been  previously  given,  or  where 
both  the  medicines  were  administered  at  the  same  time, 
must  be  ambiguous  and  indecisive. 

It  appears  probable,  that  the  late  Sir  William  For- 


dyce,  and  some  other  practitioners,  entertained  s.  iiotkm., 
that  there  were  certain  venereal  symptoms  which  com- 
monly resisted  the  action  of  mercury,  and  that  the  sar- 
saparilla was  an  appropriate  remedy  in  those  cases. 
This  opinion,  it  is  presumed,  is  not  correct,  for  it  mili- 
tates against  all  Mr.  Pearson  has  ever  observed  of  the 
progress  and  treatment  of  lues  venerea.  Indeed,  those 
patients  who  have  lately  used  a  full  course  of  mercury 
often  complain  of  nocturnal  pains  in  their  limbs;  they 
are  sometimes  afflicted  with  painful  enlargements  of  the 
elbow  and  knee  joints;  or  they  have  membranous  nodes, 
cataneous  exulcerations,  and  certain  other  symptoms, 
resembling  those  which  are  the  offspring  of  the  venereal 
virus. 

It  may  and  does  often  happen,  that  appearances  like 
these  are  mistaken  for  a  true  venereal  affection,  and,  in 
consequence  of  this  error,  mercury  is  administered, 
v.'hich  never  fails  to  exasperate  the  disease.  Now,  if  a 
strong  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  root  be  given  to  persons 
under  these  circumstances,  it  will  seldom  fail  of  pro- 
ducing the  most  beneficial  effects ;  hence  it  ha?  been 
contended,  that  symptoms  derived  from  the  contagion 
of  lues  venerea,  which  could  not  be  cured  by  mercury, 
have  finally  yielded  to  this  vegetable  remedy.  It  must 
be  acknowledged,  that  representations  of  this  kind  have 
a  specious  and  imposing  air;  nevertheless,  Mr.  Pearson, 
endeavours  to  prove,  that  they  are  neither  exact  nor 
conclusive.  If  any  of  the  above-named  symptoms 
should  appear  near  the  conclusion  of  a  course  of  mer- 
cury, when  that  medicine  was  operating  powerfully  on 
the  whole  system,  it  would  be  a  strange  and  inexpli- 
cable thing  if  they  cOuld  possibly  be  derived  immedi- 
ately from  the  uncontrouled  agency  of  the  venereal, 
virus. 

This  would  imply  something  like  a  palpable  contra- 
diction, that  the  antidote  should  be  operating  with  suf- 
ficient efficacy  to  cure  the  venereal  symptoms,  far 
v^'hich  it  was  directed  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
venereal  virus  was  proceeding  to  contaminate  new 
parts,  and  to  excite  a  new  order  of  appearances. 

One  source,  and  a  very  common  one,  to  which  some 
of  the  mistakes  committed  upon  this  subject  may  be 
traced,  is  a  persuasion  that  every  morbid  alteration- 
which  arises  in  an  infected  person  is  actually  owing 
to  the  venereal  virus,  and  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  it 
as  its  true  cause.  This  Mr,  Hunter  has  also  suggested; 
and  the  opinion  of  that  great  practitioner,  notwithstand- 
ing he  occasionally  directed  sarsaparilla  for  his  patients 
under  particular  circumstances,  is  not  at  all  in  favour 
of  it  as  an  anti-venereal  remedy. 

Every  experienced  surgeon,  indeed,  must  be  aware, 
that  very  little  of  truth  and  reality  exists  in  the  fore- 
going representations.  The  contagious  matter,  and  the 
mineral  specific,  may  jointly  produce,  in  certain  habits 
of  body,  a  new  series  of  symptoms,  which,  strictly 
speaking,  are  not  venereal,  which  cannot  be  cured  by 
mercury,  and  which  are  sometimes  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  the  simple  and  natural  effects  of  the  venereal  virus.- 
Some  of  the  most  formidable  of  these  appearances  may 
be  sometimes  removed  by  sarsaparilla,  the  venertaL 
virus  still  remaining  in  the  system ;  and,  when  the 
force  of  that  poison  has  been  completely  subdued  by 
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mercury,  the  same  vegetable  is  also  capable  of  freeing 
the  patient  from  what  may  be  called  the  scquelce  of  a 
mercurial  course,  in  which  cases  chiefly  Mr.  Hunter 
directed  it. 

Sarsaparilla  is  sometimes  employed  in  rheumatic 
affections,  scrofula,  and  cutaneous  complaints,  where 
an  acrimony  of  the  fluids  prevails.  The  officinal  pre- 
parations of  it  are  :  Decoct,  smil.  sars.  Edin.  Decoct, 
>sars.  Lond.  Dubl.    Decoct,  sarsap.  camp.  Lond.  Dubl. 

SARSAPARI'LLA  GERMA'NICA,  The  root  of 
the  Carex  arenaria  of  Linnseus,  which  grows  plentifully 
on  the  sea-coast,  is  so  named.  The  carex  distkha  and 
iiirtu  have  also  been  ccllectod,  and  tluir  roots  used  in- 
diftl?rently  instead  of  the  true  sarsaparilla.  The  root 
of  the  carex  arenaria  has  been  found  serviceable  in 
some  topical  affections  of  the  trachea,  in  rheumatic 
pains,  and  gouty  affections,  but  it  is  seldom  employed 
in  the  present  practice. 

SARTO'RIUS  (from  sartor,  a  tailor,  because  tai- 
lors cross  their  legs  with  it),  a  flat  and  slender  muscle, 
■the  longest  indeed  of  the  human  body,  and  from  an 
inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  breadth.  It  is  situ- 
ated immediately  under  the  integuments,  and  extends 
obliquely  from  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh 
to  the  upper,  anterior,  and  inner  part  of  the  tibia,  being 
inclosed  by  a  tliin  membranous  sheath,  which  is  deriv- 
ed from  tlie  /ff5c/«  lata.  It  arises,  by  a  tendon  of  about 
half  an  inch  in  breadth,  from  the  outer  surface  and  in- 
ferior edge  of  the  rmteiior  supe  rior  spinous  process  of 
the  ilium,  but  soon  becomes  fleshy,  and  runs  down  a 
little  way  obliquely  inwards,  and  then  for  some  space 
upon  the  rectus,  nearly  in  a  straight  direction;  after 
which  it  passes  obliquely  over  the  vastus  internus,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  adductor  longus,  and  then  run- 
ning down  between  the  tendons  of  the  adductor  magnus 
and  the  gracilis,  is  inserted,  by  a  thin  tendon,  into  the 
inner  part  of  the  tibia,  near  the  inferior  part  of  its  tu- 
berosity, and  for  the  space  of  an  inch  or  two  below  it. 
This  tendon  sr-nds  off  a  rhin  aponeurosis,  which  is  spread 
over  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  leg.  The  office 
of  the  sartorius  is  to  bend  the  leg  obliquely  inwards,  or 
to  roll  the  thigh  outwards,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
bring  one  leg  across  the  other. 

SA'S-SAFRAS  ( quasi  saxajraga,  from  saxum,  a  stone, 
and  frango,  to  break  ;  so  called  because  a  decoction  of 
its  wood  was  supposed  good  in  cases  of  calculus);  the 
■wood  of  the  Lauras  sassafras  Linn.  Lauras  fo/iis  trilo- 
bis  integrisqiie.  Class,  Enneandria.  Order,  Monogynia. 
Sassafras  is  imported  from  North  America  in  long- 
straight  pieces,  very  light,  and  of  a  spongy  texture,  and 
covered  with  h  rough  fungous  bark.  It  has  a  fragrant 
smell,  and  a  sweetish,  aromatic,  sub-acrid  taste;  the 
root,  wood,  and  bark,  agree  in  their  medical  qualities, 
and  are  all  mentioned  in  the  Pharm.HCopoeias ;  but  the 
bai"k  is  the  most  fragrant,  and  thought  to  be  more  effi- 
cacious than  the  woody  part,  and  the  branches  are  pre- 
ferred to  the  large  pieces.  This  drug  was  formerly 
held  in  great  estimation,  and  publications  were  pro- 
fessedly written  on  the  subject  of  its  virtues.  It  is 
now,  however,  thought  to  be  of  very  little  importance, 
and  seldom  used  but  in  conjunction  with  other  medi- 
-cines,  as  a  supposed  corrector  of  the  fluids.    The  offi- 


cinal preparations  of  it  are,  the  01.  volat.  Edin.  Lond, 
Decoct,  sarsap.  camp.  Lond.  Dubl.  Decoct.  Guaiac. 
comp.  Edin. 

SATELLITE  VEINS,  a  name  for  those  veins  which 
accompany  the  brachial  artery  as  far  as  tJie  bend  of 
the  cubit. 

SATURATION,  a  term  employed  in  pharmacy  and 
chemistry  to  express  that  state  of  a  body  which  has  a 
power  of  dissolving  another,  to  a  certain  extent  only. 
Thus,  nitric  acid,  for  instance,  can  only  dissolve  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  lime,  beyond  which  it  does  not  act, 
having  lost  its  former  afifinity.  Water  can  only  be 
made  to  dissolve  a  certain  quantity  of  common  salt: 
this  degree  of  solution  is  termed  the  point  oj  saturation, 
and  the  solvent  is  then  said  to  be  saturated  with  the 
substance  on  which  it  has  been  left  to  act. 

SATURE'JA  (from  satt/ri,  the  lustful  satyrs,  because 
it  is  said  to  make  those  who  eat  it  lascivious),  the  Cu- 
liiia  sativa  Pliriti,  vel  TIrymba ;  summer-savory.  It  is  a 
low  shrub,  the  Satureja  sativa  of  Linn^us,  cultivated 
in  our  gardens  for  culinary  purposes.  It  has  a  warm, 
aromatic,  penetrating  taste,  and  smells  like  ihyme,  but 
milder.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  most  of  the  warm  stews 
and  made  dishes.  Its  sensible  effects  are  known  to  be 
trifling,  and  such  are  also  its  medical  properties. 

SATURE'JA  CAPITA'TA;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  ciliated  savory.    See  Thymus  cheticus. 

SATURE'JA  HORTE'NSIS  ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  summer-savory.    See  Satureja. 

SATU'RNUS  (from  the  planet  or  heathen  god  of 
that  name);  the  old  chi>mical  name  for  lead. 

SATYRI'ASIS  ((rary/5(a<7(f  ;  from  a-U'tv^o;,  a.  Satyr, 
because  they  are  said  to  be  greatly  addicted  to  venery), 
also  called  Satyriasmus,  Priapismiis,  and  Salacitas ;  an 
excessive  and  violent  desire  for  coition  in  men.  It  is  a 
genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales,  and  order  dysorexiar, 
of  Cullen.  The  pulse  in  this  affection  is  quick,  and 
the  breathing  short;  the  patient  is  sleepless,  thirsty, 
and  loaths  his  food;  the  uiine  is  evacuated  with  dif- 
ficulty, and  a  fever  soon  comes  on.  These  symptoms, 
however,  are  probably  not  so  much  the  consequence  of 
satyriasis,  as  merely  concomitant  effects  resulting  from 
the  same  cause.  And  indeed  this  aflTection  is  most  fre- 
quently the  concomitant  of  a  certain  modification  of 
insanity.  The  nature  and  cause  of  this  affection  are  in 
most  instances  very  little  ascertained;  but  as  far  as  we 
are  acquainted  with  the  treatment,  it  agrees  very  much 
with  the  same  affection  in  the  other  sex.  See  Nym- 
phomania. 

SATY'RION  (a'a.T'v^iov ;  from  ffa-rvpo;,  an  animal 
given  to  venery,  so  called  because  it  was  supposed 
to  excite  venery  if  only  held  in  the  hand),  dog-stoiics, 
or  male  orchis ;  the  root  of  the  Orchis  mascula  bulbis 
indivisis,  nectarii  labia  quadrUobo  crenulato,  cornu  obtuso 
petalis  dorsalibus  reflexis  Linn.  Class,  Gynandria. 
Order,  Diaadria.  This  root  has  a  place  in  the  materia 
medica  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  on  account 
of  the  glutinous  slimy  juice  which  it  contains.  The 
root  of  the  orchis  bifolia  is  also  collected  and  dried  for 
the  same  purposes.  Satyrion  root  has  a.  sweetish  taste, 
a  faint  and  somewhat-unpleasant  smell.  Its  mucilagin- 
ous or  gelatinous  quality  has  recommended  it  as  a 
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demulcent.  The  salep,  which  is  imported  from  the 
East,  is  a  preparation  of  this  root.  Considered  as  an 
article  of  diet,  it  is  justly  accounted  nutritious,  as 
containing  a  great  quantity  of  farinaceous  matter  in  a 
small  bulk.    Sec  Salep. 

SATY'RIUM.    See  Satyrion. 

SAUCE  ALONE.    See  Alliaria. 

SAUER  KRAUT,  in  English  corruptly  named 
Sojir  Krout,  a  preparation  of  cabbage,  for  which  the 
tollowing  receipt  is  given  : 

"  Take  of  the  cabbages  in  common  use,  cut  them 
into  thin  slices,  put  them  into  a  cask  that  is  previously 
cleaned,  dried,  and  lined  in  its  whole  inside  with  tlie 
sour  paste  called  K  aven ;  on  each  layer  of  the  sliced 
cabbage  sprinkle  a  small  handful  of  salt,  and  press  it 
down.  WIkii  as  much  is  put  into  the  cask  as  it  will 
eoniaiii,  after  being  thus  forcibly  pressed,  and  all  the 
liquor  is  poured  off  and  is  squeezed  out  of  the 
cabbages,  cover  it  with  a  clean  cloth,  lay  the  loose 
cask  head  on,  and  over  that  any  heavy  weight,  that 
the  pressure  may  be  continued.  Thus,  let  it  stand,  in 
a  warm  place,  until  it  ceases  to  ferment,  and  then  it  is 
fit  for  use.  When  used,  boil  a  proper  quantity  for 
the  present  meal  in  water,  during  two  hours  or  more, 
then,  pouring  ofi'  the  liquor,  add  to  it  a  little  butter, 
and  eat  it  as  other  vegetable  substances." 

If  th  e  cask  is  closed  up  as  soon  as  the  fermentation 
of  the  cabbage  is  finished,  this  prepai-ation  may  be 
preserved  many  years.  It  is  found  to  be  a  convenient 
part  of  seamen's  diet,  as  a  preservative  from  the  scurvy. 
See  Scorbutus.  Of  this  preparation  Dr.  Cuilen  says, 
"  As  the  cabbage  has  been  subjected  to  an  active  fer- 
mentation, so  a  great  deal  of  acid  is  evolved  in  it ; 
and  after  what  we  have  said  above  of  acid  as  an 
alimentary  matter,  it  will  be  readily  allowed,  that 
Sauer  krant  may  be  considered  as  such.  But  as  the 
whole  of  the  matter  is  not  thus  converted,  but  that  a 
great  portion  of  the  saccharine  matter  of  the  cabbage 
still  remains  in  it,  so  it  will  be  still  more  readily 
allowed,  that  this  preparation  may  be  considered  as 
alimentary,  and  well  suited  to  the  purposes  to  which 
it  has  been  especially  applied,  that  is,  the  obviating 
and  curing  the  scurvy." 

SAUNDERS,  RED.    See  Santalum  rubkum. 

SAUNDERS,   YELLOW.    See  Santalum  cit- 

RINUM. 

SAVIN,  or  Savine.    See  Sabina. 

SAVINE.    See  Sabina. 

SAVOURY.    See  Satureja. 

SAXIFRA'GA  ALBA,  the  white  saxifrage;  Hax- 
ifraga  gianulata  lAxm.  Though,  that  great  writer  has 
described  the  taste  of  this  plant  to  be  acrid  and  pung- 
ent, little  cf  these  can  be  discovered,  either  in  the 
tubercles  of  the  root,  or  the  leaves.  For  medicinal  use, 
therefore,  though  this  species  of  saxifrage  has  been 
Jong  employed  as  a  popular  remedy  in  nephritic  and 
gravelly  disorders,  it  is  of  little  value ;  neither  does  it 
appear  from  its  sensible  qualities,  or  any  published 
instances  of  its  efficacy,  to  deserve  a  place  in  the 
materia  medica.  The  superstitious  doctnne  of  signa- 
tures suggested  the  use  of  the  root,  which  is  a  good 
example  of  what  Linnasus  has  termed  rcffe  ^/mif/a^a. 


The  bulbs  or  tubercles  of  such  roots  answer  an  im^ 
portant  purpose  in  vegetation,  by  supplying  the  plants 
with  nourishment  and  moisture,  and  thereby  enabling 
them  to  resist  the  effects  of  tiiat  drought  to  which  the 
dry  soils  they  inhabit  peculiarly  expose  them. 

SAXIFRA'GA  CRASSIFO'LIA.  The  root  of  this 
species  of  saxifrage  is  extolled  by  Proft'ssor  Pallas  as 
an  antiseptic. 

SAXIFRA'GA  GRANULA'TA  ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  white  saxifrage.    See  Saxifraga  alba. 

SAXIFRA'GA  RU'BRA.    See  Fiupe^tdula. 

SAXIFRA'GA  VULGA'RIS,  HippomarathrKm,  or 
Fccnictdum  crrat/ciim ;  English  or  meadow  saxifrage. 
It  is  the  Penccdanuvi  silaus  of  Linnaeus.  The  roots, 
leaves,  and  seeds,  of  this  plant  have  been  recommended 
as  aperients,  diuretics,  and  carminatives;  and  appear, 
from  their  aromatic  smell,  and  moderately  warm, 
pungent,  bitterish  taste,  to  have  some  claim  to 
these  virtues,  though  they  are  rarely  used  at  present. 

SAXIFRAGE,  BURNET.    See  Pimpinella. 

SAXIFRAGE,  ENGLISH.  See  Saxifraga  vul- 
garis. 

SAXIFRAGE,    MEADOW.      See  Saxifraga 

VULGARIS. 

.SAXIFRAGE,  WHITE.    See  Saxifraga  alba.. 

SCAB,  a  hard  crust  covering  superficial  ulcerations. 
It'  is  formed  by  a  concretion  of  the  fluid  discharged 
from  them,  in  consequence  of  the  evaporation  of  its 
thinner  parts. 

SCA'BIES  ;  itch.  It  is  a  synonyme  of  Psora.  See 
Psora. 

SCABIO'SA  (from  scaler,  rough ;  so  called  from 
its  rough  hairy  surface),  the  common  scabious : 
Scahiosa  arvciisis,  corollis  qvadrijidis,  radiantibus ;  fvliis 
pinnatijidis  incisis  ;  caule  hispido,  Linn.  Both  the  plant 
and  its  flowers  are  sometimes  used  medicinally.  The 
plant  possesses  a  bitter  and  subastringent  taste.  It 
was  formerly  much  employed  in  the  cure  of  leprous 
aflections,  whence  its  name,  and  also  in  diseases  of 
the  lungs. 

SCABIO'SA  ARVE'NSIS ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  common  field-scabious.    See  Scabiosa. 

SCABIO'SA  SUCCI'SA;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  <levi!'s-bit  scabious.    See  Morsus  diaeoli. 

SCA'LA  TY'MPANI;  the  superior  spiral  cavity  of 
th(f  cochlea. 

SCA'LA  VESTI'BULI ;  the  inflrior  spiral  cavity  of 
the  cochlea. 

SCALD-HEAD,  the  vulgar  name  for  tinea  capitis. 
See  Tinea  capitis. 

SCALE,  a  lamina  of  morbid  cuticle,  hard,  thicken- 
ed, whitish,  and  (.pake,  having  at  first  the  figure  and 
extent  of  the  cuticular  lozi  age  ;  which  afterwartls  often 
incr'  asrs  into  irrc  gular  layers,  or  crusts.  Buih  scales 
and  crusts  repeatedly  fall  off,  and  are  reproduced  in  a 
short  time. 

SCALE'NI  MUSCULI  {Scalenus,  from  cmaXrvo^, 
irregular  or  unequal).  Aniaomieal  writers  hu.e  difier- 
ed  gn  atly  in  their  descriptions  of  this  muscle,  which 
is  situated  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  betwec  n  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  cervical  vertfbra;  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  thorax.  The  ancients,  who  named  it  trom  its 
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Tcsemblance  to  an  irregular  triangle,  considered  it  as 
ione  muscle.  Vesalius  and  AA^inslow,  however,  have 
-divided  it  into  two;  Fallopius  and  Cowpir  into  three; 
Douglas  into  four,  and  Albinus  into  five  portions,  each 
of  which  they  describe  as  a  distinct  muscle.  Without 
-deviating  in  the  least  from  anatomical  accuracy,  Dr. 
Hooper  thinks  it  may  be  considered  as  one  muscle, 
divided  into  three  portions.  The  anterior  portion 
arises  commonly  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the 
six  inferior  vertebras  of  the  neck,  by  as  many  short 
tendons,  and  descending  obliquely  outwards,  is  inserted, 
tendinous  and  fleshy,  into  the  upper  side  of  the  first 
rib,  near  its  cartilage.  The  axillary  artery  passes 
through  this  portion,  and  sometimes  divides  it  into 
two  slips,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  its  insertion. 
The  middle  portion  arises,  by  distinct  tendons,  from  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  last  four  vertebra;  of  the  neck, 
and  descending  obliquely  outwards  and  a  little  back- 
vvards,  is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  outer  and  upper 
part  of  the  first  rib,  from  its  root  to  within  the  distance 
■of  an  inch  from  its  cartilage.  .  The  space  between  this 
and  the  anterior  portion,  aftbrds  a  passage  to  the  nerves 
going  to  the  upper  extremities.  It  is  in  part  covered 
by  the  third  or  posterior  portion,  which  is  the  thinnest 
and  longest  of  the  three.  This  arises  from  the  trans- 
verse processes  of  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
vertebrae  of  the  neck,  by  distinct  tendons,  and  is  insert- 
■ed  into  the  upper  edge  of  the  second  rib,  at  the  distance 
of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  its  articulation,  by  a 
broad  flat  tendon.  The  scalenus  moves  the  neck  to 
one  side,  when  it  acts  singly,  or  bends  it  forwards, 
•when  both  muscles  act ;  and  when  the  neck  is  fixed, 
it  elevates  the  ribs  and  dilates  the  chest  at  the  same 
time. 

SCALE'NUS  PRIMUS.    See  Scaleni  musculi. 
SCALE'NUS  SECUNDUS.     Sec  Scaleni  mus- 
culi. 

SCALE'NUS  TERTIUS.    Sec  Scaleni  musculi. 

SCALPELLA'TUM,  a  term  by  some  authors  used  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  Greeks  applied  <pijMM<rii,  for  a 
denudation  of  the  glans  of  the  penis,  when  the  pre- 
puce could  not  be  drawn  over  it. 

SCALPING,  the  operation  of  laying  the  skull  bare. 
It  is  required  in  the  use  of  the  trephine  when  the  bone 
has  been  fractured  or  depressed. 

SCA'LPRUM  (from  scalpro,  to  rasp  or  raise);  a 
lenticular  or  raspatory,  an  instrument  called  also 
a  rugine. 

fCAMMO'NIUM  (of  the  Gr.  CKOiiJ^i^mnx. ;  a  cor- 
Tuption  of  the  Arabian  word  chamozali),  sc.immony  ;  a 
concrete  gi'im- resin  ;  the  juice  of  the  Convolvulus  scam- 
monia ;  foJik  sogitatis  posfice  fruncatis,  pedunculis  tcrcr- 
tibus  subtifhris  Lmn.  Class,  Pcntandria.  Ordei-,  Mo- 
nogynia.  The  milky  juice  of  the  root  affords  the  offi- 
cinal scammony,  which  is  procured  in  tne  following 
manner  by  the  peasants  who  collect  it  in  the  beginning 
of  .Tune:  having  cleared  away  the  earth  from  about 
the  root,  they  cut  otf  the  top  in  an  oblique  .direction, 
about  two  inches  below  where  the  stalks  spring  from 
it.  Under  the  most  depending  part  of  the  slope  they 
fix  a  shell,  or  some  other  convenient  receptacle,  into 
whixr.h  tlic  milky  juice  gradually  flows.    It  is  left  there 
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about  twelve  hours,  which  time  is  sufficient  for  drain- 
ing off  the  whole  juice :  this,  however,  is  in  small 
quantity,  each  root  affording  but  a  very  few  drachms. 
The  juice  from  the  several  roots,  being  put  together, 
in  a  little  time,  grows  hard,  and  is  the  genuine  scam- 
mony. It  is  brought  from  Aleppo  and  Smyrna  in 
masses,  generally  of  a  light  shining  grey  colour,  and 
friable  texture;  of  rather  an  unpleasant  smell,  and 
bitterish  and  slightly  acrid  taste.  The  scammony  of 
Aleppo  is  by  far  the  purest.  That  of  Smyrna  is  pon- 
derous, black,  and  mixed  with  extraneous  matters. 

Scammony  appears  to  have  been  well  known  to  tlie 
Greek  and  Arabian  physicians.  It  is  an  efl^cacious 
and  strong  purgative.  Some  have  condemned  it  as  un- 
safe, and  laid  various  ill  qualities  to  its  charge ;  the 
princijial  of  which  is,  that  its  operation  is  uncertain,  a 
full  dose  proving  sometimes  ineffectual,  whilst  at  others 
a  much  smaller  one  occasions  dangerous  hypercathar- 
sis.  This  difference,  however,  is  owing  entirely  to  the 
different  circumstances  of  the  patient,  and  not  to  any 
bad  quality,  or  irregularity  of  operation,  oi  the  medi- 
cine. Where  the  intestines  are  lined  with  an  excessive 
load  of  mucus,  the  scammony  passes  tlirougli,  without 
exerting  itself  upon  them  ;  where  the  natural  mucus  is 
deficient,  a  small  dose  of  this  or  any  other  resinous  ca- 
thartic, irritates  and  inflames.  JMany  have  endeavour- 
ed to  diminish  the  activity  of  this  drug,  and  to  correct 
its  imaginary  virulence,  by  exposing  it  to  the  i'umes  of 
sulphur,  dissolving  it  in  acids,  and  tlie  like :  but  these 
only  destroy  a  part  of  the  medicine,  without  making 
any  alteration  in  the  rest.  Scammony  in  substance, 
judiciously  managed,  stands  not  in  need  of  any  cor- 
rector: if  triturated  with  sugar,  or  with  almonds,  it 
becomes  sufficiently  safe  and  mild  in  its  operation.  It 
may  likewise  be  conveniently  dissolved,  by  trituration, 
in  a  strong  decoction  of  liquorice,  and  then  poured  off 
from  the  feces.  The  common  dose  of  scammony  is 
from  three  to  ten  or  twelve  grains. 

Scammony  enters  the  following  officinal  prepara- 
tions :  Elect,  scammon.  Lond.  Dubl.  Fulv.  scam.  camp. 
Lond.  Edin.  Dubl.  Fulv.  scam,  cum  aloe,  Lond.  Puk. 
scam,  cum'  calom.  Lond.  Extract,  coloc.  comp.  Lond. 
Pulv.  senn.  comp.  Lond.    PH.  aloes  cum  coloc.  Edin. 

SCAMMONY.    See  Scammonium. 

SCA'NDIX  CEREFO'LIUM;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  officinal  chervil.    See  Cerefolium. 

SCA'NDIX  ODORA'TA;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  swett  cicely,  a  plant  which  possesses  virtues  similar 
to  those  of  the  common  chervil.    See  Cerefolium. 

SCy\'PHA  {a-nacp-fj ;  a  slaf,  or  cock-boat;  from 
cuoLfCfu),  to  make  liollow,  because  formerly  they  were 
made  by  excavating  a  large  tree),  a  name  for  the  ex- 
cavation or  cavity  of  the  auricula  or  external  ear,  situ- 
ated betwecD  the  helix  and  antihelix. 

SCA'PIIOID  BONE;  a  bone  of  the  tarsus.  See 
Scapiioides. 

SCAPHOi'DES  OS  ((ryia<posiS-)j;;  from  axa(pyj,a.siifr 
and  siSo;,  a  likeness;  applied  to  the  first  bone  of  the 
first  row  in  the  wrist,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  little 
boat).    See  Naviculare  os. 

SCA'PULA  (from  the  Hebrew  sckipfiaj  ;  the  shoul- 
der-blade.   This  bone  approaches  nearly  to  a  triao- 
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gular  figure.  It  is  fixed  to  the  upper,  posterior,  and 
lateral  part  of  the  thorax,  extending  from  the  first  to 
about  the  seventh  rib.  Its  anterior  and  internal  sur- 
face is  irregularly  concave,  from  the  impression,  not  of 
the  ribs,  as  most  anatomical  writers  have  supposed, 
but  of  the  subscapularis  muscle.  Its  posterior  and  ex- 
ternal surface  is  convex,  and  divided  into  two  unequal 
fossce  by  a  considerable  spine,  which,  rising  small  from 
the  posterior  edge  of  the  scapula,  becomes  gradually 
higher  and  broader  as  it  approaches  the  anterior  and 
superior  angle  of  the  bone,  till  at  length  it  terminates 
in  a  broad  and  flat  process,  at  the  top  of  the  shoulder, 
called  the  processus  acrovnon.  On  the  anterior  edge  of 
this  process  there  is  an  oblong,  concave,  articulating 
surface,  which  is  covered  with  cartilage,  for  the  articu- 
lation of  the  scapula  with  the  clavicle.  At  its  lower 
part  the  acromion  is  hollowed,  to  allow  a  passage  to 
the  supra  and  infra  spinati  muscles.  The  ridge  of  the 
spine  afibrds  two  rough,  fiat  surfaces,  for  the  insertion 
of  the  trapezius  and  deltoid  muscles.  Of  the  two  fossa; 
into  which  the  external  surface  of  the  bone  is  divided 
by  the  spine,  the  superior  one,  which  is  the  smallest, 
serves  to  lodge  the  supra  spinatus  muscle ;  and  the  in- 
ferior and  larger  fossa,  gives  origin  to  the  infra  spinatus. 

In  demonstrating  ihis  bone,  the  triangular  shape  of 
the  scapula  leads  us  to  consider  its  angles  and  its  sides. 
The  upper  posterior  angle  is  neither  so  thick,  nor  has 
so  rough  a  surface,  as  the  inferior  one :  but  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  three  angles  of  this  bone  is  the  ante- 
rior one,  which  is  of  great  thickness,  and  formed  into 
a  glenoid  cavity  of  an  oval  shape,  the  greatest  diameter 
of  which  is  from  below  upwards.    This  cavity,  in  the 
recent  subject,  is  furnished  with  cartilage,  and  receives 
the  head  of  the  os  humeri.    The  cartilaginous  crust, 
which  surro'unds  its  brims,  makes  it  appear  deeper  in 
the  fresh  subject  than  in  the  skeleton.    A  little  beyond 
this  glenoid  cavity  the  bone  becomes  narrower,  so  as  to 
give  the  appearance  of  a  neck ;  and  above  this  rises  a 
considerable  process,  which,  from  being  thick  at  its 
origin,  becomes  thinner,  and  in  some  degree  flattened 
at  its  extremity.    This  process  projects  considerably, 
and  is  curved  downwards.    From  its  supposed  resem- 
blance to  the  beak  of  a  bird,  it  is  called  the  eoracoid 
process.    From  the  whole  external  side  of  this  process, 
a  strong  and  broad  ligament  is  stretched  to  the  pro- 
cessus acromion,  becoming  narrower  as  it  approaches 
the  latter  process,  so  as  to  be  of  a  somewhat  triangular 
shape.     This  ligament,  and  the  two  processes  with 
which  it  is  connected,  are  evidently  intended  for  the 
protection  of  the  joint,  and  to  prevent  a  luxation  of 
the  OS  humeri  upwards.    Of  the  three  sides  of  the  sca- 
pula, the  posterior  one,  which  is  the  longest,  is  called 
the  basis,  which  is  turned  towards  the  vertebra?.  Its 
other  two  sides  are  called  cosfce.    The  superior,  which 
is  the  upper  and  shortest,  is  likewise  thinner  than  the 
other  two,  having  a  sharp  edge.    It  is  nearly  horizan- 
tal,  and  parallel  with  the  second  rib ;  and  is  interrupt- 
ed, near  the  basis  of  the  eoracoid  process,  by  a  semi- 
circular nitch,  which  is  closed  by  a  ligament  that  ex- 
tends from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  and  affords  a  pas- 
sage 10  vessels  and  nerves.    Besides  this  passage,  there 
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are  other  nitches  in  the  scapula,  for  the  trammission 
of  vessels ;  viz.  one  betweeti  the  eoracoid  process  and 
the  head  of  the  bone,  and  another  between  its  neck  and 
the  processus  acromion.  The  third  side  of  the  scapula, 
or  the  inferior  costa,  as  it  is  called,  is  of  considerable 
thickness,  and  extends  obliquely  from  the  neck  of  the 
bone  to  its  inferior  angle,  reaching  from  about  the  third 
to  the  eighth  rib.  The  scapula  has  but  very  little  cel- 
lular substance,  and  is  of  luiequal  thickness,  being  very 
thin  at  its  middle  part,  where  it  is  covered  by  a  great 
number  of  muscles,  and  having  its  neck,  the  acromion, 
and  eoracoid  process,  of  considerable  strength. 

The  use  of  the  scapula  is,  to  serve  as  a  fulcrum  to 
the  arm ;  and,  by  altering  its  position  on  different  oc- 
casions, to  allow  always  the  head  of  the  os  humeri  a 
well-situated  socket  to  move  in:  and  thereby  to  assist 
and  to  enlarge  greatly  the  motions  of  the  superior  ex- 
tremity, and  to  afibrd  the  muscles  which  rise  from  it 
more  advantageous  actions,  by  altering  their  direction 
to  the  bone  which  they  are  to  move.  This  bone  also 
serves  to  defend  the  back  part  of  the  thorax,  and  is 
often  employed  to  sustain  weights,  or  to  resist  forces, 
too  great  for  the  arm  to  bear. 

The  base,  acromion,  eoracoid  process,  and  head  of 
the  scapula,  are  all  in  a  cartilaginous  state  at  birth  ; 
and  the  first  three  are  joined  as  epiphyses;  while  the 
head,  with  the  glenoid  cavity,  is  not  formed  into  a 
distinct  separate  bone,  but  is  gradually  produced  by_ 
the  ossification  of  the  body  of  this  bone  being  conti- 
nued forwards. 

SCARBOROUGH  WATER,  a  ferruginous  spring 
found  at  Scarborough,  in  Yorkshire.  There  are  two 
species  of  this  chalybeate  water  produced  in  this  place, 
and  they  differ  considerably  in  their  composition, 
though  they  rise  nearly  contiguous  to  each  other.  The 
one  is  a  simple  carbonated  chalybeate  similar  to  that 
at  Tunbridge ;  the  other,  which  is  better  known,  more 
frequented,  and  more  particularly  distinguished  as 
Scarborough  water,  has,  in  conjunction  with  the  iron, 
a  considerable  admixture  of  a  purging  salt,  which  adds 
much  to  its  value.  The  diseases  in  which  it  is  ordered 
are  similar  to  those  in  which  Cheltenham  water  is  pre- 
scribed, only  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  increase  the 
purgative  eft'ect  of  this  water  by  adding  similar  salts. 
It  is  therefore  chiefly  as  an  alterative  that  this  water 
can  be  employed  in  its  natural  state. 

SCARF-SKIN.    See  Epidermis  and  Skin. 
SCARIFICATION ;  a  superficial  incision  made 
with  a  lancet,  or  other  chirurgical  instrument  called  a 
scarificator,  through  the  skin. 

SCARIFICA'TOR,  an  instrument  to  scarify  a  part. 
It  is  very  conveniently  efiected  by  a  number  of  points 
set  in  a  plane,  which  are  all  struck  into  the  part  at  once. 
SCARI'OLA.    See  Lactuca  sylvestris. 
SCARI'OLA  GALLO'RUiAI;   a  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  lactuca  scariola.  See  Lactuca  sylyestris.- 
SCARLATl'NA  (from  scarlatto,  Ital.  a  lively  red);, 
the  scarlet  fever.    It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class 
pyrexice,  and  order  exanthemata,  of  Cullen  ;  characterised: 
by  contagious  synocha  ;  the  fourth  day  the  face  swells; 
a  scarlet  eruption  appears  oa  the  skin  in  patches ; 
Cc 
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which  after  three  or  four  days  ends  in  the  desquama- 
tion of  the  cuticle,  or  is  succeeded  by  anasarca.  It  has 
two  species:  1 .  Scarlalina  simp/ex,  the  mild.  2.  Scar^ 
latina  cynanchica,  or  anginosa,  with  sore-throat 

With  various  general  symptoms  of  fever,  the  patient 
at  first  complains  of  a  dejection  of  spirits,  a  slight  sore- 
ness or  rather  stifihess  in  the  neck,  with  a  sense  of 
straitness  in  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  as 
if  they  were  bound  with  cords.  The  second  day  of  the 
fever  this  soreness  in  the  throat  increases,  and  the  pa- 
tients find  a  difficulty  in  swallowing;  but  the  difficulty 
seems  less  occasioned  by  the  pain  excited  in  the  at- 
tempt, or  by  the  straitness  of  the  passage,  than  by  an 
inability  to  throw  the  necessary  muscles  into  action. 
I'he  skin  feels  hot  and  dry,  but  not  hard ;  and  the  pa- 
tients experience  frequent,  small,  pungent  pains,  as  if 
touched  with  the  point  of  a  needle.  The  breath  is  hot 
and  burning  to  the  lips,  and  thirst  makes  them  wish  to 
drink ;  but  the  tendency  to  sickness,  and  the  exertions 
necessary  in  deglutition,  arc  so  unpleasant,  that  they 
seldom  care  to  drink  much  at  a  time.  They  have 
much  uneasiness  also  from  want  of  rest  during  the 
night.  In  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  the  face,  neck, 
and  breast,  appear  redder  than  usual :  in  a  few  hours 
this  redness  becomes  universal ;  and  increases  to  such 
a  degree  of  intensity,  that  the  face,  body,  and  limbs, 
resemble  a  boiled  lobster  in  colour,  and  are  evidently 
Rwollen.  Upon  pressure  the  redness  vanishes,  but  soon 
returns  again.  The  skin  is  smooth  to  the  touch,  nor  is 
there  the  least  appearance  of  pimples  or  pustules.  The 
♦"yes  and  nostrils  partake  more  or  less  of  the  general 
redness;  and  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  this  co- 
lour in  the  eyes,  the  tendency  to  delirium  prevails. 

Things  continue  in  nearly  this  state  for  two  or  three 
riays  longer,  when  the  intense  scarlet  gradually  abates, 
a  brown  colour  succeeds,  and  the  skin  becoming  rough, 
peels  oft' in  small  scales.  The  tumefaction  subsides  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  patients  gradually  recover  their 
strength  and  appetite.  During  the  whole  course  of 
the  disease,  the  pulse  is  quick,  small,  and  uncommonly 
feeble;  the  urine  small  in  quantity :  the  sub-maxillary 
glands  somewhat  enlarged  and  painful  to  the  touch. 
The  velum  pendulum  palati,  the  uvula,  the  tonsils,  and 
gullet,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  partake  of  the  gene- 
ral redness  and  tumefaction  ;  but  although  collections 
©f  thick  mucus,  greatly  resembling  llie  specks  or  sloughs 
in  the  putrid  sore-throat,  sometimes  occur,  yet  those 
are  easily  washed  ofl";  for  real  ulcerations  of  those  parts 
were  never  observed. 

These  are  the  most  usual  appearances  of  this  disor- 
der: but  it  too  frequently  assumes  a  much  more  fatal 
form.  In  some  cinldren  the  delirium  commences  in  a 
few  hours  after  the  first  attack;  the  skin  is  intensily 
hot;  the  scarlet  colour  appears  un  the  first  or  second 
day,  and  they  die  very  early  on  the  third.  Others 
iigain,  who  survive  this  rapid  termination,  instead  of  7-e- 
covering,  as  is  usual,  about  the  time  the  skin  begins  to 
get  its  natural  colour,  fall  into  a  kind  of  lingering,  and 
die  at  last  in  the  course  of  six  or  eiglit  weeks.  In 
adults,  circular  livid  spots  were  frequently  observed 
about  the  breast,  knees,  and  elbows ;  also  large  blotches 


of  red,  and  others  of  white  intermixed,  and  often  chang» 
ing  places. 

In  the  month  of  October,  when  the  air  becomes 
colder,  the  scarlet  colour  of  the  skin  was  both  less  fre- 
quent and  less  permanent.  Many  patients  had  no  ap- 
pearance of  it  at  all ;  whilst  others,  especially  adults, 
had  a  few  minute  red  pimples,  crowned  with  white 
pellucid  heads.  The  inside  of  the  throat  was  consider- 
ably tumefied ;  its  colour  a  dull  red,  sometimes  tend- 
ing to  a  livid.  The  pulse  beat  in  general  a  hundred 
and  thirty,  or  a  hundred  and  forty  strokes  in  a  minute; 
was  small,  but  hard,  and  sometimes  sufficiently  so  to 
justify  the  opening  of  a  vein;  and  the  blood  thus  taken 
away,  in  every  instance  when  cool,  appeared  sizy,  and 
the  whole  crassamcntum  firm. 

Unhappily,  the  baneful  influence  of  this  disorder 
does  not  terminate  with  the  febrile  symptoms;  but,  ia 
ten  or  fifteen  days  from  the  cessation  of  the  fever,  and 
Vvfhen  a  complete  recovery  might  be  expected,  another 
train  of  symptoms  occur,  which  at  last  frequently  ter- 
minate fatally.  The  patients,  after  a  few  days'  amend- 
ment, feel  a  something  that  prevents  their  further  ap- 
proach to  health  ;  an  unaccountable  languor  and  de- 
bility prevails,  a  stifihess  in  the  limbs,  an  accelerated 
pulse,  disturbed  sleep,  disrelish  to  food,  and  a  scarcity 
of  urine.  These  symptoms,  we  are  told,  are  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  swelling,  of  a  real  dropsical  nature,  forming 
sometimes  an  anasarca,  and  on  other  occasions  an 
ascites ;  and  not  unfrequently  scarlatina  has  proved 
fatal  from  supervening  hydrothorax  in  consequence  of 
the  effusion  of  water  into  the  chest.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  remark,  that  when  this  happens,  a  fatal  termination 
is  more  sudden  than  from  any  other  modification  of 
dropsy. 

With  regard  to  the  diagnosis  in  this  complaint.  Dr. 
Withering  observes,  that  it  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  pettchial fever,  by  the  eruption  in  the  latter  appear- 
ing seldom  before  the  fourth  day,  by  the  regularity  and 
distinctness  of  the  spots,  and  by  its  principally  occupy 
ing  the  neck,  the  back,  and  the  loins.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  scarlet  fever,  the  eruption  generally  ap- 
pears about  the  third  day;  consists  either  of  broad 
blotches,  or  else  one  continued  redness,  which  spreads 
over  the  face  and  the  whole  body. 

In  the  fever  calh  d  purpurea,  the  pustules  arc  promi- 
mnr,  keep  their  colour  under  pressure,  and  never  ap- 
pear early  in  the  disease;  whereas  in  the  scarlet  fever, 
the  eruptit  n  appears  more  early,  is  not  prominent,  but 
perfectly  smooth  to  the  touch,  and  becomes  quite  white 
under  pressure.  Although  the  pvrph' jever  and  scarla- 
tina may  be  connected  by  some  general  cause,  ye  t  they 
canne^t  be  mere  modifications  of  the  same  eruption: 
for  exaniples  occur,  of  the  same  person  being  first  seiz- 
ed with  one  of  these  disorelers,  and  afterwards  with  the 
other;  but  Dr.  Withering  never  met  with  an  instance 
of  the  same  person  having  the  scarlet  fever  twice;  and 
he  be  iievcs  it  to  be  as  great  aii  improbability  as  a  repe- 
tition of  the  small-pox. 

This  e'isorder  is  particularly  distingvisked  from  the 
mcatilcii,  we  arc  tohi,  by  the  want  of  that  cough,  watery 
eye,  and  running  at  the  nose,  which  are  known  to  be 
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the  predominant  symptoms  in  the  early  state  of  the 
measles,  but  arc  never  known  to  exist  in  the  scarlatina. 
From  the  erysipelas  this  disease  is  distinguishable,  by 
the  limited  seat  of  the  former,  together  witJi  its  not 
being  conlagious. 

The  idccrated  sorc-throat,  however,  is  more  difficult 
to  distinguish  from  this  disease  than  any  other ;  and 
yet  the  distinction  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, as  the  method  of  treatment,  according  to  Dr. 
Withering,  ought  to  be  extremely  diflerent. — But  al- 
though, in  a  number  of  circumstances,  these  two  dis- 
■cascs  bear  a  very  great  resemblance,  yet,  with  a  little 
attention,  the  one  may  in  general,  he  thinks,  be  distin- 
goished  from  the  other.  From  Dr.  Fothcrgill's  account 
of  the  sorc-throat  attended  with  ulceis,  our  author  has 
made  out  the  following  characteristical  circumstances 
of  the  two  diseases,  contrasted  to  one  another. 


Scarlatina  Aiiginosa. 

Season.  .  .  Summer  .  .  Au- 
tumn. 

Air  .  ,  ,  Hot  .  .  Dry. 

F/aces  .  .  High  .  .  Dry  .  . 

Gravelly. 
jSubJects.   Vigorous.  Both 
sexes  alike.  .  .  Robust 
in  most  danger. 

Skin.  Full  scarlet. .smooth 
.  .  if  pimply,  the  pimples 
white  at  the  top  .  .  Al- 
ways dry  and  hot. 

Ej/es.  Shining,  equable, 
intense  redness,  rarely 
watery. 

Throat.  In  summer,  ton- 
sils, &c.  little  tumefied ; 
no  slough  . .  In  autumn 
more  swelled. 
Integuments  separating 
.  .  Slough  white. 

Breath.  Very  hot,  but 
not  fetid. 

Voice.  In  summer,  na- 
tural. 

Bowels.     Regular  at  the 

accession. 
Blood.    Buffy  .  .  Firm. 
Termination.  The  3d,  5th, 

8th,  or  11th  day. 
Nature.  Inflammator}^, 


Angina  Gangrenosa. 


SpriTig  ,  .  Win- 


Scason 
Wr. 

Air.  .  .  Warm  .  .  Moist. 

Places  .  .  .  Close  .  .  Low  .  , 
Damp  . .  Moist. 

Subjects.  Delicate  .  .  wo- 
men and  female  child- 
ren. Robust  adults  not 
in  danger. 

Skin.  Red  tinge  .  .  ])imply 
. .  The  pimples  redder 
than  the  interstices  .  . 
bedewed  with  sweat  to- 
wards morning. 

Ei/es.  Inflamed  and  wa- 
tery, or  sunk,  and  dead. 

Throat.  Tonsils,  &c.  con- 
siderably swelled  and 
ulcerated  .  .  .  Sloughs 
dark  brown. 


Breath.    Offensive  to  the 

patients  and  assistants. 
Voice.    Flat  and  rattling. 


Bozvels  .  .  Purging  at  the 

accession. 
Blood  . .  Florid  .  .  Tender. 
Termination.     No  stated 

period. 
Nature.  Putrid. 


Dr.  Withering  remarks,  that  all  the  above  contrasted 
symptoms  will  not  be  met  with  in  every  case,  but  it  is 
enough  that  some  of  tliem  appear,  and  that  if  conjoin- 
ed with  the  consideration  of  the  prevailing  constitution, 
they  enable  us  to  direct  that  mode  of  treatment  which 
will  most  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  sick. 

But  notwithstanding  the  attention  winch  Dr.  Wither- 
ing has  bestowed  upon  this  subject,  wc  are  still  inclined 

think,  that  the  disease  which  he  has  so  accurately 


described  under  the  title  of  scarlatina  anginosa,  is  lit 
reality  the  same  affection  with  the  malignant  ulcer- 
ous sorc-throat  of  lluxham  and  Fothergili.  During 
diil'erent  epidemics,  this  disease,  like  the  srnall-pox  and 
measles  in  different  seasons,  is  considerably  ^•aried  in 
its  appearance.  But  still  there  occurs  such  a  similari- 
ty as  clciarly  marks  the  sameness  of  the  aflection.  And 
indeed  tliis,  as  in  the  case  of  the  small-pox,  is  abun- 
dantly demonstrated,  by  infection  from  one  contagion 
giving  protection  against  succeeding  ones,  although  ti.e 
appearances  be  much  varied.  This  has  particularly 
appeared  at  Edinburgh,  where  the  disease  prevailed  as 
an  epidemic  on  three  different  years,  viz.  1774-n, 
17S2-3,  and  17S.9-.90.  During  the  first  of  these,  in  the 
greati  r  mimber  of  patients,  tlie  sore-throats  were  of  a 
very  gangrenous  malignant  nature  :  during  the  second, 
the  disease  more  commonly  ajipeared  under  the  form 
of  what  might  be  called  simple  scarlatina:  and  during 
tlie  third  epidemic,  tlie  contagion  was,  if  we  may  be 
allov/cd  the  expresition,  of  an  intermediate  nature.  But 
it  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  during  every  one  of 
those  epidemics,  when  several  children  of  a  familj'  were 
at  the  same  time  subjected  to  the  infection,  in  one  the 
disease  would  have  been  attended  with  almost  all  the 
symptoms  mentioned  in  the  column  of  scarlatina  angi- 
nusa,  with  respect  to  skin,  eyes,  throat,  breath,  bowels, 
terminations  of  the  affection,  &c.  In  another,  would 
have  occurred  all  the  symptoms  with  respect  to  those 
particulars  which  he  has  mentioned  under  the  column 
of  angina  gangrenosa.  \Vhile  at  the  same  time,  in 
numberless  instances,  ev-en  in  the  same  patient,  the  dis- 
ease at  its  commencement  has  shewn  evident  marks  of 
an  inflammatory,  and  at  its  termination  of  a  putrid,  ten- 
dency. And  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  both  the 
scarlatina  anginosa,  and  angina  gangrenosa,  as  describ- 
ed by  Fothergili  and  Huxham,  have  occurred  in  every 
season  and  situation,  and  have  affected  persons  of  every 
age  and  constitution  not  before  subjected  to  either 
disease. 

Dr.  Witliering  affirms:  That  the  immediate  cause  of 
this  disease  is  a  poison  of  a  peculiar  kind,  communi- 
cable by  contagion.  2.  That  this  poison  first  takes 
possession  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  fauces 
and  the  nose;  and  either  by  its  action  upon  the  secre- 
tory glands,  or  upon  the  mucus  itself,  assimilates  that 
mucus  to  its  own  nature.  3.  That  it  is  from  this  be- 
ginning, and  from  this  only,  that  it  spreads  to  the  sto- 
mach, ^c.  and  at  length  acts  upon  the  system  at  large. 
4.  That  its  first  action  upon  the  nerves  is  of  a  sedative 
or  a  debilitating  nature.  5.  That  in  consequence  of 
certain  laws  of  the  nervous  system,  when  the  debilitat- 
ing effects  operate  upon  the  sensorium  commune,  a  re- 
action takes  place ;  and  that  this  reaction  is,  ca  teris 
paribus,  proportioned  to  the  debilitating  power.  6.  That, 
in  consequence  of  this  reaction  of  the  nervous  system, 
the  vibratory  motion  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels  de- 
pendent thereon  is  greatly  increased ;  an  unusually 
large  quantity  of  blood  is  accumulated  in  those  ves- 
sels ;  the  heart  and  large  blood-vessels  are  depri\ed  of 
their  customary  proportion ;  and  hence,  though  stimu- 
lated to  more  frequent  contraction,  the  pulse  must  ne- 
cessarily be  feeble.  7-  That  as  violent  exertions  arc 
Cc  2 
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followed  by  debility,  upon  the  cessation  of  the  fever, 

the  capillary  vessels,  which  had  acted  with  such  unu- 
sual violence,  are  left  in  a  state  of  extreme  debility, 
and  arc  long  in  recovering  their  tone;  hence  it  is  that 
so  many  patients  afterwards  become  dropsical. 

The  diti'erent  remedies,  which  either  arc  in  common 
use  or  have  been  recommended  as  proper  in  this  dis- 
ease, next  come  under  our  consideration. 

Blood-letthig  has  been  recommended  by  authors ; 
but  such  was  the  state  of  the  pulse  in  this  disorder,  at 
least  during  the  summer-months,  that  Dr.  Withering 
found  it  not,  in  any  instance,  advisable  to  take  away 
blood.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  where  the  fiery  redness 
of  the  eyes  seemed  to  demand  the  use  of  leeches,  they 
were  had  recourse  to,  but  never  with  any  advantage. 
In  the  harvest  months,  when  the  pulse  was  more  firm, 
and  when  suffocation  seemed  to  be  threatened  from  the 
•welling  in  the  fauces,  blood-letting  was  sometimes  ad- 
vised :  but  still  with  less  advantage  tlian  one  would 
have  expected  in  almost  any  other  situation. 

F omUing.  This,  our  author  observes,  seems  to  be 
the  remedy  of  nature ;  and  he  is  surprised  how  it 
should  have  been  omitted  by  several  authors  who  have 
gone  before  him.  Vomiting,  he  says,  most  amply  ful- 
fils the  indications  arising  both  from  a  consideration  of 
the  cause  and  of  the  effects;  and  a  liberal  use  of  this 
remedy  he  holds  forth  as  the  true  foundation  for  suc- 
cessful practice  in  scarlet  fever  and  sore-tliroat.  His 
common  form  of  emetic  is  a  combination  ofantim. 
tartar,  and  ipecacuanha,  given  in  pretty  smart  doses ; 
and  these  are  to  be  repeated  at  least  once  in  forty-eight 
hours,  and  in  the  worst  cases  so  often  as  twice  in  the 
tT/enty-four  hours. 

Furging.  The  action  of  purgatives  is  considered  by 
Dr.  Withering  as  altogether  repugnant  to  the  curative 
indications  in  this  disease :  for  the  poison,  as  formerly 
remarked,  being  received  into  the  system  b}'  the  fauces, 
the  operation  of  a  purge,  instead  of  discharging  it,  can 
only  promote  its  ditiusion  along  the  alimentary  canal; 
and  in  fact,  we  are  told,  that  when  even  a  spontaneous 
purging  supervenes  in  this  disease,  the  patients  sink  so 
amazingly  fast,  that  it  is  not  within  the  reach  of  art  to 
support  them.  ^Vhen,  however,  a  considerable  (juan- 
tity  of  acrid  matter,  passing  from  the  fauces  into  the 
stomach,  makes  its  way  to  the  rectum,  a  considerable 
«legree  of  looseness  often  takes  place.  And  although 
evacuations  from  the  system  in  general  by  means  of 
cathartics  may  be  hurtful,  yet  patients  often  obtain 
great  relief  from  a  free  discharge  of  this  matter;  and 
by  discharging  it,  purgatives  iiave  the  effect  even  of 
preventing  an  evacuation  from  the  system,  which  would 
otherwise  take  place. 

Sudofifics.  Cordials.  Alexipharmics.  None  of  these 
medicines  were  found  beneficial.  With  respect  to  cor- 
dials, Dr.  Withering  observes,  that  although  they  seem 
to  be  indicated  Ijy  the  great  loss  of  strengfli  and  feeble 
pulse,  yet  the  certain  consequence  of  their  use  always 
was,  an  increase  of  restlessness,  of  the  delirium,  and  of 
the  heat. 

Diuretics.  These  were  found  very  beneficial.  The 
TPgetable  fixed  alkali  is  recommended  as  the  most  pro- 
j)rT  article  of  this  kind  i  a  drachm  or  two  may  be  easily 


swallowed  every  (wenty-four  hours,  by  giving  a  small 
quantity  in  every  thing  the  patient  drinks.  Diuretics,, 
however,  have  been  found  principally  serviceable,  by 
practitioners  in  general,  in  those  cases  where  the  urine 
is  observed  to  be  scanty,  and  where  dropsical  symp- 
toms have  taken  place.  , 

Cinchona.  No  medicine,  we  apprehend,  ever  had  a 
fairer  trial  in  any  disease  than  the  Peruvian  bark  had 
in  this  epidemic;  for  the  feeble  pulse,  great  prostration 
of  strength,  with  here  and  there  a  livid  spot,  were 
thought  to  be  such  undeniable  evidences  of  a  putrid 
tendency,  that  the  bark  was  poured  down  with  an  un- 
sparing hand.  But  this  was  only  at  first;  for  these 
livid  spots  and  the  sloughs  in  the  throat  being  found  to 
be  the  effects  of  inflammation  instead  of  putrefaction, 
and  the  bark  instead  of  diminishing,  rather  increasing 
these  symptoms,  it  was  at  last  entirely  laid  aside  by 
Dr.  Withering  in  his  practice.  But  although  Peruvian 
bark  may  not  have  been  successful  with  a  particular 
epidemic  at  a  particular  place ;  yet  from  the  concurring 
testimony  of  other  practitioners,  it  is  very  commonly 
found  to  be  productive  of  good  effects  :  and  there  is 
perhaps  no  remedy  in  which  greater  dependence  is  in 
general  put,  particularly  in  the  advanced  periods  of  the 
disease,  where  the  foetor  is  considerable. 

Upon  the  same  principles  that  the  bark  was  pre- 
scribed, carbonic  gas  was  at  first  likewise  advised,  but 
with  no  evident  effects  either  one  way  or  another. 
Dulcified  acids  were  also  had  recourse  to,  but  with  no 
advantage. 

Opiates.  These,  although  recommended  by  some 
authors  for  the  removal  of  inquietude  and  watchfulness, 
yet  in  this  epidemic,  instead  of  effecting  these  purposes, 
always  increased  the  disti-ess  of  the  patient. 

Blisters,  in  the  summer  appearance  of  the  disease, 
blisters  were  universally  detrimental ;  they  never  failed 
to  hasten  the  delirium  ;  and  if  the  case  was  of  the 
worst  kind,  they  too  often  confirmed  its  fatal  tendency. 
But  although  this  may  have  been  the  case  during  the 
epidemics  v;hich  Dr.  Withering  describes,  it  has  by  no 
means  been  generally  observed.  On  the  contrary,  by 
the  early  application  of  blisters  to  the  external  iauces, 
both  the  ghindu'lar  swellings  and  likewise  the  discharge 
frcm  tlje  mouth  and  fauces  have  been  much  diminish- 
ed ;  and  practitioners  have  believed,  not  without  pro- 
bable reason,  that  the  after-affections  of  the  tlu'oat, 
were  less  considerable  than  w(*yld  otherwise  have  been- 
the  case.  Dr.  Withering  allows,  that  in  the  autumnal 
season,  when  the  inflammation  was  less  generally  dif- 
fused thrc^ugh  the  body,  they  were  less  detrimental; 
but  he  thinks  that  they  did  not  here  produce  any  bene- 
ficial effects. 

Injected  gargles,  of  sage  tea  with  honey  and  vinegar, 
or  those  prepared  of  contrayerva  decoction,  sweetened 
with  oxymcl  of  squills,  &c.  will  be  found  very  benefi- 
cial in  bringing  away  large  quantities  of  viscid  ropy 
mucus  from  the  fauces.  Tlie  immersion  of  the  feet  and 
legs  in  warm  water,  although  it  did  no.  harm,  yet  did 
not  either  procure  sleep,  or  abate  the  delirium,  as  it 
frequently  does  in  other  kinds  of  fever.  As  in  summer 
it  was  found  difficult  to  keep  the  patients  sufl^ciently 
cool,  they  were  ordered  to  lie  i;pen.  a  mattress  in- 
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stead  of  a  feather-bed;  a  free  circulation  of  air  was 
kept  up ;  and  where  the  patients'  strength  would  ad- 
mit of  it,  they  were  ordered  frequently  out  of  doors. 
Animal  food  and  fermented  liquors  were  denied  them, 
and  nothing  allowed  but  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  milk 
and  water,  gruel,  barley-water,  and  such-like  diluents. 

With  respect  to  the  dropsical  disorder  which  so  fre- 
quently succeeds  to  this  complaint,  it  was  never  ob- 
served, Dr.  Withering  remarks,  when  the  preceding 
symptoms  had  been  properly  treated.  When  called 
upon  to  patients  in  the  dropsical  state,  he  began  his 
practice  by  a  dose  of  calomel  at  night,  and  a  purgative 
in  the  morning.  V»'hen  a  febrile  pulse  attended  the 
other  symptoms,  emetics  were  useful,  as  well  as  ihe  sa- 
line draughts  and  other  neutral  salts.  When  great  de- 
bility, comatose  or  pcripneumonic  symptoms  occurred, 
blisters  were  found  very  serviceable  :  but  when  dropsi- 
cal symptoms  were  the  principal  cause  of  complaint, 
small  doses  of  rhubarb  and  calomel  were  advised  ;  re- 
course was  also  hud  to  diluted  solutions  of  fi.xod  alkalis, 
squills.  Seltzer  water,  and  other  diuretics.  \Vhen  the 
urine  flows  freely,  iron  and  other  tonics  arc  recom- 
mended ;  together  with  gentle  exercise,  well-seasoned 
food,  wine,  and  the  wearing  of  flannel  in  contact  with 
the  skin. 

Dr.  Withering  recites  a  number  of  cases,  treated  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  above  laid  down.  The  suc- 
cessful termination  of  tliese  cases  demonstrates  the  pro- 
priety of  the  practice  wiiich  he  has  recommended  ;  at 
least  for  the  epidemic  under  the  form  in  which  it  then 
appeared. 

SCARLET  FEVER,    See  Scarlatina. 

SCA'TiCA  CRESSES.    See  Iberis. 

SCHARBOCK,  a  Danish  name  for  the  scurvy, 
when  it  is  attended  with  livid  spots. 

SCHERO'MA  ;  a  driness  of  the  eye  from  a  want 
of  the  lachrymal  fluid.  The  effects  are,  of  the  lachrymal 
fluid  being  deficient,  the  eyes  become  dry,  and  in  their 
motions  produce  a  sensation  as  though  sand,  or  some 
gritty  substances,  were  between  the  eye  and  the  eyelid; 
the  vision  is  obscured,  the  globe  of  the  eye  appears  foulish 
and  dull,  a  symptom  unfavourable  in  acute  diseases.  The 
species  described  by  authors  are:  1.  Scheroma  febrile,  or 
a  driness  of  the  eyes,  which  is  observed  in  fevers,  com- 
plicated with  a  phlogistic  diathesis  of  the  blood.  2. 
Sc/icroma  exhaust orum,  which  happens  after  great  eva- 
cuations, and  in  persons  dying.  3.  Scheroma  hijlam- 
rnatorum,  which  is  a  symptom  of  the  opthalmia  sicca. 
4.  Scheroma  itincrantium,  or  the  driness  of  the  eyes, 
which  happens  in  sandy  places  to  travellers,  as  in  the 
deserts;  or  from  dry  winds,  which  dry  up  the  humidity 
necessary  for  the  motion  of  the  eyes.  Fevr  remedies 
succeed  better  in  this  complaint,  than  a  weak  solution 
of  ether  in  rose-water,  dropped  into  the  eye. 

SCHIST,  a  name  given  to  several  ditierent  kinds  of 
stones,  but  more  especially  to  some  of  the  argillaceous 
kind;  as,  1.  The  bluish-purple  schistus,  schistus  tegu- 
laris  or  common  rough-slate.  This  is  so  soft  that  it 
may  be  slightly  scraped  with  the  nail,  and  is  of  a  very 
brittle  lamcllatcd  texture,  of  the  specific  gravity  of 
2,876".  It  is  fusible  per  se  in  a  strong  heat,  and  runs 
into  a  black  scoria.    By  a  chemical  analysis  it  is  found 


to  consist  of  26  parts  of  argillaceous  earth,  46  of  silice-. 
ous  earth,  8  of  magnesia,  4  of  calcareous  earth,  and  14 
of  iron.  The  dark-blue  slate,  or  schistus  scriptorius^ 
contains  more  magnesia  and  less  iron  than  the  common 
purple  schistus,  and  efl^"ervesces  more  briskly  with  acids. 
Ite  specific  gravity  is  2,701.  2.  The  pi/ritaceoiis  schistus 
is  of  a  grey  colour,  brown,  blue,  or  black ;  and  capa- 
ble of  more  or  less  decomposition  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  according  to  the  quantity  of  pyritous  matter  it  con- 
tains and  the  state  of  the  iron  in  it.  When  this  last  is 
in  a  semi-phlogisticatcd  state  it  is  easily  decomposed; 
but  very  slowly,  or  not  at  all,  if  the  mass  is  much  de- 
phlogisticated.  The  aluminous  schistus  belongs  to 
this  species.  3.  The  bituminous  schistus  is  generally 
black,  and  of  a  lamellated  texture,  of  various  degrees 
of  hardness,  not  giving  fire  with  steel,  but  emitting  a 
strong  smell  when  heated,  and  sometimes  without  be- 
ing heated.  W.  Magellan  mentions  a  species  which 
burns  like  coal,  with  a  strong  smell  of  mineral  bitumen, 
but  of  a  yellowish  brown,  or  rather  dark  ash,  colour, 
found  in  Yorkshire.  This  kind  of  schistus  does  not 
shew  any  white  maik  when  scratched,  like  the  other 
schistus. 

SCMLOT.  The  brine  from  which  our  table  salt  is 
obtained,  is  evaporated  in  large  iron  pans.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  evaporation,  the  detached  earth  and 
the  selenites  separate  and  precipitate;  and  the  selenites 
carries  with  it  a  great  quantity  of  Glauber's  salt.  This 
precipitate  forms  a  matter  which  has  an  earthy 
appearance,  and  is  called  Schlot,  or  Scratch,  by  the 
workmen. 

SCHOENA'NTIIUS  ((rxo'vavfloj ;  from  ayjiivo?,  a 
rush,  and  avSoj,  a  Jloxver)  ;  the  sweet-rush,  or  camel's 
hay.    See  Juncus  odoratus. 

SCHORL,  or  Shirk,  or  Cockle,  a  species  of  stone 
of  the  garnet  kind,  belonging  to  the  siliceous  class.  It 
is  called  Schocrlus  by  Bergman,  Lapis  coritens  chn/s- 
tuUizatus  by  Wallerius,  and  Stunnum  chrystalUs  columna- 
7-ibiis  by  Linnaeus.  It  is  hard  and  heavy,  shooting  into 
crystals  of  a  prismatic  figure,  principally  of  a  black 
or  green  colour.  The  name  cockle  for  these  kinds  of 
stones  is  an  old  Cornish  word ;  but  is  sometimes  also 
applied  to  very  different  substances.  The  term  shirl  is 
adopted  from  the  Germans.  The  English  mineral 
name  of  call  has  also  been  used  by  some  authors  as 
synonymous  with  cockle,  and  these  are  even  confounded 
together  at  the  mines ;  but  the  ta//,  definitively  speak- 
ing, is  the  same  with  the  substance  called  wolfiam  by 
the  Germans.  The  specific  gravity  of  th<'se  stones  is 
between  3000  and  3400,  though  always  in  proportion 
to  their  different  solidities.  They  crack  in  the  fire, 
and  are  very  difficult  to  be  fused ;  resisting  both 
microcosmic  salt  and  mineral  alkali.  They  cannot 
totally  be  dissolved  in  nitrous  acid  ;  but  the  dissolved 
part  is  precipitated  in  a  gelatinous  form  on  the  addition 
of  an  alkali.  On  a  chemical  analysis  they  are  found 
'to  contain  siliceous  earth,  argil,  calcareous  earth,  and 
iron;  which  last  is  found  in  a  much  greater  quantity 
when  they  are  opaque  than  when  transparent.  Ac- 
,  cording  to  Bergman,  some  contain  55  parts  ot  siliceous 
earth,  39  of  argillaceous,  and  6  of  pure  calcareous 
earth;  but  sonic  contain  10.  or  12  of  magnesia.  In 
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Britain  thcj'  are  cliiefly  found  in  Cornwall,  about  the 
tin  iTiincs,  and  some  tine  crystallised  kinds  have  been 
brought  from  Scotland.  There  are  four  varieties  of  this 
mineral ;  but  it  is  not  used  medicinally. 

SCIA'TICA,  the  same  as  Ischias ;  a  rheumatic  affec- 
tion of  the  hip  joint.    See  Ischias. 

SCIATIC  ARTERY,  ov  Ischiatic  artcrij  ;  a  branch 
of  the  internal  iliac.    See  Arteries. 

SCIA'TIC  NERVE,  or  Ischiafic  verve,  a  branch  of 
a  nerve  of  the  lov/(  r  extremity,  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves.  It  is  divided,  near  the 
popliteal  cavity,  into  the  tibial  and  peroneal  portions, 
which  are  distributed  to  the  leg  and  foot. 

SCIA'TIC  NOTCH,  or  Ischiatic  notch.    See  In- 

IfOMINATU:\I  OS. 

SCI'LLA  (of  the  Gr,  trxiXXa.;  from  (TKiXXx,  to  dry ;  so 
call'-dfrom  its  supposed  property  of  drying  up  humours), 
Ornithogahim  niarltimum  vi  1  Squilla,  the  scjuill  or  sea- 
onion.  ScUla  viarit'nna  Linn.  Scilla  nudijlora,  bracteis 
refract's.  Class,  Hexandria.  Order,  Monogynia.  The 
squill  is  u  native  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Syria,  growing 
on  the  sea-coast.  The  red-rooted  variety  has  been 
supposed  more  efficacious  than  the  white,  and  is  there- 
fore still  preferred  tor  medicinal  use.  The  root  of  the 
squill  appears  to  have  been  known  as  a  medicine  in  the 
early  ages  of  Greece. 

It  is  about  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  pear-shaped,  with 
the  apex  upwards,  and  consists  of  fleshy  scales,  attenu- 
ated at  both  edges,  surrounded  by  other  scales,  which 
are  arid,  shining, 'and  so  thin  that  the  root  at  first  sight 
seems  to  be  tunicated.  The  recent  roots  are  full  of  a 
clear  viscid  juice,  have  scarcely  any  smell,  but  a  very 
bitter,  nauseous,  and  extremely  acrid,  taste.  Rubbed 
on  the  skin,  it  inflames  and  blisters.  It  is  more  com- 
monly met  with  in  the  shops,  in  tlie  form  of  the 
dried  scales,  which  should  be  brittle,  semipellucid, 
smooth,  but  marked  witli  lines;  and  when  chewed, 
should  feel  tenacious,  and  taste  very  bitter,  without 
manifest  acrimony.  Tiie  aciive  constituent  of  the 
squill  is  the  acrid  principle;  and,  therefore,  it  becomes 
almost  inert  by  too  much  drying,  or  by  being  kopt 
too  long  in  the  form  of  ]io\vdcr.  It  also  contains 
bitter  extractive  matter,  much  mucilage,  albumen, 
and  starch. 

Dr.  Cullen  says  this  root  has  been  celebrated  as  an 
expectorant  and  diun  tic  from  the  most  ancient  times; 
and,  under  a  proper  management,  it  seldoms  tails  to 
operate  more  orb  ss  as  such.  It  has  not,  howe\  er,  any 
specific  power,  as  it  seems  to  be  universally  stimulant 
with  respect  to  every  sensible  part  or  excietory  to 
which  it  is  applied.  It  readily  stimulates  the  stomach, 
and  proves  (in;  tic,  irisomuch  as  to  have  been  formerly 
employed  sob  iy  in  the  latter  character.  When  so 
managed  as  to  pass  the  .stomach,  it  stimulates  the 
intestines,  and  proves  purgative;  and  when  carried 
into  the  mass  ot  blood,  it  is  generally  found  to  stimulate 
the  mucous  glands  of  the  lungs,  and  to  prove  an 
expt  ctorant. 

Proving  thus  so  generally  stimulant,  we  can  readily 
understand  why  it  would  prove  a  diuretic ;  and  Dr. 
Cullen  says,  that  probably  it  has  something,  in  the 
nature  of  the  acrimony  it  contains,  that  suits  it  to  be 


taken  up,  and  to  pass  readily  by  the  kidneys,  whcr& 
its  acrimony  increases  the  secretion. 

This  effect,  however,  does  not  uniformly  happen ; 
for  if  it  be  thrown  into  the  stomach  in  such  quantity 
as  to  prove  emetic  or  purgative,  it  is  thereby  prevented 
from  reaching  the  blood-vessels  and  kidneys.  To 
obtain  its  diuretic  effects,  therefore,  we  must  avoid  its 
emetic  and  purgative  operations,  which,  Dr.  Cullen 
says,  may  commonly  be  done  by  giving  the  squill  in 
small  doses,  to  be  repeated  after  proper  intervals  only; 
and  he  found,  that  by  accompanying  this  root  with 
an  opiate,  the  emetic  and  purgative  operation  of  it 
was  avoided,  and  the  effects  more  entirely  exercised  on 
the  kidneys. 

Since  it  appears  that  the  squill,  when  operating 
strongly  on  the  stomach  and  intestines,  is  the  less  likely 
to  shew  its  diuretic  effects,  and  as  it  contains  an  acri-- 
mony  that  is  in  part  very  volatile,  and  most  subject  to 
act  on  the  stomach,  the  fresh  root  is  a  less  desirable 
remedy  where  the  latter  operation  is  required,  than  the 
squill  in  a  dried  state.  It  is  on  this  account,  in  fact, 
that  the  dried  squill  is  more  frequently  employed  in 
dropsical  cases  than  the  fresh.  The  drying  of  the  squill, 
however,  is  a  business  that  requires  much  attention, 
as  it  may  readily  be  ovtidone,  and  the  remedy  by  that 
means  rendered  entircly  useless:  and  it  is  to  be  observ- 
ed also,  that  the  squill  may  not  only  be  rendered  inert 
by  an  excess  of  heat  in  the  fiist  drying,  but  that  the 
dry  powder  itself,  if  kept  long  in  dry  air,  will  also,  in 
time,  lose  much  of  its  power.  This  overdrying  of 
the  squill,  in  one  way  or  other,  happens  more  fre- 
quently than  many  are  aware  of  ;  anel  it  has  led  Dr. 
Cullen  to  allow,  that  some  operation  on  the  stomach, 
some  nausea  excited  by  the  squill,  is  a  necessary  test 
of  its  activity. 

When  the  squill  is  in  good  condition,  to  avoid  its  opera- 
tion on  the  stomach  and  intestines,  it  has  been  said, 
that  it  should  be  given  in  small  doses,  and  repeated 
after  long  intervals  only;  but  it  is  proper  to  observe 
here,  that  when  the  dise^ase  requires  a  repetition,  the 
doses  of  the  squill,  as  ihey  are  repeated,  may  be 
gradually  increased,  and  the  intervals  of  their  exhibition 
made  shorter ;  and  when  they  come  to  be  tolerably 
large,  it  is  then  that  an  opiate  may  be  conveniently 
employed  in  directing  the  operation  of  the  squill  more 
certainly  to  the  kidneys. 

Whe  n  there  is  an  effusion  of  water  into  the  cavities, 
and  therefore  less  water  goes  to  the  kidneys.  Dr. 
Cullen  says,  that  a  neutral  salt  accompanying  the 
squill  may  be  of  use  in  determining  this  more  certainly 
to  the  kidneys:  and  whenever  it  can  be  perceived  that 
it  takes  this  course,  he  is  persuaded  that  it  will  also 
be  always  useful,  and  generally  safe,  during  the 
exhibition  of  the  squill,  to  increase  the  usual  quantity 
of  drink. 

To  the  question,  whether  the  diuretic  operation  of 
Sfjuill  may  not  be  assisted  by  some  mercurial  prepara- 
tion given  at  the  same  time Dr.  Cullen  replies,  that 
when  there  is  any  appearance  of  the  medicine  going 
to  the  kidneys,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  mt  rcury,  as 
stimulating  every  excretory  to  which  it  is  applied, 
must  here  also  be  useful.    Accordi^lgly  it  has  been  a 
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fi^quent  practice  fo  join  mercury  with  squills. ;  but 
there  is  reason  to  doubt,  if  the  common  practice  of 
employing  calomel  on  this  occasion  be  proper.  Calomel 
determines  the  squill  more  certainly  to  operate  by 
stool;  and  unless  the  cure  of  the  disease  is  to  be  trust- 
ed entirely  to  purging,  the  calomel  may  readily  prevent 
the  diuretic  operation  of  the  squill.  Dr.  Cuilcn  there- 
fore preferred  the  less  purgative  preparations  of  mercury, 
as  being  better  suited  to  the  intended  purpose.  With 
this  view  he  prescribed  a  solution  of  the  hydrarg. 
muriat.  which  so  often,  of  itself,  goes  to  the  kidneys, 
as  being  more  proper  than  any  othe  r. 

The  Colleges  direct  proper  caution  to  be  used  in 
drying  squills.  That  of  Edinburgh  orders  it  to  be 
done  thus : 

"  Cut  the  squills,  after  having  removed  their  mem- 
branaceous integuments,  as  thin  as  possible,  and 
suspend  the  cut  slices  in  the  shade  to  dry.  When 
dry,  reduce  them  to  powder,  which  is  to  be  kept  in 
a  corked  phial." 

By  this  method  the  squill  dries  much  sooner  than 
when  its  several  coats  are  only  separated  ;  the  internal 
part  being  hei"c  laid  bare,  which,  in  each  of  the  entire 
coats,  is  covered  with  a  thin  skin,  that  impedes  the 
exhalation  of  the  moisture.  The  root  loses  in  this 
process  four-fifths  of  its  original  weight;  the  parts 
which  exhale  with  a  moderate  heat  appear  to  be  merely 
watery  :  hence  six  grains  of  the  dry  root  are  equivalent 
to  half  a  drachm  of  it  when  fresh ;  a  circumstance  to 
be  particularly  regarded  in  the  exhibition  of  this 
medicine.  But  if  too  great  heat  has  been  emploj'ed  to 
dry  it,  it  becomes  almost  inert,  and  it  also  loses  by 
long  keeping  in  the  state  of  powder. 

Besides  the  (hied  squill,  the  Pharmacopaias  furnish 
us  with  the  following  officinal  puparations : — <Sj/r. 
ecill.  maritim.  Edin.  Oxpnel  scillcc  Lond.  Mel  scillcc  Lond. 
Mel  sallit.  Dubl.  Tinct.  sdllce  Lond.  Dubl.  Cons. 
scillcE  Lond.  Fil.  scillce  Lond.  Pil.scillit.  Edin.  Dubl. 

SCI'LLA  MARITLMA  ;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
officinal  squill.    See  Scilla. 

SCi'NCUS  (uHJvKo^  ;  h-om  shcqiie,  Heb.),  the  skink  ; 
an  amphibious  animai  of  the  lizard  kind,  vi  hich  is  caught 
nbout  the  Nile,  from  thence  it  is  brought  in  a  dried 
state  into  ihis  country ;  lemarkably  smooth  and  glossy, 
as  if  varnished.  The  flesh  of  this  animal,  particularly 
of  the  belly,  has  been  accounted  diuretic,  alexipharmic, 
aphrodisiac,  and  useful  in  leprous  disorders ;  but  the 
accounts  given  of  it  cannot  be  relied  on. 

SCIRO'CHO,  or  SiROCHO,  a  name  generally  given 
in  Italy  to  every  unfavourable  wind.  In  the  south- 
west it  is  applied  to  the  hot  suffocating  blasts  trom 
Africa,  and  in  the  north-cast  it  means  the  cold  bleak 
winds  from  the  Alps.  Mr.  Brydone,  in  his  Tour  to 
Sicily  and  Malta,  giws  an  interesting  account  of  the 
enervating  effects  of  this  wind. 

SCi'RRHUS,  or  Schhirus  {ffxippo; ;  horn  (THippoiu, 
to  harden),  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  lucales, 
and  order  timores,  of  Cullcn ;  known  by  a  hard  tumor 
of  a  glandular  part,  indolent,  and  not  readily  suppurat- 
ing. This  description,  Mr.  Pearson  observes,  agrees 
with  the  true  or  exquisite  scirrhus;  but  when  it  has 
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proceeded  trom  the  indolent  to  the  maiignant  state,  the 
tumor  is  then  unequal  ia  its  figure,  it  becomes  painful, 
the  skin  acquires  a  purple  or  livid  hue,  and  the  cutane- 
ous veins  are  often  varicose. 

It  is  probable,  tiiat  any  gland  in  the  living  body  may 
be  llie  seat  of  this  disease;  but  it  appears  more  fre- 
quently as  an  idiopathic  affection  in  those  glands  that 
form  the  several  secretions,  than  in  the  absorbent  glands: 
and  of  the  secreting  organs,  those  which  separate  fluids 
that  are  to  be  employed  in  the  animal  economy,  suffer 
much  oftcner  than  the  glands  which  secrete  the  ex- 
crenientitious  parts  of  the  blood.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  an  absorbc  nt  gland  be  ever  the  jn-imary 
scat  of  a  true  scirrhus.  Daily  experience  evinces,  that 
these  glands  may  suffer  contamination  from  their  con- 
nection with  a  cancerous  part ;  but  under  such  circum- 
stances, this  morbid  alteration  being  the  effect  of  a  dis- 
ease in  that  neighbouring  part,  it  ougiit  to  be  regarded 
as  a  secondary  or  consequent  affection.  Mr.  Pearson 
says  he  never  yet  met  with  an  unequivocal  proof  of  a 
primary  scirrhus  in  an  absorbent  gland;  and  if  a 
larger  experience  shall  confirm  tliis  observation,  and 
establish  it  as  a  general  fact,  it  will  aflbrd  material 
assistance  in  forming  the  diagnosis  of  this  disease.  The 
genera]  term  scirrhus,  he  observes,  has  been  applied, 
with  too  little  discrimination,  to  indurated  tumors  of 
ly  mphatic  glands.  When  these  appendages  of  the  ab- 
sorbt  nt  system  enlarge  in  the  early  part  of  life,  the  dis- 
ease is  commonly  treated  as  strumous;  but  as  a  similar 
alteration  of  these  parts  may,  and  often  does,  occur  at  a 
more  ad-\'anced  period,  there  ought  to  be  some  very  good 
reasons  for  ascribing  malignity  to  one  rather  than  to 
the  other.  In  old  people  the  tumor  is  indeed  often  larger, 
more  indurated,  and  less  tractable,  than  in  children ; 
but  when  the  alteration  originated  in  the  lymphatic 
glands,  it  will  very  rarely  be  found  to  possess  any  thing 
cancerous  in  its  nature. 

If  every  other  morbid  alteration  in  a  part  were  attend- 
ed with,  pain  and  softness,  then  induration  and  defective 
sensibility  miglit  point  out  the  presence  of  a  scirrhus. 
But  this  is  so  lar  from  being  the  case,  that  even  en- 
cysted tumors,  at  their  commencement,  frequently  ex- 
cite the  sensation  of  unpenetrable  h.ardness.  All  glands 
are  contained  in  cap'suia>,  not  very  elastic,  so  that  almost 
every  species  of  chronic  enlargement  of  these  bodies 
must  be  hard  :  hence  this  induration  is  rathi  r  owing  to 
the  structure  of  the  part,  than  to  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  disease;  and  as  glands  in  their  healthy  state  are  not 
endowed  with  much  sensibility,  every  disease  that  gra- 
dually produces  intiuration,  will  rather  diminish  than 
increase  their  pti captive  powers.  Ineiiur. aon  and  in- 
sensibility may  therefore  prove  that  the  afiected  part 
dots  not  labour  under  an  acute  dise  ase;  but  thes  ■  "ymp- 
toms  alone  can  yield  no  certain  information  concerning 
the  true  nature  of  the  morbid  alteration.  These'  iiuio- 
lent  affections  ot  the  glanas  that  so  fr<  quently  appear 
after  the  meridian  of  life,  commonly  manifest  a  hr.rdness 
and  want  oi  se  nsatic  n,  not  inferior  to  that  which  liccom- 
paniesatrue  scirrhus:  and  yet  these  tumo  rs  will  often 
admit  of  a  cure  by  the  same  mode  of  treatment,  which 
we  find  to  be  successful  in  scrofula ;  and  when  they 
prove  unconquerable  by  the  powers  of  medicine,  we 
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•generally  see  them  continue  stationary  and  harmless 
to  the  latest  period  of  life.  Writers  have,  indeed,  said 
much  about  certain  tumors  changing  their  nature,  and 
assuming  a  new  character;  but  Mr.  Pearson  suspects, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  mutation  of  diseases  into  each 
other,  stands  upon  a  very  uncertain  foundation.  Im- 
proper treatment,  he  says,  may,  without  doubt,  exas- 
perate diseases,  and  render  a  complaint  which  appeared 
to  be  mild  and  tractable,  dangerous  or  destructive  ;  but 
to  aggravate  the  symptoms,  and  to  change  the  form  of 
the  disease,  are  things  that  ought  not  to  be  confounded. 
He  does  not,  indeed,  affirm,  that  a  breast  whicli  has 
been  the  seat  of  a  mammary  abscess,  or  a  gland  that 
has  been  affected  with  scrofula,  may  not  become  can- 
cerous;  for  they  might  have  suffered  from  this  disease 
had  no  previous  complaint  existed;  but  these  morbid 
alterations  generate  no  greater  tendency  to  cancer  than 
if  the  parts  had  always  retained  their  natural  condition. 
There  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the  cancer 
and  any  other  disease,  nor  has  it  ever  been  clearly 
proved  that  one  is  convertible  into  the  other. 

Chirurgical  writers  hare  generally  designated  tumor 
as  an  essential  symptonr  of  the  scirrhus;  and  it  is  very 
true,  that  this  disease  is  often  accompanied  vvitii  an  in- 
crease of  buli^  in  the  part  affected.  Frora  long  and 
careful  observation  Mr.  Pearson  is  however  induced  to 
think,  that  an  addition  to  the  quantity  of  matter  is  ra- 
ther an  accidental  than  a  necessary  consequence  of  tlie 
presenceof  this  peculiar  affection.  lie  very  justly  observes, 
that  when  the  breast  is  the  seat  of  a  scirrhus,  the  altered 
part  is  hard,  perhaps  unequal  in  its  figure,  and  definite; 
but  these  symptoms  are  not  always  connected  with  an 
actual  increase  in  the  dimensions  of  the  breast.  On  the 
contrary,  the  true  scirrhus  is  frequently  accompanied 
vs'ith  a  contraction  and  diminution  of  bulk,  a  i-etraction  of 
the  nipple,  and  a  puckered  state  of  the  skin. 

The  irritation  produced  by  an  indurated  substance 
lying  in  the  brcasvt,  will  very  often  cause  a  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  that  organ,  and  a  consequent  cnlarg- 
ment  of  it;  but  we  may  consider  this  as  an  inflamma- 
tory state  of  the  surrounding  parts,  excited  by  the 
scirrhus,  acting  as  a  remote  cause,  and  by  no  means 
essential  to  the  original  complaint.  From  the  evident 
utility  of  topical  blood-letting  under  these  circum- 
stances, a  notion  has  prevailed,  that  the  scirrhus  is  an 
inflammatory  disease.  On  tliis  subject  Mr.  Fearon 
has  written  very  fully.  But  the  strongly  marked 
dissimilarity  of  a  phlegmon  and  an  exquisite  scirrhus,  in 
their  appearances,  progress,  and  mode  of  termination, 
obliges  Mr,  Pearson  to  dissent  from  his  opinion.  That 
one  portion  of  the  breast  may  be  in  a  scirrhous  state, 
while  the  other  parts  are  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  is 
agreeable  to  reason  and  experience;  but  that  an 
inflammation,  which  is  an  acute  disease,  and  a  scirrhus, 
whose  essential  characters  are  almost  directly  the 
reverse  of  inflammation,  shall  be  co-existent  in  the  same 
part,  is  not  a  very  intelligible  supposition.  Tumor 
and  inflammation  arc  commonly  met  with  on  a  variety 
of  other  occasions,  and  in  this  particular  instance  they 
may  be  the  effects  of  the  disease,  but  arc  not  essentially 
connected  with  its  presence. 

An  incipient  scirrhus  is  seldom  accompanied  with  a 


discoloration  of  the  skin  ;  and  a  dusky  redness,  purple 
or  even  livid  appearance  of  the  surface,  is  commonly 
seen  when  there  is  a  malignant  scirrhus.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  colour  can,  however,  at  the  best,  aflbrd 
us  but  a  very  precarious  criterion  of  the  true  nature 
of  the  complaint.  When  the  disease  is  clearly  known, 
an  altered  state  of  the  skin  may  assist  us  in  judging  of 
the  progress  it  has  made  ;  but  as  the  skin  may  suffer 
similar  variations  in  a  number  of  very  dissimilar  diseases, 
it  would  be  improper  to  found  an  opinion  upon  so 
delusive  a  phenomenon. 

Dr  Aitkin  reckons  the  Physconia,  a  genus  in  Dr. 
Cullen's  system,  a  species  of  scirrhus :  and  includes 
surcocele  as  another  species.  The  scat  of  a  scirrhus  is 
usually  some  glandular  part ;  though  some  other  parts 
may  be  affected  with  it.  Not  only  the  breasts  and 
uterus  in  women,  and  the  testicles  in  men,  are  subject  to 
it,  but  the  tongue,  the  tonsils,  the  abdominal  viscera, 
and  particularly  the  liver. 

Scirriiiis  of  the  breast  is  distinguished  by  the  follow- 
ing marks: — When  the  tumor  is  first  observed,  it  is 
commonly  in  form  of  a  small  hard  knot  in  the  glandu- 
lar part  of  the  mamma,  wliile  the  skin  at  tlie  same  time 
is  free  from  inflammation.  It  frequently  continues  in 
that  state  for  several  months :  by  degrees,  however,  it 
increases  considerabl}'  in  size,  and  at  last  a  sharp  pain 
is  felt  shooting  towards  the  axilla.  The  lymphatic 
glands  at  the  under  edge  of  the  pectoral  muscle  and  in 
the  axilla  are  often  enlarged,  and  an  occult  cancer  ii 
now  formed.  By  degrees  the  integuments  over  this 
part  of  the  tumor  in  the  mamma  become  discoloured, 
and  at  last  an  ulceration  or  open  cancer  breaks  out. 

The  liver,  either  in  part,  or  through  its  whole  system, 
may  become  scirrhous.  The  symptoms  in  this  part 
generally  are  obscure  in  their  beginning,  but  gradually 
increase.  When  there  is  inflammation  it  occasions 
feverishness,  and  the  general  health  is  much  disordered. 
These  symptoms  however  will  sometimes  vanish,  and 
for  a  time  the  health  will  seem  to  be  restored.  The 
intervals  become  shorter,  and  then  the  appetite  and 
flesh  fail,  a  little  coHgh  comes  on,  sometimes  a 
hiccough,  and  the  event  is  fatal.  In  some,  all  this  shall 
happen  in  a  few  months;  in  others  it  takes  up  several 
years.  In  the  worst  of  these  cases,  though  the  coun- 
tenance is  of  a  leaden  colour,  yet  sometimes  there  will 
not  be  any  signs  of  a  jaundice  ;  for  this  symptom  docs 
not  happen  except  the  ducts  are  compressed  by  the 
scirrhus,  so  as  to  hinder  the  passage  of  the  secreted 
gall  through  the  common  gall-duct.  An  indurated 
liver  is  often  very  evidently  distinguishable  by  applying 
the  hand  to  the  region  of  it ;  though,  in  many  cases, 
instead  of  being  enlarged,  it  is  shrunk,  consolidated,  and 
less  than  its  natural  size.  Sec  Livek,  Uterus,  Sarco- 
CELE,  CrcuTA,  bic.  For  an  account  of  the  termina- 
tion of  scirrhus  in  cancer,  see  Cancer;  under  which 
article,  the  several  modes  by  which  the  progress  of 
scirrhus  has  been  usually  resisted  by  practitioners,  are 
sufficientl}'  detailed  for  any  practical  purpose.  Un- 
happily, little  is  to  be  effected  by  any  known  remedy, 
except  the  disease  is  accessible  to  the  knife,  and  even 
thilt  resource  will  fail  us  if  withheld  too  long- 
In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Medical  Observations, 
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yf€  have  an  account  of  a  scirrhous  tumor  in  the  right 
breast  of  a  lady,  wliich  seems  to  have  been  more  of  the 
true  carcinomatous  nature  than  the  foregoing.  It  had 
first  made  its  appearance  in  the  left  breast,  but  dissolv- 
ed after  a  continuance  of  some  years.  From  this  time 
she  had  pains  in  her  right  breast,  for  which  sea-batliing 
and  other  remedies  were  tried  in  vain.  A  tumor  was 
then  perceived  in  the  breast,  which  by  degrees  shewed 
itself  to  be  of  a  cancerous  nature.  Just  now  the  cicuta 
was  entered  upon.  The  tumor  then  extended  about 
four  inches  in  diameter,  was  hard,  and  fixed  to  the 
ribs;  the  skin  was  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  and  corru- 
gated, but  no  ulceration  had  taken  place.  Slie  took 
cicuta  internally  in  such  quantities  as  to  affect  her 
head,  and  the  breast  was  fomented  with  a  decoction  of 
it;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  and  the  use  of  other 
powerful  remedie  s,  an  ulceration  took  place  in  the  large 
iumor,  and  another  scirrhus,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeoii's 
egg,  appeared  in  the  axilla.  The  external  use  of  cicuta 
seemed  in  this  case  to  have  afforded  relief,  though  the 
final  event  is  not  communicated. 

SCITAiMENE'iE  (from  scitcmientum,  a  dainty),  in 
Linnaeus's  botany,  the  Sth  natural  order  of  plants,  con- 
sisting of  beautiful  exotics,  all  natives  of  very  warm 
countries.  Some  of  them  furnish  exquisite  fruits  ;  but 
though  the  plants  rise  very  high,  they  are  perennial 
only  by  their  roots.  Those  which  have  only  one  fila- 
ment, have  in  all  their  parts  an  aromatic  odour,  and  an 
acrid  or  poignant  taste ;  qualities,  however,  possessed 
in  a  much  greater  degree  by  the  roots,  which  are  hot 
and  resinous.  The  genera  are,  Alpinia;  Amomum, 
Ginger;  Canna,  Indian  Flo~a:ering-reed ;  Costus;  Cur- 
cuma, Turmeric;  Ka:mpferia ;  Maranta,  Indian  Ar- 
roK-ioot ;  Musa,  Banana,  Plantain-tree ;  Thalia. 

SCLA'REA  (from  crxAefOj,  hard ;  because  its  stalks 
are  hard  and  dry);  the  garden-clary.    See  Salvia 

SCLARKA. 

SCLEROTICA  TU'NICA  (sclerotica ;  from  (ry.Xi)- 
f  «w,  to  harden  ;  so  called  from  its  hardness) ;  the  sclerotic 
coat.  This  is  the  outermost  coat  of  the  eye,  of  a  clear 
■white  colour,  dense,  and  tenacious.  The  anterior 
transparent  part,  is  termed  the  cornea  transparens.  See 
CoRKEA.  It  is  into  this  coat  of  the  eye  that  the 
muscles  of  the  bulb  are  inserted, 

SCOLOPE'NDRA,  also  called  the  centipes  from  its 
great  number  of  feet.  In  the  East  Indies  this  insect 
grows  to  six  inches  in  length,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's 
finger.  It  consiste  of  many  joints;  and  from  each 
joint  proceeds  a  leg  on  each  side.  It  is  covered  with 
hair,  and  seems  to  have  no  eyes;  but  there  are  two 
feelers  on  the  head,  with  which  it  finds  out  the  way 
when  creeping  about.  The  head  is  very  round,  with 
two  small  sharp  teeth,  with  which  it  inflicts  wounds 
that  are  very  painful  and  dangerous.  We  are  told  of 
a  sailor  that  was  bit  by  one  on  board  a  ship :  that  he 
felt  excessive  pain,  and  his  life  was  supposed  to  be  in 
danger;  but  by  the  application  of  roasted  onions  to  the 
part  he  recovered.  The  bite  of  the  scolopcndra  mor- 
sitans  in  Jamaica  is  said  to  be  as  poisonous  as  the  sting 
of  a  scorpion.  Some  of  the  species  live  in  holes  in  the 
«arth  :  others  under  stones,  and  among  rotten  wood ; 
so  that  the  removing  of  these  ig  exceedingly  dangerous 
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in  the  countries  whore  the  scolopendr©  breed.  Tliese 
insects,  like  the  scorpion,  are  supposed  to  be  produced 
perfect  from  the  parent  or  the  egg,  and  to  undergo  no 
changes  after  their  first  exclusion.  They  svc  found  of 
all  sizes;  which  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  believing  that 
they  preserve  their  first  appearance  through  the  whole 
of  their  existence.  It  is  probable,  however,  that,  like 
most  of  this  class,  they  often  change  their  skins  ;  but  of 
this  we  have  no  certain  information.  The  scolopcndra 
forjicafa  is  the  largest  in  this  country,  of  a  dun  colour, 
smooth,  and  composed  of  nine  scaly  segments,  without 
reckoning  the  head.  The  feet  are  fifteen  in  number 
on  each  side,  and  the  last,  longer  than  the  rest  and 
turned  backwards,  form  a  kind  of  forky  tail.  The  an- 
tcnuce  are  twice  the  length  of  the  head,  and  consist  of 
forty-two  short  segments.  The  insect's  progressive  mo- 
tion is  very  quick,  and  sometimes  serpentine.  This 
species  is  inoffensive.  For  the  treatment  of  the  bite  of 
the  large  scolopendra,  sec  the  article  Venom. 

SCOLOPE'NDRIA ;  the  spleen-wort  or  miltwastc 
is  somi'timis  so  called.    Sec  Ceterach. 

SCOLOPE'NDRIUiM  {a-MXiitsv^piov ;  from  crxoA»- 
KBv^pv.,  the  earwig;  so  called  because  its  leaves  re- 
semble the  earwig);  n\io  namcA  Pkylliti's,  and  Lingua 
ccrima ;  hart's-tongue,  an  indigenous  plant.  Aspkniurn 
scohpendriitm ;  frondibiis  snnplicibiis  cordato-lingidatis 
integerrimis  stilibiis  hirsutis,  Linn.  Class,  Cryptogainia. 
Order,  Filices.  This  plant  grows  on  shady  banks,  walls, 
&c.  It  has  a  slightly  astringent  and  sweetish  muci- 
laginous taste.  When  rubbed,  it  imparts  a  disagreeable 
smell.  Hart's-tongue  is  one  of  the  ^/ive  capillary  herbs, 
formerly  much  used  to  strengthen  the  viscera,  restrain 
hceniorrliages  and  alvine  fluxes,  and  to  remove  obstruc- 
tions of  the  liver  and  spleen.  It  was  also  used  for  the 
general  purposes  of  a  demulcent  and  pectoral. 

SCO'LYMUS  (ff-xoXu/AOf ;  from  o-xoAo^-,  &  thorn ;  S9 
named  from  its  prickly  leaves),  a  name  by  which  the. 
artichoke  is  sometimes  called.    See  Cinaua. 

SCO'PA  IlE'GIA  ;  an  old  name  for  butcher's-brocm, 
or  knee-holly.    See  Ruscus, 

SCO'PULUS  (dim.  scopa,  a  broom),  a  brush.  See 
Brush,  The  flesh-brush,  which  promotes  a  free  per- 
spiration, and  quickens  the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  minute  vessels  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  assiduously 
applied,  is  a  useful  agent  in  medicine ;  particularly  in 
cases  of  atony,  rheumatism,  palsy,  &c, 

SCORBUTUS  (from  schorboet,  Germ.),  the  scurvy; 
a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  cachexia;  and  order  i?n- 
petigiiies,  of  CuUen.  It  is  characterised  by  extreme  de- 
bility; a  complexion  pale  and  bloated  ;  spongy  gums  ; 
livid  spots  on  the  skin ;  breath  offensive ;  cedcmatous 
swellings  in  the  legs ;  hEemorrhages ;  foul  ulcers;  fetid 
urine;  and  extremely  ofi'ensive  stools. 

The  first  indication  of  the  scorbutic  diathesis  is  gene- 
rally a  change  of  colour  in  the  face,  from  the  natural 
and  healthy  look,  to  a  pale  and  bloated  complexion, 
with  a  listlcssness,  and  aversion  from  every  sort  of 
exercise.  The  gums  soon  after  become  itchy,  swell, 
and  are  apt  to  bleed  on  the  slightest  touch  ;  the  breath 
grows  oft'ensive,  and  the  gums  swelling  daily  more  and 
more,  turn  livid,  and  at  length  become  extremely  fung- 
ous and  putrid,  as  being  continually  in  contact  witi 
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the  external  air ;  which  in  every  case  favours  the 
putrefaction  of  substances  disposed  to  run  into  that 
state,  and  is  indeed  absolutely  requisite  for  the  produc- 
tion of  actual  rottenness. 

The  symptoms  of  the  scurvy,  like  those  of  every 
other  diseasi',  arc  soinev*'hat  different  in  diflcrent  subjects, 
according  to  the  various  circumstances  of  constitution; 
and  they  do  not  always  proceed  in  the  same  regular  course 
in  every  patient.  But  what  is  very  remarkable  in  this 
distase,  notwithstanding  the  various  and  immense  load 
of  distress  under  which  the  patients  labour,  there  is  no 
sickness  at  the  stomach,  the  appetite  keeps  up,  and 
tiie  senses  remain  entire  almost  to  the  very  last:  when 
lying  at  rest  they  make  no  complaints,  and  feel  little 
distress  or  pain  ;  but  the  moment  they  attempt  to  rise 
or  stir  themselves,  then  the  breathing  becomes  difficult, 
with  a  kind  of  straightness,  or  catching,  and  great  op- 
pression, and  sometimes  they  have  been  known  to  fall 
into  a  syncope.  This  catching  of  the  breath  upon 
motion,  with  the  loss  of  strength,  dejection  of  spirits, 
and  rotten  gums,  are  held  as  the  essential  or  dis- 
tinguishing symptoms  of  the  disease.  The  skin  is 
generally  dry,  except  in  the  very  last  stage,  when  the 
patients  become  exceedingly  subject  to  faintings,  and 
then  it  grows  clammy  and  moist:  in  some  it  has  an 
anserine  appearance;  but  much  oftener  it  is  smooth 
and  shining ;  and,  when  examined,  is  found  to  be 
spread  over  with  spots,  not  rising  above  the  surface,  of 
£  reddish,  blueish,  livid,  or  purple  colour,  with  a  sort 
of  yellow  rim  round  them.  At  first  these  spots  are  for 
the  most  part  small,  but  in  time  they  increase  to  large 
blotches.  The  legs  and  thighs  are  the  places  where 
they  are  principally  seen  ;  more  rarely  on  the  head 
nnd  face.  Many  have  a  .swelling  of  the  legs,  which 
is  hardei',  and  retains  the  impression  of  the  finger 
longer  than  the  common  dropsical  or  trul}'  oedematous 
swelling.  The  slightest  wounds  and  bruises,  in  scorbutic 
habits,  degem  rate  into  foul  and  untoward  ulcers :  and  the 
fsppcarance  of  these  ulcers  is  so  singular  and  uniform, 
that  they  are  easily  distinguished'  from  all  others. 
Scorbutic  ulcers  afford  no  good  digestion,  but  give  out 
n  thin  and  fetid  ichor  mixed  with  blood,  which  at 
length  has  the  appearance  of  coagulated  gore,  lying 
caked  on  the  surface  of  the  sore,  not  to  be  separated 
or  wiped  off  without  some  difficulty.  The  flesh  under- 
neath these  sloughs  feels  to  the  probe  soft  and  spong}', 
and  is  very  putrid.  Neither  detergents  nor  escharotics 
are  here  of  any  service ;  for  though  such  sloughs  be 
with  great  pains  taken  away,  they  are  found  again  at 
the  next  dressing,  where  the  same  sanguineous  putrid 
appearance  always  presents  itself.  Their  edges  are  gene- 
rally of  a  livid  colour,  and  puffed  up  with  excrescences 
of  proud-liesh  arising  fnmr  below  the  skin.  As  the 
violence  of  the  disease  increases,  the  ulcers  shoot  out  a 
soft  bloody  fungus,  which  often  rises  in  a  night's  time 
to  a  monstrous  size ;  and  although  distroyed  by  caute- 
ries, actual  or  potential,  or  cut  away  with  a  knife,  is 
found  at  next  dressing  as  large  as  ever.  It  is  a  con- 
siderable time,  however,  before  these  ulcers,  bad  as 
they  are,  come  to  affect  the  bones  with  a  caries. 
These  appearances  will  always  serve  to  assure  us  that 
aij  ulcer  it  scorbutic,  and  should  put  us  on  our  guard 


with  rejpect  to  the  giving  mercurials,  which  are  the 
most  pernicious  things  that  can  be  administered  in 
these  cases. 

Scorbutic  people,  as  the  disease  advances,  are  seldom 
free  from  pains  ;  though  these  have  not  the  same  scat 
in  all,  and  often  in  the  same  person  shift  their  place. 
Some  complain  of  universal  pain  in  all  their  bones  ; 
but  most  violent  in  their  limbs,  and  especially  the 
joints  :  the  most  frequent  scat  of  their  pain,  however, 
is  some  part  of  the  breast.  The  pains  of  this  disease 
seem  to  arise  from  the  distraction  of  the  sensible  fibres 
by  the  extravasated  blood  beingforced  into  the  interstices 
of  the  periosteum  and  of  the  tendinous  and  ligamentous 
parts;  whose  texture  being  so  firm,  "the  fibres  are 
liable  to  higher  degrees  of  tension,  and  consequently 
of  pain.  ' 

The  state  of  the  bowels  is  various;  in  some  there  is 
an  obstinate  costiveness ;  in  others  a  tendency  to  a 
flux,  with  extremely  fetid  stools:  the  urine  is  also  highly 
fetid,  generally  high-coloured  ;  and,  when  it  has  stood 
for  some  hours,  throws  up  an  oily  scum  on  the  surface. 
The  pulse  is  variable;  but  most  commonly  sh)wer  and 
more  feeble  than  in  the  time  of  perfect  health.  A 
stifihcss  in  the  tendons,  and  weakness  in  the  joints  of 
the  knees,  exist  early  in  the  disease;  but  as  it  grows 
more  inveterate,  the  patients  generally  lose  the  use 
of  their  limbs  altogether;  having  a  contraction  of  the 
flexor-tendons  in  the  ham,  with  a  swelling  and  pain  in 
the  joint  of  the  knee.  Some  have  their  legs  monstrously 
swelled,  and  covered  over  with  livid  spots,  or  ecchy- 
moses;  others  have  hard  tumors  there:  some,  though 
without  swelling,  have  the  calves  of  the  legs,  and  the 
flesh  of  the  thighs,  quite  indurated.  As  persons  far 
gone  in  the  scurvy  are  apt  to  faint,  and  even  to  expire, 
on  being  moved  and  brought  out  into  the  fresh  air, 
the  utmost  care  and  circumspection  are  requisite  when 
it  is  necessary  to  stir  or  remove  them. 

Scorbutic  patients  are  at  all  times,  but  more  especi- 
ally as  the  disease  advances,  extremely  subject  to  pro- 
fuse bleedings  from  different  parts  of  the  body ;  as 
from  the  nose,  gums,  intestines,  lungs,  &c.  and  like- 
wise from  tlie  ulcers,  which  generally  bleed  plentifully 
if  the  fungus  be  cut  away.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  a 
more  dismal  and  diversified  scene  of  miitry  than  what 
is  beheld  in  the  third  and  last  stage  of  this  disease :  it 
being  then  that  the  anomalous  and  more  extraordinary 
symptom^  appear,  as  the  bursting  out  of  old  wounds, 
avA  the  dissolution  of  old  fractures  that  have  been 
long  un  itcd. 

Tiu' tei'm  «c«n'_?/ has  been  indiscriminately  applied, 
even  by  physicians,  to  almost  all  the  different  kinds 
of  cuianeous  foulness  ;  owing  to  some  writers  of  the  last 
ceniuiy,  who  comprehended  such  a  variety  of  symp- 
toms under  this  denomination,  that  there  are  few 
chronic  aPActiims  which  may  not  be  so  called,  accord- 
ing to  their  scheme.  But  the  disease  hi-re  meant  is  the 
true  putrid  scurvy,  so  often  fatal  to  seamen,  and  to 
people  pent  up  in  garrisons  without  suiiicicnt  supplies 
of  sound  animal  food  and  fresh  vegetables  ;  or  which  is 
sometimes  known  to  be  endemic  in  certain  countries, 
where  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  general  state  ot  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  common  course  of  diet,  all  com- 
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bine  in  producing  that  singular  species  of  corruption  in 
the  mass  of  blood  which  constitutes  this  disease;  for 
the  appearances,  on  dissecting  scorbutic  subjects,  suffi- 
ciently shew,  that  the  scurvy  may,  with  great  propriety, 
be  termed  a  disease  of  the  blood. 

Dr.  Lind  has,  in  a  postscript  to  the  third  edition  of 
his  treatise  on  the  scurvy,  given  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servations drawn  from  the  dissection  of  a  considerable 
number  of  victims  to  this  fatal  malady,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  true  scorbutic  state,  in  an  ad\  anccd 
Btage  of  the  disease,  consists  in  numerous  efiusions  of 
blood  into  the  cellular  interstices  of  most  parts  of  the 
body,  superficial  as  well  as  internal ;  particularly  the 
gums  and  the  legs ;  the  texture  of  the  former  being  al- 
most entirely  cellular,  and  the  generally  dependent 
state  of  the  latter  rendering  those  parts,  of  all  others  in 
the  whole  body,  the  most  apt  to  receive  and  retain  the 
stagnant  blood, when  its  crasis  comes  to  be  destroyed; 
and  it  loses  that  glutinous  quality  which,  during  health, 
hinders  it  from  escaping  through  the  pores  in  the  coats 
of  the  blood-vessels,  or  through  exhalent  extremities. 

A  dropsical  disposition,  especially  in  the  legs  and 
breast,  was  Irequently,  but  not  always,  observed  in  the 
subjects  that  were  opened,  and  the  pericardium  was 
sometimes  found  distended  with  water:  the  water  thus 
collected  was  often  so  sharp  as  to  shrivel  the  hands  of 
the  dissector ;  and  in  some  instances,where  the  skin  hap- 
pened to  be  broken,  it  irritated  and  festered  the  wound. 

The  fleshy  fibres  were  found  so  extremely  lax  and 
tender,  and  the  bellies  of  the  muscles  in  the  legs  and 
thighs  so  stufi'ed  with  the  effused  stagnating  blood,  that 
it  was  ahvays  difhcult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to 
raise  or  separate  one  muscle  from  another.  He  says 
that  the  quantity  of  this  effused  blood  was  amazing:  in 
some  bodies  it  seemed  that  almost  a  fourth  part  of  the 
whole  mass  had  escaped  from  the  vessels;  and  it  often 
lay  in  large  concretions  on  the  periosteum,  and  in  some 
few  instances  under  this  membrane  immediately  on  the 
bone.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  dissolved  and  de- 
praved state  of  the  external  fleshy  parts,  the  brain  al- 
ways appeared  perfectly  sound,  and  the  viscera  of  the 
abdomen,  as  well  as  those  in  the  thorax,  were  in  general 
found  quite  uncorrupted.  There  were  spots  indeed, 
from  extravasated  blood,  observed  on  the  mesentery, 
intestines,  stomach,  and  omentum ;  but  these  spots 
were  firm,  and  free  from  any  mortified  taint ;  and,  more 
than  once,  an  effusion  of  blood,  as  large  as  a  hand's- 
bi'eadth,  has  been  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  stomach  ; 
and  what  was  remarkable,  that  very  subject  was  not 
known,  while  living,  to  have  made  any  complaint  of  sick- 
ness, pain,  or  other  disorder,  in  eitherstomach  or  bowels. 

These  circumstances  and  appearances,  with  many 
others  that  are  not  here  enumerated,  all  prove  to  de- 
monstration, a  putrescent,  or  at  least  a  highly  depraved, 
state  of  the  blood :  and  yet  Dr.  Lind  takes  no  small 
pains  to  combat  the  idea  of  the  scurvy's  proceeding 
from  animal  putrefaction;  a  notion  which,  according 
to  him,  "  may,  and  hath  misled  physicians  to  propose 
and  administer  remedies  for  it  altogether  ineffectual." 

He  also,  in  the  preface  to  his  third  edition,  talks  of 
the  mischief  done  by  an  attachment  to  delusive  theo- 


ries. He  says,  "  It  is  not  probable  that  a  remedy  for 
tlie  scurvy  will  ever  be  discovered  from  a  preconceived 
hypothesis,  or  by  speculative  men  in  the  closet,  who 
hav'e  ne-\er  seen  the  disease,  or  who  have  seen  at  most 
only  a  few  cases  of  it ;  "  and  adds,  that  "  though  a  few 
partial  facts  and  observations  may,  for  a  little,  flatter, 
with  hopes  of  greater  success,  yet  more  enlarged  expe- 
rience must  ever  evince  the  fallacy  of  all  positive  asser- 
tions in  the  healing  art." 

Sir  John  Pringle,  however,  is  of  a  wcry  diffei-ent  opi- 
nion. He  "  is  persuaded,  after  long  reflection,  and 
the  opportunities  he  has  had  of  conversing  with  those 
who  to  much  sagacity  had  joined  no  small  cx|)erit'nce 
in  nautical  practice,  that  upon  an  examination  of  the 
several  articles  which  have  (  ither  been  of  old  apjiroved^ 
or  have  of  late  been  introduced  into  the  navy,  it  will 
appear,  that  though  these  means  may  vary  in  form  and 
in  mode  of  operating,  yet  th(y  all  some  way  contribute 
tpwards  preventing  pvitrcfaction ;  whether  of  the  air  in 
the  closer  parts  of  a  ship,  of  the  meats,  of  the  water,  of 
the  clothes  and  bedding,  or  of  the  body  itself." 

What  Dr  Lind  has  above  advanced  is  the  more  re-, 
markable,  as  in  the  two  former  editions  of  his  book,  he 
embraced  tlie  hypothesis  of  animal  putrefaction  being 
the  cause  of  the  scurvy ;  and  if  these  effusions  of  blood, 
f)  (>m  a  destruction  of  its  crasis  and  the  dissolved  state 
of  tlie  muscular  fibres,  together  with  the  rotten  condi- 
tion of  the  mouth  and  gums,  do  not  betray  putrcs- 
cency,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  does,  or  what  other  name 
we  shall  bestow  on  this  peculiar  species  of  depravation 
which  constitutes  the  scurvy. 

The  blood,  no  doubt,  derives  its  healthy  properties, 
and  maintains  them,  from  the  due  supplies  of  whole- 
some food  ;  while  the  insoluble,  superfluous,  ett'ete,  and 
acrid  parts,  are  carried  off  by  the  several  dischargeg^of 
stool,  urine,  and  perspiration. 

Our  senses  of  taste  and  smell  are  sufficient  to  inform 
us  when  our  food  is  in  a  state  of  soundness  and  sweet- 
ness, and  consequently  wholesome  ;  but  it  is  from  che- 
mistry that  we  must  learn  the  principles  on  which  these 
qualities  chiefly  depend. 

Experiments  of  various  kinds  have  proved,  that  the 
soundness  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  depends 
very  much,  if  not  entirely,  on  the  presence  of  their 
aerial  principle;  since  rottenness  is  never  observed  to 
take  place  without  an  emission  of  fixed  air  from  the 
putrefying  substance  ;  and  even  when  putrefaction  has 
made  a  considerable  progress,  if  carbonic  acid  can  be 
transferred,  in  sufficient  quantity,  from  some  other  sub- 
stance in  a  state  of  effervescence  or  fermentation,  into 
the  putrid  body,  the  offensive  smell  of  this  will  be  de- 
stroyed;  and  if  it  be  a  bit  of  putred  flesh  with  which 
the  experiment  is  made,  the  firmness  of  its  fibres  will 
be  found  in  some  measure  restored. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  Hales,  as  well  as  many 
others  made  since  his  time,  shew  that  an  aerial  prin- 
ciple is  greatly  connected  with,  and  remarkably  abun- 
dant in,  the  gelatinous  parts  of  animal  bodies,  and  in 
the  mucilage  or  farina  of  vegetables.  But  these  are 
the  parts  of  our  food  which  are  most  particularly  nu- 
tritive; and  Dr.  Cullen,  whoiie  opinion  on  this,  as  on 
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every  other  medical  subject,  must  be  allowed  of  the 
greatest  weight,  affirms,  in  his  Lectures  on  the  I^lateria 
!Medica,  the^t  the  substances  on  which  wc  feed  are  nu- 
triti<ni3  only  in  proportion  to  the  quantities  of  oil  and 
sugar  which  they  respectively  contain.  This  oil  and 
sugar  are  blended  together  in  the  gelatinous  part  of  our 
animal  food,  and  in  the  mucilaginous  and  farinaceous 
part  of  esculent  vegetables;  and,  while  thus  intimately 
combined,  arc  not  perceivable  by  our  taste,  though 
very  capable  of  being  developed  and  rendered  distinct 
by  the  power  of  the  digestive  organs ;  for  in  conse- 
quence of  the  changes  produced  during  digestion,  the 
oily  and  the  saccharine  matter  become  manifest  to  our 
senses,  as  we  may  sec  and  taste  in  the  milk  of  animals, 
which  is  chiefly  chyle  a  little  advanced  in  its  progress 
toward  sanguification;  the  oil  is  observed  to  separate 
spontaneously,  and  from  which  a  quantity  of  actual 
sugar  may  be  obtained  by  a  very  simple  process. 

Thus  much  being  premised,  we  can  now  readily 
comprehend,  how  the  blood  may  chance  to  lose  those 
qualities  of  smoothness,  mildnc^ss,  and  tenacity,  which 
are  natural  to  it.  For  if,  in  the  first  place,  the  fluids, 
and  organs  subser\  ient  to  digestion,  should  be  so  far 
tiistempered  or  debilitated  that  the  nutritious  parts  of 
the  food  cannot  be  properly  developed,  the  blood  must 
be  defrauded  of  its  due  supplies;  which  will  also  be 
the  case  if  the  aliment  should  not  originally  contain 
enough  of  oily  and  saccharine  matter,  or  should  be  so 
circumstanced,  from  being  dried  or  salted,  as  to  hinder 
the  ready  extrication  of  the  nutritious  parts ;  or  lastly, 
if  the  natural  discharges  should  be  interrupted  or  sus- 
pended, so  that  the  superfluous,  acrid,  and  effete  fluids 
are  retained  in  the  general  mass ;  in  all  these  instances 
the  blood  must  of  necessity  run  into  proportionate  de- 
grees of  depravation. 

And  hence  we  may  understand  how  it  may  possibly 
happen,  that  when  persons  are  greatly  weakened  by 
some  preceding  disorder,  and  at  the  same  time  debarred 
the  use  of  proper  bodily  exercise,  the  scorbutic  dia- 
thesis should  take  place,  even  though  they  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  pure  air  and  wholesome  diet. 

But  fthese  arc  solitary  cases,  and  very  rarely  seen ; 
for  whenever  the  scurvy  seizes  numbers,  and  can  be 
considered  as  an  epidemic  disease,  it  will  be  found  to 
depend  on  a  combination  of  the  major  part,  or  perhiips 
all,  of  the  following  circumstances:  1.  A  moist  atmo- 
fphere,  and  more  especially  if  cold  be  joined  to  tiiis 
moisture.  2.  Too  long  cessation  from  bodily  exercise, 
whether  it  be  from  constraint,  or  a  lazy  slothful  dispo- 
sition. 3.  Dejection  of  mind.  4.  Neglect  of  clean- 
liness, and  want  of  sufficient  clothing.  5.  Want  of 
wholesome  drink,  either  of  pure  water  or  fermented 
liquors.  6.  Above  all,  the  ijeing  obliged  to  live  con- 
tinually on  salted  meats,  perhaps  not  well  cured,  'aith- 
©ut  a  due  proportion  of  the  vegetables  sufficu  nt  to  cor- 
rect the  pernicious  tendency  of  the  salt,  by  supplying 
the  bland  oil  and  saccharine  matter  requisite  tor  the 
purposes  of  nutrition. 

These  general  principles  respecting  the  causes  and 
nature  of  scurvy,  seem  to  afford  a  better  explanation  of 
phenomena  of  the  disease  than  any  conjectures  re- 


specting it  that  have  hitherto  been  proposed.  It  mus% 
however,  be  allowed,  that  Dr.  Lind  is  by  no  means  the 
only  writer  who  is  disposed  to  consider  this  disease  a» 
not  referable  to  the  condition  of  the  circulating  fluids. 
In  an  ingenious  treatise  on  this  subject.  Dr.  Alilman 
strenuously  contends,  tliat  the  primary  morbid  affec- 
tion in  this  complaint  is  a  debilitated  state  of  the  solids 
arising  principally  from  want  of  aliment.  But  his  ar- 
guments on  this  subj''Ct,  as  well  as  those  of  Dr.  Lind, 
are  very  ably  answered  by  a  still  later  writer  on  this 
subject.  Dr.  Trotter,  who  has  drawn  his  observations 
respecting  it  from  very  extensive  experience,  and  who 
considers  it  as  clearly  established,  by  incontrovertible 
facts,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  scurvy  depends  on 
some  peculiar  state  of  the  blood.  Dr.  Trotter,  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  Observations  on  the  Scurvy,  from 
the  result  of  further  observation  and  later  discoveries 
in  chemistry,  has  attempted,  with  much  ingenuity,  to 
prove,  that  the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  which 
takes  place  in  scurvy,  arises  from  the  abstraction  of 
vital  air,  or,  as  it  is  now  generally  called,  oxygeii ;  and 
this  opinion,  though  still,  perhaps,  in  some  particu- 
lars, requiring  further  confirmation,  is,  it  must  be  al- 
lowed, supported  by  many  plausible  arguments. 

The  scurvy  may  be  prevented,  by  obviating  and  cor- 
recting those  circumstances  in  respect  of  the  non~ 
naturals  which  were  mentioned  as  contributing  to  the 
disease,  and  laid  down  as  causes.  It  is  therefore  a 
duty  highly  incumbent  on  oflScers  commanding  at  sea, 
or  in  garrisons,  to  use  every  possible  precaution;  and, 
in  the  first  place,  to  correct  the  coldness  and  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere  by  sufficient  fires :  in  the  next,  to- 
see  that  their  men  be  lodged  in  dry,  clean,  and  well- 
ventilated  births  or  apartments:  thirdly,  to  promote 
cheerfulness,  and  enjoin  frequent  exercise,  which  alone 
is  of  infinite  use  in  preventing  the  scurvy  :  fourthly,  to 
take  care  that  the  clothing  be  proper,  and  cleanliness 
of  person  strictly  observt-d :  fifthly,  to  supply  them 
with  wholesome  drink,  either  pure  water  or  sound  fer- 
mented liquors;  and  if  spirits  be  allowed,  to  have  them, 
prop'.rly  diluted  with  water  and  sweetened  with  me- 
lasses  or  coarse  sugar :  and  lastly,  to  order  the  salted- 
meats  to  be  sparingly  used,  or  sometimes  entirely  ab- 
stained from  ;  and,  in  their  place,  let  the  people  live  on. 
different  compositions  of  the  dried  vegetables;  fresh 
meat  and  recint  vegc^tables  being  introduced  as  often 
as  th<y  can  possibly  be  procured. 

A  close  attention  to  these  matters  will,  in  general, 
prevent  the  scurvy  from  making  its  appearance  at  all, 
and  will  always  hinder  ii  from  spreading  its  influence 
far.  But  whi  n  these  precautions  have  been  neglected, 
or  the  circumstances  such  that  they  cannot  be  put  in 
practice,  and  the  disease  has  actually  taken  place,  our 
whole  endeavour  muht  be  to  restore  the  blood  to  its 
original  state  of  soundness:  and  happily,  such  is  tho 
nature  ot  this  diseasi  ,  that  if  a  sufficiency  of  new  arti- 
cles, of  tht  truly  mild  nutritious  sort,  and  particularly 
such  as  abound  with  vital  air,  such  as  recent  veget- 
ables, or  different  acid  fruits,  can  be  thrown  into  the 
circulation  while  the  fleshy  fibres  retain  any  tolerable 
degree  of  firmness,  the  patient  will  recover ;  and  that 
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in  a  surprisingly  short  space  of  time,  provided  a  pure 
air,  comtbrtaljlc  lodgings,  sufficient  clothing,  cleanli- 
ness, and  exercise,  lend  their  necessary  aid. 

This  b'-ing  the  case,  the  plan  of  treatment  is  to  be 
conducted  almost  entirely  in  the  dietetic  way ;  as  the 
chan2:e  in  the  mass  of  blood,  wiiich  it  is  necessary  to 
produce,  must  be  brought  about  by  things  that  can  be 
received  into  ihe  stomach  by  pints  or  pounds,  and  not 
by  those  which  arc  administered  in  drops  or  grains, 
drachms  or  ounces.  For  here,  as  there  is  no  disorder 
of  the  nrrvous  system,  we  have  no  need  of  those  active 
drugs  which  are  indispensably  necessary  in  tebnle  or 
nervous  diseases ;  the  scorbutic  diathesis  being  quite 
opposite  to  that  wliich  tends  to  produce  a  fevor  or  any 
species  of  spasmodic  disorders  ;  nay,  Dr.  Lind  says,  he 
ha.s  repeatedly  found,  that  even  the  infection  of  an 
hospital  fever  is  long  resisted  by  a  scorbutic  habit. 

It  will  now  naturally  occur  to  the  reader,  w  hat  those 
alimentary  suljstances  must  be  which  bid  the  fairest  to 
I'estore  the  blood  to  its  healthy  slate;  and  he  needs 
scarcely  to  be  told,  tliat  they  are  of  tiiose  kinds  w  hich 
the  stomach  can  bear  with  pleasure,  though  taken  in 
larije  quantities,  which  abound  in  j'dly  or  mucilage, 
and  wiiich  allow  those  nutritious  parts  to  be  easily  de- 
veloped ;  for  though  the  viscera  in  scorbutic  patients 
may  be  all  perfectly  sound,  yet  we  cannot  expc  ct  that 
either  the  digestive  fluids  or  organs  should  possess  the 
same  degrees  of  power,  wiiich  enable  them,  during 
health,  to  convert  the  crude  dry  farinacea,  and  the 
hard  salted  flesh  of  animals,  into  nourishment.  We 
must  therefore  search  for  the  antiscorbutk  tirtue  in  tlie 
tender  sweet  flesh  of  herbivorous  animals ;  in  new  milk; 
and  in  the  mucilaginous  acid  juices  of  recent  veget- 
ables, whether  they  be  fruits,  leaves,  or  roots. 

The  sour  juices  of  lemons,  oranges,  and  limes,  have 
been  generally  held  as  antiscorbutics  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, and  their  power  ascribed  to  their  acid  ;  from  an 
idea  that  acids  of  all  kinds  are  the  only  correctors  of 
putrefaction.  But  the  giiieral  current  of  practical  ob- 
servations shews,  and  our  experiments  confirm  it,  that 
the  virtue  of  these  juices  dep'.nds  on  their  aerial  prin- 
eiplc ;  accordingly,  while  perfectly  recent  and  in  the 
mucilaginous  state,  and  especially  if  mixed  with  wine 
and  sugar,  the  juices  of  any  one  of  these  fruits  will  be 
found  a  most  grateful  and  powerful  antiscorbutic. 

Dr.  Lind  obs-  rving,  "  that  the  lenion-juice,  when 
given  by  itself  undiluted,  was  apt,  especially  if  over- 
dosed, to  have  too  violent  an  operation,  by  occasioning 
pain  and  sickness  at  the  stom.ach,  and  sometimes  a  vo- 
miting; therefore  found  it  necessary  to  add  wine  and 
•sugar.  A  pint  of  Madeira  wine,  and  two  ounces  of 
s^iigar,  were  put  to  four  ounces  and  a  half  of  juice,  and 
this  quantity  was  found  sufficient  for  weak  patients  to 
•use  in  twenty-four  hours :  such  as  were  very  weak 
iSipped  a  little  of  this  frequently  according  as  their 
'-Strength  would  permit ;  others  who  vvt  re  stronger  took 
about  two  ounces  of  it  every  two  hours  ;  and  when  the 
patients  gre  w  still  stronger,  they  were  allowed  eight 
•unces  of  l^-mon-juice  in  twenty-four  hours." 

While  this  very  pleasant  mixture,  which  is  both  a 
fordial  and  an  antiseptic,  may  be  had,  it  would  be 
needless  to  think  of  prescribing  any  other;  but  when 


the  fresh  juice  cannot  be  procured,  we  must  have  re-' 
course  to  such  other  things  as  may  be  obtained.  Ikit 
the  various  modes  of  combining  and  administering 
these,  so  as  to  render  them  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
stomach,  must  always  be  regulated  by  circumstances, 
and  therefore  it  will  be  in  vain  to  lay  down  particular 
directions ;  since  all  that  we  have  to  do  is,  to  fix  on 
such  fruits  and  other  fresh  vegetables  as  can  be  most 
conveniently  had  and  taken,  and  contrive  to  givsi 
them  in  those  forms,  either  alone  or  boiled  up  with 
fresh  meat  into  soups,  that  will  allow  the  patients  ta 
consume  the  greatest  quantities. 

Tlie  first  promising  alleratioir  from  such  a  course  is 
usually  a  gentle  diarrhoea ;  and  if,  in  a  few  days,  the 
skin  becomes  soft  and  moist,  it  is  an  infallible  sign  of 
recovery  ;  especially  if  the  patient  gain  strength,  and 
can  bear  being  stirred  or  carried  into  the  open  air  with- 
out fainting. 

But  if  the  belly  should  not  be  loosened  by  the  use  of 
the  fresh  vegetables,  nor  the  skin  become  soft  and  moist, 
then  they  must  be  assisted  by  ehct.  senna:,  or  by  stewed 
prunes,  or  a  decoction  of  tamarinds  with  crystals  of  tar- 
tar, in  order  to  abate  the  costiveness ;  also  drinking  a 
light  decoction  of  the  woods  and  the  use  of  warm  bath- 
ing, in  order  to  relax  the  pores  of  the  skin ;  for  nothing 
contributes  more  to  the  recovery  of  scorbutic  patients 
than  moderate  sweating. 

^Vith  regard  to  particular  symptoms,  antiseptic  gargles 
composed  of  a  decoction  of  Peruvian  bark  and  infusion 
of  roses,  with  a  solution  of  niyrrh,  or  the  mineral  acid 
gargles  with  honey,  must  boused  occasionally,  in  order 
to  cleanse  the  mouth,  and  give  firmness  to  the  spongy 
guiiis.  Swelled  and  indurated  limbs,  and  stili'ened 
joints,  must  be  bathed  with  warm  vinegar,  and  relaxed 
by  the  steam  of  water,  repeatedly  conveyed  to  them, 
and  confined  to  the  parts  by  means  of  close  blankets : 
ulcers  on  the  legs  must  never  be  treated  with  unctuous 
applications  nor  sharp  escharotics;  but  the  dressing 
should  consist  of  lint  or  soft  rags,  dipt  in  a  strong  de- 
coction of  Peruvian  bark. 

This  disease  at  no  time  requires,  or  indeed  bears, 
large  evacuations,  either  by  bleeding  or  purging  :  and, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  belly  must  only  be 
kept  open  by  the  fresh  vegetables  or  the  mildest  laxa- 
tives. But  we  are  always  to  be  careful  that  scorbutic 
persons,  after  a  long  abstinence  from  greens  and  fruits, 
be  not  permitted  to  eat  voraciously  at  first,  lest  they 
fall  into  a  fatal  dyseatery. 

All,  however,  that  has  now  been  laid  down  as  neces- 
sary towards  the  cure,  supposes  the  patients  to  be  in 
situations  where  they  can  be  plentifully  furnished  with 
all  the  requisites ;  but  unhappily  these  things  are  not 
to  be  procured  at  sea,  and  oftm  deficient  in  garrison; 
therefore,  in  order  that  a  remedy  for  the  scurvy  might 
never  be  wanting.  Dr.  Macbride,  in  the  year  1762,  first 
conceived  the  notion,  that  the  infusion  of  malt,  com- 
monly called  -wort,  might  be  substituted  for  the  com- 
mon antiscorbutics ;  and  it  was  accordingly  tried. 
More  than  three  years  elapsed  before  any  account 
arrived  of  the  experiments  having  been  made:  at 
length,  ten  histories  of  cases  were  nciived,  wherein  the 
wort  had  been  tried,  with  very  remarkable  success;  ani 
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this  being  judged  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
seafaring  part  of  mankind,  these  were  immediately 
communicated  to  the  public  in  a  pamphlet  under  the 
title  of,  "  An,  Historical  Account  of  a  ncio  Method  of 
treating  the  Sciirvi/  at  Sea."  Certain  it  is,  that  in  many 
instances  it  has  succeeded  beyond  expectation,  whilst 
in  others  it  has  fallen  short:  but  whether  this  was 
owing  to  the  untoward  situation  of  the  patients,  or  in- 
attention on  the  part  of  the  persons  who  were  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  wort,  not  preparing  it 
properly,  or  not  giving  it  in  sufficient  quantity,  or  to  its 
own  want  of  power,  must  be  collected  froni  the  cases 
and  journals  themselves. 

During  Cciptain  Cook's  third  voyage,  the  most  re- 
markable, in  respect  of  the  healthiness  of  the  crew,  that 
ever  was  performed,  the  wort  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  of  singular  use.  To  Sir  John  Pringle,  he  gave  an 
account  of  the  methods  pursued  for  preserving  the 
health  of  his  people ;  and  which  were  productive  of 
snch  happy  effects,  that  he  performed  "  a  voyage  of 
three  years  and  eighteen  days,  through  all  the  climates 
from  52  ^  north  to  71^  south,  with  the  loss  of  one  man 
only  by  disease,  and  who  died  of  a  complicated  and 
lingering  illness,  without  any  mixture  of  scurvy.  Two 
others  were  unfortunately  drowned,  and  one  killed  by 
a  fall:"  so  that  out  of  the  whole  number,  118,  with 
which  he  set  out  from  England,  he  lost  only  four. 

He  says,  that  much  was  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
attention  of  the  admiralty,  rn  causing  such  articles  to 
be  put  on  board  as  either  by  experience  or  conjecture 
were  judged  to  tend  most  to,preserve  the  health  of  sea- 
men; and  with  respect  to  the  wort,  he  expresses  him- 
self as  follows : 

"  ^Ve  had  on  board  a  large  quantity  of  malt,  of  which 
was  made  sweet  wort,  and  given  (not  only  to  those  men 
who  had  manifest  symptoms  of  the  scurvy,  but  to 
such  also  as  were,  from  circumstances,  judged  to  be 
most  liable  to  that  disorder)  from  one  or  two  to  three 
pints  in  the  day  to  each  man,  or  in  such  proportion 
as  the  surgeon  thought  necessary,  which  sometimes 
amounted  to  three  quarts  in  twenty-four  hours :  this  is 
without  doubt  one  of  the  best  antiscorbutic  sea  medi- 
cines yet  found  out;  and  if  given  in  time,  will,  with 
proper  attention  to  other  things,  I  am  persuaded,  pre- 
vent the  scurvy  from  making  any  great  progress  for  a 
considerable  time :  but  I  am  not  altogether  of  opinion 
that  it  will  cure  it,  in  an  advanced  state,  at  sea."  On 
this  last  point,  however,  the  captain  and  his  surgeon 
differ;  for  this  gentleman  positively  asserts,  and  his 
journal  (in  Dr.  Rlacbride's  possession)  confirms  it,  that 
the  infusion  of  malt  did  effect  a  cure  in  a  confirmed 
case,  and  at  sea. 

The  malt  being  thoroughly  dried,  and  packed  up  in 
small  casks,  is  carried  to  sea,  where  it  will  keep  sound, 
in  every  variety  of  climate,  for  at  least  two  years: 
when  wanted  for  use,  it  is  to  be  ground  in  a  hand-mill, 
and  the  infusion  prepared  from  day  to  day,  by  poui  ing 
three  measures  of  boiling  water  on  one  of  the  ground 
malt;  the  mixture  being  well  mashed,  is  left  to  infuse 
for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  the  clear  infusion  then 
strained  off.  The  patients  arc  to  drink  it  in  such  quan- 
Jities  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  from  one  to  three 


quarts  itf  the  twenty-four  hours :  a  panada  is  also  to 
be  made  of  it,  by  adding  biscuit,  and  currants  or 
raisins;  and  this  palatable  mess  is  used  by  way  of  solid 
food.  This  course  of  diet,  like  that  of  the  recent  veget- 
ables, generally  keeps  the  bowels  sufficiently  open;  but 
in  cases  where  costiveness  nevertheless  prevails,  gentle 
laxatives  must  be  interposed  from  time  to  time,  toge- 
ther with  diaphoretics,  and  the  topical  assistants,  fo- 
mentations  and  gargles,  as  in  the  common  way  of 
management. 

Captain  Cook  was  also  provided  with  a  large  stock 
of  sour  krout  (see  Sauer  Kuaut).  A  pound  of  this 
was  served  to  each  man,  twice  a-vveek,  while  they  were 
at  sea.  Sour  krout,  since  the  trial  made  of  it  on  board 
Captain  Cook's  ships,  has  been  extensively  used  by. 
direction  of  the  Brirish  government  in  many  other  situ-\ 
ations,  where  scorbutus  has  ]irevailed  :  and  it  has  been 
found  to  be  highly  serviceable  both  in  preventing  and 
in  curing  the  disease.  It  was  particularly  found  dur- 
ing the  late  American  war  to  be  highly  beneficial  to 
the  British  troops  besieged  in  Boston,  who  were  at  that 
time  entirely  fed  on  salt  jirovisions  sent  from  England. 
The  scurvy  at  one  period  broke  out  among  them  with 
very  alarming  appearances ;  but  by  the  seasonable  ar- 
rival of  a  quantity  of  sour  krout,  it  was  effectually  over- 
come. Care,  however,  must  be  bestowed,  that  thii 
article  be  properly  prepared  and  properly  kept.  When 
due  attention  is  paid  to  these  particulars,  it  may  bo 
preserved  in  good  condition  for  many  months ;  and  is 
considered  both  by  sailors  and  soldiers  as  a  very  ac- 
ceptable addition  to  their  salt  provisions.  But  when 
served  out  to  them  in  a  putrid  state,  it  is  not -only 
highly  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  but  probably  also  per» 
nicious  in  its  eftects. 

Among  other  means  of  preventing  scurvy,  Captain 
Cook  had  also  a  liberal  supply  of  portable  soup;  of 
which  the  men  had  generally  an  ounce,  three  days  in 
tlie  week,  boiled  up  with  their  pease;  and  sometimes  it 
was  served  to  them  oftener:  and  when  they  could  get 
fresh  greens,  it  was  boiled  up  with  them,  and  made  such 
an  agreeable  mess,  that  it  was  the  means  of  making  the 
people  eat  a  greater  quantity  of  greens  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  done.  And  what  was  still  of  further 
advantage,  they  ^I'exe  furnished  with  sugar  in  lieu  of 
butter  or  oil,  which  is  seldom  of  the  sweetest  sort;  so 
that  the  crew  were  undoubtedly  great  gainers  by  the 
exchange. 

In  addition  to  all  these  advantages  of  being  so  well 
provided  with  every  necessary,  cither  in  the  way  of  diet 
or  medicine.  Captain  Cook  was  remarkably  attentive 
to  all  the  circumstances  respecting  cleanliness,  exer- 
cise, sufticient  clothing,  provision  of  pure  water,  and 
purification  of  the  air  in  the  closer  parts  of  the  ship,  • 

Newly  brewed  spruce-beer  made  from  a  decoction  cf 
the  tops  of  the  spruce-fir,  and  melassiis,  is  an  excellent 
antiscorbutic ;  it  acts  in  the  same  way  that  the  wort 
does,  and  will  be  found  of  equal  efficacy,  and  therefore 
may  be  substituted.  Where  the  tops  of  the  spruce-fir 
are  not  to  be  had,  this  beer  may  be  prepared  from  the 
essence  of  spruce  as  it  has  been  called,  an  article  which 
keeps  easily  for  a  great  length  of  time.  But  in  situa- 
tions where  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  be  had, 
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a  most  salutary  mess  may  prepared  from  oatmral,  by 
infusing  it  in  water,  in  a  wooden  vessel,  till  it  ferments, 
and  begins  to  turn  sourish  ;  which  generally  happens, 
in  moderately  warm  weather,  in  the  space  of  two  days. 
The  liquor  is  then  strained  off  the  grounds,  and  boiled 
to  the  consistence  of  a  jelly,  which  is  to  be  eaten  with 
wine  and  sugar,  or  with  butter  and  sugaj'. 

Nothing  is  more  commonly  talked  of  than  a  land 
scurx  ij,  as  a  distinct  species  of  disease  from  that  w  iiicii 
lias  been  now  described  ;  but  no  writer  has  yet  pivtn  a 
description  so  clear  as  to  enable  \js  to  distinjiuiih  it 
from  the  various  kinds  of  cutaneous  fouln.ss  and  erup- 
tion, .which  indeed  are  vuitiarly  termed  scorbii/lc,  but 
which  are  a-kin  to  the  itch  or  leprosy,  and  tor  the  most 
part  require  mercurials.  These,  however,  are  very  dif- 
ferent diseases  trom  th.e  true  scorbutus,  which  it  is  wdl 
known  may  prevail  in  certain  situations  on  land  as 
well  as  at  sea,  and  is  in  no  degree  to  be  attributed  to 
sea-air. 

SCO'RDIUM  (sxopSiov;  from  ^v-opo^ov,  garlic;  so 
called  because  it  smells  like  garlic),  also  called  Tris- 
sago  palusfris,  and  C/tamcPihi/s  pahtsfris ;  water-ger- 
mander :  Teucrivm  scordium  Linn.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  smell  somewhat  like  garlic.  To  the  taste  they 
are  bitterish  and  slightly  pungent.  This  plant,  though 
formerly  in  high  cstinuition,  is  now  justly  falhn  into 
disuse.  It  is  recommendid  as  an  ingredient  in  antisep- 
tic cataplasms  and  fomc  ntations. 

SCO'RIyE  (from  (yy.u:p,  excranent),  dross;  the  refuse 
or  useli  ss  parts  of  any  substance,  but  particularly  of 
metals  when  in  a  state  of  fusion. 

SCORIFICATION,  a  term  in  metallurgy,  signify- 
ing the  art  of  reducing  a  body,  either  entirely  or  in 
part,  into  scoria. 

SCO'RPIO,  a  venomous  insect,  which  has  eight 
feet,  besides  two  frontal  claws.  The  eyes  are  eight  in 
number,  three  on  each  side  of  the  thorax,  and  two-  on 
the  back.  It  has  Xsno  claw-shaped  palpi,  a  long  joint- 
ed tail,  with  a  pointed  weapon  at  the  extremity  ;  it  has 
likewise  two  combs  situate  d  betwixt  the  breast  and  ab- 
domen. There  are  six  speciis,  all  natives  of  southern 
cliraat' s. 

In  s<  veral  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  it  is  but 
tco  we  ll  known,  tiiough  it  seldom  grows  above  four 
inches  Icng:  but  in  the  warm  tr<  pical  clirnates,  it  is 
seen  a  ioe)t  in  length,  and  in  every  respect  as  large  as  a 
lobste  r,  wliich  it  some  what  resembles  in  shape.  There 
have  been  enumerated  nine  different  kinds  of  this  dan- 
gerous insect,  including  species  and  varieties,  chiefly 
distinguished  by  their  colour ;  there  being  scorpions 
yf'llo\\,  brown,  und  ash-coloured;  others  that  are  the 
colour  ejf  rusiy  iron,  green,  pale  yellow,  black,  claret 
colour,  white,  and  grey.  I'here  are  lour  principal 
parts  distinguishable  in  this  animal;  the  head,  the 
bre^ast,  the  be  lly,  and  the  tail.  The  scorpion's  head  seems, 
ai  it  were,  je.ine-d  to  the  breast;  in  the  middle  of  which 
are  se^en  two  eyes;  and  a  little  more  forward,  two  eyes 
more,  placed  in  the  forepart  of  the  head :  those  two 
eyes  are  so  small,  that  they  are  scarcely  perceivable  ; 
and  it  is  probable  the  animal  has  but  little  occasion 
for  see  ing.  The  mouth  is  furnished  with  two  jaws:  the 
undermost  is  divided  into  two,  and  the  parts  notched 


into  each  other,  which  serve  the  animal  as  teeth,  anel 
■with  which  it  breaks  its  food,  and  thrusts  it  into  its 
mouth:  these  the  scorpion  can  at  plt^asure  pull  back 
into  its  mouth,  so  that  no  part  of  them  can  be  seen. 
On  each  side  of  the  head  are'  two  arms,  each  ce)mposed 
of  four  je)ints;  the  last  of  which  is  large,  with  strong 
muscles,  and  made  in  the  manne^r  of  a  lobster's  claw. 
Below  the  breast  are  eight  articulated  legs,  each  divided 
into  six  joints;  the  two  hindmost  of  which  are  each  pro- 
vided with  two  crooked  claws,  and  here  and  there  co- 
vered with  hair.  The  belly  is  divided  into  seven  little 
rings;  from  the  lowest  of  which  is  continued  a  tail, 
composed  of  six  joints,  which  are  biistly,  and  formed 
like  little  globes,  the  last  being  armed  with  a  crooked 
sting.  This  is  lliat  fatal  instrument  which  renders  this 
insectso  formidable:  it  is  long.,  pointed,  hard, and  hollow; 
it  is  pierced  ne'ar  the  base  by  two  small  holes,  through 
which,  whe-n  the  animal  stings,  it  cjecls  a  drop  of  poi- 
son, which  is  white,  caustic,  and  fatal.  The  reservoif 
in  which  this.poison  is  kept,  is  in  a  small  bladder  near 
the  tail,  into  which  the  ve  nom  is  distilled  by  a  peculiar 
apparatus.  If  this  bladder  be  strongly  pressed,  the 
venom  will  be  seen  issuing  out  through  the  two  holes 
above  mentioned;  so  that  it  appears,  that  when  the 
animal  stings,  the  bladder  is  pressed,  and  the  venom 
issues  through  the  two  apertures  into  the  wounel. 

There  are  few  animals  more  formidable,  or  more 
truly  mischievous,  than  the  scorpion.    As  it  takes  re-- 
fuge  in  a  small  place,  and  is  generally  found  sheltering 
in  houses,  it  must  freepie-ntiy  sting  those  among  whom 
it  ivsides.     In  some  of  the  towns  of  Italy,  and  in 
France,  in  the  province  of  Languedoc,  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  pests  that  torment  mankind  :  but  its  malignity 
in  Europe  is  trifling,  when  compared  to  what  the  natives 
of  Africa  and  the  cast  are  known  to  experience.  In 
Batavia,  where  they  grow  twelve  inches  long,  there  is 
no  reme)ving  any  piece  of  lurniture  without  the  utmost 
danger  of  be-ing  stung  by  them.    Bosnian  assures  us, 
that  along  the  Geild  Coast  they  are  otten  found  larger 
than  a  lobster;  and  that  their  sting  is  inevitably  fatal. 
In  Europe,  however,  they  are  by  no  means  so  large, 
so  venomous,  or  so  numerous.    The  gene  ral  size  of  this 
animal  does  not  exceed  two  or  three  inches;   and  its 
sting  is  very  seldom  found  to  be  fatal.    Maupcrtuis,  > 
who  made  several   experiments  on  the  scorpion  of 
Languedoc,  fe)und  it  by  no  means  so  invariably  danger- 
ous as  had  till  then  been  reprrstntefl.    He  provoked 
one  of  them  to  sting  a  dog,  in  three  places  of  the  belly 
where  the  animal  was  without  hair.    In  about  an  hour 
after,  the  poor  animal  seemed  greatly  swollen,  and  be- 
came very  sick  :  he  then  cast  up  whatever  he  had  in 
his  bowels;  and  for  about  three  hours  continue-d  vomit- 
ing a  whitish  liquiel.    The  belly  was  always  greutly 
swollen  when  the  animal  began  to  vomit;   but  this 
operation  always  seemed  to  abate  the  swelling ;  which 
alternately  swelled,  and  was  thus  emptied,  for  three 
hours  successively.     The  animal  after  this  tell  into 
convulsions,   bit  the  ground,   dragged  himselt  along 
upon  his  four  feet,  and  at  last  dieel,  five  hours  after 
being  bitten.    He  was  not  partially  swe)llen  round  the. 
place  which  was  bitten,  as  is  usual  after  the  sting  of  a 
wasp  or  a.  bee;  but  his  whole  body  was  inflated,  and 
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there  only  appeared  a  red  spot  on  the  places  '.vlicre  "he 
had  been  stung. 

Some  days  after,  however,  the  same  experiment  was 
tried  upon  another  dog,  and  even  with  more  aggravated 
cruelty ;  yet  the  dog  seemed  no  way  affected  by  the 
wounds;  but  howling  a  little  when  he  received  them, 
continued  alert  and  well  after  them ;  and  soon  after 
was  set  at  liberty,  without  shewing  the  smallest  symp- 
toms of  pain.  So  far  was  this  poor  creature  from 
being  terrified  at  the  e^perimcnt,  that  he  left  his  own 
master's  house,  to  come  to  that  of  the  philosopher, 
where  he  had  received  more  plentiful  entertainment. 
The  same  experiment  was  tried  by  fresh  scorpions  upon 
seven  other  dogs,  and  upon  three  hens ;  but  not  the 
smallest  deadly  symptom  was  seen  to  ensue.  From 
hence  is  appears,  that  many  circumstances,  which  are 
utterly  unknown,  must  contribute  to  give  efficacy  to  the 
scorpion's  venom.  Wln  ther  its  food,  long  fasting,  the 
season,  the  nature  of  the  vessels  it  wounds,  or  its  state 
of  maturity,  contribute  to  or  retard  its  malignity,  is  yet 
to  be  ascertained  by  succeeding  cxperinu  nls.  In  the 
trials  made  by  our  philosopher,  he  employed  scorpions 
of  both  sexes,  newly  caught,  and  seemingly  vigorous 
and  active.  The  success  of  this  experiment  may  serve 
to  shew,  that  many  of  those  boasted  antidotes  which 
are  given  for  the  cure  of  the  scorpion's  sting,  owe  their 
success  rather  to  accident  than  their  own  efficacy. 
They  only  happen  to  cure  when  their  sting  was  no  way 
dangerous  ;  but  in  cases  of  actual  malignity  they  might 
probably  be  utterly  unserviceable. 

The  scorpion  of  the  tropical  climates  being  consi- 
derably large  r,  is  probably  much  more  venomous.  The 
boasted  antidotes  given  for  the  bite  have  been  exag- 
gerated. Helbigius,  however,  who  resided  for  many 
years  in  the  east,  assures  us,  tiiat  he  was  often  stung 
by  the  scorpion,  and  never  received  any  material  injury 
from  the  wound:  a  painful  tumor  generally  (nsu. d; 
but  he  always  cured  it  l)y  rubbing  the  part  with  a  piece 
of  iron  or  stone,  as  he  had  seen  the  Indians  practise 
before  him,  until  the  flesh  became  insensible.  Seba, 
Moor,  and  Rosm.an,  however,  give  a  very  different 
account  of  the  scorpion's  malignity  ;  and  assert,  that, 
unless  speedily  relieved,  the  wound  becomes  fatal. 

The  means  recommended  by  Dr.  Moseley  for  curing 
the  bites  of  this  and  other  venomous  creatures  are 
pointed  out  under  the  article  Venom.  In  the  mean 
time  the  following  cure  may  be  worth  the  reader's  notice. 

"  Mrs.  Pidgeley,  at  Kingston  in  Jamaica,  in  January 
1781,  was  stung  by  a  scorpion  in  the  foot,  above  the 
little  toe.  The  part  became  instantly  red  and  painful ; 
and  soon  after  livid.  The  pain  increased  to  great  severity. 
Some  rutn  was  applied  to  the  wound,  on  which  the 
pain  immediately  h  ft  the  foot,  and  passed  up  to  the 
groin,  with  great  agony.  The  pain  still  passed  upv/ards, 
and  fliffused  itself  about  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  neck, 
and  throat,  attended  with  tremors,  cold  sweats,  and 
languor.  As  the  pain  passed  the  abdomen,  it  occa- 
sioned a  violent  purging  and  fainting,  which  ceased  on 
its  advancing  liigher."  The  author  was  called  to  her, 
and  gave  her  the  following  medicines,  a  few  doses  of 
which  removed  every  symptom.  She  had  been  ex- 
tremely ill  for  thirty-six  hours. 


R  Sal.  Succin.  3ij  ; 
Camphor,  gr.  xij  ; 
Cinnabar.  Antiraon.  gr.  x  ; 
Confect,  arom.  q.  s,    Fiant  boli  sex. 

One  of  these  was  taken  every  hour,  with  four  spooa» 
fuls  of  the  following  mixture : 

R  Aq.  Menthce  sativ.  ^vij  ; 
Tin.  opii  campli.  jij  ; 
Syr.  Croci  Jss.  Miscc. 

SCOUZONE'RA  (from  escorzo,  Span,  a  serpent;  so 
called  because  it  is  said  to  be  etlectual  against  the  bite 
of  all  venomous  animals),  also  nann  d  Vipcraria,  and 
Serpentana  Hispanka;  vipcr's-grass:  Scorzonera  kujnilis; 
cnu/e  sttbnudo,  vnifloro;  soiiis  lato-laitceolatis,  nervosiSf 
plants,  Linn.  The  roots  are  sometimes  employed  medi- 
cinally as  alexipharmics,  and  in  hypochonchiacal  dis- 
orders and  obstructions  of  the  viscera.  The  root  of 
the  Scorzojiera  Hispanica  is  esculent,  and  oleraceous, 
but  little  eificacious  as  a  medicine. 

SCORZONE'RA  lilSPA'NICA ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  esculi  nt  viper's-grass.  >  • 

SCORZONE'RA  HU'MILIS;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  officinal  viper's-grass.    See  Scorzonera. 

SCRIBONIUS  (Largus);  an  ancient  physician,  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  or  Tibe  rius.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  of  which  the  best  edition  is 
that  of  John  Rhodius. 

SCROBl'CULUS  CORDIS  (crohiculus,  dim.  of 
scrolls,  a  ditch),  a  name  for  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

SCRO'FULA,  or  Scrofhula  (from  scropha,  a  hog, 
becausi'  this  disorder  takes  place  in  swine);  called  also 
Struma,  and  by  the  French  Ecrouclles :  a  peculiar 
enlargement  or  tumor  of  one  or  more  of  the  conglobate 
glands.  Dr.  Cullen  places  this  genus  of  disease  in  the 
class  cac/iixice,  and  order  impetigives ;  which  he 
defines,  "  tumors  of  the  conglobate  glands,  particular- 
ly of  the  neck,  attended  with  a  swelling  of  the  upper 
lip  and  column  of  the  nose;  a  florid  countenance, 
smooth  skin,  and  tumid  abdomen."  He  distinguishes 
four  species:  1.  Scrophula  vulgaris,  when  it  is  without 
other  disorders,  external  and  permanent.  2.  Scrophula 
mcsenterka,  when  internal,  with  loss  of  appetite,  pale 
countenance,  swelling  of  the  belly,  and  an  unusual 
fetor  of  the  excrements.  3.  Scrophula  fugax.  This 
is  of  the  most  simple  kind  ;  it  is  seated  only  about  the 
neck,  and  for  the  most  part  is  caused  by  the  resorp- 
tion from  sores  on  thi'  head.  4.  Scrophula  Amerkancf, 
M'hen  it  is  joined  with  the  yaws. 

Scarcely  any  part  of  the  body  is  exempted  from  this 
disease;  but  it  is  only  tlie  lymphatic  vessels  in  any 
part  that  are  the  immediate  seat  of  it.  The  lymphfitic 
glands  of  the  mesentery  are  first  affected.  The  con- 
glomerate glands  are  not  affected  otherwise  than  by 
being  disturbed  with  the  disorder  of  adjacent  conglo- 
bate lymphatic  glands.  As  the  disorder  attacks  this 
or  that  particular  part,  so  a  variety  of  diti'erei\t  symp- 
toms are  produced.  If  it  affect  the  e)cs,  it  producc&-im 
ophthalmia ;  the  eyo-hds,  an  epiphora,  with  soreness  and 
ulceration.    If  it  attack  the  canthus  of  the  eye,  it  pro- 
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Awcti  s. fistula  lachrymalis  ;  if  the  nose,  &n  ozcsna ;  the 
lips,  the  labrmdcium ,  or  thick  pouting  tumor,  especially 
of  the  upper  lip,  with  a  fissure  in  the  middle.  In  the 
throat,  it  is  shewn  by  tumefied  tonnils ;  and  under  the 
tongue,  hy  a  raiuda,  &c.  That  affection  of  the  joint 
known  by  the  name  of  a  w/iite  swelling  is  of  this  sort,  as 
well  as  the  enlargement  on  the  fore-pnrt  of  the  neck 
termed  hvonchocele.  The  steatoma,  atheroma,  and  tncli- 
ceris,  often  occur  in  persons  affected  with  scrofula,  and 
are  probably  derived  from  that  source. 

The  disposition  to  scrofula  seems  to  be  hereditary ; 
yet  a  generation,  or  perhaps  two,  may  pass  without  its 
being  manifested  in  them  ;  but  in  the  next  it  again  re- 
vives. As  to  the  cause,  it  is  something  that  occasions 
the  coagulable  lymph  to  run  into  concretions.  A  va- 
riety of  causes  indeed  have  been  mi^ntioned,  as  tending 
to  produce  scrofula;  viz.  crude  indigestible  food ;  bad 
water;  living  in  damp,  low  situations;  its  being 
hereditary,  and  in  some  countries  endemic,  &.C.  But 
whatever  may  in  different  circumstances  be  the  exciting 
or  predisposing  causes  of  the  scrofula,  the  disease  itself 
either  depends  upon,  or  is  at  least  much  connected 
with,  a  debility  of  the  constirution  in  genei-al,  and 
probably  of  the  lymphatic  system  in  particular,  the 
complaint  always  shewing  itself  by  some  affections  of 
the  latter.  And  that  debility  has  at  least  a  considerable 
influence  in  its  production  is  probable,  not  only  from 
the  manifest  nature  of  some  of  the  causes  said  to  be 
productive  of  scrofula,  but  likewise  from  such  remedies 
as  are  found  most  serviceable  in  the  cure,  which  are  all 
of  a  tonic  and  invigorating  nature. 

Children  of  scrofulous  habits  have  usually  a  florid 
complexion,  and  a  fulness  of  the  face,  more  than  is 
common  to  others ;  and  the  usual  appearances  are, 
scirrhous  tumors,  chiefly  in  glandular  parts,  and 
which  are  rarely  afi'ected  with  pain,  or  brought  to 
suppurate,  A  multiplicity  of  symptoms  attend  in 
different  cases,  but  only  a  few  of  them  are  obsci  ved 
in  any  individual.  Among  the  most  frequent,  besides 
the  tumors  just  named,  are  swelled  and  sore  upper  lip, 
with  soreness  about  the  nose  and  cheeks.  The  eyes  are 
inflamed,  and  a  very  sharp  humour  runs  from  them ; 
in  a  morning,  the  eyes  are  glued  together,  so  that  they 
cannot  easily  be  opened.  Dry  scabs  form  on  or  near 
the  elbows,  &c. 

Mr.  Hunter  says,  "  the  scrofula  is  a  disease  so  mark- 
ed that  few  can  mistake  it;  that  it  is  hardly  proper  to 
class  it  among  poisons,  as  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
catching ;  yet  it  has  the  power  of  assimilating  other 
matter  into  its  own  likeness.  The  matter  is  produced 
without  inflammation.  It  does  not  produce  any  effect 
on  the  constitution,  or  on  the  absorbents,  or  on  the 
lymphatic  glands;  but  only  a  single  gland  will  be 
affected.  Hence  the  constitution  is  not  affected.  The 
predisposing  cause,"  he  says,  "  is  climate  principally; 
such  as  cold  damps  with  alternate  heats  ;  and  between 
the  latitude  of  forty-five  north,  and  the  higher  latitudes, 
are  those  places  where  it  rages  with  the  most  violence. 
In  England,  and  in  Germany,  it  is  common ;  but 
whether  it  is  found  in  the  southern  latitudes,  is  not 
known.  That  cold  is  a  predisposing  cause  of  it,  is  evi- 
ilent  from  its  not  being  known  in  the  warm,  constant 
Vol.  II. 


climates.  Persons  are  continually  affected  witii  it  who 
come  from  hot  to  cold  climates;  and  those  are  cured 
who  go  from  cold  to  warm  ones.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  hereditaiy.  The  weak  and  debilitated 
habits  are  most  likely  to  have  it :  they  are  the  most 
susceptible  of  its  various  actions,  and  the  parts  the 
most  exposed  to  it  are  the  most  debilitated  :  besides, 
the  age  at  which  persons  arc  the  most  disposed  to  it 
is  the  most  delicate." 

If  the  scrofula  attacks  a  bone,  it  becomes  carious. 
If  the  caries  take  place  in  the  bones  of  the  fingers,  the, 
cure  is  difficult ;  but  if  in  the  foot  or  hand,  the  discharge 
generally  exhausts  the  patient,  unless  prevented  by 
amputation.  When  a  scrofulous  tumor  is  hard  and 
unequal,  it  is  apt  to  become  cancerous.  If  many  of 
the  glands  of  the  neck  are  indtiratcd,  it  often  happens 
that  those  in  the  mesentery  are  so  too.  And  the  greater 
the  number  of  parts  affected  with  the  disease,  the 
greater  is  the  difficulty  of  even  alleviating  them. 

The  scrofula,  in  fact,  is  a  disorder  which  often  eludes 
the  most  powerful  medicines,  and  therefore  physicians 
cannot  with  any  certainty  promise  a  cure.  It  is 
seldom,  however,  that  it  proves  mortal  in  a  short  time, 
unless  it  attacks  the  internal  parts,  such  as  the  lunj^s, 
where  it  frequently  produces  tubercles  that  bring  on  a 
fatal  consumption.  Wiien  it  attacks  the  joints,  it 
frequently  produces  ulcers,  which  continue  for  a  long 
time,  and  gradually  waste  the  patient;  while,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  bones  become  foul  and  corrode,  and 
death  ensues  after  a  long  scene  of  misery.  The  pro- 
gnosis in  this  respect  must  be  regulated  entirely  by  the 
nature  of  the  symptoms. 

It  was  long  supposed  that  scrofuli\,  depended  upon  an 
acid  acrimony  of  the  fluids ;  and  this,  it  is  probable, 
gave  rise  to  the  use  of  burnt  sponge,  different  kinds  of 
soap,  and  other  alkaline  substances,  as  the  best  reme- 
dies for  acidity.  But  although  a  sourness  of  the 
stomach,  prima;  vis,  &c.  no  doubt,  frequently  occurs 
in  these  complaints,  yet  this  symptom  seems  to  be 
entirely  the  consequence  of  that  general  relaxation 
which  in  scrofula  so  universally  prevails,  and  which 
does  not  render  it  in  the  least  necessary  to  suppose  a 
general  acescency  of  the  fluids  to  take  place ;  as  the 
one  very  frequently,  it  is  well  known,  even  in  other 
complaints,  occurs  without  the  least  suspicion  of  any 
acid  acrimony  existing'  in  the  other.  This,  Dr.  Cullen 
says,  is  also  rendered  very  probable  from  the  indolent 
nature  of  scrofulous  tumors,  which  have  been  known  to 
subsist  for  years  vv-ithout  giving  any  uneasiness ;  which 
could  not  have  been  the  case,  if  an  acid,  or  any  other 
acrimony,  had  prevailed  in  them. 

In  the  treatment  of  scrofula,  different  morbid  con- 
ditions, existing  in  different  parts,  require,  according  to 
circumstances,  various  means  of  cure :  but,  upon 
the  whole,  the  remedies  directed  may  be  considered  as 
used  with  a  view  either  to  the  tumors,  to  the  ulcera- 
tions, or  to  the  general  state  of  the  system.  Mercurial 
purges  are  sometimes  of  use  as  resolvents  in  scrofulous 
swellings  ;  but  nothing  has  such  considerable  influence 
as  a  frequent  and  copious  use  of  Peruvian  bark.  Cold  . 
bathing  too,  especially  in  the  sea,  together  with  fre- 
quent moderate  exercise,  is  often  of  singular  service 
E  e 
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here ;  as  is  likewise  change  of  air,  especially  to  a  warm 
climate.  In  the  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
or  ophthalmia  stniraosa,  the  Peruvian  barlv  has  also 
been  given  with  extraordinary  advantage:  and  we  meet 
with  an  instance  of  its  having  cured  the  gutta  rosa- 
cea in  the  face ;  a  complaint  which  it  is  often  difficult 
to  rt  mo\  e. 

From  the  various  cases  related  of  tumefied  glands, 
it  appears,  that  when  the  habit  is  relaxed  and  the 
circulation  weak,  eitlier  from  constitution  or  accident, 
the  bark  is  a  most  efiicacious  medicine,  aiul  that  it  acts 
as  a  resolvent  and  discutient.  It  will  not,  however, 
succeed  in  all  cases  ;  but  there  are  few  in  which  a  trial 
can  be  aitended  with  much  detriment.  Dr.  Fothergill 
observes,  that  he  has  never  known  it  to  avail  much 
where  the  bones  were  affected,  nor  where  the  scroful- 
ous tumor  was  so  situated  as  to  be  accompanied  with 
much  pain,  as  in  the  joints,  or  under  the  membranous 
coverings  of  the  muscles ;  for,  when  the  disease  attacks 
those  parts,  the  periosteum  seldom  escapes  without 
some  injury,  by  which  the  bone  will,  of  course,  be 
likewise  atiected.  Here  the  Peruvian  bark  is  of  no  efii  ct : 
instead  of  lessening,  it  rather  increases  the  fever  that 
accompanies  those  circumstances;  and,  if  it  do  not 
really  aggravate  the  complaint,  it  seems  at  least  to  ac- 
celerate the  progress  of  the  disease. 

Various  are  tlie  modes  in.  which  the  bark  is  admi- 
nistered:  Dr.  FothergilJ  made  use  of  a  decoction,  with 
the  addition  of  some  aromatic  ingredients  and  a  small 
quantity  of  liquorice-root,  as  a  form  in  whicli  a  suffi- 
c-ient  quantity  may  be  given  without  exciting  disgust. 
But  where  it  is  easily  retained  in  the  stomach  in  sub- 
stance, perhaps  the  best  form  of  exhibiting  it  is  that  of 
powder;  and  in  this  state  it  is  often  advantageously 
conjoined  with  powder  of  cicuta,  and  taken  in  milk. 

The  powder,  howevcr,^  soon  becomes  disagreeable  to 
■very  young  patients ;.  and  the  extract  seems  not  so 
much  to  be  depended  upon  as  may  have  been  imagined. 
In  making  the  extract,  it  is  exposed  to  so  much  heat,  as 
must  have  some  effect  upon  its  vii  tues,  perhaps  to  their 
detriment.  In  administering  it,  likewise,  if  great  care 
be  not  taken  to  mix  it  intimately  with  a  proper  veliicle, 
or  some  very  soluble  substance,  in  weak  bowels  it  viry 
often  purges,  and  thereby  not  only  disappoints  the 
physician,  but  injures  the  patient,  A  small  quantity 
©f  the  Cortex  IVtiitctanus  added,  gives  the  medicine  a 
grateful  warmth  ;  and  a  little  liquorice,  a  few  raisins, 
gum-arabic,  or  the  like,  added  to  the  decoction  bilore 
it  be  taken  from  the  fire,  by  making  the  liqaor  viscid, 
enables  it  to  suspend  more  of  the  iine  particles  of  the 
fcark;  by  which  process  the  medicine  is  not  only  im- 
proved in  efficacy,  but  at  the  same  time  rendered  less 
disagreeable. 

Dr.  Fothergill  says,  that  the  cicuta,  even  by  itself,  is 
not  without  a  considerable  share  of  efficacy  in  re- 
moving, scrofulous  disorders.  He  mentions  the  case 
•f  a  gentlewoman,  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age, 
afflict.d  from  her  infancy  with  scrofulous  complaints, 
severe  ophthalmies,  glandular  swellings,  ike.  cured  by 
the  extract,  taken  constantly  for  the  space  of  a  year.  He 
observes,  however,  that  v\hin  given  to  children  tven  in 
small  doses,  it  is  apt  to  produce  spasmodic  atfeciions ; 


for  which  reason  he  rarely  exhibited  it  to  them  when  vcpy 
young,  or  even  to  adults  of  very  irritable  habits.  Dr. 
Fothergill  gives  several  other  instances -of  the  success 
of  cicuta  in  scrofulous  cases,  and  even  in  one  which 
seemed  to  be  not  far  removed  from  su  confirmed 
plithisis;  but  owns  that  it  seldom  had  such  good  effects 
afttrwards:  yet  he  is  of  opinion,  that  where  there  arc 
symptoms  of  tubercles  forming,  a  strumous  habit,  and 
a  tendency  to  phthisis,  the  cicuta  will  often  be 
serviceable.  It  is  anodyne,  corrects  acrimony,  and 
promotes  the  formation  of  good  matter.  With  regard 
to  the  (juality  of  the  medicine,  he  obser\es,  that  the 
extract  pn  pared  from  hemlock  before  the  plant  arrives, 
at  maturity,  is  much  inferior  to  that  which  is  made 
when  the  hemlock  has  acquired  its  tull  vigour,  and  is 
rather  on  tiie  verge  of  di  cline;  just  when  the  flowers 
fade,  the  rudiments  of  the  seeds  become  observable, 
and  the  habit  ot  the  plant  inclines  to  yellow.  We 
have  fully  stated  these  cautions,  however,  under  the 
article  Hemlock. 

IMr.  Pott  advises,  in  all  scrofulous  affections,  to  pro- 
duce large  artificial  purulent  discharges,  such  as  issues 
and  perpi'tual  blisters.  Dr.  Saunders,  in  his  Lectures 
on  the  Practice  of  Physic,  recommends,  that  when  the 
bark  is  given  and  continued  two  or  three  weeks,  during, 
which  time  the  patient  is  much  better,  and  a  cure 
seems  to  advance  fast,  but  afterwards  ai)pears  to  have 
no  further  effect,  the  disease  gaining  ground  upon  the 
])atient, — in  such  a  case,  to  prevent  habit  Irom  render- 
ing the  bark  ineffectual,  we  should  begin  immediately 
with  the  cicuta,  or  with  sea-water,  or  such  other 
remedy  as  at  that  time  may  appear  most  proper; 
and  continuing  it  a  while,  return  to  the  bark;  and  thus 
alternate  the  medicines  every  two  or  three  weeks,  or  as 
thtir  efficacy  is  perceived  to  abate.  As  the  force  of 
habit  powert'ully  destroys  the  effect  of  remedies,  it  is 
necessary  to  alternate  thim.  He  further  advises  to 
avoid  all  those  means  that  would  be  likely  to  make  the 
tum(;rs  suppurate  ;  for  this  is  useless,  or  worse.  In  gene- 
ral, to  incrtaie  the  tone  of  the  Jibres,  and  to  resolve  the 
tumors,  are  the  principal  endeavours  that  should  be 
made  towards  a  cure ;  to  these  ends,  the  bark,  chaly- 
bcatcs,  sea  and  cold  bathing,  hemlock,  burnt  sponge,  and 
occasional  jjiirging  with  calonul,  contribute.  'I  o  glan- 
dular and  scrofulous  tumors,  external  applications  are 
not  without  use.  Living  in  the  sea  air,  and  the  use  of 
t(  pid  salt-water  baths,  apportioned  to  the  constitution, 
of  the  pdtient,  are  highly  beneficial.  So  are  poultices, 
of  the  quercus  marina  bruised  :  or  sea-water,  w  here  the 
quercus  cannot  be  had,  mixed  with  oatmeal,  may  be 
applied  to  the  tumors. 

When  these  tumors  burst,  a  scrofulous  ulcer  is  form-, 
ed,  which  neve-r  yields  a  good  discharge;  but  a  viscid, 
glairy,  and  sonu  times  a  whitish  curdhd,  matter,  which 
aftervvardb  is  changed  into  a  watery  saniis.  The  edges 
of  the  sores  are  frequently,  though  not  always,  painful ; 
and  are  at  first  raised  or  iuniefied,  but  afterwards  are 
much  thinner.  So  long  as  the  scrofulous  disposition 
subsists  in  the  habit,  these  ulcers  generally  remain  a 
long  time  without  shewing  any  disposition  either  to 
heal  or  grow  worse.  At  other  tiinesthey  heal  very  quickly, 
and  again  break  out  in  some  other  part  of  the  body. 
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Some  observe  that  scrofulous  ulcers  have  their  sui  tace 
rather  convex,  and  with  an  uniform  glossy  appearance. 
Mr.  Bell  observes,  that  so  long  as  the  general  morbid 
diathesis  continues  in  the  system,  it  is  commonly  in  vain 
to  attempt  their  cure;  nor  would  it  indeed  often  be 
safe.  Emollient  applications  of  all  sorts  are  highly  in- 
jurious when  applied  to  scrofulous  tumors  or  ulcers. 
They  weaken  the  solids,  ali'eady  too  much  disposed  to 
r<'iaxation  ;  prevent  all  endeavours  of  nature  to  bring 
about  a  lirm  incarnation  ;  and  occasion  a  kind  of  ery- 
sipelatous spreading  of  the  ulcer.  The  mischiefs  occa- 
sioned by  emollient  applications  indeed  are  clearly 
shewn,  by  the  speedy  change  produced  by  almost  every 
kind  of  means  of  the  opposite  class.  The  most  sim])le 
of  the  astringent  and  stnnulant  kind  answer  best.  Even 
cold  water  has  Irequently  a  good  eifect  on  throwing 
aside  other  dressings,  and  washing  the  sore  with  it. 
^Vater,  with  any  kind  of  saline  or  mineral  impregna- 
tion, is  also  of  advantage  ;  particularly  scu-Ziatcr.  The 
greasy  saturnine  and  other  applications  are  improper  in 
these  cases. 

A  continuation  of  such  simple  dressings  as  these  is 
all  that,  in  general,  should  be  attempted,  so  long  as  any 
disorder  of  the  constitution  ri  mains  ;  but  Mr.  Bell  ob- 
serves, that  in  some  cases  the  ulcers  are  so  inveterate  as 
to  require  other  aids  also;  as  when  they  become  swell- 
ed, painful,  and  discharge  a  corroding,  acrid  matter  : 
when  such  apjiearances  occur,  a  carious  bone  may  fre- 
quently be  suspected  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  sore; 
and  then,  Nature  must  be  assisted,  by  freeing  her  from 
such  parts  of  it  as  are  most  diseased,  and  that  are  be- 
come loose.  This,  in  some  situations,  may  be  done  ; 
but  when  the  complaint  is  fixed  in  any  of  the  large 
joints,  art  can  rarely  afford  much  assistance;  and  as 
amputation  is  not  always  advisable,  from  the  risk  of  the 
disease  returning  to  some  other  part,  Nature  alone  must 
often  be  trusted  to.  In  such  a  situation,  recourse 
should  be  had  to  the  continued  vse  of  seu-buthing,  and 
the  bark  with  hemloqk ;  and  we  should  attempt  particu- 
larly to  promote  a  proper  discharge  from  the  sores. 
And  when,  by  a  due  use  of  the  necessary  means,  there 
is  a  tendency  in  the  sores  to  heal,  issues  should  be 
formed,  so  as  to  produce  a  discharge  as  nearly  equal  to 
that  from  the  sores  as  may  be ;  thus  the  cure  is  carried 
on,  both  more  effectually  and  safely.  These  issues  are 
generally  required  through  lite.  Gentle  compression 
is  peculiarly  useful  in  this  kmd  of  ulcer:  it  particu- 
larly prevents  and  removes  tiiat  thickness  in  their  edges 
that  sometimes  is  observed. 

On  opening  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  of 
this  disease,  many  of  the  viscera  are  usually  found  in  a 
diseased  state,  but  more  particularly  the  j^lands  oi  the 
mesentery,  which  are  not  only  much  tumehid,  but 
often  ulcerated.  The  lungs  are  frequs  nlly  discovered 
beset  with  a  number  of  tubircks  or  cysts,  winch  con- 
tain matter  of  various  kinds.  ScrotuU  us  glands,  on 
being  examined  by  dissection,  teel  som  what  sutler  to 
the  touch  than  in  their  natural  state,  and  when  laid 
open,  they  are  usually  found  to  contain  a  soft  curdy 
matt(  r,  mixed  with  pus. 

SCROPIiULA'RIA  (from  scrofula,  the  king's  evil ; 


so  called  from  the  unequal  tubercles  upon  its  roots, 
like  scrofulous  tumors);  the  hg-wort. 

SCROPHULA'RIA  AQUA'TICA.  Sec  Betonica 

AQUATICA. 

SCROPHULA'RIA  MINOR.  The  herb  pile-wort 
is  sometimes  so  called.    See  Chelidonium  minus, 

SCROPHULA'RIA  NODO'SA;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  fig-wort.  See  Scuophularia  vul- 
garis. 

SCROPHULA'RIA  VULGA'RIS,  Millcmorhia ,  or 
Scrupkn/aria  ;  common  fig-wort  or  kernel-wort.  Scro- 
phularia  nodosa;  foliis  cordatis,  trincrtatis ;  caule  ob- 
tusavgido,  Linn.  The  leaves  and  root  have  Ijeen  cele- 
brated both  as  an  internal  and  external  remedy  against 
infiammations,  the  piles,  scrofulous  tumors,  and  old 
ulcers;  but  they  are  now  only  used  in  this  country  by 
the  vulgar. 

SCiiO'TAL  HERNIA  ;  a  protrusion  of  any  part  of 
an  abdominal  viscus  into  the  scrotum.    See  Hernia. 

SCROTUM  ;  the  cutaneous  covering  of  the  testes. 
This,  outwardly,  is  a  bag  common  to  both,  formed  bv 
a  continuation  of  the  skin  of  the  neighbouring  parts, 
and  commonly  very  uneven,  having  a  great  number  of 
rugce  on  its  outer  surface.  Interiorly,  however,  it  is 
fleshy,  and  forms  a  muscular  capsula  for  each  testicle, 
termed  dartos.  The  exterior  or  cutaneous  portion  of 
the  scrotum  is  nearly  of  the  same  structure  with  the 
skin  in  general,  of  which  it  is  a  continuation  ;  only  it 
is  something  finer;  and  it  is  likewise  plentifully  stored 
with  sebaceous  glands  and  bulbs  of  roots  of  hair. 

Though  it  is  a  common  covering  for  both  testicles, 
it  is  nevertheless  distinguished  into  two  lateral  parts  by 
a  superficial  and  uneven  prominent  line,  which  appears 
like  a  kind  of  suture,  and  from  thence  has  been  termed 
raphe.  This  line  is  a  continuation  of  that  which 
divides,  in  the  same  manner,  the  cutaneous  covering  of 
the  penis ;  and  it  is  continued  through  the  pcrinasum, 
which  it  divides  likewise  all  the  wa}'  to  the  anus.  It  is 
only  superficial,  and  does  not  appear  on  the  inside  of 
the  skin. 

The  inner  surface  of  this  cutaneou'=  bag  is  lined  by  a 
very  thin  cellular  membrane,  through  which  the  bulbs 
and  glands  appear  very  distinctly  when  we  view  its  in- 
side. The  rugae  of  the  scrotum  are  in  the  natural 
state  commonly  a  mark  of  health,  and  then  its  size  is 
not  very  largo.  It  increases  in  size,  chiefly  according 
to  its  length  ;  and  then  the  rugoe  disappear  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  degrees  of  the  preternatural  state  or 
indisjiosition. 

I'he  dartos  of  the  scrotum  has  been  accounted  a  true 
cutaneous  muscle;  but  it  is  chiefly  a  cellular  substance 
condensed,  with  a  great  number  of  blood-vessels  enter- 
ing into  its  composition,  but  without  fat.  This  sub- 
stance is  thin,  and  by  the  disposition  of  its  fibres,  forms 
a  Lag  with  two  cavities,  or  two  small  bags  joined 
lat'Taily  to  each  other,  and  contained  within  the  cuta- 
neous portion. 

The  lateral  parts  of  these  two  bags,  which  are  turned 
from  each  other,  are  longer  that  those  which  are  joined 
together;  and  by  this  union  a  septuru  is  formed  between 
the  testes,  which  may  be  called  mediastinum  scroti, 
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The  raphe  adheres  to  the  edge  of  this  septum,  and 
thereby  braces  down  the  middle  of  the  cutaneous  por- 
tion, which  from  thence  appears  to  have  in  part  two 
cavities ;  and  this  was  perhaps  what  gave  occasion  to 
make  the  French  word  for  the  scrotum  to  be  in  the 
plural  number.  The  other  edge  of  the  septum  adheres 
to  the  urethra. 

The  dartos  has  a  strict  connection  with  the  rest  of 
the  cellular  substance,  especially  at  the  upper  part  be- 
low the  groin,  where  its  anterior  and  external  lateral 
portions  terminate  by  a  kind  of  tendinous  or  ligamen- 
tary  expansion,  which  is  strongly  united  to  the  internal 
cellular  membrane.  Dr.  jMonro  has  shewn  this  as  a 
particular  fascia  lata,  which  gives  insertion  to  the  por- 
tions of  the  dartos  just  mentioned,  and  as  a  broad 
froenuni  which  keeps  the  same  portions  together. 

The  aponeurotic  or  ligamcntary  expansion  of  the 
dartos  is  fixed  in  the  ramus  of  the  os  pubis,  between  the 
muscuUis  triceps  and  the  origin  of  the  corpus  cavcr- 
nosum  of  the  same  side,  all  the  way  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  symphysis  of  these  bones.  The  internal  portion 
of  these  muscular  bags,  or  that  which  forms  the  septum 
scroti,  is  fixed  to  the  urethra  by  means  of  a  communi- 
cation between  the  same  ligamentary  expansion,  and 
another  in  its  vicinity. 

The  scrotum  is  liable  to  a  variety  of  complaints ;  one 
of  which  has  been  noticed  under  the  article  Prurigo 
Scroti.  In  this  part  there  is  a  troublesome  and  con- 
stant itching,  from  ascarides  in  the  rectum,  from  fric- 
tion by  violent  exercise  in  hot  weather,  and  very  often 
from  morpiones :  but  sometimes  it  is  connected  with 
prurigo  podicis,  and  is  referable  to  a  morbid  state  of 
the  skin,  or  superficial  glands  of  the  part.  Sec  Pru- 
rigo PoDicis.  This  assumes  a  more  important  form  of 
complaint  than  the  prurigo,  from  the  causes  mentioned 
above.  Here  the  scrotum  assumes  a  brown  colour, 
often  becoming  thick,  scaly,  and  wrinkled.  The  itching 
extends  to  the  skin  covering  the  penis,  more  especially 
along  the  course  of  the  urethra,  and  gives  the  patient 
little  respite. 

The  scrotum  is  liable  also  to  inflammation  and  ab- 
scess, which  sometimes  are  attended  with  a  considerable 
degive  of  fever,  and  that  not  without  danger  of  life.  In 
this  case  we  should,  if  possible,  remove  tlie  inflam.nia- 
tion  without  permitting  suppuration  to  take  place. 
This  is  to  be  done  by  topical,  and,  if  necessary,  general 
bleeding,  and  the  use  of  antiphlogistics.  L)i>:eutient 
cataplasms  applied  cold,  and  ri  nevvi  d  as  often  as  thiy 
become  warn),  are  proper  ;  and,  by  all  means,  we  should 
confine  the  patient  to  his  b.d.  The  scrotum  should 
also  be  suspended  in  a  bug-truss.  If,  at  last,  it  is 
thought  proper  to  encourage  a  suppuration,  we  must 
employ  warm  fomentations  and  poultices  with  the  pre- 
vious application  of  camphorated  oil.  Th'  patient 
must  be  supported  with  a  generous  diet,  pri^p  r  cor- 
dials, and  the  bark  with  conf.  aronmftca.  Whin,  hy 
the  size  and  prominence  of  the  swelling,  the  soltn.ss 
of  the  integuments,  their  shining  red  colour,  the  peeling 
off  of  the  cuticle  from  the  cuti^,  the  mit'gation  of  pain 
in  the  part  itself,  an  eerlomalous  app.'ai:  nc<  of  the  in- 
tBguments  upon  beini:  press.  lI,  bui  abeve  lid,  the  fliic- 


tuation  of  matter  under  the  fingers,  it  appears  that  ma- 
turation is  perfected,  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  open 
the  tumor  on  its  most  depending  part. 

Another  disease,  too  often  met  with  in  the  scrotum,  is 
the  cancer  peculiar  to  chimney-sweepers  ;  hence  called 
caiicrum  7nnndatorum,  the  chimney-sxceepers  cancer,  cfiim- 
ney-sueeper's-xcart,  or  soot-icart.  From  whatever  cause 
it  may  be,  it  is  evident  beyond  a  doubt  that  chimney- 
sweepers are  peculiarly  liable  to  this ;  and  Mr.  Pott 
was  the  writer  who  noticed  it.  He  thinks  it  may  be 
owing  to  a  lodgment  of  soot  in  the  rugs  of  the  scrotum 
at  first,  and  that  it  afterwards  becomes  a  disease  of  the 
habit.  It  always  makes  its  first  attack  on,  and  its  ap- 
pearance in,  the  inferior  part  of  the  scrotum  ;  where  it 
produces  a  superficial,  painful,  ragged,  jll-looking  sore, 
with  hard  and  rising  edges.  It  does  not  usually  ap- 
pear before,  whence  it  is  ofti  n  taken  both  by  the  pa- 
tient and  the  surgeon  for  venereal ;  and  being  aggra- 
vated vvith  mercurials,  is  soon  much  exasperated.  In 
no  great  length  of  time,  it  pervades  the  skin,  dartos, 
and  membranes,  and  seizes  the  testicle,  which  it  en- 
larges, hardens,  and  renders  truly  and  thoroughly 
distempered.  From  thence  it  makes  its  way  up  the 
spermatic  process  into  the  abdomen,  most  frequently 
indurating  the  inguinal  glands.  When  arrived  within 
the  abdomen,  it  affects  som.e  of  the  viscera,  and  then 
very  soon  becomes  painfully  destmctive.  Mr  Pott 
says,  the  only  chance  of  putting  a  stop  to,  or  of  pre- 
venting, this  mischief,  is  immediately  to  remove  the  part 
affected,  viz.  that  part  of  the  scrotum  where  the  sore  is. 
If  the  latter  be  suffered  to  remain  till  the  virus  has 
seized  the  testicle,  it  is  generally  too  late,  even  for 
castration. 

Fistv/oiis  vhcrs  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  scro- 
tum. If  these  communicate  with  the  urethra,  a  parti- 
cular attention  to  them  will  be  required.  The  cause 
may  be  an  abscess  in  the  scrotum  ;  or  a  wound  made 
through  the  scrotum  into  the  urethra;  the  venertal  dis- 
ease first  aflecting  the  urethra,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ducing the  ulcer.  The  external  sore  is  generally  very 
small  and  sinuous ;  the  lips  grow  callous ;  the  dis- 
charge is  thin,  copious,  and  almost  continual ;  and  if 
there  is  a  communication  with  the  urethra,  the  urine 
will  more  or  less  escape  through  the  external  wound  at 
the  times  of  making  water ;  it  will  also  insinuate  itself 
into  the  cellular  membrane  of  X\\q  scrotum  and  its  neigh- 
bouring parts,  and  be  confined  ;  whence  many  incon- 
venienc*  s  urise  that  cannot  be  removed  until  the  orifice 
made  through  the  uretin-a  is  healed. 

Wh;  n  this  disorder  originates  in  the  urethra,  as  is 
often  the  case,  it  may  be  known  by  introducing  a 
bougie ;  for  a  stricture  will  be  met  with  there.  See 
Stiuctu  RE. 

SCKL'PULUM,  a  scruple;  a  medicinal  weight  con- 
sistin>/  of  20  grains,  and  making  the  third  of  a  drachm. 

SCURF  (Furfnra,  Lat.);  small  exfoliations  of  the 
cuticle,  which  take  place  after  the  long  existence  of 
some  eruptions  on  the  skin;  a  new  cuticle  being  form- 
ed underneath  during  the  exiVdiation.    See  Psoriasis, 

SCURVY.    See  Scorbutus. 

SCURVY-GRASS.    See  Cochlearia  hortensis. 
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SCURVY-GRASS,  LEMON.    See  Cochleahia 

HORTENSIS. 

SCURVY-GRASS,  SCOTCH;  the  Coiivokulus  sol- 
danella  of  Linn;«us.    See  Brassica  marina. 

SCUTELLA'RIA  GALERICULA'TA  ;  the  system- 
atic name  of  the  plant  called  skull-cap.  Sec  Ter- 
tian aria. 

SCUTlFORlM  CARTILAGE.  See  Thyroid  car- 
tilage. 

SCY'BALA  (of  the  Gr.  crH.uta.\ov,  dung),  hard  dry 
excrement ;  voided,  in  separate  masses,  frorii  the  in- 
testines. 

SEA-AIR,  that  part  of  the  atmosphere  which  is 
above  the  sea.  Sea-air  is  not  only  saluln'ious,  but 
remarkably  beneficial  in  some  diseases.  This  may  be 
owing  to  its  containing  a  greater  portion  of  oxygen, 
and  being  less  impregnated  with  noxious  vapours,  than 
the  land.  Dr.  Ingenhousz  made  several  experiments 
to  ascertain  the  salubrity  of  sea-air.  By  mixing  equal 
measures  of  common  air  and  nitrous  air,  he  found,  tiuit 
at  Gravesend  they  occupied  about  104,  or  one  measure 
and  of  a  measure :  whereas  at  sea,  about  three 

miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  two  measures  of 
air  (one  of  common  a,nd  one  of  nitrous  air)  occupied 
from  0.91  to  0.94.  He  attempted  a  similar  experi- 
ment on  the  middle  of  the  channel  between  the  English 
coast  and  Ostcnd  ;  but  the  motion  of  the  ship  rendered 
it  impracticable.  He  found  that  in  rainy  and  windy 
weather  the  sea-air  contained  a  smaller  quantity  of 
oxygen  than  when  the  weather  was  calm.  On  the 
sea-shore  at  Ostend  it  occupied  from  to  97 ;  at 
Bruges  he  lound  it  at  105 ;  and  at  Antwerp  lO^k- 
Dr.  Ingenhousz  thus  concludes  his  paper:  It  appears, 
from  these  experiments,  that  the  air  at  sea  and  close  to 
it,  is  in  general  purer  and  litter  for  animal  life  than  the 
air  on  the  land,  though  it  seems  to  be  subject  to  the 
same  inconstancy  in  its  degree  of  purity  with  that  of 
the  land.  People  are  in  general  very  healthy  at  Gib- 
raltar, though  there  are  very  few  trees  near  that  place ; 
^hich  Dr.  Ingenhousz  thinks  is  owing  to  the  purity  of 
the  air,  arising  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea. 
Most  small  islands  are  very  healthy.  At  Malta,  people 
are  little  subject  to  diseases,  and  live  to  a  very  advanced 
age.  Sea-air  contributes,  perhaps, not  less  than  sea-water, 
to  the  amendment  of  patients  affected  with  scrofula, 

SEA-HOLLY.    See  Euyngium. 

SEA-MOSS.    See  Corallina. 

SEA-OAK.    See  Quercus  marina. 

SEA-ONION.    See  Scilla. 

SEA-PLANTS;  those  vegetables  that  grow  in  salt 
water  within  the  shores  of  the  sea.    The  old  botanists 
J  divided  these  into  three  classes.    1.  The  first  class,  ac- 
l  cording  to  their  arrangement,  contained  the  algce,  the 
i  fuel,  the  sca-mosscs  or  conjervas,  and  the  different  species 
i  of  sponges.    2.  The  second  contained  substances  of  a 
hard  texture,  like  stone  or  horn,  which  seem  to  have 
been  of  the  same  nature  with  what  we  call  zoophyta; 
with  this  difference,  that  we  refer  sponges  to  this  class, 
I  and  not  to  the  first.    3.  The  third  class  was  the  sanie 
;  with  our  iithopkyta,  comprehending  corals,  madrepora, 
&c.    It  is  now  well  known  that  the  genera  belorging 
-to  the  second  and  third  of  these  classes,  and  even  some 


referred  to  the  first,  arc  not  vegetables,  but  animals,  or 
the  productions  of  animals.  See  Coiiallina,  Ma- 
drepora, Spongia.  Sea-plants,  then,  properly  speak- 
ing, belong  to  the  class  of  cryptoganiia,  and  the  order 
of  algae ;  and,  according  to  Bomare,  are  all  compre- 
hended under  the  genus  of  fucus.  We  may  also  add 
several  species  of  the  ulva  and  conferva  and  the  sar- 
gazo.  The  fuci  and  marine  ulvce  are  immersed  in  the 
sea,  are  sessile,  and  without  root.  The  marine  con- 
ferva are  either  sessile  or  floating.  The  sargazo  grows 
beyond  soundings. 

SEA-SALT.    See  Murias  sod;e. 

SEA-SICKNESS,  a  disorder  incident  to  most  per- 
sons on  their  first  going  to  sea,  occasioned  by  the  agi- 
tation of  the  vessel.  In  voyages,  sea-sickness,  though  it 
continues  in  general  only  for  the  first  day  or  two,  is 
extrrmely  harassing  to  some  people  at  intervals,  espe- 
cially on  any  increased  motion  of  the  vessel.  Some- 
times, by  long  continuance,  it  causes  fever,  head-ache, 
quick-pulse,  thirst,  white  tongue,  and  a  total  depriva- 
tion of  the  retention  of  the  stomach  ;  evils  which  are 
always  difficult  to  remove,  and  frequently  terminate 
only  with  the  voyage.  This  indisposition  is  consider- 
ably alleviated  by  a  small  teaspoonful  of  ether,  taken 
now  and  then  in  a  glass  of  water,  and  applying  some 
of  it  to  the  temples  and  nostrils.  ^Fhe  ancient  writers 
recommend  acid  fruits,  bread  and  vegetables  soaked  in 
vinegar,  after  the  stomach  has  been  cleansed  by  vomit- 
ing; but  not  to  attempt  to  suppress  the  vomiting  until 
that  end  was  obtained.  An  old  remedy  for  sea-sick- 
ness, and  a  very  common  one  among  sailors,  is  a 
draught  or  two  of  sea-water;  which,  though  a  disgust- 
ing medicine  at  such  a  time,  yet  where  the  first  pas- 
sages are  foul  and  loaded,  generally  produces  the  de- 
sired effect  wh(  n  the  perturbation  it  occasions  ceases. 

SEA-WATER,  or  salt-water;  the  produce  of  the 
ocean.  This  is  arranged  by  chemists  among  the  simple 
saline  waters.  Its  chemical  anal^'sis  gives  a  proportion 
of  1  of  saline  contents  to  about  23\  of  water ;  but  on 
our  shores  it  is  not  greater  than  1  of  salt  to  about  30 
of  v>ater.  Sea-water  on  the  British  coast  may,  there- 
fore, be  calculated  to  contain  in  the  w  ine  pint,  of  mu- 
riated  soda  186.3  grains,  of  muriated  UKignesia  51,  of 
selenUe  6"  grams;  total  243^^  grains,  or  half  an  ounce 
and  3g  grains,  of  saline  contents.  The  disorders  for 
which  the  internal  use  of  sca-water  has  been  and  mr.y 
be  resorted  to,  are  in  g(>neral  the  same  for  which  all  the 
simple  saline  waters  may  be  used,  as  above.  The  pe- 
culiar power  of  sea-water  and  sea-salt  as  a  discutit-nt, 
employed  either  internally  or  ext'^rnaily,  in  scrofulous 
habits,  is  well  known,  and  is  attended  with  Considerable 
advantage  when  judiciously  applii  d. 

llie  sea,  with  respect  to  teuiperature,  may  be  divid- 
ed mto  two  regions:  The  first  begins  at  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  d<  scends  as  far  as  the  influence  of  the 
sun's  rays;  the  second  reaches  from  thence  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea.  In  sumnu  r  the  low  er  region  is  con- 
sidi-rably  colder  than  the  upper:  but  it  is  probable  that 
during  winter  the  very  reverse  takes  place;  at  least  the 
comte  de  Marsigli  found  it  so  repeatedly  in  the  JMedi- 
terranean.  This  naturally  results  from  the  situation  of 
the  water  near  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Uninfluenced 
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hy  the  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  it  retains  always 
nearl)'  the  same  degree  ot  temperature  :  and  this  is  con- 
siderably above  congelation ;  tor  the  lower  region  ot 
the  sea,  at  least  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  world, 
was  never  known  to  freeze.  Captain  Ellis  li  t  down  a 
sea-gauge  in  latitude  25°  13'  north,  and  longitude 
2.5°  12'  wi  st,  in  order  to  take  the  degrees  of  tempi  ra- 
ture  and  saltness  of  the  sea  at  diflerent  depths,  it  de- 
scended 5346  feet,  which  is  a  mile  and  eleven  fathoms. 
He  found  the  sea  sailer  and  colder  in  proportion  to  its 
depth  till  the  gauge  bad  descended  3.900  feet,  when  the 
mercury  in  thi'  ihermonieti  r  came  up  at  53  ;  but  the 
water  never  grew  colder,  though  he  let  down  tlie  gauge 
2446'  feet  lower.  At  the  surtace  the  thermometer 
stood  at  84. 

Sea-bathing  has  been  found  eminently  useful,  we 
may  almost  say  the  only  thing  that  is  usetui,  in  scro- 
fulous cases.  See  ScHoFULA.  Ot  late  a  warm-l/at/i 
of  sea-wa(er  hsm  been  preternd  in  cases  of  inti-rnal  scro- 
fula, and  with  good  reason. 

As  it  is  sometimes  ui  cissary  to  preserve  sea-water  in 
casks  for  bathing  and  other  purposes,  it  is  ot  importance 
to  know  how  to  keep  it  from  putretaction.    xMany  ex- 
periments were  made  to  det>  i  mine  this  point  by  Mr. 
Jlcnry,  of  Manchister.     His  tirst  experiment  was  this  : 
To  one  quart  of  sea-water  were  added  two  scruples  of 
fresh  quick-lime ;  to  anotlu  r,  halt  an  ounce  ot  common 
culinary  sail;  and  a  third  was  kipt  as  a  standard  with- 
out any  addition.    The  mouths  of  the  botths  bung 
loosely  covered  with  papi'r,  they  were  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  sun  in  som-  of  the  hottest  weather  in  sum- 
mer.   In  about  a  wei  k  the  standard  became  very  otten- 
sive  ;  and  the  water,  with  the  additional  quantity  ot  salt, 
did  not  continue  sweet  many  hours  longer;  whenas  that 
with  lime  continued  many  months  withuut  ever  exhibit- 
ing the  least  marks  ot  putridity."    When  he  added  a 
drachm  mi-re  of  quick-lini'',  the  whole  of  the  magiKsia 
contained  m  the  water  was  s;  parated  ;  and  when  a  fur- 
ther adilition  was  made,  a  lime-waler  was  immediately 
formi  d.    He  then  iorv  concluded,  tnat  two  scruples  ot 
quick-lime  are  sufficient  to  prese  rve  a  (|uart  of  sea- 
water.  The  proportiems,  howevi-r,  may  vary  a  little,  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  ot  the  quick-lime  employed. 
SEA-WRACK.    See  Quehcus  marina. 
SEALED-EARTHS.    See  Terra  sigillata. 
SEAMEN.    The.  ttitans  oj  prtstrxing  the  litalth  of 
this  valuable  class  of  nun  have  long,  and  justly,  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  medical  me  n.    The  lollowing  ob- 
servations on  the  subject  appear  in  the  sixth  volume  of 
the  Memoirs  oi  the  Royal  Society  oi  Medicine  at  Pans 
for  the  years  17iS4  ana  17t>5.    in  1783,  the  marshal 
de  Castries,  intending  to  make  some  changc-s  in  the  re- 
gulations of  the  navy,  particularly  with  regard  to  diet, 
pre.p'  scd  to  the  socie  ty  the  two  tollowing  questions : 
1.  "  Wh.tt  are  the  most  wJk  lesome  aliments  tor  se'amen, 
considering  the  impossibility  of  procuring  them  fresh 
meat?  And  what  kinds  of  salt  meat,  or  rish,  ot  pulse, 
and  of  drink,  are  most  proper  for  them,  and  in  what 
quantity,  not  omitting  to  enquire  into  the'  regimens  in 
use  amongst  omer  maritime  natiejiis  for  what  may  be 
adopted  by  us,  and  into  what  experience  has  evinced 
|he  utility  of,  from  the  accounts  ot  the  most  celebrated 


navigators?"  2.  "  A  number  of  patients  labouring 
under  ditfercnl  diseases  being  assembled  in  naval  ho- 
spitals, and  diflerent  constitutions  atfe'cted  by  the  same 
disease  requiring  difi'erence  of  diet,  what  general  diete'tic 
rules  for  an  hospital  would  be  best  adapted  to  every 
exigence',  dividing  the  patients  into  three  classes:  the 
first  in  which  liquids  alone  are  proper  ;  the  second  in 
which  we  besiin  to  give  solids  in  small  quantities;  and 
the  state  of  convalesce  nee  in  which  a  fulle  r  diet  is  neces- 
sary?" A  committee  was  appehnted  to  draw  up  an  an- 
swer to  these,  who  investigated  the  subject  very  minute- 
ly. The  result  of  the  ir  labours  is  there  given  at  large. 
The  observations  most  worthy  of  notice  are,  that  the 
scurvy  of  the  English  seame  n,  who  live  chiefly  on  salt 
meat,  is  a  putrid  disease' ;  whilst  that  of  the  Dutch, 
who  use  farinaceejus  vegetables  and  dried  pulse  in  large 
quantities,  has  me>re  of  an  hydropicai  teneiency.  A 
mixture  of  both,  eve  n  at  the  same  meal,  is  re'commend- 
ed.  This  is  suppented  by  phihisophical  reasoning,  and 
the  example  of  Captain  Cook,  who  was_  partly  indebted 
to  this  mixed  regimen  for  the  preservatien  of  his  crew. 
Salt  fish  should  never  be  use  d  :  salt  beef  grows  hard, 
and  after  boiling,  its  fibrous  parts  only  remain,  which 
are  more  calculated  to  load  the  stomach  than  recruit 
the  strength.  Salt  bacon  may  be  ke  pt  at  sea  eighteen 
months ;  it  does  not  lose  its  moist  and  nutiimental 
parts,  and  unites  better  with  pulse,  but  should  not  be 
use>d  when  rancid.  Live  animals  ke'pt  on  board  ships 
tend  to  produce  disease's  amongst  the  crew.  Rice 
should  be-  used  largely.  Flour  puddings  are  bad  food 
unli  ss  the  y  Contain  suet  or  tresh  tat,  and  are  well  boil- 
ed :  but  flour  would  be  much  b  tter  made  into  bread, 
which  ini^ht  be  done  at  sea  with  no  gre-at  trouble. 
Sailer  kraut,  commonly  called  sour  krout,  should  be 
used  fre'ely.  Mustard,  .vinegar,  sugar,  melasse'S,  and 
hone'y,  are  good  antiscorbutics.  Oi  drinks,  wine  is 
the  best :  Avort,  spruct-beer,  or  the  Russian  quas,  are 
gooel  substitutes.  Spirits  are  only  to  be  used  in 
cold  climates,  and  in  small  quantity.  The  greater  part 
of  the  excellent  memoir  in  answer  to  the  second  ques- 
tion, perfectly  coincides  with  M.  Duhamel  du  Mon- 
ceaux's  "  Means  of  Preserving  the  Health  ot  Seamen," 
and  M.  Poissonnier  des  Perrieres's  tre-atise  s  "  On  the 
Diseases  of  Seame'n,"  and  "  On  the  Advantages  of 
changing  the  Diet  ot  Seamen,"  and  his  "  Examination 
of  Pringle's  Dissertaiion." 

SEASONING,  the  first  illness  to  which  persons  ha- 
bituated to  colder  climates  are  subject  on  their  arrival 
in  the  VVe'st  Indie-s.  This  sease.ning,  unless  they  live 
very  temperately,  or  are  in  a  proper  habit  of  body 
(though  some  pe'ople  are  unmoKsteU  for  many  months), 
seldom  suffers  them  to  remain  long  before  it  makes  its 
appearance  in  some  mode  or  other;  particularly  if  at 
first  they  e'xpe)se  themse  Ives  in  a  showe  r  of  rain,  or  too 
long  in  the  sun,  or  in  the  night-air;  or  when  the  body 
is  much  he'ated,  if  the^y  drink  large  draughts  of  cold 
liquors,  or  bathe  in  cold  waier ;  or  use  much  exercise; 
or  commit  excess  in  dunking  wine  or  spirits;  or  by 
heating  the  body  and  inflaming  the  blood  ;  or  by  sub- 
jex'ting  themselves  to  any  cause  that  may  suddenly 
check  perspiration,  which  at  first  is  ge  nerally  exce  ssive. 

Some  i)eople,  from  a  favourable  state  of  body,  hate 
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TlO  seasoning.  Thin  people,  and  very  young  people, 
are  most  likely  to  escape  it.  Women  generally  do 
from  their  temperance,  and  perhaps  the  ir  menstruation 
contributes  to  their  security  ;  indeed  hot  climates  are 
favourable  to  the  delicacy  of  their  habits,  and  suitable 
to  their  modes  of  life.  Some  escnpe  by  great  regu- 
larity of  living  ;  some,  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  rash, 
called  the  prickly  heat ;  some  by  a  great  degree  of  per- 
spiration ;  and  some  by  observing  a  cooling  regimen. 
Thi"  disorders  arc  various  that  constitute  this  seasoning 
of  new  comers  as  they  are  called;  drpcnding  on  age, 
constitution,  and  habit  of  body.  But  all  seasoning 
diseases  are  of  the  inflammatory  kind  ;  and  yield  to  an- 
tiphlogistic treatment  proportioned  to  their  violence. 
When  all  precaution  to  guard  against  sickness  has  fail- 
ed, and  prudence  proved  abortive  to  new-comers,  they 
will  have  tiiis  comf. irt  at  least  for  their  pains,  that  their 
disorders  will  seldom  be  severe,  and  will  generally  have 
a  speedy  termiiiatit>n ;  and  ihat  th'  ir  sta.so>iing,  as  it  is 
emphatically  called,  will  be  removed  by  bleeding,  a 
dose  of  salts,  rest,  and  a  cooling  regimen. 

SEBA'CE^.  GLA'NDUL/E  (scbacae,  from  schum, 
suet)  ;  sebaceous  glands,  or  those  which  si  Crete  a  seba- 
ceous or  suetty  humour. 

SERA'CIC  ACID,  an  acid  which  is  procured  from 
fat.  This. acid  exists  in  a  concrete  form,  crystallises 
in  needh  s,  and  is  void  of  odour.  Its  taste  is  slightly 
acid.  When  heated  it  liquefies  like  tallow.  It  is  soluble 
in  cold  water,  and  boiling  water  dissolves  it  very  readily. 
It  is  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  precipitates  the  acetitis 
and  nitrates  of  silver  and  mercuiy.  iMr.  Accum  points 
out  the  following  method  of  obtaining  sebacic  acid : 

"  Distil  hog's-lard,  wash  the  product  with  hot  water, 
and  drop  into  it  a  solution  of  aceiite  of  li  ad,  till  it  occa- 
sions no  further  precipitate.  Collect  this  precipitate, 
wash  it,  and  dry  it.  Having  done  this,  pour  over  it 
sulphuric  acid,  and  heat  it ;  a  substance  Tesmibling  fat 
will  then  appear  on  the  surface.  This,  being  collected, 
dissolved,  in  boiling  water,  and  suffered  to  cool,  crys- 
tallises, and  is  se  bacic  acid." 

The  combination  of  sibacic  acid  with  different  bases, 
forms  the  salts  called  Sebates.  Sebate  of  potash,  soda, 
ammonia,  or  lime,  are  crystallisable. 

SEBADI'LLA.    See  Cevadilla. 

SEBATES,  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  the  acid  of 
fat,  or  the  sebacic  acid,  with  different  bases :  there  are 
twenty-four  species  enumerated  in  M.  Eourcroy's  Ele- 
ments of  Chemistry.    See  Sebacic  acid. 

SEBE'STEN  ((r£?arov,  an  Egyptian  word),  the  dark 
coloured  fruit  of  the  Cordza  myxa  ;  Joliis  ovufis,  subra 
glabris  ;  corymbis  lateralibvs ;  calycibus  decern  stri  at  is. 
Linn.  This  possesses  glutinous  and  aperient  qualities, 
and  has  been  exhibited,  in  the  form  of  dt  coction,  in 
various  diseases  of  the  chest,  hoarseness,  cough,  difficult 
respiration,  &c.  but  it  is  now  disused. 

SECACUL,  in  the  materia  nx  dica  of  the  ancients, 
a  name  given  by  Avicenna,  Serapion,  and  others,  to  a 
root  which  was  like  ginger,  arid  was  brought  from 
the  East  Indies,  and  used  as  a  provocative  to  venery. 
The  interpreters  of  their  works  have  rendered  this  word 
wingo ;  and  hence  some  have  supposed  that  our  eryn- 


gium  or  erytigo  was  the  root  meant  by  it:  but  tliis  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  case  on  a  strict  enquiry,  anel 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  that  the  fameius  ruot 
at  this  time  called  ginseng  was  what  the-y  rne^ant. 

SECA'LE,  rye;  the  seed  of  the  Secale  cerea/c  hum. 
This  is  principally  used  as  an  article  of  diet  in  the 
northe-rn  countries  of  Europe.  It  is  also  employed  for 
affording  an  ardent  spirit.  Rye,  when  mjxed  with 
wheat,  is  called  nieslin,  and  was  formerly  a  very  com- 
mon crop  in  some  parts  of  Britain.  The  farmers  in 
Yorkshire  believe  that  this  mixed  crop  is  never 
alfecte'd  by  mildew.  About  a  century  ago,  rye-bread 
vvas  also  much  used  in  England  ;  but  being  made  of  a 
black  kind  of  rye,  it  wasof  the  same  colour,  chunmy,  very 
detergemt,  and  consequently  not  so  nourishing  as  wheat. 
This  grain  is  subject  to  a  elisease  which  the  French  call 
ergot,  and  the  English  horned  rye;  which  sometimes 
happens  when  a  ve  ry  hot  summer  succeeds  a  rainy 
spiing.  According  to  Tissot,  horned  rye  is  such  as 
suifi  rs  an  irregular  ve'getation  in  tlie  mieldle  substance 
between  the  grain  anel  the  leaf,  producing  an  excres- 
cence of  a  brownish  coleiur,  about  an  iiieli  and  a  half 
long,  and  two-tenths  of  an  inch  broaci.  Bread  made  of 
this  kind  of  rye  has  a  nauseous  acrid  taste,  and  pro- 
duce's '.pasmodic  and  grangrenous  disorders.  In  1.596", 
an  epidemic  disease  prevailed  in  Hesse,  which  the 
physicians  ascribed  to  bread  made  of  horned  rye. 
Some,  we  are  told,  were  seized  with  an  epih  psy,  and 
these  seldom  e)r  never  recovered  ;  others  became  lunatic, 
and  continued  stupid  the  rest  of  their  lives:  those  who 
apparently  recovered  had  annual  returns  of  their 
disorder  in  January  and  February;  and  the  disease  was 
said  to  be  contagious,  at  least  in  a  certain  degree.  The 
facts  which  we  have  now  mentioned  are  taken  from  a 
work  of  Tissot,  which  was  never  printed.  The  same 
disease  was  occasione-d  by  the-  use  of  this  bread,  in 
several  parts  of  the  continent,  in  the  years  l6'48,  l6'75, 
1702,  1716,  1722,  and  1736';  and  has  bee^n  very 
minutely  described  by  Hofiman,  A.  O.  Goelicke,  Vater 
Burghart,  and  J.  A.  Srink. 

In  the  year  1709?  one  fourth  part  of  all  the  rye 
raised  in  the  province  of  Salonia  in  France  was  horned, 
and  the  surgeon  to  the  he)spital  of  Orleans  had  no  less 
than  500  patients  under  his  care  that  were  disordered 
by  eating  it.  They  were  calU'd  ergots,  from  ergot,  the 
French  name  for  horned  rye ;  the'y  consistea  chiefly 
of  men  anel  boys,  the  number  of  women  and  girls  bi  ing 
very  small.  The  first  symptom  was  a  kind  of  drunken- 
ness, th(  n  the  local  disorder  began  in  the  toes,  and 
thence  extended  sometimes  to  the  thigh,  and  the  crunk 
itself,  even  after  amputation ;  which  aiioids  ge)od  reason 
against  that  operatii  n  before  the  gangrene  is  stoppe  d. 
In  the  year  17 10,  the  celebrate  d  Fontent  lle  describes  a. 
similar  case  in  the  History  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  France. 

SECA'LE  CEREA'LE;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
rye  plant.    See  Secale. 

SECONDARY,  in  general,  denotes  something  that 
acts  as  second  or  in  subeirdination  to  another.  Thus,  in 
diseases,  we  have  secondary  symptoms.  Too  many 
instances  of  this  occur  in  venereal  cases. 
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SECONDARY  FEVER,  that  constitutional  affec- 
tion which  arises  after  a  crisis,  or  the  discharge  of 
some  morbid  matter,  as  after  the  declension  of  the 
small-pox,  or  the  measles ;  and  such  a  fever  is  fre- 
quently dangerous. 

SECRETION,  an  animal  function  in  which  a  part 
is  separated  from  the  whole,  and  genc  niliy  with  some 
change  of  its  qualities.  In  the  case  of  nutrition  it  is 
evident,  that  all  parts  secrete  for  themselves;  and  tliat 
some  few,  as  the  lungs,  the  sto  mach,  the  vessels,  and 
the  nerves,  officiate  besides  for  the  general  use  of  the 
whole  system.  If  all  the  ingesta  were  to  remain  and  to 
be  assimilated,  the  body  would  go  on  continually  in- 
creasing. But  living  bodies  are  constantly  in  a  state  of 
waste  and  repair.  In  most  animals,  ])art  of  the  ingesta 
is  carried  off  by  evacuation,  without  having  entered  the 
mouths  of  the  absorbents ;  part,  which  enters  the  ab- 
sorbents and  veins,  is  thrown  ofl'  by  exhaling  arteries  or 
•the  urinary  passage:  and  experiments  with  madder 
prove,  that  the  lymphatics,  besides  originating  from  all 
the  cavities,  and  cariying  back  the  lubricating  fluids,  do 
enter  the  substance  of  the  hardest  bones,  and  c<jnvey 
particles  that  had  been  assimilated,  back  into  the  blood. 

This  office  lias  not  been  generally  ascribed  to  the  ab- 
sorbents; nor  has  it  be(>n  very  generally  supposed 
that  the  blood  receives  the  excrementitious  matters  of 
the  system,  and  that  one  intention  of  the  circulation 
was  either  to  return  them  for  re-assiniilation,  or  to  dis- 
charge them  by  exhaling  vessels  or  by  the  kidneys. 
Decayed  parts,  however,  are  discovered  in  the  faeces 
evacuated  by  the  intestines,  in  the  clouds,  the  sediment, 
and  colour  of  the  urine,  and  by  the  smell  of  the  pc  rspira- 
ble  matter.  The  last  two,  on  certain  occasions,  and  for 
some  time,  have  often  supplied  the  place  of  one  another; 
and  all  the  three,  the  fjEces,  the  urine,  and  perspirable 
matter,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  are  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished by  two  kinds  of  odour ;  the  one  peculiar  to 
the  whole  species,  the  other  pi  culiar  to  the  individual. 
By  the  perspirable  matter  which  adheres  to  the  ground, 
and  of  which  the  odour  is  diffused  by  moisture,  the  dog 
not  only  distinguishes  a  man  from  any  other  animal, 
but  is  able  to  trace  his  master  through  a  crowd. 

The  natural  evacuations  of  plants,  and  of  some  few 
animals  which  fied  by  absorbents,  aie  all  by  perspira- 
tion or  exhaling  vessels.  The  urine  in  quadrupeds  is,  bo- 
fore  emission,  collected  in  a  vesicle,  and  thence  carrii  d 
off  by  the  genital  organ.  In  birds,  and  in  a  number  of 
fishes,  the  ureters  empty  themselves  into  the  rectum,  and 
their  contents  are  evacuated  with  the  faeces. 

Besides  being  used  to  denote  the  function,  the  word 
secretion  is  sometimes  employe  d  for  the  matters  secreted. 
In  this  sense  there  are  various  secretions.  Besides  the 
fa?crs,  the  urine,  and  the  sweat,  and  the  vapour  from 
the  lungs,  which  a!re  excrementitious,  there  are  secre- 
tions, which  answer  useful  purposes  in  the  system.  Of 
these  the  most  important  and  general  are  the  bile,  the 
saliva,  the  gastric  juice,  and  the  pancreatic,  which  assist 
in  dige'stion  ;  the  lymph  and  the  fat,  which  lubricate  the 
parts;  the  mucus,  which  protects  them  from  acrid  sub- 
stances ;  the  nervous  fluid,  which  forms  a  very  conspicu- 
ous link  between  body  and  mind ;  the  seminal  fluid, 


employed  in  generation  to  propagate  the  species;  and 
the  lacteal,  intended  for  some  time  to  support  the 
young  after  they  emerge  from  the  foetal  state. 

The  saliva  is  a  fluid  that  mixes  with  the  food  in  the 
time  of  mastication.  It  is  secreted  from  the  pare)tid, 
the  sublingual,  and  submaxillary  glands.  It  is  watery 
and  some'what  viscid  ;  is  found  to  retard  and  moderate 
ferme  ntation  ;  and  has  se)metimes  a  tendency  to  form 
calculi  like  the  urine.  By  these  concretions  it  iiicrusts 
the  te-e"th,  and  sometimes  ejbstructs  the  salivary  ducts. 

Upon  first  examination  the  gastric  liquor  seems  to 
possess  a  solvent  power  upon  animal  and  vege'table  sub- 
stances, without  any  great  preference  of  afliiiity.  The 
reason  is,  it  varie's  accen-ding  to  the  nature  of  the  ali- 
ment; "  it  is  sometimes  acid,  sometimes  insipid.  Brug- 
natelli  has  found,"  says  Chaptal,  "  in  the  gastric  juice  of 
carnive)rous  birds,  and  some  others,  a  disengaged  acid, 
a  resin,  and  an  animal  substance,  united  with  a  small 
quantity  of  common  salt.  The  gastric  juice-  of  ruminat- 
ing animals  contains  ammonia,  an  extractive  animal 
suijstance,  and  common  salt.  The  phe)sphoric  acid  has 
also  been  found  disengaged  in  the  gastric  juice." 

The  bile  secre  ted  by  the  liver  is  glutinous  or  impcr- 
fe'Ctly  fluid  like  oil,  eif  a  very  bitter  taste,  a  green  colour 
inclining  to  yellow,  and  froths  by  agitation  like  solu- 
tion of  soap.    Its  constituent  principles  are  noticed 
under  the  article  BiLis.  Like  the  saliva  and  urine,  bile 
has  a  tendency  to  form  concretions,  which  arc  called 
biliary  calculi  or  gall-stones  (see  the  latter).  They 
are  sometimes  found  of  an  irregular  texture,  of  a  brown, 
black,  ye^llowish,  or  greenish  colour.    They  sometimes 
consist  of  transparent  crystalline  laminae,  like  mica  or 
talc,  and  are  sometimes  radiated  from  the  center  to 
the  circumference.    They  are  always  inflammable,  of 
a  more  solid  consistence  than  the  generality  of  animal 
oils,  and  resemble  spermaceti  both  in  their  solidity  and 
crystallisation;  they  are  soluble  in  ardent  spirit  when 
assisted  by  a  moderate  heat :  the  warm  solution,  when 
filtered,  de^posits  by  cooling  a  number  of  laminated  white 
brilliant  crystals,  such  asPoulletier  de  la  Salle  found  in 
the  bile,  and  which  have  been  compared  to  the  salt  of 
benzoin,  the  concrete  acid  of  borax,  and  to  spermaceti. 
Many  of  their  characters  indicate  that  they  are  a  sub- 
stance of  the  same  nature  with  the  last  mentioned. 
Fourcroy  found  that  the  substance  of  which  thesecrystals 
are  composed  exists  not  only  in  the  crystallised  gall- 
stones or  bile;  he  observed  it  to  a  very  considerable 
de^gree  in  a  human  liver  which  had  been  exposed  to  the  air 
for  several  years,  and  had  lost  its  volatile  parts  by  putre- 
faction.   He  dete'Cted  it  also  in  a  saponaceous  form  in 
bodies  which  had  been  many  years  buried  under  ground; 
and  Dr.  Pearson,  of  London,  has  since  artificially  con- 
verted the  muscular  fibre  into  a  substance  of  a  similar 
kind,  highly  inflammable,  and  resembling  spermaceti. 
The  symptoms  produced  by  the-se   concretions,  and 
the  remedies  applicable  in  such  cases,  are  noticed  un- 
der the  article  Gall-stone. 

The  pancreatic  juice  resembles  the  saliva,  and  was 
examined  in  the  last  century,  with  a  good  deal  of  care, 
by  De  Graaf  and  Swammerdam.  It  has  often  been 
observed  forming  stony  concretions.  See  Pancreas^. 
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Tiie  lympk  consists  chiefly  of  water;  but,  likt.^  the 
serou'^  part  of  the  blood,  contains  a  substance  which 
is  coaguhiblc  by  heat,  by  acids,  and  by  spirits  of  wine. 
It  is  found  in  tihe  cellular  membrane,  in  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain,  in  the  pericardium,  on  the  surface  of  the 
pleura,  in  the  abdomen,  in  the  bursa?  mucosa;,  and  in  the 
joints  under  the  name  of  ai/novia,  where  it  has  more  than 
an  ordinary  degree  of  viscidity,  and  of  the  lubricatins; 
quality.  Sometimes,  when  it  stagnates  in  the  siieaths  of 
the  tendons  and  bursa;  muco'^a:',  it  acquires  thickness,  and 
forms  indolent  transparent  tumors,  which  become  at 
la.st  g(  latinous.    I,ymph  is  si  cr<  ted  chi(  fly  by  arteries. 

Animal  fat  is  a  substance  of  a  nature  similar  to  those 
©ils  which  are  called  fat  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Its  colour  is  usually  white,  sometimes  y<  How,  and  its 
taste  insipid.  Its  consistence  is  various  in  different  ani- 
mals. In  cetaceous  animals  and  fishes  it  is  nearly  fluid:  in 
carnivorous  animals  more  fluid  than  in  the  frugivorcus  : 
in  birds,  finer,  sweeter,  and  more  unctuous,  and  generally 
less  solid,  than  in  quadrupeds.  In  the  same  animal  it  is 
more  solid  near  the  kidneys  and  under  the  skin  than  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  moveable  viscera.  As  the  animal  grows 
old,  it  becomes  yellower  and  more  solid :  and  in  most 
animals  is  more  copious  in  winter  than  in  summer.  In 
man  and  some  other  animals,  it  is  collected  in  particu- 
lar ibllicles  of  the  cellular  membrane,  accumulated  in 
great  quantities  in  the  groin,  in  the  axilla,  in  the  epi- 
ploon, around  the  kiclruys,  and  around  the  blood- 
vessels: it  is  likewise  secreted  on  the  surface  of  the  skin, 
••.vhich  it  protects  from  acrid  substances,  and  where  it 
sometimes  concretes,  often  from  a  want  of  cleanliness, 
in  the  form  of  small  worms.  In  many  cases  it  seems 
to  be  secreted  by  organic  pores,  and  under  the  surface 
of  the  skin  by  glands.  It  is  accumulated  from  a  dimi- 
nution of  perspiration,  from  the  nature  of  the  aliments, 
from  morbid  affection,  and  from  idiosyncrasy. 

It  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  preserves  the 
Avarmth  of  those  regions  where  it  is  situated.  It  is  more 
adhesive  and  less  apt  to  evaporate  than  water,  and 
is  therefore  a  better  lubricating  fluid.  When  resorbed, 
it  counteracts  the  saline  impregnation  if  too  copious; 
and  its  nutritive  power  is  as  three  to  one  when  compar- 
ed to  that  of  the  muscular  fibre.  These  properties 
jnay  partly  serve  to  explain  its  use  around  the  several 
branches  of  the  blood-vessels  in  those  parts  which  re- 
quire warmth,  and  in  those  which  are  anywise  exposed 
-to  motion.  They  will  likewise  account  for  its  being 
more  copious  in  winter  than  in  summer;  and  for  its  being 
found  in  great  quantities  in  those  animals  in  general 
which  are  constraine  d  to  a  long  abstineiace.  It  forms 
sometimes  steatematous  tumors,  and  contains  the 
sebacic  acid,  which  acts  readily  on  lead,  copper,  and 
iron. 

Mvcvs  is  more  viscid  than  the  lymph,  and  is  not 
coagulable  by  fire  or  alcohol.  It  is  mild,  not  disposed  to 
putrefaction,  nor  soluble  in  water.  This  secretion  is 
performed  by  tiands.  These  glands,  in  the  pulmonary 
phthisis,  secrete  cften  a  mucus  that  resembles  pus,  and 
occasi(,ns  a  suspicion  of  ulcers  where  there  are  none. 
Mucus  is  found  in  the  nose,  through  the  whole  length 
•f  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus,  in 
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the  aspera  arteria,  in  the  bronchia,  in  the  kidneys, 
ureters,  bladder,  and  most  of  all  in  the  urethra.  It  forms 
hard  stony  concretions  sometimes  in  the  lungs. 

The  seminal  Jiuid  has  been  seldom  the  subject  of 
chemical  analysis.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  soluble 
in  urine,  deliquesces  in  air  and  with  heat ;  it  hardens 
with  the  fixed  alkali,  and  is  not  coagulable  by  alcohol. 
It  contains  a  number  of  animalculse ;  and  in  the  system 
in  which  it  is  secreted,  it  afreets  the  passions,  the  man- 
ners, and  the  voice,  the  state  of  the  muscles,  the  secre- 
tion of  fat,  and  the  growth  of  the  hair.  In  man}- 
fishes  this  fiuid  is  contained  in  a  sort  of  bags.  In  most 
animals  it  is  secreted  by  glands,  which  are  called  testcn, 
and  is  accumulated  in  the  vasa  deferentia,  or,  where 
th(y  exist,  in  the  seminal  vesicles.  Of  these  vesicles- 
Swanimerdam  observed  long  ago,  that  in  the  scorpion 
they  v\ere  probably  adapted  by  nature  to  secrete  a 
seminal  matter  diflerent  from  that  supplied  by  the  tes- 
ticles;  they  are  largely,"  he  says,  "  su})plied  with  gland- 
ules to  answer  that  purpose,  and  consist  of  a  consider- 
ably thick  and  spongy  substance."  JVlr.  Hunter  since 
has  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  they  secrete  a  particular 
fluid  in  all  animals. 

So  little  are  we  acquainted  with  the  ncrrous  fluid, 
that  some  have  doubted  of  its  existence.  The  discovery, 
however,  of  Galvani,  and  the  numerous  experiments 
that  have  since  been  making  on  animal  electricity, 
leave  us  not  without  all  hope  that  something  yet  may  be 
known  of  its  properties,  that  will  greatly  illustrate 
some  obscure  phenomena  in  the  animal  economy. 

The  lacteal  secretion  is  confined  to  one  sex,  and  is 
peculiar  to  the  class  of  mammalia.    See  Milk. 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  enumerate  the  uses  of 
all  the  different  kinds  of  secretions  in  living  bodies. 
Each  species  of  plant  and  animal  has  generally  some 
peculiar  secretion;  and  this  secretion  in  the  individual 
has  often  some  distinguishing  quality,  discoverable  by 
taste,  by  colour,  or  by  smell.  These  difii-rent  secre- 
tions have  likewise  each  their  particular  uses. 

The  differences  among  the  various  secretions  of  the 
same  system  seem  principally  owing  to  a  difl'erence  of 
stimulants,  and  in  some  diflVrence  in  the  action,  the 
form,  and  the  irritable  power,  of  the  secretory  organ. 
Passions  of  the  mind  very  often  affect  the  secretions ; 
and  it  frequently  happens  that  passion  and  medicine 
affect  one  secretory  organ  and  not  another.  It  is  there- 
fore probable  that  the  organs  of  secretion,  and  the 
smallest  fibre  is  an  organ  of  this  kind — we  say,  it  is 
probable  that  the  organs  of  secretion,  like  the  eye,  the 
ear,  and  all  the  different  organs  of  sense,  are  each 
affected  in  some  measure  by  peculiar  stimulants ;  as 
the  stomach  by  hunger,  the  fauces  by  thirst,  and  the 
genital  organs  by  the  venereal  orgasm. 

Fermentative  mixture,  and  some  original  imjiregna- 
tion  of  the  organs,  have  also  been  brought  to  explain 
the  several  phenomena  of  secretion.  We  conclude 
with  observing,  that  however  much  the  various  fluids  of 
living  bodies  may  differ  in  appi  arance,  chemical  analy- 
sis has  generally  reduced  them  to  a  water,  a  gluten,  a 
saline  impregnation,  and  an  oil. 

SECUNDINES,  or  ArxER-BiiiTn  ;  a  name  for  the 
Ff 
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placenta,  and  membranes,  which  are  expanded  from  its. 
edge,  and  which  form  a  complete  invohicrum  of  the 
foetus  and  iis  waters.    Sec  Placknta,  and  Ovum. 

SKCU'NDUM  ARTEM,  according  to  art,  is  a  term 
frequently  used  in  prescription,  and  denoted  by  the 
letters  S.  A.  which  a.re  usually  ajfifixed,  when  the 
making  up  of  the  recipe  in  perfection  retjuires  some 
uncommon  care  and  dext.  rity. 

SEDA'NTIvV  (from  .sf(/o,  to  ease  or  assuage);  seda- 
tives. Tliese  are  m'xlicmes  which  directly,  and  with- 
out evacuation,  diminish  the  motions  and  powers  of  the 
human  system.  They  arc  of  different  kinds,  as  they 
act  more  immediately  upon  the  nervous  or  sanguiferous 
systems;  and  Dr.  CuUen  treats  of  them  accordingly 
under  the  titles  of  Narcotics  and  Refuigekants. 
See  those  articles. 

The  operation  of  narcotics  is  always  directly  sedative  ; 
but  Dr.  Cullen  notices  a  circumstance  tiuit  relates  to 
this  class  of  remedies  in  general.  With  respect  to  them, 
he  remarks,  that  when  sedatives  thrown  inio  the  body 
do  not  prove  absolutely  mortal,  their  operation  is  of  a 
certain  duration  only;  and  therefore,  after  a  certain 
time,  or  at  least  sooner  or  later,  according  to  circum- 
stances, it  either  entirely  ceases,  or  its  effects  are  great- 
ly diminished.  . 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this,  that  when,  for  the 
purposes  of  medicine,  it  is  necessary  the  effects  of  nar- 
cotics be  continued,  this  can  only  be  effected  by  a 
repetition,  in  due  time,  of  the  sedative;  and  upon  such 
occasions,  the  law  of  the  economy  takes  pUipe,  by  which 
all  impressions  that  do  not  excite  to  action  by  repeti- 
tion, become  weaker;  and  hence,  in  the  repetition  of 
narcotics,  the  impression,  that  is,  the  dose,  must  be 
made  stronger  than  before.  This  happens  very  con- 
stantly in  the  repetition  of  narcotics;  and  to  persons 
acquainted  with  the  effect  of  custom,  affords  an  argu- 
ment, that  in  most  instances  those  narcotics  act  by 
their  sedative  rather  than  by  their  stimulant  powers. 
See  the  article  Sleep. 

SEDATI'VA  (from  scdo,  to  ease  or  assuage),  the 
same  as  Sedan fia.  See  Sedan ti a.  Those  medicines 
feve  so  termed  which  have  the  power  of  diminishing  the 
%nmial  energy,  without  destroying  life.  They  are  divid- 
ed into  «'rf«^/fa  .so/JoW/icY/,  as  papaver,  or  hyoscyamus; 
and  scdativa  rtfrigerantia,  as  the  neutral  salts,  acids,  &c. 

SEDATIVE  SALT.  Romberg  first  obtained  this 
salt  from  borax,  and  gave  it  this  name,  because  he 
imagined  it  to  possess  a  sedative,  antispasmodic,  and  even 
a  narcotic,  quality,  and  ther.ce  also  called  it  the  Narco- 
tic Salt  of  Vitriol.  This  salt  is  se})arated  from  bora.x.  by 
means  of  the  vitriolic  acid.    See  Bohacic  acid. 

SEDGE;  a  name  for  the  yellow  water-flag.  See 
!his  palustris. 

SEDIMENT,  the  heavy  part  of  a  turbid  liquid, 
which  falls  to  the  bottom. 

SEDIMENT,  LATIRITIOUS..    See  Latiritious 

8XDIMENT. 

SEDLITZ  WATER,  or  Sei/dschutz  zcaicr ;  a  simple 
saline  mineral  water.  From  chemical  ana.lysis  it  ap- 
pears, that  It  is  strongly  impregnated  with  vitriolatrd 
magnesia  or  Epsom  salt,  and  it  is  to  this,  along  with 


probably  the  small  quantity  of  muriat  of  magnesia,  that 
it  owes  its  bitter  and  saline  taste,  and  its  purgative 
properties.  The  diseases  in  which  this  water  is  recom- 
mended are,  crudities  of  the  stomach,  hypochondriasis, 
amcnnorrhoea,  and  the  anomalous  complaints  succeed- 
ing the  cessation  of  the  catamenia,  oedematous  tumors 
of  the  legs  in  literary  men,  hasmorrhoidai  habits,  and 
in  scorbutic  eruptions.    See  MiyERAL  waters. 

SE'DUM  (from  sedo,  to  assuage ;  so  called  because 
it  allays  inflammation)  ;  the  htiuse-h  ek. 

SE'DUM  ACRE;  the  systematic  name  of  the  stone- 
crop.    See  Illecebra. 

SE'DUM  MAJUS,  Aizoon,  or  Barba  Jovis ;  the 
house-leek  or  sangreen :  Sempertivitm  rectorum  Linn. 
The  leaves  of  this  plant,  though  they  have  no  remarkable 
smell,  discover  to  the  taste  a  mild  subacrid  austerity. 
They  are  frequently  applied,  by  the  vulgar,  to  bruises 
and  old  ulcers,  and  also,  bruised  with  cream,  to  tettei-s, 
and  other  eruptions. 

SE'DUM  MINUS.    See  Illecebra. 

SE'DUM  TELEPHIUM  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
Orpine.    See  Faba  crassa. 

SEED.    See  Semen. 

SEEING,  that  sensation  by  Avhich  we  perceive 
bodies  around  us,  and  become  acquainted  with  their 
sensible  qualities.    See  Sight  and  Vision. 

SEIGNETTE'S  SALT,  RocheUe  Salt,  or  Sal  Pohj- 
chrest ;  a  neutral  salt,  which  consists  of  soda  united  to 
the  tartarcous  acid.  It  was  prepared  and  named  after 
Peter  Seignette,  a  Frenchman,  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century.  It  was  then  employed  in  preference  to 
many  other  medicines  long  known,  which  had  been 
equally  serviceable ;  and  by  these  means,  without 
much  trouble,  the  inventor  was  enabled  to  acquire  a 
fortune.  It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  he  was  a 
skilful  chemist;  who,  by  his  writings,  and  the  invention 
of  various  other  medicines,  had  obtained  considerable 
reputation  as  a  physician  and  naturalist.  He  was 
established  as  an  apothecary  at  Rochell(> ;  published 
papers  on  various  natural  objects  which  he  had  observ- 
ed in  his  neighbourhood,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Paris,  as  well  as  in  other  works ;  and 
died  on  the  11th  of  March,  1719. 

Seignette  discovered  this  salt  whilst  engaged  in  mak- 
ing the  tartrite  of  potash.  According  to  the  old 
opinion,  imagining,  that  both  the  fixed  alkalis  were 
the  same,  he  used  soda  instead  of  potash  ;  and  by  this 
m<'ans  procured,  not  withcnit  surprise',  a  salt  ditterent 
from  tlie  common  soluble  tartar  which  he  wished  to 
prepare,  and  from  the  other  well-known  salt  also.  By 
tluir  experiments,  other  chemists  discovered  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  this  salt ;  the  mode  of  pn  paring  it  was 
then  made  public ;  and  by  more  accurate  examination, 
the  dilterence,  before  overlooked,  between  vegetable 
and  mineral  alkali  was  determined;  by  which  new 
lighi  was  thrown  upon  chemistry,  and  an  important 
service  n  ndered  to  a  variety  of  arts. 

Among  those  who  contributed  to  bring  this  salt  into 
repute,  was.  NiC(das  Lcmery,  to  whom  Seignette 
sent  a  large  {fu.mtity  of  it,  which  he  distributed  at 
Paris,  though  unacquainted  with  its  component  parts. 
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Its  composition  was  discovered,  at  the  same  time,  about 
the  year  1731,  by  two  French  chemists,  Baldue  and 
GeofiVoy.  Neuman,  therefore,  was  not  the  first  \\!io 
made  known  the  composition  of  Seignette's  salt,  in  his 
treatise  on  salt-petre ;  for  Ncuman's  sal  polychrcst  is 
essentially  difterent ;  and  he  himself  confesses  that  he 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  Rochelle  salt. 

SELENITES  (crEXrjVirri; ;  from  ere AryVij,  the  moon), 
the  name  of  a  \\'hite  btone,  having  a  figure  upon  it  resem- 
bling the  moon. 

SELENITES,  the  name  of  a  large  class  of  fossils, 
the  characters  of  which  are  these :  they  are  bodies 
composed  of  slender  and  scarcely  visible  filaments,  ar- 
ranged into  fine,  even,  and  thin  flakes ;  and  those 
disposed  into  irregular  figures  in  the  several  diti'ercnt 
genera,  approaching  to  a  rhomboid  or  hexangular 
column,  or  a  n-ctangled  parallelogram  ;  fissile,  like  the 
talcs,  but  they  not  only  lie  in  a  liorizontaJ,  but  also  in 
a  perpendicular  direction.  They  are  flexile  in  a  small 
degree,  but  not  at  all  elastic  :  tiiey  do  not  ferment 
with  acid  menstrua,  but  readily  calcine  in  the  hre. 
Of  this  class  there  are  seven  orders  of  bodies,  and 
under  those  ten  genera.  The  selcnita'  of  the  first  order 
are  those  composed  of  horizontal  plates,  and  approach- 
ing to  a  rbomboidal  form  :  of  the  second  are  those 
composed  of  horizontal  plates,  arranged  into  a  columnar 
and  angular  form  :  of  the  third  are  those  whose  fila- 
ments are  scarcely  visibly  aiTanged  into  plates,  but 
which,  in  the  whole  masses,  appear  rather  of  a  striated 
than  of  a  tubulated  structure  :  of  the  fourth  are  those 
which  are  fiat,  but  of  no  dcterminately  angular  figure  : 
of  the  fifth  are  those  formed  of  plates  perpendicularly 
arranged  :  of  the  sixth  are  those  formed  of  congeries 
of  plates  arranged  into  the  figure  of  a  star  ;  and  of  tlie 
seventh  are  those  of  a  complex  and  indeterminate 
figure.  These  substances  have  not  been  employed  in 
medicine. 

The  name  of  Selcnifes,  has  also  been  given  to  the 
gypsum  spatosum,  a  species  of  gypsum  or  plaster-of- 
Paris.    See  Gypsum. 

SELINE,  that  disease  of  the  nails,  in  which  white 
spots  are  occasionally  seen  in  their  substance.  It  is  gene- 
rally produced  by  slight  bruises. 

SELF-HEAL.    See  Prunella. 

SE'LLA  TURCICA  {sella,  a  saddle,  quasi  sedda, 
team  sedeo,  to  sit,  and  Tunica;  from  its  supposed  re- 
semblance to  a  Turkish  saddle),  also  called  Ephippiuni ; 
a  cavity  in  the  spha?noid  bone,  containing  the  pituitary 
gland,  surrounded  by  the  four  clinoid  processes. 

SELTZER  WATER;  a  mineral  water  which  springs 
up  at  Lower  Seltzer,  a  village  in  the  electorate  of 
Triers,  about  ten  miles  from  Frankfort-on-the-Mayne. 
It  is  a  very  useful  medicinal  water.  It  contains, 
according  to  some,  a  very  small  portion  of  calcan  ous 
earth,  of  a  native  mineral  alkali,  and  an  acid  ;  but  of 
these  the  quantity  is  too  small  to  attribute  any  medi- 
cinal virtues  to  them:  but  it  contains  also  near  1-7 th 
of  its  bulk  of  fixed  air,  which  is  more  than  is  found  in 
any  other  mineral  water,  and  to  this  it  owes  its  princi- 
pal virtues.  Others  have  said  that  it  is  of  the  very 
same  nature  with  Pyrmont  water,  and  contains  a  subtile 
-caJbonic  acid,  a  volatile  iron,  and  a  predominant  alkali, 


all  joined  together  into  one  brisk  spirituous  water.  The 
consequence  of  these  different  opinions  respecting  its 
constituent  parts  is,  that  different  methods  have  been 
recommended  for  imitating  it. 

According  to  the  former  analysis,  artificial  Seltzer 
water  may  be  prepared  by  adding  one  scruple  of  mag- 
nesia alba,  six  scruples  of  fossil  alkali,  and  four  scru- 
ples of  common  salt,  to  each  gallon  of  water,  and 
saturating  the  water  with  fixed  air  or  carbonic  acid^ 
According  to  the  latter,  if  may  be  imitated  by  adding  to 
a  quart  of  the  purest  and  lightest  watei",  thirty  drops  of 
a  strong  solution  of  iron  made  in  marine  acid,  a  drachm 
of  oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium,  and  twenty  drops  of  acid 
of  vitriol,  or  a  little  more  or  less  as  is  found  necessary, 
not  to  let  the  alkali  in  the  composition  prevail  too 
strongly,  though  it  must  prevail  a  little.  If  the  propor- 
tions be  carefully  observed,  and  the  whole  of  these 
ingredients  shaken  briskly  together,  the  artilicial  Selt- 
Z'.r  or  Pyrmont  water  thus  made  will  strongly  resemble 
the  natural,  and  have  the  same  good  efi'ect  in  inedicine. 

Eut  as' carbonic  gas  is  the  only  efficacious  medicinal 
part  of  the  composition  of  Seltzer  water,  the  best 
method  of  imitating  it,  is  by  impregnating  common 
water  with  that  acid  by  means  of  the  glass  a)iparatus 
invented  by  Dr.  Nooth,  the  manner  of  using  which  is 
well  known. 

SEiMECA'RPUS  ANACARDIUM;  the  systema- 
tic name  of  the  tree  which  is  supposed  to  afford  the 
^Molucca  bean.    See  Anacaudium  orientale. 

SEWEIO'SIS  ((TSjXSjcucri;  ;  from  tnju-eioa,',  to  notify). 
See  Seiiiotice. 

SE'i^iIEN,  the  seed;  a  figurative  term  to  denote  the 
prolific  liquor  which  is  secreted  for  the  purposes  of 
generation.  Sec  Generation.  The  semen  mascu- 
linum  is  first  formed  in  the  testicle;  then  deposited  in 
the  seminal  vesicles ;  afterwards  ejected  from  the  penis 
into  the  uterus,  where  it  renders  the  female  ovum  pro- 
lific :  and  therefore  this  should  be  the  order  of  our  en- 
quiry into  these  particulars. 

The  blood,  brought  by  a  very  slow  motion  through 
the  spermatic  artery  to  the  anterior  substance  of  the 
testicle,  is  there  distributed  and  conveyed  into  the 
seminiferous  vessels;  but  we  are  ignorant  of  the  man- 
ner by  which  the  arteries  comnuuucate  with  these 
canals,  the  bundles  of  which  form  the  whole  substance 
of  the  testicle.  These  seminiferous  vessels  are  exceed- 
ingly small,  serpentine,  firm,  solid,  and  have  a  very 
small  capa.city  in  proportion  to  their  membranes. 
They  are  collected  together,  as  has  been  described 
above,  and  terminate  in  the  vasa  defcrentia. 

The  semt  n  is  conveyed  by  the  vasa  deferentia  into 
the  vcsiculs  seminales,  being  propelled  forward  by  the 
motion  of  the  succeeding  juices  in  the  testicle;  and 
perhaps,  in  some  measure,  though  slowly,  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  cremaster.  This  supposition  is  confirm- 
ed by  the  numerous  spires  and  convolutions  formed  by 
the  epidydimis,  obstructing  almost  every  kind  of  injec- 
tion ;  and,  by  the  length  of  time  that  is  required  to  fill 
the  seminal  vesicles  again,  after  they  have  been  once 
exhausted. 

The  vas  deferens,  included  in  the  cord  with  the  sper- 
matic vessels,  passes  through  the  ring  of  the  abdoanen. 
Ff2 
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Thrncc  it  descends  into  the  pelvis,  and  applyinq  itself 
to  the  bladder  between  the  ureters,  it  soon  atter  meets 
the  subjacent  receptacles,  called  the  right  and  left 
xeskulm  scmmales.  Hero  it  goes  along  the  inner  side  of 
tlie  vesicle,  as  far  as  the  prostate  gland  ;  and,  dilating 
in  its  passage,  forms  a  serpentine  flexure,  thac  begins  to 
put  on  a  cellular  appearance.  But  very  m  ar  the  pro- 
state, being  continued  from  these  cellular  bendings, 
with  a  conical  duct  coming  out  from  the  vesicle,  it 
unites  in  a  very  acute  angle,  which  at  the  same  time 
forms  a  conical  duct;  which  being  continued  with  the 
Tas  deferens,  and  sinising  through  tlic  prostate  gland,  is 
there  wrinkled  into  a  large  fold,  and  going  oif  outward 
at  right  angles  from  its  companion  on  the  other  side, 
and  afterwards  straightened,  it  opens  into  the  urethra, 
through  a  little  hollow  protuberance,  which  has  a  long 
tail  or  descent,  and  is  laterally  pertorated  with  two  very 
small  openings,  one  on  each  side.  By  injecting  liquor 
into  the  vas  deferens  of  a  dead  subject,  we  perceive  that 
it  flows  both  into  the  urethra  and  into  the  seminal 
vesicle,  but  more  readily  into  the  former :  but  in  a 
living  person  the  semen  never  flows  out  but  in  the  act 
of  venery,  and  consequently  the  vas  deferens  conveys 
all  its  semen,  without  further  delay,  in  a  retrograde 
angle,  to  the  seminal  tcsiclcs. 

The  liquor  brought  from  the  testicles  by  the  vasa 
Jefcrcntia,  is  yellowish,  thin,  and  watery;  but  in  the 
wsicula2  seminales  it  becomes  somewhat  thicker  and 
higher  coloured.  It  is  white  in  man  when  it  has  been 
mixed  with  the  liquor  of  the  prostate.  It  has  a  pecu- 
liar smell  in  each  class  of  animals;  and  it  is  the 
heaviest  humour  in  the  human  body.  In  water  a  part 
separates  into  a  kind  of  cuticle,  like  a  cobweb,  that 
swims  in  the  liquid  ;  the  greater  part,  which  is  seem- 
ingly of  a  pulpy  nature,  falls  to  the  bottom.  In  the 
semen  which  is  long  retained  by  chaste  people,  sinning 
globules,  mixed  with  the  white  liquor,  are  easily  to  be 
s<'c>n.    It  has  a  very  great  quantity  of  mucas. 

Without  the  conveyance  of  this  into  the  womb,  ac- 
cording to  the  opinion  of  Haller,  no  class  of  animals, 
of  winch  there  are  two  sexes,  can  be  fecundated  so  as 
to  propagate  their  species ;  but  Spallanzani  has  clearly 
proved,  that  in  certain  kinds  of  the  animals  commonly 
called  oviparous  (excepting  birds)  fecundation  takes 
place  xcithout  the  body  of  the  female.  The  microscope 
shews,  that  in  man,  as  well  as  in  all  other  male  animals, 
the  seminal  liquor  is  full  of  living  animalcula,  resem- 
bling eels,  only  with  a  thicker  head;  and  that  these 
are  always  present  in  healthy  semen  after  puberty.  It 
has  been  much  di  ubt  d  what  could  be  the  use  of  these. 
Haller  considers  the  nature  of  the  seminal  animalcula 
as  the  saine  with  that  of  the  eels  in  vinegar  or  paste. 

The  seminal  fluid  is  retained  in  the  vesicles  as  long 
as  a  man  neither  exercises  venery,  nor  sports  in  ima- 
ginary dreams.  It  is  always  a  stimulus  to  venery,  as 
long  as  it  is  present  in  any  quauruy.  Bi  sides  this, 
puberly  produces  wondvrtal  changes  in  the  S3st(m; 
such  as  the  growth  of  the  beard  and  of  hair  on  iiw 
pubcs,  a  change  of  the  voice,  and  passions,  he.  A  mor- 
bid retention  of  the  semen  may  proceed  ir'un  a  narrow- 
ness of  the  excrc  tory  duct,  a  scii  ."hosity  of  the  pro- 
state, and  other  causes  not  sufficifntly  known. 


The  quantity  of  semen  expelled  at  one  coitus  is  but 
small,  especially  in  a  man  who  has  not  long  abstained 
from  venery;  audit  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  thi* 
liquor  can  be  but  slowly  produced  from  so  small  an 
artery.  Its  generation,  however,  is  accelerated  by  love, 
by  the  presence  of  the  beloved  woman ;  so  that  it 
distends  its  vessels  with  a  sense  of  pain.  Nature  her- 
self, therefore,  enjoins  venerj',  both  for  preserving  the- 
human  race,  and  the  health  of  every  individual. 

In  order  that  the  semen,  which  is  only  in  a  small 
quantity,  should  be  projected  \vith  a  considerable  force, 
it  is  previously  mixed  with  another  fluid  from  the 
prostate.  This  gland  secretes  a  thick,  white,  soft^ 
cream-like  liquor,  in  a  large  quantity,  which  is  poured 
out  at  the  same  time,  and  from  the  same  causes,  with, 
the  semen  itself,  into  a  little  channel  on  each  side  of 
tlie  openings  of  the  seminal  vesicles,  where,  mixing 
with  the  seminal  fluid,  it  imparts  the  white  colour  and 
viscidity  which  the  semen  possesses. 

It  was  necessary  for  the  canal  of  the  urethra  to  be 
firm  and  capable  of  a  direct  figure,  that  it  might  be 
able  to  throvv  the  semen  with  some  strength  into  the 
distant  womb ;.  and  therefore  a  threetold  cavernous, 
body  surrounds  it.    Into  the  cavernous  body  of  the 
urethra,  the  blood  is  poured  out  from  the  arteries, 
which  come  from  deep  branches  sent  ofl'  from  the  ex- 
ternal hasmorrhoidal  vessels;  the  truth  of  which  is  de- 
monstrated by  the  easy  injection  of  any  kind  of  fluid,, 
through  the  arteries,  into  the  cellular  spaces  surround- 
ing the  urethra.    These  cells  are  not  naturally  turgid 
with  blood,  because  there  arc  veins  open,  and  numer- 
ous enough  in  proportion,  to  receive  and  return  what 
is  poured  in  by  the  arteries ;  but  if  the  return  is  im- 
peded by  compressing  those  veins,  the  blood  is  then  re- 
tained within  the  cellular  spaces,  while  the  arteries 
continue  to  carry  it  more  swiftly  and  strongly  than  the 
veins  return  it.    Thus  the  stagnant  blood  distends  the 
bulb  of  the  urethra,  together  with  its  cavernous  body, 
and  the  glands  itself.     1'his  distention  is  generally 
piTformed  at  the  same  time,  when  the  other  cavernous 
bodies  of  tlie  penis,  with  which  this  of  the  urethra  has 
no  communication,  are  likewise  rigidly  distended.  The 
causes  of  this  erection  arc  lewdness ;  friction  of  the 
glands ;   various  irritations  of  the   bladder,  testicles, 
seminal  vessels,  and  urethra,  from  the  urine,  from  the 
venereal  poison,  from  canthandcs,  or  from  an  cxternaL. 
stimulus  applied  to  the  parts.    The  proximate  cause 
of  this  distention  cannot  be  explained. 

In  order  to  distend  the  penis,  there  must  be  cither  a 
comprcssurc  of  the  vein,  bringing  back  the  blood  from 
the  cavernous  bodies  of  the  p.  nis  or  urethra;  or  at 
least  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  bo  a  constriction 
of  the  lesser  veins  that  every-where  open  within  the 
cavernous  bodies,  to  hinder  them  from  absorbing  and 
returning  the  blood  fioin  the  arteries.  The  first,  how- 
ever, may  be  effected  by  the  levator,  drawing  up  the 
prostate  and  bladder :  but  it  is  very  probable,  that,  as. 
we  see  in  the  nipples  of  the  breasts,  in  the  loose  pen- 
dulous gills  of  tlie  turkey  cock,  and  in  the  blushing  or 
redness  of  the  face  from  the  passions  of  the  mind,  erec- 
tion may  be  produced  witiiouc  the  immediate  inter- 
position of  any  peculiar  muscle.    This  supposition  is. 
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eonfirnK>d  by  brute  animals,  which  all  couple  without 
the  use  of  any  erector  muscle  ;  by  the  erections  which 
take  place  in  animals  totally  different  from  man,  and 
especially  those  which  take  place  in  birds  very  quickly; 
and  by  the  inactivity  of  the  erector  muscles  themselves 
in  the  libidinous  erection  of  the  penis,  and  from  their 
unfitness  for  compressing  the  veins.  It  is  also  pro- 
bable, that  an  erection  may  be  produced  by  the  num- 
erous ramifications  of  the  nerves  exciting  a  convulsive 
constriction  of  the  veins ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
arteries,  by  an  increased  \elocity  of  the  blood,  bring 
more  blood  to  the  parts  than  the  vtins  can  carry  off. 
I'he  cause  of  this  convulsion  is  perhaps  inherent  in 
tliesc  nervous  sphincters  themselves,  and  depends  either 
on  a  mechanical  irritation  of  the  nervous  libres,  or  on 
the  force  of  the  imagination. 

A  lung  continued  and  violent  erection  is  at  last  ac- 
companied with  an  expulsion  of  the  semen ;  and  this 
requires  much  greater  force  than  is  requisite  for  the 
erection  only.  For  the  semen  is  expelled  when  the 
irritation  of  the  nerves  is  arrived  at  its  greatest  height: 
and  in  natural  venery,  when,  at  length,  the  cellular 
spaces  of  the  urethra  and  its  continuous  glands,  which 
are  at  last  tilled,  become  so  far  distended  with  a  large 
quantity  of  warm  blood,  that  the  nervous  papilla;, 
stretched  out  in  the  latter,  become  violently  afli  cted 
from  the  irritating  or  exciting  cause.  The  seminal 
vesicles  are  emptied  by  the  levator  muscles  ot  the  anus, 
which  press  them  against  the  resisting  bladder  with  a 
convulsive  motion,  excited  either  by  a  voluptuous  ima- 
gination, or  by  tiie  exquisite  sensibility  of  the  nerves  of 
the  glands,  principally  in  its  lower  part,  which  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  frenum.  Hence  the  semen 
is  never  discharged  with  any  of  the  urine,  in  an  healthy 
man;  because  the  expulsion  of  it  requires  the  bladder 
to  be  closed  or  drawn  up  firmly  together;  for,  while 
lax,  it  affords  little  or  no  resistance  to  the  seminal 
vesicles.  The  transverse  muscles  seem  to  dilate  the 
canal  of  the  urethra  for  the  reception,  of  the  semen  ex- 
pressed from  the  vesicles. 

Soon  afterwards  the  powers  constringing  the  urethra 
are,  fiom  the  irritation  of  the  very  sensible  fabric  of 
that  canal,,  put  into  action.  To  this  constriction  con- 
duces principally  tke  accelerator,  which  makes  a  power- 
ful concussion  of  the  bulb  and  adjacent  part  of  the 
urethra,  so  as  to  propel  its  contents  more  swiftly.  But 
that  this  may  act  firmly,,  the  sphincter  of  the  anus,  to- 
gether with  that  of  the  bladder,  must  be  well  shut. 
The  accelerator  muscle  seems  also  principally  concern- 
ed in  the  erection,  by  compressing  the  ve  ins  of  the  cor- 
pus cavernosura  of  the  urethra.  At  the  same  time  the 
erectores  penis,  as  they  are  called,,  arising  fre)m  the 
tubercles  of  the  ischium,  become  tense,  and  arc  in- 
serted into  the  cavernous  bodies,  sustaining  the  penis 
as  a  sort  of  medium  between  the  transverse  and  per- 
pendicular direction.  Thus  the  se-men  is  driven  into 
the  vagina,  and  into  the  uterus  itself,  in  a  prolific 
coition,  the  whole  action  of  which  is  very  impetuous, 
and  comes  near  to  a  convulsion ;  whence  it  wonder- 
fully weakens  the  habit,  and  greatly  injures  the  whole 
nervous  system,  as  tbc  maladies  arising  from  thence,  in 


Consequence  of  the  affection  of  the  nerves,  withoui 
which  the  semen  cannot  be  expelled,  seem  to  indicate. 

SE'.MEN,  in  botany,  the  seed  of  a  plant.  Wich  re- 
spect to  number,  plants  arc  either  furnished  with  one 
seed,  as  sea-pink  and  bistort;  two,  as  wood-roof  and 
the  umbelliferous  plants;  three,  as  spurge;  four,  aj 
the  lip-flowers  of  Tourncfort  and  rough-k-aved  plants 
of  Ray;  or  many,  as  ranunculus,  anemone,  and  poppy. 
The  form  of  se'eds  is  likewise  extremely  various,  be'ing 
either  large  or  small,  round,  oval,  heart-shaped,  kidney- 
shaped,  angular,  prickly,  rough,  hairy,  wrinkled,  sle-ek 
or  shining,  black,  white,  or  brown.  Most  .see>ds  have 
only  one  ce-U  or  internal  cavity ;  those  of  k'sser  bur- 
dock, valerian,  lamb's  lettuce,  cornelian  cherry,  and 
sebestcn,  have  two.  Whh  respect  to  substance,  seeds 
are  e^ithe-r  soft,  membranaceous,  or  of  a  hard  bony  sub- 
stance; as  in  gromwell,  tamarind,  and  all  the  nuci- 
ferous plants.  In  point  of  magnitude,  seeds  are  either 
very  large,  as  in  the  cocoa-nut;  or  very  small,  as  in 
campanula,  rarnpions,  and  throat-wort. 

With  respect  to  situation,,  they  are  either  dispersed' 
promiscuously  through  the  pulp  Cscmina  nidulantia J, 
as  in  water-lily ;  aflfixed  to  a  suture  or  joining  of  the 
valves  of  the  seed-vessel,  as  in  the  cross-sijaped  and  pea- 
bloom  flowers;  or  placed  upon  a  placenta  or  receptacle 
within  the  seed-vessel,  as  in  tobacco  and  thorn-apple. 
Seeds  are  said  to  be  naked  f semina  nuda )  w  hich  are 
not  contained  in  a  cover  or  vessel :  such  are  those  of 
the  lip  and  compound  flowe-rs,  the  umbelliferous  and 
rough-leaved  plants ;  covered  seeds  ( scimna  tecfa )  are 
contained  in  some  vessel,,  whether  of  the  capsule,  pod, 
berry,  apple,  or  cherry  kind.  A  simple  seed  is  such  as 
bears  neither  crown,,  wing,  nor  downy  pappus;  the 
varieties  in  seeds,  arising  from  these  circumstances,  are 
particularly  enumerated  undi'r  tlieir  respective  he^ads. 

In  assimilating  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
Linnipus  denominates  seeds  the  eggs  of  plants.  The 
fecundity  of  plants  is  frequently  marvellous:  from  a 
single  plant  or  stalk  of  Indian  Turkey  wheat,  are  pro- 
duced, in  one  summer,  2000  seeds;  of  elecampane, 
3000;  of  sun-flower,  4000;  of  poppy,  32,000;  of  a 
spike  of  cat's-tail,  10,000  and  upwards:  a  single  fruit, 
or  seed-vessel,  of  tobacco,  contains  1000  seeds;  that  of 
white  poppy,  8000.  Mr.  Ray  relates,  from  experi- 
ments made  by  himself,  that  1012  tobacco  seeds  are 
equal  in  weight  to  one  grain ;  and  that  the  weight  of 
the'  whole  quantum  of  seeds  in  a  single  tobacco-plant  is 
such  as  must,  according  the  above  proportion,  deter- 
mine their  number  to  be  30"O,OOO.  The  same  author 
estimates  the  annual  produce  ot  a  single  stalk  of  spleeir- 
wort  to  be  u]nvare!s  of  one  million  ot  seeds. 

The  dii.se  minatioo  of  plants  respects  the  different 
methods  or  vehicles  by  which  nature  has  contrived  to 
disperse  their  seeds  tor  the  purpose  of  increase.  These 
by  naturalists  are  generally  reckoned  four:  viz.  rivers 
and  running  wate-rs ;  the  wiiiel ;  animals;  and  lastly, 
an  elastic  spiing,  peculiar  to  the  seeds  themselves,  or 
rather  to  the  puds  containing  the-m. 

1.  The  seeds  which  are  carried  along  by  rivers  and 
torrents  are  frequently  conveyed,  many  hundreds  of 
leagues  from  their  native  soil,  and  cast  upon  a  very  dif- 
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fiTcnt  cliiiiatc,  to  which,  however,  by  degrees  they  ren- 
der themselves  familiar. 

2.  Those  which  are  carried  by  the  wind,  are  cither 
winged,  as  in  fir-tree,  trumpet-flower,  tulip-tree,  birch, 
arbor-vitce,  meadow-rue^  and  jessamine,  and  some  um- 
belliferous plants  ;  furnished  with  a  pappus,  or  downy 
crown,  as  in  valerian,  poplar,  reed,  succulent  swallow- 
wort,  cotton-tree,  and  many  of  tlie  compound  Mowers ; 
placed  within  a  winged  ca/y.r  or  seed-vessel,  as  in 
scabious,  sea-pini<,  dock,  dioscorca,  ash,  maple,  and 
elm  trees,  logwood  and  woad ;  or,  lastly,  contaiiu'd 
within  a  swelled  cali/.r  or  scx'd-vessel,  as  in  winter- 
cherry,  cucubalus,  mdilot,  blachler-nut,  fumitory,  blad- 
der-senna, heart-seed,  and  chick-pea. 

3.  iMany  birds  swallow  the  seeds  of  vanelloe,  jxmiper, 
misletoe,  oats,  millet,  and  other  grasses,  ami  void  them 
entire.  Squirrels,  rats,  parrots,  and  other  aninnils, 
suffer  many  of  the  seeds  wliich  they  devour  to  escape^, 
and  tiius  in  effect  disseminate  them.  I\Ioles,  ants, 
earthworms,  and  other  insects,  by  ploughing  up  the 
earth,  admit  a  free  passage  to  those  seeds  wiiich  ha\e 
been  scattered  upon  its  surface.  Again,  some  seeds 
attach  tiiemseh'cs  to  animals,  by  means  of  hooks, 
crotciiets,  or  hairs,  which  are  either  affixed  to  the  seeds 
tliemsehes,  as  in  hound's-tongue,  mouse-ear,  vervain, 
carrot,  bastard-parsley,  sanicle,  water  licmp-agrimony, 
arctopus  and  verbesina ;  to  tlr'ir  calyx,  as  in  burdock, 
agrimony,  rhexia,  small  wild  bugloss,  dock,  nettle,  pel- 
litory,  and  lead-wort  ;  or  to  their  fruit  or  seed-vessel, 
as  in  li(juorice,  enchanter's  nightshade,  cross-wort, 
clivers,  French  honey-suckle,  and  arrow-headed  grass. 

4.  The  seeds  which  disperse  themselves  by  an  elastic 
force,  have  that  force  resident  either  in  their  caly^;  as 
in  oats  and  the  greater  numbt  r  of  ferns;  in  thciv  pappus, 
as  in  cmtaurea  crupina;  or  m  their  capsule,  as  in  gera- 
nium, herb-bennet,  African  spnaja,  fraxint'lia,  horse- 
tail, balsam,  Malabar  nut,  cucumber,  elateriuni,  and 
male  balsam  apple. 

SE'MEN  AD.)OW^N,  a  kind  of  seed  imported 
from  the  lv.;st,  of  a  pleasant  snu  11,  and  grateful  aro- 
matic tastr,  somtwhat  like  savory.  It  possesses  ex- 
citiiig,  stimulating,  and  carminative  virtues,  and  is 
given  in  cas' s  of  nervous  weakness,  dyspepsia,  flatu- 
lency, and  heart-burn. 

SE'iVlEN  AGA^'E ;  an  East-Indian  seed,  exhibited 
Ihere  in  the  atonic  in-ut. 

SE'MEN  CONTRA.    Sec  Saxtoxicum. 

SE'MEN  S.'VNCTUM.    See  Santonlcum. 

SEMI  (semi,  from  rjpAorv).  Semis  in  composition 
universally  sigaifi  s  halt,  as  stiniciipiuin,  a  half-baih,  or 
bath  up  to  the  navel ;  semilunaris,  in  the  shape  of  a 
halt-moon. 

SEMICIRCULAR  CANALS;  three  canals  of  the 
<'ar  that  take  their  name  from  thiir  iigure.  They  be- 
long to  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  are  situatid  in  the 
pi  trout  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  opening  into  the 
vestibulum. 

SEiVlIFLOSCULUS,  in  botany,  a  term  used  to  ex- 
press the  flowers  of  the  syngenesia  class.  These  semi- 
flosculi  are  petals,  hollow  in  their  lower  part,  but  in 
t^licir  upper  flat,  and  continued  in  the  shape  of  a  tongue. 


SEMIO'TICE  (s'ljf/.ior/H^ ;  from 
or  Sc?)>eiosis ;  that  part  of  pathology  which  treats  on 
the  signs  of  diseases. 

SEMILUNAR  VALVES.  The  three  valves  at  the 
beginning  of  the  pulmonaiy  artery  and  aorta  are  so 
termed,  from  their  half-moon  shape. 

SEINIINATION,  in  botany,  denotes  the  manner  or 
act  of  shedding  and  dispersing  the  seeds  oi  plants.  See 
Semen . 

•  SE.MI-MEMBRANOSUS,  a  muscle  which  arises 
from  the  outer  surface  of  the  tuberosity  of  tlie  ischium, 
by  a  broad  flat  tendon  which  is  three  inches  in  length. 
From  this  tendon  it  has  got  the  name  or  semi-mem- 
branosus.  It  then  begins  to  grow  fleshy,  and  runs  at 
first  under  the  long  head  of  the  bicips,  and  afterwards 
between  that  muscle  and  t!ie  semi-tendinosus.  At  the 
luwer  part  of  the  thigh  it  becomes  narrower  again,  and 
terminates  in  a  short  tendon,  which  is  inserted  chiefly 
into  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  he  ad  of  the  tibia, 
but  some  of  its  fibres  are  spread  over  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  knee.  Between 
this  capsular  ligament  and  the  tendon  of  the  muscle, 
there  is  a  small  bursa  mucosa.  The  tendons  of  this 
and  the  last-descrii)ed  muscle  form  the  inner  liam- 
string.  This  muscle  bends  the  leg,  and  probably  also 
preve  nts  the  capsular  ligament  from  bi  ing  pinched. 
SEMI-ORBlCULARiS  ORIS.   Sec  Oubicularis 

ORIS. 

SEMI-SPINALIS  COLLI,  the  Stmi-spinalis  sive 
transverso-spinalis  colli  ot  Winslow,  Spinalis  cervicis  of 
Albinus,  and  Spinalis  oi  Douglas.  This  muscle  is  situ- 
ated on  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck,  and  draws  the 
neck  obliquely  backwards,  and  a  little  to  one  side.  It 
arises  from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  uppermost 
six  verti  bri«  of  the  back  by  as  many  distinct  tendons, 
ascending  obliquely  under  the  comple.xus,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  spinous  processes  of  all  the  vertebrae  of 
the  neck,  except  the  first  and  last. 

SEMI-SPINALIS  DORSI,  the  Sejiii-spinalis  exter- 
nus,  seu  transverso-spinalis  dorsi,  of  \\'inslow  ;  a  muscle 
that  is  situated  on  the  back,  and  extends  the  spine 
obliquely  backwards.  It  arises  from  the  transverse 
procisses  ot  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  vcr- 
tebraj  of  the  back,  by  as  many  distinct  tendons,  which 
soon  grow  fleshy,  and  then  become  tt  ndinous  again, 
and  are  inserted  into  the  spinous  processes  of  all  the 
vertebrce  of  the  back  above  the  eighth,  and  into  the 
lowermost  of  the  neck,  by  as  many  tendons. 

SEMI-SPINALIS  EXTERN  US.     See  Semi-spi- 

NALIS  DORSI. 

SEMINIS  EJACULATOR,     Sec  Accelerator 

URINvTJ. 

SEMl-NERVOSUS.    See  Semi-tendinosus. 

SEMI-TENDINOSUS,  the  semi-nertosiis  oi  Douglas 
and  Winslow  ;  a  muscle  situated  obliquely  along  the 
back  part  of  the  thigh.  It" arises  tendinous  and  fleshy 
from  the  inferior,  posterior,  and  outer  part  of  the  tu- 
berosity of  the  ischium,  in  common  with  the  long  head 
of  the  biceps  cruris,  to  the  posterior  edge  of  which  it 
continues  to  adhere,  by  a  great  number  of  oblique 
fibres,  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  inches.  Towards 
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the  lower  part  of  the  os  fomoris  it  terminates  in  a  round 
tendon,  which  passes  behind  the  inner  cond}lc  of  the 
thigh-bone,  and  becoming  flat,  is  inserted  into  the 
upper  and  inner  part  of  the  ridge  of  the  tibia,  a  little 
below  its  tuberosity.  This  tendon  sends  oft' an  aponeu- 
rosis, which  helps  to  form  the  tendinous  fascia  that 
covers  the  muscles  of  the  leg.  'i'he  office  of  this  muscle 
is  to  assist  in  bending  tlie  leg,  wiiicli  at  the  same  time 
it  draws  a  little  inwards. 

SEMI-TERTIA'NA;  a  species  of  fever  called  by 
the  Greeks  /lemifrifieus.  Dr.  Cullen  arranges  it  under 
his  section  of  intermittents,  '2d  variety,  and  defines  it 
"  a  quotiilian  returning  every  day,  with  a  ri-mission  in- 
terposed more  remaikably  between  the  irregular  and 
reguhir  day,  than  between  the  regular  and  irregular 
day."  It  is  a  kind  of  fever,  compounded  of  an  inter- 
mitting terlian  and  a  continual  quotidian.  Some  call 
it  a  continual  tertian  ;  but  it  is  one  of  those  tertians 
which  return  every  day.  Some  rank  it  as  a  remittent 
fever.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  management 
of  this  disorder  which  the  practitioner  will  not  natur- 
ally suggest  from  his  acquaintance  with  the  nature  and 
general  methods  of  relief  in  fevers.    See  Tertiaiva. 

SEMPER-VIVUM  (from  se??iper,  always,  and  vivo, 
to  live;  so  called  because  it  is  always  green),  a  popular 
name  for  house-leek,  or  sengreen.    Sec  Sedum  majus. 

SEi\IPER-VlVUM  ACRE.  The  stone-crop  is  oc- 
casionally so  termed.    See  Illecebra. 

SEMPER-VIVUM  TECTORUM.  The  systema- 
tic name  for  house-leek.    See  Sedum  majus. 

SENE'CIO  (from  senesco,  to  grow  old ;  so  called  be- 
cause it  has  a  greyish  down  upon  it  like  the  beard  of 
old  men);  the  groundsel.    Sec  ERitiERUM. 

SENE'CIO  VULGARIS;  the  systematic  name  of 
groundsel.    See  Erigerum. 

SENE'CIO  .lACOB^A  ;  the  systenratic  name  of 
rag-wort.    See  Jacobjea. 

SE'NEGA.    See  Seneka. 

SENEGAL  GUM.    See  Gummi  Senegalense. 

SENEGAW  MILK-WORT.    See  Seneka. 

SENEKA  (so  calii  d  because  the  Senecca  or  Sene- 
gaw  Indians  use  it  against  the  bile  of  the  rattk -snake), 
the  ra.tle-snake-root  milk-wort ;  Poli/gci/a  senega  Linn. 
Poll/gala J/orwiis  inihcrhibiis  spicatis,  caiile  ertcto  hcrbacco 
simplkissimo,  jol'na  lato  lanceolatis.  Class,  DiadcJphia. 
Order,  Ocrandria.  The  root  of  this  plant  was  formerly 
much  esteemed  as  a  specific  against  the  poison  of  the 
rattle-snake,  and  as  an  antiphlogistic  in  pleurisy, 
pneumonia,  &c.  but  it  is  almost  entirely  laid  aside. 

SENGRin^N.    See  Sedum  majus. 

SE'NNA  (from  senna,  an  Arabian  word  signifying 
taite ;  so  called  from  its  sharp-pointed  leaves),  Se/ina 
Alexandrina,  Stnna  Italica,  or  Folium  orientale ;  the 
Senna  tree,  or  Egyptian  cassia.  Cassia  senna  foliis 
fejugis  subovatis,  petioUs  eglandulatis.  Linn.  Class,  Dc- 
eandria.  Order,  Monogijma.  The  leaves  of  senna 
which  are  imported  here  from  Alexandria  tor  medi- 
cinal use,  have  a  rather  disagreeable  smell,  and  a  sub- 
acrid,  bitterish,  nauseous  taste.  Senna  appears  to  have 
.been  cultivated  in  England  in  the  time  of  Parkinson 
(1640);  and  Miller  tells  us,  that  by  keeping  these 
plants  in  a  hot-bed  all  the  summer,  he  frequently  had 


them  in  flower;  but  adds,  it  is  very  rarely  that  they 
perfect  their  seeds  in  England.  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  however,  but  that  some  of  the  British  possessions 
may  be  lound  well  enough  adapled  to  tlie  growth  of 
this  vegetable,  and  tliat  the  patriotic  views  of  the  So' 
cieiy  for  encouraging  Arts,  6ec.  which  has  offered  a  rc-- 
ward  to  those  who  succeed  in  the  attempt,  will  be  ulti- 
mately accomplished. 

The  Senna  in  common  use  as  a  purgative,  was  first 
known  to  the  Arabian  i)hyaicians  Serapion  and  Mesue  : 
the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  takes  any  notice  of  it  is 
Auctai'ius,  but  he  only  speaks  of  the  ii  uit,  and  not  of 
the  leaves.  To  remove  the  disagreeable  tasle  of  this 
medicine.  Dr.  Cullen  recommends  coriander  seeds ; 
and,  for  preventing  the  gii])ings  with  which  it  is  some- 
times attended,  he  thinks  the  warmer  aromalics,  as  car- 
damoms or  ginger,  would  be  most  efi'ectual. 

Thii  Senna  1/alica,  or  blunt-leave  d  senna,  according 
to  some,  is  a  variety  of  the  Alexandiian  species ;  which, 
by  its  cultivation  in  the  south  cf  Erancc  (Provence), 
has  been  found  to  assume  this  change.  It  is  less  pur- 
gative than  the  pointed-leaved  senna,  and  is  therefore 
to  be  given  in  larger  doses.  It  was  employed  as  a 
cathartic  by  Dr.  ^\' right  at  Jamaica,  where  it  grows  on 
the  sund-banks  near  the  sea. 

SE'NNA  ALEXANDRINA.    See  Senna. 

SE'NNA  ITALICA.    See  Senna. 

SEN NERTUS  (Daniel),  an  eminent  physician,  was 
born  in  1572  at  Breslaw ;  and  in  15.93  he  was  sent  to 
Wittunberg,  where  he  made  great  progress  in  philoso- 
phy and  piiysic.  lie  visited  the  unive  rsities  of  Leipsic, 
Jena,  Eranclort-upon-the-Oider,  and  Berlin;  but 
soon  returned  to  \Vittemberg,  where  he  was  promoted  to 
tlie  degree  ol  doctor  of  physic,  and  soon  after  to  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  same  faculty.  He  was  the  first  who 
introduced  the  study  of  chimistry  into  that  univer- 
sity: he  gained  a  great  reputation  by  his  works  and 
practice,  and  was  very  generous  to  the  poor.  He  died 
of  the  plague  at  Wittemberg,  in  iGoJ.  He  raised  him- 
self enemies  by  contradicting  the  ancients.  He  thought 
the  seed  (;f  all  living  creatures  animated,  and  that  the 
soul  of  this  see(i  produces  organisation.  He  was  accused 
of  impiety  for  asserting  that  the  souls  of  beasts  are 
not  material ;  for  this  was  affirmed  to  be  the  same  thing 
with  asserting  that  they  are  immortal ;  but  he  rejected 
this  conclu:~ioii,  as  he  well  might  do. 

SENSATION,  or  feeling;  the  consciousness  of  a 
change  taking  place  in  any  })art,  in  consequence  of  the 
contact  of  a  foreign  body  with  the  extremities  of  the 
nerves.  The  seat  of  sensation  is  in  the  substance  of 
the  nejves  themselves. 

Our  sensations  may  be  considered  as  of  two  kinds : 
first.  Those  which  arise  from  the  impression  of  exter- 
nal bodies,  wtuch  we  therefore  mime  Sensations  of 
impression.  Secondly,  Those  which  arise  from  tlie 
mind's  being  conscious  of  its  own  action,  and  of  the 
motions  it  excites.  These  last  are  named  Sensations  of 
consciousness. 

1.  Sensations  of  impression. — These  sensations  are 
very  various,  but  they  are  generally  referred  to  five 
species,  commonly  called  the  five  senses ;  viz.  sight, 
heaving,  smcLl,  taste,  and  touch.   The  first  four  are. 
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^pach  of  thrm,  to  be  considered,  as  forming  one  genus 
of  sensations  :  (1.)  As  the  particular  S(^nsations  compre- 
hended under  each  head,  though  very  various,  are,  how- 
ever, perceived  to  have  somewhat  common  to  all  of  them. 
{2.)  As  those  of  the  same  genus  all  arise  from  impressions 
made  upon  one  part  of  the  body  only,  and  that  of  a 
■peculiar  oi  ganisation.  (3.)  As  those  of  the  same  genus  all 
arise  from  the  action  of  external  bodies  of  one  kind  only, 
or  of  one  and  the  same  quality,  by  means  of  which 
they  act  upon  our  organs.  No  such  characters  concur 
in  establishing  one  genus  of  the  sensations  referred  to 
the  fifth  head  of  touch,  which  are  various  in  all  tliose 
respects;  and  ph3'siologists  seem  to  have  refc  rred  to  this 
Jiead  of  touch  e^vcry  sensation  that  doi  s  not  manifestly 
telong  t(j  the  other  four,  and,  among  the  rest,  many  of 
the  sensations  of  consciousness.  It  might  perhaps  be 
useful  to  distingtiish  into  genera,  the  several  sensations 
Tcferred  to  touch  ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  done 
liere.  From  certain  sensations  referred  to  touch,  it 
.appears,  that  not  only  the  extremities,  but  also  every 
part  of  the  nervous  system  is  sentient  with  respect  to 
iCcrtain  impressions. 

2.  Seiisatams  of  consc'misness . —Th\s  class  of  sensa- 
itions  may  bo  referred  to  the  following  heads :  ( 1 .)  Those 
of  perci'ption,  by  which  we  are  in  general  conscious  of 
thinking,  of  perceiving,  judging,  and  willing,  and 
thereby  of  our  existence  and  identity.  (2.)  I'lie  s'  n- 
sations  arising  from  the  particular  state  of  thinking, 
as  perception,  memory,  and  judgment,  are  more  or 
less  clear,  ready,  or  exact.  (3.)  The  sensations  arising 
from  the  particular  state  of  volition,  and  its  vari  -us 
modes.  (4.)  The  sensations  arising  from  the  general 
state  of  action,  as  vigorous  or  weak,  easy  or  difficult. 
{,5.)  The  sensations  arising  from  the  particular  actions, 
or  a  consciousness  of  the  actions  excited,. and  of  the 
motion  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  (6.)  The 
sensations  arising  from  the  diminution  or  absence  of 
imi)ressions. 

Under  each  of  these  heads  a  great  number  of  par- 
ticular sensations  are  comprehended,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  our  purpose  that  they  should  be  further 
specified, 

3.  General  laws  of  Sensation. — Dr.  Hooper  observes, 
that  of  the  first  four  genera,  the  sensiitions  arising  give 
no  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  bodies  acting  on  our 
organs,  or  of  the  mode  of  thi  ir  actio  n  ;  and  when  we 
otherwise  learn  these  circumstances,  we  can  perceive  no 
necessary  connectioii  between  them  and  the  sensations 
which  they  produce.  But  from  certain  sensations  of 
touch  and  consciousness,  we  acquire  the  notions  of 
solid  figure,  of  motion,  impulse,  impenetrability,  and 
the  comm\inication  of  motion,  and  consider  the  sensa- 
tions as  exactly  correspondent  to  the  circumstances  of 
external  bodies.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  know  of  no 
other  action  of  bodies  on  each  other  but  that  of  im- 
pulse ;  and  as,  in  the  case  of  the  sensations  of  the  first 
four  genera,  we  learn  that  an  impulse  takes  place;  we 
have  comprehended  the  whole  under  the  title  of  Sensa- 
tions of  Impression,  and  consider  all  of  them  as  per- 
.ceptions  of  impulse.  To  produce  any  sensation  of 
impression,  a  certain  force  of  impression  is  necessary  ; 

..and  from  a  lesser  force,   no  sensation  arises.  The 


degree  of  force  is  likewise  so  limited  on  the  other  hand, 
that,  in  a  high  degree,  it  destroys  the  organ  ;  and,  in 
degrees  approaching  to  this,  a  general  sensation  of  pain, 
rather  than  the  sensation  of  any  particular  object,  is 
produced.  Within  these  limits,  however,  our  sensa- 
tions are  not  exactly  correspondent  to  the  force  of  im- 
pression, nor  do  they  make  any  exact  estimate  of 
that  force. 

Usually,  sensation  is  relative  to  the  change  that  is 
produced  in  the  m^rvous  system;  and  a  sensation  proves 
strong  or  weak,  only  as  it  is  stronger  or  weaker  than 
that  which  had  immediately  preceded  it,  or  than  that 
degree  of  force  to  which  the  nerves  had  been  immedi- 
ately before  accustomed.  For  this  reason,  too,  the  li- 
mits are  very  variable.  Different  sensations  do  not 
always  imply  a  different  kind  of  action  in  the  bodies 
prnducina  th^'in  ;  for  sometimes  different  se  nsations  arise 
merely  from  a  different  degree  ot  force  in  the  same 
kind  of  action,  as  is  manifest  in  the  case  of  heat  and 
cold.  To  sensati(m  from  impression,  a  certain  duration 
of  impression  is  necessary.  The  mind's  n  sting  for 
some  time  upon  one  sensation,  is  called  attention.  This, 
like  the  duration,  is  necessary  to  give  an  impression 
its  full  effect.  The  mind  seems  to  be  determined  to  at- 
tention by  the  force  of  impression;  by  th(  pleasure  or 
pain  arising  from  it;  by  the  degree  of  emotion  or 
passion  produced  by  these;  and,  lastly,  by  the  emotions 
being  more  or  less  related  to  the  person  feeling.  If 
the  force  and  duration  of  impression,  and  the  attention 
of  mind,  are  all  in  the  due  degree,  the  sensation  often 
remains  for  some  time  after  the  impression  or  action 
of  the  external  b.)dy  has  ceased.  The  mind  admits 
of,  or  can  attend  to,  one  sensation  only  at  one  time. 
Though  the  mind  admits  but  of  one  sensation  at  one 
time,  several  impressions  may  act  at  the  same  time,  if 
they  be  such  as  can  unite  in  producing  a  single  sen- 
sation; and  such  is  the  case  of  many  of  the  impres- 
sions which  produce  the  particular  si  nsati(;ns  of  the 
same  genus,  as  in  those  espi.cially  of  colour,  sound, 
smell,  and  taste.  In  each  of  these  genera,  many  im- 
pressions, which  separately  produce  particular  species, 
can  unite  in  producing  a  smgle  sensation,  which  is  al- 
ways a  neutral,  or  one  different  from  either  of  the  sepa- 
rate sensations.  This  union  of  impressions  may  take 
place,  either  when  the  impressions  are  exactly  synchro- 
nous, or  when  the  one  succeeds  the  other  before  the 
sensation  of  the  first  has  ceased.  Though  the  motion 
excited  in  the  sentient  extremities,  by  impression,  re- 
mains some  time,  it  must  be  supposeel  to  be  come  con- 
tinually weaker,  till  at  length  it  ceases  altogether,  and 
with  it  the  sensation  also  ceases. 

The  same  impression,  soon  repeated,  does  not  pro- 
duce the  same  strength  of  sensation  as  before.  Hence 
all  new  impressions  are,  ca-teris  paribus,  strongest;  and 
moderate  impre'ssions,  fre'quently  repe-ated,  produce 
no  sensation,  unless  th'  ir  fe)rce  is  considerably  increased. 
Actions  which  at  first  produce'd  a  sensation  of  consci- 
ousness, as  accompanied  with  volition,  come,  by  re- 
petition, to  be  performed  without  any  sensation ;  or 
they  produce  it  only  when  they  are  performed  with 
une^asiness,  pain,  or  unusual  force. 

Impressions  being  given,  their  effects,  in  producing 
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sensation,  are  different  in  different  persons,  and  in  the 
same  person  at  different  times.  This  must  arise  from 
some  difference  in  the  state  of  the  bodies  acted  upon, 
which  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  following  heads: 
(1.)  The  state  of  the  common  teguments,  or  other  parts 
interposed  between  the  impressing  body  and  the  me- 
dullary substance  of  the  sentient  extremity.  (2.)  The 
different  state  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  sen- 
tient extremities,  as  given  to  it  in  the  original  stamina. 
(3.)  The  different  state  of  tension  in  the  medullary  sub- 
stance of  the  sentient  extremities,  as  given  to  it  by  the 
state  of  the  blood-vessels  constantly  connected  with  it. 
(4.)  The  state  of  the  medullary  substance,  as  affected 
by  heat  or  cold.  (5.)  The  state  of  it  as  produced  by 
former  impressions.  (6.)  The  state  of  the  nerves  along 
which  the  motion  is  propagated.  (7.)  The  state  of  the 
brain  or  sensorium.  (8.)  The  state  of  attention.  Dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  are  sensible,  and  sensible  only 
by  means  of  nerves  present  in  them ;  but  anatomy 
does  always  determine  certainly  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  nerves ;  and,  therefore,  the  sensi- 
bility of  several  parts  can  be  determined  by  experiment 
only;  which,  however,  is  at  best  fallacious. 

Particular  sensations  arise  from  impressions  of  cer- 
tain parts  only:  (1.)  Because  the  sentient  extremities 
in  these  parts  are  so  situated  as  to  be  exposed  to  the 
action  of  certain  external  bodies  only.  (2.)  Because 
the  sentient  extremities  are  connected  with  an  organ 
that  increases  the  force  of  the  external  agent,  or  modi- 
fies its  action  in  the  manner  necessary  to  a  determined 
impression.  (3.)  Because  the  fibres  of  certain  sentient 
extremities  are,  by  their  size  or  tension,  fitted  to  be 
acted  upon  by  certain  external  bodies  only.  (4.)  Be- 
cause certain  sentient  extremities  are  so  constantly 
preserved  in  a  certain  state,  as  to  render  them  more 
sensible  to  a  change.  These  circumstances  determine 
the  mode  of  impulse,  but  do  not  account  for  the  sen- 
sation arising  from  it. 

Different  sensations  are  accompanied  with  different 
judgments  concerning  the  bodies  making  impression, 
and  the  part  of  the  human  body  upon  which  it  is  made. 
Some  sensations  are  referred  to  bodies  at  a  distance; 
others  to  external  bodies  in  contact;  and  others  to  the 
feeling  body  itself.  When  sensations  are  referred  to 
our  own  bodies,  it  is  in  three  several  ways:  (l.)They 
are  most  commonly  referred  to  the  part  on  which  im- 
mediately the  impression  is  made;  and  this,  with  regard 
to  the  external  parts,  very  accurately  ;  but  with  regard 
to  the  internal,  much  less  so:  and  conmionly,  the  sen- 
sations arising  from  internal  parts,  are  n  ferred  to  the  in- 
cumbent external  part,  with  some  obscure  distinction 
between  superlicial  and  more  deep,  (2.)  Sensations  are 
sometimes  referred,  not  to  the  part  upon  which  the 
impression  is  immediately  made,  but  to  a  distant  more 
sensible  part,  to  which  a  motion  is  propagated  from 
the  part  impressed.  (3.)  As  sensations  usually  arise  irom 
impressions  made  upon  the  extremitits  of  the  nerves, 
and  are  referred  to  these;  so  impressions  made  on  the 
nerves  in  their  course,  are  sometimes  referred  to  the 
extremities  from  whence  they  had  commonly  arisen. 
The  sensations  of  consciousness  are  referred  to  the 
encephahn.    So  ar€  those  of  impressions,  if  they  are 
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moderate;  but,  if  more  vehement,  they  are  often 
referred  to  those  parts  in  which  their  effects  are  ex- 
erted, as  the  heart  and  organs  of  respiration.  The  sen- 
sations of  consciousness  are  seldom,  with  accuracy, 
referred  to  particular  parts,  but  indistinctly  to  a  whole 
member.  We  are  not  conscious  of  the  action  of  par- 
ticular muscles,  except  when  their  contraction  is  spas- 
modic. We  are  disposed  to  combine  our  sensations 
as  united  in  one  object;  and  thus  form  what  is  called 
complex  ideas.  We  compare  our  several  sensations, 
and  from  thence  acquire  new  sensations  of  relation. 

When  sensations  formerly  received  are  again  renewed 
by  the  same  objects,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  with  a 
consciousness  of  their  having  been  formerly  received; 
and  this  faculty  we  call  reyniniscence.  Perceptions 
formerly  received  can  be  renewed  without  the  presence 
or  action  of  the  object  which  formerly  gave  occasion 
to  them:  and  if  this  is  attended  with  a  consciousness  of 
a  difference  between  the  vividity  of  the  two  perceptions, 
and  particularly  of  the  absence  of  the  original  objects, 
such  a  renewed  perception  is  called  an  idea;  and  the 
faculty  by  which  this  renewal  is  made,  is  called  memory. 
Perceptions  formerly  received  can,  without  the  presence 
of  the  original  object,  be  renewed  also  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  mind  does  not  perceive  any  difference  between 
the  original  and  the  renewed  perception;  and  therefore, 
such  renewal  is  always  attended  with  the  persuasion  of 
the  presence  of  the  object.  The  faculty  by  which  such 
renewal  is  made,  we  call  imagination,  more  strictly. 
Reminiscence  depends  upon  the  force  or  frequent  repe- 
tition of  the  former  sensation.  Memory  depends  upon 
an  association  of  perceptions,  which  is  formed  by  their 
being  frequently  repeated,  immediately  after  each  other ; 
by  their  being  parts  of  the  same  complex  idea ;  and  by 
their  having  relations  marked.  JNIemory  is  generally 
faithful  to  such  associations;  but  it  is  more  or  less  so  in 
different  persons,  according  to  the  number  and  import- 
ance of  the  relations  marlted;  according  to  the  fre- 
quency of  the  repetition  of  the  sensations,  and  the 
marking  of  their  relations;  and  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  brain,  very  little  known.  Imagina- 
tion seems  always  to  depend  upon  internal  causes, 
that  is,  upon  causes  acting  in  the  brain.  iMemory 
and  imagination  renew  distinctly  the  ideas  of  seeing  and 
hearing  only.  All  others  are  renewed  imperfectly,  or 
not  at  all,  but  all  others  may  be  associated  with  the 
sensations  or  ideas  of  seeing  and  hearing,  so  that  these 
become  signs  of  the  others.  The  memory,  in  renewing 
these  signs,  so  far  renews  the  idea,  belonging  to  them, 
as  to  renew  their  several  associations  and  relations;  to 
renew,  in  some  degree,  the  pleasure  or  pain  which  for- 
merly attended  the  sensations  themselves;  and  particu- 
larly to  renew  the  emotions  of  mind,  or  motions  of  the 
body,  which  the  sensations  formerly  occasioned. 

Most  of  our  sensations,  perhaps  all  of  them,  are 
either  pleasant  or  painful.  The  words  pleasant  and 
painful  are  commonly  generic  terms,  each  of  them 
comprehending  a  great  many  species,  which  seem  to 
require  being  assorted  under  several  different  genera. 
Thus,  in  the  first  place,  our  sensations  may  be  divided 
info  those  we  desire,  and  those  we  are  aviTse  from.  Of 
those  we  desire,  vve  may  distinguish  those  which  arise 
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from  qualities  wc  refer  to  other  bodies,  from  those  we 
nf  r  entirely  to  our  own.  The  first  may  be  named 
more  strictly  the  agreeable,  the  last  the  pleasant.  In 
like  manner,  of  the  sensations  we  dislike,  we  may 
distinguish  the  disagreeable  and  the  painful.  But,  fur- 
ther, the  last  must  be  distinguished  from  the  sense  of 
aversion,  which  accompanies  certain  sensations  of  con- 
sciousness, as  the  sense  of  debility,  lassitude,  difiiculty, 
&c.  and  particularly  from  that  wliicli  is  referred  ob- 
scurely to  internal  parts,  and  this  we  niime  anxiety. 
These  sensations  may  be  called  the  uneasy ;  and  every 
one  distinguishes  this  kind  from  that  of  the  painjiil, 
more  strictly  so  called.  These  last  seem  to  be  always 
sensations  of  impression,  referred  pretty  accurately  to 
a  particular  part.  There  is  thus  a  foundation  for 
establishing  different  genera  of  the  sensations  we  desire, 
and  of  those  we  object  to;  as  also,  for  greater  precision 
in  the  employment  of  terms :  but  the  fixing  the  limits 
of  these  genera,  assorting  the  several  species,  may  be 
still  difficult;  so  that  we  cannot  be  certain  of  applying 
the  terms  every-where  with  strict  propriety.  The  enu- 
meration of  the  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  and  even  of 
pleasureable  sensations,  would  be  of  little  use  in  a  work 
of  this  nature ;  and  the  enumeration  of  the  uneasy  and 
painful,  though  properly  belonging  to  the  pathology  of 
the  liuman  body,  would  be  too  extensive.. 

SENSES.  Tht'se  are  commonly  distinguished  into 
external  and  internal  senses.  The' external  are  five,  viz. 
smelling,  seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  and  touching.  See 
these  articles  respectively.  It  is  common  to  all  of  these 
uses,  that  the  medulla  of  the  tender  and  pulpy  nerve, 
on  being  affected  by  an  external  object,  transmits  some 
change  or  motion  to  that  part  of  the  brain  where  the 
fibres  of  the  nerve  affected  first  arise  from  the  arteries  of 
the  brain.  On  this  part  of  the  subject  we  know  no- 
thing more,  than  that  new  thoughts  are  excited  in  the 
mind,  as  often  as  a  change  of  this  kind,  originating  in 
any  organ  of  sense,  is  thus  transmitted.  This  percep- 
tion, however,  is  not  an  actual  representation  of  the 
object,  by  which  the  sentient  nerve  is  affected.  The 
idea  of  redness,  for  instance,  has  nothing  in  common 
with  rays  little  refrangible,  and  separated  from  the 
seven  portions  of  the  total  ray;  and  much  less  is  it 
consistent  with  optical  principles,  for  an  image  painted 
by  rays  upon  a  soft  white  nerve,  to  be  conveyed  for  a 
long  way,  in  perfect  darkness,  through  a  completely 
opaque  body,  to  the  origin  of  the  optic  nerves.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  pain  of  burning  that  can  represent  to 
the  mind  the  violent  motion  of  a  swift  and  subtile  mat- 
ter by  which  the  particles  of  the  nerves  arc  removed 
from  mutual  contact.  There  is  nothing  in  the  idea  of 
a  sharp  soujid  from  a  cord  of  a  certain  length  that  can 
inform  the  mind  that  the  said  cord  vibrates  5000  times 
in  the  space  of  a  second.  Neither  does  the  taste  teach 
us  that  the  crystals  of  sea-salt  are  of  a  cubical  figure. 
Lastly,  motion  imparted  by  a  body  perceived  by  the 
senses,  is  indeed  propagated  to  the  brain,  but  the  mind 
neither  perceives  this  motion,  nor  the  tremors  of  sound, 
nor  the  percussion  of  the  rays  of  light,  but  something 
perfectly  distinct  from  motion.  It  is  established  as  a 
recipi'ocal  law  by  the  almighty  Creator,  that  with 
certain  changes,  produced,  first  in  the  nerve,  and  then 


in  the  common  sensorium,  new  and  definite  thoughts 
shall  arise  in  the  mind,  invariably  connected  :  and  that 
our  perceptions  of  external  objects  are  arbitrary,  yet 
that  they  are  not  false,  appears  plainly  from  the  per- 
petual agreement  of  similar  ideas  with  similar  affections 
of  the  sentient  nerves,  in  all  persons  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  the  same  person  on  different  occasions.  There- 
fore, when  we  feel,  five  very  difli  rent  existences  arc 
conjoined  :  the  thing  which  we  perceive  ;  the  affection 
of  the  organ  of  sense  by  that  body ;  the  affection  of 
the  brain,  arising  from  the  percussion  of  that  sensory  ^■ 
the  change  produced  in  the  mind  ;  and,  lastly,  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  mind,  and  perception  of  the  sensation. 

It  has  been  shewn  by  certain  experiments,  that  the 
first  origin  of  every  stQticnt  laerve  is  always  distinct 
from  all  the  others;  and  that  the  change  which  is  first 
excited  by  external  objects  in  that  nerve,  continues 
long  in  its  oriuin  ;  and  that  those  changes  are  generally 
so  arranged  in  the  said  part  of  the  brain,  that,  being 
disposed  according  to  the  order  of  time,  those  are 
nearest  together  which  were  either  cotemporary,  or, 
occurred  in  immediate  succession ;  or,  lastly,  those 
which  have  a  relation  to  the  same  subject,  or  were 
excited  by  similar  objects ;  insomuch  that  it  is  certain 
that  new  ideas  are  conveyed  to  the  same  part  of  the 
brain  where  others  of  the  like  kind  are  reserved  :  for 
otherwise,  neither  would  the  arbitrary  signs  of  words 
and  letters  recal  to  the  memory  past  ideas ;  or  dis- 
agreeable ideas,  returning  into  the  mind,  without  the 
assistance  of  external  objects,  reproduce  the  same 
effects  as  objects  themselves ;  nor,  otherwise,  could 
there  be  so  constant  and  manifest  a  connection  of  ana- 
logous ideas,  which  supervene  most  remarkably  in 
dreaming,  to  the  corporeal  impressions  acting  at  that 
time  most  powerfully.  Imagination  and  memory 
depend  on  this  conservation  of  ideas.  Those  changes 
conserved  in  the  sensorium,  which  many  term  ideas, 
are,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  by  us  called  the  im- 
pressions of  things,  as  they  do  not  exist  in  the  mind, 
but  are  impressed  in  the  body  itself,  and  indeed  in  the 
medulla  of  the  brain,  in  an  incomprehensible  manner, 
by  certain  characters,  incredible  in  their  minuteness, 
and  infinite  in  their  number.  Amongst  these  the 
impressions  received  by  the  sight  are  the  most  remark- 
able, and  most  distinctly  preserved,  and  next,  those  of 
hearing;  those  of  the  other  organs  are  more  confused, 
and  less  revocable  by  the  will.  Both  the  impressions 
and  their  signs  are  preserved;  the  latter  more  easily; 
the  former,  however,  so  far,  that  a  painter  can  express 
with  his  pencil  upon  canvas,  a  face  similar  to  the  image 
of  a  familiar  face,  impressed  upon  his  mind. 

A  person  is  said  to  imagine,  when,  by  means  of  any 
image  preserved  in  the  sensorial  part  of  the  brain,  the 
same'ideas  are  excited  in  his  mind,  as  would  arise  if  the 
sentient  nerve  that  first  produced  the  said  image  itself 
suff'ered  that  change.  This  metaphysicians  have  termed 
recalling  an  image.  This  definition.  Dr.  Hooper  thinks, 
is  confirmed  by  the  example  of  the  great  strength  of 
fancy  in  some  rational  persons,  in  those  who  are 
delirious,  and  in  every  person,  in  the  instance  of  dreams, 
in  which  thoughts  arise  in  the  mind,  occasioned  by  the 
images  preserved  in  the  brain,  not  at  all  weaker  than 
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those  which  are  primarily  produced  by  the  change  in 
the  sentient  nerve,  from  the  external  objects,  and  in 
which  the  perfect  resemblances  of  persons  and  things 
with  which  we  are  occupied,  are  represented  to  the 
mind.  Attention,  quiet,  and  the  absence  of  other 
objects,  even  obtain  a  stronger  assent  of  the  mind  to 
these  traces  impressed  on  the  brain  than  to  those  per- 
ceptions which  are  excitetl  in  the  mind  by  external 
objects ;  for  the  will  is  much  more  powei  fully  deter- 
mined in  those  who  dream,  than  in  those  who  ai^c 
awake;  and  some  voluntary  muscles  perform,  during 
sleep,  functions,  which  while  awake  they  never  could 
perform,  even  when  their  nerves  were  most  strongly 
aifected  by  the  same  object.  From  hence  we  may 
imdcrstand  how  it  is  possible,  that  a  very  vivid  internal 
impression  in  delirium  may  so  impose  upon  the  mind, 
as  to  be  mistaken  for  the  perception  of  an  external 
object.  This  is  evident  in  the  sparks  which  are  excited 
by  rubbing  the  optic  nerve ;  in  the  redness  seen  by  the 
eye  when  shut ;  in  the  vertigo  that  arises  from  a  motion 
of  the  retina,  which  we  ascribe  to  the  external  objects 
themselves ;  in  cases  where  double  vision  has  taken 
place,  &c. 

We  are  said  to  exercise  memory,  when  any  idea,  or 
image  of  an  external  object  preserved  in  the  sentient 
part  of  the  brain,  excites  a  perception  in  the  mind. 
This  is  commonly  weaker  than  in  imagination,  and 
almost  confined  to  certain  arbitrary  signs,  which  the 
mind  conjoined  with  that  idea  at  its  first  perception. 
For  memory  hardly  represents  the  images  and  pictures 
of  things  to  the  mind,  but  almost  only  words,  and 
certain  »,ttributes,  and  abstract  ideas ;  for  which  rea- 
son it  excites  volition  less  powerfully.  But  it  appears 
from  the  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  memory,  • 
that  those  changes  which  arise  from  the  external  senses, 
remain  long  in  the  brain  ;  and  sometimes,  if  they  made 
a  strong  impression,  are  represented  to  the  mind  for  a 
long  period,  almost  for  ever  ;  but  that  they  are  gra- 
dually weakened  and  impaired  ;  unless  they  be  renewed, 
cither  by  the  object  being  represented  again  to  the 
mind,  or  by  the  mind  itself  recalling  the  same  change 
again  into  memory  ;  and  that  at  last  the  change  will  be 
in  a  manner  erased,  and  entirely  lost,  and  the  idea 
which  was  connected  with  that  change  by  the  law  of 
nature,  will  never  again  recur  to  the  mind.  This 
annihilation  is  gradually  effected  by  new  and  different 
impressions  made  on  the  scnsorium,  and  not  from  time 
only,  or  the  circulation  of  blood,  as  in  cataleptic 
patients,  who  sometimes  after  a  considerable  interval 
of  time,  return  to  the  same  train  of  thought  which  the 
disease  had  interrupted.  But  sometimes  all  of  them 
will  be  suddenly  destroyed  by  some  disease,  in  which 
the  brain  is  in  some  way  compressed,  either  by  the 
blood  or  any  other  cause.  Such  a  cause,  acting  on 
part  of  the  common  st-nsory,  blots  out  a  part  of  the 
impn  ssions  from  the  ni(  mory,  such  as  certain  words, 
.or  all  of  them,  the  characters  by  which  we  express 
words,  or  our  friends,  and  even  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
<yet  all  these  impressions  may  often  be'  renewed  by 
removing  the  compressing  cause.  But  the  strength  and 
jduration  of  an  idea  depend  upon  its  being  unusual, 


excessive,  or  greatly  conducing  cither  (o  increase  or 
lessen  our  felicity;  and  lastly,  upon  our  attention  to 
it,  and  repetition ;  which  last  renders  the  impressions 
so  vivid,  that  their  perception  is  at  length  mistaken  by 
the  mind  for  the  perception  of  external  objects,  of  which 
the  cases  of  maniacs  furnish  many  examples. 

On  a  review  of  the  history  of  human  life,  it  further 
appears,  that  in  early  infancy  memory  scarcely  exists, 
for  we  have  only  simple  perceptions,  that  soon  vanish. 
These,  nevertheless,  excite  strong  ideas  in  the  mind, 
as  is  evinced  by  the  crying  of  infants.  Memory 
becomes  perfect  by  degrees,  and  the  ideas  received 
from  favourite  objects,  and  familiar  persons,  remain 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  infant;  while  at  the 
same  time,  the  imagination  likewise  increases,  which 
is  often  very  powerful  in  young  children ;  as  for  ex- 
ample, in  terror,  which  in  no  age  produces  more 
violent  or  deplorable  effects.  Afterwards,  as  the  num- 
ber of  our  ideas  increases,  the  facility  of  preserving 
past  ideas  is  impaired,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  powpr 
of  the  imagination  becomes  torpid  ;  till  at  last  the 
former  almost  perishes,  and  the  ideas  which  are  receiv- 
ed escape  from  the  brain  in  a  short  time;  while  at  liie 
same  time,  the  imagination,  which  is  a  kind  of  memory, 
languishes  in  an  equal  degree. 

Since  these  perceptions  are  known  to  produce  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  mind,  which  are  perfectly  distinct 
from  any  corporeal  faculty,  something  should  be  said 
concerning  them,  so  far  as  may  sufifice  for  the  purposes 
of  inedicine.  Thought  resides  in  the  soul.  It  attends 
to  the  sensations  which  are  either  brought  by  the  senses, 
or  recalled  by  the  imagination  ;  frequently  also  to  the 
mere  signs  which  recur  into  the  mind.  Attention  is 
when  one  idea  occupies  the  mind  principally  or  solely 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  comparison  of  two  ideas, 
instituted  by  the  mind,  is  called  judgment  or  genius, 
when  the  mind,  by  comparing  them,  discovers  them  to 
be  alike  or  dissimilar.  Genius  consists  in  a  vi\id  sen- 
sation conjoined  with  rapidity  of  thought,  so  as  in- 
stantly to  abstract  from  notions  their  points  of  simili- 
tude and  dissimilitude.  The  principal  source  of  judg- 
ment, invention,  and  wisdom,  consis  ts  in  the  slow  ex- 
amination of  ideas,  by  which  they  are  considered  by 
the  mind  in  every  point  of  view,  and  in  the  attention  of 
the  mind  being  confined  to  one  object,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  other  ideas.  Hence  the  efficacy  of  darkness  in 
making  difficult  calculations ;  the  exquisite  attention 
of  blind  peciple  to  the  nature  of  sounds,  and  of  those 
who  aie  deaf,  to  colours.  The  sources  of  error  are 
negligence  in  contemplating  the  whole  idea,  the  esti- 
mating it  from  a  partial  vie'w,  and  the  connection  of 
ideas  with  others  that  are  distinct,  and  only  related  by 
external  causes  or  accidental  connection. 

The  soundness  of  the  judgment  has  been  supposed 
materially  to  depend  upon  a  healthy  constitution  of 
the  brain.  For  when  that  is  compressed,  irrit  ted,  ex- 
hausted of  blood,  or  changed  in  its  fabric,  the  use  of 
reason  is  totally  disturbed ;  the  strong  internal  impres- 
sions on  the  brain  are  represented  to  the  mind  as  ex- 
ternal or  n  al  objects ;  the  chain  of  ideas  is  broken,  so 
that  the  mind  docs  not  compare  them,  or  perceive  thajr 
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resemblance  or  diversity,  but  passes  abruptly  from  one 
idea  to  another  totally  different ;  or  lastly,  the  actions 
of  the  senses  being  impaired  or  interrupted,  and  all  im- 
pressions being  in  a  manner  erased  from  the  brain,  man 
is  reduced  to  a  state  of  imbecility  or  vegetation.  But 
external  causes  also  have  considerable  influence  in 
changing  the  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  impressions  of 
the  senses ;  the  atmosphere,  customary  way  of  life, 
food,  and  general  habits,  all  affect  the  soundness  of  the 
judgment,  the  force  of  the  imagination,  and  the  strength 
of  the  memory,  in  a  greater  or  1;  ss  degree. 

Lastly,  as  these  ideas  are  either  indifferent,  or  have 
some  relation  to  human  happiness,  they  produce  dif- 
ferent determinations  in  the  will.  Some  of  the  causes 
by  which  the  felicity  of  our  mind  is  either  increased  or 
diminished,  proceed  entirely  from  the  body,  and  are 
purely  mechanical ;  amongst  these  are  pain,  disagree- 
able sensations,  which  seem  to  be  produced  by  every 
sensation  in  a  nerve  that  is  too  strong,  and  pleasure,  in 
which  the  nerve  is  irritated  beyond  what  is  usual,  but 
in  a  moderate  degree.  Itching  is  akin  to  pleasure,  and 
in  both  the  flow  of  blood  is  increased  into  the  part  in 
which  cither  pleasure  or  titillation  is  perceived ;  but, 
when  further  incn  ased,  it  degenerates  into  pain,  or  ex- 
cessive sensation  in  the  nerve.  Anxiety  occasions  the 
blood  to  be  retarded  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs. 
Other  ideas  which  affect  the  mind  are  either  entirely 
unconnected  with  the  properties  of  matter,  or  certainly 
less  simple,  understood,  or  mechanical,  than  the  fore- 
going. The  presence  of  good  constitutes  joy ;  the  de- 
sire of  good,  love;  the  expectation  of  good,  hope;  the 
presence  of  evil,  sorrow,  terror,  or  despair ;  the  dislike 
of  evil,  hatred ;  and  the  expectation  of  evil,  fear. 
Hope,  curiosity,  and  the  love  of  glory,  are  affections  of 
the  human  mind,  which  neither  belong  to  the  body, 
nor  exist  in  the  brute  a'eation. 

From  these  affections  of  the  mind,  undoubtedly  arise 
affections  in  the  body  itself,  although  neither  willing 
nor  being  capable  of  opposing  them.  Accordingly, 
various  changes  happen  in  the  pulse,  respiration,  ap- 
petite, strength,  and  other  functions  of  the  heart,  nerves, 
stomach,  and  other  parts,  which  both  immediately  fol- 
low and  indicate  the  passions  of  the  mind.  Thus  anger 
violently  excites  the  motion  of  the  spirits,  increases  the 
motion  of  the  hi-art,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and 
the  stnngth  of  the  muscles;  forces  the  blood  into  the 
ultimate  and  pell  acid  vessels,  and  even  out  of  the  ves- 
sels; accelerates  the  excretion  of  bile,  terminates 
chronic  diseases,  and  removes  obstructions.  Grief 
weakens  the  strtngth  of  the  nerves,  and  action  of  the 
heart ;  retards  the  pulse  ;  destroys  the  appetite ;  and 
produce's  paleness,  cachexy,  diarrhoea,  jaundice,  scir- 
rhosities,  and  diseases  arising  from  a  stagnation  of  the 
humours.  Fear  diminishes  the  force  of  the  heart,  so 
as  to  occasion  polypuses  and  paleness,  weakens  the 
muscular  motions,  relaxes  the  sphincters,  increases  in- 
halation, and  diminishes  exhalation.  Excessive  terror 
increases  the  strength  even  to  convulsion ;  excites  the 
pulse ;  removes  obstructions,  palsies ;.  interrupts  the 
course  of  the  blood,  and  produces  sudden  death.  Love, 
hope,  and  joy,  promote  perspiration,  quicken  the  pulse, 


accelerate  the  circulation,  increase  the  appetite,  and  faci- 
litate the  cure  of  diseases.  Excessive  and  sudden  joy 
often  kills,  by  increasing  the  motion  of  the  blood,  and 
exciting  a  true  apoplexy.  Shame  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner letains  the  blood  in  the  face,  as  if  the  veins  were 
tied;  and  also  suppresses  the  menses,  and  has  even 
proved  fatal  in  some  instances. 

How  arc  we  to  account  for  these  changes  produced 
by  the  respective  passions  of  the  mind  ?  Do  nervous 
sphincters  regulate  the  vessels,  and  at  one  time  com- 
press them  subsultorily,  and  increase  the  motion  of  the 
blood,  and  at  another  relax  them  and  destroy  their 
tone.?  That  something  like  this  obtains  in  the  smaller 
vessels,  appears  evidently  from  the  very  similar  effects 
produced  by  fear  and  cold  upon  the  nerves  of  the  skin. 
In  the  genital  parts  we  manifestly  see  the  veins,  under 
particular  circumstances,  constricted,  and  a  consequent 
accumulation  of  blood  ;  and  it  seemed  probable,  that 
in  the  larger  vessels,  the  nervous  nooses  surrounding 
many  of  them  produced  the  same  effects :  for,  in  vari- 
ous parts,  they  surround  and  include  the  meningeal, 
temporal,  vertebral,  carotid,  subclavian,  cceliac,  mesen- 
teric, renal,  and  other  arteries.  But  after  it  was  shewn 
by  some  experiments,  that  the  nerves  are  at  rest  during 
the  action  of  the  muscles,  and  cannot  be  rendered 
shorter  by  any  irritation,  we  were  obliged  to  desert  this 
elegant  theory.  Nor  would  it  seem  far  from  the  truth, 
that  the  arteries  are  rendered  more  or  less  irritable  from 
the  various  sensibility  of  the  nerves,  and  thus  may  be 
contracted  more  vehemently  or  languidly  by  the  same 
quantity  of  blood,  and  that  thus  the  motion  of  the 
blood  is  either  quickened  or  retarded,  if  it  were,  at  all 
certain  that  the  smaller  arteries  have  the  same  irritable 
nature  with  the  large  ones.  Thus  the  appetite  and 
peristaltic  motion  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  are 
manifestly  interrupted  by  the  affections  of  the  mind. 

Whence  proceeds  the  sympathy  of  parts,  so  often  ad- 
verted to  in  the  practice  of  medicine.?  In  some  of  them 
it  appears  to  depend  upon  vascular  connection ;  by 
which  the  blood,  repelled  from  one  part,  presses  more 
heavily  upon  another,  which  has  its  vessels  from  the 
same  common  trunk.    This  comprehends  the  idea  of 
revulsions  made  by  blood-letting;  head-ach,  from  cold 
feet,  &c.    In  other  parts,  the  sympathy  arises  from  a 
similitude  in  their  fabric,  by  which  they  suffer  like 
effects  from  the  same  causes  arising  in  tlie  body,  such 
as  the  sympathy  betwixt  the  womb  and  the  breasts. 
Another  cause  is,  the  continuity  of  membranes;  from 
hence  the  itching  in  the  glands  of  the  penis  from  cal- 
culus, the  cure  of  deafness  by  diarrhoea.  Another  cause 
exists  in  the  nerves  themselves,  and  their  anastomoses, 
as  satisfactorily  appears  from  the  teeth  being  set  on 
edge  by  certain  sounds,  a  disagreeable  sensation  being 
produced  in  the  maxillary  nerve,  on  account  of  its  va- 
rious communications  with  the  portio  dura.    Thus  the 
sympathy  of  the  eyes,  which  is  not  observable  in  like 
manner  in  the  ears,  proceeds  from  the  decussation  of 
the  optic  nerves ;  and  vomiting  is  excited  by  nephritis. 
Lastly,  another  cause  is  referred  to  the  common  sen- 
sory, and  beginnings  of  the  nerves,  which  is  demon- 
strated from  general  convulsions  being  produced  by  the 
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irritation  of  a  single  nerve,  and  universal  epilepsy  by  a 
local  disorder,  &c.  Some  sympathies  in  diseases  arise 
from  a  translation  of  the  matter  to  other  parts  through 
the  cellular  membrane,  or  by  the  action  of  the  muscles, 
or  arteries,  or  by  the  force  of  gravity.    See  Sympathy. 

But  that  important  sympathy  remains  to  be  explain- 
ed, which  subsists  betwixt  the  body  and  the  mind.  On 
this  subject,  however,  we  must  refer  to  the  writings  of 
metaphysicians  and  moral  philosophers ;  particularly 
to  the  luminous  treatises  of  Dr.  Reid.  It  is  a  question 
morr-  immediately  belonging  to  us  to  enquire — Does 
the  mind  govern  the  body?  Do  all  the  motions  and 
actions  in  the  body  arise  from  the  mind,  as  the  imme- 
diate source  and  origin  of  motion  ?  Do  the  motions  of 
the  heart,  arteries,  and  respiration,  arise  from  the  mind, 
■willing  them  and  solicitous  for  the  common  good  of 
the  whole  system  ?  Is  this  power  of  the  mind  demon- 
strated by  the  structure  of  polypi  formed  in  wounds, 
by  the  passions  of  the  mind,  and  by  the  nosvi  materni  ? 
Is  the  absence  of  consciousness  accounted  for  by  the 
well-known  example  of  the  obscure  perceptions  we 
have  in  respiration,  winking,  and  muscular  motion,  all 
of  which  are  effected  by  the  will,  although  we  do  not 
know  the  organs,  or  perceive  that  we  will,  when  we 
breathe,  wink,  or  walk,  when  occupied  in  thought?  Is 
it  therefore  certain,  that  all  motions  arise  from  the 
mind,  because  there  is  no  otherevident  cause  perpetually 
connected  w  ith  the  body,  to  which  they  can  be  referred  ? 

With  a  late  writer  on  this  subject,  we  think  there 
are  many  reasons  which  do  not  yet  permit  us  to  adopt 
this  opinion.  And,  first,  the  construction  and  govern- 
ment of  the  body  itself  appear  greatly  to  exceed  the 
wisdom  of  the  mind.  Our  mind  sees  one  point  distinct- 
ly, and  thinks  one  thought  distinctly;  but  if  it  endea- 
vours to  see  two  objects  at  the  same  time,  to  contem- 
plate two  ideas  at  the  same  time,  or  to  read  two  letters 
at  once,  it  always  becomes  confused,  commits  mistakes, 
and  comprehends  neither  of  them  rightly ;  and  con- 
scious of  its  own  powers,  whenever  it  applies  seriously 
and  diligently  to  any  object,  it  witlidraws  itselt  as  it 
were  from  the  impressions  of  sense,  and  neither  sees, 
nor  hears,  nor  smells,  nor  performs  muscular  actions. 
But  the  mind  ought  to  be  capable  of  infinite  and 
distinct  thoughts,  in  order  to  be  able  to  govern  such  an 
infinite  variety  of  muscles,  vessels,  and  fibres,  in  a  man- 
ner accommodated  to  the  most  exact  g  c  mctry ;  and 
to  resolve  and  construct  occasional  problems  in  the 
direction  of  the  muscles,  scarcely  soluble  by  the  highest 
geometry ;  and  yet  we  must  conclude  the  mind  ignor- 
ant of  this  immense  task,  and  at  the  same  time,  over 
and  above  all  those  works,  capable  of  C(;utemplating 
the  most  difficult  and  abstract  ideas ;  so  that  neither 
the  care  of  the  body  disturbs  its  meditations,  nor  its 
meditations  interfere  with  the  corporeal  actions. 

And  further,  if,  without  being  conscious  of  volition,  we 
can  will  to  respire,  or  wink,  and  with  effect;  we  never- 
theless retain  our  control,  and  can  suspend  respiration, 
and  keep  the  eye-lids  firm,  and  alternately  excite  their 
actions,  and  therefore  we  never  lose  either  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  control,  or  the  use  of  it.  But  we  are 
not  able  to  do  this  with  the  heart  or  intestines;  we 


cannot  restrain  their  motion  when  too  quick,  or  excite  it 
when  languid.  Amongst  all  mankind,  why  dots  every 
one  govern  his  respiration?  Why,  in  all  ag  s,  no  one  his 
heart?  If  custom  only  is  the  cause  of  our  niconscious- 
ness  of  this  power,  why  is  not  the  nund  sensible  of  its 
action,  in  moving  the  heart,  or  in  exercising  the  peri- 
staltic motion,  after  being  suspended  for  hours,  or  even 
whole  days,  in  swoons,  in  convulsive  affections,  and  in 
asphyxia? 

We  see  then  the  evident  falsehood  of  the  assertion,  that 
all  motions  arise  from  the  mind,  and  that  without  it  mat- 
ter would  be  an  immoveable  inert  mass :  for  the  contrac- 
tility excuable  by  every  stimulus,  to  which  the  motion  of 
the  heart,  intestines,  and  perhaps  all  the  other  motions 
in  the  human  body,  belong,  does  not  require  the  pre- 
sence of  the  mind;  it  continues  in  the  dead  body;  it  is 
excited  by  mechanical  causes,  heat,  and  inflation;  and 
it  does  not  dt  sert  the  fibres,  until  they  become  stiff  and 
cold,  although  the  mind,  which  perceives  and  wills, 
may  have  been  a  long  time  expelled  by  the  destruction 
of  the  brain  and  heart,  and  eve-n  although  the  muscle, 
by  being  taken  out  of  the  body,  has  been  separated 
from  every  imaginable  connection  with  the  mind. 

Scarcely  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Na^vi 
MATERNI,  as  is  noticcd  under  that  article.  That  the 
direction  of  the  vital  motions,  in  diseases,  is  not  regu- 
lated by  prudence,  but  almost  entirely  by  the  power 
of  stimulus;  we  are  explicitly  taught  by  the  most  an- 
cient and  only  certain  practice,  which  restrains  the  ex- 
cessive motions  in  acute  and  intermitting  febrile  dis- 
eases, by  the  use  of  blood-letting,  opium,  nitre,  Peru- 
vian bark,  &c.  The  sage  has  no  prerogative  in  the 
government  of  his  body,  over  the  merest  ideot :  and  that 
the  foetus,  which  even  at  birth  is  ignorant  of  the  mo- 
tions of  its  muscles,  and  learns  by  experience  to  walk, 
to  swallow,  and  to  see,  constructs  its  body,  fabricated 
with  such  incredible  art,  is  an  assertion  so  absurd,  and 
improbable,  that  of  itself  alone  it  is  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  hypothesis  altogether. 

The  state  of  aptitude  for  exercising  the  senses  and 
voluntary  motion,  in  healthy  organs,  is  called  wake  ful- 
ness ;  whilst  an  indisposition  to  such  exercise  is  called 
sleep.    See  Sleep. 

SENSllilLITY,  a  term  which  denotes  the  capability 
that  a  nerve  possesses  of  conveying  the  sensation  pro- 
duced by  the  contact  of  another  body  along  with  it. 
All  pans  possessed  of  a  power  producing  a  change  so 
as  to  excite  a  sensation,  are  called  sensible;  those  which 
are  not  possessed  of  this  property  are  named  insensible. 
To  the  insensible  parts  belong  all  the  fluids  of  the 
body;  the  blood,  bile,  saliva,  &c.  and  much  of  the 
solids,  as  the  hair,  epidermis,  nails,  &c. ;  but  the 
sensibh  parts  are  the  skin,  eyes,  tongue,  ear,  nose^ 
muscles,  stomach,  intistims,  &c. 

Dr.  FordyC(  observes,  that  the  sensibility  depends 
on  a  part's  bdng  connected  with  the  bram  by  the 
nerves ;  for,  if  the  nerves  going  to  any  part  be  cut 
through,  the  sensibility  is  lost.  If  the  nerves  going 
to  any  part  be  moderati  ly  compressed,  the  sensibility 
is  diminished  ;  and  it  the  nerves  be  compressed  strongly, 
the  sensibility  is  lost.  If  the  pressure  be  soon  removed^. 
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the  sensibility  recurs.  If  the  pressure  be  continued  for 
a  long  time  before  it  is  removed,  the  sensibility  returns 
more  slowly,  or  not  at  all. 

Pressure  on  the  brain  ma}'  diminish  the  sensibility 
of  the  whole  body.  If  a  small  branch  of  a  nerve  be 
cut  through,  so  as  to  take  off  the  sensibility  of  a  part 
of  the  skin,  it  may  be  restored  in  lime.  The  sensibility 
may  be  impaired,  or  lost,  without  any  sensible  pressure 
on  the  nerve,  or  alteration  of  its  structure.  When 
•there  is  no  wound  in  the  body,  the  sensations  generally 
appear  to  be  in  the  place  where  the  application  excit- 
ing them  is  made.  Ikit  to  this  law  there  are  many 
exceptions.  If  an  extremity  be  cut  otf,  an  applica- 
tion made  to  the  stump  may  produce  sensations,  which 
app'^ar  to  be  in  the  ])art  amputated. 

A  sensation  may  be  excited  apparently  in  a  part  by 
an  afl'ection  of  the  nerve  going  to  it,  the  body  being 
whole.  An  application  made  to  one  part,  may  excite 
a  sensation  in  another,  when  there  is  no  apparent  com- 
munication between  the  nerves  going  to  them. 

Every  part  of  th(>  body  is  capable  of  sensation  in  a 
«ound  or  inorbid  state.  The  bones  and  cartilages  do 
not  appear  to  be  sensible  in  a  sound  state,  whatever 
application  be  made  to  them  ;  but  in  a  morbid  one 
they  may  become  sensible.  All  the  other  parts  of  the 
body  appear  to  be  sensible  in  a  sound  state;  for  the 
distension  ■  of  a  part  considerably  beyond  its  present 
disposition  to  contract,  either  by  its  muscular  power 
or  elasticity,  is  capable  of  exciting  sensations  in  every 
other  part  of  the  body.  There  are  applications  which 
are  capable  of  exciting  sensations  in  one  part,  that 
produce  no  such  efli  ct  in  another. 

St/me  of  the  sensible  parts  arc  only  capable  of  sensa- 
tion from  distension  in  a  sound  state,  such  as  the  mem- 
branes. One  part  may  be  sensible  to  an  application 
to  which  another  is  not,  and  the  second  part  may  be 
sensible  to  another  application  to  which  the  first  is  not; 
as  the  effluvia  of  musk  do  not  affect  the  eyes,  although 
they  affect  the  nostrils;  and  the  ra3's  of  light  affect  tlie 
eyes  but  not  the  nostrils.  Some  parts  of  the  body  are 
only  capable  of  the  sensation  of  pain ;  others  are 
capable  of  various  sensations,  of  which  pain  is  always 
one.  Some  applications  are  capable  of  exciting  pain 
only;  others  may  excite  various  sensations.  Every 
sensation,  excited  in  a  very  great  degree,  is  painful, 
and  several  are  also  painful  from  being  very  weak. 

Those  parts  of  the  body  which  are  capable  of  a 
variety  of  sensations  are  generally  calh  d  the  organs  of 
the  senses.  These  urv,  the  skin,  the  mouth,  the  nos- 
trils, the  eyes,  the  ears  :  the  stomach  is  capable  of  seve- 
ral s(  nsations  b(  sides  pain,  but  not  of  so  great  a  variety 
as  thi  oiguns  of  the  senses.  Some  other  parts  of  the 
body  are  also  capable  of  some  sensatii-'US  not  paiiilul. 
All  thes^'usible  parts  may  have  their  sensibility  increas- 
ed or  diminiahed. 

SENSIBILITY,  a  mental  affection,  in  which  there 
exists  a  Jiice  and  delicate  perception  of  ph  asure  or 
pain,  beauty  or  deformity.  It  is  very  nearly  ailud  to 
taste;  and,  as  far  as  it  is  natural,  se..  ms  lo  d(  pend 
upon  the  organisation  of  the  nervoua  system.  It  is 
capable,  however,  of  cultivation,  and  is  experienced  jn 


a  much  higher  degree  in  civilised  than  in  savage  na- 
tions, and  among  persons  liberally  educated  than 
among  boors  and  illiterate  mechanics.  It  is  a  matter 
of  seme  moment  to  distinguish  real  sensibilities  from 
ridiculous  affections  ;  those  which  tend  to  increase  the 
sum  of  human  happiness  from  such  as  have  a  contrary 
tendency.  This  can  be  done  only  by  watching  over 
them  as  over  other  associations,  for  excessive  sensibility, 
as  it  is  not  the  gift  of  nature,  is  the  bane  of  health  and 
of  human  hajipiness.  "  Too  much  tenderness  (as 
Rousseau  well  observes)  proves  the  bitterest  curse,  instead 
of  tlie  most  fruitful  blessing;  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment are  its  certain  consequences.  The  temperature 
of  the  air,  the  change  of  the  seasons,  the  brilliancy  of 
the  sun,  or  thickness  of  the  fogs,  are  so  many  moving 
springs  to  the  unhappy  possessor,  and  he  becomes  the 
wanton  sport  of  their  arbitration."  That  an  excess  of 
sensibility  is  the  cause  of  seriuus  and  lasting  morbid 
affections,  every  experienced  practitioner  will  readily 
allow,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  treating  those  injuries 
to  which  the  nervous  system  is  exposed  from  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind. 

SENSITIVE,  an  epithet  applied  to  such  plants  as 
possess  a  kind  of  motion,  by  which  the  leaves  and  stalks 
are  contracted  and  fall  down  upon  being  slightly  touch- 
ed, or  shaken  with  some  degree  of  violence.  Of  this 
description  are  the  Mimosa,  Dioncea,  and  Hedysarum. 
The  contraction  of  the  leaves  and  branches  of  sensitive 
plants  when  touched,  is  a  very  singular  phenomenon. 
Different  hypotheses  have  been  formed  by  botanists  in 
order  to  explain  it ;  but  we  are  disposed  to  believe, 
that  these  have  generally  been  deduced  rather  from  ana- 
logical reasoning  than  fromobscrvation.  Froni  the  various 
experiments  made  by  Du  Hamel,  and  other  vegetable 
physiologists,  the  following  conclusions  may  be  fairly 
drawn  :  1.  The  contraction  of  the  parts  of  the  sensitive 
plant  is  occasioned  by  an  external  force,  and  the  con- 
traction is  in  proportion  to  the  force.  2.  All  bodies 
which  can  exert  any  force  affect  the  sensitive  plant; 
some  by  the  touch  or  by  agitation,  as  the  wind,  rain, 
&c.;  some  by  chemical  infiui  nce,  as  heat  and  cold. 
3.  Touching  or  agitating  the  plant  produces  a  greater 
effect  than  an  incision  or  cutting  off  a  part,  or  by 
applying  heat  or  cold. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  these  curious 
phenomena.  Dr.  Darwin,  in  the  notes  to  the  "  Botanic 
Garden,"  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  "  the  sleep 
of  animals  consists  in  a  suspension  of  voluntary  motion ; 
and  as  vegetables  are  subject  to  sleep  as  well  as  animals, 
tln-re  is  reason  to  conclude,"  says  he,  "  that  the  various 
action  ot  closing  their  p.-tals  and  foliage  may  be 
justly  ascribed  to  a  vc/luntary  power;  for  without  the 
faculty  ot  volition  sk^p  would  not  have  been  necessary 
to  them."  Whether  this  definition  of  sleep  when  ap- 
plied to  animals  be  just,  we  shall  not  enquire;  but  it 
is  evident  thi'  supposed  analogy  between  the  sleep  of 
animals  and  the  sleep  of  plants  has  led  Dr.  Darwin  to 
admit  this  astonishing  conclusion,  that  plants  have 
volition.  As  volition  presupposes  a  mind  or  soul,  it 
were  to  be  wished  that  he  had  given  us  some  informa- 
tion concerning  the  nature  of  a  vegetable  soul,  which 
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can  think  and  will.  Wg  suspect,  however,  tuat  this 
vecvetable  soul  will  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  mechanical 
or'chemicalone;  for  it  is  aftected  by  external  forces 
uniformly  in  the  same  way,  its  volition  is  merely 
passive,  and  never  makes  any  successful  resistance 
Lainst  those  causes  by  which  it  is  influenced.  A 
flTis  is  a  mere  abuse  of  words.  We  look  upon  a  l 
attempts  to  explain  the  motions  of  plants  as  absurd, 
and  ail  reasoning  from  supposed  analogy  between  am- 
mals  and  vegetables  as  the  source  of  wild  conjecture, 
and  not  of  sound  philosophy.  We  view  the  contraction 
and  expansion  of  the  sensitive  plant  in  the  same  light  as 
Ave  do  gravitation,  chemical  attraction,  electricity,  and 
magnetrsm,  as  a  singular  fact,  the  circumstances  ot 
which  we  may  be  fully  acquainted  with,  but  must  dis- 
pair  of  understanding  its  cause.  It  is  proper  to  add, 
tliat  what  has  been  said  chiefly  refers  to  the  mimosa 
sensitiva  and  pvcUca.  „ 
SENSO'RIUAI.    Sc7tsoriu7n  commune,     bee  Cere- 

SElSrSO'RiUM  COMMU'NE.    See  Cerebrum. 

SElNTlCO'S^f:  (from  senfis,  a  briar  or  bramble),  in 
Linna^us's  natural  method  of  botany,  the  35th  order  ; 
consisting  of  the  rose,  bramble,  and  .iher  plants  which 
resemble  them  in  port  and  external  structure  1  he 
genera  are,  Agrimonia,  Jgnmoni, ;  Alchimilla  Lcuhcs- 
maiiHe;  Aphhues,  Pcrcepicr ;  Comarum,  3Iarsk  Cinquc- 
foil-  Dryas;  Fragaria,  Strawberry;  iicMm,  Avens,  or 
Herb-bennet ;  Potentilla,  Cinquefoil ;  Rosa  Ro^e;  Ru- 
hus,  Raspberri/,  Bramble;  Sibbaldia;  and  TormentiUa, 

Torment//.  ^,  .  . 

SENTIENT  EXTREMITIES.  The  extremities 
of  the  nerves  arc  called  S(  ntient,  being  the  immediate 
organs  of  touch.    See  Sensation. 

SE'PIA  OFFICINA'LIS;  the  systematic  name  ot 
the  cuttle-fish,  whose  shell  possesses  qualities  Which 
have  occasioned  it  to  be  often  mixed  into  tooth  pow- 
ders ;  but  its  action  on  the  enamel  renders  it  injurious. 

SE'PIiE  OS.    See  Sepia  officinalis. 

SEPIA'RI/E  (from  sepes,  a  hedge),  the  name  of  the 
44th  order  of  Linna;us's  Fragments  of  a  Natural 
M.  thod,  consisting  of  a  beautiful  collection  of  woody 
pl;.nts,  some  of  which,  from  their  size  and  elegance, 
are  \ery  proper  furniture  for  hedges. 

SEPTA'RL^,  a  large  class  of  fossils,  commonly 
known  by  the  names  of  ludus  Helmontii  and  waxen  vans. 
They  an  defined  to  be  fossils  not  inflammable,  nor  so- 
luble in  water;  of  a  moderately  lirm  textuiv  and  dusky 
hue  divided  by  several  septa  or  thin  parutinos,  and 
composed  of  a  sparry  matter  greatly  debased  by  eartli ; 
not  ffiviu"  fire  with  steel ;  fermenting  with  acids,  and 
in  great  part  dissolved  by  them ;  and  calcining  m  a 
moderate  fire.  Of  this  class  there  are  two  d.sm.ct  or- 
ders of  bodies,  and  under  those  six  genera.  1  he  sep- 
tanae  of  the  first  order  are  thos.^  which  are  usually 
found  in  large  masses,  of  asimph-  uniform  construction, 
but  divided  by  large  septa  cither  into  iurgcr  and  more 
irregular  portions^  or  into  smaller  and  more  equal 
ones,  called  talc.     The  genera  of  this  order  are  fimr  : 

1.  Those  divided  by  septa  of  spar,  called  secoihxs: 

2.  Those  divided  by  septa  of  laithy  matter,  called 
gaiopkragmia :  3.  Those  divided  by  beptd  of  the  matter 


of  the  pyrites,  called  pr/riterica  :  And,  4.  Those  divided 
by  septa  of  spar,  with  an  admixture  of  ci-jstal,  c  li  d 
diatigop/iragmia.  Those  of  the  second  order  arc  such 
as  arc^  usually  found  in  smaller  masses,  of  a  crustaled 
structure,  formed  by  various  incrustations  round  a  cen- 
tral nucleus,  and  divid-^d  by  very  thin  septa.  Of  this 
order  arc  only  two  genera:  1.  Those  with  a  short 
roundish  nucleus,  inclosed  within  the  body  of  the 
mass  ;  and,  2.  Those  with  a  long  nucleus,  standing  out 
beyond  the  <.nclb  of  the  mass. 

SEPTFOiL.    See  Tohmenttlla. 

SEPTICS  (sepiica,  ivom  trr^iruj,  to  putrefy);  those 
substmicis  which  promoti'  putit  taction,  chiefly  the  cal- 
careous earths.  F'rom  the  many  curious  experiments 
made  by  Sir  John  Pringle  to  ascertain  the  septic  and 
antiseptic  virtues  of  natural  bodies,  it  appears  that  there 
are  very  few  substances  of  a  truly  septic  nature.  Those 
commonly  reputed  such  by  authors,  as  the  alkaline  and 
volatile  salts,  he  found  to  oe  nowise  septic.  However, 
he  discovered  some,  where  it  seemed  least  likely  to  find 
any  such  quality;  these  were,  chalk,  common  salt,  and 
testaceous  powders.  Nothing  could  be  more  unex- 
pected, than  to  find  sea-salt  a  hastener  of  putrefaction  ; 
but  the  fact  is  thus;  one  drachm  of  salt  preserves  two 
drachms  of  fresh  beef  in  two  ounces  of  water,  above 
thirty  hours  uncorrupteti,  in  a  heat  equal  to  tliatofthe 
human  body  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  this  quan- 
tity of  salt  keeps  flesh  sweet  twenty  ho.urs  longer  than 
pure  water;  but  then  half  a  drachm  of  salt  does  not 
preserve  it  above  two  hours  longer.  Twenty-five  grains 
have  little  or  no  antiseptic  virtue,  and  ten,  fifteen,  or 
even  twenty,  grains,  manifestly  both  hasten  and  heighten 
the  corruption.  The  quantity  which  had  the  most  pu- 
trefying quality,  was  found  to  be  about  ten  grains  to 
the  above  proportion  of  flesh  and  water.  JVIany  in- 
ferences might  be  drawn  from  this  experiment  :  one  is, 
that  since  salt  is  never  taken  in  aliment  beyond  the  pro- 
portion of  the  corrupting  quantities,  it  would  appear 
that  it  is  subservient  to  digestion  chiefly  by  its  septic 
virtue,  that  is,  by  softening  and  resolving  meats  ;  an  ac- 
tion vt  ry  different  from  what  is  commonly  believed.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  that  the  above  experiments  were 
made  with  the  salt  kept  for  domestic  uses.  See 
Pringle's  Observ.  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army,  p.  348, 
et  seq. 

SE'PTUM,  in  anatomy,  an  inclosure  or  partition. 
This  term  is  applied  to  several  parts  of  the  bedy,  which 
serve  to  separate  one  part  or  cavity  frcjin  another;  as, 
septum  nariurn,  the  partition  between  the  nostrils,  septum, 
scroti,  inc. 

SE'PTUM  CEREBE'LLI;  a  process  of  the  dura 
mater,  which  divides  the  cerebellum  perpendicularly 
into  two  jiiincipal  parts. 

SE'Pl  UM  CERE'BRI;.  a  name  for  the  falciform 
process  e  l  the  dura  matt  r.    See  Falciform  process. 

SE'PTUM  CORDIS;  the  partition  between  the  two 
ventricl.  s  of  the  heart.  SeeHEART. 

SLT-TUM  LU'CIDUM,  or  Septum  pellucidum; 
the  thin  and  tender  portion  of  the  brain  that  divides 
the  lau  rdl  ventriclis  ficin  each  other. 

SE'PTUM  NA'RIUM,  the  partition  which  divides: 
the  nostrils.. 
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SE'PTUM  PELLU'CIDUM.    See  Septum  i.u- 

CIDUM. 

SE'PTUM  THORA'CIS.    See  Mediastinum. 

SE'PTUM  TRANSVE'RSUM.    See  Diaphragm. 

SERAPl'NUM,  a  name  for  the  gum-resin  sagape- 
num.    See  Sagapenum. 

SERAPION,  a  physician  of  Alexandria.  He  and 
Philinus  of  the  isle  of  Cos,  were  both  scholars  of  Hcro- 
philus,  and  were  founders  of  the  empiric  sect ;  which 
took  place  about  287  before  Christ.    See  Empirics. 

SERMOUNTAIN.    Sec  Seseli. 

SEROUS  APOPLEXY.    See  Apoplexia. 

SERPENTA'RIA  GALLO'RUM;  a  name  for  the 
arum  dracunculus.    Sec  Dracunculus. 

SERPENTA'RIA  HISPA'NICA  ;  the  common  vi- 
pcr-grass.    See  Scorzo'ner,a. 

SERPENTA'RIA  VIRGINIA'NA  (called  Serpen- 
turia,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  roots  to  the  tail  of 
the  rattle-snake);  otherwise  named  Colvhrina  Virgini- 
ana,  or  Viperina  Virginiana:  Virginian  snake-root. 
The  plant  which  affords  this  root  is  the  Aristohchia  ser- 
pentai  ia ;  foliis  curdafo-oHongis  planis,  caulibus  ivjirmis 
Jlexuosis  teret'bus,  Jioribus  suUtariis ;  cavUs  geniculata 
valde  nodosa ;  jions  ad  radictm.  Linn.  Class,  Gynan- 
dria.  Order,  Hexandria.  Snake-root  has  an  aromatic 
smell,  approaching  to  that  of  valerian,  but  more  agree- 
able;  and  a  warm,  bitterish,  pungent  taste.  It  was 
first  recommended  as  a  medicine  of  extraordinary  power 
in  counteracting  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  bites  of 
serpents;  this,  however,  is  now  wholly  disiTgarded : 
but  as  it  possesses  tonic  and  antiseptic  virtues,  and  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  a  powerful  stimulant  and  dia- 
phoretic, it  is  employed,  in  the  present  day,  in  some 
fevers  where  these  effects  are  required.  A  tinctiira  scr- 
pentarice  is  directed  both  by  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
1  harmacopa?ias. 

SERPE'NTUM  LI'GNUM  ;  snake-wood.  The  na- 
ture of  tliis  does  not  appear  to  have  been  as  yet  well 
ascertained.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  Opluoxylum  ser- 
pentuvi  of  Linnsus,  by  whom  it  is  said  to  be  very 
bitter.  In  tlie  cure  of  the  bite  of  venomous  serpents 
and  malignant  diseases  it  is  said  to  be  of  use. 

SERPE'Nl  UM  RADIX.    See  Mungos  radix. 

SERPl'GO  (from  serpo,  to  creep  ;  because  ic  creeps 
on  the  surface  oi  the  skin  by  degrees);  a  tetter  or  ring- 
worm.   See  Herpes. 

SLRPY'LLUM  (epifoXXov ;  from  spifM,  to  creep;  or 
d  serpendo,  by  ivason  c-t  its  creeping  nature),  or  Serpil- 
lum ;  the  wild  thyme,  or  mother-of-thyme.  Thymus 
serpillum  Linn.  Thymus  erecfus,  foliis  revolutis  oxafis, 
Jioribus  verticdlato-spicatis.  Class,  Didynamia.  Order, 
Gymnospermia.  This  plant  has  the  same  sensible  qua- 
lities as  those  of  the  garden  thyme  (see  Thymus),  but 
it  has  a  milder  and  rather  more  grateful  flavour.  It  is 
seld'/in  us'  d  in  medicine. 

SERP\'LLUM  CH  RA'TUM,  lemon-thyme;  a  va- 
riety of  th-  Thymus  serpillum  Linn.  Tliis  plant  is  very 
pungent ;  and  has  a  particularly  grateful  odour,  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  h  inons. 

SERRATED,  in  butanj,  indented  or  notched  like 
as^w;  a  teim  much  us(  d  in  the  description  of  the 
leaves  of  plants.    See  lioTAJfY. 


SERRA'TULA  AMA'RA  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
a  species  of  saw-wort  which  is  said  to  cure  agues,  but 
scarcely  ever  resorted  to  for  that  purpose. 

SERRA'TUS  ANTI'CUS.  See  Pectoralis  minor. 

SERRA'TUS  MAGNUS  (serratus,  from  serra,  a 
saw;  so  called  from  its  saw-like  appearance).  This 
muscle  is  named  by  Douglas  serratus  major  anticus,  but 
Dr.  Hooper  thinks  improperly,  as  it  is  seated  at  the 
side,  and  not  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax.    It  is 
a  broad  fleshy  muscle,  of  a  very  irregular  shape,  and  is 
in  part  covered  by  the  subscapularis,  pectoralis,  and 
latissimus  dorsi  muscles.    It  arises,  by  fleshy  digita- 
tions,  from  the  eight  superior  ribs,  and  is  inserted  fleshy 
into  the  whole  basis  of  the  scapula  internally,  between 
the  insertion  of  the  rhomboides,  and  the  origin  of  thesub- 
scapularis,  being  folded,    as  it  were,   about  the  two 
angles  of  the  scapula.    The  serratus  magnus  muscle 
may  be  divided  into  two  and  even  three  portions.  The 
latter  division  has  been  adopted  by  Winslow.   The  first 
of  these  portions  is  the  thick  and  short  part  of  the 
muscle  that  arises  from  the  first  and  second  ribs,  and 
is  inserted  into  the  upper  angle  of  the  scaj)ula,  its  fibres 
ascending  obliquely  backwards.    The  second  portion 
arises  from  the  second  rib,  behind  the  origin  of  the  first 
portion,  and  likewise  from  the  third  and  fourth  ribs  : 
this  portion  is  thin  and  short,  and  its  fibres  run  nearly 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  to  be  inserted  into  the  basis 
of  the  scapula.    The  third  and  most  considerable  por- 
tion is  that  which  arises  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh, ' 
and  eighth  ribs,  and  is  inserted  into  the  lower  angle  of 
the  scapula.    The  use  of  the  serratus  magnus  is  to 
move  the  scapula  forwards.    It  is  chiefly  by  the  con- 
traction of  this  muscle,  that  the  shoulder  is  supported, 
when  loaded  with  any  heavy  weight.    The  ancients, 
and  even  many  of  the  moderns,  particularly  Douglas 
and  Cowper,  supposed  its  chief  use  to  be  to  dilate  the 
thorax,  by  elevating  the  ribs  ;  but  it  can  only  do  this 
when  the  scapula  is  forcibly  elevated. 

SERRA'TUS  MA'JOR  ANTI'CUS.    See  Serra- 

TUS  MAGNUS. 

SERRA'TUS  MI'NOR  ANTI'CUS.    See  Pector- 
alis minor. 

SERRA'TUS  POSTI'CUS  INFE'RIOR;  a  thin 
muscle,  but  of  considerable  breadth,  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  back,  under  the  middle  part  of  the  latis- 
simus dorsi.  It  arises  by  a  broad  thin  tendon,  in 
common  with  that  of  the  serratus  minor  anticus 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  two,  and  some- 
times of  the  three,  inferior  dorsal  vertebra;,  and  from 
three,  and  sometimes  four,  of  those  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae.  It  then  becomes  fleshy,  and,  ascending  a 
little  obliquely  outwards  and  forwards,  divides  into 
three,  and  sometimes  four,  fleshy  slips,  which  are  in- 
serted into  the  lower  edges  of  the  three  or  four  inferior 
ribs,  at  a  little  distance  from  their  cartilages.  This 
luuscle  seems  to  be  designed  to  pull  the  ribs  down- 
wards, backwards,  and  outwards. 

SERRA'TUS  SUPE'RIOR  POSTI'CUS  ;  a  small, 
flat,  and  thin  muscle,  which  is  situated  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  back,  immediately  under  the  rhomboidcus. 
It  arises,  by  a  broad  thin  tendon,  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  ligamentuin  colli,  from  the  spinous  process  of 
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the  last  vertebra  of  tlic  neck,  and  the  two  or  three 
uppermost  of  the  back,  and  is  inserted  into  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  sometimes  fifth,  ribs,  by  as  many 
distinct  slips.  This  muscle  expands  the  thorax,  by 
pulling  the  ribs  upwards  and  outwards. 

SE'RUM  (from  senis,  late,  because  it  is  the  remain- 
der of  the  milk  after  its  better  parts  have  been  taken 
from  it).  The  serum  of  the  blood  is  that  thin,  yellow, 
and  somewhat  greenish,  fluid,  which  separates  from  the 
blood  when  cold  and  at  rest.  The  serum  is  fluid  in 
any  degree  of  heat  between  30  and  l60  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer.  In  a  less  heat  it  freezes,  in  a  greater  it 
coagulates. 

Coagulation  is  a  separation  of  an  animal  or  vegetable 
matter  from  the  water  in  which  it  was  dissolved  ;  and  is 
at  the  same  time  a  change  of  the  properties  of  that 
matter,  rendering  it  insoluble  in  water  again  by  com- 
mixture alone.  The  serum  consists  chemically  of  a 
coagulable  matter,  and  water  in  which  muriate  of  am- 
monia, and  phosphoric  ammonia,  and  generally  com- 
mon salt,  and  frequently  selenites,  and  fixed  ammonia, 
are  dissolved  ;  but  it  is  a  question  whether  the  water 
chemically  combined  in  the  serum  be  also  united  with 
those  neutral  salts,  or  whether  the  serum,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  these,  are  only  diffused  through  one  another. 

It  is  probably  in  itself  colourless  and  inodorous ; 
but  it  receives  a  yellowish  or  brownish  hue  from  the 
putrescent  mucilage  of  the  blood,  and  acquires  a  smell 
from  the  essential  oil.  If  it  contained  no  neutral  salts, 
it  would  be  insipid,  and  incapable  of  stimulating. 

The  superfluous  water  may  be  separated  from  it  by 
filtration  in  the  body,  but  that  which  is  chemically 
combined  with  the  other  parts  cannot.  All  the  water 
may  be  evaporated  from  it  by  less  heat  than  140  de- 
grees of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  if  it  be  exposed  to 
the  air.  The  other  parts  remain  after  this  operation 
solid,  and  soluble  again  in  water  by  commixture  alone. 
The  separation  or  addition  of  superfluous  water  docs 
not  affect  its  viscidity,  so  far  as  that  is  of  any  conse- 
<juencc  in  the  circulation ;  but  the  separation  of  that 
water  which  is  in  chemical  combination  may  render  it 
more  viscid.  The  water  in  chemical  combination  is 
never  separated  while  the  serum  is  contained  in  the 
blood-vessels;  and  of  consequence  this  part  of  the 
blood  is  always  equally  viscid,  so  far  as  its  viscidity  can 
affect  the  circulation  or  secretions. 

It  may  be  coagulated  by  acids,  oils,  alcohol,  &c. 
"but  no  substance  can  get  in  the  blood-vessels  in  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  concentration  to  coagulate  it,  except- 
ing by  injection.  It  may  be  coagulated  by  a  juice, 
secreted  in  the  stomach.  It  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
found  coagulated  in  the  body.  The  only  perceptible 
difference  which  has  appeared  in  the  coagulable  part  of 
the  serum,  from  any  observation  hitherto  made  public, 
is,  that  sometimes,  in  coagulating,  its  parts  adhere  more 
or  less  firmly.    See  Blood. 

SESAjMOID  bones  Cotsa  sesamoidea ;  so  called 
from  crijira/xT;,  an  Indian  grain,  and  ei5o;,  likeness  J  ;  the 
little  bones  which  are  found  at  the  articulations  of  the 
great  toes,  and  sometimes  at  the  joints  of  the  thumbs. 
Now  and  then  they  arc  met  with  upon  the  condyles  of 
the  OS  femoiis,  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  fibula. 
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under  the  os  cuboides  of  the  tarsus,  Sec.  These  bonps 
do  not  exist  in  the  foetus,  but  as  we  advance  in  life, 
begin  first  to  appear  in  a  cartilaginous  state,  and,  at 
length,  in  adult  subjects,  are  completely  ossified.  Age 
and  hard  labour  seem  to  add  to  the  number  and  size  of 
these  bones,  and  being  most  commonly  found  v.herever 
the  tendons  and  ligaments  are  most  exposed  to  pressure 
from  the  action  of  the  muscles,  they  are  now  generally 
considered  by  anatomists  as  the  ossified  parts  of  tendons 
and  ligaments.  The  sesamoid  bones  are  usually  smooth 
and  flat  on  the  side  of  the  bone  on  which  tliey  are 
placed  ;  their  upper  surface  is  convex,  and,  in  general, 
adheres  to  the  tendon  that  covers  it,  and  of  which  it 
may,  in  some  measure,  be  considered  as  a  part.  Al- 
though their  formation  seems  to  be  owing  to  accidental 
circumstances,  yet  as  the  two  at  the  first  joint  of  the 
great  toe  are  much  larger  than  the  rest,  and  are  seldom 
wanting  in  an  adult,  it  would  seem  as  if  these  bones 
were  of  some  utility ;  perhaps  by  removing  the  tcmlon* 
farther  from  the  centre  of  motion,  and  thus  increasing 
the  power  of  the  muscles.  The  sesamoid  bones  of  the 
great  toe  and  thumb  seem  likewise  to  be  of  use,  in 
forming  a  groove  for  lodging  the  flexor  tendons  so  as  to 
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secure  them  from  compression. 

SESAMOIDAL  BONES.    See  Sesamoid  bones. 

SE'SAMUM  (Sesatnuni,  an  Egyptian  word);  the 
oily-grain :  Scsarmm  Orieniale  of  Linnajus.  The  seed 
and  leaves  of  this  plant  are  used  medicinally  in  some 
countries  on  account  of  the  bland  oil  which  the  former 
contains,  and  for  the  mucilaginous  nature  of  the  latter. 
The  sesamum  Orienfale  is  cultivated  in  ail  the  eastern 
countries,  and  also  in  Africa,  as  a  pulse ;  and  the  seeds 
have  also  been  introduced  into  Carolina,  where  they 
succeed  extremely  well.  The  inhabitants  of  that 
country  make  an  oil  from  the  seed,  which  will  keep 
good  many  years,  without  having  any  rancid  smell  or 
taste.  In  two  years  it  becomes  quite  mild;  so  that 
when  the  warm  taste  of  ^le  seed,  which  is  in  the  oil 
when  first  drawn,  is  worn  off,  they  use  it  as  a  sallad- 
oil,  and  for  all  the  purposes  of  sweet-oil.  The  seeds 
of  this  plant  are  also  used  by  the  negroes  for  food; 
which  seeds  they  parch  over  the  fire,  and  then  mix 
them  with  water,  and  stew  other  ingredients  with  them, 
which  makes  a  palatable  food.  Sometimes  a  sort  of 
pudding  is  made  of  these  seeds,  in  the  same  manner  as 
with  millet  or  rice.  From  nine  pounds  of  this  seed 
brought  from  Carolina,  there  were  upwards  of  two 
quarts  of  oil  drawn,  which  is  as  great  a  quantity  as  has 
been  obtained  from  any  vegetable  whatever.  'This  oc- 
casions its  being  called  the  oily  grain. 

SE'SAMUM  ORIENTA'LE  ;  the  systematic  nam« 
of  the  sesamum  ot  the  pharmacopoeias.  See  Sesamum. 

SE'SELI  {(r£<riM  ;  itocpx  to  a-awcoci  eAAov,  because  it 
is  salutary  for  young  fawns),  also  called  Siler  montanum; 
hart-wort,  or  sermountain  :  the  Laserpitium  siler  Linn. 
The  seeds  and  roots  of  this  plant,  which  grows  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe,  are  directed  as  oflScinal 
remedies.  They  have  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  warm, 
glowing,  aromatic  taste.  Thuugh  ni'glected  in  this 
country,  they  do  not  appear  to  deserve  it. 

SE'SELI  CRE'TICUM.  There  is  great  confusion, 
amongst  the  species  of  seseli;  botanists  having  varied  in 
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their  accounts  of  this  plant  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
The  plant  which  bears  this  epithet  in  some  pharmaco- 
pceias,  is  the  Tordylium  officinale  of  Linnsus.  The 
seeds  are  said  to  be  diuretic,  but  they  are  seldom  used. 

SE'SELI  MASSILIE'NSE,  hart-wort  of  Marseilles; 
the  Seseli  tortmsum  Linn.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  are 
directed  for  medicinal  use,  and  have  a  warm  biting 
taste,  and  a  greater  degree  of  pungency  than  those  of 
the  Laserpitium. 

SE'SELI  TORTUO'SUM  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  hart-wort  of  Marseilles.   See  Seseli  massiliense. 

SE'SQUI,  a  Latin  word,  which  joined  with  any 
number,  weight,  measure,  &c.  signifies  one  integer  and 
a  half ;  as  sesqiii  granum,  a  grain  and  a  half. 

SETA'CEUM  (from  seta,  a  bristle;  because  horse- 
hairs were  first  used  to  keep  open  the  wound) ;  a  seton. 
See  Seton. 

SETON  (setaceum ;  so  called  from  setce  equince, 
horses'  hairs,  because  these  were  first  used  as  a  means 
of  keeping  the  wound  open);  an  artificial  ulcer  made 
in  the  skin.  This  operation  is  performed  by  elevating 
the  skin  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  an  assistant  doing 
the  same  at  about  an  inch  from  where  the  operator 
holds  it.  Then,  having  armed  a  large  broad  cutting 
needle  with  as  many  threads  as  the  operator  thinks 
needful,  he  is  to  pass  the  needle  through  the  stretched 
skin,  bring  the  threads  a  little  way  through,  and  there 
leave  them.  \l  is  common  to  rub  a  little  of  the  thread, 
as  much  at  least  as  will  pass  into  the  wound,  at  each 
time  of  dressing,  with  the  ung.  resinae  flav.  moving  the 
threads  forward  every  day,  by  which  the  discharge  will 
be  promoted,  and  may  be  continued  at  pleasure. 

Mr.  Bell  recommends  this  operation  particularly 
when  tumors  in  some  situations  are  very  large.  It 
empties  them,  he  observes,  of  whatever  size  they  may 
be,  not  suddenly,  but  very  gradually ;  and  effectually 
prevents  a  free  admission  of  air.  A  seton  is  not  com- 
monly attended  with  nearly  so  much  pain  and  inflamma- 
tion, nor  is  the  cicatrix  occasioned  by  it  ever  incon- 
venient, or  unseemly,  as  it  frequently  is  after  a  large 
incision.  When  the  patients  are  otherwise  in  good 
health,  they  very  commonly  do  well ;  and  with  this 
additional  advantage,  that  a  cure  is  frequently  obtained 
in  little  more  than  half  the  time  usually  found  neces- 
sary after  a  large  incision  has  been  employed.  A  seton 
is  one  of  the  modes  of  curing  the  hydrocele.  See  Hy- 
drocele. They  also  are  recommended  in  complaints 
of  the  head  and  eyes ;  and  in  all  disorders  where  issues 
are  thought  advisable.  They  may  be  put  in  places 
where  issues  could  not  so  conveniently  be  fixed  ;  other- 
wise issues,  or  perpetual  blisters,  are  more  agreeable, 
and  almost  equally  useful  methods.  See  the  article 
Issue. 

SETTERWORT.  The  bear's-foot  is  sometimes  so 
termed.    See  Helleboraster. 

SE'VUM,  or  Sebum,  suet;  the  hard  fat  of  animals. 
It  is  used  in  forming  unguents,  pomatum,  <S:c. 

SE'VUM  MINERALE,  mineral  tallow;  a  substance 
somewhat  resembling  tallow,  found  on  the  sea-coasts  of 
Finland  in  the  year  1736.  It  bums  with  a  blue  flame, 
and  smell  of  grease,  leaving  a  black  viscid  matter  which 
cannot  easily  be  consumed.    It  is  extremely  light ; 


being  only  of  the  specific  gravity  of  0.770 ;  whereas 
tallow  is  not  less  than  O.pSp-  It  is  partly  soluble  in 
highly-rectified  spirit  of  wine;  but  entirely  so  in  exr. 
pressed  oils  when  boiling.  It  is  met  with  in  some  of  the 
rocky  parts  of  Persia,  but  there  it  appears  to  be  mostly 
mixed  with  petroleum.  Dr.  Herman  of  Strasburg 
mentions  a  spring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city 
which  contains  a  substance  of  this  sort  diffused  through, 
it,  separating,  and  capable  of  being  collected  on  ebul- 
lition. A  fat  mineral  matter  resembling  butter  or  tal- 
low has  been  extracted  from  peat  in  Lancashire. 

SEX  ;  the  property  by  which  every  animal  is  male 
or  female. 

SEXUAL  SYSTEM,  in  botany,  that  system  of  clas- 
sification which  was  invented  by  the  immortal  LinnEeus, 
professor  of  physic  and  botany,  at  Upsal,  in  Sweden. 
It  is  founded  on  the  parts  of  fructification,  viz.  the 
stamens  and  pistils ;  these  having  been  observed  with 
more  accuracy  since  the  discovery  of  the  uses  for  which 
nature  has  assigned  them,  a  new  sc  t  of  principles  have 
been  derived  from  them,  by  means  of  which  the  distri- 
bution of  plants  has  been  brought  to  a  greater  preci- 
sion, and  rendered  more  comformable  to  true  philos'o^ 
phy,  in  this  system,  than  in  any  one  of  those  which  pre- 
ceded it.  The  author  does  not  pretend  to  call  it  a  na- 
tural system,  he  gives  it  as  artificial  only,  and  modestly, 
owns  his  inability  to  detect  the  order  pursued  by  Na- 
ture in  her  vegetable  productions;  but  of  this  he  seems 
confident,  that  no  natural  order  can  ever  be  framed 
without  taking  in  the  materials  out  of  which  he  has 
raised  his  own;  and  urges  the  necessity  of  admitting 
artificial  systems  for  convenience,  till  one  truly  natural 
shall  appear.  Linnseus  has  given  us  his  Fragrnenti 
Metliodi  Naturalis,  in  which  he  has  made  a  distribu- 
tion of  plants  under  various  orders,  putting  together  in 
each  such  as  appear  to  have  a  natural  affinity  to  each 
other ;  this,  after  a  long  and  fruitless  search  after  the 
natural  method,  he  gives  as  the  result  of  his  own  specu- 
lation, for  the  assistance  of  such  as  may  engage  in  the 
same  pursuit  hereafter. 

Not  finding  it  practicable  to  form  a  system  after  the 
natural  method,  Linnaeus  was  more  fully  convinced  of 
the  absolyte  necessity  of  adopting  an  artificial  one,  of 
which  a  detailed  account  is  given  under  the  article 
Botany. 

SEXUALI'STyE,  an  epithet  applied  to  those  bo- 
tanical writers,  who  have  established  the  classes  of 
plants  upon  the  diflf'ercnccs  of  the  sexes,  and  parts  of 
fructification,  in  plants.  Of  these,  Linnajus  is  the 
principal. 

SEYDSCHUTZ  WATER.    See  Sedlitz  water. 

SHALE,  a  species  of  schistus.  See  Schist.  It  is 
a  black  slaty  substance,  or  a  clay  hardened  into  a  stony 
consistence,  and  so  much  impregnated  with  bitumen 
that  it  becomes  somewhat  like  a  coal.  The  acid 
emitted  from  shale,  during  its  calcination,  uniting  itself 
to  the  argillaceous  earth  of  the  shale,  forms  alum. 
About  ]  20  tons  of  calcined  shale  will  make  one  ton  of 
alum.  The  shale,  after  being  calcined,  is  steeped  in 
water,  by  which  means  the  alum,  which  is  formed 
during  the  calcination  of  the  shale,  is  dissolved :  this 
dissolved  alum  undergoes  various  operations  before  it  is 
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formed  into  the  alum  of  the  shops.  This  kind  of  slate 
forms  large  strata  in  Derbyshire ;  and  is  also  found  in 
large  strata,  generally  above  the  coal,  in  most  coal 
counties  of  this  kingdom. 

SHANKER,  or  Chancre,  a  malignant  ulcer,  occa- 
sioned by  venereal  irritation.    See  Chancre. 

SHARP-POINTED  DOCK.  See  Oxylapathum. 

SHELL-FISH,  a  numerous  class  of  animals  em- 
ployed as  aliment  in  various  parts  of  the  ^vorld  ;  and 
noticed  by  Dr.  Cullen  with  others  of  the  Tcstacea. 
The  Oyster,  Mussel,  and  Cockle  (see  those  articles), 
are  the  kinds  seen  most  frequently  at  our  tables. 
With  i-espect  to  these.  Dr.  Cullen  is  of  opinion,  that 
they  hardly  differ  in  any  quality  from  one  another; 
and  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  taste,  the  more  frequent 
appearance  of  the  former  at  our  tables.  The  substance 
of'most  kinds  of  shell-fish  gives  out,  in  decoction,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  matter :  but  this  docs  not  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  nutritious  matter  to  be  greater 
than  what  may  be  extracted  by  the  gastric  fluid  from 
other  substances  which  do  not  give  out  so  much  in  de- 
coction ;  and  the  smaller  proportion  of  volatile  alkali 
that  is  obtained  from  their  entire  substance  or  from 
their  extract,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  they  contain 
less  of  animal  substance  than  the  flesh  of  quadrupeds, 
birds,  or  even  of  the  amphibia.  Upon  the  whole,  con- 
sidered as  aliments,  we  may  conclude  shell-fish  to  be 
much  of  the  nature  of  fishes  in  general.  They  particu- 
larly approach  to  the  nature  of  many  of  the  latter,  in 
being  without  oil,  or  in  having  it  in  very  small  propor- 
tion ;  and  therefore,  in  Dr.  CuUen's  opinion,  affording 
less  nourishment.  Shell-fish  appear  to  be  of  more  dif- 
ficult digestion  than  the  most  part  of  lean  fishes,  and 
in  some,  particularly  the  mussel,  when  eaten  immo- 
derately, there  is  a  quality  offensive  to  the  stomach. 
See  Mussel.  Dr.  Cullen  says  he  has  also  known 
several  instances  of  persons  who  could  not  take  even  a 
very  small  quantity  of  lobster  or  crab  without  being 
affected,  soon  after,  with  a  violent  colic,  and  sometimes 
with  that  same  efflorescence  on  the  skin  which  often 
happens  from  eating  salmon  or  herrings.  In  these 
latter  cases,  however,  it  happens  chiefly  from  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  particular  persons. 

SHERBET,  a  compound  drink,  first  brought  into 
England  from  Turkey  and  Persia.  It  then  consisted 
of  water,  lemon-juice,  and  sugar,  in  which  were  dis- 
solved perfumed  cakes  made  of  Damascus  fruit,  and 
Some  drops  of  rose-water.  Another  kind  of  it  was 
made  of  violets,  honey,  juice  of  raisins,  &c.  Sherbet, 
with  us,  is  the  liquor  prepared  for  punch  before  the 
spirit  is  added ;  in  which  state  it  is  the  most  whole- 
some. 

SHINGLES,  called  also  Zona,  Zoster,  Cinguli,  &c. 
an  eiysipelatous  herpetic  eruption,  extending  some- 
times quite  round  the  body.  It  appears  in  small 
distinct  vesicles,  which  itch  intolerably  at  first,  but  are 
afterwards  sore,  and  induce  a  high  degree  of  fever. 
See  Herpes. 

SHIRL,  or  Schorl.    See  the  latter. 

SHIVER.    See  Schist. 

SHOCK,  in  electricity,  the  effect  of  the  explosion 


of  a  charged  body ;  that  is,  the  discharge  of  the  whole 
of  its  electricity  on  any  other  body,  when  it  is  called 
the  electric  shock.  This  is  one  means  of  rendering  elec- 
tricity subservient  to  the  cure  of  diseases.  See  Elec- 
tricity. 

SHORL.    See  Schorl. 

SHRUB  Cfrutex,  Lat.),  in  botany,  alow,  dwarf  tree, 
or  woody  vegetable  of  a  size  less  than  a  tree ;  and 
which,  instead  of  one  single  stem,  frequently  from  th« 
same  root  puts  forth  several  sets  of  stems.  Such  are 
privet,  phillyrea,  holly,  box,  honey-suckle,  &c.  Shrubs 
and  trees  put  forth  in  autumn  a  kind  of  bud  or  germ, 
in  the  axis  of  the  leaves :  these  are  as  so  many  little 
ova,  which,  coming  to  expand  by  the  warmth  of  the 
following  spring,  open  into  leaves. 

SIALAGO'GA  {(na.Xa.ywya,,  from  (rtako;,  saliva,  and 
ayw,  to  expel  J  ;  sialagogues.  Those  medicines  are  so 
called,  which  excite  an  uncommon  flow  of  saliva.  Such 
are  mercurial  preparations,  pyrethrum,  &C.  They  are 
divided  into  sialagoga  topica,  as  scilla,  nicotiana,  piper, 
&c.  and  sialagoga  interna,  as  the  various  preparations 
of  mercury.  This  class  of  remedies  operates  in  a  man- 
ner vei-y  analogous  to  that  of  the  crrhines.  See  Er- 
iiHiKES.  By  emptying  the  salivary  glands  and  mu- 
cous follicles,  they  produce  an  afflux  of  fluids  from  all 
the  neighbouring  vessels ;  and  this  is  occasionally  ex- 
tended (as  is  the  case  with  the  evacuation  caused  by 
errhines)  to  the  whole  branches  of  the  external  carotid. 
By  this  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  it  may  be  readily  supposed 
that  our  masticatories  may  relieve  rheumatic  conges- 
tions, not  only  in  the  neighljouring  parts,  as  in  the  case 
of  tooth-ach,  but  also  congestions  or  inflammatory  dis- 
position in  any  part  of  the  system  of  the  external  caro- 
tid. The  means  that  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose 
are  many ;  and  we  may  rank  among  the  sialagoga 
every  remedy  that  proves  acrid  or  heating  to  the  tongue 
or  internal  surface  of  the  mouth.  Dr.  Cullen  gives  a 
list  of  these  substances,  marking  the  angelica  as  mild 
and  agreeable  ;  the  imperatoria,  as  one  more  acrid ;  or, 
as  more  acrid  still,  the  pyrethrum,  which  indeed  is  most 
commonly  employed.  But  Dr.  Cullen  found  none 
more  effectual,  though  not  marked  in  his  list,  than  a 
bit  of  fresh  horse-radish  root  held  in  the  mouth,  and 
chewed  a  little.  These  last,  however,  are  the  external 
sialagogues ;  the  only  internal  one  is  mercury. 

SI'BBENS,  a  term  that  has  obtained  in  some  parts 
of  Britain,  as  expressive  of  a  disease  which  resembles, 
but  is  said  not  to  be,  the  venereal.  Unhappily,  the 
disease  is  yet  venereal,  notwithstanding  this  change  ©f 
its  name.  The  term  sibbens  is  most  common  in  Scot- 
land. 

SIDE'RIA,  the  name  of  a  genus  of  crystals,  used  to 
express  those  altered  in  their  figure  by  particles  of  iron. 
These  are  of  a  rhomboidal  figure,  and  composed  only  of 
six  planes.   Of  this  genus  there  are  four  known  species : 

1.  A  colourless,  pellucid,  and  thin  one;  found  in  con- 
siderable quantities  among  the  iron  ores  of  the  forest  of 
Dean  in  Gloucestershire,  and  in  several  other  places. 

2.  A  dull,  thick,  and  brown  one ;  not  uncommon  in 
the  same  places  with  the  former.  And,  3.  A  black 
and  very  glossy  kind,  a  fossil  of  great  beauty ;  found 
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in  the  same  place  with  the  others,  as  also  in  Leicester- 
shire and  Sussex. 

SIDERITE,  a  substance  discovered  by  Mr.  Meyer, 
and  by  him  supposed  to  be  a  new  metal ;  but  Messrs. 
Bergman  and  Kirwiin  have  discovered  that  it  is  nothing 
else  than  a  natural  combination  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
with  iron.  Mr.  Klapruth  of  Berlin  also  came  to  the 
same  conclusion,  without  any  communication  with 
Mr.  Meyer.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  separate  this 
acid  from  tiie  metal ;  however,  he  found  the  artificial 
compound  of  phosphoric  acid  and  iron  to  agree  in  its 
properties  with  the  calx  sidcri  alba  obtained,  by  Berg- 
man and  Meyer,  from  the  cold-short  iron  extracted 
from  the  swampy  or  marshy  ores.  The  discovery  of 
this  substance,  however,  may  prove  important  to  che- 
mistry, as  we  are  thus  furnished  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  might  be  applied 
to  useful  purposes  if  it  could  be  separated  from  the 
metal. 

SIGESBE'CKIA  ORIENTA'LIS ;  the  systematic 
name  of  a  plant  which  is  said  to  be  useful  in  removing 
strangury,  and  in  calculous  diseases,  gout,  and  fluor 
albus.    It  is,  however,  little  known  in  practice. 

SIGHT ;  the  perception  of  the  vibrations  of  light  by 
the  eye.  See  Eye  and  the  articles  Vision  and  Cry- 
stalline. Concerning  the  nature  of  the  sense  of 
sight,  the  reader  should  consult  the  best  treatises 
on  Optics.  Of  this  sense  some  slight  disorders,  or  ra- 
ther varieties,  are  often  observed. 

Those  persons  are  called  shurt-sighted  who  cannot 
see  distinctly  unless  the  object  be  very  near  them. 
This  disorder  arises  from  too  great  a  refraction  of  the 
rays,  by  reason  of  their  being  too  soon  collected  into  a 
focus  by  the  crystalline  lens,  and  diverging  again 
before  they  fall  upon  the  retina,  by  which  means  they 
make  an  indistinct  picture  upon  it.  The  most  usual 
cause  is  too  great  a  convexity  of  the  eye  or  some  of 
its  humours,  as  too  prominent  a  cornea.  It  is  a  dis- 
order common  to  young  people,  which  is  sometimes 
removed  when  they  grow  older.  As  soon  as  the  first 
approaches  of  short-sightcdnese  are  observed,  it  is  sup- 
posed it  may  be  obviated  by  the  person's  accustoming 
himself  to  view  remote  objects,  and  keeping  his  eyes  off 
very  small  and  near  ones ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  it  may 
be  brought  on  by  the  opposite  custom,  because  the  eye 
accommodates  itself  somewhat  to  the  distances  of 
those  objects  which  it  is  accustomed  to  view.  But 
a  concave  glass,  which  causes  the  rays  of  light  to 
diverge  more  than  naturally  they  would  before  falling 
upon  the  cornea,  is  the  most  simple  and  certain 
remedy. 

hong-sighted  people  arc  those  who  cannot  see  an 
object  distinctly  unlesss  it  be  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  them.  This  arises  from  causes  contrary'  to  the 
former;  namely,  the  eye  being  too  flat,  so  that  there 
is  no  room  for  refracting  the  rays  and  bringing  them 
into  a  focus.  Hence  this  defect  is  common  in  old 
people,,  and  remedied  by  the  use  of  convex  glass.'s. 

Those  are  called  nyctalopes  who  see  brtttT  with  a 
very  weak  than  with  a  strong  light.  It  is  a  defect  very 
seldom  to  be  met  with  in  the  human  race,  though  every 


person  is  sensible  of  it  who  has  been  long  kept  in  the 
dark  and  is  then  suddenly  brought  into  the  light.  The 
disease  arises  from  too  great  a  sensibility  of  the  retina, 
and  the  pupil  being  too  open. 

The  sight  is  liable  to  many  and  serious  disorders.. 
It  is  sharpened  beyond  measure,  so  that  the  person 
cither  perci'ives  nothing  distinctly,  or  with  great  pain,^ 
from  the  same  causes  that  induced  a  similar  disorder  in 
the  other  senses;  naniel)',  excessive  sensibility  in  the 
general  habit  of  body,  or  a  pai'ticular  state  of  the  brain 
common  in  phrenitis,  or  even  in  those  afflicted  with 
fevers  arising  from  inflammation  or  too  great  excite- 
ment ;  though  more  frequently  from  the  condition  of 
the  eye  itself,  one  becomes  unable  to  bear  the  light. 
The  inflammation  of  the  tunica  adnata,  and  the  lore- 
part  of  the  sclerotica  (see  Ophthalmia),  is  com- 
municated to  the  back  parts  of  it,  and  from  thence  to 
the  choroidcs  and  retina  itself.  Hence  the  light  be- 
comes intolerable,  and  vision  is  attended  with  pain 
and  great  irritation,  sometimes  inducing  or  augment- 
ing a  delirium. 

The  sense  of  seeing  is  made  dull,  or  even  tofalli/ 
abolished,    by  age ;    the  aqueous  humour  not  being 
supplied  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  the  cornea  and 
lens,  or  the  vitreous  humour,  becoming  shrivelled  or 
decayed.     It  may  likewise  liappen  from  the  cornea 
becoming  dry  and  opaque ;  which  is  to  be  imputed  to 
the  languid  motion  of  the  blood,  and  to  great  numbers 
of  the  small  vessels  being  obstructed,  or  having  their 
sides  concreted ;  or  from  the  crystalline  lens  becoming 
yellow  like  amber,  and  the  retina  itself  less  sensible^ 
for  old  age  diminishes  every  sensation.    It  is  totally 
abolished  by  injuries  of  the  brain,  the  optic  nerve, 
or  the  retina,  even  though  the  structure  of  the  organ 
should  remain  sound.     This  disease  is  called  gutta. 
Serena,  or  amaurosis  (see  the  former) ;  and  it  is  easily 
known  by  the  dilatation  and  immobility  of  the  pupil, 
the  humours  of  the  eye  remaining  clear.    It  is  com- 
monly owing  to  congestion  of  blood ;  and  sometimes^ 
where  no  congestion  of  blood  can  be  shewn,  to  mere 
torpor  of  the  nerves.    If  it  be  only  a  torpor  of  part 
of  the  retina,  we  see  black  spots  in  those  things  at 
which  we  look;  or  flies  seem  to  pass  before  our  eyes„ 
a  very  bad  sign  in  fevers,  and  almost  always  mortal. 
The  sight  is  abolished  also  by  the  obscurity  or  opacity 
of  any  of  the  parts  through  which  the  rays  ought  to 
pass  and  be  refracted ;  as  if  the  cornea  lose  its  trans- 
parency by  being  covered  with  spots;  or  the  aqueouS' 
humour  become  corrupted  with  blood,  serum,  or  pus^ 
or  tlie  lens  (which  often  happens,  and  which  is  called 
a  cataract)  become  of  a  grey  or  brown  colour  (see 
Cataract),  or  the  virtreous  humour  be  in  like  man- 
ner corrupted;  or,  lastly,  when  all  the  humours  being 
dissolved,  confused,  and  mixed  together,  by  inflammation 
and  suppuration,  either  do  not  suffer  the  light  to  pass 
at  all,  or  to  pass  imperfectly  and  unequally;  whence 
either  no  image  is  formed  on  the  retina,  or  it  appears 
obscure,  distorted,  imperfect,  and  discoloured. 

The  sight  is  also  depraved,  when  things  appear  to 
it  of  a  colour  different  from  their  own,  or  even  in 
another  situation,   and  ofV  another  shape  than  they 
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cnght  to  have.  This  happens  from  the  humours  being 
tinctured  with  an  unusual  colour,  as  is  said  to  happen 
in  some  instances  of  jaundice;  or  from  an  extravasa- 
tion and  mixture  of  the  blood  with  the  aqueous 
humour.  A  surprising  depravation  also,  or  constant 
and  perpetua}  defect  of  vision,  is  not  unfrequently 
observed  in  men  otherwise  very  healthy,  and  who 
see  quite  clearly ;  namely,  that  they  cannot  distinguish 
certain  colours,  green  for  example,  from  red.  An- 
other depravation  is,  when,  without  any  light  being 
admitted  to  the  eyes,  sparlis,  small  drops  of  a  flame 
or  gold  colour,  and  various  other  colours,  are  observed 
to  float  before  us.  This  is  generally  a  very  slight 
and  transient  disorder,  common  to  those  whose  con- 
stitutions are  very  irritable ;  and  arises  from  the  slight 
impulse,  as  it  would  seem,  on  the  retina,  by  the 
vessels  beating  more  vehemently  than  usual.  A  fiery 
circle  is  observed  by  pressing  the  eye  with  the  finger 
after  the  eye-lids  arc  shut.  The  same  reason,  perhaps, 
may  be  giving  for  those  sparks  which  are  seen  by 
persons  labouring  under  fits  of  the  epilepsy,  and  in- 
creasing to  the  size  of  an  immense  and  luminous  beam 
before  they  fall  down  in  convulsions.  A  similar  beam 
those  who  have  recovered  from  hanging  or  drowning 
testify  tliat  they  have  observed  ;  for,  in  consequence  of 
the  respiration  being  suppressed,  the  vessels  of  the  head 
swell  and  compress  the  whole  brain  and  nervous  parts 
of  the  head.  Sparks  of  the  same  kind,  and  these  too 
of  no  good  omen,  are  observed  in  patients  labouring 
under  a  fever,  where  a  phrenitis  or  fierce  delirium  is  at 
hand  :  and  likewise  in  those  who  are  threatened  with 
palsy,  apoplexy,  or  epilepsy.  A  distinct  but  false 
perception,  namely,  ot  visible  things  which  do  not 
exist,  is  to  be  imputed  to  some  injury  of  the  brain, 
to  madness  or  a  delirium,  not  to  any  disease  of 
the  eye. 

A  very  frequent  defect  of  vision  remains  to  be 
mentioned ;  namely,  squinting.  For  an  account  of 
this  see  the  article  Stiiabismus.  Physicians  have 
referred  to  the  sense  of  vision  that  most  troublesome 
sensation  which  we  call  a  vertigo  :  though  it  seems 
rather  to  belong  to  that  of  feeling,  or  of  consciousness ; 
for  in  many  instances  the  disorder  is  not  removed  either 
in  the  dark  or  by  shutting  the  eye-lids.    See  Vertigo. 

SIGl'LLUM  SALOMO'NIS  (so  called,  because  it 
has  upon  its  root  the  resemblance  of  an  impression 
made  by  a  seal),  Solomon's  seal ;  the  Convolvulus  poly- 
gonatum  ;  foliis  alternis  ampltxicaiilibus,  caule  ancipiti, 
pedunculis  axillaribus  subnni/ioris.  Linn.  The  roots  of 
this  plant  have  been  applied  externally  as  an  as- 
tringent, and  administered  internally  as  corroborants, 
but  they  are  now  disused. 

SIGMOI'DES  ((Tiyju-OEjJsf ;  from  the  Greek  letter 
X,  and  BiSo;,  likeness  J ;  resembling  the  Greek  letter 
sigma.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  valves  of  the  heart, 
and  sometimes  to  the  cartilages  of  the  aspera  arteria-^ 
©r  the  semilunar  apophysis  of  the  bones. 
.   SI'LER  MONTA'NUM.    See  Seseli. 

Sl'LEX,  or  Siliceous  Earth,  is  the  principal  con- 
rtrtuent  part  of  a  very  great  number  of  the  compound 
earths  and  stones  forming  the  immense  mass  of  the 
-jKxlid  nucleus  of  the  globe.    It  is  the  basis  of  almost  all 


the  scintillating  stones,  such  as  Jlint,  rock  crystal, 
quartz,  agate,  calcedony,  jasper,  4"C.  The  sand  ©f 
rivers  and  of  the  sea-shore  chiefly  consists  of  it.  It  is 
deposited  in  vegetable  substances,  forming  petrefied 
wood,  &c.  It  is  likewise  precipitated  from  certain 
springs  in  a  stalactitical  form.  It  has  been  discovered 
in  several  waters  in  a  state  of  solution,  and  is  found  in 
many  plants,  particularly  grasses  and  equisetums. 
Mr.  Davy,  professor  of  chemistry  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, has  proved,  that  it  forms  a  part  of  the 
epidermis  of  these  vegetables.  Silex  is  never  met 
with  absolutely  pure  in  nature. 

Silex  when  perfectly  pure  exists  in  the  form  of  a 
white  powder  that  is  insipid  and  inodorous.  It  is 
rough  to  the  touch,  cuts  glass,  and  scratches  or  wears 
away  metals.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about  2.(>(>.  It 
is  unalterable  by  the  simple  combustible  bodies.  AVhen 
mixed  with  water  it  does  not  form  a  cohesive  mass. 
Its  moleculoe  when  diffused  in  water  are  precipitated 
with  the  utmost  facility.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  any 
acid,  except  the  fluoric.  When  in  a  state  of  extreme 
division  it  is  soluble  in  alkalies;  fused  with  them  it 
forms  glass.  It  melts  with  the  phosphoric  and  boracic 
acids.  It  is  uuchang''able  in  the  air,  and  unalterable 
by  oxigen  and  the  rest  of  the  gaseous  fluids.  It  has 
been  considered  as  insoluble  in  water,  but  it  appears 
when  in  a  state  of  extreme  division  to  be  soluble  in  a 
minute  quantity. 

Silex  may  be  obtained,  tolerably  pure,  from  flints, 
by  the  following  process :  expose  some  common  gun- 
flints  in  a  crucible  to  a  red  heat,  and  then  plunge  them 
into  cold  water ;  by  which  treatment  they  will  become 
brittle,  and  easily  reducible  to  powder.  Mix  them, 
when  pulverised,  with  three  or  four  times  their  weight 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  let  the  mixture  be  fused, 
in  a  dull  red  heat,  in  a  silver  crucible.  We  thus 
obtain  a  compound  of  alkali  and  silex,  called  siliceou"> 
potash.  Dissolve  this  compound  in  water,  filter  the 
solution,  and  add  to  it  diluted  sulphuric  or  muriatic 
acid.  An  immediate  precipitation  now  ensues;  and 
as  long  as  this  continues,  add  fresh  portions  of  acid. 
Let  the  precipitate  subside;  pour  off  the  fluid  that 
floats  above  it ;  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  hot 
water  till  it  comes  off  tasteless.  This  powder  when 
dry  is  silex. 

In  the  foregoing  process  the  acid  added  to  the  solu- 
tion of  flint  unites  to  the  potash,  and  forms  sulphate  or 
muriate  of  potash ;  the  siliceous  earth  is  therefore 
precipitated.  It  is  necessary  to  add  excess  of  acid, 
in  order  that  all  the  foreign  earths  which  are  present 
may  be  separated.  If  the  solution  of  flints  be  diluted 
with  a  great  quantity  of  water,  as  for  instance,  in 
the  proportion  of  24  parts  to  1,  and  in  this  state  an 
acid  be  poured  upon  it,  no  perceptible  precipitation 
will  ensue ;  the  silex  continues  suspended  in  the  fluid, 
and  is  invisible  on  account  of  its  transparency;  but  it 
may  be  made  to  appear  by  evaporating  part  of  the 
water.  The  solution  of  flint,  on  account  of  its  afifinity 
with  the  carbonic  acid,  is  also  in  course  of  time  decom- 
posed by  men  contact  with  air. 

Anothc  r  method  of  obtaining  silex  exceedingly  pure 
is,  to  separate  it  from  fluoric  aeid.    See  Fluoh-  Spak. 
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SILK-WORM,  ACID  OF.    See  Bomeic  acid. 

SI'LIQUA,  in  botany,  is  the  seed-vessel,  husk,  or 
pod,  of  such  plants  as  are  of  the  leguminous  kind. 
By  Linnceus,  it  is  defined  a  pericarpium  of  two  valves, 
■wherein  the  seeds  arc  fastened  along  both  the  sutures 
or  joinings  of  the  valves. 

SI'LIQUA  DULCIS  (Siliqiia,  a  pod  or  receptacle 
for  seed,  applied  to  plants  which  bear  pods),  sweet- 
pods;  a  fruit  which  is  the  produce  of  the  Ceratonia 
siliqua  Linn.  These  pods  are  about  four  inches  in  ■ 
length,  and  as  thick  as  one's  finger,  compressed  and 
unequal,  and  mostly  bent.  They  contain  a  sweet 
brown  pulp,  which  is  given  in  form  of  decoction,  as  a 
pectoral  in  asthmatic  complaints  and  coughs. 

SI'LIQUA  HIRSU'TA,  an  occasional  name  for  the 
cowhagc.    See  DoLicrios. 

SILIQUA'STRUM  (from  siliqua,  a  pod;  named 
from  its  pods),  the  Judas-tree.  The  capsicum  or 
Guinea-pepper  was  so  termed  by  Pliny.  See  Cap- 
sicum. 

SILVER.    See  Argentum. 

SILVER-WEED.    See  Potentilla. 

SIINIAROU'BA  (a  patronymic  name  of  America),  or 
Simarouba  quassia ;  the  Quassia  simarouha  of  the 
younger  Linnaeus.  Quassia  Jloribus  monoids,  foliis 
gbrupte  pinnatis,  foliolis  alternis  subpetiolatis  pdiolo 
initio,  Jloribus  paniculatis.  Supp.  Plant.  Class,  De- 
candria.  Order,  Monogynia.  This  tree  grows  in  Guiana 
and  in  Jamaica.  Dr.  A.  Duncan  oliserves,  that  the 
?imarouba  of  the  shops  is  the  bark  of  the  root  of  this 
tree,  and  not  of  the  quassia  amara,  as  stated  by  the 
Dublin  college.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  pieces  some 
feet  long,  and  some  inches  broad,  folded  lengthwise. 
It  is  light,  fibrous,  very  tough ;  of  a  pale  yellow  on 
the  inside  ;  darker  coloured,  rough,  scaly,  and  warted, 
<)n  the  outside;  has  little  smell,  and  a  bitter,  not 
<lisagreeable,  taste.  It  gives  out  its  bitterness  both  to 
alkohol  and  to  water.  This  bark  has  been  much  cele- 
brated in  obstinate  diarrhoea, dysentery,  anorexia,  indiges- 
tion, lienteria,  and  intermittent  fevers ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  is  better  than  some  other  bitters.  It  is 
given  in  powder,  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm,  to  a  whole 
drachm ;  but  it  is  too  bulky,  and  very  difficultly  pul- 
verisable ;  therefore  best  exhibited  in  decoction.  Two 
drachms  of  the  bark  may  be  boiled  in  two  pounds  of 
water  to  one,  and  the  decoction  drunk  in  cupfuls  in 
the  course  of  the  day. 

SI'MI^  LAPIS.    See  Bezoar  siMix. 

SI'NAPE;  mustard.    See  Sinapi. 

SI'NAPI  (of  theGr.  a-ivccrfi  on  a-ivsi  tb;  cuiiag,  be- 
cause it  hurts  the  eyes),  or  Sinapi  nigrum,  the  common 
black  mustard  ;  Sinapis  nigra  Linn.  Sinapis  siliquis 
glabris  racemo  appressis.  Class,  Tttrudynamia.  Order, 
Siliquosa.  The  seeds  of  this  species  of  mustard,  which  ■ 
are  directed  by  the  London  College,  and  those  of  the 
Sinapis  alba,  which  are  preferred  by  that  of  Edinburgh, 
manifest  no  remarkable  difference  to  the  taste,  nor  in 
their  effects,  and  therefore  answer  equally  well  for 
medicinal  and  culinary  purposes. 

Both  impart  their  taste  and  smell  in  perfection  to 
aqueous  liquors,  whilst  rectified  spirit  extracts  ex- 
tremely little  of  either:  the  whole  of  the  pungency 


arises  with  water  in  distillation.  Committed  to  the 
press,  they  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  soft- 
insipid  oil,  perfectly  void  of  acrimony :  the  cake 
left  after  the  expression,  is  more  pungent  than  the 
mustard  itself. 

Mustard-seed  is  swallowed  entire,  to  the  quantity 
of  a  tablespoonful  or  more,  to  stimulate  the  stomach 
in  some  cases  of  dyspepsia,  and  to  excite  the  peristaltic 
motions  of  the  intestines,  especially  when  they  are 
torpid,  as  in  paralysis.  It  may,  however,  be  question- 
ed whether,  in  this  state,  the  digestive  functions  are 
exercised  upon  them.  The  powder  made  }nto  a  paste 
with  water,  is  commonly  used  as  a  condiment  with 
animal  food.  Infused  in  water,  it  proves  emetic  when 
taken  in  considerable  doses,  and  in  smaller  ones,  it  acts 
as  a  diuretic  and  aperient;  but  it  is  more  frequently 
applied  externally  as  a  topical  stimulus,  made  into 
a  paste  or  sinapism  with  vinegar  and  bread-crum. 

Ot  this  remedy  the  following  are  the  officinal  pre- 
parations : —O/ewm  sinap.  Lond.  Dubl.  Cataplasma 
scm.  sinap.  Lond.  Dubl.  Emp.  mel.  vesic.  comp.  Edin. 

SI'NAPI  NIGRUM.    See  Sinapi. 

SI'NAPIS  ALBA  ;  the  system.atic  name  of  the 
white  mustard  plant,  which  is  directed  for  medicinal 
use  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  somewhat 
less  pungent  than  the  black  species,  and  therefore 
rather  less  active  as  a  medicine.    See  Sinapi. 

SI'NAPIS  NIGRA;  the  systematic  name  of  th« 
common  black  mustard.    See  Sinapi. 

SINAPl'SMUM  or  Cataplasma  sinapios ;  a  term 
given  to  a  mixture  of  mustard  and  vinegar  in  the  form 
of  a  poultice  or  sinapism.    See  Sinapi. 

Sl'NCIPUT;  the  fore  part  of  the  head.  See 
Caput. 

SI'NE  PA'RI,  without  a  compeer.  Several  mus- 
cles, veins,  arteries,  &c.  are  so  called  which  arc  with- 
out any  fellows.    See  Azygos. 

SINGU'LTUS,  the  hiccough  ;  a  convulsive  motion 
of  the  diaphragm  and  parts  adjacent.  The  immediate 
cause  is  generally  allowed  to  be  an  irritation  in  the 
stomach.  When  attending  acute  disorders,  it  is  called 
the  acute;  and  when  a  companion  of  chronical 
disorders,  it  is  called  the  chronic  hiccough.  The 
occasional  causes  are,  ei-rors  in  diet,  some  injury  done 
to  the  stomach,  an  inflammation  there,  acrid  poison, 
inflammation  of  the  diaphragm,  or  of  some  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  sourness,  flatulence  in  the  stomach, 
&:c.  The  symptomatic  kinds  are  attended  with  the  latter 
symptom,  and  are  usually  relieved  by  the  Tinct.  vol. 
foetid,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  the  Tinct.  opii 
may  be  added.  When  this  disorder  is  serious,  musk 
should  be  given  in  doses  trom  ten  to  twenty  grains.  Sp. 
cEthcris  nitros.  may  be  repeatedly  given  in  small  doses, 
in  common  cases  ;  or  a  little  grated  nutmeg  and  sugar, 
or  a  drop  of  oil  of  cinnamon  on  sugar.  Sudden  fright, 
or  agitation,  removes  the  hiccough. 

SI'NUS  ;  a  cavity  or  depression. 

SI'NUS  GEN^  PITUITA'RIUS.    See  Antrum 

HiGHMORIANUM. 

SI'NUS,  LONGITUDINAL.   See  Longitudinal 

SINUS. 

SINUSES.    The  veins  of  the  dura  mater  are  so 
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termed.  These  are  several  in  number,  tlie  principal 
of  which  are:  1.  The  longitudinal  sinus,  which  arises 
anteriorly  from  the  crista  galli,  ascends  and  passes 
between  the  laminas  of  the  falciform  process  to  the 
part  where  this  process  ends.  It  then  opens  into,  2. 
Two  lateral  sinuses,  which  are  distinguished  inio  right 
and  left.  These  lie  in  the  crucial  spine  of  the  os 
occipitis.  3.  The  i7iferio)-  longitudinal,  which  is  a  small 
sinus  situated  at  the  acute  infei'ior  margin  of  the  salix. 

SINUSES,  LATERAL.    See  Lateral  sinuses. 

SITHILIS.    See  Syphilis. 

SIPHO'NIA  ELA'STICA  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  elastic  resin-tree.    See  Caoutchouc. 

SI'RIUM  MYRTIFO'LIUM  ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  is  supposed  to  attord  the  yellow 
Saunders.    See  Santalum  album. 

SIRO'CCO,  a  periodical  wind  which  generally  blows 
in  Italy  and  Dalmatia  every  year  about  Easter.  It 
blows  from  the  south-east  by  south  :  it  is  attended  with 
lieat,  but  not  rain;  its  ordinary  period  is  twenty  days, 
and  it  usually  ceases  at  sun-set.  When  the  sirocco 
docs  not  blow  in  this  manner,  the  summer  is  almost 
free  from  w(  sterly  winds,  whirlwinds,  and  storms.  This 
■wind  is  prejudicial  to  plants,  drying  and  burning  up 
their  buds;  thougli  it  hurts  not  men  any  otherwise  than 
by  causing  an  extraordinary  weakness  and  lassitude ; 
inconveniences  that  are  fully  compensated  by  a  plenti- 
ful fishing,  and  a  good  crop  of  corn  on  the  mountains. 
In  the  sunimi  r  time,  when  the  westerly  wind  ceases  for 
a  day,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  sirocco  will  blow  the  day 
following,  which  usually  begins  with  a  sort  of  whirl- 
wind. 

SrSON  A'MMI;  the  systematic  name  of  the  plant 
which  aftbrds  the  amomum  verum  of  the  shops.  See 
Amomum. 

SISY'MBRIUM  {(TKTViA.'Spiov  ;  from  (nixvto;,  fringe ; 
so  named  from  its  fringio  roots) ;  the  water-cress. 

SISY'MBRIUM ;  a  name  by  which  the  water-mint 
is  sometimes  called.    See  Mentha  aquatica. 

SISY'MBRIUM  NASTURTIUM  ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  water-cress.     See  Nasturtium  aqua- 

TXCUM. 

SISY'MBRIUM  NASTURTIUM  AQUATICUM  ; 
an  occasional  name  for  the  common  water-cress.  See 
Nasturtium  aquaticum. 

SISY'MBRIUM  SOPHIA  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  herb  sophia.    See  Sophia  chirurgorum. 

SITIOLO'GIA  (from  <rilo;,  aliment,  and  Koyo;,  adis- 
course  or  treatise )  ;  the  science  or  doctrine  ot  aliment. 

SI'UM  (from  <rsiw,  to  move,  from  its  agitation  in 
water) ;  the  creeping  water-parsnep  :  Siurn  nodrftorum 
Linn,  This  plant  is  admitted  into  the  London  Phar- 
macopeia in  the  character  of  an  antiscorbutic.  It  is 
not  nauseous,  and  children  take  it  readily  if  mixed 
with  milk. 

SI'UM  AROMA'TICUM ;  an  occasional  name  for 
the  amomurn  verum.    See  Amomum. 

SI'UM  NA'NSI;  the  systematic  name  of  the  plant 
Aviiose  root  is  called  radix  nansi  in  some  of  the  phar- 
macopoeias. 

SI'UM  NODIFLO'RUM;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  creeping  water-parsnep.    Sec  SiuM.    This  plant, 


wiiich  is  perennial,  and  grows  wild  in  rivers  and  ditches, 
was  formerly  alleged  to  be  not  only  a  diuretic,  but  also 
an  emmenagogue  and  lithontriptic.  With  these  inten- 
tions, however,  it  is  not  now  employed.  Dr.  Withering 
mentions,  that  a  young  lady  of  six  years  old  was  cured 
of  an  obstinate  cutaneous  disease  by  taking  three  larga 
spoonfuls  of  the  juice  twice  a-day;  and  he  adds,  that 
he  has  given  repeatedly  to  adults,  three  or  four  ounces 
every  morning,  in  similar  complaints.  In  such  doses: 
it  neither  affects  the  head,  stomach,  nor  bowels;  and 
may  be  continued  for  a  length  of  time. 

SKELETON  (sceletus,  horn  (TkbXbu},  to  dry);  the 
bones  of  the  body,  preserved  in  their  natural  situation,, 
and  deprived  of  the  flesh  which  formerly  covered  them. 
Se«  Bones. 

SKELETON,  ARTIFICIAL;  an  assemblage  of  all 
the  bones  of  an  animal,  when  huiig  in  their  respective 
situations  by  means  of  wires  or  other  artificial  bonds  of 
connection.    See  Bones. 

SKELETON,  NATURAL.  This  is  so  termed  in 
opposition  to  an  artificial  skeleton,  when  the  bones  are 
retained  in  their  proper  places  by  their  natural  liga- 
ments, which  are  dried  upon  the  articulations.  Na- 
tural skeletons  of  frogs,  mice,  birds,  and  other  small 
animals,  are  easily  made  by  putting  them  into  a  box, 
perforated  with  holes,  and  burying  them  in,  or  near,  a 
large  ant-hill.  The  larger  the  species  of  ant,  the  more 
quickly  will  the  work  be  performed.  These  animals 
will  completely  remove  the  muscular  parts,  and  leave 
the  skeleton  in  the  posture  in  which  it  was  originally 
placed. 

SKIN.  The  true  skin  was  called,  by  the  Greeks,^ 
?£fjU.ij-,  and  the  scarf-skin,  in  their  usual  way,  e'n'iSspix,is. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  called  Ssp^^t;  na.^a.  ro  Sspsiv, 
quia  exuitur  quihusdam  animaUbus,  because  it  is  cast  by 
many  animals  once  a-year;  for  the  epidermis  certainly 
is.  Hippocrates  uses  the  words  Ss^u^is  and  sviSsping 
sometimes  in  the  same  sense,  as  if  botli  meant  equally 
the  skin.  The  skin,  properly  so  called,  is  a  substance 
of  very  large  extent,  made  up  of  several  kinds  of  fibres, 
closely  connected  together,  and  running  in  various  di- 
rections, being  composed  of  the  extremities  of  numer- 
ous vessels  and  nerves.  This  texture  is  not  easily  torn  ; 
mav  be  elongated  in  all  directions,  and  afterwards  re- 
cover  itself,  as  we  see  in  fat  persons,  in  women  with 
child,  and  in  swellings ;  and  it  is  tliicker  and  more 
compact  in  some  places  than  in  others.  Its  thickness 
and  compactness  are  not,  however,  always  proportion- 
able :  for  on  the  posterior  parts  of  the  body  it  is  thicker 
and  more  lax  than  on  the  fore-parts ;  and  on  the  palms 
of  the  hands,  and  soles  of  the  icet,  it  is  both  very  thick 
and  very  solid.  It  is  generally  more  difficult  to  be 
pierced  by  pointed  instruments  in  the  belly  than  in  the 
back.  Dr.  Hunter  says,  that  when  the  skin  is  once  de- 
stroyed, it  is  never  regenerated,  but  the  edges  stretch 
ct)nsiderably  to  form  a  covering ;  after  that,  a  cicatrix, 
which  is  hardened  flesh,  completes  the  healing. 

The  outer  surface  of  the  skin  is  furnished  with  small 
eminences  or  papilloe,  wliich  appear  through  its  whole 
surface  like  small  granulations;  and  seem  to  be  cixici- 
lated  to  receive  the  impressions  ot  touch,  being  the 
most  easily  observed  where  the  sense  of  feeling  is  the 
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most  delicate,  as  in  the  points  of  the  fingers  and  palms 
of  the  hands.  They  also  are  supposed  to  be  the  ca- 
pillary filaments  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  which  ter- 
minate by  small  radiated  pencils :  yet  they  must  be 
allowed  to  be  formed  like  the  other  parts  of  the  cutis ; 
only  the  nervous  fibrilloe  will  be  found  to  be  more 
numerous  in  them  than  in  other  parts. 

These  papillae  differ  very  much  in  figure  and  disposi- 
tion in  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  they  may 
be  distinguished  into  several  kinds.  The  greatest  part 
of  them  is  flat,  of  different  breadths,  and  separated  by 
sulci,  which  form  a  kind  of  irregular  lozenges.  The 
pyramidal  figure  ascribed  to  them  is  not  natural ;  and 
appears  only  when  they  are  contracted  by  cnld,  by 
diseases,  b}'  boiling,  or  by  some  other  artificial  prepar- 
ation which  alters  their  ordinary  structure.  The  pa- 
pillae of  the  palm  of  the  hand,  of  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
and  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  are  higher  than  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  body ;  but  tliey  are  likewise  smaller,  close- 
ly united  together,  and  placed  as  it  were  endwise  with 
respect  to  each  other,  in  particular  rows,  which  re])re- 
sent  on  the  skin  all  kinds  of  lines,  straigiit,  crooked, 
waving,  spiral,  &c.  These  several  lines  are  often 
distinctly  visible  in  those  parts  of  the  palm  of  the  hand 
which  are  next  the  first  phalanges  of  the  fingers.  The 
red  part  of  the  lips  is  made  up  of  papilla:,  representing 
very  fine  hairs,  or  villi,  closely  united  together.  There 
is  another  particular  kind  under  the  nails;  the  papillas 
being  there  more  pointed,  or  in  a  manner  conical,  and 
turned  obliquely  toward  the  ends  of  the  fingers.  Those 
which  are  found  in  the  hairy  scalp,  scrotum,  &c.  are 
still  of  other  kinds. 

In  inflammations,  we  observe  a  reticular  texture  of 
capillary  vessels,  more  or  less  extended  on  the  surface 
of  the  skin ;  and  we  demonsti'ate  these  by  fine  injc  c- 
tions,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  artificial  inflam- 
mations. Something  similar  to  this  has  been  injected, 
it  seems,  by  Mr.  Baynham  of  London,  who  thought  it 
7'€te  vnicosinn  ;  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Cruikshank,  who 
calls  it  cuticula  quarta,  in  his  letter  to  the  late  Mr. 
Clare.  But  neither  of  these  methods  prove,  that,  in 
the  natural  state,  these  vessels  are  blood-vessels;  that 
is,  that  they  contain  the  red  portion  of  the  blood.  It 
is  more  probable  that  this  vascular  texture  is  only  a 
continuation  or  production  of  the  very  small  capillaries 
of  the  arteries  and  veins;  which,  in  the  natural  state, 
transmit  only  the  serous  part  of  the  blood,  while  the 
red  part  continues  its  course  through  wider  ramifica- 
tions, which  more  properly  retain  the  name  of  blood- 
Tessels.  This  vascular  texture  is  of  various  forms  and 
figures  in  the  diff(  rent  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  not  the 
same  in  the  face  with  what  it  is  elsewhere;  neither  is  it 
alike  on  all  the  parts  of  the  face,  as  may  be  discovered 
by  the  most  ordinary  microscopes :  and  from  hence  we 
mioht  perhaps  be  enabled  to  give  a  reason,  why  one 
part  of  the  body  turns  red  more  easily  than  another. 

The  skin  is  perforated  by  an  infinite  number  of  y;orf5, 
which  are  of  two  kinds  ;  some  more  or  less  perceivable 
by  the  naked  eye ;  such  as  the  orifices  of  the  milky 
ducts  of  the  mammas,  the  orifices  of  the  excretory 
canals  of  the  cutaneous  glands,  and  the  passage  of  the 
hiiirs.    The  othei'  pores  arc  imperceptible  to  the  naked 


eye,  but  v.Isible  through  a  microscope ;  and  their  ex- 
istence is  likewise  proved  by  the  cutaneous  transpira- 
tion, and  by  the  effects  of  topical  applications  ;  and 
from  these  two  phenomena,  they  have  been  divided  into 
pores  of  different  descriptions. 

The  skin  is  every-where  united  to  the  corpus  adi- 
posum  ;  but  it  adheres  to  it  much  more  closely  in  some 
parts  than  in  others,  as  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  sole  of 
the  foot,  elbow,  and  knee. 

Some  pUcce  or  folds  in  the  skin  depend  on  the  struc- 
ture of  the  membrana  adiposa  or  cellularis,  as  those  in 
the  neck  and  buttocks :  others  do  not  depend  on  that 
membrane,  such  as  the  ruga;  in  the  forehead,  palpebrse, 
6ii:c.  ' which  are  formed  by  cutaneous  muscles,  and  dis- 
posed more  or  less  in  a  contrary  direction  to  these 
muscles.  These  folds  increase  with  age.  There  is  be- 
sides a  particular  kind  of  folds  in  the  skin  of  the  elbow, 
knee,  and  condyles  of  the  fingers  and  toes ;  which  arc 
owing  neither  to  the  conformation  of  the  membrana 
adiposa,  nor  to  any  muscle.  I,astly,  there  is  a  kind  of 
plica3,  or  rather  lines,  which  cross  the  palm  of  the 
liand,  sole  of  the  foot,  and  corresponding  sides  of  the 
fingers  and  toes,  in  different  directions. 

Under  the  cuticle,  we  meet  with  a  substance  of  a 
greyish  colour,  which  has  been  thought  to  represent  a 
net-work ;  hence  it  has  got  the  name  of  corpus  reticu- 
lare,  or  rde  mucosuyn.  It  is  of  a  soft,  mucilaginous,  and 
viscid  nature;  and  fills  up  the  interstices  of  the  fibres 
running  between  the  cutis  vera  and  cuticula.  After 
raising  the  cuticle  in  a  negro,  where  it  is  thickest  and 
most  distinct,  this  substance  appears  of  a  black  colour, 
and  is  composed  of  two  layers.  It  is  this  that  chiefly  . 
gives  the  colour  to  the  skin ;  for  it  is  black  in  the 
African ;  white,  brown,  or  yellowish,  in  the  European. 

The  origin  of  this  mucous  substance  has  not  hitherto 
been  sufficiently  explained  ;  nor  has  it  been  conceived 
what  purposes  it  serves  in  the  human  body,  except  it 
be  designed  to  mark  the  varieties  in  our  species. 
Haller  thinks  it  probable,  that  it  is  composed  of  a 
humour  transuding  from  the  surface  of  the  cutis  vera. 
The  reason  why  it  is  black  in  the  negro  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  for  serving  as  a  defence  against  the  external 
heat,  by  preventing  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  penetrat- 
ing his  body;  but  this  is  doubtful.    See  Negroe. 

We  shall  now  speak  of  the  glands  of  the  skin.  In 
different  parts  of  the  body,  we  meet  with  small  follicles 
of  an  oval  form,  and  seated  chiefly  under  the  skin  in 
the  corpus  adiposum.  These  are  composed  of  convo- 
luted vessels ;  but  in  some  parts  of  the  body  they  ap- 
pear to  be  formed  of  small  cylindrical  tubes  or  simple, 
follicles,  continued  from  the  ends  of  the  arteries,  and 
discharging,  by  small  excretory  ducts,  a  fat  and  oily 
matter,  that  serves  to  lubricate  and  moisten  the  surface 
of  the  skin.  When  the  fluid  they  secrete  has  acquired 
a  certain  degree  of  thickness,  it  approaches  to  the 
colour  and  consistence  of  suet ;  and  from  this  appear- 
ance they  have  derived  the  name  of  sebaceous  glands. 
They  are  found  chiefly  on  the  nose,  cars,  axilla;,  like- 
wise round  the  nipple,  and  about  the  external  parts  of  . 
gen!  ration,  in  both  sexes. 

Besides  the  sebaceous  glands,  anatomists  describe 
other  small  sphevical  bodies  placed  over  the  sijrfaqp  of 
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the  body,  in  much  greater  abundance 
miliary.  These  are  said  to  have  excretory  ducts  that 
open  on  the  surface  of  the  cuticle,  and  emit  the  sweat 
and  matter  of  insensible  perspiration  ;  but  after  all  that 
has  been  said  by  different  authors  about  them,  it  is  cer- 
tain there  are  no  distinct  glands  that  can  be  traced  by 
the  knife. 

The  vscs  of  the  shn  are  manifest  to  every  one.  It  is 
the  filamentary  substance,  called  body  of  the  skiii, 
which  is  the  universal  integument  of  the  body,  and  the 
basis  of  all  the  other  cutaneous  parts ;  each  of  which 
has  its  particular  uses.  The  skin  is  able  to  resist  ex- 
ternal injuries  to  a  certain  degree,  and  such  impres- 
sions, frictions,  strokes,  &c.  to  which  the  body  is  often 
liable,  as  would  hurt  and  disorder  the  parts  of  which 
it  is  composed,  if  they  were  not  thus  defended. 

The  papilloe  are  the  organ  of  feeling  (see  Touch), 
and  contribute  to  an  universal  evacuation,  called  insen- 
sible perspiration.  See  Pekspiration.  They  likewise 
serve  to  transmit  from  without,  inwards,  the  subtile 
particles  or  impressions  of  some  things  applied  to  the 
skin.  The  first  of  these  three  uses  depends  on  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  nerves ;  the  second,  on  the  arterial  pro- 
ductions ;  and  the  third,  on  the  origin  of  the  absorbent 
system. 

The  cutaneous  glands  secrete  an  oily  humour  of  dif- 
ferent consistences.  But  without  the  epidermis,  both 
papilla;  and  glands  would  be  disturbed  in  their  func- 
tions ;  on  which  great  disorders  must  ensue. 

The  epidermis  serves  to  keep  the  pencils  or  nervous 
filaments  of  the  papillce  in  an  even  situation,  and  with- 
out confusion ;  and  it  likewise  moderates  the  impres- 
sions of  external  objects.  Particular,  as  well  as  general, 
feeling,  is  more  or  less  perfect,  in  proportion  to  the 
thinness  of  the  epidermis;  callosities  in  which,  weaken, 
and  sometimes  destroy,  both.  Another  use  of  the  epi- 
dermis is  to  regulate  the  cutaneous  evacuations  already 
mentioned  ;  the  most  considerable  of  which  is  insen- 
sible perspiration.    See  Epidermis. 

The  last  universal  integument  of  the  human  body, 
is  the  membrana  cellularis  or  adiposa,  or  corpus  adi- 
posum  as  it  has  otherwise  been  called.  This,  how- 
ever, has  been  described  under  the  article  Cellular 

MEMBRANE. 

The  diseases  of  the  skin,  though  exceedingly  numer- 
ous, are,  unfortunately,  neither  well  ascertained  nor 
understood.  The  recent  efforts  of  Dr.  Willan  to  class 
them  are  highly  to  the  honour  of  that  industrious  and 
acute  observer  of  this  difficult  branch  of  human  patho- 
logy ;  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  avail  ourselves  of 
his  observations  under  the  particular  heads  to  which 
they  belong.  See  Lichen,  Papula,  Lepra,  &c.  &c. 
Dr.  Willan  divides  the  class  of  cutaneous  diseases  into 
eight  orders,  characterised  by  the  different  appearances 
of  pimples,  scales,  rashes,  &c.  as  follow  : 


and  named    Psoriasis  {dry  or  scaly  tet- 
ter). 

Pityriasis  (dandriff). 
Icthyosis  (jish-skin). 

Ord.  in.  Exanthemata. 
Rubeola  (measles). 
Scarlatina  (scarlet  fever). 
Urticaria  (nettle-rash). 
Roseola  (rose-rash). 
Iris  (rainboxv-rash). 
Purpura  (purple  or  scorbu- 
tic-rash). 
Erythema  (red-rash). 

Ord.  IV.  BuLL.T.. 
Erysipelas  (<S^.  Anthony's 
fre). 

Pemphigus  (vesicular  fe- 
ver). 

Pompholyx  (uater-blebs). 

Ord.  V.  Vesiculte. 
He  rpes  (ring-worm, shingles, 

xdld-firc,  S)  C.) 
Varicella  (chicken-pox  and 

sxcine-pox). 
Miliaria     (miliary  erup- 
tions). 

Eczema  (heat  eruptions). 
Aphthse  (thrush). 


Ord.  VI.  PUSTULJE. 

Impetigo  (running  tet- 
ter). 

Ecthj'nia  (large  inflamed 
pustules). 

Variola  (small-pox  and  cow- 
pox). 

Scabies  (itch). 

Porrigo  (scald-head,  honey- 
comb scab,  S^  c.) 

Ord.  VII.  TuBERCUL^:. 
Phyma  (boils,  carbuncles, 
*c.) 

Verruca  (warts). 
INIolluscum    (s)nall,  soft- 
wens). 

Vitiligo  (white  smooth  tu- 
bercles). 

Acne  (stone-pock ;  red,  tu-- 
berculatedface,  SfC^ 

Lupus  (noli  me  tangere). 

Elephantiasis  (Arabian  le- 
prosy). 

Framboesia  (yaws). 

Ord.  VIII.  Macule. 
Ephelis  (sun-spots). 
Naevus. 

Spilus  (moles,  and  other 
original  marks). 


Ord.  I.  Papulj?;.  versal 

Strophulus  (red-gum,  tooth  skin). 

eruption,  t^e.) 

Lichen    (spring   eruption,  Ord. 

scorbutic  pimples,  ^-c.)  Lepra 

Prurigo  (gratclle,  or  uni-  Greeks). 

Vol  U. 


itching   of  the 


II.  Squam;e. 

(leprosy  of 


the 


The  parts  as  yet  published  by  Dr.  Willan,  contain 
an  account  only  of  the  genera  belonging  to  the  first 
and  second  orders,  and  the  first  two  genera  of  the  third 
order.  We  strongly  recommend  these  to  the  student's 
attention.  In  thus  forming  his  arrangement  wholly 
upon  external  appearances,  the  doctor  is  necessarily  led 
to  separate  some  genera  which  would  be  arranged  to- 
gether in  a  system  of  "  natural  orders,"  and  to  connect 
others  which,  in  such  a  system,  would  be  separated. 
Although  greater  and  essential  analogies  are  thus,  in 
many  instances,  overlooked,  yet  a  practical  facility  of 
distinction  is  obtained  with  greater  certainty  than  by 
the  other  method,  as  is  well  illustrated  in  the  science 
of  natural  history  by  the  artificial  system  of  Linnceus. 
SKIN,  SCARF.  See  Cuticle  and  Skin. 
SKINK.    Sec  Scincus. 

SKULL,  or  Cranium,  See  Head,  Bones,  and 
Cranium.  The  accidents  which  the  head  is  exposed 
to,  are  treated  under  the  articles  Fissure,  Concussion, 
Depression,  Cerebrum,  &c. 

SLATERS,  a  name  by  which  the  millepedes  are 
sometimes  called. 

SLEEP  (somnus,  Lat.);  that  state  of  the  body  in 
which  the  internal  and  external  senses  and  voluntary 
motions  are  not  exercised.  The  end  and  design  of  sleep 
is  both  to  renew,  during  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the 
night,  the  vital  energy  which  has  been  exhausted 
through  the  day,  and  to  assist  nutrition. 

Among  the   exhausting  powers  may  be  reckoned, 
heat,  light,  motion,  sound,  and  thought,  with  the  ex- 
/  I 
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ercise  of  reason,  imagination,  desire,  and  volition;  and 
to  these  we  may  add  sensations  accompanied  by  pain 
or  pleasure.  When,  therefore,  in  some  measure  ex- 
hausted by  these  powers,  we  have  recourse  to  sleep ;  in 
that  situation,  all  the  muscles,  except  the  sphincters, 
are  relaxed,  and  voluntary  motion  ceases;  but  not  the 
vital  and  involuntary,  for  these,  far  from  exhausting, 
serve  only  to  recruit  our  strength.  Such  is  the  peri- 
staltic motion  of  the  alimentary  canal,  on  which  de- 
pends nutrition ;  such,  respiration,  which  supplies  the 
pabulum  of  life;  and  such,  the 'motion  of  the  heart, 
•which  distributes  the  energetic  principle  to  every  part 
of  the  body. 

When  all  stimulating  powers,  excepting  those  which 
immediately  excite  the  vital  functions,  are  removed, 
sleep  first  blunts  sensation ;  then  impairs  the  recollec- 
tion and  reasoning  powers,  precludes  volition,  and,  at 
length,  if  profound,  puts  a  total  stop  to  all  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind.  Such  are  the  phenomena  of  sleep. 
But  how  is.it  produced?  What  is  the  proximate,  what 
the  remote,  cause  of  sleep  ?  A  late  writer,  I\lr.  Towns- 
end,  is  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  absorbents  in 
the  cavities  of  the  brain,  as  in  all  other  cavities  of  the 
body,  to  take  up  and  carry  off  what  the  exhalents  have 
deposited ;  and  he  imagines  that,  during  our  waking 
hours,  their  activity  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
tensity of  thought,  of  volition,  and  of  muscular  exer- 
tion. Should  this  be  granted,  it  will  follow,  from  the 
laws  of  the  animated  fibre,  that  these  absorbents,  ex- 
•Jiausted  by  incessant  action,  will  become  torpid  in  a 
degree,  while  the  exhalants  continue  to  pour  forth  into 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain  their  viscid  lymph,  as  hap- 
pens even  after  death,  according  to  Sauvages.  Hence 
may  arise  that  degree  of  pressure  on  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  which  blunts  the  faculties,  produces  a  cessation 
of  voluntary  motion,  and  terminates  in  total  absence  of 
sensation. 

For  the  occasional  causes  of  somnolency,  we  may 
look  to  such  as  diminish  the  vital  cneJpiy  and  action  of 
the  absorbents,  by  excess  of  stimulus;  which  may  be 
heat,  animal  food,  spices,  spirits,  opium,  and  either  vio- 
lent or  long-continued  exertions,  whether  mental  or 
muscular.  Among  these  we  find  the  same  causes 
which  occasion  drunkenness,  in  its  several  degrees  of 
intensity,  with  deep  sleep  and  death.  Or  the  occa- 
sional causes,  diminishing  the  vital  energy,  may  be 
directly  sedative,  such  as  excess  of  cold,  which  is  at- 
tended by  insuperable  desire  to  sleep  ;  fear,  when  ex- 
treme; profuse  evacuations;  exhausting  diseases ;  and 
whatever  either  diminishes  the  supply  of  blood  to  the 
vessels  of  the  brain,  such  as  ligatures  on  the  carotids, 
and  pressure  on  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain  by 
plethora,  or  impedes  the  return  of  blood  by  the  veins, 
as  happens  to  decrepit  age,  and  to  such  as  are  op- 
ipressed  with  fat. 

The  celebrated  Hoffman,  when  treating  of  sleep  and 
wakefulness,  remarks,  that  the  tone  and  vigour  'of  the 
brain  being  much  diminished,  partly  by  vigilance 
through  the  day,  and  partly  by  languid  circulation  of 
the  blood  by  night,  this  gives  occasion  to  a  more  co- 
pious exhalation  of  lymph,  which  stagnates  in  the  ves- 
sels of  the  brain,  and  impedes  ihe  secre  tion  of  the  nerv- 
ous fluid.    He  observes,  that  whatever  retards  the  cir- 


culation of  the  blood  produces  sleep,  and  that  sleep 
itself  retards  the  circulation  of  the  blood;  for,  during 
sleep,  the  jmlse  is  slow,  and  the  respiration  is  both 
deeper  and  slower  than  when  we  are  awake. 

We  know  that  during  sleep  the  whole  system  is  re- 
laxed, because  every  part  of  the  body  becomes  turgid  ; 
and  that  some  of  the  exhalants  act  more  freely  than 
the  absorbents,  with  which  they  are  connected,  is  mani- 
fested by  the  pearly  drops  of  sweat  standing  like  dew 
upon  the  faces  of  children,  or  flowing  from  every  pore 
of  hectic  patients,  before  they  awake  in  the  morning. 
Besides,  children,  and  people  of  lax  habits,  sleep  more 
than  old  people,  or  such  as  are  distinguished  for  rigidity 
of  fibres  That  there  is  some  accumulation  in  the  ves- 
sels of  the  brain,  is  rendered  probable  by  observing, 
that  when  any  one  is  suddenly  awakened  from  pro- 
found sleep,  he  is  convulsed ;  weight  and  torpor  in  the 
head  are  felt  for  some  considerable  time ;  the  senses  are 
slow  in  their  return,  and  the  muscles  do  not  readily 
obey  the  will.  These  symptoms  are  frequently  ren- 
dered more  remarkable  when  weakly  subjects  sleep 
after  a  full  meal  before  the  fire. 

In  sleep,  the  absorbents,  having  accumulated  vital 
energy,  act  with  renovated  vigour,  and  a  disposition  to 
wakefulness  ensues.  Thus,  Mr.  Townsend  supposes  the 
human  machine,  by  its  alternate  accumulation  and  ex- 
haustion of  energetic  power,  to  resemble  an  engine  kept 
in  motion  by  the  alternate  collection  and  condensation 
of  steam  ;  and  in  support  of  this  theory  he  adduces  the 
phenomena  attendant  on  apoplexy.  One  degree  of 
pressure  produces,  he  imagines,  drowsiness,  and  a 
greater  brings  on  sleep  in  its  several  stages  of  intensity, 
from  that  which  is  lightest,  to  lethargy,  apoplexy,  and 
death.  Dr.  Cullen's  ideas  on  this  subject,  however, 
differ  very  essentially.  He  says,  sleep  is  a  state  of  the 
animal  economy  which  spontaneously  occurs  in  man, 
and  pcihaps  in  all  other  animals,  in  their  natural  and 
healthy  state,  once  in  the  course  of  every  diurnal  rcvo- 
huion  of  the  sun.  In  man,  it  is  variously  modified; 
but  in  its  most  natural  and  complete  state,  it  consists 
in  a  total  cessation  of  the  exercise  of  all  sensation  and 
thought,  and  consequently  of  all  intellectual  operation; 
and  at  the  same  time,  therefore,  of  all  exercise  of  voli- 
tion, and  of  the  motions  of  the  system  depending  upon 
this.  Taking  it  for  granted,  that  all  exercise  of  sense 
and  volujitary  motion  depend  iqion  the  motion  of  the 
nervous  fluid  to  and  from  the  brain,  Dr.  CuUen  con- 
cludes, that  sleep  consists  in  a  suspension  of  these  motions. 
The  causes  of  this  suspension  have  been  variously 
assigned  ;  but  it  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  nerv- 
ous fluid  itself,  disposed  to  the  alternate  states  of  tor- 
por and  mobility. 

What  is  the  physical  or  mechanical  condition  of  the 
nervous  fluid  in  these  different  states.  Dr.  Cullen  docs 
not  pretend  to  explain;  but  alluding  to  the  circum- 
stance of  opium  producing  the  same  state  that  occurs 
in  natural  sleep,  he  says,  "  As  in  this,  the  motions 
from  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  to  the  sensorium 
cease,  we  can  readily  understand  how  opium,  pro- 
ducing this  state,  can  produce  a  cessation  of  all  sense 
of  pain  or  other  irritation  arising  from  any  part  of  the 
system.  See  Opium.  At  the  same  time,  as  in  sleep 
the  exercisQ  of  will  and  every  motion  from  the  brain  to 
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the  otlier  parts  of  the  system,  entirely  Cease;  so  opium 
can  suspend  every  motion  from  the  brain  into  the  vo- 
luntary organs,  whether  tke  motions  in  these  appear  in 
The  form  of  convulsion  or  spasm.  But  not  only  do 
these  powers  of  opium  appear  in  the  animal  functions; 
but  in  so  far  as  the  other  motions  of  the  system  depend, 
as  I  presume  they  do,  on  the  constant  energy  of  the 
brain,  opium  certainly  diminishes  the  force  of  this,  and 
thereby  diminishes,  and  to  a  certain  degree  suspends, 
all  the  vital  and  natural  functions." 

In  prosecuting  the  analogy  of  natural  sleep  with  that 
induced  by  opium,  Dr.  CuUen  observes,  "  that  natural 
sleep  occurs  more  or  less  readily  as  the  causes  pro- 
ducing it  have  been  greater  or  less ;  and  chiefly  there- 
fore according  to  the  labours  of  the  preceding  day  :  but 
more  certainly  if  those  irritations  commonly  arising 
from  the  exercise  of  the  functions,  or  from  external  im- 
pressions, are  more  completely  absent ;  and  particularly 
those  of  the  former  kind,  arising  from  interrupted 
digestion,  from  the  earnestness  of  mental  occupations, 
and  from  the  increased  action  of  the  sanguiferous 
system.  INIaking  allowances  for  these  circumstances, 
the  occurrence  of  sleep  is  very  much  under  the  go- 
vernment of  a  periodical  revolution  which  the  system 
is  subjected  to :  and  under  the  influence  of  this,  it  may 
occur  at  its  usual  period,  though  the  labours  of  the 
preceding  day  may  have  been  much  less  than  usual ; 
and  it  will  only  be  prevented  by  some  of  the  irritations 
just  now  mentioned,  or  others  prevailing  in  the  system. 

"  When  sleep  occurs  in  spite  of  the  circumstances 
that  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  it,  it  will  be  broken  by 
those  irritations,  that  is,  by  the  causes  of  watching  fre- 
quently intervening ;  or  if  these  do  not  proceed  so  far 
as  to  excite  watching,  they  may  render  the  sleep  in- 
complete, by  producing  only  a  partial  interruption  of 
thought :  and  as  this  exercise  of  thought,  when  it  is 
partial  only,  must  be  irregular,  so  it  muSt  produce  that 
incoherent  and  inconsistent  thinking  which  we  call 
dreaming.  According  to  the  degree  of  the  causes, 
dreams  may  be  mild,  and  perhaps  agreeable;  or,  ac- 
cording t©  the  violence  of  their  causes,  they  ma}'  be 
more  turbulent,  and  with  more  emotion  produced.  It 
appears  that,  even  from  moderate  causes,  they  are  dif- 
ferent, and  prove  either  cheerful  or  gloomy  according 
to  the  tone  of  mind  prevailing  in  the  person  affected  ; 
but  why,  from  violent  causes,  they  are  generally  of  the 
"frightful  kind,  we  cannot  explain. 

"  Such  are  the  different  states  of  natural  sleep  :  and 
when  it  is  over,  the  effects  of  it  are  also  different,  while 
"there  is  either  a  sense  of  ease  from  all  the  irritations 
which  the  system  was  affected  with  before,  and  when 
the  sleep  is  said  to  be  refreshing,  or  there  remains  some 
of  those  in'itations  that  had  disturbed  their  sleep,  and 
therefore  give  a  desire  of  its  continuance." 

Whether,  without  any  such  irritations,  the  state  of 
sleep  does  not  give  a  disposition  to  its  continuance. 
Dr.  CuUen  leaves  his  speculating  readers  to  consider : 
but,  however  this  may  be  determined,  it  does  not  affect 
the  proposition,  that  the  state  of  sleep  induces  the  state 
fit  for  watching;  since  it  is  evident,  that  a  state  of 
sleep,  subsisting  for  some  time,  induces  a  state  of  the 
"system  more  ready  to  be  afl'ccted  by  stimuli. 


"  Analogous  to  these  dilferent  states  of  natural  sleep, 
and  of  its  consequences,  are  the  states  induced  by 
opium.  If  the  system  is  tolerably  free  from  irritation, 
opium  induces  asleep  which  would  not  have  spontane- 
ously occurred.  Even  though  some  irritations  should 
prevail,  if  these  be  moderate,  opium,  b}'  diminisiiing 
sensibility,  may  induce  sleep,  and  will  do  it  more  or 
less  according  to  the  dose  employed.  In  some  cases, 
though  the  power  of  the  dose  employed  may  not  br 
sufKcient  to  induce  sleep,  it  may  be  able  to  take  off,  or 
at  least  to  diminish,  the  causes  of  restlessness  which  had 
prevailed,  and  thereby  give  a  tranquillity  that,  subsist- 
ing for  some  time,  is  often  found  equal  to  the  refresh- 
ment of  sleep. 

"  There  are,  however,  cases  in  which  the  irritations 
of  the  system  are  too  strong  to  be  overcome  by  the 
force  of  any  moderate  dose  of  o])ium;  and  in  such 
cases  no  sleep  is  produced,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
conflict  arising  between  the  stin:ulant  irritations  and  the 
sedati\'c  power  of  opium,  gives  a  further  irritation  to  the 
system,  which  is  often  very  hurtful  to  it.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  the  force  of  the  sedative  power  of  opium  in  in- 
ducing sleep,  that  if  the  doso  be  large  it  will  overcome 
very  strong  irritations;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  conflict  just  now  mentioned  often  arises  from  the 
dose  of  opium  being  too  small,  and  when  a  larger  would 
have  prevailed  over  the  irritations  more  entirely. 

"  The  management  of  this,  which  is  often  a  diflScult 
matter  in  practice,  must  be  directed  by  the  nature  of 
the  irritations  prevailing.  It  appears,  that  when  the 
irritations  are  primarily  and  especially  applied  to  the 
brain,  and  not  at  all  to  the  sanguiferous  system,  the  force 
of  opium  may  be  employed  very  freely,  and  to  any  ex- 
tent, and  in  a  large  dose  will  always  either  takeoff  the 
irritation  entirely,  or  at  least  for  some  time  suspend  its 
operation ;  and  from  thence  it  appears,  that  in  purely 
nervous  cases,  opium  may  be  employed  in  ^■ery  large 
doses  with  great  safety." 

Somnolency,  too  much  indulged,  brings  on  fatuity. 
Bocrliaave  relates  the  case  of  a  physician,  who  took 
such  delight  in  sleeping,  that  he  retired  to  a  quiet  and 
sequestered  chamber,  where,  in  perfect  darkness,  he 
slumbered  almost  incessantly,  till  he  lost  his  intellects, 
and  perished  in  an  hospital.  The  duration  of  sleep, 
with  the  alternate  periods  of  repose  and  vigilance,  de- 
pend much  on  habit,  and  this,  once  acquired,  is  with 
difficulty  changed. 

SLICH,  a  name  given  to  the  ore  of  any  metal,  par- 
ticularly of  gold,  when  it  has  been  pounded,  and  pre- 
pared for  further  working. 

SLOANE  (Sir  Hans),  baronet,  an  eminent  physi- 
cian and  naturalist,  was  born  at  Killileagh  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  in  l6"60,  of  Scottish  extraction.  The  very 
first  bent  of  his  genius  discovered  itself  towards  the 
knowledge  of  nature,  and  this  was  encouraged  by  a 
proper  education.  He  chose  physic  for  his  profession  ; 
and,  in  order  to  attain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
several  branches  of  it,  repaired  to  London.  Here  he 
attended  all  the  public  lectures  of  anatomy,  botany, 
and  chemistry.  Having  spent  four  years  in  London, 
he  went  to  Paris ;  and  there  attended  the  hospitals, 
.heard  the  lectures  of  Tournefort  the  botanist,  of  Du 
It  2 
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Vcrney  the  anatomist,  and  other  eminent  masters. 
Having  obtained  letters  of  recommendation  from  Tour- 
nefort,  he  went  to  ]\Iontpelier.  He  spent  a  whole  year 
in  collecting  plants  in  this  place,  and  tnivelU  d  through 
Languedoc  with  the  same  view.  In  l6S4,  he  returned 
to  London,  with  an  intent  to  settle,  and  follow  his  pro- 
fession. During  this  time  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society,  and  of  the  College  of  Physicians. 
But  a  prospect  of  making  new  discoveries  in  natural 
productions  induced  him  to  take  a  voyage  to  Jamaica, 
in  quality  of  phj'sician  to  Christopher,  duke  of  Albe- 
marle, then  governor  of  that  island.  His  whole  stay 
at  Jamaica  was  scarcely  fifteen  months  ;  in  which  time 
te  collected  a  variety  of  plants.  He  now  applied  him- 
self closely  to  his  profession,  became  eminent,  and  was 
chosen  physician  to  Christ's  Hospital  on  the  first  va- 
cancy. He  was  chosen  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society 
in  1693,  and  immediately  revived  the  publication  of 
the  "  Philosophical  Transactions,"  which  had  been 
omitted  for  some  time :  he  continued  to  be  editor  of 
them  till  1712  ;  and  the  volumes  which  were  published 
in  this  period  contain  many  pieces  written  by  himself. 
He  was  created  a  baronet  by  George  I.  chosen  a 
foreign  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris,  presid- 
ent of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  president  of  the 
Royal  Society  on  the  death  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  He 
retired,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  to  Chelsea,  where  he 
died  January  11,  1752.  He  published  the  "  History 
of  Jamaica,"  in  two  vols,  folio  ;  which  elaborate  work  is 
in  high  estimation. 

SLOE.    See  Prunus  sylvestiiis. 

SMALLAGE.    See  Apium. 

SxMALL-POX.    See  Variola. 

SMELLING;  that  sense  by  which  we  are  enabled 
to  distinguish  bodies  by  their  particular  odours.  As 
this  is  effected  by  the  medium  of  the  nerves,  it  may  be 
proper  first  to  speak  of  their  distribution.  The  princi- 
jial  nerves  belonging  to  the  nose  are  filaments  of  the 
fiervi  olfactorii,  which  run  do'wn  through  the  holes  of 
the  transverse  laminae  of  the  os  ethmoides,  and  are 
(iistributed  to  the  common  membrane  of  the  internal 
nares,  especially  to  the  villous  portions  of  it.  The 
inner  ramus  of  the  orbitary  or  ophchalmic  sends  a  fila- 
ment through  the  internal  anterior  orbitary  hole  into 
the  cranium,  which  comes  out  again  in  company  with 
one  of  the  filaments  of  the  olfactory  nerve  through  the 
ethmoidal  lamina?. 

This  internal  ramus  advances  afterwards  toward  the 
OS  unguis;  and  is  distributed  partly  to  the  sacculus  la- 
chrymalis,  partly  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  musculus 
levator  alae  nasi,  and  of  the  integuments  of  the  nose. 
The  suborbitary  nerve,  which  is  a  branch  of  the  maxil- 
laris  superior,  having  passed  through  the  inferior  orbi- 
tary hole,  sends  filaments  to  the  lateral  external  parts 
of  the  nose.  Another  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary 
nerve  goes  to  the  posterior  opening  of  the  nares,  being 
spent  on  the  conchaj  and  other  internal  parts  of  the 
nose. 

In  animals  which  smell  acutely,  the  parts  of  the  nose 
are  remarkably  large ;  but  the  formation  of  the  human 
head  into  that  of  a  roundish  figure,  has  in  man  given  to 
■  the  organ  of  smelling  but  a  small  extent  of  surface  j 


but  to  enlarge  this  the  more,  nature  has  made  the  in- 
ternal parts  of  the  nose  variously  hollow  and  compli- 
cated in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

The  sense  of  smelling  conduces  to  the  distinguishing 
prejudicial  from  salutary  food.  By  it  we  both  discover 
and  are  admonished  to  avoid,  before  it  comes  to  our 
taste,  what  might  be  otherwise  dangerous ;  and  we  are 
especially  enabled  to  avoid  any  thing  of  a  putrid  ten- 
dency in  our  victuals,  which  to  us  is  highly  npugnant, 
and  likewise  to  discern  what  are  grateful  and  whole- 
some aliments,  although  custom  has  rendered  this  more 
remarkable  among  brute  animals  than  among  men: 
for  men  who  have  been  brought  up  wild  by  them- 
selves, without  debauching  the  scent  by  a  variety  of 
smells,  have  been  observed  to  possess  that  distinguish- 
ing faculty  in  a  very  infallible  degree.  Finally,  the 
powers  and  virtues  of  medicinal  plants  are  hardly  to  be 
better  known  than  by  the  simple  testimony  of  tasting 
and  smelling.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  all  animals  these 
organs  are  placed  together ;  and  from  hence  the  smelU 
ing  is  stronger,  and  the  organs  larger,  in  those  animals 
which  are  to  seek  their  prey  at  a  considerable  distance, 
or  to  reject  malignant  plants  from  among  those  that  are 
fit  for  food. 

The  sense  of  smelling  is  performed  by  means  of  a 
soft  pulpy  membrane,  full  of  pores  and  small  vessels, 
which  lines  the  whole  internal  cavity  of  the  nostrils, 
being  thicker  upon  the  septum  and  principal  convolu- 
tions, but  thinner  in  the  sinuses.  Within  this  mem- 
brane are  distributed  the  vessels  and  nerves  necessary 
for  the  due  performance  of  its  functions. 

The  nerves  of  the  nose,  being  almost  naked,  require- 
a  defence  from  the  air,  which  is  continually  drawn 
through  the  nostrils,  and  blown  out  again  by  the  use 
of  respiration.  Nature  has  therefore  supplied  this  part, 
which  is  the  organ  of  smelling,  with  a  thick  insipid 
mucus,  very  fluid  in  its  first  separation,  and  not  at  all 
saline,  but,  condensing  by  the  air  into  a  thick  dry  crust, 
more  consistent  here  than  in  other  parts  of  the  body.. 
By  this  mucus  the  nerves  are  defended  from  drying  and 
from  pain.  It  is  poured  out  from  many  small  arteries 
of  the  nostrils ;  and  deposited  partly  into  numerous 
cylindrical  ducts,  and  partly  into  round  visible  crypta; 
or  cells  scattered  all  over  the  nostrils.  The  same  fioMS 
out  all  over  the  surface  of  the  olfactory  membrane, 
which  is  therewith  anointed  on  all  sides.  This  mucus 
is  accumulated  in  the  night-time ;  but  in  the  day  ex- 
pelled by  blowing  the  nose,  or  sometimes  more  power- 
fully by  sneezing ;  and  may  olfend  by  its  excess  or 
tenuity,  or  iiritate  by  too  great  thickness  the  very  sen- 
sible nerves,  from  whence  a  sneezing  is  excited  for  its 
removal.  But  the  sinuses  of  this  part,  which  abound 
with  mucus,  are  in  tliis  way  variously  evacuated,  agree- 
ably to  the  different  postures  of  the  body  ;  by  which 
always  some  of  them  are  at  liberty  to  free  themselves, 
whether  the  head  be  erect,  or  inclined  forward,  or  lar 
terally ;  yet  so,  that  generally  the  maxillary  and  sphe- 
noidal sinuses  are  more  difficultly  emptied  than  the 
rest.  Moreover,  the  tears  descend,  by  a  channel  pro- 
per to  themselves,  into  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  by  which 
they  moisten  and  dilute  the  mucus. 

The  cartilages  render  the  nose  moveable  by  its  pre- 
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per  muscles,  so  as  to  be  raised  and  dilated  l>y  a  muscle 
common  to  the  upper  lip,  and  to  be  contracted  togctlicr 
into  a  narrow  compass  by  the  proper  depressor  and 
compressor  muscle  pulling  down  the  septum.  The  nose 
projects  like  an  engine  in  the  air,  for  the  reception  of 
smells,  and  may  be  dilated  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  inhaled  air,  and  again  contracted,  when  it  is  ex- 
pelled in  the  same  abundance. 

The  air,  therefore,  filled  with  the  subtile  effluvia  of 
bodies,  is,  in  respiration,  urged  through  the  nose,  so  as 
to  be  applied  to  the  olfactory  nerves,  in  which  that 
kind  of  feeling  is  excited,  that  we  call  smellirtg.  By 
this  sense  we  distinguish  the  several  kinds  of  oils,  salts, 
and  other  matters,  difficultly  reducible  to  classes^:  but 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  reason  why  some  smells  please, 
and  others  displease ;  perhaps  custom  may  have  some 
eftecl  in  this  case. 

Smells  have  a  very  strong  action,  though  of  short 
continuance;  because  they  are  applied  immediately, 
by  the  most  minute  particles,  to  nerves  which  are  very 
near  to  the  brain  itself,  and  almost  naked.  From  thence 
too  proceeds  the  danger  of  poisonous  vapours,  and  the 
refreshment  from  agreeable  odours,  by  which  some  per- 
sons are  effectually  recalled  out  of  syncope,  or  even  re- 
covered after  drowning.  From  hence  also  the  violent 
sneezing  which  arises  from  acrid  particles;  and  a  loose- 
ness or  purging  of  the  bowels,  from  the  smell  of  some 
medicines,  with  the  power  of  particular  antipathies. 
From  hence  too  is  derived  the  pernicious  effects  of  ex- 
cessive sneezing,  from  the  near  consent  of  the  nerves. 
But  amongst  the  various  parts  of  the  nose,  the  septum, 
and  more  especially  the  os  turbinatum,  have  a  consi- 
derable share  in  tlie  organ  of  smelling  :  since  these  are 
parts  multiplied  in  quick-scented  animals. 

SMI'LAX  ((TjU-fXa^,  from  (r|xjXsua;,  to  cut ;  so  called 
from  the  roughness  of  its  leaves  and  stalk);  the  rough 
bind-wecd. 

SMI'LAX,  CHINA;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
china-root  tree.    See  China. 

SMI'LAX,  CHINESE.    See  China. 

SMI'LAX  SARSAPARILLA  ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  which  afibrds  the  sarsaparilla.  See  Sar- 
saparilla. 

SMY'RNION  HORTENSE.  The  herb  master-wort 
lias  been  so  termed.    See  Imveratoria. 

SMY'RNIUM  OLUSATRUM;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  plant  called  Alexanders.      See  Hipposeh- 

NUM. 

SNAIL.    See  Limaces. 

SNAIL-SEEDED  GLASS-WORT.    See  Salsola 

KALI.  ' 

SNAKE-ROOT,  VIRGINIAN.  See  Serpentaria 

ViRGINIANA. 

SNAKE-WEED,    See  Bistorta. 

SNAKE-WOOD.    See  Lignum  colubrinum. 

SNEEZING,  a  convulsive  motion  of  the  muscles 
of  the  breast,  wherfeby  the  air  is  expelleel  from  the 
nose  with  much  vehemence  and  noise.  It  is  caused 
by  the  irritation  of  the  upper  membrane  of  the  nose, 
occasioned  by  acrid  substances  floating  in  the  air,  or 
by  medicines  called  sternutatory.  The  secretions  ex- 
pelled in  sneezing  come  primarily  from  the  nose  and 


throat,  t!ie  pituitary  membrane  continually  exudltig 
a  mucus  within  the  former ;  and,  secondarily,  from 
the  trachea,  and  tlie  bronchia,  of  the  lungs. 

SNEEZE-WORT.    See  Ptarmica. 

SNUFF,  a  powder  chiefly  made  of  tobacco,  though 
other  matters  are  added  to  give  it  a  more  agreeable 
scent,  &c.  "  Every  j)rofessed,  inveterate,  and  incur- 
able snuff-taker,"  says  Lord  Stanhope,  "  at  a  moderate 
computation,  takes  one  pinch  in  ten  minutes.  Every 
pinch,  with  the  agreeable  ceremony  of  blowing  and 
wiping  the  nose  and  other  incidental  circumstances, 
consumes  a  minute  and  half.  One  minute  and  a  half 
out  of  every  ten,  allowing  sixteen  hours  to  a  snufi- 
taking  day,  amounts  to  two  hours  and  twentv-four 
minutes  out  of  every  natural  day,  or  one  day  out  of 
every  ten.  One  day  out  of  every  ten  amounts  to 
thirty-six  days  and  a  half  in  a  year.  Hence,  if  we 
suppose  the  practice  to  be  persisted  in  forty  years, 
two  entire  years  of  the  snuft-taker's  life  will  be  dedicat- 
ed to  tickling  his  nose,  and  two  more  to  blowing  it." 
The  waste  of  constitution  attendant  on  this  nause- 
ous practice  is  shewn  under  the  article  Nicotiana. 

SOAP.    See  Sapo. 

SOAP-BERRY.    See  Safonari*  nucule;. 

SOAPWORT.    See  Saponaria. 

SO'DA  ACETA'TA  ;  a  neutral  salt  formed  by  a 

SO'DAf.so(/a,  an  Arabian  word).  See  Natron. 
combination  of  acetous  acid  with  the  mineral  alkali. 
It  has  been  called  terra  foiiata  tartan  crijstaHizahiUs, 
natron  acetatum,  8y  sal  diuretiatm  vegetabik  crystalU- 
zatum.  This  salt  possesses  similar  virtues  to  the  kali 
acetatum,  and  may  be  more  easily  kept  dry. 

SO'DA  BORAXA'TA.    See  Borax. 

SO'DA  IHSPA'NICA,  a  name  for  the  impure  soda. 
See  Natron. 

SO'DA  HISPA'NICA  PURIFICATA  ;  purifiedsoda. 
See  Natron  preparatum. 

SO'DA  MURIA'TA.    See  Murias  sobs. 

SO'DA  MURIA'TICA,  the  common  culinary  salt. 
See  Muria^  sod.'e. 

SO'DA  PHOSPHORA'TA,  the  Alkali  minerale 
plwsphoratum  of  Bergman ;  phosphorated  soda.  This 
preparation  is  properly  called  phosphas  sodce  in  the  new 
chemical  nomenclature.  It  is  cathartic  in  the  dose  of 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce.  When  dissolved  in  orucl 
it  is  no  way  unpleasant,  and  it  is  reckoned  useful,  in 
scrofula,  bronchocele,  rachitis,  and  gout,  given  in 
small  doses. 

SOL,  the  sun ;  a  name  for  gold  by  the  old  chemists. 

SOLA'NUM  (from  solor,  to  comfort,  because  it  gives 
ease  by  its  stupefying  qualities),  the  garden  night-shade. 
The  plant  so  called  in  the  pharmacopoeias,  is  the 
Solanum  nigrum  Linn.  Its  virtues  are  very  nearly 
allied  to  those  of  the  belladonna,  which  see 

SOLA'NUM  DULCAMA'RA;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  bitter-sweet.    See  Dulcamara. 

SOLA'NUM  FCE'TIDUM;  the  thorn-apple  plant. 
See  Stramonium. 

SOLA'NUM  LIGNO'SUM;  a  name  for  the  herb 
bitter-sweet.    See  Dulcamara. 

SOLA'NUM  MELC'NGENA;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  mad-apple  plant.    See  Mad-appie. 
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SOLA'NUM  NIGRUM;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  garden  night-shade.    See  Solanum. 

SOLA'NUM  SANCTUM  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  Palestine  night-shade.  The  fruit  of  this  plant  is 
globular,  and  in  Egypt  much  eaten  by  the  inhabitants, 
as  a  luxury. 

SOLA'NUM  TUBERO'SUM  ;  the  potatoe:  Solanwn 
caule  inermi  herbaceo,  foliis  pinnatis  iiitegerrimis,  pc- 
duncitlis  subdivms,  Linn.  Class,  Pentandria.  Order, 
Monogijnia.  This  farinaceous  root  is  too  well  known 
to  need  any  particular  description. 

SOLA'NUM  VESICA'RIUM.  The  winter-cherry 
plant  is  so  called  by    Caspar  Banhin.    See  Alke- 

KENGI. 

SOLDANE'LLA  (h  solidando,  from  its  uses  in  heal- 
ing fresh  wounds) ;  the  sca-convolvulus.  See  Brassica 

MAllIXA. 

SOLE'US.    See  Gastrocnemius  internus, 

SOLI]),  in  physics,  a  body  whose  parts  are  so  firmly 
connected  together,  as  not  easily  to  give  way  or  slip 
from  each  other ;  in  which  sense  solid  stands  opposite 
to  fluid.  Geometricians  define  a  solid  to  be  the 
third  species  of  magnitude,  or  that  whicii  has  three 
dimensions,  viz.  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  or 
depth.  Solids  are  commonly  divided  into  regular  and 
irregular.  The  regular  solids  are  those  terminated 
by  regular  and  equal  planes,  and  are  only  five  in 
number,  viz.  the  tetrahedron,  which  consists  of  four 
equal  triangles;  the  cube  or  hexahedron,  of  six  equal 
squares;  the  octahedron,  of  eight  equal  triangles;  the 
dodecahedron,  of  twelve,  and  the  icosahedron,  of 
twenty,  equal  triangles.  The  irregular  solids  arc  almost 
infinite,  comprehending  all  such  as  do  not  come  under 
the  definition  of  regular  solids;  as  the  sphere,  cylin- 
der, cone,  parallelogram,  prism,  parallelopiped,  6iC. 

SOLIDS,  in  anatomy,  are  the  bones,  ligaments, 
membranes,  muscles,  nerves  and  vessels,  &c.  The 
eolid  parts  of  the  body,  though  equally  composed  of 
vessels,  are  different  with  regard  to  their  consistence ; 
some  being  hard,  and  others  soft.  The  hard,  as  the 
bones  and  cartilages,  give  firmness  and  attitude  to  the 
body,  and  sustain  the  other  parts  :  the  soft  parts,  either 
alone  or  together  with  the  hard,  serve  to  execute  the 
animal  functions.    See  Anatomy, 

SOLIDA'GO  (from  sulido,  to  make  firm  ;  so  called 
from  its  uses  in  consolidating  wounds);  the  herb 
comfrcy. 

SOLIDA'GO  VIRGAU'REA  ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  golden-rod.    Sec  Virga  aurea. 

SOLlPU'GA,  or  SoLifUGA,  a  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  a  small  vc  nomous  insect  of  the  spider  kind, 
called  by  the  Greeks  hdiocentros ;  both  words  signifying 
an  animal  which  stings  most  in  the  country  and 
seasons  where  the  sun  is  most  hot.  It  is  common  in 
Africa  and  some  parts  of  Eunjpe ;  but  it  is  also  known 
in  almost  all  hut  countries.  It  lies  under  the  sand  to 
seize  other  insects  as  they  go  by;  and,  if  it  meet  with 
any  uncovered  part  of  a  man,  produces  a  wound 
which  proves  very  painful. 

SOLUTION,  in  chemistry,  the  division  and  dis- 
appearance of  a  solid  in  a  liquid,  but  without  any 
^iteration  in  ^hc  nature  of  the  body  so  dissolved. 


The  liquid  in  which  the  solid  disappears,  is  called  the 
solvent  or  7nenstnmm.  The  agent  of  solution  appears 
to  follow  certain  constant  laws.  It  docs  not  appear 
to  differ  from  that  of  affinity ;  at  least  in  all  cases  the 
solution  is  more  or  less  abundant,  the  greater  the 
afllinity  of  the  integrant  parts  of  the  solvent  is  to  those 
of  the  body  to  be  dissolved.  From  this  principle  it 
follows,  that,  to  facilitate  solution,  it  is  necessary  that 
bodies  should  be  triturated  and  divided,  as  by  this 
means  a  greater  number  of  surfaces  are  presented,  and 
the  affinity  of  the  integrant  parts  is  diminished.  It 
sometimes  happens  that  the  affinity  between  the  solvent 
and  the.  body  presented  to  it  has  so  little  energy,  that 
it  does  not  become  perceptible  till  after  a  considerable 
interval  of  time.  These  slow  operations,  of  which  we 
have  some  examples  in  our  laboratories,  are  common  in 
the  works  of  nature;  and  it  is  probably  to  similar 
causes  that  we  ought  to  refer  most  of  those  results 
whose  causes  or  agents  escape  our  observation  and 
perception. 

The  operation  of  solution  is  more  speedy  in  pro- 
portion as  the  body  to  be  dissolved  presents  a  greater 
surface :  on  this  principle  is  founded  the  practice  of 
pounding,  triturating,  and  dividing  bodies  intended  to 
be  dissolved. 

The  solution  of  a  body  constantly  produces  cold; 
and  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  phenomenon 
to  procure  artificial  cold,  much  superior  to  the  most 
rigoious  temperature  ever  observed  in  our  climates. 
The  principal  solvents  employed  in  our  operations  are 
water,  alcohol,  and  fire.  Bodies  submitted  to  one  or 
the  other  of  these  solvents  present  similar  phenomena; 
they  are  divided,  rarefied,  and  at  last  disappear:  the 
most  refractory  metal  melts,  is  dissipated  in  vapour, 
and  passes  to  the  state  of  gas,  if  a  very  strong  heat  be 
applied  to  it.  This  last  state,  therefore,  forms  a  com- 
plete solution  of  the  metallic  substance  in  the  caloric. 
The  effect  of  caloric  is  often  united  with  one  of  the 
other  solvents,  to  accomplish  a  more  speedy  and  abund- 
ant solution. 

But  the  three  solvents  above  mentioned  do  not  ex- 
ercise an  equal  action  on  all  bodies  indiscriminately. 
Of  the  dissolving  power  of  these  menstrua,  tables  have 
been  formed,  the  most  accurate  of  which  we  have 
given  below  from  Dr.  A.  Duncan.  The  generality  of 
authors  who  have  treated  of  solution  have  considered 
it  in  too  mechanical  a  point  of  view.  Some  of  them 
have  supposed  sheaths  in  the  solvent  and  points  in  the 
body  dissolved,  and  by  this  means  have  endeavoured 
to  account  for  the  want  of  increase  in  the  bulk  of 
water,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  salt  it  takes  up. 
But  the  Bishop  of  Landaff,  who  has  attended  to  the 
phenomena  of  solution  with  the  greatest  care,  has 
concluded,  from  his  numerous  experiments,  that  the 
water  rises  in  the  vessel  at  the  moment  of  the  immersion 
of  the  salt;  that  it  falls  during  the  solution  ;  and  that 
after  the  solution  it  rises  above  the  original  level.  The 
last  two  effects  appear  to  Mr.  Chaptal  to  depend  upon 
the  change  of  temperature  which  the  liquor  undergoes. 
The  refrigeration  arising  from  the  solution  must  di- 
minish the  volume  of  the  solvent;  but  it  ought  to  return 
to  its  first  state  as  soon  as  the  dissolution  is  finished. 
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The  pcGuUar  affinities  of  bodies  to  each  other  are 
various,  thei'cfore  the  constituent  principles  may  be 
easily  disengaged  by  other  substances ;  and  it  is  upon 
this  consideration  that  the  action  of  all  the  rc-agcnts 
empioycd  by  chemistry  in  its  analysis  is  founded. 
Sometimes  the  chemist  displaces  certain  principles, 
which  he  can  in  that  state  examine  more  accurately, 
because  insulated,  and  disengaged  from  all  their 
combinations;  and  it  frequently  happens  that  there- 
agent  made  use  of  combines  with  some  principle  of 
the  body  analysed ;  and  a  compound  arises,  whose 
characters  indicate  the  nature  of  the  principle'  which 
has  thus  entered  into  combination,  as  the  combinations 
of  the  principal  re-agents  with  various  bases  which  are 
well  known.  It  sometimes  also  happens  that  the  re- 
agent made  use  of  is  itself  decomposed,  which  circum- 
stance renders  the  phenomena  and  the  products  more 
complicated  ;  but  from  the  nature  of  these  products,  a 
judgment  of  the  component  parts  of  the  body  analysed 
may  generally  be  formed. 

A  Table  shewing  the  Solubility  of  Saline  and  other 
Substances,  in  100  parts  of  Water. 

Acids.  At  60°   At  212° 

Sulphuric,   unlim.  unlim. 

Nitric,   .    do.  do. 

Acetic,  do.  do. 

Prussic,   .    do.  do. 

Phosphoric 
Acetic, 

Tartaric,     T  very  soluble  ;  prop 
Malic,        /      not  determined 
Lactic, 
Laccic, 

Arsenic,  150 

Arsenious  acid,  1.25  6.6 

Citric,   133  200 

Oxalic,   50  100 

Gallic,   .........        8.3  66 

Boracic,   2 

Mucic,   0.84  1.25 

c      ■  •  f4  50 

Succinic,  I  J 

Suberic,    0,69  50 

Camphoric,   1.04  8.3 

Benzoic,   0.208  4.1? 

Molybdic,   0.1 

Chromic,  unknown. 
Tungstic,  insoluble. 

Salifiable  Bases. 

Potass   50 

Soda,  very  soluble ;  prop,  not  known. 

Baryta,   5  50 

 ,  crystallised,      ....  57           any  qu. 

Strontia,   0.6 

 ,  crystallised,     ....  I.9  50 

Lime,   0.2 

Salts. 

Sulphate  of  potass,   6.25  20 

Super-sulphate  of  potass,    ...     SO  100 


Sulphafe  of  soda,  

 ammonia,  .... 

 magnesia,  .... 

■  alumina,  very  soluble  ; 

proportion  unknown. 
Super-sulph.  of  alumina  &  potass,  \ 
Do  of   -       -       -       ammonia  J 
Nitrate  of  baryta,     .  . 

 potass, 

 soda, 

 strontia, 

 lime, 

 ammonia,  , 

 magnesia,  . 

Muriate  of  baryta, 

 potass,  . 

— •  soda, 

 strontia, 

 : —  lime,     .  . 

 ammonia,  . 

 magnesia, 

Oxy-muriate  of  potass. 
Phosphate  of  potass,  very  solu 

 soda, 

 ammonia,  . 

 ■  magnesia,  . 

Sub-borate  of  soda, 
Carbonate  of  potass, 

 soda, 

 magnesia,  . 

ammonia,  . 


Acetate  of  potass, 

 soda, 

 ammonia,  very  soluble 

 •  magnesia,  do. 

strontia, 


Super-tartrate  of  potass. 
Tartrate  of  potass, 

 potass  and  soda, 

Super-oxalate  of  potass, 
Citrate  of  potass,  very  soluble. 
Prussiate  of  potass  and  iron. 
Nitrate  of  silver,  very  soluble. 
Muriate  of  mercury, 
Sulphate  of  copper,  .    .    .  . 
Acetate  of  copper,  very  soluble 


37.4 

125 

50 

100 

100 

133 

alum,  5 

133 

8 

25 

14.25 

100 

33 

100 -f- 

100 

200 

400 

any  qu. 

50 

200 

100 

100  + 

20 

33 

35.42 

36.  iS 

150 

any  qu. 

200 

33 

100 

100 

0 

40 

25 

50  . 

25 

25  + 

6.6 

8.4 

16.8 

25 

83.3 

50 

100  + 

2 

50-f 

100 

J  00 

35 

40.8 

1.67 

3.3 

25 

25 

10 

5 

50 

25 

50 

50 

133 

Muriate  of  iron,  very  soluble. 
Tartrate  of  iron  and  potass. 
Acetates  of  lead  and  of  mercury. 
Sulphate  of  zinc,  ......  44 

Acetate  of  zinc,  very  soluble. 
Tartrate  of  antimony  and  potass, 

 by  Dr.  Duncan's  experimeiits,  6.6 

Alkaline  soaps,  very  soluble 
Sugar, 


1.25 


44+ 

2.5 

33 


100 


any  qu. 

very  sol. 


Gum,  very  soluble. 

Starch,   .  0 

Jelly   .    .    .     sparingly,  abundant 

Gelatin,   soluble,     more  so 

Urea,  very  soluble. 
Cinchonin. 
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The  following  salts  are  no^  soiuble  in  100  times  their 
xoeight  of  leater,  viz. 

1.  The  Sulphates  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  and 
sub-sulphate  of  mercury.  2.  Phosphates  of  baryta, 
strontia,  lime,  magnesia,  and  mercury.  3.  The  fluta 
of  lime.  4.  Carbonates  of  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime. 
3.  Muriates  of  lead  and  silver,  and  the  sub-muriate 
of  mercury,  or  calomel.  6.  The  sub-acetate  of 
copp<^r. 

Tables  of  the  Solubility  of  saline  ajid  other  substances 
in  100  parts  of  alcohol,  at  the  temperature  of  176°; 
of  substances  insoluble  in  alcohol;  and  of  the  weight  of 
the  different  gasses,  absorbed  by  100  parts  of  water 
at  60°  of  Fahrenheit ;  may  be  seen  in  the  Edin.  New 
Disp.  by  Dr.  A.  Duncan. 

SOLUTION  OF  CONTINUITY;  a  term  given 
%y  surgeons  to  any  deficiency  or  space  occasioned  by  a 
wound,  ulcer,  &c. 

SOLVENT.    See  Menstruum. 

SOMNA'MBULI  (from  somniis,  sleep,  and  ambulo, 
to  walk),  sleep-walkers,  or  persons  who  walk  in  their 
sleep.  Many  instances  have  been  related  of  persons 
who  were  addicted  to  this  practice.  A  remarkable  one 
was  published  from  a  report  made  to  the  Physical 
Society  of  Lausanne,  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen 
appointed  to  examine  a  young  man  who  was  accustomed 
to  walk  in  his  sleep.  The  disposition  to  sleep-walking 
seems  to  depend  on  a  particular  atfection  of  the  nerves, 
which  both  seizes  and  quits  the  patient  during  sleep. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  atlcction,  the  imagination 
represents  to  him  the  objects  that  struck  him  while 
awake,  with  as  much  force  as  if  they  really  affected 
his  senses ;  but  does  not  make  him  perceive  any  of 
those  that  are  actually  presented  to  his  senses,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  are  connected  with  the  dreams  which 
engross  him  at  the  time.  If,  during  this  state,  the 
imagination  has  no  determined  purpose,  he  receives 
the  impression  of  objects  as  if  he  were  awake  ;  only, 
however,  when  the  imagination  is  excited  to  bend  its 
attention  towards  them.  The  perceptions  obtained  in 
this  state  are  very  accurate,  and,  when  once  received, 
the  imagination  renews  them  occasionally  with  as 
much  force  as  if  they  were  again  acquired  by  means  of 
the  senses.  Lastly,  these  academicians  suppose,  that 
the  impressions  received  during  this  state  of  the  senses 
disappear  entirely  when  the  person  awakes,  and  do  not 
return  till  the  return  of  the  same  disposition  in  the 
nervous  system.  Their  remarks  were  made  on  a  lad 
thirteen  years  and  a  half  old,  who  lived  in  the  town  of 
Vevay.  The  particulars,  however,  are  unworthy  of 
being  detailed ;  as  many  of  the  facts  are  disputable, 
and  the  reasoning  of  the  committee  on  those  that  are 
admissible  is  by  no  means  conclusive.  Dr.  Gold- 
sinith,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated 
Nature,"  has  collected  some  remarkable  cases  of  som- 
nambulism. 

SOMNIFEROUS  (from  sommts,  sleep,  a.m]fcro,  to 
bring);  the  same  as  narcotic,  opiate,  &c.  Sec  Nar- 
coTiCA.  Hence  also,  So^nnolency ;  which  is  any  pro- 
pensity to  sleep,  or  drowsiness. 

SO'NCHUS  {<royx*St  fafa  t'o  vu)ov  %££Jv,  from  its 
-wholesome  juice);  the  sow-lliibtle.    All  the  species  of 


sonchus  abound  with  a  milky  juice,  which  is  very 
bitter  and  possesses  diuretic  virtues,  though  not  in  a 
material  degree.  The  sonchus  oleraceus  of  Linnaeus  is 
sometimes  employed  with  this  intention.  When  boiled, 
it  may  be  eaten  as  a  substitute  for  cabbage. 

SO'NCHUS  OLERA'CEUS;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  sow-thistle.   See  Sonchus. 

SOOINS;  a  preparation  in  common  use  amongst 
the  North  Britons,  and  thus  made :  Some  oatmeal  is 
put  into  a  wooden  vessel,  hot  water  is  poured  upon  it, 
and  the  infusion  continues  until  the  liquor  begins  to 
taste  sourish,  that  is,  until  a  fermentation  comes  on, 
which,  in  a  place  moderately  warm,  may  be  in  the 
space  of  two  days.  The  water  is  then  poured  off  from 
the  grounds,  and  boiled  down  to  the  consistence  of  a 
jelly.  This  is  rendered  palatable  by  the  addition  of 
sugar,  wine,  or  such  other  mixtures  as  the  palate, 
&c.  may  direct  to.  It  is  also  called  by  the  name  of 
Flummerii . 

SOOT  fFuligo,  Lat.);  a  volatile  matter  arising  from 
coals,  wood,  and  other  fuel,  along  with  the  smoke;  or 
rather,  it  is  the  smoke  itself  condensed  and  gathered 
to  the  sides  of  the  chimney.  Though  once  volatile, 
however,  soot  cannot  be  again  resolved  into  vapour ; 
but,  if  distilled  by  a  strong  fire,  yields  a  volatile  alkali 
and  empyreumatic  oil,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
fixed  matter  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  distilling 
vessel.  If  burnt  in  an  open  fire,  it  flames  with  a  thick 
smoke,  whence  other  soot  is  produced.  It  is  used  as 
a  material  for  making  muriate  of  ammonia.  At  no 
very  remote  period,  our  dispensatories  contained  direc- 
tions for  a  tincture  of  soot ;  the  most  material  in- 
gredient of  which,  however,  was  asafcetida. 

SOPHIA  {(TOfia,,  from  <TO(pos,  wise;  so  named  from 
its  supposed  virtue  in  stopping  tiuxes);  the  flix-weed  or 
flux- weed. 

SOPHIA  CHIRURGORUM,  the  Sispnbrinm  sophia 
Linn.  This  plant  is  now  banished  from  practice;  but 
it  was  formerly  in  high  estimation  in  the  cure  of 
wounds.  It  has  been  given  internally  in  hysterical 
affections  and  uterine  haemorrhages,  and  the  seeds 
are  said  to  be  efficacious  in  destroying  intestinal 
worms. 

SOPHISTICATION,  in  pharmacy,  the  counter- 
feiting or  adulteration  of  any  medicine.  This  practice 
unhappily  obtains  with  most  dealers  in  drugs,  txc.  and 
even  with  the  importers  of  simple  substances  used  in 
medicine.  The  cheat  is  sometimes  carried  on  so 
artificially  by  many  as  to  prevent  a  discovery  even 
by  pfTSons  of  the  most  discerning  faculties.  Sec 
Adut.teration. 

SOPHO'RA  HEPTAPHYLLA;  the  systematic 
name  of  a  shrub  whose  root  and  seeds  are  sometimes 
called  anticholerica.  To  the  taste  both  are  intensely 
bitter,  and  said  to  be  useful  in  cholera,  colic,  and 
dysury. 

SO'POR ;  profound  sleep. 

SOPORIFEROUS  (from  sopor,  sleep,  and  fero,  to 
bring),  an  epithet  given  to  those  medicines  which  induce 
ski  p.    See  Narcotica. 

SORANUS,  an  ancient  physician.  He  was  the 
most  skilful  of  the  methodic  sect>  and  pUt  the  la^t 
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hand  to  its  improvement.  He  lived  under  the  em- 
perors Trajan  and  Adrian. 

SO'RBUS  (trom  sorbeo,  to  suck  up;  because  its 
fruit  is  said  to  stop  fluxes) ;  the  service-tree. 

SOTxBUS  AUCUPA'RIA;  the  wild  service-tree. 
The  berries  of  this  arc  astringent,  and  said  to  have  been 
serviceable  in  allaying  the  pain  of  calculous  affections 
in  the  kidneys. 

SO'RDES ;  a  name  given  to  the  matter  discharged 
from  ulcers,  when  it  is  rather  viscid  or  glutinous. 
Sordes  is 'frequently  of  a  brownish  red  colour,  some- 
what resembling  the  grounds  of  coffee,  or  grumous 
blood  mixed  with  water.  Sordes,  Sanies,  and  Ichor, 
are  all  of  them  much  more  fetid  than  purulent  matter, 
and  none  of  them  altogether  free  from  acrimony  ;  but 
that  which  is  generally  termed  Ichor  is  reckoned  the 
most  acrid,  being  frequently  so  corrosive  as  to  destroy 
large  quantities  of  the  neighbouring  soft  parts. 

SORE,  BAY;  a  disease  which  Dr.  iSloseley  considers 
as  a  "  true  cancer,"  commencing  with  an  ulcer.  It  is 
endemic  at  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  It  is  i'rcqucntly 
seen  on  the  Musquitoe  shore  also,  and  along  that  part 
of  the  continent.  The  doctor  says,  this  disease  is  fatal, 
if  neglected;  but  yet  it  is  within  the  reach  of  surgery  to 
remedy.  Every  part  of  the  face,  body,  and  limbs,  is 
subject  to  be  the  seat  of  this  disease.  The  cause  of  it 
is  so  little  to  be  ascertained  by  any  reference  to  the 
state  of  the  habit  of  the  bod}',  that  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  some  external  agent.  The  Indians 
say,  that  it  is  produced  by  a  large  fiy  depositing  its  eggs 
in  the  flesh.  The  method  of  curing  the  bay-sore  is  very 
simple,  though  painful.  Dr.  Moseley  says  the  method 
is  this : ' "  Spread  a  plaster  of  diachylon  with  gum, 
upon  thin  leather,  the  size  of  the  cancer.  Suppose  the 
plaster  to  be  as  large  as  a  ciown-piece,  or  a  Spanish 
dollar,  sprinkle  on  it  a  scruple  of  muriated  mercury 
finely  powdered ;  and  so  in  proportion  to  a  larger  or 
smaller  plaster.  This  plaster  must  be  applied  to  the 
cancer,  and  remain  on  it  forty-eight  hours ;  but  if  there 
be  any  apprehension  that  it  has  not  done  its  office  in 
that  time,  it  must  remain  longer.  Then  take  it  off, 
and  apply  a  poultice  of  bread  and  milk,  with  a  little 
olive-oil,  which  must  be  renewed  frequently,  until  the 
cancer  comes  entirely  out,  by  the  roots  as  it  were.  The 
part  is  then  to  be  dressed,  digested,  and  cured  as  a  com- 
mon ulcer.  A  purge  or  two  with  calomel,  must  pre- 
cede the  application.  No  other  preparation  is  neces- 
sary, in  habits  otherwise  healthy.  But  when  the  pa- 
tient is  gross,  or  in  a  bad  state  of  body,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  he  must  be  properly  prepared  for  the  operation. 
-Bark  is  sometimes  necessary,  to  forward  the  digestion 
and  cure." 

Dr.  Moseley  says  this  method  was  practised,  to  his 
knowledge,  by  a  person  who  lived  many  years,  and  was 
in  extensive  practice,  and  in  great  reputation,  of  course, 
for  curing  cancers,  at  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  "  It  never 
failed  him,"  says  the  doctor,  "  m  many  hundreds  0/  cases. 
He  there  extracted  one,  which  weighed  eleven  ounces, 
fi-om  the  inside  of  a  man's  thigh ;  and  completed  the 
cure  in  four  weeks." 

SORE-THROAT.    See  Cyxaxciie. 

SORREL,  COMMON.    See  Acetosa. 
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SORREL,  FRENCH.    See  Rumex  scutatus. 
SORREL,  ROUND-LEAVED.    See  Rumex  scv- 

TATUS. 

SORREL,  WOOD.    See  Lujula. 

SOUND,  a  term  of  which  it  is  difiicult  to  give  any 
better  definition,  than  that  it  is  the  primary  informa- 
tion which  we  get  of  external  things  by  means  of  ths 
sense  of  hearing.  The  sense  of  hearing  depends  on  a 
percussion  of  the  auditory  nerve,  communicated  chiefly 
by  the  medium  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  endeavoured  to  ascertain  with  mathe- 
matical precision  the  mechanism  of  this  particular 
class  of  undulations,  and  gave  us  the  fundamental 
theorems  concerning  the  undulations  of  elastic  fluids, 
which  make  the  47th  and  following  propositions  of 
Book  II.  of  his  Principles  of  Natural  Philosoph}'. 
These,  which  have  been  considered  as  gi^■ing  the  fun- 
damental doctrines  concerning  the  propagation  of 
sound,  may  be  consulted  in  the  Encycl.  Britan.  under 
the  article  Acoustics.  A  variety  of  facts  shew  that 
such  undulations  actually  obtain,  and  are  accompanied 
by  a  set  of  phenomena  of  sound  which  correspond  to 
all  the  mechanical  circumstances  of  these  undulations. 
In  the  mean  time,  anatomists  and  physiologists  have 
carefully  examined  the  structure  of  the  organs  of  hear- 
ing. Impressed  with  the  validity  of  this  doctrine  of 
aerial  undulations  being  the  causes  of  sound,  their  re- 
searches were  always  directed  with  a  view  to  discover 
those  circumstances  in  the  structure  of  the  ear  which 
rendered  it  an  organ  susceptible  of  agitations  from  this 
cause ;  and  they  discovered  many  which  appeared  as 
contrivances  for  making  it  a  drum,  on  which  the  ai;riai 
undulations  from  without  must  make  very  forcible  im- 
pulses, so  as  to  produce  very  sonorous  undulations  in 
tlie  air  contained  in  it.  These,  therefore,  they  consi- 
dered as  the  immediate  objects  of  sensation,  or  the  im- 
mediate causes  of  sound. 

But  some  saw  that  this  would  not  be  a  full  account 
of  the  matter:  for  after  a  drum  is  agitated  it  has  done 
all  that  it  can  do;  it  has  produced  a  noise.  But  a 
further  process  goes  on  in  our  ear :  there  is  behind  the 
membrane,  which  is  the  head  of  this  drum,  a  curious 
mechanism,  which  communicates  the  agitations  of  the 
membrane  (the  only  thing  acted  on  by  the  undulating 
air)  to  another  chamber  of  most  singular  construction, 
where  the  auditory  nerve  is  greatly  expanded.  They 
conceive,  therefore,  that  the  organ  called  the  drmn  does 
not  act  as  a  drum,  but  in  some  other  way.  Indeed  it 
seems  bad  logic  to  suppose  that  it  acts  as  a  drum 
merely  by  producing  a  noise.  This  is  in  no  respect 
different  from  the  noise  produced  out  of  the  ear ;  and 
if  it  is  to  be  heard  as  a  noise,  we  must  have  another  ear 
by  which  it  may  be  heard,  and  this  ear  must  be  another 
such  drum  ;  and  this  must  have  another,  and  so  on  for 
ever.  It  is  like  the  inaccurate  notion  that  vision  is  the 
contemplation  of  the  picture  on  the  retina.  These  ana- 
tomists attended  therefore  to  the  structure.  Here  they 
observed  a  prodigious  unfolding  of  the  auditory  nerve 
of  the  ear,  which  is  curiously  distributed  through  every 
part  of  this  cavity,  lining  its  sides,  hung  across  it  like  a 
curtain,  and  sending  off  fibres  in  every  direction,  so  as 
to  leave  hardly  a  point  of  it  unoccupied.  They  thought 
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the  machin^^ry  contained  in  tii°  drum  peculiarly  fitted 
for  producin:^  undulations  of  the  air  contained  in  mis 
labyrinth,  and  thift  by  these  agitations  of  the  air  the 
contiguous  fibres  of  the  auditory  nerve  are  impelled, 
and  that  thus  we  get  the  sensation  of  sound. 

The  cavity  intervening  between  the  external  air  and 
this  inner  chamber  appeared  to  these  anatomists  to 
have  no  other  use  than  to  allow  a  very  free  motion  to 
the  stapes  or  little  piston  that  is  employed  to  agitate  the 
air  in  tiie  labyrinth.  This  piston  condenses  on  a  very 
small  surface  the  impulse  which  it  receives  fl'om  a 
much  larger  surfice,  strained  by  the  malleus  on  the 
entry  of  the  tyinpanum,  on  purpose  to  receive  the 
gentle  agitations  of  the  external  air  and  the  onter  canal. 
This  membranous  surface  could  not  be  agitated,  unless 
completely  detached  from  every  thing  round  it;  there- 
fore all  animals  which  have  this  mechanism  have  it  in 
a  cavity  containing  only  air.  But  they  held,  that  na- 
ture had  even  taken  precautions  to  prevent  this  cavity 
from  acting  as  a  drum,  by  making  it  of  such  an  irregu- 
lar rambling  form  ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  a  cavity  of  a 
symmetrical  shape,  like  a  vessel,  but  rather  resembles 
the  rambling  holes  and  blebs  which  are  often  seen  in  a 
piece  of  bread,  scattered  through  the  substance  of  the 
cranium,  and  communicating  with  each  other  by  small 
passages.  The  whole  of  these  cavernulae  are  lined  with 
a  softish  membrane,  which  still  further  unfits  this  cavity 
for  producing  sound.  This  reasoning  is  specious,  but 
not  very  conclusive.  We  might  even  assert,  that  this 
anfractuous  form,  with  narrow  passages,  is  well  fitted 
for  producing  noise.  If  we  place  the  ear  close  to  the 
small  hole  in  the  side  of  a  military  drum,  we  shall  hear 
the  smallest  tap  of  the  drumstick  like  a  violent  blow. 
The  lining  of  the  cavernulffi  is  nervous,  and  may  there- 
fore be  strongly  afi'ected  in  the  numerous  narrow  pas- 
iages  between  the  cells. 

While  these  speculations  were  going  on  with  respect 
to  the  ear  of  the  breathing  animals,  observations  were 
occasionally  made  on  other  animals,  such  as  reptiles, 
serpents,  and  fishes,  which  give  undoubted  indications 
of  hearing ;  and  many  very  familiar  facts  were  ob- 
served or  recollected,  where  sounds  arc  communicated 
through  or  by  means  of  solid  bodies,  or  by  water; 
therefore,  without  enquiring  how  or  by  what  kind  of 
mechanism  it  is  brought  about,  it  became  a  very  general 
belief  among  physiologists,  that  all  fish<'s,  and  perhaps 
all  animals,  hear,  and  that  water  in  particular  is  a 
vehicle  of  sound.  In  XjSj  or  1768  the  writer  of  tliis 
article,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  professor  of  astro- 
nomy in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  made  an  experi- 
ment in  a  lake  in  that  neighbourhood  by  striking  a 
large  hand-bel!  under  water,  and  heard  it  very  distinct- 
ly and  strongly  when  his  head  was  plunged  in  the  water 
at  the  distance  of  more  than  1200  feet.  Many  experi- 
ments are  mentioned  by  Kircher  and  others  on  the 
communication  of  sound  through  solid  bodies,  such  as 
masts,  yards,  and  other  long  beams  of  dry  fir,  with 
similar  results.  Dr.  Monro  has  published  a  particular 
account  of  very  curious  experiments  on  the  proj)-igation 
of  sound  through  water  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Pliy- 
siology  of  Fishes ;  so  that  it  now  appears  that  air  is  by 
no  means  the  only  vehicle  of  sound. 


In  170*0  Cotunni  published  his  important  discovery, 
that  the  labyrinth  or  inmost  cavity  of  the  ear  in  ani- 
mals IS  completely  filled  with  water.    This,  after  some 
contest,  has  been  coniplct'  ly  demonstrated  (see  in  par- 
ticular Meckel  .Junior  de  Lahyrinthi  Auns  Co}iteiitis, 
Argentor.  1777)>  find  it  seems  now  to  be  admitted  uni- 
versally.   This  being  the  case,  our  notions  of  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  sound  must  undergo  a  great  revolu- 
tion, and  a  new  research  must  be  made  into  the  way  in 
■which  the  nerve  is  affected  :  for  it  is  not  enough  that 
we  substitute  the  undulations  of  water  fur  those  of  air 
in  the  labyrinth.    The  well-informed  mechanician  will 
see  at  once,  that  the  vivacity  of  the  agitations  of  the 
nerve  will  be  greatly  increased  by  this  substitution ; 
for,  if  water  be  perfectly  elastic  through  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  undulatory  agitation  which  it  receives,  its 
effect  will  be  greater  in  proportion  to  its  specific  gravity: 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  an  experiment  very  easily 
made.    Immerse  a  table-bell  in  water  contained  in  a 
large  thin  glass  vessel.    Strike  it  with  a  hammer.  The 
sound  will  be  heard  as  if  the  bell  had  been  immediately 
struck  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.    The  filling  of  the 
labyrinth  of  the  ear  with  water  is  therefore  an  addi- 
tional mark  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Great  Artist.  But 
this  is  not  enough  for  informing  us  concerning  the  ulti- 
mate mechanical  event  in  the  process  of  hearing.  The 
manner  in  which  the  nerve  is  exposed  to  these  undula- 
tions must  be  totally  difierent  from  what  was  formerly 
imagined.    The  filaments  and  membranes,  which  have 
been  described  by  former  anatomists,  must  have  been, 
found  by  them  in  a  state  quite  unlike  to  their  situation 
and  condition  in  the  living  animal.    Accordingly  the 
most  eminent  anatomists  of  Europe  seem  at  present  in 
great  uncertainty  as  to  the  state  of  the  nerve,  and  are 
keenly  occupied  in  observations  to  this  purpose.  The 
descriptions  given  by  Monro,  Scarpa,  Camper,  Com- 
parctti,  and  others,  are  full  of  most  curious  discoveries^ 
which  make  almost  a  total  change  in  our  notions  of 
this  subject,  and  will,  \vc  hope,  be  productive  of  most 
valuable  information. 

Scarpa  has  discovered  that  the  solid  cavity  called 
the  labiirintk  contains  a  threefold  expansion  of  the 
auditory  nerve.  One  part  of  it,  the  cochlea,  contains 
it  in  a  fibrinous  state,  ramified  in  a  most  symmetrical 
manner  through  the  whole'  of  the  zona  mollis  of  the 
lamina  spiralis,  where  it  aiiastomoscs  with  another  pro- 
duction of  it  diffused  over  the  general  lining  of  that 
cavity.  Another  department  of  the  nerve,  also  in  a 
fibrous  state,  is  spread  over  the  external  surface  of  a 
membranaceous  bag,  which  nearly  fills  that  part  of  the 
vestibule  into  which  the  semicircular  canals  open,  and 
also  that  orifice  which  receives  tiie  impressions  of  the 
stapes.  This  bag  sends  off  tubular  membranaceous 
ducts,  which,  in  like  manner,  nearly  fill  these  semicir- 
cular canals.  A  third  department  of  the  nerve  is 
spread  over  the  external  surface  of  another  membran- 
aceous bag,  which  lies  between  the  one  just  now  men- 
tioned and  the  cochlea,  but  having  no  communication 
with  either,  almost  completely  filling  the  remainder  of 
the  vestibule.  Thus  the  vestibule  and  canals  seem 
only  a  case  for  protecting  this  sensitive  membranaceous 
vessel,  which  is  almost,  but  not  altogether,  in  contact 
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with  the  osseous  case,  being  separated  by  a  delicate 
and  ahnost  fluid  cellular  substance.  The  fibrillous  ex- 
pansion of  the  nerve  is  not  indiscriminately  diffused 
over  the  surface  of  th*se  sacculi,  but  evidently  direct- 
ed to  certain  foci,  where  the  fibres  are  constipated. 
And  this  is  the  last  appearance  of  the  fibrous  state  of 
the  nerve;  for,  when  the  inside  of  these  sacculi  is  in- 
spected, no  fibres  appear,  but  a  pulp  (judged  to  be 
jicrvous  from  its  similarity  to  other  pulpy  productions 
of  the  brain)  adhering  to  the  membranaceous  coat,  and 
not  separable  from  it  by  gently  washing  it.  It  is  more 
abundant,  that  is,  of  greater  thickness,  opposite  to  the 
external  fibrous  foci.  No  organical  structure  could 
be  discovered  in  this  pulp,  but  it  probably  is  organised; 
for,  besides  this  adhering  pulp,  the  water  in  the  sacculi 
was  observed  to  be  clanmiy  or  mucous;  so  that  in  all 
probability  the  vascular  or  fibrous  state  of  the  nerve  is 
succeeded  by  an  uninterrupted  production  (perhaps 
columnar  like  basalt,  though  not  cohering) ;  and  this 
at  last  ends  in  simple  dissemination,  symmetrical,  how- 
ever, where  water  and  nerve  are  alternate  in  every  di- 
rection. 

To  these  observations  of  Scarpa,  Comparctti  adds  the 
curious  circumstances  ot  another  and  regular  tympanum 
in  the  foramen  rotund um,  the  cylindric  cavity  of  which 
is  inclosed  at  both  ends  by  a  fine  membrane.  The 
membrane  which  separates  it  from  the  cochlea  appears 
to  be  in  a  state  of  variable  tension,  being  drawn  up  to 
an  umbo  by  a  cartilaginous  speck  in  its  middle,  which 
he  thinks  adheres  to  the  lamina  spiralis,  and  thus  serves 
to  strain  the  drumhead,  as  the  malleus  strains  the  great 
membrane  known  to  all. 

These  important  observations  promise  to  give  us  the 
greatest  step  yet  made  in  physiologj',  viz.  to  shew  us 
the  last  mechanical  fact  which  occurs  in  the  long  train 
interposed  between  the  external  body  and  the  incite- 
ment of  our  sensitive  system.  But  thei-e  is,  as  yet, 
great  and  essential  difference  in  the  description  given 
by  those  celebrated  men.  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  The 
containing  labyrinth  can  be  laid  open  to  our  view  in 
no  other  way  than  by  destroying  it;  and  its  most  deli- 
■cate  contents  are  the  first  sufferers  in  the  search.  They 
are  found  in  very  different  situations  and  conditions  by 
dificrcnt  anatomists,  according  to  their  address  or  their 
cood  fortune.  Add  to  this,  that  the  natural  varieties 
are  very  considerable.  Faithful  descriptions  must 
therefore  give  very  different  notions  of  the  ultimate 
action  and  reaction  belween  the  unorganised  matter  in 
the  labyrinth  and  the  ultimate  expansion  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve. 

SOUND,  a  kind  of  metallic  probe,  with  which  sur- 
geons examine  cavities  that  are  inaccessible  by  other 
means,  as  in  the  case  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder.  See 

Il^STIlUMENTS. 

•  SOUP,  a  strong  decoction  of  flesh  or  other  sub- 
stances. Portable  or  drij  soup  is  a  kind  of  cake  formed 
by  boiling  the  gelatinous  parts  of  animal  substances 
till  the  watery  parts  arc  evaporated.  This  species  of 
50up  is  chiefly  used  at  sea,  and  has  been  found  of 
^reat  advantage.  The  following  receipt  will  shew  how 
•it  is  prepared : — Of  calves  feet  take  4;  leg  of  beef  12  Ifes. ; 


knuckle  of  veal  3  Ifes. ;  and  leg  of  mutton  10  lbs.  These 
are  to  be  boiled  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and 
the  scum  taken  off  as  usual ;  after  which  the  soup  is  to 
be  separated  from  the  meat  by  straining  and  pressure. 
The  meat  is  then  to  be  boiled  a  second  time  in  other 
water ;  and  the  two  decoctions,  being  added  together, 
must  be  left  to  cool,  in  order  that  the  fat  may  be 
exactly  separated.  The  soup  must  then  be  clarified 
with  five  or  six  whites  of  eggs,  and  a  sufiicient  quantity 
of  common  salt  added.  The  liquor  is  then  strained 
through  flannel,  and  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to 
the  consistence  of  a  very  thick  paste;  after  which  it 
is  spread  raither  thin  upon  a  smooth  stone,  then  cut 
into  cakes,  and  lastly  dried  in  a  stove  until  it  becomes 
brittle  :  these  cakes  are  kept  in  well-closed  bottles.  The 
same  process  may  be  used  to  make  a  portable  soup  of  the 
flesh  of  poultiy ;  and  aromatic  herbs  may  be  used  as 
a  seasoning,  if  thought  proper.  These  tablets  or  cakes 
may  be  kept  four  or  five  years.  Wh(!n  intended  to  be 
used,  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce  is  put  into  a  large 
glass  of  boiling  water,  which  is  to  be  covered,  and  set 
upon  hot  ashes  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  until  the 
whole  is  entirely  dissolved.  It  forms  an  excellent 
soup,  and  requires  no  addition  but  a  small  quantity 
of  salt. 

SOUR  CROUTE.    See  S.vuer  Kraut. 

SOUR  DOCK.  The  common  sorrd  is  sometimes 
so  called.    See  Acetosa. 

SOUTHERNWOOD.    See  Abrotanum. 

SOW-BREAD.    See  Artiianita. 

SOW-BREED.    See  Cyclamen. 

SPA-WATERS,  the  produce  of  medicinal  springs 
in  the  bishopric  of  Leige,  in  Germany.  At  Spa  there 
are  a  number  of  different  springs,  but  the  waters  of  two 
of  them  arc  reckoned  superior  by  the  company  who 
resort  there  ;  viz.  those  of  Poulmi,  and  Geronstcrrt.  The 
Spa  waters  are  of  the  brisk  chalybeate  kind,  but  the 
last  is  the  weakest  chalybeate,  though  brisker  and 
more  spirituous.  Tliis  is  alleged  to  have  more  of  a- 
sulphureous  smell,  to  be  brisker  at  the  fountain,  and 
more  apt  to  make  those  who  drink  it  giddy  than  any 
other  of  the  waters  at  this  place.  The  waters  of  Spa 
have  been  analysed  by  different  physicians  and  che- 
mists. Dr.  Lucas,  Dr.  Rutty,  JMons.  JNIonet,  and 
Sir  Tobern  Bergman,  have  written  on  them.  The  last 
says,  that  a  gallon  contains,  of  aerated  iron,  4  grains 
and  above  |  ;  aerated  lime,  12  grains  and  above  j; 
aerated  magnesia,  20  gr. ;  mineral  alkali  crystallised^ 
12  grains  and  above  -j-;  of  common  salt,  l^l^r  gr-  A 
different  statement,  however,  appears  in  Saunders's 
'I'able  annexed  to  the  article  Mineral  waters.  The 
Spa  waters  are  diuretic,  and  sometimes  purgative, 
and,  like  other  ferruginous  waters,  they  tinge  the  stools 
black.  They  exilarate  the  spirits  much  better  than 
wine,  or  spirituous  liquors  ;  and  their  general  opera- 
tion is  that  of  invigorating  the  system  and  strengtheinng 
the  fibres.  They  are  drunk  by  a  glassful,  at  repeated 
times  m  a  morning,  for  the  same  purposes  as  other 
chalybeate  waters.  Externally  applied,  as  well  as 
internally,  these  waters  Jiave  in  several  cases  been 
attended  with   success.     They  have  been  used  by 
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injection  in  leucorrhcea,  ulcers  of  the  womb,  and  in  the 
gonorrhoea.  Th'.:y  tiro  useful  for  washing  aphtha? 
and  ulcers  of  the  month,  phagedaBnic  ulcers,  &c.  and 
give  relief  as  gargles  for  relaxed  tonsils. 

SPA'DIX,  in  botany,  ancicitly  signified  the  recep- 
tacle of  the  palm.  It  is  now  used  to  express  every 
flower-stalk  that  is  protruded  out  of  a  spatha  or 
sheath.  The  spadix  of  the  palm  is  branched  ;  that 
of  all  other  plants,  simple.  This  last  case  admits  of 
some  variety :  in  calla,  draconlium,  and  pothos,  the 
florets  cover  it  on  all  sides ;  ia  arum,  they  are 
disposed  on  the  lower  part  only ;  and  in  zoslera,  on 
one  side. 

SPAIN,  PELLITORYOF.    See  Pyrethrum. 

SPANISH  FLY.    See  Cantharides. 

SPANISH  LIQUORICE.    See  Glycyrhiza. 

SPAR,  a  name  given  to  those  earths  which  break 
easily  into  rhomboidal,  cubical,  or  laminated  frag- 
ments, with  polished  surfaces.  As  the  term  spar  is 
thus  applied  to  stones  of  different  kinds,  without  any 
regard  to  the  ingredients  of  which  they  are  composed, 
some  additional  term  must  be  used  to  express  the 
constituent  parts  as  well  as  the  figure;  for  mstance, 
calcareous  spar,  gypseous  spar,  &c.  The  spars  found 
in  Britain  and  Ireland  are  of  four  different  species; 
opaque,  refracting,  diaphanous,  and  stalactitical.  A 
species  of  spar  has  also  been  found  in  the  East  Indies, 
which,  from  its  extreme  hardness,  approaching  to 
that  of  a  diamond,  is  called  adamantine  spar.  It  was 
discovered,  by  Dr.  Black  of  Edinburgh,  to  be  a 
distinct  species.  There  are  two  varieties  :  one  of  them 
comes  from  China,  and  crystallises  in  hexagonal  prisms 
without  pyramids,  the  length  of  the  sides  varying  from 
six  to  twelve  lines ;  their  breadth  being  about  nine,  of 
a  grey  colour  with  different  shades.  Though  the 
entire  pieces  are  opaque,  the  thin  laminse  are  trans- 
parent, and,  when  broken,  its  surfaces  appear  slightly 
striated.  Its  crystals  are  covered  with  a  very  fine 
and  strongly-adhering  crust,  composed  of  scales  of 
silvery  mica,  mixed  with  panicles  of  red  feld-spar. 
Sometimes  the  surface  has  martial  pyrites  or  yellow 
sulphuret  of  iron  adhering  to  it.  Its  hardness  is  so 
great,  that  it  not  only  cuts  glass  as  easily  as  the 
diamond,  but  even  scratches  lock-crystal  and  other 
very  hard  stones.  Its  specific  gravity  is  to  that  of 
water  as  2710  to  1000.  Sometimes  it  contains  cry- 
stallised grains  of  magnetic  oxyd  of  iron,  which  may 
be  separated  from  the  stone,  wlien  pulverised,  by  means 
of  the  loadstone.  The  other  kind  found  in  Hindostan 
IS  of  a  whiter  colour,  and  of  a  more  laminated  texture 
than  the  former :  the  grains  of  iron  contained  in  it  are 
likewise  a  smaller  size  than  those  of  the  former;  they 
are  not  d-iffu^ea  tiirough  its  substance,  but  only  adhere 
to  its  surlace.  This  spar  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
analyse.  JM.  Morvt  au  appears  to  have  asccrrained  that 
this  stone  is  also  found  in  France.  A  small  bit  of  it 
■was  tried  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Wcdgevvood,  and  he 
found  that  its  specific  gravity  was  superior  to  the  spar 
of  China,  being  no  less  than  4,1803,  and  the  true 
adamantine  spar  of  China  giive  3,8222. 

SPA'RTIUM  SCOl'A'iUUM  ;  ih.'  systematic  name 
of  the  conamoa  broom.     Sec  Genista,     This  has 


been  of  great  benefit  somcfimes  in  dropsical  complaints. 
The  jnanner  in  which  Dr.  Cullen  administered  it  was  this: 
H(^  ordered  half  an  ounce  of  f  resh  broom  tops  to  be  boiled 
in  a  pound  of  wat'<  r  till  one  half  of  the  water  was  eva- 
porated. He  then  gave  two  tabh'spoonfuls  of  the 
decoction  every  hour  till  it  operated  both  by  stool  and 
urine.  By  repeating  these  doses  every  day,  or  every 
second  day,  he  says  some  dropsies  have  been  cured. 
Dr.  Mead  relates,  that  a  dropsical  patient,  who  had 
taken  the  usual  remedies,  and  been  tapped  three 
times  without  effect,  was  cured  by  taking  half  a  pint 
of  the  decoction  of  broom  tops,  with  a  spoonful  of 
whole  mustard  seed,  every  morning  and  evening.  Dr. 
Withering  says  an  infusion  of  the  seeds,  drunk  freely, 
has  been  known  to  produce  similar  happy  effects ;  but 
whoever  expects  these  effects  to  follow  in  every  drop- 
sical case  will  be  greatly  deceived.  He  know  them 
succeed  in  one  case  that  was  truly  deplorable  ;  but  out 
of  a  great  number  of  cases  in  which  the  midicine  had 
a  fair  trial,  this  proved  a  single  instance.  The  flower- 
buds  are  in  some  countries  pickled,  and  eaten  as 
capers;  and  the  seeds  have  been  used  as  a  bad 
substitute  for  coffee. 

SPA'SMUS  (of  theGr.(r7fao-|U,0f,  from  a-Tfccw,  to  draw )^ 
a  spasm  or  convulsion ;  an  involuntary  contraction  of  the 
muscular  fibres,  or  that  state  of  the  contraction  of 
muscles  which  is  not  spontaneously  disposed  to  alter- 
nate with  relaxation.  \Vhen  the  contractions  alter- 
nate with  relaxation,  which  are  frequently  and  pre- 
tcrnaturally  repeated,  they  are  called  convulsions. 
Spasms  arc  distinguished  by  authors  into  clonic  and 
tonic  spasnrs.  In  clonk  spasms,  which  -are  the  true 
convulsions,  the  contractions  and  relaxations  are 
alternate,  as  in  epilepsy;  but  in  ^o?j/c  spasms  the  mem- 
ber remains  rigid,  as  in  locked-jaw.  See  Convul- 
sion and  Tonic  spasm.  Dr.  CuUcn  attributes  fever 
to  a  spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels.    See  Fever. 

SPA'SMI,  spasmodic  diseases;  constituting  the  third" 
order  of  the  class  neuroses  of  Cullen  :  characterised  by 
a  morbid  contraction  or  motion  of  the  muscular  fibres. 
The  term  spasm  has  been  variously  used  :  in  the  most 
common  sense  it  has  signified  any  preternatural, con- 
traction of  any  particular  part  of  the  body,  either 
without  any  stimulus  immediately  applied  to  the 
part,  or  which  remains  after  its  cause  is  removed.- 
More  properly,  spasms  are  those  preternatural  contrac- 
tions which  are  attended  with  considerable  mobility  of 
the  system.  Dr.  Cullen  defines  spasm  to  be  preter- 
natural motions  of  the  muscles,  or  of  the  muscular 
fibres ;  and  under  the  title  of  spasmodic  affections  he 
includes  all  the  diseases  which  consist  of  a  preternatural 
state  of  the  contraction  and  motion  of  the  muscular  or 
moving  fibres  in  any  part  of  the  body.  The  Spasmi 
have-  generally  been  divi(ied  into  the  Tonici  and  Ctotiici, 
Spastici  aind  Agitatorii,  or  Motorii,  or  Spasms  strictly  so 
called,  and  Cunvulsions.  But  most  of  the  diseases 
called  spasmodic  are,  in  respect  to.  tonic  or  clonic, 
of  so  iuixtd  a  nature,  that  it  seems  preferable  to 
arrange  spasmodic  disorders  accordingly  as  they  affect 
the  several  functions,  animal,  vital,  or  natural. 

SPASMODIC  COLIC.    See  Coi.ica. 

SPASMOLO'GIA  (of  the  Gr.  OTTacr/xoXoy/a;  from 
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9Tra(r/x«f,  a  spasm,  and  Aoyof,  a  discourse),  spasmology, 
or  a  tr.  atise  on  convulsions. 

SPA'S.MUS  CY'NICUS,  the  cynic  spasm,  or  sar- 
donic grin  ;  a  convulsive  aftection  of  the  muscles  of  the 
face  and  lips  on  both  sides,  which  involuntarily  forces 
the  muscles  of  those  parts  into  a  species  of  distortion 
like  grinning.  If  one  side  only  be  affected,  the  disorder 
is  denominated  tortura  oris.  When  the  masseter, 
buccinator,  temporal,  nasal,  and  labial  muscles,  are 
involuntarily  excited  to  action,  or  contorted  by  con- 
traction or  relaxation,  they  form  a  species  of  malignant 
sneer.  It  sometimes  arises,  as  a  symptom,  after  eating 
hemlock,  or  other  acrid  poisons,  or  succeeds  to  an 
apoplectic  stroke. 

SPA'THA,  in  botany,  a  sheath;  a  species  of  calyx 
which  bursts  lengthwise,  and  protrudes  a  stalk  support- 
ing one  or  more  flowers,  which  commonly  have  no 
perianihiuni  or  flower-cup. 

SPATHA'CE.'E  (from  spatha,  a  sheath),  the  name 
of  the  9th  order  in  Linna?us's  Fragments  of  a  Natural 
Method,  consisting  of  plants  whose  flowers  are  protrud- 
ed from  a  spatha  or  sheath. 

SPA'TULA,  an  instrument  used  by  apothecaries 
and  surgeons,  wherewith  they  spread  plasters,  un- 
guents, &c.  or  stir  medicines  together. 

SPEARMINT.    See  Mentha  sativa. 

SPEARWORT  WATER.    See  Flammula. 

SPE'CIES,  in  pharmacy,  an  old  name  for  certain 
officinal  preparations  in  the  form  of  powder,  as  the 
Species  e  ho/o,  &c. 

SPE'CIES  PLANTA'RUM,  in  the  Linn^an  system 
of  botany,  comprehended  all  the  different  forms  of 
plants  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
created.  These  plants,  says  Linnteus,  have,  by  the 
established  laws  of  nature,  continued  to  produce  others 
like  themselves ;  therefore  the  species  plantanim  com- 
prehend all  the  different  invariable  forms  of  plants 
which  are  known  at  this  day  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY,  the  appropriate  and  pecu- 
liar gravity  or  weight,  which  any  species  of  natural 
bodies  have,  and  by  which  they  are  plainly  distinguish- 
able from  all  other  bodies  of  diflerent  kinds.  Water  is 
usually  the  standard  of  comparison.  By  some  it  is  not 
improperly  called  relative  gravity ,  to  distinguish  it  from 
absolute  gravity,  which  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
bigness  of  the  body  weighed.  Thus,  if  any  body  weigh 
a  pound,  one  as  big  again  will  weigh  two  pounds ;  and 
let  the  bodies  be  of  what  nature  or  degree  of  specific 
gravity  soever,  a  pound  of  one  will  be  as  much  as  a 
pound  of  the  other,  absolutely  considered :  thus,  as 
commonly  said,  a  pound  of  feathers  is  as  heavy  as  a 
pound  of  lead.  But  if  we  consider  load  and  feathers 
relatively,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  former  will  be 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  latter;  or  lead,  bulk  for 
bulk,  will  be  much  heavier  than  feathers,  and  gold 
heavier  than  lead,  &c.  Tables  of  the  specific  gravity 
«f  bodies  are  given  in  most  of  our  modern  pharma- 
copceias. 

SPECIFICS,  in  medicine.  By  specifics  is  not 
meant  such  as  infallibly  and  in  all  patients  produce 
salutary  effects.    Such  medicines  are  not  to  be  ex- 


pected, because  the  operations  and  effects  of  remedies 
are  not  formally  inherent  in  them,  but  depend  upon 
the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  the  body  and  medi- 
cine upon  each  other  ;  hence  the  various  e^^'ects  of  the 
same  medicine  in  the  same  kind  of  disorder  in  different 
patients,  and  in  the  same  patient  at  different  times. 
By  specific  medicines  we  understand  such  medicines  as 
are  more  infallible  than  any  other  in  any  particular 
disorder. 

SPE'CULUM  A'NI,  an  instrument  for  distending  ihc 
anus,  whilst  an  operation  is  performed  upon  the  parts 
within'.  See  Fistula  in  and.  Formerly,  when  a 
sinus  running  upon,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  the 
rectum  was  to  be  laid  open,  the  generality  of  surgeons 
contented  themselves  with  doing  it  at  random,  with  the. 
probe-scissars ;  an  imperfect,  and  therefore  frequently 
an  unsuccessful,  mode  of  operating.  Cutting  also,  on 
the  common  director,  in  a  part  so  confined,  and  the 
necessary  subsequent  dressings  to  a  wound  so  difficult 
of  access,  were  attended  with  uncertainties,  and  em- 
barrassments, which  entitled  the  operator  to  little  better 
hopes  of  success. 

Air.  Pott,  indeed,  with  his  usual  skill  and  sagacity, 
simplified  and  greatly  improved  the  old  mode  of  oper- 
ating ;  and  the  success  frequently  attending  his  method, 
is  a  proof  of  its  superior  merit ;  however,  even  his  mode 
of  operation  has  been  found  capable  of  great  improve- 
ment. When,  therefore,  sinuses,  which  run  into,  or 
burrow  on  the  fat  surrounding  the  rectum,  are  to  be 
laid  open,  and  afterwards  treated  with  proper  dressings, 
Dr.  ^^udge,  of  Plymouth,  for  many  years,  and  with 
uninterrupt' d  success,  employed  the  speculum  exhi- 
bited in  two  figures  in  pi.  XI.  in  order  to  see  clearly  and 
distinctly  the  parts  to  be  operated  upon.  They  are  not 
unlike  the  gorget  used  in  cutting  for  the  stone,  except 
that  they  are  not  so  taper,  and  without  the  beak.  The 
first  and  largest,  is  subservient  to  the  knife ;  the  other, 
and  smaller,  is  for  facilitating  the  application  of  the 
subsequc  nt  dressings.  In  order,  therefore,  to  lay  open 
a  sinus,  in  its  whole  extent  and  direction,  the  patient 
ought,  in  order  to  empty  the  rectum,  the  evening  pre- 
ceding the  operation,  to  take  a  dose  of  rhubarb;  then 
being  placed  in  a  proper  situation,  which  will  be  found 
that  of  kneeling  upon,  not  against,  the  side  of  a  bed, 
his  body  should  be  inclined  forward  and  downward, 
sufficiently  so  to  spread  the  buttocks.  If  the  sinus  is 
on  the  left  side  of  the  intestine,  the  fore-finger  of  the 
left  hand,  being  first  oiled,  is  to  be  introduced  its  whole 
length  into  the  anus  and  rectum;  and  then  the  concave 
part  of  the  large  speculum,  oiled  also,  being  placed 
upon  it,  is  under  that  direction  to  be  gently  introduced 
almost  its  whole  length,  but  so,  that  by  pressing  the 
end  of  it  against  the  finger,  the  rectum  may  not- be  in- 
jured by  any  corrugation  of  the  intestine,  between  the 
instrument  and  finger.  The  speculum  being  in  the 
lectum,  and  the  finger  withdrawn,  gives  a  fair  view  of 
the  gut,  provided  the  patient  is  placed  advantageously 
for  the  light,  to  an  extent  of  nearly  four  inches.  A 
director  is  then  to  be  introduced  into  the  sinus,  the  end 
of  which,  if  it  perforates  the  intestines,  will  be  seen  ;  or, 
if  it  does  not,  will  be  felt;  and  the  cavity  must  be  laid 
open  its  whole  extent,  with  a  straight-edged  knife. 
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This  being  done,  a.  dossil  of  dry  lint  should  be  applied 
with  a  probe  between  the  lips  of  the  wound,  the  whole 
extent  of  the  incision,  and  the  speculum  withdrawn  ; 
which  will  leave  the  dressing,  provided  the  probe  is 
kept  upon  it  till  then,  in  its  proper  place,  with  the  lips 
of  the  wound  closed  upon  it.  On  the  succeeding 
dressing  of  the  next  day,  the  finger  is  again  to  be  intro- 
duced, accompanied  with  the  smaller  speculum,  still 
bearing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rectum ;  when,  if 
the  patient  has  not  had  an  intermediate  stool,  the 
dressing  will  be  found  in  its  place,  and  the  wound  seen 
in  its  wliole  extent. 

To  give  the  wound  a  good  surface,  by  the  removal 
of  callosities.  Dr.  ]\Iudge  recommends  the  dipping  a 
hair  pencil  in  muriated  antimony,  and  lightly  touching, 
or  smearing  expeditiously,  the  whole  wounil,  and  its 
edges,  with  it;  whicli,  by  tlie  assistance  of  the  specu- 
lum, will  be  done  at  the  expense  of  a  momentary  pain, 
and  with  the  utmost  precision.  Dry  lint  is  then  again 
to  be  placed  into  and  between  the  edges  of  the  incision, 
and  the  speculum  withdrawn  as  before. 

After  the  next  dressing  or  two,  a  slough  will  be 
thrown  off,  about  the  thickness  of  shammoy  leather; 
M'hen  the  surface  of  the  wound  will  be  found  rather  un- 
favourably smooth  ;  but  in  a  day  or  two  after,  by  the 
use  of  a  precipitate  ointment,  the  whole  will  have  a 
proper  granulating  surface,  and  the  wound  usually 
heals  rapidly,  witiiout  any  intervening  impediment. 
Excepting  the  incision,  and  the  application  of  tlic 
caustic,  both  of  which  are  momentary  matters  only, 
the  whole  is  attrnded  with  so  little  pain,  that  the  dress- 
ing speculum,  after  introduction,  is  generally  held  by 
the  patient  himself.  Dr.  jVIudge  usually  carried  the 
specula  in  his  side-pocket,  that  the  patient  might  not 
feel  them  disagreeably  cold  ;  and  they  should  always 
be  oiled  before  their  introduction. 

SPE'CyLUM  O'CULI  (apeadum,  from  spccio,  to 
■view),  an  instrument  used  by  surgeons  to  keep  the  eye- 
lids open,  and  the  eye  fixed,  during  the  performance  of 
an  op(>ration.    See  Cataract. 

SPE'CULUM  OTILS  ;  an  instrument  to  force  open 
the  mouth. 

SPECULUM  V17NERiS.    .See  Millefolium. 

SPEECH.    Sec  Voice. 

SPEEDWELL.  EEiMALE.    See  Elatina. 

SPEEDWELL,  MALE.    See  Veronica. 

SPEEDWELL,  MOUNTAIN.    See  Veronica. 

SPERMACE'TL  a  substance  produced  from  the 
Fhijseter  Macrocepha/m,  or  Spermaceti  whale,  charac- 
terised by  his  enorm(4is  head,  a  great  part  of  which  is 
occupied' by  a  triangular  cavity  of  bone,  covered  only 
by  the  common  integuments.  In  the  living  animal  this 
cavity  is  fdled  with  a  white,  fluid,  oily  substance, 
amounting  som'  tiracs  to  many  tons  in  weight.  On  the 
death  of  the  whale,  it  congeals  Into  a  white  unctuous 
snass,  from  which  a  considerable  fjuantity  of  very  pure 
whale  oil  is  obtained  by  expression.  The  residuum, 
afterwards  freed  from  impurities,  by  washing  with 
water,  melting,  straining,  expnssion  through  linen  bags, 
and,  lastly,  washing  in  a  weak  ley  of  potass,  is  the  pe- 
culiar substance  well  known  by  the  name  of  sperma- 
ceti.   It  is  a.lso  contained  iu  solutiou  in  the  common 


whale  and  other  fish  oils ;  for  it  is  often  found  dcpo^ 
sited,  by  a  species  of  crystallisation,  in  the  reservoirs 
containing  them. 

As  a  medicine  for  internal  use,  spermaceti  agrees 
with  the  fixed  vegetable  oils;  forming  an  article  in  the 
composition  of  linctuses,  &c.  It  is  also  used  in  thci 
composition  of  ointments,  &c.  but  its  place  may  be 
very  well  supplied  by  a  mixture  of  oil  and  wax.  The 
officinal  preparations  are:  Ifng.  sperm,  ceti,  Lond.  Dubl. 
Ung.  cera;  Lond.  Dubl.  Ccraf.  simp.  Edin.  Lond.  Dubl, 

A  method  has  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Smith  Gibbes 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  to  convert  animal  muscle 
into  a  substance  much  resembling  spermaceti.  See 
Phil.  Trans.  1794.  The  process  is  remarkably  simple  : 
nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  take  a  dead  carcase 
and  expose  it  to  a  stream  of  running  water;  it  will  in 
a  short  time  be  changed  to  a  mass  of  fatty  matt(  r.  To 
remove  the  offensive  smell,  a  quantity  of  nitrous  acid 
may  then  be  poured  upon  it,  which  uniting  with  ,the 
fetid  matter,  the  fat  is  separated  in  a  pure  state.  This 
acid  indeed  turns  it  yellow,  but  it  may  be  rendered  white 
and  pure  by  the  action  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid. 
IMr.  Gibbes  brought  about  the  same  change  in  a  much 
shorter  time.  He  took  three  lean  pieces  of  mutton  and 
poured  on  them  the  three  mineral  acids,  and  he  per- 
ceived that  at  the  end  of  three  days  each  was  much 
altered  :  that  in  the  nitrous  acid  was  much  softened, 
and  on  separating  th"  acid  from  it,  he  found  it  to  be 
exactly  the  same  with  that  which  he  had  before  got 
from  the  water;  that  in  the  muriatic  acid  was  not  in. 
that  time  so  much  altered ;  the  vitriolic  acid  had 
turned  tiie  other  black. 

SPERMATOCE'LE  (of  the  Gr.  <r'jfBp^cc'foxyiXyj,  from 
ffitE^p.a,  seed,  and  xijAij,  a  tumor  J  ;  a  swelling  of  the 
testicle,  or  epididymis,  from  an  accumulation  of  semen. 
It  is  known  by  a  swelling  of  those  organs,  pain  extend- 
ing to  the  loins  without  inflammation.  The  disease 
may  arise  from  tumors,  stricture,  or  inflammation  about 
the  vas  deferens,  or  its  termination  in  the  penis ;  but 
more  usually  from  infiaramation  there.  When  an  in- 
flammatory disposition  is  discovered,  general  and  topical 
blood-letting,  gentle  laxatives,  a  low  cooling  diet,  and 
rest  of  body,  will  commonlj^  be  found  the  best  remedies. 
When  tumors  are  found  to  press  upon  the  vas  deferens, 
they  ought  either  to  be  brought  to  a  state  of  suppura- 
tion, or  entirely  extirpated,  if  that  can  be  properly 
effected.  If  the  disease  proceed  from  a  venereal  cause, 
nothing  can  be  so  useful  as  a  course  of  mercury  pro- 
perly directed. 

SPIIA'CELUS  (of  the  Gr.  a-pccy-eXog,  from  iT(pa(rca, 
to  destroi)) ;  a  mortification  of  any  part.    See  Ga>'- 

GRENE. 

SPH^NOI'DES  OS  (from  tr^Sojv,  a  wedge,  and  siJof, 
likeness;  because  it  is  fi.xed  in  the  cranium  like  a 
wedge),  also  named  os  cuneiforme,  and  os  muHiJorme, 
the  sphenoid  or  pterygoid  bone.  This  is  called  by  the 
above  name,  from  its  wedge-like  situation  amidst  the 
other  bones  of  the  head.  It  is  however  of  a  more  irre. 
gular  figure  than  any  other  bone,  and  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  bat  with  its  wings  extended.  Yet  this  re_ 
semblance  is  but  faint,  though  it  would  be  difficult  per. 
haps  to  find  any  better  comparison.    Anatomists  distin. 
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guish,  in  this  bone,  its  body  or  middle  part,  and  its 
wings  or  sides,  which  arc  much  more  extensive  than  its 
body.  Each  of  its  wings  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of 
which  the  uppermost  and  most  considerable  portion, 
helps  to  form  the  deepest  part  of  the  temporal  fossa 
on  each  side,  and  is  called  the  temporal  process.  The 
other  portion  makes  a  part  of  the  orbit,  and  is  therefore 
named  the  orbit ar  process.  The  back  part  of  each 
wing,  frum  its  running  out  sharp  to  meet  the  os  petro- 
suni,  has  been  called  the  spinous  process ;  and  the  two 
processes,  which  stand  out  almost  perpendicular  to  the 
basis  of  the  skull,  have  been  named  pterygoid  or  aliform 
processes,  though  they  may  be  said  rather  to  resemble 
the  legs  than  the  wings  of  the  bat.  Each  of  these  pro- 
cesses has  two  plates  and  a  middle  fossa  facing  back- 
wards ;  of  these  plates  the  external  one  is  the  broadest, 
and  the  internal  one  the  longest.  The  lower  end  of 
the  internal  plate  forms  a  kind  of  hook,  over  which  the 
round  tendon  of  the  musculus  circumjlexus  palati  goes. 
Besides  these,  we  observe  a  sharp  middle  ridge,  which 
stands  out  from  the  middle  of  the  bone.  The  fore  part 
of  it,  where  it  joins  the  nasal  lamella  of  the  ethmoidal 
bone,  is  thin  and  straight  ;  the  lower  part  of  it  is 
thicker,  and  is  received  into  the  vomer. 

The  cavities  observable  on  the  external  surface  of 
the  bone,  arc  where  it  helps  to  form  the  temporal, 
nasal,  and  orbitar  fossa;.  It  has  likewise  two  fossa;  in 
its  pterygoid  processes.  Behind  the  edge,  which  sepa- 
rates these  two  fossie,  there  is  a  small  groove,  which  is 
made  by  a  branch  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  in 
its  passage  to  the  temporal  muscle.  Bt  sides  these,  it 
has  other  depressions,  which  serve  chiefly  for  the  origin 
of  muscles. 

Its  foramina  are  four  on  each  side.  The  first  three 
serve  for  the  passage  of  the  optic,  superior  maxillary, 
and  inferior  maxillary,  nerves  ;  the  fourth  transmits  the 
largest  artery  of  the  dura  mater.  On  each  side  we  ob- 
serve a  considerable  fissure,  which,  from  its  situation, 
may  be  called  the  superior  orbitar  fissure.  Through  it 
pass  the  third  and  fourth  pair  of  nerves,  a  branch  of  the 
fifth,  and  likewise  the  sixth  pair.  Lastly,  at  the  basis 
of  each  pterygoid  process,  we  observe  a  foramen  which 
is  named  phrijgoidean,  and  sometimes  Vidian,  from. 
Vidius  the  anatomist  who  first  described  it.  Through 
it  passes  a  branch  of  the  external  carotid,  to  be  distri- 
buted to  the  nose. 

The  OS  sphenoidcs  on  its  internal  surface  exhibits 
three  fossje.  Two  are  considerable  ones,  formed  by 
the  lateral  processes,  and  making  part  of  the  lesser 
fossae  of  the  basis  of  the  skull.  The  third,  which  is 
snialler,  is  on  the  top  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  is 
called  sella  Turcica,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  Turkish 
saddle.  In  this  fossa  the  pituitary  gland  is  placed. 
At  each  of  its  four  angles  is  a  process.  They  arc 
called  the  clinoid  processes,  and  are  distinguished  by 
their  situation  into  anterior  and  posterior  processes. 
The  two  latter  are  frequently  united  into  one. 

Within  the  substance  of  this  bone,  immediately  under 
the  sella  Turcica,  we  find  two  cavities,  separated  by  a 
thin  bony  lamella.  These  are  the  sphenoidal  sinuses. 
They  are  lined  with  the  pituitary  membrane,  and,  like 
tke  frontal  sinuses,  separate  a  mucus  which  passes  into 


tlie  nostrils.  In  som?  subjects  thire  is  only  one  easily; 
in  others,  though  more  rarely,  we  find  three. 

In  infants  the  os  sphenoides  is  composed  of  three 
pieces,  one  of  which  forms  the  body  of  the  bone  and  its 
pterygoid  processes,  and  the  other  two  its  lateral  pro- 
cesses. The  clinoid  processes  may  even  then  be  per- 
ceived in  a  cartilaginous  state,  though  some  writers 
have  asserted  the  contrary ;  but  we  observe  no  appear- 
ance of  any  sinus. 

This  bone  is  connected  with  all  the  bones  of  the 
cranium,  and  likewise  with  the  ossa  maxillaiia,  ossa. 
malarum,  ossa  palati,  and  vomer. 

SPHENOIDAL  SUTURE.  The  sphrenoidal  and 
ethmoidal  sutures  are  those  which  surround  the  many 
irregular  processes  of  these  two  bones,  and  join  them 
to  each  other  and  to  the  surrounding  bones. 

SPlIE'NO-SALPINGO-STAPIIILrNUS.  See 

CiRCUMFLEXUS. 

SPH.ENO-STAPHILI'NUS.  See  Levator  pa- 
lati. 

SPHI'NCTER  (a-fimr-^p,  from  (r<piyyw,  to  shut  tip )  ; 
the  name  of  several  muscles,  whose  office  is  to  shut  or 
close  the  apertures  which  they  surround. 

SPI-H'NCTER  A'NI,  the  Sphincter  exfernus  of  Al- 
binus  and  Douglas,  and  Sphincter  cutajieus  oi  \^'ms\o\\  -, 
a  single  muscle  of  the  anus,  which  shuts  the  passage 
into  the  rectum,  and  pulls  down  the  bulb  of  the  urethra, 
by  which  act  it  assists  in  ejecting  the  urine  and  semen. 
This  muscle  arises  from  the  skin  and  fat  that  surround 
the  verge  of  the  anus  on  both  sides,  nearly  as  far  as  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium ;  the  fibres  being  gradually 
collected  into  an  oval  form,  surround  the  extremity  of 
the  rectum.  It  is  inserted  by  a  narrow  point  into  the 
perinasum,  acceleratores  urina;,  and  traversi  perincei ; 
and  behind,  into  the  extremity  of  the  os  coccygis,  by 
an  acute  termination. 

SPHI'NCTER  A'NI  CUTA'NEUS.    See  Si'hinc- 

T^K  ANT. 

SPHI'NCTER  A'NI  EXTERNUS.  See  Sphinc- 
ter ANI. 

SPHI'NCTER  A'NI  INTERNUS.  The  name  by 
which  Albinus  and  Douglas  call  the  circular  fibres  of 
the  miiscular  coat  of  the  rectum  which  surround  its 
extremity. 

SPHI'NCTER  LABIO'RUM.    See  Orbkularis 

ORIS. 

SPHI'NCTER  O'RIS.    See  Orbicularis  oris. 

SPHI'NCTER  VAGl'NE,  a  muscle  which  con- 
tracts the  mouth  of  the  vagina,  and  compresses  its  cor- 
pus cavcrnt'Sum.  It  is  the  Constrictor  ciinni  of  Al- 
binus; and  accounted  the  second  muscle  of  the  clitoris 
by  Douglas.  This  muscle  arises  from  the  sphincter 
ani  and  from  the  posterior  side  of  the  vagina  near  the 
perinaeuni ;  from  thence  it  runs  up  the  side  of  the  va- 
gina, near  its  exleiiial  oiifice,  opposite  to  the  nvmphoe, 
covers  ihp  corpus  cav.  rnoium,and  is  inserted  into  the  crus 
and  body,  01  unioi,  of  the  crura  clitoridis.  See  Vagina. 

SPIii'NCTER  VESrCiE;  the  sphincter  muscle 
which  coinpr  ss'S  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  See 
Vesica  uriisiaria. 

SP>;OND\''LiUM  (of  the  Gr.  aiicvhKiOv,  from 
ctdv^aXoi,  vertebra  ;  named  from  the  shape  of  its  root ; 
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«r,  as  some  say,  because  it  was  used  against  the  bite  of 
a  serpent,  called  a-TTOvSvki;) ;  a  plant  supposed  to  be  the 
branekursine.    See  Banca  ursina. 

SFl'CA,  in  botany,  a  spike.  This  consists  of  several 
flowers,  sitting  alternately  close  on  the  flower-stem.  It 
occurs  in  wheat,  hurley,  6ic. 

SPI'CA  CELTICA.    See  Nardus  Celtica. 

SPrCA  INDICA.    See  Nardus  Indica. 

SPI'CA  NARDI.    See  Nardus  Indica.  . 

SPIGE'LIA  (from  spica,  an  ear  of  corn ;  so  called 
from  its  spicatcd  top) ;  the  Spigelia  anthdmia,  caule 
herbaceo  fuliis  siimmis  quaternis,  Linn.  This  plant  is 
directed  as  an  anthelmintic.  Its  virtues  are  very  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Indian-pink.  See  Spigelia  Mari- 
xandica. 

SPIGE'LIA  ANTHELINIIA;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  bpigclia  of  some  pharmacopa?ias.    See  Spigelia. 
SPIGL:'LIA  LO  NIC  era.    Sec  Spigelia  Mari- 

LANDICA. 

SPIGE'LIA  MARILANDICA,  or  Spigelia  loni- 
cera;  the  perennial  worm-grass,  or  Indian-pink :  Spi- 
gelia Marilaiidica  Linn.  Spigelia  caule  tctragono,  foliis 
omnibus  oppositis.  Class,  Pentandria.  Oi'der,  Mo?to- 
gi/itia.  The  whole  of  this  plant,  but  most  commonly 
the  root,  is  employed  as  an  anthelmintic  by  the  Ameri- 
can Indians.  Dr.  Hope  has  written  in  favour  of  this 
plant,  in  continued  and  remitting  low  worm-fevers. 
Besides  its  property  of  destroying  the  worms  in  the 
primse  viie,  he  says,  it  acts  as  a  purgative. 

SPIGE'LIAN  LOBE.    See  Liber. 

SPIGNEL.    See  Meum  athamanticum. 

SPIKE.    See  Nardus  Indica. 

SPIKENARD.    See  Nardus  Indica. 

SPILA'NTHUS  ACMELLA,  the  systematic  name 
of  the  balm-leaved  spilanthus,  which  possesses  a  bitter 
taste  and  a  fragrant  smell.  Tiie  leaves  and  seeds  are 
said  to  be  diuretic  and  emmenagoguc.  Hence  they  are 
supposed  useful  in  dropsies,  jaundice,  fluor  albus,  &c. 

SPI'NA  ACIDA.    See  Berberis. 

SPI'NA  BIFIDA,  a  tumor  which  sometimes  ap- 
pears upon  the  lower  part  of  the  spine  in  new-born 
children.  A  fluctuation  is  distinctly  perceived  in  it,  and 
the  fluid  it  contains  can  in  some  measure  be  pressed  in  at 
an  opening  between  the  vertebrae.  In  some  cases  this 
openuig  is  owing  to  a  natural  deficiency  of  bone ;  in 
others,  to  the  separation  of  the  spinous  process  of  the 
vertebra. 

The  disease  proceeds  from  serum  collected  within  the 
coverings  of  the  spinal  marrow.  It  is  always  fatal. 
Children  labouring  under  it  have  been  known  to  live 
for  two  or  three  years ;  but  in  general  they  linger  and  die 
in  a  few  weeks.  All  that  art  has  been  able  to  do  is  to 
support  the  tumor  by  gentle  pressure  with  a  proper  ban- 
dage. When  a  tumor  of  this  kind  is  laid  open  or 
burst,  the  child  dies  in  a  few  hours.  A  tumor  nearly  of 
the  same  nature  with  this  is  sometimes  met  with  in 
different  parts  of  the  head  in  new-born  children:  it  is 
formed  by  a  fluid  lodged  beneath  the  membranes  of 
the  brain,  which  have  been  forced  out  at  some  unossi- 
fietl  part  of  the  skull.  What  we  have  said  with  respect 
to  the  former  is  exactly  applicable  to  this. 

Ml".  Aberncthy,  in  the  close  of  his  account  of  the  lum- 


bar abscess,  proposes  an  attempt  at  the  cure  of  this 
malady ;  for,  says  he,  the  reason  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  fluid  in  those  diseases  beneath  the  dura  mater  is 
not  very  apparent ;  nor  does  the  cause  producing  the 
secretion  appear  to  be  powerful  or  constant ;  for  the 
water  collects  very  slowly  at  first;  and,  in  some  cases, 
none  has  ever  been  effused,  and  the  child  has  grown 
up  without  experiencing  any  inconvenience.  When 
once  the  collection  has  begun,  the  cause  of  its  con- 
tinuance and  increase  is  evident;  the  collected  fluid 
irritates  and  distends  the  membranes  which  secrete  it, 
and  thus  augments  the  disease.  Besides,  we  have  seen 
very  healthtul  infants  who  have  been  very  imper- 
fectly formed  with  respect  to  the  vertebraj  whence 
this  disease  originates,  whose  health  has  sustained  but 
little  derangement  until  the  tumor  has  burst,  when 
they  have  perished  from  the  inflammation  of  the  medulla 
spinalis,  which  inevitably  ensues.  To  remedy  all 
these,  Mr.  A.  proposes  that  a  gentle  degree  of  pressure 
should  be  made  on  the  tumor  from  birth,  or  at  its  com- 
mencement, which  might  produce  the  absorption  of 
any  deposited  fluid,  and  thus  prevent  the  distension  of 
the  unsupported  dura  mater.  But  should  this  have 
no  efi'ect,  and  should  the  accumulation  of  fluid  con- 
tinue to  increase,  as  the  death  of  the  ])atient  would 
be  inevitable  on  the  spontaneous  rupture,  he  thinks 
it  would  be  expedient  to  discharge  the  fluid,  by  a  punc- 
ture with  a  finely  cutting  instrument,  and  endeavour 
to  heal  the  wound  immediately ;  and,  should  this  be 
accomplished,  to  repress  a  future  collection,  by  ban- 
dage, and  by  those  topical  applications  which  appear 
best  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

SPI'NA  CERVINA  (so  called  from  its  thorns 
resembling  the  horns  of  the  stag),  also  called  Rhamnus 
catharticus,  Spina  infectoria,  a.nd  Cervispina ;  the  purg- 
ing buckthorn :  Rhamnus  catharticus  Linn.  Rhamnus 
spinis  tenninalibus  Jtoribus  quadrifidis  dioicis,  foliis 
oxatis,  caule  erecto.  Class,  Pcntandria.  Order,  Mono- 
gynia.  The  fruit  or  berries  have  been  long  ranked 
amongst  the  materia  medica.  In  our  markets,  the 
fruit  of  some  other  trees,  as  the  blackberry-bearing 
alder,  and  the  dogberry  tree,  have  of  late  been  fre- 
quently mixed  with,  or  substituted  for,  those  of  buck- 
thorn. This  abuse  may  be  discovered  by  opening  the 
berries ;  those  of  buckthorn  have  almost  always  four 
seeds,  the  berries  of  the  alder  two,  and  those  of  the 
dogberry  only  one.  Buckthorn  berries,  bruised  on 
white  paper,  stain  it  of  a  green  colour,  which  the 
others  do  not.  Those  who  sell  the  juice  to  the  apothe- 
caries, sometimes  mix  it  with  a  large  proportion  of 
water. 

Buckthorn  berries  have  a  faint  disagreeable  smell,  and 
a  nauseous  bitter  taste.  They  have  long  been  in  con- 
siderable esteem  as  cathartics;  and  celebrated  in  drop- 
sies, rheumatisms,  and  even  in  the  gout ;  though  in 
these  cases  they  have  no  advantage  above  other  pur- 
gatives, but  are  more  offensive,  and  operate  more 
severely,  than  many  which  the  shops  are  furnished 
with.  They  generally  occasion  gripes,  sickness,  dry 
the  mouth  and  throat,  and  leave  a  thirst  of  long  dura- 
tion. About  twenty  of  the  fresh  berries  in  substance,  , 
and  twice  or  thrice  this  number  in  decoction  ;  an  ounce 
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•of  th»  expressed  juice,  or  a  drachm  of  the  dried  ber- 
ries, arc  employed  for  a  dose. 

The  only  oflicinal  preparation  of  them  is  the  Sj/r. 
rhanini  ccilhayf.   Edin.  Lond. 

SPI'NA  INFF.CTO'RIA.    See  Sp  i>rA  cervix  a  . 

SPI'NA  VENTO'SA,  called  also  slderaih  ossis, 
cancer  ossis,  gaiigroena  ossis,  Slc.  and,  by  some  Fiench 
authors,  exostosis.  When  children  are  the  subjects  of 
til  is  disease,  M.  Severinus  calls  it  Pcedart/irocace.  Dr. 
Ciillen  makes  this  a  variety  of  the  phlogosis  phlegnione, 
under  the  genus  phlogosis,  on  account  of  its  situation, 
and  leaves  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  more  experienced 
to  determine,  whether  this  complaint,  with  some  others 
he  has  there  enumerated,  should  be  considered  as  a 
species  of  the  above  genus  or  not.  The  term  spina 
seems  to  have  been  applied  by  the  Arabians  to  this  dis- 
order, because  it  occasions  a  pricking  in  the  flesh  like 
the  puncture  of  thorns;  and  the  epithet  xenfosa  is  added, 
because,  upon  touching  the  tumor,  it  seems  to  be  tilled 
■with  wind,  though  this  is  not  the  cause  of  the  distension. 
The  late  i^lr.  Sharp  describes  X\\c  spina  vintosa  as  a  caries 
of  a  bone,  attended  with  an  internal  corruption  of  its 
whole  substance,  and  generally  arising  from  a  putrefac- 
.tion  of  the  marrow,  by  which  the  periosteum  and  liga- 
ments, as  well  as  the  bone,  are  wholly  destroyed.  Dr. 
White,  in  his  Present  Practice  of  Surgery,  says  tiiat  this 
disorder  is  generally  understood  to  be  a  tumor,  which 
takes  its  rise  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  bone,  and  gradu- 
ally enlarges  its  substance.  It  is  frequently  hard,  and 
without  much  pain;  sometimes  it  appears  as  if  it  were 
puffed  up  with  air,  and  is  attended  with  shooting  ju'ick- 
ing  pains,  from  M'hich  indications  it  has  its  name. 
It  gradually  extends  itself  to  the  periosteum  and  in- 
teguments which  cover  or  lie  near  the  part  aflected, 
and  in  the  end,  produces  an  ulcer  of  the  most  stubborn 
kind.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  cylindrical  bones;  it 
affects  also  all  those  of  the  head,  face,  neck,  back,  and 
chest,  though  the  former  are  the  most  frequent  seats 
of  the  complaint.  It  is  most  mischievous  when  fixed  on 
the  heads  and  processes  of  bones.  It  may  be  caused 
by  a  scorbutic,  ocrofulous,  or  venereal  acrimony,  afr'ect- 
.ing  the  lamellcD  or  medullary  substance  of  the  bone; 
or  by  injury  done  to  the  corresponding  vessels  between 
the  periosteum,  lamellae,  and  medulla,  from  external 
violence. 

The  milder  species  of  this  complaint  requires  a 
similar  treatment  with  caries  in  other  cases.  See 
Caries.  When  it  arises  from  constitutional  acrimony 
an  alterative  course,  with  mercurial  inunction,  de- 
coction of  sarsaparilla,  or  of  the  woods,  together  with 
an" acescent  and  milk  diet,  have  been  the  usual  practice. 
Accidents  are  generally  confined  to  the  external  la- 
Nmella;,  and  seldom  produce  diseases  of  greater  depth 
in  tiie  cylindrical  bones,  unless  there  be  some  predis- 
posing cause  in  the  habit,  which  is  the  business  of  the 
surgeon  to  attend  to.  When  the  superincumbent  parts 
begin  to  be  discolored,  an-d  there  ai'e  pricking  pains 
and  burning  htat  in  the  part,  an  ulcer  is  certainly 
forming  withoutside  the  bone.  At  that  time  an  open- 
ing should  be  made,  sufficient  to  lay  bare  the  diseased 
part.  If  it  is  of  modorate  exteirt,  a  caustic  may  be 
applied;    otherwise    the  knife   will   answer  better. 

Vol.  K. 


Perforation  of  the  bone,  m  in  the  carious  ulcer,  (hen 
becomes  expedient :  and  such  dressings  arc  to  be  ap- 
plied as  will  absorb  the  discharge,  and  restrain  the 
flesh  from  growing  over  the  denuded  bone,  until  the 
diseased  part  is  separated,  or  the  discharge  dried  u]>. 
When  the  whole  of  the  substance  is  diseased,  parti- 
cularly in  or  near  a  joint,  amputation  is  the  only 
rcmed  V. 

SPINA'CIIIA.  See  SnxAri.i. 
SPINA'CIA  {(TTfivccnia.,  quasi  Kfirivaxix,  from  J(rwccvia,, 
Spain,  whence  it  originaliy  came,  or  from  its  spinous 
seed),  or  Spinachia,  spinach ;  the  Spinacea  oleraces 
Linn.  This  plant  has  been  diiveied  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses in  the  cure  of  phtliisical  complaints.  It  was 
made  into  a  poultice,  by  boiling  the  leaves  and  adding 
some  oil,  and  applied  to  the  cIk  st;  but,  as  may  well 
be  imagined,  with  little  good  eilect.  As  an  article  of 
food  it  may  be  reckoned  similar  to  cabbage  and  other 
oleraceous  plants.    See  Pjhassica  ca  pit  at  a. 

SPINA'CIA  OLERA'CEA  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
spinach.    See  Spixacia. 

SPI'NjE,  in  botany,  thorns,or  rigid  prickles;  a  species 
of  anna,  growing  on  various  parts  of  certain  plants  for 
their  defence;  spina:  ramorinn  arcent  pccora."  On  t!ie 
branches  we  find  examples  in  the  ])yrus,  prunus,  citrus, 
gmclina,  rhamnus,  lycium,  &c.;  on  the  leaves,  in  the 
aloe,  agave,  yucca,  ilex,  hippomane,  theophrasta,  car- 
lina,  &c.;  on  the  calyx,  in  the  carduus,  cnicus,  cen- 
tauria,  moluccella,  galeopsis,  <kc.;  on  the  fruit,  in  the 
trapa,  tribulus,  murex,  spinacia,  agrimonia,  datura,  <S:c. 
SPINAL-MARROW.  See  JMedulla  spinalis. 
SPINA'LIS  CE'RVICIS,  a  muscle,  situated  close 
to  the  vertebra;  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck  and 
upper  part  of  the  back.  It  arises,  by  distinct  tendons, 
from  the  transverse  processes  of  the  five  or  six  upper- 
most vertebra;  of  the  back,  and,  ascending  obliquely 
under  the  complexus,  is  inserted,  by  small  tendons, 
into  the  spinous  processes  of  the  sixth,  fifth,  fourth, 
third,  and  second  cervical  vertebrne.  The  use  of  this 
muscle  is  to  extend  the  neck  obli(|uely  backwards. 

SPINA'LIS  DO'RSI,  the  name  given,  by  Albinus, 
to  a  tendinous  and  fleshy  mass,  which  is  situated  along 
the  spinous  processes  of  the  back  and  the  inner  side  of 
the  longissimus  dorsi.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy 
from  the  spinous  processes  of  the  uppermost  lumbar 
vertebrae,  and  the  lowermost  of  the  back,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  spinous  processes  of  the  nine  uppermost  verte- 
bra; of  the  back.  Its  use  is  to  extend  the  vertebra', 
and  to  assist  in  raising  the  spine. 

SPIN1'>  {t'Yom  ^pina,  thorn;  so  called  from  the  spine- 
like processes  of  the  vertebra^),  called  by  ditlerent  ana- 
tomists Spina  dorsi,  Coltnnna  spinalis,  and  Colvmna  ver- 
tclralis,  the  spine  ;  a  bony  column  or  pillar,  which  ex- 
. tends,  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  trunk,  liom  the  great 
occipital  foramen  to  the  sacrum.  It  is  composed  of 
twtnty-four  vertebra\  The  cavity  that' runs  down  the 
middle,  and  which  contains  the  spinal  marrow,  is  called 
the  spcais  or  theca  veriebralis.    See  Vertebra. 

SPINO'SUS,  in  botany,  spinous.    This  term  is  ap- 
plied to  a  stem  covered  with  strong  woody  prickles, 
whose  roots  are  not  superficial,  but  proceeding  from 
the  bodv  of  the  stem.    When  applied  to  a  leaf,  spiuo- 
LI 
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sum  folium,  it  indicates  the  margin  running  out  into 
rigid  pointf:  or  piicklos. 

'spine,  distorted,  a  disease  of  the  spinal 
column,  manifested  by  its  becoming  more  or  less 
curved,  and  generally  by  a  loss  of  the  use  of  the  lower 
limbs.  The  late  Mr.  Pott  was  the  first  who  conceived 
a  just  idea  either  of  the  true  nature  of  this  disease 
or  of  its  cure.  He  calls  it  a  pahy  in  the  lower  limbs; 
or  rather  a  useless  state  of  them.  He  shev/s  satisfactorily 
that  it  has  a  scrofulous  origin;  but  as  its  most  strik- 
ing symptoms  arise  nevertheless  from  caries  wiiich  takes 
place  in  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  vertebra?,  and  as 
both  the  incurvation  and  the  palsy  are  mere  con- 
sequences of  this,  may  it  not  be  more  properly  termed 
«  caries  of  the  spine  ? 

To  this  disease,  both  sexes,  and  all  ages,  are  equally 
liable,  thou^^2;h  the  majority  of  these  patients  are  infants 
or  young  children.  When  the  attack  is  made  on  an 
infant  of  only  one  or  two  years  old,  the  true  cause 
is  rarely  discovered  until  some  time  after  the  mischief 
has  taken  place  ;  the  nurse  or  parents  supposing  that 
the  child  is  weakly,  or  has  been  somehow  hurt  at  its 
tirth.  When,  on  the  attack,  the  patient  has  been 
■Hsed  to  walk,  the  loss  of  the  use  of  his  legs  is  gradual, 
though  not  in  general  very  slow.  At  first  he  shews 
ligns  of  being  soon  tired ;  he  is  languid,  listless, 
and  unwilling  to  move  much,  or  at  all  briskly  ;  soon 
»fter  this  he  is  observed  frequently  to  trip  and  stumble, 
although  there  is  no  impediment  in  his  way;  whenever 
fee  attempts  to  move  quickly,  he  finds  that  his  legs  in- 
voluntarily cross  each  other,  by  which  he  is  frequently 
thrown  down  suddenly,  and  that  without  stumbling; 
upon  endeavouring  to  stand  still  and  erect,  even  for  a 
few  minutes,  his  knees  give  way,  and  bear  forward. 
When  the  distemper  is  a  little  further  advanced,  it 
will  be  found  that  he  cannot,  without  much  difi'iculty, 
direct  either  of  his  feet  precisely  to  any  exact  point :  on 
attempting  to  do  so,  they  suddenly  intersect,  and,  very 
»oon  after,  both  thighs  and  legs  lose  much  of  their  na- 
tural sensibility  and  become  perfectly  useless.  When 
an  adult  is  thus  affected,  the  progress  of  the  distemper 
is  much  the  same,  but  rather  quicker.  Arrived  at  this 
state,  whatever  be  the  age  or  sex  of  the  patient,  com- 
plaint is  made  of  twitching  and  frequent  pains  in  the 
thighs,  particularly  when  in  bed,  and  of  uneasy  sensa- 
tion at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ;  when  he  sits  on  a  chair 
or  a  stool,  his  legs  are  almost  always  found  across  each 
other,  and  drawn  up  under  the  seat :  in  a  little  time 
after  these  particulars  have  been  observed,  the  power 
©f  walking  is  totally  lost. 

The  true  curvature  is  invariably  uniform  in  being 
from  within  outwards.  This  curve  of  the  spine  varies 
in  situation,  extent,  and  degree,  being  cither  in  the 
neck,  back,  or,  more  rarely,  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
loins;  sometimes  comprehending  one  vertebra  only, 
lometimes  two,  three,  or  more  ;  by  which  the  curve 
becomes  necessarily  more  or  less  extensive  :  but,  what- 
ever variety  these  circumstances  may  admit,  the  lower 
limbs  most  frequently  feel  the  eftect;  sometimes  the 
aims  only  are  paralytic,  as  it  is  called  ;  and  a  few  in- 
stances have  occurred,  in  which  both  legs  and  arms 
ware  alike  affected.    The  effect  is  also  different  in  dif- 


ferent subjects:  some  are  soon  rendered  totally  anrf 
absolutely  incapable  of  walking,  while  others  can 
move  with  the  help  of  crutches,  or  by  graspiiig  their 
thighs  ju^t  above  the  knees  with  their  hands. 

The  general  health  of  the  patient  does  not  seem,  at 
first,  to  be  materially,  if  at  all,  alfected  ;  but  when  the 
disease  has  continued  some  time,  and  the  curvature  has 
thereby  increased,  many  inconveniences  and  ccwuplaints 
come  on;  viz.  When  the  incurvation  is  in  the  neck,  and 
to  a  considerable  degree,  by  afl'ectiiig  several  vertebrae, 
the  cliild  finds  it  inconvenient  and  painful  to  support 
its  head,  and  is  always  desirous  of  laying  it  on  a  table 
or  pillow,  or  any  thing  to  take  off  the  weight.  When 
in  the  dorsal  vertebra',  there  is  a  difficulty  of  breathing, 
loss  of  appetite,  indigestion,  dry  cough,  quick  pulse, 
a  disposition  early  to  hectic  pain,  and  what  they  all 
call  tightness  at  the  stomach,  obstinate  constipations, 
or  purgings,  involuntary  flux  of  urine  and  faeces,  &c» 
with  the  addition  of  what  are  called  nervous  com'- 
plaints. 

Mr.  Pott  hasobserved,  thatprevious  both  to  theparaly- 
tic  state  of  the  legs,  and  to  the  alteration  of  the  figure 
of  the  back-bone  in  these  cases,  "  there  is  a  predisposing 
cause  of  both,  consisting  in  a  distempered  state  of  the 
ligaments  and  bones,  where  the  curve  soon  after  makes 
its  appearance.  The  primary  and  sole  cause  of  the 
mischief,  then,"  he  says,  "  is  a  distempered  state  of  the 
parts  composing,  or  in  immediate  connection  with,  the 
spine  ;  tending  to,  and  most  frequently  ending  in,  a 
caries  of  the  body  or  bodies  of  one  or  more  of  the 
vertebras."  From  every  circumstance  in  the  living, 
and  appearance  in  the  dead,  it  is  also  evident  "  that 
the  complaint  arises  from  a  scrofulous  indisposition 
affecting  the  parts  that  compose  the  spine,  or  those  in 
its  immediate  vicinity."  In  this  morbid  affection  it 
may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  strumous  tubercles 
in  the  lungs,  and  a  distempered  state  of  some  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  often  make  a  part  of  the  case. 
The  original  attack  is  sometimes  on  the  bodies  of  some 
of  the  vertebras ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  ulceration 
and  erosion  of  the  bones  is  the  consequence.  This 
caries  of  the  bones  often  produces  the  curvature  pecu- 
liar to  this  disiase,  by  wasting  the  body  of  each 
vertebra  that  is  affected  ;  and  then  the  spinal  pnOct  sses 
of  the  diseased  vertebrae  protuberate  behind  in  con- 
sequence of  their  fore  parts  falling  down.  When  the 
attack  is  made  upon  the  dorsal  vertebra?,  the  sternum 
and  ribs,  for  want  of  proper  support,  necessarily  give 
way,  and  other  deformity,  additional  to  the  curve,, 
is  produced. — As  to  the  cases  of  carious  spine,  with- 
out curvature,  it  sometimes  happens  that  large  in- 
ternal collections  of  matter  are  formed  near  the  spine; 
this  matter  affecting  the  spine,  and  also  making  its  way 
outward,  produces  what  are  called  psoas  abscesses, 
&c.  and  destroys  the  patient.  1  he  real  and  immediate 
cause  of  death  in  t'lese  instances  is  rarely  known  until 
the  body  is  examined.  The  useless  state  of  the  limbs 
is  by  no  means  a  consequence  of  the  altered  figure  of 
the  sjiine,  or  of  the  disposition  of  the  bones  with  regard 
to  each  other,  but  merely  of  the  caries.  Ot  this  truth, 
Mr.  Pott  says,  there  needs  no  other  proof  than  what 
may  be  drawn  from  the  cure  of  a  large  and  extensive 
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CMr^ature,  in  which  three  or  more  vertebraj  were  con- 
cerned :  in  this  the  deformity  always  remains  unaltered 
Rnd  unalterable,  notwithstanding  the  patient  recovers 
both  his  health  and  limbs. 

The  restoration  of  the  spine  to  its  natural  figure 
{depends  much  on  the  early  administration  of  the  means 
to  be  hereafter  proposed.  But  though  the  disease  may 
be  so  far  cured,  even  by  these,  as  that  the  patient 
may  recover  the  use  of  his  limbs,  yet  such  an  alteration 
may  have  taken  place  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertcbree,  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  the  spine  itself  to  become 
straight  again  ;  and  if,  from  inattention,  from  h  ngth 
of  time,  or  from  any  other  circumstances,  it  happens 
that  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrje  become  completely 
carious,  and  the  intervening  cartilages  are  destroyed, 
no  assistance  is  to  be  expected  cither  from  medicine 
or  the  application  of  machinery,  both  of  which  might 
have  been  made  to  cooperate  in  y.n  early  stage  of  tha 
complaint. 

While  the  curvature  of  the  spine  remains  undisco- 
vered or  unattended  to,  the  case  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  nervous,  and  nervous  medicines,  so  called,  are  as 
generally  administered ;  but  without  any  advantage. 
When  the  case  is  known,  recourse  is  too  exclusively 
had  to  steel  stays,  swings,  screw-chairs,  &c.  to  nstore 
the  spine  to  its  natural  figure  ;  but  still  the  patient 
grows  unhealthy,  and,  languishing  under  a  variety  of  com- 
plaints, dies  in  an  exhausted,  emaciated  state.  Mr, 
Pott  positively  insists,  that  the  remedy  for  this  dread- 
ful disease  consists  merely  in  procuring  a  large  dis- 
charge of  matter  by  suppuration,  from  underneath  the 
membrana  adiposa  on  each  side  of  the  curvature,  and 
in  maintaining  such  discharge  until  the  patient  shall 
iiave  perfectly  recovered  the  use  of  his  h'gs.  They 
who  have  been  experimentally  acquainted  with  the  very 
wonderful  effects  of  purulent  drains,  made  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  diseased  parts,  will  not 
be  much  surprised  at  this  particular  one  ;  and  will 
immediately  see  how  such  kind  of  discharge,  made 
*nd  continued  from  the  diseased  part,  checks  the 
farther  progress  of  the  caries,  gives  Nature  an  opportu- 
nity of  exerting  her  own  powers,  of  throwing  oft  the 
diseased  parts,  and  of  producing  by  incarnation  an 
\inion  of  the  bones. 

For  this  pui-pose  Mr.  Pott  directs  an  eschar  to  be 
made  on  each  side  of  the  curved  part  of  the  spine  by 
means  of  a  caustic.  It  should  be  of  an  oval  shape, 
about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  three  quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  breadth,  at  the  broadest  part.  We 
arc  directed  to  apply  each  caustic  near  the  side  of  the 
curvature,  so  as  to  leave  the  portion  of  the  skin  co- 
vering the  spinal  processes  of  the  protruded  bones, 
entire  and  unhurt,  and  so  large,  that  the  sores  upon 
the  separation  of  the  eschai-s  may  easily  hold  each 
three  or  four  peas  in  the  case  of  the  smallest  curvature, 
but,  in  large  curves,  at  least  as  many  more.  A  few 
days  after  applying  the  caustics,  the  sloughs  will 
begin  to  loosen,  and  it  is  then  proper  to  cut  out  all 
the  middle,  and  pnt  into  each  a  large  ki(!nev-b'"an. 
When  the  bottoms  of  the  sores  are  become  clean,  it  will 
be  proper  to  sprinkle  now  and  then  a  small  quantity 
«f  finely-powdered  eaiitharides   on  them,  by  which 


the  sores  will  be  prevented  from  contracting,  the  dis- 
charge increased,  and  possibly  other  benefit  obtained. 
The  issues  should  be  kept  open  until  the  cure  is  com- 
plete;  that  is,  until  the  patient  has  not  only  the  per- 
fect use  of  his  limbs,  but  also  his  genera!  health. 
Mr.  Pott  says,  by  means  of  this  discharge,  the  eroding 
caries  is  first  checked,  then  stopped  ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  an  incarnation  takes  place,  and  the  carti- 
lages between  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrs  having  been 
previously  destroyed,  the  bones  become  united  with 
each  other,  and  form  a  kind  of  anchylosis.  No  degre* 
of  benefit  or  relief,  nor  any  the  smallest  tendency  to- 
v  ards  a  cure,  is  to  be  expected  until  the  caries  be 
stopped,  and  the  rotten  bones  have  begun  to  incarn ; 
the  larger  the  quantity  of  bones  concerned,  and  the 
greater  the  degree  of  waste  committed  by  the  caries, 
the  greater  must  be  the  length  of  time  required  for 
the  correction  of  it,  and  for  restoring  to  a  sound  state 
so  large  a  quantity  of  distempered  parts;  and  vice 
tersa.  Nothing  can  bo  more  uncertain  than,  the  time 
required  to  accomplish  a  cure:  sometimes  it  is  per- 
fected in  two  months,  and  at  othci-s  it  p  quircs  two 
vears  ;  and  in  this  last,  two-thirds  of  the  time  may  be 
passe  d  without  any  sensible  amendment. 

The  discharge  by  means  of  the  issues  is  all  that  is 
requisite  for  the  cure  where  the  case  admits  of  one  ; 
but  yet  this  is  no  reason  why  every  assisting  meai?s 
should  not  be  applied  at  the  same  time  in  order  to 
expedite  it,  such  as  the  bark,  cold  bathing,  friction?, 
&c.  We  should  be  inclined  even  to  employ  some; of 
the  artificial  supports  which  have  been  invented  byi 
ingenious  mechanics,  particularly  the  suspensory 
machine  of  Mr.  1 .  Sheldrake  and  the  stays  of  Mr. 
Jones,  for  delineations  of  which,  see  pi,  XXXI.  Fig. 
1  and  2  are  two  views  of  the  former,  and  the  latter  is 
shewn  at  fig.  3,  in  a  manner  which  sufficiently  demon- 
strates the  nature  of  these  contrivances  ;  from  the  use  of 
Avhich,  however,  a  judicious  practitioner  will  neither 
expect  too  much  nor  too  little. 

SPIRi^-yA  (from  spira,  a  pillar ;  so  named  from  its 
spiral  stalk),  the  African  meadow-sweet. 

SPIUE'A  FILIPE'NDULA;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  olfieinal  drop-wort.    See  Filipkxdul.a. 

SPIRE'A  ULMA'RIA;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
meadow-sweet.    See  Ulmauia. 

SPITiITUS,  in  pharmacy,  a  spirit,  or  distilled 
spirituous  licjuor ;  of  w  hich  the  Sp.  cinnaw.  Sp.  niic. 
Diosch.  Sp.  pimento,  &c.  furnish  examples.  The  flavour 
and  virtues  of  these  distilled  liquors  are  owing  to  their 
being  impregnated  with  a  portion  of  the  essential  oil  of 
the  subject  from  which  they  are  drawn.  Alcohol,  con- 
sidered as  a  vehicle  for  these  oils,  has  this  ad\antage 
over  water,  that  it  keeps  all  the  oil  that  rises  with  it 
perfectly  dissolved  into  an  uniform  limpid  fluid. 
Nevertheless,  many  substances,  which,  on  being  dis- 
tilled with  water,  impart  to  it  their  virtues  in  great 
perfection,  if  treated  in  the  same  manner  with  alcohol, 
scarcely  give  over  to  it  any  smell  or  taste.  The  cause 
of  this  diflerence  is,  that  alcohol  is  not  susce  ptible  of 
so  great  a  de^gree  of  he-at  as  water.  It  is  obvious,  therc- 
loie,  that  substances  may  be  volatile  enough  to  rise 
with  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  but  not  with  that  of 
Ll2 
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boiling  alcohol.  Thus,  if  ciiiTiarnon  bo  commillecl  to 
distillation  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  or 
with  a  pure  proof  spirit,  the  alcohol  will  arise  first 
clear,  colourless,  and  transparent,  and  almost  without 
aJiy  taste  of  the  spice;  bat  as  soon  as  the  more  pon- 
derous watery  fluid  begins  to  arise,  the  oil  comes  freely 
over  with  it,  so  as  to  render  the  liquor  highly  odorous, 
sapid,  and  of  a  milky  hue.  The  proof  spirits  usually 
met  with  are  accompanied  with  a  degree  of  ill  flavour; 
which,  though  concealed  by  some  artful  means,  plainly 
discovers  itself  in  distillalion.  This  nauseous  flavour 
docs  not  begin  to  arise  till  after  the  purer  spirituous 
part  has  come  over ;  Avhieh  is  the  very  time  tliat  the 
virtues  of  the  ingredients  begin  also  to  arise  most  plen- 
tifully; and  hence  the  liquor  receives  an  ungrateful 
taint.  I'o  this  cause  principally  is  owing  the  general 
complaint,  that  the  cordials  of  the  apothecary  are  less 
agreeable  than  those  of  the  same  kind  prepared  by  the 
distiller.  Some  essential  oils  are  popularly  called 
fpii  ifs,  as  that  of  turpentine  ;  and  some  compounds,  as 
that  of  Cariiphot  with  alcohol,  called  camphorated 
spirits,  &c. 

SPiTHA^IA,  in  botany,  a  span;  the  sixth  degree 
in  the  Linna?an  scale  for  measuring  the  parts  of  plants. 
It  is  the  distance  between  the  extremity  of  the  thumb 
and  that  of  the  first  finger  when  extended ;  or  seven 
Parisian  inches'. 

SPITTING  OF  BLOOD.  See  HyXMATEMEsis 
and  HAEMOPTYSIS. 

SPLANCHNOLO'GIA  {a-KXa.yxvoX'iyia.,  from 
rKXOiyXyov,  an  cntrail,  and  Koyo;,  a  discourse), 
gplanchnoloey,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  viscera. 

SPLANCHNIC  NERVE,  a  name  for  the  interior 
intercostal  nerve.    See  Intercostal  nerve. 

SPLEEN  (Splen,  Lat.  of  the  Gr.  crffAvjv),  one  of  the 
Tiscera.  It  is  a  bluish  mass,  something  inclined  to 
I'ed,  and  of  a  long  oval  figure,  being  about  seven  or 
eight  fingers  breadth  in  length,  and  four  or  five  in 
breadth.  It  is  of  a  softish  substance,  and  is  situated 
in  the  left  bypochondrium,  between  the  great  extremi- 
ty of  the  stomach  and  the  neighbouring  false  ribs,  under 
t4c  edge  of  the  diaphragm,  and  above  the  left  kidney. 

It  may  b^  'naturally  divided  into  sides,  edges,  and 
extremities.  It  has  two  sides,  one  extefiial  and  gently 
eonvex,  and  one  internal,  which  is  irregularly  concave; 
two  extremities,  one  posterior,  which  is  large,  and  one 
anterior,  which  is  smaller,  and  more  depressed  ;  tv.o 
*dges,  one  superior,  and  one  inferior,  on  both  whicii 
there  are,  in  some  subjects,  several  inequalities. 

The  inner  or  concave  side  is  di\  ided,  by  a  longitu- 
dinal groove  or  scissure,  into  two  planes  or  half  sides, 
one  upper,  the  other  lovver ;  and,  by  this  groove,  the 
vessels  and  nerves  (^nter  in  human  subjects.  The  su^ 
perior  half  side  is  broader  and  more  concave  than  the 
ijifcrior,  being  proportioned  to  the  convexity  of  tiie 
great  extremity  of  the  stomach.  The  inferior  half  side 
lies  backward  on  the  left  kidnej',  and  forward  on  the 
colon;  and  some  times  this  side  of  the  spleen  appears  to 
have  two  superficial  cavities,  one  answering  to  the  con- 
vexity of  the  stomach,  the  other  to  that  of  the  colon. 
The  convex  side  of  the  spleen  is  turned  to  the  left 
libs. 


It  is  connected,  1.  With  the  stomach,  by  a  ligament 
and  sliort  vessels.  2.  With  the  omentum,  and  the  left 
kidney.  3.  With  the  diaphragm,  by  a  portion  of  th« 
peritonaeum.  4.  With  the  beginning  of  the  pancreag, 
by  vessels.    5.  With  the  colon,  by  a  ligament. 

The  figure  of  the  spleen  is  not  iihvays  regular,  and  is 
as  various  as  the  size.  Sometimes  it  has  considerable 
scissures  both  in  tlie  sides  and  edges,  and  sometimes  it 
has  appendices.  Anatomists  sometimes  find  a  kind  of 
small  distinct  spleens,  more  ,or  less  round,  and  con- 
nected separately  to  the  omentum,  at  some  distance 
from  the  anterior  extremity  of  tlie  ordinary  spleen. 

In  man,  the  substance  of  the  spleen  is  almost  wholly 
vascular,  that  is,  composed  of  the  ramifications  of  all 
kinds  of  vessels.  In  oxen,  the  substance  of  the  spleen 
is  chiefly  reticular,  and  in  sheep  it  is  cellular.  In 
oxen  and  sheep,  there  are  no  venal  ramifications-;  but 
only  open  sinuses  disposed  like  branches,  except  a 
small  portion  of  a  venal  trunk  perforated  on  all  sides, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  spleen. 

The  splet-n  is  one  of  those  viscera  which,  send  their 
blood  to  the  liver,  and  its  situation  varies  with  that  of 
the  stomach.  When  the  stomach  is  empty,  the  spken 
is  raised  perpendicularly,  so  as  to  place  its  extreirritie* 
right  up  and  down ;  but  when  the  stomach  is  full,  the 
middle  curve  or  arch  of  the  spleen  arises  upward  and 
forward  ;  and  at  the  same  time  obliges  it  to  change  its 
situation,  so  as  to  lie  almost  transvei'sely  with  its  lower 
end  forward,  and  its  u])per  'end  backward.  Being  of  A 
very  soft  and  loose  texture,  it  grows  larger  by  disten- 
sion when  the  stomach  is  empty,  and  becomes  less 
again  when  it  is  pressed  by  the  full  stomach  against  the 
fibs.  Hence  the  spleen  is  found  large  in  those  wlio  die 
of  lingering  diseases;  but  in  those,  .who  die  suddenly, 
and  in  full  health,  it  is  small.  The  spleen  descends 
with  the  diaphragm  in  inspiration,  and  ascends  again 
in  exspiralion;  and  it  often  varies  in  its  situation  with 
the  colon.  Frequently  there  is  a  second  or  less  splecQ 
placed  upon  the  former. 

The  blood-vesscis  of  the  spleen  are,  the  splenic  artery 
coming  from  the  celiac  aitery,  which,  considering  the 
size  of  the  spleen,  is  much  larger  than  is  requisite  for 
the  mere  nutrition  of  it.  This  wanders  by  serpentine 
movements,  out  of  its  course,  over  the  pancreas,  arid 
behind  the  stomach  ;  and  after  having  given  oil'  branches 
to  the  adjacent  parts,  it  is  inserted  into  the  concave 
surface  of  the  spleen.  It  is  afterwards  divided  into 
smaller  branches,  which  are  again  divided  into  other 
yet  smaller,  delivering  their  blood  immediately  to  the 
veins,  but  emitting  it  no-where  else.  The  veins,  hav- 
ing come  together  into  one,  called  the  splenic  vein, 
and  having  received  the  largt  coronary  vein  of  the 
stomach,  besides  others,  these  constitute  the  left  principal 
branch  of  the  vena  porta;. 

The  nerves  of  the  spleen  are  small ;  they  surround 
the  arteries  with  their  branches  ;  they  .come  from  the 
particular  plexus,  which  is  formed  of  the  posterior 
branches  of  the  eighth  pair,  and  the  great  intercostal 
nerve.  Jsumnous  lymphatic  "nesseh-  are  .  seen  creeping 
along  the  surface  of  this  viscus.  ' 

The  uM'  ot  spleen  has  not  hitherto  been  determined  ; 
yet  if  its  situation  and  fabric  be  regarded,  one  would 
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imagine  it?  unt  (o  eonsi^  chiefly  in  detaining  the  blood 
for  some  space  of  time,  dissolving  it  by  its  varmth,  and 
rendering  it  niorc  fluid.  Mi'.  Hewson  imagined  its  offiee 
to  be  th;;t  of  forming  the  red  particles  of  the  blood  ; 
but  this  theoi  V  could  not  be  supported. 

SPLEEN-U'OIIT.    See  Ceteuacii. 

SPLENITIS  {a-TTXyin;,  from  a-itXy,  the  spleen),  in- 
flammation of  the  sj)]een ;  a  genus  of  disease  in 'the 
cliiss  pt/rcxice,  and  orihr  p/tlegmasicr,  of  CuHen.  It  is 
characterised  by  pyrexia,  tension,  hrat,  tumor,  and 
jinin  in  the  left  hypofhondrium,  increased  I;y  pressure. 
This  disease,  according  to  Juncker,  comes  on  with  a 
remarkable  shivering,  succeeded  by  a  most  intense  heat, 
And  very  grc  at  thirst ;  a  pain  and  tumor  are  perceived 
in  the  left  hypochondrium,  and  the  paroxysms  for  the 
most  part  assume  a  quartan  form  :  when  the  patients 
expose  themselves  for  a  little  to  the  free  air,  their  ex- 
tremities immediately  grow  vt  ry  cold.  If  an  harnior- 
rhage  happen,  the  blood  flows  out  of  the  left  ndstl'il. 
The  other'symptoms  are  the  satne  with'  those  of  the 
hepatitis.  See  HevatiTjs.  Like  the  liver,  the  spleen 
ii  sometimes  alsosubject  toa  chronicinflammation,  which 
«<ften  happens  after  agues,  and  is  called  the  ague-cake, 
though  ihat  name  is  also  frequently  given  to  a  scir- 
rhous tumor  of  the  liver  succeeding  intermittents.  The 
causes  of -tills  disease  are  in  general  the  same  with  those 
of  other  inflammatory  disorders  of  the  viscera;  but 
those  which  determine  the  inflammation  to  that  parti- 
cular part  more  than  another,  are  very  much  unknown. 
It  attacks  persons  of  a  very  plethoric  and  sanguine 
habit  of  body  rather  than  others. 

SPLE'NIUS  (of  the  Gr.  crTrXijvtOf ;  from  (rifXyjv,  the 
ijiUeii ;  SO' named  from  its  rcse-mblance  in  shape  to  that 
vJictfs,  or,  according  to  some,-  it  derives  its  name  froin 
Splenium,  a  ferula,  or  spliftt,  which  surgeons  apply  to 
the  sides  of  a  fractured  boUe).  The  splenius  is  a  flat, 
broad,  and  oblong  muscle,  in  part  covered  by  the  upper 
part  of  the  trapezius,  and  obliquely  situated  between 
the  back  of  the  car,  and  the  lower  and  posterior  part 
©f  the  neck. 

It  arises  tendinous,  from  the  four  superior  spinous 
processes  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  back;  tendinous  and 
fleshy,  from  the  five  inferior  of  the  neck,  and  adheres 
firmly  to  the  ligamentum  nucliEe.  At  the  third  ver- 
tebra of  the  neck,  the  splenii  recede  from  each  other, 
St)  that  part  of  the  complexus  muscle  is  seen.  It  is 
inserted,  by  as  many  tendons,  into  the  five  superior 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertebras  of  the  neck ;  and 
tendinous  and  fleshy,  into  the  posterior  part  of  the 
mastoid  process,  and  into  the  oS  occipitis,  where  it 
joins  with  the  root  of  that  process.  The  use  of  the 
splenius  is  to  bring  the  head  and  upper  vertebra  of  the 
ticck  backwards  laterally ;  and,  when  both  act,  to  pull 
the  head  directly  backwards.  Albinus  divides  this 
muscle  into  two.  That  portion  which  arises  from  the 
five  inferior  spinous  processes  of  the  neck,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  mastoid  process  and  os  occipitis,  he 
calls  Splenius  Capitis :  and  that  portion  which  arises 
from  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  back,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  five  superior  transverse  processes  of  the  neck, 
is  called  by  him  Splenius  Colli. 

SPLENOCE'LE  {o-irKriyoKyjXij ;  from   ftXy,  the 


spleen,  and  xYjXt,  a  tumor),  a  rupture  or  hernia  of  tlie 
spleen. 

SPLENT,  or  SrLiXT  (from  spleniuni,  a  ferula),  a 
thin  scale  of  wood)  pasteboard,  or  leather,  of  adequatij 
shape  and  dimensions,  which  surgeons  apply  to  lh« 
sides  of  a  'oroken  bone,  to  keep  the  ends  in  contact. 
•  SPO'NGI  A  (of  the  Gr.  (Tifoyrof,  or  o-TTo/Aria),  sponge, 
a  marine  production  ;  th<,>  Spoiigia  qffici/ialii  oi  Lmnxm. 
Burnt  sponge  is  said  to  -cure  eflectualiy  the  broncho- 
cele,  and  to  be  of  infinite  utiHty  in  scrofulous  com- 
plaints. Sponge  tents  are  employed  by  surgeons  to 
dilate  fistulous  ulcers,  &cc. :  a  kind  of  tent  is  also  made 
of  this  substance  by  first  dippin*  it  into  a  melted  com- 
position of  wax,  &:c.  and  then  pre  ssing  it  strongly  be- 
tween two  iron  plates,  where  it  is  suflercd  to  gro\v  cold. 

SPO'NGI  A  OFFICINA'LIS;  the  systematic  narns 
of  the  sponge.    See  Spois'Gia. 

SPO'NCilA  U'STA,  burnt  sponge;  a  preparation 
that  is  exhibited  with  cinchona  bark  in  the  cure  of 
scrofulous  complaints.  It  also  forms  the  basis  of  a 
lozenge  which  has  been  known  to  cure  the  broncho- 
cele  in  manv  instances.    See  Bronchocele. 

SPONTANEOUS  EVOLUTION,  of  the  foetus. 
See  Pkesentation. 

SPORADIC  (of  the  Gr.  crifSjsa.SiKo;  ;  from  crKcipuiy 
to  soxv),  an  epithet  for  such  diseases  as  seize  persons  at 
any  time  or  season  of  the  year,  and  occur  promis- 
cuously in  all  situations. 

SPOTTED  LUNG-WORT.    Sec  Pulmoxaria, 

SPURGE  FLAX.    See  Tiiybialyea. 

SPURGE  LAUREL.    See  Laureola. 

SPURGE  OLIVE.    See  Mezereum.  • 

SPRAIN,  a  name  for  that  common  accident  in 
which  the  rauBclcs  or  ligaments  of  a  part  have  been 
extended  beyond  their  natural  tone.  This  produces 
pain,  swelling,  and  inflammation,  in  some  cases,  to  a 
considerable  degree ;  and  there  is  frequently  a  total 
loss  of  motion  for  many  weeks,  and  sometimes  for 
years,  if  an  early  attention  be  not  paid.  An  effusion  of 
fluids  always  succeeds  the  injuiy,  which  seems  to  be, 
for  the  most  part,  of  a  serous  nature,  as  the  skin  usually 
retains  its  natural  colour ;  though  sometimes  there  is 
considerable  extravasation. 

In  the  treatment  of  sprains,  it  is  the  first  business  of 
a  surgeon  to  examine  whether  the  joint  has  received 
any  other  injury,  or  if  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  ligaments  have  only  been  stretched  in  such  a  violent 
manner  as  to  lacerate  some  of  the  blood-vessels,  and 
desti'O}'  the  tone  of  the 'absorbents,  and  thus  render  them 
incapable  of  executing  their  ofiicc  for  a  time.  If  any 
of  the  bones  of  the  joint  are  found  to  be  displaced, 
they  must  be  reduced;  after  which,  the  joint  is  in- 
stantly to  be  immersed  in  a  vessel  of  water  as  hot  as 
the  patient  can  bear  it,  the  heal  always  under  112°  of 
Fahrenheit,  by  which  means  such  a  relaxation  will  take 
place  in  the  vessels  of  the  parts  immersed,  as  v/ill  allow 
the  quantity  of  effused  or  stagnating  fluid  to  pass  on 
almost  as  freely  as  before.  In  this  way,  the  sudden 
and  very  great  swelling  and  tension,  which  take  place 
immediately  after  the  injury,  are  almost  completely 
prevented.  After  the  limb  has  thus  been  immersed  for 
a  sufficient  time  iij  the  -water,  a  number  of  leeches 
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■«ught  to  be  applied;  and  after  they  have  dropped  off, 
tinlcss  the  pain  of  the  diseased  limb  be  very  great,  it 
ouglit  again  to  be  immersed  in  warm  water,,  by  v  hich 
the  bleeding  will  be  promoted  ;  and  sometimes,  in  cases 
of  violent  sprains,  it  is  of  service  to  take  away  a  great 
quantity.  The  bleeding  being  stopped,  we  must  place 
the  limb  upon  a  pillow  in  the  most  easy  posture ;  the 
patient  is  to  have  an  opiate,  and  the  joint  should  be 
covered  with  several  folds  of  flannel,  moistened  with  a 
xliscutient  solution.  But,  if  the  inflammation  and  pain 
should  not  decrease  in  twelve  hours,  or  should  increase 
within  that  .period,  we  ought  again  to  apply  the  leeches 
and  warm  moist  cloths  as  before.. 

In  very  violent  sprains  of  the -wrist,  it  will  be  found 
of  great  service  to  support  the  arm  and  hand  by  a 
■splint,  reaching  from  the  point  of  the  finger  to  the  el- 
bow, and  of  sufficient  treadth  to  cover  the  under  half 
-of  the  arm.  Another  of  ecjual  breadth  ought  to  be 
,applied  to  the  outside,  passiiag  over  the  wrist  to  the 
jniddle  of  the  metacarpal  bones.  Tiie  splints  ought  to 
.be  well  moistened  in  a  solution  of  vitriolated  zinc,  and 
ought  to  be  kept  finn  in  their  places,  by  means  of  a 
£annel  roller  put  n)und  the  arm  ;  and  all  the  dressin<);s, 
as  well  as  the  arm  its(  If,  ought  to  be  kept  constantly 
moist  with  the  solution.  If  still  the  patient  be  not  re- 
Jieved  in  eighteen  or  twenty  hours,  we  must  not  hesi- 
tate at  applying  the  leeches  a  third  time,  as  well  as  the 
•other  medicines  persevered  in,  until  he  recovers. 

Where  the  application  of  leeches  is  not  attempted, 
one  of  the  best  and  easiest  remedies  for  a  violent  sprain 
is  a  poultice  made  with  vinegar,  thickened  with  crumbs 
of  bread  and  linseed  meal,  and  applied  cold.  After 
the  inflammation  and  swelling  have  somewhat  subsided, 
^  soapy  volatile  liniment  will  be  of  service. 
SPRUCE-TREE.  See  Pixu,. 
SPRUCE-BEER,  a  cheap  and  wholesome  liquor, 
'which  is  thus  made:  Take  of  water  sixteen  gallons,  and 
boil  the  half  of  it.  Put  the  water  thus  boiled,  while 
in  full  heat,  to  the  reserved  cold  part,  which  should  be 
previously  put  into  a  barrel  or  other  vessel;  then  add 
sixteen  pounds  of  treacle  or  molasses,  with  a  few  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  essence  of  spruce,  stirring  the  whole 
well  together;  add  half  a  pint  of  yeast,  and  keep  it  in 
•a  temperate  situation,  with  the  bung-hole  open,  for  two 
days,  till  the  fermentation  be  abated.  Then  close  it  up 
or  bottle  it  off,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  being  drunk  in  a 
i'ew  days  afterwards.  In  North  America,  and  perhaps 
in  other  countries,  where  the  black  and  white  spruce- 
iirs  abound,  instead  of  adding  the  essence  of  the  spruce 
at  the  same  time  with  the  molasses,  they  make  a  de- 
coction of  the  leaves  and  small  branches  of  these  trees, 
and  find  the  liquor  equally  good.  It  is  a  powerful  an- 
tiscorbutic, and  may  prove  very  useful  in  long  sea- 
■voyages.    See  Scorbutus. 

SQUAMOSE    SUTURE  (from  squama,  a  scale; 
because   the  bones  lie  over  each  other  like  scales), 
that  suture   which  unites  the   squamose  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone  with  the  parietal. 
SQUILL.    See  Sciila. 
SQUI'LLA.    See  Scilla. 

SQUINA'NTHUS  (from  sgtiintntkia,  the  quinscy; 


so  tismcd  from  its  uses  in  that  disease) ;  a  former 
name  for  the  sweet-rush.  See  Juncus  odoratus. 
SQUINTING.  See  Strabismus. 
STAEF,  the  name  of  a  grooved  steel  instrument  shap- 
ed like  a  catheter,  and  used  to  direct  the  incision 
and  beak  of  the  cutting  gorget  I'n  lithotomy.  See 
LrntoTOivn  A. 

STAHL  (George  Ernest),  an  eminent  German  che- 
mist, was  born  in  Franconia  in  I66O,  and  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  Hall,   when  a  university  was 
founded  in  that  city  in  l6.94.    The  excellence  of  his 
lectures  while  he  filled  that  chair,  the  importance  of 
his  various  publications,   and  his  extensive  practice, 
soon  niised  his  reputation  to  a  very  great  height.  He 
received  an  in\itation  to  Berlin  in  J7lt>',  which  having 
accepted,  he  \\as  made  councelior  of  state  and  physi- 
cian to  the  king.      He  died  in  1/34,  in  the  75th 
year  of  his  age.    Stahl  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  which  the  annals  of  medicine  can 
boast :  his  name  marks  the  commencement  of  a  new 
and  more  illustrious  era  in  chemistry.    He  was  the 
author  of  the  doctrine  of  phlogiston,  which,  though 
now  completely  overturned  by  the  discoveiies  of  Lavoi- 
sier and  others,  was  not  without  its  use ;  ,as  it  served 
to  combine  the  scattered  fragments  of  former  chemists 
into  a  system,  and  as  it  gave  rise  to  more  accuri^te 
experiments  and  a  more  scientific  view  of  the  subject, 
to  which  many  of,  the  subsequent  discoveries  were 
owing.    This  theory  maintained  its  ground  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  was  received  and  supported 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  whicii  Europe  has 
produced;   a  suflicient   proof  of  the  ingenuity  and 
great  abilities    of  its  author.     He  was   the  author 
also  of  "  j4  theory  of  Medicine,"  founded  upon  the 
notions  which  he  entertained  of  the  absolute  dominion 
of  mind  over  body;   in  consequence  of  which,  he 
aftirnu'd,  that  every  muscular  action  is  a  voluntary  act 
of  thf  mind,  whether  attended  with  consciousness  or 
not.    This  theory  he  and  his  followers  carried  a  great 
deal  too  far.    But  the  advices,  at  least,  which  he  givej 
to  attend  to  the  state  of  the  mind  of  the  patient  are 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  physicians.    His  principal 
works  are:   1.  Expciimenta  et  Observatioties  C/iemicce 
et    Physicce,   Berlin,    1731,    Svo.     2.  Dissertatimcs 
Medic(E,  Hall,  two  vols.  4to.     This  is  a  collection  of 
theses.    3.  Tkeoria  Medica  vera,  1737,  4to.    4.  Opus- 
culum  Chyviico-physico-mcdicum,    1740,    4to.      5.  A 
Treatise  on  Sulphur,  both  Inflammable  and  Fixed, 
written  in  German.    6".  Negotivm  Otiosiim,  Hall,  1720, 
4to.    It  is  in  this  treatise  chiefly  that  he  establishes 
his  system  concerning  the  action  of  the  soul  upon  the 
body.     7.  Fundamenta  C/iymicce  Dogmaticie    et  Ex- 
pcrimentalls,  Nuremberg,  1747,  three  vols.  4to.    8.  A 
Treatise  on  Salts,  written  in  German.  J).  Cotimientarium 
in  Mctallurgium  Beccheri,  1723. 

STALA'CTITjE,  crystalline  spars  formed  into  ob- 
long, conical,  round,  or  irregular  bodies.  They  are 
composed  of  various  crusts,  and  usually  found 
hanging  in  form  of  icicles  from  the  roofs  of  grottoes,  ixc. 

STA'MINA,  in  physiology,  those  simple  original 
parts  which  existed  first  in  the  embryo  or  crca  iu  tJnr 
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seed ;  and  by  whose  distinction,  augmentation,  a,nd 
accretion  by  additional  juices,  the  animal  body  at  its 
utmost  bulk  is  supposed  to  be  formed. 

S'l'A'iMlNA,  in  botany,  are  those  Httle  fine  threads 
or  capillamonts,  which  grow  up^  within  the  flowers  of 
plants  encompassing  round  the  style,  and  on  which 
the  antherte  grow  at  their  extremities.  In  the  Linnasan 
system,  the  stamina  are  supposed  to  be  the  male  part 
of  the  flower,  designed  for  the  preparation  of  the  pollen, 
or  line  dust  secreted  therein,  and  destined  for  tlie 
impregnation  of  the  germen.  Each  stamen  consists  of 
two  parts,  a  filament  and  anthera.  The  construction 
and  distribution  of  the  sexual  system  is  principally 
founded  upon,  and  regulated  by,  the  stamen.  Such 
flowers,  according  to  tiie  same  system,  as  want  this 
part,  are  called  female ;  such  as  have  if,  but  want  the 
pistiilum,  or  female  part,  are  termed  male;  and  such 
as  have  them  both,  hermaphrodite. 

STA'NNUM,  tin.    See  Ti^. 

STAPE'I31US  (from  stapes,  one  of  the  bones  of  tlie 
ear),  the  Stapedoeus  of  Douglas,  and  Musculus  stapedis 
of  Winslow  ;  a  muscle  of  the  internal  car,  which  draws 
the  stapt  s  obliquely  upwards  towards  the  cavern ; 
by  wliicli,  the  posterior  part  of  its  base  being  moved 
inwards,  the  anterior  part  passes  outwards. 

STATES  (that  is,  in  quo  pes  stat),  a  bone  of  the 
internal  ear,  so  calk'd  from  its  resemblance  to  a  stirrup. 
Sec  Ear. 

STAPHILI'NUS    EXTERNUS.     See  Circum- 

FLKXUS. 

STAPHISA'GRIA  (raif<j  ay^ia,  -wild  vine ;  from 
the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to  those  of  the  vine),  also 
named  Staphys,  and  Pediailaria,  staves-acre ;  Dcl- 
phiman  staphisagria  Linn.  Delphinum  nectar-iis  tetra- 
phyllis  petalo  brevioribus,  foliis  palmatis,  lubis  obtusis. 
Class,  Poli/andria.  Order,  Trigynia.  The  seeds  are 
usually  brought  from  Italy.  They  2nc  large  and 
rough,  of  an  irregular  triangular  figure,  of  a  blackish 
colour  on  the  outside,  and  yellowish  or  whitish  within; 
they  have  a  disagreeable  smell,  and  a  very  nauseous, 
bitterish,  acrimonious  taste.  Neumann  got  from  480 
parts,  45  alcoholic  extract,  besides  £)0  of  fixed  oil, 
■which  separated  during  the  process,  and  afterwards  44 
insipid  watery,  and  inversely  water}^  and  then  by 
alcohol  only  ^ne,  besides  71  of  oil.  Staves-acre  was 
employed  by  the  ancients  as  a  cathartic;  but  it  ope- 
rates with  so  much  violence,  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards, that  its  internal  use  has  been,  among  the  gene- 
rality of  practitioners,  for  some  time  laid  aside.  It  is 
chiefly  employed  in  external  applications  for  some 
kinds  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  for  destroying  lice 
and  other  insects;  insomuch,  that  from  this  virtue 
it  has  received  the  name  of  louse-zcort  amongst  the 
vulgar. 

STAPHYLrNUS  (rafuXivoj;  from  rai^vXyj,  the 
uvula),  also  named  Azygos  uvulce,  Epistaphylmus,  and 
Palato-staphylinus ;  an  azygos  muscle  of  the  uvula, 
■which  arises  fleshy  from  the  extremity  of  the  suture 
that  joins  the  palate  bones,  runs  down  the  whole  length 
of  the  velum  pendulum  palati,  and  uvula,  resembling 
9in  earth  -  worm,  and  adheres  to  the  tendons  of  the 
circuraflexi.    It  is  inserted  into  the  tip  of  the  uvula, 


which,  by  contracting,  it  raises  upwards  and  forward?, 
and  shortens  it. 

STAPHYLO'JMA  (rccfv^uJiJ^a,;  from  ra^uAij,  a 
grape  J,  a  disease  of  the  cornea  of  the  eye,  in  which 
that  membrane  acquires  a  preternatural  thickness  and 
opacity.  The  proximate  cause  is  an  alteration  of 
structure  in  consequence  of  the  effusion  of  a  thick 
humour  between  the  lamella?  of  the  cornea,  so  that  the 
internal  and  external  superficies  very  much  protube- 
rates.  The  remote  causes  are,  an  habitual  ophtiialraia, 
great  contusion,  and  frequently  a  deposition  of  the 
variolous  humour  in  the  small-pox.  The  species  of 
this  disease  are :  1  Staphyloma  tolalc,  w  hich  occupies 
the  whole  transparent  cornea:  this  is  the  most  fre- 
quent species.  In  this,  the  opaque  cornea  protuberates, 
and  if  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  increasing  in  magnitude, 
it  pushes  out  and  inverts  the  lower  eyelid  ;  and  some- 
times the  m.orbid  cornea  is  so  elongated,  as  to  lie  on 
the  cheek,  causing  friction  and  excoriation.  The  bulb 
of  the  eye  being  exposed  to  the  air,  sordes  generatcj 
the  inferior  palpebra  is  irritated  by  the  cilia,  and  very 
])ainful  red  and  small  papilla?  are  observable.  2. 
Staphyloma  raccmosiim ;  known  by  carnous  tubercles, 
about  the  size  of  a  small  pin's  head.  3.  Staphyloma 
partiale,  whicli  only  occupies  a  part  of  the  cornea. 
This  exhibits  an  opaque  tumor  prominent  from  the 
cornea,  similar  to  a  small  bluish  grape.  4.  Slaphyloma 
sclerotica',  a  bluish  tumor  attached  to  some  part  of  the 
sclerotica,  but  arising  from  the  tunica  albuginea..  5. 
Staphyloma  pclliicidum ;  the  cornea  not  thicki'ued, 
but  very  much  extended  and  pellucid.  6".  Staphyloma 
coiripUcatum,  or  that  which  is  complicated  with  an 
ulcer,  ectropium,  caruncles,  &c.  7-  Staphyloma 
iridis.    For  an  account  this  species  see  Ptosis  ihidis. 

STAPID.5L'US.    See  Stapedius. 

STARCH,  the  fecula  of  wheatcn  flour.  Sec 
Amylum. 

STATI'CE  (o-rariKi; ;  from  c-foLn^ui.  to  stop,  so  named 
from  its  supposed  property  of  stopping  ha»morrhages)  > 
the  herb  sea-thirst. 

STATI'CE  LIMO'NIUM;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  thrift  or  sea-frisk.    See  Behkn  rubrum. 

STAVES-ACRE.    See  Staphisagria. 

STEAM-BATII,  ov  Vapour-bath ;  a  contrivance  by 
which  the  relaxing  properties  of  hot  water  are  most 
effectually  applied  to  contracted  limbs,  &c.  It  has 
been  said,  that  this  effect  may  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
exhausting  the  air,  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of 
an  air-pump,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Brighton. 
Steam  has  also  been  made  the  vehicle  of  some  medicinal 
applications,  as  of  aromatic  effluvia,  camphor,  Uc. 
and  its  use  in  fomentation  is  well  known. 

STEATITES,  or  Soap-earth,  a  genus  of  the  mag- 
nesian  order  of  earths,  of  which  there  are  several 
species.  According  to  Bergmann,  100  py.rts  of  steatites 
contain  80  of  silex,  17  of  mild  magnesia,  2  of 
argillaceous  earth,  and  nearly  1  of  iron  in  a 
semioxidated  state.  This  substance  has  the  property 
of  fuller's-earth,  but  does  not  dilfuse  in  wur^-r  so  well 
as  clays  do ;  and  when  digested  with  vitriolic  acid,  it 
does  not  form  alum,  as  clays  do,  but  a  salt  similar  ta 
Epsom  saH, 
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«TEATOCE'LE  (of  the  Gr.  rsarojiaXv) ;  from  rsa^, 
suet,  and  xsXrj,  a  fumorj,  a  collection  of  suctty  matter 
in  the  scrotum.    It  is  a  trivial  affection. 

STEATO'MA  (s'^a.Twii^a, ;  from  s'ea.^,  suet ) ;  an 
encysted  tamor,  whose  contents  are  of  a  suetty  con- 
sistence. Steatomatoiis  tumors  have  been  ranlicd  by 
authors  among  those  of  the  encysted  kind ;  but  tiiey 
have  no  otlier  cyst  containing  them  than  the  common 
cellular  substance,  somewhat  condensed ;  and  the 
particles  of  fat  composing  them  are  found  of  the  same 
size  with  those  in  a  sound  part  of  the  body.  Authors 
formerly  advised  the  discussion  of  steatoms,  or  the  pre- 
vention of  their  growth,  by  the  application  of  pressure  ; 
but  by  such  means  the  growth  is  rather  promoted  than 
retarded,  nor  have  internal  remedies  been  of  any  ad- 
vantage. They  must  be  removed,  therefore,  by  nn 
operation,  which  is  the  same  with  that  for  the'cxtirpa- 
tion  of  encysted  tumors. 

STEEL  (Cliah/hs,  Eat.)  iron,  combined  with  carbon 
by  a  particular  process.  It  is  in  no  resp<  ct  preferalde 
to  iron  as  a  medicine;  nor  is  the  term  c/iali/bcafc  pro- 
perly applied  to  M'atcrs  or  other  medicinal  vehicles 
for  iron. 

STELLATE,  in  botanx'-,  an  epithet  applied  to 
leaves  which  grow  not  less  than  six  at  a  joint,  and  arc 
arranged  like  the  rays  of  a  star. 

STEftl,  in  botany,  that  part  of  a  plant  arising  out 
of  the  root,  and  which  sustains  the  leaves,  flowers, 
fruits,  &c. 

STE'PHYLA,  a  word  used  by  the  ancients  to 
•Express  the  husks  of  grapes,  or  the  remains  of  the 
pressings  of  wine.  The  same  word  is  also  used  by 
some  to  express  the  remaining  mass  of  the  olives,  after 
the  oil  is  pressed  out. 

STELOCMI'TES.    See  Osteocolla. 

STEMLESS  MILK-VETCH.     See  Astragalus 

IXC  APUS. 

STERILITY,  barrenness,  in  opposition  to  fertility. 
In  women  this  sometimes  happens  from  a  miscarriage, 
•or  violent  labour  injuring  some  of  the  genital  parts; 
but  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  is  the  suppression 
of  the  menstru.^1  flux.  There  are  other  causes,  how- 
ever, arising  from  various  diseases  incident  to  those 
parts;  by  which  the  uterus  may  be  unfit  to  receive  or 
retain  the  male  seed  ; — from  the  tubas  Fallopianae  being 
too  short,  or  having  lost  their  crcctive  power ;  in 
cither  of  which  cases  no  conception  can  take  place;  — 
from  universal  debility  and  relaxation ;  or  a  local 
debility  of  the  genital  system;  by  which  means,  the 
parts  having  lost  their  tone  or  contractile  power, 
the  semen  is  thrown  off  immediately  post  coitimi ; — 
from  imperibrafion  of  the  vagina,  of  the  uterus,  or  the 
tuhcp,  or  from  diseased  ova,  &c.  Ilence  medical 
treatment  can  only  avail  in  cases  arising  from  topical 
or  universal  debility;  in  correcting  irregularities  of 
menstrual  flux,  or  in  removing  tumors,  cicatrices,  or 
constrictions  of  the  passage,  by  the  art  of  surgery. 

STE'RNO.  Names  compounded  of  this  word  be- 
long to  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  sternum ; 
as, 

STE'RNO-CLEIDO-HYOIPEUS.     See  Sterno- 

.iHTOIDEUS.. 


STE'RNO-CI,EIDO-MAST01DEUS,  the  Stcrnd- 
maslokleus  and  Cleido-mastoidais  of  Albinus,  and  Ma- 
stoideus  of  Winslow  ;  a  muscle  situMed  on  the  anterior 
and  lateral  part  of  the  neck,  and  whose  office  is  to  turn 
the  head  to  one  side  and  bend  it  forward.  It  arises  by 
two  distinct  origins  ;  the  anterior  tendinous  and  fleshy, 
from  the  top  of  the  sternum  near  the  junction  with  th« 
clavicle ;  the  posterior  fleshy,  from  the  upper  and  an- 
terior part  of  the  clavicle  :  both  unite  a  little  above  the 
anterior  articulation  of  the  clavicle,  to  form  one  muscio, 
which  runs  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards,  to  be  in- 
serted, by  a  thick  strong  tendon,  into  the  msisioid 
process  of  the  temporal  bone,  which  it  surrounds;  and 
gradually  becoming  thinner,  is  inserted  as  far  back  as 
the  lambdoidal  sutnrc. 

STE'RNO-COSTALES,    commonly    called  the 
niusculi  tiianguhtna  sterni,  in  anatomy,  arc  five'  pairs 
of  fleshy  planes,  disposed  more' or  less  obliquely  on  ciich 
side  the  sternum,   on  the  inside  bf  the  cartilages  of' 
the  second,  third,  fourth,  (itth,  and  sixth  true  ribs. 

STE'RNO- PiYOIDEUS,  a  muscle  that  arises  from 
the  clavicle,  as  we  ll  as  from  the  sternum,  for  which 
reason  'Winslow  calls' it  slerno-dcido-kijoidtits.  i  It  is  a 
long,  flat,  and  thin  muscle,  situated  obliquely  betvi-ecn 
the  sternum  and  os  hyoides,  behind  the  lower  pait  of 
the  mastoideus,  and  covering  the  ster7io-ffti/roHiciis  and 
the  hi/o-f/n/roidevs.  It  arises,  by  very  sLori  tendinous 
fibres,  from  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  liist  lib,  from 
the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  sternum,  from  the 
capsular  ligament  that  connects  that  bone  with  the 
chnicle,  and'  commonly  from  a  small  part  of  the  clavicle 
itself;  from  thence,  ascending  along  the  anterior  and 
lateral  part  of  the  neck,  we  see  it  united  to  its  fellow, 
opposite  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  larynx,  by  means  of 
a  thin  membrane,  which  forms  a  kind  of  linca  alba. 
After  this,  the  two  muscles  separate  again,  and  each 
passing  over  the  side  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  is  inserted 
into  the  basis  of  the  os  hyoides,  immediately  behind 
the  insertion  of  the  sterno-costales.  This  muscle  draws 
the  OS  hyoides  downwai'ds. 

STE'RNO-MASTOIDEUS.    See  Sterjjo-cleido- 

MASTOIDEUS. 

STE'RNO  -THYRGIDEUS,  a  muscle  of  the  throat. 
It  is  a  flat  and  thin  muscle,  like  the  preceding  one, 
but  longer  and  broader.  It  is  placed  at  the  fore  part 
of  the  neck,  between  the  sternum  and  thyroid  cartilage, 
and  behind  the  stcrno-hyoideus.  It  arises  broad  and 
fleshy  from  the  upper  and  inner  part  of  the  sternum, 
between  the  cartilages  of  the  first  and  second  ribs,  from 
each  of  which  it  receives  some  few  fibres,  as  well  as 
from  the  clavicle,  where  it  joins  with  the  sternum. 
From  thence,  growing  narrower,  it  ascends,  and,  passing 
over  the  thyroid  gland  and  the  cricoid  cartilage,  is  in- 
serted tendinous  into  the  lower  and  posterior  edge  of 
the  rough  line  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  immediately 
under  the  insertion  of  the  last-described  muscle.  In 
some  subjects  we  find  a  few  of  its  fibres  passing  on  to 
the  OS  hyoides.  This  muscle  draws  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage, and  consequently  the  larynx,  downward. 

STE'RNUM,  the  Os  pectoris  or  breast-bone;  a 
broad  flat  bone,  or  scries  of  bones,  situated  at  the  fore- 
part of  the  thorax.    In  adults  that  are  young,  it  is 
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composed  of  three  bones,  which  easily  separate  after 
the  cartilages  connecting  them  are  destroyed.  Fre- 
quently the  two  lower  bones  are  found  intimately 
united ;  and  very  ofte  n,  in  old  people,  the  sternum  is 
a  continued  bony  substance  from  one  end  to  the  otiier ; 
tlioufih  we  still  observe  two,  sometimes  thice,  trans- 
verse lines  on  its  surl'ace ;  which  are  marks  of  the 
fornii  r  divisions. 

Considering  the  sternum  as  one  bone,  we  find  it 
broadest  and  thickest  above,  and  becoming  smaller  as 
it  descends.  The  internal  surface  of  this  bone  is  some- 
what hollowed  f(n'  enlarging  the  thorax ;  but  the  con- 
vexity on  the  internal  surface  is  not  so  conspicuous, 
because  the  sides  are  pressed  outward  by  the  true  ribs; 
the  round  heads  of  whose  cartilages  are  received  into 
seven  smooth  pits  formed  in  each  side  of  the  sternuju, 
and  are  kept  firm  there  by  strong  ligaments,  which  on 
the  external  surface  have  a  particular  radiated  texture. 
Frequently  the  cartilaginous  fibres  thrust  themselves 
into  the  bony  substance  of  tlie  sternum,  and  are  joined 
by  a  sort  of  suture.  The  pits  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
sternum  are  at  the  greatest  distance  one  from  another, 
and,  as  they  descend,  are  nearer;  so  that  the  two  lowest 
are  contiguous. 

The  substance  of  the  breast-bone  is  cellular,  with  a 
very  thin  external  plate,  especially  on  its  internal  sur- 
face, where  we  may  frequently  observe  a  cartilaginous 
crust  spread  over  it.  On  both  surfaces,  however,  a 
strong  ligamentous  membrane  is  closely  braced  ;  and 
the  cells  of  this  bone  are  so  small,  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  osseous  fibres  must  be  employed  in  the 
composition  of  it.  Whence,  with  the  defence  which 
the  muscles  give  it,  and  the  moveable  support  it  hus 
from  the  cartilages,  it  is  sufficirntly  secured  from  be- 
ing broken  :  for  it  is  strong  by  its  quantity  of  bone  ;  its 
parts  are  kept  together  by  ligaments;  and  it  yields 
enough  to  elude  accidental  violence. 

Of  the  three  bones,  of  which  the  sternum  consists  in 
adults,  the Jirsi  is  somewhat  of  the  figure  of  a  heart, 
as  it  is  commonly  painted  ;  only  it  does  not  terminate 
in  a  sharp  point.  This  is  the  uppermost  thickest  part 
of  the  sternum.  The  second  or  middle  division  of  this 
bone  is  much  longer,  narrower,  and  thinner,  than  the 
first;  but,  excepting  that  it  is  a  little  narrower  above 
than  below,  it  is  nearly  equal  all  over  in  its  dimen- 
sions of  breadth  and  thickness.  In  the  sides  of  it  are 
complete  pits  for  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
ribs,  and  half  of  the  pits  for  the  second  and  seventh; 
the  lines,  which  are  marks  of  the  former  division  of 
this  boni',  being  extended  from  the  middle  of  the  pits  of 
one  side  to  the  middle  of  the  corresponding  pits  of  the 
other  side.  N<  ar  its  middle  an  unossified  part  of  the 
bone  is  sometime  s  lound ;  which,  freed  of  the  ligamentous 
membrane  orcarnlage  that  fills  it,  is  described  as  a  hole: 
and  in  this  place,  for  the  most  part,  we  may  observe  a 
transverse  line,  which  has  made  authors  divide  this  bone 
into  two.  Whi  n  the  cartilage  between  this  and  the 
iirst  bone  is  not  ossified,  a  manifest  motion  of  this  upon 
the  first  may  be  observed  in  respiration,  or  in  raising 
the  sternum,  hy  pulling  the  ribs  upward,  or  distend- 
ing the  lungs  with  air  m  a  dead  subject. 

The  t/iird  bone  is  much  less  than  the  other  two,  and 
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has  only  one  half  of  the  pit  for  the  seventh  rib  formed 
in  it;  wherefore  it  might  be  reckoned  only  an  appendix, 
of  the  sternum.  In  young  subjects  it  is  always  car- 
tilaginous, and  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  cartilago 
xiphoides  or  ensijhrmis  than  any  other.  This  third  boiie 
is  seldom  of  the  same  figure,  magnitude,  or  situation, 
in  any  two  subjects;  for  sometimes  it  is  a  plain  trian- 
gular bone,  with  one  of  the  angles  below,  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  middle  of  the  upper  side,  by  which  it  is 
connected  to  the  second  bone.  In  other  subjects  the 
point  is  turned  to  one  side,  or  obliquely  forward  or 
backward.  Frequently  it  runs  all  nearly  of  an  equal 
breadth,  and  in  several  subjects  it  is  bifurcated,  or 
perhaps  unossified  in  the  middle.  In  the  greatest 
number  of  adults,  it  is  ossified,  and  tipped  with  a  car- 
tilage; in  some,  one  half  of  it  is  cartilaginous;  and  m 
others,  it  is  all  in  a  cartilaginous  state.  Generally 
several  oblique  ligaments,  fixed  at  one  end  to  the  car- 
tilages of  the  ribs,  and  by. the  other  to  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  xiphoid  bone,  connect  it  firmly  to  those 
cartilages. 

I'he  sternum  is  joined  by  cartilages  to  .the  seven 
upper  ribs,  unless  when  the  first  coalesces  with  it  in 
an  intimate  union  of  substance;  and  its  unequal  cavity 
on  each  side  of  its  upper  end  is  fitted  for  the  clavicles. 
It  most  frequently  has  four  round  small  bones,  sur- 
rounded with  cartilage,  in  children  born  at  the  full 
time;  the  uppermost  of  these,  which  is  the  first  bone, 
being  the  largest. — Two  or  three  other  very  small  bony 
points  are  likewise  met  with  in  several  children.  The 
number  of  bones  increases  for  some  years,  and  then 
diminishes,  but  uncertainly,  till  they  are  at  last  united 
into  those  above  described  in  the  adult  subject. 

The  uses  of  this  bone  are,  to  afford  origin  and  in- 
sertion to  several  muscles;  to  sustain  the  mediastinum; 
to  defend  the  viscera  of  the  thorax  at  their  forepart ;  and 
lastly,  by  serving  as  a  moveable  fulcrum  of  the  ribs, 
to  assist  considerably  in  respiration. 

STKRNUTAMENTO'RIA.    See  Ptarmica. 

STERNUTATORY,  a  medicine  to  produce  sneez- 
ing.   See  EiiiiHiNA. 

STE'RTOR,  noisy  respiration,  as  in  an  apoplexy, 
in  which  the  mucus  from  the  fauces  is  forced  through 
the  nostrils.  Snoring,  snorting,  or  the  noise  made 
through  the  nose  in  sleep,  has  been  called  stertor. 

STHE'NIA,  a  term  employed  by  the  followers  of 
Dr.  Brown,  to  denote  that  state  of  the  body  which 
disposes  to  inflammatory  diseas;s,  in  opposition  to 
those  of  debility  which  arise  from  Asthenia.  See 
BiiUNONiANisM.  Dr.  Struve,  in  his  work  on  the 
"  Art  of  prolonging  the  Life  of  incurable  Persons," 
gives  a  few  of  the  theorems  after  the  manner  of  Brown. 
He  says  a  stronger  stimulus  does  not,  as  is  commonly 
believed,  destroy  a  weaker;  it  only  lessens  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  the  force  of  the  latter.  Sthenia  is  al- 
ways more  violent  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  consider- 
able asthenia,  and  vice  versa.  A  famished  person  sud- 
denly filled  with  food,  dies  apoplectic.  Drunkards, 
if  they  immediately  begin  a  total  abstinence  from 
wine,  expose  themselves  to  incurable  diseases.  Sthenia 
becomes  more  violent  in  proportion  as  it  alternates 
more  completely  with  asthenia,  that  is  to  say,  in 
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proportion  as  the  habit  is  more  frequently  exposed  at 
one  time  to  sthenic  affections,  and  at  another,  to  as- 
thenic. By  this  perpetual  in-itation  the  organisation 
becomes  so  susceptible,  that  it  is  very  liable  to  suffer 
in  the  highest  degree  from  sthenic  diseases.  This  prin- 
ciple is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  practitioners  to 
be  aware  of,  since  it  proves,  that  a  sudden  transition 
from  one  extreme  to  anoth(  r  (as,  for  example,  from 
cold  to  heat,  taking  cold  liquors  when  the  body  is  hot, 
which  oi'cen  destroys  the  tone  and  energy  of  the  sto- 
mach), may  lay  the  foundation  of  an  incurable 
disease,  wliich  sometimes  remains  long  concealed, 
and  then  shews  itself  by  the  most  alarming  symp- 
toms. 

SITBIUM,  an  ancient  name  of  antimony.  See 
Antimon  ium. 

STl'CHOS,  a  name  given  by  the  old  writers  to  a 
pectoral  confection,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which 
was  the  herb  niarruhinm  or  horehound. 

STI'GMA,  a  small  red  speck  in  the  skin,  occasion- 
ing no  elevation  of  the  cuticle.  Stigmata  are  generally 
apart  from  each  other.  They  sometimes  assume  a 
livid  colour,  and  are  then  termed  petec/iice.  See  Pe- 
techia?:. 

STI'GMA,  in  botany,  the  apex,  or  capital  of  the 
pistillum,  containing  the  viscus  which  receives  the 
pollen.  Linnaeus  compares  this  organ  to  the  vulva  in 
female  animals. 

STILL,  the  name  of  a  well-known  apparatus  used  in 
chemistry  and  in  the  distillation  of  ardent  spirits.  See 

DrSTILLATION. 

STIMULA'NTIA  (from  sfimiilo,  to  stir  up  or  irri- 
tate), stimulants ;  or  those  substances  that  increase  the 
action  of  the  moving  fibres  in  a  living  animal. 

The  celebrated  Boerhaave  says,  in  order  to  produce 
the  oscillatory  motion  of  the  fibre,  it  is  required  that 
an  increase  of  motion  should  be  given  at  that  particu- 
lar point  from  whence  the  increase  of  oscillation  begins; 
find  that  the  cause  producing  this  effect  is  two-fold  : 
1 .  By  a  particle  of  matter,  not  annexed  to  the  vessel, 
rushing  with  pi'oper  force  up  a  point,  or  particle,  so  as 
to  force  it  out  of  its  natural  situation  ;  but  the  impulse 
of  that  particle  ceasing,  the  fibre  will  immediately  con- 
tract itself,  in  order  that  the  part  so  impelled  from  its 
place  may  again  iTstore  itself;  and  tliat  its  contraction 
is  by  so  much  the  more  powerful  as  the  particle  has 
been  further  removed  from  its  natural  state ;  but  tliat 
causes  of  this  kind  do  not  long  continue,  therefore  the 
effect  ceases.  2.  The  other  cause,  and  whose  effects 
rre  more  permanent,  may  arise  from  a  particle  being 
fixed  in  the  side  of  the  vessels,  cither  internally  from 
the  circulating  fluid,  or  externally  from  external  causes. 
But  this  is  the  doctrine  of  mechanical  reasoning,  and 
may  serve  to  account  for  the  locality  of  action  pro- 
duced from  some  material  substance  in  the  part  stimu- 
lated. But  anger,  and  some  other  of  the  active 
passions,  cannot  act  from  such  causes.  How  stimulus 
increases  action,  we  cannot  point  out;  but  this  we 
know,  all  those  things  which  increase  the  infiui-nce  of 
the  vital  powers,  eitlier  diffusively  or  partially,  are  real 
stimulants,  and  as  such  must  be  considered. 

Dr.  CuUen  describes  two   kinds   of  stimulants ; 


1,  Those  which  are  indirect,  that  is,  those  which  act  on 
the  organs  of  sense,  by  v/hich  means  a  perception  is  ex- 
cited in  the  sonsorium  commune,  which  acting  there, 
determines  the  nervous  power  to  flow  more  copiously 
into  the  whole,  or  a  particuUir  part,  of  the  system  ; — - 
and,  2.  Those  which  are  direct,  that  is,  because  they 
are  imagined  to  act  directly  on  the  moving  fibres.  The 
indirect  are  the  most  common  and  universal,  but  stimu- 
lants do  excite  motion  in  the  moving  fibres  tliemselves, 
independent  of  any  connection  with  the  common  sen- 
sorium,  as  muscular  action  may  be  promoted  by  stimuli 
applied  to  their  fibres,  when  detached  or  separated  from 
the  body.  Hence  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  action 
is  produced  in  two  ways,  by  siimpathi/,  and  local  stimulus. 
And  rn  many  of  these  actions  the  mind  is  the  first 
cause :  as  may  be  discovered  in  longings ;  desire  for 
food  which  we  see  others  eating  with  uncommon  relish;, 
weeping  from  sorrow;  vomiting  and  sickness  from  re- 
collection and  reflection,  &c.  General  stimulus  seems 
also  to  be  produced  by  all  such  things  as  are  taken  into 
the  stomach,  and  communicate  a  general  afl(?ction 
through  the  system,  owing  to  the  connection  of  that 
organ  with  every  other  part  of  the  machine ;  and  in- 
deed the  whole  which  come  under  this  head  may  be 
said  properly  to  belong  to  this  division,  either  from 
their  general  mode  or  elective  action.  Those  which 
are  productive  of  the  first  effects  are  antispasmodics,, 
sedatives,  diaphoretics.  Those  of  the  second  are 
errhincs,  sialagogues,  expectorants,  cathartics,  diure- 
tics, emrnenagogues,  and  emetics;  though  some  of 
these  last  have  also  a  diffusive  action. 

STl'IVIULUS,  a  name  given  to  any  medicinal  sub- 
stance that  irritates. 

STING,  an  apparatus  in  the  bodies  of  certain  insects, 
in  ibrm  of  a  little  spear,  serving  them  as  a  weapon  of 
offence.  The  means  generally  employed  to  remedy  the 
inconvenience  produced  by  the  stings  of  insects  arc 
noticed  under  the  articles  JMusquitoe,  Venom,  &c. 

STINKING  LETTUCE.  See  Lactuca  gra- 
veolens. 

STl'PULA,  in  botany,  signifies  stubble.  It  is  one 
of  the  seven  fulcra  of  plants,  according  to  Linnsus ; 
and  stipulation  means  the  situation  and  structure  of  the 
stipiiln,  at  the  base  of  the  leaves. 

STIZOLO'BIUM,  a  name  by  which  the  cowhage  is 
sometimes  called.    See  Doliciios. 

STOE'CHAS  (of  the  Gr.  (rroi-x^a.; ;  from  roi^ah;, 
the  islands  on  which  it  grew);  the  French  lavender. 

STOE'CHAS  ARA'BICA,  a  species  of  French  laven- 
der; the  Lavendula  sfcechas  of  Linnajus.  This  plant  is 
much  less  grate  ful  in  smell  and  flavour  than  the  com- 
mon lavender,  to  which  it  is  allied  in  its  properties  as  a 
medicine. 

STOE'CHAS  CI'TRINA.    See  Elichrysum. 

STOM.'iC  A'CE  (of  the  Gr.  a-tout^a.KOcyiyj ;  from  ff'tip.a, 
the  movth,  and  xaxo;,  evil)  ;  a  fetor  in  the  mouth,  at- 
tendcfl  with  a  bloody  discharge  from  the  gums. 

STOfilAC'H  (ventriculus,  Lat.),  a  great  bag  or  re- 
servoir, which  is  situated  partly  in  the  left  hypochon- 
drium,  and  partly  in  the  epigastrium,  in  the  human 
subject.  Its  figure,  when  distended,  is  like  that  of  a 
bag-pipe ;  oblong,  incurvated,  large,  and  capacious,  at 
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oiio  end,  and  small  and  contracted  at  the  other.  In 
the  curvature  of  the  stomacli  we  distinguish  two 
-arches ;  one  large,  which  runs  along  the  greatest  con- 
vexity;  and  one  small,  directly  uppos^ite  to  the  former. 
These  arches  are  named  the  great  and  sjiiall  curvatures 
of  the  stomach  ;  and  by  the  sides  of  the  stomach,  we 
understand  the  two  lateral  portions  which  lie  between 
the  two  arches.  The  stomach  has  two  extremities; 
one  large  and  one  small.  It  has  two  openings,  called 
the  orijices  of  the  stomach  ;  one  between  the  great  ex- 
tremity and  the  small  curvature,  the  other  at  the  end 
of  the  small  or  contracted  extremity.  The  first  open- 
ing is  a  continuation  of  the  oesophagus ;  the  other  joins 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  is  called  pijlorus. 

The  stomach  is  not  situated  in  the  left  hypochondri- 
um  and  epigastric  region,  in  the  manner  represented  in 
most  of  the  figures.  It  lies  transversely,  obliquely,  and 
almost  laterally ;  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  great  ex- 
tremity, and  the  orifice  next  it,  are  on  the  left  hand  ; 
and  the  small  extremity,  with  its  orifice,  or  the  pylo- 
rus, on  the  right  hand,  and  lower  and  more  inclined 
than  the  former :  therefore  Dr.  Monro  thinks  we  ought, 
with  the  ancient  anatomists,  to  call  one  of  these  orifices 
superior,  the  other  inferior.  The  great  extremity  of 
the  stomach  is  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  and  for  the 
most  part  immediately  under  the  diaphragm  :  yet  the 
superior  orifice  is  not  in  the  left  hypochondrium,  but 
almost  opposite  to,  and  very  near  the  middle  of,  the 
bodies  of  the  lowest  vertebrae  of  the  back. 

The  small  extremity  of  the  stomach  does  not  reach 
to  the  right  hypochondrium.  It  bends  obliquely  back- 
ward toward  the  upper  orifice:  so  that  the  pylorus  lies 
about  two  fingers-breadth  from  the  body  of  the  vertebra 
immediately  under  the  small  portion  of  the  liver;  and 
consequently  lower  down,  and  more  forward,  than  the 
other  orifice  by  almost  the  same  distance.  This  ex- 
tremity of  the  stomach  has  sometimes  a  particular 
dilation  on  the  side  next  the  great  curvature.  Ac- 
cording to  this  natural  situation,  the  stomach,  espe- 
cially when  full,  is  situated  with  its  great  curvature 
forward  and  a  little  downward,  and  its  small  curvature 
backward  and  a  little  upward.  One  of  the  lateral 
convex  sides  is  turned  upward,  the  other  downward ; 
and  not  forward  and  backward  as  they  appear  in  dead 
bodies,  where  the  intestines  do  not  support  them  in 
their  natural  situation. 

If  we  divide  the  stomach  along  the  two  curvatures 
into  two  equal  parts,  we  shall  see  that  the  two  orifices 
do  not  both  adhere  to  the  same  half  of  this  division, 
as  we  would  be  apt  to  imagine  according  to  the  com- 
mon notion;  but  that  the  diaphragmatic  orifice  is 
entirely  in  the  upper  half,  and  the  intestinal  orifice  in 
the  lower.  Therctbre  the  body  of  the  stomach  is 
so  far  from  lying  in  the  same  plane  with  the  oesophagus, 
sl%  it  is  commonly  represented  in  figures  drawn  trom  a 
stomach  taken  out  of  the  body  and  laid  upon  a  table, 
that  it  forms  an  angle  or  fold  immediately  at  the 
passage  of  the  oesophagus  through  the  small  muscle 
of  the  diaphragm ;  and  it  is  on  account  of  this 
angle  that  the  superior  orifice  is  turned  backward. 

The  stomach  is  compos'*d  of  ditfercnt  strata,  to 
v.'hich  the  anatomists  give  the  name  of  t unices  or  coats. 


These  coats  are  commonly  reckoned  to  be  four ;  the 
outer  or  common,  the  fleshy  or  muscular,  the  nervous 
or  aponeurotic,  and  the  villous  or  inner  coat ;  and 
they  are  afterwards  subdivided  several  ways. 

The  frst  or  outermost  coat  is  simply  membranous, 
being  one  of  the  internal  productions  of  the  peritonaeum. 
The  second  or  muscular  coat  is  made  up  of  several 
planes  of  fibres,  which  may  all  be  reduced  to  two; 
one  external,  the  other  internal.  The  external  coat  is 
longitudinal,  though  in  different  respects  following 
nearly  the  direction  of  the  curvatures  and  convexities 
of  the  stomach  ;  and  the  internal  plane  is  transversely 
circular. 

Tlie  fibres  of  the  external  plane  run  slanting  in  seve- 
ral places.  Those  of  the  inner  or  circular  plane 
are  stronger  than  those  of  the  outer.  They  are  rather 
segments  which  unite  at  dili'erent  distances,  than  entire 
circles ;  and  they  are  likewise  intersected  by  great 
numbers  of  small  white  lines,  in  some  measure  ten- 
dinous and  very  oblique,  which  all  together  represent 
a  kind  of  minute  net-work.  As  these  circles  or  seg- 
ments advance  on  tlie  great  extremity  of  the  stomach, 
they  diminish  gradually,  and  form  a  kind  of  muscular 
vortex;  the  center  of  which  is  in  the  middle  of  that 
extremity.  Between  the  outer  and  inner  planes,  round 
the  superior  orifice,  there  are  two  distinct  planes 
about  the  breadth  of  a  finger,  and  very  oblique,  which 
surround  this  orifice  in  opposite  directions,  and 
intersect  each  other  where  they  meet  on  the  two  lateral 
sides. 

Along  the  middle  of  each  lateral  side  of  the  small 
extremit)^  there  runs  a  tendinous  or  ligamentary  flat 
portion,  above  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  which 
terminates  in  the  pylorus.  These  two  portions  lie  be- 
tween the  common  and  muscular  coats,  and  adhere 
very  strongly  to  the  first.  Between  the  same  two  coats 
there  is  a  cellular  substance  which  ad  bores  very  closely 
to  the  external  coat,  and  insinuates  itself  between  the 
fleshy  fibres  of  the  second,  all  tlie  way  to  the  third, 
as  may  be  perceived  by  blowing  it  up.  Some  make 
it  a  distinct  coat,  and  call  it  tunica  cellitlosa ;  but 
it  is  no  more  than  the  cellular  portion  of  the  mem- 
braneous coat,  like  the  cellular  portion  of  the  perito- 
naeum. 

The  third  coat,  called  most  properly  tunica  cellulosa, 
but  by  some  tunica  nervosa,  is  composed  of  capillary 
vessels  and  nerves,  with  a  very  large  proportion  of 
cellular  substance.  On  the  concave  side  it  seems 
to  be  of  a  very  loose  spongy  or  filamentary  texture, 
resembling  fine  cotton,  as  may  be  seen  by  macerating 
it  a  little  in  clear  water,  which  swells  it  considerably 
in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  It  is  supported  by  a  kind 
of  ground-w  ork  of  a  very  fine  ligamentary  or  aponeu- 
rotic filaments  which  intersect  each  other  obliquely, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  third  coat  of  the 
intestines;  and  it  adheres  to  the  convex  side  of  the 
villous  coat. 

The  fourth  coat  of  the  stomach  has  been  termed  by 
Fallopius  tunica  villosa,  because,  when  it  swims  in 
clear  water,  something  is  seen  in  it  like  the  pile  of 
velvet.  The  ancients  called  it  tunica  Jmgosa ;  and 
perhaps  this  name  agrees  best  with  its  true  structure. 
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These  two  coats  are  of  a  larger  extent  than  the  two 
former,  and  they  join  in  forming  large  rugffi  on  the 
concave  surface  of  the  stomach  ;  the  greatest  part  of 
irhich  is  transverse,  though  irregular  and  waving. 
There  are  likewise  some  longitudinal  ones  which  inter- 
sect the  others ;  but  at  the  pylorus  they  all  become 
longitudinal,  and  terminate  there.  At  the  superior 
orifice  of  the  stomach,  which  is  called  cardia,  these 
rugee  arc  in  a  manner  radiated,  and  seem  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  plica;  or  folds  of  the  asophagus;  only 
they  are  thicker;  and  where  these  rugae  and  plicae 
meet,  they  form  a  sort  of  crown,  which  distinguishes 
the  superior  orifice  of  the  stomach  from  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  oesophagus. 

In  the  interstices  of  these  rug£K,  there  is  often  found 
a  sort  of  slimy  mucus,  the  gastric  juice,  with  which 
the  whole  cavity  of  the  stomach  seems  likewise  to  be 
moistened.    See  Gastric  jbice. 

On  the  inner  surface  of  the  small  extremity  of  the 
stomach,  at  the  place  where  it  ends  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  is  situated  the  inferior  orifice  of  the  stomach, 
called  pj//orw5.    For  an  account  of  it,  see  Pylorus. 

The  arteries  of  the  stomach  are  the  coronaria  dextra 
and  sinistra ;  tke  veins  are  ramifications  of  the  vena 
porta;;  and  the  nerves  arise  chiefly  from  the  sym- 
pathetic! medii,  or  eighth  pair,  by  means  of  the  plexus 
coronarius  stomachicus  formed  round  the  superior 
orifice  of  the  stomach,  by  the  expansion  of  the  extre- 
mities of  two  large  ropes,  which  run  down  upon  the 
CESophagus,  by  the  name  of  7iervi  stomachici.  The 
great  sympathetic  nerve,  commonly  called  intercosfalis, 
contributes  likewise  to  them,  by  communicating 
filaments,  which  the  plexus  stomachicus  receives 
from  the  semilunar  ganglions  of  the  plexus  hepaticus, 
and  particularly  from  the  plexus  splenicus.  Sec 
Walter's  beautiful  and  accurate  Tables  of  the  Nerves, 
of  the  Thorax,  and  Abdomen. 

The  stomach  receives  in  general  whatever  is  swallow- 
ed :  but  its  particular  use  is  to  receive  the  aliments, 
contain  them  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  and  to  digest, 
or  put  them  in  a  condition  to  be  turned  into  chj^le. 
For  an  account  of  this  operation,  see  Digestion. 

The  pylorus  serves  to  retain  the  alimc^its  in  it,  till 
they  have  acquired  a  sufficient  degree  of  fluidity,  to  pass 
easily  through  that  opening.  But  by  a  particular  irrita- 
tion of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach,  and  still 
more  by  a  violent  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and 
muscles  of  the  abdomen,  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
may  be  very  soon  forced  towards  the  small  extremity, 
pushed  through  the  pylorus,  and  thus  sent  forward 
into  the  intestines. 

This  important  viscus,  being  more  immediately  than 
any  other  exposed  to  human  management,  is  often  the 
victim  of  human  infirmity.  Gluttony  and  intemperance, 
ill-judged  privations,  powerful  medicinal  applications, 
accidental  or  intended  poisons,  and  other  abuses, 
render  it  the  seat  or  source  of  innumerable  diseases. 
Happy  then  is  he,  whose  well-regulated  mind  enables 
him  to  preserve  a  just  medium  between  the  pleasure 
and  the  necessity  of  eating!  For  an  account  of  the 
various  diseases  of  the  stomach,  see  Dyspepsia, 
Cardialgia,  &c.  &c. 


STOMACH,  INFLAMMATION  OF.    See  Gas- 

TRITIS. 

STOMA'CHICA  (from  (rrafjMxog,  the  stomach ) ;  sto- 
machics, or  medicines  suited  to  excite  and  strengthen 
the  action  of  the  stomach.  Dr.  CuUen  says,  he  is  at  a 
loss  to  determine  how  far  this  term,  so  frequently  em- 
ployed, could  be  properly  rejected  ;  but  he  is  persuaded 
that  it  ought,  for  the  same  reason  as  other  too  genera! 
terms. 

STONE.    See  Calculus. 
STONE-CROSS.    See  Illecebra. 
STO'RAX  (of  the  Gr.  a-ro^a.^).    See  Styrax  and  . 

LiQUIDAMERA. 

STORAX,  WHITE.  See  Balsamum  Peruvianum. 
STRABl'SMUS  (of  the  Gr.  trrpafif^u-o;,  from  trr/Ja- 
fi^cf,  te  squint) ;  squinting,  an  atfection  of  the  eye, 
by  which  the  person  sees  obj-.  cts  in  an  oblique  manner, 
from  the  axis  of  vision  being  distorted.  Dr.  Cullen 
arranges  this  disease  in  the  class  locales,  and  order  dys- 
cinesice. 

1.  This  disease  may  proceed  y/'ow  custom  and  hahit; 
while  in  the  eye  itself,  or  in  its  muscles,  nothing  is  pre- 
ternatural or  defective. 

Thus  children,  by  imitating  those  that  squint,  and 
infants,  by  having  many  agreeable  objects  presented  to 
them  at  once,  which  invite  them  to  turn  one  eye  to  the 
one  and  the  other  eye  to  another,  do  frequently  con- 
tract a  habit  of  moving  their  eyes  differently,  which 
afterwards  they  cannot  so  easily  correct.  Infants  like- 
wise get  a  custom  of  squinting,  by  being  placed  ob- 
liquely towards  a  candle,  window,  or  any  other  agree- 
able object  capable  of  attracting  their  sight  :  for 
though,  to  see  the  object,  they  may  at  first  turn  both 
eyes  towards  it,  yet,  because  such  an  oblique  situatioa 
is  painful  and  laborious,  especially  to  the  most  distant 
eye,  they  soon  iv  lax  one  of  the  eyes,  and  content  them- 
selves with  examining  it  with  the  eye  that  is  next  it, 
whence  arises  a  diversity  of  situation,  and  a  habit  of 
moving  the  eyes  differently. 

In  this  cas^ ,  wiiich  may  admit  of  a  cure,  if  not  too 
much  confirmed,  it  is  evident,  that  objects  will  be  seen 
in  the  same  place  by  both  eyes,  and  therefore  must  ap- 
pear single  as  to  other  men ;  but  because  in  the  eye 
that  squints,  the  image  of  the  object  to  which  the  other 
eye  is  directed,,  falls  not  on  the  most  sensible  and  deli- 
cate part  of  the  retina,  which  is  naturally  in  the  axis 
of  the  eye,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  must  be  but  laintly 
perceived  by  this  eye.  Hence  it  is,  that  while  thi  y  arc 
attentive  in  viewing  any  object,  if  the  liand  be  brought 
before  the  eye,  this  object  will  be  but  obscurely  seen, 
till  the  eye  change  its  situation,  and  have  its  axis  di- 
rected towards  it ;  which  change  of  situation  is  indeed 
very  easy  for  them,  because  it  dep^.-ds  on  the  muscles 
of  the  eyes,  whose  functions  are  entire  ;  but,  by  reason 
of  the  habit  they  have  contracted  of  moving  their  eyes 
ditlVrenily,  the  oihcr  eye  is,  at  the  same  time,  fre- 
quently turned  aside,  so  that  only  one  at  a  time  is  di- 
rected to  the  object.  That  all  this  may  be  the  better 
perceived,  for  an  object,  cause  them  to  look  at  the 
image  of  the  upper  part  of  your  nose  in  a  plane  mirror, 
while  you  stand  directly  behind  them,  to  observe  the 
dircctiou  of  their  eyes. 
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2.  The  strabismus  may  proceed  from  a  favlt  xn  the 
Jirst  conformation,  by  which  the  most  delicate  and  sensi- 
ble part  of  the  retina  is  removed  from  its  natural  situa- 
tion, which  is  directly  opposite  to  the  pupil,  and  is 
placed  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  axis  of  the  eye; 
whicii  obliges  them  to  turn  away  the  eye  from  the  ob- 
ject they  would  view,  that  its  picture  may  fall  on  this 
most  sensible  part  of  the  organ.  Whenever  this  is  the 
case,  the  disease  is  altogether  incurable;  and  tlie  phe- 
nomena that  arise  therefrom,  differ  in  nothing  from  the 
phenomena  of  the  former  case,  excepting  only  that 
here,  (1.)  The  object  to  which  the  eye  is  not  directed, 
will  be  best  seen;  which  is  the  reverse  of  what,happens 
when  the  disease  arises  barely  from  habit  or  custom. 
(2.)  No  object  will  appear  altogether  ch  ar  and  distinct; 
for  all  objects  to  which  the  eye  is  directed,  by  having 
their  image  painted  on  the  retina  at  the  axis  of  the  eye, 
where  it  is  not  very  sensible,  will  be  but  obscurely  seen; 
and  objects  that  are  placed  so  far  to  one  side  of  the 
optrc  axis,  as  is  necessary  for  making  their  image  to 
fall  on  the  most  sensible  and  delicate  part  of  the  retina, 
must  appear  a  little  confused,  because  the  several  pen- 
cils of  rays  that  come  therefrom  fall  too  obliquely  on 
the  crystalline,  to  be  accurately  collected  in  so  many 
distinct  points  of  the  retina:  though  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  this  confusion  will,  for  the  most  part, 
be  so  small  as  to  escape  unobserved. 

3.  This  disease  may  proceed  from  an  oblique  position 
of  the  crystalline,  where  the  rays  that  come  directly  to 
the  eye  from  an  object,  and  that  ought  to  converge  to 
the  point  of  the  retina,  which  is  in  the  axis  of  the  eye, 
arc,  by  reason  of  the  obliquity  of  the  crystalline,  made 
to  converge  to  another  point  on  that  side  of  the  visual 
axis,  where  the  crystalline  is  most  elevated ;  and, 
therefore,  the  object  is  but  obscurely  seen,  because  its 
image  falls  not  on  the  retina  at  the  axis  of  the  eye, 
■where  it  is  most  sensible :  but  the  rays  that  fall  ob- 
liquely on  the  eye,  will,  after  refraction,  converge  to 
this  most  sensible  part  of  the  retina;  and,  by  converg- 
ing there,  must  impress  the  mind  with  a  clearer  idt'a  of 
the  object  from  whence  they  came.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  eye  never  moves  uniformly  with  the  other,  but 
turns  away  from  the  object  it  would  view,  being  atten- 
tive to  the  object  to  which  it  is  not  din  cted.  When 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  any  good  from 
surgery. 

The  symptoms  that  naturally  arise  from  it  arc,  (1.) 
7'he  object  to  which  the  eye  is  directed  will  be  but 
faintly  seen,  because  its  image  falls  on  the  retina  where 
^  it  is  not  very  sensible.  (2.)  The  object  to  which  the 
eye  is  not  directed,  by  having  its  image  painted  on  the 
retina  at  the  axis  of  the  eye,  will  be  clearly  perceived. 
But,  (3.)  This  same  object  must  appear  somewhat  in- 
distinct, because  the  pencils  of  rays  that  flow  from  it, 
are  not  accurately  collected  in  so  many  distinct  points 
in  the  retina,  by  reason  of  their  oblique  incidence  on 
the  crystalline.  (4.)  It  must  be  seen,  not  in  its  proper 
place,  but  thence  translated  to  some  other  place,  si- 
tuated in  the  axis  of  vision.  And,  (5.)  Being  thus 
translated  from  its  true  place,  where  it  is  seen  by  the 
other  eye  that  does  not  squint,  it  must  necessarily  ap- 


pear double  ;  and  the  distance  botwoen  the  places  of  it» 
appearance  will  be  still  greater,  if  the  crystalline  of  the 
other  eye  incline  to  the  contrary  side. 

4.  This  disease  may  arise  from  an  oblique  position  of 
the  cornea;  which  in  this  case  is  generally  more  arched 
and  prominent  than  what  it  is  naturally.  When  the 
eye  has  this  conformation,  no  object  to  which  it  is  di- 
rected can  be  clearly  seen,  because  its  image  falls  not 
on  the  retina  at  the  axis  of  the  eye;  and,  therefore,  the. 
eye  turns  aside  from  the  object  it  would  view,  that  its 
image  may  fall  on  the  most  sensible  part  of  the  retina. 
When  the  strabismus  proceeds  from  this  cause,  the 
prognostic,  and  the  phenomena  that  attend  it,  will  be 
much  the  same  as  in  the  case  iiumediatel)^  preceding; 
from  which,  nevertheless,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
obliquity  of  the  cornea,  which  is  manifest  to  the  senses; 
and  if  the  cornea  be  also  more  arched  and  prominent 
than  what  it  is  naturally,  which  is  commonly  the  case, 
the  eye  will  also  b(5  short-sightt  d. 

5.  This  want  of  uniformity  in  the  motion  of  our 
eyes,  may  arise  from  a  tlefect,  or  any  great  weakness  or 
i>npcrfection,  in  the  sight  of  both  or  either  of  the  eyes  ; 
and  this,  according  to  D)'.  Porterfield,  is  the  most 
common  cause  of  this  disease.  The  prognostic  in  this 
case,  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  disease  from  which 
it  proceeds. 

6.  Another  cause  frnrn  which  the  strabismus  may 
proceed,  lies  m  the  muscles  that  move  the  eye.  When 
any  of  those  muscles  are  too  short  or  too  long,  too 
tense  or  too  lax,  or  are  seized  with  a  spasm  or  para- 
lysis, their  equilibrium  will  be  destroyed,  and  the  eye 
will  be  turned  towards  or  from  that  side  where  the 
muscks  are  faulty.  In  this  case  the  disease  frequently 
yields  to  medicine,  and  therefore  admits  of  a  favour- 
able j)rognostic :  excepting  only  when,  by  a  fault  in 
the  first  conformation,  any  of  the  muscles  are  longer 
or  shorter  than  their  antagonists;  in  which  case,  if  ever 
it  should  happen,  no  medicine  can  be  of  any  u<e.  As 
to  what  concerns  the  optical  phenomena,  they  are  the 
same  here  as  in  case  first:  only  when  the  disease  com- 
mences not  till,  by  custom  and  habit,  -the  uniform  mo- 
tion of  the  eyes  has  been  rendered  necessary,  all  ob- 
jects do  for  some  time  appear  double;  but  in  time  they 
appear  single. 

7-  This  want  of  uniformity  in  the  motions  of  our 
eyes,  niay  proceed  from  a  preternatural  adhesion  to  the 
eye-lids:  of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  Languis.  And 
that  the  same  thing  may  also  be  occasioned  by  a  tumor 
of  any  kind  within  the  orbit,  pressing  the  eye  aside, 
and  restraining  it  from  following  the  motions  of  the 
other,  is  so  evident,  that  inst^inces  need  not  be  brought 
to  prove  it.  Here  also  the  case  may  <idmit  of  a  favour- 
able prognostic ;  and  as  for  what  concerns  the  optical 
phenomena,  they  must  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  im- 
mediately preceding. 

In  confirmed  cases,  the  cure  is  to  be  effected  by 
m(  chanical  contrivances,  by  which  the  person  may  be 
obliged  to  look  straig.ht  upon  objects,  or  not  see  ttsem 
at  all ;  or,  at  least,  that  he  may  see  with  uneasiness 
and  confusedly  when  he  squints.  Dr.  Darwin,  in  the 
68th  volume  of  the  Phil.  Trans,  has  given  an  account 
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©f  a  confirniod  case  of  squinting  of  a  vory  uncommon 
kind,  in  which  the  patient,  a  boy  of  five  years  old, 
viewed  eveiy  object  wliich  was  presented  to  him,  with 
but  one  eye  at  a  time.  If  the  object  was  presented  on 
his  right  side,  he  viewed  it  with  his  left  eye;  and  if  it 
was  presented  on  his  left  side,  he  viewed  it  with  his  right 
eye.  He  turned  the  pupil  of  that  eye,  which  was  on 
the  same  side  with  the  object,  in  such  a  direction,  that 
the  image  of  the  object  might  fall  on  that  part  of  the 
bottom  of  the  eye  where  the  optic  nerve  enters  it. 
When  an  object  was  held  directly  before  him,  he  turned 
his  head  a  little  to  one  side,  and  observed  it  with  but 
x)ne  eye,  viz.  that  most  distant  from  the  object,  turning 
away  the  other  in  the  manner  above  described  ;  and 
when  he  became  tired  of  observing  it  with  that  eye,  he 
turned  his  head  the  contrary  way,  and  observed  it  with 
the  other  eye  alone,  with  equal  facility;  but  never 
turned  the  axes  of  both  eyes  on  it  at  the  same  time. 
The  cure  in  this  case  was  effected  by  the  use  of  a  paper 
gnomon. 

ST.RAMO'NIUM  (from '.sf raw?™,  straw;  so  called 
■from  its  fibrous  roots),  the  common  thorn-apple :  Da- 
tura  stramomum\j\x\\-\.  Datura  pcricarpiis  spinuxis  crectis 
ovatis,  foliis  ovatis  glabns.  Class,  Pentandi  ia.  Order, 
Monogynia.  This  plant  has  been  long  known  as  a 
powerful  narcotic  poison.  In  its  recent  state  it  has  a 
bitterish  taste,  and  a  smell  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  the  poppy,  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers.  There 
Jiave  been  many  instances  of  the  deleterious  elfects  of  this 
plant,  and  more  particularly  of  the  seeds.  An  extract 
prepared  from  the  latter,  is  recommended  by  Stoerck 
dn  maniacal,  epileptic,  and  convulsive  affections. 

STRANGU'RIA  (fpa-vyspio,,  from  rpctv^,  a  drop,  and 
VpOv,  urine);  the  strangury,  or  a  difificuity  of  making 
water,  attended  with  pain  and  dripping.  In  this  the 
patient  has  a  continual  and  violent  desire  of  passing 
his  urine  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  only  two  or  three 
drops  can  be  produced  at  once,  and  that  not  without 
some  pain.  It  is  occasioned,  even  in  healthy  people, 
by  som.e  acrid  substance  taken  into  the  stomach ;  and 
is  very  common  to  old  people,  who  are  generally  sub- 
ject to  disorders  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder.  See  Dy- 
SURIA.  It  arises  also  frequently  from  a  stone  irritating 
the  bladder  (see  Calculus),  or  from  an  inflammation 
of  it,  or  from  its  being  deprived  of  its  natural  mucus, 
or  this  last  being  sonuhow  or  other  altered  in  its  pro- 
perties; or,  lastly,  from  certain  diseases  or  some  parti- 
cular state  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  as  of  the  uterus, 
vagina,  urethra,  prostata'  gland,  &c.  In  the  case  of  a 
simple  or  accidental  strangury,  it  is  generally  sufficient 
to  resort  to  a  copious  use  of  mucilaginous  diluents, 
such  as  infusion  of  linseed,  or  barley-water,  in  which 
gum-arabic  has  been  dissolved.  In  some  cases  nilre, 
and  in  others  terebinthinate  remedies,  have  been  admi- 
nistered, with  a  view  to  wash  off  the  irritating  matter 
from  the  bladder,  by  an  increased  secretion  from  the 
kidneys;  these  last,  however,  are  more  frequently  pro- 
ductive of  mischief.  A  strangury,  produced  by  the 
absorption  of  cantharides,  in  consequence  of  their  appli- 
cation in  blisters,  may  be  remedied  by  the  simple  means 
iirat  meutiojied,  and  by  mild  opiates. 


STR  ATIO'TES  (rpccriujT-rjg,  from  rpar*;,  an  army,  so 
named  from  its  supposed  virtues  in  healing  recent 
wounds,  and  its  consequent  usefulness  to  soldiers.)  Sfe 
Millefolium. 

STRAWBERRY.    See  Fragaria. 

STRO'BILUS,  in  botany,  a  cone.  It  is  a  species 
of  perkarpiimi,  or  seed-vessel,  formed  from  an  ammtvm, 
as  in  fir-trees. 

STRO'NTIA,  a  mineral  substance,  which  was  for 
some  time  confounded  with  barytes,  having  indeed  a 
great  many  of  the  properties  of  the  latter.  Strontia 
exists  in  a  fossil  state,  and  was  first  discovered  at  Stron- 
tiaii,  in  Argyli'shire  in  Scotland,  from  whence  it  takes 
itsnam(>.  It  is  found  united  to  carbonic  acid,  forming 
what  is  called  carbonate  of  strontia.  This  mineral  is 
som.ewhat  transparent;  but  it  has,  in  general,  a  yellow 
or  greenish  tinge.  Com^jined  with  sulphuric  acid,  it 
constitutes  the  mineral  called  sulphate  of  strontia. 
This  fossil  is  of  a  reddish  or  flesh  colour.  It  has  been 
found  lately  in  the  vicinity  of  Bristol,  and  has  also 
been  met  with  in  Pennsylvania. 

Pure  strontia  has  a  caustic  taste,  changes  blue  vege- 
table colours  green,  and  unites  oil  with  water.  It  at- 
tracts carbonic  acid  strongly  from  the  atmosphere,  be- 
comes slaked,  and  swells  up.  It  heats  much  and  hardens 
strongly  with  water.  It  is  not  fusible  by  the  blow-pipe, 
but  becomes  extremely  phosphorescent.  It  tinges  the 
flame  ot  burning  bodits  carmine-red,  if  moisture  be 
present.  It  is  soluble  in  200  parts  of  water,  at  the 
common  temperature  :  boiling  water  dissolves  it  rea- 
dily;  and  the  solution  on  cooling  shoots  into  regular 
crystals;  these  are  thin  quadrangular  plates,  some- 
times square,  oftener  parallelograms.  It  has  a  great 
attraction  for  acids,  but  adheres  to  them  with  less 
force  than  barytes,  and  even  with  less  than  potash  and 
soda.  It  combines  with  combustible  bodies,  such  as 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  ^c.  That  it  is  not  poisonous  to 
animals,  has  been  shewn  by  experiment;  but  whether 
it  admits  of  any  medicinal  application,  has  not  been 
ascertained.  Strontia  may  be  obtained  from  its  native 
combinations  by  processes  similar  to  those  by  which 
barytes  is  obtained.    See  Barytes. 

STRO'PHULUS,  the  name  of  a  papulous  erup- 
tion, which  is  peculiar  to  infants.  This  disease  ex- 
hibits a  variety  of  forms,  which  have  been  described  by 
Dr.  Willan,  under  the  titles  of  intertinctus,  albidus,  con~ 
fertus,  volaticus,  and  caiididits.  We  shall  here  give  the 
author's  account  of  them  : 

1.  Stropkvlus  Intertinctus.  This  is  usually  called, 
by  our  nurses,  the  red-gum;  and  by  the  French,  efflo- 
resccnce  benignc.  The  papulae  characterising  this  af- 
fection, rise  sensibly  above  the  level  of  the  cuticle,  are 
of  a  vivid  red  colour,  and  commonly  distinct  from  each 
other.  Their  number  and  extent  vary  much  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  They  appear  most  constantly  on  the 
cheeks,  fore-arm,  and  back  of  the  hand  ;  but  are  some- 
times diffused  over  the  whole  body.  The  papulas  are, 
in  many  places,  intermixed  with  stigmata,  and  often 
with  red  patches  of  a  larger  size,  which  do  not,  how- 
ever, occasion  any  elevation  of  the  cuticle.  A  child's 
skin  thus  variegated,  somewhat  resembles  a  piece  of 
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red"  printed  linen ;  and  hence  this  eruption  was  for- 
merly called  the  red  gown,  a  term  which  is  still  re- 
tained in  several  counties  of  England,  and  may  be 
found  in  old  dictionaries.  Medical  writers  have  changed 
the  original  word  for  one  of  a  similar  sound,  but  not 
more  significant.    The  sfrophuhis  intcrtwchts  hns  not, 
in  general,  any  tendency  to  become  pustular;  a  few 
small  pustules,   containing  a  straw-coloured  watery 
fluid,  occasionally  appear  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  but 
scarcely  merit  attention,   as  the  fluid  is  always  re- 
absorbed in  a  short  time,  without  breaking  the  cuticle. 
The  eruption  usually  terminates  in  scurf,  or  exfoliation 
of  the  cuticle ;  its  duration,  however,  is  very  uncer- 
tain, the  papulse  and  spots  sometimes  remain  for  a 
length  of  time,  without  an  obvious  alteration,  some- 
times disappear  and  come  out  again  daily  ;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  one  eruption  of  them  succeeds  anotlier,  at 
longer  intervals,  and  witli  more  regularity.    This  com- 
plaint occurs  chiefly  within  the  first  two  months  of  lac- 
tation.   It  is  not  always  accompanied  with,  or  pre- 
ceded by,  any  disorders  of  the  constitution  ;  but  appears 
occasionally  in  the  strongest  and  most  healthy  children. 
Some  authors  connect  it  with  aphthous  ulcerations, 
common  in  children,  supposing  the  latter  to  be  a  part 
of  the  same  disease,  diffused  along  the  internal  surfaces 
nf  the  mouth  and  intestines.    The  fact  however  seems 
to  be,  that  the  two  affections  alternate  with  each  other; 
for  those  infants,  who  have  the  papulous  eruption  on 
the  skin,  are  less  liable  to  aphth^-e ;   and  when  the 
aphthae  take  place  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  skin  is 
generally  pale  and  free  from  eruption.    The  strophulus 
intertinctus  is,  by  most  writers,  said  to  originate  from 
an  acidity,  or  acrimonious  quality  of  the  milk  taken 
into  a  child's  stomach,  communicated  afterwards  to  the 
blood,  and  stimulating  the  cutaneous  excretories.  This 
opinion  might,  without  difficulty,  be  proved  to  have 
little  foundation.  The  pre-disposition  to  tlie  complaint, 
may  be  deduced  from  the  delicate  and  tender  state  of 
the  skin ;  and  from  the  strong  determination  of  blood 
to  the  surface,  which  evidently  takes  place  in  infants. 
The  papulous  eruption  is,  in  many  cases,  connected 
with  a  weak,  irritable,  state  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  consequent  indigestion.     For  if  it  be,  by  any 
means,  suddenly  repelled  from  the  surface,  diarrhoea, 
vomiting,  spasmodic  affections  of  the  bowels,  and  often 
general  disturbance  of  the  constitution,  succeed ;  but 
as  soon  as  it  re-appears,  those  internal  complaints  are 
wholly  suspended.    The  most  violent,  and  even  fatal 
symptoms,  have  often  been  the  consequence  of  an  im- 
prudent exposure  to  cold. 

2.  Strophulus  Albidus.  This  is,  by  some,  termed  the 
pMte-gitm;  but  it  is  merely  a  variety  of  strophulus  in- 
tertinctus. It  deserves  however  some  notice,  on  ac- 
count of  the  different  appearance  of  its  papula;.  In 
place  of  those  that  characterise  the  red-gum,  there  is  a 
inimber  of  minute  whitish  specks,  a  little  elevated;  and 
sometimes,  though  not  constantly,  surrounded  by  a 
slight  redness.  These  papulae,  when  their  tops  are  re- 
moved, do  not  discharge  any  fluid;  it  is  however  pro- 
bable, that  they  are  originally  formed  by  the  deposition 
of  a  fluid,  which  afterwards  concretes  under  the  cuticle. 
They  appear  chiefly  on  the  face,  neck,  and  breast,  and 


are  more  pennancn!  than  the  papula?  of  ttio  red-gum. 
In  other  respects,  they  have  the  same  nature  and  tt  a- 
dcncy,  and  require  a  similar  plan  of  treatment.  Al- 
though a  distinctive  name  lias  been  applied  to  this  erup- 
tion, when  occurring  alone,  yet  it  is  proper  to  observi'j 
that  in  a  great  nundier  of  cases,  there  are  rtd  papula; 
and  spots  intermixed  with  it,  which  prove  its  connection 
with  the  slropliulus  intertinctus. 

3.  Strophulus  Cunfcrtus;  an  eruption  of  numerous 
papulas,  varying  in  their  sizes.    It  appi^ars  on  different 
parts  of  the  body  in  infants  during  dentition,  and  has 
thence  been  denominated  the  tooth-rash  :  nurses  some- 
times term  it  the  rank  rcd-gvii?.    About  the  fourth  or 
fifth  month  after  birth,  an  eruption  of  this  kind  usually 
takes  place  on  the  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  nose,  ex- 
tending sometimes  to  the  forehead  and  arms,  but  rarely 
to  the  trunk  or  body.    The  papulae  on  the  face  are 
smaller,  and  set  more  closely  together  than  in  the  red- 
gum  ;  their  colour  is  not  so  vivid,  but  they  are  gene- 
rally more  permanent.    They  terminate  at  length  with 
slight  exfoliations  of  the  cuticle,  and  often  appear 
again  in  the  same  places,  a  short  time  afterwards.  The 
papulas  which,  in  this  complaint,  occasionally  appear 
on  the  back  or  loins,  are  much  larger,  and  somewhat 
more  distant  from  each  other,  than  those  on  the  face. 
They  are  often  surrounded  by  an  extensive  circle  of  in- 
flammation, and  a  few  of  them  contain  a  semi-pellucid 
watei-y  fluid,  which  is  re-absorbed  when  the  intlamma- 
tion  subsides.    In  the  seventh  or  eighth,  the  strophulus 
confertus  assumes  a  somewhat  dift'erent  form  :  one  or 
two  large  irregular  patches    appear   on   the  arms, 
shoulder,  or  neck;  in  which  the  papulse  are  hard,  of  a 
considerable  size,  and  set  so  closely  together,  that  the 
whole  surface  is  of  a  high  red  colour.    Most  commonly 
the  fore-arm  is  the  seat  of  this  eruption,  the  papulas 
rising  first  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  and  gradually  ex- 
tending upwards  along  the  arm.    Sometimes,  however, 
the  eruption  commences  at  the  elbow,  and  proceeds  a 
little  upwards  and  downwards  on  the  outside  of  the 
arm.    It  arrives  at  its  height  in  about  a  fortnight ;  the 
papula;  then  begin  to  fade,  and  become  flat  at  the  top  ; 
afterwards  the  cuticle  exfoliates  from  the  part  affected, 
which  remains  discoloured,  rough,  and  irregular,  for  a 
week,  or  perhaps  longer. 

Now  and  then  an  obstinate  and  very  painful  modifi- 
cation of  this  disease  takes  place,  on  the  lower  extremi- 
ties. The  papulcS  spread  from  the  calves  of  the  legs 
to  the  thighs,  nates,  loins,  and  round  the  body,  as  high 
as  the  navel :  being  very  numerous  and  close  together, 
they  produce  a  continuous  redness  over  all  these  parts. 
The  cuticle  presently  becomes  shrivelled,  cracks  in  va- 
rious places,  and  finally  separates  from  the  skin  in  large 
pieces.  During  this  process  a  new  cuticle  is  formed,, 
notwithstanding  which  the  complaint  recurs  in  a  short 
time,  and  goes  through  the  same  course  as  before.  In 
this  manner  successive  eruptions  take  place,  during  the 
course  of  three  or  four  months,  and  pc  rhaps  do  not 
cease  till  the  child  is  one  year  old,  or  somewhat  more. 
Children  necessarily  suffer  great  uneasiness  fium  the 
heat  and  irritation  occasioned  by  so  extensive  an  irup- 
tion;  yet,  while  they  are  affected  with  it,  they  often  re- 
main free  from  any  internal  or  febrile  complaint,  Thi.s 
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appearance  should  be  distinguished  from  flic  intertrigo 
of  infants,  which  exhibits  an  uniform,  rod,  smooth, 
shining  surface,  without  papuljE ;  and  wiiich  affects 
only  the  lower  part  of  the  nates  and  inside  of  the  thighs, 
being  produced  by  the  stimulus  of  the  urine,  &c.  with 
which  the  child's  clothes  are  almost  constantly  wetted. 
The  strophulus  confertus,  where  the  child  is  othci  wise 
healthy,  is  geiierally  ascribed  (o  a  state  of  indigestion, 
or  some  feverish  complaint  of  the  mother  or  nurse. 
Dr.  Willan  however  asserts,  that  he  has  more  frequently 
seen  the  eruption,  when  no  such  cause  was  evident.  It 
mKy,  with  more  probubility,  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  num-^rous  symptoms  of  irritation,  arising  from  the 
inflamed  and  painful  state  of  the  gums  in  dentition  : 
since  it  always  occurs  during  that  process,  and  disap- 
pears soon  after  the  first  teeth  have  pierced  the  gums. 

4.  Strophulus  Volaficus.  This  species  is  characterised 
by  an  appearance  <jf  small  circular  patches,  or  clusters 
of  papuhi?,  arising  successively  on  difierent  parts  of  the 
body.  The  number  of  papula?  in  each  cluster,  is  I'rom 
six  to  twelve.  Both  the  papulse  and  their  interstices, 
are  of  a  high  red  colour.  These  patches  continue  red, 
with  a  little  h-  at  or  itching,  for  about  four  days,  when 
they  turn  brown,  and  begin  to  exfoliate.  As  one  patch 
declines,  another  appears  at  a  small  distance  i'roni  it; 
and  in  this  manner  the  complaint  often  spreads  gradu- 
ally over  the  face,  body,  and  limbs,  not  terminating  in 
less  than  three  or  four  weeks.  During  that  time,  the 
child  has  sometimes  a  quick  pulse,  a  white  tongue,  and 
seems  uneasy  and  fretful.  In  man}'  cases,  however,  the 
eruption  takes  place,  without  any  symptoms  of  internal 
disorder.  The  above  complaint  has  bien,  by  some 
writers,  denominated  ignis  lolaticus  Infantum:  under 
this  title,  Astruc  and  Lorry  have  described  one  of  the 
forms  of  crusta  lactea;  in  which  a  successive  eruption 
of  pustules  takes  place  on  the  same  spot,  generally  about 
the  mouth  or  eyes,  in  children  of  diti'erent  ages,  and 
sometimes  in  adults.  The  maculce  volaticoe  infant um, 
mentioned  by  ^Vittichius,  Sennertus,  and  Sebizcus, 
agree  in  some  respect  with  the  strophulus  volaticus;  but 
they  are  described  by  oth.er  CJerjiian  authors  as  a  species 
of  erysijx  las,  or  as  irregular  etilurescences,  affecting 
the  gi  iiit.ds  of  inf.ints,  and  often  proving  fatal.  The 
strophulus  volaticus  is  a  ccmplaint  by  no  mwans  frc- 
qvicnt.  In  most  cases  which  have  come  under  Dr. 
Willan's  observation,  it  appeared  between  the  third  and 
sixth  month  ;  in  one  instance,  however,  it  occurred 
aijout  ten  days  after  birth,  and  continued  three  weeks, 
being  gradually  diffused  iioni  the  cheeks  and  forehead 
to  the  scHip,  afterwards  to  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and 
to  the  extremities ;  when  the  patches  exfoliated,  a  red 
surface  was  left,  with  a  slight  border  or  boundary  of 
detachi'd  cutJcle. 

5.  \n  thv  Stroplnihts  Candidiis,  the  papuhe  are  larger 
than  in  any  of  the  toregoing  species.  Thi  y  have  no  in- 
flammation round  their  base;  their  surface  is  very 
sm(joth  and  shining,  whence  they  appear  to  be  of  a 
lighter  colour  than  thc^  adjoining  cuticle.  They  are 
ditl'used,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other, 
over  the  loins,  shoulders,  and  upper  part  of  the  arms  ; 
ill  any  other  situation  they  are  seldom  found.  This 
eruption  aftects  infants  about  a  ^car  old,  and  most 


<:ommonly  succeeds  some  of  the  acute  diseases  to  which 
they  arc  liable.  Dr.  Willan  observed  it  on  their  re- 
covery from  catarrhal  fevers,  and  after  inflammations 
of  the  bowels  or  lungs.  The  papulae  continue  hard 
and  elevated  for  about  a  week,  and  then  gradually 
disappear. 

STRU'jMA  (from  struo,  to  heap  up),  a  term  ap- 
plied by  some  authors  to  scrofula  in  general,  and  by 
others  exclusively  to  an  induration  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  which  is  endemial  to  the  Tyroh  se  and  Swiss. 

STRU'TlilUM  (rfsSiev,  from  arpv^o;  ;  a.  sparrow, 
so  named  from  the  iisuublance  of  its  flowers  to  an 
unfledged  sparrow),  the  herb  master-wort  or  soap-wort. 
See  Impehatouia.  v 

STilY'CllNOS  NUX  VOMICA;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  tree  wliose  seed  is  called  the  puison-nut. 
See  Nux  vomica. 

STRY'CHNOS  VOLU'BILIS  ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  is  supposed  to  afford  the  Jesuit's-bean. 
See  Fab  A  Indica. 

STUPE,  a  piece  of  cloth,  dipped  in  some  medicinal 
liquor,  and  applied  to  an  affected  part.  It  is  syuonim- 
ous  with  fouithtatiun. 

STUTOR  (from  sti/peo,  to  be  senseless),  insensibility 
to  external  impressions. 

STYE,  or  Stian,  called  by  the  French  L'orge/et ; 
a  species  of  tumor  very  fnquently  seen,  and  ex- 
ceedingly liable  to  return  in  those  who  have  been  once 
affected  with  it.  It  is  considered  by  Scarpa  as  a 
particular  species  of  inflammation.  The  disease  com- 
mences in  till'  skin,  extends  by  d(  grecs  into  the  cellular 
membrane,  and  surrounds  and  deadens  a  part  of  it. 
The  tumor  becomes  circumscribed,  and  forms  a  hard 
paintul  swelling,  which  although  considerably  elevated 
above  the  skin,  contains  only  coagulated  lymph,  and 
the  disorganised  mortified  portion  of  the  cellular 
membrane.  It  does  not  suppurate  unless  in  a  very 
imperfect  manner,  and  when  that  happens,  it  does  not 
take  place  in  the  centre  of  the  tumor,  but  all  round  it. 
The  skin  generally  ulcerates  in  one  or  more  places,  and 
opcnintf,  there  escapes  through  the  aperture  a  small 
quantity  of  serum,  and  soon  afterwards  the  portion  of 
mortifiid  cellular  membrane  which  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  small  tumor. 

Except  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  disease, 
some  surgeons  think  it  improjier  to  attempt  the  cure  by 
resolution;  but  when  the  skin  alone  is  affected,  cold' 
metal  or  ice  applie  d  to  the  apex  of  the  tumor  is  th 
most  uselul  remedy.    When  it  has  advanced,  so  tha 
the  cellular  membrane  is  affected,  the  best  mode  o 
treatment  is  the  use  of  fomentations,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  emollient  poultices. 

^Vl^ll  regard  to  the  more  indolent  species  of  tumors 
which  frequently  grow  on  the  eye-lids,  extirpation  is 
recommended  as  the  only  remedy;  and  as  they  are 
more  commonly  cemnected  with,  and  adhere  closet 
to  the  inner  membrane  than  external  skin,  it  is  advis- 
able to  remove  them  from  the  inside  of  the  eye-lid. 
This  ope  ration  is  not,  however,  necessary,  unless  the 
tumors  grow  so  large  as  to  become  a  diformity,  impair 
vision,  or  encircle  important  organs;  for  cases  have 
occurred,  where  such  tumors  have  disappeared  after 
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remaining  for  many  years  ;  and  others  where  they  have 
undergone  no  change  whatever,  and  have  been  the 
source  of  little  or  no  distress  for  a  long  time  after  their 
first  formation. 

STYLE  (from  (rri;Aof,  colitmna,  a  pillar),  in  botany, 
that  part  of  the  pistillum  which  elevates  the  stigma 
from  the  germen.  Linnceus,  in  liis  Gen.  Plant,  assimilates 
this  oi-gan  to  the  vagina,  or  Fallopian  lubes,  ia  the 
females  of  the  animal  creation. 

STYLIFO'RMIS  (from  stijlus,  a  bodkin,  am]  forma, 
likeness),  shaped  like  a  bodkin  or  style. 

STY'LO.  Anatomical  names  compounded  of  this 
word,  belong  to  muscles  which  arc  attached  to 
the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone ;  as  in  the 
following  cases : 

STYLO-GLO'SSUS,  a  muscle,  which  is  situated 
between  the  lower  jaw  and  the  os  hyoides  laterally,  and 
which  draws  the  tongue  asiiie  and  backwards.  It  arises 
tendinous  and  fleshy  from  the  styloid  process,  and 
from  the  ligament  which  connects  that  process  to  the 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  is  inserted  into  the  root 
of  the  tongue,  runs  along  its  sides,  and  is  insensibly  lost 
aiear  its  tip. 

STYLO-HYOIDE'US,  a  muscle,  situated  between 
the  lower  jaw  and  the  os  hyoides  laterally.  This  is  a 
small,  thin,  fleshy  muscle,  situated  between  the  styloid 
process  and  os  hyoides,  under  the  posterior  belly  and 
middle  tendon  of  the  digastricus  near  the  upper  edge 
of  that  muscle.  It  arises,  by  a  long  thin  tendon, 
from  the  basis  and  posterior  edge  of  the  styloid  process, 
and,  descending  in  an  oblique  direction,  is  inserted  into 
the  lateral  and  anterior  part  of  the  os  hyoides,  near 
its  horns.  Its  fleshy  belly  is  usually  perforated,  on 
one  or  both  sides,  for  the  passage  of  the  middle  tendon 
of  the  digastricus.  Now  and  then  there  is  another 
smaller  muscle  placed  before  the  stylo-hyoideus,  which, 
from  its  having  nearly  the  same  origin  and  insertion, 
and  the  same  use,  has  been  called  sfi/lo-hi/oidcus  alter. 
It  arises  from  the  apex  of  the  styloid  process,  and 
sometimes,  by  a  broad  and  thin  aponeurosis,  from  the 
inner  and  posterior  part  of  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  appendix  or  little  horn  of  the 
OS  hj'Oides.  Both  these  muscles  pull  the  os  hyoides  to 
one  side,  and  a  little  upwards. 

STYLO-HYOIDE'US    ALTER.      See  Styi.o- 

HYOlDi.US. 

STYLO-MASTOID  FORAMEN,  a  hole  between 
the  styloid  arid  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone, 
through  which  the  portio  dura  of  the  auditory  nerve 
passes  to  the  temples. 

STYLO-PHARYNGE'US,  a  muscle,  situated  be- 
tween the  lower  jaw  and  os  hyoides  laterally,  which 
dilates  and  raises  the  pharynx  and  thyroid  cartilage 
upwards.  It  arises  fleshy  from  the  root  of  the  styloid 
process,  and  is  inserted  into  the  side  of  the  pharynx 
and  back  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 

STY'PTICA  (of  the  Gr.  s-v(pw,  to  consfri/igej,  a 
term  given  to  those  substances  which  possess  the 
power  of  stopping  haemorrhages,  such  as  turpentine, 
alum,  vitriolatcd  iron,  &c.  L'nder  the  name  of  pubis 
sulphatis  alumince  compositiis,  the  Edinburgh  College 
direct  the  follov.ing  styptic  powder  : 

Vol.  11. 


Take  of  Sulphate  of  alumina  (common  alum),  four 
parts ; 
Kino,  one  part. 
Rub  them  together  to  a  fine  powder. 

This  powder  is  composed  of  two  very  powerful 
astringents,  but  which,  as  Dr.  A.  Duncan  justly 
observes,  are  not  combined  with  proprii  ty  :  at  least,  it 
is  certain,  that  a  solution  of  alum  is  decomposed  by  a 
solution  of  kino. 

This  College  also  retains  their  former  S/i/ptic  IValer, 
under  the  name  of 

SOLUTIO  SULPHATIS   CUPRI   CGMP.  ■ 

Take  of  Sulphate  of  copper, 

Sulphate  of  alumina,  of  each  three  ounces  , 
Water,  two  pounds; 

Diluted  sulphuric  acid,  an  ounce  and  a  half. 
Boil  the  sulphates  in  the  water  to  dissolve  thcnV 
and  then  add  the  acid  to  the  liquor,  alter  being 
liltered  through  paper. 

Dr.  A.  Duncan  says,  that  in  this  preparation,  the 
substances  dissolved  in  the  water  exert  no  chemical 
action  on  each  other.  The  composition,  he  thinks, 
was  probably  contrived  from  the  false  idea,  that 
the  sum  of  the  ])owers  of  substances  having  similar 
virtues,  was  increased  by  mixing  them  with  each 
other. 

When  the  powder  is  used,  it  must  be  applied  dry. 
As  a  styptic  for  stopj)ing  bleedings  at  the  nose,  and 
other  purposes,  cloths  or  dossils,  steeped  in  the  liquid 
preparation,  are  to  be  applied  to  the  part. 

STYTIAX  (fronr  o-rvpa.^,  a  rccd,  in  which  it  was 
formerly  preserved),  Sti/rax  calamifa,  or  the  ofiicinal 
storax ;  Sf  i/ra.v  officinalis  Linn.  Sfi/rax  Jbliis  oratis, 
sublus  villosis,  raceynis  simplicihus  Jblio  brcvioribus. 
Hort.  Kew.  Class,  Decandria.  Order,  ISlonogyma. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  storax  to  be  found  in  the  shops  ; 
the  one  is  usually  in  irregular  compact  masses,  free 
from  impurities,  of  a  reddish  brown  appearance, 
and  interspersed  with  whitish  tears,  somewliat  like  gum- 
ammoniac  or  benzoin  :  it  is  extremely  fragrant,  and 
upon  the  application  of  heat  readily  melts.  This  has 
hcQVi  cM^id  storax  in  Imnp,  red  storax ;  and  in  separate 
tears,  storax  in  tears.  The  other  kind,  which  is  called 
the  common  storax,  is  in  large  masses,  very  light,  and 
bears  no  external  resemblance  whatever  to  the  former 
storax,  as  it  seems  almost  wholly  composed  of  dirty  saw- 
dust, caked  together  by  resinous  matter.  Storax  has 
been  advantageously  used  in  catarrhal  complaints, 
coughs,  asthmas,  obstructions,  &lc.  but  in  the  present 
practice  it  is  almost  totally  disregarded.  It  is  an 
efficacious  remedy  however  in  nervous  diseases,  and  the 
now  rejected  opiate  Fil.  i  Styrace,  is  an  excellent  one  in 
certain  cases,  as  many  practitioners  know  from  ex- 
perience. 

The  Styrax  purif.  Lond.  Dubl.  Tinct  henzo.  comp. 
Lond.  Edin.  are  the  only  officinal  preparations  of  this 
substance  now  sanctioned  by  authority. 

STY'RAX  ALBA.  See  Balsamu.m  Peruviaxum. 
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STY'RAX  BENZOIN ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  tree  which  affords  the  gum  benzoin.  See  Ben- 
zoin, 

STY'RAX  Ll'QUIDA.    See  Liquidambua. 

STY'RAX  OFFiCINA'LlS;  the  S3.stematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  affords  the  solid  styrax.  See 
Styrax. 

SUBCLAVIAN  ARTERY  (from  svb,  under,  and 
clavis,  a  key,  because  the  clavicles  were  sujiposcd  to 
resemble  tlie  key  of  the  ancients).  The  subclavian  on 
the  right  side  arises  from  the  arteria  innominata,  and 
proceeds  under  the  clavicle  to  the  axilla.  The  left 
subclavian  artery  arises  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
and  ascends  under  the  left  clavicle  to  the  axilla. 
These  vessels,  in  their  course,  gi\e  oif  the  internal 
mammary,  the  cervical,  the  vertebral,  and  the  superior 
intercostal  arteries. 

SUBCLA'YiUS,  the  name  of  a  muscle,  which  is 
situated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  thorax.  Its  office 
is  to  pull  the  clavicle  downwards  and  forwards.  It 
arises  tendinous  from  the  cartilage  that  joins  the  first 
nb  to  the  sternum,  is  inserted,  after  becoming  fleshy, 
into  the  inferior  part  of  the  clavicle,  which  it  occupies 
from  within  an  inch  of  the  sternum,  as  far  outwards  as 
to  its  connection,  by  a  ligament,  with  the  coracoid 
process  of  the  scapula, 

SU'BER,  the  cork-tree  ;  Quercus  suber  Linn.  The 
fruit  of  this  tree,  which  is  sweet  and  more  nutritious 
than  our  acorns,  is  often  eaten,  when  roasted,  in  some 
parts  of  Spain.  The  bark,  called  cork  when  burnt,  is 
employed  as  an  astringent  application  to  bleeding  piles  ; 
and  pessaries  and  other  chirurgical  instruments  are  also 
made  of  this  useful  substance.    See  Pessary. 

SUBJECT,  in  anatomy,  an  animal  body  on  which 
the  operations  of  dissection  are  to  be  performed.  Sec 
Dissection. 

SUBLIMATE,  or  Corrosixe  sublimate;  the  old  name 
for  muriated  mercury.  See  Hydiiakgyrus  Muhiatus. 

SUBLIMATION  (from  sublimo,  to  raise  or  sufclime), 
a  chemical  process  usually  performed  either  for  the 
purpose  of  purifying  certain  substances,  and  disengag- 
ing them  from  extraneous  matters;  or  else  to  reducethem 
into  vapour,  and  combine,  luider  that  form,  prin- 
ciples which  would  have  united  with  greater  difficulty 
if  they  had  not  been  brought  to  that  state  of  extreme 
division. 

As  all  fluids  are  volatile  by  heat,  aiul  consequently 
capable  of  being  sej.arated,  in  most  cases,  from  fixed 
matters,  so  various  solid  bodies  are  subjected  to  a 
similar  treatment.  Sublimation  differs  from  distillation 
only  in  the  form  of  the  product.  When  it  is  compact, 
it  is  termed  a  Subitmate ;  when  loose  and  sp(.ngy,  it 
formerly  had  the  improper  appellation  of  FUrxers. 
Sublimation  is  sometimes  perlormtd  in  a  crucible, 
and  the  vapours  arc  condensed  in  a  paper  cone,  or  in 
another  crucible  inverted  over  it;  sometinus  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  glass  flask,  cucurbit,  or  phial,  and  the 
condensation  is  effected  in  the  upper  part  or  capital, 
and  sometimes  in  a  retort  with  a  very  short  and  wide 
neck,  to  which  a  conical  receiver  is  litttd,  I'he  lieat 
is  most  commonly  applied  through  the  medium  of  a 
sand-bath ;  and  the  degree  of  heat,  and  the  depth  to 


which  the  vessel  is  inserted  in  it,  are  regulated  by  the 
nature  of  the  sublimation. 

SUBLl'MIS,  a  muscle  of  the  foot.    See  Flexoh 

EHEVIS  DIGITOllUM  PEDIS,  and  FlEXOR  SUBL1MI3 
PERFORATUS, 

SUBLINGUA'LES  GLANDULE,  the  sublingual 
glands,  or  those  wliich  are  situated  under  the  tongue. 
These  secrete  saliva.  Their  excretory  ducts  are  called 
Riverian,  from  the  name  of  their  discoverer. 

SUBLUXA'TIO,  a  sprain.  Sprains  are  always 
attended  with  inflammation,  and  often  with  an  ccchi- 
mosis.  Some  have  used  this  teim  to  denote  a  bone, 
so  far  out  of  joint,  as  to  rest  on  the  edge  of  the  socket. 

SUBME'RSJO  (from  under,  and  mergo,  to  sink), 
submersion  or  drowning.    See  Resuscitation. 

SUBSCAPULA'RIS  (from  sub  under,  and  scapula, 
the  shoulder-blade),  a  muscle,  whose  name  sufficiently 
indicates  its  situation.  It  is  composed  of  several 
fasciculi  of  tendinous  and  fleshy  fibres,  the  marks  of 
which  are  seen  imprinted  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
scapula.  "^I'hese  fasciculi  arise  from  all  the  basis  of 
that  bone  internally,  and  likewise  from  its  superior,  as 
well  as  from  one  half  of  its  inferior,  costa,  and  unite  to 
form  a  considerable  flat  tendon  which  adheres  to  the 
capsular  ligament,  and  is  inserted  into  the  upper  part 
of  the  lesser  tuberosity  at  the  head  of  the  os  humeri. 
The  office  of  this  muscle  principally  is  to  roll  the  arm 
inwards.  It  likewise  serves  to  bring  the  arm  close  to 
the  ribs;  and,  from  its  adhesion  to  the  capsular 
ligament,  it  prevents  that  membrane  from  being  pinch- 
ed in  the  motions  of  the  joint. 

SUBSU'LTUS  I'E'NDINUM  (Subsultus,  from  sub- 
sulto,  to  leap),  a  weak  convulsive  motion  or  twitching 
of  the  tendons,  mostly  of  the  hands,  generally  ob- 
ser\'ed  as  a  fatal  symptom  in  the  extreme  stages  of 
typlious  fever. 

SU'CCINAS    AMMONI'ACiE.     See  Spiritus 

AMMONIA  SUCCINATUS. 

SU'CCINATES,  the  salts  formed  by  the  combination 
of  the  acid  of  amber,  or  succinic  acid,  with  different 
bases ;  as  in  the  succinates  of  putas/i,  ammonia,  &c. 
See  Succinic  acid, 

SUCCINIC  ACID,  ov  Acid  of  Amber.  This  acid 
exists  in  a  solid  form.  Its  crystals  are  colourkss,  four- 
sided  oblique  jjlates,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air. 
It  has  a  strung  acid  taste.  It  is  scduble  in  t\vei)ty-f(jur 
parts  of  cold,  and  in  two  of  boiling  water.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  volatilised  by  heat,  'lo  ob- 
t.iiii  this  acid,  fill  a  matrass  half  full  of  amber,  lute  to 
it  an  alembic,  and  distil  with  a  gradual  heat,  till  drops 
of  oil  tail  from  the  beak  of  the  alembic.  Then  sepa- 
rate the  solid  acid  which  has  sublimed,  dissolve  it  in 
water,  filter  the  solution,  and  sutler  it  to  crystallise. 
Repeal  these  latter  operations  till  the  salt  is  nearly  co- 
lourless. 

The  salts  formed  by  succinic  acid,  arc  termed  succi- 
nates; but  thcnr  properties  are  very  little  known.  The 
succmatcs  of  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  or  lime,  may  be 
obtained,  by  dissolving  these  alkalies  to  saturation  in 
succinic  acid,  evaporating  the  solution,  and  setting  it 
aside  to  crystallise.  Succinate  of  magnesia  is  obtained 
in  a  similar  manner,  but  it  does  not  crystallise. 
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SU'CCINUM  (from  sijccus,  juice,  because  it  was 
thouL'ht  to  exude  from  a  tree.  For  an  account  of  this 
subbtiince,  see  Amber.  The  only  officinal  preparations 
of  it  are; — Acid,  et  01.  sticchi.  Lond.  Edin.  Dubl. 
Succiii.  prctp.  liOnd. 

SU'CCINUIM  CINE'REUM.  By  this  name  amber- 
grise  is  called  by  some  authors.    See  Ameragrisea. 

SU'CCINUM  GRI'SEUM  ;  another  name  for  amber- 
grise.    See  Ambraguisea. 

SU'CCINUM  PREPARA'TUM  ;  prepared  amber. 
See  Amber.  The  salt  and  oil  of  amber  are  scmietimes 
applied  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  in  the  form  of  a 
liniment,  for  the  hooping-cough. 

SUCCULE'NT/E  (from  svcais,  juice),  in  botany,  an 
order  of  plants  in  the  Fragnnnla  Mcthodi  Naturalis  of 
Linna3us.  It  contains  several  genera,  as  the  melon- 
thistle,  inc. 

SU'CCUS,  juice;  the  fluid  part  of  a  plant,  or  its 
fruit,  extracted  by  first  pounding  or  bruising  it,  and 
afterwards  subjecting  it  to  strong  pressure.  The  ins-pis- 
satcd jukes,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  our  phar- 
macopoeias, supply  a  vrry  convenient  form  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  those  substances  which  are  sufficiently  suc- 
culent, and  whose  virtues  do  not  reside  in  any  very  vo- 
latile matter.  By  inspissation,  the  bulk  of  the  medi- 
cine is  very  much  diminished  ;  it  is  reduced  to  a  form 
convenient  for  making  up  into  pills,  and  is  much  less 
apt  to  spoil  than  the  recent  juices.  This  mode  of  pre- 
paration is  not  yet,  however,  reduced  to  fixed  princi- 
ples. Some  direct  the  juices  to  be  inspissated  as  soon 
as  they  are  expressed  ;  others  allow  them  previously  to 
undergo  a  slight  degree  of  fermentation  ;  some  defecate 
them  before  they  proceed  to  inspissate  them;  and,  last- 
ly, Baume  prepares  his  elatcrium,  by  inspissating  the 
defecated  juice  of  the  wild  cucumber;  wliile  our  col- 
leges give  the  same  name  tt)  tiie  matter  which  subsides 
from  it.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  of  the  season,  and 
many  other  circumstances,  must  materially  alter  the 
quantity  or  nature  of  the  product.  In  moist  years, 
Baume  got  from  thirty  pounds  of  elder  berries,  four  or 
five  pounds  of  inspissated  juice,  and  in  dry  years  only 
two,  or  two  and  a  half.  From  hemlock  he  got  in  Oc- 
tober, 1769,  tV-t  of  inspissated  juice  ;  and  in  May,  of 
the  same  year,  only  -o^. 3- ^  on  the  contrary,  in  August, 
1768,  ^-^^  ;  and  in  May,  1770,  -^^y  but,  in  general, 
the  product  in  the  autumn  months  was  greatest.  Hyos- 
cianiusgave  him  about -Vi^-,  and  belladonna -j'j. 

SU'CCUS  GA'STRICUS,  the  gastric  juice  ;  one  of 
the  secretions  of  the  stomach.  See  Stomach,  and 
Gastric  juice. 

SU'CCUS  LhMO'NIS  SPISSA'TUS.    See  Limon. 

SUDA'MINA  (from  sudor,  sweat);  called  also  by 
the  names  of  Ilidrou  and  Boa;  a  term  used  to  denote 
vesicles,  resembling  millet-seeds  in  form  and  magni- 
tude, which  appear  suddenly,  without  fever,  especially 
in  the  summer-time,  after  profuse  sweating,  in  conse- 
quence ot  bodily  exertion. 

SUDA'TiO  (from  sudor,  sweat);  a  sweating.  See 

EPHIDllOSIS. 

SUDORI'FICA  (from  sudor,  sweat,  and  facia,  to 
rnake);  a  term  synonimous  with  Diaphoretica.  See 

DiAPHORETICA. 


SUGAR.    See  Saccharum. 

SUGAR  OF  MILK,  a  substance  procured  from 
whey  ;  which,  if  not  sour,  contains  a  saline  substance, 
to  which  this  name  has  been  given.  The  process  by 
which  this  saline  substance  is  produced,  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Valgamoz  and  Lichtenstcin,  and  is  this  : — - 
The  milk  is  deprived  of  its  cream  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  of  its  curd  by  rennet.  It  is  then  concentrated  by- 
evaporation,  till  it  has  acquired  the  consistence  of  ho- 
ney ;  after  which  it  is  put  into  moulds,  and  dried  in 
the  sun.  This  is  called  Sugar  0/  Milk  in  Cukes.  These 
cakes  are  dissolved  in  water,  clarified  with  white  of 
egg,  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  set  to 
crystallise  in  a  cool  place.  White  crystals,  in  the  form 
of  rhomboidal  parallelopipedons,  are  soon  produced. 
Sugar  of  milk  has  a  slightly  saccharine  taste,  insipid, 
and  as  it  were  earthy.  It  is  soluble  in  three  or  four 
parts  of  hot  water.  From  one  pound  of  this  salt  when 
burned,  M.  Rouelle  obtained  from  twenty-four  to 
thirty  grains  of  ashes.  Three-fourths  consisted  of  mu- 
riate of  pot-ash,  and  the  rest  was  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash. M.  Cliaptal  obtained  the  oxalic  acid,  by  treating 
the  sugar  of  milk  with  the  nitric  acid.  Mr.  Scheele 
also  procured  five  drachms  of  acid  of  sugar  in  long 
crystals,  by  distilling  nitrotis  acid  from  twelve  ounces  of 
sugar  of  milk,  and  seven  drachms  and  a  half  of  the 
peculiar  Acid  of  Sugar  of  Milk  in  a  white  powder. 

SU'LCUS,  in  anatomy,  a  groove  or  furrow;  gene- 
rally applied  to  the  bones. 

SU'LPHAS,  a  sulphat,  or  sulphate.  Sec  Sul- 
phates. Various  officinal  remedies  are  found  in  our 
modern  pharmacopoeias  under  this  title,  as  in  the  follow- 
imi  instances : 

SU'LPHAS  ALU'MIN/E,  common  alum.  S»a 
Alum. 

SU'LPHAS  AMMO'NLE,  Vitriolum  ammoniacak ; 
the  Alkali  volatile  vitriolatum  of  Bergman,  and  Salammo- 
7iiacum  sccrctum  of  Glauber.  This  salt  lias  been  found 
native  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  volcanoes.  As  a 
diuretic  and  deobstrucnt,  it  has  been  exhibited  in  the 
same  diseases  as  the  muriate  of  ammonia.  See  Ammo- 
nia muriata. 

SU'LPHAS  CU'PRI,  Vitriolum  cupn,  Vitriolum  C(z- 
ruhum,  vcl  Rovmnum;  the  Cvpi-vm  titriolatum  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia.  The  sulphat  of  copper  pos- 
sesses acrid  and  styptic  qualities;  is  powerfully  tonic, 
emetic,  astringent,  and  escharotic,  and  is  exhibited  in- 
ternally in  the  cure  of  dropsies,  hosmorrhagcs,  and  as 
a  speedy  emetic  in  cases  of  poison.  Externally,  it  is 
applied  as  a  styptic  to  the  hfemorrhoids ;  as  a  caustic, 
to  phagedenic  ulcers,  proud  tlesh,  and  condylomata; 
and  in  the  form  of  injection,  in  ieucorrhoea,  gonor- 
rhoea, «SlC. 

SU'LPHAS  CU'PRI  AMMONIACA'LIS,  or  Cu- 
prum anmmiiacale ;  a  preparation  of  copper,  which 
possesses  considerable  astringent  and  antieleptic  virtues. 
With  these  vi(  ws,  it  is  given  internally  in  the  cure  of 
weakness  of  the  primse  via;,  intermittents,  epilepsies, 
and  hysterical  affections. 

SULPHATES,  or  Sulphats  ;  salts  formed  by  the 
combination  of  the  sulphuric  acid  with  different  bases; 
as,  sulphate  of  alumina,  sulphate  of  iron,  6;c. 
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Ail  the  sulphates  are  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  their  so- 
hUicms  arc  decomposed  by  a  solution  of  barytes;  they 
become  converted  into  sulphurets  by  ignited  charcoal 
at  high  temperatures,  but  they  arc  undccomposable  by 
mere  heat.  Mr.  Accum  describes  the  following  methods 
of  obtaining  sulphates : 

Sulphate  of  potanh,  soda,  or  ammonia,  may  be  ob- 
tained by  saturating  these  alkalies  with  sulphuric  acid, 
evaporating  the  solution  and  crystallising  it.  Sulphate 
of  magnesia,  and  sulphate  of  alumine,  may  be  pro- 
duced in  a  similar  manner.  Sulphate  of  lead  may  be 
obtained,  by  pouring  sulphuric  acid  into  a  solution  of 
acetite  of  had  :  the  sulpliate  of  lead  precipitates.  Sul- 
phate of  zinc  is  produced,  by  dissolving  this  metal  in 
diluted  sulphuric  acid ;  with  subsequent  evaporation  and 
crystallisation.  Sulphate  of  nickle,  sulphate  of  bis- 
muth, and  sulphate  of  cobalt,  are  produced  by  dis- 
solving the  metals,  by  the  assistance  of  heat,  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  proceeding  as  before. 

Sulphate  of  iron  is  obtained,  by  dissolving  iron  filings 
in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  evaporating  the  solution  and 
subsequent  crystallisation.  This  salt,  if  exposed  to  the 
air,  soon  becomes  covered  with  a  yellowish  crust,  be- 
cause it  absorbs  more  oxygen,  and  becomes  partially 
converted  into  an  oxy-sulphate  of  iron,  which  is  of  a 
red  colour,  uncrystallisablc,  and  soluble  in  alcohol ; 
it  may  be  deprived  of  its  excess  of  oxygen,  by  passing 
a  current  of  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas  through  it. 

SULPHITES,  salts  formed  by  the  combination  of 
the  sulphureous  acid  with  different  bases;  such  as,  sul- 
fhite  of  iron,  of  ammonia,  he. 

All  the  salts  of  this  class  yield  sulphur,  and  are  con- 
verted into  sulphates  by  heat.  The  nitric  and  oxyge- 
nated muriatic  acids  also,  convert  them  into  sulphates. 
The  following  are  the  methods  used  for  obtaining  sul- 
phites : — The  sulphites  of  potash,  soda,  ammonia,  barytes, 
or  lime,  may  be  obtained,  by  receiving  a  stream  of 
sulphureous  acid  gas  into  a  concentrated  solution  of 
the  base  employed,  and  then  evaporating  it  for  crystal- 
lisation. Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  produced,  by  satu- 
rating carbonate  of  magnesia  with  sulphureous  acid. 
Sulphite  of  ammonia  and  magnesia  is  obtained,  by 
mingling  together  solutions  of  sulphite  of  magnesia  t^nd 
sulphite  of  ammonia.  Sulphite  of  lead  may  be  pro- 
duced, by  dissolving  carbonate  of  lead  in  the  sulphure- 
ous acid.  Sulphite  of  bismuth,  and  sulphite  of  anti- 
mony,  are  precipitated,  by  pouring  sulphureous  acid 
into  muriate  of  antimony  or  bismuth.  Sulphite  of  iron 
may  be  formed  in  a  direct  manner. 

SU'LPHUPi,  brimstone;  a  combustible,  dry,  very 
brittle  substance,  of  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  insoluble  in 
water,  destitute  of  smell  unless  heated,  and  of  a  pecu- 
liar faint  taste.  It  becomes  electric  by  friction.  The 
earth  abounds  with  sulphur,  both  pure  and  in  a  state  of 
combination.  The  general  name  of  sulphur,  or  flowers 
of  sulphur,  is  given  to  the  sulphur  sublimatvm  ot  the 
pharmacopoeias.  Sublimed  sulphur  is  never  prepared 
by  the  apothecary.  This  has  the  form  of  a  very  fine 
powder,  having  a  beautiful  yellow  colovir.  It  often  is 
contaminated  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  formed  dur- 
ing the  process,  from  which  it  is  easily  freed  by  wash- 
ing.   As  an  internal  medicine,  pure  sulphur  loosens 


the  belly,  and  promotes  insensible  pcrsph'ation.  It 
seems  evi_n  to  pasz>  through  the  whole  habit,  and  mani- 
festly transpires  through  the  pores  of  the  skin;  as  ap- 
pears from  the  sulphureous  smell  of  persons  who  have 
taken  it,  and  from  silver  being  stained  in  their  pockets 
of  a  blackish  colour,  which  is  the  known  effect  of  sul- 
phureous fumes.  It  is  a  celebrated  remedy  against  cu- 
taneous and  asthmatic  diseases,  particularly  in  catarrhs 
of  the  chronic  kind  ;  and  it  is  frequently  used  with 
great  advantage  in  hemorrhoidal  affections,  to  keep 
the  belly  moderately  loos?. 

The  officinal  preparations  are  : — Sulph.  sub.  lot.  Edin. 
Lond.  Dubl.  Sulph.  potas.  cum  sulph.  Edin.  Sulpli, 
pofas.  Edin.  Lond.  Dubl.  Hydro-sulph.  amnion.  Edin. 
Sulph.  hydr.  nigr.  Edin.  Lond.  Dubl.  Hyd.  sulph.  rub, 
Lond.  Dubl.  Oleum  sulph.  Edin.  Lond,  Petrol,  sulph. 
Lond.    Ung.  sulph.  Edin.  Lond.  Dubl. 

SU'LPHUR  ANTIMONII  PR.ECIPITATUIVr,  or 
Sulphur  auratum  antimonii;  a  preparation  of  antimony, 
which  appears  to  have  superseded  that  called  Kermes 
mineral.  It  is  a  yellow  red  hydro-sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony, and  therefore  called  hydro-sulphuretuin  stibii  lu- 
feum  in  the  new  chemical  nomenclature.  As  an  alter- 
ative and  sudorific,  it  has  been  long  in  estimation.  It 
is  given  in  diseases  of  the  skin  and  glands  ;  and,  joined 
with  calomel,  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  pene- 
trating alteratives  we  are  in  possession  of. 

SU'LPHUR  AURA'TUM  ANTIMONII.  See  Sul- 
phur ANTIMONII  VR.ECIPIT.'VTUM. 

SU'LPHUR  PR.^CIPITA'TUM,  formerly  called 
Lac  su'phuris.  This  is  made  by  decomposing  sulphur- 
ated kali  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid,  washing  the 
powder  which  falls  down,  and  drying  it  for  use.  This 
preparation  is  often  preferred  to  the  common  flowers  of 
sulphur,  in  consequence  of  its  being  freed  from  its  im- 
purities. 

SULPHURATED  HYDROGEN  GAS.  This  gas 
possessc.3  the  properties  of  an  acid  ;  for  when  absorbed 
by  water,  its  solution  reddens  vegetable  blues ;  it  com- 
bines also  with  alkalies,  earths,  and  with  several  metal- 
lic oxids.  It  has  an  extremely  ofiensivc  odour,  re- 
sembling that  of  rotten  eggs.  It  is  destractive  to  ani- 
mals, and  extinguishes  burning  bodies.  When  mixed 
with  oxygen  gas,  or  atmospheric  air,  it  is  inflammable; 
and  if  mingled  with  nitrous  gas,  it  burns  with  a  yel- 
lowish green  flame.  It  is  decomposed  by  ammonia,  by 
oxygenated  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  by  sulphureous  acid 
gas.  It  has  a  strong  action  on  the  greater  number  of 
metallic  oxyds.  Its  specific  gravity  to  common  air,  is 
as  1106  to  1000.  It  is  composed,  according  to  The- 
nart,  of  70.85/  sulphur,  and  29-143  hydrogen.  It 
has  the  property  of  dissolving  a  small  quantity  of  phos- 
phorus. Though  sulphur  makes  no  alteration  on  water, 
which  proves  that  sulphur  has  less  attraction  for  oxy- 
gen than  hydrogen  has,  yet  if  sulphur  be  united  to  an 
alkali,  this  combination  decomposes  water  whenever  it 
comes  into  contact  with  it,  though  the  alkali,  itself  has 
no  attraction  either  for  oxygen  or  hydrogen. 

SULPHLRWORT.    See  Peucedanum. 

SULPHUREOUS  ACID,  called  by  the  different 
names  of  Ihlogisticated  vitriolic  acid,  Volatile  sulphuric 
acid,  Sulphurous  acid,  d,nd  Volatile  acid  of  vitriol.  This. 
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constitutes  the  imperfect  degree  of  oxygenation  of  sul- 
phur; that  is  to  say,  the  sulphur  is  not  fully  saturated 
with  oxygen.  Sulphureous  acid  naturally  exists  in  the 
gaseous  state.  Its  acid  properties  are  not  considerable, 
it  does  not  redden  blue  vegetable  colours;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  renders  them  white.  It  exerts  little  action 
on  metallic  substances,  and  has  a  feeble  attraction  for 
the  alkalies  and  earths.  It  is  exceedingly  volatile,  and 
assumes  the  state  of  gas,  if  moisture  be  excluded.  See 
Sulphureous  acid  Gas. 

In  order  to  prepare  sulphureous  acid,  we  are  directed 
to  take  one  part  of  mercury,  and  four  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  Put  these  into  a  retort,  furnished  with 
a  receiver,  and  connected  with  Burkitt's  or  Pcpys's  ap- 
paratus. The  sulphureous  acid  gas  which  is  disengaged, 
is  absorbed  by  the  water  in  the  vessel,  and  constitutes 
sulphureous  acid.  Sulphureous  acid  is,  likewise,  formed 
during  the  slow  combustion  of  sulphur.  The  salts, 
formed  by  the  combination  of  sulphureous  acid  with 
different  bases,  arc  called  sulphites.    See  Sulphites. 

SULPHURETS,  or  SulpHures;  combinations  of 
sulphur  with  difi'erent  alkaline,  earthy,  and  metallic 
bases.  Thus  we  have  the  sulphurets  of  arsenic,  of  an- 
timony, of  nickel,  lead,  &c.  The  sulphurets  of  anti- 
mony, of  quicksilver,  and  of  potash,  are  articles  in 
the  Edinburgh  New  Dispensatory. 

SULPHURIC  ACID.  Sulphur  is  capable  of  com- 
bining with  two  different  proportions  of  oxygen:  with 
the  smaller  quantity  it  forms  sidphiireoiis,v,hh  the  larger 
snlphuric,  acid.  Sulphuric  acid,  popularly  named  Oil  of' 
Vitriol,  or  Vitriolic  Acid,  is  in  the  form  of  a  dense  li- 
quid, slightly  viscid  ;  it  runs  in  striae,  like  oil,  when 
poured  from  one  vessel  into  another.  Its  specific  gravity 
is  in  general  1.85  ;  at  least  it  is  prepared  of  that  strength 
in  some  of  our  principal  manufactures.  In  its  pure 
state,  it  is  colourless  and  void  of  odour.  It  is  of  con- 
siderable fixity  in  the  fire,  and  requires  a  strong  heat  for 
ebullition.  On  being  mingled  with  w^ter,  heat  is  in- 
stantaneously evolved.  It  is  not  altered  by  oxj-gen,  ni- 
trogen, or  hydrogen  gases.  It  combines  with  nitrous 
'acid,  and  forms  nitro-muriatic  acid,  a  compound  which 
dissolves  silver,  but  scarcely  any  other  metal.  It  is  de- 
composable by  a  number  of  inflammable  substances, 
which  attract  its  oxygen.  If  brought  in  contact  with 
dny  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  it  is  partially  decom- 
posed, and  a  quantity  of  carbon  is  disengaged,  which 
gives  the  acid  a  brown  or  black  colour.  It  oxydates 
and  dissolves  a  number  of  the  metals  ;  either  affording 
to  them  part  of  its  oxygen,  or  enabling  the  metal  to 
decompose  the  water  which  is  present.  It  attracts  wa- 
ter from  the  atmosphere., 

Mr.  Accum  observes,  that  the  sulphuric  acid  ob- 
tained from  the  manufacturers,  is  not  perfectly  pure, 
but  always  contains  small  quantities  of  sulphate  of  lead 
and  sulphate  of  potash ;  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by 
re-distillation.  The  sulphuric  acid,  when  united  to  al- 
kalies, earths,  &c.  forms  saline  combinations  called 
sulphates.    See  Sulphates. 

SULPHUREOUS  ACID  GAS.  It  is  well  known, 
that  when  sulphur  is  united  to  oxygen,  it  forms  an  acid. 
When  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  sufficient  to  oxygenate 


a  given  quantity  of  sulphur  compK'tely,  the  nsultis  a 
perfect  acid  called  sulphuric  acid.  But  if  a  less  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  is  made  use  of,  the  result  is  an  imperfect 
acid,  which  is  capable  of  taking  the  gaseous  state ;  t& 
this  gaseous  fluid,  modern  chemists  have  given  tlie 
name  of  sulphureous  acid  gas.  It  becomes  obvious 
from  this,  that  sulphureous  acid  gas  has  the  same  rela- 
tion to  sulphuric  acid,  as  phosphorous  acid  has  to  the 
phosphoric  acid;  at  least  this  gas  occupies  the  middle 
place  between  sulphur  and  sulphuric  acid.  In  Vol.  1. 
p.  318,  of  his  System  of  Chemistry,  Mr.  Accum  fully 
describes  the  properties  of  this  gas,  and  the  means  ol 
obtaining  it. 

SU'LPHURIS,  FLO'RES.    Sec  Sulphur. 

SULTAN  FLOWER;  the  dntaurea  moschata  Linn. 

SU'MACH  (sumak,  from  SAMAK,  Heb.  to  bo  red; 
so  called  from  the  colour  of  its  berry),  the  elm-lea\ed 
sumach;  Hhus  coriaria;  foliis  jminatis  obtu-sis,  caule  Scr~ 
ratis  corolibvs  siibfvs  villosis  of  Linnseus.  Class,  Pt/i- 
tundria.  Order,  Triginia.  This  is  a  small  tree,  grow- 
ing in  the  south  of  Europe;  and  the  only  species  of  the 
genus  Rhus  which  is  perfectly  innocent,  the  others 
being  actively  poisonous.  Both  the  leaves  and  berries 
are  used  medicinally,  as  astringents  and  tonics.  The 
former  are  the  most  powerful,  and  have  been  long  in 
common  use,  in  situations  where  they  may  be  easily 
obtained,  for  various  complaints  indicating  this  class  of 
remedies.  The  berries  are  red,  of  a  roundish  compressed 
figure,  and  contain  a  pulpy  matter,  in  which  is  lodged 
a  brown,  hard,  oval  seed,  manifesting  a  considerable 
degree  of  astringency.  The  jnilp,  even  when  dry,  is 
grateful,  and  has  been  discovered  to  contain  an  essential 
salt,  similar  to  that  of  wood-sorrel.  The  dried  fruit 
appears  to  be  destitute  of  astringency.  But  its  acidity 
is  extremely  grateful;  therefore,  like  many  other  fruits, 
these  berries  m.ay  be  advantageously  taken  to  allay  fe- 
brile heat,  and  to  correct  bilious  putrescency. 

SUN-DEW.    See  Ros  solis. 

SUPE'RBUS.    See  Rectus  superior  ocult. 

SUPERCI'LIUM,  the  eye-brow.    See  Eye-brow. 

SUPERCl'LIUM  VE'NERIS;  a  name  formerly 
given  to  the  milfoil  or  yarrow.    See  Millefolium. 

SUPERFCETATION(from  super,&ho\e,  or  over,  and 
foetus,  an  embryo),  is  when  one  conception  follows  an- 
other by  a  future  coition,  so  that  both  are  in  the  womb 
together,  but  come  not  to  their  full  time  for  delivery 
together.  The  possibility  of  this,  however,  is  now  de- 
nied. 

SUPINATION  ;  the  act  of  turning  the  palm  of  the 
hand  upwards.  This  is  done  by  rotating  the  radius 
upon  the  ulna. 

SUPINA'TOR  (from  supinus,  upwards),  a  name 
given  to  those  muscles  which  turn  the  hand  upwards. 
The  following  are  examples  : 

SUPINA'TOR  LO'NGUS.  See  Supinator  radil 

LONGUS. 

SUPINA'TOR  RADII  LONGUS,  a  muscle,  which, 
arises,  by  an  acute  and  fleshy  origin,  from  the  external 
ridge  of  the  os  humeri,  above  the  external  condyle, 
nearly  as  far  up  as  the  middle  of  that  bone.  It  is  in- 
serted into  the  outer-side  oi  the  inferioi;  extremity  oi 
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llie  radius.  Its  use  is  to  roll  the  radius  outwards,  and 
■consequently  the  palm  of  the  hand  upwards.  This  is 
the  Supinator  longus  of  Albinus,  Winslovv,  and  Douijlas. 

SUPINATOR  RADII  BREVIS,  a  muscle  of'' the 
fore-arm,  which  arises  tendinous,  from  the  external 
condyle  of  the  os  humeri ;  tendinous  and  tleshy,  from 
the  external  and  upper  part  of  the  ulna,  and  adheres 
firmly  to  the  ligament  that  joins  those  two  bones.  It  is 
inserted  into  the  head,  neck,  and  tubercle,  of  the  ra- 
dius, near  the  insertion  of  the  biceps,  and  ridge  run- 
ning from  that  downwards  and  outwards.  Its  use  is  to 
roll  the  .radius  outwards,  and  so  to  bring  the  hand  into 
a  supine  posture. 

SUPPOSnO'RIUM  (from  sub,  under,  &m\  pono,  to 
put);  a  suppository.  This  is  a  substance  to  put  into 
the  rectum,  there  to  remain  and  dissolve  gradually. 
This  form  of  medicine  is  now  disused. 

SUPPRESSED  MENSES.    Sec  Amenorriicea. 

SUPPURATION,  the  second  way  wherein  an  in- 
Jlammation  terminates ;  being  a  conversion  of  the  in- 
spissated blood  and  the  first  adjacent  parts,  as  the  ves- 
sels and  fat,  into  pus  or  matter;  which  disorder,  when 
it  has  not  yet  found  an  opening,  is  generally  called  an 
abscess.    See  Abscess  and  Pl?s. 

SUPRA-COSTA'LES,  a  portion  of  the  intercostal 
muscles.    See  Intercostal  .Muscles. 

SUPRA-SPINATUS,  a  muscle,  which  arises  fleshy, 
from  all  that  part  of  the  base  of  the  scapula  that  is 
above  its  spine  ;  also  from  the  spine  and  superior  costa  ; 
passes  under  the  acromion,  and  adheres  to  the  capsular 
iiganunt  of  the  os  humeri.  It  is  inserted,  tendinous, 
into  that  part  of  the  large  protuberance  on  the  head  of 
rhe  OS  humeri,  that  is  next  the  groove  for  lodging  the 
tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps.  Its  use  is  to 
raise  the  arm  upwards ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  pull 
the  capsular  ligament  from  between  the  bones,  that  it 
may  not  be  pinched. 

SU'RDITAS,  deafness.    See  Deafness. 

SURGEON,  or  CniRURGK,0N  (from  %£(j5,  a  hand, 
and  epyciv,  work) ;  one  who  professes  the  art  of  surgery. 
There  have  been  Royal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  in  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  sonu'  years;  and  lately,  the  Company 
of  Sui-geons  in  Lofidon  have  been  erected  into  a  Royal 
College  by  charici-.  Henry  Vill.  rescued  tliis  useful 
■jjrofession  from  the  disgrace  of  being  united  with  the 
barbers.  Vide  stat.  32  Hen.  VIII.  c.  42.  See  Sur- 
gery. According  to  Mr.  Justamond,  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  to  form  a  good  surgeon,  are  youth, 
firmness,  dexterity,  acute  sensation,  sound  judgment, 
and  humanity.  He  considers  a  liberal  education  indis- 
pensable for  the  student,  and  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  dead  languages.  He  recommends  the  frequent  dis- 
section of  morbid  bodies,  as  a  means  not  only  of  ana- 
tomical knowledge  and  the  discovery  of  important 
facts  in  medicine,  but  also  as  forming  the  hand  to  a 
greater  de.xteiity  in  the  performance  of  operations  on 
the  living  body. 

SURGERY,  or  Chirurgery;  that  part  of  medi- 
cine which  treats  of  diseases  to  be  cured  or  alleviated 
by  the  hand,  by  instruments,  or  by  external  applica- 
tions. That  surgery  was  coeval  with  the  other  branches 
<jf  niedicincj  or  perhaps  antecedent  to  any  of  them, 


will  not  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  wars  and  contentions 
which  have  taken  place  among' mankind,  almost  ever 
since  their  creation,  necessarily  imply  that  there  would 
be  occasion  for  surgeons  at  a  very  early  period ;  and 
probably  these  external  injuries  would,  for  some  time, 
be  the  only  diseases  for  which  a  cure  would  be  attempt- 
ed, or  perhaps  thought  practicable.  In  the  sacred 
writings  we  find  much  mention  of  balsams,  particularly 
the  balm  of  Gilead,  as  excellent  in  the  cure  of  wounds; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  informed  that  there 
were  some  wounds  which  tliis  balsam  would  not  heal. 

Concerning  the  surgery  practised  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, Jews,  and  Asiatic  nations,  we  know  little  or  no- 
thing. The  Greeks  were  those  from  whom  the  art  de- 
scended to  us,  though  they  confessedly  received  it  from 
the  eastern  nations.  The  first  Gretk  surgeons  on  re- 
cord, are  jEsculapius  and  his  sons  Podalirius  and  Ma- 
chaon.  Till  the  days  of  Hippocrates,  v\e  know  very 
little  of  what  was  the  practice  of  the  Greek  surgeons. 
From  him,  however,  we  learn,  that  the  practice  of 
blood-letting,  cupping,  and  scarification,  was  known 
to  them;  also  the  use  of  warm  and  emollient  fomenta- 
tions, issues  made  with  hot  irons,  pessaries,  injections, 
fumigations,  &c.  Hippocrates  also  gives  directions 
with  regard  to  fracture-s,  luxations,  ulcers,  fistulas.  He 
directs  the  extension,  reduction,  bandages,  and  splints, 
proper  to  be  used  in  fractures  and  luxations  of  different 
bones,  with  several  machines  to  increase  the  extensio 
when  necessary.  He  directs  the  laxity  and  tightness  0 
the  bandages;  the  intervals  for  unloosing  and  bindin' 
them  on  again;  the  position  and  repose  of  the  fractured 
membi'/,  and  the  pioper  regimen;  and  he  mentions  the 
time  when  a  callus  is  usually  formed.  He  treats  also 
of  fractures  of  the  skull,  and  the  method  of  applying 
the  trepan.  In  his  treatment  of  ulcers,  he  speaks  of  re- 
ducing fungous  flesh  by  means  of  eschaiotics,  some  of 
which  are  alum,  nitre,  verdigrise,  quick-lime,  he. 

In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philopater  of  Egypt,  medi- 
cine, all  the  branches  of  which  had  hitherto  been  prac- 
tised by  the  same  person,  became  divided  into  three, 
viz.  the  dietetic,  pharmaceutic,  and  surgical;  from 
which  time  to  the  present,  surgery  has  continued  to  be 
reckoned  a  distinct  profession  from  medicine,  thougli 
very  imprope  rly,  in  the  opiirion  of  some. 

Surgery  appears  not  to  have  existed  in  Rome,  not- 
withstanding the  warlike  genius  of  the  people,  for  more 
than  500  years.  Archagathus,  a  Greek,  was  the  first 
professor  of  that  art  in  tlie  city  ;  and  so  frequently,  cni- 
ple^yed  the  knite,  hot  irons,  and  other  cruel  methods  of 
cure,  that  he  was  branded  with  the  opprobrious  title  of 
cariiifc.v,  and  expelled  the  cily,  whtre  no  physician  or 
surgeon  of  eminence  again  made  his  appe'aiance  for  180 
years.  At  this  time  Asclepiades  undertook  ttie  profes- 
sion of  medicine  ;  but  seems  to  have  dealt  little  in  sur- 
gery. Neither  have  we  any  thing  of  importance  on 
that  subject  till  the  time  of  Celsus,  who  flourished  diir- 
ing  the  ivigns  of  Augustus  and  I'iberius.  In  his  Sur- 
gery, all  the  improvements  from  Hippocrates  to  hisowu 
days  arc  collected ;  the  most  hiinute  and  trifling  dis- 
eases arc  not  omitted  ;  and  an  eminent  modern  surgeon 
emphatically  exhorts  us,  "  to  keep  Celsus  in  ouihandi 
by  day  and  hy  night." 
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The  last  writer  of  .cansequencc  who  flourished  at 
Rome  was  Galen,  whose  works  arc  for  the  most  part 
purely  medicinal ;  although  he  wrote  also  on  surgery, 
and  made  commentaries  on  the  Surgery  of  Hippocrates. 
He  opened  the  jugular  veins,  and  performed  arteriotomy 
at  the  temples;  directed  leeches,  scarification,  and  cup- 
ping-glasses, to  draw  blood.  He  also  described,  with 
accuracy,  the  ditfen-nt  species  of  hernia  or  ruptures. 
In  the  year  .500  flourished  Aetius,  in  whose  works  we 
meet  with  many  observations  omitted  by  Celsus  and 
Galen  ;  particularly  on  the  surgical  operations,  the 
diseases  of  women,  the  causes  of  difficult  labours,  and 
modes  of  delivery.  He  also  takes  notice  of  the  dracun- 
culus,  or  Guinea  worm.  AiL'tius,  however,  is  greatly 
excelled  by  Paulus  Egineta,  who  flourished  in  640; 
whose  Treatise  on  Surgery  is  superior  to  that  of  all  the 
other  ancients. 

From  Paulus  Egineta  to  the  year  900,  no  writer  of 
any  consequence,  either  on  medicine  or  surgery,  ap- 
peared. At  tills  time  the  Arabian  physicians,  Rhazes 
and  Avicenna,  revived  in  the  east  the  medical  art; 
which,  as  well  as  others,  was  almost  entirely  extin- 
guished in  tha  west.  Avicenna's  Canon  Medkincr,  or 
General  System  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  was  for  many 
ages  celeorated  through  all  the  schools  of  physic.  It 
was  principally  compiled  from  the  writings  of  Galen 
and  Rhazes.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  it  was 
not  till  the  time  of  Albucasis,  that  surgery  came  into 
repute  among  the  Arabians. '  Rhazes  complains  of 
their  gross  ignorance,  and  that  the  manual  operations 
were  performed  by  the  physicians'  servants.  Albucasis 
enumerates  a  tremendous  list  of  operations,  sufficient  to 
fill  us  with  horror ;  particularly  the  actual  cauteries, 
.  which  were  favourite  remedies  of  the  Arabians. 

From  the  11th  century  to  the  middle  of  the  14t]i,  the 
history  of  surgery  affords  nothing  remarkable,  except 
the  importation  of  that  nauseous  disease  the  leprosy 
into  Europe.  Towards  the  end  of  the  loth  century, 
the  venereal  disease  is  said  to  have  been  imported  froju 
America,  by  the  first  discoverers  of  that  continent.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  l6th  century,  surgery  was  held  in 
contempt  in  this  island,  and  was  practised  indiscrimi- 
nately by  barbers,  farriers,  and  sow-gelders.  Barbers 
and  surgeons  continued,  for  200  years  after,  to  be  incor- 
porated in  one  company,  both  in  London  and  Paris. 
In  Holland,  and  some  parts  of  Germany,  even  at  this 
day,  barbers  exercise  the  razor  and  lancet  alternately. 
It  is  within  the  last  three  centuries,  that  we  find  any 
considerable  improvement  in  surgery ;  nor  do  we  know 
of  any  eminent  British  surgical  writers,  until  within  the 
last  150  years. 

The  first  surgical  work  of  the  l6th  century  worthy 
jof  notice,  is  that  of  J.  Carpus.  F.  ab  Aquapendente,  an 
Italian,  published  a  System  of  Surgery ;  containing  a 
description  of  the  various  diseases,  accidents,  and  opera- 
tions. It  drew  from  Boerhaave  the  following  compli- 
ment :  Ille  svperavit  omncs,  et  nemo  illi  heme  disyiitat 
gloriam;  omnibus  potius  quam  hocce  care  re  fossumus. 
About  the  same  period,  A.  Parey,  a  Frenchman,  made 
^several  important  additions  to  surgery,  particularly  in 
his  collection  of  cases  of  wounds,  fractures,  and  other 
accidents,  which  occur  during  war.    B.  Maggius  and 


L.  Bijtailus,  wrote  on  the  cure  of  gun-siiot  wound-- 
J.  A.  Cruce,  also,  wrote  a  System  of  Surgery. 

In  tlie  17th  century,  surgery  was  enriched  with  seve- 
ral systems,  and  \vith  detached  or  miscellaneous  ob-^ 
ser\»ations.  The  principal  authors  are,  M.  A.  Severi- 
nus,  V.  Vidius,  R.  Wiseman,  Le  Clerc,  J.  Scultetus, 
J.  Mangetus,  C.  Magatus,  Spigellius,  F.  Ilildanus,  T. 
Bartholin,  P.  de  INIarchett.  Within  the  last  century, 
surgery  has  been  enriched  with  many  valuable  and  im- 
portant improvements;  of  the  greatest  part  of  which 
we  have  availed  ourselves  in  the  course  of  this  work. 
But  as  it  would  far  exceed  our  limits,  even  to  enume- 
rate the  names  and  writings  of  such  authors  as  have 
lived  within  the  recollection  of  many  practitioners  now 
in  existence,  so  would  it  be  of  little  advantage  to  the 
reader,  w  ho  cannot  but  have  formed  a  judgment  of  the 
general  state  of  surgery  within  that  period,  from  the 
writings  which  must  have  fallen  under  his  examina- 
tion. 

SUSPENDED  ANIMATION.     See  Resuscit.\- 

TION. 

SUTURE  (from  suo,  to  join  together),  a  term  in 
surgery  which  signifies  the  uniting  the  lips  of  a  wound 
by  a  needle  and  ligature.  Many  kinds  of  sutures  have 
been  recommended,  but  all  are  now  reduced  to  two  : 
namely,  the  Hoisted  and  the  interrupted  sutures.  The 
twisted  suture  is  made  thus :  Having  brought  the 
divided  parts  nearly  into  contact,  a  pin  is  to  be  in- 
troduced from  the  outside  inwards,  and  carried  out 
through  the  opposite  side  to  the  same  distance  from  the 
edge  that  it  entered  at  on  the  former  side;  a  firm  wax 
ligature  is  then  to  be  passed  around  it,  making  the 
figure  of  8,  by  which  the  wounded  parts  are  drawit 
gently  into  contact.  The  number  of  pins  is  to  be 
determined  by  the  extent  of  the  wound;  half  an  inch,, 
or  at  the  most  three  quarters,  is  the  proper  distance 
between  two  pins.  The  interrupted  suture  is  where 
many  stitches  are  required,  and  the  interruption  is  only 
the  distance  between  the  stitches. 

SUTURE,  in  anatomy,  a  term  applied  to  the  union 
of  bones  by  means  of  serrated  or  dentiform  margins,  as 
in  the  bones  of  the  cranium.  See  Tejipop.al,  Sph.x- 
NoiDAL,  Zygomatic,  TaANsvERSE,  Coro:nal, 
Lambdoidal,  and  Sagittal  sutures. 

SWALLOW-WORT.    See  Vincetoxicum. 

SWIETE'NIA  (so  named  after  Van  Siaieten). 
See  M  All  AGO?:!. 

SWINGING,  a  kind  of  exercise  recommended 
as  a  remedy  in  phthisis.    See  Phthisis. 

SYMBLE'PllARUM  (truf^teXf^apov,  from  cruv,  xcith, 
and  ^\£(pcc^ov,  ihc  ei^elid J,  a  conglutination  of  the  eyelid 
to  ihi  globe  of  the  eye.  It  chiefly  happens  in  the 
superior,  but  very  rarely  in  the  inferior,  paipebrse.  It 
is  caused  by  a  bad  conformation  of  the  parts,  by  ulcers, 
by  imprudent  scarifications,  or  burns,  especially  if  the 
eye  remains  long  closed.  It  can  only  be  remedied  by 
an  operation,  after  which  the  parts  must  be  kept 
asundi  r  by  tlie  introduction  of  lint,  &c. 

SYMPATHETIC  NERVE,  a  name  for  the  inter- 
costal nerve.    See  Intercostal  nerve. 

SYMPATHY  ((TUju-TTaSe,  from  a-vy.Tta.a-xw,  to  suffer 
together,  to  sympathise),  that  property  in  a  part  by 
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which  applications  made  to  it  are  capable  of  affecting 
a  distant  part.  All  the  body  is  sympathetically  con- 
nected together,  and  dependent,  the  one  part  upon  the 
rest,  constituting  a  general  sympathy.  But  particular 
parts  may  be  more  intimately  dependent  upon  each  other 
than  upon  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  this  constitutes 
a  particular  sympathy.  Mr.  Burns,  of  Glasgow,  has 
made  some  ingenious  attempts  to  explain  this  curious 
property  in  the  living  animal,  and  from  his  account 
the  following  remarks  are  derived. 

He  says,  action  cannot  bo  greatly  increased  in  any 
one  organ,  without  being  diminished  in  some  otiier  ; 
but  certain  parts  are  more  apt  to  be  affected  by  the 
derangement  of  particular  organs,  than  olliers;  and  it 
was  tlie  observance  of  this  fact,  which  gave  foundation 
to  the  old  and  well-known  doctrine  of  sympathy, 
which  was  said  to  proceed,  "  (urn  ol>  commvniunem  ct 
simUitudinem  gcn.er?s,  turn  ob  vicinium."  It  may  be 
thought  that  this  position  of  action  being  diminished  in 
one  organ,  by  its  increase,  either  in  the  rest  or  in  some 
other  part,  is  contradicted  by  the  existence  of  genei'al 
diseases  or  actions  affecting  the  whole  system.  But  in 
them  we  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  always 
some  part  more  affected  than  the  rest.  This  local 
affection  is  sometimes  the  first  symptom,  and  affects  the 
constitution  in  a  secondary  way,  either  by  the  irrita- 
tion which  it  produces,  or  by  an  extension  of  the 
specific  action.  At  other  times  the  local  affection  is 
coeval  with  the  general  disease,  and  is  called  sym})athe- 
tic ;  in  the  second  idiopathic.  It  is  observed  in 
the  second  place,  that  as  there  is  some  part  which 
is  always  more  affected  than  the  rest,  so  also  is 
there  some  org«in  which  has  its  action,  in  consequence 
of  this,  diminished  lower  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
system,  and  most  commonly  lower  than  its  natural 
standard.  From  the  extensive  sympathy'  of  the 
stomach  with  almost  every  part  of  the  body,  we  find 
that  this  most  frequently  suffers,  and  has  its  action  di- 
minished in  every  disease,  whetlier  general  or  local, 
provided  that  the  diseased  action  arises  to  any  consider- 
able degree.  I'here  are  also  other  organs  which  may, 
in  like  manner,  suffer  from  their  association  or  connec- 
tion with  others  wliica  become  diseased,  as  will  be 
hereafter  explained.  Thus,  for  instance,  wc  see, 
in  the  general  disease  called  puerperal  fever,  that  the 
action  of  the  breasts  is  diminished  by  tlio  increased 
inflammatory  action  of  the  womb. 

In  consequence  of  this  balance  of  action,  or  general 
connection  of  the  system,  a  sudden  pain,  consequent 
to  violent  action  of  any  particular  part,  will  so  weaken 
the  rest  as  to  produce  fainting,  and  occasionally  death. 
But  this  dependance  appears  more  evidently  in  what 
may  be  called  the  smaller  systems  of  the  body,  or  those 
pans  which  seem  to  be  more  intimately  connected  with 
each  other  than  they  are  witli  the  general  system. 
Of  this  kind  is  the  connection  of  the  breasts  with  the 
uterus  of  the  female  ;  of  the  urethra  with  the  testicles 
of  the  male ;  of  the  stomach  with  the  liver ;  and  of  the 
intestines  with  the  stomach,  and  of  this  again  with  the 
brain;  of  the  one  extnmity  of  the  bone  with  the  other; 
of  the  body  of  the  muscle  with  its  insertion  ;  and  of  the 
rkiu  with  the  parts  below  iU 


These  smaller  systems,  or  circles,  require  to  be  treat- 
ed regularly ;  but,  first,  it  may  be  proper  to  premise,., 
that  these  are  not  only  intimately  connected  with  them- 
selves, but  also  with  the  general  system,  an  universal 
sympathy  being  thus  established. 

That  there  is  a  very  intimate  connection  between  the 
breasts  and  uterus,  has  been  long  known,  but  not 
well  explained.  Fallopius,  and  all  the  older  aurhors, 
declare  plainly,  that  the  sympathy  is  produced  by 
an  anastomosis  of  vessels  ;  Bartholin  adding,  that  the 
child  being  born,  the  blood  no  longer  goes  to  the 
uterus,  but  it  is  directed  to  the  bivasts,  and  changed 
into  milk.  However,  none  of  all  those  who  talk  of  this 
derivation  assign  any  reasonable  cause  which  may  pro- 
duce it. 

In  pregnancy,  and  at  the  menstrual  periods,  the 
uterus  is  active ;  but,  when  the  child  is  delivered, 
the  action  of  the  uterus  subsides,  whilst  the  breasts  in 
their  turn  become  active,  and  secrete  milk.  If,  at  this 
time,  we  should  again  produce  action  in  the  uterus, 
we  diminish  that  of  the  breasts,  and  destroy  the  secre- 
tion of  milk,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
inflammation  of  the  uterus,  which  is  incident  to  lying- 
in  women.  When  the  uterus,  at  the  cessation  of  the 
menses,  ceases  to  be  active,  or  to  sccreti',  we  often 
find  that  the  breasts  have  an  action  excited  in  them, 
becoming  slowly  inflamed,  and  assuming  a  cancerous 
disposition.  The  uterus  and  breasts  seem  to  be  a  set 
of  glands  balancing  each  other  in  the  system,  one  only 
being  naturally  active,  or  secreting  properly  at  a  time; 
and  accordingly  we  seldom,  if  ever,  find  that  when  the 
uterus  yields  the  menstrual  discharge,  the  milk 
is  secreted  in  perfection,  during  the  continuance 
of  this  discharge,  nor  do  we  ever  find  them  both 
inflamed  at  the  same  time. 

The  uterus  has  not  only  this  connection  with  the 
breasts,  but  it  has  also  a  \CT'j  particular  sympathy  with 
the  stomach,  which  again  sympathises  with  the  brain; 
and  thus  we  sec  how  a  disorder  of  the  uterus  may  in- 
duce an  extensive  series  of  affections,  each  dependent 
on  the  other.  The  uterus  has  been  known,  ever  since 
the  foundation  of  physic,  to  produce  very  extensive 
diseases  in  the  nervous  system  ;  and  it  is  amusing  to 
know  how  tliis  was  explained.  The  organs  of  generation 
in  the  male  form  likewise  a  little  system,  in  which  all 
the  parts  exhibit  this  sympathy  with  each  other.  They 
likewise  give  us  a  very  good  instance  of  the  association 
of  action,  or  sympathy  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
that  word. 

Sympathy  has  been  divided  into  the  contiguous, 
and  remote.  Mr.  Burns  supposes  it  more  conformable 
to  the  present  doctrine,  to  divide  it  into,  first,  the 
sjjmpathy  of  cquilibriiim,  in  which  one  part  is  weakened 
by  the  increased  action  of  another;  and,  second,  the 
sympathy  of  association,  in  which  two  parts  act  together 
at  the  same  time.  The  sympathy  of  association  is 
produced  suddenly,  and  for  a  short  time.  The 
sympathy  of  equilibrium  is  produced  more  slowly, 
and  continues  to  operate  for  much  longer  time.  It  is 
curious  enough  that  most,  or  at  least  many,  of  those 
organs,  which  seem  to  be  connected  by  the  sympathy 
of  equilibrium,  exhibit  likewise  more  or  less  of  the 
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sympathy  of  association,  when  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  this  can  take  ])lace. 

The  sympathy  of  equilibrium  is  seen  in  the  effects 
cf  inflammation  of  the  end  of  the  urethra  on  the 
testicle;  which  often  diminishes  its  action,  and  pro- 
duces a  very  disagreeable  sensation  of  dulness ;  or  if 
this  inflammation  be  suddenly  diminished,  the  action 
of  the  testicle  is  as  suddenly  increased,  and  swelling 
takes  place.  The  same  is  seen  in  the  connection  of  the 
ureihra  with  the  bladder  and  prostate  gland,  as 
is  mentioned  in  all  the  dissertations  on  gonorrhoea. 
These  parts  likewise  atfcct  the  stomach  greatly,  iii- 
creased  action  in  them  weakening  that  organ  much. 
This  is  seen  in  the  effects  of  swelled  testicle  or  excessive 
venery,  or  inflamed  bladder,  and  in  calculus ;  all  which 
weaken  the  stomach,  and  produce  dyspepsia.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  kidney ;  vomiting  and 
flatult'nce  being  produced  by  nephritis. 

The  sympathy  of  association,  or  an  instance  of  sym- 
pathy in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  like- 
w.ise  seen  in  the  connection  betwixt  the  glands  and 
testicles  in  coition  ;  but  for  this  purpose,  the  action 
ia  the  glands  must  be  sudden  and  of  short  duration  ; 
for  if  C(.)ntinued  long,  weakness  of  the  testicles,  or 
diminished  action,  is  induced.  In  those  parts  vvhicli 
exhibit  this  natural  association  of  action,  if  the  action 
of  one  part  be  suddenly  and  for  a  short  time  increased, 
the  action  of  the  sympathising  part  will  likewise  be 
increased;  as  we  see  in  the  instance  already  given  of 
coition,  and  likewise  in  paroxysm.s  of  the  stone,  in 
which  the  glans  penis,  after  making  water,  becomes 
very  painfal.  But  if  the  action  be  more  slowly  induc- 
'ed,  and  continued  for  a  long  time,  then  this  association 
is  set  aside,  by  the  stronger  and  more  general  principle 
of  the  equilibrium  of  action,  and  the  sympathising  pai  t 
is  weakened.  Hence,  violent  inflammation  of  the  end 
of  the  urethra  produces  a  weakness  and  irritaljility  of  the 
bladder,  dulness  of  the  testicles,  &c. 

There  is  also  an  evident  sympathy  of  equilibrium 
betwixt  the  stomach  and  lower  tract  of  intestines ; 
which  two  portions  may  be  said,  in  general,  to  balance 
each  other  in  the  abdomen.  When  the  action  of  the 
intestines  is  increased  in  diarrhoea,  the  stomach  is  often 
weakened,  and  the  patient  tormented  with  nausea.  This 
will  be  cured,  not  so  easily  by  medicines  taken  into  the 
stomach,  as  by  anodyne  clysters,  which  will  abate  the 
action  of  the  intestines.  When  the  intestines  are  in- 
flamed, as  in  strangulated  hernia,  vomiting  is  a  never- 
failing  attendant. 

When,  again,  the  stomach  is  inflamed,  the  intestines 
are  affected,  and  obstinate  costiveness  takes  place;  even 
in  hysterical  affections  of  the  stomach,  the  intestines 
are  often  deranged.  Injections  of  cold  water  frequently 
relieve  these  affections  of  the  stomach,  by  their  action 
on  the  intestines. 

The  liver  and  stomach  are  also  connected  with  one 
another.  When  the  liver  is  inflamed,  or  has  its  action 
increased,  the  stomach  is  weakened,  and  dyspeptic 
symptoms  take  place.  When  the  stomach  is  weakened, 
as,  for  instance,  by  intoxication,  then  the  action  of 
the  liver  is  increased,  and  a  greater  quantity  than  usual 
Vol.  11. 


of  bile  is  secreted.  The  same  takes  place  in  warm  cli- 
mates, whei'e  the  stomach  is  much  debilitated.  If  the 
liver  has  its  action  thus  frequently  increased,  it  assumes 
a  species  of  inflammation,  or  becomes,  as  it  is  called, 
scirrhous.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  habitual  dram- 
drinkers,  and  in  those  who  stay  long  in  warm  countries, 
and  use  fi1;edoms  with  the  stomach.  The  liver,  like- 
wise, sympathises  with  the  brain  ;  for  when  this  organ 
is  injured,  and  its  action  much  impaired,  as  in  com- 
pression, inflammation  and  suppuration  have  been 
often  known  to  take  place  in  the  liver. 

Besides  this  connection  of  the  stomach  with  the  liver, 
it  is  also  very  intimately  dependent  on  the  brain,  being 
weakened  when  the  action  of  the  brain  is  increased ; 
as  we  see  in  inflammation  of  that  organ.  The  brain 
again  is  affected  with  pain,  when  the  stomach  is  weak- 
ened by  intoxication,  or  other  causes;  and  this  pain 
will  be  often  relieved  by  slowly  renewing  the  action  of 
the  stomach,  by  such  stimuli  as  arc  natural  to  it;  such 
as  small  quantifies  of  soups  frequently  repeated.  A 
slight  increase  of  action  in  the  stomach,  at  least  if  not 
of  a  morbid  kind,  affects  the  lirain  so  as  to  produce 
sleep,  diminishing  its  action.  This  we  sec  in  the  effects 
of  a  full  meal,  and  even  of  a  draught  of  warm  water. 
The  stomach,  likewise,  sympathises  with  the  throat ; 
squcamishness  and  anorexia  being  often  produced  by 
inflammation  of  the  tonsils.  This  inflammation  is  fre- 
quently abated,  by  restoring  or  increasing  the  action  of 
the  stomach.  Hence  the  throat,  in  slight  inflanuna- 
tion,  is  frequently  easier  after  dinner ;  hence,  likewise, 
the  effect  of  emetics  in  cynanche. 

The  extremities  of  bones  and  muscles  also  sym- 
pathise in  the  same  manner.  When  one  end  of  a 
bone  is  inflamed,  the  action  of  the  other  is  lessened, 
and  pain  is  produced;  for  a  painful  sensation  may 
result  both  from  increased  and  diminished  action. 
When  the  tendon  of  a  muscle  is  inflamed,  the  body 
of  that  muscle  often  is  pained,  and  l  ice  versa. 

Lastly,  "the  external  skin  sympathises  with  the  parts 
below  it.  If  it  be  inflamed,  as  in  erysipelas,  the  parts 
immediately  beneath  are  weakened,  or  have  their 
natural  action  diminished.  If  this  inflammation  affect 
the  face  or  scalp,  then  the  brain  is  injured  ;  and  head- 
ach,  stupor,  or  mild  delirium,  supervene.  If  it 
attack  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  then  the  abdominal 
viscera  are  affected,  and  we  have  vomiting  and  purging 
or  obstinate  costiveness,  according  to  circumstances. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  disease  of  children,  which  is 
called  by  the  nurses  the  boxceJ-hke,  in  which  the 
skin  is  inflamed,  as  they  suppose,  from  some  morbid 
matter  within. 

If  the  internal  parts  be  inflamed,  the  action  of  the 
surface  is  diminished,  and  by  increasing  this  action, 
we  can  lessen  or  remove  the  disease  below  ;  as  we  see 
daily  proved  by  the  good  effects  of  blisters.  When 
the  stomach,  intestines,  or  kidney,  have  been  very 
irritable,  a  sinapism  has  been  known  to  act  like  a 
charm ;  and  in  the  deap-seatcd  inflammations  of  the 
breasts,  bowels,  or  joints,  no  better  remedy  is  known 
after  the  use  of  the  lancet,  than  a  blister. 

The  utility  of  issues  in  diseases  of  the  lungs,  the 
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liver,  and  the  joints,  is  to  be  explained  on  the  same 
principle.  In  th^se  cases  we  find  that  issues  do  little 
good  unless  they  be  somewhat  painful,  or  are  in  the 
state  of  healthy  ulcers.  An  indolent  flabby  sore, 
however  large  the  discharge  (which  is  always  thin, 
and  accompanied  with  little  action),  does  no  good, 
but  only  adds  to  the  sufferings  of  the  patient.  We  may, 
however,  err  on  the  other  hand  by  making  the  issues 
too  painful,  or  by  keeping  them  active  too  long,  for 
after  they  have  removed  the  inflammatory  disease 
below,  they  will  still  operate  on  these  parts,  lessening 
their  action,  and  preventing  the  healing  process  from 
going  on  propei  ly.  This  is  seen  in  cases  of  curvature 
of  the  spine,  where  at  first  the  inflammation  of  the 
vertebra  is  diminished  by  the  issues;  but  if  they  be 
kept  long  open  after  this  is  removed,  they  do  harm. 
We  often  see  the  patient  recover  rapidly  after  his 
surgeon  has  healed  the  issue  in  despair,  judging  that 
it  could  do  no  further  service,  but  only  increase  the 
weakness  of  his  patient. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact,  that  when  any  par- 
ticular action  disappears  suddenly  from  a  part,  it  will 
often  speedily  affect  that  organ  which  sympathises 
most  with  the  part  which  was  originally  diseased. 
This  is  best  seen  in  the  inflammatory  action,  which, 
as  practical  writers  have  well  observed,  occasionally 
disappears  quickly  from  the  part  first  affected,  and 
then  shews  itself  in  some  other. 

From  the  foregoing  principles,  when  action  is  much 
increased  in  one  part,  it  is  to  a  certain  degree 
diminished  in  some  other.  On  this  account,  the 
general  sum  or  degree  of  action  in  the  body,  is  less 
than  it  otherwise  would  be,  and  consequently  the 
system  suffers  less. 

SY'MPHISIS  (cru^^uo';^-,  from  c-vv,  together,  and 
f'JM,  to  grow  J;  a  sort  of  connection  of  bones,  in  which 
they  are  united  by  an  intervening  body.  It  compre- 
hends four  species,  viz.  Synchondrosis,  Syssarcosis,  Sy- 
neurosis,  and  Syndesmosis.    See  those  articles. 

SY'MPI-IYTUM  (cr'j[jL(ptjrov,  from  av^fvuu,  to  unite; 
so  called  because  of  its  supposed  power  of  uniting  the 
lips  of  a  wound),  the  Consolida  major;  comfrey :  Sym- 
vhyfum  officinale,  foliis-ovatis  lanceolatis  decurrentibus, 
Linn.  This  is  administered  instead  of  the  altha?a; 
its  roots  abounding  with  a  viscid  juice,  whose  virtues 
are  similar  to  that  of  the  latter. 

SY'j\lPHYTUM  MACULO'SUM.  The  sage  of  Je- 
rusalem.    See  PULMONAKIA. 

SY'MPHYTUM  MI'NUS.  See  Prunella. 
SYMPTOM  (crviJi-n'rMfLa.,  from  a-vu.iti'CTVj,  to  happen ); 
such  a  conjunction  of  appearances,  or  such  an  appi-ar- 
ance  of  any  one  thing,  as  indicates  what  will  be  the  is- 
sue of  a  disease,  and  the  means  of  cure.  liencc  the 
epithet  symptomatic  is  often  used  to  denote  the  differ- 
ence between  the  primary  and  si  condary  causes  in  dis- 
eases ;  as  a  fever  from  pain  is  said  to  be  symptomatic, 
because  it  arises  from  pain  only :  and,  thi  refore,  the 
ordinary  means  in  fevers  are  not  in  such  cases  to  be 
had  recourse  to,  but  to  what  will  remove  the  pain;  for 
when  that  ceases,  the  fever  will  cease  wiihout  any  di*  LCt 
means  taken  for  that  purpose.  A  secondary  syynptom  is 
one  that  depends  on  a  primary  one. 


SYMPTOMATOLOGY,  the  history  of  diseases. 

See  Pathology  and  Nosology. 

SYN  Airi'HRO'blS  (cDvapS/Jwo-ij,  from  cruy,  together, 
and  apSpov,  n  joint  J;  a  sort  of  eounection  ot  bones,  in 
which  ih(  y  are  united  immovably.  It  has  three  species, 
viz.  suture,  harmony,  and  gomphosis. 

SYNCHONDRO'SiS  {(ruv)(pvSpui(ris,  ivom  <ruv,xvifhf 
and  ^ovSpo;,  a  cartdagej ;  that  spicies  of  symphisis,  in 
which  one  bone  is  united  with  another  by  means  of  an 
intervening  cartilage,  as  the  bones  of  the  pubis  and 
vertebra  are. 

SYNCHONDROTO'MIA  ((ruv%ovJp«;ro/x,(a,  from 
cvy^OvSpuj(rif,  the  symphisis  of  the  puljis,  aiuJ  re^jivu},  to 
cut);  the  operation  of  dividing  the  symphisis  ot  the 
pubis  in  difficult  labours.    See  Pelvis. 

SY'NCHYSiS  ((nj/;;:^U(r;j,  from  (rvyxyoti,  to  confound); 
a  dissolution  of  the  vitieous  humour  of  the  eye  into 
an  aqueous  fluid. 

S\'NCiPUT,  or  Sinciput;  the  fore-part  of  the 
cranium.    See  Cranium. 

SY'NCOPE  (eruvjcoTnj,  from  iruv,  with,  and  MTrhj, 
to  cut  or  strike  down  J,  Deliquium  Animi,  or  Leipothy- 
mia;  fainting  or  swooning.  This  is  a  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  neuroses,  and  order  adynamice,  of  Cullen  ;  in 
which  the  respiration  and  action  of  the  heart  either 
cease,  or  become  much  weaker  than  usual,  with  pale- 
ness and  coldness,  arising  from  diminished  energy  of  the  ' 
brain,  or  from  organic  affections  of  the  heart.  The 
species  are:  1.  Syncope  cardiaca,  arising  v\ithout  a  visi- 
ble cause,  and  with  violent  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
during  the  intervals.  This  depends  generally  on  some 
organic  affection  of  the  heart  or  neighbouring  vessels, 
and  is  irremediable.  2.  Syncope  occasionalis,  the  ex- 
citing cause  being  manifest,  and  easily  removed,  by  a 
horizontal  posture  of  the  bodj^,  volatiles  taken  inter- 
nally, applied  to  the  nose,  &c. 

SY'iNCOPE  ANGINO'SA.     See  Angina  pec- 
toris. 

SYNDESMOLO'GIA  ((rvvS£irjj.oKoyia,,  from  ffw^sar- 
[1,0;,  a  ligament,  and  Xoyo;,  a  discourse  J ;  the  doctrine  of 
the  ligaments.    See  Ligaments. 

SY'NDESMO-PHARYNGE'US.  See  Constrictob 

PHARYNGIS  MEDIUS. 

SYNDES.MO'SIS  {a-vv^£(rww<n;,  from  <TvvSc<rixo;,  a.  li- 
gament);  that  species  ot  syihpliisis  or  mediate  connec- 
tion of  bones,  in  which  they  arc  united  by  ligament, 
as  is  the  radius  with  the  ulna. 

SYNE'CHIA  (of  the  Gr.  ervvs^ioc);  a  concretion  of 
the  iris  with  the  cornea,  or  milIi  the  capsule  of  the 
crystaline  lens.  The  proximate  cause  is  their  contact 
from  inflammation,  or  adhesion  of  these  parts,  the  con- 
seijueiice  of  inflammation.  The  remote  causes  are,  a 
collapse  of  the  Cornea,  a  prolapsus  of  the  iris,  a 
swe  lling  or  tumefied  cataract,  hypopium,  or  an  unna- 
tural rormatifm. 

SVNEUHO'SIS  {(Tvvsupu:a-i;,  from  (Tvv,  with,  and 
vsupov,  a  nirve;  the  ancu  nii  iiicludi  d  membranes,  liga- 
ments, and  tendons,  under  the  head  of  nc  rves);  that  sort 
ul  symphisis,  in  which  one  bone  is  united  to  another 
by  means  of  an  intervening  membi^ne. 

SYNE'ZESIS  (of  the  Gr.  a-uvs^Tja-i;,  conjidentia);  a 
perfect  concretion  and  coarctauou  of  the  pupil.    It  is 
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Icnown  by  the  absence  of  the  pupil,  and  a  total  loss  of 
vision.  There  are  many  species,  but  the  most  remark- 
able is  that  from  a  secession  of  the  iris  or  cornea. 
From  whatever  cause.this  may  happen,  the  effect  is  cer- 
tain, for  the  pupil  contracts  its  diameter;  the  lonoilu- 
dmal  fibres,  separated  from  the  circle  of  the  cornea, 
cannot  resist  the  orbicular  fibres:  from  hence  the  pupil 
'is  wliolly  or  partialljf  contracted. 

SYNGENE'SIA  (from  cruv,  together,  and  yeyztris, 
generation) ;  in  the  Linnsean  system  of  botany,  a  class 
of  plants,  the  nineteenth  in  order.  The  title  signifies 
congeneration,  alluding  to  the  circumstance  of  the  sta- 
mina; in  which,  though  the  filaments  stand  separate, 
yet  the  antherac,  which  are  the  parts  more  immediately 
subservient  to  gi  neration,  are  united  in  a  cylinder,  and 
perlorm  their  office  together. 

S\'NOCHA  {a-vvo^fj,  from  fvvs^co,  to  confimiej ; 
inflammatory  fever;  a  species  of  coniiuued  fiver,  which 
is  characterised  by  increased  heat,  pulse  frequent, 
strong,  and  hard  ;  the  urine  high-coloured  ;  tiie  senses  not 
mucii  impaired.  This  fever  is  so  named  from  its  being 
attended  with  S3-mptoms  of  general  inflammation,  by 
which  it  is  readily  to  be  distinguished  from  either  the 
nervous  or  putrid  fever.  It  makes  its  attack  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  but  is  most  prevalent  in  the  spring; 
and  it  seizes  persons  of  all  ages  and  habits,  but  more 
particularly  those  in  the  vigour  of  life,  with  strong 
♦iastic  fibres,  and  of  a  plethoric  constitution.  It  is  a 
species  of  fever  ahnost  peculiar  to  cold  and  temperate 
climates,  being  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with  in  very  warm 
latitudes,  except  amongst  Europeans  lately  arrived; 
and  even  then,  the  inflammatory  stage  is  of  very  short 
duration,  as  this  fever  soon  assumes  the  putrid  type. 

The  most  usual  exciting  causes  are  sudden  transi- 
tions from  heat  to  cold,  swallowing  cold  liquors  w  hen 
the  body  is  much  heated  by  exercise,  too  free  a  use  of 
vinous  and  spirituous  liquors,  great  intemperance,  vio- 
lent passions  of  the  mind,  the  sudden  suppression  of 
habitual  evacuations,  and  the  sudden  repulsion  of  erup- 
tions. It  may  be  doubted  if  this  fever  ever  originates 
from  personal  infection  ;  but  it  is  possible  for  it  to  ap- 
pear as  an  epidemic  amongst  such  as  are  of  a  robust 
habit,  from  a  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere.  It 
comes  on  with  a  sense  of  lassitude  and  inactivity,  suc- 
ceeded by  vertigo,  rigors,  and  pains  over  the  whole 
body,  but  more  particularly  in  the  head  and  back ; 
which  symptoms  are  shortly  followed  by  redness  of  the 
face  and  eyes,  great  restlessness,  intense  heat,  and  un- 
quenchable thirst,  oppression  of  breathing,  and  nausea. 
The  skin  is  dry  and  parched  ;  the  tongue  is  of  a  scarlet 
colour  at  the  sides,  and  furred  with  white  in  the  centre; 
the  urine  is  red  and  scanty;  the  body  is  costive;  and 
there  is  a  quickness,  with  a  fulness  and  hardness,  in 
the  pulse,  not  much  affected  by  any  pressure  made  on 
the  artery.  If  the  febrile  symptoms  run  very  high,  and 
proper  moans  are  not  used  at  an  early  period,  stupor 
and  delirium  come  on,  the  imagination  becomes  much 
disturbed  and  hurried,  and  the  patient  raves  violently. 
The  disease  usually  goes  through  its  course  in  about 
fourt(Hn  days,  and  terminates  in  a  crisis,  either  by 
diaphon  sis,  dian'hoea,  hasmorrhage  from  the  nose,  or 
the  deposit  of  a  copious  sediment  in  the  urine  j  which 


crisis  is  usually  preceded  by  some  variation  in  the 
pulse. 

The  physician's  judgment,  as  to  the  termination  of 
this  disease,  must  be  formed  from  the  violence  of  the 
attack,  and  the  nature  of  the  symptoms.  If  the  fever 
runs  high,  or  continues  many  days  with  stupor  or  deli- 
rium, the  event  may  be  doubtful ;  but  if  to  these  are 
added,  picking  at  the  bed-clothes,  starlings  of  the  ten- 
dons, involuntary  discharges  by  stool  and  urine,  and 
hiccough,  it  will  ihcn  certainly  be  fatal.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  fi  briU  heat  abates,  the  other  symptoms 
moderate,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  crisis,  we  may 
then  expect  a  recovery.  This  fever  has  been  known 
to  terminate  in  mania,  but  the  instances  are  rare. 

Dr.  CuUen  objects  to  the  plan  of  those  who  are  for 
leaving  the  cure  of  continued  fevers  to  the  operations 
of  nature ;  because  these  operations  are  neither  certain 
in  themselves,  nor  are  tliey  so  well  vinderstood  as  to 
enable  us  to  regulate  them  properly;  and  it  is,  like-, 
wise,  possible  to  supersede  them  by  art.  The  plan, 
therefore,  on  which  he  proceeds  is,  to  form  his  indica- 
tions of  cure  upon  tlie  means  of  obviating  the  tendency 
to  death  in  fevers;  and  these  he  reduces  to  three.  First, 
To  moderate  the  violence  of  re-action;  secondly.  To 
remove  or  obviate  the  causes  of  debility ;  and,  tinrdhi. 
To  obviate  or  correct  the  tendency  of  the  fluids  to 
putrefaction.  The  first  indication  may  be  answered 
by  all  those  means  which  diminish  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries;  and  by  those  which  take  off  the 
spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels,  which  is  the  chief  cause 
of  violent  re-action. 

1.  The  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  may  be  dimi- 
nished, (1.)  By  avoiding  or  moderating  those  irritations, 
which,  in  one  degree  or  other,  are  almost  constantly 
applied  to  the  body.  (2.)  By  the  use  of  certain  seda- 
tive powers.  (3.)  By  diminishing  the  tension  or  tone 
of  the  arterial  system. 

The  irritations  mentioned  are  the  impressions  made 
upon  our  senses,  the  exercise  of  the  body  and  mind, 
and  the  taking  in  of  aliments.  The  avoiding  of  these 
as  much  as  possible,  or  the  moderating  their  force, 
makes  what  is  properly  called  the  antiphlogistic  regi- 
men, proper  to  be  employed  in  almost  every  continued 
fever.  This  regimen  is  to  be  directed  in  a  manner 
which  is  familiar  to  every  practitioner. 

To  moderate  the  violence  of  re-action,  we  are  to 
employ  certain  sedative  powers,  with  a  view  to  diminish 
the  activity  of  the  whole  body,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  sanguiferous  system.  The  first  of  these  is  the  ap- 
plication of  cold.  When  the  generating  power  of  heat 
in  the  system  is  increased,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in 
synocha,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  avoid  all  further 
means  of  increasing  it,  but  also  to  apply  air  of  a  cooler 
temperature.  This  is  shewn,  from  some  late  observa- 
tions, to  be  a  very  powerful  means  of  moderating  the 
violence  of  re-action.    See  Cold  Affusion. 

Another  sedative  power  very  frequently  employed  in 
fevers,  is  that  of  refrigerants.  See  Refrigerants. 
The  chief  of  these  are  acids  of  all  kinds  when  suffi- 
ciently diluted,  and  which  are,  in  several  respects,  re- 
medies adapted  to  continued  fevers.  Tliose  t  specially 
in  use  are  the  vitriolic,  muriatic,  and  vegetable ;  and 
O  0  2 
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on  many  accounts  the  latter,  such  as  the  acids  of  tama- 
rintls,  lemons,  oranges,  mulberries,  barberries,  &c.  are 
to  be  preferred.  Ancstiier  set  of  iTfrigerants,  are  the 
neutral  salts  formed  of  the  vitriolic,  nitrous,  or  vegeta- 
ble acids,  with  alkalies  cither  l]:sed  or  volatile.  Nitre 
is  a  refrigerant  much  employed,  but  all  the  others  par- 
take more  or  less  of  the  same  quality.  The  third  ge- 
neral method  of  diminishing  the  re-action  of  the  sy- 
stem, is  by  lessening  the  tension,  tone,  and  activity,  of 
the  sanguiferous  system.  The  most  efficacious  means 
of  doing  this,  is  by  evacuations  of  bleeding  and  purg- 
ing. I'he  former  is  evidently  one  of  the  most  ))ovverful 
means  of  diminishing  the  activity  of  the  whole  body, 
and  especially  of  the  sanguiferous  system  ;  and  it  must, 
therefore,  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  moderating 
the  re-action  in  fevers.  When  the  violence  of  re- 
action, and  its  constant  attendant  a  phlogistic  diathe- 
sis, are  sufficiently  evident ;  when  these  constitute  the 
principal  part  of  the  disease,  and  may  be  expected  to 
continue  through  the  whole  of  it,  as  in  the  cases  of 
synocha;  then  blood-letting  is  the  principal  remedy, 
and  may  be  employed  as  far  as  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  may  seem  to  require,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  patient  will  bear.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked, 
that  a  greater  evacuation  than  is  necessary  may  occa- 
sion a  slower  recovery,  and  render  the  person  more  lia- 
ble to  a  relapse,  or  bring  on  other  diseases.  It  is  also 
to  be  observed,  that  this  evacuation  is  the  more  effec- 
tual, as  the  blood  is  more  suddenly  drawn  ofi';  and  as 
the  body  is,  at  the  same  time,  more  free  from  all  irri- 
tation, and  therefore  when  it  is  in  a  posture  in  which 
the  fewest  muscles  are  in  action. 

With  regard  to  purging,  it  should  bo  done  by  a  sti- 
mulus that  is  not,  at  the  same  time,  communicated  to 
the  rest  of  the  body :  in  thus  emptying  both  the  cavity 
of  the  intestines,  and  the  arteries  which  furnish  the  ex- 
cretions poured  into  it,  we  induce  a  considerable  re- 
laxation in  the  whole  system.  This,  therefore,  is  suited 
to  moderate  the  violence  of  re-action  in  fevers  ;  but  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  as  the  fluid  drawn  from  the  ex- 
cretorics  opening  into  the  intestines,  is  not  all-  drawn 
immediately  fiom  the  arteries,  and  as  what  is  even 
more  immediately  drawn  from  these  is  drawn  off  slow- 
ly, so  the  evacuation  will  not,  in  proportion  to  its 
quantity,  occasion  such  a  sudden  depletion  of  the  red- 
vessels  as  blood-letting  does ;  and,  therefore,  cannot 
act  so  powcifully  in  taking  off  the  phlogistic  diathesis 
of  the  S3'stem.  At  the  same  time,  the  evacuation  may  in- 
duce a  considerable  degree  of  debility;  and,  therefori', 
in  those  cases  in  which  a  dangerous  state  of  dediiity  is 
likely  to  occur,  purging  is  to  employed  with  a  great 
deal  of  caution. 

2.  The  other  method  of  moderating  the  violence  of 
re-action  in  fevers,  is  by  the  exhibition  of  those  reme- 
dies suited  to  take  off  the  spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels, 
supposed  to  be  the  irritation  which  chiefly  supports  the 
rc-action.  Tlie  means  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose, 
are  either  internal  or  external. 

The  internal  means  are,  (1.)  Those  which  determine 
the  force  of  the  circulation  to  the  extreme  vessels  on 
the  surface  of  the  body;  and,  by  restoring  the  tone  and 
activity  of  these  vessels,  overcome  the  spasm  on  their 
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extremities.  (2.)  Those  medicines  which  have  th« 
power  of  taking  off  spasm  in  any  part  of  the  system, 
and  wiiich  are  known  under  the  title  of  antispasmodics. 
The  remedies  most  fit  to  determine  to  the  surface  of  the 
body  are,  diluents,  neutral  salts,  sudorifics,  and  erne- 
tics.  The  use  of  the  first  needs  no  particular  mention. 
The  second  means  of  determining  to  the  skin,  is  by  the 
use  of  neutral  salts.  These,  in  a  certain  dose,  produce 
a  sense  of  heat  upon  the  surface  of  the  body ;  and,  if 
the  body  be  covered  close,  and  kept  warm,  a  sweat  is 
readily  brought  out.  The  same  medicines  taken  dur- 
ing the  cold  stage  of  a  fever,  very  often  put  an  end  to 
it,  and  bring  on  the  hot  one;  and  they  arc  also  re- 
markable for  stopping-  the  vomiting,  which  so  frequently 
attends  the  cold  stage  of  fevers.  All  this  shews, 'that 
neutral  salts  have  a  power  of  determining  the  blood  to 
the  surface  of  the  body ;  and  may,  therefore,  be  of  use 
in  taking  off  the  spasm  which  subsists  there  in  fevers. 
The  neutral  most  commonly  employed  in  fevers,  is 
that  form.ed  of  an  alkali  with  the  native  acid  of  vegeta- 
bles. But  all  the  other  neutrals  have  more  or  less  the 
same  virtue;  and  perhaps  some  of  them,  particularly 
the  ammoniacal  salts,  possess  it  in  a  stronger  degree. 
(3.)  A  third  method  of  taking  off  spasm,  is  by  the  use  of 
sudorifics.  The  propriety  of  this  remedy  has  been 
much  and  justly  disputed  ;  though  many  specious  ar- 
guments may  be  adduced,  both  for  and  against  the 
practice.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  can  be  admitted  very  ge- 
nerally ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  also  very  doubtful 
if  the  failure  of  the  practice,  or  the  mischiefs  said  to 
arise  from  it,  have  not  been  owing  to  the  improper  con- 
duct of  the  practitioner.  With  respect  to  the  last,  it  is 
almost  agreed  among  physicians,  1.  That  sweating  has 
been  generally  hurtful  when  excited  by  stimulant,hcat- 
ing,  and  inflammatory  medicines.  2.  That  it  has 
been  hurtful  when  excited  by  much  external  heat,  and 
continued  with  a  great  increase  of  the  heat  of  the  body. 
3.  That  it  is  always  hurtful  when  it  does  not  relieve; 
and  rather  increases  the  frequency  and  hardness  of  the 
pulse,  the  anxiety  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  the  hcad- 
ach,  and  delirium.  4.  That  it  is  always  hurtful,  if  it 
be  urged  when  the  sweat  is  not  fluid  ;  or  when  it  is 
partial,  and  on  the  superior  parts  of  the  body  only. 

In  these  cases  it  is  probable,  that  either  an  inflamma- 
tory diathesis  is  produced,  which  increases  the  spasm 
on  the  extreme  vessels ;  or  that,  from  other  causes,  the 
spasm  is  too  much  fixed,  to  j'icld  easily  to  the  increased 
action  of  the  heart  and  arteries^  and  upon  eitlier  sup- 
position it  must  be  obvious,  that  urging  the  sweat  may 
])roduce  determinations  to  some  of  the  internal  parts, 
attended  with  very  great  danger. 

But  the  most  effectual  mean  of  determining  to  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  thereby  taking  off  the  spasm 
affecting  the  extreme  vessels,  is  by  the  use  of  emetics. 
These,  particularly  of  the  antimonial  kind,  have  been 
employed  in  the  cure  of  fevers,  ever  since  the  intro- 
duction of  chemical  medicines;  and,  though  of  late 
their  use  has  become  very  general,  their  efficacy  is  still 
disputed,  and  their  manner  of  operating  is  differently 
explained.  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  full  vomiting  well  suited 
to  determine  to  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  thereby 
to  obviate  the  atony  and  spasm^^'  which  lay  the  founda- 
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tion  of  fcvi?r.  Tims,  vomiting  excited  a  little  before 
the  expected  accession  of  the  paroxysm  of  an  intermit- 
tent, has  been  found  to  prevent  the  paroxysm  altoge- 
ther. It  has  been  observed,  also,  that  when  contagion 
has  been  applied  to  a  person,  and  first  discovers  its 
<jperation,  a  vomit  given  has  prevented  the  fever  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  expected.  The  operation 
of  full  vomiting,  however,  is  transitory,  and  its  eft'ects 
fatiguing;  therefore,  when  the  first  vomiting  does 
not  remove  the  atony  and  spasm  very  entirely,  it  may 
give  occasion  to  their  recurrence  with  greater  force. 
For  these  reasons,  after  fevers  are  fully  formed,  physi- 
cians have  thought  proper  to  employ  emetics  in  nau- 
seating doses  onl}-.  These  are  capable  of  exciting  the 
action  of  the  extreme  vessels,  and  their  operation  is 
more  permanent.  At  the  same  time,  they  often  shew 
their  power  by  exciting  some  degree  of  sweat;  and  their 
operation  is  rendered  more  safe,  by  their  commonly 
producing  some  evacuation  by  stool. 

The  medicines  chiefly  in  use  at  present  arc,  ipeca- 
cuanha and  antimony.  Tlie  former  may  be  employed 
for  determining  to  the  surface  of  the  body ;  but,  even 
in  very  small  doses,  it  so  readily  excites  vomiting,  that 
it  is  with  difficulty  employed  for  the  purpose  of  nau- 
seating only;  and,  in  whatever  manner  employed,  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  that  its  effects  are  less  permanent, 
and  less  powerfully  communicated  from  the  stomach  to 
the  rest  of  the  system,  than  these  of  antimon}'.  This 
last  is,  therefore,  generally  preferred ;  and  of  all  its 
preparations,  the  two  most  worthy  of  notice  are,  the 
oxydum  antimonii  cum  phosphate  calcis,  of  the  Edinburgh, 
and  the  anfmionivm  tartarisatum,  of  the  London,  dispen- 
satories. Both  these  are  very  efficacious  medicines ; 
but  the  former  seems  preferable,  on  account  of  its  more 
gradual  operation. 

The  time  most  ptoper  for  exhibiting  the  preparations 
of  antimony,  with  a  view  to  their  full  effect,  is  a  li.tflc 
before  the  accession,  when  that  can  be  certainly  known. 
In  continued  fevers,  the  exacerbations  are  not  always 
very  observable ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  one 
commonly  happens  about  noon,  or  soon  after  it ;  and 
that  these,  tlierefore,  are  the  most  proper  times  for  ex- 
hibiting emetics.  As  relaxants,  antimonials  should  be 
exhibited,  so  as  neither  to  excite;  vomiting  nor  purging; 
but,  if  possible,  a  general  diaphoresis. 

The  last  means  of  relaxing  the  spasm  of  the  extreme 
vessels,  that  remains  to  be  mentioned,  is  warm-bathing. 
This  is  £,  highly  useful  remedy,  under  judicious  ma- 
nagement ;  and  the  most  safe  and  easy  way  of  obtain- 
ing advantage  from  it,  is  to  employ  it  in  the  form  of 
pcdiluvium,  or  fomenting  the  legs  and  feet  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

SY'NOCHUS  (of  the  Gr.  (Tuvo^oj,  from  ctws'x^li},  to 
conthiue) ;  a  mixed  kind  of  fever.  It  is  a  species  of 
continued  fever,  commencing  with  the  S3'mptoms  of 
synocha,  but  terminating  in  typhus;  so  that  synocha 
and  typhus  are  blended  together  in  a  slight  degree;  the 
former  being  apt  to  preponderate  at  its  commencement, 
and  the  latter  towards  its  termination.  Every  thing 
which  has  a  tendency  to  enervate  the  body,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  remote  cause  of  fever ;  but  the  most 
usual  and  universal  cause  of  it,  is  the  application  of 


cold  to  the  body;  and  its  morbid  effects  seem  to  de- 
pend partly  upon  certain  circumstances  of  the  cold  it^ 
self,  and  partly  upon  certain  circumstances  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  applied. 

The  circumstances  which  seem  to  enhance  the  mor- 
bid effects  of  cold  in  producing  fever,  are,  its  degree  of 
intensity;  the  length  of  time  which  it  is  applied;  its 
being  applied  generally,  or  only  partially,  in  a  current 
of  air;  its  having  a  degree  of  moisture  accompanying 
it ;  and  its  being  a  considerable  or  sudden  change  from 
heat  to  cold.  Persons  become  more  liable  to  be  af- 
fected by  cold,  when  previously  in  a  state  of  debility; 
induced  either  by  great  fatigue,  or  violent  exertions ; 
by  long  fasting;  want  of  natural  rest;  severe  evacua- 
tions ;  by  preceding  disease ;  by  errors  in  diet ;  by  in- 
temperance in  drinking,  or  sensuality  in  eating;  by  too 
close  an  application  to  study,  or  giving  way  to  grief, 
ft.'ar,  or  great  anxiety;  by  depriving  the  body  of  a  part 
of  its  accustomed  clothing  ;  by  exposing  any  one  par- 
ticular part  of  it,  whilst  the  rest  is  kept  of  its  usual 
warmth  ;  or  by  exposing  it  generally  or  suddenly  to 
cold,  when  heated  much  beyond  its  usual  temperature: 
these  may  be  looked  upoii  as  so  many  causes  giving  an 
effect  to  cold,  which  it  otherwise  might  not  have  pro- 
duced. Another  frequent  cause  of  fever  seems  to  be, 
breathing  air  contaminated  by  the  vapours  arising  ei- 
ther indirectly  or  originally  from  the  body  of  a  person 
labouring  under  typhous  fever ;  though  this  is  seldomer  a 
cause  of  s3'nocha,  than  of  the  disease  from  whence  the 
contagion  is  derived. 

To  understand  the  nature  of  mixed  fevers,  the  prac- 
titioner should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  general 
phenomena  of  fever,  described  under  the  article  Fever; 
and  also  with  the  symptoms  of  synocha  and  typhus, 
which  prevail  in  it  in  its  earlier  and  latter  stages.  The 
treatment  must,  of  course,  vary  with  these  circum- 
stances ;  and  for  suitable  instructions  respecting  it,  the 
reader  has  only  to  refer  to  the  articles  Synocha  and 
Typhus. 

SYNO'VIA,  the  name  given  by  Paracelsus  to  an 
unctuous  fluid,  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  secreted  from 
appropriate  glands  in  the  joint  v.'hich  contains  it. 
The  use  of  this  fluid  is,  to  lubricate  the  cartilaginous 
surfaces  of  the  articulatory  bones,  and  to  facilitate  their 
motions.  Tha  synovial  glands  are  an  assemblage  of  a 
fatty  fimbriated  structure. 

SYNTENO'SIS  {<rvvrzvw(ri;,  from  (rvv,  with,  and 
T'Evwv,  a  tendon);  a  species  of  articulation,  in  which 
the  bones  are  connected  together  by  tendons. 

SY'NTHESIS(cruv6£o-(f,from  <rvvri^iJ!.i, xo  compound )  ; 
a  term  sometimes  used  in  opposition  to  analysis;  and 
signifying  the  combination  of  any  thing,  by  the  re- 
union of  its  different  parts.    See  Analyses. 

SY'PHILIS  (the  name  of  a  shepherd,  to  whom  tlie 
disease  was  given,  as  the  poets  tell,  for  insulting  the 
sun;  or,  more  probably,  from  (rj^A(5f,ji7//ij/J;  a  name- 
for  the  Lues  venerea,  under  which  head  a  full  account 
of  the  disease  is  given ;  with  the  exception,  neverthe- 
less, of  the  method  of  treatment  by  the  internal  use 
of  nitrous  acid,  of  the  real  effects  of  which  we  were 
desirous  of  giving  the  most  recent  and  authentic  ac- 
count. 
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The  supposed  antisyphilitic  powers  of  tlie  nitrous 
acid  were  first  announced  to  the  medical  world  by 
Mr.  William  Scott,  a  surgeon  at  Bengal.  It  is  said  he 
caught  the  idea  from  Dr.  Girtann.  r,  who  had,  in  his 
•writings,  suggested,  that  the  beneficial  effects  in  syphi- 
lis, of  the  various  mercurial  preparations,  arose  from 
the  oxygen  contained  in  them. 

The  dose  of  the  nitric  acid  is  ;  afterwards  aug- 
mented to  jij,  or  more,  mixed  with  a  pint  ot  distilk  d 
\vater,  and  sweetened  with  syrup;  and  taken  down,  at 
different  times,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  through  a 
small  glass  tube,  to  prevent  the  teeth  from  being  in- 
j  ured. 

The  remarkable  effects  of  this,  are  commonly  those 
of  increasing  the  appetite  and  augmenting  the  secretion 
of  urine;  causing  also  more  or  less  thirst,  a  white 
tongue,  sizy  blood,  and  increased  action  of  the  whole 
system ;  but  nothing  like  mercurial  salivation  takes 
place.  It  does  not,  however,  accommodate  itself 
equally  well  to  all  constitutions. 

This  remedy,  though  said  by  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  profession  to  be  no  less  adajited  for  the 
cure  of  fvimary  than  of  seeondunj  veiu  real  symptoms, 
has  been  nevertheless  opposed,  by  what  beeni  to  be  the 
most  decisive  experiments,  particularly  those  of  Mr. 
Pearson,  of  the  Lock  Hospital,  in  London.  See  Ni- 
trous Acid.  By  the  advocates  for  the  nitric  acid,  it 
is  said  to  act  sensibly  on  the  disease  in  six  or  eight 
days,  and  frequently  to  efl'ect  a  cure  in  fifteen  or  six- 
teen. 

But  other  substances,  which  contain  oxygen,  have 
been  thought  no  less  capable  of  curing  syphilis  than 
nitrous  acid.  The  principal  and  most  approved  of  these, 
is  the  oxygenated  muriate  of  potash;  which  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  describes  as  even  more 
efficacious  than  the  acid ;  since,  in  one  instance,  he 
found  it  succeed,  when  the  latter  had  little  or  no 
effect. 

Amongst  the  facts  brought  forward  on  this  disputed 
topic,  there  are  certainly  none  on  whom  we  can  more 
securely  r^-ly,  than  on  those  adduced  by  Dr.  Rollo, 
Surgeon-General  of  the  Royal  Artillery ;  who,  in  a 
multitude  of  cases,  has  provid,  if  not  the  mnari/ing 
antisyphildic  effects  of  nitrous  acid,  at  least  its  high 
claims  as  an  auxiliary  remedy.  In  a  report  of  284 
venereal  cases,  treate  d  in  the  Hospital  of  the  Royal 
ArtilL  ry,  by  Dr.  Wittman,  the  following  results  are 
stati  d : 

Tlie  plan  consisted  in  exhibiting  gr.  x  or  xv,  of  the 
PiZ.  Hydj-arg.  daily,  for  the  space  of  eight  or  ten  days; 
then  the  nitrous  acid,  in  doses  of  one  or  two  drachms 
daily,  was  givi  n  for  the  same  number  of  days ;  and  by 
the  alte  rnate  use  of  these  rcmi  dies,  duly  persiste  d  in, 
the  patients  were  cured,  'i'his  method  was  uniformly 
employed  in  all  syphilitic  complaints  admitted  into  the 
hospital  within  the  year  1805. 

Dr.  Wutman  says — "  Some  instances  of  relapse,  and 


of  secondary  symptoms,  did  occur;  yet  they  have  been 
but  few  in  number,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  abstract ;  and 
thi^y  were  ultimately  cuivd  by  the  alternate  u.se  oi  the 
piil  and  acid.  Ill-conditioned  or  phagedenic  uicera- 
tie^ns  were  by  no  means  frequent ;  nor  did  the  consti- 
tution appear  to  suffer,  as  frequently  happens  when  the 
cure  is  truste  d  entirely  to  mercury. 

"  In  g(  neral,  we  were  enabled  to  persevere  in  the 
use  of  both  remedies,  without  interruption,  until  the 
cure  was  completed.  Yet  the  picuii.aly  irritable  con- 
ditKjn  ot  the  stomach  and  bowe'ls  in  some>  few  patients, 
prevente  d  the  regular  use  of  the  Fil.  Hydrarg.;  and,  in 
other  cases,  the  syste  m  was  not  sensibly  affect,  d  by  it. 
In  such  cases,  the  mercurial  frictions  we  re  had  recourse 
to  with  efiect ;  still  the  nitrous  acid  was  us' d  alter- 
nately with  the  mercury,  and  with  evident  marks  of 
good  effect,  until  the  cure  was  obtained." 

But  these  are  not  the  whole  of  the  cases  in  which 
this  combined  treatment  has  proved  eminently  success- 
ful. The  repeu'ts  of  the'  otlier  surgeons  make  the 
whole  number  of  easels,  within  the  year,  no  hss  than 
735,  in  which  the  results  correspemded  with  the  fore- 
going;  and  it  is  no  inccnsiderabh'  augmentation  of  the 
praise^s  due  to  the  nitrous  acid,  that  its  use  in  syphilis 
has  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  soldie-rs,  commonly 
discharged  as  unfit  for  seiTice,  in  consequence  of  vene- 
real complaints. 

In  fine,  s  it  is  not  our  business  to  decide  on  the 
merits  of  this  new,  but  apparently  excellent,  treat- 
ment, we  refer  the  reader  for  further  information  to  the 
recent  publications  ot  Dr.  Rollo;  whose  indefatigable 
ende  avours  still  *o  draw  the  atte  ntion  of  me  dical  men 
to  a  remedy  which  seeins  so  highly  to  deserve  it,  are 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  every  candid  practitioner. 

S\  'RliE  O'LELM,  an  essi  ntial  oil,  drawn  from  the 
canary  balsam  plant,  or  Moldavica. 

SYRIAN  HERB  MAS'IiCH.    See  Marum  Sy- 

RIACUM. 

SYRINGE  (from  the  Greek  cv^iy^,  or  the  Latin 
tyvinx,  a  pip')>  well-known  inBiiuiuent,  serving  to 
imbibe  or  suck  in  a  quantity  oi  fluid,  and  afterwards 
to  expel  the  same  with  violence.  A  syringe  is  used  for 
transuiitting  inje  ctions  into  cavities  and  canals. 

SY'RUPUS,  syrup  ;  in  pharmacy,  a  preparation  in 
which  sugar  is  dissolved  in  some  vegetable  liquor,  and 
boiled  to  the  consistence  ot  honey.  If  obtained  from 
a  single  plant,  it  is  calle  d  simple;  but  if  from  more  than 
one,  compound.  The-  Syrupus  crvci,  Syrupus  co/c/iici, 
&c.  are  examples  of  thi  loinier. 

SYSSARCO'SIS  {a-v(r<ra,pKuj<ris,  from  cuv,  and  tra^^, 
Jlcsh);  that  seiit  of  unie^n  ot  bones,  in  which  one  bone 
is  united  to  another  by  an  intervening  muscle.  Thus 
the  OS  byoides  is  connected  with  the  sternum  and  other 
parts. 

SY'STOLE  (iryroA>j,  from  tryrfAAcw,  to  contract)  ; 
the  contraction  of  the  heart.  See  Heart  and  Cir- 
culation. 
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T  A'BACUM,  tobacco.    See  Nicotiana. 

TA'BES  (from  tabeo,  to  grow  thin),  wasting  of  the 
body ;  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  cachexies,  and 
ordt-r  viarcurcs,  of  Cullen.  It  is  characterised  by 
emaciation  and  weakness,  attended  with  hectic  fever. 
.There  are  three  species:  1.  Tabes  pitrulenta,  from 
an  ulcerous  discharge;  2.  Taba  scrujulusa,  from  a 
scrofulous  habit;  3.  Tabes  venenata,  from  poison.  See 
Phthisis,  and  Hectic. 

TACAMAHA'CCA,  the  name  of  a  resinous  sub- 
stance which  exudes  from  incisions  made  in  the  stem 
of  the  Fagara  ocfandria ;  foUolis  tomentosis  Linn. 
Two  kinds  of  tacamahacca  are  met  with  in  the  shops. 
The  best,  called,  from  its  being  collected  in  a  kind  of 
gourd  shell,  tacamahacca  in  shells,  is  somewhat 
unctuous  and  soft,  of  a  pale  yellowish  or  greenish 
colour,  a  bitterish  aromatic  taste,  and  a  fragrant 
delightful  smell,  approaching  to  that  of  lavender 
and  ambergrise.  The  more  common  sort  is  in  semi- 
transparent  grains,  of  a  whitish,  yellowish,  brownish, 
or  greenish  colour,  and  of  a  less  grateful  smell  than 
the  former.  Tacamahacca  was  formerly  used  as  an 
ingredient  in  stimulating  plasters ;  and  also  internally, 
as  a  corroborant  and  astringent. 

TA'CTUS.    See  Touch. 

T/E'NIA  (of  the  Gr.  ro-ivia,,  a  fillet ;  so  named  from 
its  resemblance  to  a  piece  of  tape),  the  tape-worm  ; 
a  genus  of  intestinal  worms,  characterised  by  a  long, 
fiat,  and  jointed  body.  Naturalists  have  described  the 
following  species:  1.  Tcenia  oscul/s  marginalibiis,  the 
long  lapc-worm,  and  the  suleum  of  authors,  which  is 
peculiar  to  Russia,  France,  and  some  other  parts.  2. 
Ttenia  osculis  siiperjicialibus,  the  broad  tape- worm, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Switzerland,  &c. 
See  Worms.  Of  ail  the  worms  that  infest  the  human 
body,  this  is  the  most  troublesome  and  dangerous. 
The  roots  of  the  male  fern  (see  Fiiix  mas)  have 
long  been  famed  for  their  efficacy  in  destroying  and 
expelling  it.  The  dose  of  these  roots,  in  powder,  is  to 
half  an  ounce,  to  be  taken  in  honey  and  water,  or 
mead  ;  and  if  it  is  accompanied  with  scammony  enough 
to  purge,  Its  efficacy  will  be  the  greater.  The  French 
physicians,  agreeably  to  the  receipt  of  Madame  Noulfcr, 
order  over-night  a  clyster  of  milk  and  honey,  and  a 
quantity  of  panada  for  supper.  In  the  morning  the 
powdered  fern-root  is  given  to  detach  the  worm,  of 
which  (he  patient  is  said  to  be  sensible,  by  a  cessation 
of  the  pain  in  the  stomach,  ana  by  a  weight  that  is  felt 
in  the  lower  belly.  Two  hours  after  this,  an  active 
purgative  is  given  to  evacuate  the  loosened  worm. 
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Tape-worms  are  found  from  two  to  forty  feet  long^ 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Platerus.  They  gene- 
rally possess  the  whole  tract  of  the  intestines,  but 
especially  the  ileum ;  they  very  much  resemble  a 
piece  of  tape  in  their  appearance,  whence  their  name 
of  tape-worm.    See  PI.  XV. 

Dr.  Temple,  in  his  Practice  of  Physic,  directs  the 
following : 

R  Pulv.  polypod.-  fil.  mas,  jj  ad  3ij, 
Sumend.  in  idoneo  vehiculo. 

Four  hours  after  it  has  been  taken,  this  purgative 
should  be  administered  :  Or,  half  an  ounce  of  sulphur 
may  be  given,  in  any  proper  vehicle, 

R  Pulv.  jalap.  3fi. 

Ol.  menth.  saliv.  gtt.  ij.  m.  f.  pulv. 

Many  commend  the  bark  of  the  root  of  the  mulberry 
tree,  the  juice  of  the  auricula  muris,  the  roots  of 
chamxleon  niger,  ginger,  zedoary,  decoctions  of  mug- 
wort,  southernwood,  penny-royal,  origanum,  hyssop, 
and  in  general  of  all  bitter  and  aromatic  plants,  &c. 
but  Madame  Nouffer's  method  of  treatment  is  much 
the  best. 

TALC  (from  talk,  German),  a  white,  grey,  ycllow,^ 
or  greenish  substance,  of  a  soft  and  soapy  texture,  form- 
ed of  transparent  lamince  placed  upon  each  other. 
Talc  is  composed  of  pure  magnesia,  mixed  with  near 
twice  its  weight  of  silex,  and  less  than  its  weight  of 
alumine.  Venice  talc  has  been  used  in  medicine,  as 
an  antacid  and  aperient. 

TA'LUS;  the  same  as  Astragalus. 

TAAIARI'NDLS  (raju-afivJof  ;  from  tamar  or  tama- 
rindi,  Arab,  a  synonym  ol  the  dactijlus  or  datt),  also 
called  OscypliLeuicuii ;  the  Tamarind  tree:  Tamarindus 
Indica  Linn.  Class,  Munadtlphia.  Order,  Tiiandria. 
The  preserved  fruit  is  employed  as  a  laxative,  and 
for  abating  thirst  or  heat  in  various  inflammatory  com- 
plaints; and  for  correcting  putrid  disorders,  especially 
those  of  a  bilious  kind,  m  which  its  cathartic,  anti- 
septic, and  refrigerant  qualities  have  been  found 
extremely  useful.  The  pulp  of  tamarinds  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  Ekvtuur  urn  i  cassia  and  Electuarium  e  senna  of 
the  pharniLteopoeias. 

TAMARl'SCUS  (from  Tamarik,  Hcb.  abstersion  j 
as  cKansing  and  purifying  the  blood);  Tainarix  gallica 
Linn.  The  bark,  wood,  and  leaves,  of  this  tree,  were 
once  employed  medicinally  :  the  former  for  its  aperient 
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and  corroborant  virtues  in  obstructions  of  tlic  liver, 
the  latter  in  icterus  and  haemoptysis. 

TA'MARIX  GA'LLICA.    See  Tamariscus. 

TAME-POISON.    See  Vincetoxicum. 

TANACE'TUM  (corrupted  from  fanania,  athanasia, 
the  old  name  for  tansy),  tansy;  tire  Taiiacchm  vulgar e, 
Jbliis  bipiniiatis  incisis  serratis  Linn,  Class,  Syngenesia. 
Order,  Polijgamia  sufcrjlua.  The  leaves  and  flowers 
have  a  strong,  but  not  disagreeable,  smell,  and  a  bitter, 
somewhat  aromatic,  taste.  The  virtues  of  tansy  are 
tonic,  stomachic,  anthelmintic,  emmcnagogue,  and 
resolvent.  It  lias  been  much  used  as  a  vermifuge;  and 
with  good  effect. 

TAR.    See  Pix  liquida. 

TAR,  BARBADOES.    See  Petroleum  Barba- 

DENSE. 

TAR-AVATER,  a  once  celebrated  remedy,  but  now 
neglected  more  than  it  deserves.  It  is  made  by  infus- 
ing tar  in  water,  stirring  it  from  time  to  time,  and 
lastly  pouring  off  the  clear  liquor  now  impregnated 
•w  ith  tlie  colour  and  virtues  of  the  tar.  It  is  drank 
in  many  chronic  affections,  particularly  of  the  lungs. 

TARA'XACUM  (Ta^a^aHOv,  from  tx^cLtrcuj,  to 
alter  or  change  ;  because  it  alters  the  state  of  the  blood). 
Dais  leonis,  the  dandelion,  or  piss-a-bcd  :  Leuntodon 
taraxacum,  caiile  squamu  infernc  re/lexis,  J'oliis  runciiialis 
denticulath  Icfcihus.  Class,  Sj/iigencsia.  Order,  I'o/jj- 
gamia  itqualis.  The  young  leaves  of  this  plant,  in  a 
blanched  state,  have  tiie  taste  of  endive,  and  are  eaten 
in  salads.  The  expressed  juice  of  the  liavcs  is  bitter 
and  somewhat  acrid ;  the  root  is  bitterer,  and  possesses 
more  medicinal  power.  It  has  been  long  in  repute  as 
a  detergent  and  aperient,  and  there  are  various 
proofs  of  its  efficacy  in  jaundice,  dropsy,  and  some 
cutaneous  disorders. 

TA'RCIION  SYLVE'STRIS.    See  Ptakmica. 

TA'RSI;  the  thin  cartilages  situated  at  the  edges  of 
the  eyelids,  to  preserve  their  firmness  and  shape. 
See  Palpei5R7E.  Their  borders,  on  which  the  eye- 
lashes are  arranged,  arc  called  the  ciliary  edges,  and 
these  are  bcsiet  with  minute  glands,  also  denominated 
ciliary. 

TA'RSI,  EXTE'NSOR  MI'NOR.  Sec  Plan- 
tares. 

TA'RSUS  (of  the  Gr.  rap<ro;).  The  tarsus  is 
composed  of  seven  bones,  viz.  the  astragalus,  os  calcis, 
OS  naviculare,  os  cuboides,  and  three  ossa  cuneiformia. 
See  those  articles. 

TARTAR,  the  concretion  which  fixes  to  the  inside 
of  hogsheads  containing  wino.  In  this  state  it  is  de- 
based with  much  extractive  and  colouring  matter,  from 
which  it  is  purified  by  boiling  it  with  argillaceous 
earths,  and  afterwards  exposing  it  to  crystallisation. 
It  thus  becomes  perfectly  white,  the  crystals  consisting 
of  the  acid  of  tartar  and  potash.  Its  virtues  are  ec- 
coprotic,  diuretic,  and  refrigerant.  It  is  exhibited  in 
abdominal  physconia,  has  been  found  particularly  ser- 
viceable in  the  dropsy,  and  useful  also  m  inflammatory 
and  bilious  fevers,  dyspepsia,  bilious  diarrhoea  and 
colic,  haemorrhoids,  &c. 

TARTAR,  a  name  heretofore  given  to  many  offici- 
iial  preparations^ containing  the  acid  of  tartar;  but,  in 


consequence  of  recent  changes  in  the  chemical  nomen- 
clature, superseded  by  appellations  more  expressive  of 
the  respective  compositions.  These  changes  are  exhi- 
bited in  all  the  modern  pharmacopoeias  by  proper  ta- 
bles.   See  Tartrites. 

TARTAR,  SPIRIT  OF;  a  name  for  the  pyro-tar- 
tareous  acid.  If  the  crystals  of  tartar  be  distilled  by  a 
strong  heat,  without  any  additional  body,  they  furnish 
an  empyreumatic  acid,  called  the  pyro-tartareous  acid, 
and  a  very  fetid  oil.  In  the  retort  there  remains  a  coal, 
which  already  contains  a  grcal  deal  of  potash  ;  but  the 
ashes  of  this  coal  contain  a  still  greater  quantity  of 
potash,  scarcely  any  earth,  and  no  neutral  salt.  This 
mild  potash,  is  the  Kali  preparatiim ;  and,  when  lique- 
fied in  the  atmosphere,  the  aqua  kali  of  the  pharmaco- 
pceias. 

TARTAREOUS  ACID,  Jcidvm  tartarosum,  or  Aci- 
dum  tartari  essciitialc.  To  obtain  this  pure,  take  two 
pounds  of  the  crystals,  and  dissolve  them  in  water; 
into  which  chalk  is  to  be  thrown  by  degrees,  till  the 
liquid  is  saturated.  A  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is 
a  true  tartrite  of  lime,  is  tasteless,  and  cracks  betv/ecn 
the  teeth.  This  tartrite  is  put  into  a  cucurbit,  and 
nine  ounces  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  five  ounces  of 
water,  are  poured  on  it.  After  twelve  hours'  digestion, 
with  occasional  stirring,  the  tartareous  acid  is  set  at 
liberty  in  the  solution,  and  may  be  cleared  of  the  sul- 
phate of  lime  by  means  of  cold  water.  The  virtues  of 
this  acid  are  antiseptic,  refrigerant,  diuretic.  It  is 
used  in  acute  fevers,  scurvy,  and  hemorrhage. 

TA'RTRIS  AMMONI'ACiE.  Tiiis  is  the  Jlkali 
volatile  tartariaatum  of  Bergman ,  also  called  Sal  am- 
mvniacum  tartaraim,  and  7'artarus  a7n?noiii(z.  The  vir- 
tues of  the  tartrite  of  ammonia  are  diaphoretic,  diu- 
retic, and  deobstruent.  It  is  prescribed  in  fevers, 
atonic  exanthemata,  catarrh,  arthritic  and  rheumatic 
arthrodynia,  hysteric  spasms,  cardialgia,  &c. 

TA'RTRIS  SO'DyE,  called  also  Sal  polychrestus 
Seignetti,  Sal  rupcllensis,  and  Alkali  mincrale  tartarisa- 
tum;  a  preparation  commonly  supposed  to  be  a  triple 
salt,  though  only  composed  of  the  tartareous  acid  and 
soda.  In  a  large  dose  it  proves  cathartic,  in  a  lesser 
diuretic  and  deobstruent;  and  is  given  against  saburra 
of  the  prima?  viae,  obstipation,  and  in  the  cure  of  agues 
and  abdominal  physconia. 

TARTRITES,  salts  formed  by  the  combination  of 
the  tartareous  acid  with  different  bases;  as  the  acidulous 
tartrite  of  potash,  commonly  called  cream  of  tartar, 
&c. 

TASTE,  one  of  the  senses,  the  principal  organ  of 
which  is  the  tongue.  The  nearer  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
the  more  acute  is  this  sense;  and  the  nearer  the  glottis, 
so  much  the  more  obtuse.  It  must  be  owned,  however, 
that  some  kind  of  acrid  substances,  the  taste  of  which 
is  scarcely  perceived  upon  the  .tip  of  the  tongue,  excite  a 
most  vehement  sensation  about  its  root,  or  even  in  the 
throat  itself.  The  tongue  is  endowed  with  many  large 
and  beautiful  nervous  papilla^,  which  seem  to  be  the 
chief  seat  of  this  sense;  and,  in  the  act  of  tasting,  are 
elevated  and  erected,  in  order  to  give  the  more  acute 
sensation. 

Nothing  can  be  tasted  wliich  is  not  soluble  in  the 
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saliva,  that,  being  applied  in  a  fluid  form,  it  may 
pervade  the  irivolucra  of  the  tongue,  and  aftect  its 
nervous  pulp  ;  and  hence  insoluble  earths  are  quite 
insipid.  Neither  is  it  sufficient  for  a  body  to  be  solu- 
ble, that  it  may  be  tasted;  it  must  also  have  something 
in  it  saline,  or  at  least  acrid,  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
nervous  substance ;  and  hence  whatever  has  less  salt 
than  the  saliva,  is  totally  insipid. 

The  taste  is  rarely  found  to  be  too  acute,  unless 
through  a  fault  in  the  epidermis,  which  covers  the 
tongue.  If  this  be  removed  or  wounded,  or  covered 
with  ulcers,  aphthis,  &c.  then  the  taste,  becom.ing  too 
acute,  is  painful :  sometimes  no  other  sensation  ti:an 
that  of  pain  is  felt.  It  may  be  impaired,  as  well  as 
the  sense  of  feeling,  from  various  diseases  of  the  brain 
and  nerves;  of  which,  however,  the  instances  are  but 
rare.  In  some  people  it  is  much  more  dull  than  in 
others  ;  and  in  such  the  sense  of  smelling  is  usually  de- 
ficient also.  The  taste  is  most  commonly  deficient  on 
account  of  the  want  of  saliva;  for  a  dry  tongue  cannot 
perceive  any  taste :  hence  this  sense  is  very  dull  in 
many  diseases,  especially  in  fevers,  catarrhs,  &c.  as 
well  on  account  of  the  defect  of  saliva  as  of  appetite, 
which  is  of  so  much  service  in-  a  state  of  health  ; 
or  by  reason  of  the  tongue  being  covered  with  a  viscid 
mucus. 

The  taste  is  frequently  depraved ;  when,  for  exam- 
ple, we  have  a  perception  of  taste  without  the  applica- 
tion of  any  thing  to  the  tongue ;  or,  if  any  thing  be 
applied  to  it,  when  we  perceive  a  taste  different  from 
what  it  ought  to  be.  This  happens,  for  the  most  part, 
from  a  vitiated  condition  cf  the  saliva,  which  is  itself 
tasted  in  the  mouth.  Hence  we  may  perceive  a  sweet, 
saline,  bitter,  putrid,  or  rancid  taste,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  saliva;  which  may  be  corrupted,  either 
from  the  general  vitiated  condition  of  the  mass  of  hu- 
mours, or  the  glands  which  secrete  it ;  of  the  mouth 
itself;  or  even  of  the  stomach,  the  vapours  and  eruc- 
tations of  which  rise  into  the  mouth,  especially  when 
the  stomach  is  diseased.  Besides  the  faults  of  the  sa- 
liva, however,  the  taste  may  be  vitiated  from  other 
causes ;  as,  for  instance,  the  condition  of  the  nervous 
papilla?.  This,  however,  is  as  yet  little  known  to  us ; 
for  the  taste  is  sometimes  plainly  vitiated,  when,  at  the 
same  time,  the  saliva  appears  quite  insipid,  when  tasted 
by  other  people. 

TA'XIS,  that  manual  operation,  by  which  parts, 
■which  have  quitted  their  natural  situation,  are  replaced, 
"without  the  assistance  of  instruments,  as  in  reducing 
hernias,  kc. 

TEA.  SccThea. 

TEARS  (Lachrymce,  Lat.);  a  name  for  the  limpid 
fiuid,  secreted  by  the  lachrymal  glands,  and  flowing 
on  the  surface  of  the  eye;  either  in  consequence  of 
local  irritation,  or  the  emotions  of  grief.  See  La- 
chrymal Glasd,  is.c.  Some  part  of  this  aqueous 
fluid  is  dissipated  in  the  air;  but  the  greatest  part, 
after  having  performed  its  office,  is  propelled  by  the 
orbicular  muscle,  which  so  closely  constringes  the 
eye-lid  to  the  ball  of  the  eye,  as  to  leave  no  space 
between,  unless  in  the  internal  angle,  where  the  tears 
are  collected.    Frona  this  collection,  the  tears  are  ab- 
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sorbed  by  the  orifices  of  the  puncts  lachrymaliae;  from 

thence  they  are  propelled  through  the  lachrymal  canals, 
into  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  flow  through  the  ductus 
nasalis  into  the  cavity  of  the  nostrils,  under  the  inferior 
concha  nasalis. 

The  tears  have  no  smell,  but  a  saltish  taste.  The 
uses  of  the  tears  are  these  :  1.  They  continually  moisten 
the  surface  of  the  eye  and  eye-lids,  to  prevent  the  trans- 
parent cornea  from  drying  and  becoming  opake,  or 
the  eye  from  concreting  with  the  eye-lids.  2.  They 
prevent  that  pain,  which  would  otherwise  arise  from 
the  friction  of  the  eye-lids  against  the  ball  of  the  eye, 
from  continually  winking.  3.  They  wash  away  dust, 
or  any  thing  acrid,  that  may  have  fallen  into  the  eye. 
4.  Their  discbarge  unloads  the  head  of  congestions. 

TEETH  fDenfcs,  Lat.);  the  small  bones  regularly 
arranged  and  fixed  vertically  in  the  alveoli  of  the  up- 
per and  lower  jaws.  In  early  infancy,  the  gums  alone 
are  sufficient  for  manducation  ;  but  as  we  advance  in 
life,  a7id  require  a  difi'crent  food,  teeth  become  neces- 
sary;  and  these  are  the  hardest  and  whitest  of  the 
bones.  At  full  maturity,  we  usually  find  thirry-tv.o 
teeth  in  both  jaws,  viz.  sixteen  above,  and  as  many 
below.  Their  number  varies,  indeed,  in  different  sub- 
jects ;  but  it  seldom  exceeds  thirty-two.  or  is  found  to 
be  less  than  twenty-f-ight. 

Each  tooth  consists  of  two  parts,  viz.  its  body, 
which  appears  above  the  gum  ;  and  its  fangs  or  root, 
which  are  fixed  within  the  socket.  At  the  intermediate 
boundary,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  gum,  there  is  usually 
a  small  circular  depression,  called  the  neck  of  the  tooth. 
Every  tooth  is  composed  of  its  external  enamel,  and  its 
internal  bony  substance.  The  fomier  is  a  peculiar 
very  hard  and  compact  substance,  of  a  white  colour, 
found  only  upon  the  body  of  the  tooth,  and  covering 
the  outside  of  the  bony  substance.  Wlien  broken,  it 
appears  fibrous  or  striated ;  and  all  the  stris  are  di- 
rected from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  of  the 
tooth.  This  enamel  is  thickest  on  the  grinding  surface, 
and  on  the  cutting  edges  or  points  of  the  teeth;  be- 
coming gradually  thinner  as  it  approaches  the  neck, 
where  it  terminates  insensibly. 

The  bony  part  of  a  tooth  rescmbks  other  bones  in 
its  structure,  though  it  is  much  harder  than  the  most 
compact  parts  of  other  bones.  It  composes  the  inner 
part  of  the  body  and  neck,  and  the  whole  of  the  root 
of  the  tooth.  This  part  of  a  tooth,  when  completely 
formed,  does  not,  like  the  other  bones,  receive  a  tinge 
from  madder,  nor  do  the  minutest  injections  penetrate 
into  its  substance.  ^Ir.  Hunter  has  been,  therefore, 
induced  to  deny  its  being  vascular;  although  he  is 
aware  that  the  teeth,  like  other  bones,  are  liable  to 
swellings,  and  that  they  are  found  anchylosed  with 
their  sockets.  He  supposes,  however,  that  both  these 
may  be  original  formations ;  and,  as  the  most  convinc- 
ing proof  of  their  not  being  vascular,  he  reasons  from 
the  analogy  between  them  and  other  bones.  The  facts 
adduced  by  ]Mr.  Hunter,  Dr.  Hooper  thinks,  are  capa- 
ble of  a  different  explanation  from  that  which  he  has 
given  them ;  and  when  other  facts  are  added,  relative 
to  the  same  subject,  it  will  appear  that  this  bony  part 
of  a  tooth  has  a  circulation  through  its  substance^  and 
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even  lymphatics;  although,  from  the  hardness  of  its 
struclure,  we  are  unable  to  d'niionstrate  us  vessels. 

The  i'acts  which,  he  thinK-,  may  !)e  adduced,  arc: 
1.  A  tooth  recently  drawn  :in  1  transplanted  into  an- 
other socket,  becomes  as  firml)'  fixed,  after  a  certain 
time,  and  preserves  tiie  same  colour  as  the  rest  of  the 
set;  whereas  a  tooth  that  lias  been  long  drawn  before 
it  is  transplanted,  will  never  become  fixed.  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, indeed,  is  aware  of  this  objection ;  and- refers  the 
success  of  the  transplantation,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  living  principle  possessed  by  the  tooth,  and  which 
he  thinks  may  exist  independent  of  a  circulation.  But, 
however  aj)plicable  such  a  doctrine  may  be  to  zoo- 
phytes, thire  is  room  to  suspect  that  it  will  not  hold 
good  in  man,  and  otlpers  of  the  more  perfect  animals ; 
and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  doubt  but  that,  in 
the  case  of  a  transphmted  tooth,  there  is  a  real  union 
by  vessels.  2.  Tlie  swellings  of  the  fangs  of  a  tooth, 
which,  in  many  instances,  are  known  to  be  the  effects 
of  disease,  and  which  are  analogous  to  the  swelling  of 
otlier  bones,  arc  a  clear  proof  of  a  similarity  of  struc- 
ture ;  especially  as  we  find  them  invested  with  a  peri- 
osteum. 3.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  now  pretty  generally 
known,  that,  in  cases  of  phthisis,  the  teeth  become  of 
a  milky  whiteness,  and  in  some  degi'ee  transparent.  If 
so,  does  not  this  prove  them  to  have  absorbent  vessels? 

Each  tooth  has  an  inner  cavity,  which,  beginning  by 
u,  small  opening  at  the  point  of  the  fang,  becomes 
Jargcr,  and  terminates  in  the  body  of  the.  tooth.  See 
pi.  I.  sections  of  the  teeth.  This  cavity  is  suj)plied  with 
blood-vessels  and  nerves,  whicii  pass  through  the  small 
hole  in  the  root  2,  z,  z.  In  old  persons  this  hole  some- 
times closes,  and  the  tooth  becomes  then  insensible. 

The  teeth  are  invested  with  a  periosteum,  from  their 
fangs  to  a  little  beyond  their  bony  sockets,  where  it  is 
attached  to  the  gums.  This  membrane  seem.s  to  be 
common  to  the  tooth  which  it  incloses,  and  to  the 
sockets  which  it  lines.  The  teeth  are,  likewise,  se- 
cured in  their  sockets  by  the  gums,  which  every-wherc 
cover  the  alveolar  processes,  and  have  as  many  per- 
forations as  there  are  teeth.  The  gums  ai-e  exceedingly 
vascular,  and  have  something  like  a  cartilaginous  hard- 
ness and  elasticitj'-,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  much  sui- 
sibility.  The  gums  of  infants,  which  perform  the  office 
of  teeth,  have  a  hard  ridgc  extending  through  their 
whole  length;  but  in  old  people,  who  have  lost  iheir 
teetii,  this  ridge  is  wanting.  The  tfir.e  classes  mto 
which  the  teeth  are  commonly  divided,  are  incisures, 
canirii,  and  mohires  or  grinders;  a  a,  b  '>,  c  c,  in  the 
plate,  compared  at  different  ages. 

The  teeth  in  the  adult  human  subject,  may  be  thus 
enumcraFed  :  1.  The  incisores.  These  ate  the  four  tei  ih 
in  the  fore-part  of  the  jaws.  They  derive  ihi  ir  name 
from  their  use  in  di\iiling  and  cuttmg  the  food  in  the 
manner  ()f  a  wedge;  and  iiave  each  of  thevh  two  sur- 
faces, which  meet  in  a  sharp  edge.  Of  thesi'  surfaces, 
the  anterior  one  is  convex  ;  and  the  posterior  one  some- 
what concave.  In  the  uppa-jnw  ihey  are  usually 
broader  and  thicker,  especially  the  first  two,  than  those 
of  the  under-jaw  ;  over  which  th^  y  generally  fall,  by 
being  placed  a  little  obliquely.  2.  The  caiiini  or  cm- 
pidati.    These  are  the  longest  of  all  the  teeth,  deriving 


their  name  from  their  resemblance  to  a  dog's  tusks. 
There  is  one  of  these  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  mcisores, 
so  that  there  are  two  in  each  jaw.  They  are  the  longest 
of  all  the  teeth.  Their  fangs  differ  from  that  of  the 
incisores  only  in  being  much  larger;  and  their  shape 
may  be  easily  described  to  be  that  of  an  incisor  wuii  its 
edge  worn  off,  so  as  to  end  in  a  narrow  point  instead  of 
a  thin  edge.  The  canini  not  being  calculated  for  di- 
viding like  the  incisores,  or  for  giindiug,  seem  to  be  in- 
tended for  laying  hold  of  substances.  Mr.  Hunter  re- 
marks of  these  teeth,  "that  we  may  trace  in  them  a  si- 
milarity in  shape,  situation,  and  use,  from  the  most 
imperfect  carnivorous  animal,  which  we  believe  to  be 
the  human  species,  to  the  lion,  which  is  the  most  per- 
fectly carnivorous.  3.  The  tnolares  or  grinders,  of 
which  there  are  ten  in  each  jaw.  These  are  so  called, 
because  from  their  size  and  figure  they  are  calculated 
for  grinding  the  food.  The  canini  and  incisores  have 
only  one  fang ;  but  the  last  three  grinders  in  the  under- 
jaw  have  constantly  two  fangs,  and  the  same  teeth  in 
the  upper-jaw  three  fangs.  Sometimes  these  fangs  are 
divided  into  two  points  near  their  base;  and  each  of 
these  points  has,  perhaps,  been  sometimes  considered 
as  a  distinct  fang.  The  grinders,  likewise,  differ  irom 
each  other  in  their  appearance.  The  first  two  on  each 
side,  i\Ir.  Hunter  distinguishes  by  the  name  of  bicus- 
pides  (b  bj  ;as  they  seem  to  be  of  a  middle  nature  between 
the  incisores  and  grinders.  They  have,  in  general, 
only  one  root,  and  the  body  of  the  tooth  terminates  in 
two  points,  of  which  the  anterior  one  is'  the  highest; 
so  that  the  tooth  has,  in  some  measure,  the  appearance 
of  one  of  the  canini.  The  two  grinders  beyond  these, 
on  each  side,  are  much  larger.  Their  body  forms  al- 
most a  square,  with  rounded  angles ;  and  their  grinding 
surface  has  commonly  five  points  or  protuberances,  two 
of  which  are  on  the  inner,  and  three  on  the  outer,  part 
of  the  tooth.  4.  The  dentes  sapientice,  which,  though 
grinding  teeth,  arc  yet  shorter  and  smaller  than  the 
rest,  and  come  later  through  the  gums ;  sometimes  not 
appearing  till  very  late  in  life.  The  variation  in  the 
number  of  teeth,  in  different  subjects,  usually  depends 
on  the  dentes  sapientice. 

Mr.  Hunter  describes  the  manner  of  the  formation 
and  growth  of  the  teeth  in  the  ftetus  very  particularly. 
He  says  the  alveolar  process  appears,  about  the  fourth 
month,  only  as  a  shallow  longitudinal  groove;  divided 
by  slight  ridges  into  a  number  of  intermediate  depres- 
sions, which  are  to  be  the  future  alveoli  or  sockets. 
These  depressions  are  at  first  filled  with  small  pulpy  sub- 
stances, included  in  a  vascular  membrane  ;  and  these 
pulpy  substances  are  the  rudiments  of  the  teeth.  As 
these  advance  in  their  growth,  the  alveolar  processes 
become  gradually  moi'e  completely  formed.  The  sur- 
face of  the  pulp  first  begins  to  harden  ;  the  ossification, 
proceeiling  from  one  or  more  points,  according  to  the 
kind  of  tooth  that  is  to  be  formed.  Thus,  in  the  in-^ 
cisores  and  canini,  it  begins  from  one  point;  in  the  bi- 
cuspides,  from  two  points,  corresponding  with  the  fu- 
ture shape  of  those  teeth  ;  and,  in  the  molares,  froiu 
four  or  five  points.  As  the  ossification  advances,  the 
whole  of  the  pulp  is  gradually'  covered  with  bone,  ex- 
cepting its  under  surface;  and  then  the  fang  begins  to 
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be  former!.  Soon  after  the  formation  of  this  bouy  part, 
the  tooth  begins  to  be  incrusted  with  its  enamel ;  but 
in  what  manner,  is  not  eas}'  to  explain.  It  gradually 
forms  upon  the  surface  of  the  bony  part,  and  continues 
to  increase  in  thickness,  especially  at  the  points  and 
basis  of  the  tooth,  till  some  time  before  the  tooth  begins 
to  pass  through  the  gum  ;  and  when  this  happens,  the 
enamel  seems  to  be  as  hard  as  it  is  afterwards  ;  so  that 
the  air  does  not  appear  to  have  the  least  effect  in  hard- 
ening it,  as  has  been  sometimes  supposed.  While  the 
enamel  is  thus  forming,  the  lower  part  of  the  pulp  is 
gradually  lengthened  out  and  ossified,  so  as  to  form  the 
iaucr.  In  those  teeth  which  are  to  have  more  than  one 
fang,  the  ossification  begins  from  different  parts  of  the 
pulp,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  In  this  manner  are 
formed  the  incisorcs,  the  canini,  and  two  molares  on 
each  side;  making,  in  the  whole,  twenty  teeth  in  botli 
jaws,  which  are  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  mandu- 
cation  in  early  life.  As  the  fangs  of  the  teeth  are 
formed,  their  upper  part  is  gradually  pushed  upwards; 
till,  at  length,  about  the  seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth 
month  after  birth,  the  ineisorcs,  which  arc  the  first 
formed,  begin  to  pass  through  the  gum.  The  first  that 
appears,  is  generally  in  the  lower-jaw.  The  canini 
and  molares,  not  being  formed  so  soon  as  the  incisores, 
do  not  appear  till  about  the  twentieth  or  twenty-fourth 
month.  Sometimes  one  of  the  canini,  but  more  fre- 
quently one  of  the  molares,  first  makes  its  appear- 
ance.   See  pi.  I.  growth  of  teeth,  at  7  years  old. 

These  twenty  teeth  are  called  the  tewporary,  or  milk 
teeth,  because  they  are  all  shed  between  the  age  of 
seven  and  fourteen ;  and  are  supplied  by  others  of  a 
firmer  texture,  with  large  fangs,  which  remain  till  they 
become  affected  by  disease,  or  fall  out  in  old  age,  and 
arc  therefore  called  the  permanent  or  adult  teeth.  The 
rudiments  of  these  adult  teeth  begin  to  be  formed  at 
difierent  periods.  The  pulp  of  the  first  adult  incisor, 
and  of  the  first  adult  grinder,  may  be  perceived  in  a 
foetus  of  seven  or  eight  months;  and  the  ossification 
begins  in  them  about  six  months  after  birth.  Soon 
after  birth  the  second  incisor,  and  the  canine  tooth  on 
each  side,  begin  to  be  formed.  About  the  fifth  or  sixth 
year  the  first  bicuspis,  and  about  the  seventh  the  se- 
cond bicuspis,  begin  to  ossify.  These  bicuspides  are 
destined  to  replace  the  temporary  grinders.  All  these 
permanent  teeth  arc  formed  in  a  distinct  set  of  alveoli ; 
so  that  it  is  not  by  the  growing  of  one  tooth  under  an- 
other, in  the  same  socket,  that  the  uppermost  tooth  is 
gradually  pushed  out,  as  is  commonly  imagined  ;  but 
the  temporary  teeth,  and  those  which  arc  to  succeed 
them,  being  placed  in  separate  alveoli,  the  upper 
sockets  gradually  disappear,  as  the  under  Ones  increase 
in  size,  till  at  length  the  teeth  they  contain,  having 
no  longer  any  support,  consequently  fall  out.  Bur, 
besides  these  twenty  teeth,  which  succeed  the  temporary 
ones,  there  are  twelve  others  to  be  added,  to  make  up 
the  number  thirty-two.  These  twelve  are  three  grinders, 
on  each  side,  in  both  jaw-s  ;  and  in  order  to  make  room 
for  this  addition,  we  find  the  jaws  grow  as  the  teeth 
grow ;  so  that  they  appear  as  completely  filled  with 
twenty  teeth,  as  they  are  afterwards  with  thirty-two. 
Hence,  in  children,  the  face  is  flatter  and  rounder  than 


in  adults.  The  first  adult  grinder  usually  passes  through 
the  gum  about  the  twelfth  year ;  the  second,  which 
begins  to  be  formed  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  year,  cuts 
the  gum  about  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  ;  and  the 
third,  or  dens  sapientia;,  which  begins  to  be  formed 
about  the  twelfth  year,  passes  through  the  gum  be- 
tween the  age  of  twenty  and  thirty.  The  dcntes  sapi- 
entise  have,  in  some  instances,  been  cut  at  the  age  of 
forty,  fifty,  sixt}',  and  even  eighty  years;  and  it  some- 
times happens  that  they  do  not  appear  at  all.  Some- 
times, likewise,  it  happens,  that  a  third  set  of  teeih 
appear  about  the  age  of  sixty  or  seventy.  Mr.  Hunter 
.speaks  of  two  fore-teeth,  which  shot  up  in  the  lower- 
jaw  of  a  very  old  person ;  and  an  account  has  been 
published  of  a  man,  who  had  a  complete  set  at  the  age 
of  sixty.  Other  instances  of  the  same  kind  are  to  be 
met  with  in  authors. 

The  teeth  are  subject  to  a  variety  of  accidents,  of 
which  we  shall  particularise  the  tollo\\  ing: 

1.  Preternatural  Derangiment.  This  happens  more 
frequently  in  the  second  than  the  first  set,  and  more 
commonly  in  the  fore  than  in  the  back  teeth.  It  may 
be  owing  to  the  first  set  remaining  in  the  jaw,  after  the 
second  have  appeared.  Another  cause,  is  a  want  of 
space  in  the  jaw  ;  and  a  third,  is  a  mal-formation  of 
the  teeth,  where  they  arc  too  large  in  proportion  to  the 
jaw,  and  therefore  overlap  each  other.  I'he  remedy  is 
the  same  in  each  of  these  cases,  viz.  to  extract  the 
teeth  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  rest,  to  allow  those 
which  are  out  of  their  place  to  come  into  the  row,  and 
put  on  a  more  unifoim  appearance. 

The  usual  method  of  moving  teeth,  which  are  out 
of  the  row,  is,  by  fixing  them  with  a  ligature  to  the 
nearest  teeth ;  or  the  same  thing  is  done  by  metalline 
plates  or  pieces  of  wire.  But  these  methods  will  not 
always  answer,  though  in  some  cases  they  maybe  use- 
ful. AVhen  one  or  more  fiont  teeth  are  accidentally 
drawn  out  of  the  jaw,  they  ought  to  be  immediately 
replaced.  When  the  teeth  aie  broken,  or  otherwise  in- 
jured, they  may  be  supplied  with  others  transplanted 
from  the  jaws  of  another  person  ;  but  this  can  only  be 
done  when  the  sockets  have  been  newly  emptied;  for 
after  inflammation  comes  on,  it  is  impracticable.  In 
these  cases  the  inflammation  must  be  allow(  d  to  subside, 
and  then  artificial  teeth  can  be  readily  adapted. 

2.  Loose  teeth.  AVhen  the  teeth  are  loosened  by  falls 
or  blows,  or  by  an  improper  use  of  instruments,  in 
pulling  diseased  teeth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  sound 
ones,  they  ma}'  again  be  made  tolerably  fast,  by  press- 
ing them  as  firmly  as  possible  into  their  sockets,  and 
preserving  them  so  with  ligatures  of  catgut,  Indian 
we(  d,  or  waxed  silk,  and  liceping  the  patient  upon 
spoon-meat  till  they  arc  firm.  When  loose  teeth  are 
owing  to  tartar,  nothing  will  fasten  them  till  the  cause 
be  removed  ;  and  this  ought  to  be  done  early,  otherwise 
it  will  have  no  effect.  Frequently  the  teeth  become 
loose  from  a  sponginess  in  the  gums ;  often,  but  im- 
properly, attributed  to  scurvy.  The  best  remedy  is 
scarifying  the  gums  deeply,  and  allowing  them  to  bleed 
freely  ;  this  should  be  repeated  till  tlu'y  are  fully  fast- 
ened. ]\Iild  astringents,  as  tincture  of  bark,  or  of 
myrrh,  have  good  cli'ects,  though  acids  do  harm.  The 
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loosening  of  the  teeth  in  old  age  cannot  be  remedied  ; 
as  it  is  owing  to  a  wasting  of  their  sockets,  from  which 
the  teeth  hise  their  support. 

3.  The  teeth  sometiinesb'  come  7/eZ/oi(J  ov  black,  without 
any  adventitious  matter  being  cbs'-rved  on  them  ;  at 
other  times  they  become  f.  ui,  Jind  give  a  taint  to  the 
breath.  The  mi  st  fn  quint  cause  is  tartar,  which 
seems  to  be  a  deposition  from  the  saliva;  and  with 
which  the  teeth  arc  often  almost  entirely  incrusted. 
When  this  is  allowed  to  remain,  it  insinuates  itself  be- 
tween the  gums  and  the  teeth  ;  and  then  gets  dawn 
upon  the  jaw,  in  such  a  manner  as  frequently  to  loosen 
the  teeth.  This,  indeed,  is  by  far  the  most  common 
cause  of  carious  teeth  ;  and  when  they  have  been  long 
covered  with  this,  or  with  any  other  matter,  it  is  sel- 
dom they  can  be  cleaned  without  the  assistance  of  in- 
struments. But  when  once  they  are  cleaned,  they  may 
generally  be  kept  so,  by  rubbing  them  with  a  brush  of 
very  strong  bristles;  washing  the  mouth  with  common 
water  only. 

When  the  teeth  are  to  be  cleaned  by  instruments,  the 
operator  ought,  with  a  linen  cloth,  or  with  a  glove,  to 
press  against  the  points  of  the  teeth,  so  as  to  keep 
them  firm  in  their  sockets,  with  the  fingers  of  the  one 
hand,  while  he  cleans  them  with  the  necessary  instru- 
ments (represented  in  pi.  IX.)  held  in  the  other  ;  taking 
care  not  to  scrape  them  so  hard  as  to  loosen  them,  or 
to  hurt  the  enamel. 

TEETHING.    See  Dentition. 

TE'GULA   HIBE'RNICA.      See  L.^ns  Hir.ER- 

NJCUS. 

TEGUMENTS,  COMMON,  a  term  under  which 
anatomists  comprehend  the  cuticle,  rete  mucosum, 
skin,  and  adipose  membrane,  as  forming  the  general 
covering  of  the  body,  except  the  nails.    See  Skin. 

TELE'PHIUM.    See  Faba  crassa. 

TE'LA   CELLULO'SA.    See  Cellular  mem- 

jBRANE. 

TEMPERAMENT  (from  tempcro,  to  mix  together). 
Ey  this  is  meant,  a  peculiar  constitution  of  the  human 
frame.  Temperaments  have  been  variously  distin- 
guished, as  has  been  fully  set  forth  under  the  article 
JjIedicine. 

TEPvIPORAL  ARTERY,  a  branch  of  the  external 
carotid,  which  runs  on  the  temples,  and  gives  oft  the 
frontal  artery. 

TEMPORAL  BONES,  Ossa  fempnralia,  or  Ossa 
teinporum ;  two  bones  of  the  cranium,  of  a  very  irre- 
gular figure.  Each  is  divided  into  two  parts,  or  por- 
tions, the  squamotie  and  the  petrose.  Three  exttrnal 
^  processes  arise  from  each  of  the  temporal  bones  :  on 
the  poste  rior  part  is  the  mastoid,  or  mamillary  process  ; 
a  little  more  forward  is  tiie  zygomatic  process ;  it  joins 
the  OS  malap;  and  from  the  inferior  craggy  part,  the 
styloid  process  projects  obliquely  forward.  A  little  be- 
low the  mastoid  jjrocess  thi.  re  is  a  cavity,  whence  the 
digastric  muscle  of  thr  lower  jaw  arises.  At  the  inner 
side  of  thi'  root  ol  the  styloid  procesb  thi  re  is  a  cavity, 
where  the  internal  jugular  vein  is  lodged.  Between 
the  mastoid  and  zygomatic  processes,  the  meatus  atidi- 
torius  exter/ius  is  seated;  and  between  the  mastoid  and 
Styloid  processes,  is  the  aquceductus  JFallopii,  whence 


the  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves  makes  its 
exit.  Be  fore  the  styloid  process  is  a  glenoid  cavity,  for 
the  reception  of  the  condyle  of  the  le)wer  jaw ;  near 
which  cavity  is  an  eminence,  upon  which  the  condyle 
sometimes  moves.  In  the  pars  petrosa,  near  the  sty- 
loid process,  is  a  canal,  through  which  the  carotid  ar- 
tery enters.  Near  the  last  foramen,  on  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  bone,  is  the  Eustachian  tube.  The  internal 
forame'n  forms  the  meatus  auditorius  inte^ivus. 

TEMPORA'LIS,  the  name  of  a  muscle;  called,  by 
Winslow,  Crotap/iyte.  It  arises  broad  from  the  region 
of  the  temples,  particularly  from  the  ossa  frontis,  pa- 
rietalia,  temporalis,  and  sphenoides,  where  it  spreads 
like  a  quarter  of  a  circle ;  after  which  it  forms  a  ten- 
don, which  passes  under  the  jugum,  and  is  inserted 
into  the  coronoid  process  of  the  under-jaw.  A  liga- 
ment from  the  zygomatic  process  braces  this  tendon 
down,  and  imparts  some  of  the  internal  fibres  to  it. 
It  is  covered  with  a  strong  tendinous  sheath,  vvhich  is 
lost  in  the  epicranium.  When  matter  is  formed  under 
this  tendinous  expansion,  it  is  usually  attended  with 
so  great  a  degree  of  fever,  from  the  pain,  as  to  occasion 
delirium.  The  thickness  of  this  tendinous  part  pre- 
vents the  matter  from  pointing  outwardly,  where  it  was 
first  formed  ;  and  if  not  set  at  liberty,  it  runs  in  the 
direction  of  the  temporal  muscle,  and  opens  into  the 
mouth  by  the  coronoid  process  of  the  lower-jaw.  It 
is  proper,  therefore,  not  to  wait  for  this  matter  to  dis- 
charge outwardly;  but,  as  in  other  instances  of  matter 
under  the  fasciae  of  tendons,  to  make  an  opening  di- 
rectly to  it. 

TENDON  (from  iendo,  to  stretch);  the  white  and 
glistening  extremity  of  a  muscle.  See  Muscles.  Ten- 
dons are  sometimes  ruptured,  by  a  sudden  and  violent 
action  of  the  muscles  to  which  they  are  attached. 
This,  at  least,  often  happens  to  the  tendo  Achillis. 
A  re-union,  however,  is  easily  eftected,  by  bringing  the 
broken  extremities  into  contact,  and  keeping  them  in 
that  situation  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time. 

TENE'SMUS  (rsivEf/xsj,  from  rsivui,  to  constringe; 
so  called  from  the  perce  ption  of  a  continual  constric- 
tion, or  bound  state  of  the  part) ;  a  continual,  but 
fruitless,  inclination  to  go  to  stool.  It  is  easily  relieved 
by  laxative  and  anodyne  clysters. 

TE'NSOR  PALATI.    See  Circumflexus. 

TE'NSOR  TY'MPANI,  a  muscle  of  the  ear,  which 
pulls  the  malleus,  and  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum, 
towards  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone;  ren- 
dering the  mcmbrana  tympani  more  concave  and  tense. 

TE'NSOR  VAGI'iNyEFE'.MORIS,  called  also  Fas- 
cialis,  and  Musculus  7ne?fibra)iosus;  the  Musculus  apeu- 
neurosis,  xaljascice  latce,  of  Winsiow.  It  is  situated  on 
the  outside  of  the  thigh,  and  stretches  its  membranous 
fascia.  It  also  assists  in  the  abduction  of  the  thigh, 
and  somewhat  in  its  rotation  inwards.  It  arises,  by  a 
narrow,  te-ndinous,  and  fleshy  beginning,  ire  in  the  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  anteuior  supi  rior  spinous  process  of 
the  ilium,  and  is  inserted,  a  little  below  the  great  tro- 
chanter, into  the  membranous  fascia. 

TENTO'RIUM,  a  process  of  the  dura  mater,  which 
^eparates  the  cerebrum  from  the  cere  be  llum.  It  ex- 
tends from  the  internal  horizontal,  spine  of  the  occipi- 
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tal  bone,  directly  forwards  to  the  sella  turcica  of  the 
sphsnoid  bone. 

TEREBl'NTHINAARGENTORATENSIS.Stras- 
burg  turpentine ;  generally  more  transparent  and  Irss 
tenacious  than  either  the  Venice  or  Chio  turpentines. 
It  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour,  and  of  a  more  agree- 
able smell  than  any  of  the  turpentines,  except  the  last. 
It  is  extracted,  in  several  parts  of  Germany,  from  the 
red  and  silver  firs.  In  some  places,  a  resinous  juice  is 
collected  from  under  the  bark,  called  Cuchrym  abregna, 
and  Olcitm  abktinum. 

\  TEREBI'NTHINA  CHI'A,  or  Tereblnthina  Ci/pria. 
See  Chio  turpentixe. 

I  TEREBI'NTHINA  VENE'TA,  Venice  turpentine; 
so  called  because  originally  supplied  from  that  country. 
It  issues  spontaneously  from  tlie  Puius  larix ;  Joins 
fasciculatis  nwUibus  obtusiusculis  bracte/s  extra  sqiiumas 
strobilorum  extantibus,  Hort.  Kcvv.  Class,  Munxcia. 
Order,  Monadelphia.  It  is  usually  thinner  than  any  of 
the  other  sorts;  of  a  clear  whitish  or  pale  yellow 
colour.  Its  virtues  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  other 
turpentines. 

TEREBI'NTHINA  VULGA'RIS,  common  turpen- 
tine. This  flows  from  the  Pinus  picea  Linn.  Finus 
joliis  solifariis  plenis  emarginatis  pectinatis,  sqiiamis  coni 
obtnsissimis  adpressis.  Hort.  Kew.  Class,  Monacia. 
Order,  ISlonadelphia.  For  its  medicinal  uses  see 
Turpentines. 

TE'RES,  a  name  for  the  round  smooth  worm  which 

j      infests  the  intestines.    See  Lumbricoides. 

1  TE'RES  MAJOR,  a  muscle  which  arises,  fleshy, 
from  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  and  from  all 
that  portion  of  its  inferior  costa  that  is  rough  and 
thicker  than  the  rest :  its  fleshy  fibres  are  continued 
over  part  of  the  infra-spinatus  muscle,  to  which  ihey 
firmly  adhere.  It  is  inserted,  by  a  broad,  short,  and 
thin  tendon,  into  the  ridge  at  the  inner  side  of  the 
groove  for  lodging  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the 
biceps,  along  with  the  latissimus  dorsi.  Its  use  is  to 
T«ll  the  humerus  inwards,  and  to  draw  it  backwards 
and  do v/n wards. 

TE'RES  MINOR,  a  muscle  which  arises,  fleshy, 

'     from  all  the  round  edge  of  the  inferior  costa  of  the 

I  scapula,  and  runs  forwards  along  the  inferior  edge  of 
the  infra-spinatus  muscle,  and  adheres  to  the  ligament. 
It  is  inserted,  tendinous,  into  the  back-part  of  the 
large  protuberance  on  the  head  of  the  os  humeri,  a 
little  behind  and  below  the  termination  of  the  infra- 
spinatus muscle.  Its  use  is  to  roll  the  humerus  out- 
wards ;  to  draw  the  humerus  backwards ;  and  to 
prevent  the  ligament  from  being  pinched  between  the 
bones. 

TERMI'NTHUS  (from  T's^/iivflof,  the  turpentine- 
tree),  a  name  for  the  black  and  inflamed  pustules 
which  mostly  attack  the  legs  of  women.  They 
are  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  the  fruit  of  the 
turpentine-tree. 

TERTIA'NA  (from  terfius,  third),  the  tertian  fever, 
a  species  of  intermittent;  present  every  first  and  third 
day,  whilst  the  second  day  is  free.  Dr.  Cullen 
places  this  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  pt/rexiw, 
and  order  febrts,  which  he  defines,  a  fever,  wherein 


similar  paro.x3'snis  occur  about  every  furty-cighl  hours  ; 
the  accessions  happening  at  mid-day.  It  begins  with  a 
remarkable  shivering,  increasing  frequently  to  a  kind 
of  convulsive  shaking  of  the  limbs.  The  extren»ities 
are  always  cold,  sometimes  remarkably  so.  Thccold 
for  the  most  part  is  first  perceived  about  the  lumbar 
region,  and  from  thence  ascending  along  the  spine 
turns  towards  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  Sometimes  it 
begins  in  the  first  joint  of  the  fingers  and  tip  of  the 
nose.  Sometimes  attacks  only  a  particular  part 
of  the  body,  as  one  of  the  arms,  the  side  of  the 
head,  &c.  This  cold  is  preceded  by  a  heavy  and 
sleepy  torpor,  languor,  and  lassitude,  which  we  are 
partly  to  ascribe  to  real  weakness,  and  partly  to  mere 
laziness.  To  these  symptoms  succeed  yawning  and 
stretching;  after  which  the  cold  comes  on  as  above 
described,  not  unfrequently  with  a  pain  of  the  back 
and  a  troublesome  sensation  of  tension  in  the  praecordia 
and  hypociiondria.  To  this  succeed  nausea  and 
vomiting;  and  the  more  genuine  the  disease,  the  more 
certainly  docs  the  vomiting  come  on,  by  which  a  great 
deal  of  tough  mucous  matter,  and  sometimes  bilious 
stuff  or  indigested  food,  is  evacuated  during  the  first 
paroxysms.  In  some  there  is  only  a  violent  straining  to 
vomit,  without  bringing  up  any  thing  :  sometimes,  instead 
of  these  symptoms,  a  diarrhoea  occurs;  and  this 
chiefly  in  weak,  phlegmatic,  and  aged  people,  or 
when'  an  indigested  raucous  saburra  has  long  remained 
in  the  prima?  vice. 

When  th'  se  symptoms  have  continued  for  an  hour  or 
two,  the  cold  begins  to  go  off,  and  is  succeeded  by  a 
lassitude,  languor,  and  flaccidity  of  the  whole  body, 
but  chiefly  in  the  limbs,  with  an  uneasy  soreness  as  if 
the  parts  had  been  bruist  d ;  excepting  in  those  cases 
where  the  nausea  continues  for  a  longer  time.  After 
this  languor  a  heat  comes  on,  the  increase  of  which 
is  generally  slow,  but  somt  times  otherwise,  with  pain 
of  the  head,  thirst,  and  bitterness  in  the  mouth. 
The  pulse  is  quick  and  unequal ;  sometimes  beating 
130  strokes  in  a  minute.  As  soon  as  this  heat  has 
abated,  a  little  moisture  or  sweat  is  observed  to  break 
forth ;  not  always  indeed  in  the  first,  but  always  in  the 
succeeding  paroxysms,  and  the  urine  lets  fall  a  quan- 
tity of  latrritious  sediment.  The  whole  paroxysm  is 
scarcely  ever  ov<t  in  less  than  six  hours ;  more  frequently' 
eight,  and  in  vioh  nt  cases  it  extends  to  twelve  hours ; 
but  that  which  excetds  twelve  hours  is  to  be  reckoned 
a  spurious  kind',  and  approaching  to  the  nature  of 
continued  fever.  All  these  symptoms,  however,  are 
repeated  every  third  day,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
patient  is  quite  free  from  fever  for  at  least  twenty-four 
hours.  The  paroxysms  return  much  about  the  same 
time,  though  sometimes  a  little  soones  or  later. 

The  genuine  tertian  attacks  men  rather  than  women, 
young  pi  uple  rather  than  old  ;  the  latter  being  more 
subject  to  anomalous  tertians.  It  likewise  seizes  the 
lusty  and  active,  r.ahir  than,  the  indolent.  Those, 
however,  who  are  apt  to  nauseate  their  meat,  fall  easily 
into  a  tertian  f  ver.  The  cause,  according  to  Dr. 
Cullen,  is  the  miasma  of  marshes,  and  that  only. 
It  cannot  hv  denitd,  indeed,  that  il  is  a  disease  almost 
peculiar  to  marshy  situations;  and  we  find  it  ve^-y 
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frequent  in  the  fenny  countries  of  Britain,  whilst 
in  other  parts  of  the  island  it  rarely  occurs. 

The  genuine  simple  tertian,  unless  improper  medi- 
cines be  administered,  is  generally  very  easily  cured ; 
yet  the  impi'oper  use  of  hot  and  stimulating  medicines 
may  change  it  into  a  continued  fever,  more  or  less 
dangerous  according  to  the  quantity  of  medicines 
taken  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient.  In  that 
case  the  treatment  must  be  regulated  by  the  particular 
symptoms  which  occur.  In  warm  climates,  however, 
the  tertian  fever  may  be  considered  as  a  much 
more  dangerous  disease;  and  unless  the  most  power- 
ful remedies  be  employed,  the  patient  is  in  danger  of 
falling  a  victim  to  every  paroxysm. 

A  variety  of  theories  have  been  proposed  for  ex- 
plaining the  phenomena  of  this  aliection :  but  every 
thing  said  upon  the  subject  is  highly  unsatisfactor}-. 
Dr.  Culh'n  has  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  remote 
causes  of  this,  as  well  as  of  oilier  fevers,  operate  by 
inducing  a  state  of  debility;  that  this  debility  giving 
rise  to  spasm,  induces  increased  action,  from  which 
the  phenomena  are  to  be  explained.  But  this  theory 
is  liable  to  no  less  numerous  and  insurmountable 
objections  than  the  already  exploded  hypotheses. 

The  treatment  of  all  genuine  intermittcnts,  whether 
tertians,  quotidians,  or  quaitans,  being  almost  pi'c- 
cisely  the  same,  the  general  method  of  cure  applicabh; 
to  them  all  may  be  here  given,  to  which  it  will  be 
easy  to  refer  in  the  other  descriptions.  According 
to  Dr.  Cullen,  the  indications  of  cure  in  intermitting 
fevers  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  :  1.  In  the 
time  of  intermission,  to  prevent  the  return  of  the 
paro.Kysms.  2.  In  the  time  of  paroxysms,  to  conduct 
those  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  obtain  a  final  solution 
of  the  disease.  3.  To  take  off  certain  circumstances 
which  might  prevent  the  fulfilling  of  the  first  two 
indications. 

The  first  indication  may  be  answered  in  two  ways : 
1.  By  increasing  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
some  time  before  the  period  of  accession,  and  support- 
ing that  increased  action  till  the  period  of  accession  be 
over,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  that  atony 
and  spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels,  which  are  said  to 
give  occasion  to  the  recurrence  of  paroxysms.  2.  By 
supporting  the  tone  of  the  vessels,  and  thereby  prevent- 
ing atony  and  the  consequent  spasm,  without  increasing 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  the  recurrence  of 
paroxysms  may  be  prevented. 

The  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  may  be  increased : 

1.  By  various  stimulant  remedies  internally  given  or 
externally  applied,  and  tliat  without  exciting  sweat. 

2.  By  the  same  remedies,  or  others,  managed  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  excite  sweating,  and  to  support  that 
sweating  till  the  period  of  accession  be  for  some  time 
past.  3.  By  emetics,  supporting  for  the  same  time 
the  tone  and  action  of  llie  extreme  vessels. 

The  tone  of  the  extreme  vessels  may  be  supported 
without  increasing  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
by  various  tonic  medicines ;  as:  1.  Astiingents  alone. 
2.  Bitters  alone.  3.  Astringents  and  bitters  conjoined; 
4..  Astringents  and  avomatics  conjoined.  5.  Certain 
metallic  tonics;  and,  6.  Opiates.    A  good  deal  of 


exercise,  and  as  full  a  diet  as  the  condition  of  the 
patient's  appetite  and  digestion  allow  of,  will  be  proper 
during  the  time  of  intermission,  and  may  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  this  head.  Although  many  particulars 
in  this  plan  of  cure  are  deduced  from  Dr.  Cullen's 
theory,  yet  there  can  be'  no  doubt  that  the  object 
chiefly  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  employ  such  remedies  dur- 
ing the  intermissions  as  will  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  paroxysm. 

Of  all  the  remedies  hitherto  employed  with  this 
intention,  the  most  celebrated,  perhaps  the  most 
certainly  effectual,  is  the  Peruvian  bark.  But  it 
must  be  observed,  that  good  ef}'ects  are  only  to  be 
expected  from  this  medicine  when  given  in  substance 
and  in  large  quantity;  and  for  its  use  the  following 
instructions  have  been  given  :  1.  The  bark  may  with 
safety  be  emploj'cd  at  any  period  of  intermitting  fevers, 
provided  that  at  the  same  time  there  be  neither  a 
phlogistic  diathesis  prevailing  in  the  system,  nor  any 
considerable  or  fixed  congestion  present  in  the  ab- 
dominal viscera.  2.  The  proper  time  for  exhibiting' 
the  bark  in  intemiittent  fevers  is  during  the  time  of 
intermission,  and  it  is  to  be  abstained  from  in  the 
time  of  paroxysms.  3.  In  the  case  of  genuine  inter-  - 
mittents,  while  a  due  quantity  of  bark  is  employed^ 
the  exhibition  of  it  ought  to  be  brought  as  near  to  th© 
time  of  accession  as  the  condition  of  the  patient'' 
stomach  will  allow.  4.  In  all  cases  of  intermittents, 
it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  recurrence  of  paroxysms 
be  stopped  for  once  by  the  use  of  the  bark  ;  a  relapse' 
is  commonly  to  be  expected,  and  it  should  be  prevent- 
ed by  the  exhibition  of  the  bark  repeated  at  proper 
intervals. 

The  varieties  of  tertian  fever  are  those  respecting 
the  duration  of  the  fits,  the  periods  of  their  recurrence, 
and  the  unusual  symptoms  attending  them.  It  is 
also  liable  to  complication  with  other  diseases.  Hence 
the  names  of  Teutiana  duplex,  duplicata,  &c. 
which  see. 

TERTIA'NA  DUPLEX,  called  also  Dvplicana; 
that  variety  of  tertian  fever  which  returns  everyday;- 
but  the  paroxysms  are  unequal,  every  other  fit  being 
alike. 

TERTIA'NA  DUPLICA'TA  ;  a  tertian  fever  return- • 
ing  every  other  day;  but  there  are  two  paroxysms  in 
one  da}'. 

TERTIA'NA  TRIPLEX  ;  a  tertian  fever  returning 
every  day  :  every  other  day  there  are  two  paroxysms, 
and  but  one  in  the  intermediate  day.  For  the  gene- 
ral mode  of  treatment,  and  cure  of  these,  sec  Teu- 
tiana. 

TERTIANA'RIA  (from  ta  tiam,  a  species  of  inter- 
mittent fever,  said  to  be  cured  by  this  plant);  a  name 
in  soiue  pharmacopcrias  for  the  ScufeUuria  galcriculatd 
foliis  cordato-lanccolatis,  crcnatis ;  fiorihus  amllaribus, 
Linn.  It  is  common  in  our  hedges  and  ditches.  Ic 
iias  a  bitter  taste  and  garlic  smell. 

TE'STES,  the  testicles;  two  small  ova!  bodies 
situated  within  the  scrotum,  and  covered  by  a  strong 
white  and  dense  coat,  caljed  tunica  albuginea.  Each 
testicle  is  composed  of  small  vessels,  bent  in  a  serpen- 
tine direction,  arising  from  the  spermatic  artery,  a»4 
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convoluted  into  little  heaps,  separated  from  one  another 
by  cellular  partitions.  In  each  partition  there  is  a 
duct  receiving  semen  from  the  small  vessels;  and  all 
the  ducts  constitute  a  net  which  is  attached  to  the 
tunica  albuginea.  From  this  net-work  twenty  or  more 
vessels  arise,  all  of  which  are  variously  contorted,  and, 
bring  reflected,  ascend  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
testis,  where  they  unite  into  one  common  duct,  bent 
into  serpentine  windings,  and  forming  a  hard  body 
called  the  epididi/mis.  The  spermatic  arteries  are 
branches  of  the  aorta.  The  spermatic  veins  empty 
themselves  into  the  vena  cava  and  emulgent  vein. 
The  nerves  of  the  testicle  arc  branches  of  the  lumbar 
and  great  intercostal  nerve.  The  use  of  the  testicle  is 
to  secrete  the  semen. 

TE'STES  CE'REBRI.    See  Tubercula  quadri- 

GEMITs^A. 

TESTICLE,  SV/ELLED.  See  OiicrriTis.  • 
TE'TANUS  {Tsravc;  ;  from  rtivw,  to  itretck J ,  spasm 
with  rigidity;  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  neuroses, 
and  order  spas7ni,  ofCuUen.  It  is  characterised  by  a 
spasmodic  rigidity  of  almost  the  whole  body;  others 
add,  "  but  with  sensibility  remaining  and  sometimes 
increased."  The  varieties  of  tetanus  are:  \.  Opistho- 
tonos, where  the  body  is  thrown  back  by  spasmodic 
contractions  of  the  muscles.  2.  Emprostliotonos,  the 
body  being  bent  forwards.  3.  Trismus,  the  loc.ked- 
jaw.  Tetanus  is  occasionally  symptomatic  of  sy  philis 
and  worms. 

There  has  never  been  any  thing  like  a  crisis  observed 
in  these  frightful  cases,  or  a  favourable  termination 
from  the  mere  efforts  of  nature;  and  therefore  all  the 
physician's  dependence  must  be  upon  art.  As  in  cases 
of  tetanic  affection,  the  disease  often  arises  from  some 
particular  irritation,  the  removal  of  this  must  neces- 
sarily be  an  important  object  in  the  cure :  but  where  it 
cannot  be  removed,  benefit  may  often.be  obtained 
by  the  prevention  of  its  influence  being  communicated 
to  the  brain.  When,  however,  that  influence  is  com- 
municated to  the  brain,  a  cure  is  to  be  expected 
only  by  diminishing  and  obviating  it.  This  requires 
the  use  either  of  those  means  which  ha^»p  a  general 
tendency  to  diminish  action,  or  of  those  which  induce 
a  different  state  of  action.  On  these  grounds  the 
operation  of  those  remedies  which  are  employed  with 
greatest  success  in  this  affection  may,  we  apprehend, 
be  explained.  Fortunately,  opium  is  caimblc  of  giving 
some  relief,  if  administered  in  proper  time,  and  if  the 
disease  happens  not  to  be  in  the  most  violent  degree. 
The  warm-bath  must  also  be  brought  in  aid;  and  the 
patients  should  lie  horizontally  in  the  bath,  and  while 
in  it  have  the  whole  body  extremely  well  rubbed  ; 
when  taken  out,  they  are  not  to  be  dried,  but  immediate- 
ly put  to  bed,  wrapped  in  blankets;  and  while  they  re- 
main there,  the  belly  ought  either  to  be  stuped,  or  two  or 
three  bladders  filled  with  warm  water  kept  constantly  ly- 
ing on  it.  The  bowels  at  the  same  time  must,  if  possible, 
be  kept  open,  by  the  common  means.  The  opium  is 
is  to  be  given  in  large  and  frequently  repeated  doses; 
such  as  a  grain  every  second  or  third  hour.  If 
swallowing  be  difificult,  or  the  jaws  closed  up,  the 
cpium  must  be  given  in  clysters ;  for  during  the  whole 


course  of  the  disease  it  will  be  of  scr\ice  to  order 
emollient  clysters  from  time  to  time,  since  these  answer 
not  only  as  a  relaxing  fomentation,  but  also  contribute 
to  keep  the  bowels  free. 

AVhen  patients  recover,  they  continue  for  a  long  time 
very  relaxed  and  weak.  In  order  to  perfect  the 
recovery,  preparations  of  iron,  the  bark,  and  Peru\  iaii 
balsam,  may  be  tried ;  and  the  spine  rubbed  with 
spirituous  liniments,  such  as  rum  and  Barbadoes  tar : 
but  these  and  all  other  stimulating  things,  either 
internally  or  externally,  during  the  violence  of  the 
spasms,  must,  in  the  opinion  of  some  practitioners, 
be  omitted,  since  all  of  them  as  well  as  blisters  have 
been  alledged  to  exasperate  the  disease.  This,  in  general, 
is  the  plan  of  treatment  recommended  by  Dr.  Chalmers; 
but  in  the  West  Indies,  mercury  is  used  with  ad- 
vantage. They  prefer  it  carbi  in  the  disease,  and 
apply  it  internally  and  also  by  unction.  Thus  they 
endeavour  to  excite  a  speedy  salivation,  and  keep 
it  up  until  the  disease  is  overcome,  or  its  violence  at 
least  greatly  abated. 

TETRADYNA'iMIA  (from  Vccr<rapf,  four,  and 
$vva[Xi;,  superiority),  in  the  Linnaaan  system,  a  class 
of  plants  the  15th  in  order.  It  consists  of  such 
plants  as  bear  hermaphrodite  flowers,  furnished  with 
si'c  stamina,  two  of  which  are  shorter  than  the 
rest;  by  which  last  circumstance  it  may  be  distinguish- 
ed from  the  sixth  class,  whose  iiowcrs  have  six  equal 
stamina. 

TETR/VGY'NL\  (from  fura-x^sg,  four,  and  yuvrj, 
a  icomaii),  one  of  the  orders  in  the  Linn.xan  system. 
It  distinguishes  the  plants  which  have  four  pistilla  or 
female  organs. 

TETRA'NDRIA  (from  rtfrcraff;,  four,  and  avi^o, 
a  husband);  Linnajus's  fourth  class,  comprehending 
hermaphrodite  flowers,  with  four  stamina  of  equal 
lengths. 

TETRAPETALOUS  (from  fBo-a-a^sg,  four,  and 
■uieraXov,  a  leaf),  in  botany,  an  epithet  for  such 
ttowiis  as  consist  of  four  leaves,  as  in  the  wall- 
flower. 

TEU'CRIUiM  (rtuHfiOv,' from  Teucer,  who  discovered 
its  virtues);  the  herb  speedwell.  For  the  diflerent 
species,  sec  Polium  montanum,  ChaMjEdrys,  Cha- 

MtEPITYS,   P01.IUM    CRl'.TICUM,   MaRUM  SyUIACUM, 

and  ScoRDiu M. 

THA'LAMl  NKRVORUM  OPTICORUM 
l/,ci;,  a,  bed),  two  bodies,  which  form,  in  part,  the  optic 
nerve  ;  placed  near  to  each  other,  in  appearance  white, 
protruding  at  the  base  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  and 
running  in  their  direction  inwards,  a  little  downwards, 
and  upwards. 

THALl'CTRUM(^aA<Hrpov,from,&aXAw,tq;?o«rM  ), 
called  Rliabarl>arum  puupcrum ;  the  Tlialictrum  fla- 
vutn  Linn.  Tiie  root  is  aperient  and  stomachic, 
and  in  its  virtues  resembling  rhubarb.  It  is  a  common 
plant  in  this  country,  but  seldom  used  medicinally 
notwithstanding. 

THE'A,  callrd  by  the  Chinese  Chaa,  the  leaf  of 
an  Oriental  shrub,  of  which  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  is  more  than  one  species.  The  variety  o'f  teas 
seems  to  be  owing  to  the  different  states  in  which  the 
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loaves  are  gathered,  or  the  season  of  gathering  them. 
With  respect  to  its  qualities  as  a  medicine,  we  might 
suppose  it  ascertained  by  the  experience  of  its  daily 
use  as  an  article  of  diet;  but  from  the  universality  of 
this  use  in  very  different  conditions  of  the  plant,  and 
in  every  possible  condition  of  the  persons  employing 
it,  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  the  conclusions  drawn  from  its 
effects  must  be  very  precarious.  It  appears,  from 
Dr.  Smith's  experiments  "  De  Actione  Muscular i," 
that  an  infusion  of  green  tea  has  the  effect  of  destroying 
the  sensibility  of  the  nerves,  and  the  irritability  of  the 
muscles;  and  from  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Lettsom, 
it  appears,  that  green  tea  gives  out,  in  distillation, 
an  odorous  water,  which  is  powerfully  narcotic.  This 
last  we  might  presume  from  the  necessity  which  the 
Chinese  find  of  drying  it  with  much  heat  before  it 
can  be  brought  into  use ;  and  that,  even  after  such 
preparation,  they  must  abstain  from  the  use  of  it  for  a 
year  or  more,  that  is,  till  its  volatile  parts  are  still 
further  dissipated :  and  it  is  said,  that  without  this 
precaution,  the  tea  is  unwholesome.  Even  in  this 
country,  the  fine  teas  shew  their  sedative  powers  in 
weaitcning  the  nerves  of  the  stomach,  and  indeed  of 
the  whole  system. 

From  these  considerations  Dr.  Cullen  concludes, 
that  tea  is  to  be  considered  as  a  narcotic  and  sedative 
substance  ;  that  it  is  especially  such  in  its  most  odorous 
state,  and  therefore  less  in  the  bohea  than  in  the  green 
tea.  Its  efi'ects,  however,  differ  greatly  in  different 
persons;  and  hence  the  contradictory  accounts  of 
these  effects.  If  to  this  we  add  the  fallacy  arisinj^ 
from  the  condition  of  the  tea  employed,  which  is  often 
inert;  and  if  we  still  add  to  this  the  power  of  habit, 
which  reconciles  the  stomach  to  the  most  powerful 
substances,  we  shall  not  allow  the  various  and  even 
contradictory  reports  of  its  effects  to  alter  our  judg- 
ment, with  respect  to  its  ordinary  and  more  general 
qualities. 

Dr.  Cullen  allows,  that  some  of  the  bad  efl'ects 
imputed  to  tea  are  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  hot 
water  in  which  it  is  infused;  but  he  nevertheless  asserts, 
that  wherever  any  considerable  effects  appear,  they 
arc  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  entirely  arising  from  the 
qualities  of  the  tea  itself. 

But  while  he  thus  endeavours  to  establish  the 
poisonous  nature  of  tea,  Dr.  Cullen  does  not  at  the 
same  time  deny,  that  it  may  sometimes  shew  useful 
qualities.  In  some  persons,  when  taken  in  moderate 
quantity,  it  may,  like  other  narcotics  in  a  moderate 
dose,  prove  exhilarating,  or,  like  these,  have  some 
effect  in  taking  off  irritability,  relieving  head-ach,  or 
in  quieting  some  other  irregularities  of  the  nervous 
system.  And  as  its  bad  eft'ects  have  been  often  imputed 
to  the  warm  water  that  accompanies  it,  so  there  is  no 
doubt  but  some  of  its  good  effects  may  also  be  ascribed 
to  the  same  cause,  and  particularly  its  being  so  often 
grateful .  after  a  full  meal. 

Where  tea  is  found,  as  it  often  is,  deleterious ;  the 
leaves  of  the  male  speedwell  may  be  tried  as  a  substi- 
tute.   See  Veronica. 

THE'CA  VERTEBRA'LIS  {^y.-^i,  from  ti^iu, 
to  place ) ;  the  vertebral  canal. 


THEMISON,  an  ancient  physician,  the  disciple 
of  Asclepiades,  who  lived  not  long  before  the  time  of 
Celsus,  during  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
or  beginning  of  that  of  Tiberius.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  7Jiethodic  sect.  He  maintained,  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  causes  of  diseases  was  not  necessary,  provided 
we  have  a  due  regard  to  what  diseases  have  in  common 
and  analogous  to  one  another.  In  consequence  of  this 
principle,  he  divided  all  diseases  into  two,  or  at  most 
three,  kinds.  The  first  included  diseases  arising  from 
stricture;  the  second,  those  arising  from  relaxation; 
and  the  third,  those  of  a  mixed  nature,  or  such  as 
partook  both  of  stricture  and  relaxation.  Themison 
also  asserted,  that  diseases  are  sometimes  acute,  and 
sometimes  chronical ;  that  for  a  certain  time  they 
increase,  that  at  a  certain  time  they  are  at  their 
height,  and  that  at  last  they  are  observed  to  diminish. 
Acute  diseases,  therefore,  according  to  him,  must  be 
treated  in  one  way,  and  chronical  ones  in  another; 
one  method  must  be  followed  with  such  as  are  in  their 
augmentation,  another  with  such  as  are  at  their  height, 
and  a  third  with  such  as  are  in  their  declension. 
He  asserted,  that  the  whole  of  medicine  consisted  in 
the  observation  of  that  small  number  of  rules  which 
are  founded  upon  things  altogether  evident.  He  said, 
that  all  disorders,  whatever  their  nature  was,  if  in- 
cluded under  any  of  the  kinds  above  mentioned, 
ought  to  be  treated  precisely  in  the  same  way,  iu 
whatever  country  and  with  whatever  symptoms  they 
happen  to  arise.  Upon  these  principles,  he  defined 
medicine  to  be  a  method  of  conducting  to  the  know- 
ledge of  what  diseases  have  in  common  with  each 
other,  and  which  at  the  same  time  is  evident. 

THE'NAR,      See    Flexor    erevis  pollici 

MANUS. 

THEOBRO'MA  CACAO,  the  systematic  name  o 
the  tree  which  affords  cocoa  and  chocolate.  Sc 
Cacoa  nut. 

THERAPEU'TICA    (from   ^spexfieBvw,    to  cure) 
also  called  T/ierapeia ;  therapeutics,  or  the  methodv 
medeJidi.     This    may    be  defined,    that    branch  o 
medicine  which  treats  of  the  operation  of  the  differen. 
means  employed  for  obviating  diseases,  and  of  th& 
application  of  those  means.    Taken  in  this  sense,  it. 
may  be  considered  as  delivering  the  general  doctrine" 
of  cure,  or  first  principles  of  practice.    It  is  indee 
intimately  connected  with  the  practice  of  medicin 
strictly  so  called,  and  with  the  materia  medica.  Bu' 
it  differs  from  the  former,  in  as  far  as  its  object  is  not 
the  treatment  of  particular  diseases ;    and  from  the 
latter,   as   it  does   not   comprehend  the  natural  of 
medical  history  of  particular  substances.   A  knowledge 
of  the  operation  of  medicines  is,  as  it  were,  the  inter- 
mediate link  between  theoretical  reasonings  and  prac- 
tical conclusions.    By  this  alone  a  connection  can  be 
traced  between  the  facts  of  the  empiric,  and  the  rules 
of  the  dogmatist.    Upon  this  all  rational  practice  must 
be  founded.    While,  therefore,  the  mcthodus  medcndi 
is  of  great  utility  in  the  exercise  of  the  profession, 
it  cannot,  at  the  same  time,  fail  to  afford  high  en- 
tertainment to  the  philosophical  enquirer.    See  Me- 
DICIME,  &c. 
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THERI'ACA  (^ijfiaxa;  from  ^i)f,  a  viper,  or  ve- 
nomous wild  beast),  treacle,  or  nielasscs.  Also  a 
medicine  to  cure  the  bites  of  venomous  animals. 

THERI'ACA  IIUSTICORUM,  a  name  for  the  roots 
of  common  jjarlic.    See  Allium. 

THE'RM.ii,  warm-baths  or  springs.    See  Baths. 

THE'SIS  (of  the  Gr.  dsffi;),  any  short  sentence  or 
subject  taken  to  discourse  or  dispute  upon  in  the  schools, 
prior  to  the  conferring  degrees  in  medicine,  &c. 

THESSALUS,  a  physician  who  lived  under  the 
emperor  Nero.  Themison  being  old  when  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  methodict  sect,  it  was  only  brought 
to  perfection  by  Thessalus.  Galen  and  Pliny  accuse 
him  of  intolerable  insolence  and  pride.  They  report, 
that,  despising  all  other  physicians,  so  intolerable 
was  his  vanity,  that  he  assumed  the  titl^^  of  t/ie 
Conqueror  of  Physicians,  which  he  caused  to  be  put 
upon  his  tomb  in  the  Appian  way.  "  Never  \vas 
mountebank,"  says  Pliny,  "  attended  by  a  greater  num- 
ber of  spectators  than  Thessalus  had  generally  about 
him  ;  and  this  circumstance  is  less  to  be  wondered  at, 
if  we  consider  that  he  promised  to  teach  the  whole  art 
of  medicine  in  less  than  six  months."  In  reality,  the 
art  might  be  learned  much  sooner  if  it  comprehended 
no  more  than  what  the  methodisls  thought  necessary  : 
for  they  cut  off  the  examination  of  the  causes  of  dis- 
eases followed  by  the  dogmatics  ;  and  substituted  iu 
the  room  of  the  laborious  observations  of  the  empirics, 
indications  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  diseases,  and 
the  mutual  resemblance  they  bear  to  each  other. 
The  most  skilful  of  all  the  methodic  sect,  and  he  who 
put  the  last  hand  to  it,  was  Soranus,  a  native  of 
Ephcsus,  who  lived  under  the  emperors  Trajan  and 
Adrian. 

THIRST  {Sitis,  Lat.)  that  sensation  by  which  we  are 
prompted  to  drink.  The  seat  of  it  appears  to  be  both  in 
the  fauces  and  stomach.  It  is  a  symptom  in  fevers,  &c. 

THLA'SPI  {Ska^i ;  from  5Aaw,  to'  break,  because 
its  seed  appears  as  if  it  were  broken  or  bruised) ;  pcnny- 
crijss.  Two  species  are  directed  in  some  pharma- 
copoeias; the  T/daspi  arvense  Linn,  or  treacle-mustard, 
and  the  Thlaspi  campestre  Linn,  or  mithridate-mustani. 
The  seeds  of  both  have  an  acrid  biting  taste,  much  like 
comrnon  mustard,  with  which  they  agree  nearly  in 
their  qualities.  They  have  also  an  unpleasant  flavour, 
somewhat  like  that  of  garlic. 

THORACIC  DUCT,  Ductus  tboracicus,  or  Ductus 
Pecquettii  as  it  has  been  called  ;  the  trunk  of  the 
absorbents.  This  is  of  a  serpentine  form,  and  about 
the  diameter  of  a  crow-quill.  It  lies  upon  the  dorsal 
vertebrse,  between  the  aorta  and  vena  azygos,  and 
extends  from  the  posterior  opening  of  the  diaphragm 
to  the  angle  formed  by  the  union  of  the  subclavian 
and  jugular  veins,  into  which  it  evacuates  its  contents. 
In  this  course  the  thoracic  duQt  receives  the  absorbent 
vessels  from  every  part  of  the  body. 

In  pi.  XVI.  this  trunk  is  shewn,  so  prepared  as  to 
exhibit  the  thoracic  duct  and  lymphatics.  1,  2,  3, 
The  neck,  shoulder,  and  arm.  4,  The  outer  end  of 
the  clavicle.  .5,  The  extremity  of  the  first  rib.  6', 
The  subclavian  muscle.  7,  The  rib.  8,  The  trachea. 
9,  The  aorta  ascendens.    10,  The  spine.    11,  Vena 
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azygos.  12,  The  aorta  decendens.  13,  The  coeliac 
artery.  14,  The  superior  mesenteric  artery.  15,  The 
right  crus  diaphragmatis.  16",  The  kidney.  17,  The 
right  cmulgent  artery.  18,  The  common  iliac  artery. 
19,  The  division  of  the  common  iliac  into  the  external 
and  internal  iliac  arteries.  20,  The  cavity  of  the 
pelvis.  21,  The  spine  of  the  os  ilium.  22,  The 
groin.  23,  A  lymphatic  gland  in  the  groin,  intp 
which  lymphatic  vessels  from  the  lower  extremity  arc 
seen  to  enter.  26',  The  psoas  muscle  with  lymphatic 
vessels  lying  upon  its  inside.  27,  A  plexus  of  lym- 
phatics which,  Iiaving  passed  over  tiie  brim  of 'the 
pelvis  at  2.5,  iiaving  entered  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis, 
and  received  the  lymphatic  vessels  beloiiging  to  the 
viscera  contained  in  that  cavity,  ne.xt  ascends,  an(J 
passes  behind  the  iliac  artery  to  29.  29,  The  right 
psoas,  with  a  large  plexus  of  lymphatics  lying  on  its 
iiiside.  30,  30,  The  plexus  lying  on  each  side  of  the 
spine.  31,  31,  31,  Spaces  occupied  by  the  lymphatic 
glands ;  which  arc  not  here  represented,  not  having 
been  injected  in  the  subject.  32,  The  trunk  of  the 
lactealb  lying  on  the  under  side  of  the  superior  mescn- 
teiic  artery.  33,  The  same  dividing  into  two  branches ; 
one  of  which  passes  on  each  sirle  of  the  aorta,  that  of 
the  righltide  being  seen  to  enter  the  thoracic  duct  at 
34.  34,  The  thoracic  duct  beginning  from  the  large 
lymphatics.  38,  The  thoracic  duct  passing  under 
the  curvature  of  the  aorta  to  get  to  the  left  subclavian 
vein.  39,  A  plexus  of  lymphatic  vessels  passing  upon 
the  trachea  from  the  thyroid  gland  to  the  thoracic  duct. 

40,  The  upper  part  of  the  thoracic  duct  lying  between 
the  left  carotid  and  the  left  jugular  vein,  arid  passing 
behind  that  vein  downwards  and  outwards  towards  the 
angle  between  the  left  jugular  and  the  left  subclavian. 

41,  The  extremity  of  the  thoracic  duct  entering  the 
angle  between  the  left  jugular  and  the  left  subclavian 
vein.  46',  That  net-work  passing  under  the  ricrht 
subclavian  vein,  and  under  the  subclavian  muscle';  the 
clavicle  being  n  moved. 

THO'RAX  (S^wcag,  from  b^fiw,  to  hap,  because 
in  it  the  heart  pulsates),  the  chest ;  or  that  part  of  the 
body  situated  between  the  neck  and  the  abdomen.  The; 
external  parts  of  the  thorax  are,  the  common  mte^^u- 
ments,  the  breasts,  various  muscks,  and  the  bones  of 
the  thorax.  See  Bones,  MAMMyT.,  Respiration,  &c. 
The  parts  within  the  chest  are  the  pleura  and  its 
productions,  the  lungs,  heart,  thymus  gland,  oeso- 
phagus, thoracic  duct,  arch  of  the  aorta,  part  of  the 
vena  cava,  vena  azygos,  the  eighth  paii-  of  nerves,  and 
part  of  the  great  intercostal  nerve.  These  are  describ- 
ed under  their  several  names, 

THRO'MBUS  (^*6|xeo; ;  from  ^fo«w,  to  disturb),  a 
small  tumor  that  sometimes  takes  place  after  bleeding. 
It  is  caused  by  the  blood  escaping  laterally  into  the 
cellular  membrane.    See  Bleeding. 

TllU'S,  connuon  frankincense;  resin  which  exudes 
from  fir-trees.  It  is  a  solid  brittle  resin,  in  little 
masses  of  a  brownish  or  yellowish  colour  on  the  out- 
side; internally  whitish,  or  variegated  with  whitish 
specks;  of  a  bitterish,  acrid,  not  agreeable,  taste; 
without  any  considerable  smell.  It  is  used  externally  in 
a  variety  ol  stimulatingplasters.  Its  officinal  preparations 
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are:  Emp.  lad.  comp.  Lond.  Emp.  thurh  comp.  Lond. 
Emp.  lith.  comp.  Lond. 

THY'IVIBRA  {^upX^a.;  from  SvjMo;,  thyme).  See 
Satureja.  It  is  also  the  name  given  by  Tournefort 
to  the  common  herb  mastich.   See  Marum  vulgare. 

THYMELCE'A  (from  ^vp.a.,  an  odour),  spurge-flax, 
or  flax-lcaved  daphne :  Daphne  gniditim ;  panicu/a 
ten/iinali  folds  li/ieari-lanceolafis  accuininatis,  Ijnn. 
Tiiis  plant  alibrds  the  Garou  bark,  which  resembles 
that  of  our  mczereum  ;  ;ind  when  steep  d  in  vinegar 
and' applied  to  the  am.,  produces  exudation  from  the 
skin  without  blistering.  It  is  frequently  used  in 
this  way,  in  France,  for  diseases  of  the  eyes. 

THYlMIA'MA  (from  ^um,  an  odour,  so  called 
from  its  odoriferous  smell),  or  Thus  Juda-orum,  musk- 
wood  ;  a  kind  of  bark,  in  small  brownish-grey  pieces, 
brought  from  Syria,  and  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of 
the  liquid-storax  tree,  of  which  it  has  the  agreeable 
balsamic  smell,  and  a  sub-acrid  bitterish  taste,  with  a 
slight  astringcnc3^ 

THY'MUS,  a  gland  of  considerable  size  in  the 
foetus,  situated  in  the  anterior  duplicature  or  space 
of  the  mediastinum,  under  the  superior  part  of  the 
sternum.  An  excretory  duct  has  not  yet  been  detect- 
ed, but  lymphatic  vessels  have  been  seen  going  from 
it  to  the  thoracic  duct.  Its  use  is  unknown  to  us  at 
present. 

TIIY'MUS  (from  bvp.a,  an  odour,  because  of  its  fra- 
grant sniell),  thyme;  the  Thymus  vulgaris  Linn. 
Thymus  erectus  Juliis  retolufis  oxatis,  jloribus  xer- 
ticillafo  spicatis.  Class,  Didynamia.  Order,  Gym- 
t:ospcrmia.  This  plant  is  said  to  be  resolvent,  emme- 
laagogue,  tonic,  and  stomachic  ;  yet  it  is  little  used 
for  those  purposes. 

'  THY'MUS  CITRA'TUS.  See  Serpyllum  ct- 
tratum. 

THY'MUS  CRE'TICUS,  a  name  given,  in  some 
pharmacopoeias,  to  the  Satureja  capitata  of  Linnaeus, 
which  is  similar  to  our  thyme. 

TiiY'MUS  INIASTICHI'NA,  the  systematic  name 
of  the  ht  rb  mastich.    See  Marum  vulgare. 

'IHY'xMUS  SERPY'LLUM,  the  systematic  name 
of  tlie  motiier-of-thv  mo.    See  Servyli.um. 

THYIIEO-PILUIYNGE'US.     See  Constrictoh 

PIIARYNGIS  INFERIOR. 

THY'RO.  Anatomical  names  compounded  with 
this  word,  belong  to  muscles  which  are  attached  to 
,thc  thyroid  cartilage;  as  in  the  following : 
'  THYRO-ARYTENOIDE'US,  a  muscle  situated 
about  the  glottis,' which  pulls  the  arytenoid  cartilage 
forwards  nearer  to  the  middle  of  the  thyroid,  and 
consequently  shortens  and  relaxes  the  ligament  of  the 
larynx. 

THYRO-HYOIDE'US,  a  muscle,  situated  between 
the  OS  liyoides  and  trunk,  which  pulls  the  os  hyoides 
downwards,  and  the  thyroid  cartilage  upwards. 

THYRO-PIIARYNGO-STAPHILI'NUS.  See  Pa- 

"  LATO-PU  ARYNGEUS. 

THYRO-STAPHILI'NUS.      Sec   Palato  pha- 

RYNGEUS. 

THYROID  CARTILAGE,  See  Cartilago  tiiy- 
iioid;i-.a. 


THYROID^'A  GLA'NDULA,  a  large  gland, 
situated  upon  the  cricoid  cartilage,  trachea,  and  horns 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Anatomists  are  uncertain 
whether  it  be  conglobate,  or  conglomerate;  nor  has  its 
excretory  duct  yet  been  detected.  Its  use  is  conse- 
quently unknown. 

TI'BIA,  the  inner  and  larger  bone  of  the  leg.  It  is 
one  of  the  cylindrical  bones,  of  a  shape  almost 
triangular;  its  fore  and  sharp  edge  being  called 
the  Shin.  In  its  upper  extremity  it  has  two 
large  sinuses,  tipt  with  a  soft  and  elastic  cartilage, 
which  runs  in  between  the  extremities  of, the  two 
bones,  and  becomes  very  thin  at  its  edge.  Like  those 
in  the  articulation  of  the  lower  jaw,  this  facilitates 
a  small  side  motion  in  the  knee.  Tiie  sinuses  receive 
the  two  protuberances  of  the  thigli-bone ;  and  the 
production  which  is  between  the  sinuses  of  the  tibia, 
is  received  in  the  sinus  that  divides  these  two  pro- 
tuberances of  the  femur.  By  bending  the  knee,  wc 
bring  the  leg,  in  walking,  in  a  straight  line  forwards, 
which,  without  this  articulation,  we  could  not  do; 
but,  like  those  who  walk  with  a  wooden  leg,  we  must 
have  brought  the  foot  about  in  a  semi-circle,  in  going 
even  upon  a  plane,  but  more  evidently  upon  an 
ascent.  On  the  side  of  this  superior  end  the  tibia 
has  a  small  process,  which  is  received  into  a  correspond- 
ing sinus  of  the  fibula;  and  on  its  fore  part,  a  little 
below  the  patella,  it  has  another,  into  which  the 
tendons  of  the  extensors  of  the  leg  arc  inserted.  Its 
lower  extremity,  which  is  much  the  smallest,  has  a 
remarkable  process,  which  forins  the  inner  ankle ; 
and  a  pretty  large  sinus,  divided  in  the  middle  by  a 
small  protuberance.  The  sinus  receives  the  convex 
head  of  the  astragalus,  and  the  protuberance  is  re- 
ceived into  the  sinus  in  the  convex  head  of  the  same 
bone.  It  has  another  shallow  sinus  in  the  side  of 
its  lower  end,  which  receives  the  fibula.  In  the  foetus 
both  ends  of  the  tibia  are  cartilaginous,  and  become 
afterwards  epiphyses. 

TIRIA'LES  ARTE'RM',  the  arteries  of  the  tibia. 
These  are  two  principal  branches  of  the  popliteal 
artery.  One  proceeds  forwards,  and  is  called  the 
anterior  tibial;  the  otlier  backwards,  and  is  called 
the  posterior  tibial ;  of  Avhich  the  external  tibial,  the 
fibular,  the  external  and  internal  plantar,  and  the 
plantal  arch,  severally  are  branches. 

TIBIA'LIS  ANTl'CUS,  a  flexor  muscle  of  the  foot, 
situated  on  the  leg.  It  bends  the  foot  upwards  and 
at  the  same  time  turns  the  toes  inwards. 

TIBIA'LIS  GRA'CILIS.    Sec  Plantaris. 

TIBIA'LIS  POSTI'CUS,  a  flexor  muscle  of  the 
foot,  situated  on  the  leg.  It  extends  the  foot,  and 
turns  the  toes  inwards. 

TIC  DOLOUREUX,  the  French  name  for  the  Dolor 
faciei  of  Fothergill,  and  Trismus  Dolorrficus  of  Sau- 
vages.  This  painful  affection  of  (he  face  is  the 
fourteenth  species  of  trismus,  in  the  Nosologia  Metho- 
dica ;  described  as  a  very  great  and  extremely  painful 
difficulty  of  opening  and  moving  the  mouth,  attended 
with  copious  ptyalism,  pervigilium,  and  continued 
convulsive  agitation  of  the  adjacent  muscles.  In  the 
Medical  Researches,   for  1798,   Dr.  Haighton  has 
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given  an  account  of  a  variety  of  tliis  disease  successfully 
treated  by  an  entire  division  of  the  suborbitar  nerves. 
He  was  led  to  this  operation  by  observing,  that  some  tem- 
porary ad\'antage  was  gained  by  pressure  made  on  tliat 
nerve  against  the  bone.     But  Anche,  a  surgeon  of  Ver- 
sailles, had  before  cured  this  complaint  by  burning  the 
infra-orbitar  nerve,  and  by  excision;  and  shewn  that  this 
<iisease  was  greatly  alleviated  even  by  the  ulcers  fornu'd 
by  cauterising,  though  tluse  did  not  reach  tlie  nerve 
alfecled.    In  Ur.  Jiaighton's  patient,  the  pain  was  very 
moderate  at  first,  but  became  more  violent;  and  at 
length  acquired  a  degree  of  acuteness,  which  no  words 
can  describe.    The  seat  of  it  was  confined  to  the  ala 
nasi,  and  part  of  the  right  upper  lip.    It  was  transient, 
exceedingly  acute,  and  lancinating,  during  the  attack  : 
in  the  intervals  of  its  recurrence,  the  patient  enjoyed 
a  state  of  perfect  case.     The  pain  always  began  in  the 
ala  nasi  and  upper  lip,  and  darted  upwards  towards 
the  orbit ;  but  when  the  attack  was  more  than  common, 
it  extejided  to  the  adjacent  parts.    The  patient  was 
worse  in  severe  or  wind)'  weather,  yet  not  altogether 
free  from  it  in  the  mildest.     The  duration  of  each 
pain  seldom  exceeded  half  a  minute;  but  more  fre- 
quently less.    The  painful  fits  varied  much  in  their 
accession  and  violence,  having  five  or  six  on  some  days, 
and  double  the  number  on  others;  and  sometimes  so 
moderate  as  only  to  suspend  the  movement   of  the 
upper  lip ;  sometimes  so  pungent  as  to  extort  the  most  vio- 
lent screams.  Notwithstanding  these,  neither  swelling  nor 
discoloration  could  be  perceived,  except  such  as  were 
occasioned  from  time  to  time  by  external  applications. 
Till  the  operation  took  place,  this  disease  withstood 
*ill  the  effect  of  medical  power,  except  some  temporary 
alleviation  from  opiates ;  but  these  advantages  were 
never  lasting,  so  that  the  operation  of  dividing  the 
suborbitar  nerves  seems  to  be  the  only  remedy.  Dr. 
Haighton's  drawing  shews  the  exit  of  the  suborbitar 
nerve  and  its  branches,  and  it  is  accompanied  with 
precise  directions  where  the  incision  is  to  be  made. 

Tl'GLIA  GRA'NA,  or  Grana  hglii.  These  are  seeds 
of  a  dark  grey  colour,  produced  by  the  Troton  tyUum 
Linn.  In  sliape  they  are  very  like  the  seeds  of  the  rici- 
nus  communis;  and  they  abound  with  an  oil,  which  is 
far  more  acrid  and  purgative  than  castor-oil. 

Tl'LIA  (v'isXex,  ulmus,  the  elm-tree);  the  lime  or 
linden  tree :  Tilia  Eitropea  Linn.  Its  flowers  are  sup- 
posed to  possess  anodyne  and  antispasmodic  virtues. 
They  have  a  moderately  strong  smell,  and  abound  with 
a  strong  mucilage.  They  are  in  high  esteem  in  I-'rance 
as  a  medicine. 

TI'LLI  GRA'NA.    See  Tiglia  Grana. 
TIMAC ;   a  root  imported  from  the  East  Indies, 
which  is  said  to  possess  diuretic  virtues,  and  has  been 
therefore  exhibited  in  dropsies.    It  is  not  known  from 
what  plant  this  is  obtained. 

TIN  (Stannum,  Lat.);  the  Jupiter  of  the  alchemists; 
an  imperfect  metal,  of  a  whiter  colour  than  lead,  but 
jiot  quite  so  white  as  silver.  It  is  obtained  in  great 
quantities  from  the  mines  in  Cornwall.  This  metal  is 
much  used  for  culinary  utensils.  Some  have  supposed 
it  poisonous;  and  Count  Rumford  has  fallen  into  this 
criQv.    Where  injury  has  happened  to  any  person^  it 


must  have  arisen,  either  from  the  tin  conlauiing  a  pro 
portion  of  arsenic,  or  from  its  admixture  with  lead;  for 
the  tin  employed  in  this  country  is,  of  all  metals,  the 
most  innocent  for  the  purposes  of  cookery.  Tin-filings, 
li?natina  sfanni,  are  exhibited  by  many  physicians  for 
the  cure  of  worms.  Otliers  give  it  in  a  granulated  form; 
but  as  it  acts  mechanically  by  dragging  off  the  mucus 
of  the  intestines,  in  which  the  worms  lodge  and  are 
generated,  the  filings  are  most  likely  to  be  cfficacieiis. 
From  two  drachms  to  half  an  ounce,  or  more,  should 
be  given  for  a  dose;  and  continued  daily,  interposiii;^ 
a  Calomel  purge  occasionally. 

TI'NC.E  OS  (from  Tinai,  a  tench).    The  mouth  of 
the  uterus  has  heretofore  been  so  called  by  anatomisls, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  tench's  ntouth. 
TI'NCAL.    See  Borax. 

TINCrU'RA  (from  tingo,  to  dye),  a  tincture.  A 
solution  or  liquid  e.vtract  of  any  substance  in  coniniuit 
wine,  alcohol,  or  proof  spirit,  is  so  ternn  cl.  Rectified 
spirit  of  wine  is  the  direct  menstruum  of  the  resins, 
and  essential  oils  of  vegetables,  antl  totally  extracts 
their  active  principles  from  substances,  wliich  yield 
them  to  water,  either  not  at  ali,  or  only  in  part.  It 
dissolves,  likewise,  the  sweet  saccharine  matter  of  \'e- 
getables;  and  generally  those  parts  of  animal  bodies  iu- 
which  their  peculiar  smell  and  taste  reside. 

The  virtues  of  many  vegetables  are  extracted  almost 
equally  by  water  and  rectified  spirit;  but  in  the  watery 
and  spirituous  tinctures  of  them  there  is  this  difll'rence, 
that  the  active  parts  in  the  watery  extractions  are 
blended  with  a  large  proportion  of  inert  gummy  matter, 
on  whicli  their  solubility  in  this  menstruum  in  a  great 
measure  depiMids ;  while  rectified  spirit  extracts  them 
almost  pure  from  gum.  Hence,  when  the  spirituous 
tinctures  are  mixed  with  watery  liquors,  a  part  of  what 
the  spirit  had  taken  up  from  the  subject  generally  sepa- 
rates and  subsides,  on  accoun.t  of  its  having  been  freed 
from  that  matter,  which,  being  blended  with  it^  in  the 
original  vegetable,  made  it  soluble  in  water.  I'his, 
however,  is  not  univeisal ;  for  active  parts  of  some  ve- 
getables, when  extracted  by  rectified  spirits,  are  not 
precipitated  by  water,  being  almost  equally  soluble  in 
both  menstrua. 

Alkaline  salts  deepen  the  colour  of  spirituous  tinc- 
tures; and  hence  have  been  erroneously  supposed  tQ 
promote  the  dissolving  power  of  the  menstruum.  Vo- 
latile alkali,  in  many  cases,  promotes  the  action  of  the 
alcohol.  Acids  generally  weaken  it ;  unless  when  the 
acid  has  been  previously  combined  with  the  vinous 
spirit  into  a  compound  of  new  qualities,  called  dulci^ 
fied  spirit. 

Tile  action  of  tinctures  on  the  living  system,  is  al- 
ways compounded  of  the  action  of  the  menstruum, 
and  of  the  matters  dissolved  in  it.  Now,  these  actions 
may  cither  coincide  with,  or  ojipose,  each  other;  and 
as  alcohol  is  at  all  times  a  powerful  agent,  it  is  evident 
that  no  substance  should  be  exhibite  d  in  the  form  of  a 
tincture,  whose  action  is  different  from  that  of  alcohol ; 
unless  it  be  capable  of  operating  in  so  small  a  dose,  < 
that  the  quantity  of  alcohol  taken  along  with  it  is  in- 
considerable. 

TI'NEA  (from  ieneo,  to  hold),  or  Tinea  capitis,  the 
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scald-head  ;  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locale.';,  and 
order  dialyses,  of  Cullen.  It  is  characterised  by  smiill 
ulcers  at  the  root  of  the  hairs  of  the  head,  which  pro- 
duce a  friable  white  crust.  This  is  the  Porrigo  of  Dr. 
Wiilan ;  a  disease  often  very  difficult  of  cure.  It  re- 
sembles the  crusta  lactea  of  infants  (see  Cuusta  Lac- 
tea),  except  in  being  confined  chiifly  to  the  hairy 
Scalp.  Mr.  Bell  considers  it  the  same  as  the  herpes 
fust'ulosus  (see  that  article),  and  that  it  requires  a  simi- 
lar treatment.  In  the  early  state,  a  cure  may  be  ob- 
tained by  shaving  the  head,  washing  daily  with  soap- 
suds, and  wearing  a  close-fitted  oil-silli  cap.  In  the 
advanced  state,  tar  and  sulphur  ointments,  and  the 
ung.  hydr.  nitr.  are  applied  ;  and  these  are  assisted  by 
the  exhibition  of  mercurial  and  alterative  remedies  in- 
ternally. 

TITHY'MALUS  (from  rjfloj,  a  dug,  and  f^a^Of,  ten- 
der; so  called  from  its  smooth  leaves  and  milky  juice); 
spurge.  Two  plants  are'  used  as  medicine  under  this 
name,  viz.  the  Tithymalus  paralias,  and  Titkymalus  cypa- 
Tissius,  or  Esula  ininor.  See  Esula  minor.  The  first 
is  the  sea-spurge,  Euphorbia  paralias  Linn.  This  is 
Tiolently  cathartic  and  irritating,  inflaming  the  mouth 
and  fauces.  It  is  therefore  hardly  ever  employed  in  this 
country. 

TOAD-FLAX.  See  Linaria. 
TOBACCO.  See  Nicotiana. 
TOES  ;  digiti  pedis.  Each  toe  consists  of  three 
distinct  bones,  which,  collectively,  are  disposed  in  rows 
called  phalanges.  The  great  toe  has  but  two  phalanges ; 
the  others  have  three.  These  have  nothing  particular, 
but  the  joints,  which  are  made  round  and  free,  by  a 
round  head  on  one  bone,  and  a  pretty  deep  hollow  for 
tfeceiving  it,  in  the  one  above  it. 

TOLU  BALSAM.    See  Balsamum  tolutanum. 
TOLUI'FERA  BA'LSAMUM  ;  the  systematic  name 
of  the  tree  which  affords  the  tolu  balsam.    See  Balsa- 
Mjfvi  toi.utanum. 

TOiME'NTUM  CE'REBRI  (Tomentum,  a  fleece  of 
wool).  The  small  vessels  that  penetrate  the  cortical 
substance  of  the  brain,  from  thepia  mater  :  these,  when 
separated  from  the  brain,  and  adhering  to  the  pia  mater, 
give  it  a  flocky  appearance. 

TONGUE  (Lmgua,  Lat.),  a  soft  fleshy  member, 
very  moveable  in  every  direction,  situated  interiorly  in 
the  cavity  of  tlie  mouth,  and  constituting  the  organ  of 
taste.  It  is  divided  into  a  base,  body,  and  back,  an 
inferior  surface,  and  two  lateral  parts.  It  is  composed 
of  muscular  fibres,  covered  by  a  nervous  membrane,  on 
which  are  a  great  number  of  nervous  papilla,  particu- 
larly at  the  apex  and  lateral  parts;  the  rete  mucosum, 
and  epidermis.  The  arteries  of  the  tongue  are  branches 
of  the  ranine  and  labial.  The  veins  empty  themselves 
into  the  great  lingual,  which  proceed  to  the  external 
jugular.  The  nerves  come  from  the  eighth,  ninth,  and 
fifth  pair.  The  use  of  this  organ  is  for  language,  cliew- 
ing,  swallowing,  sucking,  and  tasting.    See  Taste. 

Physicians,  in  almost  every  disease,  but  especially  in 
fevers,  enquire  into  the  state  of  the  tongue ;  not,  in- 
deed, without  the  greatest  reason  :  for  from  this  tlu  y 
can  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  stomach;  of  the 
thirst;  or  rather  the  occasion  the  patient  has  for  drink, 


when,  on  account  of  his  delirium  or  stupor,  he  neithcl' 
feels  his  thirst  nor  is  able  to  call  for  drink.  And,  lastly- 
from  an  inspection  of  the  tongue,  physicians  endeavour 
to  form  some  judgment  concai-ning  the  nature,  incrcascj 
and  remission,  of  the  fever. 

TO'NICA  (from  Tovatu,  to  strengthen),  tonics;  oi 
those  medicines  which  increase  the  tone  of  the  muscu- 
lar fibres.  Stimulants,  astringents,  &c.  as  bark,  the 
preparations  of  iron,  zinc,  &c.  are  of  this  description. 

TO'NICUS  SPA'SMUS  (rovjjcof,  fromrtivw,  lo  pull 
or  draio),  Contractura  a,  spasmo,  tonic  spasm;  a  rigid 
contraction  of  the  muscles,  without  relaxation,  as  irt 
Trismus,  Tetanus,  &c.    See  those  articles. 

People  are  rendered  liable  to  spasm  by  too  sensible  a 
habit  of  body,  or  too  great  mobility;  and  hence  it  is  a 
disease  common  in  women,  in  infants,  and  in  weak, 
luxurious,  lazy,  and  plethoric  people.  It  is  brought 
on  those  already  predisposed  to  it,  by  any  kind  of  sti- 
mulus applied  to  the  brain,  or  to  any  nerve,  muscle,  or 
nervous  part,  connected  with  it.  Of  this  we  have  ex- 
amples in  dentition ;  worms  lodged  in  the  intestines, 
and  irritating  them;  any  acrid  matter  infecting  thii 
blood,  or  much  affecting  the  stomach  and  intestines  f 
the  irritation  of  any  nerve,  or  of  the  brain  itself,  by  an 
exostosis,  swelling,  too  great  fulness  of  the  vessels,  pain, 
vehement  affections  of  the  mind,  sudden  evacuation,  or 
poisons  admitted  into  the  body.  Frequently,  however, 
the  malady  originates  from  slight  causes,  little  known, 
and  not  easily  observed.  Spasm  is  both  the  cause  and 
effect,  and  frequently  constitutes  the  greatest  part,  of 
most  diseases.  It  is  often  very  difficult  either  to  be 
known  or  cured ;  because  it  is  so  multiform,  and  pro- 
duces as  many  different  symptoms  as  there  are  organS 
afi'ected  ;  of  which  it  surprisingly  disturbs,  impedes,  or 
increases,  the  functions.  It  is  a  disease  seated  in  the 
original  stamina  of  the  constitution  ;  and  neither  to  be 
removed  by  slight  remedies,  nor  in  a  short  time- 

TONSI'LLyE,  or  Awygdalce,  the  tonsils;  two  ob- 
long, suboval  glands,  situated  one  on  each  side  of  the 
fauces,  and  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  by 
several  large  excretory  ducts.  These  are  sometimes 
Enlarged,  and  otherwise  so  diseased,  as  to  require  ex- 
tirpation. 

TOOTH-ACII.    See  Odontalgia. 
TO'PHUS,  a  small  swelling  of  a  bone,  or  its  peri- 
osteum.   See  Lues  Venerea. 

TOPICS  (topica,  from  roKog,  locus,  a,  place  ov  part); 
such  remedies  as  are  externally  applied  to  any  particu- 
lar part,  as  liniments,  ointments,  &c. 

TO'RCULAR  HERO'PHILI  (from  torqueo,  to  twist), 
the  press  of  Herophilus;  that  place  where  the  four  si- 
nuses of  the  dura  mater  meet.  It  was  first  accurately 
described  by  Herophilus. 

TORDY'LIUM  OFFICINA'LE,  thesystematicname 
of  the  officinal  seseli  crcticum.     See  Seseli  creti- 

CUM. 

TORMENTI'LLA  (from  tormentum,  pain;  as  re- 
lieving pain  in  the  teeth),  also  called  Heptaphyllum ; 
common  tormentil,  or  upright  septfoil:  the  J'ormentdla 
(■recta  Linn.  TormentUla  caule  erectiusculo,  JoUis  sessi' 
Ubus.  Class,  Icosondria.  Order,  Pulyginia.  The  root 
is  the  only  part  used  medicinally.    This  has  a  strong 
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Jfyptic  taste,  but  imparts  no  peculiar  sapid  flavour. 
It  is  a  powerful  astringent;  and  has  been  substituted 
for  oak  bark  in  the  tanning  of  skins  for  leather. 
Tormcntil  is  ordered  in  the  puliis  e  creta  compositiis 
of  the  London  pharmacopoeias,  but  employed  in  no 
other  way. 

TO'RMINA,  gripes,  or  pains  in  the  bowels. 

TO'RPOR,  numbness,  or  a  deficient  sensation. 

TO'TA  BO'NA.    See  Bonus  Henricus. 

TOUCH  {Tactus,  Lat.),  the  sensation  by  which  wc 
perceive  any  impression  made  on  the  skin.  The  organ 
of  touch  is  formed  by  the  nervous  papillae  extended 
all  over  the  skin. 

The  sense  of  feeling,  or  touch,  is  therefore  common 
to  every  part  of  the  nervous  system.  In  some  places, 
however,   it  is  much  more  acute  than  in  others;  in 

in  the  points  of  the  fingers.  These  are  found  to  have 
nervous  papills,  which,  b}'  the  influx  of  the  blood, 
are  somewhat  erected  in  the  action  of  contact,  in 
order  to  give  a  more  acute  sensation ;  though  indeed 
this  opinion  seems  rather  to  be  founded  on  a  conjecture 
derived  from  the  structure  of  the  tongue,  which  is 
not  only  the  organ  of  taste,  but  also  a  most  delicate 
organ  of  touch,  than  upon  any  certain  observations. 

From  the  sense  of  feeling,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
senses,  either  pain  or  pleasure  may  arise ;  nay,  to 
this  sense  we  commonly  refer  both  pain  and  almost  all 
other  troublesome  sensations,  though  in  truth  pain 
raay  arise  from  every  vehement  sensation.  It  is 
brought  on  by  any  great  force  applied  to  the  sentient 
part;  whether  this  force  comes  from  within  or  from 
without.  Whatever,  therefore,  pricks,  cuts,  lacerates, 
distends,  compresses,  bruises,  stiikcs,  gnaws,  burns, 
or  in  any  manner  of  way  stimulates,  may  create  pain. 
Hence  it  is  so  frequently  conjoined  with  so  many 
diseases,  and  is  often  more  intolerable  even  than  the 
disease  itself.  A  moderate  degree  of  pain  stimulates 
the  affected  part,  and  by  degrees  the  ^vhole  body ; 
produces  a  greater  flux  of  blood  and  nervous  power  to 
the  part  affected ;  and  often  stimulates  to  such  motions 
as  are  both  necessary  and  healthful.  Hence,  pain  is 
sometimes  to  be  reckoned  among  those  things  which 
guard  our  life.  V/hen  very  violent,  however,  it  pro- 
<lnc€s  too  great  irritation,  inflammation  and  its  conse- 
c^^tiences,  fever  and  all  those  evils  which  flow  from  too 
great  force  of  the  circtilation ;  it  disorder^  the  whole 
nervous  system,  and  produces  spasms,  watching,  con- 
T\ilsions,  delirium,  debility,  and  fainting.  Neither  the 
mind  nor  body  can  long  bear  very  vehement  pain ; 
and  indeed  Nature  has  appointed  certain  limits,  beyond 
which  she  will  not  permit  pain  to  be  carried,  without 
bringing  on  delirium,  convulsions,  syncope,  or  even 
death,  to  rescue  the  miserable  sufferer  from  his  tor- 
ments. 

Long-continued  pain,  even  though  in  a  more  gentle 
'degree,  often  brings  on  debility,  torpor,  palsy,  and 
rigidity  of  the  affected  part.  But  if  not  too  violent, 
nor  accompanied  with  fever,  sickness,  or  anxiety,  it 
sometimes  seems  to  contribute  to  the  clearness  and 
acuteness  of  the  judgment,  as  some  people  testify  who 
have  been  afflicted  with  the  gout. 


TOXICOLO'GIA  (from  royov,  An  arrow  or  bon>; 
because  darts  are  besmeared  with  poisons ;  and  As'/Of, 
a.  discourse),  toxicology;  or  a  dissertation  on  poisons. 
See  Poisons. 

TRABE'CUL./E  (from  Trabecula,  a  small  beam). 
Small  medullary  fibres  of  the  brain,  which  constitute  the 
commissures,  are  thus  called  by  anatomists. 

TRA'CHEA  {rpcf)(£ia  ;  so  called  from  its  roughness ; 
from  rpcc'xv?,  rough),  the  v.ind-pipe.  The  trachea  is 
a  cartilaginous  and  membranous  canal,  through  which 
the  air  passes  into  the  lungs.  It  is  situated  anteriorly, 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  from  whence  it  runs 
down  into  the  thorax  through  the  upper  space  left 
between  the  duplicature  of  the  mediastinum,  behind 
the  thymus.  Having  reached  as  low  as  the  curvature 
of  the  aorta,   it  divides  into  two  lateral  parts,  one 

enter  the  Uings,  and  are  distributed  t1  h'oiAv// 
the  manner  of  the  blood-vessels.    These  two  branches 
are  called  bronchia;    and  that  on  the  right  side  is 
shorter  than  tliat  of  the  left,  whereas  the  right  pulmon- 
ary artery  is  the  longest. 

The  trachea  consists  of  segments  of  circles  or  carti- 
laginous hoops,  disposed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a 
canal  open  on  the  back  part,  the  cartilages  not  going 
quite  round  ;  but  this  opening  is  filled  by  a  soft  glandu- 
lar membrane,  wJiich  completes  the  circumference 
of  tiie  canal ;  but  this  cannot  be  to  give  way  to  the 
oesophagus,  for,  instead  of  descending  immediately 
upon  the  middle  of  that  canal,  the  trachea  inclines  a 
little  to  the  right  side,  and  the  same  structure  is  found 
in  the  back  part  of  the  great  bronchial  vessels,  which 
are  at  some  distance  from  the  oesophagus.  Each  circle 
is  about  the  tv>elfth  part  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  that  space  in  thickness.  Their 
extremities  arc  round  ;  and  they  are  situated  horizori- 
tally  above  each  other,  small  interstices  being  left 
between  them,  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  superior 
segment  being  turned  towards  the  upper  edge  of  those 
next  below  them.  They  are  all  connected  by  a 
very  strong  elastic  membranous  ligament  fixed  to  their 
edges. 

The  trachea  is  covered  externally  with  a  quantity  of 
cellular  substance,  which  unites  it  to  the  neighbouring 
parts,  and  it  is  lined  on  the  inside  by  a  particular 
membrane,  which  appears  to  be  partly  fleshy  or  mus- 
cular, and  partly  ligamentary,  perforated  by  an  infinite 
number  of  small  holes,  more  or  less  imperceptible, 
through  which  a  mucilaginous  fluid  continually  passes, 
to  defend  the  inner  surface  of  the  trachea  against  the: 
action  of  the  air  in  breathing.  The  internal  membrane 
of  the  trachea  is  subject  to  inflammation,  which  con- 
stitutes the  disease  called  croup.  See  Cynanche 
TRACHEALis.  It  is  oftcn  slightly  affected  too,  with 
catarrhal  inflammation,  in  common  colds. 

TRACHE'LO  (from  rpay^riMs,  the  neck).  Names 
compounded  of  this  word  belong  to  muscles  which  are 
attached  to  the  neck,  as  in  the  following : 

TRACHE'LO-MASTOIDE'US,  a  muscle,  situated 
on  the  neck,  which  assists  the  complexus,  but  draws 
the  head  more  to  one  side. 

TRACHEOTO'MIA  (from   fpoLX^$,  rough,  and 
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tey-vw,   to  cut },   a  synonyme  of  bronchotomy.  See 

BUONCHOTOMY. 

TRACHO'MA  (Tpa%w,aj6 ;  from  r^a^y?,  rough), 
an  aspt'iity  in  the  intenuii  superficies  oi  the  eyelid, 
producing  ophthalmia.  The  sp'  cies  arc  :  1.  Trachoma 
sabulosim,  from  sand  getting  between  the  eye  and 
the  eyelid.  2.  Trachoma  canuiculosum,  which  arises 
from  "fleshy  verruca?,  growing  in  the  internal  superlicies 
of  the  eyelid.  This  species  ai'  the  trachoma  is  called 
morum  palpebrae  intornffl,  because  the  tuberculous 
internal  superficies  appears  of  a  livid  red  like  a 
mulberry.  3.  Trachoma  herpeticum,  are  hard  pustules  in 
the  internal  sup'.rlicus  of  the  eyelids;  also  called 
fycosis,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  granulated  sub- 
stances in  a  cut  fig.  Mr.  Ware  recommends  the 
application  of  ung.  hydr.  nitrat.  to  the  edges  of  the  eyc- 
J'^ls  jn  Jhis^  disease. , rpoyoj-,  a  g"""',  uu..  «.>.a.v^a,  a 
ihurn ;  /rom  its  pods  resenibluig  the  goal's  beard),  the 
herb  goat's-thorn,  or  milk-vetcli.  It  is  the  Aitragnhts 
tragacantha  caiidice  arborescente,  pctiulis  npinescentibus, 
Linn.  Class,  Diade/phla.  Order,  Vecundria.  'J  iie 
substance  called  gum  tragacanth  is  forced  from  this 
plant  by  the  intensity  of  the  solar  rays  about  Mount 
Ida,  where  it  is  concreted  into  irregular  vi:rmicular 
pieces,  bent  into  a  variety  of  shapes,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  fissure  from  which  it  issues.  It  clilk  rs  from 
all  other  known  gums  in  imparting  to  a  very  large 
quantity  of  water  a  thick  and  glutinous  consistence. 
The  demulcent  qualities  of  this  gimi  are  very  similar 
io  those  of  gum  arable.  It  is  seldom  given  aloni ,  but 
frequently  in  combination  with  more  poweri'ul  me- 
dicines, especially  in  the  form  of  troche*;,  for  which 
it  is  peculiarly  w(dl  adapted.  It  gives  name  to  an 
officinal  powder,  Pulv.  frag.  camp.  Lond.  and  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  Fidv.  cents,  cowp.  Lond.  Miicil.  guin. 
trag.  Edin.  Lond.  Dubl.  Troch.  giifcyr.  Lond. 
Dubl.     Troch.  nitri  Lond. 

TRA'GICUS;  a  proper  muscle  of  the  ear,  which 
pulls  the  point  of  the  tragus  a  little  f(jrward. 

TRAGOPO'GON  (from  tpayos,  ngoaf,  and  ttw/u^v, 
a  beard;  from  its  downy  seed  resembling  a  goat's 
beard),  the  herb  goat's-beard  ;  Tragopogon  pratense 
Linn.  The  young  stems  are  eaten  like  asparagus, 
and  are  a  pleasant  and  wholesome  food.  The  root  is 
-also  excellent,  and  was  formerly  used  medicinally  as  a 
diuretic,  but  is  now  neglected. 

TRAGOSELl'NUM  (from  rpayoi,  a  goat,  and 
<r£A(vov,  parsley;  from  its  hairy  coat  like  a  goat's 
beard).  The  burnet-saxifiiage  was  so  called.  See 
Rafinella. 

TRA'GLS  (from  rpctyos,  a  goat ;  being  hairy  like 
the  goat);  a  small  cartilaginous  eminence  of  the 
auricula  or  external  ear,  placed  anteriorly,  and  con- 
nected to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  helix.  It  is 
beset  with  numerous  little  hairs  in  the  entrance  of  the 
external  auditor)  passage,  so  as  to  give  the  alarm  in 
case  of  the  instrusion  of  insects,  or  the  accidental  ad- 
mission of  foreign  bodies. 

TRANSFUSION  (from  trans,  through,  and  fundo, 
to  pour),  is  chiefly  used  for  the  letting  the  blood  of 
one  animal  out,  so  as  to  be  immediately  n  ceivcd  by 


another ;  but  this  is  found  not  reducible  to  any  gooi 
purpose  in  the  practice  of  physic,  notwithstanding 
w  hat  may  have  been  said,  even  by  some  late  writers,  in 
its  favour. 

TRANSPIRATION  (from  trans,  through,  and 
spiro,  to  breathe),  a  synonyme  of  perspiration.  See 
Perspiration. 

TRAjSfSVERSA'LIS  ABDO'MINIS,  a  muscle, 
situated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen,  which 
supports  and  compresses  the  abdominal  viscera. 

TRANSVERSA'LIS  ANTI'CUS  PRIMUS.  See 
Rectus  catitis  lateralis, 

TRANS VERSATJS  CE'RVICIS.    See  Longissi- 

MUS  DORSI. 

TRANSVERSA'LIS  COLLI,  a  muscle,  situated 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck.  It  turns  the 
neck  oblioucly  backwards,  and  a  little  to  one  side. 

1  JlANbVl'KSA'LiS  UORSl.     Sec  Multifidus 

SPIN*. 

TRANSVERSA'LIS  MAJOR  COLLI.  See  Long- 

ISSIMUS  DORSI, 

TRANSVERSA'LIS  PEDIS,  a  muscle  of  the  foot, 
which  it  contracts  by  bringing  the  great  toe  and  the 
two  outermost  toes  nearer  to  each  other, 

TRANSVERSA'LIS  SUTU'RA,  the  transverse 
suture.  This  suture  runs  across  tlie  face,  and  sinks 
into  the  orbits.  It  joins  the  bones  of  the  skull  to  those 
of  the  face;  but  with  many  irregularities  and  inter- 
ruptions. 

TRANSVERSO-SPINA'LES.    Sec  Multifidus 

SPIN/T. 

TRANSVE'RSUS  AURIS,  a  muscle  of  the  external 
ear,  w  hich  draws  the  upper  part  of  the  concha  towards 
the  helix. 

TRANSVE'RSUS  PERIN.^'1,  a  muscle  of  the 
organs  of  generation,  which  sustains  and  keeps  the 
perinajum  in  its  proper  place.    See  Perineum. 

TRANSVE'RSUS  PERIN^'I  ALTER,  the  Inferior 
prostate  of  ^Vinslow  ;  a  small  muscle  which  is  occijsioii- 
ally  found  to  accompany  the  former. 

TRA'PA  NA'TANS,  the  systematic  name  of  the 
plant  which  atTords  the  nux  aquatica.  See  Tribulus 
aqijaticus. 

TRAPE'ZIUM  OS  (from  TpaKi^toy,  a  four-sided 
figure ;  so  called  from  its  shape),  the  first  bone  of  the 
second  row  of  the  carpus.    See  Carpus. 

TRAPE'ZIUS  (from  rpats^to^, four-square ;  so  named 
from  itsshajn  ),  or  Cucullaris ;  a  muscle,  situated  imme- 
diately under  the  integuments  of  the  posterior  part  of 
the  neck  and  back.  It  arises,  by  a  strong  round  ten- 
don, from  the  lower  part  of  the  protuberance  in  the 
middle  of  the  os  occipitis  behind  ;  and,  by  a  thin  mem- 
branous tendon,  which  covers  part  of  the  si)Unius  and 
complcxus  muscles,  from  the  rough  curved  line  that  ex- 
tends from  the  protuberance  towards  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess of  the  temporal  bone  ;  runs  down  along  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  where  it  seems  to  arise  from  its  fe/low, 
and  covers  the  spinous  processes  of  the  superior  ver- 
tebns  of  the  neck  ;  but  rises  from  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  two  inferior,  and  from  the  spinous  processes  of 
all  the  vertebrai  of  the  back ;  adhering,  tendinous,  to 
its  fellow,  the  whole  length  of  its  origin.   It  is  inserted, 
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flesh)',  into  the  posterior  half  of  the  clavicle;  tendinous 
and  fleshy,  into  the  acromion,  and  into  almust  all  the 
spine  of  the  scapula.  This  muscle  moves  the  scapula 
according  to  the  three  different  directions  of  its  tibrcs; 
for  the  upper  descending  fibres  draw  it  obliquely  up- 
wards, the  middle  transverse  straight  fibres  draw  it 
directly  backwards,  and  the  inferior  ascending  fibres 
draw  it  obliiiuely  downwards  and  backwards.  Where 
it  is  inseparably  united  to  its  fellow  in  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  it  is  named  Ligamentum  Nuc/ice  or  L/gamentum 
CoIH. 

TRAPEZOI'DES  OS,  the  second  bone  of  the  second 
row  of  tlie  carpus.  See  Carpus.  It  is  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  the  quadrilateral  figure. 

TRAUMA'TICA  (from  r^au/xa,  a  uvundj,  trauma- 
tics;  or  remedies  proper  for  wounds. 

TRE'MOR,  an  involuntary  trembling  of  muscular 
parts. 

TREPAN  (of  the  Gr.  rpo^avov),  an  instrument  like 
a  joiner's  centre-bit,  used  for  sawing  out  pieces  of  the 
skull,  in  order  to  elevate  depressions  of  the  adjoining 
parts.  The  part  called  the  crown,  is  cylindrical,  with 
teeth  round  its  lower  edge. 

TREPHINE,  an  instrument  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  trepan,  but  preferable,  because  of  the  great 
convenience  of  holding  it,  and  leaning  on  one  side  or 
'other  of  the  saw,  as  we  find  it  necessary.    A  represent- 
ation of  it  is  given  in  pi.  VII.  fig.  1.    Its  application  is 
to  be  managed  in  the  following  way  :  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  is,  after  siiaving  the  head,  to  make  an  incision 
as  deep  as  the  bone,  and  directly  upon  the  course  of 
the  fracture.    The  patient  ought  to  be  laid  on  a  table, 
■with  a  matxress  imder  him,  while  his  head  is  placed  on 
a  pillow,  and  secured  by  an  assistant.    In  a  fracture  of 
tiie  skull,  when  its  extent  has  been  determined,  and  the 
bleeding  from  the  incision  stopped,  the  depressed  bone 
is  to  be  elevated  ;  but  previous  to  this  it  js  necessary  to 
search  for  detached  pieces.    Should  any  be  found,  they 
ought  to  be  removed  by  the  proper  forceps.    By  the 
same  instrument  any  splinters  of  bone  which  may  have 
been  beaten  in  may  be  removed  ;  but  when  a  part  of 
the -bone  is  beaten  in  beyond  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the 
cranium,  as;  much  of  the  pericranium  is  then  to  be  re- 
moved by  a  raspatory  as  will  allow  the  trephine  to  be 
applied.    This  part  of  the  work  is  begun  by  making  a 
hole  with  the  pi'rforator  deep  enough  to  fix  the  central 
jiin  of  the  trephine,  in  order  to  prevent  the  saw  from 
slipping  out  of  its  central  course,  till  it  has  formed  a 
groove  sufficiently  deep  to  be  worked  steadily  in;  and 
then  the  pin  is  to  be  removed.    If  the  bone  be  thick, 
the  teeth  of  the  saw  must  be  cleaned  now  and  then  by 
•a  brush  dipped  in  oil. 

t-'  After  having  made  some  progress  in  the  operation, 
the  groove  ought  to  be  frequently  examined  with  a 
tooth-pick,  or  some  such  instrument,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover its  depth  ;  and  if  one  side  happen  to  be  deeper 
than  the  other,  the  operator  ought  to  press  more  on 
that  side  which  is  shallowest.  PrecavUions  are  more 
particularly  necessary  when  the  operation  is  performed 
upon  a  part  of  the  skull  which  is  of  an  unequal  thick- 
ness, especially  after  the  instrument  has  passed  the 
diploe.    It  ought  likewise  to  be  remembered,  that  the 


skulls  of  children  are  very  thin.  When  the  piece  begins 
to  vacillate,  it  ought  to  be  snapped  off  with  the  forceps 
or  levator;  for  the  sawing  ought  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
tinued till  the  bone  be  cut  quite  through,  otherwise  the 
instrument  may  plunge  in  upon  the  brain,  or  at  least 
injure  the  dura  mater.  If  the  inner  edge  of  the  per- 
foration be  left  ragged,  it  is  to  be  smoothed  with  the 
lenticular,  to  prevent  it  from  irritating  the  dura  mater. 
Particular  care  is  to  be  taken  iu  using  the  instrument, 
lest  it  should  press  too  much  upon  the  brain. 

The  next  step  is  to  raise  the  depressed  part  of  the 
bone  with  the  elevator,  or  to  extract  the  fragments  of 
bone,  grumous  blood,  or  any  extraneous  body.  After 
this,  if  there  appear  reason  to  apprehend  that  blood,, 
lymph,  or  matter,  is  contained  under  the  dura  mater, 
it  ought  to  be  cautiously  opened  with  a  lancti,  endca- 
^•ouring  to  avoid  the  blood-vessels  running  upon  it,  or 
immediately  under  it. 

When  the  trepan  is  to  be  used  on  account  of  a  fissure 
in  which  the  bone  will  not  yield,  the  instrument  should 
be  ap])lied  so  as  to  include  part  of  it,  if  not  directly 
over  it,  as  it  is  most  probable  that  the  extravasated 
fluid  will  be  found  directly  under  it.  And  when  the 
fissure  is  of  great  extent,  it  may  be  proper  to  make  a 
])erforation  at  each  end,  if  the  whole  can  be  conve- 
niently brought  into  view  :  and  in  some  cases  several 
perforations  may  become  necessary.  AVhen  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  several  perforations  to  remove  depressed 
fragments  of  the  bone  w  hich  aie  firmly  fixed,  and  having 
the  internal  surface  larger  than  the  external,  or  to  raise 
them  sufficiently,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  trepan  as 
near  the  fractured  parts  as  possible ;  making  the  per- 
forations join  each  other,  to  prevent  the  trouble  of  cut- 
ting the  intermediate  spaces. 

When  the  skull  is  injured  over  a  suture,  and  it  is  not 
thought  advisable  to  use  the  trepan,  a  perforation  ought 
to  be  made  on  each  side  of  the  suture,  c»specially  in 
young  subjects,  in  whom  the  dura  mater  adheres  more 
strongly  than  in  adults;  because  tlii'rc  camiot  be  a  free 
communication  between  the  one  side  and  the  other,  on 
account  of  the  attachment  of  that  membrane  to  the 
suture. 

After  the  elevation  of  the  depressed  pieces,  or  the  re- 
moval of  those  which  are  quite  loose,  the  extraction  of 
extraneous  bodies,  and  the  evacuation  of  extravasated 
fluids,  &c.  the  sore  is  to  be  dressed  in  the  lightest  and 
easiest  manner ;  all  that  is  necessary  being  to  apply  a 
pledget  of  fine  scraped  lint,  covered  with  simple  oint- 
ment, to  that  part  of  the  dura  mater  which  is  laid  bare 
by  the  trepan,  or  otherwise ;  after  which  the  edges  of 
the  scalp  are  to  be  brought  together,  or  nearly  so,  and 
another  pledget  laid  along  the  whole  -  course  of  the 
wound  ;  a  piece  of  fine  soft  linen  is  to  be  laid  over  all, 
and  the  dressings  may  be  retained  in  their  place  by  a 
a  common  night-cap  applied  close  to  the  head,  and  pro- 
perly fixed. 

TRIA'NDRIA  (from  rpeif,  tres,  three,  and  ccvijf,  a 
husband J,  in  botany,  LinuiEus's  third  class,  consisting 
of  those  plants  which  produce  hermaphrodite  flowers, 
with  three  stamina. 

TRIANGULA'RIS.  See  Sterkocostalis  ;  and 
Depressor  anguli  oris. 
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TRI'BULUS  AQUATICUS  (rfifuXcf,  from  Tfiffw, 

to  vex,  as  resembling  an  instrument  of  war  to  annoy  the 
enemy's  horse),  or  Nux  aquatica ;  the  fruit  of  the  Trapa 
nata  Linn.  It  is  of  a  quadrangular  and  somewhat  oval 
shape,  and  includes  a  nut  of  a  sweet  farinaceous  fla- 
vour, somewhat  like  that  of  the  chesnut.  But  it  is  apt  to 
constipate  the  bowels,  and  produce  disease.  A  poultice 
of  these  nuts  is  said  to  be  useful  in  resolving  indolent 
tumors. 

TRrCEPSADDU'CTORFE'MORIS  fhiceps,  {vom 
trcs,  three,  and  caput,  a  head  ;  three-headed).  Under 
this  appellation  are  comprehended  three  distinct 
muscles.  See  Adductou  brevis,  longus,  and  hag- 
sits  FF.MORIS. 

TRI'CEPS  EXTE'NSOR  CU'BITI,  a  muscle  of  the 
humeru>!,  which  arises  by  three  heads.  The  first,  called 
JongxiSs  somewhat  broad  and  tendinous,  from  the  in- 
ferior costa  of  the  scapula,  near  its  cervix.  The  second 
liead,  called  brevis,  arises,  by  an  acute,  tendinous,  and 
fleshy  beginnin!!',  from  the  back-part  of  the  os  humeri, 
and  a  little  below  its  head,  outwardly.  Tlie  third,  called 
brachialis  externus,  arises,  by  an  acute  beginning,  from 
the  back-part  of  the  os  humeri.  These  three  heads 
unite  lower  than  the  insertion  of  the  teres  major,  and 
cover  the  whole  posterior  part  of  the  humerus,  from 
%vhich  they  receive  addition  in  their  descent.  It  is  in- 
serted into  the  upper  and  external  part  of  the  process 
of  the  ulna,  called  olecranon,  and  partly  into  the  con- 
dyles of  the  OS  humeri,  adhering  firmly  to  the  ligament: 
This  muscle  is  the  Anconeus  v  ajor,  externus  and  internus, 
ofWinslow,  and  the  Biceps  externus,  and  Brackialis  ex- 
ternus, of  Douglas,    Its  use  is  to  extend  the  fore-arm. 

TRICHI'ASIS  (rpj^iao-iy,  from  rpi^,  a  hair  J,  or 
Trichosis,  a  disease  ot  the  eye-lids,  in  which  they  are 
turned  inwards,  towards  the  bulb  of  the  eye.  For  an 
ophthalmia  thus  produced,  present  and  temporary  re- 
lief may  be- given,  by  taking  out  the  lashes  with  forceps. 
But  while  the  lids  retain  this  inverted  state,  no  sooner 
do  the  hairs  grow  again,  than  the  disorder  will  again  re- 
turn ;  nor  can  the  patient  be  ever  properly  said  to  be 
cured  of  the  complaint,  till  the  edges  of  the  lids  are  re- 
stored to  their  natural  position,  and  can  be  kept  in  it. 

The  upper  Ijd  and  its  ciliary  edge,  both  in  motion 
and  at  rest,  arc  preserved  in  their  natural  situation  by 
the  equal,  though  contrary,  actions  of  the  musculus 
orbiculnris,  and  levator  palpcbrje  superioris.  But  the 
lower  lid,  whose  motion  is  very  small  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  former,  has  no  muscle  correspondent  to 
the  levator  of  the  upper;  and  is  preserved  in  its  natural 
state  by  the  equal  action  of  the  orbicular  fibres  spread 
over  it,  and  the  counteraction  of  the  skin  which  covers 
it:  in  which  last  respect  it  differs  materially  from  the 
.upper  lid,  the  skin  of  which,  on  the  contrary,  being  al- 
ways very  thin  and  flaccid,  is  incapable  of  any  such 
counteracting  power. 

Thus,  it  is  manifest,  that  when  the  trichiasis  affects 
.'the  upper  lid  it  must  be  owing  to  a  relaxation  of  the  le- 
'.vator  pal pebrae  superioris,  and  a  contraction  of  the  su- 
,perioripart  of  the  orbicularis  ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  a 
trichiasis  affecting  the  lower  lid,  it  can  only  arise  from 
a  relaxation  of  the  skin,  and  a  contractian  of  the  infe- 
jior  part  of  the  orbicularis.    And, as  in  tb«ee  two  cases 


tliC  causes  of  the  disorder  are  very  different,  so  they  will 
of  consequence  require  a  very  different  treatment,  lu 
the  trichiasis  of  the  lower  lid,  it  will  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  counteracting  power  of  the  skin  which  covers 
that  lid,  so  as  to  prevent  the  contraction  of  the  muscu- 
lus orbicularis :  whereas,  in  the  trichiasis  of  the  upper 
lid,  it  is  plain  that  the  sole  object  of  attention  must  be^ 
to  give  an  additional  stimulus  to  the  levator  palpebr® 
su))erioris,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  it  to  proper 
action. 

The  trichiasis  of  the  upper  lid  happens  but  seldom. 
But  in  an  instance  of  this  kind,  published  by  Mr.  Ware, 
a  cure  was  produced  by  making  an  incision  through  the 
integuments,  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  to  the 
outer;  and  after  separating  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis^ 
so  as  to  denudale  the  expanded  fibres  of  the  elevator 
muscle,  as  near  to  their  termination  in  the  edge  of  the 
lid  as  possible,  applying  a  small  cauterising  iron,  adapt- 
ed to  the  convexity  of  the  globe  of  the  eye  and  made 
pretty  hot,  passing  it  two  or  three  times  over  the  tc*- 
dino-carnous  fibres.  The  cicatrix  afterwards  produced 
a  permanent  contraction  of  the  relaxed  parts,  and  the 
cure  was  complete,  though  the  eyelid  was  kept  con- 
stantly higher  than  could  have  been  wished. 

The  trichiasis  of  the  lower  lid  is  a  more  common  com- 
plaint. When  it  is  recent,  a  cure  has  sometimes  bceci 
accomplished,  by  making  a  fold  in  the  skin  below  the 
inverted  lid,  to  draw  its  edge  from  the  eye.  In  some 
cases,  nothing  more  will  be  requisite  to  preserve  tjic 
fold  than  to  cover  it  with  a  piece  of  sticking-plaster. 
But  at  other  times,  when  the  plaster  cannot  be  made  to 
fasten,  Mr.  Ware  advises  the  removing,  by  an  opera- 
tion, a  transverse  fold  of  the  skin,  below  the  edge  of 
the  lid  ;  and  then,  by  the  sutures,  confining  the  sides 
of  the  wound  close  to  each  other,  so  as  to  produce 
their  union. 

TRICHO'MA  (from  Tpix^;,  the  hair  J  ;  the  plaited 
hair.    See  Plica  Polonica. 

TRICHO'MANES  (from  rfi%£f,  hair,  and  f^avog, 
thin  or  lax ;  because  it  resembles  fine  hair),  the  common 
maiden-hair,  or  spleen-wort;  Jsplenium  trichomanes  Linn. 
Asplenium  frondibus  pinnatis,  pinnis  subrotundis  crenatis. 
Class,  Cryptogamia.  Order,  Filices.  This  plant  had 
a  place  in  the  late  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia.  Its 
leaves  have  a  mucilaginous,  sweetish,  subastringent 
taste,  without  any  particular  flavour.  They  are  esteemed 
useful  in  disorders  of  the  breast. 

TRICHU'RIS  (from  rpt^,  a  hair  J  ;  the  long  hair- 
worm.   See  Worms, 

TRICO'CC.E  (from  rgsi;,  three,  and  koxx^,  agrainj  ; 
the  38th  order  of  plants  in  Linnaeus's  Natural  Method.  It 
consists  of  those  with  a  single  three-cornered  capsule, 
havin"  three  cells  or  internal  divisions,  each  containing 
a  single  seed.  The  single  seed-vessel  of  these  plants  is 
of  a  singular  form,  and  resembles  three  capsules, 
which  adhere  to  one  common  foot-stalk  as  a  center, 
but  are  divided  externally  into  three  pretty  deep 
partitions.  The  genera  are  many ;  but  this  family 
is  not  completely  natural ;  yet  the  title  is  a  striking 
one ;  and  though  the  plants  which  possess  it  are  not 
connected  by  such  numerous  relations  a»  to  form  a 
true  natural  assemblage,  yet  they  are  by  that  cirqup- 
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stance  distinguished  from  all  other  plants  with  great 
facility.  All  the  genera  of  this  order  have  not  the 
striking  character  just  mentioned. 

TRICU'SPIDES  VA'LVULiE  (tricuspides,  from 
tres,  three,  and  cuspis,  a  point;  being  three-pointed); 
the  name  of  the  three  valves  situated  at  the  origin  of 
the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery.    See  Heart. 

TRIFO'LIUM  ACETO'SUM,  anaraefor  the  wood- 
sorrel.    Sec  Lujula. 

TRIFO'LIUM  AQUA'TICUM,  or  Trifolium  Fibri- 
num.    See  Trifolium  paludosum. 

TRIFO'LIUM   HEPA'TICUM.     See  IIepatica 

NOEILIS, 

TRIFO'LIUM  MELILO'TUS,  or  TrifoUum  odora- 
turn;  the  systematic  name  of  the  officinal  melilot.  See 
Melilotus. 

TRIFO'LIUM  PALUDO'SUM  (Trifolium Metres, 
three,  and  folium,  a  leaf ;  because  it  has  three  leaves 
on  each  stalk),  Trifolium  aquaticum^  Trifolium Jibrinurn, 
or  Meiii/anthes ;  the  water-trefoil,  or  buck-bean: 
Meityanthes  trifoliata  Linn.  Menyanthes  foliin  ternatis. 
Class,  Pcntandria.  Order,  Monogynia.  This  plant  is 
so  bitter,  that  in  some  countries  it  is  substituted  for 
hops,  in  the  preparation  of  malt-liquor.  It  is  some- 
times employed  by  the  vulgar  as  an  active  eccoprotic 
bitter  in  hydropic  and  rheumatic  affections  ;  and  cases 
have  been  related  of  its  good  effects  in  some  cutaneous 
diseases. 

TRIGE'MINI  (from  tres,  three,  and  geminus, 
double ;  three  times  double),  the  tifth  pair  of  nerves. 
These  arise  from  the  crura  of  the  cerebellum,  and  are 
divided,  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium,  into  the 
orbital  superior,  and  inferior  maxillary  branches.  The 
first  is  divided  into  the  frontal,  lachrymal,  and  nasal 
nerves  ;  the  superior  maxillary  into  the  sphieno-palatine, 
posterior  alveolar,  and  infra-orbital  nerves ;  and  the 
inferior  maxillary  into  two  branches,  the  internal 
lingual,  and  one  more  properly  calkd  the  inferior 
maxillary. 

TRIGONE'LLA  FCENUM  GR/ECUM;  the  sy- 
stematic name  of  the  foenugrcek. 

TRIGY'NIA  (from  the  Gr.  r^EJj,  three,  and  yuvij,  a 
tvoman),  in  botany,  the  third  order  of  several  classes 
in  the  Linnaean  system.  It  includes  those  plants  which 
in  their  fructification  have  three  styli,  which  are  con- 
sidered, in  the  sexual  system,  as  the  female  organs  of 
generation. 

TRINITATIS  HERBA.    See  Hepatica  nobilis. 

TRIHILA'Tj^I  (from  tres,  three,  and  hilurn,  an 
external  mark  on  the  seed),  in  botany,  the  23d  class 
in  LinntEus's  natural  method.  It  consists  of  plants 
with  three  seeds,  which  are  marked  distinctly  with  an 
external  cicatrix  or  scar,  where  they  are  fastened 
within  to  the  fruit.  The  genera  are  :  Melia;  Trichilia; 
Acer;  iEsculus;  Banisteria;  Malpighia;  Trioptcris; 
Cardiospermum ;  Paullinia;  Sapindus;  Staphylsea; 
and  Tropaeolum. 

■  TRKE'CIA  (from  t^n;,  tres,  three,  and  ojH*f,  a 
house),  in  botany,  the  third  order  in  the  class  Poly- 
gamia  of  Linnaeus. 

TRIPETALOIDE'^  (from  tres,  three,  and  petalm, 
a  petal),  in  botany,  the  5th  class  in  Linnsus's  natural 
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method.  The?e  plants  have  no  very  striking  characters, 
and  are  nearly  allied  to  the  grasses.  All  the  genera 
of  this  order,  however,  are  not  tripetaloid.  The  genera 
are:  Alisma ;  Aphyllanthcs ;  Butomus;  Calamus; 
Flagellaria ;  Juncus  ;  Sagittaria  ;  Schcuchzeria ;  and 
Triglochin. 

TRIQUETRA  OSSI'CULA  {Triquefrus,  from  tres, 
three),  or  Ossicula  Wormiana ;  the  triangular  bones 
which  are  found  mostly  in  the  ceurse  of  the  lambdoidal 
suture. 

TRI'SMUS  (rpi;iM;,  from  rpi^oj,  to  gnash  J,  the 
lockod-jaw.    See  Tetanus. 

TRI'SMUS  NASCE'NTIUM,  commonly,  but  im- 
properly, called  by  nurses  the  Jailing  of  the  jaw.  It 
is  a  tetanic  complaint  which  attacks  infants  in  the 
course  of  tiie  second  week  after  their  birth.  Its  chief 
symptom  is  a  locked  jaw,  but  tlie  disorder  does  not 
appear  to  differ  from  the  Tetanus,  which  see.  It  is 
generally  fatal  in  two  or  three  days ;  and  is  never  ex- 
pected after  the  child  is  a  fortnight  old. 

TRISSA'GO  (quasi  trisiago,  from  tristis,  siid ; 
because  it  dispels  sadness),  a  name  for  the  common 
germander.    Sec  CuAMiUDRYS. 

TRISSA'GO  PALU'STRIS  ;  a  name  for  the  water- 
germander.    See  SconDiuM. 

TRIT/EO'PHYA  (rpircAOfvY,;,  from  tpira^oc,  tertian, 
asd  (pvM,  of  a  like  nature),  an  epithet  applied  to  a 
fever  which  is  much  of  the  same  nature  with  a  tertian, 
or  that  takes  its  rise  from  it.  Some  call  it  a  continued 
tertian.    It  is  either  remittent  or  intermittent. 

TRITiEO'PIIYA  CAU'SUS  ;  the  Causus  of  Hip- 
pocrates.   See  Causus. 

TRIT.E'US  (of  the  Gr.  fpiraio;),  the  same  as  Tri- 
Ta:opnYA. 

TRl'TICUM  (from  tero,  to  thresh  from  the  husk), 
wheat.    Sec  Wheat. 

TRITURATION  (from  tereo,  to  wear,  or  grind),  in 
pharmacy,  the  reducing  substances  to  powder,  upon 
a  stone  with  a  muller,  as  colours  are  ground  :  it  is  also 
callcsd  Levigatiox. 

TROCA'R  (corrupted  from  trots  quart,  Fr.),  the 
name  of  an  instrument  used  in  tapping  for  the  dropsy. 
See  Instruments. 

TROCHANTERS  (T/so^avrij/?,  ixom  fpsyw,  to  run  ; 
because  the  muscles  inserted  into  them  pertbrm  the 
office  of  running),  two  processes  of  the  thigh-bone ; 
which  are  distinguished  into  the  greattr  and  lesser. 
See  Femur. 

TROCHI'SCUS  (rpoxKTM;,  dim.  ofrpixoj,  a  wheel), 
a  troch  or  round  tablet.  Trociies  and  lozenges  are 
composed  of  powders  made  up  with  glutinous  substances 
into  little  cakes,  and  afterwards  dried.  This  form  is 
principally  used  for  the  more  commodious  exhibition 
of  certain  medicines,  by  fitting  them  to  dissolve  slowly 
in  the  mouth,  so  as  to  pass  by  degrees  into  the  stomach  ; 
and  hence  these  preparations  have  generally  a  consider- 
able portion  of  sugar,  or  other  materials  grateful  to  the 
palate.  Some  powders  have  likewise  been  reduced  into 
troches,  with  a  view  to  their  preparation ;  though  the 
moistening  them  and  afterwards  drying  them  in  the 
air,  must  be  of  greater  injury  than  any  advantage  ac- 
cruing from  this  form  can  counterbalance, 
Rr 
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TRO'CHLEA  {•fpix^sa,  a  pulley,  from  rfe%w,  to 
runj,  a  kind  of  carlilaginous  pulley,  through  which 
the  tendon  of  one  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  passes. 

TROCHLEA'RIS.       See    Obliquus  superior 

OCCULI. 

TROCHLEATO'RES ;  the  fourth  pair  of  nerves. 
These  are  so  called,  because  they  are  inserted  into 
the  musculus  trochlearis  of  the  eye.    See  Pathetici. 

TROCHOI'DES  (from  t^oxos,  a  ■wheel,  and  £ih;, 
resemblance )  ;  a  species  of  diarthrosis,  or  moveable 
connection  of  bones.  In  this,  one  bone  rotates  upon 
another ;  as  the  first  cervical  vertebra  upon  the  odontoid 
process  of  the  second. 

TROPE'OLUM  MAJUS,  the  systematic  name  of 
the  Indian  cress.    See  Nasturtium  Indicum. 

TROUGH,  PNEUMATIC;  a  kind  of  cistern,  em- 
ployed by  chemists  in  the  separation,  collection,  or 
admixture,  of  different  gases.  See  Chemical  Appa- 
ratus. This  contrivance  is  shewn  in  pi.  XIX, 
vol.  I.  It  may  be  made  either  of  wood  or  of  sheet-iron 
tinned  and  japanned.  If  about  two  feet  long,  sixteen 
inches  wide,  and  fifteen  high,  it  will  be  found  sufficient 
for  most  experiments.  Two  or  three  inches  below  its 
brim,  a  horizontal  shelf  is  fastened,  in  dimension  about 
half  or  one-third  part  of  the  width  of  the  trough.  In 
this  shelf  are  several  holes  :  these  holes  should  be  made 
in  the  centre  of  a  small  excavation  shaped  like  a 
funnel,  previously  formed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  shelf. 

This  trough  is  filled  with  water  sufficient  to  cover 
the  shelf  to  the  height  of  an  inch.  The  shelf  is  tp 
support  jars,  or  bell-glasses,  which,  being  previously 
filled  with  water,  are  placed  invertedly ;  their  open  end 
turned  down  upon  the  above-mentioned  holes,  through 
which  the  gases,  conveyed  there  and  directed  by  means 
of  the  funnel-shaped  excavations,  rise,  in  the  form  of  air- 
bubbles,  into  the  receiver. 

When  the  gases  arc  capable  of  being  absorbed  by 
water,  the  trough  must  be  made  smaller  and  filled  with 
mercury.  A  mercurial  trough  cut  in  marble,  free- 
stone, or  out  of  a  block  of  wood,  twelve  inches  long, 
three  inches  wide,  and  four  deep,  is  sufficient  for  most 
experiments. 

TRUFFLE  i  the  Lycoperdon  tuber  of  Linnaeus  :  a 
solid  fungus  of  a  globular  figure,  which  grows  under 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  be  totally  hidden. 
It  is  found  in  the  woods  both  in  England  and  Scotland; 
growing  generally  m  clusters  three  or  four  inches 
under  ground,  without  any  visible  root.  The  figure  of 
it  is  nearly  spherical,  the  size  that  of  a  potatoe :  the 
exterior  coat  at  first  white,  afterwards  black,  and 
studded  with  pyramidical  or  polyhedrons  tubercles : 
the  internal  substance  solid  and  callous,  of  a  dirty-white 
or  pale-brown  colour,  grained  like  a  nutmeg  with  ser- 
pentine lines ;  in  which,  according  to  Michcli,  are 
imbedded  minute  oval  capsules,  containing  each  from 
two  to  four  round  warted  seeds.  The  truffles  of  this 
country  seldom  exceed  three  or  four  ounces  in  weight ; 
but  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  they  are  said  to 
have  been  found  of  the  enormous  size  of  eight  and 
even  fourteen  pounds.  They  are  eaten  either  fresh  and 
roasted  like  potatoes,  or  dried  and  sliced  into  ragouts. 
They  have  a  volatile  and  somewhat  urinous  smell,  and 
are  reputed  to  be  aphrodisiacal. 


TRUNK,  the  main  stem  or  body  of  any  thing,  as 

distinguished  from  the  limbs  or  branches,  which  spring 
from  thence.  A  trunk,  in  the  Linnaean  system  of 
botany,  is  that  part  of  a  vegetable  which  produces  the 
leaves  and  fructification,  and  is  of  seven  kinds,  viz.  i, 
Caulis,  or  stem.  2.  Culmus,  a  straw,  the  stem  or  trunk 
of  grass.  3.  Scapus,  a  stalk.  4.  Pedunculus,  a  peduncle 
or  foot-stalk  of  a  flower,  being  a  partial  trunk  which 
raises  the  fructification  but  not  the  leaves.  5-  Pefiolus, 
a  petiole  or  foot-stalk  of  a  leaf.  6.  Front,  a  species 
of  trunk,  composed  of  a  branch  and  leaf  blended 
together,  as  in  palms  and  ferns.  /•  Stipes,  the  base 
of  a  frons.  Former  botanists  applied  the  word  Truncui 
to  trees  only. 

TU'BA  EUSTACHIA'NA,  the  Eustachian  tube; 
so  called  from  Eustachius,  who  first  discovered  it.  It 
is  the  auditory  tube,  which  arises  in  each  ear  from  the 
anterior  extremity  of  the  tympanum.  This  bony  canal 
runs  forwards  and  inwards,  at  the  same  time  becoming 
gradually  smaller;  and  after  perforating  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  it  terminates  in  a  passage, 
partly  cartilaginous  and  partly  membranous,  narrow 
at  the  beginning  but  becoming  gradually  larger,  and  end- 
ing in  a  pouch  behind  the  soft  palate.  It  is  through  this 
orifice  that  the  pituitary  membrane  of  the  nose  enters 
the  tympanum.  It  is  always  open,  and  affords  a  free 
passage  for  the  air  into  the  tympanum ;  hence  it  is 
that  persons  hear  better  with  the  mouth  open,  and 
hence  the  temporary  deafness  when  any  accidental 
obstruction  occurs,  as  in  gulping  water  by  the  mouth 
in  bathing.  Scrophulous  tumors,  catarrhal  affections, 
or  a  thickened  secretion  from  the  inner  surface  of 
this  canal,  have  been  severally  the  cause  of  deafness. 

TU'BiE  FALLOPIA'N^E,  the  Fallopian  tubes,  so 
named  from  Fallopius ,  who  first  described  them. 
These  are  two  flaccid,  conical,  and  vermiform  canals, 
situated  transversely  on  each  side  of  the  uterus,  betweep 
the  fundus  and  the  lateral  parts  of  the  pelvis,  and  in- 
cluded in  the  anterior  duplicatures  of  the  ligamenta  lata. 
Each  of  them  is  fixed  by  its  narrow  extremities  in  the 
corner  of  the  fundus  uteri,  into  which  it  opens,  though 
by  so  narrow  a  duct  as  hardly  to  admit  a  large  bristle. 
From  thence  their  diameter  augments  by  degrees  all 
the  way  to  the  other  extremity,  where  it  is  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch.  The  body  of  each  tube  goes  in  a 
winding  course,  and  its  large  extremity  is  bent  towards 
the  ovaria.  These  large  extremities  terminate  by  a 
narrow  orifice,  a  little  plaited  and  turned  toward  the 
ovarium,  where  it  presently  expands  in  form  of  a 
membranous  fringe  called  Jimbrioe,  whose  office  is  to 
receive  the  ovum  in  the  time  of  coition,  and  convey  it 
into  the  uterus  through  the  Fallopian  tube.  See  Uterus. 

TUBE'RCULA  Q.UADRIGE'MINA,  Corpora  qua- 
drigcmina,  or  Eminentia;  quadrigemince  ;  four  white  oval 
tubercles  of  the  brain,  two  of  which  arc  situated  on 
each  side,  over  the  posterior  orifice  of  the  third  ventricle, 
and  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  The  ancients  called 
them  nates  and  testes,  from  their  supposed  resem- 
blance. 

TUBE'RCULUM,  a  tubercle,  or  hard  superficial 
tumor;  circumscribed  and  permanent,  or  proceeding 
very  slowly  to  suppuration.  Tubi  rcks  are  found  upon 
the  lungs  of  persons  who  die  of  phthisis. 
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TUBE'RCULUM  LOWE'RI,  the  name  of  an  emin- 
ence in  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  where  the  two 
venae  cavte  meet.  It  was  so  called  from  Lower,  the 
anatomist  who  first  described  it. 

TUMO'RES  (from  tumeo,  to  svtcII),  tumors;  an 
order  in  the  class  locales  of  Cullen's  nosology,  com- 
prehending partial  swellings  without  inflammation. 
Mr.  Aberncthy,  surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
has  attempted  a  classification  of  tumors.  In  his  work 
on  this  subject  he  restricts  the  surgical  signification 
of  tumors  to  "  such  swellings  as  arise  from  any  new 
production  which  made  no  part  of  the  original  com- 
position of  the  body."  But  if  the  definitions  of  former 
writers  have  been  too  vague,  this  surely  is  too  limited. 
It  excludes  all  simple  enlargements,  and  hence  many 
glandular  swellings,  universally  considered  as  tumors, 
and  demanding  tlie  same  treatment  and  operations  as 
those  comprehended  in  the  definition.  There  are 
glandular  tumors,  in  which  it  would  be  d4fficult  to 
say  what  was  original,  or  what  the  new  growth ; 
although  indeed,  in  many  cases,  "  the  disease  of  the 
gland  seems  to  produce  an  entire  alteration  of  structure 
in  the  part,  the  natural  organisation  being  removed, 
and  a  new-formed  diseased  structure  substituted  in  its 
place."  Osseous  tumors,  it  has  been  well  observed,  some- 
times spring  from  bone,  and  fat  ones  are  found  im- 
bedded in  the  adipose  membrane.  Here,  then,  are 
tumors,  new  productions,  but  similar  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  part  whence  they  originate.  Every  tumor 
may  be  said  perhaps  to  be  a  new  production ;  but  this 
may  be  either  the  same  or  different  from  the  original 
composition  of  the  body.  Many  tumors,  especially 
those  beginning  in  glandular  parts,  owe  their  very  first 
formation  to  a  diseased  action  of  the  neighbouring 
vessels;  the  gland  is  enlarged,  its  natural  functions  arc- 
deranged,  and  new  parts  are  secreted.  In  every  case 
of  diseased  structure,  much  more  is  ,to  be  attributed 
to  vascular  action,  than  to  the  mere  organisation  of 
effused  lymph ;  and  it  is  much  more  probable,  that 
tumors  owe  their  origin  to  the  same  actions  by  which 
they  are  continued  and  increased,  than  to  the  simple 
organisation  of  efiused  lymph,  Mr.  Abcrnethy  does 
indeed  acknowledge,  that  when  tumors  form  and  grow, 
there  exists  an  increased  action  in  the  adjacent  vessels ; 
and  therefore  he  observes,  that  our  first  curative  indica- 
tion will  be  to  repress  as  much  as  possible  this  unusual 
exertion  of  the  vessels.  And  there  are  no  means,  he 
continues,  more  rational  in  theory,  or  more  efficacious 
in  practice,  than  those  of  taking  away  the  two  great 
causes  of  animal  actions,  the  blood  and  heat  of  the 
disordered  part,  by  leeches,  and  by  the  application  of 
folded  linen,  wetted  with  sedative  lotions.  If  the 
growth  of  the  tumor  be  by  these  means  suspended,  the 
next  indication  will  be,  to  promote  the  absorption  of 
the  new-formed  substance,  by  stimulating  applications, 
by  frictions,  pressure,  electricity,  rubefacients,  &c. 

TUNBRIDGE  WATER,  a  terruginous  water,  the 
analysis  of  which  shews  it  to  be  a  very  pure  water, 
as  to  the  quantity  of  solid  matter ;  and  the  saline  con- 
tents (the  iron  excepted)  are  such  as  may  be  found 
in  almost  any  other  water.  It  is  only  as  a  chalybeate, 
aiid  in  the  quantity  of  carbonic  aci4,  that  it  differs  from 


common  water.  The  proportion  of  this  acid  is  shewn  in 
the  table  annexed  to  the  article  Mineral  Waters. 
The  general  operation  of  the  Tunbridge  water  is  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  secretory  system  in  a  gradual, 
uniform  manner,  and  to  impart  tone  and  strength  to 
all  the  viscera.  It  is  recommended  in  a  variety  of 
complaints  incident  to  the  female  sex  ;  in  menorrhagia> 
leucorrhoea,  chlorosis,  &c. 

l  UNGSTATES,  or  Tungstats,  salts  formed  by  the 
combination  of  the  tungstic  acid  with  different  bases, 
as  tu7igstate  of  ammonia.    See  Tungsten. 

TUNGSTEN  {^Tungsten,  Swed.  ponderous  stone), 
a  true  earthy  salt,  composed  of  calcareous  earth  and 
a  peculiar  acid,  called  acid  of  tungsten.  It  is  usually 
in  small  slightly  adherent  globules  of  a  slate  grey,  its 
specific  gravity  17'5.  It  is  very  infusible ;  oxidizable 
in  the  air  by  heat,  and  afterwards  acidifiable.  Its 
oxid  is  yellow,  pulverulent,  and  colours  glass  of  a  blue 
or  brown  colour.  It  forms  a  white  harsh  powder,  of 
the  specific  gravity  6""12.  The  tungstates  are  as  yet 
little  known. 

TUNGSTIC  ACID,  a  white  powder,  of  a  rough, 
metalic,  and  feebly  acid  taste.  See  Tungsten.  It* 
specific  gravity  is  3'600.  It  is  soluble  at  212°  in  twenty 
waters.  Exposed  to  heat  it  becomes  yellow,  brown, 
and  lastly  black ;  emits  no  smoke,  and  is  not  fused ; 
but  loses  its  solubility  in  water.  The  sulphuric 
acid  changes  its  colour  to  blue;  and  the  nitric  and 
muriatic  acids,  to  a  fine  yellow  colour. 

TU'NICA  {(i  tuendo  corpore,  because  it  defends  the 
body),  a  coat,  membrane,  or  covering;  a.s  the  Tunica 
Albuginca  oculi  (sec  Conjunctiva),  Tunica  albiiginea 
testis  (see  Albuginea).  See  also  Araciinoidea, 
CiioRoiDEA,  Conjunctiva,  &zc. 

TU'NICA  VAGINA'LIS  TE'STIS,  a  continuation 
of  tiie  peritonaeum  through  the  iriguinal  ring,  which 
loosely  invests  thu  testicle  and  spermatic  cord.  See 
Testes. 

TURBETH  ROOT.    Sec  Turpethum. 

TURlilNA'TA  OSSA  (from  turbino,  to  sharpen  at 
the  top;  shaped  like  a  sugar-loaf),  the  turbinated  bones. 
The  superior  spongy  portion  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and 
the  inferior  spongy  bones,  are  so  called  by  some 
anatomists. 

TURMERIC.    See  Curcuma. 

TURPE'THUM  (from  Turpetk,  Ind.),  turbeth,  a 
name  given  to  the  cortical  part  of  the  root  of  the 
Convolvulus  turpethum  Linn.  This  is  brought  from  the 
East  Indies,  in  oblong  pieces,  of  a  brown  or  ash 
colour  on  the  outside  and  whitish  within.  The  best  is 
ponderous,  not  wrinkled,  easy  to  break,  and  discovering 
a  large  quantity  of  resinous  matter.  When  chewed, 
it  at  first  imparts  a  sweetish  taste,  which  is  followed  by 
a  nauseous  acrimony.  It  is  considered  as  a  purgative, 
but  very  uncertain,  and  liable  to  much  irregularity  of 
action. 

TURPENTINE  (Terebinthina,  Lat.).  The  different 
turpentines  employed  medicinally  are,  the  Chian,  Chio, 
or  Cyprus  turpentine  (see  C'nio  Turpentine),  the 
common  turpentine  (see  Terebinthina  vulgaris), 
and  the  Venice  turpentine(seeTEREBiNTHiNA  Veneta). 
To  these  might  not  improperly  be  added,  the  Canada 
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balsam;  produced  from  the  Pinus  bdlsamea  et  Canu' 
fktisis.  All  these  turpentines  have  been  considered  as 
hot,  stimulating  corroborants  and  detergents;  qualities 
which  they  possess  in  common  ;  if  we  except  the  last, 
which  Dr.  Cullcn  thinks  certainly  the  mildest.  They 
stimulate  the  primae  viae,  and  prove  laxative;  when 
carried  into  the  blood-ves-sels  they  excite  the  whole 
system,  and  thus  prove  serviceable,  in  chronic  I'heu- 
matism  and  paralysis.  Turpentine  readily  passes  off 
by  urine,  which  it  imbues  with  a  peculiar  odour;  also 
by  perspiration  and  by  exhalation  from  the  lungs ;  and 
to  these  respective  effects  are  ascribed  the  virtues  it 
possesses  in  gravelly  complaints,  scurvy,  and  chronic 
disorders  of  the  lungs.  Turpentine  is  much  used  in 
gleets  and  Icucorrhcea,  and  in  general  with  much  suc- 
cess. The  essential  oil,  in  which  the  virtues  of  turpen- 
tine reside,  is  not  only  preferred  for  external  use  as  a 
rubefacient,  but  also  internally  as  a  diuretic  and  styp- 
tic ;  the  latter  of  which  qualities  it  possesses  in  a  very 
high  degree.  Formerly  turpentine  was  much  used 
as  a  digestive  application  to  ulcers,  &c.  but  in  the 
modern  practice  of  surgery  its  use  is  seldom  resort- 
ed to. 

TUSSILA'GO  (from  tussis,  a  cough;  because  it 
relieves  coughs),  also  called  Faifara,  Farfara  bechiam, 
and  Ungula  mballina  ;  colts-foot :  the  Tmsilago  farfara 
scapo  unrfloro  imbrkato,  foliis  subcordatis  angnlatis 
denticulatis  Linn.  Class,  Syngenesia.  Order,  Foly- 
gamia  superflua.  The  sensible  qualities  of  this  plant 
iire  inconsiderable.  It  has  a  rough  mucilaginous  taste, 
but  no  remarkable  smell.  The  leaves,  as  possessing 
demu'lcent  and  pectoral  virtues,  have  been  exhibited  in 
pulmonary  consumptions,  coughs,  asthmas,  and  ca- 
tarrhal aftections.  It  is  used  as  tea,  or  given  in  the 
form  of  infusion,  with  liquorice-root,  honey,  and  gum- 
arabic. 

TUSSILA'GO  PETASI'TES  (^srao-ir^j^,  homifsra- 
ffc;,  a  hat ;  so  named  because  its  leaves  are  shaped 
like  a  hat);  the  systematic  name  of  the  butter-bur.  See 
Petasites. 

TU'SSIS,  a  cough  or  sonorous  concussion  of  the 
breast,  produced  by  violent,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
involuntary  motions  of  the  muscles  of  respiration.  See 
Cough, 

TU'SSIS  CONVULSrVA.    See  Pertussis. 

TU'SSIS  EXANTHEMA'TICA,  a  cough  which  is 
attendant  on  an  eruption. 

TU'SSIS  FERl'NA.    See  Pertussis. 

TU'.TIA  {Tutia,  Pers.)  also  called  Fompholyx,  and 
Cadmia,  tutty  ;  an  impure  oxid  of  zinc.  It  is  mode- 
rately hard  and  ponderous ;  of  a  brownish  colour, 
and  full  of  small  protuberances  on  the  outside,  smooth 
and  yellowish  witliin :  some  pieces  have  a  bluish  cast 
from  minute  globules  of  zinc  in  its  metallic  furm. 
Tutty  has  been  long  celebrated  as  an  ophthalmic 
application,  and  frequently  employed  as  such  in  unguents 
and  coUyria.  Its  ofiicinal  preparations  are :  Oxidiim 
zinci  imp.  ppt.  Edin.  Lond.  Ung.  oxid.  zinc,  impur.  Edin. 
Lond.  Dubl. 

TYLO'SIS  (rv\!/j<ng,  from  tvKo;,  a  callus),  an 
indurated  or  callous  state  of  the  margin  of  the  eye- 
lids, 


TY'MPANI  MEMBRA'NA.  See  Membuanatvm- 

PANl. 

TYMPANITES  (rujiiTr'avjrijj,  from  rofwraKOK,  a 
drum ;  so  called  because  the  belly  is  distended  with 
wind),  tympany ;  an  clastic  distension  of  the  abdomen 
not  readily  yielding  to  pressure,  and  sounding  like  a 
drum,  with  costivenefs  and  atrophy,  but  no  fluctuation. 
The  species  are :  1 .  Tympanites  intestinalis,  a  lodgment  of 
wind  in  the  intestines ;  known  by  the  discharge  of  wind 
giving  relief.  2.  Tympanites  abdominalis,  when  the 
wind  is  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Of  these  two, 
however,  the  former  disease  is  by  much  the  most 
common ;  insomueh,  that  many,  even  extensively  en- 
gaged in  practice,  have  never  met  with  an  instance  of 
true  abdominal  tympanites.  In  both  cases  the  rest  of 
the  body  falls  away.  The  tympany  sometimes  takes 
place  in  those  who  have  been  long  troubled  with 
flatulencies  in  the  stomach  and  intestines.  It  happens 
frequently  to  women  after  abortion  ;  to  both  sexes  after 
the  suppression  of  the  haemorrhoids ;  and  sometimes 
from  tedious  febrile  disorders  injudiciously  treated. 
This  disease  is  generally  very  obstinate,  and  for  the 
most  part  proves  fatal,  by  degenerating  into  an  ascites. 
Sometimes,  if  the  patient  be  healthy  and  strong,  the 
disease  may  terminate  favourably,  and  that  the  more 
readily  if  it  has  followed  another  disorder.  A  hectic 
consumption,  dry  cough,  and  emaciated  countenance, 
in  a  tympany,  with  a  swelling  of  the  feet,  denote 
approaching  death  in  a  very  short  time.  With  a  view 
to  the  preventing  of  this  affection,  it  is  necessary,  in  the 
first  place,  to  avoid,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  cause* 
giving  rise  to  an  uncommon  extrication  of  air,  by 
preserving  the  proper  tone  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
After  this  aflcction  has  taken  place,  the  indications 
are,  first,  to  expel  the  air  already  extricated  and 
confined  in  different  cavities ;  and,  secondly,  to  pre- 
vcnt  furthcr  accumulation.  On  these  grounds  different 
remedies  arc  employed.  The  cure,  however,  is  prin- 
cipally attempted  by  carminative,  resolvent,  and  sto» 
machic  medicines,  gentle  laxatives,  and  at  last  tonics, 
especially  chalybeates.  In  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Essays,  vol.  I.  there  is  a  very  remarkable  history  of  a 
tympany,  given  by  Dr.  Monro,  senior,  in  the  case  of 
a  young  woman,  twenty-two  years  of  age,  who  fell  into 
the  disease  after  having  a  tertian  ague,  in  which  she  had 
been  improperly  treated, 

TY'MPANUM  (of  the  Gr.  tv^ifavov),  the  drum, 
barrel,  or  hollow  part  of  the  ear,  m  which  are  lodged 
the  small  bones  of  that  organ.  It  begins  behind  the 
membrana  tympani,  which  terminates  the  external 
auditory  passage,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  terminates  at  the 
cochlea  of  the  labyrinth,  and  has  opening  into  it 
four  foramina,  viz,  the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian 
tube  and  mastoid  sinus,  the  fenestra  ovalis,  and 
rotunda.    It  contains  the  four  ossicula  auditus. 

TY'PllUS  (from  tuipo;,  stupor),  a  .contagious 
fever;  in  which  the  heat  is  not  greatly  above  the 
natural  degree;  the  pulse  small,  weak,  and  for  the 
most  part  frequent;  the  urine  little  changed;  the 
functions  of  the  sensorium  very  much  disturbed,  and 
the  strength  greatly  diminished.    According  to  Dr. 
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Cullen,  the  species  are;  1.  The  Typlvs  peiechiaUs ; 
for  the  most  part  with  petechiae,  but  varying  in  degree, 
and  constituting  Typhus  mitior  and  Typhus  gravior. 
2.  Typhus  kterodcs,  or  typhus  with  a  yellowishness 
of  the  sliin,  constituting  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West 
Indies. 

TY'PHUS  GRA'VIOR,  the  putrid,  malignant,  or 
jail,  fever.  Tliis  species  of  fever  generally  proceeds 
from  the  same  causes  that  produce  the  plague,  only 
not  applied  in  so  great  a  degree.  It  attacks  the  patient 
with  violent  symptoms  of  the  first  stage ;  particularly 
with  languor,  weariness,  weakness,  insensibility  of  the 
extremities,  blindness  and  insensibility  in  the  other 
organs  of  sensation,  cold  and  trembling,  pain  in  the 
back.  The  cold  often  returns  alternately  with  the 
heat,  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours;  the  signs  in- 
dicating strongaction  of  thevesselssometimes  appear,  but 
seldom  to  any  great  degree;  the  fever  increases  greatly 
every  evening,  so  that  delirium,  either  from  fulness  or 
contraction  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  with  affection  of 
the  breast,  or  haemorrhage  from  putrefaction,  often  comes 
on  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  week,  and  with 
the  other  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  kills  the  patient : 
otherwise  each  exacerbation  becomes  less  towards  the 
end  of  the  second  week  ;  and  afterwards,  the  delirium, 
especially  when  it  arises  from  relaxation  of  the  vessels 
of  the  brain,  is  converted  into  a  stupor.  The  crisis 
happens  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  to  the  end 
of  the  third  week  ;  or  the  disease  gradually  leaves  the 
patient  with  very  imperfect  critical  symptoms.  From 
the  middle  of  the  second  week,  and  sometimes  sooner, 
the  symptoms  indicating  putrid  blood  begin  to  appear, 
especially  if  bleeding  and  stimulants  have  been  used,  and 
sometimes  arise  to  such  a  height  as  to  prove  fatal.  From 
the  violence  of  the  disease,  the  patient  is  often  so  much 
weakened,  as  to  be  cut  off  in  the  third  week.  Some- 
times, althou^  h  seldom,  an  inflammation  arises  at  the 
beginning,  alleviating,  but  seldom  entirely  terminating, 
the  disease. 

When  putrid  or  infectious  vapour  is  applied,  it 
sometimes  produces  at  first  only  some  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  first  stage,  which  continue  several  days ;  at  last 
a  strong  attack  comes  on  at  once,  followed  by  a  hot 
fit,  and  the  fever  proceeds  as  above. 

In  this  fever,  the  air  is  frequently  to  be  changed  in 
places  where  it  is  liable  to  stagnate,  and  the  putrid 
matter  that  has  been  generated  is  to  be  destroyed  by 
acids  converted  into  vapour;  as  recommended  under 
the  article  Fumigation,  nitrous. 

If  some  few  symptoms  only  arise  from  putrid  or 
infectious  vapour,  they  are  readily  carried  off  by  an 
antimonial  emetic,  followed  by  an  opiate  draught,  keep- 
ing up  a  diaphoresis  by  relaxants.  Such  symptoms, 
however,  ought  never  to  be  neglected,  although  ever 
so  slight. 

No  blood  should  be  taken  away,  unless  the  symp- 
toms indicating  strong  action  of  the  vessels  be  severe, 
or  the  patient  be  very  plethoric,  and  even  then  with 
the  utmost  caution;  and  the  bleeding  hardly  ever 
requires  to  be  repeated.  But  though  we  are  thus  to 
endeavour  to  lessen  the  fever  at  the  beginning  by 
an  emetic,  yeV  profuse  sweating  is  not  to  be  at- 
tempted. 


If  the  fever  continue,  in'  the  evenings  following  that 
in  which  the  emetic  was  given,  until  the  fifth  day^ 
Dr.  G.  Fordyce  directs  the  following  ; 

R  Sacch.  alb.  gr.  xx. 

Antim.  Tart.  gr.  11.  ad  gr.  j. 
Divid.  in  pulv.  ij.  Cap.  unum  hora  viij, 
alterum  hora  xj.  vesp. 

At  the  beginning,  through  the  whole  periods,  gentle 
sedatives  may  be  used ;  as 

R  Aq.  Menth.  sativ.  Jifs. 

Succ.  Limon.  vel  Acid.  vitr.  vel  mur,  q-, 
ad  gratam  acedin. 

Syr.  Violar.^3j. 
Ft.  Haust.  quarta  quaque  hora  sumend. 

If  the  belly  be  not  sufificiently  open,  to  one  of  the 
draughts  may  be  added  some  vitriolated  natron  and  tine-, 
ture  of  senna.  Small  doses  of  neutral  salts  have  beea 
exhibited  at  this  time  of  the  disease,  but.  Dr.  Fordyce 
thinks,  for  the  most  part,  without  any  sensible  advan- 
tage. He  says  delirium,  from  fulness  of  the  vessels  of 
the  brain,  is  to  be  taken  off  by  applying  leeches  to 
the  temples.  If  the  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  should 
increase  with  great  violence  in  the  second  week,  par- 
ticularly delirium,  blisters  are  often  applied  to  the 
head  and  back  with  advantage;  but  blistering  the- 
patient  from  head  to  foot,  from  this  time  to  the  end 
of  the  disease,  exhausts  his  strength,  quickens  the  pulse, 
produces  petechiae,  renders  the  system  extremely  irri- 
table, and  sometimes  produces  subsulius  tendimm,  and 
convulsions.  If  the  head  be  more  affected  than  the 
rest  of  the  system,  the  blister  should  be  applied  to  liy 
if  the  breast,  it  should  be  applied  there. 

Acids  may  be  continued,  provided  the  patient  be  not 
much  affected  with  flatulency  ;  and  the  belly  is  to  be 
kept  open,  if  necessary,  by  cl^'sters,  from  this  time  to 
the  end  of  the  disease.  In  these,  the  greater  the 
patient's  weakness,  the  less  of  the  purgative  is  to  be 
emj,loyed. 

As  the  symptoms  indicating  weakness  appear,  the 
strength  is  to  be  supported  by  occasional  draughts  of 
wine.  But  the  simple  stimulants,  Dr.  Fordyce  appre- 
hends, are  to  be  avoided  ;  although  it  has  been  much 
the  practice  to  employ  them,  as  well  as  camphor  and 
other  antispasmodics,  and  by  men  of  great  eminence. 

If  in  the  latter  part  of  the  disease,  with  great  weak- 
ness, there  be  considerable  remission  without  stupor ; 
or  if  there  be  gcnciai  relaxation  of  the  secretories ; 
the  bark  is  to  be  exhibited  in  substance,  or  decoction,  to 
some  extent. 

If  the  symptoms  of  weakness  be  considerable,  it  will 
of  course  be  improper  to  use  antimonials,  or  continue 
them  to  this  time  of  the  disease.  The  food,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  disease,  is  to  be  of  those  articles 
recommended  in  typhus  mitior,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  when  the  symptoms  of  weakness  appear,  those 
more  substantial  may  be  added  ;  with  native  vegetable 
acids,  if  the  patient  be  not  affected  with  much  flatu- 
lency. 

Ill  the  foregoing  account  of  typhus,  no  notice  has- 
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been  taken  of  the  treatment  of  it  by  cold  affusion,  as 
first  practised  by  Dr.  Curric  of  Liverpool,  and  after- 
wards pretty  generally  adopted  by  practitioners.  A 
full  account  of  this  method,  with  some  interesting 
observations  on  the  theory  of  the  contagious  typhus, 
will  be  found  under  the  article  Cold  affusion.  It 
may  be  proper  further  to  observe,  that  the  most 
docidi-d  success  has  attended  the  exhibition  of  mercury, 
with  a  view  to  its  full  effect,  in  this  fever,  particularly 
in  military  practice. 

TY'PHUS  ICTKRO'DES.    See  Yellow  Fever. 

T\'PHUS  MTJIOR,  the  low  nervous  fever.  In 
this  kind  of  f  ver  the  irritability  of  the  body  is  very 
great ;  in  consc  quence  of  which,  the  periods  through- 
out the  whole  disease  are  oft<  n  irregular.  It  attacks 
people  of  phlegmatic  temperaments ;  or  those  weakened 
by  using  food  not  sufficiently  nourishing  for  their  ex- 
ercise, by  great  evacuations,  long-continued  use  of 
stimuli ;  also  persons  living  in  an  impure  air,  &c.  It 
may  be  produced  by  all  the  causes  of  fe\cr;  but  it 
arises  commonly  from  affections  of  the  mind,  and  from 
cold. 

For  most  part  at  the  first  attack,  and  in  some  of  the 
following  exacerbations,  the  symptoms  of  the  first  stage 
arc  few,  and  those  not  violent,  and  they  are  followed 
by  very  slight  hot  fits :  the  periods,  however,  increase 
gradually;  but  it  is  often  the  end  of  the  first  week 
before  the  disease  is  completely  formed,  or  gives  the 
patient  so  much  uneasiness  as  to  make  him  apply  for 
relief.  From  this  time  it  continues  to  increase  con- 
siderably, and  is  attended  with  the  symptoms  of  weak- 
ness, particularly  those  indicating  great  irritability, 
■which  often  arise  to  such  a  height,  as  of  themselves,  or 
with  the  fever,  to  d'  stroy  the  patient.  It  happens  too, 
that  delirium  from  irritability  takes  place,  the  eyes  are 
moist  and  quick  in  their  motions,  the  patient  is  anxious 
and  restless  and  without  sleep,  his  replies  to  questions 
are  quick  and  with  agitation  ;  and  this  delirium  is  often 
fatal.  The  crises  happen  generally  in  the  third  week, 
or  later  ;  or  if  there  be  no  complete  crisis,  the  exacer- 
bations become  irregular,  sometimes  increasing  for  two 
or  three  days,  sometimes  diminishing,  sometimes  com- 
ing on  at  various  times  in  the  day:  in  this  case  the 
disease  is  often  drawn  out  to  a  great  length. 

Partial  secretions,  irregular  atfiction  of  the  various 
parts,  and  irregularity  in  the  types  and  progress,  are 
frequent  throughout  the  whole  progress  of  this  fever. 
If  the  patient  be  very  weak  at  the  first  attack,  both  the 
symptoms  of  weakness  and  fever  are  sensibly  greater  at 
the  beginning,  and  the  disease  is  much  shortened. 

In  treating  this  disease,  the  patient  is  to  be  strength- 
ened, and  the  causes  of  fever  are  to  be  avoided.  The 
fever  at  the  beginning  may  often  be  removed,  or  so 
much  lessened  as  to  be  of  little  consequence ;  by  an 
antimonial  emetic,  by  the  exhibition  oS  neutral  salt? 


with  gentle  diaphoretics,  or  by  the  use  of  relaxants  s» 
managed  as  not  to  excite  any  of  the  secretions  par- 
tially.   See  the  antimonial  formula  under  Typhus 

GRAVIOR. 

If  the  head  should  be  much  affected  towards  the 
beginning,  a  blister  applied  to  it,  or  to  the  back, 
often  diminishes  the  whole  fever,  and  relieves  this 
symptom.  If  by  any  of  these  means  the  fever  is  carri- 
ed olf,  it  should  be  prevented  from  recurring  by  the 
Peruvian  bark. 

If  the  fever  be  not  carried  off  at  the  beginning, 
attempts  to  carry  it  off  afterwards  by  relaxants,  by 
using  blisters,  or  any  other  remedies,  are  seldom  success- 
ful. It  is  therefore  necessary  to  let  the  disease  go 
through  its  natural  progress.  If  there  should  be  deli- 
rium, from  irritability,  about  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of 
a  grain  of  opium  is  to  be  exhibited  every  six  or  eight 
hours.  If  there  be  partial  purging,  it  is  to  be  stopped 
as  in  dysenteric  purging  ;  partial  sweating,  by  acids  ; 
and  hysteric  urine  or  tears,  &c.  by  Peruvian  bark. 
Stools,  if  necessary,  should  be  procured  by  gentle 
laxatives  at  the  beginning ;  and  afterwards  by  clysters. 

When  the  weakness  begins  to  appear  in  any  great 
degree,  tiie  patient  is  to  be  supported  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  typhus  gravior:  but  simple  stimulants  are 
to  be  given  with  still  greater  caution,  on  account  of  the 
irritability.  If  at  this  time  any  considerable  remission 
should  appear,  the  bark  may  be  given  every  three  or 
four  hours,  during  such  remission,  with  advantage; 
the  same  medicine  may  be  employed  if  the  symptom? 
of  irritability  be  great,  and  the  secretory  organs  tolera- 
bly free.  If  the  fever,  instead  of  wearing  itself  out 
by  a  regular  progress,  increase  sometimes  for  some 
days,  and  diminish  alternately  but  irregularly,  Quere, 
May  not  an  attempt  be  made  to  prevent  the  returns 
of  the  exacerbations  by  the  use  of  the  bark .? 

The  proper  substances  for  food  are,  decoctions  of 
rice,  barli-y,  oats,  &c. :  barley,  oats,  rice,  inc.  shelled, 
and  afterwards  boiled  ;  or  fermented,  baked  into  bread, 
and  afterwards  toasted :  fruits  which  are  not  acescent 
or  flatulent ;  whether  recent  or  dried,  roasted,  baked,  or 
boiUd:  milk;  broths  made  of  pullets,  lean  mutton, 
or  beef.  The  first,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it,  ought 
likewise  to  be  acidulated. 

Lastly,  It  is  necessary  to  be  remarked,  that  these 
fevers  are  all  of  the  same  species,  and  are  only  varied 
by  the  violence  of  the  first  stage,  and  by  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  the  patient,  which,  as  they  differ  unde; 
different  circumstances  in  a  great  many  ways, 
they  produce  an  almost  inconceivable  variety  in  the 
disease^ 

TYRI'ASIS  (of  the  Gr.  tvpicta-is);    a  species  o 
leprosy,  in  which  the  skin  may  be  easily  withdrawii 
from  the  fiesh. 
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Ulcer  (Ulcus,  Lat.  from  sAxej,  a  sore),  a  purulent 
solution  of  continuity  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body. 
Ulcers  have  been  variously  denominated  by  surgeons ; 
the  following,  however,  is  the  most  frequent  division  :  1. 
The  si/nple  vlcer,  which  takes  place  generally  from  a 
superficial  wound.  2.  The  sinuous,  which  runs  under 
the  integuments,  and  whose  orifice  is  narrow,  but  not 
callous.  3.  Th^  Jistulous  ulcer,  ov  fistula,  a  deep  ulcer, 
whose  orifice  is  narrow  and  callous.  4.  The  Jvngovs 
vlcer,  whose  surface  is  covered  with  fungous  flesh.  5. 
The  gangrenoits,  which  is  livid,  fetid,  and  gangrenous. 
6.  The  scorbutic,  which  depends  on  a  scorbutic  acri- 
mony. 7-  The  venereal,  arising  from  the  venereal 
disease.  8.  The  cancerous  ulcer,  or  open  cancer.  9- 
The  carious  ulcer,  depending  upon  a  carious  bone. 
10.  The  i7iveferate  ulcer,  which  is  of  long  continuance, 
and  resists  the  ordinary  applications.  11.  The  scrofulous 
ulcer,  known  by  its  having  arisen  from  indolent  tumors, 
its  discharging  a  viscid,  glairy  matter,  and  its  indolent 
nature.  Mr.  Bell  indeed  divides  them  into  two  general 
classes;  in  the  first  of  which  he  comprehends  all  such 
as  are  inerely  local,  and  in  the  second,  those  that  are 
the  consequence  of,  or  are  connected  with,  any  disorder 
of  the  constitution.  The  importance  of  this  distinction 
is  of  great  utility  in  practice;  for  without  it,  the 
cure  of  ulcers  is  not  only  rendered  extremely  tedious 
and  uncertain,  but  by  treating  such  as  are  merely  topi- 
cal affections,  with  remedies  directed  to  some  disorder 
of  the  general  system,  many  patients  are  'consequently 
obliged  to  undergo  very  unnecessary  courses  of  medicine, 
by  which  their  constitutions  are  often  irrecoverably 
injured. 

Islr.  Bell  observes  that  the  causes  which,  in  different 
circumstances,  may  give  occasion  to  ulcers,  are  exceed- 
ingly various,  but  in  general  they  arise  from  one  or 
other  of  the  following. — 1.  From  such  as  may  be 
termed  occasional  or  exciting  causes ;  of  which  kinds 
are,  wounds  in  general,  bruises  ending  in  suppuration, 
burns,  and  inflammation,  whencesoevcr  derived,  when 
terminating  either  in  gangrene  or  suppuration.  2. 
From  such  as  may  with  propriety  be  termed  predispos- 
ing causes;  of  which  kind  are  considered  all  disorders 
of  the  system  in  general,  accompanied  with  determina- 
tions to,  or  affections  of,  particular  parts;  such  as  fevirs 
of  all  kinds  that  terminate  in  critical  abscesses ;  also 
'lues  venerea,  scrofula,  and  scurvy.  3.  Ulcers  may 
proceed  from  a  combination  of  the  two  foregoing  cauFcs. 
Thus  a  slight  scratch,  or  excoriation,  that  a  sound 
constitution  would  have  healed  without  any  of  the 
kbovementioned  disorders,  produces  a  very  disagreeable 
and  tedious  ulcer.  The  proximate  or  immediate  cause 
is  an  increased  action  of  the  absorbents,  and  a  specific 
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action  of  the  arteries,  by  which  a  fluid  is  separated 
from  the  blood  upon  the  ulcerated  surface. 

Respecting  the  treatment  of  ulcers,  the  first  circum" 
stance  to  be  determined,  is  the  propriety  of  attempt- 
ing a  cure  or  not.  Such  ulccis  as  have  afforded  a 
copious  discharge,  and  have  been  of  very  long  stand- 
ing, ithas  been  supposed  extremely  imprudent  toheal  up 
all  at  once ;  as  the  system  may  sufttr  from  the  sudden 
retention  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluids,  which 
it  has  been  accustomed  for  a  long  while  to  throw  off,  by 
means  of  such  drains.  It  has  even  been  said,  that  many 
cases  have  proved  fatal,  upon  -such  ulcers  drying  Up 
suddenly,  whether  of  their  own  accord,  or  by  the 
imprudent  use  of  astringent  applications. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inconvenience  of  a  constant 
running  sore,  and  that  too  for  life,  and  perhaps  in  a 
very  disagreeable  situation,  is  such  as  no  one  can  be 
supposed  willingly  to  submit  to.  And  in  fact,  a  more 
extended  examination  of  this  question  has  shewn,  that 
the  healing  of  ulcers  may,  with  a  little  caution,  be 
always  safely  accomplished ;  the  only  requisite  pre- 
caution before  attempting  the  cure  in  such  cases,  being 
the  substitution  of  some  other  drain,  by  means  either 
of  a  pea-issue  or  seton.  The  latter  is  somewhat  uneasy 
and  troublesome,  but  the  former  of  these  is  managed 
with  the  greatest  ease ;  and  by  increasing  or  diminishing 
the  size  and  number  of  peas  made  use  of,  or  employ- 
ing some  larger  seed,  the  quantity  of  discharge  may  be 
regulated  at  pleasure.  If  the  ulcer,  however,  has 
been  of  very  long  continuance,  and  especially  if  it 
seems  to  have  been  instrumental  in  preventing  any 
other  formidable  complaint,  oceasional  purging  or 
alterative  remedies  should  be  resorted  to,  and  the 
issue  should  undoubtedly  be  continued  of  a  proper 
size  for  life. 

W^en  the  cure  of  an  ulcer  is  determined  upon,  the 
next  object  of  consideration  is  the  method  to  be  pursued 
for  its  accomplishment.  Authors  enumerate  four 
different  states  of  an  ulcer  in  its  progress  towards  a  cure, 
viz.  digestion,  detersion,  incarnation,  and  cicatrisation. 
Such  a  number  of  divisions,  however,  with  the  remedies 
appropriated  to  each,  have  tended  to  render  this 
branch  of  the  chirurgical  art  more  complicated  than  is 
necessary,  and  the  improvements  of  modern  surgery 
have  very  much  simplified  the  treatment  of  ulcers. 
Of  the  two  classes  of  ulcers  mentioned  above,  those 
only  which  are  merely  local  demand  our  consideration 
here,  since  those  connected  with  any  disorder  of  the 
system,  must  of  course  depend  for  their  cure  on  the 
removal  of  the  original  disease.  To  ulcers  of  no 
unfavourable  aspect  it  has  been  usual  to  apply  pledgets 
of  lint  spread  with  some  ointment  that  agrees  with 
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Ihern,  to  use  a  moderate  bandage,  and  keep  the  part 
at  rest,  till  Nature,  by  her  own  efforts,  restores  it  to 
health.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  a  simple 
ulcer  win  degenerate  into  a  vitiated  condition,  from 
some  constitutional  or  other  cause,  and  give  the  surgeon 
no  little  trouble  in  the  cure. 

Vitiated  ulcers  differ  from  the  simple,  chiefly  in  the 
appearance  and  nature  of  the  discharge  afforded.  The 
most  common  of  these  deviations  consists  in  the  matter 
afforded,  being  either — 1.  A  thin,  limpid,-  sometimes 
greenish,  discharge,  termed  sanies.  2.  A  somewhat 
red-coloured,  thin,  and  generally  very  acrid,  matter, 
termed  ichor.  3.  A  more  viscid,  glutinous  kind  of 
matter,  called  sordes ;  which  is  also  frequently  of  a 
brownish-red  appearance,  somewhat  resembling  the 
grounds  of  coffee,  or  grumous  blood  mixed  with  water. 
They  are  all  much  more  fetid  than  purulent  matter, 
and  none  of  them  is  entirely  free  from  acrimony.  But 
that  which  has  generally  been  termed  ichor,  is  by  much 
the  most  acrid  of  them,  being  frequently  so  sharp  and 
corrosive,  as  to  destroy  large  portions  of  the  neighbour- 
ing parts. 

In  every  ulcer  discharging  any  of  the  abovemention- 
ed  acrid  matters,  the  parts,  instead  of  filling  up  with 
granulations,  gradually  waste  away,  and  in  place  of 
a  red  healthy  colour,  have  cither  a  dark  brown,  or 
sometimes  a  black,  tough,  sloughy  appearance.  In 
all  of  them  the  pain  is  considerable,  and  generally 
more  or  less  so  in  proportion  to  the  corrosiveness  of  the 
matter. 

In  general,  vitiated  matter  in  ulcers  proceeds  from 
some  particular  affection  of  the  solids,  or  secreting 
organs  in  the  parts  diseased ;  whereby  such  kinds  of 
fluids  are  separated  from  the  blood,  as  cannot  be  con- 
verted into  good  pus.  This  affection  seems  to  consist 
in  different  degrees  of  increased  action  or  inflammation 
of  the  parts  diseased,  occasioned  by  one  or  more  of  the 
exciting  causes  which  give  rise  to  ulcers.  It  is  indeed 
in  the  due  regulation  of  this  action,  or  inflammation, 
in  ulcers,  that  the  art  of  the  surgeon,  in  effecting  their 
cure,  principally  consists,  as  Mr.  Hunter  has  fully 
shev/n  in  his  Treatise  on  Inflarnmation. 

The  most  proper  method  of  treating  ill-conditioned 
oilcers,  in  the  first  instance,  is  to  foment  them  three 
or  four  times  a-day,  for  half  an  hour  at  least  each  time, 
with  some  emollient  decoction ;  and  then  to  apply 
pledgets  of  the  wax-eintment,  with  warm  poultices  over 
all,  to  be  renewed  at  proper  intervals.  When  the  pain 
is  considerable,  opiates  may  be  administered  with 
great  advantage,  and  should  always  be  given  in  such 
tloses,  and  as  frequently  repeated,  as  circumstances 
seem  to  indicate.  If,  after  a  time,  the  true  disposition 
of  the  ulcer  shall  have  been  ascertained,  such  topical 
remedies  must  be  resorted  to  as  are  adapted  to  its  state. 
The  languid  must  be  stimulated,  the  inflamed  ulcer, 
or  its  surrounding  boundaries,  must  be  soothed,  and 
the  irritable  must  be  counteracted,  cither  by  sedative 
substances,  orby  such  as,  by  theirextraordinary  activity, 
ex-cite  a  new  action  in  the  part,  and  thus  put  an  end 
to  the  morbid  action.  The  whole  class  of  terebinthinate 
remedies,  with  red  nitrated  mercury,  vcrdigrise,  acetat- 
?d  ceruse,  the  active  metallic  and  mercurial  solutions, 


&c.  are  in  the  hands  of  every  surgeon,  to  be  applied  as 
his  judgment  shall  direct;  nor  are  these  mean's  to  be 
undervalued,  whatever  refinements  in  the  treatment  of 
ulcers  may  have  been  latterly  introduced. 

The  habit  of  the  body,  however,  must,  in  the  mean 
time,  be  well  attended  to,  and  particular  directions, 
with  respect  to  it,  given  according  to  the  patient's 
immediate  situation.  Thus,  when  from  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  an  ulcer,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the 
constitution  has  been  much  reduced,  we  ought,  by 
a  full  allowance  in  point  of  diet,  to  endeavour  to  repair 
it;  and  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  patient  is  of  a  iull 
plethoric  habit,  and  liable  to  inflammatory  affections, 
it  becomes  proper  to  advise  a  low  regimen.  In  the 
former  of  these  situations,  the  Peruvian  bark  proves 
highly  serviceable.  It  frequently  acts  as  a  sovereign 
remedy,  and  particularly  in  effecting  a  change  for  the 
better  in  the  nature  of  the  discharge.  In  order  to 
produce  such  an  effect,  however,  Mr  Bell  remarks,  that 
it  ought  to  be  given  in  much  larger  quantities  than  are 
usually  prcseribed.  In  any  complaint  of  this  kind,  it 
is  seldom  given  to  a  greater  extent  than  three  or  four 
doses  a  day,  of  a  scruple  or  half  a  drachm  each; 
whereas,  when  any  considerable  advantages  are  expected 
from  it,  six  or  eight  doses  of  a  drachm  each,  should 
always  be  given  in  that  space  of  time;  and,  in  such 
quantities,  it  seldom  fails  of  proving  an  effectual  re- 
medy. But  when  ulcers  occur  in  inflammatory  con- 
stitutions, and  in  plethoric  habits,  the  bark  must  be 
used  with  great  caution  ;  indeed  it  never  ought  to  be 
given  to  any  extent  in  such  circumstances,  till  the 
inflammatory  tendency  is  abated. 

In  many  cases,  the  internal  use  of  cicuta  has  been 
of  service ;  and  also  mercurial  alteratives,  as  the 
solution  of  hydrarg.  muriat.  in  small  doses  and  long 
continued,  have  been  of  the  greatest  advantage.  It 
is  plain,  however,  that  these  means  more  properly 
apply  to  the  treatment  of  ulcers  of  a  specific  cha- 
racter. 

While  the  methods  above  mentioned  are  used,  and  the 
part  is  kept  at  rest,  and  in  a  proper  posture,  it  mostly 
happens,  that  the  discharge  is  gradually  converted  into 
good  pus  ;  and  when  once  this  is  thoroughly  accom- 
plished, every  other  appearance  of  the  sore  must  have 
undergone  a  manifest  change  for  the  better.  This 
at  least  is  commonly  the  case,  unless  the  ulcer  happens 
to  be  connected  with  some  general  disorder  of  the  sy- 
stem not  yet  overcome.  New  granulations  being  now  at 
liberty  to  form,  any  loss  of  substance  which  occurred, 
is  as  far  as  possible  supplied,  in  a  shorter  or  longer  space 
of  time,  according  to  the  depth  and  size  of  the  ulcer, 
situation  of  the  part  affected,  age  awd  habit  of  the 
patient,  &c.  When  sores  of  this  kind  are  happily 
reduced  to  the  state  of  simple  purulent  ulcers,  they  are 
to  be  treated,  during  the  remainder  of  the  cure,  with 
very  mild  dressings,  at  the  same  time  paying  due  atten- 
tion to  the  preservation  of  a  proper  degree  of  heat  in 
the  parts,  and  the  use  of  due  compression,  from  the  time 
of  the  inflammatory  symptoms  having  been  thoroughly 
removed. 

It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  although  the 
parts,  by  proper  maaagcment,  may  have  been  brought 
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to  put  on  a  very  healthy  appearance,  and  although  the 
discharge  has,  from  a  very  bad  sort  of  matter,  been 
converted  into  the  best  kind  of  pus,  yet  still  the  sore 
cannot  be  got  to  cicatrise,  but  continues  to  discharge 
as  plentifully  as  ever.  In  such  a  situation,  finely  le- 
gated astringent  powders  may  be  applied,  or  the 
metallic  solutions,  with  lint,  and  a  proper  bandage. 
Yet  when  these  means  do  not  succeed,  as  may  often  be 
the  case,  an  issue,  in  any  convenient  situation,  will 
frequently  do  more  towards  the  cure,  than  any  thing 
else.  For  though,  by  the  use  of  drying  applications, 
the  sores  may  be  covered  with  a  thin  cicatrix,  yet 
such  cures  are  not  always  permanent. 

Some  ulcers  become  more  difficult  of  cure  in  con- 
sequence of  their  unfavourable  situation.  This  is 
peculiarly  the  case  with  ulcers  on  the  legs,  which,  till 
the  method  of  treatment  discovered  by  Mr.  Baynton, 
of  Bristol,  which  we  shall  now  describe,  was  a  most 
frequent  affliction  to  the  labouring  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, a  nuisance  to  the  public  hospitals,  and  an 
opprobrium  to  surgery. 

Mr.  Baynton's  method  of  cure,  which  every  day's 
experience  tends  to  confirm  the  propriety  of,  consists  in 
bringing  the  edges  of  old  ulcers  gradually/  together  by  the 
mechanical  operation  of  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  By  this 
mode  of  treatment,  I\lr.  Baynton  found  that  the  dis- 
charge  was  lessened,  the  offensive  smell  removed,  and  the 
pain  abated  in  a  very  short  time.  But,  besides  these  ad- 
vantages, he  also  found,  tiiat  the  callous  edges  were  in 
a  few  days  level  with  the  surface  of  the  sore;  that  the 
growth  of  fungus  was  prevented,  and  the  necessity 
of  applying  painful  escharotics  much  lessened,  if  not 
wholly  done  away. 

He  first  directs  tlie  leg  to  be  shaven,  in  order  that 
none  of  the  discharges,  by  being  retained,  may  become 
acrid,  and  inflame  the  skin,  and  that  the  dressings  may 
be  removed  with  ease  at  each  time  of  tlieir  renewal, 
which,  in  some  cases,  where  the  discharges  are  very 
profuse,  and  the  ulcers  very  irritable,  may,  perhaps, 
be  .necessary  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  but 
usually  once  in  that  space  of  time.  The  plaster  must 
be  cut  into  slips  about  two  inches  in  breadth,  of  a 
length  that  will,  after  being  passed  round  the  limb, 
leave  an  end  about  four  or  five  inches.  The  middle 
of  the  piece  so  prepared,  is  to  be  applied  to  the  sound 
part  of  the  limb,  opposite  to  the  inferior  part  of  the 
ulcer,  so  that  the  lower  edge  of  the  plaster  may  be 
placed  about  an  inch  below  the  lower  edge  of  the  sore, 
and  the  ends  dra  wn  over  the  ulcer  with  as  much  gradual 
extension  as  the  patient  can  well  bear;  other  slips  are 
to  be  secured  in  the  same  way,  each  above  and  in 
contact  with  the  other,  until  the  whole  surface  of  the 
sore  and  the  limb  aie  completely  covered,  at  least 
one  inch  below  and  two  or  three  above  the  diseased 
part. 

The  whole  of  the  leg  should  then  be  equally  defend- 
ed with  pieces  of  soft  calico  three  or  four  times  doubled  ; 
and  a  bandage  of  the  same  about  three  inches  in 
breadth,  and  four  or  five  yards  in  length,  or  rather, 
as  much  as  will  be  sufficient  to  support  the  limb  from 
the  toes  to  the  knee,  should  be  applied  as  smoothly 
as  can  possi^bly  be  ])erforined  by  the  surgeon,  and  with 
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as  much  firmness  as  can  be  borne  by  the  patient,  being 
first  passed  round  the  leg,  at  the  ankle-joint,  then  as 
many  times  round  the  foot  as  will  cover  and  support 
every  part  of  it,  except  the  toes,  and  aftrewards  up  the 
limb  till  it  reaches  the  knee,  observing  that  each  turn 
of  the  bandage  should  have  its  lower  edge  so  placed  as 
to  be  about  an  inch  above  the  lower  edge  of  the  fold 
next  below. 

If  the  parts  be  much  inflamed,  or  the  discharge 
very  profuse,  they  should  be  well  moistened,  and 
kept  cool,  with  cold  spring-water  poured  upon  them  as 
often  as  the  heat  may  indicate  to  be  necessary,  or, 
perhaps,  at  least,  once  every  hour.  The  patient  may 
take  what  exercise  he  pleases,  and  it  will  be  always 
found,  that  an  alleviation  of  his  pain  and  the  promotion 
of  his  cure  will  follow  as  its  consequence;  though, 
under  other  modes  of  treating  the  disease,  it  aggravates 
the  pain,  and  prevents  the  cure. 

These'  means,  when  it  can  be  made  convenient, 
should  be  applied  soon  after  rising  in  the  morning,  as 
the  legs  of  persons  affected  with  this  disease  arc  then 
found  most  free  from  tumefaction,  and  the  advantages 
will  be  greater  than  when  they  are  applied  to  limbs  in 
a  swollen  state.  But  at  whatever  time  the  applications 
be  made,  or  in  whatever  condition  the  parts  be  found, 
it  will  almost  always  ha])pen,  that  cures  may  be 
obtained  by  these  means  alone,  except  in  one  species 
of  the  disease,  which  seldom  occurs,  but  that  will 
hereafter  be  described.  The  first  application  will 
sometimes  occasion  pain,  which,  however,  subsides  in 
a  short  time,  and  is  felt  less  sensibly  at  every  succeed- 
ing dressing.  The  force  with  which  the  ends  are 
drawn  over  the  limb  must  then  be  gradually  increased, 
and  when  the  parts  are  restored  (o  their  natural  state 
of  case  and  sensibility,  which  will  soon  happen,  as 
much  may  be  applied  as  the  callico  will  bear,  or  the 
surgeon  can  exert  ;  especially  if  the  limb  be  in  that 
enlarged  and  incompressible  state  which  has  been 
d(  nominated  the  scorbutic,  or  if  the  edges  of  the 
wound  be  widely  separated  fiom  each  other. 

Of  the  action  produced  by  the  plastei-,  Mr.  B.  gives 
the  following  summary  description  : — "  In  recent  ulcers, 
it  forms  an  uniting  bandage,  which  enables  us  imme- 
diately to  approximate  retracted  parts,  and  affords  a 
temporary  substitute  for  the  healthy  integuments,  not 
liable  to  the  inconveniences  incident  to  those  when 
weakened  by  a  long-continued  course  of  disease.  When 
it  is  applied  so  as  to  afi'ord  support  to  the  whole  of  the 
diseased  limb,  persons  may  walk  great  distances,  or 
even  indulge  in  irregularities,  without  obstructing  their 
cures,  as  it  subjects  every  part  to  the  effects  of  the 
natural  actions  of  the  contiguous  parts,  and  assists 
essentially  the  individual  actions  of  each  part  con- 
cerned in  the  business  of  repair ;  and  whether  slough 
is  to  be  removed,  pus  to  be  secreted,  granulations  to 
be  formed,  or  skin  to  be  reproduced,  it  happens  that 
each  of  these  actions  commences  and  proceeds  in  the 
natural  order  of  their  succession,  whether  the  disease 
be  recent,  or  in  that  state  of  habitual  ulceration  which 
has  been  termed  the  irritable;  or  whether,  after  long 
continuance,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  powers  of 
the  parts,  it  has  fallen  into  a  state  of  inactivity,  and 
Ss 
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acquired  the  characteristic  of  deficient  absorption,  the 
callous  edge ." 

Ulcers  have  taken  the  name  of  fungous,  sinuous, 
carious,  scorbutic,  &c.  from  circumstances  which  suffi- 
ciently indicate  the  peculiarity  of  management  required 
in  each  case.  Those  which  arise  from  causes  existing 
in  the  habit  of  the  patient,  of  course,  can  only  be 
cured  by  such  remedies  as  are  calculated  to  remove 
the  primary  affection,  the  consideration  of  which  the 
reader  will  find  under  the  respective  heads. 

ULCERATED    SORE -THROAT.       See  Cy- 

JJANCHE. 

ULMA'RIA  (from  ulmus,  the  elm ;  because  it  has 
leaves  like  the  elm),  also  called  Regina  prati,  and 
Barba  caprce ;  meadow-sweet,  or  Queen  of  the  mea- 
dows ;  the  Spircea  ulmaria  Linn.  The  leaves  of  this 
plant  are  mildly  astringent.  The  flowers  smell  like 
the  haw-thorn  blossoms.  They  are  supposed  to  possess 
antispasmodic  and  diaphoretic  virtues,  but  as  they  are 
very  rarely  used  in  medicine,  Linnaeus  suspects  that 
the  neglect  of  them  has  arisen  from  the  plant  being 
supposed  to  be  possessed  of  some  noxious  qualities, 
which  it  seems  to  betray,  by  its  being  left  untouched 
by  cattle.  It  may  be  observed,  kowever,  that  the 
cattle  also  refuse  the  angelica  and  other  herbs,  whose 
innocence  is  notorious. 

U'LMUS,  the  common  elm  ;  Ulmus  campestris  foliis 
iupUcato-serratis,  basiinoequalibus.  Linn.  Clfiss,  Pentan- 
iria.  Order,  Digynia.  The  inner  tough  bark  of  this 
tree  is  directed  for  use  in  the  pharmacopoeias.  It 
has  no  remarkable  smell,  but  a  bitterish  taste,  and 
abounds  with  a  slimy  juice,  which  has  been  used 
internally  in  nephritic  cases,  and  e.xternaliy  as  an  ap- 
plication to  burns.  It  is  also  of  service  in  some  cutane- 
ous affections  allied  to  herpes  and  lepra.  It  is  mostly 
exhibited  in  the  form  of  decoction,  by  boiling  four 
ounces  in  four  pints  of  water,  to  two  pints ;  of  which 
from  four  to  eight  ounces  are  given  two  or  three  times 
a-day. 

U'LNA  (from  wXevij,  the  ulna  or  cubit),  also  called 
Cubitus ;  one  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm.  At  its  upper 
extremity  it  has  two  processes ;  of  which  the  posterior, 
called  olecranon,  is  the  larger.  Its  concave  surface 
moves  upon  the  trochlea  of  the  os  humeri.  Into  its 
upper  part  all  the  extensors  of  the  cubit  are  inserted. 
The  anterior  process  is  not  so  large,  nor  docs  it  reach 
so  high,  but  is  sharper  at  its  extremity,  and  therefore 
'  named  coronoid.  Between  these  two  processes  a  large 
sigmoid  cavity  is  left,  adapted  to  the  trochlea  of  the  os 
humeri :  on  the  other  part  is  a  cavity,  where  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  radius  moves.  The  lower  extremity  of  the 
ulna  terminates  in  a  very  small  head,  which  internally 
is  received  into  the  semilunar  cavity  of  the  radius, 
whilst  from  its  external  side  a  process  juts  out  called 
the  styliform,  from  which  a  strong  ligament  is  extended 
to  the  OS  pisiforme  and  unciforme  of  the  carpus.  The 
ulnar  artery  and  nerve  are  described  under  CuBi- 
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ULNA'RIS   INTERNUS.    See  Fiexor  carpi 


UMBE'LLA,  an  umbel,  in  botany,  is  so  called 
from  its  general  resemblance  to  an  umbrdla.  It  i$ 
formed  by  the  peduncles  or  flower-stems  arising  from 
one  common  centre,  in  the  form  of  an  umbrella,  and 
this  is  called  an  universal  umbel.  When  an  universal 
umbel  sustains  other  less  umbels,  each  of  these  lesser 
umbels  is  called  a  partial  umbel. 

UMBELLIFEROUS,  in  botany,  an  epithet  applied 
to  those  plants  whose  flowers  are  disposed  in  umbels; 
as  in  fennel,  hemlock,  and  various  other  instances. 

UiMBlLICAL  CORD,  Funis,  or  Funiculus,  umbili- 
calis  ;  the  navel-string :  a  long  vascular  rope,  composed 
of  two  arteries  and  a  vein,  covered  with  coats  derived 
from  the  membranes,  and  distended  with  a  quantity  of 
viscid  gelatinous  substance,  to  which  the  bulk  of  the 
cord  is  chiefly  owing.    It  always  arises  from  the  centre 
of  the  child's  belly,  but  its  point  of  insertion  in  the 
cake  is  variable.    If  the  placenta  adhere  to  the  fundus, 
or  is  fixed  over  the  mouth  of  the  uterus,  it  is  then  of  a 
round  form,  and  the  cord  arises  from  its  middle;  but  if 
the  placenta  adhere  elsewhere,  the  cord  is  inserted 
nearer  its  edge.    Its  shape  is  seldom  quite  cylindrical; 
and  its  vessels  are  sometimes  twisted  or  coiled,  sometimes 
formed  into  longitudinal  sulci.  Its  diameter  is  commonly 
about  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  finger,  and  its  length 
sufficient  to  admit  the  birth  of  the  child  with  safety, 
though  the  placenta  should  adhere  at  the  fundus  uteri. 
In  length  and  thickness,  however,  it  is  liable  to  consi- 
derable variation.  The  extremity  next  the  foetus  is  gene- 
rally strongest ;  and  somewhat  weaker  and  more  slender 
next  the  placenta,  according  to  its  place  of  insertion  ; 
which,  though  commonly  not  far  from  the  centre,  is 
sometimes  very  near  the  edge.  This  suggests  an  import- 
ant advice  to  practitioners,  to  be  cautious  of  pulling 
the  cord,  to  extract  the  placenta,  when  they  feel  the  sen- 
sation of  its  splitting  as  it  were  into  two  divisions, 
which  will  proportionally  weaken  its  resistance,  and 
render  it  liable  to  be  ruptured  with  a  very  slight  degree 
of  force  in  pulling.    The  use  of  the  cord  is  to  connect 
tlie  foetus  to  the  cake,  to  convey  the  nutritious  fluid 
from  the  mother  to  the  child,  and  to  return  what  is  not 
employed.    The  accidents  to  which  the  cord  is  liable 
are  noticed  under  the  article  Labour. 

UMBILICAL  HERNIA,  a  protrusion  of  part  of 
any  of  the  abdominal  viscera  at  the  navel.  See 
Hernia. 

UMBILICAL  REGION.  Anatomists  have  placed 
this,  in  adult  subjects,  about  two  fingers*  breadth  above 
the  navel,  at  a  transverse  line,  supposed  to  be  drawn 
between  the  l<tsc  false  ribs  on  each  side,  and  ending 
below  the  n^-vc  1,  at  another  transverse  line,  supposed 
to  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  former,  between  the  two 
cristae  of  th'  ossa  ilium.  This  region  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  >  ne  middle,  which  is  properly  the  umbili- 
cal, and  two  lateral,  called  ilia,  or  the  flanks ;  and  they 
comprehend  the  space  between  the  false  ribs  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  os  ilium  on  each  side. 

UMBrLICUS,the  navel ;  derived froma  collection  of 
vessels  wrapped  up  in  a  production  of  the  chorion  and 
amnion,  which  is  generally  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long, 
that  the  motion  ef 'he  foetus  may  not  detach  the  placenta 
from  the  womb.    See  Uaibilical  cord. 
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UMBI'LICUS  MARI'NUS,  also  called  Cotyledon 
marina.  Acetabulum  jnarinum,  Androsace  mathwli.  Fun- 
gus fetrwvsmarinm,  &ic.  A  submarine  production  found 
on  rociis  and  the  shells  of  fishes,  about  the  coast  of 
Montpellier,  &c.  It  has  been  given  inpowder  as  adiuretic. 

UNCIFO'RME  OS  (from  uncus,  a  hook,  and  forma, 
likeness) ;  the  unciform  bone.  It  is  the  last  bone  of  the 
second  row  of  the  carpus ;  so  named  from  its  hook-like 
process,  which  projects  towards  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  gives  origin  to  the  great  ligament  by  which  the 
tendons  of  the  wrist  are  kept  down. 

UNGUE'NTUM  (from  vngo,  to  anoint),  an  ointment ; 
a  form  of  medicine  differing  from  a  plaster  and  liniment 
only  in  being  of  a  consistence  thinner  than  the  former 
and  thicker  than  the  latter.  Our  pharmacopoeias  ex- 
hibit a  great  rariety  of  formula;  for  ointments,  which 
are  not  necessary  to  be  specified  here. 

U'NGUES  (from  ovv^,  a  hook);   the  nails.  See 

NillLS. 

U'NGUIS  (from  its  resemblance  to  the  lunated 
-portion  of  the  nail  of  the  finger),  or  Onyx,  the  name  of 
an  abscess  or  collection  of  pus  between  the  lamells  of 
the  transparent  cornea  of  the  eye. 

D'NGUIS  OS.  The  lachrymal  bone  is  so  named, 
frcm  its  resemblance  to  the  finger-nail.  See  Lachuym.al 

SONE. 

U'NGULA  CABALLI'NA.    See  Tussilago. 

URE'DO(from  nro,  to  burn),  that  itching  or  burning 
sensation  of  the  skin  which  accompanies  many  dis- 
eases.   The  nettle-rash  is  also  called  uredo. 

U'RETER  (ap)jlT;f ,  from  sfoy,  urine),  a  membran- 
ous canal  which  conveys  the  urine  from  the  kidney 
to  the  bladder.  The  superior  part  of  it  is  considerably 
the  largest,  occupying  the  greatest  portion  of  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney  ;  it  then  contracts  to  the  size  of  a  goose- 
quill,  and  decends  over  the  great  psoas  muscle,  and 
large  crural  vessels,  into  the  pelvis,  in  which  it  perfor- 
ates the  urinary  bladder  very  obliquely.  Its  internal 
surface  is  lubricated  with  mucus  to  defend  it  from  the 
irritation  of  the  urine  which  passes  through  it. 

URE'THRA  (sfijflpa,  from  apov,  the  urine,  because 
through  it  the  urine  is  expelled),  a  membranous  canal 
running  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  through  the 
penis,  to  the  extremity  of  the  glans,  in  which  it  opens 
by  a  longitudinal  orifice.  In  this  course  it  first  passes 
through  the  prostate  gland,  which  portion  is  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  the  prosfatical  urethra;  it  then 
becomes  much  dilated,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  bulbous  part,  in  which  is  situated  a  cutaneous  emi- 
nence called  the  caput  gallinaginis,  or  verumontanum, 
around  which  are  ten  or  twelve  orifices  of  the  excretory 
ducts  of  the  prostate  gland,  and  two  of  the  spermatic 
vessels.  The  remaining  part  of  the  urethra  contains  a 
number  of  triangular  mouths,  which  are  those  of  the 
lacunae,  or  excretory  ducts  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the 
urethra. 

Diseases  of  this  part  are  attended  with  the  most 
serious  effects,  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  trans- 
mission of  the  urine.  An  inflammation  of  its  mucous 
covering  constitutes  gonorrhoea  (see  Gonorriicea),  but 
the  most  formidable  of  the  diseases  affecting  this  canal 
is  stricture. 


Of  the  permanent  stricture,  Mr.  Hunter  observes, 
that  in  most  of  the  cases  of  this  kind  which  he  has  seen, 
the  disease  extends  no  further  in  breadth  than  if  the 
part  had  been  surrounded  with  a  piece  of  pack-thread. 
He  has,  [  ^wever,  seen  the  urethra  irregularly  contract- 
ed for  above  an  inch  in  length,  owing  to  its  coats  or 
internal  membrane  being  irregularly  thickened,  and 
forming  a  ^vinding  canal.  He  further  observes,  that  a 
stricture  docs  not  arise,  in  all  cases,  from  an  equal 
contraction  of  the  urethra  all  r.ound  ;  but  in  some,  from 
a  contraction  of  one  side,  which  throws  the  passage  to 
the  opposite  side,  and  often  makes  it  difficult  to  pass 
the  bougie.  In  some  few  cases,  he  says,  there  are 
more  strictures  than  one ;  he  has  seen  half  a  dozen  iti 
one  urethra,  and  finds  that  the  bulbous  part  is  much 
more  subject  to  strictures  than  the  whole  of  the  urethra 
besides  ;  that  they  are  sometimes  on  this  side  of  the 
bulb,  but  very  seldom  beyond  it;  and  that  they  are 
often  slow  in  forming,  it  being  frequently  years 
from  the  time  they  are  perceived  before  they  become 
very  troublesome.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some, 
Mr.  Hunter  doubts  very  much  if  the  stricture  com- 
monly, or  even  ever,  arises  from  the  effects  of  the 
venereal  disease,  or  the  method  of  cure  ;  for  strictures 
are  common  to  other  passages,  and  sometimes  happen 
in  the  urethra  where  no  venereal  complaint  had  ever  been. 

The  remedy  which  has  long  been  employed  in 
strictures  of  the  urethra  is  the  bougie.  See  Bougie. 
This  acts  in  a  manner  which  is  purely  mechanical,  as  a 
wedge  or  plug,  which  is  gradually  enlarged  as  the 
obstructed  parts  recede,  till  at  length  the  natural 
uniformity  of  the  canal  is  restored.  One  general  rule 
is  observed  in  the  cure  by  bougies,  which  is,  neither 
to  continue  them  so  long,  nor  repeat  them  so  often,  as  to 
cause  great  irritation,  which  invariably  brings  on  spasra 
and  impedes  or  frustrates  the  cure.  But  Mr.  Hunter 
found  that,  even  under  the  best  management,  cures 
produced  by  the  bougie  were  seldom  permanent,  and 
this  induced  him  to  resort  to  the  use  of  lunar  caustic 
(described  under  Bougte).  Some  inconveniences,  how- 
ever, may,  and  now  and  then  do,  arise  from  this  method  ; 
and  Mr.  Home  has,  in  his  "  Practical  Observations 
on  the  Treatment  of  Strictures,"  considered  them  in  a 
very  candid  manner,  and  at  the  same  time  given  what 
we  think  decisive  reasons  why,  at  least  in  cases  that 
do  not  yield  to  dilatation  by  the  common  bougie,  the 
caustic  ought  to  be  resorted  to.  In  his  section  "  On 
the  effects  of  the  caustic  on  strittures,"  he  says,  "  against 
tills  practice  objections  have  been  formed,  and  many 
bad  consequences  have  been  attributed  to  it,  which  it 
certainly  does  not  produce :  for  whatever,  ci  priori, 
might  be  supposed  the  effects  of  so  violent  an  applica- 
tion to  a  membrane  so  sensible  and  irritable  as  the 
urethra,  and  I  will  admit  that  it  is  very  natural  to 
conceive  they  would  be  very  severe,  the  result  of  ex- 
perience, the  only  thing  to  be  relied  on,  evinces  the 
contrary.  The  pain  that  is  brought  on  is  by  no  means 
violent ;  and  neither  irritation  nor  inflammation  is 
found  to  take  place. 

"  That  cases  do  occur,  in  which  strictures  have 
produced  so  much  mischief,  and  rendered  so  great 
an  extent  of  the  canal  diseased,  that  the  use  of  the 
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caustic  has  proved  unsuccessful,  is  certainly  true;  and 
several  of  these  cases  have  fallen  within  my  own  know- 
ledge. But  when  it  is  stated,  that  none,  even  of  these, 
were  made  worse  by  its  use ;  that  no  bad  consef|ucnccs 
attend  it ;  and  that  no  other  mode,  at  present  known, 
is  equally  efficacious  ;  any  occasional  want  of  success 
cannot  be  considered  as  an  objection  to  this  mode  of 
practice. 

"  But  if  the  apprehension  of  violent  effects  from  the 
caustic,  however  ill-founded,  cannot  be  removed,  let 
the  alternative  be  considered  ;  namely,  the  only  opera- 
tion previously  in  use,  where  a  stricture  cannot  be 
dilated  by  the  bougie.  In  those  cases  we  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  means  certainly  more  severe  and  vio- 
lent, laying  open  with  a  knife  the  diseased  urethra,  and 
passing,  through  the  divided  parts,  a  flexible  gum  cathe- 
ter into  the  bladder,"  which  always  succeeds,  nor  does  it 
bring  on  so  much  inflammation  as  might  be  expected,  nor 
is  it  always  attended  with  any  symptoms  of  irritation. 

When  obstructions  are  occasioned  by  caruncles  in 
the  urethra,  a  bougie  should  be  introduced  until  re- 
sistance is  met  with.  When  the  bougie  cannot  be 
passed  far  enough,  one  with  a  smaller  point  is  to  be 
used,  but  not  till  the  day  following,  lest  the  part  be 
too  much  irritated.  They  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  long  at  first,  particularly  when  they  occasion 
much  pain. 

When  suppression  of  urine  arises  from  s'd;enings  in 
or  about  the  urethra,  in  consequence  of  inflarrimation, 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  discuss  these  immediately, 
or  bring  them  into  a  state  of  suppuration,  and  discharge 
the  pus,  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  by  a  puncture.  But 
when  the  nature  of  the  tumor  is  such  as  not  to  termin- 
ate in  either  of  these  ways,  extirpation  of  the  diseased 
parts,  when  this  is  found  practicable,  is  the  only  pro- 
bable means  of  relief.  Bougies  should  at  the  same  time 
he  used  to  assist  in  the  cure. 

When  spasmodic  affections  are  present  in  the  urethra, 
tlie  remedies  to  be  employed  are,  warm  emollients,  as 
I'jbbing  the  part  with  warm  oil;  anodynes,  as  opium 
given  by  the  mouth,  but  more  especially  by  the  anus; 
blood-letting,  in  plethoric  habits,  and  this  both  gene- 
rally and  locally ;  blisters  to  the  periiireum  ;  the 
warm-bath  ;  and  electricity,  after  plethora  has  been 
removed.  Some  cases  may  bo  treated  with  bougies  ; 
but  where  the  disease  is  purely  spasmodic,  these  are 
generally  found  to  be  hurtful ;  though  in  other  cases, 
when  the  violence  of  the  disease  is  so  far  removed  that 
they  can  be  introduced,  they  are  of  service,  by  re- 
moving any  obstructions  which  may  remain  after  the 
remedies  above  mentioned  have  been  exhibited.  Cos- 
tiveness  ought  likewise  to  be  guarded  against. 

Small  stones  impacted  in  the  urethra  are  often  pro- 
ductive of  great  inconvenience.  For  the  treatment  on 
these  occasions,  see  Calculus. 

URI'NA  {spov,  from  o^aw,  to  rush  out),  the  urine ; 
a  saline  liquid,  secreted  in  the  kidnej's,  and  conveyed 
through  the  ureters,  into  the  cavity  of  the  urinary 
bladder.  The  secretory  organ  is  composed  ot  the 
arterious  vessels  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  kidneys, 
from  which  the  urine  passes,  through  the  urinifc  rous 
tubuli  and  renal  papillas,  into  the  renal  pelvis;  whence 


it  flows,  drop  by  drop,  through  the  ureters.    In  the 

cavity  of  the  bladder  it  is  detained  some  hours,  and 
at  length,  when  abundant,  it  is  eliminated  through  the 
urethra.  The  urine  of  a'healthy  man  is  a  transparent 
yellowish  fluid,  which,  upon  cooling,  has  a  mucilag- 
inous matter  separated,  capable  of  being  redissolved 
in  heat;  this  Dr.  G.  Fordyce  calls  the  separating 
mucilage.  This  is  generally  in  such  quantity  as  to 
remain  suspended  in  the  urine,  forming  what  has  been 
called  the  cloud.  It  is  sometimes  totally  absent  in 
health,  but  much  more  frequently  in  diseases.  Some- 
times it  is  in  quantity  sufficient  to  carry  the  cloud  to 
the  bottom,  and  form  a  mucous  sediment;  and  some- 
times it  falls  down  in  a  flaky  powder,  and  forms  what 
has  been  called  a  lateritious  sediment,  which  is  com- 
monly of  a  brick  colour,  and  now  and  then  white.  The 
lateritious  sediment  often  takes  place  on  the  going  off  of 
acute  diseases;  but  it  also  happens  in  health,  and 
while  diseases  subsist  in  their  full  force,  particularly 
when  they  aflect  the  urinary  passages,  or  parts  near 
them. 

Sometimes  the  separating  mucilage  is  separated  in  a 
powder,  remains  suspended  in  the  urine,  and  renders 
it  turbid  :  and  after  this  separation,  if  the  urine  be 
filtrated  from  it,  it  is  transparent,  consisting  of  water 
which  contains  a  mucilage,  and  salts.  1.  K  mucilage, 
similar  to  that  formed  by  the  first  stage  of  putrefaction  ; 
which  is  of  a  brownish  colour,  and  gives  the  greatest 
part  of  the  colour  to  the  urine.  Its  quantity  varies 
considerably;  but  the  proportion  of  it  in  the  urine  is 
always  small.  If  the  water  be  evaporated  from  it,  it 
will  rcdissolve,  and  it  may  be  diffused  through  any 
quantity  of  water  in  any  heat.  It  is  not  coagulable. 
2.  The  salts  of  the  urine  are,  common  salt,  common 
sal  ammoniac,  phosphoric  ammonia,  vitriolic  selenites, 
and  muriatic  selenites.  Common  salt  is  contained  in 
the  urine,  in  consequence  of  its  being  used  in  the  food, 
or  drink  ;  and  it  is,  in  some  degree,  in  proportion  to 
the  c(aantity  used.  The  , other  salts  are  contained 
in  the  urine,  independent  of  any  saline  substance 
taken  into  the  body,  except  perhaps  the  vitriolic  sele- 
nites. 

The  quantity  of  selenitic  salts  is  commonly  very 
small ;  but  sometimes  the  urine  is  saturated  with 
vitriolic  selenites,  which  separates,  and  crystallises,  upon 
the  urine's  standing  to  cool.  The  proportion  of  the 
salts  varies  considerably,  but  is  always  so  small  as  to 
form  a  diluted  solution;  and  this  solution  is  generally 
sufficiently  concentrated  to  stimulate  a  very  irritable 
part,  but  not  always.  The  dilution  depends  on  the 
(piantity  of  superfluous  water  in  the  blood-vessels,  and 
on  the  quantity  evacuated  -by  the  kidneys:  so  that, 
when  the  secretion  is  large,  the  solution  is  generally 
diluted  ;  when  small,  more  concentrated.  Watery 
fluids  may  pass  through  the  blood-vessels,  and  by 
the  kidneys,  hardly  carrying  off'  any  thing  with  them, 
especially  if  large  quantities  be  drunk  at  a  time,  and 
the  external  vessels  be  contracted. 

Sometimes  calcareous  earth  is  found  in  the  urine, 
suspended  by  mechanical  mixture,  or  at  least  not  com- 
bined with  an  acid.  Any  extraneous  substance, 
soluble  in  water,  that  may  get  into  the  blood-vessels, 
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may  bo  evacuated  along  with  the  urine  ;  such  as  acids, 
alkalies,  neutral  and  other  saline  substances  ;  infusion 
of  rhubai'b,  and  other  mucilaginous  vegetable  juices; 
bile,  pus,  and  other  fluids  formed  in  the  body. 

If  the  kidneys  be  relaxed,  or  stimulated ;  chyle, 
scrum,  coagulable  lymph,  and  even  the  red  part  of  the 
blood,  may  be  thrown  out.  The  red  part  may  also  be 
broken  down  by  putrefaction,  and  pass  ofi'  by  the 
kidneys,  of  a  very  dark  colour,  disturbing  the  trans- 
parency, and  sometimes  forming  a  sediment.  If  the 
heart  and  arteries  act  more  stiongly,  or  frequently, 
than  they  do  in  their  natural  state,  a  quantity  of 
e^pressed  oil  comes  away  with  the  uiine,  and  forms  a 
film  on  the  surface,  or  a  ring  rouiid  the  \essel  into 
which  it  is  received.  The  urine  always  contains  a 
portion  of  the  essential  oil  of  the  urinary  passages,  and 
sometimes  a  portion  of  their  mucus. 

In  what  is  called  a  retention  uf\iri)ie,  there  is  none 
secreted  :  in  a  suppression,  the  urine  is  secreted  but 
cannot  be  voided.    See  Ischuria. 

TJRINA'RIA,  a  plant  so  called  from  producing 
a  copious  evacuation  of  urine.    See  Linaria. 

URSI'NA  RADIX  ;  the  root  of  the  plant  called 
baldmoney.    See  Meum  athamanticum. 

U'RTICA  (abnrendo,  because  it  excites  an  itching, 
and  pustules  like  those  produced  by  fire),  the  common 
nettle;  Urtica  dioica  Linn.  This  is  a  well-known 
plant,  and  though  generally  despised  as  a  noxious 
weed,  has  been  long  used  for  medical  and  culinary 
purposes.  The  young  shoots  in  the  spring  are  thought 
to  possess  diuretic  and  antiscorbutic  properties,  and 
with  these  intentions  are  boiled  and  eaten  as  greens, 
or  sometimes  formed  into  a  kind  of  porridge. 

U'RTICA  MO'RTUA.    SeeLAMiuM  album. 

U'RTICA  ROMA'NA.  The  plant  which  b^ars 
this  name  in  the  pharmacopoeias  is  the  Urtica  pilulif era 
Linn.  The  seeds  were  formerly  given  in  diseases  of  the 
chest,  but  to  little  purpose.  To  raise  an  irritation  in 
p^iralytic  limbs  the  fresh  plant  may  be  employed,  as 
producing  a  more  permanent  sting  than  the  common 
nettle. 

U'RTICA    U'RENS,   the  systematic  name    of  a" 
lesser  nettle  than  the  dioica,  and  possessing  similar 
■virtues. 

URTICA'RIA  (from  xtrtica,  a  nettle),  called  by 
the  various  names  of  Ftbris  vrticata,  Uredo,  Purpura 
vrticata,  and  Scarlatina  nrticata ;  the  nettle-rash.  It 
is  a  species  of  exantheniatous  fever,  known  by  pyrexia, 
and  an  eruption  on  the  skin  like  that  produced  by  the 
sting  of  the  nettle.  The  little  elevations,  called  the 
nettle-rash,  often  appear  instantaneously,  especially 
if  the  skin  be  rubbed  or  scratched,  and  seldom  stay 
many  hours  in  the  same  place,  and  sometimes  not 
many  minutes.  No  part  of  the  body  is  exempt  from 
them;  and  where  many  of  them  rise  together,  and 
continue  an  hour  or  two,  the  parts  are  ofttn  consider- 
ably swelled  :  lumps,  or  wheals,  being  formed  irregu- 
larly, and  this  particularly  happens  on  the  arms,  hands, 
and  face.  These  eruptions  will  continue  to  infest  the 
skin,  sometimes  in  one  place  and  sometimes  in  another, 
for  one  or  two  hours  together,  two  or  three  times  a-day, 
or  perhaps  for  the  greatest  part  of  twenty-four  hours. 


In  some  constitutions  they  last  only  a  lew  days,  in. 
others  many  months.  Dr.  Ileberden  is  inclined  to 
ascribe  this  disease  to  some  mechanical  cause  outwardly 
applied  to  the  skin.  lie  observes,  that  most  people 
sutler  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  real  stinging  of 
nettles.  Cowhage,  a  sort  of  phaselus,  the  pod  of  which 
is  covered  over  with  a  kind  of  down  or  hair,  has  an 
effect  upon  the  skin  which  is  much  the  same,  giving 
great  uneasiness ;  and  it  is  also  a  considerable  time  before 
the  skin  can  be  cleared  of  the  finer  particles  when  once 
strewed  upon  it.  Reaumur  thinks  the  most  efficacious 
remedy  for  this  complaint  is,  to  rub  the  parts  strongly 
with  bruised  parsley.  This  has  lessened  the  itching  sensa- 
tions, and  after  two  or  three  hours,  entirely  freed  the 
jiatient  from  them.  It  is  well  known,  however,  to  be 
very  difficult  of  cure.  Bathing  the  part  with  cam- 
phorated vinegar,  anher,  or  a  solution  of  o])ium,  will 
generally  be  of  service  ;  and  the  general  iiiiiability 
may  be  lessened  by  exhibiting  the  bark  internally. 

U'SNEA.  Muscus  cranii  liumani.  This  moss,  L?c^e« 
sa.ra^i/M  of  Linna:us,  when  growing  on  the  human  skull, 
was  formerly  in  high  estimation,  but  is  now  deservedly 
forgotten. 

UTERPNUS,  FUROR.    See  Nymphomania. 

U'TERUS  (of  the  Gr.  ij-r^ov),  or  Matrix,  the  womb  ; 
a  spongy  receptacle  resembling  a  compn  ssed  pear,  situ^ 
ated  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  above  the  vagina,  and 
between  the  urinary  bladder  and  rectum.  The  form  of 
the  uterus  resembles  that  of  an  oblong  pear  flattened, 
with  the  depressed  sides  placed  towards  the  ossa  pubis 
and  sacrum;  but  in  the  impregnated  state  it  becomes 
more  oval,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  distension. 
For  the  convenience  of  description,  and  for  some  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  uterus  is  distinguished  into  three 
parts.  The  fundus,  the  body,  and  the  cervix  :  the 
upper  part  is  called  the  fundus,  the  lower  the  cervix, 
the  space  between  them,  the  extent  of  which  is  un- 
defined, the  body.  The  uterus  is  about  three  inches  in 
length,  about  two  in  breadth  at  the  fundus  and  one  at 
the  cervix.  Its  thickness  is  different  at  the  fundus  and 
cervix,  being  at  the  former  usually  rather  less  than 
half  an  inch,  and  at  the  latter  somewhat  more ;  and 
this  thickness  is  preserved  throughout  pregnancy,  chief- 
ly by  the  enlargement  of  the  veins  and  lymphatics; 
there  being  a  smaller  change  in  the  size  of  the  arteries. 
But  there  is  so  great  a  variety  in  the  size  and  dimen- 
sions of  the  uterus  in  different  women,  independent  of 
tiie  states  of  virginity,  marriage,  or  pregnancy,  as  to 
prevent  any  very  accurate  mensuration.  The  cavity  of 
the  uterus  corresponds  with  the  external  form  ;  that  of 
the  cervix  leads  from  the  os  uteri,  where  it  is  very 
small,  in  a  straight  direction,  to  the  fundus,  where  it  is 
expanded  into  a  triangular  form,  ■  w  ith  two  of  the  angles 
opposed  to  the  entrance  into  the  Fallopian  tubes  ;  and 
at  the  place  of  junction  between  the  cervix  and  the 
body  of  the  uterus,  the  cavity  is  smaller  than  it  is  in  any 
other  part.  There  is  a  swell,  or  fulness,  of  all  the  parts 
towards  the  cavity,  which  is  sometimes  distinguished 
by  a  prominent  line  running  longitudinally  through  its 
middle.  The  villous  coat  of  the  vagina  is  reflected  over 
the  OS  uteri,  and  is  continued  into  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.   The  internal  surface  of 
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the  uterus  is  corrugated  in  a  beautiful  manner,  but  the 
rugPB,  or  wrinkles,  which  are  longitudinal,  lessen  as 
they  advance  into  the  uterus,  the  fundus  of  which  is 
smooth.  In  the  intervals  between  the  rugas  are  small 
orifices,  like  those  in  the  vagina,  which  discharge  a 
mucus,  serving,  besides  other  purposes,  that  of  closing 
the  OS  uteri  very  curiously  and  perfectly  during  preg- 
nancy. The  substance  of  the  uterus,  which  is  very 
firm,  is  composed  of  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics,  nerves, 
and  muscular  fibres,  curiously  interwoven  and  connect- 
ed together  by  cellular  membrane.  The  muscular  fi- 
bres are  of  a  pale  colour,  and  appear  also  in  their 
texture  somewhat  different  from  muscuhir  fibres  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  The  arteries  of  the  uterus  are  the 
■spermatic  and  hypogastric.  The  spermatic  arteries 
arise  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  aorta,  a  little  below 
the  emulgcnts,  and  sometimes  from  the  emulgcnts. 
They  pass  over  the  pso£E  muscles  behind  the  peritoneum, 
enter  between  the  two  laminae  or  duplicatures  of  the  pe- 
ritonoeum  which  form  the  broad  ligaments  of  the  uterus, 
and  proceed  to  the  uterus,  near  the  fundus  of  which 
they  insinuate  themselves,  giving  branches  in  their  pas- 
sage to  the  ovaria  and  Fallopian  tubes.  The  hypogastric 
arteries  are,  on  each  side,  a  considerable  brancii  of  the  in- 
ternal iliacs.  They  pass  to  the  sides  of  the  body  of  the 
uterus,  sending  off  a  number  of  smaller  branches,  which 
dip  into  its  substance.  Some  branches  also  are  reflect- 
ed upwards  to  the  fundus  uteii,  which  anastomose 
with  the  spermatic  arteries,  and  others  are  reflected 
downwards,  supplying  the  vagina.  The  veins  which  re- 
conduct the  blood  from  the  uterus  are  very  numerous, 
and  their  size  in  the  unimpregnatcd  state  is  proportion- 
ed to  that  of  the  arteries  ;  but  their  enlargement  during 
pregnancy  is  such,  that  the  orifices  of  some  of  them, 
when  divided,  will  admit  even  of  the  end  of  a  small  fin- 
ger. The  veins  anastomose  in  the  manner  of  the  arteries 
which  they  accompany  out  of  the  uterus,  and  then,  hav- 
ing the  same  names  with  the  arteries,  spermatic  and 
hypogastric,  the  former  proceeds  to  the  vena  cava  on 
the  right  side,  and  on  the  left  to  the  emulgent  vein ; 
and  the  latter  to  the  internal  iliac. 

From  the  substance  and  surfaces  of  the  uterus  an  in- 
finite number  of  lymphatics  arise,  which  follow  the 
course  of  the  hypogastric  and  spermatic  blood-vessels. 
The  first  pass  into  the  gland  of  the  internal  iliac  plexus, 
and  the  other  into  the  glands  which  are  situated  near  the 
origin  of  the  spermatic  arteries.  Of  these,  Nuck  first 
gave  a  delineation  in  his  anatomical  works. 

The  uterus  is  supplied  with  nerves  from  the  lower 
mcsocolic  plexus,  and  from  two  small  flat  circular 
ganglions,  which  are  situated  behind  the  rectum.  These 
ganglions  are  joined  by  a  number  of  small  branches  from 
the  third  and  fourth  sacral  nerves.  The  ovaria  derive 
their  nerves  from  the  renal  plexus.  By  the  great  num- 
ber of  nerves  these  parts  are  rendered  very  irritable,  but 
it  is  by  those  branches  which  the  uterus  receives  from 
the  intercostal,  that  the  intimate  consent  between  it 
and  various  other  parts  is  chiefly  preserved.  From  the 
angles  at  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  two  processes,  of  an 
irregular  round  form,  originate,  called,  from  the  name 
of  the  first  describer,  the  Fallopian  tubes.  See  Tub^k 
Fallopxan*.    They  are  wrapped  in  duplicatures  of 
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the  peritonaeum,  which  are  called  the  broad  ligaments 
of  the  uterus;  but  a  portion  of  their  extremities  thus 
folded  hangs  loose  on  each  side  of  the  pelvis.  From 
each  lateral  angle  of  the  uterus,  a  little  before  and  be- 
low the  Fallopian  tubes,  the  round  ligaments  arise, 
which  are  composed  of  arteries,  veins,  lymphatics, 
nerves,  and  a  fibrous  structure.  These  are  connected 
together  by  cellular  membrane,  and  the  whole  is  much 
enlarged  during  pregiyincy.  They  receive  their  out- 
ward covering  from  the  peritonaeum,  and  pass  out  of 
ihe  pelvis  through  the  ring  of  the  external  oblique  mus- 
cle to  the  groin,  where  the  vessels  subdivide  into  small 
branches,  and  terminate  in  the  mons  Veneris  and  con- 
tiguous parts.  The  broad  ligaments  prevent  the  entangle- 
ment of  the  parts,  and  are  conductors  of  the  vessels 
and  nerves  ;  as  the  mesentery  is  of  those  of  the  intestines. 
Both  the  round  and  broad  ligaments  alter  their  position 
during  pregnancy,  appearing  to  rise  lower  and  more 
forward  than  in  the  unimpregnatcd  state.  Their  use  is 
supposed  to  be  that  of  preventing  the  descent  of  the  ute- 
rus, and  to  regulate  its  direction  when  it  ascends  into 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen;  but  whether  they  answer 
these  purposes  may  be  justly  doubted.  In  pi.  XXXII. 
fig.  1.  shews  the  uterus  in  its  unimpregnated  state, 
a,  The  body  of  the  uterus,  b,  b.  The  Fallopian  tubes, 
c,  c,  I'he  fimbriee.  d,  d,  Ovaries,  e,  e.  The  os  uteri. 
f,f.  Portions  of  the  round  ligaments,  g,  g,  The  broad 
ligaments. 

The  use  of  the  womb  is  for  menstruation,  conception, 
nutrition  of  the  foetus,  and  parturition.  The  uterus  is 
liable  to  many  diseases,  the  principal  of  which  are,  pro- 
lapsus uteri,  procidentia  uteri,  hydatids,  dropsy  of  the 
uterus  or  tympanites  uteri,  polypi,  ulceration,  &c.  but 
one  of  the  most  formidable  affections  of  this  organ  is 
the  Cancer  of  the  uterus.  Except,  however,  in  the  pe- 
culiar kind  of  pain  which  distinguishes  the  cancer 
from  other  local  affections,  and,  alas !  we  may  add, 
the  too  uniformly  fatal  event,  there  is  little  in  this  dis- 
ease in  which  it  resembles  the  cancer  of  other  parts. 
It  is  indeed  preceded  by  the  scirrhous  state,  but 
when  advanced,  it  exhibits  appearances  far  from  si- 
milar, nay,  indeed,  totally  opposite  to  the  open  can- 
cer of  the  breast ;  and  various  reasons  have  been  as- 
signed by  late  writers,  but  particularly  by  Dr.  Adams 
in  his  Treatise  on  Morbid  Poisons,  for  considering  this 
disease  altogether  as  a  distinct  one.  With  those  who 
tread  in  the  beaten  track,  and  rely  on  the  common  re- 
medies employed  in  other  cancerous  affections  (see 
Cakcer),  a  successful  treatment  of  this  disease  seems 
scarcely  within  our  reach  in  any  instance.  The  pro- 
gressive steps  of  the  disease  have  been  lully  shewn 
in  an  account  of  certain  morbid  a^ections  of  the  uterus, 
by  Dr.  Lettsom,  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London.  Arsenic,  muriate  of  iron, 
hemlock,  and  other  narcotic  vegetables,  were  tried,  with- 
out success,  by  Mr.  Justamond.  The  utmost  that  was 
accomplished,  in  the  cases  treated  by  that  experienced 
and  enterprising  surgeon,  was  a  degree  of  palliation  and 
temporary  ease  to  the  patient,  procured  chiefly  by  the 
hemlock-bath. 

UTERUS,  DOUBLE;  a  lusus  naturae,  in  which 
these  parts  are  more  or  less  duplicated.     An  instance 
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of  a  complete  double  uterus  and  vagina,  is  described 
in  the  Trans,  of  the  Med.  Soc.  of  London,  by  Mr. 
Pole.  One  Fallopian  tube  and  ovarium  were  affixed  la- 
terally to  the  fundus  of  each  uterus  in  the  usual  way. 
The  fundi  receded  from  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  con- 
siderable depression  between  them,  which  was  gradually 
lost  as  it  advanced  toward  the  cervix.  That  part  where 
the  ora  tincEe  were  situated,  was  considerably  larger  than 
usual  externally.  A  septum  of  considerable  thickness 
ran  between  the  organs  which  formed  two  distinct  and 
complete  vagina;  as  well  as  uterine  cavities :  the  sep- 
tum became  thin  as  it  approached  the  ora  externa,  be- 
tween which  it  formed  a  projection  considerably  ante- 
rior to  the  verge  of  the  vaginae  in  other  parts.  Just 
below  each  os  externum,  were  two  large  lacuna;,  or  blind 
pouches,  in  depth  about  the  sixth  of  an  inch  ;  and  of 
sufficient  diameter  to  admit  the  round  end  of  a  very 
large  probe  :  the  mouths  of  these  were  naturally  so  dis- 
tended by  a  firmness  of  structure,  and  so  large  as 
almost  to  persuade  an  observer,  that  Nature  had  hesitat- 
ed in  forming  two  other  vaginas.  The  Fallopian  tubes 
admitted  the  passage  of  quicksilver  into  their  respective 
cavities  freely. 

For  a  general  view  of  the  parts,  see  pi.  XXXII.  fig.  2. 
«.  a.  The  two  uteri,  b.  The  cervices  of  the  uteri,  c.  Su- 
perior part  of  the  vaginae  expanded  by  the  two  ora  ute- 
ri, d.  d.  The  ovaria.  e.  e.  The  tubas  Fallopianae. 
f.f.  The  fimbria,  g.  g.  The  ligamenta  rotunda.  k. 
The  vesica  urmaria,  partly  distended,  i.  i.  The  ure- 
ters, k.  The  ossa  externa.  I.  The  two  lacunas,  m. 
The  meatus  urinarius.  }i.  n.  The, labia  pudendi.  o.  o. 
The  nymphae.  p.  The  prasputium  clitoridis.  q.  The 
anus.    r.  The  rectum. 

UTERUS,  GRAVID;  that  state  of  the  uterus  in 
•which  it  undergoes  distension  in  consequence  of  con- 
ception. See  Pregnancy.  At  the  time  of  concep- 
tion, and  for  some  time  after,  the  parts  which  form 
the  small  foetus  are  so  blended  together,  that  one 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  another.  The  whole 
mass  is  then  called  an  ovum.  This  ovum  consists  of 
four  membranes;  the  placenta,  or  after-birth;  the 
funis  umbilicalis,  or  navel-string,  leading  to  the  child  ; 
and  the  surrounding  watery  fluid  in  which  it  floats. 
Before  the  child  acquires  a  distinct  and  regular  form, 
it  is  called  embryo,  and  afterwards  retains  the  name  of 
fatus  till  its  birth.  The  increase  and  nutrition  of  the 
foetus  depend  on  its  connection  with  the  uterus,  and 
are  explained  elsewhere.  See  the  articles  FoiTus, 
Ovum,  and  Aeortion,  with  the  plates  annexed  to  the 
latter. 

During  the  progress  of  impregnation  the  uterus 
suffers  considerable  change ;  but,  though  it  enlarges 
as  the  ovum  increases,  yet,  in  regard  to  its  contents, 
it  is  never  full ;  for,  in  early  gestation,  these  are  con- 
fined to  the  fundus  only :  and  though  the  capacity  of 
the  uterus  increases,  yet  it  is  not  mechanically  stretch- 
ed, for  the  thickness  of  its  sides  do  not  diminish ; 
there  is  a  proportional  increase  of  the  quantity  of 
^uids,  and  therefore  pretty  much  the  same  thickness 
remains  as  before  impregnation. 

The  gravid  uterus  is  of  different  sizes  in  different 
women ;  and  mugt  vary  according  to  the  bulk  of  the 


foetus  and  involucra.  As  the  fcetus  grows  larger,  so  the 
uterus  increases  proportionally.  The  general  figure 
of  the  uterus  is  oviform  ;  the  fundus  answering  to  the 
largest  extremity  of  the  egg,  and  the  cervix  and  os 
uteri  to  the  small  end :  but  the  fundus  is  larger  and 
more  flat,  or  less  pointed,  in  proportion  to  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  uterus,  than  one  end  of  an  egg  is  to 
the  other ;  and  the  whole  uterus  seems  more  or  less 
compressed,  so  as  to  be  broader  from  right  to  left, 
than  it  is  from  the  fore-part  backwards.  Besides  these 
more  constant  deviations,  the  figure  of  the  uterus 
differs  from  the  regular  oviform,  from  a  variety  of 
accidental  causes,  as  it  adapts  itself  to  the  neighbour- 
ing parts,  to  the  attitude  of  the  body,  and  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  contained  child.  In  order  to  conceive 
these  varieties  more  easily,  we  must  remember,  that  in 
most  cases  the  uterus  is  not  so  completely  filled  as  to  be 
upon  the  full  stretch.  Were  it  out  of  the  body,  and 
filled  artificially,  it  would  easily  contain  more  than  it 
actually  docs.  Thus  the  uterus,  like  a  bladder  of 
water  not  quite  full,  is  plastic,  and  moulds  itself 
into  various  shapes  from  accidental  circumstances. 

As  the  surrounding  parts  resist  the  pressure  or  weight 
of  the  uterus  unequally,  according  to  their  different 
natures,  the  uterus  swells  out  in  some  places  while  iu 
others  it  is  pressed  inwards.  Thence  it  is,  that  the  brim 
of  the  bony  pelvis  has  commonly  the  effect  of  a  belt 
girding  that  part  of  the  uterus,  and  the  projections 
of  the  spine,  and  of  the  psoae  and  iliac  vessels,  mould 
the  outside  of  the  uterus  into  corresponding  cavities. 
That  the  different  attitudes  of  the  mother's  body  should 
produce  alterations  in  the  figure  of  the  uterus,  needs 
not  a  particular  explanation  er  proof.  The  weight  of 
the  uterus  itself,  and  of  the  adjacent  viscera,  being 
differently  directed,  must  produce  some  change  in 
its  form  corresponding  to  every  change  of  posture, 
especially  as  the  parts  against  which  the  uterus  will 
rest  its  weight,  in  the  different  postures  of  the  body,  are 
of  such  different  natures. 

The  same  plastic  state  of  the  uterus  makes  it  adapt 
its  figure  to  the  circumstances  of  the  child  within,  and 
vary  as  those  change.  We  not  only  in  dead  bodies  see 
the  parts  of  the  child  making  a  variety  of  different 
projections  on  the  outside  of  the  uterus;  but,  in  the 
living  body,  all  the  same  variety  is  frequently  manifest 
to  the  touch,  on  examining  the  outside  of  the  abdomen. 
The  round  projecting  ball  made  by  the  child's  head  or 
buttocks  is  commonly  very  perceptible,  and  in  many 
instances  smaller  projecting  parts  are  so  distinctly  felt 
through  the  containing  parts  of  the  abdomen,  as  to 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  their  being  knees  or  elbows. 

From  Dr.  Hunter's  great  work  on  this  subject,  we 
have  given  a  front  view  of  the  Pregnant  Uterus  at  its 
full  time,  with  the  containing  parts  turned  back,  so 
as  to  shew  the  external  coat  and  vessels  of  the 
womb,  and  parts  contiguous.  See  pi.  XXXII.  fig.  3. 
a  a,  The  fore-part  of  the  chest,  just  below  the  breasts, 
where  the  trunk  was  cut  through,  bb.  The  two  upper 
angles  of  the  integuments,  muscles,  and  peritona?um 
turned  back  over  the  cartilaginous  margin  of  the  chest, 
cc.  The  two  inferior  angles,  turned  down  over  the 
groin,  thigh,  and  anterior  spine  of  the  os  ilium,  ou 
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each  side,  d,  The  upper  end  of  the  longitudinal  in- 
cision, at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  e,  The  lower  end 
of  the  same  incision  carried  down  to  the  symphysis  of 
the  ossa  pubis,  f,  The  umbilical  or  falciform  ligament 
of  the  liver,  which  runs  upwards  on  the  inside  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  gg,  The  epigastric  artery  and 
vein,  projecting  through  the  peritonajum.  /i,  The 
small  lobe  of  the  liver,  situated  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  epigastric  region,  i,  The  omentum,  spread  over 
the  small  intestines  in  the  epigastric  region,  k,  The 
lower  and  middle  part  of  the  omentum,  which  had 
been  pushed  up  by  the  womb,  and  lay  in  numerous 
small  folds  pressed  together.  /,  The  omentum  in  the 
right  side,  m,  The  omentum  in  the  left  side,  which 
came  down  before  the  Fallopian  tube,  &c.  n  n.  Two 
turns  of  the  small  intestines,  o.  The  womb,  possessing 
all  the  umbilical  and  hypogastric  regions :  its  surface  is 
interspersed  with  a  number  of  small  vessels,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  are  veins;  they  were  tilled  with 
blood  only,  rnd  therefore  gradually'  disappeared  after 
the  subject  had  been  preserved  some  time  :  its  situation 
is  a  little  oblique,  and  towards  the  right  side :  the 
jmvel  was  a  little  higher  than  the  part  upon  which  the 
letter  o  is  placed.  The  form  of  the  womb  is  a  little 
irregular,  at  some  places  proj"Cting  more  than  at 
others;  this  seemed  partly  owing  to  its  being  moulded 
upon  the  neighbouring  bowels,  particularly  at  its 
fundus,  and  partly  to  its  contents ;  whence  /),  A  swell- 
ing towards  the  left  side  of  the  womb,  where  the  middle 
of  the  placenta  adhered ;  and  q,  A  swelling  on  the 
right  side,  where  the  buttocks  of  the  child  lay,  and 
where  the  child  could  be  distinctly  felt  through  its  sub- 
stance, rr.  The  round  ligaments:  the  left  is  longer 
than  the  right,  because  of  the  oblique  situation  of  the 
womb,  ss.  The  Fallopian  tubes:  in  the  right  side, 
little  more  than  the  beginning  of  the  tube  is  seen,  the 
rest  running  down  behind  the  womb. 

The  small  or  lower  end  of  the  uterus  is  placed  in  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis.  This  generally  contains  the  greater 
part  of  the  child's  head,  and  fills  up  the  cavity  of  the 
pelvis  so  completely,  as  to  press  the  vesica  urinaria 
-against  the  symphysis  pubis,  and  the  rectum  against 
the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  The  os  uteri  is  directed 
against  the  coccyx,  or  the  lower  part  of  the  sacrum. 
The  body  and  fundus  of  the  uterus,  which  for  the  most 
part  contains  all  the  rest  of  the  child  and  the  pla- 
centa, is  so  placed  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  abdomen, 
from  the  brim  of  the  pelvis  upwards  to  the  epigastric  re- 
gion, as  to  be  under  and  before  all  the  other  bowels  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  parietes  abdominis,  occupy- 
ing the  whole  space  from  one  hip-bone  to  the  other, 
and  a  proportionable  space  from  these  bones  u})wards 
as  far  as  the  epigastric  region.  When  the  uterus  rises 
up  from  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  into  the  hypogastric 
and  umbilical  regions  of  the  abdomen  by  its  increasing 
bulk,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  instantly  mount 
up  before  the  small  intestines.  Their  attachment  to 
the  loins  by  the  mesentery,  would  seem  to  render  this 
necessary;  but  there  is  another  cause  which  co-ope- 
rates towards  this  effect,  and  wiiich  almost  as  certainly 
prevents  the  epiploon  from  falling  down  before  the 
uterus,  though  that  membrane  is  naturally  so  loose, 


that  we  might  conceive  it  to  be  spread  out  indifferently 
either  before  or  behind  the  body  of  the  uterus.  Yet 
in  fact  this  fatty  membrane  is  commonly  found  push- 
ed up  by  the  uterus,  and  crowded  all  round  the  fundus 
uteri,  with  the  small  intestines  in  the  epigastric  and 
adjacent  parts  of  the  hypochondriac  regions.  The 
cause  of  all  this  would  appear  to  be  the  specific 
lightness  of  those  parts  in  comparison  of  that  of  the 
uterus.  The  intestines  contain  some  air,  and  the 
epiploon  a  good  deal  of  oil,  which  gives  them  lightness 
and  buoys  them  up  above  the  uterus. 

Wiioever  has  any  tolerable  notion  of  the  shape  of  the 
abdomen,  and  situation  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  must 
understand,  that  the  axis  of  the  uterus  is  very  far  from 
the  perpendicular  line,  its  lower  entl  being  turned  back- 
wards, and  its  upper  end  in  proportion  turned  forwards. 
This  obliquity  changes  with  the  attitude  of  body,  and 
from  many  other  causes.  When  erect,  tlie  weight  of 
the  uterus  presses  the  fore-part  of  the  abdomen  into  a 
greater  rotundity,  and  then  the  axis  of  the  uterus  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  transverse  or  horizontal  line; 
and,  in  a  recumbent  posture,  the  contrary  happens 
from  a  similar  cause.  In  the  case  of  a  first  pregnancy, 
the  uterus  stretches  itself  higher  up  in  the  epigastric  re- 
gion, and  its  axis  comes  nearer  to  the  longitudinal  or 
vertical  direction,  because  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen 
do  not  easily  give  way,  and  do  not  swell  forwards  in  any 
great  degree;  but  in  a  woman  who  has  had  many  child-, 
rea  there  is  a  more  loose  and  pendulous  abdomen,  and 
thence  the  uterus  does  not  shoot  upwards,  but  rather 
forwards,  and  takes  more  of  the  transverse  situation. 
This  oblique  direction  of  the  uterus,  approaching  to  th6 
transverse,  is  more  remarkable  in  wry  short  women  ; 
because  in  them  the  chest  is  so  near  the  pelvis,  that 
the  uterus  is  stopped  in  its  ascent,  and  forced  to  shoot 
forwards.  The  same  thing  happens,  and  for  a  like  rea- 
son, when  the  pelvis  is  very  narrow.  For  in  this  case 
the  uterus  must  be  higher,  as  no  part  of  it  can  be  lodged 
in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  In  a  very  short  and  crooked 
woman,  with  a  very  narrow  pelvis,  upon  whom  Dr.  Hun- 
ter saw  the  Caesarian  section  performed,  the  fundus  uteri 
was  turned  not  only  forwards,  but  even  a  little  down- 
wards. As  she  lay  upon  the  table,  the  navel  and  hypo- 
gastrium  could  not  be  seen:  the  navel  being  situated  on 
what  might  have  been  called  the  posterior  and  inferior 
part  of  the  abdominal  tumor.  And  to  expose  that  part  of 
the  abdomen  to  the  surgeon,  it  was  necessary,  with  two 
assisting  hands,  to  lift  up  the  fundus  uteri,  or  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  abdomen ;  without  which  the  hy- 
pograstric  region  would  have  been  inaccessible.  Indeed 
it  was  an  appearance  which,  without  having  seen,  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  have  conceived. 

The  obliquity  of  the  uterus  towards  the  right  or  left 
side  is  not  commonly,  indeed  cannot  be,  very  conside- 
rable. A  small  degree  of  lateral  obliquity  is  very  com- 
mon ;  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  in  a  reclined 
posture,  the  middle  projection  of  the  lumbar  vertebra? 
will  throw  a  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  uterus  in- 
to the  lateral  cavity  between  the  spine  and  one  hip-bone. 
In  fact,  we  know  that  in  all  the  last  months  of  utcro- 
gestation  the  abdomen  is  often  more  full  on  one  si  do 
than  on  the  other.   Women  say,  in  such  a  case,  that  the 
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child  lies  in  one  side;  and  they  judge  rightly.  Where 
the  child  lies,  the  bulk  must  both  be  more  considerable 
and  more  permanent  ;  but  where  there  is  only  uterus, 
placenta,  and  water,  the  swelling  will  be  softer,  and 
project  less.  When  the  child  lies  more  in  one  side  than 
in  the  other,  the  limb  of  that  side  is  weaker,  more  be- 
numbed, and  more  liable  to  cramps  and  a'domatous 
swellings.  That  an  awkward  position  of  the  child  will 
occasion  spasms  in  the  limb,  experience  testifies  with 
the  clearest  evidence.  Many  women  feel  that  the  one 
depends  upon  the  other ;  and  from  particular  motions 
of  the  child,  can  certainly  prognosticate  ease  or  pain 
till  it  shall  alter  its  situation  again. 

It  is  a  common  observation,  that  the  ligaments  and 
tubes  of  the  pregnant  uterus  are  attached  lower  upon 
the  side  of  the  uterus  than  they  were  before  ])regnancy. 
If  the  reason  of  this  has  not  been  so  generally  known, 
it  is  ncM'rtheless  evident.  The  peritonasal  c^at  of  the 
uterus  makes  the  broad  ligament  on  each  side,  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  analogous  membrane  of  the 
intestinal  tube  makes  the  mesentery.  'When  a  woman 
is  not  pregnant,  this  ligament  is  of  considerable  breadth, 
the  spermatic  vessels  pass  between  its  two  lamina?,  the 
round  ligament  runs  downwards  and  outwards,  on  its 
anterior  surface,  and  the  tube  runs  in  loose  serpentine 
turns  upon  its  upper  edge.  But,  in  proportion  as  the 
circumference  of  the  uterus  grows  larger,  the  broad 
ligaments  grow  narrower,  their  posterior  lamella  cover- 
ing the  posterior  surface,  and  their  anterior  lamella 
covering  the  anterior  surface  of  the  uterus  itself.  As  a 
proof  of  what  has  been  said,  we  observe  that  the  round 
ligaments  do  not  now  run  down  on  the  fore-part  of  the 
broad  ligaments,  but  upon  the  fore-part  of  the  body 
of  the  uterus  itself;  a  proof  that  tiie  peritona;um, 
which  covers  the  uterus  at  this  part,  is  the  very  mem- 
brane which  before  pregnancy  made  the  anterior  lamella 
of  the  broad  ligament.  Further,  in  proportion  as  the 
fundus  uteri  lises  upwards,  and  increases  in  size,  the 
upper  part  of  the  broad  ligament  is  so  stretched,  that  it 
clings  close  to  the  side  of  the  uterus,  so  that  in  reality 
the  broad  ligament  disappears,  no  more  of  it  remaining 
than  its  ver)-  root ;  viz.  its  upper  and  outer  corner, 
where  the  group  of  spermatic  vessels  pass  over  the 
iliags  immediately  to  the  side  of  the  uterus.  In  this 
state,  though  the  small  end  of  thetube  opens  into  thesame 
part  of  the  uterus  as  before  impregnation,  yet  the  tube 
has  a  very  different  direction ;  instead  of  running  out- 
wards in  the  horizontal  direction,  it  runs  downward, 
clinging  to  the  side  of  the  uterus.  And  behind  the 
<imbna5  lies  the  ovarium,  for  the  same  reason,  clinging 
close  to  the  side  of  the  uterus.  The  fimbrice  and 
ovarium  arc  commonly  placed  upon  the  iliac  vessels, 
or  fleshy  brim  of  the  pelvis,  behind  the  group  of  sper- 
matic vessels. 

The  round  ligaments  run  ahnost  perpendicularly 
downwards  from  the  fundus  uteri  to  their  passage 
through  the  muscles;  they  arc  considerably  enlarged 
in  thickness,  and  are  so  vascular,  that  when  injected, 
they  seem  to  be  little  more  than  a  bundle  of  arteries 
and  veins.  Their  arteries  are  all  convoluted.  Both 
their  arteries  and  veins  are  branches  principally  of  the 
spermatics,  and  both  evidently  anastomose  with  their 
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respective  external  vessels  in  the  groin,  or  upper  part 
of  the  labia.  Even  in  this  enlarged  state  of  the 
lound  ligaments,  it  is  \ery  difficult  to  say  how  they 
terminate  in  the  groin ;  they  appear  to  be  insensibly 
lost. 

The  ovaria  seem  to  have  undergone  no  remarkable 
change,  except  that  one  which  contains  the  corpus 
luteum  ;  which  for  the  most  part  can  be  distinguished 
by  a  rounded  fulness,  and  frequently  a  considerable 
])rominence,  sensible  both  to  the  sight  and  touch,  upon 
the  middle  of  which  tliere  is  a  small  pointed  cavity 
or  indentation  like  a  cicatrix.  Upon  slitting  the  ovarium 
at  this  part,  the  corpus  luteum  appears  a  round  body, 
of  a  very  distinct  nature  from  the  rest  of  the  ovarium. 
Sometimes  it  is  oblong  or  oval,  but  more  generally 
round.  Its  centre  is  white,  v, iih  some  degree  of  trar. 
parency ;  the  rest  of  its  substance  has  a  yellowish  c; 
is  very  vascular,  tender,  and  friable,  like  gland u 
flesh.  Its  larger  vessels  cling  round  iis  circumfercui. 
and  thence  send  their  smaller  branches  inwaids  throuj.. 
their  substance.  A  few  of  these  larger  vessels  are 
situated  at  the  cicatrix  or  indentation  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  ovarium  ;  and  are  there  so  little  covered, 
as  to  give  that  part  the  appearance  of  being  bloody 
when  seen  at  a  little  distance.  When  there  is  only 
one  child,  there  is  only  one  corpus  luteum ;  and  two 
iu  case  of  twins.  Dr.  Hunter,  who  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  examining  the  ovaria,  with  care,  in 
cases  of  twins,  always  found  two  corpora  lutea.  la 
some  of  these  cases  there  were  two  distinct  corpora 
lutea  in  one  ovarium ;  in  others,  there  was  a  distinct 
corpus  luteum  in  eacli  ovarium.  In  a  variety  of 
different  cases,  it  has  been  found,  that  the  sex  of  the 
foetus  has  no  relation  to  the  corpus  luteum  being  in  the 
right  or  left  ovarium. 

Those  who  say  that  the  uterus  grows  thicker  in  the 
same  proportion  that  its  bulk  is  increased,  have  pro- 
bably been  deceived  by  examining  the  uterus  of  a 
woman  who  died  some  hours  or  days  after  delivery. 
In  that  contracted  state  the  uterus  is  often  found  even 
two  inches  thick;  but  in  all  those  Dr.  Hunter  examin- 
ed, in  the  natural  distended  state,  though  there  was 
some  difference,  the  thickness  of  the  uterus  was  but  a 
little  more  considerable  than  before  impregnation. 
When  not  injected,  its  more  common  thickness  is  from 
one  to  two  thirds  of  an  inch ;  when  its  vessels,  and 
particularly  its  veins,  are  pretty  well  filled  with  wax, 
its  thickness  is  thereby  considerably  increased,  more 
especially  where  the  placenta  is  fixed,  on  account  of 
the  number  and  size  of  the  vessels  at  that  part.  For 
this  reason  only,  perhaps,  the  uterus  is  thickest  at  that 
part,  and  for  this  reason  too  it  is  commonly  thicker 
towards  the  fundus  than  the  cervix. 

There  is  no  circumstance  in  which  the  gravid  uterus 
differs  more  from  the  unimpregnated  state,  tlianinthe  size 
and  termination  of  its  vessels;  the  arteries,  both  spermatic 
and  hypogastric,  being  very  much  enlarged,  and  the 
veins  still  more  so.  The  substance  of  the  uterus  is  also 
rendered  remarkably  soft  and  loose  in  its  texture  by 
pregnancy ;  so  that,  when  an  incision  is  made  into  it 
the  wound  can  easily  be  made  to  open  wide;  or  if  a 
narrow  piece  of  the  uterus  be  cut  quite  out  through 
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and  tlirous;li,  it  is  so  loose  and  ductile,  that  it  can  be 
readliy  d.awn  out  to  at  least  double  its  natural  thick- 
ness. This  laxity  appears  to  depend  on  two  causes, 
viz.  the  great  quantity  of  large  vessels  in  its  composition, 
and  the  loose  connection  between  the  fasciculi  of  its 
fibres.  It  would  seem  probable  that  utero-gestation 
enlarges  the  cellular  connecting  membrane,  as  well  as 
the  vessels  of  the  uterus.  When  we  speak  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres,  it  is  difficult  to  treat  the  subject  with 
precision.  We  neither  know  their  external  appearance, 
nor  their  internal  composition.  They  only  manifest 
themselves  to  our  senses,  when  numbers  of  them  arc 
collected  into  bundles,  and  make  what  we  commonly 
call  muscvilar  fasciculi.  In  living  bodies  they  manifest 
themselves  by  motion  in  the  part,  which  we  suppose  is 
produced  by  a  contraction  or  accurtation  of  the  fibres 
themselves;  but  that  change  in  the  nature  of  a  muscular 
fibre,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  coiitraction,  is  not 
certainly  known.  This  contraction  in  some  parts  is 
voluntary,  in  others  involuntary,  and  in  some  it  is 
both.  In  some  parts  it  is  quick,  and.  in  others  very 
slow.  The  motion  which  is  actually  observed  in 
the  uterus  of  living  women,  is  involuntary  and  slow. 
It  is  commonly  believed  to  be  muscular  motion,  and 
the  fibres  peculiar  to  the  substance  of  the  uterus  are 
believed  to  be  muscles.  Dr.  Hunter  took  considerable 
pains  to  trace  the  arrangement  of  the  uterine  fasciculi ; 
but,  except  upon  its  inner  surface,  he  observed 
nothing  but  irregularity  and  confusion.  On  the 
inner  surface  itself  he  observed  some  variety,  and 
always,  where  the  placenta  adheres,  a  good  deal  of 
irregularity. 

The  mouth  of  the  uterus  differs  considerably  in  the 
different  times  of  utero-gestation.  For  the  greatest  p^rt 
of  the  nine  months,  that  is,  till  the  crrvix  uteri  be 
fully  distended,  there  is  a  projection  of  both  the  antc- 
terior  and  posterior  lips  of  the  os  tineas;  and  in  some 
women  this  continues  to  the  very  time  of  labour.  But 
in  most  women,  when  they  are  at  their  full  time,  or 
very  near  it,  the  os  uteri  is  flat,  and  makes  only  a 
sniall  rugous  holej, often  not  readily  discoverable  by  the 
touch  on  the  lower  or  posterior  part  of  the  rounded 
lower  edge  of  the  uterus.  The  border  of  this  orifice, 
and  the  internal  surface  of  the  uterus,  for  an  inch  or 
more  all  around,  is  full  of  little  irregular  cavities. 
These  contain  a  tough  gluten,  which  shoots  across, 
and  plugs  up  the  inner  part  of  the  orifice.  This  gluten 
is  commonly  squeezed  out  from  all  the  lacunas,  by 
the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  in  the  beginning  and  pro- 
gress of  the  labour ;  and  so,  losing  its  hold,  it  falls  out. 
In  the  dead  body,  when  the  part  is  kept  some  days  in 
water,  the  gluten  swells  out  more  and  more  from  all 
these  cavities,  and  then  separates  entirely.  Then  the 
innumerable  lucuna;  which  contained  it,  being  empty, 
arc  very  visible.  And  if  the  gluten  has  been  thus 
carefully  taken  away,  and  be  floated  in  water,  its 
external  surface  is  seen  beautiiully  ornanunted  with 
all  the  processes  which  were  drawn  out  of  the  innumer- 
able lacunse. 

The  gnivioi  uterus  may  be  said  to  contain  the  secun- 
dines,  liquor  <.mnir,  ;;n  i  the  oe  ub  '1  he  secuncimeb 
make  the  lining  of  the  uterus,  «.nd  the  munediate 


covering  of  the  child  ;  they  form  the  chain  of  connec- 
tion and  communication  between  the  bodies  of  the 
mother  and  child,  and  carry  on  that  wonderful  in- 
fluence upon  which  the  life  and  health  of  the  child 
depend.  The  Amnios,  Chorion,  Decidiia,  Fahis,  Placenta, 
&c.  are  described  under  those  articles.  The  size  and 
weight  of  a  child's  body  at  birth  is  generally  over-rated, 
insomuch  that  we  are  often  told  of  children  weighing 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds.  So  far  is  this  from 
being  true,  that  Dr.  Hunter  declares,  he  never  knew 
an  instance  of  a  child  that  weighed  twelve  pounds,  and 
the  greatest  number  are  but  little  above  half  that 
weight.  Dr.  Macaulay  was  at  great  pains  to  ascertain 
the  ordinary  bulk  of  new-born  children,  by  weighing 
several  thousands  that  were  born  in  the  British  lying-in 
hospital ;  the  result  was,  that  the  smallest  vveighed  a 
little  above  four  pounds,  the  largest  eleven  pounds  two 
ounces,  but  the  greatest  number  weighed  from  five  to 
eight  pounds  avoirdupois.  The  general  as  well  as 
preternatural  positions  of  the  child  in  the  womb,  at  or 
about  its  full  time,  may  be  seen  in  the  plates  asnexed 
to  the  article  Labour. 

UTERUS,  INVERTED;  an  accident  that  some- 
times occurs  in  consequence  of  rudely  pulling  at  the 
funis  to  hasten  the  separation  of  the  placenta.  It  is, 
in  general,  very  easily  returned,  by  moderate  pressure; 
but  instances  have  happened  of  a  complete  inversion, 
attended  with  very  alarming  appearances. 

UTERUS,  RETROVERTED.    See  PREGNiiNCY., 

U'VAPASSA  MAJOR, OT PassHla>}iajor;  thecommon 
raisin.  The  dried  fruit  of  the  Vitis  vimfera  of  Linnaeus. 
Vitis  foliis  lobatis  sinnatis  nudis.  Class,  Pentandria. 
Order,  Monogynia.  Raisins  are  used  in  pectoral  decoc- 
tions, and  for  rendering  other  medicines  grateful  to  the 
palate  and  stomach.  They  are  diiccted  in  the  Decoc- 
tinn  kordci  comp.  2'inctura  samce,  and  Tincturu  car- 
danmni  comp.  of  the  pharmacopoeias. 

U'VA  PASSA  I\IINOR,  or  Passa  corinthiaca,  cur- 
rants ;  the  dried  fruit  of  the  Vitis  corinthiaca  Linn. 
Their  virtues  are  similar  to  those  of  the  uva  passa 
major. 

U'VA  U'RSI,  the  trailing  arbutus,  or  bear-berry; 
Arbutus  uva  ursi  Linn.  Arbutus  caulibus  procumbcntibus, 
foliis  integerrimis.  Class,  Decandria.  Order,  Monogynia, 
This  plant,  though  employed  by  the  ancients  in  several 
diseases  requiring  astringent  medicines,  had  almost 
entirely  falleh  into  disuse  until  the  middle  of  the 
present  century,  when  it  again  drew  the  attention  of 
physicians  as  a  useful  remedy  in  calculous  and  nephritic 
complaints.  In  these  diseases  the  leaves  ot  the  uta 
ursi  were  strongly  recommended  by  De  Ilaen ;  and, 
whatever  its  way  of  operating  may  be,  these  seem  to 
have  been  productive  of  good  effects  in  some  instances. 
There  is  no  reason  indeed  to  believe,  that  it  has  any  in- 
fluence in  dissolving  a  calculus.  Experience  shews  it  to 
be  chiefly  useful  in  those  instances  where  ulceration  has 
taken  place  in  the  urinary  passages,  in  which  cases 
jbs.  of  the  powder  was  taktn  fasting,  or  two  or  three 
times  in  a  day.  Dr.  CuUen  also  tound  it  ver^  powerful 
for  relieving  the  symptoms  of  calculus;  but  it  has 
alb«  been  rc  con. mended  in  cisiorrha-i',  diabitcs,  &c. 
and  almost  every  other  complaint  to  wnich  the  urinary 
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organs  are  liable.  In  powder  it  is  commonly  given 
from  fifteen -grains  to  thirty,  two  or  three  times  a-day ; 
in  decoction,  or  infusion,  one  to  two  drachms,  in  a  pint 
of  water,  daily. 

U'VEA  (from  uva,  an  unripe  grape),  the  posterior 
lamina  of  the  iris ;  so  called,  because,  in  brute  animals, 
which  the  ancients  chiefly  dissected,  it  is  of  the  colour 
of  an  unripe  grape. 

U'VULA  (dim.  of  uxa,  a  grape),  also  caWeACuluinella, 
that  small  conical  fleshy  substance  which  hangs  in  the 
middle  of  the  vdum  penduhm  palati,  over  the  root  of 
the  tongue.    It  is  composed  of  the  common  membrane 


of  the  mouth,  and  a  small  worm-like  muscle,  which 
arises  from  the  union  of  the  palatal  bone,  and  descends 
to  the  tip  of  the  uvula.  It  was  named  Palato-staphili- 
nus  by  Douglas,  and  Staphilinus  epistaphilinvs  by 
Winslow.  The  contraction  of  this  muscle  raises  up  the 
uvula. 

UVULA'RIA  (from  utula,  because  reckoned  useful 
in  diseases  of  the  uvula).  The  plant  that  bears  this 
epithet  in  some  pharmacopoeias  is  the  Ruscus  hypo- 
glossum  Linn,  It  was  formerly  used  against  relaxation 
of  the  uvula,  but  is  now  laid  aside  for  more  effectual 
remedies,  of  which  camphor  is  the  chief. 
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Vac  CI'NIUM  (quasi  haccinium,  from  its  berry); 
the  moor-berry.  The  principal  species  are  :  1.  Vacci- 
nium  Myrtillus ;  the  myrtle-berry.  See  Myrtillus. 
2.  Vacciniimi  Oxycoccos,  the  cranberry  plant.  Sec 
OxYCoccos.  3.  Vaccinium  vitis  idcea,  or  red  whortle- 
berry.   See  ViTis  initA. 

VAGI'NA,  or  Vagina  uteri,  that  canal  which  leads 
from  the  pudendum,  or  external  orifice,  to  the  uterus 
in  women.  Its  form  is  somewhat  conical,  the  nar- 
rowest part  being  downwards.  It  is  five  or  six  inches 
in  length  and  about  two  in  diameter,  or  rather  it  is  ca- 
pable of  being  extended  to  those  dimensions  ;  for  in  its 
common  state,  the  os  uteri  is  seldom  more  than  three 
inches  from  the  external  orifice,  and  the  vagina  is  con- 
tracted as  well  as  shortened.  Tke  vagina  is  composed 
of  two  coats.  The  first  or  innermost  is  villous,  inter- 
spersed with  many  excretory  ducts,  and  contracted 
into  plica",  or  small  transverse  folds,  particularly  at 
the  fore  and  back  parts,  but  by  child-bearing  these  di- 
minish or  arc  wholly  obliterated.  The  second  coat  is 
composed  of  a  firm  membrane,  in  which  muscular 
fibres  are  not  distinctly  observable,  but  which  are  en- 
dowed, to  a  certain  degree,  with  contractile  powers 
like  a  muscle.  This  is  surrounded  by  cellular  mem- 
brane, w'hich  connects  it  to  the  neighbouring  parts.  A 
portion  of  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  vagina 
is  also  covered  by  tlie  peritonEeum.  The  entrance  of 
the  vagina  is  constricted  by  muscular  fibres,  originat- 
ing from  the  rami  of  the  pubis,  which  run,  for  the 
like  purpose,  on  each  side  of  the  pudendum,  surround- 
ing the  posterior  part,  though  they  cannot  be  said  to 
form  a.  true  sphincter. 

The  upper  part  of  the  vagina  is  connected  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  OS  uteri,  but  not  in  a  straight  line, 
so  as  to  render  tiie  cavity  of  the  uterus  a  continuation 
of  that  of  the  vagina.  For  the  latter  stretches  beyond 
the  former,  and,  being  joined  to  the  cervix,  is  reflected 
over  the  os  uteri,  which,  by  this  sort  of  union,  is  sus- 
pended with  projecting  lips  in  the  vagina,  and  permitted 
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to  change  its  position  in  various  directions.  When, 
therefore,  these  parts  are  quite  distended  by  the  child's 
head  in  time  of  labour,  they  are  continued  into  each 
other  in  a  direct  line,  or  nearly  so. 

The  diseases  of  the  vagina  are  :    1.  Such  a  stricture 
and  contraction  as  render  it  unfit  for  the  uses  of  propa- 
gation,  &c.     2.  The  cohesion  of  its  sides  in  conse- 
quence of  preceding  ulceration.    Z.  Cicatrices  after  an 
ulceration  of  the  parts.    4.  Excrescences.     5.  Leu- 
corrhcea  or  fluor  albus.    The  first  may  be  produced  by 
original  defective  formation ;   the  second  by  adhesive 
inflammation  ;  and  the  third  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  corrugated  state  of  the  parts  when  healed.  These 
are  seldom  discovered  before  the  time  of  marriage,  the 
consummation  of  which  they  sometimes  prevent.  The 
curative  intentions  are,  to  relax  the  parts  by  the  use  of 
emollient  applications,  and  to  dilate  them  to  their  pro- 
per  size  by  sponge  or  other  tents,  by  repeated  applica- 
tions of  caustic,  or,  by  bougies  gradually  enlarged. 
The  circumstances  which  attend  this  disorder,  however, 
are  sometimes  such  as  might  lead  us  to  form  an  errone- 
ous opinion  of  the  disease.    Dr.  Denman  mentions  a 
case  of  this  kind,  in  which  strangury,  great  heat  of  the 
parts,  and  the  profuse  and  inflammatory  discharge, 
taking  place,  it  was  suspected  to  proceed  from  venereal 
infection  ;  but  on  examination,  the  vagina  was  found 
rigid,  and  so  much  contracted  as  not  to  exceed  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  not  more  than  one  inch  and  a 
hah  in  length.    The  fruitless  attempts  which  had  been 
made  by  her  husband  to  complete  the  act  of  coition, 
had  occasioned  all  the  suspicious  appearances  mention- 
ed. The  inflammation,  however,  being  conquered,  tents 
of  various  sizes  were  introduced  into  the  vagina,  by 
which  it  was  distended,  though  not  very  amply.  Sh« 
then  returned  to  her  husband,  and  in  a  lew  months  be- 
came pregnant.    Her  labour,  though  slow,  was  not  at- 
tended with  any  extraordinary  difliculty.  She  was  deli- 
vered of  a  tull-sized  child,  and  atltrwaids  suffered  no 
inconvenience.    Another  kind  of  constriction  of  the  ex- 
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ternal  parts  sometimes  occurs,  and  which  seems  to  be  a 
mer("  spasm. 

Cicatric'S  in  the  vagina  very  seldom  become  an  im- 
pediment to  the  connt-'Ction  between  the  sexes;  when 
they  do,  the  same  kind  of  assistance  is  required  as  was  re- 
commended in  the  preter-natural  contraction  or  abbre- 
viation of  the  part.  They  always  give  way  to  the  press- 
ure of  the  head  of  the  child  in  the  time  of  labour, 
though  in  many  cases  with  great  difhculty.  Some- 
times the  appcarences  may  mislead  our  judgment;  for 
Dr.  Denman  was  called  to  a  woman  in  labour,  who 
was  thought  to  have  become  pregnant,  though  the  hymen 
remained  unbroken  :  but,  on  making  very  particular 
enquiry,  he  discovered  that  this  was  her  second  labour, 
and  that  the  part  which,  from  its  form  and  situation, 
was  supposed  to  be  the  hymen,  with  a  small  aperture, 
was  a  cicatrix,  consequent  to  an  ulceration  of  the  part 
after  her  former  labour. 

Fungous  excrescences  arising  from  any  part  of  the 
vagina  or  uterus  have  been  distinguished,  though  not 
very  properly,  by  the  general  term  polypi.  See  the 
article  Polypus. 

The  name  oi vagina  is  also  given  to  the  outer  covering 
of  the  nerves,  and  tendons.  By  some  the  former  is  said 
to  be  a  production  of  the  pia  mater  only,  and  by  others 
of  the  dura  mater,  because  it  agrees  with  it  in  tenacity, 
colour,  and  texture.  The  vagina  of  the  tendons,  is  a 
loose  membranous  sheath  formed  of  cellular  membrane, 
investing  the  tendons,  and  containing  an  unctuous 
juice,  which  is  secreted  by  the  vessels  of  its  internal  sur- 
t'ace.  The  tumor  called  a  ganglion  is  nothing  more 
than  an  accumulation  of  this  juice. 

VA'GUM,  PAR.    SeePAii  VAGUM. 

VALERIA'NA  CE'LTICA  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  Celtic  nard.    See  Nardus  celtica. 

VALERIA'NA  MAJOR,  the  garden  valerian  ;  Va- 
leriana pku  of  LinncEus.  The  root  is  said  to  be  effica- 
cious in  some  rheumatisms,  especially  the  sciatica;  and 
also  in  the  epilepsy. 

VALERIA'NA  MINOR-  See  Valeriana  sylves- 

TRIS. 

VALERIA'NA  OFFICINA'LIS ;  the  systematic 
name  of  the  wild  valerian.    See  Valeriana  sylves- 

TRIS. 

VALERIA'NA  PHU  ;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
garden  valeiian.    See  Valeriana  major. 

VALERIA'NA  SYLVE'STRIS  (from  Fak rius,  v/ho 
first  described  it),  or  Valeriana  minor,  the  officinal  va- 
lerian ;  Valeriana  officinalis  Liiin.  Valeriana  ftordnis  tri- 
andris,  Joliis  omnibus pinnatis.  Class,  Tnandria.  Order, 
Monogynia.  The  root  ot  this  plant  has  been  long  ex- 
tolled as  an  efficacious  remedy  m  i  pilepsy,  which  caus- 
ed it  to  be  exhibited  in  a  vaiiety  of  oihtr  cohiplamts 
termed  nervous,  in  which  it  has  been  found  highly  ser- 
viceable. It  is  also  in  very  general  use,  as  an  umihpas- 
modic,  and  is  exhibited  in  convulsive  hysterical  diseases. 
Some  recommend  it  as  useful  in' procuring  sleep,  parti- 
cularly in  lev(  r,  even  whe  n  opium  fails.  The  com- 
mon dose  is  from  a  scrupU'  to  a  drachm  in  powder  ; 
and  in  infusion,  from  one  to  two  drachms.  Its  unpleas- 
ant flavour  is  most  efti  dually  concealed  by  a  suitable 
addition  of  mace.   As  its  virtues  reside  entiiviy  in  an 


essential  oil,  the  docoction  and  watery  extract  are  im- 
proper forms  for  exhibiting  it.  The  officinal  prepara- 
tions of  valerian  are : — Tinct.  Valer.  Lond.  Tinct. 
Valerian,  amnion.  Lond.  Dubl.  Extract.  Valerian. 
Dubl. 

VA'LVA  (from  valve,  to  fold  up),  a  thin  transpar- 
ent membrane,  situated  within  certain  vessels,  as  arte- 
ries, veins,  and  absorbents;  whose  office  appears  to  be, 
to  prevent  the  contents  of  the  vessel  from  flowing 
back. 

VA'LVULA  (dim.  of  valva ),  a  little  valve. 

VA'LVULA  COLI,  the  valve  of  the  Colon.  The 
end  of  the  iliac  portion  of  the  small  intestine  enters  the 
large  one  obliquely,  and  projects  somewhat  within  it, 
so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  valve,  called  formerly,  from  its 
discoverer,  the  valve  of  Tuipius.  It  is  also  named  the 
valve  of  the  ccecum  in  some  books  of  anatomy. 

VA'LVULA  TU'LPIl.    Sec  Valvula  coli. 

VA'LVULA  EUSTA'CHII;  a  membranous  semi- 
lunar valve,  which  separates  the  right  auricle  from  the 
inferior  vena  cava.  It  was  first  described  by  Eusta- 
chius. 

VA'LVUL.^  CONNIVE'NTES,  those  semilunar 
folds  which  are  formed  of  the  villous  coat  of  the 
intestinum  duodenum,  and  jejunum.  Their  use  ap- 
pears to  be,  to  increase  the  surface  of  the  intestines 
for  the  purpose  of  greater  absorption. 

VA'LVULiE  MITRA'LES.    See  Mitral  valves. 

VA'LVUL/E  SEMILUNA'RES.    See  Semilunar 

VALVES. 

VA'LVUL.^TRICUSPIDA'LES.    See  Tricuspid 

VALVES. 

VA'LVULiE  TRIGLOCIU'NES.    See  Tricuspid 

VALVES. 

Vx\NELLOE,  a  long  flatfish  pod,  containing,  under 
a  wrinkled  brittle  shell,  a  reddish-brown  pulp,  with 
small  shining  black  seeds.  The  plant  which  affords  this 
fruit  is  the  Epideiidrum  vanilla  ;  scandens,  foliis  ovato- 
oblongis  nervosis  scssdibus  caulinis,  cirrhis  spiralibus, 
Linn.  Vanellocs  have  an  unctuous  aromatic  taste,  and 
a  fragrant  smell  like  that  of  the  finer  balsams  heighten- 
ed with  musk.  They  are  chiefly  used  as  perfumes,  but 
said  to  possess  aphrodisiac  virtues. 

VAPOUR- BATH,  a  species  of  warm-bath,  thegc- 
neral  objects  of  which  are  noticed  under  the  article 
Steam -BATH..  An  invention  under  the  name  of  an 
Air-pump  Vapour-bath,  however,  deserves  to  be  particu- 
larly mentioned.  The  peculiar  constructiun  of  the 
machine  is  such  as  to  unite  the  operation  of  cupping 
with  that  of  fomentation.  That  which  has  been  de- 
scribed by  the  inventor  is  adapted  to  the  h  g  or  arm  only, 
but  tlie  principle  extends  much  further,  and  can  be 
applied  to  any  part  of  die  body  by  lae  intervention  of 
glasses,  or  otherwise.  One  indeed  has  been  made  that  in- 
cludes half  of  ihe  body;  and  when  we  consider  that, 
by  us  means,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  can  be 
removed  from  bO  large  a  surface,  every  square  inefi  of 
which  su^iiaiiis  a  wcigtit  oi  iolb.  ih.:  tliects  on  the  ves- 
sels circufacing  the  Huias  in  sucii  pai;s,  are  too  evident 
to  need  insisting  on.  One  very  obwous  tlfect  is,  that 
tlie  consequv  at  I  mpoiai^y  expansion  of  tlr  in  irom  so 
^reat  a  pressure  fjeing  removed,  must  tend  not  only  to 
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remove  local  affections  of  the  extremities,  but  may 
also  afford  relief  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  where  ob- 
structions may  have  taken  place.  There  are  some 
complaints  which  would  often  be  greatly  migitated,  if 
not  always  removed,  by  its  power  in  producing  a  gene- 
ral and  copious  swipat  over  the  whole  frame;  such  as  in 
the  diabetes,  dropsy,  and  other  maladies  where  the 
skin  is  parched  and  dry.  The  following  explanation 
of  the  figure  of  this  machine  in  pi.  XXXI,  will  make 
its  operations  better  understood. 

A  view  is  given  of  that  end  of  the  machine  to  which 
the  exhauster,  &c.  are  lixed.  a.  The  body  of  the 
machine.  6,  The  boiler,  containing  the  fluid,  the 
fumes  of  which  are  thrown  into  the  machine  through 
the  stop-cock  h,  and  heated  by  means  of  c,  a  spirit 
lamp,  d,  The  valve  in  the  boiler  for  the  escape  of 
the  fumes  when  prevented~«vtenng  into  the  machine  by 
turning  the  stop-cock,  //.  e,  A  thermometer,  shew- 
ing the  temperature  of  the  fumigation.  /,  The  ex- 
hauster, for  exhausting  the  machine  after  the  fumiga- 
tion has  continued  a  proper  time ;  40  strokes  of  which 
are  as  many  as  any  person  can  bear  at  once,  g.  The 
escape-valve  of  the  exhauster;  to  which  a  flexible  pipe 
is  adapted  to  convey  the  air  from  the  chamber,  if 
vitiated  by  the  nature  of  the  affection  for  which  tiie 
application  is  made,  h,  The  stop-cock,  i,  Another, 
to  prevent  the  valves  of  the  exhauster  from  being 
injured  by  the  hot  fumes  as  they  enter  the  machine 
during  the  fumigation. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Brighton,  claims  the  merit  of  this 
invention,  which  originated  in  the  idea  of  sucking 
poison  from  wounds,  as  in  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  6cc. 

VA'RI.    See  JoNTHi. 

VARICE'LLA  (a  dim.  of  varia,  the  small-pox .;  so 
called  from  its  being  chaggeable),  also  called  Variola 
lymphatka ;  the  chicken-pox.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class  pyrexiae,  and  order  exanthemata,  of  CuUen  ; 
known  by  moderate  synocha ;  pimples'  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  small-pox,  quickly  forming  pustules, 
•which  contain  a  fluid  matter,  and  after  three  or  four 
days  from  tlieir  first  appearance,  desquamate.  It  is 
a  trivial  disease,  scarcely  ever  requiring  medical  assist- 
ance. 

VARICOCE'LE  (from  varix,  a  distended  vein,  and 
xijXi;,  a  tumor),  a  swelling  of  the  veins  of  the  scrotum 
or  spermatic  cord.  It  is  divided  into  the  scrotal  varico- 
cele, known  by  the  appearance  of  livid  and  tumid  veins 
on  the  scrotum  ;  and  varicocele  of  the  spermatic  card, 
•which  is  known  by  hard  vermiform  vessels  felt  in  the 
course  of  the  spermatic  cord.  This  disease  arises  from 
excessive  walking,  running,  jumping,  wearing  of 
trusses,  &c.  producing  at  first  a  slight  uneasiness  in 
th<  part,  which  if  not  remedied  continues  advancing 
towards  the  loins.  The  cure  consists  first  in  removing 
the  obstruction,  it  any,  to  the  veinous  blood ;  and 
secondly,  m  n  storing  supporting  the  relaxed  veins. 
When  tumors,  or  tht  pressure  ot  a  truss,  have  been  the 
cause,  a  proper  attention  to  these  ought  to  be  first  paid. 
But  when  a  n  laxed  state  of  the  veins  is  suspected,  we 
ought  to  recornm-nd  a  suspensory  bandage,  an  hori- 
zontal posture  of  the  body,  the  cold-batn,  and  the 
p  plication  of  ice-cold   water,    or  the  solutions  of 


muriated  ammonia,  alum,  or  other  astringents.  By  a 
proper  application  of  these,  the  disease  may  at  least  be 
prevented  from  increasing,  so  as  to  render  any  opera- 
tion unnecessary. 

VARICOSE  ANEURISM.    See  Aneurism. 

VARI'OLA  (from  varivs,  change  of  colour,  because 
it  disfigures  the  skin),  the  small-pox  ;  a  genus  of  disease 
in  the  class /jj/'"^'!'''^',  and  order  e.ra«^/ima/'a,' of  CuUen  : 
distinguished  by  synocha,  eruption  of  red  pimples  on  the 
third  day,  which  on  the  eighth  day  contain  pus,  and 
drying,  fall  off  in  crusts. 

This  disease  is  highly  contagious,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Europe  from  Arabia.  There 
arises  a  fever,  that  is  succeeded  by  a  number  of  little 
inflammatory  pimples  on  the  skin,  which  proceed  to 
suppuration,  and  tlie  matter  formed  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  disorder  in  another  person,  either  by  the 
noxious  effluvia  entering  the  lungs,  or  by  the  applica- 
tion of  matter  taken  from  a  pustula  to  a  part  deprived 
of  the  cuticle,  as  in  the  case  of  inoculation. 

Four  different  stages  are  to  be  observed  in  the  small- 
pox:  viz.  the  febrile;  the  eruptive;  the  maturative ; 
and  lastly,  the  declination  or  scabbing,  which  is  usually 
accompanied  with  secondary  fever.  When  the  disease 
has  arisen  naturally,  and  is  of  the  distinct  kind,  the 
eruption  is  commonly  preceded  by  a  redness  in  the  eyes, 
soreness  in  the  throat,  pains  in  the  head,  back,  and  loins, 
weariness  and  faintness,  alternate  fits  of  chillness  and 
heat,  thirst,  nausea,  inclination  to  vomit,  and  a  quick 
pulse.  In  some  instances,  these  symptoms  prevail  in 
a  high  degree,  and  in  others  they  are  very  moderate 
and  trifling.  In  very  young  children,  startings  and 
convulsions  are  apt  to  take  place  a  short  time  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  always  giving  great 
alarm  to  those  not  conversant  with  the  frequency  of  the 
occurrence. 

About  the  third  or  fourth  day  from  the  first  seizure, 
the  eruption  shews  itself  in  little  red  spots  (similar  to 
flea-bites)  on  the  face,  neck,  and  breast,  and  these 
continue  to  increase  in  number  and  size  for  three  or 
four  longer,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  they  are  to  be 
observed  dispersed  over  several  parts  of  the  body.  If  the 
pustulesare  notvery  numerous,  the  febrile  symptoms  will 
generally  go  off  on  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  or 
at  least  become  very  moderate.  It  sometimes  happens, 
that  a  number  of  little  spots  of  an  erysipelatous  nature 
are  interspersed  amongst  the  pustules ;  but  these  gene- 
rally go  in  again  as  soon  as  the  suppuration  commences, 
which  is  usually  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  at  which 
period,  a  small  vesicle,  containing  an  almost  colourless 
fluid,  may  bo  observed  upon  the  top  of  each  pimple. 
Should  the  pustules  be  perfectly  distinct  and  sepmato 
from  each  other,  the  suppuration  will  probably  be 
cgmplcted  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  and  they  will 
then  be  filled  with  a  thick  yellow  matter;  but  should 
thiy  run  much  into  each  otlier,  it  will,  not  be  complet- 
ed till  som>  days  later.. 

When  thf  pustules  are  very  numerous  on  the  face, 
about  this  time  it  b(  comes  much  swelled,  and  the  eye- 
lids are  closed  up,  previous  to  which,  there  usually 
arises  a  hoarseness,  and  difficulty  ot  swallowing,,  act(  m- 
panied  with  a  considerable  discharge  of  viscid  saliva. 
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About  the  eleventh  day,  the  swelling  of  the  face  usualu' 
subsides,  together  with  the  aftection  of  the  fauces,  and 
is  succeeded  by  the  same  in  the  hands  and  feet,  after 
which  the  pustules  break,  and  discharge  their  contents; 
and  then  becoming  dry,  they  fall  in  crusts,  leaving  the 
skin  which  they  covered  of  a  brown-red  colour,  which 
appearancecontinueifor  some  weeks.  In  those  cases  where 
the  pustules  are  large,  and  are  late  in  becoming  dry  and 
falling  off,  they  are  very  apt  to  leave  pits  behind  them  ; 
but  where  they  are  small,  suppurate  quickly,  and  arc 
few  in  number,  they  neither  leave  any  marks  behind 
them,  nor  do  they  occasion  much  affection  of  tlic 
constitution. 

In  that  species  of  the  disease  which  is  called  confluent, 
the  eruptive  fever  is  much  more  violent  than  in  the 
distinct,  being  attended  usually  with  great  anxiety, 
heat,  thirst,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  a  frequent  and 
contracted  pulse,  and  often  with  coma  or  deliiiuni. 
In  infants,  convulsive  fits  are  apt  to  occur,  which  either 
prove  fatal  before  any  eruption  appears,  or  they  usher 
in  a  malignant  species  of  the  disease.  The  eiuption 
usually  makes  its  appearance  about  the  third  day, 
being  frequently  preceded  or  attended  with  a  rosy 
efflorescence,  similar  to  what  takes  place  in  the  measles; 
but  the  fever,  although  it  sutfer,s  some  slight  remission 
on  the  coming  out  of  the  eruption,  does  not  go  off  as 
in  the  distinct  kind;  on  the  contrary,  it  becomes 
increased  after  the  fifth  or  iixth  day,  and  continues 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  disease. 

As  'the  eruption  advances,  the  face  being  thickly 
beset  with  pustules,  becomes  very  much  swelled,  the 
eyelids  are  closed  up,  so  as  to  deprive  the  patient  of 
sight,  and  a  gentle  salivation  ensues,  which  towards 
the  eleventh  day  is  so  viscid  as  to  be  spit  up  with  great 
difficulty.  In  children,  a  diarrhoea  usually  attends  this 
iitage  of  the  disease,  insti'ad  of  a  salivation,  which  is  to 
be  met  with  only  in  adults.  The  vesicles  on  the  top  of 
the  pimples  are  to  be  perceived  sooner  in  the  confluent 
small-pox  than  in  the  distinct ;  but  they  never  rise  to  an 
eminence,  being  usually  flatted  in :  neither  do  they 
arrive  at  a  ])r()per  suppuration,  as  the  fluid  contained 
in  them,  instead  of  becoming  yellow,  turns  to  a  brown 
colon  r. 

About  the  tenth  or  eleventh  day,  the  swelling  of  the 
face  usually  subsides,  and  then  the  hands  and  feet  begin 
to  puff  up  and  swill ;  and  about  the  same  time  the 
vesicles  break,  and  pour  out  a  liquor  that  forms  into 
brown  or  black  crusts,  which,  upon  falling  off,  leave 
deep  pits  behind  them  that  continue  for  life,  and  where 
the  pustules  have  run  much  into  each  other,  they  then 
disfigure  and  scar  the  face  very  considerably.  Some- 
times it  happens,  that  a  putrescency  of  the  fluids  takes 
place  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease,  and  shews  itself 
in  livid  spots  interspersed  amongst  the  pustules,  and  by 
a  discharge  of  blood  by  urine,  stool,  and  from  various 
parts  of  the  body. 

In'the  confluent  small-pox,  the  fever,  which,  perhaps, 
had  suffered  some  slii^ht  remission  from  the  time  the 
eruption  madi'  its  appearance  to  that  of  maturation,  is 
often  rrnew'-d  with  considerable  violence  at  this  last- 
mentioned  period.  TLis  s(  condary  fever  is  the  most 
dangerous  stage  of  the  disease. 


It  has  been  observed,  that  the  small-pox  is  apt  to 
appear  immediately  before  or  after  the  prevalence  of 
the  measles.  Another  curious  observation  has  been 
made  by  Mr.  Hunter  relating  to  the  symptoms  ef 
these  complaints,  namely,  that  if,  while  a  patient 
labours  under  the  small-pox,  he  is  seized  with  the 
measles,  the  course  of  the  former  is  retarded  till  the 
eruption  of  the  measlps  is  finished.  Some  cases  are, 
however,  recorded,  in  which  a  concurrence  of  the  small- 
pox and  measles  took  place,  without  the  progress  of 
the  former  being  retarded. 

The  distinct  small-pox  is  not  attended  with  danger, 
except  when  it  attacks  pregnant  women,  or  approaches 
nearly  in  its  nature;  to  that  of  the  confluent ;  but  this 
last  is  always  accompanied  with  considerable  risk,  the 
degree  of  which  is  ever  in  proportion  to  the  \iolence 
and  permanence  of  the  fever,  the  number  of  pustules 
on  the  face,  and  the  disposition  to  putn  scencv  whicii 
prevails.  When  there  is  a  great  tendency  this  v.av, 
the  disease  usually  proves  fatal  between  the  eighth  and 
eleventh  day,  but  in  some  cases,  death  is  protracted 
till  the  fourteenth  or  sixteenth.  The  confluent  small- 
pox, although  it  may  not  prove  immediately  mortal, 
is  very  apt  to  induci'  various  morbid  affections. 

A  variety  of  opinions  have  been  entertained  respecting 
the  effect  of  the  variolous  infection  on  the  fcetus  in  utero ; 
a  sufllcient  number  of  instances,  however,  has  been 
recorded,  to  ascertain  that  the  disease  may  be  com- 
municated from  the  mother  to  the  child.  In  some 
cases,  the  body  of  the  child  at  its  birth  has  been  cover- 
ed with  pustules,  and  the  nature  of  the  disease  has  been 
most  satisfactorily  ascertained,  by  inoculating  with 
matter  taken  from  the  pustules.  In  other  cases,  there 
has  been  no  appearance  of  the  disease  at  the  time  of  the 
birth;  but  an  eruption  and  other  symptoms  of  th« 
disease  have  appeared  so  early,  as  to  ascertain  that  the 
infection  must  have  been  received  previously  to  the 
child's  birth. 

Both  kinds"  of  small-pox  leave  behind  them  a  pre- 
disposition to  inflammatory  complaints,  particularly  to 
ophthalmia,  and  visceral  inflammations,  more  especially 
of  the  thorax;  and  they  not  unfrequcntly  bring  scrofula 
into  action,  which  might  otherwise  have  lain  dormant  in 
the  system. 

The  treatment  of  this  disease,  on  the  antiphlogistic 
plan,  is  too  well  known  to  require  a  particular  detail. 
The  regular  swelling  of  the  hands  and  feet  upon  that 
of  the  face  subsiding,  and  its  continuance  for  the 
proper  tinje,  arc  regarded  as  fiiTourable;  and  if  due 
attention  is  paid  to  keep  the  body  moderately  open, 
whilst  opiates  arc  given  to  allay  irritation  and  procure 
sleep,  the  patient's  recovery,  notwithstanding  the  great 
danger  sometimes  attending  this  complaint,  may  be 
reasonably  expected. 

The  dissections  which  have  been  made  of  confluent 
small-pox,  have  never  discovered  any  pustules  inter- 
nally on  the  viscera.  From  them  it  also  appears,  that 
variolous  pustules  never  attack  the  cavities  of  the  body, 
except  those  to  which  the  air  has  free  access,  as  the 
nose,  mouth,  trachea,  the  larger  branches  of  the 
bronchice,  and  the  outermost  part  of  the  meatus  audi- 
torius.    In  cases  of  prolapsus  ani,  they  likewise  fre- 
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quently  attack  that  part  of  the  gut  which  is  exposed  to 
the  air.  They  have  usually  shewn  the  same  morbid 
appearances  inwardly,  as  are  met  with  in  putrid  fever, 
where  the  disease  has  been  of  the  malignant  kind. 

VARI'OLA  VACCINA;  the  cow-pox.    See  I^o- 

CULATION. 

VA'RIX  (from  varus,  i.  c.  obtortus),  a  morbid  dilata- 
tion of  a  vein.  It  is  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales, 
and  orAeT  tumores,  of  Culicn  ;  known  by  a  soft  tumor  on 
a  vein  which  does  not  pulsate.  Varicose  veins  mostly 
become  serpentine,  and  often  form  a  ple.xus  of  knots, 
especially  in  the  groins  and  scrotum.  Varices  are 
common  also  on  the  legs  of  pregnant  women,  and  of 
persons  who  have  ulcers  there  of  long  standing.  Uniform 
pressure,  by  a  bandage  or  laced  stocking,  is  the  chief 
remedy  in  such  cases.    Sec  Vauicocele. 

VA'RIX,  ANEURISMAL.    See  Aneurism. 

VA'S  DE'FERENS  (from  defero,  to  convey  from),  a 
duct  which  arises  from  the  epididymis,  passes  through 
the  inguinal  ring,  in  the  spermatic  cord,  into  the  cavity 
of  the  pelvis,  and  terminates  in  the  vesiculae  seminales. 
its  use  is  to  convey  the  semen  secreted  in  the  testicle, 
and  brought  to  it  by  the  epididymis,  into  the  vesiculaj 
^eminales. 

VA'SA  BRE'VIA.  The  arteries  which  come  from 
the  spleen,  and  run  along  the  large  arch  of  the  stomach 
to  the  diaphragm,  have  been  so  called. 

VA'SA  VORTICO'SA.  The  contorted  vessels  of  the 
choroid  membrane  are  so  named. 

VA'STUS  EXTE'RNUS  (called  Vastus,  from  its 
size),  a  large,  thick,  and  fleshy  muscle,  situated  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  thigh.  It  arises,  by  a  broad  thick 
tendon,  from  the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  the  great 
trochanter,  and  upper  part  of  the  linea  aspera;  like- 
wise adhering,  by  fleshy  fibres,  to  the  whole  outer  edge 
of  that  rough  line.  Its  fibres  descend  obliquely  for- 
wards, and  after  it  has  run  four  or  five  inches  down- 
wards, we  find  it  adhering  to  the  anterior  surface  and 
outer  side  of  tlie  crurzeus,  with  which  it  continues  to  be 
connected  to  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh,  where  we  see 
it  terminating  in  a  broad  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into 
the  upper  part  of  the  patt  lla  laterally,  and  sends  off  an 
aponeurosis  that  adheres  to  the  head  of  the  tibia,  and 
is  continued  down  the  lea. 

VA'STUS  INTE'RNUS,  a  less  considerable  muscle 
.than  the  vastus  externus,  situated  at  the  inner  side  of 
the  thigh,  being  separated  from  the  latter  muscle  by  the 
rectus.  It  arises  tendinous  and  fleshy  from  between  the 
fore-part  of  the  os  femoris,  and  the  root  of  the  lesser 
trochanter,  below  the  insertion  of  the  psoas  magnus  and 
the  iliacus  internus  ;  and  from  all  the  inner  side  of  the 
linea  aspera.  Like  the  vastus  externus  it  is  connected 
with  the  crurajus,  but  it  continues  longer  fleshy  than 
that  muscle.  A  little  above  the  knee  its  outer  edge 
unites  with  the  inner  edge  of  the  lectus ;  after  which  it 
is  inserted  tendinous  into  the  upper  part  and  inner  side 
of  the  patella,  sending  olf  an  aponeurosis  which  adheres 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia. 

VE'CTIS,  an  instrument  used  in  midwifery ;  consist- 
ing of  one  blade  slightly  curved,  and  ahandh.  Itissome- 
what  larger,  but  similar  in  form,  to  one  blade  of  the 
forceps.     See  Midwifery,  and  pi.   XIX.  ftg.  8. 


Dr.  Denman,  in  the  2d  vol.  of  his  Introduction  to 
Midwifery,  traces  the  origin  of  this  instrument,  and  also 
the  contested  points  relative  to  its  supposed  advantage? 
over  the  forceps,  in  a  very  luminous  and  dispassionate 
manner.  From  his  statement  it  may  be  fairly  presum- 
ed, that  the  vectis,  prudently  used,  is,  in  every  case, 
an  equally  safe  and  efficacious  instrument  with  the 
forceps,  and  a  better  adapted  instrument  in  many  casts 
which  occur  in  practice.  It  is  with  this  persuasion, 
that  several  teachers  in  the  art  of  midwifery  in  London, 
never  use  the  forceps,  or  speak  of  them  in  their  lec- 
tures;  while  others,  to  whose  judgment  we  owe  much 
respect,  continue  to  use  tiie  forceps,  and  think  inoic 
has  been  advance  d  than  experience  will  justify  in  tavour 
of  the  vectis.  But  these  different  opinions  only  prove, 
that,  in  the  generality  of  cases,  either  instrument  may, 
in  expert  hands,  be  used  with  equal  safety  and  advan- 
tage. 

The  general  condition  and  circumstances  of  labours, 
as  requiring  the  use  of  the  forceps,  will  hold  good 
when  the  vectis  is  intended  to  be  used  ;  and  the  rules 
given  for  the  forceps  (see  Forceps)  will  shorten  what 
we  have  occasion  to  say  respecting  the  manner  of  using 
the  vectis.  For  though  this  instrument  might  be  ap- 
plied when  the  head  of  the  child  was  high  in  the  pelvis, 
or  even  when  it  was  firmly  locked  in  tl;e  pelvis,  in  cases 
of  great  emergency  ;  yet  as  success  in  the  management  of 
such  cases  depends  upon  much  previous  knowledge  and 
experience  with  the  instrument,  Dr.  Denman  will  not 
attempt  to  form  a  precise  rule  how  high  we  may  ven- 
ture to  introduce  the  vectis,  or  with  what  degree  of 
force  we  may  use  it.  But  when,  without  regard  to 
tke  facility  with  which  the  vectis  may  be  introduced, 
or  any  other  consideration  except  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  we  have  determined  upon  using  this  instrument_, 
the  patient  being  placed  in  the  same  situation,  and 
every  thing  prepared,  as  when  the  forceps  are  to  be  used, 
the  operation  is  to  'be  performed  in  the  following  man- 
ner : 

"  Pass  two  fingers,  or  the  fore-finger  of  the  right 
hand,  to  the  ear  of  the  child  ;  and  introducing  the 
vectis  between  the  fingers  and  the  head  of  the  child, 
conduct  it  slowly  forwards  till  the  point  of  the  vectis 
reaches  the  ear,  wherever  that  may  be.    Then  advanc- 
ing the  instrument  as  if  it  were  a  blade  of  the  forceps, 
carry  it  on  till,  according  to  your  judgment,  the  ex^ 
tremity  of  the  blade  may  reach  as  far,  or  a  very  little 
beyond,  the  chin  of  the  child,  when  the  line  of  the 
head,  on  which  the  instrument  rests,  will  be  in  a 
straight  direction  from  the  vertex,  over  the  ear,  to  the 
chin  of  the  child  ;  and  this  is  the  most  favourable  posi- 
tion in  which  it  can  be  placi  d.    Then  grasping  the 
handle  of  the  instrument  firmly  in  the  right  hand,  wait 
for  the  accession  of  a  pain,  during  the  continuance  of 
which,  raise  the  handle  of  the  instrument  gently  but 
firmly  towards  the  pubes,  at  the  same  time  exercing 
a  small  degree  of  extracting  force.    When  the  pain 
ceases,  let  the  instrument  rest,   and  when  it  returns,  re- 
peat the  same  kind  oi  action  ;  and  every  time  of  acfing 
endeavour  to  lessen  the  pressure  on  the  si  ft  parts  ct  he 
mother,  with  the  two  fingers,  fer  the  inferior  side  oi  the 
palm  of  the;  left  hand  placed  in  such  a  munner  as  tp 
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form,  in  some  sort,  a  cushion  on  whicli  the  instnmi''nt 
may  play,  or  be  supported.  By  a  repetition  of  this  ac- 
tion during  the  continuance  of  the  pains,  the  head  of 
the  child  will  soon  be  perceived  to  descend,  and  the 
face  to  turn  gradually  towards  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum. 
But  should  the  very  moderate  force  we  have  recom- 
mended be  found  insufficient  to  brino;  down  the  head  of 
the  child,  it  must  be  gradually  and  cautiously  increas- 
ed, till  it  is  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose ;  and  this 
may  be  done  consistently  with  the  safety  both  of  the 
mother  and  child.  When  the  vertex  begins  to  fill  and 
protrude  the  external  parts,  it  is  probable  there  may  be 
no  further  occasion  to  act  witli  the  instrument;  or,  if 
fiirther  action  be  required,  it  must  be  extremely  gentle, 
■taking  all  possible  care,  by  turning  the  handle  towards 
the  ischia  or  side  of  the  pelvis,  by  supporting  the  peri- 
na^um,  and  by  slow  proceeding,  to  guard  against  a  la- 
ceration of  the  parts." 

During  this  operation,  the  vectis  being  confined  to 
tliat  part  of  the  head  where  it  was  originally  placed, 
must,  as  thi-  iuad  descends,  necessarily  change  its  rela- 
tive situation  to  the  mother,  and  be  gradually  turned 
from  the  pubcs  to  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  as  is  practised 
with  the  handles  of  the  forceps. 

Though,  from  its  name,  it  might  be  supposed  we  had 
tlie  power  of  acting  with  tiie  vectis  as  a  lever  only,  yet 
it  possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  extracting  force, 
even  wlien  the  curvature  is  but  small  ;  and  we  are  able, 
at  the  time  of  using  it,  to  direct  the  head  of  the  child  as 
it  descends.  Some  have  recommended  the  application 
<)f  it  towards  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum,  and  spoken  of 
the  advantage  of  this  mode  of  application.  But  Dr. 
Denman  thinks  the  instrument  would  then  be  worked 
with  less  efficacy,  and  that  there  would  be  a  greater  ha- 
zard of  doing  mischief  both  to  the  mother  and  child, 
VEGETABLE.  See  Plant. 
VEGETABLE  FOOD.  See  Food. 
VE'LUM  PE'NDULUiM  PALA'TL  or  Fehim  pala- 
t'lnum,  the  soft  palate.  It  is  the  soft  portion  of  the  pa- 
late, wliich  torms  two  arches,  affixed  laterally  to  the 
tongue  and  pharynx. 

VE'NA  A'ZVGOS,  or  Vena  sine  pari.  Sec  Azygos. 
VE'NA  iMEDINE'NSIS.    See  Medinensis  ve- 
na. 

VE'NA  VO'RTIE  fii  portando,  because  through  it 
things  are  carried),  or  Vena  portarum ;  the  great  vein, 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  th(  liver,  which  receives  the 
blood  from  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  carries  it  into 
the  substance  of  the  liver.  It  is  distinguiahed  into  the 
hepatic  and  abdominal  portions  :  the  former  is  ramified 
through  the  substance  of  the  liver,  and  carries  the  blood 
destined  for  the  formation  of  bile,  which  is  returned  by 
branches  to  the  trunk  of  the  vena  cava ;  the  latter  is 
composed  of  three  branches,  viz.  the  splenic,  mesen- 
teric, and  internal  hiEmorrhoidal  veins.    See  Liver. 

VE'N.if^  (from  venio,  to  come;  because  they  trans- 
mit the  blood),  the  veins.  These,  in  many  particulars, 
resemble  the  arteries.  There  are  si.x  trunks ;  of  which 
two  answer  to  the  aorta,  and  the  remaining  four  to  the  pul- 
monary artery  :  some  count  a  seventh,  by  taking  in  the 
venae  hepatic^.  Their  basis  is  in  the  auricles  of  the 
ii<."art,  and  their  apices  in  the  extremities  of  each 
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branch  through  all  parts  of  the  body,  excepting  one  in- 
stance in  the  liver :  or  we  may  reverse  this  order,  and 
say  the  veins  terminate  in  the  heart.  They  mostly  run 
parallel  with,  and  accompany,  the  arteries,  for  which 
reason  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  delineation  in  pi, 
IV.  vol.  I.  for  a  general  idea  of  their  course. 

The  fabric  of  the  veins  is  tender,  every-where  smooth, 
diflictilily  separable  into  distinct  coats  or  membranes, 
like  the  arteries  ;  and  the  cellular  texture  surrounding 
thiMn  is  very  easily  distended.  The  veins  both  above 
and  below  the  heart  are  surrounded,  except  in  one 
place,  witli  muscular  fibres;  every-where,  however, 
their  substance  is  lax,  like  the  cellular  texture  which 
joins  the  irterics  to  the  adjacent  parts.  The  veins  are, 
nevertheless,  every-where  sufficiently  firm,  and  not  easily 
burst  with  inflated  air;  being  in  most  instances  stronger 
than  the  arteries  themselves.  But  they  burst  much 
more  easily  in  living  than  in  dead  animals,  as  appears 
from  mori)id  instances  in  the  arm,  face,  leg,  thigh,  &c. 
They  do  not  preserve  their  cylindrical  form  after  ha\'- 
ing  been  cut,  but  collapse  together,  so  as  to  make  their 
capacity  appear  like  a  slit;  except  they  are  sustained, 
and  hindered  from  thus  collapsing,  by  some  stronger 
cellular  substance  placed  round  them,  as  we  see  in  the 
liver  and  womb.  'J'hey  are  onh'  slightly  irritable,  un- 
less the  stimulus  be  of  the  chemical  or  more  acrid  class; 
for,  in  that  case,  they  contract  themselves  with  a  con- 
vulsive force  greater  than  that  of  the  arteries.  They 
have  no  pulsation,  unless  the  veinous  channel  is  some- 
where obstructed;  or  when,  in  dying  people,  the  blood 
is  thrown  back  again  from  the  right  auricle  into  the 
descending  and  ascending  cava,  or  when  falling  back 
from  the  brain. 

The  veins  are  much  larger  than  their  corresponding 
arteries,   having  the  square  of  their   diameter  often 
double  or  triple,  or  almost  quadruple ;  as  may  be  seen 
near  the  emulgents  and  vessels  of  the  kidneys.  In 
general,  however,  the  diameter  of  the  veins  is  to  that  of 
the  arteries- as  nine  to  four;  yet  the  capacity  of  the 
capillary  veins  but  little  exceeds  that  of  the  arteries 
which  accompany  them.    They  difter  likewise  from  the 
arteries  in  their  division,  having  more  numerous  trunks 
and  branches ;   for  to  one  artery  in  the  limbs,  we 
usually  meet  with  two  veins  :  and  there  are  many  veins, 
as  the  external  jugular,  vena  portarum,  azygos,  cephalic, 
basilic,  and  saphena,  with  which  there  are  no  corre- 
sponding arteries.    The  larger  veins  are  also  branched 
in  a  more  net-like  disposition,  by  forming  more  frequent 
anastomoses  with  one  another,  than  the  arteries  do. 
Many  of  the  veins  run  near  the  surface  of  the  body, 
especially  in  the  limbs,  neck,  and  head  :  they  run  a  long 
way  covered  with  little  more  than  the  bare  skin,  which 
is  a  circumstance  we  very  rarely  observe  in  arteries; 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  they  often  separate  from  the 
arteries;  following  the  surface  of  the  parts  next  the 
skin,  without  their  corresponding  artery,   which  de- 
scends to  a  considerable  depth,  attended  in  its  course 
by  some  smaller   veinous  branch.    In   the  smaller 
branches  of   the  vessels,   where  they  make  net-like 
dispositions  in  the  membranes  and  the  internal  fabric 
of  the  viscera,  the  veins  and  arteries  commonly  run 
contiguous  one  to  the  other ;  but  licrc  the  veins  have 
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igcneially  a  less  serpentine  or  inflected  course  than  the 

arteries. 

Ill  the  larger  sanguineous  veins,  valves  are  found  in 
great  plenty.  The  innermost  membrane  of  the  vein 
being  doubled,  rises  into  the  cavity  of  the  vessel  like 
a  curtain,  stretching  itself  further  along  the  vein  every 
way,  so  as  to  form  ^vhat  may  be  called  a  kind  of 
crescent;  but  the  basis,  which  is  the  part  that  sustains 
the  weight  of  the  blood,  is  stronger,  and  grows  out  of 
the  vein  in  the  shape  of  a  circular  segment.  The  valve 
intercepts  a  space,  of  which  the  outer  side  is  the  vein 
itself,  and  the  inner  the  valve,  which,  by  its  convexity, 
projects  within  the  bore  of  the  vein;  so  the  parabolic 
space  or  hollow  mouth  of  the  valve  always  looks  to- 
wards the  heart.  Valves  arc  found  in  all  the  subcutane- 
ous veins  of  the  limbs,  in  those  of  the  neck,  face, 
tongue,  and  penis:  at  the  origin  of  the  larger  branches, 
there  are  two,  three,  four,  and  sometimes  five  of  them 
together  ;  while  in  the  smaller  branches,  they  are  only 
single.  These  valves  are  wanting  in  the  veins  of  the 
deep-seated  viscera;  namely,  the  brain,  lungs,  heart, 
and  liver,  and  through  the  whole  system  of  the  vena 
portarum.  They  arc  also  wanting  in  the  kidneys  and 
womb  (except  one  or  two  valves  in  the  spermatic  vein) ; 
and,  lastly,  in  those  small  veinous  tubes  w  hich  are  less 
than  the  twelfth  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Some- 
times, though  rarely,  they  are  found  in  the  branches  of 
the  vena  azygos,  and  at  the  mouths  of  the  hepatic  and 
renal  veins.  There  Haller  has  sometimes  observed  a 
sort  of  wrinkles  in  the  place  of  valves.  In  the  smaller 
veinous  branches  there  are  a  set  of  long,  sharp-pointed 
or  parabolical  valves,  of  a  more  extended  figure  as  the 
vein  is  smaller,  which  seem  to  resist  the  return  of  the 
blood  more  powerfully  than  the  larger  valves. 

The  veins  have  their  origin,  as  has  been  said,  from  the 
terminations  of  the  arteries.  Tliey  sometimes  arise  by 
a  continuation  from  the  inserted  branches,  or  from  a 
reflection  of  recurved  trunks  of  the  smallest  arteries. 
Others,  again,  are  continued  from  veins' less  than  those 
which  carry  blood;  and  also,  in  Dr.  Haller's  opinion, 
from  the  absorbing  veins ;  but  as  absorption  by  the  red 
veins  is  now  denied,  that  opinion  must  be  rejected. 

That  there  are  veins  of  a  smaller  class,  yet  resem- 
bling those  which  convey  blood,  appears  from  the  same 
experiments  which  demonstrate  the  pellucid  arteries. 
Thus  there  are  small  veins  in  the  iris,  and  in  the  adnata 
tunica  of  the  eye  ;  nor  is  it  to  be  doubted,  that,  in  a 
healthy  body,  small  pellucid  veins  may  be  found  in  the 
vitreous  humour  of  the  eye  itself.  Such  have  been  some- 
times seen,  by  Wrisberg  and  others,  after  a  fine  injection 
or  inflammation  in  the  capsules  of  the  lens  and  vitreous 
humour. 

The  particular  veins  are  described  under  their  scve- 
_ral  names.  The  blood  that  is  distributed  to  all  parts  of 
the  body  by  two  principal  arteries  (viz.  the  aorta  and 
arteria  pulmonaris),  returns  by  three  principal  veins, 
called  by  anatomists  vena  cava,  lena  porta;,  and  voia 
pulmovaris.    See  Cava,  Porive,  &c. 

VE'N/E  LA'CTEiE.  The  lacteal  absorbents  were 
so  called.     See  Lacteai.s. 

VENEREAL  DISEASE.  See  Gonorrhea  and 
^UES  Venerea. 
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VENOM  ;  a  name  for  that  sort  of  poison  \\hic1i  is 
introduced  by  a  wound,  made  cither  by  the  bite  of 
some  noxious  animal,  or  by  an  instrument  armed  with 
virulent  matter.  Local  poisons  may  be  introduced  into 
the  system  in  various  ways.  The  eflects  of  the  poison  in- 
troduced by  the  stings  of  insects  have  been  experienced 
in  all  countries.  These  may  frequently  be  prcvente(i 
by  applying  immediately  vinegar,  ardent  spirits,  or 
camphorated  oil.  After  inflammation  has  come  on,  the 
most  effectual  remedy  is  the  washing  the  parts  with 
cold  sedative  lotions,  or  the  application  of  emollient 
poultices.  The  bite  of  a  viper  is  not  always  dangerous; 
but  before  the  poison  appears  to  have  entered  the  system, 
the  application  of  warm  oil  over  the  bitten  part,  and  also 
the  whole  body,  has  been  extolled.  It  has  even  been 
said,  that  advantage  has  been  derived  from  the  internal 
use  of  it;  but  from  some  later  observations,  the  cflicacy 
of  this  remedy  is  much  to  be  doubted.  Perhaps  a 
plentiful  sweat,  kept  up  for  a  considerable  time,  is  the 
most  certain  method  yet  discovered.  Small  doses  of  vo- 
latile alkali,  frequently  repeated,  are  more  to  be  depend- 
ed on  for  producing  tliis  effect  than  any  other  remedy. 

The  venom  infused  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  animal  oc- 
casions the  most  formidable  effects  of  any  local  poison 
known  in  this  country.  From  these  wounds,  hydrophobia 
indeed  does  not  always  ensue;  but  when  it  does,  death 
is  most  certainly  the  consequence.  See  IIydropho- 
EiA.  Nothing  yet  known  can  be  depended  upon  but 
the  entire  removal  of  the  injured  part,  either  with 
the  scalpel  or  the  actual  or  potential  cautery.  Dr. 
Moseley  says,  the  bites, and  stings  of  the  scorpion,  and 
indeed  of  all  other  venomous  animals,  are  cured  by  the 
same  means.  The  injured  part,  he  says,  must  be  instant- 
ly destroyed,  or  cut  out.  Except  in  bites  of  rabid  ani- 
mals, cauterizing  the  part  may  be  the  most  safe,  and 
equally  certain  ;  and  the  best  application  for  that  pur- 
pose, is  the  kali  'pvnim,  or  the  antimonhim  wuriutnm. 
These  are  preferable  to  an  hot  iron,  which  the  ancients 
used,  because  th.it  forms  a  crust,  which  acts  as  a  de- 
fence to  the  under  parts,  instead  of  destroying  them. 
The  bitten  part  must  be  destroyed  to  the  bottom,  and 
where  there  is  any  doubt  that  the  bottom  of  the  wound 
is  not  sufficiently  exposed,  some  of  the  antimonial 
caustic  should  be  introduced  into  it  on  the  following 
day,  as  deep  as  possible;  and  incisions  should  be  made 
to  lay  every  part  open  to  the  action  of  these  applica- 
tions. Besides  destroying,  burning,  or  cutting  out  the 
part.  Dr.  Moseley  says  incision  should  be  made  round 
the  wound,  to  prevent  the  communication  of  the  virus; 
but,  we  presume,  this  is  only  requisite  in  extreme  and 
peculiar  cases.  The  wound  is  to  be  dressed  for  some 
time  with  poultices,  to  assuage  the  inflammation  caused 
by  the  caustics  ;  and  afterwards  with  proper  dressings 
to  promote  digestion  from  the  injured  parts.  In  some 
countries  gunpowder  is  laid  on  the  part,  and  fired,  and 
this  has  been  used  with  success.  When  a  person  is  bit- 
ten, remote  from  any  assistance,  Dr.  Moseley  says  he 
should  make  a  tight  ligature  above  the  part,  till  some 
proper  application  can  be  made.  The  Spanish  writers 
say,  that  the  habillade  Carthagena,  or  Carthagena  bean, 
taken  inwardly,  is  a  specific  for  the  poisonous  bites  of 
vipers  and  serpents  ;  for  a  little  of  it  being  eaten  imme- 
Uu 
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diately  after  the  bite,  it  presently  stops  the  effects  of  the 
poison.  The  natives  of  that  country  till  you,  that  this 
habillu,  being  very  hot,  much  of  it  cannot  be  eaten ; 
for  the  coiiimon  dose  of  it  is  less  than  the  fouitli  part 
of  a  kernel.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
West-Indian  islands,  where  it  is  gi  nerally  known  by  the 
name  o{  antidote  cocoon.  In  small  doses  it  is  stomachic 
and  diaphoretic  ;  and  in  large  doses  emetic  and  purga- 
tive. The  Indians  in  Popayan,  when  any  person  has 
been  poisoned  by  the  coya  or  coiiba  (a  deadly  venomous 
insi  cl,  shaped  like  a  spider,  but  less  than  a  bug), 
burn  the  part :  and  if  the  body  begins  to  swell,  tliey 
singe  it  all  over  with  the  flame  of  straw,  or  dry  grass; 
and  this  process  generally  succeeds.  When  wounds  are 
poisoned  by  the  application  of  matter  from  certain  sores, 
as  those  of  the  venereal  or  cancerous  kinds,  or  from  any 
of  the  vegetable  poisons,  it  is  better  to  remove  the  part 
affected  immediately,  than  to  undergo  a  course  of  medi- 
eines  generally  slow  and  often  doubtful  in  their  opera- 
tions-   See  Scorpio,  and  Musquitoe. 

VE'NTER,  a  term  formerly  applied  to  the  larger 
circumscribed  cavities  of  the  body,  as  the  abdomen  and 
thorax. 

VENTRICLES;  a  term  given  by  anatomists  to  the  ca- 
vities of  the  brain  and  heart.  See  Cerebhum  andllEAKT. 

VENTRI'CULUS  PULMONA'RIS,  a  name  for  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

VENTRI'CULUS  SUCCENTURL\TUS,  a  name 
given  to  that  portion  of  tire  duodenum,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  peritoneum,  and  sometimes  so  large  as 
to  resemble  a  second  stomach. 

VEPRE'CUL^  (from  vepres,  a  briar  or  bramble);  the 
31st  class  of  plants  in  Linnreus's  natural  method.  It 
consists  of  plants  resembling  the  daphne,  dirca,  gnidia, 
&c.  but  which,  however,  do  not  constitute  a  true  na- 
tural assemblage.  The  genera  belonging  to  this  order 
are,  Dais;  Daphne;  Dirca;  Gnidia;  Lachnuja  ;  Pas- 
serina  ;  (^uisqualis  ;  Stellera  ;  Thesium, 

VERA'TRUM.      See   IIelleborus  albus,  and 

HeLEEEOUUS  NIGER. 

VERBA'SCUM  (quasi  barhascum,  from  its  hairy 
coat),  also  called  Thapsus  barbattis,  Canddaria,  and  La- 
'naria;  the  herb  mullein.  The  Verboicum  nigrum  and 
Verbascum  thapsus,  appear  to  be  ordered  indifferently,  by 
this  name,  in  the  pharmacopoeias.  The  flowers^  leaves, 
and  roots,  are  deemed  mildly  astringent.  The  leaves, 
which  possess  a  rough  taste,  are  said  to  be  of  service  in 
diarrhoea,  and  debility  of  the  intestines. 

VERBE'NA  (([uasi  herbena,  a  name  of  distinction 
for  all  lu  rbs  used  in  sacred  rites),  also  called  Verbenaca, 
Peristerivm,  Hierobofane,  and  Herba  sacra,  vervain ; 
the  Vtrbena  officinalis  Linn.  This  plant  is  without 
smell,  and  to  the  taste  manifests  but  a  slight  degree  of 
bitterness  and  astringency.  In  former  times  the  vei  bena 
was  bruised  and  appended  to  the  neck  as  an  anudet  for 
inveterate  head-aches.  In  still  later  times  it  has  been 
employed  in  the  way  of  cataplasm,  by  which  we  arc 
told  the  mcjst  seviTo  and  obstinate  cases  of  cephalalgia 
have  been  cured :  for  this  we  have  the  autliorities  of 
Etmuller,  Hartmann,  and  more  especially  De  liaen. 
Notwithstanding  these  testimonies,  however,  vervain  has 
deservedly  fallen  into  disuse  in  Britain. 


VERBE'NA  FCE'MINA  ;  a  name  for  the  hedge-mus- 
tard.   See  Erysimum. 

VERDIGRISE,  or  Verdigris.    Sec  .^inuGo, 

VL'RMES.    See  Worms. 

VERiMICULA'RIS.    Sec  Illecerra. 

VERMIFORM  PROCESS,  Protubera?>tia  ve>-nn- 
formis ;  the  substance  which  uniti  s  the  two  herei- 
sphcres  of  the  cerebellum  like  a  ring,  forming  a  process. 
It  is  called  xerniiforin,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  con- 
tortions of  a  wo)  ii). 

VERMIFU'GA  {jvom  vermis,  a  worm,  znA  fvgo,  to 
drive  away),  vermifuge  medicines.    See  Anthecmin- 

TICA. 

VERMILLION.    See  Cinnabar. 

VERNA'TIO  (from  Vcr,  the  spring),  in  botany,  a 
renewing  or  growing  again;  a  term  substituted  by  Lili- 
na?us  for  Jbliatio,  leafing,  or  foliation.  Thus  leaves,  ac- 
cording to  their  manner  of  being  folded  up,  have  the 
distinguishing  epithets  of  conduplicata,  convoluta,  eqm~ 
taiitia,  &c.  the  mtaning  of  which  terms  is  cosily  under- 
stood by  a  careful  dissection  and  unfolding  of  the 
buds. 

VERO'NICA,  also  called  Thea  Germnnica,  and  Be- 
tonica  pauli ;  the  Veronica  officinalis,  spicis  lateralibtis, 
pedunculatis  foUis  opposifis,  caule  procunibente,  of  Linnae- 
us.   This  plant  is  not  unfrequent  on  dry  barren  heaths^ 
flowering  in  June  and  July.    Tiie  leaves  have  a  wealc 
not  disagreeable  smell,  which  on  drying  is  dissipated, 
and  which  they  give  over  in  distillation  with  water,  but 
without  yielding  any  separable  oil.    To  the  taste  they 
are  bitterish  and  rough  :  an  extract  made  from  them 
by  rectified  spirit  is  moderately  bitter  and  astringent. 
This  plant,  a  century  ago,  was  much  used  in  Germany, 
as  a  substitute  for  tea  ;  and  the  French  still  distinguish 
it  by  the  name  of  T/ie  d'Eiirope.    But  though  this  plant 
has  roughness  and  a  slight  bitterness,  which  is  not  un- 
grateful to  the  taste,  yet  its  qualities  are  still  very  unlike 
those  which  we,  discover  in  foreign  tea.    As  a  medicine 
also  this  plant  has  had  a  considerable  share  of  tame. 
The  disorders  in  which  it  has  been  esteemed  useful  are 
coughs,  asthmas,  consumptions,   &:c.   in  which  it  h 
said  not  only  to  prove  expectorant,  but  by  its  extraor- 
dinary vulnerary  power  to  heal  internal  ulcers.    It  has. 
however  been  long  laid  aside  in  this  countiy. 

VERO'NICA  AQUA'TICA.  So  the  brooklime  '  , 
speedwell  is  sometimes  called.    See  Beccabunga. 

VERO'NICA   EECCABU'NGA;    the  systematic 
name  of  th-"  brooklime  speedwell.    See  Beccaeunga. 
VERO'NICA  FCE'MINA.    See  Elatine. 
VERO'NICA  TEU'CRIUxM.    See  Teucrium. 
VERRU'C/E  ((}  xerrendo,  to  change  for  the  better), 
warts ;  a  genus  of  disease  in  the  class  locales,  and  order 
tnmurcs,  ofCuUen.    See  Warts. 

VE'RTFBRiE  (from  verto,  to  turn),  the  irregularly 
shaped  bones  which  form  the  spine  ;  extending  from  the 
head  to  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk.  The  vertebra?  may 
be  considered  as  forming  two  irregular  pyramids,  which 
are  united  to  each  other  in  that  part  of  the  loins  whtre 
the  last  of  those  named  the  lumbar  vertebrEe  is  united  to 
the  OS  sacrum.  Those  which  form  the  upper  and  long- 
est pyramid,  are  called  true  vertebra; ;  and  those 
whick  compose  the  lower  pyramid,  or  the  os  sacrum 
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and  coccyx,  are  termed  false  vertcbrs,  because  tlicy  do 
not  quite  resemble  the  others ;  and  particularly  because, 
in  the  adult  state,  they  become  perfectly  immoveable, 
whilst  the  upper  ones  continue  to  be  capable  of  motion  ; 
for  it  is  upon  the  bones  of  the  spine  that  the  body  turns. 
The  true  vertebra;,  from  their  situation  with  respect  to 
the  necli,  back,  and  loins,  are  divided  into  three  classes 
of  cervical,  dursal,  and  lumbar  vertL-brce,  which  we 
shall  first  consider  separately. 

1.  As  in  other  bones,  so  in  each  of  the  vertebrae,  wo 
remark  the  body  of  the  bone,  its  processes  and  cavities. 
The  body  may  be  compared  to  part  of  a  cylinder  cut 
off  transversely;  convex  before,  and  concave  behind, 
where  it  makes  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  spine.  Each 
vertebra  has  commonly  seven  processes.  The  spinous 
process,  which  is  placed  at  the  back  part  of  the  verte- 
bra, gives  the  name  of  spine  to  the  whole  of  this 
bony  canal.  Two  others,  called  transverse  processes,- 
from  their  situation  with  resjiect  to  the  s])ine,  are  plac- 
ed on  each  side  of  the  spinous  process.  The  four 
others,  which  are  called  oblique,  an-  much  smaller  than 
the  other  three.  Tliere  are  two  of  these  on  the  upper 
and  two  on  tlie  lower  part  of  each  verte  bra,  rising  from 
nezr  the  basis  of  the  transverse  processes.  They  are - 
fomctimes  called  articular  processes,  because  they  are 
articulated  with  each  other  ;  that  is,  the  two  superior 
processes  of  one  vertebra,  are  articuUited  with  the  two 
ip.ferior  processes  of  the  vertebra  above  it :  and  they  are 
called  oblique  processes,  from  their  situation  with  respect 
to  the  processes  with  which  they  are  articulated.  These 
oblique  processes  are  articulated  to  each  otiier  by  a  spe- 
cies of  ginglimus,  and  each  process  is  covered,  at  its  ar- 
ticulation, with  cartilage. 

There  are  foramina,  corresponding  with  each  other, 
running  througli  all  the  vertebras,  and  forming  a  long 
bony  conduit,  wide  enough  to  admit  a  finger,  for  the 
lodgment  of  the  spinal  marrow.  And  besides  this  great 
hole,  there  are  four  notches  on  each  side  of  every  verte- 
bra, between  the  oblique  processes  and  the  body.  Two 
of  these  notches  arc  at  the  upper,  and  two  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  bone.  Each  of  the  inferior  notches,  meet- 
ing with  one  of  the  superior  notches  of  the  vertebra  be- 
low it,  forms  a  foramen  ;  whilst  the  superior  notches 
do  the  same  with  the  inferior  notches  of  the  vertebra 
above  it.  These  four  foramina  form  passages  for  blood- 
vesJicls,  and  for  the  nerves  that  pass  out  of  the  spine. 

The  vertebra)  are  united  together  by  means  of  an 
clastic  substance,  which  forms  regular  partitions  be- 
tween them.  This  seems,  in  the  foetus,  to  approach 
nearly  to  the  nature  of  ligament ;  but  in  the  adult  it 
has  a  greater  resemblance  to  cartilage.  When  cut  ho- 
rizontally, it  appears  to  consist  of  concentrical  curved 
fibres  :  externally,  it  is  firmest  and  hardest ;  internally, 
it  becomes  thinner  and  softer,  till  at  length,  in  the  cen- 
tre, it  exists  in  the  form  of  a  tenacious  mucus,  which 
facilitates  the  motions  of  the  spine. 

In  advanced  life,  the  cartilages  become  shrivelled, 
lose,  in  a  great  measure,  their  elasticity,  and  arc  sub- 
ject to  a  temporary  diminution,  from  the  weight  of  the 
body  in  an  erect  posture ;  so  that  people  who  have  been 
long  standing,  or  have  carried  a  considerable  weight, 
are  found  to  be  shorter  than  when  they  have  been  long 


in  bed.  Hence  we  are  taller  in  the  morning  than  at 
night:  young  people,  will  be  nearly  an  inch  ;  but  in 
older,  or  shorter  persons,  the  ditrcrcnce  will  be  less  con- 
siderable. 

Besides  the  connection  of  the  several  vertebrae,  by 
means  of  these  cartilages,  there  are  likewise  many 
strong  ligaments,  which  unite  the  bones  of  the  spine  to 
each  other.  Some  of  these  ligam.cnts  are  external,  and 
others  internal.  Among  the  externai  ligaments,  we  oo- 
servc  one  which  is  common  to  all  the  vertebra;,  extend- 
ing, in  a  longitudinal  direction,  from  the  fore  pait  of 
the  body  of  the  second  vertebra  of  the  neck,  over  all  the 
other  vertebras,  and  becoming  broader  as  it  descends  to- 
wards the  OS  sacrum,  where  it  becomes  thinm  r,  and 
gradually  disappears.  This  external  longitudinal  liga- 
ment, if  we  ma)'  so  call  it,  is  strengthened  by  other 
shorter  ligamentous  fibres,  which  pass  from  one  verte- 
bra to  another,  throughout  the  whole  spine.  The  inter-! 
nal  ligament,  the  fibres  of  which,  like  the  external  one, 
are  spread  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  is  exteiuled  over 
the  back  part  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertcbrce,  v.  here  they 
help  to  form  the  cavity  of  the  spine;  and  reaches  from  the 
foramen  magnum  of  the  occipital  bone  to  the  os  sacrum. 

Dr.  Iloopt  r  observes,  that  all  the  vertebras  diminish 
in  density  and  firmness  of  texture,  in  proportion  as  they 
increase  in  size,  so  that  the  lower  verte  bra;, .though  larger, 
are  not  so  heavy  in  proportion  as  those,  above  them. 
In  consequence  of  this  sort  of  structure,  the  size  of  the 
vertebrae  is  incre-ased  without  adding  to  their  weight; 
and  this  is  an  object  of  no  little  importance,  in  a  part' 
of  the  body,  which,  bedsides  flexibility  and  suppleness, 
seems  to  require  lightness  as  oiro  of  its  essential  proper- 
ties. 

In  the  foetus,  at  the  ordinary  time  of  birth,  each  ver- 
tebra is  found  to  be  compcjscd  of  three  bony  piece-s, 
connected  by  cartilages  which  afterwards  ossify.  One 
of  these  pieces  is  the-  body  of  the  bone;  the  other  tv\o 
are  the  pejsterior  and  lateral  portions,  which  form  the 
foramen  for  the  me-diilla  spinalis.  The  oblique  processes 
are  at  that  time  complete,  and  tlie  transve  rse  processes 
beginning  to  be  formed ;  but  the  spinous  processes 
are  totally  wanting. 

2.  The  ceriical  vertebra;  are  seven  in  number  ;  their 
bodies  are  smaller  and  of  a  <irmer  texture  than  the  other 
bones  of  the  spine.  The  transverse  processes  of  these 
vertebra  are  short,  and  forked  for  the  lodgment  of  mus- 
cles ;  and,  at  the  bottom  of  each  of  these  processes, 
there  is  a  foramen,  for  the  passage  of  the  cervical  arte- 
ry and  vein.  The  spinous  process  of  each  of  these  ver- 
tebras is  likewise  shorter  than  in  the  other  vertebra, 
and  forked  at  its  extremity ;  by  which  means  it  allows 
a  more  convenient  insertion  to  the  muscles  of  the  neck. 
Their  oblique  processes  are  more  deserving  of  that  name 
than  either  those  of  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  vertebra;. 
The  uppermost  of  these  processes  are  slightly  concave, 
and  the  lowerme>st  slightly  convex.  This,  as  a  general 
description  of  these  vertebras,  may  be  sufficient;  but  the 
first,  second,  and  seventh,  deserve  more  particular 
notice. 

The  first,  called  Atlas,  from  its  supporting  the  head, 
difl'ers  from  all  the  other  vertebras.    It  forms  a  kind  of 
bony  ring,  which  may  be  divided  into  its  anterieir  and 
U  11  2 
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posterior  arches,  and  its  lateral  portions.  Of  tliese, 
the  anterior  arch  is  the  smallest  and  flattest.  At  the  mid- 
dle of  its  convex  fore-part  we  observe  a  small  tubercle, 
which  is  here  what  the  body  is  in  the  other  vertebrae. 
To  this  tubercle  a  ligament  is  attached,  which  helps  to 
sti'engthen  the  articulation  of  the  spine  with  the  os  occi- 
pitis.  The  back  part  of  this  anterior  portion  is  concave, 
aaid  covered  with  cartilage,  where  it  receives  the  odon- 
toid process  of  the  second  vertebra.  The  posterior  por- 
tion of  the  vertebra,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the 
posterior  arch,  is  larger  than  the  anterior  one.  Instead 
of  a  spinous  process,  we  observe  a  rising  or  tubercle, 
larger  than  that  which  we  have  just  now  described,  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  bone.  The  lateral  portions  of  the 
v-eriebra  project,  so  as  to  form  what  are  called  the  trans- 
verse processes,  one  on  each  side,  which  are  longer  and 
larger  than  the  transverse  processes  of  the  other  verte- 
b^ras.  They  terminate  in  a  roundish  tubercle,  the  end 
of  which  has  a  slight  bend  downwards.  Like  the  other 
transverse  processes,  they  are  perforated  at  their  basis, 
for  the  passage  of  the  cervical  artery,  Biit,  besides 
these  transverse  processes,  we  observe,  both  on  the  su- 
perior and  inferior  surface  of  these  lateral  portions  of 
'  the  first  vertebra,  an  articulating  surface,  covered  with 
cartilage,  answering  to  the  oblique  processes  in  the 
other  vertebrae.  The  uppermost  of  these  are  oblong, 
and  slightly  concave,  and  their  external  edges  rise 
somewhat  higher  than  their  internal  biims.  They  re- 
ceive the  condyloid  processes  of  the  os  occipitis,  with 
wiiich  they  are  articulated  by  a  species  of  ginglimus. 
The  lowermost  articulating  surfaces,  or  the  inferior  ob- 
lique processes,  as  they  are  called,  are  large,  concave, 
and  circular,  and  are  formed  for  receiving  the  superior 
oblique  processes  of  the  second  vertebra;  so  that  the  at- 
l^s  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  in  re- 
ceiving the  bones,  with  which  it  is  articulated  both 
above  and  below. 

This  vertebra  in  the  fcetws  is  composed  of  five,  instead 
©f  three,  pieces,  as  in  the  other  vertebra?.  On.e  of  these 
is  the  anterior  arch  ;  the  other  four  are  the  posterior  arch 
and  the  sides,  each  of  the  latter  being  composed  of  two 
pieces.  The  transverse  process,  on  each  side,  remains  long 
in  a  state  of  epiphysis  with  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  bone. 

The  second  vertebra  is  called  dentata,  from  the  pro- 
cess on  the  upper  part  of  its  body,  which  has  been, 
though  perhaps  improperly,  compared  to  a  tooth. 
This  process,  which  is  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
vertebra,  is  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  slightly  flattened, 
however,  behind  and  before.  Anteriorly  it  has  a  con- 
vex, smooth,  articulating  surface,  where  it  is  received 
by  the  atlas,  as  we  observed  in  our  description  of  that 
vertebra.  It  is  by  means  of  this  articulation  that  the  ro- 
tatory motion  of  the  head  is  performed  ;  the  articulation 
of  the  OS  occipitis  with  the  supe  rior  oblique  processes 
of  the  first  vertebra,  allowing  only  a  certain  degree  of 
motion  backwards  and  forwards,  so  that  when  we  turn 
the  face  either  to  the  right  or  left,  the  atlas  moves  upon 
this  odontoid  process  of  the  second  vertebra.  But,  as 
the  face  cannot  turn  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  that  is,  to 
the  shoulder,  upon  this  vertebra  alone,  without  being 
liable  to  injure  the  midulla  spinalis,  we  find  that  ail  the 
eervical  vertebras  concur  ii;  this  rotatory  motion,  when 


it  is  in  any  considerable  degree;  and  indeed  we  seemaK 

ny  strong  ligamentous  fibres  arising  from  the  sides  of  the 
odontoid  process,  and  passing  over  the  first  vertebra,  tcy 
the  os  occipitis,  which  not  only  strengthen  the  articula- 
tion of  these  bones  with  each  other,  but  serve  to  regu^ 
late  and  limit  their  motion.  It  is  on  this  account  some 
have  given  the  name  of  moderators  to  these  ligaments. 
The  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebra  dentata  are 
short,  inclined  downwards,  and  forked  at  their  extremi- 
ties. Its  spinous  process  is  short  and  thick.  Its  supe- 
rior oblique  processes  are  slightly  convex,  and  somewhat 
larger  than  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  first  vertebra,, 
by  whicii  mechanism,  the  motion  of  that  bane  upon 
this  second  vertebra  is  performed  witli  greater  safety. 
Its  inferior  oblique  processes  have  nothing  singular  in 
their  structure. 

The  seventh  vertebra  of  the  neck  differs  from  the  rest, 
chiefly  in  having  its  spinous  process  of  a  greater  length. 
Upon  this  account  it  is  that  some  have  applied  to  it  the 
epithet  of  jirorninens. 

3.  The  dorsal  vertebra.  These  are  twelve  in  number, 
of  a  middle  size,  between  that  of  the  cervical  and  lum- 
bar vertebras ;  the  upper  ones  gradually  losing  their  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  neck,  and  the  lower  ones  com- 
ing nearer  to  those  of  the  loins.  The  bodies  of  these 
vertebrae  are  more  flattened  at  their  sides,  more  convex 
before,  and  more  concave  behind,  than  the  other  bones 
of  the  spine.  Their  upper  and  lower  surfaces  are  hori- 
zontal. At  their  sides  we  observe  two  depressions,  one 
at  their  upper,  and  the  other  at  their  lower  edge,  which, 
united  with  similar  depressions  in  the  vertebra;  above 
and  below,  form  articulating  surfaces,  covered  with 
cartilage,  in  which  the  heads  of  the  ribs  are  received. 
These  depressions,  however,  are  not  exactly  alike  in  all 
the  dorsal  vertebrie ;  for  we  find  the  head  of  the  first 
rib  articulated  solely  with  the  first  of  the^se  vertebrae, 
which  has  therefore  the  whole  of  the  superior  articulat- 
ing surface  within  itself,  independent  of  the  vertebra 
above  it.  We  may  likewise  observe  a  similarity  in  this 
respect  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of  the  dorsal  vertebras, 
with  which  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs  are  articulated 
separately.  Their  spinous  processes  are  long,  flattened 
at  the  sides,  divided  at  their  upper  and  back  part  into 
two  surfaces  by  a  middle  ridge,  which  is  received  by  a 
small  groove  in  the  inner  part  of  the  spinous  process  im- 
mediately abote  it,  and  connected  to  it  by  a  ligament. 
These  spinous  processes  are  terminated  by  a  kind  of 
round  tubercle,  which  slopes  considerably  downwards, 
except  in  the  three  lowermost  vertebra;,  where  they  are 
shorter  and  more  erect.  Their  transverse  processes  are 
of  considerable  length  and  thickness,  and  are  turned  ob- 
liquely backwards.  Anteriorly  they  have  an  articulat- 
ing surlace,  for  receiving  the  tuberosity  of  the  ribs,  ex- 
cept in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae, 
to  which  the  ribs  are  articulated  by  their  heads  only. 
In  the  last  of  these  vertebras  the  transverse  processes  are 
very  short  and  thick,  because  otherwise  they  would  be 
apt  to  strike  against  the  lowermost  ribs  when  we  bend 
the  body  to  either  side. 

4.  The  lumbar  xertebrce,  are  the  lowest  of  the  true 
vertebra.  These  are  five  in  number,  and  they  are 
larger  than  the  dorsal  vertebrae.   Their  bodies  are  ex» 
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tttmely  prominetit,  and  nearlj'  of  dfCuIar  fotw  af 
their  lore-part :  posteriorly  they  are  concave.  Their 
intermediate  cartilages  are  of  considerable  thickness, 
especially  anteriorly,  by  which  means  the  cunature  of 
the  spine  for\rards,  towards  the  abdomen,  in  this  part, 
is  greatly  assisted.  Their  spinous  processes  are  short 
and  thick,  of  considerable  breadth,  erect,  and  terminat- 
ed by  a  kind  of  tuberosity.  Their  oblique  processes 
are  of  considerable  thickness ;  the  superior  ones  are 
concave,  and  turned  inwards;  the  inferior onc-s  convex, 
and  turned  outwards.  Their  t^ans^"c^so  processes  are 
thin  and  long,  e.Ncrpt  in  the  first  and  last  vertebra, 
where  they  are  much  shorter,  that  the  lateral  motions 
of  the  trunk  migbt  not  be  impeded.  1  he  inferior  sur- 
face of  all  thi^e  vertebrae  is  slightly  oblique,  so  that  the 
fore-part  of  the  body  of  each  is  somewhat  thicker 
than  its  hind  part ;  but  this  is  more  particularly-  ob- 
scrAable  in  the  lowermost  vertebra,  which  is  connected 
with  the  OS  sacrum.  Many  anatomists  describe  the  os 
sacrum  and  the  os  coccycis  when  considerius  the  bones 
of  the  spine,  whilst  others  regard  them  as  belonging 
more  prcporly  to  the  pelvis.  These  latter  bones  are 
described  under  Pelvis  :  it  now  remains  to  notice  the 
uses  of  the  spine.  We  find  the  spinal  marrow  lodged 
in  this  bony  canal,  secure  from  external  injury.  It  de- 
fends the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera,  and  forms  a 
pillar,  which  supports  the  head,  and  gives  a  general 
firmness  to  the  whole  trunk. 

To  give  it  a  finn  basis,  we  find  the  bodies  of  the  ver- 
tebrae gradually  increasing  in  breadth  as  they  ascend  ; 
and  to  fit  it  for  a  variety  of  motion,  it  is  composed  of 
a  great  number  of  joints,  with  an  intermediate  elastic 
substance,  so  that  to  great  firmness  there  is  added  a  per- 
fect flexibility, 

Besidre  the  uses  of  the  vertebne  in  defending  the 
spinal  marrow,  and  in  their  mutual  articulation  to  form 
the  spine,  they  serve  to  form  a  greater  surface  for  the 
lodgment  of  muicles,  and  to  enable  the  latter  to  act 
more  powerfully  on  the  trunk,  by  affording  them  levers 
cf  considerable  length.  In  the  neck,  we  see  the  spine 
projecting  soracwLat  forwards,  to  support  the  hc-ad, 
which,  \uthout  this  assistance,  would  have  required  a 
greater  number  of  muscles.  Through  the  whole  length 
of  ibc  thorax,  it  is  carried  in  a  curved  direction  back- 
wrds,  and  thus  adds  considerably  to  the  ca\Tiv  of  the 
chest,  and  consequently  affo.'-ds  more  room  to  the  lunjs, 
heart,  and  large  Llocd-vessels.  In  the  loins  the  spine 
again  projects  forwards,  in  a  direction  with  the  centre 
of  gravity,  by  which  means  the  body  is  easilv  kept  in 
an  erect  posture  ;  for  otherwise  we  should  be  liable  to 
fill  forwards.  But,  at  its  inferior  part,  it  again  recedes 
backwards,  and  helps  to  form  the  p-  hns,  a  basin,  in 
\rhich  the  urinary  bladder,  intestinum  rectum,  and 
c<her  viscera,  are  placed. 

In  a  part  of  the  body  that  is  composed  of  so  great  a 
OTimber  of  bones,  and  constructed  for  such  a  variety  of 
isction,  as  the  spine  is,  luxation  is  more  to  be  expected 
than  fracture ;  but  this  is  very  wisely  and  etrcctijallv 
guarded  against  in  everj'  direction,  by  the  many  pro- 
cesses that  are  to  be  found  in  each  vertebra,  and  by  the 
cartilages,  ligaments,  and  other  meaos  of  cocneciion, 
?f4iich  feaye  been  descrifaed. 


VERTEBRA'LIS  ARTERIA,  the  wrtebral  arter\-;  * 
branch  of  the  subclavian,  proceeding  through  the  ver- 
tebra to  within  the  craniuiii.  There,  with  its  fellow,  it 
forms  the  basilary  arterv',  the  internal  auditor/,  and  the 
posterior  artery  of  the  dura  mater. 
VE'RTEX;  the  crown  of  the  head. 
\'ERriCA'UA  OSSA.    See  Parietal  eoxf-s. 
VERTICILLA'TiB,  the  42d  in  Linnseus's  natur;-! 
orders.    This  consists  of  herbaceous  vegetabk-s,  havir^g 
four  nak'-d  seeds,  and  the  flowers  placed  ia  whoris 
round  the  stalk.    The  genera  arc  very  numerous.  The 
]>lants  composing  this  order  are  fragrant,  wann,  and 
penetrating,  and  their  chief  virtue  n-sides  in  the  Ic-avts. 
Mint,  bauim,  horehound,  sage,  thyme,  rosemarv-,  hyssop,. 
Csc.  are  included  in  this  order. 

VERTI'GO,  a  giddiness,  in  which  external  objects,, 
really  at  rest,  seem  to  reel,  or  to  whirl  round.  If  ver%- 
vioknt,  the  person  is  neither  able  to  see.  on  account  oi 
a  dimness  of  sight;  nor  can  he  stand,  as  the  powers  fail 
which  ought  to  govern  his  limbs.  A  nausea  also  usu- 
ally accompanies  the  vertigo,  and  the  one  generally  pro- 
duces the  other.  This  disorder  is  the  symptom  and 
forerunner  of  some  dangerous  diseases;  such  as  apo- 
plexy, epilepsy,  hysteria :  hEemorrbages  from  the  nose 
and  other  pans  ;  suppressions  of  the  menses  ;  plethora  : 
fevers,  as  well  such  as  arc  accompanied  wiih  debility  as 
thusc  in  which  there  is  an  increased  impetus  of  the 
blood  towards  the  head.  An  iniurj-  done  to  the  head 
also,  but  rarely  one  done  to  the  eyes,  unless  in  so  far  as 
it  aiiects  the  whole  head,  brings  on  a  vertigo.  A  ver- 
tigo may  be  likewise  produced  by  a  very  grt-at  and  sud- 
den loss  of  blood  or  other  fluid  :  by  debility  :  syncope ; 
various  diseases  of  the  aiimentar)"  canal,  of  the  stomach 
especially ;  poisons  admitted  into  the  body,  particu- 
larly of  the  ncrcotic  kind,  as  opium,  wine,  &c.  and 
hence  vertigo  is  a  symptom  of  everj-  kind  of  drunken- 
ness. Various  motions  also,  either  of  the  head  or  the 
whole  body,  being  t<>ss«l  in  a  ship,  especially  if  the 
vessel  be  small  and  the  sea  runs  high,  produce  a  ver- 
tigo. In  these  arid  similar  examples,  the  unusual  and 
inordinate  motions  ci  the  blood  are  communicated  to 
the  nervous  parts  which  are  in  the  head  :  or  thc-sc  being 
afiected  by  sympathy  ircm  the  neighbouring  parts,  pro- 
duce a  coiitu:?ea  serisaiion,  as  if  of  a  rotatory  motion. 
Nay,  it  is  often  produced  from  an  alfecrion  of  the  mind 
itself,  as  trom  beholding  any  thing  turned  swiftly  round, 
or  a  great  cataract,  or  looking  down  a  precipice,  or 
even  bj  intense  taougfct,  without  looking  at  any  thing. 
Though  a  vertigo  be,  for  the  most  part,  a  symptom  and 
concomitant  of  other  diseases,  yet  it  is  somitimes  a  pri- 
mary disease,  returning  at  intervals,  incnasing  gradu- 
ally, and  i-qually  imptding  and  destroying  the  taoclions 
of  the  body  ana  mind. 

^"ERVAlN.  .Sc<-  Verbexa,  and  Ertsimvm. 
A  ESALILS  (Andreas),  a  celebrated  phv^ician  and 
anatomist,  was  b<-ru  at  Brusttls  about  the  yi-ar  151C, 
He  studied  pliysic  at  Paris  under  James  Sylvius ;  but 
applied  himseli  chiefly  to  anatomy,  which  was  then 
very  little  known,  di^jeciions  being  esteemed  unlawful 
and  impious :  and  it  appears  from  bis  woik,  De  Humani 
Corporis  fabrica,  that  ne  perfected  himsctt  m  iliis  useful 
knowledge  very  early.    About  the  year  1537>  the  re- 
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public  of  Venice  made  liim  professor  in  the  university 

Pafhia,  wiiero  lie,  tauglit  anatomy  for  seven  years; 
diaries  V.  called  him  to  be  his  physician,  as  he  was 
also  to  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain.  Vesalius  was  now  ai 
the  height  of  his  glory,  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  formed 
the  design  of  taking  a  journey  to  Palestine;  concerning 
which  journey  we  are  told  the  following  story :  A 
Spanish  nobleman  whom  he  attended,  being  believed  to 
be  dead,  Vesalius  obtained  leave  to  open  him  to  explore 
tlie  true  cause  of  his  illness;  but  when  he  opened  the 
broiist,  he  perceived  symptoms  of  life,  and  saw  the  heart 
beat.  The  friends,  not  satisfied  with  prosecuting  him 
for  murder,  accused  liim  of  impiety  to  thi-  inquisition, 
in  hopes  that  tribunal  would  punish  him  with  greater 
rigour:  but  the  king  interposing,  saved  him,  on  condi-^ 
tion  of  liis  n'laking  a  pilgrinuige  to  the  Holy  Land.  lie 
was  ship-wrecked  on  his  return,  and  thrown  upon  tlie 
island  of  Zante,  where  he  perished,  in  ].56"4.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  works,  the  principal  of  which  is 
that  above  mentioned. 

^''ESA'NI.'E ;  the  fourtli  order  in  the  class  neuroses 
of  Cullc  n's  nosological  arrangement ;  comprehending 
diseases  in  which  the  judgnu>nt  is  impaired,  williout 
cither  coma  or  pyrexia.    See  Nosology. 

VE'SICA  (dun.  of  x'<7.5,  a  vessel)  ;  a  bladder. 

VF/SICA  FELLIS;  the  gall-bladder.    See  Gall-- 

BLADDER. 

VE'SICA  URINA'RIA  ;  the  urinary  bladder.  The 
bladder  is  a  kind  of  nu^mbranous  and  tkshy  pouch  or 
l)Ottle,  capable  of  dilatation  and  contraction,  situated 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  immediiitely  beliirid 
the  sympliysis  of  the  ossa  pubis,  and  opposite  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  intestinum  rectum.  The  figure  of  it  is 
nearly  that  of  a  short  oval.  It  is  broader  on  the  fore 
and  back  sides  than  on  the  lateral  parts ;  rounder  a^bove 
than  below,  when  empty ;  and  broader  below  than 
above,  when  full.  It  is  divided  into  the  body,  neck, 
and  bottom;  into  an  anterior,  posterior,  and  two  lateral 
parts.  The  upper  part  is  termed  l\w  pindus  or  bottom; 
and  the  neck  is  a  portion  of  the  lower  part,  wiiich  is 
contracted  by  a  sphincter  muscle. 

The  urinary  bladder  is  made  up  of  several  coats,  al- 
most like  the  stomach.  That  part  of  the  external  coat 
which  covers  the  upper,  posterior,  and  lateral  sides  of 
the  bladder,  is  the  true  lamina  or  membrane  of  the 
peritonanim  ;  and  the  rest  of  it  is  surrounded  by  a  cel- 
lular substance,  by  the  intervention  of  which,  the  peri- 
toneum is  connected  to  the  muscular  coat.  The  proper 
coats  are  three  in  number ;  one  muscular,  one  cellular, 
and  an  internal  smooth  one.  The  niuacular  coat  is  com- 
posed of  several  strata  of  fleshy  tibres  ;  the  outermost  of 
which  are  mostly  longitudinal ;  the  next  to  these  are 
more  inclined  toward  each  side;  and  the  innermost 
more  and  more  obli()ue  ;  and  they  become  at  length  al- 
most transverse.  All  these  fibres  intersect  each  other 
in  various  manners ;  and  they  arc  connected  together 
byv a  fine  cellular  substance,  and  may  be  separated  by 
inflating  that  substance.  The  cellular  coat  is  nearly  of 
the  same  structure  with  what  is  called  the  tunica  nervosa 
of  the  stomach.  Winslow  describes  the  internal  or 
Ttlluus  coat  as  somewhat  granulated  and  glandular;  but 
modern  anatomists  deny  the  existence  of  glands  there.  A 


mucilage  is  continually  discharged  through  it,  which 
moistens  the  inner  surface  of  the  bladder,  and  defends 
it  against  the  acrimony  of  the  urine.  It  appears  some- 
times altogether  uneven  on  the  inner  side,  being  full  of 
emimnces  and  irregular  rugas  when  empty,  and  in  its 
natural  state  of  contraction.  These,  inequalities  dis- 
appear, however,  when  the  bladder  is  full,  or  when  it  is 
artificially  distended  by  air,  or  by  injecting  any  liquid.. 

The  muscular  fibres  closely  connected  round  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  form  the  sphincter  ;  but  this  partis 
not  a  distinct  muscle,  nor  is  its  action  distinct  from  the 
rest  of  the  muscular  coat. 

In  pi.  XVIIl.  a  view  is  given  of  the  bladder  and  its 
appriidagi  s.  a,  Is  its  ini'erior  part,  b,  b,  The  ureters, 
r,  c.  The  vasa  deferentia.  d,  d,  The  vesiculce  semin- 
ales.    e,  Tlie  pnjstate  gland.   /,  The  meatus  urinarius. 

An  inflammation  of  the  bladder  is  termed  Cystitis, 
which  see.  It  is  subject  to  disease  from  the  mechani- 
cal action  of  calculi,  6ic.  and  also  to  morbid  irritabi- 
lity, to  tumors  obstructing  the  passage  of  urine  through 
the  sphincter,  to  ulceration,  and  to  other  chronic  affec-^ 
lions,  which,  after  tormenting  the  jmtient  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  at  length  end  fatally. 

VESICATO'RIA  (from  vesica,  a  bladder;  because 
they  raise  the  cuticle,  like  a  bladder).  See  Epjspastica. 

^TiSICLE  (bulla,  Lat.),  an  elevation  oi  the  cuticle, 
of  a  large  size,  irregularly  circumscribed,  and  contain- 
ing a  transparent  watery  fluid.  Vesicles  with  a  dark, 
red,  or  livid  coloured  base,  arc  usually  denominated 
P/ili/ctieiiw. 

VESl'CUL.T.  PULMONA'LES;  the  air-cells  which 
compose  the  greatest  part  of  the  lungs.  They  are  situ- 
ated at  the  termination  of  the  bronchia. 

VESI'CUL^  SEMINA'LES;  the  seminal  vesicles. 
These  are  two  membranous  receptacles,  situated  on  the 
back  part  of  the  bladder  above  its  neck.  The  excre- 
tory ducts  are  called  (jaculatory  ducts.  They  proceed 
to  the  urethra,  into  which  they  open  by  a  peculiar' 
orifice  at  the  .top  of  the  verumontanum.  They  have 
vessels  and  nerves  from  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  are. 
well  supplied  with  absorbent  vissels,  which  proceed  to 
the  lymphatic  glands  about  the  loins.  The  use  of  the 
vesiculae  seminales  is  to  receive  the  semen  brought  into 
them  by  the  vasa  deferentia,  to  retain,  somewhat  in- 
spissate, and  to  excern  it  hib  coitu  into  the  uretiira,  from 
whence  it  is  prCpilled  into  the  uterus.    See  pi.  XVIII. 

VESICULAR  FEVER.    See  Pemphigus. 

VESTTBULUM,  the  name  of  a  round  passage  of  the 
internal  ear,  between  the  cochlea  and  semicircular 
canals,  in  which  are,  an  oval  opening  communicating 
with  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and  the  orifices  of, 
the  semicircular  canals.     Scarpa  has  demonstrated, 
membranous  tubes,  connected  loosely  by  cellular  tex- 
ture,  within  the  bony  semicircular  canals,  each  of, 
which  is  dilated  in  the  cavity  of  the  vestibule  into  an 
ampulla;  it  is  upon  these  ampuUfe,  which  communi- 
cate by  means  of  an  akeus  communis,  that  branches  of 
the  portio  mollis  are  expanded  to  receive  the  impres- 
sions of  sound. 

VETERINA'RIA  ;  that  part  of  medicine  which  ha» 
the  diseases  of  cattle  for  its  object.  This  art  was  in 
great  esteem  among  the  ancients;  and  having  now, 
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fellc'ti  into  good  hands  in  this  country,  it  may  greatly 
conduce  to  tlic  improvement  of  medicine  in  general, 
Vegetius  wrote  a  book  upon  this  subject,  under  the 
title  of  Mulo-Medkina.  lo  the  credit  of  the  Veterin- 
ary College  and  its  pupils,  many  valuable  and  scientific 
works  on  the  subject  have  been  recently  published; 
particularly  those  of  Professor  Coleman,  the  two  Law- 
rences,  the  Veterinary  Dictionary,  by  Boardman,  &c. 

VETO'NICA  CURDI.    See  Betonica. 

ViBi'CES;  large  purple  spots  which  appear  under 
the  skin,  in  some  malignant  fevers. 

VIBRATION;  properly  the  swing  or  motion  of  a 
pendulum,  ilence  this  term  comes  to  be  used  for  all 
tremulous  or  undulating  motions,  particularly  of  the 
nerves.    See  Nkrvi-:s. 

VlBlll'SS.'E  (from  v'ibro,  to  quaver);  hairs  growing 
in  the  nostrils.    See  Capillus. 

VrCiA  FA'BA  ;  the  systematic  name  of  the  common 
bean  plant.    See  Bean. 

VICTORA'LIS  LO'NGA;  the  Allium  victoralis 
Linn.  I'he  root  of  this,  when  dried,  loses  its  alliaceous 
smell  and  taste,  and  is  said  to  be  efticacious  in  allaying 
the  abdominal  spasms  of  pregnant  women. 

VIGILANCE,  or  Watchfulness,  Pervigilium. 
This,  when  attended  by  anxiety,  pain  in  the  head,  loss 
of  appetite,  and  diminution  of  strength,  is  by  Sauvages 
and  Sagar  considered  as  a  genus  of  disease,  and  is  called 
Agrijpnia.  It  may  arise  from  a  great  variety  of  causes 
familiar  to  most  persons.  Want  of  sleep  is  hurttul  in 
a  great  many  ditlerent  ways,  especially  to  the  nervous 
svstem.  It  renders  the  organs  of  sense,  both  e.Nternal 
and  internal,  as  well  as  those  of  every  kmd  of  motion, 
wnfit  for  performing  their  offices.  Hence  the  sensations 
are  either  abolished,  or  become  imperfect  or  depraved  ; 
and  hence  imbecility  of  mind,  defect  of  memory,  a  kind 
of  delirium,  mania  itself,  pain  of  the  head,  weakness  of 
the  joints,  an  imperfect  or  inordinate  action  of  the  vital 
organs,  quickness  of  pulse,  heat,  fever,  depraved  diges- 
tion, atrophy,  leanness,  and  an  increase  ot  perturbation 
of  the  secretions  and  excretions.  Sleep  may  be  pre- 
vented both  in  healthy  and  sick  people  from  various 
causes;  such  as  strong  light,  noise,  pain,  anger,  joy, 
grief,  fear,  anxiety,  hunger,  thirst,  vehement  desire,  mo- 
tion of  the  body,  memory,  imagination,  intense  thought, 
&c.  Pervigilium  occurs  in  many  diseases ;  for  there 
are  few  which  do  not  excite  pain,  anxiety,  or  uneasi- 
ness, sufficient  to  prevent  the  approach  of  sleep,  or  to 
disturb  it.  PVvers  generally  cause  those  who  labour 
under  them  to  sleej)  ill ;  as  well  on  account  of  the  un- 
easiness which  accompanies  this  kind  of  diseases,  as  by 
reason  of  the  impetus  of  the  blood  towards  the  head 
being  frequently  increased;  and  likewise  from  the 
stomach  being  disordered,  loaded  with  meat,  or  dis- 
tended with  drink.  Hence  also  we  may  see  the  reason 
why  many  hypochondriac  and  hysteric  patients  sleep 
so  ill;  because  they  have  a  bad  digestion,  and  their 
Stomach  is  disposed  to  receive  many  though  frequently 
slight  disorders;  the  slightest  of  which,  however,  is  sut- 
ficient  to  deprive  the  patient  of  rest,  provided  the  body 
be  already  irritable,  and  endowed  with  too  great  a  share 
of  mobility.  Want  of  sleep  will  hurt  in  disiases  as  well 
ts  in  health,  and  for  the  same  reason ;  but  in  a  greater 


degree,  and  more  quickly,  in  the  former  than  in  tlie 
latter;  and  it  is  therefore  not  only  a  \  ery  troublesome 
symptom  of  itself,  but  often  produces  other  very  dan- 
gerous symptoms.    See  Sleep. 

VILLOUS,  in  anatomy,  an  epithet  applied  to  sur- 
faces that  are  covered  with  a  fine  pile,  like  that  of  vel- 
vet, the  distinct  points  of  which  are  not  discernible  by 
the  naked  eye.  Such  are  the  internal  coats  of  the 
stomach,  intestines,  &c.  The  villi  are  highly  vascular, 
as  appears  from  the  injection  of  these  parts. 

Vl'NC.A.  MINOR  ;  the  systematic  name  of  the  lesser 
perriwinkle.    See  Vinca  pervixca. 

VI'NCA  PERVI'NCA,the  lesser  perriwinkle ;  Vinca 
miuor  Linn.  This  plant  is  bitter  and  astringent,  and 
said  to  be  efficacious  in  stopping  irasal  hiemorrhagesv 
when  bruised  and  put  into  the  nose.  If  boiled,  it  forms- 
a  gargle  in  common  sore-throats,  and  it  is  also  given^ 
by  some,  in  phthisical  complaints. 

VINCETO'XlCUiM  (from  rinco,  to  overcome,  and 
toxicum,  poison  ;  from  its  supposed  antidotal  virtues)^ 
or  llermidinaria,  the  Asclepias,  Swallow-wort,  or  tame- 
poison  :  Asclepias  vincetoxicum  Linn.  The  fresh  root  of 
this  plant  smells  somewhat  like  valerian.  When  chew- 
ed, it  imparts  at  first  a  considerable  sweetness,  which  is 
soon  succeeded  by  an  unpleasant  subacrid  bitterness. 
It  is  given  for  the  cure  of  glandular  obstructions. 

vfNKGAR.  SeeAcE^uM. 

VINEGAR,  MEDICAI'ED,  the  acetic  acid  in 
which  vegetable  substances  have  been  infused.  The 
acid,  in  this  case,  acts:  1.  Simply  as  water,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  quantity  of  water  which  enters  into 
its  composition,  and  generally  extracts  every  thing 
which  w  ater  is  capable  of  extracting.  2.  It  exerts  its 
own  peculiar  action  ;  sometimes  increasing  the  solvent 
power  of  its  watiry  portion,  or  dissolving  substances 
which  water  alone  is  incapable  of  dissolving.  In  a  few 
instances,  it  impedes  the  solution  of  substances  which 
water  alone  would  dissolve.  As  acetic  acid,  in  itself 
smliciently  perishable,  has  its  tendency  to  decomposi- 
tion commonly  increased  by  the  soiuti(jn  of  any  veget- 
able matter  in  it,  it  should  never  be  used  as  a  men- 
struum, unless  where  it  promotes  the  solution  of  the 
solveiid,  as  in  extracting  llie  acrid  principle  of  squills, 
colciiicum,  &c.  and  in  dissolving  the  volatile,  and  espe- 
cially the  empyreuinatic,  oils,  or  where  it  coincides 
with  the  virtues  ot  the  solvend. 

Vl'NUM  ;  wine.  See  Wine.  In  pharmacy  many 
officinal  tinctures  go  under  the  name  of  JVtiies;  as 
Vmum  aloes,  Viinm  fern,  &c.  But  IM.  P-armentier,  in 
the  Annales  de  Chimie,  contends  that  wine  is  an  extreme- 
ly bad  menstruum  for  extracting  the  virtues  of  medi- 
cinal substances.  His  argument  is,  that  by  the  infusion 
of  vegetable  substances  in  wine,  its  natural  tendency 
to  decomposition  is  so  mueli  accelerated,  that  at  the 
end  of  tht  process,  instead  of  wine  we  have  only  a  liquor 
containing  the  eh  ments  of  bad  vinegar.  As  a  solvent, 
diluted  alcohol  ptrlectly  supersedes  the  use  of  wine; 
and  if  we  wish  to  use  wine  to  cover  the  taste,  or  to 
assist  the  operation  ot  any  medicine,  M.  Parmentier 
proposes,  that  a  tincture  ol  the  substance  should  be  ex- 
temporaneously n;ix<  d  with  wine  as  a  vehicle. 

VrOLA  (from  lay;  because  first  found  in  Ionia),  or 
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IFiolaria,  the  sweet  violet ;  Viola  odorata  Linn.  Viola 
^caulls,foliis  corda/is,  stolonibus  repentibus.  Class,  Syn- 
.genesia.  Order,  Monogynia.  The  recent  flowers  of 
this  plant  have  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  mucilaginous 
laiftcrish  taste.  Their  virtues  are  mildly  laxative,  ano- 
dyne, and  pectoral.  The  only  officinal  preparation  of  the 
flower  is  a  syrup,  which  is  given  to  young  children  :  it  is 
also  of  considerable  utility  as  a  chemical  test,  to  detect 
an  acid  or  an  alkali ;  the  former  changing  the  blue  co- 
lour to  a  red,  and  the  latter  to  a  green. 

VrOLA  CANI'NA,  the  dog-violet;  Viola  canina 
Linn.  The  root  of  tliis  plant  will  both  vomit  and 
■purge,  in  the  dose  of  a  scruple  of  the  dried  root. 
Though  neglected  in  this  country,  some  think  this  re- 
medy worthy  of  the  attention  of  physicians, 

VrOLA  IPECACUA'NHA;  the  plant  which  was 
once  supposed  to  afford  the  ipecacuanlia  root. 

VrOLA  LU'TEA,  a  name  for  the  wall-flower.  See 
Chf.irt. 

VrOLA  PALU'STIUS.    See  Pinguicui-a. 

VrOI-A  ODORA'TA;  the  systematic  name  of  the 
sweet  violet.    See  Viola. 

VrOLA  TRICO'LOR,  heart's-ease,  or  pansics ;  a 
ivell-known  little  plant  that  grows  both  in  waste,  and  in 
cultivated  grounds,  flowering  all  the  summer-months. 
To  the  taste,  this  plant  is  extremely  mucilaginous,  ac- 
companied with  the  common  herbaceous  flavour  and 
roughness.  Starick,  iNIctzger,  Haase,  and  others,  re- 
commend it  as  a  remedy  for  the  crusta  lactea.  A  hand- 
ful of  the  fresh  herb,  or  half  a  drachm  of  it  dried,  is 
boiled  two  hours  in  milk,  and  taken  night  and  morning. 
This  decoction  is  also  to  be  formed  into  a  poultice  with 
bread  and  applied  to  the  part.  Many  instances  of  the 
successful  exhibition  of  this  medicine,  are  cited  by  those 
authors,  under  whose  management  indeed  it  seems  rarely, 
if  ever,  to  have  failed.  However,  Mursinna,  Akermann, 
and  Flennig,  were  less  fortunate  in  the  employment  of 
this  plant;  and  the  last  declares,  that  in  the  different 
cutaneous  disorders  in  which  he  used  it,  no  benefit  was 
derived.  Rergius  speaks  of  this  plant  as  a  useful  mu- 
cilaginous purgative,  but  takes  no  notice  of  its  efficacy 
in  the  crusta  lactea  or  in  any  other  disease. 

VIOLA'RLA.    See  VioL/v. 

VIPER-GRASS.    See  Scorzoxera. 

WVY^RiS.  (quod  ri  parial ;  because  it  was  thought 
that  its  young  eat  through  the  mother's  bowels),  the 
viper.  Coluber  berus  of  Linnaeus ;  a  viviparous  reptile, 
possessing  the  power  of  infusing  into  the  wound  made 
by  its  bite,  a  poisonous  fluid,  concealed  in  little  bags 
near  its  teeth.  Sec  Venom.  The  flesh  is  perfectly  in- 
nocent, and  often  taken  by  the  common  people  against 
the  king's-evil,  and  a  variety  of  disorders  of  the  skin. 
Experience,  however,  evinces  it  to  be  an  inefficacious 
substance,  though  it  was  long  a  fashionable  remedy  in 
this  country. 

VIPERA'RIA.    See  Serpentaria  Virgjniana, 
VIPERI'NA  (from  vipera,  a  snake;  so  called  from 

the  serpentine  appearance  of  its  roots).    See  3eri'EN- 

taRIa  Virginiana. 

VI'RGA  AU'REA,  also  called  Herba  dorea,  and  Con- 

solida  Saracenica ;   golden-rod :   Holidago  virga  aurea 

Linn.  Ttke  leaves  and  flowers  of  this  pUnt  are  reckoned 


aperient  and  corroborant ;  and  are  given  in  urinary  ob- 
structions, ulcerations  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and 
in  cachexies. 

VIRGIN'S-BOWER,  UPRIGHT.  See  Flamwula 
Jovis. 

VIRGIN'S-MILK.  A  solution  of  gum  bcnzoinum 
has  been  so  called. 

VI'RUS,  a  synonyme  of  poison  or  contagion.  Sec 
Gontagiom,  Poisons,  and  Venom. 

VPS  ELA'STICA.    See  Vis  Mortua. 

"\T'S  I'NSITA,  a  property  defined  by  Haller  to  be 
that  power  by  which  a  muscle,  when  wounded,  touch- 
ed, or  irritated,  contracts,  independent  of  the  will  of  the 
animal  that  is  the  object  of  the  experiment,  and  vvitU^ 
out  its  feeling  pain.  See  Fibre,  and  iRRiTABiLiry. 
Dr.  iN'Ionro,  in  accounting  for  muscular  motion,  con- 
trasts this  power  with  that  of  the  vis  vei  vea.  The  lat- 
ter, he  says,  comes  to  the  muscle  from  without;  where- 
as the  vis  iiisita  resides  constantly  in  the  muscle  itself. 
The  nervous  power  ceases  when  life  is  destroyed ;  the 
other  appears,  from  certain  experiments,  to  remain  for 
some  time  after  death  :  it  is  also  suppressed  by  tying  a 
ligature  upon  the  nerve,  by  hurting  the  brain,  or 
taking  opium.  The  vis  insita  sufters  nothing  from  all 
these  circumstances  ;  it  remains  after  the  nerve  is  tied  : 
it  continues  in  the  intestines  though  they  be  taken  out 
of  the  body  and  cut  in  pieces :  it  appears  with  great 
strength  in  such  animals  as  are  destitute  of  brain  :  that 
part  of  the  body  is  moved  which  has  no  feeling;  and  the 
parts  of  the  body  feel  which  arc  without  motion.  The 
will  excites  and  removes  the  nervous  power,  but  has  ri» 
power  over  the  vis  insita. 

VPS  iMEDICA'TRIX  NATURAE,  a  term  employed 
by  physicians  to  express  that  healing  power  in  an  ani- 
mated body,  by  which,  when  diseased,  the  body  is  en- 
abled to  regain  its  healthy  actions. 

VPS  MO'RTUA,  or  Vis  elastica  ;  that  property 
by  which  a  muscle  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  or  a 
muscle  immediately  after  having  been  cut  out  from  a 
living  body,  contracts. 

VPS  NE'RVEA,  or  Vis  nervosa  ;  a  property  con- 
sidered by  VVhytt  and  Monro  to  be  another  power  of 
the  muscles  by  which  they  act  when  excited  by  the 
nerves. 

VI'SCUM,  misletoe,  the  Viscum  album  o{  Linnsns; 
a  singular  parasitical  plant  that  grows  on  the  apple, 
oak,  and  other  trees.  In  former  times  this  was  thought 
to  possess  many  medicinal  virtues.  The  leaves  and 
branches  of  the  plant  have  very  little  smell,  and  a  very 
weak  taste  of  the  nauseous  kind.  The  viscus  quercus 
obtained  great  reputation  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy ;  and 
a  case  of  this  disease,  in  which  it  proved  remarkably 
successful,  is  mentioned  by  Boyle.  In  various  convul- 
sive disorders,  Colbatch  has  related  instances  of  its  good 
cfl'ects.  He  administered  it  in  substance,  in  doses  of 
half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm,  of  the  wood  or  leaves,  or 
an  infusion  of  an  ounce.  This  author  was  followed  by 
others,  who  have  not  only  given  testimony  of  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  misletoe  in  different  convulsive  affections, 
but  also  in  those  complaints  denominated  nervous,  in 
which  it  was  supposed  to  act  in  the  quality  of  atonic. 
All,  however,  that  has  been  written  in  favour  of  this 
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remedy,  has  not  prevented  it  from  falling  into  general 
neglect ;  and  the  colleges  of  London  and  Edinburgh 
have,  perhaps  not  without  reason,  expunged  it  from 
their  catalogues  of  the  materia  mcdica. 

VrSCUS,  in  anatomy,  any  internal  organ  which  has 
an  appropriate  use  ;  as  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  tho- 
rax, SiC. 

VISION,  the  power  of  seeing  external  objects. 
The  organ  of  this  sense  is  the  eye.  See  Eye.  The 
part  on  whicli  the  impressions  of  light  are  received  is  tlic 
retina,  which  is  the  optic  nt-rve  expanded  and  co-extend- 
ed with  the  tunica  choroitles.  Rays  of  reflected-  light 
striking  upon  this  membrane,  the  sensation  is  conveyed 
*  by  the  optic  nerves,  to  the  common  scnsorium.  These 
nerves  do  not  enter  at  the  middle  of  the  bottom  of  the  eyes, 
but  nearer  the  nose  ;  for  those  rays  of  light  being  ineffec- 
tual for  vision  that  fall  upon  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
n(Tves,it  is  fit  they  should  so  enter,as  that  the  same  object, 
or  part  of  any  object,  should  not  be  unperceived  in  both 
fyes,as  would  have  been  the  case, had  they  been  otherwise 
inserted  ;  which  appears  from  a  common  experiment  of 
part  of  an  object  being  lost  to  one  eye,  when  we  are 
looking  towards  it  with  the  other  shut.  Mr.  Cheselden 
speaks  of  a  gentleman,  who  having  lost  one  eye  by  the 
small-pox,  and  going  through  a  hecige,  a  thorn,  unseen, 
probably  from  this  cause,  struck  the  other  and  put 
it  out.  The  two  optic  nerves,  soon  after  they  arise  out 
of  tlie  brain,  join,  and  seem  perfectly  united  ;  and  yet 
the  seeing  objects  single  seems  not  to  depond  upon  any 
such  union,  nor  from  the  light  striking  upon  correspond- 
ing fibres  of  the  nerves,  as  some  have  believed,  but  upon 
a  judgment  from  experience,  all  objects  appearing  sin- 
gle to  both  eyes  in  the  manner  we  are  most  used  to  ob- 
serve them,  but  in  other  cases  double  ;  for  though  we 
have  a  distinct  image  from  each  eye  sent  to  the  brain, 
yet  while  both  these  images  are  of  an  object  seen  in  one 
and  the  same  place,  we  coneeive  of  them  as  one ;  so 
when  one  image  appears  to  the  eyes  (when  they  are  dis- 
torted or  wrong  directed)  in  tv^'o  difi'ercnt  places,  it  gives 
the  idea  of  two  ;  and  when  two  bodies  are  seen  in  one 
place,  as  two  candles  rightly  placed,  through  one  hole 
in  a  board,  they  appear  one.  Cases  of  this  kind  are 
very  numerous.  j\Ir.  Clieselden  mentions  that  of  a  gen- 
tleman, who,  from  a  blow  on  the  head,  had  one  eye  dis- 
torted. This  person  found  every  object  appear  double, 
but  by  degrees  the  most  familiar  ones  became  single, 
and  in  time,  all  objects  became  so,  without  any  amend- 
ment of  the  distortion. 

That  power  by  w  hich  the  eye  can  adapt  itself  to  view 
objects  at  different  distances  has  been  the  object  of  some 
controversy.  The  crystalline  humour  has  been  suppos- 
ed to  move  forward  in  the  aqueous  while  viewing  near 
objects,  and  backward  for  remoter  objects ;  without 
which  mechanism,  or,  in  the  place  of  it,  a  greater  con- 
vexity in  the  crystalline  humour  in  the  former  case, 
and  the  less  convexity  in  the  latter,  it  is  difficult,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  optics,  to  conceive,  how  we 
can  so  distinctly  see  objects  at  dif^crent  distances. 
However  it  is  in  the  human  eye,  we  may  plainly  see 
that  fish  move  their  crystalline  humour  nearer  the  bot- 
tom of  the  eye  when  they  are  out  of  the  water,  and  the 
contrary  way  in  water ;  because  light  is  less  refract- 
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ed  from  water  through  the  crystalline  humour  than  froia 
air.  The  use  of  the  crystalline  humour  is  to  refract  the 
rays  of  light  which  pass  through  it,  so  that  each  pencil 
of  rays  from  the  same  point  of  any  object,  may  be  unit/- 
ed  upon  the  retina,  as  in  a  camera  obscura,  to  maki? 
the  stronger  impression  (sec  pi.  XVIII.);  and  though, 
by  this  union  of  the  rays,  a  picture  inverted  is  made 
upon  the  retina,  yet  we  may  find  the  true  cause  of  this, 
by  considering  the  directioi\s  in  which  the  rays  strike 
the  retina,  as  we  judge  of  above  and  below  from  a  like 
experience,  when  any  thing  strikes  upon  any  part  of 
our  bodie  s.  Nevertheless,  in  viewing  an  object  through 
a  lens,  we  conceive  of  it  as  inverted ;  whereas  in  re- 
ceiving the  impulses  of  light  in  the  same  manner,  and 
having  the  picture  on  the  retina  in  the  same  attitude, 
when  we  stand  on  our  heads  without  the  lens,  we  have 
not  the  same  but  the  contrary  idea  of  the  position  of  th^ 
ol>ject.  The  same  thing  also  may  be  o])serv(  d  of  the 
aqueous  humour,  which  is  indeed  more  concave  than 
convex  ;  but  when  the  crystalline  humour  is  removed  iii 
couching  a  cataract,  the  aqueous  possesses  its  place  suA 
becomes  a  lens ;  but  that,  refracting  liglit  less  than  th« 
crystalline,  whose  ])lace  and  shape  it  partly  takes,  the 
patient  needs  a  convex  glass  to  sCe  accurately.  In  som^ 
eyes,  either  this  humour  being  too  convex  or  too  distant 
from  the  retina,  the  rays  unite  too  soon,  unless  tlie  oL^ 
ject  is  held  very  near  to  the  eyo,  which  fault  is  remedi- 
able by  a  concave  glass;  as  the  contrary  fault,  com- 
mon to  old  persons,  is  by  a  convex  glass.  See  the  arti- 
cle Sight.  If  the  eye  had  been  formed  for  a  nearer- 
view,  the  object  would  often  obstruct  the  light;  if  it 
had  been  much  farther,  light  enough  would  not  com- 
monly have  been  produced  from  the  object  to  the  eye. 
In  fisii  the  crystalline  humour  seems  a  perfect  sphere, 
which  is  necessary  for  them,  because  light  being  less  re- 
fracted from  water  through  the  crystalline  humour  than 
from  air,  that  defect  is  compensated  by  a  more  convex 
lens.  The  vitreous  humour  lies  behind  the  crystalline^ 
and  fills  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  eye.  Its  foie  side  is 
concave  for  the  crystalline  humour  to  lodge  in,  and  its 
back  side  being  convex,  the  retina  is  spread  over  it ;  it 
serves  as  a  medium  to  keep  the  crystalline  humour  and 
the  retina  at  a  due  distance. 

The  phenomena  of  vision  will  be  best  illustrated  by 
the  delineation  in  the  plate  referred  to  above,  a,  Is  a 
cross  for  an  object.  ^l>,  The  same  represented  on  the  re- 
tina at  the  bottom  of  each  eye.  c,  The  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerves,  in  which  place  no  object  is  represented. 
d,  Cones,  within  which  all  objects  placed  are  dark  to 
each  eye,  the  rays  from  thence  falling  upon  the  entrance 
of  the  optic  nerves;  but  that  which  falls  upon  the  en- 
trance of  the  optic  ntirve  in  one  eye,  can  never  fall 
upon  the  optic  nerve  in  the  other,  f.  Pencils  of  rays 
from  points  of  the  object  passing  through  the  crystalline 
humour,  where  they  converge,  to  meet  in  a  point 
on  the  retina  to  form  vision. 

The  larger  animals  having  larger  eyes,  their  organs 
of  vision,  like  a  microscope  with  a  large  lens,  are  fit  to 
take  in  a  greater  view,  but  in  that  view  things  are  not 
so  much  magnified;  in  lesser  animals  a  small  space  is 
discerned,  such  as  is  their  sphere  of  action,  but  that 
greatly  magnified,  not  really  so  in -either  case,  but  com- 
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parativel}',  for  vision  shews  not  the  real  magnitude  of 
objects,  but  their  proportions  one  to  another.  Fish 
have  their  eyes,  and  particularly  their  pupils,  larger 
than  land  animals,  because  there  is  less  light,  and  that 
liot  so  far  distributed  in  water  as  in  the  air. 

VISION,  DEFECTIVE.    See  Sight. 

VrSUS  DEFIGURATUS.      See  Metamorpho- 

PSTA. 

VITAL  ACTIONS.    Sec  Vital  Functions. 

VITAL  FUNCTIONS,  or  actions;  those  actions 
of  the  body  upon  which  life  immediately  depends. 
Such  arc,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  respiration,  heat 
of  the  body,  &c.    See  Function  and  Life. 

VITAL  PRINCIPLE.  See  Life,  Blood,  and 
Resuscitation. 

VITA'LBA,  traveller's  joy,  a  plant  common  in  our 
hedges.  It  is  the  Clematis  vitalba  ;  J'oliis  pinnatis,  fulio- 
lis  cordatis  scandentibiis,  Linn.  The  leaves,  when  fresh, 
produce  a  warmth  on  the  tongue,  and  if  the  chewing  is 
continued  may  blister  the  mouth.  The  same  eficct  fol- 
lows their  being  rubbed  on  the  skin.  This  plant  has 
been  given  internally  in  lues  vena-ea,  scrofula,  and  rheu- 
matism.  In  France  the  young  sprouts  are  boiled  and 
eatt-n  as  hop-tops  are  in  this  country. 

VITILl'GO  (from  ti^zo,  to  infect);  a  disease  of  the 
skin.    See  Alpiius. 

VI'TIS,  the  vine  ;  Vitis  vhiifera  Linn.  Vitis  foliis 
lohatis  sinuatis  nudis.  Class,  Penfandna.  Order, 
Manogynia.  The  leaves  and  tendrils  are  astringent, 
and  were  formerly  used  in  diarrhoeas,  ha:morrhages,  and 
other  disorders  requiring  styptic  medicines.  The  sap 
has  been  recommended  in  calculous  disorders  ;  and  also 
applied  to  weak  eyes  and  for  removing  specks  of  the  cor- 
nea. The  ripe  fruit,  dried,  have  the  name  of  raisins. 
See  Pass  a.     Wine,  and  vinegar,  are  produced 

from  the  expre  ssed  juice.    See  Acetum,  and  Wine. 

VI'TIS  ALBA,  a  name  for  the  white  bryony.  See 
Bryonia  Alba, 

VI'TIS  ID^ii'A,  the  red  whortle-berry ;  Vaccinlum 
vitis  idcca  Linn.  The  leaves  are  sufificiently  astringent  to 
be  used  in  tanning.  A  decoction  of  them  is  said  to  mi- 
tigate the  pain  attendant  on  calculous  diseases  when 
given  internally.  The  ripe  berries  are  gratefully  acid  ; 
and  esteemed,  in  Sweden,  as  aperient,  antiseptic,  and 
refrigerant. 

VI'TIX  AGNUS  CASTUS  ;  the  systematic  name  of 
the  chaste-tree.    See  Agnus  Castus. 

VITREOUS  HUMOUR,  that  which  fills  the  whole 
bulb  of  the  eye  behind  the  crystalline  lens.  The  whole 
of  it  is  composed  of  small  cells  wliich. communicate  w  ith 
each  other,  and  are  distended  with  a  transparent 
fluid. 

VITRIOL,  a  general,  though  now  exploded  nnme, 
for  the  different  earthy  or  metallic  compounds  in  which 


vitriolic  or  sulphuric  acid  is  combined  with  a  particular 
base.  Thus  we  had  formerly  the  sulphates  of  iron,  cop- 
per, &c.  under  the  names  of  grri7i  tUrifjl,  Idue  xitnol,  &c. 

VITRIOL,  ACID  OF,  or  Vitriolic  acid.  See  Sul- 
phuric ACID. 

VI'TRUM  ANTIMO'NII  CERA'TUM  ;  a  former 
name  for  the  Oxi/dian  antimonii  vitrificatiim  cum  cera. 
This  diaphoretic  compound  is  exhibited  in  the  cure  of 
dysenteries  arising  from  checked  perspiration.    See  An- 

TIMONIU  JI. 

VOICE;  a  name  given  to  sounds  uttered  by  huma« 
organs  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  our  sentiments  or 
declaring  our  wants.  The  principal  organ  of  the  voice 
is  the  larynx;  for,  when  that  is  injured,  the  air  passes" 
through  the  windpipe,  without  yielding  any  sound.  See 
Larynx.  Speech  is  performed,  when  the  larynx  is  at 
rest,  in  tones  differing  but  little  in  acuteness  and  gra- 
vity ;  but  we  variously  modify  the  voice  by  the  organ 
of  the  mouth.  Sonorous  speech  has  both  variations  in 
the  tone,  and  modifications  of  the  voice  by  the  organ  of 
the  mouth.  All  speech  is  reducible  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  letters,  which  differ  in  various  nations,  although 
they  agree  in  the  greatest  number  over  the  whole  world. 

VO'LVA,  in  botany,  a  sort  of  calyx,  so  called  from 
its  involving  or  enfolding.  In  the  fungi  or  mushroom 
tribe,  it  is  membranaceous,  and  rent  on  all  sides. 

VO'LVULUS  (from  I'o/ro,  to  roll  up),  ox  Iliac  pas- 
sion.   See  CoLiCA. 

VO'MER,  a  bone  of  the  nose  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  plough-share.  It  is  situated  in  the  ca- 
vity of  tiie  nostrils,  which  it  divides  into  two  parts. 

VO'MICA;  an  abscess  of  the  lungs.  See  Phthi- 
sis. 

VO'MICA  NUX.    See  Nux  vomica. 

VOMITING,  a  forcible  ejection  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  through  the  (esophagus  and  mouth.  It  is 
either  idiopathic,  when  arising  from  a  cause  in  the  sto- 
mach itself;  or  symptomatic,  when  originating  from  dis- 
eases seated  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Its  immedi- 
ate cause  is  an  antiperistaltic,  spasmodical,  convulsive 
constriction  of  the  stomach,  and  pressure  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and  abdominal  muscles.  It  is  an  effort  of  na- 
ture to  exp(  1  \vhatever  molests  or  is  troublesome  in  the 
stomach,  and  this  action  is  artificially  excited  by  the 
medicin(  S  termt'd  Emetics. 

VO'MITUS  CRUE'NTUS.    See  H;ematemesis, 

VORACIOUS  APPETITE.    See  Bulimia. 

VULGA'GO  ;  a  former  name  for  the  asarabacca. 
See  AsAKUM. 

VU'L\'^A,  or  pudendum  mulichre;  the  parts-of  gene- 
ration proper  to  women. 

VULVA'RIA  {ivom  vulva,  the  womb:  so  named,  as 
some  say,  from  its  smell  ;  but  more  probably  from  its 
use  in  disorders  of  the  uterus).    See  AxPvIPlex.  Olida. 
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Wake  -ROBIN.  Scc7\rum. 
.  WALL-FLOWER.    Soe  Cheiri. 

WALL-PELLITORY.    See  Parietaria. 
.  WALL-PEPPER.    See  Illecebra. 

WALNUT.  SecJuGLAKs. 
.  WARTS ;  small,  hard,  indolent  tumors,  with  a  rough 
surface,  appearing  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  but 
chiefly  in  the  hands  and  face,  and  nrore  commonly  in 
young  people.  When  they  appear  in  advanced  life 
they  sometimes  degenerate  into  cancer,  especially  when 
of  a  livid  colour,  and  with  a  smooth  surface.  If  they 
do  not  prove  troublesome,  nothing  should  be  done  to 
them,  as  they  generally  cither  fall  off  or  waste  gradually 
away.  When,  from  their  size  or  situation,  they  require 
to  be  removed,  this,  if  they  are  pendulous  or  have  nar- 
row necks,  is  easily  done  by  ligature;  but  if  their  bases 
be  broad,  the  scalpel  or  escharotic  applications  will  be 
necessary.  As  few,  however,  will  submit  to  the  former 
method,  the  latter  remedies  are  generally  employed. 
Escharotics  of  a  mild  nature  give  least  pain,  and  are 
least  apt  to  excite  inflammation,  which  in  these  cases 
is  difficult  to  remove,  are  found  to  be  quite  sufii- 
cient  for  tiie  purpose.  One  of  the  best  of  these  is  am- 
monia muriata,  which  should  first  be  moistened,  and 
then  well  rubbed  upon  the  wart  two  or  three  times 
a-day.  Liquid  kali,  and  sometimes  spirit  of  hartshorn, 
have  answered  the  same  purpose.  SoHie  recommend 
also  the  milky  juice  of  dandelion,  or  juice  of  onions. 
But  the  most  effectual  remedies  are  the  tincture  of  ?>iu- 
riafed  iron  applied  daily,  or  a  solution  of  nitrated  silver 
in  nitric  acid.  Warts  appearing  on  the  penis  as  a 
symptom  of  venereal  infection,  are  of  the  same  nature, 
and  to  be  cured  by  the  foregoing  means;  or  by  a 
powder  consisting  of  equal  parts  of  savine  and  verdigrise. 
IMercury  is  of  no  advantage  here,  and  commonly  indeed 
does  harm.  When  the  venereal  infection  is  eradicated, 
the  warts  may  he  removed  by  the  knife,  and  the  parts 
afterwards  touched  with  lunar  caustic,  to  prevent  them 
from  returning.  When  this  method,  however,  is  prac- 
tised, the  operator  ought  to  be  certain  that  he  has  re- 
moved the  wart  entirely ;  for  where  part  has  been  left, 
the  most  formidable  symptoms  have  sometimes  ensued. 

WATER,  a  transparent  fluid,  without  colour,  smell, 
or  taste;  in  every  degree  compressible;  when  pure,  not 
liable  to  spontaneous  change;  liquid  in  the  common 
temperature  of  our  atmosphere,  assuming  the  solid  form 
at  32°  Fahrenheit,  and  the  gaseous  at  212"^,  but  return- 
ing unaltered  to  its  liquid  state  on  resuming  any  degree 
«f  hi  at  between  these  points ;  capable  of  dissolving  a 
greater  number  of  natural  bodies  than  any  other  fluid 
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whatever,  especially  of  those  known  by  the  name  of 
the  saline ;  performing  the  most  important  functions  in 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  entering  largely 
into  their  composition  as  a  constituent  part. 

Water  is  formed  of  hydrogen,  combined  with  oxygen, 
in  the  proportion  of  14.42,  to  85.58.  Water  is  assum- 
ed as  the  standard,  or  unity,  in  all  tables  of  specific 
gravity.  A  cubic  inch  of  it  weighs,  at  30  inclies-  of 
the  barometer,  and  60°  thermometer,  252,422  grains. 
■\Vater  does  not  enter  the  list  of  materia  medica  of  any 
of  the  colleges,  but  it  is  so  important,  both  as  an  article 
of  diet  and  as  an  agent  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  thatia 
brief  account  of  its  varieties  and  properties- cannot  but 
be  proper  in  this  place.  The  purest  natural  water  is 
melted  snow,  or  rain,  collected  in  the  open  fields.  That 
which  falls  in  towns,  or  is  collected  from  the- roofs  .bf 
houses,  is  contaminated  with  soot,  animal  effluvia,  and 
other  impurities;  although,  after  it  has  rained  for  some 
time,  the  quantity  of  these  diminishes  so  much,  that 
JMorvcau  says,  it  may  be  reiidered  almost  perfectly 
pure  by  means  of  a  little  barytic  water,  and  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere.  Rain  water,  after  it  'falls,  either  re- 
mains on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  penetrates  through 
it  until  it  meet  with  some  impenetrable  obstruction  to 
its  progress,  when  it  bursts  out  at  some  lower  part, 
forming  a  spring  or  well.  The  water  on  the  surface  of 
the  cartii  either  descends  along  its  declivities  in  streams, 
which,  gradually  wearing  channels  for  themselves,  com- 
bine to  form  rivers,  which  at  last;  reach  the  sea;  or  it  re- 
mains stagnant  in  cavitjes  of  considerable  depth,  forming 
lakes  or  ponds,  or  on  nearly  level  ground  forming 
marshes. 

Although  the  varieties  of  spring-water  arc  exceedingly 
numerous,  they  may  be  divided  into  :  1.  The  5o/if,  which 
are  sufficiently  pure  to  dissolve  soap,  and  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  pure  water  in  general.  2;  The  hard,  which 
contain  earthy  salts,  decompose  soap,  and  are  unfit  for 
many  purposes  both  in  domestic  economy  and  in  manu- 
factures. 3.  The  saline,  which  are  strongly  impregnat- 
ed with  soluble  salts.  When  spring  waters- possess 
any  peculiar  character,  they  are  called  mineral' waters. 
See  Mineral  Waters.  River  water  is  in  general 
soft,  as  it  is  formed  of  spring  water,  which  by  exposure 
becomes  more  pure ;  and  running  surface  water^  which 
although  turbid  from  particles  of  clay  suspended  in  it, 
is  otherwise  very  pure.  Lake  witer  is  similar  to  river 
water.  The  water  of  marshes,  on  the  contrary,  is  ex- 
ceedingly impure,  and  often  highly  fetid,  from  the  great 
proportion  of  animal  and  vegetable  matters  constantly 
decaying  in  them. 
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Water  is  an  essential  constituent  in  the  organisation 
of  all  living  bodies;  and  as  it  is  continually  expended 
during  the  process  of  life,  that  waste  must  be  also  con- 
tinually supplied,  and  this  supply  is  of  such  import- 
ance that  it  is  not  left  to  reason  or  to  chance,  but 
forms  the  object  of  an  imperious  appetite.  When  taken 
into  the  stomach,  water  acts  by  its  temperature,  its 
bulk,  and  the  quantity  absorbed  by  the  lacteals.  Water 
about  60°  gives  no  sensation  of  heat  or  cold  ;  between 
60°  and  45°  it  gives  a  sensation  of  cold  followed  by  a 
glow  and  increase  of  appetite  and  vigour;  below  45  the 
sensation  of  cold  is  permanent  and  unpleasant,  and  it 
acts  as  an  astringent  and  sedative:  above  60  it  excites 
nausea  and  vomiting,  probably  by  partially  relaxing  the 
fibres  of  the  stomach,  for  wherv  mixed  with  stimulating 
substances  it  has  not  these  effects.  In  the  stomach  and 
the  intestines  it  acts  also  by  its  bulk,  producing  the 
effects  arising  from  the  distension  of  these  organs,  and 
as  the  intestinal  gases  consist  of  hydrogen  gas,  either 
pure  or  carbonated,  or  sulphuretted,  or  phosphuretted, 
It  is  probably  in  part  decomposed  in  them.  It  likewise 
dilutes  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  thus 
often  diminishing  their  acrimony.  It  is  absorbed  by 
the  lacteals,  dilutes  the  chyle  and  the  blood,  increases 
their  fluidity,  lessens  their  acrimony,  and  produces  ple- 
thora ad  molem.  Its  effects  in  producing  plethora  and 
fluidity  are  however  very  transitory,  as  it  at  the  same 
time  increases  the  secretion  by  the  skin  and  kidneys. 
Indeed  the  effects  of  sudorifits  and  diuretics  depend  in 
a  great  measure  on  the  quantity  of  water  taken  along 
with  them. 

The  external  use  of  water  depends  almost  entirely  on 
its  temperature.  It  may  be  employed  topically  in  ex- 
ternal inflammations,  ulcers,  &c.  with  or  witliout  the 
metallic  salts.  See  Ulceus.  It  is  also  highly  benefi- 
cial employed  as  a  bath.    See  Bathing,  and  Cold 

AFFUSION. 

WATER-BRASH.    See  Pyrosis. 

WATER-CRESS.    See  Nasturtium  aquaticum. 

WATER-DOCK.    See  Hyduolapathum. 

WATER-ELAG,  YELLOW.    See  Iris  palustris. 

WATER-GERMANDER.    See  Scordium. 

WATER-HEMP.    See  Eupatorium. 

WATER-LILY.    See  Nymph.ea. 

WATER-PARSNEP.    See  Sium. 

WATER-ZIZANIA,  Zizania  aquatica  Linn.  It  is  a 
rred-like  plant,  which  grows  in  the  swampy  parts  of 
Jamaica  and  Virginia.  The  Indians  account  its  grain 
more  delicious  than  rice,  and  are  more  fond  of  it. 

WATERS,  MINERAL.    See  Mineral  waters. 

WAX.    See  Cera. 

WEIGHTS.  The  pound  of  the  British  pharma- 
copoeias is  that  of  the  goldsmiths ;  viz.  7Voj/  weight,  di- 
vided in  the  following  manner  : 


Pound.  Ounces. 

Drachms. 

Scruples. 

Grains. 

1     =  12 

=  96- 

=     288  = 

5760 

1 

480 

1 

60 

1  = 

20 

1 

The  medical  or  Troy  pound  is  less  than  the  avoirdu- 
pois, but  the  ounce  and  the  drachm  greater.  The  Troy 
pound  contains  56'70  grains;  the  avoirdupois  7000 
grains.  The  Troy  ounce  contains  480  grains ;  the 
avoirdupois  only  4372-  The  Troy  drachm  60 ;  the 
avoirdupois  drachm  somewhat  more  than  27-  Eleven 
drachms  avoirdupois  are  equal  to  five  drachms  I'roy ; 
twelve  ounces  avoirdupois  to  nearly  eleven  ounces  Troy ; 
and  nineteen  pounds  avoirdupois  to  somewhat  more  than 
twenty-three  pounds  Troy.  These  differences  in  our 
weights  have  occasioned  great  confusion  in  the  practice 
of  pharmacy,  for  some  time  ;  but  they  are  now  happily 
removed,  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  instances. 

WHEAT,  the  seeds  of  the  Triticum  hr/bermni,  and 
(tstivum,  of  Linnffius.  It  is  to  these  plants  therefore  we 
are  indebted  tor  our  bread,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
pastry.  Wheat  is  first  ground  between  mill-stones,  and 
then  sifted  to  obtain  its  farina  or  flour.  -The  flour  of 
wheat  may  be  separated  into  the  following  constituent 
parts:  \.  A  grey  elastic  matter  that  sticks  to  the  hand, 
and  on  account  of  its  properties  has  gained  the  name 
of  the  gluten.  2.  A  white  powder  which  falls  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  and  is  the  J  cuculum  or  starch.  3.  A 
matter  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  seems 
to  be  a  sort  of  mucilaginous  extract.  See  Flour, 
Starch,  and  Bread. 

AVHEAT,  BUCK.    See  Buck-wheat. 

WHEAT,  INDIAN.    See  Zea  mays. 

WHITES,  the  vulgar  name  for  a  fiuor  albus,  or  leu- 
corrha'a.    See  the  latter. 

WHITE-SWELLING,  a  disease  of  the  joint,  most 
commonly  of  the  knee.  The  species  are  described 
under  Hydarthrus.  The  true  nature  of  this  formid- 
able and  much  too  common  complaint  is  as  little  un- 
derstood, and  the  cure  of  it  as  difficult,  as  that  of  any 
other  disorder  to  which  the  body  is  liable.  The  term 
■white-sxoeU'mg  has  coiamonly  been  applied  to  such  en- 
largements of  the  joints,  as  are  not  attended  with  ex- 
ternal inflammation  or  discoloration  of  the  skin;  the 
only  symptoms  which  at  first  commonly  take  place, 
being  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  swelling,  with  a  deep- 
seated  pain.  There  seems  evidently,  as  Dr.  Cuilen  has 
observed,  to  be  two  different  species  of  white-swellings, 
entirely  distinct  from  each  other,  and  likewise  differing 
greatly  in  respect  to  the  difficulty  of  cure. 

1.  The  most  simple  species  of  this  disease,  called  the 
rheimiatk,  begins  with  an  acute  pain,  which  seems  to  be 
diffused  over  the  whole  joint,  and  frecjuently  even  ex- 
tends along  the  tendinous  and  aponeurotic  expansions 
of  such  muscles  as  communicate  with  the  joint.  There 
is  from  the  beginning  a  uniform  swelling  of  the  whole 
surrounding  teguments^  which  in  different  patients  is  in 
very  different  degrees ;  but  it  is  always  so  considerable 
as  to  occasion  an  evident  difference  m  point  of  size,  be- 
tween the  diseased  and  the  sound  joint.  Great  tension 
also  generally  prevails,  but  seldom,  in  this  period  of  the 
disorder,  is  there  any  external  discoloration. 

From  the  first  commencement  of  the  disease,  the  pa- 
tient feels  great  pain  from  the  motion  of  the  joint. 
Finding  it  easiest  in  a  relaxed  posture,  it  is  therefore 
kept  constantly  bent;  which  generally,  in  every  situa- 
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fion,  but  especially  in  the  knee,  occasions  a  stiffness  or 
kind  of  rigidity  in  the  flexor  tendons  that  arc  conmcted 
with  tlu'  part.  It"  thf  disorder  be  not  carried  off  at  this 
period,  the  swelling,  which  originally  was  not  very  con- 
siderable, begins  gradually  ta  augment.  The  cuticular 
veins  be  come  turgid  and  varicose,  the  limb  below  the 
swelling  decays  considerably  in  its  muscular  substance, 
at  the  same  time  that,  by  becoming  oedematous,  it  ac- 
quires an  equality  in  point  of  thickness.  The  pain  be- 
comes more  intoleraljle,  especially  when  the  patient  is 
warm  in  bed  or  otherwise  heated,  and  abscesses  arise  in 
various  parts. 

In  all  these  abscesses,  a  fluctuation  of  a  fluid,  upon 
pressure,  is  ocnerally  evident,  as  is  the  case  in  every  col- 
lection of  inatter  not  \cry  deeply  seated.  But  independ- 
ent of  this  fluctuating  sensation,  all  such  sw  ellings  afford 
a  very  peculiar  elastic  feel,  yielding  to  pressure,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  do  not,  like  oedematous  swellings, 
retain  the  mark.  Tliose  different  collections,  either 
upon  breaking  of  themselves,  or  on  being  laid  open,  dis- 
charge considerable  quantities  of  matter,  which  at  first 
is  generally  purulent,  and  of  a  pretty  good  consistence. 
It  soon  however  degenerates  into  a  thin,  fetid,  ill-digest- 
ed sanies,  and  has  never,  at  least  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  discharged,  any  remarkable  influence  in  re- 
ducing the  size  of  the  swelling.  If  the  orifices  are  not 
kept  open  artificially,  they  very  soon  heal  up,  and  new 
collections  forming  in  different  parts,  break  out  and 
heal  as  before ;  so  that  in  long-continued  disorders  of 
this  kind,  the  whole  surrounding  teguments  are  often 
entirely  covered  with  cicatrices,  that  remain  after  such 
ulcers. 

Long  before  the  disorder  has  arrived  at  this  state,  the 
patient's  health  has  generally  very  much  suffered;  first, 
from  the  violence  of  the  pain,  and  afterwards  from  the  ab- 
sorption of  matter  into  the  system.  But  this  never  ap- 
pears so  evidently  till  the  several  collections  lilher  burst 
of  themselves,  or  arc  laid  open  by  incision win  n  a  quick 
pulse,  night-sweats,  and  a  weakening  diarrhceH,  never 
fail  to  supervene,  and  which  at  last  carry  ofi  the  pa- 
tient, if  the  diseased  member  be -not  am.putated. 

2.  In  the  scrofulous  species  of  white-swelling,  the 
pain  is  commonly  very  siolcnt,  and  instead  of  being 
diffused,  is  more  confined  to  a  particular  spot,  most  fre- 
quently to  the  middle  of  the  joint.  At  first,  the  swell- 
ing is  comtnonly  very  inconsiderable,  msomuch  that,  on 
some  occasions,  even  when  the  pain  has  been  eNCceding- 
]y  violent,  verj'  little  difference  in  point  of  size  can  be 
observed  between  the  diseased  joint  and  the  sound  one  of 
the  opposite  side.  In  this,  as  in  the  former  species,  the 
kast  degree  of  motion  always  gives  great  pain ;  so  that 
the  joint  being  too  constantly  kept  in  a  bent  posture, 
a  rigidity  and  stiffness  of  the  tendons  are  soon  produced. 
As  the  disorder  advances,  the  pain  and  swelling  become 
more  considerable,  accompanied  with  an  evident  en- 
largement of  the  ends  of  such  bones  as  compose  the 
joint.  The  tumor  acquires  that  elastic  feel  formerly 
taken  notice  of;  varicose  veins  appear  over  its  surface, 
and  collections  of  matter  occur  in  different  parts. 
Those,  upon  bursting  or  being  laid  open,  discharge 
considerable  quantities,  sometimes  of  a  purulent  mat- 
ter, but  more  frequently  of  a  thin  fetid  kind  ;  and  if  a 


probe  be  introduced,  and  can  be  passed  to  the  bottonri 
of  the  sores,  the  bones  are  generally  found  e;iriou?.  On 
the  further  continuance  of  the  disorder,  the  constitution 
is  impaired,  as  in  the  former  speci'  S  of  the  discitse ;  a 
diarrha'a,  with  night-sweats,  commences,  and  the  pa- 
tient is  soon  reduced  to  the  lowest  state. 

In  regard  to  the  causes  of  this  disorder,  those  of  the 
former  or  rheumatic  species  may  comprehend  all  such 
strains  as  particularly  affect  the  ligaments  of  the  joints, 
so  as  to  produce  inflammation.  Likewise  bruises,  lux- 
ations of  the  bones,  and,  in  short,  everj-  affection  which 
can,  in  any  degree,  be  attended  with  that  eticct.  'rhc 
latter  species  of  the  disiase  seems  to  be  originally  an 
affection  of  the  bones;  the  surrounding  soft  parts  ap- 
pearing to  suffer  in  the  progress  of  the  complaint  cnly 
irom  their  connection  and  vicinity.  This  species  of 
white-swelling  very  seldom  occurs  in  consequence  of 
any  external  accident ;  but  generally  begins  without 
any  sensible  cause.  It  is  likewise  observed,  that  this 
species  of  white-swilling  is  generally  cither  attended 
with  other  evident  symptoms  of  scrofula  subsisting  at 
the  time,  or  that  the  patient,  in  an  earlier  period  of  life, 
has  been  subject  to  that  disease  ;  or  that  he  is  descended 
ol  scrofulous  parents,  and  tlu  refore  probably  has  the 
seeds  of  the  disease  lurking  in  his  constitution. 

To  discriminate  these  two  species,  it  is  necessarj"  to 
observe,  that  the  pain  in  the  rheumatic  white-swelling 
is,  as  was  formerly  rtmarked,  diffused  over  the  whole 
joint,  and,  on  some  occasions,  extends  even  a  consider- 
able way  along  the  muscles  attached  to  it ;  while,  in 
the  other  species  of  the  disorder,  the  pain  is  not  always 
at  first,  but  sometimes,  even  when  the  complaint  has 
been  of  considerable  standing,  confined  to  a  very  small 
circumscribed  space.  In  the  foimer,  the  swelling  is 
always  confined  to  the  soft  parts,  and  is  from  the  be- 
ginning quite  evident.  But  in  the  latter,  there  is  sel- 
dom, for  some  time,  any  perceptible  swelling,  and  \vhen- 
it  become  s  apparent,  the  bones  are  found  to  be  the  parts 
chiefly  affected,  the  sui rounding  teguments  being  affect- 
ed only  in  the  further  prouets  of  the  disease.  These 
are  the  chie  f  local  eiifferenccs  of  the  two  species  of  this 
disorder;  but  some  assistance  in  the  distinction  may 
likewise  be  obtained,  from  the  general  habit  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  complaint  mav 
have  taken  place. 

The  rheumatic  white-swelling  being  always  at  first  of 
an  inflammatory  nature,  great  benefit  is  commonly  ob- 
tained from  cupping  and  scarifying  the  part,  which  is 
greatly  preferable  to  I'cches.  The  glasses  should  be 
applied  to  each  side  ot  the  diseased  joint,  and  at  least 
eight  or  ten  ounces  of  blood  discharged.  The  opera- 
tion should  be  repeated  at  pre  per  intervals,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  symptoms,  and  of  the  patient's 
strength.  Upon  the  anterior  part  of  the  joint  where 
the  cupping-glasses  have  not  been  placed,  a  small  blister 
ought  to  be  directly  applied,  and  the  part  kept  open 
with  issue-oiniment,  tiil  the  wounds  trom  the  scarifi- 
cator are  so  far  healed,  that  a  vesicatory  may  likewise 
be  laid  on  one  side  of  the  joint ;  and  so  soor.  as  that  is 
nearly  healed,  the  other  fide  should  be  also  blistered. 
By  thus  alternately  applying  them,  almost  a  constant 
stimulus  is  kept  up,  which,  in  deep-seated  inflanuna- 
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tions,  seems  to  have  a  greater  effect  than  all  the  dis- 
charge occasioned  by  blisters.  Mild  laxatives,  at  pro- 
per intervals,  are  here  also  of  advantage ;  and  the  pa- 
tient ought  to  be  kept  on  an  antiphlogistic  course. 
.  It  is  only  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  however, 
as  Mr.  Bell  remarks,  that  the  above-mentioned  treat- 
ment can  be  of  service ;  and  in  such  it  has  frequently 
been  a  means  of  curing  disorders,  which  otTierwise 
would  probably  have  ended  in  amputation.  The  ori- 
ginal inflammatory  affection  being  once  corrected,  those 
drains  seem  to  have  little  or  no  influence,  and  ought  not 
then  to  be  long  persisted  in,  as  tending  to  prevent  the 
use  of  other  remedies,  which,  in  an  advanced  state  of 
the  disease,  commonly  prove  more  eflicacioiis. 

Wlicn  the  inflammation  is  for  the  most  part  subdued, 
and  there  are  yet  no  appearances  of  the  formation  of 
matter,  Mr.  Bell  informs  us,  that  he  has  somietimcs  ob- 
served great  benefit  from  mercury  ;  not  given  so  as  to 
salivate,  but  to  atfect  the  mouth  gently,  and  to  keep  it 
somewhat  sore  for  a  few  weeks.  The  best  foim  of  using 
mercury  in  such  cases,  he  thinks,  is  rubbing  into  the 
joint  an  ointment  of  quicksilver,  prepared  so  weak, 
that  the  patient  may  use  two  drachms  three  times 
a-day;  employing  gentle  friction,  for  at  least  an  hour 
each  time.  Calomel  given  internally  is  here  likewise 
of  use;  but  unction  is  certainly  preferable,  on  account 
of  the  friction*  with  which  it  is  accompanied.  M.  Le 
jDran,  and  other  French  writers,  have  recommended  falls 
of  warm  water,  or  warm  ])uniping,  as  employed  at 
Bath.  Cold  water  has  also  been  used  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  occasional  advantage. 

For  removing  the  stitthess  of  the  joint,  which  much 
oftener  proceeds  from  the  contracted  state  of  the  flexor 
tendons  than  from  any  other  cause,  the  best  application 
is  warm  camphorated  olive-oil.  This  should  be  rubbed 
in,  by  an  hour's  gentle  friction,  at  least  three  times 
a-day,  and  this  friction  should  be  extended  over  the 
muscles,  and  even  to  the  insertion  of  their  t-xtremities. 

Hitherto  wc  have  suppost'd  the  disorder  not  so  far 
advanced,  as  to-  have  occ;i:.Hjncd  the  foiniation  of  mat- 
ter;  for  when  it  has  ari'ived  at  this  height,  no  great  ad- 
vantage can  be  expected  frt)m  any  of  the  remedies  above 
recommended.  II  the  disease  is  so  i'ar  advanced  as  to 
have  destroyed,  the  capsular  ligaments  of  the  joint,  and 
perhaps  even  the  cartilages  and  bones,  amputation  is 
then  the  only  resoui'ce. 

In  the  scrofulous  species  of  white-swelling,  except 
amputation  be  performed  in  time,  there  is  vei'y  litiU' 
hope  of  a  cure.  If  ever  this  can  be  etfected,  it  must  be 
bv  sea-bathing,  and  the  long-continued  use  of  such  mc- 
tlicines  as  are  adapted  to  scrofulous  constitutions.  Sec 
Scrofula.  In  such  cases,  however,  even  amputation 
may  not  prove  of  lasting  advantage;  and  if  the  opera- 
tion be  determined  against,  it  then  bccumcs  necessary 
to  have  recourse  to  palliatives.  Wilh  this  view,  opiates 
in  large  doses,  by  moderating  the  pain  and  procuring 
5rcst  to  the  patient,  will,  in  general,  be  found  the  prin- 
cipal remedies. 

VVHORTLE-BERRY.    See  UrA  ursi,  and  Vnis 

WIDOW-WAIL.    See  Mezereum. 

WJl.D  CARROT.    Sec  Dauci/s  sylvestris. 


WILD  CUCUMBER.    See  CucuMis  agkestis. 
WILD  NAVEW.    See  Napus. 
WILLOW.    See  Salix. 

WILLOW,  SWEET.    See  Myrtus  Brae  antic  a, 
AVILLOW-HERB.    See  Lysimacha  purpurea. 
WILLOW-HERB,    ROSEBAY.      See  Rosebay 

WILLOW-HERB. 

WILLOW-LEAVED  OAK.    See  Quercus  piiel- 

I.OS. 

WINE  (Vimnn,  Lat.),  the  fermented  juice  of  the  ripe 
fruit  of  the  Vitis  rmijera  Linn.  See  Vitis.  The  nu- 
merous varieties  of  wine  depend  principally  on  the  pro- 
portion of  sugar  contained  in  the  must,  and  the  manner 
of  its  fermentation.  When  the  proportion  of  sugar  is 
sufficient,  and  the  fermentation  complete,  the  wine  is 
perfect  and  generous :  if  the  quantity  of  sugar  be  too 
large,  part  of  it  remains  undccomposed,  as  the  ferment- 
ation is  languid,  and  the  wine  is  sweet  and  luscious :  if, 
on  the  contrary,  it  be  too  small,  the  wine  is  thin  and 
weak  ;  and  if  it  be  bottled  before  the  fermentation  be 
completed,  it  will  proceed  slowly  in  the  bottle,  and,  oft 
drawing  the  cork,  the  wine  will  froth  and  sparkle  in  the 
glass  like  champaigne.  When  the  must  is  separated 
from  the  husk  of  the  grape  before  it  is  fermented,  the 
wine  has  little  or  no  colour :  these  are  called  white 
wines.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  husks  are  allowed  t(i 
remain  in  the  must  while  the  fermentation  is  going  on, 
the  alcohol  dissolves  the  colouring  matter  of  the  husks, 
anfl  the  wine  is  coloured  :  such  are  called  red  wines. 
\\'ines  var}'  much  in  flavour.  Red  port-wine  is  the 
most  commonly  drunk  in  this  country.  This  is.stron* 
and  austere,  containing  much  tannin.  -  Some  drink 
claret,  which  is  thinner  and  higher  flavoured.  •  Our 
white  wines  are  all  strong ;  Madeira,  Sherry,  Lisbon, 
jMalaga,  and  Hock.  Of  these  the  last  is  the  most 
acidulous,  and  iMalaga  the  sweetest. 

AVine,  in  moderate  quantities,  acts  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  whole  system,  but  is  only  beneficial  when  such  a 
stimulus  is  really  wanted.  It  then  promotes  digestion, 
increases  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  raises  the 
heat  of  the  body,  and  exhilarates  the  spirits.  If  taken 
to  excess,  it  produces  inebriety,  which  is  often  suc- 
ceeded by  headach,  stupor,  nausea,  and  diarrhoea,  which 
last  for  several  days.  Habitual  excess  in  wine  debili- 
tates the  stomach,  produces  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
weakens  the  nervous  system,  and  gives  rise  to  dropsy, 
gout,  and  apoplexy,  tremors,  and  cutaneous  alfectitjns. 
To  convalescents,  and  in  all  diseases  of  general  debility, 
and  deficiency  of  the  vital  powers,  as  in  the  case  of  old 
people,  wine  is  the  remedy  on  which  we  must  place 
our  chief  dependence ;  and  when  properly  administer- 
ed, its  effects  are  sometimes  very  remarkable. 

The  use  of  wine,  as  an  article  of  pharmacy,  has  been 
noticed  under  the  article  Vjxum. 

WINTER  CHERRY.    See  Alkekengi. 

WI'NTERA  AROMA'TICA  ;  the  systematic  nanre 
of  the  winter-bark  tree.    See  WinTeranus  cortex. 

WINTERA'NUS  CORTEX,  ov  Wintcranus  cortex 
Magdlanicus  ;  the  bark  of  thi'  Wintera  arontatica  pedun- 
ciilis  aggftgatis  tcnnmalibus,  pktillis  qualuor,  Linn.  It 
is  nearly  allied,  in  its  properties,  to  the  Canella  atbt. 
.See  Canella  alba. 
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WOLF'S  -  BANE.    See  Aconitvm, 
WOMB.  Uterus. 

WOMB,  1NFLA:\IMATI0N  of.     See  the  article 

H  VSTF.aiTlS. 

WOOD-LOUSE.    Sec  Millepedes. 

WOOD  -  SORREL.    See  Lujula. 

WOODY  NIGHTSHADE.    Sec  Dulcamara. 

WORM -BARK.    See  Geoffr,!;^. 

WORM -GRASS,  PERENNL4L.    See  Spigelia. 

WORM,  GUINEA;  tlw  Draaauulus,  a  thread-like 
wonn,  which  iniiniuites  itself  under  the  skin,  and  creeps 
along  the  cellular  membrane.  It  is  peculiar  to  Africa 
and  the  warm  climates.  This  worm  is  described  by  Mr. 
Paton,  in  the  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  .Journal,  as  an  ex- 
traneous body,  producing  inflammation.  He  says  it 
should  not  be  drawn  forcibly,  but  very  gt'Utly  from  day 
to  day,  and  even  then  very  cautiously,  merely  as  if  jt 
were  to  discover  xohetker  it  he  hose  or  Just.  It  never 
comes  away  with  advantage,  until  it  becomes  of  a  dead- 
white  appearance;  and  then  the  milky  fluid  it  contains 
can  be  pressed  from  one  part  to  another,  like  as  if  a  lit- 
tle milk  had  been  injected  into  a  tine  transparent  tube, 
formed  of  pellucid  membrane.  It  gives  the  patient 
much  pain  when  drawn  ;  and  it  is  of  little  use  to  make 
any  thing  fast  to  it,  as  a  little  adhesive  ointment  pre- 
vents its  retracting,  and  the  piece  drawn,  dries  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  The  inflammation  is  to  be  treated  in 
the  usual  way,  with  poultices,  fomentations,  &c.  Mr. 
Paton  has  related,  in  detail,  a  great  number  of  cases  ; 
in  the  first  of  which,  the  patient,  a  German  of  a  sanguine 
temperament,  drew  two  or  three  inches  of  a  white, 
round,  slender  substance  fi-om  a  small  opening,  a  little 
above  the  outer  ancle  of  the  left  leg.  His  leg  was  some- 
what swelled  and  painful  14  days  before.  A  small  vesi- 
cle had  formed,  and  discharged  a  little  water ;  it  then 
healed,  but  again  began  to  discharge  ichorous  matter. 
Finding  a  small  sinus,  Mr.  Paton  enlarged  the  opening 
to  half  an  inch  ;  on  which  he  again  discovered  the  white 
substance,  resembling  a  piece  of  catgut,  and  fastening 
it  to  a  piece  of  linen  rolled  to  the  thickness  of  a  wiiting- 
^uill,  got  three  turns.  By  a  repetition  of  these,  cauti- 
ously made,  the  worm  was  extracted. 

WORM,  RING;  a  species  of  herpes.  See  Herpes 
■Serpigo. 

WORM  -  SEED.    See  Santonicum. 

WORMS  (Vermes,  Lat.)  There  are  several  kinds  of 
animals  which  infest  the  human  body,  but  the  most 
•common  are  intestinal  worms.  Such  is  the  nature  and 
•office  of  the  human  stomach  and  intestines,  that  both 
ifisects  and  worms,  or  their  ovula,  may  be  conveyed  in- 
to that  canal  with  those  things  that  are  continually 
<aken  as  food.  Insects  or  worms  so  received,  however,  do 
mot  live  long,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  generate  in  a  situa- 
tion so  remote  from  their  natnral  one.  But  there  are 
worms,  that  are  never  found  in  any  oth.er  situation  than 
the  human  stomach  or  intestines,  and  which  theiv  gem  - 
fate  and  produce  their  species.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  human  stomach  and  intestim  s  are  the  seat  fur  ani- 
■irialcula;,  which  are  translated  from  their  natural  situa- 
tion, and  also  for  worms  proper  to  them,  which  live  in 
'no  other  situation.  Dr.  Hooper,  with  great  ing;  nuity, 
has  attempted  the  following  classification -ot  the  latter : 


Order  I.  Round  worms. 

Gems\.  Intestinal  ascarides.  Body  round,  head  ob- 
tuse, and  furnished  with  three  vesicles. 

Species  (1.)  Ascaris  linnbricoidef:.  The  lone;  round 
worm  or  lumbricoid  ascaris.  When  full  ^liown  a  toot 
in  length  ;  the  mouth  triangular.  (2.)  Asy-Ciris  xernncii- 
laris.  The  thread  or  maw-worm.  Vvhen  full  grown, 
it  is  half  an  inch  in  length  ;  the  tail  terminating  in  a  fine 
point. 

Genus  2.  Intestinal  trichurides.  Body  round,  tail 
three  times  the  length  of  the  body  :  the  head  without  ve  - 
sicles. 

Species.  Trichuris  vulgaris  ;  tl^c  trichuris  or  long 
thread-worm.    The  head  furnished  with  a  proboscis. 

Order  II.  The  flat  worms. 
Genus  1.  Intestinal  tape-worm.   The  body  long,  flat, 
and  jointed. 

Species  (1.)  Tccnia  osculis  marginalihus ;  the  long  tape- 
worm. The  oscula  situated  upon  the  margin  of  the 
joints.  (2.)  Ta-nia  osculis  superjicialibus ;  the  broad 
tape-worm.  In  this  species,  the  oscula  are  placed  upon 
the  flattened  surface. 

These  worms  were  all,  except  the  second  species,, 
known  to  the  ancienfs ;  and  they  are  mentioned  in  the 
works  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Celsus,  Paulus  TEgineta, 
and  Pliny.  Under  the  articles  Ascaris  and  Lumbri- 
CoiDES  we  have  givi'n  an  account  of  those  species;  as  well 
as  some  practical  remarks  respecting  T-enia  under  the 
latter  head.  It  is  proper  here  to  notice  Dr.  Hooper's  dis- 
covery, of  the  Trichuris,  anew  species  of  intestinal  worm, 
in  which,  however,  he  found  he  had  been  anticipated 
by  Roedercr,  who  described  it  in  17f)0.  There  are,  it 
seems,  several  specimens  of  this  worm  in  Dr.  Wm.  Hun- 
ter's musf'um,  but  that  great  anatomist  was,  neverthe- 
less., ignorant  of  their  being  trichurides,  and  believed 
them  to  be  adventitious. 

The  essential  character  of  this  worm  is,  the  body  large 
and  furiii-hed  with  a  proboscis,  the  tail  twice  as  long  as 
the  body  and  filiform.  When  full  grown,  the  body  is 
-J^  of  an  inch  broad.  In  length  the  whole  worm  mea- 
sures nearly  two  inches,  two  thirds  of  which  are  tail ; 
hence  the  French  call  it  Le  ver  ei  queue.  Out  of  the 
head  proceeds  the  proboscis,  which  is  not  always  visible; 
for  the  animal  has  the  power  of  ejecting  and  withdraw- 
ing it.  The  body  may  be  said  to  begin  fit, the  basis  of 
the  proboscis  ;  it  is  the  thickest  part  of  the  worm,  and 
the  most  so  at  the  extremity,  where  the  proboscis  is  re- 
ceived. It  gradually  diminishes  in  size  as  it  proceeds, 
and  forms  about  one-third  part  of  its  length.  The  tail 
commences  where  the  body  terminates.  It  is  tv/ice  as 
long  as  the  body,  and  {ippears  like  a  fine  hair,  gradu- 
ally becoming  small  r,  and  at  length  terminatis  in  a 
very  fine  point.  The  figure  of  this  worm,  taken  from 
Dr.  Hooper's  beautiful  r.  presentations  in  vol.  V.  of  the 
Trans,  of  the  Med.  Soc.  of  Lond.  may  be  seen  in  pi. 

XV..  -■  -  • 

Dr.  Hooper  has  seen  upwards  of  twenty  trichurides 
in  some  faeces  of  a  child  '  ot  six  )ears  old.  \\  risberg, 
Blumcnbuch,  and  others,  have  found  them  in  the  nc- 
tum,  in  the  interior  part  ot  the  ileum,  and  also  in  the 
jejunuiir,  mixed  with  their  pultaceous  contents.  Dr, 
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Hooprr  never  saw  them  after  death  but  in  the  caecum. 
Their  colour  is  like  that  of  tiie  vermicular  ascarides. 
They  arc  supplied,  like  the  ascarides,  with  annular  mus- 
cles, cutis,  and  cuticle.  The  stomach  and  intestine, 
in  each  of  these  animals,  arc  formed  by  a  long  canal,- 
which  proceeds  in  a  direct  line  from  the  head  to  the 
very  extremity.  It  is  largest  at  its  beginning,  and  con- 
tinues of  the  same  size  throughout  the  body;  and  when 
arrived  at  the  place  where  the  tail  commences,  it  sud- 
denly becomes  considerably  less  in  diameter,  and  termi- 
nates in  the  anus. 

The  remaii'.ing;  viscus,  or  ovarium,  is  a  convoluted 
canal  similar  to  that  of  the  female  vermicular  ascaris, 
but  is  seldom  found  embracing  the  intestinal  tube. 
The  contents  of  this  canal  are  ovula  and  a  limpid  fluid. 
Dr.  Hooper  never  has  seen  any  young  worms  in  them. 

In  pi.  XV.  are  given  two  figures  of  the  trichuris  vul- 
garis, which  is  sometimes  convoluted  and  sometimes 
straight,  as  there  represented. 

Two  species  of  3a7;w  are  described  by  Dr.  Hooper; 
the  taenia  oscvUs  tnarginalihus,  and  the  taniia  osculi-f  .iu- 
perjicialibus.  For  the  former  see  fig.  1.  in  the  plate. 
This  animal  consisti*  of  a  head  placed  at  the  smallest 
extrcmit}',  and  a  chain  of  articulations,  more  or  less 
broad  or  long,  which  gradually  enlarge  as  they  advance, 
but  at  length  terminate  in  a  tail,  formed  by  a  rounded 
joint.  Each  of  these  joints  contains  its  proper  viscera. 
The  essential  character  of  this  species  consists  in  the  os- 
cula  being  situated  upon  the  margin  of  each  articulation, 
and  the  ovaria  disposed  in  an  arborescent  form. 

In  this  species  of  taenia  the  joints  differ  very  much  in 
the  same  worm  :  their  figure  is  by  no  means  character- 
istic. They  are,  for  the  most  part,  oval,  rhomboidal, 
ol)long,  or  quadrangular,  and  generally  have  a  great  re- 
semblance to  large  cucumber  seeds  ;  from  which  cir- 
cumstance, the  detached  joints  have  been  named  cucurhi- 
ti/ii.  They  are  shortest  near  the  head,  and  their  length, 
towards  the  tail,  is  somt  times  exceeded  by  their  breadth. 
On  the  margin  of  each  joint,  near  the  middle,  is  an  os- 
culum,  and  none  on  the  opposite  margin  of  the  same 
joint.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  joint  is  furnished 
with  more  than  one  osculum.  They  have  frequently 
been  observed  with  three  or  four;  but,  in  general,  the 
next  joint  has  its  osculum  situati  d  on  the  margin  of  the 
opposite  side,  so  that  it  alternately  changes.  This  order, 
liowever,  is  seldom  preserved  througliout  the  whole 
tract  of  the  worm,  for  they  are  sometimes  on  the  same 
yide  for  several  joints  together,  but  they  never  are  situ- 
ated on  the  flattened  surface,  and  hence  their  essential 
character  already  described. 

Fig.  1  Is  a  portion  of  the  Tctnia  osculis  ?narginaUbiis, 
of  its  natural  size  and  usual  appearance,  a,  a.  Are  the 
marginal  oscula.  Fig.  2,  A  portion  of  the  same  worm 
injected,  to  shew  the  intestinal  canal.  Fig.  3,  The  ar- 
bor-scent ovaria,  as  they  appear  between  the  intestinal 
canal,  when  injected  with  quicksilver.  Fig.  4,  The 
head,  of  its  natural  size.  Fig.  .5,  The  head  magnified. 
Fig.  6,  A  direct  or  front  view  of  the  head,  very  much 
magnified,  a.  The  oscula  at  the  basis,  b.  The  protu- 
berant margin,  and  stellated  appearance.  c.  The 
mouth.  Fig.  7,  Is  a  detached  joint  of  the  usual  size. 
a.  Tbe  extremitj  which  is  received,  b.  The  extremity 


which  is  supplied  with  the  ligamentous  band  to  receive 
the  next  joint. 

In  the  Tania  osculis  superficialibus,  the  oscula  are  situ- 
ated on  the  flattened  surface  of  each  joint,  the  ovaria 
disposed  like  a  star  round  the  osculum.  This  creature 
is  composed  of  a  head  similar  to  that  of  the  other  spe- 
cies, a  chain  of  articulations,  and  a  tail  formed  of  a 
round  joint.  The  joints  however  are  more  uniform  in 
their  appearance  than  those  of  the  tasnia  osculis  margi- 
nalibus.  They  are  considerably  moi-e  broad  than  long, 
and  their  oscula  are  not  placed  on  the  margin,  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  flattened  surface^  and  only  on  one  side. 
In  every  other  respect  the  description  of  this  species 
agrees  with  that  given  of  the  other,  except  that  the  ova- 
ria are  in  the  form  of  a  rose  or  star.  This  species  sel- 
dom Or  ever  parts  with  any  of  its  joints.  When  it  does, 
it  hai)pens  from  some  increased  peristaltic  motion  of  the 
intestines  (and  not  spontaneously),  by  wliich  a  portion  is 
torn  off  and  passes  with  the  faeces.  This  specie  s  of  t^nia 
seldom  exceeds  five  yards  in  length,  is  always  situated  in 
the  small  intestines,  and,  it  would  appear,  that  it  feeds 
on  no  other  food  than  ])ure  chyle.  It  is  for  the  most 
part  of  a  darker  hue  than  the  former  species,  though 
sometimes  as  white  as  milk.  Of  this  species  of  tajnia  it 
is  very  seldom  that  more  than  three  or  four  are  met  with 
in  the  same  subject.  It  is  endemic  in  Switzerland  and 
Russia,  and  very  common  in  Germany  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  but  rare  in  this  country. 

Fig.  8,  Exhibits  the  largest  and  most  extreme  portion 
of  this  worm,  with  its  superflcial  oscula.  .  The  head  is  si- 
milar to  that  of  the  tffinia  osculis  marginalibus,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  it  is  much  more  filiform.  Fig. 
9,  Shews  a  portion  of  the  worm  with  the  intestinal  canal 
and  ovaria.  A  rounded  joint  is  the  most  common  ter- 
mination of  the  tail ;  nevertheless,  it  ends  sometimes  by 
a  bifurcated  apparatus,  and  each  fork  has  been  observed 
to  have  four  or  five  tentacula. 

The  methods  of  destroying  these  troublesome  animals, 
are  noticed  under  the  articles  Axthelmintica,  Taenia, 
&c. 

WORMWOOD.    For  the  different  species,  see  Ab- 

SINTIIIUM. 

WORT,  the  name  given  to  an  infusion  of  malt  in  hot 
water.  This  has  been  found  extremely  useful  in  the  cure 
of  the  scurvy.     Sec  Scorbutus. 

WOUND,  a  forcible  division  of  some  of  the  soft  parts 
of  the  body,  either  with  a  cutting,  pointed,  or  blunt  in' 
strument;  the  nature  of  the  latter  g<-nerally  giving  the 
character  of  the  wound,  as  incised,  punctured,  contuscdj 
lacerated,  6cc.  Gun-shot  wounds,  indeed,  have  a  pecu- 
liar character  (see  Gun-shot  Wounds),  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  wounds  proceeding  from  tlie  bites  of  ve- 
nomous reptiles,  &c.  Of  those,  some  notice  is  taken  in 
the  article  VenOjM. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  the  inspection  of  a 
wound  is,  whether  it  is  likely  to  prove  mortal  or  not. 
This  knowledge  can  only  be  had  from  anatomy,  by  which 
the  surgeon  will  be  able  to  delermine  what  parts  are  in- 
jured ;  and,  from  the  offices  which  these  parts  are  cal- 
culated to  perform,  whether  the  human  frame  can  su^ 
sist  under  such  injuries.  It  is  not,  however,  easy  foe 
the  most  expert  anatomist  alwayi  to  prognosticate  ib* 
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svpnt  with  certainty;  but  this  rule  he  ought  always  to 
lay  down  to  himself,  to  draw  the  most  fa\'ourablc  prog- 
nosis the  case  will  bear,  or  even  more  than  the  rules  of 
his  art  will  allow.     This  is  particularly  incumbent  on 
him  in  sea-engagements,  where  the  sentence  of  death  is 
executed  as  soon  as  pronounced,  and  the  patient  may 
be  thrown  alive  into  the  sea,  upon  the  surgeon's  declar- 
ing his  wound  to  be  mortal,   'i'liere  are,  besides,  many 
instances  ori  record,  where  wounds  have  healed,  whjcii 
the  most  sicilful  surgeons  have  deemed  mortal.   The  fol- 
lowing wounds  may  be  reckoned  mortal  :     1.  Those 
which  penetrate  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  all  tliosc 
wounds  of  the  viscera  where  the  large  blood-vessels  are 
opened  ;  because  their  situation  will  not  admit  of  proper 
application  to  restrain  the  flux  of  lilood.      2.  Those 
.which  obstruct  or  entirely  cut  ofl'  the  passage  of  tiie  nerv- 
ous inftucnce  througii  the  body.     Such  are  w!)unds  of 
the  brain,  cerebellum,  medulla  oblongata,  and  spinal 
marrow  ;  though  the  brain  is  sometimes  injured,  and  yet 
the  patient  recovers.    Wounds  likewise  of  tire  small 
blood-vessels  within  the  brain  arc  attended  with  great 
danger,  from  ihe  effused  fluids  pressing  upon  the  brain. 
Nor  is  there  less  danger  where  the  nerves  which  tend  to 
the  heart  are  wounded,   or  entirely  divided  ;   for  after 
this,  it  is  impossible  for  the  heart  to  continue  its  motion. 
3.  AH  wounds  which  entirely  deprive  the  animal  of  the 
•faculty  of  breathing.   4.  Those  wounds  which  interrupt 
the  course  of  the  chyle  to  the  heart :  such  are  wounds  of 
the  receptacle  of  the  chyle,  thoracic  duct,  and  larger 
lacteals,  d-c.  There  are  other  wounds  which  prove  fatal 
if  neglfcted  and  left  to  nature  ;  such  are  wounds  of  the 
larger  external  blood-vessels,  which  might  be  remedied 
by  ligature. 

In  examining  wounds,  the  next  consideration  is,  whe- 
ther the  parts  injured  are  such  as  may  be  supposed  to  in- 
duce dangerous  symptoms,  either  immediately  or  in  some 
time  during  the  course  of  the  cure.  In  order  to  proceed 
with  any  degree  of  certainty,  it  is  necessary  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  those  symptoms  which  attend  injuries  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  body.  If  the  skin  only  and  part 
of  the  cellular  substance  is  divided,  the  first  consequence 
is  an  effusion  of  blood  ;  the  lips  of  the  wound  retract,  be- 
come tumefied,  red,  and  inflamed,  leaving  a  gap  of  con- 
siderable wideness  according  to  the  length  and  deepness 
of  the  wound.  Besides,  if  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
skin  and  cellular  substance  is  divided,  a  slight  fever 
seizes  the  patient ;  the  effusion  of  blood  in  the  mean  time 
stops,  and  the  wound  is  partly  filled  up  with  a  cake  of 
coagulated  blood.  Below  this  cake,  the  small  vessels 
pour  forth  a  dear  liquor,  which  in  a  short  time  is  con- 
verted into  pus.  Below  this  pus  granulations  of  new 
flesh  arise,  the  cake  of  coagulated  blood  loosens,  a  new 
skin  covers  the  place  where  the  wound  was,  and  the 
whole  is  healed  up;  onl}'  there  remains  a  mark,  called 
a  cicatrix  or  scar,  shewing  where  the  injury  had  been  re- 
ceived. 

All  wounds  are  accompanied  with  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  pain,  especially  when  the  inflammation  comes  on, 
though  the  division  reaches  no  farther  than  the  skin  and 
cellular  substance.  If  the  muscular  fibres  are  divided, 
the  pain  is  much  greater,  because  the  sound  part  of  the 
jnuiscle  is  stretched  by  the  contraction  of  the  divided 
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part  and  the  action  of  the  antagonist  muscle,  which  it  is 
now  less  fitted  to  bear.  The  wound  also  gapes  much 
more  than  where  the  cellular  substance  only  is  divided, 
insomuch  that,  if  left  to  itself,  the  skin  will  cover  the 
muscular  fibres,  without  any  intervention  of  cellular 
substance;  and  not  only  a  very  unsigiilly  cicatrix  rt- 
mains,  but  the  use  of  the  muscle  is  in  some  measure 
lost.  If  the  muscle  happens  to  be  totally  divided,  if? 
parts  retract  to  a  very  considerable  distance  ;  and  un- 
less proper  methods  be  taken,  the  use  of  it  is  certainly 
lost  ever  afterwards. 

If  by  a  wound  any  considerable  artery  happens  to  be 
divided,  the  blood  flows  out  with  great  velocily,  and  by 
starts  ;  the  patient  soon  becomes  faint  with  loss  of  blood  ; 
ner  does  the  hasmorrhagy  stop  until  he  faints  away  alto- 
g(  ther,  when  the  ends  of  the  divided  vessel  close  by 
their  natural  contractility  :  and  if  as  much  vis  vifw  slili 
remains  as  is  sufficient  to  renew  the  operations  of  life, 
he  r^'covers  after  some  time,  and  the  wound  heals  up  as 
usual.  The  part  of  the  artery  which  is  below  the  wound 
in  the  mean  time  becomes  useless,  and  its  sides  collapse, 
so  that  all  the  inferior  part  of  the  limb  would  be  de- 
prived of  blood,  were  it  not  that  the  small  braiicLes 
sent  off  from  the  artery  above  the  wounded  place,  be- 
come enlarged,  and  capable  of  carrying  on  the  circula- 
tion.   Nature  also,  after  a  wonderful  manner,  often 
produces  new  vessels  from  the  superior  extremity  of  the 
di\  ided  artery,  by  v\hich  the  circulation  is  carried  on  as 
formerly.     However,  the  consequences  of  such  a  pro- 
fuse ha?niorrhagy  may  be  very  dangerous  to  the  patient, 
by  inducing  extreme  debility,  polypous  concretions  in 
the  heart  and  large  vessels,  or  an  univei-sal  diopsy, 
This  happens  especially  where  the  artery  is  partially  di- 
vided ;  because  then  the  vessel  cannot  contract  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  close  the  orifice  :  however,  if  the  wound 
is  but  small,  the  blood  gets  into  the  cellular  substance, 
swelling  up  the  member  to  an  extreme  degree,  forming 
what  is  called  a  diffused  aneurism.    Thus  the  hsemor- 
rhagy  soon  stops  externally,  but  great  mischief  may  pro- 
ceed from  the  confinement  of  the  extravasated  blood, 
which  is  found  to  have  the  power  of  destroying  not  only 
the  fleshy  parts,   but  also  the  bones  thojnselves;  and 
thus  not  only  the  use  of  the  limb  is  entirely  lost,  but 
the  patient  is  brought  into  great  danger  of  his  life,  if 
proper  assistance  be  not  obtained  in  a  short  time. 

AVounds  of  the  li<^aments,  nerves,  and  tendons,  are 
likewise  attended  with  bad  consequences.  When  a 
nerve  is  entirely  divided,  the  pain  is  but  trifling,  though 
the  consequences  are  often  dangerous.  If  the  nerve  is 
large,  all  the  parts  to  which  it  is  distributed  below  the 
wound  immediately  lose  the  power  of  motion  and  sensa- 
tion ;  nor  is  it  uncommon,  in  such  cases,  for  them  to 
be  seized  with  a  gangrene.  This,  however,  takes  place 
only  when  all  or  the  greatest  part  of  the  nerves  belong- 
ing to  a  particular  part  are  divided.  If  the  spinal  mar- 
row, for  instance,  be  divided  near  the  head,  the  parts 
below  soon  lose  their  action  irrecoverably ;  or  if  the  bun- 
dle of  nerves  passing  out  of  the  axilla  be  divided  or  tied, 
sensation  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  arm  below  will  pro- 
bably be  lost.  But  though  a  nerve  should  be  divided, 
and  a  temporary  palsy  be  produced,  it  may  again  re- 
unite, and  perform  its  proper  functions.    If  a  nerve  he 
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wounded  onh-,  instead  of  being  divided,  the  worst  symp- 
toms frequently  ensue. 

Wounds  which  penetrate  the  cavities  of  the  tliorax  arc 
always  exceedingly  dangerous,  because  there  is  scarcely 
a  possibility  of  all  the  viscera  escaping  unhurt.  A 
wound  is  known  to  have  penetrated  the.  cavity  of  the 
thorax  principally  by  the  discharge  of  air  from  it  at 
each  inspiration  of  the  patient,  by  an  extreme  difficulty 
of  breathing,  coughing  up  blood,  &c.  Such  wounds, 
however,  are  not  always  mortal ;  the  lungs  have  fre- 
quently been  wounded,  and  yet  the  patient  has  recover- 
ed. Wounds  of  the  diaphragm  are  almost  always  mor- 
tal, either  by  inducing  fatal  convuUions  immediately, 
or  by  the  ascent  of  the  stomach,  which  the  pressure  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  forces  up  through  the  wound 
into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax.  Even  though  the  wound 
does  not  penetrate  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  the 
very  worst  symptoms  may  follow.  For  if  the  wound 
descends  deeply  among  the  muscles,  and  its  oritice  lies 
higher,  the  extravasated  fluid  will  be  there  collected, 
and  form  various  sinuses  ;  and  after  having  eroded  the 
pleura,  it  ma\'  at  length  pass  into  the  cavity  of  the  tho- 
rax. The  matter  having  once  found  a  vent  into  this  ca- 
vity, will  be  continually  augmenting  from  the  discharge 
of  the  sinuous  ulcer,  and  the  lungs  will  at  last  suffer  by 
the  surrounding  matter.  If,  in  cases  of  wounds  in  the 
thorax,  the  ribs  or  sternum  happen  to  become  carious, 
the  cure  will  be  extremely  tedious  and  difBcult. 

There  is  sometimes  difficulty  in  determining  wiiether 
the' wound  has  really  penetrated  into  the  thorax  or  the 
abdomen  ;  for  the  former  descends  much  farther  to- 
wards the  sides  than  at  the  middle.  But  as  the  lungs 
are  almost  always  wounded  when  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax  is  penetrated,  the  symptoms  arising  from  thence 
can  scarcely  be  mistaken.  Another  symptom  which 
frequently,  though  not  always,  attends  wounds  of  the 
thorax,  is  an  anp/it/sema ;  occasioned  by  the  air  escap- 
ing from  the  wounded  lungs,  and  insinuating  itself  into 
the  cellular  substance  ;  which  being  pervious  to  it  over 
the  whole  body,  the  tumor  passes  from  one  part  to  an- 
other, till  at  last  every  part  is  inflated  to  a  surprising 
degree. 

Wounds  of  the  abdomen  are  not  less  dangerous  than 
those  of  the  thorax,  on  account  of  the  importance  of 
the  viscera  which  are  lodged  there.  Whi-ii  the  wound 
does  not  penetrate  the  cavity,  there  is  some  danger  of 
an  hernia  b;'ing  formed  by  the  protrusion  of  the  peri- 
tonajum  through  the  weakened  integuments,  and  the 
danger  is  greater  the  larger  tlie  wound  is.  Tiiose 
wounds  which  run  obliquelj'  betwixt  tiie  interstices  of 
the  muscles  otu-n  produce  sinuous  ulcers  of  a  bad  kind. 
_For  as  there  is  always  a  large  quantity  of  f:it  interposed 
cvery-where  betwixt  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  if  a 
■«."0und  happens  to  run  between  them,  the  extravasated 
humours,  or  matter  tliere  collected,  not  meeting  with  free 
•'gress  tijrough  the  mf)Uth  of  the  wound,  often  mak' s  its 
way  in  a  surnrisiiiJ  manner  through  the  cellular  sub- 
stance, and  forms  deep  sinuosiiies  bi-tween  the  muscles; 
in  wiiich  case  the  cure  is  always  difficult,  and  sometimes 
jmpossible. 

If  a  large  wound  penetrates  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men, some  of  the  viscera  will  certainly  be  protruded 


through  it ;  or  if  the  wound  is  but  small,  and  closed  op 
with  fat  so  that  none  of  the  intestines  can  be  protruded, 
we  may  know  that  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  is  pieiced, 
and  probably  some  of  the  viscera  wounded,  by  the  acute 
pain  and  fever,  paleness,  anxiety,  taintings,  hiccough, 
cold  sweats,  and  weakened  pulse,  all  of  which  accom- 
pany injuries  of  the  internal  parts.  The  mischiefs 
which  attend  wounds  of  this  kind  proceed  not  only  from 
the  injury  done  to  the  viscera  themselves,  but  from  the 
extravasation  of  blood  and  the  discharge  of  the  contents 
of  the  intestines  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen;  which, 
being  of  a  very  putrescent  nature,  soon  bring  on  the 
most  violent  disorders.  Hence  wounds  of  the  abdo- 
minal visct-ra  are  very  often  mortal.  This,  however,  is 
not  always  the  case,  for  the  small  intestines  have  been 
totally  divided,  and  yet  the  patient  has  recovered. 
Wounds  both  of  the  small  and  large  intestines  have 
healed  spontaneously,  even  when  they  were  of  such 
magnitude  that  the  contents  of  the  intestine  were  freely 
discharged  through  the  wound  in  it,  and  after  part  of 
the  intestine  itself  has  been  protruded  through  the 
wound  of  the  integuments. 

When  the  ?nesenter>/  is  injured,  the  danger  is  extreme, 
on  account  of  the  numerous  vessels  and  nt-rves  situated 
there.  Wounds  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  pancreas,  are 
also  exceedingly  dangerous,  although  there  are  some  in- 
stances of  the  spleen  being  cut  out  of  living  animals 
without  any  considerable  injury. 

From  the  preceding  account  of  the  symptoms  at- 
tending wounds  in  the  ditferent  parts  of  the  body,  the 
surgeon  may  be  enabled  to  judge  in  some  measure  of  the 
event;  though  it  must  always  be  remembered,  that 
wounds,  even  those  which  seemed  to  be  of  the  slight- 
est nature,  have,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  proved 
mortal,  chietly  by  inducing  convulsions,  or  a  locked 
jaw ;  so  that  no  certain  prognostic  can  be  drawn  on 
sight  of  recent  wounds.  We  shall  now,  however,  pro- 
cei.d  to  consider  their  treatment. 

For  the  cure  of -j^oiuida,  it  has  been  already  observed, 
that  the  ancie-nts  imagined  balsams,  the  juice  of  herbs, 
<kc.  to  be  a  kind  of  specifics.  In  after-ages,  and  in 
countries  where  balsams  are  not  easily  to  be  procured, 
salves  have  been  substituted  in  their  place  ;  and  even  at 
this  day  there  are  many  who  reckon  u  salve  or  ointment 
essentially'  necessary  for  healing  the  slightest  cut.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  cure  of  wounds  cannot  be 
effected,  nay,  not  even  forwarded  in  the  least,  by  oint- 
ments, unless  in  particular  cases  or  by  accident.  That 
power  which  the  human  frame  has  of  repairing  the  in- 
juries dojie  to  itself,  VIS  mtdicatrix  natune,  is  the  sole 
agent  in  curing  external  injuries;  and  without  this 
the  most  celebrated  balsams  would  prove  iiKfri.ctuaI. 
\Vhen  a  v,  Dund  has  been  made  with  a  sharp  instrument, 
and  is  n  t  extensive,  if  it  be  immediately  cleaned,  it 
will  almost  always  heal  by  l\xejirtt  intcnlion  in  a  very 
short  time.  Indeed  the  cures  performed  by  this  simple 
process  are  so  surprising,  that  they  would  be  incredible 
were  we  not  convi.iced  of  th.'ir  possibility  by  our  own  ex- 
peri,  nee.  When  ihis  process  is  eitlu  r  neglected  or  jnoves 
unsuccessful,  there  are  three  stages  to  be  observed  in  the 
cure  of  a  wound  :  the  first,  calk-d  digestion,  takes  place 
when  the  ends  of  the  wounded  vessels  contract  then- 
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selves,  and  pour  out  the  liquor  which  is  converted 
into  pus.  As  soon  as  this  appears,  the  second  stage,  in 
which  the  flesh  begins  to  grov:  vp,  takes  place  ;  and  as 
this  proceeds,  the  edges  of  the  wound  acquire  a  fine 
bluish  or  pearl  colour,  which  is  that  of  the  new  skin 
beginnirg  td  co\er  tlie  wound  as  far  as  the  flesh  has  fill- 
ed it  up.  This  process  continues,  and  the  skin  ad- 
vances from  all  sidfs  towards  the  centre,  which  is  called 
the  cicatrizing  of  the  wound.  For  the  promoting  of 
each  of  these  processes,  several  ointments  were  former- 
ly much  in  vogue;  but  it  is  now  found,  that  no  oint- 
ment whatever  is  capable  of  promoting  them,  and  that 
it  is  only  necessary  to  keep  the  wound  clean,  and  to 
prevent  the  air  from  having  access  to  it.  This,  indeed, 
nature  takes  care  to  do,  by  covi>ring  the  wound  with  a 
cake  of  co?2uli'.t!  d  blood  ;  but  if  a  wound  of  any  con- 
siderable magnitude  should  be  left  entirely  to  nature, 
the  pus  wrnld  form  below  the  crust  of  coagulated 
blood,  in  such  quantity,  that  it  would  most  protably 
corrupt,  and  the  w  ound  degenerate  into  a  corroding  ul- 
cer. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  cleanse  the  wound 
frequently  ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  will  be  proper  to 
apply  a  little  ointment  spread  on  soft  scraped  lint. 
For  the  first  dressing,  dry  lint  is  usually  applied,  ?nd 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain  for  two  or  three  davs, 
till  the  pus  is  perfectly  formed  ;  after  which,  the  oint- 
ment may  be  applied  as  just  now  directed  :  and  in  a 
healthy  body,  the  wound  will  heal  without  further 
trouble.  As  to  the  ointment  employed,  it  is  almost  in- 
different what  it  be,  provided  it  has  no  acrid  or  stimu- 
lating ingredient  in  its  composition. 

But  though,  in  general,  wounds  thus  easilv  admit  of 
a  cure,  there  are  several  circumstances  which  require 
a  dificrent  treatment,  even  in  simple  divisions  of  the 
fleshy  parts,  when  neither  the  membranous  nor  tendin- 
ous par^s  are  injured.    These  arc:  1.  Where  the  wound 
is  large,  and  gapes  very  much,  so  that,  if  allowed  to 
heal  in  the  natural  way,  the  patient  mi^ht  be  greatly 
disfigured  by  the  scar.    It  is  proper  to  bring  the  lips  of 
the  wound  close  to  each  other,  and  to  join  them  either 
by  adhesive  plaster,  or  by  suture,  as  the  wound  is  more 
superficial,  or  lies  deeper.    2.  When  foreign  bodies  are 
lodged  in  the  wound,  as  when  a  cut  is  given  bv  glass, 
etc.  It  IS  necessary  by  all  means  to  extract  them,  before 
the  wound  is  dressed  ;  for  it  will  never  heal  until  they 
are  discharged.   When  these  bodies  are  situated  in  such 
a  manner  as  not  to  be  capable  of  being  extracted  without 
lacerating  the  adjacent  parts,  which  would  occasion 
violent  pain  and  other  bad  symptoms,  it  is  necessarv  to 
enlarge  the  wound,  so  that  these  offending  bodies  may 
be  easily  removed.    This  treatment,  however,  is  chiefly 
necessary  in  gun-shot  wounds,  of  which  we  have  treated 
under  that  article.     3.   When  the  wound  is  made  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  runs  for  some  length  belov/  the 
skin,  and  the  bottom  is  much  lower  than  the  orifice, 
the  matter  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  wound  will  be 
lodged  in  the  bottom  of  it,  where,  corrupting  by  the 
heat,  it  will  degenerate  into  a  fistuloiis  ulcer.    To  pre- 
vent this,  we  must  use  compresses,  applied  so  that  the 
bottom  of  the  wound  may  suffer  a  more  considerable 
pressure  than  the  upper  part  of  it.     Thus  the  matter 
formed  at  the  bottom  will  be  gradually  forced  upwards, 


and  that  formed  at  the  upper  part  will  be  incapable  of 
descending  by  its  weight;  the  divided  parts,  in  the 
mean  time,  easily  uniting  when  pressed  close  together. 
Indeed,  the  power  which  nature  has  of  uniting  different 
parts  of  the  human  body  is  very  surprising ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  authors  of  credit,  even  if  a  piece  of  fRsh  be  to- 
tall}-  cut  out,  and  ajiplied  in  a  short  time  afterwards  to 
the  place  from  whence  it  was  cut,  the  two  will  unite. 
That  a  part  cut  out  of  a  living  body  does  not  entirely 
lose  its  vita!  power  for  some  time,  is  evident  from  the 
modern  practice  of  transplanting  teeth  ;  and  from  the 
experiuients  of  Mr.  Hunter.  W'e  have  therefore  the 
greatest  reason  to  hope,  that  the  divided  parts  of  the 
human  body,  when  closi'ly  applied  to  each  other,  will 
colicrc  without  leaving  any-  sinus  or  caviiy  between 
them.  However,  if  tliis  method  siiould  fail,  and  matter 
sfill  be  collected  in  the  depending  part  of  the  wound, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  an  opening  in  that  p;irt  in 
order  to  let  it  out ;  after  which  the  wound  may  be  cur- 
ed in  the  common  way.  4.  During  the  course  of  the 
cure,  it  sometimes  ha])pens  that  the  woiuid,  instead  of 
filling  up  with  fleshy  granulations  of  a  florid  colour, 
shoots  up  into  a  glassy-like  substance  which  rises  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  instead  of  laudable  pus,  a  thin  ill-coloured  and 
fetid  ichor  is  discharged.  In  this  case,  the  lips  of  the 
wound  lose  their  beautiful  pearl  colour,  and  become 
callous  and  M-hite.  nor  does  the  cicatrizing  of  the  wound 
at  all  advance.  When  this  happens  in  a  healthy  pati- 
ent, it  generally  proceeds  from  some  improper  manage- 
ment, especially  the  making  use  of  too  many  emollient 
and  relaxing  medicines,  or  an  immoderate  use  of  bal- 
sams and  ointments.  Frequently,  nothing  more  is  re- 
quisite for  taking  down  this  fungus,  than  dressing  with 
dry  lint ;  at  other  times,  desiccative  powders,  such  as 
calamine,  tutty,  calcined  alum,  6:c.  will  be  necessary  ; 
and  sometimes  red  nitrated  mercury  must  be  used. 
This  last,  however,  is  apt  to  give  great  pain,  if  sprinkled 
in  its  dry  state  upon  the  wound  ;  it  is  therefore  most 
proper  to  grind  it  with  some  simple  ointment,  which 
makes  a  much  more  gentle,  though  at  the  same  time  an 
eflicacious  escharotic.  Touching  the  overgrown  parts 
with  blue  vitriol  is  also  a  very  common  practice. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  the  wounded  patient  as 
otherwise  in  a  state  of  perfect  health  ;  but  it  must  be 
observed,  that  a  large  wound  is  capable  of  disordi  ring 
the  system  to  a  great  degree,  and  inducing  dangerous 
diseases  which  did  not  before  exist.    If  the  patient  is 
strong  and  vigorous,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  of 
the  wound  great,  a  considerable  degree  of  fever  may  arise, 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  check  by  bleeding,  low 
diet,  and  other  parts  of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen;  at 
the  same  time  that  the  inflamed  lips  of  the  wound  and 
parts  adjacent  are  to  be  treated  with  emollient  fomenta- 
tions, or  cataplasms,  till  the  pain  and  swelling  abate. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  happen,  when  the  patient  is 
of  a  weak  and  lax  habit,  that  the  vis  ^  'na:  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  excite  such  an  inflammation  in  the  wound 
as  is  absoluteU-  necessary  for  its  cure.     In  this  case, 
the  edges  of  the  wound  look  pale  and  soft;  the  wound 
itself  ichorous  and  bloody,  without  any  signs  of  fleshy 
granulations :  or  if  any  new  flcsl}  shoots  up,  it  is  of  the 
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fungous  glassy  kind  above  mentioned.  To  such  wounds 
all  external  applications  are  vain  ;  it  is  necessary  to 
strengthen  the  patient  by  proper  internal  remedies, 
among  which  the  bark  has  a  principal  place,  until  the 
wound  begins  to  alter  its  appearance.  In  such  persons, 
too,  there  is  some  danger  ot  a  hectic  fever,  by  the  absorp- 
tionof  matter  into  thebody  when  thesujjpnration  is  large; 
and  this  will  take  place  during  the  course  of  the  cure, 
even  when  the  appearances  have  been  at  first  as  favour- 
able as  could  be  wished.  This  happens  generally  when 
the  wound  is  large,  and  a  great  quantity  of  matter  form- 
ed :  for  by  this  discharge  the  patient  is  weakened  ;  so 
that  the  pus  is  no  sooner  formed,  than  it  is,  by  the  ab- 
sorbent vessels,  rcconveyed  into  the  body,  and  feverish 
heats  immediately  affect  the  patient.  For  this  the  best 
remedy  is  to  exhibit  the  bark  copiously,  at  the  same 
time  supporting  the  patient  by  proper  cordials  and  nou- 
rishing diet.  Indeed,  in  general,  it  will  be  found,  that 
in  the  case  of  wounds  of  any  considerable  magnitude,  a 
more  full  and  nourishing  regimen  is  required  than  the 
patient,  even  in  health,  has  been  accustomed  to  :  for 
the  discharge  of  pus  alone,  where  the  quantity  is  consi- 
derable, proves  very  debilitating,  if  the  patient  is  not 
strengthened  by  proper  diet.  And  it  is  constantly 
found,  that  the  cure  of  such  sores  goes  on  much  more 
easily  when  the  patient  is  kept  in  his  usual  habit  of 
body,  than  when  his  system  is  much  emaciated  by  a  very 
low  allowance;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  purgatives, 
and  whatever  else  tends  to  weaken  the  constitution,  are 
improper  in  the  cure  of  such  wovinds. 

Hcemorrhagies  very  frequently  happen  in  wounds,  ei- 
ther from  a  division  of  one  large  artery,  or  of  a  number 
of  small  ones.  In  this  case,  the  first  step  to  be  taken 
by  the  surgeon,  is  to  effect  a  temporary  stoppage  of  the 
blood  by  means  of  compression.  He  is  then  to  tic  up 
all  the  vessels  in  the  manner  to  be  afterwards  de- 
scribed. 

When  the  principal  arteries  of  a  wound  have  been 
tied,  and  a  little  blood  continues  to  be  discharged,  but 
appears  to  come  from  sundry  small  vessels  only,  an  ex- 
perienced surgeon  may  perhaps  think,  that  the  necessary 
compression  of  the  bandages  will,  in  all  probability, 
effect  a  total  stoppage  of  the  haemorrhagy.  In  a  general 
oozing  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood  from  the  whole  sur- 
face of  a  sore,  and  when  no  particular  vessel  can  be  dis- 
tinguished, there  is  a  necessity  for  trusting  to  this  reme- 
dy; but  whenever  an  artery  can  be  discovered,  of  what- 
ever size  it  may  be,  it  ought  unquestionably  to  be  secur- 
ed by  a  ligature.  But  it  frequently  happens,  that  consi- 
derable quantities  of  blood  are  discharged,  not  from 
any  particular  vessel,  but  from  all  the  small  arteries 
ovfr  the  surface  of  the  sore.  In  wounds  of  great  extent, 
praticularly  after  the  extirpation  of  cancerous  breasts, 
and  in  other  operations  wliere  extensive  sores  are  left, 
this  species  of  ha;niorrha2;y  often  proves  very  trouble- 
some, by  being  exceedingly  difficult  to  suppress. 

Bleedings  of  this  kind  secni  evidently  to  proceed  from 
two  very  different  and  opposite  causes.  First,  either 
from,  too  great  a  quantity  of  blood  coniained  in  the  ves- 
sels, or  from  an  over-degree  of  tone  in  the  vessels  them- 
selves ;  or,  perhaps,  from  a  combination  of  both  these 
causes.    But,  secondly,  such  evacuations  undoubtedly 


happen  most  frequently  in  such  constitutions  as  are 
very  relaxed  and  debilitated  ;  either  fiom  a  particular 
state  of  the  blood,  or  from  a  want  of  tone  in  the  con- 
taining vessels,  or,  in  some  instances,  from  a  concur- 
rence of  both. 

In  constitutions  perfectly  healthy,  on  the  occurrence 
of  wounds  even  ot  the  most  extensive  nature,  as  soon  as 
the  larger  arteries  are  secured,  all  the  small  vessels 
vi'hich  have  been  divided  are  diminished,  not  only  in 
their  diameters,  but  also  in  their  length  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  they  recede  considerably  within  the 
surface  of  the  surrounding  parts.  This  cause  of  itself 
would  probably,  in  the  greatest  number  of  instances, 
prove  sufficient  for  restraining  all  loss  of  blood  from  the 
smaller  arteries.  Another  very  powerful  agent,  how- 
ever, is  provided  by  nature  for  producing  the  same  ef- 
fect. From  the  extremities  of  the  divided  vessels,  which 
at  first  discharged  red  blood  only,  there  now,  in  their 
contracted  state,  oozes  out  a  more  thin,  though  viscid 
fluid,  containing  a  great  proportion  of  the  coagulable 
parts  of  the  blood  ;  and  this  being  equally  distributed 
over  the  surface  of  the  wound,  by  its  known  aggluti- 
nating power,  has  a  very  considerable  influence  in  re- 
straining all  such  haemorrhages. 

When  a  tedious  oozing  occurs  in  a  patient  young  and 
vigorous,  and  where  the  tone  of  the  muscular  fibres  is 
evidently  great,  the  most  effectual  means  of  putting  a 
stop  to  the  discharge  is  to  relax  the  vascular  system,  ei- 
ther by  opening  a  vein  in  some  other  part,  or,  what 
gives  still  more  immediate  relief,  by  untieing  the  liga- 
ture on  one  of  the  principal  arteries  of  the  part,  so  as 
to  allow  it  to  bleed  freely :  those  violent  spasmodic 
twitchings,  too,  so  frequent  after  operations  on  any  of 
the  extremities,  when  they  do  not  depend  on  a  nerve 
being  included  in  the  ligature  with  the  artery,  are  in 
this  manner  more  effectually  relieved  than  by  any  other 
means. 

By  the  same  means,  the  patient,  fr®m  being  in  a  fe- 
brile heat  and  much  confused,  soon  becomes  very  tran- 
quil :  the  violent  pulsation  of  the  heart  and  larger  arte- 
ries abates,  and  the  blood  not  being  propelled  with  such 
impetuosity  into  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  ])art,  they  are 
thereby  left  at  more  liberty  to  retract.  In  the  mean 
time  the  patient  ought  to  be  kept  exccedingl}'  cool ; 
wine  and  other  cordials  should  be  rigidly  avoided;  cold 
water,  acidulated  either  with  the  mineral  or  vegetable 
acids,  ought  to  be  the  only  drink ;  motion  of  every 
kind,  particularly  of  the  part  affected,  should  be  guard- 
ed against;  and  the  wound  being  covered  with  dry  flour 
and  lint,  ought  to  be  tied  up  with  a  bandage,  so  ap- 
plied as  to  produce  a  moderate  degree  of  pressure  on 
the  extn  mities  of  the  divided  parts. 

As  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  has  been  dis- 
charged, the  wound  being  drissed,  and  the  patient  laid 
to  rest,  a  dose  of  opium,  proportioned  to  the  violence 
of  the  symptoms,  ought  to  be  immediatily  exhibited. 
It  ought  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  in  all  such  cir- 
cumstances, much  larger  doses  of  that  remedy  are  ne- 
cessary than  in  ordinary  cases  n  quiring  the  use  of  opi- 
um. Small  doses,  instead  of  answering  any  good  pur- 
pose, seem  frecjueiitly  rath:  r  to  ;iggravate  the  various 
symptoms  ;  so  that  whenever  they  are  here  had  recoursa 
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to,  they  ought  always  to  be  given  in  quantities  sufficient 
for  the  intended  etTect. 

But  hcemonhagies  of  this  nature  happen  much  more 
frequently  in  relaxed  enfeebl'^d  habits,  where  the  solids 
have  lost  part  of  their  natural  firmness,  and  the  fluids 
have  acquired  a  morbid  tenuity.  In  this  case,  a  mode- 
rate use  of  generous  wine  ought  to  be  immediately  pre- 
scribed ;  for  nothing  tends  so  much,  in  such  circum- 
stances, to  restrain  hsemorrhagies,  as  a  well-directed 
use  of  proper  cordials.  By  tending  to  invigorate  and 
brace  the  solids,  they  enable  the  arterial  system  to  give 
a  due  resistance  to  the  contained  fluids ;  and  have  also 
a  considerable  influence  in  restoring  to  the  fluids  that 
viscidity  of  texture,  of  which,  in  all  such  instances,  we 
suppose  them  to  be  deprived. 

A  nourishing  diet  also  becomes  proper;  the  patient 
ought  to  be  kept  cool  ;  and  the  mineral  acids,  from  their 
known  utility  in  every  species  of  hiBmorrhagy,  ought 
also  to  be  prescribed.  Rest  of  body  is  here  also  proper; 
and  opiates,  when  indicated  either  by  pain  or  spasmo- 
dic afl'ections  of  the  muscles,  ought  never  to  be  omitted. 

Together  with  these  remedies  adapted  to  the  general 
system,  particular  dressings,  appropriated  to  the  state 
of  the  parts  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied,  have  been 
found  very  beneficial.  In  healthy  constitutions,  soon 
after  the  discharge  of  blood  is  over,  the  parts  are  cover- 
ed with  a  viscid  coagulable  effusion,  from  the  mouths 
of  the  now  retracted  arteries  ;  but  in  constitutions  of  an 
opposite  nature,  where  the  solids  are  much  relaxed,  the 
blood  in  general  is  found  in  such  an  attenuated  state  as 
to  afford  no  secretion  of  this  nature. 

To  supply  as  much  as  possible  the  deficiency  of  this 
natural  balsam^  different  artificial  applications  have 
been  invented.  Dusting  the  part  with  starch  or  wheat- 
flour  has  sometimes  been  found  of  use,  and  gum-arabic 
in  fine  powder  has  been  known  to  answer  when  these 
failed.  . 

Applications  of  this  kind,  indeed,  have  been  used  with 
success  in  all  such  haemorrhagies,  with  whatever  habit 
of  body  they  happen  to  be  connected  ;  but  they  have 
always  proved  more  particularly  serviceable  in  relaxed 
constitutions,  attended  with  an  attenuated  state  of  the 
blood,  and  an  enfeebled  muscular  system.  Alcohol, 
or  any  other  ardent  spirits,  impregnated  with  as  great 
a  quantity  as  they  can  dissolve  of  myrrh,  or  any  other 
of  the  heating  viscid  gums,  may  be  here  used  with  free- 
dom, though  in  constitutions  of  an  opposite  nature  they 
ought  never  to  be  employed.  The  old  balsamum  trauma- 
ticum  of  the  shops,  a  remedy  of  this  nature,  was  long 
famous  for  its  influence  in  such  cases:  but  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  this  and  similar  applications,  which 
long  prevailed  with  some  practitioners,  has  undoubt- 
edly done  much  harm;  for  as  they  are  all  possessed  of 
very  stimulating  powers,  they  of  course  tend  to  aggra- 
vate every  symptom  in  wounds  connected  with  a  tense 
state  of  fibre,  when  much  pain,  and  especially  when 
spasmodic  muscular  affections  prevail. 

By  a  due  perseverance  in  one  or  other  of  the  plans 
here  pointed  out,  it  will  seldom  happen  tliat  haemorrha- 
gies of  this  nature  are  not  at  last  put  a  stop  to  :  but  w  hen 
the  contrary  does  occur,  when,  notwithstanding  the 
use  of  the  remedies  recommended,  a  discharge  of  blood 


still  continues,  together  with  the  means  already  advised, 
an  equal  inodei-ate  pressure  ought  to  be  applied  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  sore,  to  be  continued  as  long  as  the 
necessit3'  of  the  case  seems  to  indicate. 

In  finishing  the  dressings  of  such  wounds,  after  the 
lint  and  compresses  have  been  applied,  a  bandage, 
properly  adapted  to  the  part,  ought  to  conclude  the 
whole,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  as  equal  a 
degree  of  pressure  over  the  surface  of  tlic  sore  as  possi- 
ble. But  it  now  and  then  liappens,  that  no  bandage 
whatever  can  be  so  applied  as  to  produce  the  desired 
effect ;  and  in  such  cases  the  hand  of  an  assistant  is  the 
only  resource;  which  being  firmly  applied  over  the  dress- 
ings, so  as  to  produce  a  very  equal  degree  of  pressure, 
will  commonly  succeed  when  no  other  remedy  is  found 
to  have  much  influence. 

With  regard  to  wounds  of  the  nerves,  teiiduiis,  and  li- 
gaments, wi)ich  are  often  attended  with  violent  symp- 
toms, and  frequently  resist  every  method  of  cure  pro- 
posed by  the  most  skilful  practitioners,  we  have  suffici- 
ently treated  of  them  in  the  case  of  blood-letting,  in 
which  it  frequently  happens  that  the  aponeuruais  of  the 
biceps  muscle  is  wounded,  or  even  the  tendon  of  that 
muscle  punctured,  or  sometimes  aTierve  which  happens 
to  lie  in  the  neigiibourhood  is  partially  divided.  See 
Bleeding. 

In  the  case  of  a  uounded  or  ruptured  tendon,  the  limb 
should  be  placed  in  such  a  manner  as  will  most  readily 
admit  of  the  retracted  ends  of  the  tendon  being  brought 
nearly  together  ;  and  when  in  this  situation,  the  muscles 
of  the  whole  limb  in  which  the  injury  has  happened 
must  be  confined  with  a  roller,  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  all  kind  of  exertion  during  the  cure,  endeavouring 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  parts  easy  and  relaxed. 
Thus,  in  a  wound  or  rupture  of  the  tendon  of  the  rectus 
muscle  of  the  thigh,  the  patient's  leg  should  be  kept  as 
much  as  possible  stretched  out  during  the  cure,  while 
the  thigh  should  be  in  some  degree  bent,  to  relax  the 
muscle  itselt'  as  far  as  possible.  In  similar  affections  of 
the  tendo  Acliillis,  the  knee  should  be  kept  constantly 
bent,  to  relax  the  muscles  of  the  leg  ;  and  the  foot 
should  be  stretched  out,  to  admit  of  the  ends  of  the 
ruptured  tendon  being  brought  nearly  into  contact.  A 
roller  should  be  applied  with  a  rirnmess  quite  sufficient 
for  securing  the  muscles  and  tendons  in  this  situation  ; 
but  care  must  be  takm  to  prevent  it  from  impeding  the 
circulation,  With  this  view,  fine  soft  flannel  should  be 
preferred  l  ither  to  linen  or  cotton ;  for  being  more  elas- 
tic, it  more  readily  yields  to  any  swelling  with  which 
the  limb  ma}'  be  attacked. 

The  late  Dr.  Monro  was  the  first  who  gave  any  ac- 
curate directions  for  the  treatment  of  rupture  in  the 
large  tendons,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  given  with  more  pre- 
cision, from  his  having  himself  experienced  the  efiects  of 
this  misfortune  in  the  tendo  Achillis.  He  used  a  ioot- 
sock  or  slijiper,  made  of  doubh-quilted  ticking,  and 
left  open  ai  the  toe  ;  from  the  heel  of  which  a  strap 
went  up  above  the  calf  of  th-e  leg.  A  sir()ng  piece  of 
the  same  material  went  round  the  calf,  and  was  fastened 
with  a  lace.  On  the  back-part  of  this  was  a  buckle, 
through  which  the  strap  of  the  foot-sock  was  passed, 
by  which  the  calf  could  be  brought  down,  and  the  foot 
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extended  nt  pleasure.  Besides,  there  was  a  piece  of  tin 
applied  to  tlie  fore-part  of  tlie  lep;,  to  prevent  the  foot 
from  gettino;  into  any  improper  posture  during  sleep. 
After  proposing  to  walk,  he  put  on  a  shoe  with  a  heel 
two  inches  deep,  and  it  was  not  till  the  expiration  of 
five  months  that  he  ventured  to  lay  aside  the  tin  plate  ; 
and  he  continued  the  use  of  the  high-hecled  shoe  for  two 
vears.  Tiie  whole  apparatus  is  reprrsiiited  in  pi. 
XXXI.  From  this  treatment,  a  knowledge  may  be 
formed  of  the  treatment  necessary  to  be  followed  in  the 
laceration  of  tendons  of  other  parts  of  the  body. 

In  wounds  of  the  thorax,  even  though  none  of  the  vis- 
cera should  be  injured,  wc  nuiy  yet  irasonably  expect 
that  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  wfll  be  extrava- 
sated  ;  and  this,  if  very  large,  must  be  evacuated  if  possi- 
ble. However,  it  ought  to  be  particularly  observed, 
that  this  extravasated  blood  should  not  be  discharged 
before  we  are  assured  that  the  wounded  vessels  have 
done  bleeding.  When  the  pulse  appears  sufficiently 
strong  and  equal,  the  extremities  are  warm,  no  hiccup 
or  convulsion  appears,  and  the  patient's  strength  conti- 
nues, we  may  tlien  know  that  the  inteinal  ha-morrhagy 
has  ceased,  and  that  the  means  for  discharging  tlie 
blood  may  now  be  safely  used.  Matter,  wat(  r,  blood, 
&c.  have  sometimes  vanished  from  the  cavities  of  the 
thorax,  and  been  afterwards  discharged  by  sweat,  urine, 
<ls:c.  Yet  this  but  seldom  happens;  and  if  we  were  to 
trust  to  nature  only  in  these  cases,  it  is  certain  that 
many  would  perish,  froma  corrosion  of  the  thoracic  vis- 
cera by  the  extravasated  and  putrid  blof)d,  who,  by  an 
artificial  extraction  of  that  fluid,  might  be  saved. 

Wounds  of  the  abdomen  must  be  closed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  then  treated  as  simple  wtiunds;  only  they 
ought  to  be  dressed  as  seldom  and  expeditiously  as  nniy 
be.  A  spare  diet,  witii  other  parts  of  the  antiphlogis- 
tic regimen,  is  here  absolutely  necessary.  It  som- - 
times  happens,  that,  through  a  large  wound  of  the  ab- 
dominal integuments,  the  intestine  comes  out  without 
beina  injured ;  yet,  if  it  repiains  for  any  time  expf)scd 
to  the  air,  the  case  is  commonly  very  dangerous.  The 
most  proper  method,  in  ail  such  cases,  is  to  return  the 
protruded  part  as  soon  as  possible  ;  for  although  writers 
in  general  formerl)'  recomnu^nded  warm  fomfutaiions, 
&c.  to  be  previously  applied,  the  latest  authors  ujion 
this  subject  consider  the  most  naunal  and  proper  fo- 
mentation to  be  that  which  is  produced  by  the  heat  and 
moisture  of  the  patient's  belly,  and  that  therefore  the 
intestines,  if  no  mortiticatioii  has  taken  place,  are  to  be 
cleared  from  extraneous  matter,  and  immediately  re- 
turned. When  the  omentum  appears  prolapsed,  the 
same  tteneral  treatment  is  to  be  observed  ;  only  that, 
•■when  it  is  dry  and  mortified,  the  dead  part  may  safely 
be  extirpated. 

Wounds  into  the  cavities  of  joints,  though  the}'  do  not 
seem  at  first  alarming,  yet  by  exposure  to  the  air,  the 
lining  membrane  of  such  cavities  acquires  such  a  degree 
•i" sensibility  as  may  endanger  life.    As  soon,  therefore, 


as  any  extraneous  bod)',  pushed  into  the  joint,  is  remov- 
ed, the  admission  of  the  external  air  is  to  be  guarded 
against  as  much  as  possible.  If  the  wound  be  not  too 
large,  tliis  may  be  done  by  pulling  the  skin  over  the 
wound  of  the  joint  ;  and,  to  prevent  its  retraction,  some 
adhesive  plaster,  wirh  pi'cper  Ijandaging,  is  to  be  us(-d. 
But  wlien  inflammation  is  come  on,  rc])eated  and  copi- 
ous blood-letting,  together  with  fomentations,  become 
necessary  ;  and  as  the  pain  in  these  cases  is  apt  to  be 
violent,  opiates  naist  be  administered  ;  but  should  mat- 
ter be  formed  in  the  cavity  of  the  joir:i,  free  vent  must 
be  giveii  to  it. 

Contused  and  lacerated  JFnimd.'i  fo:-ni  a  subject  which 
is  next  for  consideration.  Wlu  n  the  small  vessels  of  a 
part  arc  broken  by  a  blow  with  any  hard  instrument 
without  penetrati;ig  the  skin,  nt  th.  sanif  time  that  tlie" 
solid  fibres  of  the  p;irt  are  crushed,  the  injury  is  termed 
a.  confi/sion  :  and  when,  at  tjie  same  time,  the  skin  is 
brokm,  it  is  termed  a  contused  and  lacerated  woiind ;  be- 
cause in  this  case  the  parts  are  not  fiiirly  divided  as  with 
a  knife,  but  torn  asunder  or  violently  stretched.  Every 
contusion,  therefore,  whether  the  skin  is  broken  or 
not,  may  properly  be  reckoned  a  wound  ;  for  where  the 
injury  is  so  slight  tliat  none  of  th;'  contents  of  the  small 
vessels  are  extravasated,  it  scarcely  desrrves  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  innn(  diate  consequence  of  a  contusion, 
then  fore,  is  a  swelling,  by  reason  of  the  extravasation 
just  mentioned  ;  and  the  skin  becomes  discoloured  by 
the  blood  stagnating  und' r  it:  but  as  this  fluid,  even 
th(<u;^h  covered  by  the  >kin,  cannot  l<>ng  remain  in  its 
naruial  state,  it  then  happens  that  the  contused  part 
so(;n  loses  its  fli  rid  red  colour,  and  becomes  blue  or 
bhiek  ;  the  thinner  parts  being  in  the  mean  time  gradu- 
ally taken  up  by  the  absorbent  vessels,  which  at  last 
happens  to  the  cruor  itself ;  the  blue  disapp-^'ars,  and  is 
succeeded  by  a  yellowish  colour,  shewing  that  the 
blood  is  now  absorbed  ;  after  which  the  paft  recovers 
its  former  appearance,  and  the  ruptured  vessels  appear 
to  have  united  as  th(nigh  nothing  had  happened. 

These  are  the  symptoms  which  attend  the  slightest 
kind  of  contusions ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  where  the 
blow  is  so  -violent  as  to  rupture  or  crush  som.e  of  the 
large  nerves,  or  blood-vessels,  all  the  bad  conseeiuehccs 
which  attend  simple  we)unds  of  those  parts  will  ensue, 
and  they  will  not  at  all  b(  alleviated  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  skin  being  whole  .  Hence  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  a  contusion  may  produ'-e  idce  rs  e  f  the  worst  kind, 
gangrene,  sphacelus,  carious  bones,  dc;  anel  if  it 
happens  to  be  on  a  glandular  part,  a  scirrhus  or  cancer 
is  very  frequently  founel  to  ensu  ■.  Even  the  viscera 
themselve  s,  e^specially  of  the  abdomem,  may  be  injured 
by  contusions  to  such  a  degree  as  to  produce  an  inflam- 
mation, gangreme,  or  scirrhus,  nay  instant  death,  with- 
out rupturing  the  skin.  What  has  been  said  under 
Gun-shot  Wounds  sufl^ciently  applies  to  these  cases. 

W^OUNDWORT,  called  by  the  country  people 
Herculcs's  allheal.    Sec  Paj?ax. 
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!X!!^A'NTI-IIUM,  the  lesser  burdock  ;  Xanthium  stru^ 
murium  Linn.  This  plant  was  once  esteemed,  but  witli 
little  reason,  in  the  cure  of  scrofula.  The  seeds  now 
are  administered  internally,  in  some  countries,  against 
erysipi  las. 

XA'NTHIUiM  STRUxMARIUM;  the  systematic 
name  ut'  the  lesser  burdock.    See  Xanthium. 

XERA'SIA  (I'rom  0£^Of,  dry);  an  excessive  tenuity 
of  the  hail's,  similar  to  down. 
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XIPHOID  CARTILAGE.    See  Cahtilago  Exsi- 

FORMIS. 

XIPHOIDES  (from  ^eiipo;,  a  sivord,  and  ejJoj,  like- 
ness), xiphoid;  a  term  given  by  anatomists  to  parts 
which  have  some  resemblance  to  an  ancient  sword.  The 
xiphoid  cartilage  is  an  instance  of  this. 

XYLO- ALOES.    See  Lignum  aloes. 

XYLO  -  BALSAMUM.     See  Balsamum  Gilea- 

DENSE. 


YEA 

'^T'aIM,  an  esculent  root  obtained  from  three  species  of 
Dioscorca;  \jz.  the  ulata,  bulbij era,  and  sat iia.  Yams 
grow  bpontaneously  in  botii  the  Indies,  and  their  roots 
are  eaten,  especially  by  the  negroes,  as  the  potatoe  is 
with  us.  There  is  great  variety  in  the  colour,  size,  and 
ihape  of  yams  ;  some  are  blue  or  brown,  round  or  ob- 
long, and  weigh  from  one  pound  to  two.  They  are  es- 
teemed, when  dressed,  as  being  nutritious  and  easy  of  di- 
gestion, and  are  pri  ierred  to  wheaten  bread.  Their  taste 
is  sonn  what  like  the  potatoe,  but  more  luscious.  The 
negroes  boil  and  masii  them.  Tl^'y  also  grind  them 
into  flour,  and  make  them  into  brtad  and  puddings. 
When  yams  are  to  be  kept  for  some  lime,  they  are  ex- 
posed upon  the  groimd  to  the  sur,  as  we  do  onions,  and 
when  sufficiently  withered  they  are  put  into  dry  sand  in 
casks,  and  placi'd  in  a  garret,  where  they  remain  often 
for  many  seasons  without  losing  an3'  of  their  proper- 
ties. 

YARROW.     See  Millefolium. 

YA^^'S,  a  cutaneous  disease  common  amongst  the 
negroes  in  the  West  Indies.  See  Fuamb/esia.  It  is 
the  African  name  for  ra^pberrj'. 

Y'EAST,  or  Earm  ;  the  foam  or  froth  of  beer,  or 
other  liquors,  in  a  state  of  fermentation.  Yeast  is  used 
for  a  leaven  or  ferment  in  the  making  of  bread  ;  as  scrv- 
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ing  to  swell  or  puff  it  up  very  considerably  in  a  little 
time,  and  to  make  it  much  lighter,  softer,  and  more 
digestable :  though  when  there  is  too  much  of  it,  the  bread 
is  rendered  bitter  and  nauseous.  Yeast  has  been  given, 
as  an  antiseptic,  in  putrid  fevers,  and  with  advantage. 

YELLOW  FEVER,  Typhus  ictcndes.  Putrid  bilious 
fever,  or  Endemial  Causus;  one  of  the  most  fatal  dis- 
eases to  which  the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates  are  sub- 
ject. It  is  the  same,  as  the  generality  of  writers  assert, 
with  that  called,  from  one  ot  its  worst  symptoms,  the 
black  vomit ;  which  is  so  terribly  deslructive  in  some  of 
the  warm  parts  of  America,  particularly  at  Carthagena. 
Sec  Causus,  endemial.  This  fever  principally  attacks 
Europeans,  especially  those  who  have  recently  arrived 
in  hot  climates.  Negroes  are  entirely  exempt  from  it, 
though  pet)plc  of  colour  are  no  less  liable  to  be  attacked 
than  the  whites. 

The  yellow  fever  has  been  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Moseley.  When  a  new-comer  is  seized  with  a  sudden 
loss  of  strength,  and  a  desire  of  changing,  for  rett,  iiuo 
every  position,  without  finding  it  in  any,  those  s}njp- 
toms  which  constitute  this  fever  may  be  exjxcted.  It 
is,  hp  says,  of  great  consequence  to  be  underslood,  that 
whvw  new-coiners  are  taken  ill  in  hot  climates,  an  inter- 
mission is  not  to  be  waited  for;  the  disease  must  be 
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stifled  in  its  birtli.  If  exposed  to  the  causes  of  the  fever, 
the  probable  consequences  would  soon  be,  that  a  per- 
son would  perceive  an  heaviness,  a  lassitude,  an  oppres- 
sion, and  a  loss  of  appetite.  Tiiis  is  the  time  to  extin- 
guish the  disease  ;  but  Europeans  and  North-Americans 
neglect  it,  as  they  are  not  accustomed  at  home  to  have 
recourse  to  medicine,  on  the  first  moment  of  indisposi- 
tion. 

Either  on  the  following  day,  or  perhaps  within 
twelve  hours  from  the  first  indisposition,  the  violence  uf 
the  disease  will  commence,  thus:— 

1.  "  There  will  be  a  faintness,  and  generally  a  giddi- 
ness of  the  head,  with  a  small  degree  (if  chilliness  and 
harror,  but  never  a  rigor.  Then  immediately  will  suc- 
■ceed,  a  high  degree  of  fever,  with  great  heat,  and 
strong  beating  in  all  the  arteries  of  the  body,  particu- 
larly observable  in  the  carotid  and  tempt)ral  arteries; 
flushings  in  the  face,  gasping  for  cool  air,  white 
tongue,  but  tinged  with  yellow,  after  the  retchings  have 
commenced  ;  excessive  thirst,  redness,  heaviness,  and 
burning  in  the  eyes  ;  heaviness  and  darting  pains  in  the 
head,  and  small  of  the  back,  and  often  down  the  thighs  ; 
pulse  quick,  generally  full  and  strong,  in  some  cases 
quick,  low,  and  vaccillating  ;  skin  hot  and  dry,  some- 
times with  a  partial  and  momentary  moisture;  sickness 
of  the  stomach,  from  tlie  iirst,  which  increases  with  the 
disease, and  immediately  after  anything  is  taken  toquench 
the  thirst,  retchings  succeed,  in  which  bilious  matter 
is  brought  up;  anxiety  with  stricture,  soreness,  and  in- 
tense heat  about  the  praicordia  ;  great  restlessness  ;  hea- 
vy respiration  ;  sighing  ;  urine  detp  coloured,  and  but 
little  in  quantity.  This  is  the  first  stage  of  the  fever,  and 
may  continue  twenty-four,  thirty-six,  fort3'-eight,  or 
sixty  hours,  and  this  constitutes  its  inflammatory  period. 

2.  "  The  second  stage  begins  with  an  abatement  of 
many  of  the  preceding  symptoms,  and  the  rise  of  others; 
sometimes  with  a  decei\ing  tranquillity,  but  with  per- 
turbation, if  the  patient  should  fall  into  asleep.  Then  a 
yellow  tinge  is  observed  in  the  eyes,  neck,  and  breast ; 
the  heat  subsides,  and  sometimes  with  a  chilliness  ;  but 
not  with  that  sort  of  strong  rigor  which,  when  it  hap- 
pens, terminates  the  disease  by  sweat,  or  by  copious  bi- 
lious evacuations,  upwards  or  downw  ards.  The  retch- 
ings increase  and  turn  poraceous,  the  pulse  flags,  but  is 
sometimes  high,  and  sometimes  soft ;  the  skin  moist  and 
clammy  ;  urine  in  small  quantity,  and  of  a  dark  croce- 
ous  colour;  the  tongue,  in  some  cases,  is  dry,  harsh, 
and  discoloured,  but  in  others  furred  and  moist ;  con- 
fusion in  the  head,  and  sometimes  delirium;  with  the 
eyes  glassy.  This  stage  of  the  disease  scjmetimes  conti- 
nues only  for  a  few  hours,  sometimes  for  twelve,  twen- 
ty-four, thirty-six,  or  forty-eight  hours,  but  seldom 
longer.  It  is  in  the  beginning  of  this  second  stage  when 
attempts  have  failed,  or  have  been  neglected  in  the  in- 
flammatory stage,  that  the  struggle  is  to  be  made  be- 

'  twecn  life  and  death, 

3.  "  In  the  ^Airci  and  last  stage,  oi  the  fever,  the  pulse 
sinks  and  becomes  unequal  and  intermittent,  sometimes 
very  quick;  frequent  vomiting;  with  great  straining 
and  noise  in  vomiting,  and  what  is  brought  up  now  is 
more  in  quantity,  and  has  the  appearance  of  the  grounds 
of  coffee,  or  is  of  a  slate  colour;  nothing  can  be  retain- 


ed in  the  stomach  ;  difficult  breathing;  tongue  black; 
cold  clammy  sweats  ;  eyes  yellow,  and  sunk;  yellow- 
ness round  the  mouth  and  temples,  and  soon  after  over 
the  whole  body. 

"  This  universal  yellowness  growing  deeper  coloured, 
accompanied  by  an  aggravation  of  all  the  other  svmp- 
toms,  is  the  immediate  forerunner  of  death.  Deep  re- 
spiration; subsultus  tendinum;  a  convulsive  kind  of 
sighing;  black  urine;  sometimes  total  suppression  of 
r.rine  ;  doth-like  coldness  of  the  hands,  feet,  and  leos; 
heat  still  about  the  pit  of  the  stomach  ;  delirium,  and 
struggling  to  get  up  in  the  bed;  faulterini^;  speech; 
trembling;  blood  oozing  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils; 
soToetimes  from  the  corners  of  the  eyes,  and  from  the 
cars;  vomiting  black  bloody  cruor  ;  stools  the  same; 
livid  spots  about  the  body,  particularly  the  prajcordia; 
hiccup;  muttering;  coma; — death." 

Dr.  Moseley  has  divided  the  disease  into  three  stages,^ 
because,  between  the  iiiflannnatory  and  the  gangren&sm 
state,  there  is  a  distinct  period  oi  {ts  rnetaptosis ;  a  com- 
posure preceding  mortification,  as  is  observed  on  aH 
other  occasions,  which  sometimes  gives  sufficient  lemnh 
of  time  to  perform  the  cure;  though  sometimes  it  is  of 
so  short  a  duration,  that  the  patient  rushes  immediately, 
as  soon  as  the  inflammatory  state  is  passed,  into  the 
black  vomiting.  Sometimes,  in  this  period  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  symptoms  are  so  mild,  and  the  patient  so 
tranquil,  that  the  disease  is  supposed  at  an  end  ;  aiid 
all  means  are  neglected,  till  the  third  stage  comes  on 
and  completes  the  catastrophe. 

This  description  corresponds  with  the  general  course, 
of  the  disease,  when  the  patient  dies  from  the  third  odj 
fourth,  to  the  seventh  day.  But  many  patients  do  not' 
experience  all  the  symptoms  mentioned,  which  vary  ac- 
cording to  habit  of  body  ;  some  inclining,  according  to 
Dr.  Moseley,  to  characterise  the  gemnne,  and  some 
the  spiiriuus  causus,  of  the  ancients.  Some  have  no 
chilliness  at  first,  nor  faintness,  nor  flushings  in  the  face, 
and  the  pulse  is  sometimes  deeply  depressed,  and  not 
quick  ;  and  there  are  gross  habits  of  body  which  have 
been  attacked  in  very  sultry  weather,  in  damp  situations, 
where  the  inflammatory  period  has  been  only  of  a  few 
hours'  duration  ;  the  ?netaptusis  has  been  so  rapid,  that 
the  black  vomiting,  and  the  mortified  state,  have  unex- 
pectedly appeared,  and  have  ended  the  patient  in  twen- 
ty-four, thirty-six,  or  forty-eight  hours.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  are  some  instances  where  the  disease  has 
been  protracted  to  the  eighth,  ninth,  or  tenth  day  ;  and 
others  where  it  has  never  passed  I'rom  the  inflammatory 
stage  ;  but  being  checked,  though  not  extinguished,  it 
has  been  lengthened  out,  and  at  last  converted  into  a  re- 
mittent of  great  duration,  of  most  difTicult  cure,  and  te- 
dious recovery. 

During  all  the  periods  of  the  disease,  great  heat  is 
perceived  near  the  prsEcordia,  and  soreness  and  uneasi- 
ness complained  of,  on  pressing  the  hand  upon  those  re- 
gions. After  death,  livid  spots  appear  over  the  whole 
body,  particularly  about  the  prascordia;  but  from  the 
appearance  of  the  liver,  and  gall-bladder,  on  dissection, 
though  both  arc  materially  affect/xl  in  this  disease,  there 
is  no  fair  inference  to  be  drawn  that  these  are  primarily 
in  fault.    In  the  course  of  the  fever,  though  there  are 
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same  symptoms  common  to  inflammations  of  the  liver, 
yet  there  are  more  to  inflammations  of  the  stomach  ; 
and  none  of  the  invariable  symptoms  which  distinguish 
inflammations  of  the  liver  from  all  other  diseases. 
There  is  no  heavy  fixed  pain  in  the  right  hypochon- 
drium,  with  inflation  and  tension,  and  hiccup,  as 
when  the  concave  part  of  the  liver  is  inflamed  ;  there 
is  no  evident  and  painful  enlargement  of  the  side, 
with  acute  pain  in  breathing,  extending  up  to  the 
neck,  or  top  of  the  right  shoulder,  and  dry  cough, 
as  when  the  convex  part  of  the  liver  is  inflamed.  This 
fever  never  terminates  in  suppuration  of  the  liver,  as 
in  the  Hepatitis ;  though  it  must  be  confessed  it  often 
does  in  an  enormous  excretion  of  bile. 

In  speaking  of  the  prevention  and  cure  of  the  yelk)w 
fever,  were  we  to  follow  the  dift'erent  authors  who 
have  written  on  the  subject,  we  should  not  only  greatly 
exceed  our  necessary  limits,  but  also  state  some  in- 
stances of  contradictory  practice.  Suffice  it  then  to  say, 
that  the  general  indications  of  cure  are  these:  1. 'io 
moderate  the  too  great  and  rapid  motion  of  the  fluids, 
and  abate  the  too  great  heat  and  violence  of  the  fever, 
in  the  earliest  periods  of  the  disease,  as  much  and 
as  safely  as  we  can.  2.  To  evacuate  the  redundant 
bile  as  expeditiously  and  safely  as  possible.  3.  To 
counteract  the  putrescent  disposition  of  the  fluids,  by 
suitable  antiseptics. 

Dr.  Moseley  says,  if  a  person  newly  arrived  in  the 
West  Indies  has  subjected  himself  to  any  of  the  causes 
which  may  produce  this  fever,  as  soon  as  any  heaviness, 
or  lassitude,  or  restlessness,  or  stretching  and  yawn- 
ing, is  perceived,  he  should  immediately  be  blooded, 
take  a  dose  of  salts,  dilute  plentifully,  and  keep  himself 
quiet  and  cool ;  and  after  the  operation  of  the  salts, 
he  should  take  small  doses  of  James's  Fonder,  live 
low,  and  drink  barky-water.  Lastly,  after  these  mea- 
sures, it  is  always  prudent  to  take  the  bark,  to  render 
these  preventive  means  effectual. 

In  the  Jirst  stage  of  the  fever,  when  it 'has  made  a 
regular  attack,  when  these  precautions  have  not  been 
used,    or  when  they  have  failed,  and  the  patient  is 
no  longer  able  to  abstain  from  his  bed,  he  should  be 
kept  in  a  large  room,   as  cool  as  possible,  covered 
lightly  with   bed-clothes,   with  a  circulation  of  air 
admitted  into  the  room,   but  not  directly  upon,  or 
near  the  bed  ;  and  this  must  be  observed  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  disease.    Bleeding  must  then  be  per- 
formed,, and  must   be  repeated  every  six  or  eight 
hours,  or  whenever  the  exacerbations  come  on,  while 
the  heat,  fulness  of  pulse,  and  pains,  continue :  and 
if  these  symptoms  be  violent  and  obstinate,  and  do 
not  abate  during  the  first  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours 
of  the  fever,  Dr.  Moseley  says,  "  bleeding  should  be 
executed,  usque  ad  animi  deliquium."    The  blood  taken 
away  in  the  beginning  of  the  yellow  fever,  is  very 
florid,  and  of  the  arterial  blood   colour ;    and  the 
surface  is  never  sizy,  and  seldom  even  contracted,  as  is 
usually  the  case    whin    we  bleed  in  inflammatory 
diseases.    "  The  intention  of  bleeding,"  continues  he, 
"  can  be  answered  only  by  performing  it  immediately, 
and  in  the  most  extensive  manner  ;  which  the  high  state 
of  inflammation,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  disease. 
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demand.  Taking  away  only  six  or  eight  ounces  of 
blood,  because  the  patient  may  be  faint,  which  is  a 
symptom  of  the  disease,  is  doing  nothing  towards  the 
cure.  Some  practitioners  who  have  not  been  witnesses 
of  the  good  efl'ects  of  bleeding,  from  never  having  taken 
away  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood,  imagine  that 
bleeding  is  not  atnong  the  remedies  for  this  diseasr. 
But  this  disease  truly  is  not  among  those  that  yield  to 
the  loss  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood." 

"  Bleeding,  it  is  evident,  must  not  be  performed  in 
any  other  stage  of  the  disease,  than  the  first  er  in- 
flammatory stage;  but  this  has  been  injudiciously  done» 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  notion,  that  a  patient  will 
seldom  bear  more  than  two  bleedings.  Many  practi- 
tioners have  been  deterred  from  bleeding  their  patients, 
from  the  depression  of  the  pulse,  and  Irom  the  faint- 
ness,  which  sometimes  accompany  the  very  first  onset 
of  this  fever;  but  here  the  pulse  always  rises,  and  the 
faintness  disaj)pears,  as  the  heart  is  relieved  from  its 
oppression,  by  the  loss  of  blood.  Faintness  and 
depression  of  the  pulse  here,  are  not  to  be  considered 
like  those  circumstances  where  putrefaction  has  com- 
menced, or  where  there  has  been  long  and  fatiguing 
illness :  they  are  symptoms  here  oi plethora,  the  revers* 
of  inanition." 

Dr.  JNloseley's  opinion  respecting  the  employment  of 
emetics  in  this  disease  Ibrms  an  im.portant  feature  in  his 
plan  of  treatment.     "  The  sickness  of  the  stomach," 
says  he,  "  and  disagreeable  taste  in  the  mouth,  indi- 
cate the  quality,  and  not  the  quantity,  of  the  oft'ending 
secretions.     The  vomiting  is    from  irritation  in  the 
stomach,  and  not  from  plenitude.    Therefore  vomits 
are  never  to  be  given  : — no,  not  so  much  as  warra 
water,  for  fear  of  exciting  and  stirring  up  that  ter- 
rible operation,  which,  when  once  begun,  no  art  can, 
sometimes,    allay."     The  nausea  and  vomiting  not 
only  remain  after  vomits  have  been  given,   but  the 
stomach  is  thus  so  irritated,  that  no  purgative  can 
be  afterwards  retained  ;  and  the  only  means  that  can 
remove  these  symptoms  are  thereby  defeated.  Dr. 
Moseley,  abore  all,  has  lamented  the  efl'ects  of  antim. 
tartar,  given  to  remove  the  supposed  cause  of  this 
treacherous  symptom.      Even  in    slight  degrees  of 
fever  in  the  West  Indies,    instead  of  removing  the 
irritating  sickness  or  exciting  a  diaj)horesis,  he  says, 
a  spasm  has  been  produced  in  the  stomach,  incessant 
vomiting,  inflammation,  the  vessels  of  the  thorax  and 
head  have  been  surcharged  with  blood,  and  the  patient 
has  vomited  away  his  life. 

"  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  has  been  taken 
away,  which  is  never  done,  let  the  patient's  habit  be 
what  it  may,  while  the  heat,  reiterated  exacerbations, 
flushings  in  the  face,  thirst,  pains  in  the  head,  and 
burning  in  the  eyes,  remain  ;  the  next  step  is  to  evacu- 
ate the  bowels."  This  is  best  done,  Dr.  Moseley 
thinks,  by  clysters,  or  by  giving  the  sal  polyckrestuvi, 
in  small  doses,  every  hour,  till  it  operates ;  but  he 
warns  the  practitioner  against  adding  to  it  the  antim. 
tartar.  Purging  generally  completes  the  suppression 
of  the  fever,  and  carries  off  the  vomiting ;  but  it  must 
be  continued  while  the  stools  remam  bilious  or  fetid ; 
otherwise  the  fever  will  rise,  and  the  vomiting  return. 
Zz 
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If  the  fever  still  continues  and  the  stomach  be 
settled,  after  the  bowels  have  been  well  evacuated, 
Dr.  Moseley  seems  to  wave  his  objections  to  the  use 
of  antimonials,  which  he  says  may  be  had  recourse  to 
as  sudurifics.  Repeated  doses  of  James's  Powder,  are 
among  tlu'  remidies  he  proposes,  together  with  the 
use  of  effervescing  draughts,  and  plentiful  diluents, 
such  as  barli-y-watcr,  or  balm  tea,  &c.  "  An  inter- 
mission being  procured,"  says  he,  "  the  bark,  in  sub- 
stance, is  imm  diately  to  be  given,  and  repeated  every 
hour,  in  drachm  doscj,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it,  until 
twelve  drachms  have  been  taken;  which  is  generally 
a  sufficient  security  against  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
But  it  must  still  be  continued,  at  longer  intervals,  for 
many  days  ;  interposing  mild  cathartics." 

In  the  second  stage  of  this  fever.  Dr.  Moseley  says, 
•we  must  draw  a  distinct  line  or  boundary,  in  the  very 
beginning  of  it,  and  put  a  Jitial  period  to  bleeding. 
The  strength  now  begins  to  fail;  the  pulse  is  sinking  ; 
the  suffusion  of  yellowness  is  perceived  in  the  eyes, 
neck,  and  breast;  the  vomiting  incessant,  and  the 
stomach  rejects  every  thing  that  is  swallowed.  A  cold- 
ness here,  not  succeeded  by  sweat,  or  bilious  dis- 
charges, is  almost  a  certain  mortal  symptom.  In  this 
state  nothing  but  purging  can  remove  the  vomiting, 
and  save  the  patient's  life.  Here  the  corruption  of  the 
liumours  begins,  and  the  stools  are  acrid,  corrosive, 
and  fetid  to  an  extraordinary  degree ;  but  the  misfor- 
tune here  is,  that  the  stomach,  retaining  nothing,  with- 
out great  difficulty,  opposes  all  our  attcmps. 

Dr.  Moseley  sums  up  his  plan  of  treatment  in  the 
following  remarkable  words  :  "  If,"  says  he,  "  bleeding, 
purging,  baths,  and  diaphoretics,  do  not  remove  the 
fever  in  its  first  stage: — If  purging,  baths,  diaphore- 
tics, and  blisters,  do  not  remove  it  in  the  second  stage: 
— If  the  vomiting  cannot  be  suppressed,  and  bark  re- 
tained : — The  last  stage  of  the  dise  ase  appears  with  its 
direful  vomiting ; "  the  interior  surfaces  of  the  body 
are  all  oozing  out  blood  into  their  cavities,  and  death 
ensues. 

Some  writers  who  concur  with  Dr.  Moseley  as  to  the 
necessity  of  exhibiting  purgatives,  have  suggested  much 
more  efficacious  means  of  effecting  it  ;  particularly 
by  giving  calomel,  of  which  many  practitioners  make  a 
free  use,  and  with  the  most  beneficial  consequences. 
Indeed,  the  experience  of  Dr.  Ciiisholmc  has  shewn, 
that  mercurials,  given  with  a  view  to  their  specific 
effect,  are  amongst  the  most  important  remedies 
employed  in  the  yellow  fever.  This  practice  is  even 
countenanced  by  our  experience  at  home,  where  the 
most  rapid  means  of  exciting  ptyalism  by  mercury, 
are  found  to  be  almost  uniformly  successful  in  typhous 
fever ;  to  the  class  of  wliich  the  yellow  fever  belongs. 

Till  of  late  years,  when  we  have  had  such  abundant 
and  fatal  experience  of  the  disease  in  our  West-India 
Islands,  it  was  a  mntter  of  much  dispute,  whether  the 
yellow  fever  be  of  an  inf  ciuais  nature  or  not.  The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  thoui^h  originally  not  infectious, 
it  becomes  so  aft(  iward~;  like  th  dysentery,  and  some 
other  diseases.  Di.  Rush  of  Philadelphia  tlius  de- 
scribes this  fever,  as  it  appeared  in  thai  city  in  1793. 

"  There  were  for  several  weeks  two  sources  of  infec- 


tion, viz.  exhalation,  and  contagion.  The  exhalation 
infected  at  the  distance  of  three  and  four  hundred 
yards ;  while  the  contagion  infected  only  across  the 
streets.  The  more  narrow  the  street,  the  more  certainly 
the  contagion  infected.  Few  escaped  it  in  alleys. 
After  the  12th  of  September,  the  atmosphere  of  every 
street  in  the  city  was  loaded  with  contagion ;  and  there 
were  few  citizens,  in  apparent  good  health,  who  did  not 
exhibit  one  or  more  of  the  following  marks  of  its  pre- 
sence in  their  bodies  :  1.  A  yellowness  observable 
in  the  eyes,  and  a  swallow  colour  upon  the  skin.  2. 
A  preternatural  quickness  in  the  pulse.  I  found  but 
two  exceptions  to  this  remark,  out  of  a  great  number 
of  persons  whose  pulses  I  examined.  In  one  of  them 
it  discovered  several  preternatural  intermissions  in  the 
course  of  a  minute.  This  quickness  of  pulse  occurred 
in  the  negroes,  as  well  as  in  the  white  people.  I  met 
with  it  in  a  woman  who  had  the  yellow  fever  in  1762. 
In  two  women,  and  in  one  man  above  seventy,  the 
pulse  beat  upwards  of  ninety  strokes  in  a  minute. 
This  preternatural  state  of  the  pulse  during  the  pre- 
valence of  a  pestilential  fever  in  persons  in  health,  is 
taken  notice  of  by  Riverius.  3.  Frequent  and  copious 
discharges,  by  the  skin,  of  yellow  sweat.^  In  persons 
who  were  much  exposed  to  the  contagion,  these  sweats 
sometimes  have  an  offensive  smell,  resembling  that  of 
the  washings  of  a  gun.  4.  A  scanty  discharge  ot  high- 
coloured  or  turbid  urine.  5.  A  deficiency  of  appetite, 
or  a  greater  degree  of  it  than  was  natural.  6.  Costive- 
ness.  7.  Wakefulness.  8.  Head-ach.  .9-  A  preter- 
natural dilatation  of  the  pupils  :  this  was  universal.  I 
was  much  struck  in  observing  the  pupil,  in  one  of  the 
eyes  of  a  young  man  who  called  upon  me  for  advice, 
to  be  of  an  oblong  figure.  Whether  it  was  natural,  or 
the  effect  of  the  contagion  acting  on  his  brain,  I  could 
not  di'termine. 

"  It  will  be  thought  less  strange,  that  the  contagion 
should  produce  those  changes  in  the  system  ot  persons 
who  reside  constantly  in  the  city,  when  I  add,  that 
many  country  people  who  spend  but  a  few  hours  in 
the  streets  in  the  day,  in  attending  the  markets,  caught 
the  disease,  and  sickened  and  died  after  they  returned 
home ;  and  that  others,  whom  business  compelled  to 
spend  a  day  or  two  in  the  city  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  fever,  but  who  escaped  an  attack  of  it,  declared 
that  they  were  indisposed,  during  the  whole  time,  with 
languor,  or  head-ach."  Dr.  Rush  rejects  the  general 
opinion,  that  this  disease  can  be  had  only  once  by  the 
same  person. 

Drs.  Physic  and  Catherall  give  the  following  account 
of  the  appearances  after  death,  in  the  fatal  cases  which 
occurred:  "  1.  That  the  brain  in  all  its  parts  has  been 
found  in  its  natural  condition.  2.  That  the  viscera  of 
the  thorax  are  perfectly  sound.  The  blood,  however, 
in  the  heart  and  veins  is  fluid,  similar  in  its  consistence 
to  the  blood  of  persons  who  have  been  banged,  or 
destroyed  by  electricity.  3.  That  the  stomach,  and 
beginning  of  the  duodenum,  are  the  parts  that  appear 
most  dis(>ased.  In  two  persons  who  died  of  the  disease 
on  the  5th  day,  the  villous  membrane  01'  the  stomach, 
especially  aboul  its  small'  rend,  wa^  tuund  highly  inflam- 
ed ;  and  this  inflammation  extended  through  the  pylo- 
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rus,  into  the  duodeniira,  some  way.  The  infiammaiion 
here  was  exactly  similar  to  that  induced  upon  the  sto- 
mach by  acrid  poisons,  as  by  arsenic,  which  we  have 
once  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  a  person  destroyed 
by  it.  The  bile  in  the  gall-bladder  was  quite  of  its 
natural  colour,  though  very  viscid.  In  another  person 
who  died  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  disease,  several  spots 
of  extravasation  were  discovered  between  the  mem- 
branes, particularly  about  the  smaller  end  of  the  sto- 
mach, the  inflammation  of  which  had  considerably 
abated.  Pus  was  seen  in  the  beginning  of  the  duode- 
num, and  the  villous  membrane  at  this  part  was  thick- 
ened. In  two  other  persons  who  died  at  a  more  advanc- 
ed period  of  the  disease,  the  stomach  appeared  spotted 
in  many  places  with  extravasation,  and  the  inflamma- 
tion disappeared.  It  contained,  as  did  also  the  intes- 
tines, a  black  liquor,  which  had  been  vomited  and 
purged  before  death.  This  black  liquor  appears  clearly 
to  bean  altered  secretion  from  the  liver;  for  a  fluid 
in  all  respects  of  the  same  qualities  was  found  in  the 
gall-bladder.  This  liquor  was  so  acrid,  that  it  induced 
considerable  inflammation  and  swelling  on  the  operator's 
hands,  which  nmained  some  days.  The  villous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestines,  in  these  last  two  bodies,  were 
found  inflamed  in  several  places.  The  liver  was  of 
its  natural  appearance,  excepting  in  one  of  the  last 
persons,  on  the  surface  of  which  a  very  few  distended 
veins  were  seen :  all  the  other  abdominal  viscera  were 
of  a  healthy  appearance.  The  external  surface  of  the 
stomach,  as  well  as  of  the  intestines,  was  quite  free 
from  inflammation ;  the  veins  distended  with  blood, 
which  appeared  through  the  transparent  peritoneum, 
gave  them  a  dark  colour.  The  stomach  of  those  who 
died  early  in  the  disease  was  always  contracted  ;  but 
in  those  who  died  in  a  m(/rc  advanced  period  of  it, 
where  extravasations  appeared,  it  was  distended  with 
air." 

A  violent  difference  of  opinion  -having  existed 
amongst  the  physicians  in  that  quarter  of  the  world, 
as  to  the  method  of  treatment  which  ought  to  be 
pursued  ;  and  that  appearing  to  Dr.  Rusli  to  have  arisen 
from  their  having  contounded  the  diagnostics  ot  this, 
with  those  of  other  fevers,  particulaily  the  gaol,  or 
hospital  fever,  he  carefully  points  out  the  discriminat- 
jng  signs,  and  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  cure. 
After  having  lost,  in  1793,  a  multitude  of  patients 
affected  with  the  yellow  fever,  under  the  established 
treatment,  he  at  last  hit  upon  the  mode  of  cure  by  calomel 
pvrgis  aiid  bleeding;  by  which  most  of  his  subsequent 
patients  were  cured.  The  hint  was  derivtd  from  a 
manuscript  account  of  the  yellow  fever  which  appeared 
in  Virginia  in  1741,  given  to  the  author  by  Dr. 
Franklin. 

Ten  grains  of  calomel  and  fifteen  of  jalap  were 
administered  in  the  hist  instance,  and  repeated  every 
six  hours  till  four  or  five  large  evacuaticjns  were  pro- 
duced. Some  practitioners  who  had  before  employed 
calomel  had  done  no  good  with  it;  because  they  had 
given  it  "  in  amall  and  single  doaen  only,  and  had 
followed  it  by  large  dosii  of  bark,  wine,  and  opium." 
The  piactice  becoming  general.  Dr.  Rush  accompanied 
this  purging  powder  with  suitable  instructions  of  w  hich 


the  following  are  the  chief:  "After  the  bowels  ar« 
thoroughly  cleansed,  if  the  pulse  be  full  or  tense,  eight 
or  ten  ounces  of  blood  should  be  taken  from  the  arm, 
and  more,  if  the  tension  or  fulness  of  the  pulse  should 
continue.  Balm  tea,  toast  and  water,  lemonade, 
tamarind-water,  weak  camomile  tea,  or  barley-water, 
should  be  drank  during  this  state  of  the  disorder;  and 
the  bowels  should  be  kept  constantly  open,  either  by 
another  powder,  or  by  small  doses  of  crystals  of  tartar, 
or  cooling  salts,  or  by  common  opening  clysters :  but 
if  the  pulse  should  become  weak  and  low  after  the 
bowels  are  cleansed,  infusion  of  camomile  and  snake- 
root  in  water,  vitriolic  acid,  and  laudanum  ;  also  wine 
and  water,  and  wine,  punch,  or  porter,  should  be  given, 
and  the  bark,  either  in  intusion  in  water,  or  in  sub- 
stance, may  be  administered  in  the  intermission  of  the 
fever.  Blisters  may  likewise  be  applied  to  the  sides, 
neck,  or  head,  in  this  state  of  the  disorder,  and  the 
lower  limbs  may  be  wrapped  up  in  flannels  wetted  in 
hot  vinegar  and  water.  The  food  should  consist  of  gruel, 
sago,  panada,  tapioca,  tea,  coffee,  weak  chocolate, 
wine  whey,  chicken  broth,  and  the  white  meats,  ac- 
cording to  the  weak  or  active  state  of  the  system. 
The  fruits  of  the  season  may  be  eaten  with  advantage 
at  all  times.  Fresh  air  should  be  admitted  into  the 
room  in  all  cases,  and  cool  air  when  the  pulse  is  full 
and  tense.  The  floor  should  be  sprinkled  now  and 
then  with  vinegar,  and  the  discharges  from  the  body 
removed  as  speedily  as  possible." 

Respecting  the  important  question  of  blood-letting 
in  this  disease,  Dr.  Rush  makes  some  very  important 
remarks,  for  which  we  refer  to  his  tnatise.  It  is 
evident,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  disease  in  Phila- 
delphia, differed  materially  from  those  under  which 
Dr.  Moseley  directs  the  free  use  of  the  lancet;  for 
Dr.  Rush  says  : — "  I  am  every  day  more  surprised 
when  I  see  medical  men  ordering  bleeding  -in 
such  quantities,  unque  enimi  deliquimn ;  and  having 
seen  such  fatal  consequences  arising  from  it,  I  am 
obliged  to  say,  and  really  to  believe,  that  those  gentle- 
men who  used  it  in  such  disorders  to  so  great  an  excess, 
have  either  not  met  with  that  tendency  in  the  fluids 
to  a  dissolution  and  putrid  state  which  here  made  itself 
apparent,  or  that  they  had  but  little  practice,  or  paid 
but  little  attention  to  the  different  symptoms  and  ter- 
mination of  the  disease.  Having  already  explained  the 
fatal  consequences  arising  from  bleeding,  experienced 
from  my  own  practice,  and  the  innumerable  ones  I 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  under  the  care  of  others, 
it  is  my  opinion,  that  whoever  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  escape  from  this  dreadful  disease,  by  the  use,  or 
rather  the  abuse,  of  blood-letting,  it  arose  from  his 
entire  vigour  and  robust  habit  of  body;  or  the  little 
tendency  of  the  fluids  to  dissolution  and  putrefaction  : 
and  all  those  that  have  survived  this  method  of  cure 
have  been  under  a  state  of  convalescence  for  two,  three, 
or.  four  months,  ana  frequently  the  disorder  terminated 
in  remittents,  or  intermittents  of  the  most  difficult  cure." 

YELLOW  SALNDERS.  See  Santalum  al- 
bum. 

YORKSHIRE  SANICLE.    See  the  article  Pik- 
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'^jA'RT.A,  an  ancient  and  provincial  name  for  sarsa-  carbonic  acid  diluted  in  water  also  dissolves  zinc,  and 
parilla.  the  solution  being  exposed  to  the  air,  affords  carbonate 

ZE'A  MAIZE,  or  Zea  mays,  the  systematic  name  of  of  zinc.  All  the  solutions  of  this  metal  in  acids,  are 
the  Indian  wheat  plant ;  a  native  of  America,  and  cul-  precipitated  by  lime-water,  magnesia,  fixed  alkali,  and 
tivated  in  Italy  and  several  parts  of  Europe,  for  its  grain,  ammonia.  Melted  zinc,  exposed  to  intense  heat,  becomes 
Avhich  Is  ground  for  the  same  purposes  as  our  wheat,  to  oxydated,  and  the  oxyd  is  volatilised  by  the  current  of 
which  it  is  very  little  if  at  all  inferior.  In  the  late  the  flame,  ascends,  and  is  afterwards  condensed  into 
years  of  scarcity  in  this  country,  particularly  in  Scot-  little  white  flakes  called  ,^o/ts  z/nc/,  or,  in  the  new  che- 
land,  we  had  some  useful  experience  Of  this  excellent  mical  nomenclature,  oxydum  zinci  sublimatum.  These 
grain  ;  concerning  which  much  has  been  written  by  are  exhibited  internally  as  a  powerful  antispasmodic. 
Count  Rumford  in  his  Essays.  The  use  of  zinc  in    edicineis  very  general.  The  sulphate 

7,YjD0\\K\h  (vox  sinensis),  zeiloi\,ry  •,  \he  Kiempferia  of  zinc,  fornn:rly  called  white  vitriol,  is  given  inter- 
Yofunda  Linn,  Kcempferia  foUis  lanceolatis  petiolafis.  nally,  in  the  dose  of  from  3j  togss.  as  a  vomit.  In 
Class,  Monandria.  Order,  Monogijiiia.  The  roots  small  doses  it  is  given  in  dropsies,  epih'psies,  intermit- 
■are  brought  to  us  in  long  pieces  about  the  thickness  of  tent  head-achs,  and  some  nervous  diseases,  and  is  a 
the  little  finger,  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  bent, 
rough,  and  angular,  or  in  roundish  pieces  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  of  an  ash  colour  on  the  outside  and 
wiiite  within.  They  have  an  agreeable  camphoraceous 
smell,  and  a  bitterish  aromatic  taste.  Though  formerly 
much  esteemed  against  rheumatic  affections,  they  are 
at  present  thought  to  possess  very  little  medicinal 
power.  Yet  they  have  a  place  in  the  confectio  aro- 
matica  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia. 

ZEOLI'TES ;  a  particular  kind  of  spar,  which  dis- 
solves very  slowly  in  acids,  and  without  any  efferves- 
cence. Cronsted  takes  notice  of  it.  It  may  be  called 
Zeolites Jluor,  as  it  belongs  to  the  fluors. 


powerful  antispasmodic  and  tonic  remedy.  A  solution 
of  it  is  also  used  as  an  injection  for  gleets  and  gonor- 
rhoeas (see  Injection),  and  for  cleansing  foul  ulcers. 

ZI'NGI  ;  an  ancient  name  for  the  stellated  anniseed. 
See  Anisum  stkll-^tum. 

ZI'NGIBER  {^tyftSspis,  Indian),  Zingiber  album,  ni- 
grum, vcl  commune;  common  ginger:  Amomum  zingiber 
Linn.  The  white  and  black  gingers  are  both  produced 
by  the  same  plant;  the  difference  depending  only  upon 
the  mode  of  preparing  them.  Ginger  is  an  aromatic, 
and  less  pungent  and  heating  to  the  system  than  might 
be  expected  from  its  effects  upon  the  tongue.  It  is  used 
in  a  great  many  of  our  officinal  preparations ;  and  sup- 
ZI'BETHUM  (^iS'ffloij, from  Zofef/'^,  Arab.),also  called  posed  to  possess,  equally  with  the  more  costly  aroma- 
CiTetta,  civet ;  a  soft  unctuous  odoriferous  substance,  tics,  the  virtues  of  an  antispasmodic  and  carminative, 
of  a  whitish,  yellowish,  or  brownish  colour,  and  some-  The  cases  in  which  it  is  more  immediately  serviceable 
times  blackish,  contained  in  some  excretory  follicles  are  flatulent  colics,  debility,  and  laxity  of  the  stomach 
near  the  anus  of  the  Viverra  zihetha  of  Linn^us.    It  has    and  intestines;  and  in  torpid  and  phlegmatic  constitu- 


a  grateful  smell  when  diluted,  and  an  unctuous  suba- 
crid  taste,  and  possesses  stimulating,  nervine,  antispas- 
modic virtues,  in  scjme  degri'e  rese  mbling  musk. 

ZI'NCUM  (Zint.,  Germ.),  zinc ;  a  brilliant,  blueish 
white,  semi-metallic  subsri.nce,  crystallised  in  narrow 
plates.    It  IS  without  last'  or  smell.     It  is  brittle,  yet 
yields  with  a  degree  of  elasticity  under  the  hammer,  is 
very  fusible,  and  of  all  metals  the  most  inflammable. 
When  heated  red,  it  burns  with  a  beautiful  yellowish 
white  flame;   and  it    decomposes  water   with  great 
energy.   Zinc,  next  to  iron,  is  said  to  be  the  most  com- 
mon of  all  the  metals.    It  is  found  sometimes  in  a  na- 
tive form,  but  most  frequently  in  a  state  of  oxyd,  when 
it  is  called  lapis  calaminaris    (see  Calaminaris). 
Sometimes  it  is  mineralised  by  sulphur,  forming  what  is 
called  sulpiiure  of  zinc,  or  blend.    Great  quantities  arc 
found  in  German)',  France,  Britain,  Norway,  and  Ita- 
ly.   Zmc  exposed  to  heat,  in  vessels,  melts  and  volati- 
lises without  being  decomposed.    Cold  sulphuric  acid, 
diluted  with  water,  possesses  the  power  of  dissolving  it. 
The  sulphate  of  zinc,  which  is  the  product  of  this  com- 
position, is  crystallisable  in  tetrahaedral  prisms  termin- 
ating in  prisms  that  have  also  four  sides.    Cold  nitric 
a<;jd,  diluted  with  water,  combines  rapidly  with  zinc, 
and  affords  nitrate  of  zinc.     The  muriatic  acid  acts  on 
this  metal  with  as  much  energy  as  the  nitric,  and  the 
solution  affords  by  distillation  muriate  of  zinc.  The 
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tions  to  excite  brisker  vascular  action.  It  is  seldom 
given  but  in  combination  with  other  medicines.  In  the 
pharmacopoeias  ginger  is  directed  in  the  form  of  a  syrup 
and  condiment. 

ZIZA'NIA  AQUATICA  ;  the  systematic  name  of  a 
reed  whose  grain  is  much  esteemed.     See  Water 

ZIZANIA. 

ZrZYPHUS,  a  former  name  for  the  jujubes.  Sea 
JujuB^.. 

ZO'NA  (from  ^wvvu^x),  to  surround),  or  Zoster ;  the 
shingles.    See  Shingles. 

ZOOLO'GIA  (from  ^wov,  &n  animal,  and  Aoyof,  a 
discourse),  zoology;  or  that  part  uf  natural  history 
which  treats  on  animals. 

ZOONO'MIA  (from  fwov,  an  animal,  and  vo^og,  a 
laxo),  the  laws  of  organic  life.  The  late  Dr.  Darwin 
published  a  work  under  this  title. 

ZOOTO'MIA  (from  ^wov,  an  animal,  and  rejU.vw,  to 
cut),  zootomy  ;  or  the  dissection  of  animals. 

ZYGO'MA  (from  ?Liyo;,  a  yoke ;  because  it  transmits 
the  tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle  like  a  yoke). 
The  cavity  under  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  tempo- 
ral bone  and  os  mala;  is  so  called. 

ZYGO'MATIC  PROCESS.  An  apophysis  of  the  o$ 
jugale,  andanother  of  the  temporal  bone,  are  thusnamed> 
ZYGO'MATIC  SUTURES.    These  unite  the  zygo- 
matic process  of  the  temporal  bone,  to  the  cheek  bone. 
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A  GLOSSARY  of  OBSOLETE  TERMS. 


^*  Including  articles  omitted,  errors  corrected,  Sfc.    References  to  the  body  of  the  work  are  in  capitals. 


A  B 

j(^\kABAM,  an  obsolete  term  for 
Lead. 

Abactus.  Abactus  venter,  among 
the  ancient  writers,  denoted  a  mis. 
carriage  procured  by  art. 

Abaisik.    See  Spodium. 

Abalienatus,  destroyed  or  so 
corrupted  as  to  require  extirpation  ; 
also,  the  total  destruction  of  the 
senses  by  disease. 

Abartame.v.  Lead. 

Abas.    The  epilepsy. 

Abductio,  a  species  of  fracture,  in 
which  a  bone  is  divided  transversely 
near  a  joint,  so  that  each  part  re- 
cedes from  the  other.  In  Coelius 
Aureiianus  it  signifies  a  strain. 

Abeb.?!os  {x^staio;) ;  infirm, 
weak)  or  inconstant. 

Abessi  ;  the  alvine  excrements. 

Abevacuatio,  partial  or  iucom- 
plete  evacuation,  either  naturally 
or  by  art. 

Ablatio,  the  taking  away  from 
the  body  whatever  is  useless  or  hurt- 
ful. This  term  comprehends  all 
eracuations ;  sometimes  signifying 
the  substractlon  of  diet,  with  a  me- 
dical view  ;  and  sometimes  the  in- 
terval betwixt  two  paroxysms  of 
a  fe\er. 

Abrasa,  a  term  applied  to  ulcers 
that  have  suffered  abrasion  of  part 
of  their  substance. 

Abuotonites;  a  wine  mentioned 
by  Dioscorides,  impregnated  with 
Abrotanum  or  southernwood. 

Absceuentia  ;  decayed  parts  of 
the  body,  which  in  a  morbid  state 
-are  separated  from  the  sound. 

Abstentio,  by  Ca>lius  Aureiia- 
nus, used  to  express  a  suppression 
or  retention   of  the  excrements, 


A  C 

which  he  mentions  as  a  symptom 
very  frequent  in  satyriasis. 

AcACALis,  a  term  applied  by  Dios- 
corides to  the  fruit  of  an  Egyptian 
shrub  like  a  tamarisk,  the  infusion 
of  which  they  mixed  with  collyria, 
to  sharpen  the  sight.  Lib.  i.  cap. 
118.  j3ale  relate,  that  the  pods  arc 
in  use,  and  are  astringent.  Hesy- 
chius  explains  anaxaA/?,  the  Jiozcer 
of  the  narcissus. 

AcAiKOs,  (from  a,  jirtv.  and  km- 
fo;,time);  unseasonable.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  any  thing  that  is  unseason- 
able. 

A  caecum;  tin.  Castellus,  from 
Mullerus. 

AcAAfATos,  {ax.a.iJ.a.To;,  from  a, 
priv.  and  >tci(,i/,vui,  to  be  weary).  By 
this  Galen  seems  to  signify,  that  po- 
sition of  a  limb,  which  is  equally 
distant  from  flexion  and  extension  ; 
which  situation  the  part  can  longest 
bear  without  weariness. 

AcANTABOEUS,  (from  «>cav9a,  spt^ 
7ia,  a  thorn,  and  /SaAAw,  Jacio,  to 
throw  away)  ;  a  surgeon's  instru. 
ment,  called  also  Vohella,  like  a  pair 
of  pincers.  It  was  used  to  take  out 
any  prickly  substance  that  chanced 
to  stick  to  the  oesophagus,  or  gul. 
let ;  as  also  the  fragments,  of  any 
thing  remaining  in  a  wound.  It  js 
also  used  for  that  instrument  where- 
with people  pull  out  the  hairs  of 
their  eye-brows,  called  tweeters, 

AcARDios,  (anafJiO^) ;  fearful, 
faint-hearted,  dejected. 

AcARi,  small  creatures  bred  in 
wax,  said  by  Aristotle  to  be  tho 
least  objects  of  the  human  sight.  It 
also  signifies  a  particular  kind  of  lice 
that  lodge  in  the  cuticle  and  cutis. 


A  C 

AcATAEEPSiA,  (o.H.xTa.XTi^'Kx),  in- 
comprehensibility, or  uncertaintj 
in  science  ;  the  contrary  of  which 
is  catalepsis,  or  certain  knowledge. 
This  word  is  taken  notice  of  by 
Castellus,  and  it  occurs  in  Galen. 

AcATASTATO-;,(aKara(rraroj,  fi-om 
a,  priv.  and  Ka9i-i;,aj,  which  amongst 
other  significations,  imjilies  to  fix, 
establish,  or  render  certain  J,  incon- 
stant; as  applied  to  regular  fevers, 
where  the  periods  of  exacerbation 
are  uncertain,  and  the  appearances 
in  the  urine  are  perpetually  chang- 
ing. It  is  also  applied  to  the  cold 
fits  of  fever,  which  return  at  irregu- 
lar periods.  Or,  it  is  applied  to 
urine  when  turbid,  but  not  disposit- 
ing  any  regular  sediment. 

AcATHARsiA,  (from  a,  priv.  and 
xxQcci(cu,  to  purge);  an  impurily  of 
the  humours.  It  is  also  applied  to 
the  sordes  of  Avounds. 

Acedia,  (ajti;^;^,  from  cc,  priv. 
and  y.yjSo^,  care) ;  carelessness,  or 
neglect.  Hippocrates  somet'mes  uses 
this  word,  in  his  Treatise  on  tha 
Glands,  to  signify  fatigue  or  trouble. 

Acehatos,  (from  a,  priv.  and  xs- 
fscv,  or  Kscavvui^t,  to  mix)  ;  unmix- 
ed, or  uncorrupted,  a  term  applied 
sometimes  to  the  humours  of  tho 
body  by  Hippocrates.  Paul  us 
neta  m.entions  a  plaster  of  (his  name, 
but  probably  means  Aceron.  See 

ACERIDES. 

AcERiuEs,  (from  a,  priv.  and 
KYj^Oi,  max);  plasters  made  without 
wax. 

AcEsis,  {axscri;) ;  a  remedy  or 
cure. 

Acesta;  distempers  which  are 
curable. 
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AcESTORis,  from  «x9jj 

u  cure) ;  strictly  a  female  physi- 
cian, but  the  term  is  used  for  a  mid- 
wife. 

Aci:STKiDES,  (a-KBa'tfiiSe;,  from 
aK£Oi.t.cii^  to  cure).  Midwives  were 
so  called  among  the  Greeks.  Hip- 
pocrates uses  the  word  in  this  sense, 
at  the  latter  end  of  his  treatise  De 
Carnlbus. 

AciiEiii,  (from  a,  priv.  and  %f(fj 
a  hand);  without  hands. 

AcHicoLUM.  So  Coclius  Aurelia- 
nus,  Acut.  lib.  iii.  cap.  17.  expres- 
ses the  fornix,  tholus,  or  fudato- 
rium  of  the  ancient  baths. 

AcHLYS,  (ac^Xvs),  darkness,  or 
cloudiness.  This  is  generally  ap- 
plied  to  a  close,  foggy  air,  or  mist. 
In  Hippocrates  De  Morb.  Mulier. 
lib.  ii.  it  signifies  condensed  air  in 
the  womb.  Galen  interprets  it  of 
those,  who,  during  sickness,  lose  that 
lustre  of  the  eye,  usual  in  health. 
Others  express  it  hy  an  ulcer  on  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  or  the  scar  left 
there  by  an  ulcer.  It  means  also 
an  opacity  of  the  cornea  ;  the  same 
as  the  caligo  cornea  of  Dr.  Cullen. 

AciiNE,  (a%vi3^,  chaft';  the  froth 
of  the  sea  ;  or  water  in  general:  or 
any  thing  that  is  light  and  soft.  It 
also  sometimes  signifies  lint. 

AcuouisTOS,  {ay^ou^tro;,  from  a, 
priv.  and  %wf<f5  separate)  ;  insepa- 
rable, a  term  understood  of  acci- 
dents, symptoms,  or  signs,  insepa- 
rable from  particular  things.  Thus, 
a  pungent  pain  in  the  side  is  an  in- 
separable symptom  of  a  pleurisy. 

AcuREioN,  (from  a,  priv.  and 
^p£(a,  usefulness),  useless  ;  applied 
by  Hippocrates  to  the  limbs,  which, 
through  weakness,  are  become  use- 
less. 

AcHROi,  (a%fOO(,  from  a,  jjrz'y. 
tL\\d  y^occ,  colour);  pale  or  wan. 

AcHYKON,  (a%D^ov) ;  properly 
signifies  bran  or  chaif,  or  straw.  In 
Hippocrates,  De  morbis  mulieruni. 


this  word  probably  means  bran. 
Achyron  also  signifies  a  straw,  hair, 
or  any  thing  that  sticks  upon,  a  wall. 

AcicYS,  (a/wOcuf,  from  a,  priv. 
and  KiKvg,  strength,  vigour)  :  weak, 
infirm,  or  faint.  In  this  tense  it  is 
used  by  Hippocrates.  De  morb. 
lib.  iv. 

AcMASTicos,  (aXjaar'xcj) ;  the 
same  as  homotonos.  It  is  a  species 
of  syntchuSj  wherein  the  febrile 
heat  continues  the  same  to  the  cud. 


AcMEtLA;  a  species  of  verbesina. 

Acne,  (axvij),  a  small  pimple,  or 
hard  tubercle  on  the  face.  Fcesius 
describes  it  as  a  small  pustule  or 
pimple,  which  arises  usually  about 
the  time  that  the  body  is  iu  full 
vigour. 

AcNESTis,  (from  a,  priv.  and 
Xvoiu),  to  scratch)  ;  that  part  of  the 
spine,  which  reaches  from  the  metU' 
phrenon,  which  is  the  part  betwixt 
the  shoulder  blades,  to  the  loins. 
This  part  seems  to  have  been  origi- 
nally  called  so  in  quadrupeds  only, 
because  they  cannot  reach  it  to 
scratch. 

AcoE,  {aKOff) ;  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing. 

AcoELios,  (anOfXioj-,  froma,  pnr. 
and  y.oi\o;,  the  belly)  ;  without 
belly.  This  term  is  applied  to  those 
who  are  so  wasted,  as  to  appear  as 
if  they  had  no  belly.  Castellus  from 
Galen. 

AcoiTus,  {aKoifos) ;  an  epithet 
for  honey,  used  by  Pliiiy,  because 
it  has  no  sediment,  which  is  called 

KCHtfj. 

AcONiON,  {movidv)  an  ancient 
form  of  medicine  ;  made  of  powders 
levigated,  and  probably  like  colly- 
ria  ior  the  disorders  of  the  eyes. 

Acopus,  (anOTTo;,  from  a,  priv. 
and  KOTfo;,  weariness),  signified  ori- 
ginally whatever  is  a  remedy  against 
weariness,  and  is  used  in  this  sense 
by  Hippocrates,  Aph.  viii.  lib.  ii. 
But  in  time,  the  word  was  applied 
to  certain  ointments. 

AcoPA.  According  to  Galen  and 
Paulus,  the  Acopa  Pharmaca  are 
remedies  for  indispositions  of  body 
which  are  caused  by  long  or  vehe- 
ment motion.  So  are  medicines 
against  lassitude  called  acopa. 

Acou,  sometimes  used  to  denote 
a  sourness  in  the  stomach  contracted 
by  indigestion,  and  from  whence 
liatuleucies  arise. 

AcoRDl^^v;  Indian  tutty 


respect  to  their  crisis  and  critical 
days.  Castellus  from  Pollux  says, 
they  who  were  bald  used  to  be  cal- 
led Acosmoi,  because  they  had  lost 
their  great  ornament  the  hair ;  for 
>tO(rfji.o;  signifies  ornament  as  well  as 
order. 

AcRAi,  an  Arabic  word,  means 
the  same  as  satyriasis  in  men,  and 
furor  uterinus  in  women. 

AcRAPALOs,  (axpa.  ifaXo;,  from 
a,  priv.  andxfaiTfaAij),  a  crapula,  or 
furl'eit  of  drunkenness.  Medicines 
too  are  thus  named,  which  either 
prevent  or  cure  surfeits  or  drunken, 
ness. 

AcRASiA,  (aHjatria,  from  a,  priv. 
and  x£^avvy|Xi,  to  mix)  ;  intempe- 
rance. But  this  word  is  often  used 
by  Hippocrates  to  signify  weakness 
or  inability  for  motion. 

AcRATiA,  (from  a,,  priv.  and  nja- 
Tii,  strength)  ;  inability  for  motion, 
Acratisma;  a  Grecian  breakfast, 
consisting  of  a  morsel  of  bread, 
soaked  in  wine.  The  derivation  of 
this  word  is  the  same  as  Acrasia, 
because  the  wine  used  on  this  oc- 
casion was  not  diluted  with  water. 

AcRATOMELi,  the  Same  as  Mal- 
sum,  i.  e.  wine  mixed  with  honey. 

Acre,  (ax^os,  extreme);  the  tip 
or  extremity  of  the  nose. 

AcRisiA,  (from  a.,  priv.  and  xfiw, 
to  judge  or  separate),  a  turbulent 
state  of  adisease,  which  will  scarcely 
sutler  any  judgment  to  be  formed  of 
its  result. 

AcROBYSTiA,  the  extremity  of  the 
prepuce;  from  anfoj,  extreme,  and 
/Suw,  to  cover. 

AcRocHEiRiA,  (from  a-K^o;,  ex. 
treme,  and  a  hand),  an  ex- 

ercise among  the  ancients ;  proba- 
bly a  species  of  wrestling,  in  which 
they  only  held  by  the  hands. 

Acrocheiris,  (from  ax^os,  ex- 
treme, and  ^fi/J,  «  hand).  Gor- 
roeus  says,  it  signifies  the  arm  from 
the  elbow  to  the  ends  of  the  fingers ; 


AcoRiA,  {a-M^ia,,  from  a,  priv.    yjip  signifying  the  arm,  from  the 

scapula  to  the  fingers  ends. 

AcRociiORnoN,  {ciKpoyopo^v,  from 
axpog,  extreme,  and  yjipS-q^  a  string). 
This  Galen  describes  as  a  round  ex- 
crescence on  the  skin,  with  a  slen- 
der base;  and  that  it  has  its  name 
because  of  its  situation  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin.  The  Greeks  call 
that  excrescence  an  acrochordon, 
where  something  hard  concretes  iin- 
der  the  skin,  which  is  rather  rough, 


and  KOiscu,  to  satiate):  insatiability. 
In  Hippocrates  it  means  a  good  ap- 
petite and  digestion. 

AcoRiTES  viNUM  ;  a  wine  men- 
tioned by  Dioscorides,  made  with 
acorns,  liquorice,  &c.  infused  in 
wine. 

AcoRTiNus ;  a  lupine. 

Acos.viiA,  {a.-noTixicc,  from  a.,  priv. 
and  xoa-iMO;,  order);  irregularity, 
occurring  principally  in  fevers,  with 
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of  the  same  colour  as  the  skin,  slen- 
der at  the  base,  and  broader  above. 
Their  size  rarely  exceeds  that  of  a 
bean. 

AcROCOLiA,(froTn  ajisof,  extreme^ 
and  y.x\Qv,  a  limb).  The  extremi- 
ties oF  animals  are  so  called,  which 
are  used  in  food,  as  the  feet  of 
calves,  swine,  sheep,  or  oxen,  and 
of  the  broths  of  which  jellies  are 
frequently  made.  Castellus  from 
Budasus  adds,  that  the  internal  parts 
of  animals  are  also  called  by  this 
name  ;  in  English  giblets. 

AcROLEXioN  ;  according  to  Cas- 
tellus, the  same  as  Olecranon. 

AcROPATHos,  (from  anpo;,  ex- 
treme, and  7(0.(10;,  a  disease) ;  li- 
terally,  a  disease  at  the  top  or  su- 
perior part.  Hippocrates,  De  Su- 
perfaetatione,  applies  it  to  the  inter- 
nal orihce  of  the  uterus  ;  and  in 
Praedict.  lib.  ii.  to  cancers,  which 
appear  on  the  surface  of  the  body. 

AcRospELOs,  a  Greek  name  for 
the  Bromus  JDioscoridis,  or  wild 
oat-grass. 

AcROTERiASMUs,  the  amputation 
of  an  extremity ;  from  ay-pcun^pitx., 
exfrc?niices,  and  this  from  ax^o;, 
summus. 

AcMO,  the  red  coral. 

Act£  ;  the  elder  tree. 

AcTiNE ;  the  herb  Bunias  or 
liapu?,. 

AcTiNOBOLisMus;  irradiation. 
This  term  is  applied  to  the  spirits, 
conveying  the  inclinations  of  the 
mind  to  the  body.  It  is  also  called 
Diradiatio. 

AcuiTAs,  acrimony. 

AcuuEB,  a  name  for  lead. 

AcuRON,  a  name  for  the  Alisma. 

Acus  MoscHATA  J  the  Geranium 
Moschatuiu. 

AcusTQ,  a  name  for  nitre. 

Adaiges  ;  muriate  of  ammonia. 

Adarnech,  a  name  for  orpiment. 

Adarticulatio,  the  same  as  ar- 
throdia. 

Adec,  sour  milk,  or  butter-railk. 

Adectos,  (from  a,  priv.  and 
Jaww,  to  bile),  an  epithet  applied 
to  those  medicines  which  relieve 
from  pain,  by  removing  the  uneasi- 
ness caused  by  the  stimulus  of  acri- 
monious medicines,  Sec. 

ADEErinA,  (a.SsX<pia) ;  a  rela- 
tion. Ilippocrates  calls  distempers 
that  resemble  each  other  bj  this 
name. 

Ademonia,  (of  K;  priv.  and  Son. 


liujv,  (I  genius  or  divinili/  of  fortune). 
Hippocrates  uses  this  word  for  un- 
easiness, restlessness,  or  anxiety  felt 
in  hysterical  and  acute  diseases. 

Adenes  canadenses,  potatoes. 

Adepta  medicina.  So  Paracel- 
sus calls  that  which  treats  of  the 
diseases  that  are  inflicted  on  man 
from  heaven. 

Adiaphorous,  the  same  with  neu- 
tral. This  term  is  particularly  used 
of  some  spirits  and  salts,  which  are 
neither  of  an  acid  nor  alkaline  na. 
ture. 

Adibat,  a  name  for  mercury. 

Adice,  the  nettle. 

Adipsan.  So  the  Greeks  called 
medicines,  &c.  which  abate  thirst. 
Hippocrates  applied  this  word  to 
oxymel. 

Adoc,  milk. 

Ados,  water  in  which  red  hot 
iron  has  been  extinguished. 

Adrachne,  or  Arbutus  An- 
drachne;  the  strawberry-tree. 

Adram,  the»S'a/  Gem. 

Aduaragi,  garden-saffron. 

A  dustio,  also  called  Syriasis ; 
an  inflammation  about  the  brain, 
and  its  membranes,  with  an  hollow- 
ness  of  the  eyes,  paleness,  and  a 
dry  skin. 

jEgagropilus,  (from  aiyxy^og, 
rupicapra,  a  wild  goat,  and  tsiKos, 
globulus,  a  ball)  ;  a  ball  found  iu 
the  stomach  of  deer,  goats,  hogs, 
horned  cattle,  &c.  consisting  of 
hairs  which  they  have  swallowed 
from  licking  themselves.  Some  rank 
these  balls  among  the  Bezoars.  A 
species  of  conferva  found  in  Wal- 
lenfen  moor,  from  its  resembling 
these  concretions,  is  also  named 
eegragropilus. 

iEoEDEs,.  a  disorder  of  the  eyes 
mentioned  by  Hippocrates.  Foe- 
sius  thinks  it  consists  of  small  ci- 
catrices in  the  eye,  caused  by  the 
irritation  of  corrosive  humours.  But 
in  one  passage  of  Hippocrates,  the 
same  writer  says  it  .signifies  small 
opake  concretions  which  stick  upon 
the  pupil,  and  obscure  the  sight. 

tEginetia,  the  Malabar  broom- 
rape  ;  a  species  of  Orobanche. 

^^Gis,  a  film  on  the  eye. 

^^goceras,  (from  cj^,  a  goat, 
and  ^=pa.g,  a  horn),  fcenugreek  ;  so 
called,  because  the  pods  were  sup- 
posed to  resemble  a  goat's  horns, 
it  is  also  a  name  for  Bouccras. 

JicoLETiiuoN.  (from  a/5,  a  goat, 
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and  oXsSpoy,  destruction),  according 
to  Tournefort,  the  Chameerododen- 
dron. 

J^gonychon,  gromwell;  from 
at?,  a  goat,  and  ovu^,  a  hoof,  be- 
cause of  the  hardness  of  the  seed. 

iEGOPRosopoN,  a  collyrium  for 
inflamed  eyes. 

-dCoN  ;  the  spinal  marrow. 

^oNiON,  the  Sedum  Majus,  or 
common  house-leek. 

Mora,  (from  atcu^ecu,  to  lift  up, 
to  suspend  on  high),  gestation  ;  a 
species  of  exercise  used  by  the  an- 
cients, and  of  which  Aetius  gives  a 
full  account. 

/Era,  the  herb  darnel. 

^Eritis,  the  Anagallis. 

Aeromeli,  honey;  also  a  name 
for  manna.  The  term  is  derived 
from  arjO,  air,  and  ^lbXi,  honey. 

iblRosiis  lapis.  So  Pliny  calls 
the  Lapis  Calaminaris,  upon  the 
supposition  that  it  was  a  copper 
ore. 

^Estates,  freckles  in  the  face. 

yEsTAPHARA,  an  incineration,  or 
burning  of  the  flesh,  or  any  other 
living  part,  as  by  the  actual  cau- 
tery. 

yEsTUATio ;  the  fermenting  of 
liquors  when  mixed. 

tEthaees,  (from  asi,  ahoays,  and 
S-aAAw,  to  be  green),  house-leek. 

/Etueria  iierba,  Eryngo. 

AItuolices,  (from  aifio;,  to  in~ 
flame,  or  burn),  superficial  pustules 
in  the  skin,  raised  by  heat;  such  as 
boils,  and  fiery  eruptions. 

vEtioi  piilebes,  eagle  veins.  So 
Ruphus  Ephesius  calls  the  veins 
that  pass  through  the  temples  to 
the  head. 

iExoLioN,  the  Granum  cnidium. 

yExoNYCiiu  M,  (from  a.sre;,  an 
eagle,  and  ow^,  a  cluio,  or  nail), 
the  Lithosperinum. 

Affion,  an  Arabic  name  for 
opium. 

AFFUoniNA;  Venus. 

Affusio,  aft'usion,  or  the  pour- 
ing a  liquor  upon  something  ;  but 
sometimes  it  means  the  ^ame  as  sttf. 
fusio,  a  cataract. 

Afiun,  a  name  for  opium. 

Aga  cretensium,  the  small  Spa- 
nish  milk-thistle. 

Agaeugi,  a  name  for  the  Agal- 
lochum. 

Agen,  the  Persian  lilac. 

Ageu,  the  common  earth  or  soiL 

Ager  natures;,  the  uterus. 
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AoERATus  LAPIS,  a  stonc  used 
by  coblers  to  polish  women's  shoes. 
This  has  gently  astringent  proper- 
ties. 

Ages,  the  palm  or  hollow  of  the 
hand. 

Agis,  the  thigh. 

Agitatorii,  convulsive  diseases  j 
or  those  called' c^wzc. 

Aglactatio,  a  defect  of  milk. 

Aglaxis,  a  defect  of  milk. 

Aglta  ;  the  same  as  JEgides. 

Aglitiies,  the  divisions  or  cloves 
of  a  head  of  garlick. 

Agone,  the  plant  henbane. 

Agonia,  (from a,;)nj3.  and  yo^oj, 
an  offspring'),  sterility. 

Agresta,  verjuice. 

Agriee^a,  (from  aycio;.)  zftl(/, 
and  £\a,ici,  an  olive)  ;  the  wild  olive, 

Agriostari,  a  sort  of  wheat, 
called  Triticum  creticiim. 

Agrusiina,  the  onion,  or  Icck. 

Agrypnocoma,  a  species  of  co- 
ma. 

Ahamella  ;  the  same  as  Zcmella. 
Ahius,  salt-storie. 
Ahmella  ;  the  same  as  jicmella. 
AnusAL,  the  sulphur  of  arsenic. 
AiLEs,  potatoes. 

AiEMAD ;  an  Arabian  name;  for 
antimony. 

AiPi,  the  cassada. 

AiPiMA  coxEKA,  the  cassada. 

AtpipocA,  the  cassada. 

ArzooN,  a  species  of  sedum. 

Al;  an  Arabian  article  which  sig- 
nilics  the.  It  is  applied  to  a  word 
by  way  of  eminence,  as  the  Creek 
n  is. .  Al  relates  to  the  word  Jlla, 
(rod  ;  so  alchemy,  mc3.rts  the  che/nis- 
try  of  God;  i.  e.  the  most  exalted 
perfection  of  chemical  science. 

Aeabari,  a  name  for  lead. 

Aeacab,  muriate  of  ammonia. 

Aeast,  Alafor,  or  Alafort. 
alkaline  salt. 

Aeaia  phthisis,  (from  aAajoj, 
hlind),  a  flux  of  hnmours  from  the 
head  causing  phthisis. 

A  LAMED,  antimony. 

Ai-Andahai.,  an  Arabian  name 
for  bitter-apple. 

Ai^anfuta,  a  vein  betwixt  the 
chin  and  upper  lip. 

Aearis  vena,  the  inner  of  the 
three  veins  in  the  bend  of  the  arm. 

Alartar,  burnt  brass. 

Aeasalet,  muriated  ammonia, 

Aeaton,  the  litharge  of  gold. 

Alaternus,  a  species  of  Rham- 
nus. 
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AtATl.  Those  who  have  pro- 
minent scapulae  are  so  called. 

Alaurat,  a  name  for  nitre. 

Albadara,  an  Arabian  name 
for  the  sesamoid  bone  of  the  fii*st 
joint  of  the  great-toe. 

Albagiazi,  an  Arabic  name  for 
the  OS  sacrum. 

Albamentum,  the  white  of  an 
egg- 

Aebanum,  the  salt  of  urine. 
Aebeston,  quick-lime. 
Albetad,  galbanum. 
Ai.BiMEC,  orpiment. 
Ar.BiNUM,  gnaphalium. 
Albir,  pitch  got  from  the  bark 
of  the  yew-tree. 
Albor,  urine. 

Aeborca,  a  name  for  mercury. 

Albot,  a  crucible. 

Albotat,  ceruse  or  white  oxid 
of  lead. 

Albottm,  turpentine. 

Aebl  ginous  humour,  a  name  for 
the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye. 

Album  ealsamum,  the  balsam  of 
capivi. 

Album  hispanicum,  an  o?tid  of 
tin,  made  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  from  lead. 

Album  olus,  lamb's-lettuce,  or 
corn  sallad. 

Album  jus,  white  broth,  made 
by  boiling  whiting,  haddock,  cod, 
or  any  white  grained  fish,  in  Avater, 
with  a  little  oil  and  salt;  also  a 
small  quantity  of  anise  and  leeks. 

AlCjUiest,  an  Arabic  word  to 
express  an  universal  dissolvent, 
w  hich  was  pretended  to  by  Parcel- 
sus  and  Helmont.  Some  say  that 
Paracelsus  first  used  this  word,  and 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  German 
words  al  and  geest,  i.  e.  all  spirit. 
Van  Ilelmont  applied  it  to  his  in- 
vention which  he  called  the  univer- 
sal dissolvent.  Alcahest,  is  also  a 
name  for  the  liquor  of  Hints  ;  and 
for  the  fixed  vegetable  alkali 
called  Alicahcst  Glauberi. 

Ai.cAOL,  luc  accfosum,  sive  mcr- 
cur  ills  pliilosophnrum.  So  the  sol- 
vent for  the  preparation  of  the  phi- 
losopher's stone  was  called. 

Alcara,  a  cucurbit. 

Ai.cEBUis  vivuji,  the  Sulphur  vi- 
vum, 

Alciiaeric,  a  name  for  Sulphur 
vivum. 

Alchachil,  rosemary. 
Alchauith,  quicksilver. 
Alciieron  lapis,  the  concretion 
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found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  a  bull, 
cow,  or  ox,  called  Bezoar  bovinus. 

Alchien,  a  word  which  occurs 
in  theTheatrum  Chymicum,  vol.  v. 
It  seems  to  signify  that  power  in  na, 
ture  by  which  all  corruption  and 
generation  are  effected. 

Alciiimelech,  the  Egyptian  me. 
lilot. 

Alchitran,  the  oil  of  juniper. 
Also  the  name  of  a  dentifrice  of 
Mesue's. 

Alchymy,  a  mixture  of  copper 
with  a  small  quantity  of  arsenic, 
resembling  silver  in  appearance. 

Alchys,  a  speck  on  the  cornea  of 
the  eye,  obscuring  vision. 

Alcimad,  a  name  for  antimony. 

A  LcoB,  muriated  ammonia  ;  also 
burnt  brass. 

Alcocalum,  the  artichoke. 

Alcofol,  antimony. 

Alcohol  martis,  filings  of  iron 
rusted  by  adding  wine  to  them,  the 
remaining  powder  being  afterwards 
washed. 

Alcohol,  a  name  for  vinegar. 

Alcola,  Aphthce.  Paracelsus  gives 
this  name  to  the  tartar  of  urine, 
whether  it  appears  as  sand,  muci- 
lage, or  otherwise. 

Alcolit a,  urine. 

Alcolismus,  the  reducing'  any 
thing  to  powder  by  corrosion. 

Alcone,  brass. 

Alcool,  alcohol. 

Alcor,  burnt  copper. 

Alcore,  a  sort  of  stonc  with 
spots  resembling  silver. 

Alcte.  Hippocrates  mentions  a 
plant  by  this  name,  and  Foesius 
thinks  it  is  the  elder. 

Alcubuith,  sulphur. 

Alcyonium,  the  bastard  sponge, 
a  plant-like  substance,  met  with  oa 
the  sea-shore.  It  is  of  ditierent 
shapes  and  colours.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  what  the  Greeks  called  by 
this  name.  Dioscorides  speaks  of 
five  sorts  of  it. 

Alec,  Alech,  names  for  vitriol. 

Alechaiiitii,  quicksilver, 

Alectorolophusj  the  yellow- 
rattle. 

Alkion,  (aAeiov),  copious,  Hip- 
pocrates uses  this  word  as  an  epi- 
thet for  water, 

Aleipha,  {a.Xsi(pa)y  any  medi- 
cated oil. 

Alelaion  ;  oil  beaten  up  with 
salt,  to  apply  to  tumors.  Galea 
frcq^uently  used  this  remedy. 
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AtEMA,  (aXijaa),  raeal. 
Alembic,  quicksilver. 
Alembuoth,  a  Chaldee  word  Im- 
porting the  key  of  art.  Some  ex- 
plain  it  by  sal  mercurii,  or  sal 
philosophorum  et  artis ;  others 
say,  it  is  named  alembrot  and  sal 
fusionis,  or  sal Jixiones,  Alembroth 
desiccatum  is  said  to  be  kali  ;  hence 
this  word  seems  to  signify  alkaline 
salt,  which  opens  the  bodies  of  me- 
tals by  destroying  their  sulphurs, 
and  promoting  their  separation  from 
the  ores. 

Alemzadar,  Alemzadat,  names 
for  muriated  ammonia. 

Alepensis,  a  species  of  ash-tree 
which  produces  manna. 

Ales,  the  name  of  a  compound 
salt.  \V^hen  this  word  is  used  as  an 
adjective,  it  signifies  heaped^  or 
crouded,  or  condensed.  Sometimes 
it  signifies  contracted,  as  the  uterus 
being  contracted. 

Ales  crudum,  crude  ales  ;  those 
drops  which  oftca  fall  in  the  night 
in  June. 

Alesch,  the  Alumen  Plitmosum. 
Aleton,  (aA-zjrov,  from  aXew,  to 
grind)  ^  raeal. 

Alexjron,  (aXEusoy ;  from  aXscy, 
to  grind) ;  strictly,  the  meal  of 
wheat,  though  commonly  applied  to 
other  sorts. 

Alexicaca,  an  antidote. 
Alexicacon,    (from    aXs^w,  to 
repel,  and  kccy.ov,  an  evil),  an  amu- 
let against  poison. 

A  LEXl  P  Y  BETICUM,  Alexip^fctosy 
or  Alexipij return,  (ctXa^nrvpsriMv, 
from  aXs^'jj,  to  drive  azoai/,  and 
■zs-jpslo;,  fever),  a  remedy  for  fever, 
or  febriluge. 

yVlexih,  an  elixir. 
Alexiteria,  (a/xB^i-rripia ',  from 
ec>.s^'M,  and  tvjchw,  preservative  from 
contagion),  alexitcrials.  Hippocra- 
tes used  this  wOrd  to  express  help, 
or  remedies  ;  but.  later  writers  use 
it  to  express  remedies  against  the 
poisonous  biles  of  animals.  By  Cas^ 
tcllus  this  word  is  considered  as  sy- 
nonymous with  Alexipliarmaca. 


AtGALA,  a  catheter ;  also  a  name 
for  nitre. 

Algarah,  the  same  as  Anchilops. 


Ai.FACTA,  the  same  as  distilla- 
tion. 

Alfadidom  ;  the  scoria  of  gold, 
iron,  or  copp^'r.  Also  burnt  cop- 
per. 

Alfatide,  muriaied  ammonia. 
Alfides,  ceruse. 
Alfol,  muriated  ammonia. 
A'-fusA;  tutty. 


AxGATA,  civet. 
Algema,  (aAy>)|xa),  or  AlgemO' 
todes,  uneasiness,  or  pain.  Hippo- 
crates often  used  aXyyyjxa  to  signify 
the  disease  whence  the  pain  pro- 
c  eds. 

Algerije,  Algerie,  or  lime. 

Algerot,  or  Algekothi  pi'lvis. 
Algeroth's  powder,  so  called  from 
the  inventor,  a  physician  of  Verona. 
It  was  called  also  Mercurius  Vitw. 
It  is  only  the  antimonial  part  of  the 
butter  of  antimony,  separated  from 
some  of  its  acid  by  washing  it  in  water. 
It  is  tasteless,  but  violently  emetic. 
Algibic  ;  Snlphur  vivum. 

Algida,  algid;  i.  e.  numb,  chill, 
or  withered. 

Aluagi,  a  species  of  Iledjjsarum. 

Alhandala,  the  Arabian  name 
for  colocynth. 

Alhasef,  a  sort  of  pustule,  called 
also  Iltjdroa. 

Alica.  (y^ovSpo;)  in  its  general 
signification,  a  grain,  a  sort  of  food 
admired  by  the  ancients :  it  is  not 
certain  whether  it  be  a  grain  or  a 
preparation  of  some  particular  kind 
of  it. 

Alices,  little  red  spots  in  the 
skin,  which  precede  tlie  variolous 
eruption  of  pustules  in  the  small- 
pox. 

Alixdesis,  (aXivJijo-jf),  a  sort  of 
bodily  exercise,  which  seems  to 
have  been  rolling  on  the  ground,  or 
rather  in  the  dust,  after  being  anoint- 
ed with  oil.  Hippocrates  says  it 
has  nearly  the  same  eficct  as  wrest- 
ling. 

Alkalia,  a  vessel. 

Alkaka,  or  Alcara,  a  cucurbit. 

Alkasa,  a  crucible. 

Alkeumes,  a  confection  made  of 
the  juice  of  Kcrnic'i  berries,  <S;c. 
Mesue  first  prescri.bed  it. 

Alkerva,  an  Arabian  name  for 
thc  Fulma  Christ i^  and  the  01.  Rici- 
ni  pioduc.ed  from  it. 

Alkes,  burnt  brass. 

Alkethan,  an  Arabian  name  for 
the  oil  of  Cedar. 

Alki^i,  a  naaie  for  pot-ash. 

Ai.KiTRAAi,  tar. 

Alcoi.,  the  same  as  Alcohol, 

Alkosor,  camplior.  ■ 

Alki  vLUMBt,  a  saturnine  prepa- 
ration supposed  to  be  the  Ceruss. 

(iCCt. 


Alliati  ^rls,  philosophical  cop- 
per ;  a  term  used  in  preparing  the 

philosopher's  stone. 

Alloiticum,  (a.XkoiMT'iKov  ;  from 
ctXXoiow,  to  alter,  or  varij) ;  an  alte- 
rative medicine. 

Allochoos,  (aXXo;/0!);),  a  per- 
son who  talks  deliriously. 

Allognoon,  (from  ccXko;,  ano- 
ther, and  yvoca,  to  know),  to  be  de- 
lirious. 

Alma,  water,  also  the  firstmotion 
of  a  foetus  to  free  itself  from  its  con- 
finement. 

Almabrt,  a  stone  like  amber. 

Almagra,  a  red  earth.  Rulan- 
dus  says  it  is  the  same  as  Lotio.  It 
is  also  a  name  for  the  white  sulphur 
of  the  alchemists. 

Almakanda,  litharge. 

Almarcarida,  the  litharge  of 
silver. 

Almargen,  or  Almarago,  co- 
ral. 

Al  MARK AsiTA,  a  name  for  mer- 
cury. 

Almartak,  the  powder  of  lith- 
arge. 

Ar.MATATicA,  a  name  for  copper. 
Almixasite,  or  Almechasite  ; 
copper. 

Almeliletu,  used  by  Avicenna, 
to  express  a  preternatural  heat  less 
than  that  of  fever,  and  which  may 
continue  after  a  fever. 

Almexe,  sal^lucidum,  or  sal  gem. 

Ar.MiSA,  musk. 

Almisxdir,  prepared  sal  ammo- 
niac.    Also  verdigrise. 

Alnec,  a  name  tor  tin. 

Aljieric,  Sulphur  vivirm. 

Aloedakia,  (ccXOTjfafia),  cer- 
tain conrpountl  purging  medicines, 
so  called  from  having  aloes  as  one 
ingredient. 

ALOGOTRorjiiA,  (from  aXoyc/, 
disproportionate,  and  rpspcu,  to  nou- 
rish),  uucqiidl  nourishment,  a:5  sup-, 
posed  to  be  the  case  in  rickets, 

Alohar,  quicksilver. 

Alohoc,  quirkiilver. 

Alojiba,  lead. 

Alooc,  lead. 

Alopkcf.s,  the  mr,-;clcs  of  the 
loins  called  Psgcp. 

Alosat,  quicksilver. 

Ai-osoiioc,  quicksilver. 

Alosantiu  r.r,  flower  of  salt. 

Alpiienic,  an  Arabian  word  for 
barley-sugar,  or  sugar-candy. 

Alpini  balsasivm,  the  balm  of 
Gilead, 
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Ar^QuiFou,  a  sort  of  lead  Ore; 
which,  when  broken,  looks  like  an- 
timony. It  is  used  by  potters,  who 
xnix  a  small  portion  of  manganese 
with  it,  and  thus  give  a  blackish  hue 
to  the  glazing. 

Alrachas,  lead. 

Alratica,  an  Arabic  word  used 
by  Albucasis,  to  signify  a  partial  or 
total  imperforation  of  the  vagina. 

Alsamach,  an  Arabian  name  for 
the  great  hole  in  the  os  petrosura. 

Alsuuengiam,  an  Arabic  name 
for  Hermodactijls. 

Altafor,  camphor. 

Althanaca,  ox  Althanacha  ;  or- 
plment. 

Althebegium,  an  Arabian  name 
for  a  sort  of  oedematous  swelling, 
such  as  is  observed  under  the  eye- 
lids of  those  who  sleep  too  much. 

Althexis,  (from  akhx^  to  cure., 
or  heal).  Hippocrates  often  uses 
this  word  to  signify  the  cure  of  a 
disease. 

Altihit.  So  Avicenna  calls  the 
Laserpitium  of  the  ancients. 

Altimer,  burnt  copper. 

Altimio,  the  scoria  of  lead. 

Altikcar,  a  factitious  salt  used 
in  the  separation  of  metals. 

Altingat,  the  rust,  or  flowers, 
of  copper. 

Altinuraum,  a  name  for  vitriol. 

Altith,  asafoetida. 

Altus.  When  this  word  is  join- 
cd  to  sopor,  it  means  sound  sleep, 
as  in  a  lethargy. 

Alnach,  pure  tin. 

Al-Ud,  an  Arabic  name  for 
Agalloehum. 

Aludit,  mercury. 

Alumhair,  butter. 

Alumboti,  calcined  lead. 

Ai.umen  catenum,  or  Catinum  / 
potash. 

Alumen  Glaciale.  So  alum 
that  appears  like  ice  was  called  by 
the  ancients. 

Allta  ^gyptia,  leather  pre- 
pared for  spreading  plasters  on. 

Alyce,  (aAujcij),  anxiety ;  such 
as  is  attendant  on  fevers. 

Alypia,  or  Ali/pias ;  the  Aly- 
pum. 

Alypum,  (from  a,priv.  and  Xvirrj, 
pain),  the  herb  terrible;  a  species 
of  Globularia. 

Alyssoides,  from  its  resemblance 
to  Alijssum. 

Alysson,  a  name  for  sonic  spe- 
«ies  of  Feronica. 


Aeysson,  madwort ;  a  species  of 
Murriibium, 

Alyssum,  madwort,  a  genus  in 
Linna;us's  botany.  He  enumerates 
seventeen  species.  The  alyssum  of 
Galen  is  thought  to  be  a  species  of 
Marrubium.  The  allymm  of  Pliny 
is  supposed  to  be  the  MoUugo. 

Amalago,  the  Jamaica  long-pep- 
per tree  ;  a  species  of  Piper. 

Amaracus,  the  Majorana. 

Amarantoides,  a  species  of  Axy- 
ris. 

Amaranthoides,  (from  a-iMpoLv- 
60;,  amaranthus,  and  stSo;,  fortna), 
the  globe-amaranth,  or  everlasting 
flower. 

Amarella,  a  species  of  Genii- 
ana. 

Amarella.  So  Gesner  names 
the  Pofjgala. 

Amba,  a  name  of  the  mango-tree. 

Ambarum,  ambergrisc. 

Ambarvalis,  (from  the  Latin 
word  ambire),  a  name  of  the  Polt/- 
gala,  or  milk-wort. 

Ambe,  a  name  of  the  tree  called 
Manga. 

Ambela,  a  Turkish,  Arabian, 
and  Persian  name  for  the  tree  cal- 
led Charaniais ;  in  English  thepurg- 
ing  coi'nered  hazel-nut. 

Amberboi,  sweet  sultan ;  a  spe- 
cies of  Centaurea. 

Ambia  monard,  a  yellow  liquid 
bitumen,  smelling  like  Tacamahacca. 
It  flows  from  a  fountain  near  the 
Indian  sea. 

Amblyogmos,  (from  aj^^'Av;, 
dull),  dullness  of  sight.  Hippocra- 
tes uses  this  word,  and  Ambli/osmos, 
to  express  the  same  thing. 

Ambon,  (a/z-^iyv),  the  edge  of  the 
sockets  in  which  the  heads  of  the 
large  bones  are  lodged. 

Amboinensis,  a  species  of  Rum- 
phia. 

Ambrosia,  a  sounding  title  given 
to  medicines  which  were  said  to  be 
of  uncommon  efficacy  for  support, 
ing  the  living  principle,  and  pro- 
curing a  kind  ol"  immortality. 

Ambui.o,  the  name  of  a  disease, 
called  ahojlalulenius,  fiiriosus,  and 
Jiutus  furiosus.  It  is  a  distention 
or  inflation  attended  with  pain,  and 
variously  periodical. 

Ambutua,  the  Parcira  Brava. 

Amadanus,  the  common  Alnus. 

Amelanchier,  a  sort  of  bil- 
berry; the  Vitis  IdcEU  tertia  Clusii 
of  Parkinson. 


AMEtANCHiER,  a  species  of  Mesm 
pilus.  Also  a  variety  of  the  Cydo- 
nia. 

Amenenos,  (from  priv.  and 
IJ^evos,  strength),  weak,  feeble.  la 
this  sense  Hippocrates  often  uses 
the  word. 

Amentum;  Scissile alum. 

Ameri,  a  name  for  indigo. 

Americanum  tuberosum,  the 
potatoe. 

Amethysta  pharmaca,  (from  a, 
priv.  and  j«,£9u,  wine),  medicines  that 
either  prevent,  or  take  away,  the 
inebriating  effects  of  wine. 

Amiculum,  a  term  used  In  th« 
same  sense  as  Amnios. 

Amidum,  i.  e.  Awylum. 

Amin^  gum,  the  Gum  Amme. 

Aminia  ;  the  name  of  a  sort  of 
cotton-tree. 

Amisadu,  prepared  sal  ammoniac. 

Amma,  the  name  of  a  girdle  or 
truss,  used  in  ruptures. 

Amma  alcalizata,  Paracelsus 
says  it  is  water  which  runs  through 
lime-stone,  and  so  is  impregnated 
with  lime.  Rulandus  calls  it  Amnis 
Alcalizatus. 

Ammoides,  a  species  of  Seseli, 

Ammion,  cinnabar. 

Ammochosia,  a  method  of  dry- 
ing the  body  by  covering  it  with  hot 
sand  or  salt.  It  is  used  to  recover 
drowned  persons. 

Ammonitrum,  (from  af^tjw-o;,  sandf 
and  virpov,  nitre).  In  our  glass- 
houses this  is  called 

Amogabriel,  cinnabar. 

Amomis  ;  a  fruit  resembling 
Amomum.  It  is  also  called  Pseu- 
damomum. 

Amomum  plinii  ;  the  Pseudo. 
Capsiaitu. 

Amor  insanus;  thesameas  JSro- 
tomania, 

Amorge  ;  the  faeces  of  oil. 

Amosteus,  osteocolia. 

Amotes,  potatoes. 

Ampar,  amber. 

Ampelion,  the  leaves,  or  the  ten- 
drils of  vines.  Hippocrates  recom- 
mends them  for  making  pessaries, 
to  promote  the  menses. 

Ampeloprasum  ;  great  round- 
headed  garlic,  a  species  of  allium. 

Ampelos,  briony. 

Ampiiibranciiia,  (from  a^i^i, 
about,  and  ^payx^a.,  the  gills  of  a 
fish),  the  fauces,  or  parts  about  the 
tonsils. 

Ampuicaustis,  a  sort  of  wild  bar- 
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l«y.  Some,  but  not  medical  wri. 
ters,  use  this  word  to  express  the 
pudenda  in  women. 

Ampiiideon  or  Amphideum, 
(a//,<piJ(ov) ;  the  Os  lincce,  or  mouth 
of  the  womb. 

AmphimetrioNj  (from  afj^ft,  a- 
bout,  and  fj^rjtpac,  the  womb) ;  the 
parts  about  the  uterus. 

Amphiplex,  according  to  Rufus 
Ephesius,  is  the  part  situated  be- 
twixt the  Scrotum,  Anus,  and  inter- 
nal part  of  the  thighs. 

Amphipneuma,  (from  a,[/.(pi,  a- 
hout,  and  zirvsvixcc,  the  breath),  a 
difficulty  of  breathing. 

Amphismila,  (from  a/x-ipi,  utrin. 
que,  on  both  sides,  and  <riMi\y),  cul- 
tcUus,  a  knife),  an  anatomical  knife, 
edged  on  both  sides. 

Ampuodonta,  (from  a^^pi,  on 
both  sides,  and  oJsj,  a  tooth).  By 
this  word  Hippocrates  expresses 
animals  that  have  teeth  in  both  jaws. 

Amphora,  (ai^cpopsu;))  a  measure 
mentioned  by  ancient  physical  wri- 
ters. It  contained  eight  gallons  ; 
of  oil  seventy-two  pounds;  of  wine 
eighty  pounds  ;  and  of  honey  one 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  as  Cas- 
tellus  informs  us. 

Ampotis,  (a/xTfcwrtf),  the  recess  or 
ebb  of  the  tide.  Hippocrates  uses 
this  word  to  express  the  recess  of 
the  humours  from  the  circumference 
to  the  centre  of  the  body. 

Amuctica,  (from  ctij-vrffuj,  tovel- 
Itcafe) ;  remedies  that,  by  vellicat- 
ing  and  stimulating  the  bronchia, 
excite  a  cough,  and  thus  contribute 
to  expectoration. 

Amurca,  (a,ao/jyij),  the  sediment 
from  olive  oil,  alter  being  new  pres- 
sed from  the  fruit. 

Amyciie,  (a/x'j%ij,  from  a[^U(ra-jj, 
to  scratch),  a  superficial  excoria- 
tion, laceration,  or  scarification  of 
tlie  skin. 

Amyctica,  stimulating,  or  velli- 
cating. 

Amygdalia.  So  Hippocrates 
calls  the  tonsils. 

Amygdalus  ^^Itiiiopica,  a  spe- 
cies of  lirabejum, 

Amyleon,  or  AMYiaoN,  starch. 

Amyon,  (from  a,  priv.  and  (mu;, 
a  muscle),  a  limb  so  emaciated  that 
the  muscles  scarcely  appear. 

Anabasis,  (avul3a.(ng,  from  ava- 
faiyw,  to  ascend).  It  is  sometimes 
used  for  the  height  of  a  continued 


fever.  Fehris  anabaptka  is  the  same 
as  Epasmastka. 

Anabexis,  (avcc^r/^is),  a  word 
used  by  Galen  for  a  ptyalism. 

Anabole,  (ava/SoAij,  from  avoc- 
^ccXXui,  to  cast  up),  the  discharging 
any  thing  as  by  vomit. 

Anabrochismos,  or  Anabrochis- 
Mus,  {avex.(Bpo')(^i(ri^o;,  fvom  ava,  fur., 
sum,  and  fipo^o;,  a  noose),  an  ope- 
ration performed  on  the  hair  of  the 
eye-lids  when  they  prove  offensive 
to  the  eye. 

Anabrosis,  [ava^piucri;,  from  xvoc- 
SpMffKuj,  to  devour),  corrosion  of 
the  solid  parts  by  sharp  humours. 
It  is  the  same  as  Diabrosis. 

ANACiiREMPSis,(ava%i5E/x4/(f,from 
ava.  for  avw,  upwards,  and  •^(^psiMit- 
lo[j(,ai,  to  hawk),  the  hawking  up  any 
thing  from  the  lungs. 

Anaclisis,  (_a.vaK\i(ri;,  from  ava.- 
kXivuj,  to  recline).  Hippocrates  uses 
this  word  to  express  the  decubiture 
of  the  sick. 

Anacoeliasmus,  a  remedy  used 
by  Diodes,  which  seem.s  to  have 
been  gentle  purging,  with  a  view  to 
relieve  the  lungs. 

Anacollema,  (ava>c(3XAijj«-a,  from 
avanoXAaw,  to  agglutinate),  the 
same  as  frontale ;  only  that  it  is 
always  made  of  agglntinants. 

Anacomide,  (avajtoajJij,  from 
ava.KO[xi^uj,  to  repair),  the  recover- 
ing a  person  after  sickness. 

Anactorion,  a  name  for  the 
corn-flag. 

Anactorium,  mugwort. 

Anacycleon,  (avaxvxKscuv,  from 
kvkXouj,  to  wander  about),  answers 
to  the  word  Circulator,  a  mounte- 
bank. 

Anadiplosis,  [dva.SntXiuiTi;),  a  fre- 
quent reduplication  of  fever. 

AxADOsis,  {ava.h<Ti;,  from  avcvSt.. 
Siv[u,  to  distribute),  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  aliment  over  all  the 
body. 

Anadrome,  (xvccSpoij.yi,  from  Sps. 
[J.M,  to  run).  Hippocrates  uses  this 
word  to  signify  pains  from  thelower 
to  the  upper  parts  of  the  body. 

Anagargalicta,  (avayacvaXiJc- 
ra.),  gargarisms. 

ANAGARGARJSTON,((3:y5Cya;Sya/;i(r- 

Tov),  a  gargle  for  the  throat. 

Anaglyphe,  (from  avo!.yXv<pM,  to 
engrave).  Herophilus  calls  a  part 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain 
thusj  but  anatomises  noM'  call  it  Ca- 


lamus scrtpiorius,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  pen. 

Analentia,  a  species  of  epilepsy 
mentioned  by  Paracelsus. 

Analgesia,  (from  a,  priv.  and 
aXyof,  pain  or  grief) ;  ease,  indo- 
lence, or  absence  of  pain  and  grief. 

Analtiies,  (avaXOcf ,  from  a,  priv. 
and  ccXdscu,  to  cure),  incurable. 

Anamnestica,  (avcci^vYi<rriK<x.),  me- 
dicines which  restore  the  memory. 

Anamnestica  signa,  (from  avx, 
and  ij.vaoiJ.cu,  to  remember),  comme- 
morative signs ;  or  signs  which  dis- 
cover the  preceding  state  of  the 
body,  as  demonstrative  signs  shew 
the  present,  and  prognostics  shew 
the  future  state.  Blanchard  explains 
this  word  as  expressing  remedies 
which  restore  the  memory. 

Anaphora,  (^ava(popa,  from  a.va.- 
<pspcu,  to  bring  up,  or  upwards),  in  a 
medical  sense,  spitting  of  blood  if 
joined  with  aiij^aTO;. 

Anaphoricoi,  [a.vafopiy.01),  those 
who  spit  blood  ;  or,  according  to 
Actuarius,  those  who  spit  difficultly. 

Anaphra,  [ava<pp'X,  from  a,  priv. 
and  aippos,  froth).  Hippocrates  uses 
it  as  an  epithet  for  stools  not  frothy. 

Anaphromeli,  (from  a,  priv. 
s.nd  a(fpo;,  froth,  and  ^asAi,  honey)', 
honey  so  despumated  that  it  will 
not  froth. 

Anaplasis,  {ava'TtXacng,{tovs\  ava- 
KXa(T(rvj,  to  restore  to  the  original 
form).  Hippocrates  uses  this  word 
for  the  replacing  a  fractured  bone, 
and  for  a  restoration  of  flesh. 

Anaplerosis,  {avaTrXtjpuxns,  from 
ava^XyjpoM,  to  Jill  up),  the  restitu- 
tion of  any  wasted  part.  Incarna- 
tives  are  called  Anapleurotica. 

Anapleusis,  (^avaKXsviTig,  from 
ayaTtXsv'M,  to  fluctuate,  or  float  upon, 
or  (a  wash  out).  Hippocrates  uses 
this  word  to  express  when  faulty 
humours  rot  the  bono,  so  that  it 
falls  out  of  joint,  as  happens  to  the 
jaw  sometimes.  Vogol  expresses  by 
this  word,  exfoliation  of  the  carious 
parts  of  a  bone. 

Anapneusis,  {avxKve'jo-ig,  from-- 
avarf/sviu,  to  respire),  respiration,, 
transpiration.  Aretaens  uses  it  to 
express  a  truce  from  pain. 

Anapodophyllon,   a  name  for 
duck's.foot,  or  May-apple.  The 
Americans  call  it  black  snake-root* 
Anapsyxis,  {ayai'v^is)  ;  refrige-. 
ration. 
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litrning  by  the  no3tr;is. 

AxAHUKosA,  (fi-om  avx,  npisnrclt, 
and  psuj,  to  Jiou--),  g,  species  of  flux- 
ion opposite  to  a  caUrrUj  when 
hiumours  regurgitate  upwards.  Sch- 
Dclder  de  Catarrho,  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 
Hippocrates  expresses  the  same  by 
jinarrhopia,  afxpiOTfix  ;  .^nd  Linden 
uses  it  for  an  inversion  of  the  intes- 
tines.,  and  a  regurgitation  of  the 

Anarrhopia,  (avappoiricc,  from 
ava,  upwards,  and  psjeuj,  to  verge)^ 
an  upward  tendency  of  the  hu- 
mours. 

Anarthroi,  (cwoipSpoi)  from  «, 
priv.  and  ap^^ov,  a  joint),  bloated 
fatness,  so  that  the  joints  are  not 
visible. 

Anassutos,  (avacro-yvo/,  from  avoi, 
upisards,  and  cryro/^scij  to  shake). 
Hippocrates  uses  this  word  as  an 
epithet  for  eructations  rushing  out 
with  violep.ce  in  hysteric  fits. 

A.NASTALricA,(i?',i'a(rr£xAr(Ha,from 
«tva(rriAAw,  to  contract),  a  styptic 
or  restringent  medicine. 

Axastomotica;  medicines  that 
open  the  mouths  of  the  vessels. 

A.vATEs,  a  disease  of  the  anus. 

Anathuon,  a  salt  found  on  rocks 
in  the  form  of  white  stoney  moss. 

AxATHyT-iiAsis ;  (from  ^vjMuuj, 
to  fumiguie)  \  evaporation. 

Anatresis,  (fromava,  and r^aw, 
to  perforate).  Calen  uses  this  word 
to  express  trepanning. 

Anatris,  a  name  for  mercury. 

A>fATE;oN,  the  natron  of  the 
Egyptians. 

Anatuqpt:,  (avaT'pO'tfij,  from  ava« 
Ipitiu,  to  subvert).)  relaxation  of  the 
stomach,  with  loss  of  appetite,  nau- 
sea, &c.  a  species  of  indigestion, 

Anatum,  egg-shells. 

Anaudia,  a  name  for  the  Cata^ 
lep-^is. 

Anaudos,  (a.vavh;,  from  a,  priv. 
and  atJij,  speech),  according  to 
(ialen,  cue  who  has  lost  the  use  of 
speech,  but  retains  his  voice ;  where- 
as aphonia  Biguifies  the  loss  of  the 
voice. 

A^AxiRis,  a  name  of  the  Lapa^ 
thum  agrcrte. 

Anblatum,  a  species  oi  Lathrcea. 

AvcHA,  the  Coxa. 

Ancik«i-os,  the  thigh  bone. 
,  Anci,  (from  yccXr^,  a  zveasel,  and 
ayy.Mv,  an  eldoze),  wcascl-elbowcd  ; 


ftg  wiKsn  of  the  head  of  the  liumerus 
is  in  the  arm. pit.  These  patients 
were  also  called  Mustelanea. 

Ancinar,  borax, 

Ancora,  lime. 

Ancos  a,  gum  lac. 

Anctek,  (ayjtTTjr)),  the  fibula,  or 
button,  by  which  the  lips  of  wounds 
were  held  together  ;  which  opera- 
tion Galen  calls  ayxrvj/jia^rao;. 

An'cubitus,  that  altection  of  the 
eyes  in  which  they  seem  to  con- 
tain sand.  It  is  also  called  Petri' 
Jicution. 

Axcus,  (from  araoiv,  an  elbouo)^ 
a  name  for  such  as  have  an  arm 
bent,  so  that  they  cannot  extend  it. 

Ancvlk,  (ay^.yAij),  strictly,  a 
constriction  upon  the  joints,  which 
renders  their  motion  diiiicult :  in 
which  sense  Galen  uses  it.  But 
Celsus  expresses  by  it,  that  hin- 
drance to  motion  which  proceeds 
from  a  fresh  cicatrix  upon  the  part; 
and  Hippocrates  applies  it  to  indu- 
rated joints  from  any  cause. 

Ancylotomus,  (from  cc/kuXo;, 
crooked,  and  .rsij.vui,  to  cut),  any 
crooked  knife  used  in  surgery. 

AscYRoiDES,  (ayKvposi^Yji),  a 
process  of  the  scapula,  so  calletl  from 
(xyKupx,  anchor,  ^oyy^o;,  a  break,  or 
Jiuke,  and  tih;,  form.    See  Cora- 

COIU  PROCESS. 

Andrachne,  the  Eastern  straw- 
berry-tree ;  a  species  of  Arbutus. 

Andranatome,  (from  acrj/s,  a 
man,  and  t$jj,yM,  to  cut),  the  dissec- 
tion of  a  human  body,  especially  of 
a  male. 

Andria,  (from  avYip,  a  man),  an 
hermaphrodite. 

An'orogyxi,  (ccyS^oyuvii,  from 
avyjp,  a  man,  and  ywrj,  a  woman) 
etieminatemen,  and  hermaphrodites. 

AndrosaceuSj  a  species  of  Jga- 
ricus. 

Androsamoides,  a  species  of 
Myrtus. 

Andsjudaev.  So  Avicenna  calls 
the  Assafatida. 

Akebion,  the  alTianet  root. 

Anecpyetus,  {c.vsKTfvsrci;,  fvom  a, 
priv.  and  sK-rfvshs,  suppiaated), 
that  which  will  not  suppurate. 

Axeilema,  (av£iAryi/,a,  or  Anei- 
Icsis,  <x.yst'Ar^<rt$,  from  avsiAsw,  to  roll 
up,  or  involve),  an  involutionj  such 
as  is  caused  by  flatulence  and 
gripes. 

Anemia.      Thus  Hippocrates 


immcs  a  disease;  but  It  U  not 
known  what, 

Anencephalos.  {scvsyy.?(p9iXiif, 
from  a,  priv.  and  syxepaXo!;,  (hs 
bruin),  brainless,  or  those  who  are 
born  without  brain.  Also  those 
who  are  foolish  or  mad. 

Anepithymia,  error  of  appetitd 
by  deticiency,  as  in  cases  of  Anc 
rexia. 

Aneric,  or  Anerit,  names  for 
Sulphur  vivum. 

Anerotomy,  (from  avyip,  a  man, 
and  Tsu.voj,  to  cut),  strictlyj  the  dis« 
section  of  human  bodies. 

Anet,  a  name  for  Ancthum. 

AnethoXyla,  the  woody  root 
of  dill. 

Anfaka,  a  coaguUim. 

Amfian,  an  Arabian  word  for 
Opium. 

A  N-FiR-FiLius,  mercury. 

An'gi.  So  Fallopius,  De  Morbo 
Gallico,  calls  the  venereal  bubo. 

Angigi.ossi,  stammerers. 

Anuiopteris,  a  name  of  the  Ono» 
clea. 

Angone,  in  Vogel's  genera  of 
diseases,  an  acute  choaking  or  suf- 
focation, without  inflammation. 
According  to  some,  a  nervous' 
quinsy. 

Angor,  (aywvia),  a  shrinking  In- 
wards in  the  native  heat  of  the 
body ;  or,  its  retiring  to  the  cen- 
tre, upon  which  follows  a  pain  and 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  esteemed  a 
very  bad  symptom  in  the  beginning 
of  acute  fevers. 

AxGos,  (ayxwOf),  a  vessel ;  a  re- 
ceptacle of  humours. 

Anguillare,  a  species  of  Pirn- 
pinella. 

AxGUSTiA,  anxiety,  or  restless- 
ness; also  a  narrowness  in  the  ves- 
sels. 

Anhuiba,  sassafras. 

Aniada,  the  astral  and  celestial 
powers  which  promote  in  us  long 
life.  Aniadon,  Aniadum,  Aniadus, 
words  used  by  Paracelsus,  mean  tho 
same  with  Aniada, 

Anicetum,  insuperable;  a  name 
for  Anise, 

Anidros,  (from  a,priv.mA  iSpotcy 
to  szceat),  sweatless. 

Anidrosis,  {avi^poj (!■{;),  a  priva- 
tion of  sweat. 

Anima  iiepatis,  salt  of  iron; 
esteemed  for  i(s  powers  against  dis- 
eases of  the  liver. 
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Anima  munpt,  the  soul  of  the 
world  ;  an  iibiquitarian  principle, 
supposed  by  Plato  to  do  the  same 
feats  a->  Des  Cartes's  ajther. 

Anima  pulmonum,  a  name  given 
tosatlron,  on  accouatof  its  supposed 
use  in  the  asthma. 

Animell^  ;  the  glandulae  under- 
neath the  ears,  and  along  the  lower 
jaw. 

Annetestes.  So  Paracelsus  calls 
the  Galenists,  by  way  of  derision, 
because  he  thought  them  ignorant 
of  the  causes  and  principles  of 
things. 

Annora,  calcined  egg-shells,  or 
quick-lime. 

Annuens  musculus,  the  Rectus 
Capitis  Internus  Minor. 

Ajjociieilon,  (from  avw,  and 
^eiXof,  a  lip),  the  upper-lip. 

Anodmon,  (ai.voSiJ.0?,  from  a,  neg. 
and  oSfj.7j,  a  smell),  without  smell, 
as  opposed  to  fetid. 

Anodus,  a  word  used  by  the  che- 
mists for  what  is  separated  from  the 
nourishment  by  the  kidneys.  The 
Gr.  uvoSaSf  signifies  toothless. 

Anodynia,  (aywJuvta),  a  loss  of 
feeling ;  synonimous  with  Ancest- 
hesia. 

Anoea,  (avofa,  from  a,  priv.  and 
yeof,  the  mind),  madness. 

Anom(eos,  (ccvoiJ^oiog),  dissimilar 
or  heterogene.  Hippocrates  uses 
tHis  word  for  viscous  or  unnatural 
humours. 

Anomphalos,  (from  a,  priv.  and 
tif.<pa.Xogy  a  navel),  without  a  na- 
Tel. 

Anorecti,  {avope-nroi),  those  who 
have  no  appetite. 

Anosia,  (avoa-ia,  from  a.,  priv. 
and  votro;,  a  disease  J,  the  absence 
of  disease. 

Anotasier,  muriated  ammonia. 

Anothen,  (avwSav),  the  same  as 
Ano. 

Anpater,  a  name  for  sulphur. 

Ant  achates,  a  bituminous  stone, 
which  in  burning  smells  like  myrrh. 
Antatrophon,  (from  a.vfi,  against^ 
and  arpo<pta,  a  consumption),  medi- 
cines  against  a  consumption. 

Antalabia  ;  the  extremities  of 
the  lips. 

Antendeixis,  (avtsvSst^t;,  from 
avli,  against,  and  EvSeiKyufxi,  to  indi- 
cate), a  contra-indication  ;  as  when 
one  symptom  requires  a  remedy 
which  another  symptom^  forbids  the 
use  of. 


Amtaneasmus,  or  Anteneasinum, 
a  particular  kind  of  madness ;  in 
which  the  patient  is  furious,  and  en- 
deavours to  lay  violent  hands  upon 
himself. 

Antiieueon,  (avSspEUJv).  Hippo- 
crates  thus  expresses  the  chin,  and 
all  that  part  of  the  face  where  the 
beard  grows. 

Anthracosts,  (ccvdpXKwa-i;),  a  scaly 
corrosive  ulcer  of  the  eye,  attended 
with  a  defluxion. 

Anthrope,  (from  av^pwitog,  a 
man ).  Thus  Herodotus  calls  the 
human  skin. 

AiVTiADES,  (avTiaSs;,  the  tonsils)  ; 
sometimes  signifies  inflamed  tonsils. 

Antiagri,  (from  avtia^e;,  the 
tonsils,  and  ayfa,  a  prey),  tumors 
of  the  tonsils. 

Antias,  the  tonsils. 

Anticadimia,  a  species  of  Cad- 
inia,  also  called  Pseudo.cadmia. 

Anticak,  borax. 

ANTicARDiUM,(fromavrt,a^a/rt.<^#, 
and  xapSicc,  the  heart),  the  scrobi- 
culus  cordis,  or  pit  of  the  stomaclu 

Anticheir,  (from  avrt,  against, 
and  %ai/3,  the  hand),  the  thumb. 

Anticnemion,  (From  a,vri,  over 
against,  and  KVYijj//),  the  calf  of  the 
leg).  Hippocrates  uses  this  word 
to  express  that  part  of  the  tibia 
which  is  bare  of  flesh. 

Antidinica,  (from  avn,  against^ 
and  Siy<^,  circumgyration ),  medi- 
cines against  a  vertigo. 
'  Antifides,  the  oxids  of  metals. 

Antihecticum,  a  medicine  in- 
vented by  Poterus ;  called  also 
Antimonium  diaphoreticumjoviale. 

Antilomica,  (from  ayri,  against, 
and  Aoi/x©.»,  the  plague),  remedies 
against  the  plague. 

Antiperistasis,  (avrnfspia-rociTi;, 
from  avTi,  against,  and  •mspitrriWi,  to 
stand  about),  an  opposition  from  all 
around.  The  philosophers  ex- 
pressed by  this  a  certain  invigora- 
tion  of  internal  warmth  by  the  re- 
pulsion of  external  cold,  which  they 
called  also  concentration  of  the  in- 
ternal heat,  from  driving  it  to  the 
centre.  It  is  also  a  compressing  on 
all  sides,  as  the  air  presses. 

Antiphate,  black  coral. 
Antipjithora,  (from  olvti,  against, 
and  ip&opoc,  corruption),  a  species  of 
wolf's- bane,  which   resists  corrup-. 
tion. 

Antipiiysica,  (ccvfiipva-tKa.,  from 
ayr/j  against,  and  (pvo-ccw,  to  injiate), 


remedies  against  wind,  also  called 
carminatives. 

Antiphyson,  the  load-stone. 

Antipraxia,  (from  am,  againsty 
and  ■vspocffixM,  to  work),  a  contra- 
riety of  functions  and  temperaments 
in  different  parts.  This  term 
was  used  by  the  ancients  to  express 
the  variety  of  concurring,  and  often 
contrary,  symptoms. 

Antiscolica,  (from  avri, against, 
and  (THwAij^,  a  wortn),  the  same  as 
Anthelmintica. 

Antiscorodon,  (from  atitt,  c- 
gainst,  and  a-nopoSov,  garlick),  a 
large  species  of  garlic  called  Allium 
Ulpicum. 

Antispasis,  (a.vti(yTfa(rts,  from 
avTi,  against,  and  aiioi.uj,  to  draw), 
a  revulsion  ;  the  turning  of  the 
course  of  the  humours,  whilst  they 
are  actually  in  motion.  The  doctrine 
of  revulsion  is  the  invention  of  Hip- 
pocrates. 

Antispasmoides,  (from  avti,  a- 
gainst,  and  (j-'ita,fryL,<^,  a  convulsion), 
a  remedy  against  convulsions. 

Antispasticon,  (avtia-Traa-fi;io;)y 
a  general  epithet  for  any  medicine 
that  works  by  way  of  revulsion. 

Antisternon,  (xyTKr-rspvov,  from 
ocvn,  against  or  opposite  to,  and 
crspvov,  the  breast).  The  back  is 
so  called,  because  it  is  opposite  to 
the  breast-bone. 

Antitasis,  (ixvriroceri^,  from  ccvn, 
against,  and  reivo,  to  extend),  a 
counter-extension. 

Antizeumicsj  preventers  of  fer« 
mentation  in  general. 

Antizymics,  anti-putrescents. 

Antophyllon,  or  Antophyllus ; 
the  male  Caryophyllus. 

Antrum  buccinosum.  So  Bar- 
tholine  calls  the  cochlea  of  the  ear. 

AnuCar,  a  name  for  borax. 

Anus.    See  Rectum. 

Anydrion,  a  species  of  Sola-- 
num. 

Apagma,  {^anta,y\).:>.),  the  thrust- 
ing of  a  bone,  or  other  part,  out  of 
its  place. 

Aparthrosis,  {a.Ttap^pwni,  from 
onto,  ab,  and  apSpov,  a  Joint),  a  dis- 
location. 

Apechema,  (a'tf>i;^7jaa,  from  aitu), 
and  ij^of,  a  sound),  properly  a  re. 
percussion  of  souiid^  or  echo  ;  but, 
in  a  medical  sense,  a  contra-fis- 
sure. 

Apella,  a  paraphymosis,  or  un- 
covered  state  of  the  glans  by  cir= 
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oumcisioii;  n  licncc  any  circumcised 
pprson  was  so  named. 

Apep.-fa,  i^a.-THTi^ix^  from  jt,  ipriv. 
and  TTSTrlai,  to  digest),  indigestiou. 

ApEi'TON,  {oLT>ei:hv),  crude  or  un- 
diftt'sted. 

A r  E Cl T If  YS M  E N O S ,    ( X TT S 'J 5 7/X £ V 0 ; , 

from  ey^uf,  straight),  a  name  for 
the  rectum. 

Aph THESIS,  (from  afxipsuj,  to 
take  aicai/),  in  surgery,  the  amputa- 
tion of  whole  members,  or  parts  be- 
come diseased. 

Aphilanthropja,  (from  a,  ticg. 
-and  (piXxvlipiuTTist,  the  love  of  mun- 
kind).  So  \\'edeiius  calls  the  first 
approaches  of  melancholy,  when 
persons  begin  to  dislike  company. 

Apiioni.  So  Hippocrates  calls 
those  who  la,bour  under  a  earns. 

Aphi!Aino\,  (from  a,  priv.  and 
^povsto,  to  he  raise),  one  who  has 
lost  the  use  of  reason. 

ApHitoGVr.A,  (s/.Csoycc>.a..,  from 
afpo;,  froth,  and  yaXx,  milk).  The 
liomans  used  under  this  name  some- 
thing like  what  we  call  syllabub. 

ApHUONiTiiuM,  {xtppoyiTpov,  from 
aip^o;,  spume,  and  virpw,  nitre), 
the  spume  of  nitre.  Sails  formed 
of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  gypsum,  are 
thus  called.  It  is  a  name  also  for 
Natron. 

ApHRoscoRonoN,  (from  oL^pog, 
spume,  or  froth)  a  name  of  the  Jl- 
lium  Ulpicum 

ApiiKosELE\os,(a^^O(rfA5;yo^,from 
ceAijvij,  the  moon),  a  kind  of  sele- 
nite  ;  so  called  from  its  representing 
the  moon  as  it  were  in  a  glass. 

Aphrosyne,  (from  a^pwy,  silly), 
folly  or  dotage. 

Apn(f.Aj  (xTTvoix),  a  defect  of  re- 
spiration ;  such  as  happens  in  a 
cold  or  an  apoplexy. 

Apobamma,  (a.ito^x.ij.iMx),  water 
in  which  hot  iron  has  been  quench, 
ed. 

ApocAPsnsMi's,  (cf.Tfoy.xTfvia-ao;, 
from  KKTr^oj,  smoak),  a  fumigation. 

Apocai  iiAiisis,  (aTroy.x^tap^i;),  a 
term  used  to  denote  purging  up. 
wards  and  downwards,  either  with 
or  without  the  help  of  medicines. 

Apocauemma,  {a.itoyjBiuj.a.),  the 
matter  expectorated  by  iiawkiiig. 

Apociiiiempms,  (a7rop/f£M,v(j),  a 
hawking  up  of  spittle. 

ApocnYr.i5M a,  the  same  as  the 
rob  of  any  fruit. 

Apociiyma,    (a7ro%y/xa),  pitch 
scraped  from  a  ship's  side,  formerly  . 
csteemfid  in  medicine. 


Apoclasma,  (a7r5K.A«;|W.a), the  same 
as  Abdudio ;  or  rather  Apagma. 

ApocLESis,  (^atioy-Xeicrt;),  an  exclu- 
sion ;  but  liippuciales  uses  the 
word,  from  whence  it  is  derived,  to 
express  a  loathing  of  food. 

Apocrueticon,  (airoxpsriHOv,  from 
a.%'ox.pviu,  to  repel),  an  epithet  for  a 
repelling  and  astrincont  remedy. 

Apocyesis,  the  bringing  forth  of 
a  cliild. 

Apocynon,  a  small  bone  in  the 
left  side  of  a  frog,  formerly  esteemed 
as  a  medicine. 

Apodacrvtica,  {a.iro^oLKp'jrty.x), 
medicines  which  first  excite,  and 
then  evacuate,  the  superfluous  mois- 
tare  of  the  eyes,  and  tbus  prevent 
delluxion. 

Apcf.um,  (xTr'Oiov),  insipid,  or  void 
of  all  sensible  qualities,  as  water  is. 
(ialen  thought  insipid  aliments 
more  nourishing  than  the  acrimoni- 
ous and  bitter  ones. 

Apogalactisml's,  {xTiOYa.Xc(.KrKr- 
[j^os),  i.  e.  Ablactatio. 

Apogeusia,  a  depraved  taste. 

Apogelsis,  a  loss  of  taste. 

Apolexes,  (xTfoXTi^i;),  the  decay- 
ing time  of  age,  opposed  to  the 
ilower  of  age. 

ApoLiNosis,  (a'ToAiva-n;,  from 
Xtvov,  flax).  So  P.  yEgineta  calls 
the  method  of  curing  a  fistula  by 
raw  flax. 

Apoeysis,  {xit'j'>-:ofTi;),  a  solution 
or  release;  such  as  the  exclusion  of 
a  child,  the  solution  of  a  disease, 
ttr  untying  of  a  bandage. 

Apomathema,  {xtoiJ-xhifM,  from 
XTto,  priv.  and  fjixv'ixvuj,  to  learn). 
Hippocrates  cypresses  by  it,  a  for. 
getfulness  of  all  that  has  been 
learned. 

ApoMELi,  (aTTO'xsAi),  simple  oxy- 
mcl. 

ApoNENCEMENOS,(aTrov£yo-/;/X£ya;f), 
an  adverb,  importing  an  utter  aver- 
sion to  any  thing. 

Apopai.lesis,  or  Apopalsis,  (xito- 
KuWria-i^,  xitoTtxXTii,  from  airoTrx'/.Xcc, 
to  throw  off  in  a  hasty  manner),  a 
premature  expulsion  of  the  foetus, 
as  in  abortion. 

Apofiieegmatismus,  (airo^sAsy- 
lj.x-ri<riM-f,  of  ciTro,from,  and  (pXsyiJ.x, 
phlegm),  a  medicine  applied  to  the 
mouth,  to  promote  a  discharge  of 
saliva,  such  as  pellitory  root,  horse- 
radish, &c.  M  hen  solid,  it  is  called 
Masticutorium. 

Apophuades,  (xTtofpxSs;,  from 
the  singular  atfof^aj,  unfortuneilc), 


those  days  in,  which  an  acute  «d!s- 
ease  comos  to  a  fatal  crisis,  or  no 
crisis  at  all. 

Apoptharma,  {xito^^xpy.x),  a 
medicine  to  procure  abortion. 

Apophyas,  {xto^pvxg,  of  atfo, 
/row?,  and  <pvM,  to  grow),  an  ap- 
pendix ;  any  thing  that  grows  to 
or  proceeds  from  another. 

Apoplecta,  or  Apopeectica  ; 
names  for  the  internal  jugular  vein. 

Apopeectica,  medicines  against 
the  apoplexy.  Vogel  says  it  is  a 
continued  fever  coming  on  upon  an 
apoplexy. 

Apopsyciiia,  (xTro^pv)(^ix),  the 
highest  degree  of  syncope. 

ApoRRiiCEA,  (xiroppoix),  contagiou, 
or  noxious  cHluviuin. 

Aporriioes,  (from  xttoc^euj,  de- 
flno,  to  How  from),  sulphureous  ex- 
halations from  subterraneous  bo- 
dies ;  also  any  kind  of  infectious 
miasmata. 

AposcEPARNlSMUS,(a'7;ro^^;<s7^'ap<^'- 
/xof,  from  aTTo,  from,  and  c-xaitxo. 
vi^w,  to  strike  z^ith  a  hat  diet),  a 
species  of  fracture  ;  when  part  of  a 
bone  is  chipped  off. 

ApOSCHASES,     {xtQC-'/JXTli),  $03,- 

rification  ;  a  slight  superficial  inci- 
sion of  the  skin. 

Aposciiasmus,  (^aito 7 'xpiiT  ;),  i. 
e.  Aposdiasis. 

AposiTiA,  (atfo^rta),  a  loathing 
of  food. 

Apositoi,  {aitoo'ii'oi),  persons 
averse  from  food. 

Apospiiaceeisis,  (of  the  Gr.  aito, 
from,  and  a-ipxKsXo^,  a  sphacelus),  a 
mortification  of  the  flesh,  caused  by 
too  tight  bandage. 

Apostaeagma,  {xTto<TraXxyi;^x), 
i.  e.  Apostagma. 

Apostasis,  {atoTTxiTi;,  from  a^;- 
S-r^uA,  to  absccde).  It  is  when  a 
fragment  of  bone  comes  away  by  a 
fracture.  Hippocrates  uses  the 
word:  1.  When  a  distemper  passes 
olf  by  some  outlet,  which  is  an  apos. 
tasis,  hy  exertion.  2.  When  the 
morbific  matter,  by  its  own  weight, 
settles  on  every  part,  which  is  an 
apostasis  by  settlement.  3.  \\  hen 
one  disease  turns  to  another  :  this 
is  an  apostasis  metastasis.  So  Fliny 
calls  the  Apostemu. 

AposTAxts,  (aTTotrra^ij-).  Hippo- 
crates uses  this  word  to  express  a 
distillation  of  blood  from  the  nose; 
but  it  means  any  delluxion  of  hu- 
mours. 

Apost£matiai.  So  Arctaeus  calls 
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those  who,  from  an  inward  abscess, 
void  pus  downwards. 

Apostrophe,  {a.ta(Trpo(pri^  from 
atro^tpsifw.,  to  lurn  ah.Hiy).  Thus 
P.  yKgiiieta  expresses  an  aversion 
to  food. 

Aposyrma,  {a.-itorj^ixa.)-,  an  abra- 
sion and  laceration  of  the  cutis. 

ApoTurxA,  (a7ro5);Ki;,  from  ato- 
nOijai,  to  lay  aside,  or  repo.sit).,  for- 
merly signified  a  ^vine-cellar,  but  it 
is  now  a  shop  where  medicines  are 
sold. 

Apotherapia,  (ccTioispocTieia,),  a 
perfect  cure  :  also  a  particular  sort 
of  exercise  used  lor  health. 

Apotuurapei  TicA,  that  part  of 
medicine  which  teaches  concerning 
the  Apotherapia. 

Apothi:sis,  (aroSso-if,  from  ctto, 
and  r(5i;/x(,  to  place),  reduction  of  a 
dislocated  bone. 

Apothi-imma,  {ccKo^XiiJ-ixcc)-,  the 
dri'gs  of  the  expressed  juice  of  a 
plant. 

Apotropcea,  or  Apotropaia,  a 
kind  of  Amulets. 

Apozymos,  (aTrog'yjo.oj-j  from  ^Ujaij, 
a  ferment).,  fermented. 

Appensio,  the  suspension  of  a 
broken  arm  in  a  sling. 

Apprehensio,  a  name  for  the 
Catalepsy. 

Apronia,  black  briony. 

Apsychia,  (a^u^ia),  the  same  as 
Leipothymia. 

Aptystos,  (aTTrtcrroj-,  from  a, 
priv.  and  nthi/j,  to  spit),  an  epithet 
for  disorders  in  which  spitting, 
though  an  unusual  symptom,  is  yet 
wanting  ;  as  in  Avhat  is  called  a  dry 
asthma;  a  dry  peripneumony,  &c. 

Apuloticus,  the  same  as  Epic- 
lotic. 

Apyetos,  (from  a,  priv.  and 
wuov,  pus) ;  an  epithet  for  a  tumor, 
that  will  not  suppurate. 

Apykomele,  (a7rUf;ciai;X-<;),aprobe 
without  a  button. 

Apyrqx,  (^a.T(upov,  from  a,  priv. 
and  -mvp^Jire),  nume  tor  Sulphur 
vivum  ;  also  of  the  JEthiops  mine- 
ralis^  when  it  is  prepared  without 
beat. 

ApyrothiuMj  a  name  for  Sul- 
phur vivum. 

Apyroti.  a  name  of  the  stone 
called  a  carbuncle,  from  its  being 
without  heat,  although  it  appears 
fiery. 

Aqueola.  So  Sennertus  calls 
that  species  of  stye,  or.  stian,  on  the 


cye-lid,  which  Saurages  terms  Hor- 
deolum hydatidosiitn. 

Aquila  celestis,  the  panacea,  or 
cure  for  all  diseases;  a  preparation 
of  mercury. 

Aquila  mora,  the  spirit  of  co- 
bait. 

Aquila  veneris,  a  preparation 
made  with  verdigrise  and  sublimed 
muriate  of  ammonia. 

Aquil.^j.  The  veins  were  so 
called  which  pass  through  the  tem- 
ples into  the  head. 

Aquilena  ;  lark-spur. 

Auacos,  brass. 

Aracl^s,  the  wild  vetch. 

Aracus  aromaticls,  the  plant 
Vanilla. 

Arados,  (afaJoj)-  Hippocrates 
means  by  it,  tiic  perturbation  excit- 
ed in  the  stomach  whilst  digesting 
the  aliment.  It  also  signifies  any 
per'urbation  in  the  system. 

Ar,t.on  ;  thin,  rare,  slow.  It 
is  applied  to  breathing,  as  when  we 
say,  the  breathing  is  not  frequent, 
nor  thick. 

Areotica.  {a.pa.iorr/.a.),  things  or 
medicines  which  rarely  or  attenuate. 

Aralda,  a  name  of  the  digitalis 
or  fox-glove. 

Aralia  humilis,  a  name  foi 
Gill  c7ig. 

Araneosa  urina  ;  urine  in  which 
is  something  like  the  spider's  webs, 
with  a  scum  at  the  top. 

Araticu  ape,  the  custard-apple. 
'  Arbor  tristis,  sorrowful  tree  ; 
a  species  of  Nyctunthcs. 

Arcanne,  red  ciialk,  or  ruddle. 

Archeus,  a  term  used  by  llel- 
n.'ontto  exi)ress  an  internal  efficient 
cause  oi"  all  things  ;  which  seems  no 
other  than  the  Anima  Mu)tdi  of  his 
predecessors;  and  as  he  applies  it 
to  particular  animated  beings,  it 
differs  not  from  the  SwctiJj;,  or  Fis 
plastica  of  the  old  philosophers. 

Archeostis,  the  white  briony. 

Archigeni  morbi,  (from  o.pyyi, 
the  chief,  and  yiyoixai,  to  be),  acute 
diseases ;  so  called  because  they 
hold  the  chief  rank  amongst  dis- 
eases. 

Arciiima,  the  art  of  changing 
imperfect  into  perfect  metals. 

Archos,  the  Anus,  also  the  In- 
tesiinum  Rectum. 

Arcos,  burnt  copper. 
'Arctoscordon,  the  bear  garlic. 

Arctostamiylus,  a  species  of 
Vaccinium. 
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Arcturus,  the  Cretan  vervain, 
a  species  of  Verbascum. 

Arcualia  ossa,  the  sinciput;  or 
as  some  say,  the  temple  bones. 

Arcualis  sutura,  the  Sutura 
Coronalis. 

Arcuatio,  a  gibbosity  of  the 
fore  parts,  with  a  curvation  of  the 
bone  of  the  Sternum. 

Arcuatus  morbus,  the  jaun- 
dice. 

Argued,  the  orbits  in  which  the 
eyes  are  lodged. 

Ardabar,  a  species  of  Arum. 

Arduini,  a  species  of  Teucriumi 

Are-ai.u,  a  species  of  fig-tree. 

Aremaros,  cinnabar. 

Arenamen,  or  Arenarmei  ; 
bole  arineniac. 

Arenatio,  the  casting  of  hot 
sand  on  the  bodies  of  patients. 

Arentes,  a  sort  of  cupping  glas- 
ses used  by  the  ancients. 

Ares,  a  word  used  by  Paracel- 
sus, to  express  that  power  of  nature 
ia  the  material  world,  by  which 
species  are  distributed  into  indivi* 
duals. 

Arsar,  arsenic;. 

Argal,  tartar. 

Argema,  or  Argemon,  (a/jye/xa,, 
from  apyo;,  white),  a  disorder  of 
the  eye,  called  Albugo.  Vogel  de- 
fines it,  an  ulceration  of  the  cornea.. 

Argi.  RiA,  a  species  of  JMesser- 
schjnidia. 

Argyritis,  a  name  for  litharge. 

Argyritis  terra,  a  sort  of 
spangled  earth  taken  out  of  silver 
mines. 

Argyrodamas,  a  kind  of  talc, 
of  the  colour  of  silver,  that  will  not 
yield  ta  the  force  of  fire. 

Argyuolituos,  a  sort  of  talc, 
so  called  from  its  silver  colour. 

Arheiima  risTos,  an  epithet  given 
to  the  external  parts,  particularly 
the  joints,  while  free  from  gouty 
rheums. 

Aristionjs  maciitnamentum,  a 
machine  for  restoring, luxations,  in- 
vented by  Ariston. 

Armalgal,  coral. 

Arme,  (aear;),  a  coalition  of 
wounds  ;  also  tue  joining  of  the  su-. 
tares  of  the  head. 

Arnabo,  zedoary.. 

ArjSira,  a  species  of  lentisk. 

Arohot,  mercury. 

Aroma  philosophorum,  safFroa,;, 
also  the  name  of  some  sallVon-cQ-. 
loured  flowers. 
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ARoyriA,  tlie  Neapolitan  medlar. 

Arquatus  morbus,  the  jaundice. 

Arrapiion,  i.  c.  without  suture. 
This  word  is  applied  to  the  Crani- 
um, when  naturally  without  su- 
tures. 

Arrhostia,  (^a.p^w(rTioC)j  an  in- 
firm state,  or  ill-health. 
Arsag,  arsenic. 

Arsaltos,  a  namefor  y/,?p/ta/f/M»?. 

Arsaneck,  arsenic  sublimed. 

AiiTERiACA,  (aprripiacKo.),  medi- 
cines against  disorders  of  the  voice. 

Arteriotomy.  See  Blood- 
letting. 

Artetiscus,  one  who  suffers  the 
loss  of  a  limb ;  or  who  has  a  very 
defective  one. 

Arthoicum,  (from  ocpfo;,  bread), 
oil  formerly  made  by  digesting  roots 
with  bread, 

Arthrembolus,  (from  a^Spav,  a 
Joint,  and  eiJ^^aXXw,  to  impel),  an 
instrument  for  reducing  luxated 
bones. 

Arthrocace,  an  ulcer  in  the  ca- 
vity of  a  bone,  with  caries.  Dr. 
Cullen  makes  this  a  synonyme  with 
Spina  ventosa.  See  Spina  ventosa. 

Arthropuosis.    See  Joint. 

Artia,  according  to  some  writers, 
the  same  as  Arteria ;  with  others 
the  Asperia  Arteria  only. 

Articulatio,  an  articulation  or 
joint.    See  Joint. 

Artiscus,  (from  aptog,  brewd). 
Troches  are  thus  called  because 
formed  like  a  loaf. 

Artipochros  color,  the  palish 
yellow  colour  which  attends  a  dis- 
order of  the  spleen. 

Aryt«:no-epiglottideus ;  amus- 
cle  composed  of  a  number  of  fibres 
running  between  the  arytaenoid  car- 
tilage and  epiglottis.  It  pulls  the 
side  of  the  epiglottis  towards  the 
external  opening  of  the  glottis,  and 
when  both  act,  they  pull  it  close 
upon  the  glottis. 

ArytjEnoid  cartilage,  {Car- 
tilage aryteenoidea ;  from  apvlaivct, 
a  funnel,  and  sihg,  shape) ;  the 
name  of  two  cartilages  of  the  larynx. 
See  Cartilago  artt,?:noidea. 

AryTjENOIdeus  obliquus,  the 
ari/tccnoideus  minor  of  Douglas ;  a 
inuscle  of  the  glottis,  which  arises 
from  the  base  of  one  arytaenoid  car- 
tilage, and  crossing  its  fellow,  is 
inserted  near  the  tip  of  the  other 
arytaenoid  cartilage.  In  some  sub- 
jects it  does  not  exist;  but  when 


present,  and  both  muscles  act,  their 
use  is  to  pull  the  arytaenoid  car- 
tilages towards  each  other. 

ARYTiCNOIDEUS  TRANSVERSUS,the 

Ari/fcEHoideus  major  of  Douglas  ;  a 
single  muscle  of  the  glottis,  that 
arises  from  the  side  of  one  arytae- 
noid cartilage,  from  near  its  articu- 
lation with  the  cricoid  to  near  its 
tip.  The  fibres  run  across,  and  are 
inserted  in  the  same  manner  into 
the  other  arytaenoid  cartilage.  Its 
use  is  to  shut  the  glottis,  by  bring- 
ing the  two  arytcenoid  cartilages, 
with  their  ligaments,  nearer  to  each 
other. 

Arytiimus,  (apvdjMo;,  from  a,  priv, 
and  pvSjj^o;,  modulation  in  music),  a 
term  which  Galen  applies  to  the 
pulse  when  not  modulating  accord- 
ing to  nature.  It  is  opposed  to 
Eurijthmus. 

Asa  dulcis,  or  odorata,  the 
sweet  healer ;  viz.  the  gum  Benja- 
min, and  its  tree. 

AsABA  HERMES,  hermodactyls,  or 
the  (lowers  of  the  Colchicum, 

AsAEON,  soap. 

AsAGAR,  ov  Asamar  ;  verdigrise. 

AsAGEN,  dragon's  blood. 

AsAGi,  or  Asamaz;  vitriol,  or 
calcined  vitriol. 

AsANON,  prepared  sal  ammoniac. 

AsAPHEis,  (atra<p£is,  from  a,,  priv. 
and  casp^jf,  clear),  persons  who  do 
not  utter  their  words  distinctly. 

AsApiiiA,  (acai^fia),  the  Para- 
plionia  pulatina  of  Cullcn.  It  is 
an  indistinct  utterance,  as  if  the 
tongue  was  muffled.  This  word 
sometimes  expresses  a  dubious  kind 
of  delirium. 

AsARCoN,  lean,  or  void  of  flesh. 

ASCARDA  MYCTES,  (aiTK(X.^SoCfLUK- 

■frji),  one  who  keeps  his  eyes  long 
fixed  without  twinkling. 

AseiA,  a  simple  bandage,  when 
the  rounds  ascend  or  descend  upon 
each  other  in  the  form  of  a  screw. 
The  French  call  it  doloires. 

AscYRON,  the  Canadian  spread- 
ing Tutsan,  a  species  of  Hyperi- 
cum. 

AsDENiGi,  blood-stone. 

AsE,  (atrij).  Hippocrates  means 
by  this  word,  a  loathing  of  food 
from  a  conflux  of  humours  in  the 
stomach. 

AsEF,  a  name  for  aium. 

AsEF,  the  Hj/droa. 

AsEGEN,  dragon's  blood. 

AsEPiij  the  plumous  alum. 


AsEPTA,  (ct.B-YfTfra,,  from  «,  priv. 
and  o-Tjffw,  to  putrefy),  unputrelied. 
But  Hippocrates  uses  this  word  to 
signify  unconcocted  or  undigested. 

AsiGi,  or  Asingar;  verdigrise. 

AsoPER,  soot. 

AsPERATXJM  spEciLLUM,  the  rasp. 
like  probe;  the  same  as  Blepha- 
roxystum. 

AspERMATisMus,  the  same  as 
Dysper/natismus. 

AspERsio,  sprinkling.  Medicines 
administered  this  way,  were  called 
by  the  Greeks  Sympasniata,  and  by 
the  Latins  Aspergines. 

AspiDioN,  (dim.  of  ao-Tfj;,  a  buck- 
ler), a  name  of  the  Alysson  of 
Dioscorides,  because  it  has  small 
round  pods  resembling  a  buckler. 

AssAC,  the  Gum  Ammoniacum. 

AssADA,  a  nutmeg. 

AssERVATio,  in  pharmacy,  the 
same  as  Conservutio,  or  the  repo- 
siting  things  ready  for  use. 

AssiDENTiA  signa;  such  symp- 
toms, according  to  Galen,  as  are 
sometimes  present  to  a  disease,  but 
not  always  so ;  which  latter  are 
called  Pathognomonic. 

AssiDuus.  Some  use  this  word 
instead  of  continuus  ;  to  say  assidua 
febris,  instead  of  continua  febris, 

Assos,  a  name  for  alum. 

Atachilos.  So  Paracelsus  calls 
a  malignant  ulcer,  which  spreads 
from  the  feet  upwards.  Some  call 
it  Araneus. 

AsTERicoiDES,  a  spccies  of  Os' 
mites. 

Asterocephalus,  the  Scabiosa. 

AsTRAPE,  (aa-tpa.'ifv]),  lightning  ; 
which  Galen  reckons  among  the 
procatarctic  causes  of  epilepsy. 

AsTRiCTA,  applied  to  the  belly, 
signifies  costireness. 

AsTRiCTORiA,  astringents. 

AsTROBLEs,  (atrrfo/SA/jf,  from  ar- 
poy,  a  star,  and  BuaXuj,  to  strike), 
planet-struck.  Applied  to  human 
bodies,  it  signifies  apoplectic,  or 
sphacelated. 

Astrocynologia,  (from  as'pov,  a 
star,  Kvwv,  a  dog,  and  Koyog,  a  dis- 
sertation), the  name  of  a  treatise  on 
the  dog-days. 

AsuGAR,  verdigrise. 

AsuLci,^  the  Lapis  Lazuli. 

Asuoli,  soot. 

Atac,  talc  or  nitre. 

Ater  succus,  i.  e.  Atrabilis. 

Ateramnia,  (arepccfj-via),  in  Hip- 
pocrates, jbe  Acre  Locis  et  Aquis ; 
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and  Is  expounded  by  Galen  as  sig- 
nifying difficult  of  concoction,  and 
hard.  He  observes,  that  the  an- 
cients  called  bad  waters  thus  ;  and 
that,  as  joined  with  other  words, 
this  term  has  other  significations. 

Athuoos,  or  Athroon^  (aQpoov), 
in  medicinal  authors,  imports  copi- 
ous, accumulated,  or  sudden ;  the 
reverse  of  gradually. 

Atincar,  or  Atinkar ;  borax. 

Atochia,  preternatural  labour. 

Atolli,  a  sort  of  pap  made  of 
the  meal  of  maize  and  water,  which 
the  Indians  mix  with  their  choco- 
late. 

Atramentum  sutorium,  a  name 
for  vitriolated  iron,  and  of  the 
Chalcanthum  and  Melanteria. 

Atta.  Festus  says  it  is  one  who, 
by  reason  of  the  tenderness  or  other 
defect  in  his  feet,  touches  the 
ground  rather  than  treads  on  it. 

Attincar  veneris,  the  whiten- 
ing of  copper  to  transmute  it  into 
silver. 

Attractivus,  Aitradorius,  or 
Attrahens  ;  terms  applied  to  reme- 
dies that  have  a  power  of  attract, 
ing. 

Attrita,  excoriations  from  rub- 
bing  one  part  against  another. 

Attpos,  (aruTTof,  from  a,  priv. 
and  rvTfo;,  a  form  or  tenor),  irregu- 
lar. It  is  applied  to  diseases  which 
have  no  regularity  in  their  periods. 
Also  a  deformity  in  the  limbs. 

Aubletia,  a  species  of  Fi?/- 
bena. 

AuciiMos,  (ouixfJ'O^,  from  ccum,  ta 
dry),  hot,  dry,  sultry  weather.  The 
Latins  call  it  squalor. 

AuDAciA,  in  a  medical  sense,  that 
sort  of  boldness  which  we  meet 
with  in  deliria  or  madness. 
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BaBUZICARIUS,  (from  jSa- 

Ca^cw,  to  speak  inaccurately)^  the 
night-mare. 

liACANON,  cabbage-seed. 

Baccar,  a  name  of  the  Baccha- 

Bacchta.  So  Linnasus  calls  the 
€futta  Jiosacea. 

Bacchia,  a  name  of  the  ivy. 
Baccinia,  i.  e.  Vaccinia, 


AoLiscos,  {a\)\i<TMs)-,  a  catheter, 
or  clyster-pipe. 

AuLos,  the  onyx. 

Auratos  germanorum;  an  oleo- 
saccharum, with  the  oil  of  cinna- 
mon. 

AuRiciiALCUM,  pinchbeck,  or  a 
composition  of  copper  and  zinc. 

A  uRicuLA.  "  See  Auris  "  in  that 
article,  should  be  "See  Ear". 

Auricula  leporis  ;  Bupleurum. 

Aurigo,  the  same  as  Icterus. 

Aurora  consurgens,  a  whimsi- 
cal phrase  by  which  the  alchemists 
express  the  vegetation  of  their  gold. 

AuRUM  horizontale,  an  Oleo- 
saccharum,  made  with  the  oil  of 
cinnamon. 

AuRUM  LEPROSUM,  a  name  for 
Antimony. 

AuRUM  VEGETABiLE,  a  name  given 
to  saffron. 

AuTHEMERON,  (av^rjiJ,£pov,  from 
avTT],  the  same,  and  riii^sfo.,  a  day), 
a  medicine  that  gives  relief  on  the 
same  day  it  is  taken. 

AvicuL^  HERMATiCiE,  the  Uni- 
versal salt  supposed  to  exist  in 
dew. 

AvicuLARiA  SYLVIA,  a  name  for 
the  greater  Venus's  looking-glass. 

AvoRNUS,  a  name  of  the  black 
alder. 

AvRANCUM,  egg-shells. 
AvRARic,  mercury. 
AxEA  coMMissuRA,  a  spccies  of 
articulation. 

Ayborzat,  galbanum. 
Aycapher,  burnt  copper. 
Aycophos,  burnt  brass. 
AzAA,  red  marl. 

AzAc,  an  Arabian  name  for  Gum 
Ammoniacum. 

AzADiEAGHTAj  a  spccics  of  Me- 
lia. 


B. 

B  A 

BACfULi,  lozenges  shaped  Into 
short  rolls.  Hildanus  uses  it  for 
an  instrument  in  surgery. 

Bacoba,  the  Banana. 

Badatis,  the  herb  Clava  Her- 
culis. 

Badiza  aqua,  Bath  water. 
Baducca,  a  species  of  Capparis, 
Badukka,  the  Baducca. 
B^os,  ((3aio$).    In  Hippocrates 


Azagor,  verdigrise. 

Azamar,  Vermillion,  or  native 
cinnabar. 

Azane,  or  Azar,  a  drop. 

AzARNET,  a  name  for  Auripig- 
mentum. 

AzEDARACH,  the  bread  tree,  a 
species  of  Melia. 

AzEDEGRiN,  i.  e.  Lapis  Hcema., 
titis. 

AztFF,  scissile  alum. 
AzEG,  vitriol. 

AzEMAFOR,  red  oxid  of  lead. 

AzEMASOR,  native  cinnabar. 

AziMAR,  burnt  copper. 

AzoB,  i.  e.  Alumen  Saccharinum. 

Azocii,  a  name  given  by  Para- 
celsus to  the  Mercurius  Phitosopho- 
rutn,  or  quicksilver  extracted  from 
any  metalline  ore. 

AzoM,  boiled  butter. 

AzoTH,  the  same  as  Azoch.  Pa- 
racelsus also  signifies  by  it,  the  uni- 
versal remedy  prepared  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  mercury.  Azoth  is  also 
taken  for  the  liquor  of  sublimed 
mercury  mixed  with  vitriol  and  salt, 
and  so  sublimed ;  which  is  also 
called  Aqua  pertiianens,  Crystalli 
philosophorum.,  and  Luna  physica. 
Azoth  is  also  a  name  for  brass.  It 
sometimes  signifies  the  mercury  of 
any  metallic  body. 

Azragar,  verdigrise. 

AzuB,  alum. 

AzuR,  red  coral. 

AzuRiuM,  a  chemical  prepara- 
tion of  Albertus  Magnus,  consist- 
ing of  mercury,  sulphur,  and  muri- 
ated  ammonia. 

AzuTUM,  the  Armenian  stone. 

AzYMAR,  native  cinnabar, 

AzYMOS,  (a^y/xof,  from  a,  priv, 
and  g'uj«-ij,  ferment)^  unfermcftted 
bread,  as  sea-biscuit. 


B  A 

it  means  few ;  but  in  P.  iEgineta^ 
it  is  an  epithet  for  a  poultice. 

BjEothryon,  a  species  of  Scirr- 
hus. 

Bahei  coyolli  ;  the  Areca,  or 
Faufel.  Kay. 

Baillement,  yawning  or  stretch- 
ing. 

Balangiias,  a  species  of  Stercidia, 
Balannium,  oil  of  the  ben-nut. 


B  A 


Bai-avocastanum  ;  the  Bulbo- 
CUf-fa)ui}7i. 

Bala N OS.   -See  Adipsos. 

Balanos,  (/3aAav5v'),  properly, 
an  acorn  ;  but  \n  Hippocrates,  I)c 
Airectionibus,  an  oak.  In  Thco- 
plirastus,  it  expresses  any  glandife- 
rous tree.  It  expresses  also  suppo- 
sitories and  pessaries,  and  is  a  name 
of  the  glans  penis. 

Bai.d.vkss.    See  ITatr. 

Ballia  mucca  pira,  the  ^lomor. 
dica. 

Umast.t:  OS.  (from  fcAXcii,  to 
cast),  the  Astra'gaas. 

Baln'eabilis,  an  epithet  for  such 
wafers  as  are  proper  for  bathing. 

Balsam F.L.TON,  balm  of  Gilead. 

Balsami  oleum,  balm  of  Gi- 
lead. 

Balsamina,  a  species  of  Impa- 
iienf!. 

Balsamina,  the  male  balsam-ap- 
ple  ;  a  species  of  Momordka. 

Balsamita,  the  Oriental  ox-eye- 
daisy  ;  a  species  of  Chrysantltemum. 

Ballx,  a  name  for  the  golden 
sand  of  some  rivers. 

Bambax,  cotton. 

Ban  arbor,  the  coffee-tree. 

Bananilra,  a  name  of  the  Ficus 
In  dica. 

Baptica  coccus,  kermes  berries. 

Baptus,  a  soft  bituminous  fossil, 
mentioned  by  Agricola. 

Baracii  PANis.  Rnlandus  ex- 
plains it  by  Nit  rum  Salts. 

Baras.  In  M.  A.  Severinus,  is 
the  same  as  Alphas  or  Leuce. 

Rarba  aronis,  i.  e.  Arum. 

Barba  capr^..  i.  e.  Ulmaria. 

Barba  iiTRCi,  i.  e.  Tragnpogou. 

Barba  jovis,  tlie  silver  bush; 
also  a  name  of  the  Sempervivum 
Majus^  and  a  sj)ecies  of  Anthyllis. 

Barbaria,  rhubarb. 

Baromt-tz,  Chinese  polypody,  a 
species  of  Polijpodium. 

Batcia,  a  name  for  the  Paslinaca 
Si/lvestris. 

Bathmis,  (jSaSy-ij,  from  l3aivuj, 
to  C7iter),  a  seat,  basis,  or  founda- 
tion. By  Hippocrates  and  Galen, 
a  sinus  or  cavify  of  a  bone  -w  hich 
receives  the  protuberance  of  ano- 
ther at  the  joints,  particularly  of 
the  Humerus  and  Ulna. 

Batiiypicron,  the  Absinthium 
Latifolium. 

Batia,  a  retort. 

Baticul.e,  the  greater  Sam' 
phirc. 


Batixon'  moron,  the  raspberry. 
Batraciiioidi;s,  a  sort  of  Gera- 
nium. 

BATRAcniTEs,(/3a7'^a;>/ir-);s-),  toad- 
stones. 

Batrachium,  cro-w-foot  crane's* 
bill. 

Battisecula,  the  lesser  Cyanus. 
Bauda,  a  vessel  used  for  distil- 
lation. 

Bdella,  a  horse-leech.  By  Di- 
oscorides,  a  A  aricose  vein, 

BnELLERUM,  a  horse-leech. 

Bechion,  or  Bechium  ;  the  Tus- 
siltigo. 

Bechita,  expectorating  medi- 
cines. 

Beesiia,  a  species  of  the  Bambu. 

Behem,  or  Behemex;  erroiie- 
ously  put  for  the  Balanus  Mijrep- 
sica.  The  glans  unguentaria,  is 
the  Arabian  Ben. 

Bejuio,  the  beau  of  Cartha- 
gena. 

Bellidiastrum,  a  species  of  Do. 
ronicum  ;  and  also  of  Osniiies. 

Belmi'scus,  i.  e.  Abelmosch. 

Beluzaar,  a  Chaldee  word  for 
antidote. 

Belzoe,  or  Belzoinum;  gum 
Benjamin,  and  its  tree. 

BEM-TAMARA,the  Egyptian  bean. 

Benedicta  aqua,  an  old  name 
for  ylq.  Calcis  Simp.  Also  a  water 
distilled  from  Serpyllum. 

Benedictum  yinum,  i.  e.  Vinum 
uintimoniale. 

-Beneolentia, sweet-smelling  me- 
dicines. 

Ben'gi-eirt  ;  a  species  of  ever- 
green Indian  Ricitius,  which  grows 
in  Malabar. 

Benivi  arbor,  Benjui,  or  Be- 
NiviEERA  ;  the  Benjamin  tree. 

Berenice,  amber. 

Berula,  brook  lime. 

Bes,  an  eight  ounce  measure. 

Besachar,  a  fungus  or  sponge. 

Besa'^a,  the  wild  rue. 

Besenna,  Rulandus  explains  by 
Muscarum  Fungus  y  but  probably 
a  sponge,  which  is  the  nidus  of 
some  ilies. 

Besto,  a  name  in  Oribasius  for 
Saxifrage. 

Bex,  a  cough. 

Bexugo,  the  root  of  the  j^ma. 
tills  Peruviana,  one  drachm  of 
M'hich  is  sufficient  for  a  purge. 

Bexaguillo,  the  Peruvian  ipe- 
cacuanha. 

Bkzaiian,  the  fossile  bczoar. 


Bezoardicum  joviale,  i.  e.  Be. 
zour  with  tin  ;  differing  very  little 
from  the  Antihecticum  Poterii. 

Bichichi.e.  an  epithet  of  certain 
troches  of  liquorice,  kc.  described 
by  R hazes. 

BiHAi,  a  species  of  Musa. 

Bii  ADEN,  iron  or  steel. 

BiLis.  For  the  reference  to 
Jaundice,  read  Icterus, 

BiNocuLus,  a  bandage  for  both 
the  eyes. 

BiNsicA,  a  Rabinical  term,  sig- 
nifying a  disordered  imagination. 

Byolychnium,  {^ioXvynitov^  from 
/S/OT,  c'//«,  life,  and  Av;^v;ov,  lumeny 
light),  a  vague  term  used  to  signify 
vital  Jlame. 

J5ios,  (iSio;),  life,  and  its  course. 
But  sometimes  it  only  means  food. 

Biote,  (jSiorij),  life.  In  an  af- 
fected sense,  the  time  of  continu- 
ance of  aliment  in  the  body.  Thus 
weak  food  has  a  short  life  annexed. 

Bipula,  a  sort  of  worm  men- 
tioned by  Aristotle. 

BiRAo,  the  true  Amomum. 

Bisematum,  the  lightest,  basest, 
and  palest  lead. 

Blaxcnon,  a  name  in  Oribasius 
for  fern. 

Blaptisecula,  (from/SXaTrro!,  to 
hurt,  and  seco,  to  cut),  a  name  for 
the  Cyanus ;  because  it  injures  the 
mowers'  scythes. 

Blatti,  the  wild  Malabar  plum- 
tree. 

Blenna,  (l3\£-/ya,),  or  Blena,  a 
thick  mucus  descending  from  the 
brain,  through  the  nostrils ;  indi- 
eating  recovery. 

Blepharoxyston,  (l3ks(pcx.(o^vir- 
roy,  from  fixscpacpov,  ati  eye-lid,  and 
^s-M,  to  scrape  off).  So  Paulus  ^Egi- 
neta  calls  the  Specillum  Aspcraimu. 

Br.ESTRisMUs,  (^(S^.r^rrpiTy^oc),  a 
restless  tossing  of  the  body,  as  hap. 
pens  in  various  diseases. 

Bleta,  an  epithet  for  milky 
urine. 

Bleti,  (SXstOi),  struck.  So  those 
were  called  who  ivere  suddenly 
seized  with  a  suffocation  or  diffi- 
culty of  breathing. 

Bi.iNCTA,  red  earth. 

Blister.    See  Cantiiarides. 

BociuM,  the  Bronchocele. 

Boethema.  a  remedy. 

Boethematica  semeia^  auxiliary 
signs  in  diseases;  such  as  give  hopes 
of  a  cure. 

Boil.    See  Furunculus. 


B  O 


B  U 


B  Y 


Bo'i.cHON,  i.  e.  Bdellium. 

BoLEsis,  coral. 

HoiEsoN,  balsam. 

15oT.isMLs,  used  by  Aviccnna  far 
Jiulimus. 
■  HoLU  FABRiLis,  red  chalk. 

l')OLLs  JUDAicus,  a  name  for  the 
Aithcea. 

Bombast,  cotton. 

Bon  arbok,  the  coffee-trce. 

Bona,  or  Boona,  the  kidney- 
bean. 

Bona  nox,  a  species  of  Ipnmwa. 
BoNAROTAj  a  species  ot  Pcede- 
rota. 

BoNDCC,  a  species  of  Guilan- 
dina. 

BONDUCH  INDORUM,  Boi'iduch  Cl' 

7ierea  ;  Molucca  nuts,  and  bezoar 
nuts. 

BoRACE,  borax. 

BoRASsus,  the  tender  medullary 
summits  growing  on  the  great  palm- 
tree. 

BoRBORODEs,  ['^octopujSs;),  fecu- 
lent, or  muddy. 

BoRiDiA,  a  sort  of  cookery  of 
salt  tish,  eaten  raw.  Oribasius. 

BoRiios,  (foccoc),  voracious.  A 
voracious  water,  or  such  a  one  as 
begets  hunger. 

BoscAs,  a  sort  of  dry  tenacious 
pitch. 

Bosci  SALVIA,  a  kind  of  sage,  so 
named  from  Boscus,  a  wood  where 
it  grew. 

BoTAMUM,  washed  lead. 

BoTHRioN,  (from  So5;of,  adiich)^ 
a  small  ditch  ;  expressive  of  a  small 
ulcer  in  the  cornea  of  the  eye.  Also 
the  Alveoli. 

BoTiNj  turpentine ;  or  a  balsam 
of  it. 


BoTOTinNuM,  in  Paracelsus,  the 
flower  of  a  disease. 

BoTou,  Botun ;  the  Pareira 
Brava. 

BouBALios,  the  wild  cucumber. 
According  to  some,  the  Pudendum 
Mitliebrc. 

BoviLL^,  the  measles. 

Brabe,  a  herb  mentioned  by 
Oribasius. 

Bkabyla,  Damascene  or  Hunga- 
rian plums. 

Braciieuium,  a  truss  for  a  her- 
nia; used  by  the  barbarous  Latin 
writers,  probably  from  brachialc^ 
a  bracelet. 

Brachycuronius,  i^^po.'xvxpovio;., 
from  shorty  and  ■^pr./'js, 

time),  applied  to  a  disease  continu- 
ing but  a  short  time. 

Brachypn.ca,  (^pxyjjrvoix.,  from 
'^^xyygy  47io/Y,and  wvsm.  to  breathe'); 
short  breath,  but  at  long  intervals. 

Bracuypot.?:,  {'CpxyyTtorsLi.,  from 
^py,yjj;^  short,  or  small,  and  OToroj, 
drinic),  little  drinkers. 

Brasiletto,  logwood. 

Brasma,  immature  black  pep- 
per ;  or  such  as  is  hindered  from 
ripening.  Bauhine. 

Brasmos,  fermentation. 

Brassidei.lica  ars,  the  curing 
of  wounds,  by  applying  the  herb 
Brassidclla.  Paracelsus. 

BuATiiu,  the  herb  savine. 

Brochtiius,  (fpc/;</9of),  thethroat ; 
also  a  ^mall  kind  ol  drinking  vessel. 

Bruiia,  named  from  the  place 
where  procured,  a  resinous  pitch, 
of  which  they  make  the  Oleum  Pi- 
simim. 

BucERAs,  or  BucEROs;  fenu- 
greek. 


Buceras,  a  species  of  Pucida. 

15ucRANioN,  (from  S'sj,  at}  or, 
and  y.pxnov,  a  head),  the  Antirrhi- 
num, because  it  resembles  an  ox's 
head. 

BucTON,  the  hymen. 

Buffeli,  a  ring  made  of  buffalo's 
horn,  worn  on  the  ring-finger  for 
the  cramp. 

BuGANTi.^;,  chilblains. 

BuGONES,  (from  S'hj,  an  ox,  and 
yivo/xai,  to  be  bred  of),  bees  ; 
which  the  ancients  thought  were 
bred  from  the  putrefaction  of  an 
ox. 

Buna,  a  name  for  colTee. 

BuRAc,  various  kinds  of  salt. 

Blrina,  or  Bi  RNE\  ;  pitch. 

BuRis,  a  scirrhous  Hernia.  Avi- 
ccnna. 

I^UTiNA,  turpentine. 

BuTios,  the  ancient  quacks  in 
Ilispaniola. 

Byrsa,  a  skin  of  leather  for 
plasters. 

Byrsodepsicon,  (from  ^vpcra,  a 
akin,  and  Sa^ew,  to  curry  leather). 
Sumach. 

Ba'saucen,  {^KTXvyjiv,  from  /Sua;, 
to  hide,  avyriv,  the  neck),  stiti- 
necked  people;  or  those  who,  by 
elevating  their  shoulders,  hide  the 
neck. 

Bysma,  (/Sycraa,  from  /3i.w,  to 
stop  up,  obstruct,  Jill  up,  constipate, 
or  stuff),  the  covers  or  stopples  of 
any  vessels. 

Byssus,  (^■ja-(To;),  a  name  forthe 
Pudendum  Muliebrc. 

Byzen,  (from  E'y^w,  or  'Qvuj,  to 
Jill  up  by  stuffing),  the  hurry  in 
which  the  menses  lio\r  in  menurr- 
hagia.  Hippocrates. 


C  A 

C  A  BALA.    The  cabalistic  art. 

Cabalator,  or  Cabtjlatori;  a 
name  tor  nitre. 

Caijeb,  or  Cabebi,  scales  of 
iron. 

Cabrusi,  coming  from  Cyprus. 
The  ancient  Greeks  had  almost  all 
their  vitriols  and  minerals  from  this 
island  ;  hence  th?y  sometimes  call- 
ed them  Cabrusiy  without  any  ad- 
dition. 


C. 

c  a 

Cabureiba,  or  Caburiiba  ; 
names  of  the  Bals.  Peruv.  or  for 
the  tree  which  affords  it. 

Cacagoga,  ointments,  that  by 
being  rubbed  on  the  fundament, 
procure  stools. 

Cacamotictlanoquiloni,  the 
purging  potatoe. 

Cachry,  the  seeds  of  the  Liba- 
notis. 

Cachrys,  according  to  Galen, 


C  A 

parched  barley.  In  Linnaaus's  bo. 
tany,  the  name  of  a  genus,  of  whicli 
there  are  three  species. 

Cacociiolia,  an  indisposition  of 
the  bile. 

Cacociiroi,  (from  y.xv.o;,  ill,  and 
^foa,  colour),  such  as  have  au  ill 
colour  in  the  face. 

Cacochylia,  indigestion  or  de- 
praved chylificatiou. 


C  A 


Cacopathia,  (xajxo^aSicit),  an  ill 
afi'ection. 

Cacophonia,  ()<a5C9ipwv<a)j  a  de- 
pravity of  the  voicQ. 

CAcornAciA,  (from  xccko;,  ill, 
and  cvpx7lcc,  to  do  or  act),  a  depra- 
vation in  the  chylopoietic  viscera. 

Cacorrythmus,  (from  Kane;, 
ill,  and  pvOjjiOf,  order),  a  disorderly 
pulse. 

Cacospuyxia,  (y.aKOtripu^io!,,  from 
jcanof,  ill,  and  er^v^i^,  from  <r(pv^uj, 
to  beat  like  an  artci  ij),  a  disorder 
of  the  pulse  in  general. 

CAcosTOMACHUs,(Kaxocrro/xa%oy), 
a  bad  stomach ;  or  food  that  is  bad 
for  the  stomach. 

Cacotiiymia,  (from  xaxoj,  ill, 
and  ^vi^o;,  the  mind),  any  vicious 
disposition  of  the  mind. 

Cacotrophia,  [■H.a.y.or qa(pix,  from 
xa-KOs,  ill,  and  rpofri,  nutriment), 
vicious  nutrition  in  general. 

Cadel  AvANAca,  i.  e.  Moluc- 
cense  Lignum. 

Cadmia,  i.  e.  Lapis  Calaminaris. 

Cadmia  factitia,  i.  e.  Tutia. 

Cadmia  metallica,  a  name  for 
cobalt. 

Caducase,  the  vertigo. 

Caduca.    Sec  Decidua. 

Caducus  morbus,  the  epilepsy. 

C^siA,  a  species  of  Mimosa. 

Caf,  CafAj  or  Cafarj  cam- 
phor. 

Cagastuum  ;  the  morbific  mat- 
ter which  generates  diseases,  and, 
that  not  innate,  but  adventitious. 
Paracel.  The  cngastrum  produces 
pleurisy,  pestilence,  fever,  &c. 

Caguacu-ai'Ara,  or  Caguacu- 
Ete,  the  American  Bezoar  deer. 

Caicu,  i.  e.  Terra  Japonicu. 

Calaba,  a  species  of  Calophyl- 
lum. 

CALiE,  Galium,  or  Cal^mum, 
a  tind  of  Indian  tin,  reduced  to 
an  oxid,  such  as  that  of  lead,  &c. 

Calamintha  humilior,  the 
ground-ivy. 

Calamitis,  fictitious  Cadmia, 
fixed  to  iron  rods,  and  so  acquiring 
the  figure  of  a  reed.  Applied  also 
to  Pompholijx,  and  to  Calamine  ; 
and  Agricola  calls  a  marine  stony 
plant  thus. 

Calamita  alba,  the  white  sand, 
stone. 

Calamita  of  bhases,  the  white 
load-stone. 

Calcadinlm,  vitriol. 
Calcadis,  vitriolated  zinc. 


Calca'nthos,  or  ChalcANTHUm, 
(from  yjiXKOCvhv ),  names  for  vi- 
triol. 

Calcantcm,  a  kind  of  red  ink. 

Calcar,  Calcaneus;  also  the 
furnace  in  a  glass-house. 

Calcaris  FLOS,  the  lark-spur. 

Calcarius  lapis,  lime-stone. 

Calcator,  vitriol. 

Calcaton,  troches  of  arsenic. 

Calceum  EQuiNUM,  1.  c.  Tussi- 
lago. 

Calcuithios,  verdigrise  ;  also  a 
Marcasite. 

Calcinatum  MAJ0S,  substanccs 
dulcified  by  a  chemical  process,  but 
not  so  in  nature;  such  as  prepara- 
tions of  mercury,  lead,  &c. 

CALCINATUM      MAJUS  POTERII, 

mercury  dissolved  in  nitrous  acid, 
and  precipitated  with  sea-salt.  Po- 
terius  used  it  in  the  cure  of  ul- 
cers. 

Calcinatum  minus,  any  thing 
sweet  by  nature,  and  which  spee- 
dily cures,  as  sugar,  manna,  &c. 

Calcitrea,  vitriol. 

Calcitosa,  litharge. 

Calcithos,  verdigrise. 

Calculifragus,  lithontriptlc. 

Caldus  ;  used  for  calidus  by 
Scribonius  Largus. 

Calichappa,  the  true  white 
thorn. 

Calidum  innatum  ;  innate  heat. 

Call^on,  the  gills  of  a  cock, 
which  Galen  says  is  a  food  neither 
to  be  praised  nor  condemned, 

Callecamenon,  burnt  copper. 

Callena,  a  kind  of  salt-petre. 

Calliblepharon,  (from  kolXXo;, 
beauty,  and  ^Xsipa^ov,  an  eye-lid), 
medicines  for  the  eye-lids. 

Callicreas,  the  Pancreas. 

Callionymus,  (from  xaWo;, 
beauty,  and  ovo/xa,  a  name),  the 
Uranoscopus. 

Callitriciium,  (from  aaXKo;, 
beauty,  and  ^pt^,  a  hair),  the  Adi. 
anthum. 

Calmet,  antimony. 

Calochierni,  a  large  species  of 
Atradylis,  common  in  Greece  and 
Candy. 

Calonia,  Calonian  mj'rrh.  Hip- 
pocrates often  prescribed  it. 

Calvus,  bald.    See  Hair. 

Canusa,  crystal. 

Calypter,  (from  xoLXvitTu),  to 
hide),  a  carnous  excrescence  co- 
vering the  hemorrhoidal  vein. 

Camakaj  the  fornix  of  the  brain; 


also  tlio  vaulted  part  of  the  auricf*, 

leading  to  the  external  foramen; 
and  the  name  of  a  species  of  Laiti 
tana. 

Camarosis,  (;t«j«,apw(r<;5  from 
x.a/AKfa,  a  tortoise),  an  arched 
roof.  A  fracture  of  the  skull, 
which  appears  like  an  arch  of  a 
vault,  is  so  named. 

Cambirba,  the  venereal  bubo. 
Paracelsus. 

Cambuca,  in  Paracelsus  means 
the  venereal  cancer;  by  others  a 
bubo,  an  ulcer,  an  abscess  on  the 
pudenda  ;  also  a  boil  in  the  groin. 

Cambui,  the  wild  American  myr- 
tle of  Piso  and  Marcgrave. 

Camehnia,  the  onyx  stone. 

Games,  silver. 

Caminga,  the  Canclla  Alba. 

Caminus,  (xaj(X(vof),  a  furnace 
and  its  chimney.  In  Rulandus,  a 
bell. 

Cami^ia  foetus,  the  shirt  of  th« 
foetus,  or  Chorion. 
.  Campe,  (jcajU-Tfij,  from  Kaf/.Trtu:,  to 
bend),  a  Uexure  or  bending ;  a 
joint  or  articulation.  It  is  also 
used  for  the  ham. 

Campulum,  {v.ay.'KvXov,  from 
%x\hTStm,  to  twist  about),  distortion 
of  the  eye-lids. 

Canabil,  a  medicinal  bole,  or 
astringent  earth. 

Cancrena  ;  used  instead  of  Gan- 
grcena,  by  Paracelsus. 

Candela  fumalis,  a  sort  of  can- 
dle made  of  odoriferous  resins,  to 
purify  the  air. 

Canella  cubana,  i.  e.  Canella 
Alba. 

Canella  cuurdo,  the  true  cin- 
namon tree. 

Canic^,  coarse  meal,  food  for 
dogs.  Panis  canicaceus,  means 
very  coarse  bread. 

Canna  fistula,  i.  e.  Cassia 
Fistula. 

Cannabina,  the  Datisca.  Tour- 
nefort. 

Canoniai,  {xavoviai).  Hippo- 
crates De  Aere.  Persons  who  have 
straight,  and  not  prominent  bellies. 

Cantabrica,  the  Lavender- 
leaved  bind-weed ;  discovered  in 
the  country  of  the  Cantabri,  in 
Spain.  Pliny. 

Cantabrum,  bran.  Ccelius  Au- 
relianus. 

Cantacon,  the  garden  saffron. 

Cantara,  the  St.  Ignatius's 
bean  plant. 
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Cantiiari  figulini,  earthen  cul . 
Ciirbits. 

Canthum,  sugar-candy. 
Cantiov,  an  epithet  for  sugar,  ' 
Caova,  the  infusion  called  cofiVe. . 
Capella,  a  cupel  or  test, 
Capiplexium,  a  barbarous  word^ ' 
meaning  catarrh  ;  but  Baglivi  uses  it 
to  signify  that  continual  heariness  in 
the  head,  called  by  the  Greeks  kx- 

Capistratio,  the  Phimosis. 

Capitellum,  a  head  containing 
sfeeds ;  applied  to  mosses,  &c.  as  in 
Capitulum.  Also  soapy  water,  or 
a  lixivium. 

Capnel.ctst,  {■aa.'rivsXa.iOv)  ;  in  Ga- 
len, a  resin.  In  Fcesius,  called  cap' 
nelaiott,  because  of  its  smoaking 
when  placed  near  the  ffrc. 

'  Capnias,  {KOLTTVia.;,  from  yiocifvo;, 
a  smoak),  jasper  of  a  smoak  colour. 
Also,  a  kind  of  vine  which  bears 
grapes,  part  white  and  part  black. 

Capnitis,  tutty. 

Capnoides,  .  (from  zocitvo;^  fumi- 
tory^ and  sihgj  likeness)^  a  species 
of  fumitory. 

Capnos,  (kxti'vo;),  fumitory. 

Capo  molago,  Guinea  pepper. 

Capricornus,  a  name  for  lead. 

Capsella,  in  Marcellus  Empiri- 
cus ;  Viper' s-biigloss. 

CAPufcuM,  (from  y.aiJ^ir'tuj,  to  bend)^ 
a  contortion  of  the  eye-lids,  or 
other  parts. 

Capur,  camphor. 

Carabe,  amber. 

Caucaros,  a  sort  of  fever. 

Carcas,  the  Catapidia,  or  Bar- 
badoes  nut-treo. 

Carcax,  a  large-headed  species 
of  poppy. 

Carcer,  a  remedy  for  restraining 
the  disordered  motions  of  the  body 
and  mind  ;  as  in  Chorea  Sancti  Vi. 
ti.  Paracelsus. 

Carchesius,  (Kapj^^ijiTio;),  a  ban- 
dage, noticed  by  Galen  and  Oriba- 
sius.  Properly  it  is  the  top  of  a 
ship's  mast.  '     V"  "  , 

Cardimelech,  ill  Dblajus,  a  par- 
ticular active  principle  in  the  heart, 
supporting  the  vital  functions. 

Cardiotrotus,  one  having  re- 
ceived a  wound  in  his  heart. 

Cardonet,  the  wild  artichoke. 

Carebaria,     (xast^fa^ja,  from' 
xa^jj,  the  head,  and  Saco;,  heavi- 
ness),  an   uneasy  and  somewhat 
painful  heaviness  of  the  head. 

Carium  terra,  lihae; 


"  GaANICUla,  used  by  Fallopius 
for  Funmada;  and,  to  signify  in 
particuldr  the  flesh  of  the  gums. 

Carunculoca  ;  a  suppVession  of 
urine  from  caruncles  in  the  ure- 
thra. 

Caryott,  a  name  in  Galen,  for 
the  best  dates  in  Syria,  &c. 

Casabon^e,  the  fish-thistle. 

Casamusm,  a  name  in  Myrepsus 
for  . the  Cyclamen. 

CAscutr,  i.  e.  Catechu. 

Casibo,  a  species  of  Privet. 

Cass  A,  a  barbarous  word  in  Fal- 
lopius for  the  Thorax. 

Cassaee  vulnus,  (from  Cas^ 
Arab,  abreast),  a  term  signifying 
a  wound  in  the  breast. 

Cassadum,  weak  spiritless  blood 
that  is  grumous,  and  hinders  the  free 
circulation.  Paracelsus. 

Cassibor,  or  Cassidbott  ;  cori- 
ander. 

Ca«soe,  alkaline  salt. 

Cassoleta,  a  kind  of  humid  suf- 
fumigation  described  by  Marcellus. 

Cassutha,  dodder. 

Casus,  the  same  as  Symptoma; 
sometimes  put  for  a  casualty,  as  a 
fall  from  an  eminence.  In  Paracel- 
sus it  signifies  a  present  distemper, 
and  also,  an  entire  history  of  a  dis- 
ease. 

Catable^ma,  (Ktx.f<x^\Yiij.tx).  Ac- 
cording to  Galen,  Hippocratesmeans 
by  this,  the  outermost  fillet,  which 
secures  the  rest  of  the  bandage. 

Catachloos,  (jtscra^XoD;,  from 
%Aov,  grass,  or  green  herb).  Galen 
expounds  it  "  a  very  green  colour." 
So  of  stools,  and  then,  many  read 
for  this  word  Catachola,  i.  e.  very 
bilious. 

Catachiiiston,  medicine  applied 
by  way  of  unction. 

Cataclasis,  {xa.'ta.KXo.'Ti;,  from 
v.a.tav.'koi.ia,  to  break  or  distort),  by 
Galen,  an  affection  of  the  eye,  as 
when  the  eye-lids  arc  distorted.  By 
Vogel,  a  spastic  occlusion  of  the 
eye. 

Catacleis  (kxt'ockXsis,  suhclavicle 
from  Karw,  below,  and  kXsi;,  clavis, 
the  clavicle).  The  first  small  rib  of 
the  thorax.  Galen. 

Catacores,  {Ka.xoi.y~.ops;),  full,  or 
abundant ;  and,  when  applied  to 
stools,  purely  or  intensely  bilious. 
Hippocrates  uses  it  in  both  senses. 

Catagma,  (xaTay/xa),  afracture. 
Galen  says  a  solution  of  the  bone  is 
called  CWagwa,  and  that  Eclos  is 
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a'  solu'tion  of  the  con'finiVity  of  the 
flesh  ;  that  when  it  happens  fo  a  car- 
tflage  it  has  no  name,  though 
pocrates  calls  it  Catagma. 

Catagkatica,  '  (from  Kzra.yuj, 
deduco),  catagmatics  ;  or  remedies 
proper  for  cementing  broken  bones. 

Catalentia,  used  by  Paracelsus 
for  the  epilepsy.  ■•  ' 

CatarrheumJv,  (KO.fccppsvij.oi.),  i.e. 
Catarrhus.       -    '  ' 

Catarrucecus,  (xxrappoty.ris),  a 
word  applied  to  diseases  proceeding 
from  distillations  of  rheum. 

Catarrhopa  piiymata,  (Kcx.ra.s- 
poitx  (pvjj.a.rx),  tubercles  tcHding 
downward;  or,  as  Galen  says,  those 
that  have  their  apex  on  a  depending 
part.  ■*  , 

Catarriiopos  nousos,  (■iixi'a.ppo^^ 
vo;  vaco;),  a  remission  of  the  dis- 
ease, or  its  decline;  opposed  to  the 
paroxysm, 

Catartismus,  (K(y.ra.pria-iJ.(i;),  RC. 
cording  to  Galen,  a  translation  of  a 
bone  from  a  preternatural  to  its  na- 
tural situation.  -•  a  '  '^  v 

Catasarca,  {y.a.'j'aara.py.a,)^  i.  e. 
Anasarca. 

CATEiAniox,  a  long  instrument 
introduced  into  the  nostrils,  to  pro- 
voke an  haemorrhage,  for  the  cure  of 
the  head-ach.  Aref^us. 

Catellus  cinereus,  a  cupel  or 
test. 

Catharmos,  {k(x,^7.pim;  ;  from 
xaOaffcf,  to  purge),  purgation  by 
medicines;  and  the  cure  of  a  disor- 
der by  superstitious  remedies. 

Cathedra,  in  Hippocrates,  the 
Anus. 

Catinum  alumek,  pot-ash. 

Catinus  fus'orius,  a  crucible. 

Catischon,  {y.a,ri(T'xu)v),  one  who 
is  costive,  or  not  easily  purged. 

Catma,  the  filings  of  gold. 

Catocathartica,  medicines  that 
operate  by  stool. 

Catomismos,  {x(x.rMpiA(rix.o;,  from 
Karw.  under,  and  wfj^og,  tlte  shoul- 
der),  a  putting  under  the  shouldtr, 
P.  y^igineta.  It  is  that  mode  of  re- 
ducing a  luxated  humerus,  which  is 
performed  by  taking  the  patient's 
arm  and  laying  it  over  his  shoulder ; 
so  that,  by  raising  him  from  (he 
ground,  the  weight  of  his  body  re- 
duces the  luxation. 

Catta  tripali,  or  Culta  Tirpa- 
li ;  long  pepper. 

Catulotica,  {KccT8\u!riKx)j  me- 
dicines  that  cicatrize  wounds. 
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Caverna,  a  name  of  the  female 
pudenda. 

Cixs.i-  A  terra  of  Paracelsus, 
to  signify  what  is  called  the  beating 
of  the  life  in  a  part. 

Cementerium,  a  crucible. 

Cexchramis,     (''•£y%pap<'*^)}  ^ 
grain  or  seed  of  the  fig. 

Cenchros,  (^Ksyxpos)i  Diiliet. 

Cenigdam  ;  an  ancient  iastru- 
mcnt,  ii?cd  for  scarifying  the  head  in 
epilepsies. 

Ceniotemium,  a  remedy  formerly 
used  in  venereal  cases  ;  supposed  to 
be  a  mercurial  purge. 

Cenosis,  (/ifvwtrif,  from  uevo;, 
enipi)/),  evacuation ;  must  be  dis- 
tinguished from  Catharsis.  Ceno&h 
imports  a  general  evacuation  ;  Ca- 
tharsis means  the  evacuation  of  a 
particular  humour  which  offends 
with  respect  to  quality. 

Centratio.  Paracelsus  expresses 
by  it  the  degenerating  of  a  saline 
principle,  and  contracting  a  corro- 
sive and exulcerating quality.  Hence 
Centrum  Salis  is  said  to  be  the  prin- 
ciple  and  cause  of  ulcers. 

Cephalartica,  medicines  that 
purge  the  head. 

Cephaltne,  (xsipaXfvij),  that  part 
of  the  tongue  which  is  next  the  root, 
and  nearest  the  fauces. 

Cephalonosos,  (from  zsipaXy),  a 
head,  and  vO(ro;,  a  disease),  a  term 
ajiplied  to  the  Febris  Hungarica. 
Cepini,  vinegar. 
Cepula,  large  myrobalans. 
Cerasiatum,   a  purging  medi- 
cine in  Libavius,  so  called,  because 
the  juice  of  cherries  formed  a  part 
of  it. 

Cerasma,  (jtjfayjU-a),  a  mixture 
of  cold  and  warm  water,  when  the 
■warm  is  poured  into  the  cold. 

Cerato-maeagma,  a  cerate. 

Ceuchnos,  (>cEf%vo;),  wheezing. 
See  Renchos. 

Cerchodes,  persons  who  labour 
under  a  dense  breathing. 

Cerebella  uuina.  Paracelsus 
thus  distinguishes  urine  which  is 
whitish,  of  the  colour  of  the  brain, 
and,  from  which  he  pretended  to 
judge  of  some  of  its  distempers, 

Ceria,  or  Ceri^;  the  flat  intes- 
tinal worms. 

OsTRisTis  viNUM,  wine  impreg- 
nated with  Cestrum,  i.  e.  betony. 

Chaita,  properly  quadrupeds  ; 
but  Rufus  Ephesius  expresses  by  it 
the  hair  of  the  hind  head. 


Chaiasi^,  (%aXa(rif,  from  j^a- 
Xatu,  4o  relax),  relaxation. 

ChalcanthuMj  vitriol  calcined 
to  redness, 

Cualcute,  burnt  brass. 

CiiALiCRATON,  (y^aXixpatov)  from 
yoLXiS,  signifying  pure  wine,  and  jce- 
^xvvuiu,  to  mix),  wine  and  water. 

CiiAEiNOS,  the  cheeks  on  each 
side,  contiguous  to  the  angles  of  the 
mouth. 

ClIAM^ERAPHANUM.      So  PauluS 

jEgineta  calls  the  upper  part  of  the 
root  Apium, 

CiiAOMANTiA  siGNA,  in  Paraccl- 
sus,  those  prognostics  that  are  taken 
from  observations  on  the  air ;  and 
the  skill  of  doing  this,  he  calls  Cha- 
omancia. 

CuAosDA.  Paracelsus  uses  this 
as  an  epithet  for  the  plague. 

Charabe,  i.  e.  Succinum. 

Charantia,  a  species  of  Momor- 
dica. 

Charistolochia,  mugwort. 

Charta  EMPORETicA,  soft  and 
porous  paper,  for  filtering. 

Charta  virginea,  a  name  of 
the  Amnios. 

Chasemie,  loss  of  the  sense  of 
smelling. 

Chasme,  (%«<rfiij),  yawning. 

Chedropa,  (KeJjSOTTOf),  a  general 
term  for  all  sorts  of  corn  and  pulse. 

Cheilocace,  (from  %6jryOf,  a  lip, 
and  KKKOy,  an  evil),  the  lip-evil,  a 
swelling  of  the  lips  ;  also,  according 
to  Le  Dran,  a  canker  in  the  mouth 
or  lips. 

Cheimetlon,  (from  ^ej/j'-a?  zcin" 
ter),  a  chilblain. 

Cheimia,  cold,  shivering. 

Cheirapsia,  {•xsi^a.^ia.yfvom  xsip, 
the  hand,  and  airroyMi,  to  touch), 
scratching. 

Cheiriater,  (from  %£i/5,  a  hand, 
and  lafpo;,  a  physician),  a  surgeon. 

Cheirisma,  (^sipitriM),  handling, 
or  a  manual  operation. 

Cheirixis,  surgery. 

Cheironomia,  au  exercise  men- 
tioned by  Hippocrates.  It  consist- 
ed of  peculiar  gesticulations  of  the 
hands. 

Chetzi.  Paracelsus  means  by  it 
quicksilver,  when  he  speaks  of  mi- 
nerals ;  and  flowers,  when  he  speaks 
of  vegetables. 

Chela,  (x^j^ij),  a  forked  probe, 
mentioned  by  Hippocrates,  for  ex- 
tracting a  polypus  from  the  nose.  In 
Rufus  JSphesius,  it  is  the  extremities 


of  the  cilia;  but  most  commonly  i^ 

used  for  claws,  particularly  of 
crabs.  It  also  signifies  fissures  in  the 
heels,  feet,  or  pudenda. 

Chelidox,  (x.^kiS'ujv),  the  swal- 
low ;  also  the  hollow  at  the  bend  of 
the  arm. 

CHEiONE,  (%£Aa)vij),  a  tortoise. 
A  part  of  a  surgical  machine  men- 
tioned by  Oribasius. 

Chelonion,  (%£Xwvjov),  a  hump- 
back ;  so  called  from  its  resemblauce 
to  the  back  of  a  tortoise. 

Chelys,  (%eXy;),  the  breast ;  so 
called  because  in  its  figure  like  the 
back  of  a  tortoise. 

Chelyscion,  (x^Kva-mv),  a  short 
dry  cough. 

Chema,  (xW^)'  Blancard 
said  to  be  a  certain  measure  of  the 
Greek  physicians,  supposed  to 
contain  two  small  spoonfuls.  The 
Athenians  had  one  of  two  drachms, 
and  another  of  three. 

Chernibion,  in  Hippocrates,  an 
urinal. 

Cuezanance,  (xeK'^va^yat},  from 
%£^w,  to  go  to  stool,  and  aveiyKTj, 
necessity) ;  any  thing  that  creates  a 
necessity  to  go  to  stool.  P.  Egineta 
gives  this  name  to  an  ointment,  with 
which  the  anus  is  to  be  rubbed  for 
promoting  stools. 

Chiadus,  in  Paracelsus,  the  same 
as  Furunculus. 

Chibur,  a  name  for  sulphur. 

Chimethlok,  a  chilblain. 

Chimolea  laxa  ;  the  powder 
separated  from  the  flowers  of  saline 
ores.  Paracelsus. 

Chioli  ;  in  Paracelsus,  the  sam« 
as  Furunculus. 

Chiton,  (%'7'a)v),  a  coat  or 
membrane. 

Chliasma,  (;i(^A<aj/x.a),  a  warm, 
fomentation,  called  also  Thermos- 
ma. 

Choana,  (%oav5j)  ;  properly  a 
funnel,  but  used  to  signify  the  In- 
fundibulum. 

Choenicis,  (from  ^oivjxii',  the 
nave  of  a  wheel),  the  trepan  ;  so 
called  by  Galen  and  P.  Egineta. 

Choerades,  (from  %<UfOf)  a 
swine),  the  same  as  Struma. 

Choeradolethron,  (from  ;^oi. 
pos,  a  swine,  and  t?^dpos,  destruc. 
Hon),  hog's-bane ;  a  name  in  Aetius 
for  the  Xanthium,  or  louse-bur. 

Cholades.  So  the  smaller  in- 
testiues  are  called,  because  they 
contaia  bile. 
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Choloma,  ( jf^coXwfoa,  frotti  %£t)X9;, 
lame  or  maimed)  ;  any  distortion  of 
a  limb.  Galen  in  Hipp.  More  par- 
ticularly, it  is  taken  for  a  halting  or 
lameness  in  the  leg. 

Chora,  {^yjjjpa.)^  a  region.  Ga- 
len,  De  Usu  Part,  expresses  by  it 
particularly  the  cavities>f  the  eyes; 
but,  in  other  of  his  writings,  he  in- 
timates by  it  any  void  space. 

Chokdapsus,  (j/o^Javf/oj)  ;  the 
colic,  when  seated  in  the  small  in- 
testines. 

Chortos,  (;^o^Of  ) ;  perfect  grass, 
which  is  fit  to  be  mowed  and  made 
into  hay. 

Chkistos,  (p(i/5i(r7'ojj  from  %(5iw, 
to  anoint)  ;  whatever  is  applied  by 
way  of  unction. 

Chros,  (%/5w;).  Galen  says  that 
the  Jonians  mean  by  this  word,  all 
that  is  of  flesh  in  our  own  bodies, 
i.  e.  all  but  bones  and  cartilages. 

Chryssaticum,  an  epithet  of  a 
sort  of  Passmn,  recommended  by 
P.  iEgineta  to  be  drank  with  the 
«eed  of  atriplex,  for  the  jaundice. 

Chybur,  a  name  for  sulphur. 

Chylukia,  a  discharge  of  whit- 
ish mucous  urine. 

CiiYLiSMA,  (^vXia-jJ^a.,  from  y^u- 
M;,  Juice),  in  Dioscorides,  signifies 
expressed  juice. 

CuYLVs,  (y^vXo^f  the  chi/lt).  In 
general,  it  is  a  juice  inspissated  to 
a  middle  consistence  between  humid 
and  dry.  In  Hippocrates  this  word 
is  used  to  express  the  juice  and  for- 
bile  liquor  of  barley,  which  was 
called  strained  ptisan. 

Chymiatkia,  (from  ^ufiia,  che- 
mistry,  and  larpstx,  healing) ;  the 
art  of  curing  by  chemical  medicines. 

Chytlon  ;  a  plentiful  inunction 
with  oil  and  water.  Hipp. 

CiBUR  ;  snlphur. 

Cicis ;  by  Hipp,  and  Theophras- 
tus  sometimes  put  for  xijx<f,  a  gall. 

CiNCLisis,  (KiyxXms,  or  CVn- 
clismos,  from  xiyxAj^w,  to  shake  or 
9cag) ;  a  small  and  repeated  motion. 
Hipp. 

CiNERiTiuM  ;  a  cupel. 

CiNCTUs ;  the  diaphragm. 

CiNNIOGLOTTUS    CINNATLS.  So 

Paracelsus  expresses  the  total  de- 
struction of  mineral  bodies. 

CiNziLLA.  So  Paracelsus  calls 
the  disorder  which  others  call  Zona. 

CioN,  (xiwv).  So  Aretaeus  calls 
the  Uvula;  also  a  swelling  or  relax- 
ation of  it.    Hippocrates  so  names 
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a  carunoulous  excrescence  in  the 
pudendum  muliebre. 

CioNis,  (xiovif),  a  painful  swel- 
ling of  the  uvula. 

CiRcuMLiTio ;  in  general,  any 
medicine  applied,by  way  of  unction ; 
but,  more  particularly  appropriated 
to  ophthalmic  remedies,  with  which 
the  eye-lids  are  anointed. 

CiRcuMOssALis ;  a  name  for  the 
tunica  conjunctiva  oculi.  Le  Dran 
calls  the  periosteum  thus. 
CissA,  a  depraved  appetite. 
CisTERNA,  a  cistern ;  a  name 
given  to  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the 
brain,  and  to  the  concourse  of  the 
lactiferous  tubes  in  the  breasts  of 
women  who  give  suck. 

CiTHARUS.  According  to  Hesy- 
chius  it  fignifies  the  breast,  side,  and 
a  species  of  fish. 

CiTRiNATio,  complete  digestion ; 
and,  according  to  Rulandus  and 
Johnson,  it  signifies  resurrection. 

CtAsis,  (xXatTif,  from  xAacu,  to 
break) ;  a  fracture. 

Clasma,  (xXacjaa,  from  xXao;,  to 
break) ;  a  fracture. 

Claudicatio  ;  halting,  limping, 
or  staggering,  as  when  one  leg  is 
shorter  than  the  other. 

Clayus  oculorum  ;  a  callous  tu- 
bercle on  the  white  of  the  eye,  thus 
named  from  its  figure.  Celsus. 

Cleidion,  {kKsi^iov)  ;  the  name 
of  an  epithem  in  Aetius.  An  epi- 
thet also  of  a  pastil  in  Galen  and 
P.  ,iEgineta,  and  sometimes  used 
to  signify  the  Clavicula. 

Clepsydra,  (xAs^'f^'pa,  from 
xAEirrw,  to  conceal,  and  v^wp,  wa- 
ter), properly,  an  instrument  to 
measure  time,  by  the  dropping  of 
water  through  a  hole,  from  one  ves- 
sel to  another  ;  but  used  to  express 
a  chemical  vessel  perforated  in  the 
same  manner.  It  is  also  an  instru- 
ment used  by  Paracelsus,  to  convey 
sulfumigations  to  the  uterus. 

Climacterical  years,  certain 
observable  years,  supposed  to  beat- 
tended  with  a  considerable  change  in 
the  body;  as  the  7th,  21st,  49th, 
63d,  and  the  81st ;  being  severally 
multiplications  of  7  and  9,  which 
two  last  are  called  the  grand  cli- 
ntacterics.  Aulus  Gellius  tells  us, 
that  this  whimsy  first  came  from  the 
Chaldeans,  and  thence,  very  pro- 
bably, to  Pythagoras,  who  was 
very  fond  of  the  number  seven  in 
his  philosophy. 

c  2 
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Clinopetes,  (KKtyovrstr^i),  one 
Avho,  on  account  of  great  weak- 
ness, or  any  disorder,  is  obliged  to 
lie  in  bed,  or  on  a  bed. 

Clonodes,  (kXovujSt^;),  an  epi- 
thet denoting  a  sort  of  jiulse  which 
is  vehement  and  large,  at  the  same 
time  unequal  in  one  and  the  same 
stroke 

Clunes  ;  the  nates. 

Clunesi  A ;  inflammation  and  pain 
of  the  anus. 

Clydon,  (y.XvSujv),  a  sense  of 
fluctuation  and  flatulency  in  the 
stomach. 

Cnipotes,  (Kviipofrj;),  itching. 
Some  say  it  signifies  a  dry  oph- 
thalmy. 

Cocoa  baptica,  or  Cocci  radi- 
CUM  ;  the  Rermes  berries. 

CocHONE,  {y-ox.^vyj),  in  Galen, 
the  juncture  of  the  ischium,  near 
the  nates  ;  whence,  says  he,  all  the 
adjacent  parts  about  the  seat  are 
called  by  the  same  name.  Ilesy- 
chius  says  it  is  tbe  part  of  the  spine 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  os  sacrum. 

CociLio ;  a  weight  of  eleven 
ounces. 

Cockle.  See  Schorl. 
CocTiON,  in  a  medicinal  sense, 
that  alteration,  whatever  it  be,  or 
however  occasioned,  which  is  mad« 
in  the  crude  matter  of  a  disease, 
whereby  it  is  either  fitted  for  a  dis. 
charge,  or  rendered  harmless  to  the 
system.  This  is  often  brought 
about  by  nature,  i.  e.  the  via  viice, 
or  the  disposition  of  the  matter  it- 
self, or  else  by  proper  remedies, 
which  may  so  alter  its  bulk,  figure, 
cohesion,  or  give  it  a  particular  de- 
termination,  so  as  to  prevent  any 
farther  ill  eff"ects,  or  diive  it  quite 
out  of  the  body.  That  time  of  a 
disease  wherein  this  action  is  perform- 
ing, is  also  called  its  state  of  coction. 

CoDoscEL^.  So  Fallopius  calls 
venereal  buboes  in  the  groin. 

Ccela;  the  hollow  of  the  eyes, 
or  rather  above  and  below  the  eye- 
lids. The  ccela  of  the  feet  are  th^ 
hollow  parts  adjacent  to  the  heels. 

CcELiA.  (jiOtAfa  from  xoiXos,  hoi. 
lozo,  signifies  any  cavity).  If  avM 
is  joined  with  it,  it  signifies  the 
stomach,  and  sometimes  the  thorax; 
and  7}  Kxtw  joined  with  it  is  the 
lower  belly  or  intestinal  canal,  from 
the  cardia  to  the  anus. 

CoELOMA,  (y.oiXw/xa,  hollozv) ;  ojt 
ulcer  in  the  cornea  of  the  eye. 
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CffiLOSTOMiA,  (from  noiXo;,  hol- 
loWy  and  c-rwiiocy  the  mouih)^  a 
defect  in  speaking,  when  a  per- 
son's speech  is  obscured,  by  sound- 
ing as  if  his  voice  proceeded  from  a 
cavern. 

CcENOTES,  (from  xoivo;,  common). 
The  physicians  of  the  methodic  sect 
asserted  that  all  diseases  arose  from 
relaxation,  stricture,  or  a  mixture 
of  both.  These  were  called  ccenotes, 
■viz.  what  diseases  have  in  common. 

CoHOL,  in  Avicenna,  expresses 
dry  collyria,  for  the  eyes,  in  line 
powder. 

CoiLiMA,  a  sudden  swelling  of 
the  belly  from  Avind. 

CoLATORiA  LACTEA.  Astruc  says 
they  were  formerly  called  glands, 
and  are  situated  in  the  third  and  in- 
ternal tunic  of  the  uterus ;  and, that 
they  are  vesiculo-vascular  bodies. 
,  CoLLiGAMEN  ;  a  ligament. 

CoLLOBOMA  ;  the  growing  toge- 
ther of  the  eye-lids. 

CoLLODEs,  (from  noAAa,  glue)  ; 
glutinous. 

CoLOBOMATA.  In  Cclsus  this 
word  is  expressed  by  curia.  Both 
the  words  signify  a  deficiency  in 
some  part  of  the  body,  particularly 
the  ears,  lips,  or  alse  of  the  nos- 
trils. 

CoLOPHONiA,  (yio\o<pu)via),  orac- 
cording  to  Scribonius  Largus,  60/0- 
foitia,  is  now  commonly  used  for 
any  pitch  or  rosin,  made  by  the  ex- 
halation of  the  thinner  parts  of  te- 
rebinthinous  juices  ;  though  Para- 
celsus seems  to  mean  by  it  the  Tere- 
binthina  coda:  but  the  ancients, 
particularly  Galen,  seemed  to  un- 
derstand by  it  a  soft  kind  of  mas- 
tich,  from  Chio,  probably  our  Chio 
turpentine, 

CoLOTOiDES,  [y.oXcoTOSiSyj;.,  from 
colotes,  a  lizard  of  that  name)  ;  va- 
riegated like  the  skin  of  a  lizard. 
This  Hippocrates  applied  to  the 
fasces. 

CoLPOCELE,  a  hernia  forced  into 
the  vagina. 

CoLPOPTOSis,  a  bearing  down  of 
the  vagina. 

CoMiTiALis,  epilepsy;  so  named 
from  the  frequency  of  persons  being 
seized  with  that  disorder,  in  the  as- 
semblies called  Comitia. 

CoMMi,  i.  e.  gum.  When  alone  it 
signifies  gum  Arabic.    The  KOjj^ijii 
Xsmov  mentioned  by  Hippocrates, 
Pe  Morb.  Mulieb.  is  gum  Arabic. 
CoMMUNicAaXj  by  Bellini,  is  ap- 


plied to  fevers  of  two  kinds  affect- 
ing the  same  person  ;  wherein,  as 
one  goes  olf  the  other  ijnraediately 
succeeds. 

CoMPLETio,  by  ancient  writers 
used  in  various  acceptations  :  lat- 
terly, it  signifies  a  Plethora. 

CoMPUNCTio,  i.  e.  Paracentesis. 

CoNCAusA,  a  cause  that  co-ope- 
rates with  another  in  the  production 
of  a  disease. 

CoNDUCTio,  in  Coelius  Aurclia- 
nus,  a  spasm,  or  convulsion. 

CoNEioN,  (from  yi'.uvos,  to  turn 
round),  in  Hippocrates,  the  Cicuta; 
thus  named,  because  it  produces  a 
vertigo  in  those  who  take  it. 

CoNFOSDERATio  ;  coniluent. 

CoNFLUxio,  (gupfofa),  used  hy 
Hippocrates  and  his  interpreter  Ga- 
len, in  the  same  sense  as  Ave  use 
consent,  and  transpirable ;  from  a 
notion  that  parts  at  a  distance  have 
mutual  consent  wiih  one  another, 
and  that  they  are  all  perspirablp  by 
many  subtle  steams.  Paraceteus, 
according  to  his  way,  expressed  the 
former  by  confederation. 

Co-SG^i^xn,  Congelatici,  or  Con- 
gellatio  ;  persons  afllicted,  with  a 
catalepsy.  (Jj  j',/-! 

.  CoNis,  (jcofif ),  dust,  fine  ,  pow- 
der,  ashes,  a  nit  in  the  hair,  scurf 
from  the  head,  and  sometimes  it 
signifies  lime. 

CoNNATUS,  ((Tuv/fVTjf ),  uscd  much 
by  Hippocrates  for  what  is  born 
Avith  a  person  ;  the  same  with  cow- 
genite,  as, 

CoNNUTRitus,  ((ru)'//50ipof),is  what 
becomes  habitual  to  a  person  from 
his  particular  nourishment,  or  what 
breaks  out  into  a  disease  in  process 
of  time,  which  gradually  had  its 
foundation  in  the  first  aliments,  as 
from  sucking  a  distempered  nurse  or 
the  like. 

CoNQUAnsATio,  in  pharmacy,  a 
species  of  comminution,  or,  that 
operation  by  which  moist  concreted 
substances,  as  recent  vegetables, 
fruit?,  the  softer  parts  of  animals, 
&c,  are  agitated  and  bruised,  till 
reduced  to  a  pulp. 

CoNTORSio,  (from  contorqueo,  to 
turn  aside),  contortion.  In  medi- 
cine, this  word  signifies,  1.  the  iliac 
passion  ;  2.  an  incomplete  disloca- 
tion ;  3.  a  disloeation  of  the  verte- 
bra; of  the  back  sideways,  or  crook- 
edness of  them  ;  4.  a  disorder  of 
the  head,  in  which  it  is  drawn  to 
one  side. 


CoNTEALUNARis,  by  Dictericifs, 
applied  to  a  Avoman  who  conceives 
during  the  menstrual  discharge. 

Copiscus,  a  sort  of  frankincense. 

CopRiEMETOs,  (from  Kompo^, 
dung,  and  g^asw,  to  vomit)  ;  one 
who  vomits  up  his  excrements. 

CopRosTAsiA,  a  constriction  of 
the  belly. 

Copula,  a  ligament. 

CoRAcoBOTANE,  (from  y.opx^,  a 
croto,  and  jSoravYj,  a  plant),  a  name 
for  the  Laurus  Alexandrina. 

CoRDiNEMA,  (>tof(Jivi},«-a)5  yaAvu- 
ing  and  stretching. 

CoRDOLTUM,  the  heart-burn. 

Coke,  (xopyj),  the  pupil  of  the 
eye. 

CoREAiATA,  (KOfTjju-ara.),  brushes 
and  besoms  ;  in  P.  ^gineta  used,  to 
signify  medicines  for  cleaning  the 
skin. 

CoRNESTA,  or  CoRNUTA,  a  re- 
tort. 

CoRRAGo;  borrage.  , 

CoR^,  or  GorsjE,  the  temples, . 

CoRYPUJS,  (KOpu<py)),  the  vertex,, 

CosMET,  a  name  for  antimony. 

Cosmos,  (Koa-j^o;),  in  Hippo- 
crates, the  order  and  series  of  criti- 
cal days. 

Cossi,  worms  that  breed  among 
planks  ;  also  tubercles  in  the  face. 
,  CosscM,  a  malignant  ulcer  of  the 
nose,  mentioned  by  Paracelsus. 

CosTivENEss.    See  Obstipatio. 

CoTis,  according  to  some,  the 
back  part  of  the  head  ;  others  say, 
it  is  the  hollow  of  the  neck. 

Cotonea,  the  quince. 

CouRos.  So  Hippocrates  called 
the  child  in  the  womb  when  per- 
fected there. 

CoAV-pox.    See  Inoculation. 

Grade,  in  Hippocrates,  th« 
branch  of  a  fig-tree. 

Grambeion,  by  Erotian,  an  old 
Sicdian  word  for  hemlock ;  but  in 
Hippocrates  it  signifies  a  decoction 
of  cabbage. 

Craspedon,  a  relaxation  of  the 
uvula,  when  it  hangs  like  a  thin  ob- 
long membrane. 

Crea,  the  spine  of  the  Tibia,  or 
shin. 

Cremnoi,  (from  KpijiJ^vo;,  a  pre- 
cipice),, the  lips  of  an  ulcer  ;  also, 
the  labia  pudendi. 

Grepatuua,  in  Paracelsus,  an 
internal  hernia. 

Crepinum.  Paracelsus  means  by 
this  word  tartar. 
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CuEspuLUM,  in  INfyrepsus,  the 
herb  called  ox-eye. 

Crimnodes,  {k^i^vicSy);,  or  >£f(,a- 
yov,  bian),  an  epithet  I'or  urine 
which  deposits  a  bianny  sediment. 

CautfNON,  (xfj,av5v),  in  Diosco- 
Tidcs,  a  coarse  sort  of  meal  pro- 
duced from  zea  and  wheat.  Galen 
says  that  xii/xva,  are  the  largest  par- 
ticles of  torrilied  barley,  which 
have  escaped  due  contusion  in  the 
mill. 

Cryomixus,  (x^ioy.u^o;),  an  epi- 
thet for  persons  abounding  with  mu- 
cus in  the  nose. 

Crocus  indicus  ;  turmeric. 

Crommyon  ;  an  onion. 

Crommyoxyregmia  ;  acid  and 
foetid  eructations  having  the  taste  of 
onions. 

Crotchet,  an  instrument  for  ex- 
tracting the  child  piece-meal,  where 
natural  delivery  is  impossible.  See 
Fl.  XIX.  Vol.  II.  fig.  3  and  JO. 

Crotoxe,  (ytpotivyy}),  a  fungous 
excrescence  on  trees;  but,  by  a  me- 
taphor, applied  to  excrescences  on 
the  periosteum. 
Crymodes,  (^KpuixcuSr^;,  from  k^vi/.o;, 
cold),  an  epithet  for  a  fever,  where- 
in the  external  parts  are  cold. 

Crypsorciiis,  (from  yipviihj,  to 
Jiide,  and  o^yjs,  a  testicle),  when 
the  testicles  have  not  descended  into 
the  scrotum. 

Cryptopyica,  Ischuria;  a  sup- 
pression of  urine  from  a  retraction 
of  the  penis. 

CrypsorciiiSj  ()ift;-^|/o^;/j;),  a  re- 
traction or  retrocession  of  one  of 
the  testicles. 

Crystalli,  eruptions  about  the 
size  of  a  lupine,  white  and  transpa- 
rent, which  sometimes  break  out 
universally;  also  caXled  Chr^stallince, 
and,  by  the  Italians,  Taroli. 

Cteis  (nreif,  -pecten).  Ctenes,  in 
the  plural  number,  implies  those 
teeth  which  are  called  incisores. 

CuEjiA,  (xuTj.aa),  conception.;  or 
rather,  as  Hippocrates  signifies  by 
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this  word,  when  the  complete  rudi- 
ments of  the  foetus  are  formed. 

CuLBicio,  a  sort  of  strangury, 
or  rather  heat  of  urine. 

Culter,  the  third  lobe  of  the 
liver. 

CuLus,  the  anus. 

Cunealis  sutura;  that  by  which 
the  OS  sphenoides  is  joined  to  the 
OS  frontis. 

CuPHOs,  (ny^of),  light.  Applied 
to  aliments,  it  imports  their  being 
easily  digested ;  when  to  distem- 
pers, that  they  are  mild. 

Custom.    See  Habit. 

Cyathiscus,  (Ki;a5;!rH0;,  from 
jcy£x5o;,  a  cup),  the  hollow  part  of  a 
probe,  formed  in  the  shape  of  a 
small  spoon,  as  an  ear-picker. 

Cybitos,  {-nvti-fo;),  the  cubitus. 

Cycima,  a  name  for  litharge. 

Cyclopion,  {y.VK>Mitm,  from  xv- 
kAo^,  to  surround,  and  ailr,  the 
eije)  ;  the  white  of  the  eye, 

Cyclos,  a  circle:  in  Hippocrates 
it  signifies  the  checks,  and  the  or- 
bits of  the  eyes. 

Cyclus  metasyxcriticvs,  along 
course  of  remedies,  persisted  in 
Avith  a  view  of  restoring  the  particles 
of  the  body  to  such  a  state  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  health. 

Cyelos,  (xiiAAo/,  from  y.vXXouj, 
to  make  lame),  in  Hippocrates,  one 
affected  with  a  kind  of  laxation, 
which  bends  outwards,  and  is  hol- 
low inward.  Such  a  defect  in  the 
tibia  is  called  Ci/llosis,  and  the  per- 
son to  M'hom  it  belongs,  is  called  by 
the  Latins  Varus,  opposed  to  Val- 

Cymatodes,  by  Galen  and  some 
others,  an  unequal  or  fluctuating 
pulse. 

Cynantiiropia,  (from  kvvjv,  a 
dog\  and  aydpxTfo;,  a  man),  used 
by  Bellini,  to  express  a  particular 
kind  of  melancholy ;  when  men  fan- 
cying themselves  changed  into  dogs, 
imitate  their  actions. 

Cynococtonum  ;  wolfs-bane. 
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Cy.vocy-tis  :  the  dog-rose. 

Cynodectos,  (v.v/'AYiy.ro;).  So 
Dioscorides  calls  a  person  bit  by  a 
mad  dog. 

C  VNODESMiON,  (xwoSEo-y-iC)'/,  fvom 
xvMv,  adog^aT\d^f(rao;,a  band),  the 
frasnum  of  the  glans  penis.  Some- 
times it  signifies  the  lower  part  of 
the  prepuce. 

Cynolissa,  used  by  Leister,  in 
the  same  sense  as  Rabies  Canina. 

Cynolopha.  So  Pollux  calls  the 
asperities  of  the  vertebrae,  and  be- 
ginning of  the  spine  of  the  back; 
being  prominent  in  dogs. 

Cyopiioria,  (from  kuo;,  the 
foetus,  and  (p^p'-n-,  to  carry),  gesta- 
tion ;  applied  to  a  woman  in  her 
pregnancy. 

Ckphoma,  (>tu-Iiy,aa,  from  y.vfocc, 
to  bend),  a  gibbosity,  or  incurva- 
ture of  the  spina  dorsi ;  the  verte- 
bras inclining  preternaturally  out- 
wards. 

Cyrbasia,  properly  the  tiara 
worn  by  the  Pcriian  monarchs.  In 
Hippocrates,  a  sort  of  covering  for 
the  breasts  of  women. 

Ci'REXAicus;  applied  to  the 
juice  of  the  laserpitium  of  the  an- 
cients, (fiom  the  country  where  it 
mostly  flourished),  by  Scribonius 
Largus,  A'gineta,  and  some  others  ; 
also  by  Sanctorius  in  his  Aphorisms. 

Cyr^eon  ;  the  podex  or  anus. 

Cyrtoides  ;  gibbous. 

Cyrtoma,  (from  y.vpro;,  hump, 
backed);  any  preternatural  tumor 
or  gibbosity.  In  Vogel's  Nosology 
it  signifies  a  particular  flatulent  tu- 
mor of  the  belly. 

CvRTOxosus;  the  rickets. 

Cyssaros,  (j-w'trcrasOj')  ;    the  po- 
dex or  anus. 
Cyssotis,  inflammation  of  the  anus. 

Cysteolitiios,  (from  y.vjTi;,  the 
bladder,  and  //kc,  a  stone),  cal- 
culus in  the  bladder. 

Cyptoptosts;  the  inner  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder,  when  pro- 
truding into  the  urethra. 
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Daceton,  (from  SuKvoj,  to 
bite),  an  epithet  for  such  animals  as 
hurt  by  biting. 

Dachel,  in  Boerhaave,  the  Pal- 
ma  major. 

Dacneron,  (from  Jajcyo,  to  bite). 
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biting  ;  an  epithet  for  a  collyrium 
in  Trallian. 

Dacrydium,  i.  e.  Diagridium. 

Dacryodes,  (S!xy.pvu;Syjs,  from 
Sccxrpo;  a  tear)  ;  a  weeping  ulcer. 

Daceyoma,  a  coalition  of  one 
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or  more  of  the  pun  eta  lacliry- 
nialia. 

Dacryop-eos;  such  things  as  cause 
the  tears  to  flow,  as  onions,  lVc. 
Dactiletus;  tlie  Hermodactijl. 

PACTi'LETURA,    (JxHTt/Ar^Sca),  a 
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snacTiinc  shaped  like  a  finger,  and 
introduced  into  the  throat  to  excite 
vomiting. 

Dactylion,  ($xKrvXioy)j  web- 
fiugered. 

D.*DAX.us,  a  name  given  to  mer- 
cury oil  account  of  its  volatility 
with  heat ;  from  a  person  so  called, 
who  invented  wings  to  fly  with. 

DAPUNiitjEON,  (from  $a.pi)^  the 
hay-tree,  and  sAajov,  oil),  oil  of 
bay-borries.  Dioscoridea. 

Dai'hmtes  ;  a  name  for  the  best 
pieces  of  Cassia. 

Daphnoides  ;  the  same  as  Daph- 
ne. 

Daratos,  [$a.2a7(t;)^  unfermented 
bread. 

Darciiem,  a  name  for  fine  cinna- 
mon. 

Darsini  ;  the  Arabian  name  for 
the  ordinary  sort  of  true  cinnamon. 

Darta,  a  tetter,  or  ring-woi-m  ; 
or  the  itch. 

DASYMMAj^C^acru/A/ta) ;  the  Oph- 
thalmia Trachoma  of  Sauvages, 
when  tettery. 

Daura;  black  hellebore.  Pa- 
racelsus. 

Daveridon,  the  oil  of  spike. 

Deambulatio,  strictly,  walk- 
ing ;  by  Hippocrates  applied  to  in- 
quietude of  the  mind. 

Debus.  So  Paracelsus  calls  a 
medicine,  which  is  given  against  an- 
ger. 

Decidentia  ;  a  change  in  disea- 
es,  whereby  they  are  prolonged. 

Decimana,  a  kind  of  erratic  fe- 
*er,  returning  every  tenth  day. 

Declinatio,  used  when  a  disease 
abates.  In  Avicenna,  an  imperfect 
dislocation. 

Decollatio,  denotes  a  part  of 
the  cranium  cut  off,  with  the  tegu- 
ments, in  a  wound  of  the  head. 

Decurtatus,  by  some  applied  to 
a  pulse  growingweakereverystroke, 
nntil  an  entire  cessation  ;  or  if  it 
recover,  it  is  called  Pulsus  decurta- 
tus  reciprocus.  Galen. 

Depensiva.  In  Paracelsus  these 
are  cordials. 

Defluvjcjm,  a  falling  ofif  of  the 
liair. 

Degmos,  (Sr/yiJiCiS,  from  $a.y.vuj,  to 
bite),  a  biting  pain  in  the  cardia, 
perceived  in  the  heart-burn,  &c. 

Dejectoria  ;  purging  medicines. 

Deinosis,  (from  ^eivoui,  to  exag- 
gerate). Ilippocrates  applies  this 
word  to  the  superciUa,  importing 
their  enlargement 
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Del  vcuYMATiv^ ;  medicines 
which  dry  the  eyes  by  first  discharg- 
ing tears  :  such  are  onions,  &c. 

Delapsia,  (from  delubo,  to  slip 
down)  ;  a  falling  down  of  the  anus, 
uterus,  or  intestines. 

Delphys,  {hXcpvs) ;  the  uterus. 

Demotivus  lapsus  ;  sudden  death. 

Dendkolibanus  ;  rosemary. 

Denodatio  ;  dissolution. 

Dentakpago  ;  the  instrument 
otherwise  called  Dentagra. 

Dento,  one  whose  teeth  are 
very  prominent,  or  who  is  full- 
mouthed. 

Depuratoria,  depuratory ;  an 
epithet  given  by  Sydenham  to  a  fe- 
vcr  which  prevailed  in  1661  and 
1664.  He  called  it  thus,  because 
lie  observed  that  nature  regulated 
all  the  symptoms  in  such  manner  as 
to  fit  the  febrile  matter  for  expul- 
sion in  a  certain  time,  either  by  a 
copious  sweat  or  by  insonsible  per. 
spiration. 

Dertron,  (^spT/sov),  according  to 
Foesius,  the  abdomen  or  omentum  : 
in  Linden  and  Coronarius,  the  small 
intestines. 

Descensorium,  a  furnace  for  the 
distillatio  per  descensum. 

Desipientia  ;  the  symptomatic 
phrenitis. 

Desme,  (from  Jsw,  to  bind  or  tie), 
in  Moschion,  the  sameas  mam'pulusj 
or  fasciculus. 

JJesmidion,  (SE<riJ.iSBOv),  a  dimi- 
nutive of  desme;  signifies  a  small 
handful. 

Desmos,  (Ss(riJ.os)j  in  Hippoc.  De 
Fract.  an  afl'ection  of  the  joint  after 
a  luxation,  like  a  tie  or  ligature, 
whereby  the  limb  is  rendered  inca- 
pable of  bending  or  stretching  out. 

Desudatio,  (from  desudo,  to 
sweat  off) ;  a  profuse  and  inordi- 
nate sweating  from  any  cause. 

Deuteria,  (fsurtfia),  a  poor 
kind  of  wine,  which  the  Latins  call 
Lora;  also,  adhesion  of  the  pla- 
centa. 

Deuterion,  {Sevrspiov),  the  se- 
cundines. 

Dextans  ;  a  ten  ounce  measure 
or  weight. 

Dia,  in  Greek,  signifying  of  or 
zsith,  is  frequently  prefixed,  in  the 
name  of  some  medicines,  to  the 
principal  ingredient ;  as  Diascordi- 
iim,  Diasenna,  &c. 

Djabeeos,  (^(aSfjSw^),  the  ankle 
bones.  Hippoc. 

DiABOLUs  METALLOQUM,  a  name 
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for  tin,  which,  when  incorporated 
with  other  metals,  prevents  their 
being  reduced  but  with  the  greatest 
difficulty. 

Di  ABROsis,  (from  Sia^^ous'Kiijj  to 
eat  through),  an  erosion  of  the 
skin,  from  acrid  matter. 

DiACATHOLicoN,  sometiffles  call- 
ed Catkolkon,  (from  Sitx,,  of  and  kx- 
6oKtx.o(,  universal),  the  universal 
purge  ;  an  electuary  originally  pre- 
scribed by  Nicolaus,  to  carry  oil"  all 
kinds  of  humours. 

DiACELTATEssoN,  the  name  of 
Van  Helmont's  purging  prepara- 
tion of  antimony.  By  it,  Paracel- 
sus seems  to  mean  a  vomiting  excit- 
ed by  mercury.  Some  use  this 
word  to  signify  quicksilver  dissolv- 
ed in  alcahest. 

DiACENos,  (from  xevo;,  cmpty)^ 
tin  epithet  of  porous  bodies,  such  as 
sponge,  pumice-stone,  &c. 

DiACHALASis,  (from  Sicc^a.\auj,to 
relax)  ;  formerly  used  to  signify  the 
opening  of  the  sutures  of  the  skull. 

DiACHEIRISMOS,  (StlX,X£ipi<riJt.O^^ 

from  y^eip,  a  hand) ;  any  manual 
operation. 

DiACHELiDONiuM,  (from 
Jwy,  a  swallow),  a  preparation  of 
swallows. 

DiACHOREMA,  (Jja%Of ijj«,a)  ;  all 
sorts  of  excretions  from  the  body, 
but  most  frequently  those  by  stool. 

DiACHRjsTA,  (from  %f(«;,  to 
anoint) ;  medicines  applied  to  the 
fauces,  palate,  uvula,  and  tongue, 
to  absterge  phlegm.    P.  ^gineta. 

DiACHYSis,  ($txxv<ris,  from  %y<w, 
to  fuse  or  melt)  ;  fusion. 

DiACHYTicA,  in  Dioscorides,  me»- 
dicincs  that  discuss  or  resolve. 

DiACHYTos,  (Sioc^vro;),  an  epi- 
thet for  wine,  prepared  of  grapes 
that  were  dried  seven  days,  and 
pressed  on  the  eighth. 

DiAciNEMA,  (from  SiaHivsui,  to 
move  asunder);  a  slight  dislocation. 

DiACLYSMA,  (from  JfaxAog'w,  to 
wash  out,  or  rinse)  ;  generally  sig- 
nifies a  gargarism. 

DiAcocHLACOM,  (from  xo;^/xaxof, 
flints),  an  epithet  for  milk  in  which 
red  hot  flints  have  been  extinguish- 
ed.   This  is  said  to  be  sudorific 

DiACODiuM,  (from  ^la,  and  nui- 
Snx,  a  poppy  head) ;  a  syrup  made 
with  the  heads  of  white  poppies. 

DiACOPE,  (from  Slanoftruiy  fa- 
cut  through),  a  deep  cut  or  wound, 
or  the  cutting  of  any  part. 

DiACRisjs,  (haxfifify  from. 
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l^Jivw,  (o  Judge  or  distinguish)^  the 
judging  of  diseases  and  their  symp- 
toms. 

DiAcuRcuM^A,  (from  Curcuma,  a 
word  which  Fiichsius  thinks  Mesne 
used  for  saftVon)  ;  a  name  of  several 
antidotes  used  in  Myrepsus,  of 
irhicb  saffron  is  an  ingredient. 

DiACVDoxiuM,  marmalade  of 
quinces. 

DxADEXis,  (SiaSs^is))  i.  e.  Metas- 
tasis, 

DiADOCHE,  {^taSoyrj) ;  Diadexis. 

DiiERETiCA,  (from  Sixi^su,  to  di- 
vide) ;  corrosive  medicines. 

DiALEPsis,  (SiciXyj^i;,  from 
Aajw.?ayw),  the  same  as  Apolepsis. 
Hippocrates  mean-  by  it  the  space 
left  in  a  bandage  ior  a  fracture,  in 
which  the  dressings  are  applied  to 
■wounds. 

Dxalthj:a,  an  ointment  in  My. 
repsus,  like  our  ointment  of  althaea. 

DiAMAssEMA,  (iJ»aj«,ao-(ri),«.a,  from 
p.cx.<TfXOin.aij  to  chew);  a  mastica* 
tory. 

DiAMBR^,  (JPil.  vel  Spec.)  i.  c. 
Pil.  vel  Pulv.  Aromat.  from  the  am- 
bergrise  included  in  the  composi- 
tion. 

DiAMNES,  an  insensible  and  invo- 
luntary discharge  of  urine. 

DiAMOTOsis,  (fromijja,  and  /xorof, 
lint)  ;  the  introducing  of  lint  into  a 
wound. 

DiANANCASMos,  (from  avayxfj, 
force  or  necessity) ;  the  forcible 
reduction  of  a  luxated  part.  So 
Hippocrates  also  calls  an  instru- 
ment for  restoring  a  distorted  spine. 

DiAPEDESis,  (from  Jiot,  per, 
through,  aud  TfvjSixuj,  salio,  to  leap), 
such  a  rupture  of  the  sides  of  a  ves- 
sel, from  an  internal  cause,  as  leaves 
considerable  interstices  between  the 
fibres  through  which  the  contents 
escape.  It  also  expresses  a  transu- 
dation  of  blood  through  the  coats  of 
an  artery. 

DiAPENTE,  a  composition  so  call- 
ed because  it  consisted  of  iive  ingre- 
dients. 

DiAPHLYXis,  (J(a(pXu^(j),  in  Ga- 
len's Exegesis,  expounded  by  effu- 
sions. 

DiAPHORA,  (Jjaipo/ia,  from  ^ix- 
f£§M,  to  differ),  difterence.  In  me- 
dicine, the  characteristic  marks  and 
signs  which  distinguish  one  disease 
from  another.  It  also  signifies  a 
corruption  of  food  iu  the  stomach  j 
as  in  Dyspepsia, 
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DiArHTHORA,  (Jfa^Jofa,  from 
^5efw,  to  corrupt),  an  abortion.  In 
Hippocrates  it  signifies  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  foetus. 

DiApuYLACTicos,  (from  (pv\a.<T<7U), 
to  keep) ;  a  preservative  or  pro- 
phylactic. 

DiAPHYSis,  (hac<pvffi;).)  an  inter- 
stice, partition,  or  intervening  sub- 
stance. Galen  explains  it  to  be  a 
nervous  and  cartilaginous  protube- 
rance in  the  middle  of  the  joining  of 
the  tibia  with  the  os  fcmoris,  which 
enters  that  large  sinus,  and  makes  a 
separation  between  the  lower  heads 
and  processes  of  the  os  femoris, 
which  are  inserted  into  the  sinus  of 
the  tibia.  This  substance  only  ap- 
pears in  recent  subjects.  In  other 
places  the  diuphysis  is  spoken  of  as 
a  cavity,  chink,  &c.  for  the  recep- 
tion of  some  other  part. 

DiAPLAsrs,  (from  ha.TtXa.ffa-uj.,  to 
fashion)  ;  conformation.  It  signi- 
fies the  duely  replacing  a  luxated  or 
fractured  bone. 

DiAPLASMA,  (from  haitXoLffff'jj,  to 
smear  over)  ;  an  unction  or  fomen- 
tation applied  all  over  the  body. 

DiAPNOE.  {^locTtvorj) ;  perspiration. 

DiAPOREMA,  {SiotTtopyji^cc,  from 
StaTTopecij,  to  be  in  doubt)  ;  anxiety 
in  distempers. 

DiAPTEROsis,  (from  it!  spov,  a  fea- 
ther) ;  the  cleaning  of  the  ears  with 
a  feather. 

DiAPYEMA,  (SiscrtuYjiJia,  fromTtuov, 
pus);  an  abscess  or  suppuration. 

DiAPYEMATA  J  Suppurating  me- 
dicines. 

DiAPYEsis,  (Si-XTfuTja-i;)  ;  in  Sau- 
vage's  Nosology,  a  kind  of  abscess 
in  the  eye,  causing  blindness. 

DiAPYETicA,  (SiairvrjTixa.),  sup- 
purating medicines. 

DiARiA  FEBRis,  the  diary  fcvcp,  or 
a  fever  of  one  day.   See  Epiie>iera. 

DiARRHOcii.E ;  the  interstices  be- 
twixt the  circumvolutions  of  a  ban- 
dage. 

DiARRUAGE,  (SidceayYi)  ;  a  frac- 
ture, in  particular,  of  the  temporal 
bones. 

DiAsciLLioN.  So  M.  Empiricus 
calls  the  vinegar  and  oxymel  of 
squills. 

DiAsciNci ;  a  name  for  Mithri- 
date. 

DiAsosTicA,  (from  o-w^w,  to 
preserve)  ;  that  part  of  medicine 
which  relates  to  the  preservation  of 
health. 
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DiASPHAGE,  {hxTipxyYi)  ;  an  in- 
terstice. Hippocrates  expresses  by 
it  the  interval  betwixt  two  branches 
of  a  vein. 

DiASPHTXis,  (Stx(r(pv^i^,  from 
(T^u^co,  to  strike)  j  the  pulsation  of 
an  artery. 

DiATRiTAuiT,  and  Diatritos, 
(SiccTpiros).  Abstinence  during  three 
days  was  one  of  the  points  in  prac- 
tice by  which  the  first  methodic? 
distinguished  themselves  from  other 
physicians.  This  term  of  three  days 
they  called  diatritos,  and  not  the 
abstinence  itself;  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance  the  methodics  had  the 
name  of  diatritariL  On  the  third 
day  they  gave  such  medicines  as 
they  thought  proper,  and  not  before. 
Coelius  Aurelianus  gives  the  name 
diatritos,  not  only  to  the  space  of 
three  days,  but  also- to  the  tiiird  day 
in  particular. 

Diaulos,  (SiKvXoi),  a  kind  of  ex- 
ercise in  which  the  person  runs  a 
straight  course  both  ways. 

DiAZOMA,  (^<a^w/xa,  from  hoc, 
and  t,Mvvv(i.i,  to  surround) ;  a  name 
for  the  diaphragm. 

DiAzosTER,  (^$ia^cu(rTYip),  a  name 
of  the  twelfth  vertebra  of  the  back ; 
so  called  from  ^wcrrij/j,  the  belt, 
which  lies  upon  it. 

DiEMEAC,  in  Paracelsus,  a  kind 
of  spirit,  which  he  says  resides  ia 
stones. 

DiEXODOs,  (from  Jja,  and  e^oSofj 
a  way  by  ishich  any  thing  passes), 
in  Hippocrates,  the  descent  or  pas- 
sage of  the  fasces  by  the  anus. 

DiFf  LATio  ;  transpiration. 

DiHj€maton,  (froma;j«,a,  blood)  ^ 
the  name  of  an  antidote,  in  which 
was  the  blood  of  many  different 
animals. 

DiiPETEs,  (^n7f£TY,s),  in  Hippo- 
crates,  applied  to  semen,  and  signi-^ 
fying  a  sudden  or  immediate  de» 
fluxion. 

DiNicA,  (from  Sivsco,  to  turn 
round) ;  medicines  against  a  ver- 
tigo. 

DiNos,  (Sivas),  the  same  with  ver- 
tigo ;  together  with  a  failure  of  the 
limbs,  proceeding  from  the  same 
causes  as  the  apoplexy,  though  in  a 
less  degree. 

DioBOLON,  {Sm^wXov)  ;  i.  e.  the 
weight  of  31,  It  is  also  called 
Gramma. 

DioGMus,  ((Jjoy/xoj),  a  vehement 
palpitation  of  the  heart. 
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DiONYSiscus,  iSiovv<riTK<:/.;),}\Ofn» 
ed;  an  epithet  for  those  wlio  have 
bony  excrescences,  like  honis, 
growing  out  of  the  temples, 

DioPTRisMOs,  {orjirrpia-ixo;)  ;  an 
operation  (hat  consisted  in  dilating 
the  natural  passages  with  a  dioptra. 
DioRTHKOsis,  (from  opGos,  r/'gld,  or 
from  SiopS^.CM.  (o  direci),  the  restitu- 
tion ol"  a  fractured  limb  into  its  na- 
tural situation. 

Dioxni.^iiUAi,  amalagma,  in  which 
oil  and  vinegar  were  united. 

DiFHRYGES,  {Sif^vys;,  from  Si;, 
luicc,  and  (ppvyoc,  to  iorrify  \  being 
as  it  were  twice  roasted),  or  Dis- 
plirtjgos ;  scoria.  There  are  three 
kinds:  1.  Metallic,  produced  only 
in  Cj  prus :  dried  and  th.eii  burnt, 
whence  its  name.  2.  The  dross  in 
working  copper.  3.  Pyrites  cal- 
cined to  redness. 

DiPNOos,  (From  ojf,  double,  and 
-nvsM^  to  breathe'),  an  epithet  of 
wounds  that  penetrate  into  some  ca- 
vity, or  quite  through  a  part,  or 
that  have  two  orifices. 

DipsETicus ;  an  epithet  for  such 
things  as  cause  thirst. 

DiPYRiTEs,  or  DiPYROs,  (fpom 
twice,  and  TTup,  Jire),  bread 
twice  baked ;  by  Hippocrates  re- 
commended  in  dropsies. 

DiRADIATlON,    or  IrRADI ATIOV, 

strictly,  to  dart  out  light;  but  ap- 
plied by  some  anatomists  to  the  sud- 
den invigoration  of  the  muscles  by 
the  animal  spirits. 

DiSCRETA  PURG  ATIYA  ;  in  Fallo- 
pius,  that  sort  of  purging  which 
evacuates  a  particular  humour. 

DisciFORME ;  the  knee-pan. 

Discussio  ;  a  diophresis. 

DissEPTUM ;  the  diaphragm. 


Djvui.sio  urin^,  .aijL  ir^'cguJar 
separation  of  urine ;  in  which  the 
sediment  is  divided,  ragged,  and  un- 
even. ' 

DocHME,  (Jo;)//x>j),  a.Greek  .uvea- 
sure  of  four  fingers  breadth. 

DoDfXATHEON  ;  an  antidote  of 
P.  yEgineta,  consisting,. pf.  twplve 
simples.  ,  , 

-DoDUA,  a  kind  of  potion  among 
the  ancients,  made .  of  ;nipe  ingre- 
dients. .  '  . 

DoGGA ;  an  Arabic  tcrca  for  Pa- 
ronijcltia. 

DoEicnoLiTHOs,  (from  ^okiyj);, 
a  kidney-bean),  in  Vclschi.us,  cer- 
tain bliickish  stones  from  Tyrol,  of 
the  shape  of  a  kidney-bean,  which 
emit  an  odorous  effluvium  upon  at-, 
trition. 

Dragma,  {SpocyiJ.!x.) ;  a  handful. 

Drag.mis,  {SpctyiMs),  a  pugil,  or 
"what  may  be  contained  in  three  fiu- 
gers. 

Draptos,  (Jfa^foj) ;  dilaceratcd. 

Dropax,  {^p'MitoL^)  ;  an  external 
stimulating  form  of  medicine,  ap- 
plied as  a  plaster  ;  causing  redness, 
heat,  and  tumor  in  the  part.  Pitch, 
galbanum,  &c.  are  used,  for ,  this 
purpose.  ,  ^,,1  , 

Drostobatanon;  betony. 

Drosomeli;  manna. 

Drowning.  See  Resuscitation. 

DuDASALi ;  a  species  of  snake, 
wood. 

.Duella  ;  a  weight  of  eight  scru- 
ples. 

Duenech,  a  name  for  antimony. 

Duenez,  the  filings  of  stoel. 

DuLEGH,  used  by  Paracelsus  and 
Ilelmont  for  a  sort  of  spongy  stone 
generated  in  the  body, 

Dynamis,  (from  ^uca/xai;  to  be 


aUe)  I  thQ  power  from  whence  at\, 
action  proceeds,    Gaicu  often:. uses,- 
tlns  M'drd  for  a  composition  of 
medicine,  sometimes  partiaoJarliy^of 
an  approved  one. 

DvoTA  ;  the  circulatory  vessel 
otherwise  called  a  pelican. 

Dysai.thes,  (from  Sus,  diffimlty^ 
and  acX^jj,  to  cure)  ;  dilhcult  of 
cure, 

DysanAgogos;  tough  viscid  mat- 
ter, which  is dillicultly expectorated,^ 

Dyscrasia,  (from  Su;,  bud,  and 
Koxa-i;,  temperament),  dyscracy;  an 
ill  habit  of  body,  as  a  cachexy,  &c.. 

Dyscritos,  (hcTKpito;,  from  $v<,y 
difficult,  and  x.cio-fj,  a  crisis),  di^^ 
cult  to  be  brought  to  a  crisis ;  or 
brought  only  to  an  imperfect  crisis. 

Dyselces,  or  Dyselcia,  (from 
ov;,  difficult,  and  s\ko;,  an  ulcer)  ; 
persons  whose  ulcers  are  difficult  to 
heal.  The  latter  word  more  properT 
ly  signifies  ulcers  difiicult  to  cure. 

Dysemeti,  (from  Sv;,  difficulty, 
and  e//,£ct),  to  vomit)  those  who  vo-^ 
mit  with  difficulfy, 

Dysh^morrhoi.?,  a  suppressioav 
of  the  bleeding  piles.  . 

Dysiatos,  (Sva-ixto;,  from  Su^i- 
difficult  I/,  and  ia,ujij,!xi,  to  heal); 
difficult  of  cure. 

Dysodes,  (from  h;,  bad,  and  o^w, 
to  smell)..  Hippocrates  means  by 
this  word  a  foetid  disorder  of  the. 
small  intestines.  It  is  also  the  name 
of  a  malagma,  and  an  acopon, 
which  Galen  and  Paulus  describe. 

Dystherapeutos,  (from  Su^,  dif:>_ 
Jiculty,   and   ^s^ait^vMy   to  heal)  ;,j 
difficult  to  heal. 

Dystocia,  (^hirroxix,  from  h;^: 
difficulfy,  and  tikIm,  to  bring fort^),^^^ 
difficulty  in  labour.  ; 
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"I^BEL  ;  the  seeds  of  sage,  or  of 
juniper. 

Ebisci's,  the  marshmallow. 

Ebriecatum,  the  partial  loss  of 
reason,  as  in  drunkenness.  Paracel. 

Ebesmech,  in  Langius,  a  name 
for  quicksilver, 

EcBOEiCA,  (s>«.?aXA'.y,  to  cast  out)  ; 
medicines  which  cause  abortion, 

EcbrasmAta,  (from  arXcxtra-uj,  to 
east  out  violently)  ;  fiery  pustules 
on  the  surface  of  the  body. 
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Ecbyrsomata,  (from  Qupa-x,  the 
skin),  protuberances  of  the  bones 
at  the  joints. 

Eccathartica,  (from  j{aSa((3a;,  to 
purge),  in  Gorraeus,  remedies  ap- 
plied to  tlie  skin,  to  open  the  pores ; 
in  otlier  words,  deobstruents:  some- 
limes  expectorants,  and  purgatives 
also,  are  thus  called. 

EccLisis,  (from  exjiXivw,  to  bend, 
or  turn  aside),  a  luxation. 

EccoPEUSj  (from  srMitlwj  to  cut), 


EC 

an  ancient  instrument,  of  the  samei> 
use  as  the  modern  raspatory."  i^- 

EccoPE,  (from  sy.y.o'rrlu),  to  c'llt^ 
off) ;  the  cutting  oft'  of  any  pai-t. 

EriiETROsis,  in  Hippocrates,  the 
white. briony.  , 'v. '  .  ■  i  ; 

Eciiinides  ;  what  was  nsed  by 
Hippocrates  for  purging  the  womb 
with. 

Ecnos,  (riyo;),   in  Hippocrates, 
the  same  as  2'innitus  Anrium. 
EcHisis;  a  fainting  or  swooning. 
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EcLECTOs;  a  linctus. 

Eci,ysis,  (sHAUcrjf)  ;  a  universal 
faintiiess. 

EcpEPiEsMENos,  (ffom  en-JfiB^CtJ, 
to  press  out) ;  applied  to  ulcers 
with  protuberating  lips. 

EcpHRAXis,  (from  Bx(pcccrruj,  to 
remove  obstruction)^  an  opening  of 
the  pores. 

-EcpuYAs,  (from  sh  and  <puuj^  to 
produce),  an  appendix  or  excres- 
cence ;  by  some,  the  appendicula 
vermiformis. 

EcpnYSE,  flatus  from  the  bladder 
through  the  urethra,  and  from  the 
■womb  through  the  vagina. 

EcpiiYSESis,  (from  sK<pv(Ta.uj,  to 
breathe),  quick  expulsion  of  the 
air  out  of  the  lungs. 

EcpHYSis,  (from  SKipvcu,  to  pro- 
duce), an  apophysis,  appendix,  or 
process ;  also  a  name  for  the  duo- 
denum. 

EcpiESMA,  (from  smtis^^n:^  to  press 
out),  the  same  as  magma  ;  also  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  plants  of 
■which  the  magma  is  made.  Also  a 
kind  of  fracture  of  the  cranium,  in 
■which  the  bones  are  shattered,  and 
press  inwardly,  on  the  membranes 
of  the  brain. 

EcpiESMOs,  (from  sxinst.M,  to  ex- 
press),  implies  expression  ;  but  it 
is  also  a  great  prominence  of  the 
eye-ball,  caused  by  an  afilux  of  hu- 
mours. 

EcptEROMA,  (from  sKtfkrjCOUj,  to 
Jill)  ;  in  Hipp,  hard  balls,  adapted 
to  fill  the  arm-pits,  -while,  by  the 
help  of  the  heels,  placed  against 
the  balls,  and  repressing  the  same, 
the  luxated  os  humeri  may  be  re- 
duced. 

EcpLEXis,  (from  EPirA^ccw,  to  ter- 
rify  or  astonish)  ;  stupor  or  asto- 
nishment, from  sudden  external  ac- 
cidents. 

EcpNOE,  (from  EumvEojjto  breathe), 
expiration;  or  that  part  of  respi- 
ration in  which  the  air  is  expelled 
from  the  lungs. 

EcPTOMA,  (from  ey.TriTeliv,  to  fall 
out  J,  a  luxation,  the  exclusion 
of  the  secundines;  and  speaking  of 
corrupt  parts,  a  tailing  off.  It  is 
also  a  hernia  in  the  scrotum,  and 
a  prolapsus  uteri. 

EcPYEMA,  (gy-TTur^/xa),  a  copious 
collection  of  pus,  from  the  suppu- 
ration of  a  tumor. 

EcREXis,  (from  pyjy>vix,t,  tobreak)^ 
a  rupture.     In   Hippocrates,  a 


Rupture  or  laceration  of  the 
womb. 

EcRYTH-Mos,  (sKpvSiMCs),  applied 
to  the  pulse,  signifies  that  it  is  dis- 
orderly or  irregular. 

EcROE,  (from  e;tps'w,  to  jlowout)^ 
an  efllux,  or  the  course  by  which 
any  humour  which  requires  purging 
is  evacuated. 

EcRusis,  (fromsK^Ew,  to Jloi^out), 
in  Hippocrates,  an  efflux  of  the 
semen  before  it  receives  the  confor- 
mation of  a  foetus  ;  called  an  efflux^ 
to  distinguish  it  from  abortion. 

EcsARCOMA,  (from  iTocp^,  Jlesh), 
a  fleshy  excrescence. 

EcsTROPHius,  (from  exr/Jsfw,  to 
invert)  ;  an  epithet  for  a  medicine 
to  make  the  blind  piles  appear  out- 
wardly. 

-EcTAsis,  (from  sKtuvu}^  to  ex- 
tend) ;  an  extension  of  ^he  skin, 
the  reverse  to  wrinkling. 

EcTEXis,  (from  gjcr^jHW,  to  liquify 
or  consume) ;  emaciation. 

ECTELYNSIS,   (from    BK^TiXvVM,  to 

render  effeminate)^  softness;  ap- 
plied to  the  skin  and  flesh,  when 
lax,  and  to  bandages,  when  not  suf- 
ficiently tight. 

EcTHLiMMA,  (from  sk^Ki'Sm,  to 
press  out  against),  an  ulceration 
caused  by  pressure  of  the-skin.^ 

EcTHLiPsis,  (from  shSajS'w,  to  press 
out  against),  elision  or  expression  ; 
faid  of  swelled  eyes,  when  sparks 
of  light  seem  to  flash  in  them. 

'Ecthyma,  (from  sk^vuj^  to  break 
out)f  a  pustule  or  cutaneous  erup- 
tion. 

EcTHYMATA,  (gxSy^aaTa) ;  pim- 
ples, pustules,  or  other  cutaneous 
eruptions. 

ECTOPOCYSTICA     ISCHURIA  ;  in 

Sauvages'  Nosology,  a  suppression 
of  urine  from  a  rupture  of  the 
bladder. 

EcTOMON  ;  black  hellebore. 

EcTiuMMA,  (from  eylpi^uj,  of 
rpi^co,  to  rub) ;  attrition,  or  galling. 
In  Hippocrates,  an  exulceration  of 
the  skin  about  the  os  sacrum. 

EcTRopE,  (from  sxlpBTtw,  to  di~ 
vert,  pervert,  or  invert),  any  duct 
by  which  the  humours  are  diverted 
and  drawn  off".  In  P.  iEgineta  it 
is  the  same  as  Ectropium. 

EcTROsis,  (from  eKltl^wa-yiuj,  to 
miscarry),  a  miscarriage. 

EcTROTicA,  (from  enlil^wffyM,  to 
tniscarry)^  medicines  to  procure 
abortion. 
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EcTYLOTicA.  So  Ilorstius  calls 
medicines  that  destroy  callosities. 

Eczema,  (from  ex^su;,  to  boil)  ; 
an  hot  painful  pustule. 

Edentulus  ;  without  teeth. 

Edes,  a  name  for  amber. 

Edic,  or  Edich  ;  iron. 

Edra,  a  fractured  bone,  exhibit- 
ing also  an  impression  from  the  in- 
strument by  which  it  was  broken. 

J]ffides  ;  ceruse. 

Eri'xr>A;  freckles. 

Effractura,  a  species  of  frac- 
tured cranium,  when  the  bone  is 
broken  and  much  depressed. 

Eilamides,  (from  siAcw,  to  in. 
volve)  ;  the  meninges  or  membranes 
of  the  brain,  viz.  the  dura  and  pia 
mater. 

Eilema,  (from  siksiu,  to  form 
convolutions).  In  Hipp.  De  Flati- 
bus,  it  signifies  painful  convolutions 
of  the  intestines  from  flatulence. 
Sometimes  it  signifies  a  covering. 
Vogel  says,  it  is  a  fixed  pain  in  the 
guts,  as  if  a  nail  was  driven  in. 

EiLEON,  (from  eiXsiu,  to  wind), 
in  Gorraeus,  a  name  Ipr  the  intesti- 
num  ileum. 

EiLEOs,  (from  ejAew,  to  form 
convolutions)  ;  the  iliac  passion. 

EiSBOLE,  (from  si;,  into,  and 
I3a\\uj,  to  cast),  strictly,  an  injec- 
tion ;  but  used  for  the  access  of  a 
distemper,  or  of  a  particular  pa- 
roxysm. 

EiSENMAN,  a  species  of  iron,  of 
a  scaly  texture,  not  rubbing  into 
scales. 

Elambicatio  ;  a  method  of  na- 
lyzing  mineral  waters  to  investigate 
their  virtues. 

Elaphopila  ;  hair  in  the  sto- 
mach  of  a  stag,  formed  into  a  ball. 

Elaphoscorodon  ;  stag's,  or  vi- 
per's  garlic. 

Elaquir;  red  vitriol. 

Elas  maris,  or  Elos  maris; 
burnt  lead. 

Elasis,  i.  e.  elastic. 

Elasma,  (sAaj/xa,  from  sXixvycv, 
to  agitate)  ;  a  term  used  to  express 
a  glyster-pipe. 

Electrodes,  (from  r^Xsyjpov.  am- 
ber) ;  an  epithet  for  stools  which 
shine  like  amber. 

Elersna,  i.  c.  Mulybdcena. 

Elhanna  ;  i.  e.  Alcanna. 

Elhanne  arabum,  the  eastern 
privet. 

Eligii  morbus  :  a  fistula. 
Eligma  ;  a  linctus. 
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f^tipsis ;  the  scoria  of  silver. 

Eloanx,  or  Elome;  auriplg- 
mentum. 

EtopiTiNUM ;  \itriol. 

Eluvies,  in  Pechlinus,  the  hu- 
mour discharged  in  leucorrhcEa. 

Emborisma  ;  an  aneurism. 

Emeregma,  (from  ei^^ps'/w^  to 
moisten)  ;  an  embrocation. 

Embroche,  (from  ey^^^s^uj,  to 
make  wet),  i.  €.  Evibrocatio^  vel 
Fornentatio. 

Embrontetos,  (from  t^ovlt]^ 
thunder)  ;  properly,  one  thunder, 
struck;  from  a  similarity  of  effect, 
ajjplied  to  apoplectic  persons. 

Embryothlastes,  (from  e/>t.?f uov, 
fcetus,  and  ^Aaw,  to  break),  a 
crofchet ;  or  an  instrument  to 
break  the  hones  of  a  fcietus,  to  cf. 
feet  its  delivery. 

Emmenia,  (from  /xijv,  a  month), 
the  menses. 

Emmotos,  (from  ^oh^^  lint)  ;  an 
epithet  for  persons,  parts  of  the 
body,  or  disorders  that  require  lint 
for  the  cure. 

Emodia  ;  a  stupor  of  the  teeth. 

Emphractica,  (from  £ij^(ppao-<ruj, 
to  obstruct) ;  such  topics  as  ob- 
struct  the  pores  when  applied  to 
the  skin. 

Emphragma,  (from  £ff,(pp(x.(r<ntj,  to 
obstruct),  an  obstruction.  In  Hippo, 
crates,  the  parts  of  a  child  present- 
ing unnaturally ;  because  they  ob- 
struct the  birth. 

^  Empneumatosis,  Cfrom  B^TfvBuj, 
to  blow  into,  or  inflate) ;  an  infla- 
tion of  the  stomach,  uterus,  or 
other  parts. 

Emprion,  (from  iy.vpiuj,  to  saw), 
saw-like;  a  kind  of  pulse 'men- 
tioned  by  Gaien,  in  which  the  ar- 
tery is  unequally  distended  in  dif- 
ferent parts. 

Emptysis,  (from  sy^ishuj,  to  spit 
upon).  AretEcus  limits  this  word 
to  a  discharge  of  blood  by  spit- 
ling,  when  it  comes  only  from  the 
mouth,  or  fauces. 

Empyros,  (sy^rvpos),  one  labour- 
ing under  a  fever. 

EnjEMos,  (from  a(/^a,  blood).  So 
Hippocrates  and  Galen  call  styptic 
medicines. 

Enarges,  (from  a.pyo;,  white); 
in  Hippocrates,  an  epithet  to 
dreams. 

Enabthrosis.  For  the  reference 
"  See  AuTicutATio,"  read  "  See 
JoiNX." 


Encardion,  (from  KccpSix,  the 
heart) ;  the  pith  of  vegetables. 

Encardium  pbemnou,  (eyxafflov 
itfBiMQu)  ;  the  heart  and  marrow  of 
the  trunk.  Dioscorides  improperly 
calls  thus,  the  tender  medullary 
substance  on  the  tops  of  the  great 
palm  tree. 

Encatalepsis,  (£y)taraAij^(;)5the 
Catalepsy. 

Enceris,  (from  Wjpo;,  wax);  bits 
of  wai  found  in  plasters  as  they 
cool. 

Encharaxis,  (from  •^a.pa.irtrwj  to 
scarify) ;  scarification. 

ENCHEiREsis,(from  ^eip,ahand) ; 
in  Galen,  used  as  part  of  the  title 
to  one  of  his  works  on  dissection. 
The  word  imports  the  manual  treat- 
ment of  any  subject. 

Enchiloma,  So  Lemery  says 
an  elixir  is  sometimes  called. 

Enchondros,  (from  ^ovSp<^, 
which  signifies  both  a  grain  and  a 
cartilage);  implies  both  granulated 
and  cartilaginous. 

Enchorios,  (from  sv  and  %a>/;(3^^, 
a  region  or  country)  ;  endemic. 

Enchrista;  liquid  medicines  for 
anointing  any  part  with. 

Enchyma,  (from  sy^zw,  to  in- 
fuse) ;  infusion,  or  a  sanguine  ple- 
thora. 

Enchymosis,  (syy^ufuuffi;),  blush- 
ing ;  also  an  extravasation  of  blood, 
which  makes  the  part  livid.  Thus, 
but  improperly,  it  is  synonymous 
with  Ecchymosis. 

Enchytos  ;  an  epithet  for  any 
thing  infused  into  any  cavity  of  the 
body. 

Enclysma  ;  a  clyster. 

Encolptsmos,  a  uterine  injection. 

Encymcn,  (from  syKvuiy  io  con- 
ceive); with  child. 

Endedinemenos,  (from  evSivsw, 
to  turn  round  like  a  vortex),  ap- 
plied  to  the  eyes  which  preterna- 
turally  turn  in  their  orbits. 

Endeixis  ;  an  indication. 

Endesis,  (from  Ssw,  to  tie) ;  a 
ligature,  band,  or  connexion. 

Enellagmenos,  (from  svxXXctrlo- 
y.ai,  to  interchange) ;  applied  to 
the  joints  of  the  vertebras,  because 
of  their  alternate  or  mutual  recep- 
tion and  insertion. 

Eneos,  (svsos)  ;  vain,  empty,  or 
useless.  The  Greeks  call  sveot, 
those  who  are  unable  to  perform 
the  common  offices  of  life,  such  as 
the  dumb,  deaf,  Sec, 


Energumeni,  (£j/gfys|n,jv«() ;  in 
some  authors,  a  possession  by  evil 
spirits. 

Engisoma,  (Eyyejtrw/Aa)  ;  an  in. 
strument  formerly  used  about  frac- 
tures of  the  cranium;  also  the 
same  as  Engisomata. 

Engisomata;  fractures  of  the 
cranium,  in  the  middle  of  which  the 
bone  presses  on  the  membrane  of 
the  brain,  and  makes  the  appear- 
ance of  ytnTov,  the  eaves  of  a  house j 
from  syh^ui,  to  draw  near. 

Engomphosis  ;  Gomphosis. 

Engonios,  (from  ywwa,  an  an. 
gle);  in  Hippocrates,  the  bending 
of  the  arm  at  a  right  angle. 

Enixa  ;  a  woman  in  child-bed. 

Enixum  Paracelsi,  sal;  the 
caput  mortuum  of  spirit  of  nitre, 
joined  with  vitriolic  acid.  It  is 
much  the  same  as  the  kali  tart. 

Enneaphyllum,  (from  evvex, 
nine,  and  ^uAAov,  a  leaf);  Helle- 
boraster. 

Enochdianus,  in  Paracelsus, 
one  who  equals  Enoch  in  longe- 
vity. 

Ens  parvum  sapientiom;  a  soap 
made  by  mixing  alkali  with .  dis- 
tilled vegetable  oil. 

Ens  primum  solare;  i.  e.  Anti- 
monium. 

Entada  ;  a  species  of  Mimosa, 

Entale;  a  vessel. 

Entali  ;  fossil  "alum. 

Entatica,  (syfocriTia.} ;  medicines 
that  provoke  venery.  Caelius  Au- 
relianus  calls  them  Sutyrica. 

Entera.  So  Hippocrates  calls 
the  bags  in  which  were  inclosed  me- 
dicines for  fomentations. 

Enter  ADEN  Es,  (from  svtspov,  an 
intestine,  and  aJijv,  a  gland) ;  the 
intestinal  glands. 

Enterenchyt^,  (from  evrspsCf 
the  viscera,  and  sf'xpw,  to  infuse) ; 
instruments  for  administering  clys- 
ters. 

Enteron,  (from  Evrej,  within); 
internal,  and  an  intestine.  But  in 
Hippocrates,  Epid.vi.  sect.  4.  ap.  3. 
enteron  signifies  simply  the  colon. 

Enthemata,  (from  evn^y^i,  to 
put  in);  medicines  applied  imme- 
diately to  recent  wounds,  in  order 
to  prevent  inflammation,  and  stop 
an  haemorrhage. 

Enthetos,  (from  fvriSvj/x/,  to  put 
in),  any  thing  introduced  ;  but  par- 
ticularly what  is  put  up  the  nose, 
to  restrain  hatnorrhagc. 
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Enthlasis,  (svSxeiffij)  a  contu- 
sion, with  the  impression  of  the  in- 
strument by  which  it  happened. 

Entrichoma,  (from  av  and  rpi- 
^w,aa,  (he  hair)  ;  the  edge  of  the 
eye-h'd,  on  which  the  hairs  grow. 

Entyposis,  (from  svtVTroou,  to 
make  an  impression,  of  tvitos,  a 
tijpe  or  image  formed  by  impr^s^ 
sion) ;  the  acetabulum  of  the  hu- 
merus. 

Enyposapros,  (from  ev,  wiihiny 
vKo,  a  preposition,  which  in  com- 
position is  a  diminutire  one,  and 
cccTfpo;,  putrid) ;  applied  to  the 
spittle  of  hepatic  patients. 

Eos,  (yjujv)  I  the  whole  compass 
of  the  eye. 

Epacmastica,  (£7raxa«(rri>to/) ;  a 
continual  putrid  fever  that  still  in- 
creases. 

Epacogion,  (sTTaytJuyiov);  a  name 
in  Dioscorides  for  the  prepuce. 

Epanadidontes  pureti  ;  fevers 
whose  heat  is  not  biting  to  the 
touch  in  the  beginning,  but  become 
more  so  as  they  advance. 

Epanadiplosis,  (from  ^itXa;,  re- 
duplication) ;  the  reduplication  of 
a  fit  of  a  semi-tertian  fever: -that 
is,  the  renewal  of  a  cold  fit  before 
the  hot  fit  is  ended. 

Epanastasis,  (sTTavaa-xacTj;) ;  a 
tumor  or  tubercle. 

Epancylotus,  (from  ex-ynvKog, 
crooked)  ;  a  sort  of  bandage  in 
Oribasius. 

Epanthisma,  (from  avJo;,  a 
JloTxer)  ;  an  efflorescence. 

EpapHjEresis,  (from  siti,  import- 
ing repetition,  and  afxi^YjO-ii,  a  re- 
moval);  in  Galen,  expresses  a  re- 
peated evacuation  by  bleeding. 

Eparcemos;  an  epithet  for  a 
person  affected  with  that  disorder 
of  the  e/e  called  Argemon. 

EpARiTA  ;  a  sort  of  earth. 

Eparma,  or  Eparsis,  (from  sitai- 
fui,  to  elevate),  any  kind  of  tumor ; 
but  frequently  applied  to  the  pa- 
rotis. 

EpAsMASticA  FEBRis.  A  fever 
is  thus  termed  by  Bellini,  and 
others,  while  it  is  in  its  increase. 

EpENCRANis;  a  name  foF  the  ce- 
rebellum. 

EpuEEiEON,  (e4>yy?«ioy) ;  the  pu- 
bes. 

Ephedra  ;  the  name  of  an  in- 
etrument  for  reducing  luxations. 

Ephedrana  ;  the  nates. 
'  Ephelcis,  (from  fAMj;  a?i  uhcr), 
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the  crust  of  an  ulcer;  or  a  small 
abrasion,  or  bloody  fragment, 
coughed  up. 

Ephialtes,  (from  e^aAXo/^aj,  to 
leap  upon)  •  the  night-mare. 

Ephialtia;  a  name  for  the 
Pceonia. 

Ephodos,  (from  sTti  and  oSos,  a 
teat/) ;   in   Hippocrates,   signifies : 

1.  the  passages  by  which  the  excre- 
ments of  the  body  are  evacuated; 

2.  the  periodical  attack  of  a  fever, 
from  the  common  use  of  it  to  ex- 
press the  attack  of  thieves :  3.  the 
access  of  similar  or  dissimilar  things, 
which  may  be  useful  or  hurtful  to 
the  body.' 

EriALA;  a  kind  of  tertian  fever. 

Epialos,  (eTTiaXo;),  an  ardent  fe- 
ver, in  which  both  heat  and  cold 
are  felt  in  the  same  part  at  the  same 
time.  Galen.  The  ancient  Latins 
call  it  Quercera, 

Epieole,  (froms'B'i^aAAwj  to  press 
upon) ;  the  night-mare. 

Epicantiiides,  (sTfi}itx,vSiSss))  the 
two  angles  of  the  eyes. 

Epicarpium,  (from  ett/,  upon, 
and  Ka^Tto;,  the  wrist),  medicines  of 
any  kiud  applied  to  the  wrists ;  but 
generally  in  cataplasms  or  plasters. 

Epicerastic,  (from  £iti,  above, 
and  Ks^avvviJ^i,  ts  correct)  ;  a  medi- 
cine  that  corrects  sharp  humours. 

Epicholos,  {zKi'xpXos,  from  %oAij, 
bile);  bilious. 

Epiciioudis,  (from  sti  and  x'^P^'^)  j 
the  mesentery. 

Epiccelis,  (BTfiKoiXi;)  ;  the  upper 
eye-lid. 

Epicrasis,  (eTfiKpao-ii)  ',  a  critical 
evacuation  ot  bad  humours,  or  an 
attemperation  of  bad  ones.  When 
a  cure  is  performed  by  alteratives, 
it  is  called  per  Epicrasin. 

Epictenion,  (from  btti,  upon,  and 
KTeif,  pubes) ;  the  part  above  the 
pubes. 

Epicyema,  (from  kvm,  to  con- 
ceive), in  Hippocrates,  a  foetus ; 
also  a  mole. 

Epicyesis,  (from  kvuj,  to  con- 
ceive) ;  superfcetation. 

Epideris  ;  the  clitoris. 

Epidosis,  (sTtiScKrt;),  a  preterna- 
tural enlargement  of  the  parts. 

Epidrome,  (from  etf;,  upon,  and 
SpEix,cu,  to  run) ;  an  afflux  of  hu- 
mours, as  when  a  ligature  is  made 
on  any  part. 

EpiGENJ!fEMA,'(frOm  EtiysvvcM,  to 

generate  redundantly,  or  anew). 
d  2 
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Sometimes  it  signifies  a  symptom  ; 
at  others,  any  thing  grown  over 
another,  as  when  the  saliva  is 
thickened  and  forms  a  fur  on  the 
tongue. 

Epiginomena,  (from  sntiytvofjiai, 
to  succeed  or  supervene),  in  Galen, 
those  symptoms  which  naturally 
may  be  expected  in  the  progress  of 
a  disease:  but  Faesius  says,  they 
are  accessions  of  some  other  affec- 
tion to  diseases,  which  never  hap- 
pen but  in  malignant  cases. 

Epiglossum  ;   a   name  for  the 
Laurus  Alexandrina. 

Epiglottum  ;  an  instrument  men- 
tioned by  Paracelsus  for  elevating 
the  glottis. 

Epigloutis,  or  Epiglutis,  (from. 
sKi,  above,  and  yXurog,  the  but- 
tock) ;  the  superior  part  of  the 
buttock. 

Epigoxatis,  (from  siti,  upon,  and 
yovv,  a  knee)  ;  the  patella. 

Epigounides  ;   the  muscles  in- 
serted into  the  knees. 

Epimorios,  (from  ixsipcu,  to  di- 
vide), sUperpartial.  By  Galen  used 
as  an  epithet  of  the  difference  of 
pulses,  with  respect  to  their  inequa- 
lity of  time. 

Epimums,  {s^rl[^vXls)  ;  the  knee- 
pan. 

Epinexeucos,  (from  vsvm,  to  nod  " 
or  incline),  denotes  a  pulse  which 
beats  unequally  in  different  parts 
of  the  artery  ;  also  called  Perine- 
neucos.    Galen  says  it  is  frequent  ' 
in  hectics. 

Epinephelos,  (from  vzfsX-ri,  a 
cloud),  cloudy;  an  epithet  applied 
to  the  encEorema  in  the  urine,  which 
is  like  a  cloud. 

Epinotion,  (from  siti,  upon,  and 
vwro/,  the  back);  the  shoulder- 
blade. 

Epios,  (ry«(5f),  mild  or  gentle'; 
applied  by  Hippocrates  to  some  epi- 
demic fevers. 

Epiparoxysmus  ;  when  more  ex- 
acerbations occur  than  are  usual  in 
a  fever. 

Epipechy,  (from  sTti,  above,  and 
'^'<^  cubit),  the  parts  of  the 
arm  above  the  cubit. 

Epipephycos,  (from  em,  upon, 
and  (p-jw,  to  grow)  ;  a  name  of  the 
Tunica  conjunctiva. 

EpiPii.f  NOMENOs,  (from  sti,  im- 
porting addition,  and  (poavoif^Evo-/,  a 
phccnomenon  or  sign)  ;  an  adventi- 
tious symptom  not  appearing  till 
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the  disease  is  formed.  It  seems  to 
bt"  the  same  as  Epiginomenos. 

KpiPULEEOS,  (t'rom£7rj,  and  (pXs'l;, 
a  vein)  ;  one  whose  veins  are  pro- 
minent. 

t<i'iPHLOGisMA,  (from  £Tii.  and 
CXoyfJ^w,  io  injluine,  of  ipAoJ,  a 
Jlawe)  ;  a  violent  inflammation. 

Epiphlogisma,  in  Hippocrates, 
a  name  for  the  shingles  ;  also  a 
burning  heat  in  any  part. 

Epiplasma,  (mTrAacr//,a),  i.  e. 
Oitaplmma.  Also  a  name  for  an 
application  of  wheat  meal,  boiled 
in  hijdrelwum^  to  wounds. 

Epiploomihai.on,  (from-  sTti' 
■7r\oov,  the  omentum,  and  opitpoLXo^^ 
the  7iavel)  ;  a  hernia  umbilicalis. 

Epiplosciieocele  ;  a  hernia,  in 
■which  the  omentum  descends  into 
the  scrotum. 

Epipogium  ;  a  species  of  Sat}/, 
rium. 

EpiroLj:us,  (mTfoAaioj)  ;  slight, 
or  gentle.  Ilippocratcs  applies  it 
to  disorders  not  dangerous. 

Epipolasis,  (EiriitoXocc-i;),  a  re- 
dundance and  fluctuation.  In  che- 
mistry, it  is  when  what  is  sublimed, 
ascends  only  to  the  surface,  and 
there  settles. 

EprpoBOMA,  (from  szuizircupacu,  io 
harden)  ;  any  indurated  tumor  in 
the  joints  ;  a  callous  concretion,  or 
tophus,  affecting  the  joint. 

EpisARCiDiuM,  (from  cap^^Jleshy, 
the  same  as  Anasarca. 

Epischion,  (from  sot,  upon,  and 
if^X"^^->  i»chium)  ;  the  os  pubis. 

Episeion,  {Bwiffsiov)  ;  the  pubes. 

Epistasis,  {sTUKTra.a-ii).  See  Epi- 
schesis.  Also  the  substance  on  the 
surface  of  the  urine. 

Epistrophalus,  (from  eot,  upon, 
and  fpB(puj,  to  turn  about) ;  applied 
to  the  first  vertebra  of  the  neck, 
because  it  turns  about  upon  the  se- 
cond as  upon  an  axis,  which  there- 
fore was  so  called  by  the  ancients. 
Some,  though  improperly,  call  the 
second  thus.  It  is  also  written  Epi- 
strophea  and  Epistrophis. 

Epitasis,  (sra^fracri^)  ;  in  Hippo- 
crates, the  beginning  and  increase 
of  a  paroxysm. 

Epitedeuma,  (ewiT'iiJsL^/xa)  ;  the 
way  of  living  which  a  person  pre- 
scribes to  himself.  CceHus  Aureli- 
^nus  calls  it  Vitce  affcctioncs^  and 
Celsus  Vita  proposita. 

Epithesisj   (eotSsitic)  ;   in  sur- 


gery, ifie  cure  of  crooked  limbs  by 
means  of  instruments. 

Epocheteusis,  {^i-uji^yzfzmiO^  a 
derivation  of  the  juices  to  the  other 
parts. 

Epomis,  (from  eot,  upon,  and 
wao^,  the  ihoulder)  ;  Acromion. 

Epompii.vlium,  (from  eoti,  upon, 
and  oiJ.(pa\'-j^.  the  navjel)  ;  any  ap- 
plication to  the  navel. 

Epode,  or  EroDos,  (from  sra-i, 
over,  and  wSyj,  a  song)  ;  the  curing 
distempers  by  incantation. 

Erection.    See  Semen. 

Erugmos,  (from  pyiyvv[j.i,  to 
break);  any  leguminous  fruit  de- 
corticated and  broken  into  pieces. 
Focsius  says  it  is  bean  meal. 

Ereumxna  ura  ;  urine  that  as- 
sumes a  cloudiness  in  the  middle. 

Ereuxis,  (scsv^i;);  eructation. 

Ergasima  ;  the  worst  sort  of 
myrrh. 

Ergasterium,  (from  s^yo;,  a 
worlc)  ;  a  laboratory  ;  or  that  part 
of  a  furnace  in  which  are  the  cupel, 
alembic,  retort,  &c.  containing  the 
matter  to  be  acted  upon. 

Ekineos  ;  the  wild  fig-tree. 

Erix  ;  the  superior  part  of  the 
liver. 

Errhipsis,  (from  pmtw,  to  pre- 
cipitate) ;  with  respect  to  the  body, 
signifies  a  loss  of  strength. 

Erythroeides,  or  Erythroides, 
(from  efuS/sov,  red,  and  sih;,  ap. 
pearance)j  the  tunica  vaginalis  tes- 
tis. 

EsaphE)  (from  s(r<X(pau},  to  feel 
Tsith  the  fingers),  the  touch  ;  or 
examination  of  the  mouth  of  the 
womb. 

Esebon  ;  common  salt. 

Esoche,  (^iiXMyr^) ;  a  tubercle 
within  the  anus. 

Essatum  potentiale;  the  medi- 
cinal virtue  which  resides  in  vegeta- 
bles and  minerals. 

Essatum  vixum,  alkohol  impreg- 
nated with  the  medicinal  virtue  of 
vegetables. 

Euanasphaltos,  (from  sy,  zee//, 
and  ava,<T<poi.K>My  to  recover  the 
strength)  ;  one  who  is  spun  re- 
stored to  health. 

EuANTUEMON,  in  Galen,  the  same 
as  Anthemis  and  Chamcemelum. 

EuBOicA  Nux  ;  the  wall-nut. 

EuEMBOLos,  (from  su,  well,  sv, 
in,  and  /SaAAcy,  £o  cast)  ;  one  ex- 
pert at  setting  fractured  bones. 

EuEMETi,  (from  su,  importing 


facility/,  and  sixew,  to  vomi)  ;  those 
who  vomit  easily. 

EuEXiA,  (from  eu,  uell,  and  e^if, 
habit),  a  sound  and  healthy  consti, 
tution  :  in  opposition  to  cachexy, 
or  a  bad  habit. 

EuGEos,  (from  su,  zs:ell,  and  yij, 
the  earth)  ;  the  uterus,  so  named 
from  its  fertility.  Also  a  name  of 
the  hymen. 

EuLE,  (fi^A^)  ;  properly,  awornj 
that  is  bred  in  ulcers. 

EuoniA,  (or  Euoifij),  in  opposi- 
tion to  Dijsodcs,  is  used  by  Hippo- 
crates in  his  Epidemics,  to  express 
an  healthful  or  agreeable  dispo- 
sition ;  as  also,  a  ready  method  for 
obtaining  any  end.  By  Scribonius 
Largus  it  is  applied  to  a  particular 
collyrium. 

Euphoria,  (from  ev,  well,  and 
^£fw,  to  bear)  ;  used  by  some  to 
express  that  ease  with  which  some 
bear  the  course  of  a  distemper,  or 
the  operation  of  a  medicine ;  also 
the  aptitude  of  some  things  to  par- 
ticular operations. 

EupoRiSTA,  (from  sv,  well,  and 
i^opeui,  to  afford)  ;  medicines  easily 
prepared. 

EuRYTHMiA,  (from  £v,  well,  and 
pvSfLo;,  harmonij)  ;  the  proper  state 
of  the  pulse. 

Eus  ARcos,  {cVffa,px.os),  in  Galen, 
and  others,  a  due  proportion  of 
flesh,  not  too  lean  nor  too  corpu- 
lent. 

EuspLANCHNOS,  {£vo'tXoi.Y')(yo;)  ; 
applied  by  Hippocrates  to  persons 
supposed  to  have  sound  viscera. 
Ell  is  put  to  several  things  to  ex- 
press the  goodness  of  their  condi- 
tion; as  Eutaxia,  for  a  healthful 
state,  Euthanasia,  for  an  easy  or 
happy  death,  &c. 

EuTHESiA,  (£u9£<r<«),  in  Galen, 
an  innate  strong  habit  of  body. 

EuTHYPOROs,  (from  theGr.  sudu^y 
straight,  direct)  ;  an  epithet  of  ex- 
tension, to  reduce  a  broken  bone. 

EuzoMEN ;  the  herb  Rocket. 

EvERRicuLUM,  in  Pare,  a  sort  of 
spoon  used  to  empty  the  bladder 
from  gravel,  &c.  after  lithotomy. 

EvisTiOLA.  In  Paracelsus  it 
seems  to  import  a  leprous  disorder 
in  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

EXiERESis,  (from  £0,  out  of,  or 
awai/,  and  ai^o,  to  remove)  ;  that 
part  of  surgery  which  consists  in 
removing  superfluities  ;  as  by  am-' 
putation  of  redundant  parts,  &c. 
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ExAtMA,  (from  s^<x.K\iu,cii)  to 
leap  oi((),  in  Hippocrates,  the 
starting  of  the  vertebrae  out  of  their 
places. 

ExAMBLOMA,  (e^a[ji-(3\oirixc<,),  or 
Examblosis  ;  a  miscarriage. 

ExANGUis,  bloodless;  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  the  nerves,  car- 
tilagcs,  bones,  and  other  parts 
which  appeared  white. 

Exanthropia;  in  WedeliHS,  the 
third  degree  of  melancholy. 

ExARMA,  (from  e^aipoiJi-xt,  to  be 
elevated)  ;  an  elevated  tumor. 

ExARsio;  a  hot  intemperature, 
such  as  happens  in  hectic  fevers.  ' 

ExARTHREMA,   (frOm    gg,   OUt  of^ 

Jind  ccpSpov,  a  joint);  a  luxation. 

ExARTHROs,  (e^up5pos)  5  m  epi- 
thet for  a  person  whose  joints  ar& 
large  and  prominent. 
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FaRCTURA,  ill  pharmacy,  the 
stuffing  of  any  exenterated  animal, 
or  exca'atud  fruit,  with  medicinal 
ingredients  to  preserve  it. 

P\\sTiNG.  For  "  See  Absti- 
nence," read  "  See  Hunger." 

Ferina  ;  that  delirium  in  which 
the  patient  rages  violently,  and  is 
furious. 

Fermentation.    For  more  on 
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CjrABIRKA,  a  kind  of  myrrh, 

mentioned  by  Dioscorides. 

G^ODEs,  a  species  of  JEtites ; 
or  round  Belemiiites. 

Galactia,  a  redundance  in  the 
secretion  of  milk. 

Galactodes,  {ya\ccxtwS-/]i),  in 
Hippocrates,  signities  both  milk- 
warm,  and  a  milky  colour. 

Galactophora,  or  Galactopo- 
ETicA,  (from  ya.\a.,  milk^  and 
iroifo;,  to  make) ;  medicines  to  in- 
crease the  milk. 

GALiQNA  iN^Nis ;  bismuth. 
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ExciPULUM,  in  chemistry,  a  re- 
ceiver. 

ExcLUEORiuM,  a  medicine  which 
causes  abortion. 

ExEGHEunoNCHos,  {E^e-x^^poy- 
%(3j)  ;  an  epithet  for  a  person  who 
has  a  prominent  throat. 

ExECHEGLUTos,  (e?£%£y  AST'S;), 
one  who  hath  prominent  buttocks. 

ExELCosis,  (from  sXko;^  an  ul- 
cer) ;  ulceration. 

Exframa,  (s^s^aiJ^a,),  the  matter 
ejected  by  vomiting. 

ExiPOTicos,  (from  £^nfoo[/.ai,  to 
be  pressed  out),  an  epithet  for  di- 
gesting or  deterging  medicines. 

Exitura  ;  a  suppurated  abscess. 
Paracelsus  applies  it  to  all  sorts  of 
putrid  excrements. 

ExocYSTis  ;  a  prolapsus  of  the 
internal  membrane  of  the  bladder. 
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this  subject,  see  the  article  Ani- 

MAI-  SUBSTANCES. 

FersjE  ;  the  measles. 

Flemen  ;  a  tumor  of  the  foot, 
about  the  ankle.  Sometimes  it  sig- 
nifies a  callous  furrow  in  the  hinds 
or  feet. 

Fleresin  ;  a  name  for  the  gout. 
Fodina  ;  the  labyrinth  of  the 
ear. 
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Galatoposia  ;  the  curing  by  a 
milk  diet. 

G/iLBEi,  or  Galbeum  ;  a  sort  of 
medicated  bracelets  worn  by  the 
Romans. 

Galeulus.    When  the  skin  of 
the  body  is  naturally  yellow. 
^  Gaueaniones  ;    persons  having 
one  arm  shorter  than  the  other. 

Galeanthropia.  (from  yaAij,  C! 
cat,  and  avSfcytfoj,  a  man)  ;  a  spe-, 
ciesof  madness  in  which  the  patient 
imagines  himself  to  be  a  cat. 
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ExoNCHOMA,  (from  e^,  oui,  and 
^yX^'^1  ^  tumor)  ;  any  large  and 
prominent  tumor. 

ExoNEiRosis,  (from  e^,  oid,  and 
oveipo^,  a  dream);  in  Linden,  a 
species  of  gonorrhoea,  or  Polluiio 
nocturna,  when  the  semen  involun- 
tarily flows  in  sleep. 

Exos,  a  leech ;  also  a  fish  from 
which  isinglass  is  obtained. 

ExsuccAsio  ;  an  ccchymosis. 

Extratersio,  in  chemistry,  the 
rendering  manifest  any  thing  saline, 
alkaline,  or  acid,  concealed  in  mix- 
ed bodies  ;  being  the  reverse  to  one 
species  of  concentration. 

Extrinseci,  the  external  parts, 
particularly  the  limbs  ;  also  pain- 
ful disorders  in  the  external 
parts  of  the  body. 
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Fontale  acetosum,  in  Paraccl-  ■ 
sus,  the  same  as  Acidulce. 

Fracture.  For  "  See  Skull," 
read  "  See  Fissure." 

Friesel;  a  German  name  for  the- 
miliary  fever. 

Frigeraria  ;  the  putrid  fever. 

FuRCELLA ;  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage. 

Furor,  uterinus.  See  Nitmpho- 
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Galiancon;  one  arm  shorten 
than  the  other. 

Gamphele,  (yix.iJ.<pri\-/j,  from  yaix-^ 
(po;,  crooked);  the  chtek,  or  the 
jaw.  . 

Gangamon,  a  name  for  the 
omentum  ;  from  its  supposed  like- 
ness to  a'  fishing  net,  which  the 
Greeks  call  yayyxi^wv.  Some  call 
that  contexture  of  nerves  about  the 
navel  thus. 

Gargale,  (yapyccXri),  GargaloF^ 
or Gargalismos  /  irritation  or  stimu^ 
lation. 
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CargAthum  ;  a  bed  on  whrch 
lunatics,  &c.  were  formerly  con- 
fined. 

Garov,  (yafov),  or  Gariim,  a 
kind  of  pickle  prepared  of  fish.  At 
present,  gariim  signifies  the  liquor 
in  wliich  lish  is  pickled. 

Geison,  (ysia-ov),  properly  the 
caves  of  a  house,  but  used  figu- 
ratively for  the  prominent  part  of 
the  eye-brows. 

Gelasinos,  (y£\a.<nvos,  from  ys- 
>m;.  laughter)^  an  epithet  for  the 
incisores,  because  those  teeth  are 
shewn  in  laughing. 

Gelasmus  ;  the  Sardonic  grin. 

Gem  URSA  ;  an  excrescence  be- 
tween the  toes. 

Gfneias,  the  downy  hairs  which 
first  cover  the  cheek ;  also  the 
name  of  a  bandage  under  the  chin. 

Genugra,  a  name  in  Paracelsus 
for  the  gout  in  the  knee. 

Geuanium,  the  name  of  a  ban- 
dage. 

Gerula,  in  Paracelsus,  a  mon- 
strous plant. 

Geryon  :  quicksilver. 

GiNGiBRACHiuM,  and  Gingipe- 
DiUM,  names  for  the  scurvy  ;  be- 
cause the.gums,  arms,  and  legs  are 
atfected  with  it. 

Gingidium;  a  species  of  Daucus. 

GiNGTHiL  ;  i.  e.  Zingiber. 

Gir  ;  quicklime. 

Girmer  ;  tartar.. 

Glabella  ;  the  space  betwixt 
the  eye-brows. 

Glanculoso-carneus  ;  an  epi- 
thet, by  Ruysch,  applied  to  some 
excrescences  in  the  bladder. 


Glecnon  ;  pennyroyal. 
Glecuonites  ;   wine  of  penny- 
royal. 

Glene,  (yXyyVi;),  strictly,  the 
socket  of  the  eye  ;  but  by  5ome 
used  for  that, cavity  of  a  bone  which 
receives  another  within  it. 

Gleucos,  (yXsuxoj) ;  must.  Some- 
times it  also  signifies  sweet  wine. 

Gliscere,  to  increase  gradually, 
as  fire  does ;  by  some  physical 
writers  applied  to  the  natural  heat 
and  increase  of  spirits ;  and  by 
others  to  the  periodical  exacerba- 
tions of  fever. 

Gltschrocholos,  {yXitTy(^p()')(p- 
Aof ) ;  an  epithet  for  bilious  viscid 
excrements. 

Glisomargo  ;  white  chalk. 

Glossagra  ;  a  rheumatic  pain  in 
the  tongue. 

Glossocatochos,  (from  yXwircra, 
tongue  J  and  ko.ti'x^im^  to  hold)  ;  an 
instrument  in  P.  ./Egineta  for  de- 
pressing the  tongue. 

Glossocele  ;  an  extrusion  of  the 
tongue. 

Glossocoma  ;  a  retraction  of 
the  tongue. 

Glossocomon,  (from  yXwffo-a.,  a 
tongue^  and  ko(j,suj,  to  guard)  •  a 
case,  for  containing  fractured  limbs. 

Gluttupatens  ;  an  epithet  for 
the  stomach. 

Glutia,  (yAarta),  the  two  small 
protuberances  in  the  brain,  called 
Nates. 

Gnidius  ;  applied  by  Hippo- 
crates, and  others  since,  to  some  me- 
dicinal precepts  written  in  the  island 
of  Gnidos. 


Gonagra,  (from  yovu,  the  knee, 
and  ayf suw,  to  take)  ;  the  gout  in 
the  knee. 

Gone,  (yovvj),  the  semen :  but 
in  Hippocrates  it  means  the  ute- 
rus. 

GoNGRONA,  (yoyyfwvv;),  around 
tubercle  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  It 
means  any  hard  round  tumor  of  the 
glandular  parts,  particularly  abron. 
chocele,  or  other  hard  tumor  of  the 
neck. 

GoNGYLiON,  (yoyyuXtov)  ;  a  pill, 

GoNOiDES,  (from  yovr),  seed,  and 
siSo;,  form)  ;  1.  e.  resembling  seed. 
In  Hippocrates,  often  an  epithet  for 
the  feeces,  and  for  the  contents  of 
the  urine,  when  there  is  something 
in  them,  which  resembles  the  semi, 
nal  fluid, 

Gramia  ;  thesordes  of  the  eyes. 

Gramme,  (yf aiw-jxij) ;  the  iris  of 
the  eye. 

Gratterona  ;  i.  e.  Apc^rine, 

Gravatio  ;  i.  e.  Caros. 

Gnossus  ;  an  unripe  fig. 

Gyn^cia,  {yvvaMeia,  from  yvvtj, 
a  woman) ;  signifies  the  menstrua, 
and  sometimes  the  lochia. 

Gyn^ecium,  {yuvaiKsm,  from 
yuvij,  a  woman),  a  seraglio  ;  also  a 
name  for  Antimony. 

Gynecomaston,  {yvvauniuoLfftov), 
an  enormous  increase  of  the  breasts 
of  women  ;  as  Gyncecomastos  dew 
notes  a  man  whose  breasts  are  large, 
like  a  woman's.  Also  tumors  ou 
women's  breasts  are  thus  called. 

Gyn^comystax,  (from  yuvij,  « 
woman,  and  iivtrftx^,  a  beard) ;  the 
hairs  on  the  female  pudenda. 
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JtIaBENA;    the  name   of  a 
bandage  for  keeping  the  lips  of 
wounds  together. 
Hadid  ;  iron. 

HiECCEiTAs ;  the  quinta  essentia 
of  the  chemists. 

HjEMAlops,"  (atvi,a,\u!^,  from  ai- 
f^a,  blood,  and  uj^,fhe  countenance)', 
the  livid  marks  of  sugillalions  in  the 
face  and  particularly  in  the  eyes. 

H^matoporia  ;  a  tabes  from 
poverty  of  blood. 

H;ematia,  (aijascria),  or  H^ema- 
TiON ;  an  epithet  lor  a  sort  of  Ga- 
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rum,  made  of  the  intestines  of  fish 
macerated  in  salt. 

HjEMATOcHYSis,  (from  aijaa, 
blood,  and  to  pour  out)  ;  a 

term  used  by  Willis  to  signify  an 
haemorrhage. 

HjEMAto-pedesis;  a  bloody 
sweat. 

HiEMATO-PIILfElKESTASIS,  (aMX- 

rofXot^OKxraa-ii),  i.e.  blood-making; 
-a  function  formerly  attributed  to  the 
liver,  which  was  supposed  to  con- 
vert the  chyle  into  blood. 

Ha:MATOPs,  bloody  ei/es :  strictly 
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used,  by  some,  for  any  bloody  suf- 
fusion of  the  eyes  from-external  in- 
jury. But  Hippocrates  uses  it  fre- 
quently in  a  more  lax  sense,  for  any 
concreted  or  stagnant  blood. 

HjEMITRITjEA,  or  H.a!MITRIT^US, 

[riiji.trpita.ioi),  the  semitertian  fever. 

HiEMOCERCHNus,  (ai,«,ox£|£5;)(^vov)  ; 
blood  brought  up  from  the  fauces, 
with  a  noise,  or  rattling;  or  bloody 
excretions  discharged  in  a  dry 
form. 

HjEModia,  (ai/xcfJ/a) ;  a  stupor 
of  the  teeth  with  pain. 
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Halation,  (aAarov),  a  purging 
Kiediciive  prepared  with  salt,  and  to 
be  used  as  salt,  at  (able. 

Halchemia  ;  tlie  art  of  fusing 
salts. 

Halcyonium,  the  oily  or  bitu- 
minous spume  of  the  sea. 

Halices:  pandiculation  after 
sleep,  or  upon  awaking. 

Halinitron,  in  Hoffman,  Para- 
celsus, and  others,  a  name  for  ni- 
tre. 

Halmyrax  ;  a  sort  of  nitre  pro- 
duced  in  the  valleys  of  Media. 

Halmyris;  a  species  of  sea- 
cabbage. 

Halmyrodes,  (aXjxufJwJijf),  sal- 
suginosus  ;  by  Hippocrates  applied 
to  a  particular  fever,  attended  with 
sharp  brackish  sweats. 

Halotecunics  ;  the  art  of  ex- 
tracting salts  and  their  spirits. 

Handal,  or  Handala;  bitter 
apple. 

Hapsis,  (av{/<f);  the  sense  of 
feeling.  Also  connection  with  re- 
spect to  bandages.  And  cv^ig  (pps- 
yuiv,  in  Hippocrates,  signifies  mad- 
ness,  delirium,  or  loss  of  reason. 

Hapsicokia  ;  a  sort  of  loathing 
of  food. 

Harmos;  the  flesh  betwixt  the 
teeth. 

Harpaga;  amber. 

Harpastrutu  ;  a  kind  of  exer- 
cise with  a  ball. 

Harpax,  amber;  also  a  mixture 
of  quick-lime  and  sulphur. 

Harundo  ;  the  Indian  reed. 

Hasacium  ;  sal  ammoniac. 

HAsTELLiE  ;  splints  used  in  frac- 
tures. 

Haud;  wood.  The  Arabs  call 
the  Agalochum  thus,  by\vay  of  emi- 
nence. 

Heautontimoreumenos  ;  a  self- 
tormentor. 

Hebdomedarta;  one  of  the  fe- 
bres  erraticcB. 

Hebe,  (^fij) ;  a  word  used  for 
the  first  hair  appearing  about  the 
genitals  ;  for  the  parts  themselves  ; 
but  more  justly,  for  that  period  at 
•which  it  first  appears.  Hence  cus- 
tom appropriated  it  almost  solely 
to  the  latter,  or  to  signify  youth  in 
general. 

Hedra,  (dpa),  the  anus;  also 
the  faeces,  it  sometimes  signifies 
the  basis  of  an  abscess,  or  that  part 
which  is  subject  to  be  converted 
iftto  pus.    In  Hippocrates,  it  some- 


times signifies  a  species  of  frac 
ture. 

Hedricos  ;  an  epithet  for  reme- 
dies appropriated  to  the  anus. 

Hedychroi,  {YjSvxpooi)  i  a  name 
for  sweet  troches. 

Hedyosmos  ;  a  name  for  mint. 

Helcydrion;  a  small  ulcerous 
pustule. 

Helcyster,  (from  sXkcv,  to  di^aw), 
a  hook  for  extracting  the  foetus. 

Heleagnus  ;  a  species  of  Gale. 

Heieniastrum  ;  bastard  elecam- 
pane. 

Helioscopios;  the  sun-spurge. 
Heliotropium  iNDicuM  J  pota- 
toes. 

Helocapglin  ;  a  sort  of  cherry. 

Helotis  ;  the  Plica  Polonica. 

Hemiobolion,  or  Hemiobolon, 
{rif/^io^oXm),  i.  e.  half  an  obolus. 

Hemiolion,  [yiiJAoXiQv) ;  the  same 
as  Sesquialiera,  But  in  Galen  it 
particularly  signifies  an  ounce  and 
a  half. 

Hemionis,  (yjij!,iovi;,  from  ^/xiovoj,  • 
a  mule)  ;  mule's  dung. 

Hemiomum  ;  a  name  for  the 
Aspleniam. 

Hemiplexia,  {■^^iiSKii'^ioC)^  the 
same  as  Hemiplegia  ;  or,  according 
to  some,  when  one  half  of  the  body 
is  apoplectic. 

Hemirhombion,  (ij|xjp9ju,S'((5y),  or 
Hemitomon,  a  sort  of  bandage 
mentioned  by  Hippocrates ;  called 
also  Semirhombus,  from  its  figure. 

Hepateros,  (from  TjTfix,p,  the  It- 
ver)  ;  an  epithet  for  a  sort  of  dy- 
sentery,  in  which  bloody  water  is 
evacuated. 

Heracleios,  Heracleius,  or 
Hercueeus  Morbus,  (from  Upa.K- 
Xerji,  Hercules),  Herculean  ;  an 
epitiiet  applied  to  epilepsy  and 
mania,  denoting  the  uncommon 
force  of  their  attacks  :  a  name  also 
for  the  load-stone. 

Heracleoticon,  origanum ;  so 
called  from  Heraclea,  where  the 
best  was  produced. 

Herpeton,  (s^TfijT'ov),  in  Hippo- 
crates, a  creeping  pustule  or  ulc-er. 

Heterorhythmos,  in  Galen,  a 
species  of  the  a^sufl/xo;,  which  is  any 
irregularity  of  the  pulse ;  this  re- 
straining it  to  that  particular  sort, 
where  it  beats  like  one  of  a  greater, 
or  lesser  age;  as  if  a  child  hath  a 
pulse  like  one  more  advanced  in 
years,  or  the  contrary. 

HiDKOCRiTiCA,    (from  iSpuj;,. 


steeat^  and  xptvu,  to  judge) ;  signs 
taken  from  sweat. 

Hidronosos,  or  Hidropyretos  ; 
names  for  the  Sudor  Anglicunus. 

HiDROTicA,  or  HidrotopseA  ; 
Sudorijlcs. 

Hiera  diacolocynthidos,  an 
electuary,  so  called  from  the  colo- 
cynth  containedin  it. 

Hieranosos  ;  convulsion.  Some 
express  by  it,  a  continual  kind  of 
convulsion,  without  pain  or  loss  of 
sensibility. 

Hieropyr;  the  same  as  Ery- 
thema. 

Himantosis,  (aff/cavrwo-jf),  re- 
laxation,  lengthening,  or  smallness 
of  the  uvula. 

HiMAs,  ((ju,af),  properly  a  leather 
thong;  but  in  medicine,  a  laxness 
of  the  uvula.  It  diflers  from  the 
Cionis,  which  is  when  the  uvula  is 
thickened. 

HiN,  HiNG,  or  HiNGisH,  the  In- 
dian and  Persian  names  for  Asajos- 
tida,  and  the  plant  which  affords 
it. 

Hippace,  [fjfTfccKTj),  the  rennet  of 
a  colt;  also  the  name  by  which  the 
ancient  Nomades,  a  people  of  Scy» 
thia,  called  the  cheese  made  of 
mare's  milk. 

HlPPOCRATEs'S  SLEEVE  ;  a  wool- 
len  bag,  made  by  joining  the  two 
opposite  angles  of  a  square  piece  of 
flannel,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid. 
It  is  used  for  straining  syrups  and* 
decoctions. 

HippoiAPATiiUM ;  monk's  rhu- 
barb. 

Hippomanes,  (from  nrvo^,  ahorse, 
and  ixscivoiMM,  to  be  mad),  a  name- 
for  the  Cynocrambe  J  which  makes 
horses  mad  if  they  cat  it.  With- 
some  it  signifies  the  secundines  of  a 
mare.  The  fleshy  substance  which 
sometimes  adheres  to  the  forehead 
of  a  new-fOaled  colt,  is  also  thus- 
named. 

HiPPOMARATHRUM,   (frOm  iKTtog.^ 

a  horse,  and  fj^xpa^pov,  fennel) ; 
horsc-fenncl.  A  name  also  of  the* 
English  saxifrage ;  and  of  a  species 
of^  Seseli. 

HippuRis,  See  Kquisetum.  Ilip^ 
pocrates  applied  this  name  to  dis- 
orders supposed  to  proceed  fronv 
much  riding;  as  debiHty  and  gleet. 

HiRA,  by  some,  the  intestinum 
jejunum  ;  others  extend  it  to  ail' 
the  intestines ;  and  others  mean  by- 
it  all  the  abdominal  contents 
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HlRAPJTANGA    BrASTLIENSIBUS  J 

Brasil-wood. 

JIiRCULus ;  a  species  of  saxi. 
fragc. 

IIiRcus,  a  goat.  Ilircosi  are 
persons  remarkable  for  salacity,  like 
that  animal;  especially  those  just 
come  to  puberty. 

IIiRQUus;  the  great  angle  of  the 
eye. 

IIispAxicuM  viRiDE  ;  vcrcligrise. 

HisPiDiTAS,  hairiness  in  general ; 
but  used  to  signify  either  the  disease 
called  Phlalangosis,  ov  that  culled 
Disiichiusis. 

HoiTziLoxiTi ;  balsam  of  Peru. 

HorxiMos,  (from  eAho;,  to  draw) ; 
applied  to  what  may  be  drawn  out, 
and  still  preserve  its  continuity.  It 
is  also  spoken  of  the  liver  affected 
with  a  tumor.  Galen. 

IIoLERA,  an  old  name  for  Cho- 
lera. 

IIoLipp^,  thin  cakes  of  flour  and 
sugar.  Some  dispensatories  direct 
purging  and  other  Holippce. 

HoLOTONicos,  (from  oAoj,  whole, 
and  reivw,  to  stretch)  ;  spoken  of  a 
universal  convulsion,  or  a  rigor  of 
the  whole  body.  It  is  the  same  as 
'Tcfa7ius. 

IIoLQUAnuiLT ;  cinchona  bark. 

IIoMA,  an  anasarcous  swelling. 

IloMONOPAGiA ;  the  head-ach. 
IfoMOPL.tT^. ;  the  shouldei-bladcs. 

HoMOTONOS,  {oiJ-orovo;,  equal,  or 
rather  equable) ;  said  of  such  dis- 
tempers as  keep  a  constant  tenor  of 
rise,  state,  and  declension  ;  and 
particularly  applied  by  Galen,  to 
those  continued  fevers,  which  are 
by  others  called  xK[j^cc<TTiKai. 

IIoMUNCULUs.  l^aracelsus  di- 
gested semen  masculinum  in  a  glass 
placed  in  a  dunghill,  and  produced 
somelhiiig  like  a  man,  as  his  disci- 
j)les  asserted.  This  was  called  ho- 
munculus  Paracelsi. 

IloRDEACLUM  viNUM ;  bcer. 

HoRTUs,  a  garden  ;  Rolfinkius, 
Macrecn,  and  others,  apply  it  to 
the  privities  of  a^woman. 

Hyanche,  (f  rom  v;,a  smne,  and 
ayy^jji  to  strangle),  a  quinsey,  with 
tumor  on  each  side  of  the  throat ; 
so  called,  because  swine  arc  subject 
to  such  swellings. 

Hybanthus  ;  a  species  of  Viola. 
IIydatodes,    or  Hydatoides, 
(from  vSalof,  the  genitive  case  of 
vSm^,  zcater,  and  siSo;^  likeness), 
watery ;  an  epithet  for  wine  much 


diluted  ;  for  limpid  urine;  for  the 
aqueous  humour  of  the  eye,  and 
that  of  the  skin  in  Anasarca. 

IIyderos,  (v^spog),  dropsy;  by 
Galen  particularly  applied  to  Ana- 
sarca. 

Hydree^eum,  (vSpsXcciov)  ;  oil  and 
water  mixed. 

Hydrentergcele,  (from  vSccp, 
zeater,  svlspov,  an  intestine,  and 
KTiXyj,  a  tumor),  a  dropsical  tumor 
and  hernia  together. 

Hydrocelodes  ;  suppression  of 
nrine  from  a  rupture  of  the  urethra 
into  the  scrotum. 

IIydronosos,  (from  vScup,  water, 
and  vo(ro^,  a  disease) ;  Sudor  Angli- 
canus. 

Hydropege,  (from  vSoup,  water, 
and  Ttrjyy],  a  spring) ;  spring- water. 

Hydrophysocele,  (from  vSwp, 
water,  <pv(rv,  Jlatus,  and  xijAi;,  a 
hernia)  ;  a  hernia  from  a  mixture 
of  water  and  air. 

IIydropxeumosarca,  (from  vSwp, 
water,  irvsufjiex,,  spirit,  or  wind,  and 
(TO(.p^,  Jlesh)  ;  a  tumor  or  abscess, 
from  a  mixture  of  flatulent,  or 
aqueous  and  carneous,  substances. 

Hydropeides,  (from  vSpM^p,  a 
dropsy,  and  £(Joj,  resemblance) ;  ap- 
plied  to  aqueous  excretions,  or 
dropsies. 

Hydropyretos,  (from  v^ujp,  wa- 
ter, and  -mvpcto;,  a  fever),  in  Blan- 
chard ;  the  same  as  Sudor  Angli- 
,canus. 

Hydroros  ATox,  (from  v^Mp,  wa- 
ter,  and  po^ov,  a  rose) ;  a  drink  made 
of  water,  honey,  and  the  juice  of 
roses.    P.  ^gineta. 

Hydro  uoniNON,  (vdpopo^ivov), 
water  mixed  with  the  oil  of  roses. 

Hy'drosaccharum,  (vSpOS-OLKKa- 
^ov),  sugar  and  water;  answering  to 
the  Hijdromcl,  by  changing  honey 
for  sugar. 

Hydrosarcocele,  (from  v^ujp, 
water,  <rap^,  Jlesh,  and  wjAij,  a  tu- 
mor), or  Hydrosauca,  a  species  of 
Hernia,  composed  of  flesh  and  wa- 
ter. 

Hydroticus,  (vSpcuruo;,  from 
lipM^,  sweat),  or  liYnROTTCE ;  a 
medicine  to  promote  sweat 

Hypaeeiptrov,  (vTfocXstTtrpov)  ;  a 
sort  of  spatula  for  spreading  oint- 
ments with. 

Hypaleiptov,  {unjccXemroy),  a 
ligament. 

Hypercrisis,  (from  vTfep,  over  or 
above,  and  Kpiyou,  to  separate),  or 


HYPETtucRTSis,  a  Critical  excretion 
above  measure  ;  as  when  a  fever 
terminates  in  a  looseness. 

IIypkrephidrosis,  (fiom  vitsp, 
excess,  and  iSpui;,  sweat) ;  immode- 
rate sweating. 

IlYPERfNESIS,      (uTfepiVYiO-is),  Of 

IIyperi  Nos  ;  i.  e.  Hi/percatharsis, 

Hyperoa,  (from  vrrep,  above) ; 
the  palate. 

Hypersarcoma;  a  polypus  in 
the  nose,  or  a  fleshy  excrescence. 

IIypexodos,  (from  vTfo,  under, 
and  s^oSo;,  passing  out)  ;  a  flux  of 
the  belly. 

Hypexocos,  {vtre^ujy.os);  signifies 
the  membranes  which  are  spread 
under  other  parts,  as  the  pleura 
within  the  chest,  &c. 

Hypnobaxes,  or  Hypnobatasis, 
(vTfvo^ccrrji,  from  vrtvog,  sleep,  and 
^iztvuj,  to  go) ;  one  who  walks  in 
his  sleep.    See  Somnameuli. 

IIypnologica.  It  teaches  the 
due  regulation  of  sle^p  and  waking. 

Hypnopceos,  {vTfvOTroio;,  from  vrt- 
yo;,  and  ttoisM,  to  cause)  ;  such  me- 
dicines as  procure  sleep. 

IIypocapnisma,  a  sulfumigation. 

Hypocarodes,  or  Hypocaro. 
this;  one  who  labours  under  a 
low  degree  of  carus^ 

Hypqcerchnaleon,  (from  vito, 
and  Kspyjog,  an  asperity  of  the 
fauces),  a  stridulous  kind  of  aspe- 
rity of  the  fauces  and  trachea. 

Hypocheomenos,  {uiroyjciJ.svo^), 
one  who  labours  under  a  cataract. 

Hypochyma,  or  Hypochyjis, 
(from  vTro  and  %uc«,  to  pour) ;  a  ca- 
taract. 

Hypocoelon,  (from  uTfo,  under, 
and  KOiAO!/,  the  cavity  above  the  up- 
per eye-lid)  ;  the  cavity  under  the 
lower  eye-lid. 

HYPOcoPHOsis,(t;u'oHw^w(ri;);  the 
Cojihosis,  but  in  a  less  degree. 

IIypocranium,  an  abscess,  so 
called  because  seated  between  the 
skull  and  the  dura  mater. 

Hyfodeiris,  {vTto^zipis) ;  in  Ru- 
fus  Ephesius,  the  extremity  of  the 
fore-part  of  the  neck. 

Hypodermis;  the  clitoris. 

Hypoglottides,  (uTToyAcorT'jJ'Ec)} 
a  kind  of  lozenge,  to  be  held  under 
the  tongue  until  dissolved. 

Hypoglutis,  (from  v-rro,  under, 
and  yXsro;,  the  nates) ;  the  fleshy 
part  under  the  nates  towards  the 
thigh.  Some  say  it  is  the  flexure 
of  the  coxa,  under  the  nates. 
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Htpomia,  (from  vro,  under ^  and 
tqj'Oi,  shouldei') ;  in  Galen's  Exe- 
gesis,  the  part  subjacent  to  the 
shoulder. 

}1ypovohk)s,  (from  unro-zoiJ^o-;, 
4t  phagedenic  ttlcer),  a  subterra- 
neous place  ;  a  term  applied  to  a 
deep  phagedenic  ulcer. 

Hypopedium  ;  a  cataplasm  for 
the  sole  of  the  foot. 

Htpopuasia,  or  HypopUxVSis, 
from  ytfof ajvojaai,  to  appear  a  lit- 
tle)', a  sort  of  winking  when  the 
ej'e-lids  are  nearly  closed  :  or  it  is 
^^hen  a  little  of  the  white  of  the 
eyes  appear  in  sleep. 

Hypopmasis,  (^uTfofacffi;);  a  symp- 
tom that  consists  in  closing  the  eyes 
in  sleep,  but  so,  that  a  part  of  the 
eye  appears,  and  a  slight  motion  of 
the  eye  is  perceived. 

Hypophora,  (from  umcfs^ti^at, 
to  be  convened  underneath)  ;  a  deep 
fistulous  ulcer. 

HyPOPHTHALMION,  (yTTOi^SaXafOv), 

the  part  under  the  eye  which  is 
swelled  in  a  cachexy  or  dropsy. 
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JaBOTAPITA;  a  species  of 
Ochna, 

Jacinthus.    See  Hyacinthus. 

Jagra;  a  sort  of  sugar,  got 
from  the  juice  of  a  species  of  palm, 
tree. 

Jamblici  sales;  a  preparation 
so  called  from  Jamblichus,  its  in- 
ventor. 

Janitor;  a  name  for  the  J^/Zo- 
nis. 

Janitrix  ;  a  came  for  the  Vena 
Poj'fce:. 

Jatraleiptes,  (from  iarfoj,  a 
physician^  and  aXei^M,  to  anoint); 
one  who  undertakes  to  £ure  dis- 
tempers by  external  unction.  Ga- 
len m.akes  mention  of  such  in  his 
time,  particularly  one  Diotas;  and 
Pliny  informs  us,  that  this  was  first 
introduced  by  Prodicus,  of  Selym- 
bria,  a  disciple  of  jSCsculapius. 

jATROCHYMICU&,.((5Cr^&;i/y/WJiOj)  J 

a  chemical  physician,  called  Chy- 
niiater,  who  cures  by  means  of  che- 
mical medicines. 


IlTPonA;  sugillations  in  the 
parts  under  the  e)  cs. 

IIypoplluiuos,  (vTrotfAfucic;),  the 
pleura. 

IIyporinio.v,  (vTtipivi'jv)  ;  for  the 
parts  of  the  upjjcr  lip  below  the 
nostrils. 

Hyposarciivios.    See  Hyposar- 

CA. 

IIypospadi.t.us,  (vrroa-Tri'.Sixio;)  ; 
the  urethra  terminating  under  the 
glans. 

Hyfospathismus,  (u'7i'iirzu7.Sicr- 
[m;)  ;  an  operation  for  removing 
defluxions  in  the  eyes-;  thus  named 
from  the  instrument  employed. 

Hyposphagma,  {^vnoa-fxyiMo.),  or 
Apospiiagma;  an  extravasation  of 
blood  in  the  tunica  adnata  of  the 
eye. 

Hypostaphyle  ;  laxity  of  the 
uvula. 

Hypostasis,  (^viraa-fciG-i;,  from 
t'lpjo-rijaf,  to  subside);  a  sediment, 
as  the  sediment  in  urine. 

Hypothetox  ;  a  suppository. 

Hypoxylox  ;  a  species  of  Cla- 
varia. 
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Jatroliptice,  {ix-f^oXBitriy.r^y 
the  cure  of  diseases  by  unction  and 
friction. 

Jatrophysicus;  an  epithet  ap- 
plied to  some  writings  which  treat 
of  physical  subjects  with  relatioa-to 
external  medicines. 

Ibirace.    See  Gdaiacum. 

Ibib^um  ;  a  wild  species  of  li- 
quorice found  in  Brasil. 

Ibira  patanga;  the  Lignum 
Brasiliutn. 

Ibiscus,  the  marsh-mallow. 

Ibixuma;  Saponaria  Arbor, 

IcAGo  :  the  cocoa  palm-tree. 

Ictiiya,  ((x.5ury),  the  skin  of  the 
Squatina,  or  nionk-fish ;  also  the 
name  of  a  blunt-hoek  for  extract- 
ing the  foetus. 

Icterus  ALsus  ;  the  white  jaun- 
dice.  The  chlorosis  or  green-sick- 
ness'is  sometimes  thus  called. 

Idiotropia.    See  Idiosyxcra- 

SIA. 

Jecur  uterincm,  a  name  given 
to  the  Placenta  by  some,  from  the 


H YPozoMA  ;  a  nanie  for  the  Dia- 
phrugin, 

H  VPSII.0IDE3,  (y4'(Aoa(?c;),a  name 
of  the  Os  Hyoides;  also  of  the  Bu- 
sioglossus  mutcle.  See  Hyogloj- 
sus. 

Hyptiasmos,  (iicrrtac^ao;),  a  su- 
pine decubiture  :  or  a  nausea  with 
inclination  to  vomit. 

Hypulus,  ('jOTaAoi,  from  vmo,  tin- 
der,  and  saij,'  a  cicatrix) ;  an  ulcer 
under  a  cicatrix. 

Hyssopites  ;  wine  impregnated 
with  hyssop. 

Hyssopus  capitAta  ;  wild  thyme, 
Hysteralges,  (^^-refaAyr;;)  ; 
atiy  thing  that  excites  pain  in  the 
uterus.  Hippocrates  applies  this 
word  to  vinegar  ;  and  others  signifj 
by  it,  the  labour-pains,  generally 
called  false  pains. 

Hysteroloxia  ;  obliquity  of  the 
womb. 

Hysteron,   (va-fiffov);   the  se* 
cundines. 
Hysterophyse,  i.  e.  Pht/someira. 

Hysterophorus;  a  sipecies  of 
Parthenium. 
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supposed  similitude  of  its  office  witk 
that  of  the  liver. 

-Jecoraria  VESA  ;  the  hepatic 
vein. 

Jetica  ;  the  Brasilian  name  foE 
Spanish  potatoes. 

Igasuu  ;  i.  e.  Nux  Vomica. 

Ignis  calidus,  a  hot  fire :  so 
some  call  a  gangrene:  also  a  violent 
intlammatiou  approaching  to  a  gan- 
grene. 

Ignis  FRiGiDus-;  a  cold  fire.  So 
sphacelus  has  been  called,  because 
the  parts  so  affected  become  cold  as 
the  surrounding  air. 

Ignis  persicus  ;  a  name  for  the 
erysipelas ;  also  of  the  carbuncle. 

Ignis  saceb;  a  name  of  the 
erythema  and  erysipelas,  and  of  a 
species  of  Herpes. 

Ignis  silyaticus;  a  name  of  the 
Impetigo. 

Ignis  sapientium;  the  heat  of 
horse-dung. 

Ignis  volagrius,  or  volaticuv 
a  name  of  the  Impetigo. 
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Ignys,  or  Ignys;  the  ham. 

Ilaphis,  in  Myrcpsus,  a  name 
for  burdock. 

Ilech,  in  Paracelsus,  seems  to 
mean  a  first  principle. 

lLEJDOS,inthe  Spagyriclanguage, 
the  atmospheric  air. 

Ileon  cruentum.  In  this  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  in  the  scurry,  the 
breath  is  fetid,  the  gums  recede  from 
the  teeth,  hemorrhages  of  the  nose 
happen,  and  sometimes  there  are 
ulcers  in  the  legs,  but  the  patient 
can  move  about  his  business  very 
well.  Hippocr. 

Iliadum,  or  Iliadus,  the  first 
matter  of  all  things ;  consisting  of 
mercury,  salt,  and  sulphur,  Para- 
celsus's  three  principles.  His  ilia- 
diis  is  also  a  mineral  spirit,  contain- 
ed in  every  element,  and  the  sup- 
posed cause  of  diseases. 

Iliaster,  in  Paracelsus,  the  oc- 
cult virtue  of  nature,  whence  all 
things  have  their  increase. 

Ilingis,  [iXiyyo;,  from  iXiy^,  a 
voriex);  a  vertigo  in  which  all 
things  turn  round,  and  the  eyes 
grow  dim. 

Ilisicus,  in  Avicenna,  madness 
caused  by  love. 

Illinctus  ;  a  linctus. 

Illicio  ;  i.  e.  Enthlasis. 

Illos,  (<AMj)  ;  the  eye. 

IiLosis,  (lAAwtriy),  a  distortion 
of  the  eyes. 

Iljlutamentum,  an  external  me- 
dicine, like  the  Ceroma,  with  which 
the  limbs  of  wrestlers  were  rubbed, 
especially  after  bathing, 

Illutatio,  a  besmearing  any 
part  of  the  body  with  mud,  and 
renewing  it  as  it  grows  dry,  with  a 
view  of  heating,  drying,  and  dis- 
cussing. 

Illys,  OWv;)  ;  a  person  who 
squints. 

Ilys,  (iXvi)  ;  the  faeces  of  wine  ; 
an  epithet  for  sediment  in  stools  or 
urine,  which  resemble  the  feeces  of 
wine. 

Imdecillitas  oculorum.  Celsus 
speaks  of  the  Nijctalopia  by  this 
name. 

Immersus,  sunk,  or  hid;  a  term 
given  by  Bartholine,  and  some 
other  anatomists,  to  the  Subscapu- 
laris  muscle. 

Impia  herba  ;  cudweed. 

Impluvium  ;  an  embrocation. 

Impuber,  is  said  of  such  as  have 
not  yet  hair   upon   their  privy 
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parts,  or  are  at  an  age  short  of  pu- 
berty. 

Incendu  m,  an  ardent  fever  ;  or 
sometimes  any  burning  heat. 

Incensio,  the  same  as  Incendium 
also  a  hot  inflammatory  tumor. 

Incerniculum  ;  a  strainer  or 
sieve.  In  anatomy,  a  name  for  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney. 

Incide,  (from  incido,  to  cut). 
Medicines  are  said  thus  to  do,  which 
consist  of  sharp  particles,  as  acids, 
and  most  salts.  Some  expectorants 
are  said  to  incide  or  cut  the  phlegm, 
when  they  break  and  occasion  its 
discharge. 

Indiana  radix,  i.  e.  Ipecacu- 
anha. 

Indica  CAMOTEs;  potatoes. 

Indicating  days  ;  the  same  as 
critical  days. 

Indicum  lignum  ;  logwood. 

Indicus  ;  sweet  and  bitter  cos- 
tus.  ^.^ 

Indicus  mors^",  the  venereal 
lues. 

Indusium,  a  shirt :  also  the  am- 
nios. 

Ingravidation  ;  the  same  as 
impregnation,  or  going  with  child. 

Inhumation,  that  kind  of  diges- 
tion  which  is  performed  by  burying 
the  materials  in  dung,  or  in  the 
earth, 

Inion,  (iviov),  the  occiput.  In 
Blancard  it  is  the  beginning  of  the 
spinal  marrow  :  others  say,  it  is  the 
back  part  of  the  neck. 

In.taculatio,  So  Helmont  calls 
a  violent  spasmodic  pain  in  the  sto- 
mach, with  an  immobility  of  the 
body. 

Innominati  nervi  ;  a  name  of 
the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

Inopiiyllum  ;  a  species  of  calo- 
pliifllum. 

Inspissatiov.    See  Succus. 

Intercurrent  fevers.  Those 
which  happen  in  certaiin  seasons 
only,  are  called  stationary ;  but 
others  are  called  by  Sydenham,  in- 
tercurrents. 

Intercus,  (from  inter,  between, 
and  cuteniy  the  skin) ;  the  Ana- 
sarc'n. 

Interdentium  ;  the  intervals 
between  teeth  of  the  same  order. 

Interdigitum  ;  a  corn  betwixt 
the  toes. 

Interf^mineum  ;  the  perinaeum. 

Interlunius  morbus  ;  the  epi- 
lepsy. 
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Internuntii  dies  ;  critical  days. 

Intern  us  ;  a  name  of  the  laxator 
membrana;  tympani. 

Interpellatus  morbus  ;  in  Pa- 
racelsus, a  disease  attended  with  ir- 
regular or  uncertain  paroxysms. 

Interpolatus  dies,  in  Paracel- 
sus, the  days  interpolated  betwixt 
two  paroxysms. 

Interseptum  ;  the  uvula,  and 
the  septum  narium. 

Intrinseci  ;  painful  disorders  of 
the  internal  parts. 

Introcessio  ;  i,  e.  Depressio, 

Inustion,  sometimes  used  for  hot 
and  dry  seasons ;  but  most  com- 
monly, by  surgeons,  for  the  ope- 
ration of  the  cautery, 

Inverecundum  OS,  i.  e.  Os  Fron- 
tis. 

Ion;  the  violet. 
Ionia  ;  ground-pine. 
Jonthlaspi;  a  species  of  Cli/' 
pcolu, 

losAccHARj  (^iO'TCMya.p) ',  sugar 
of  violets. 

Iotacismus;  a  defect  in  the 
tongue  or  organs  of  speech,  which 
renders  a  person  incapable  of  pro- 
nouncing certain  letters. 

loui ;  a  restorative  alimentary 
liquor,  prepared  in  Japan,  from  the 
gravy  of  half-roasted  beef. 

Iraliia;  a  species  of  palm-tree. 

Iria  ;  a  species  of  Cyperus. 

Iringus  ;  i.  e.  Eryngo. 

Is,  (<j,  a  fibre').  Its  plural  is 
ivz;.  Hippocrates  used  this  word 
indifferently  for  a  fibre  and  a  nerve  ; 
and  other  writers  have  done  the 
same. 

IsADA.  So  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  call  the  Lapis  nephriti- 
cus. 

IsARos  ;  a  name  for  the  arum. 

Isatodes  (^ia-a.rw^g) ;  of  the  co- 
lour of  woad. 

IscA,  a  fungus  of  the  oak,  or  ha- 
zel, &c.  The  ancients  used  it  as  the 
moderns  use  moxa. 

IscH.EMON,  [i<r')(^aiiji.ov,  from  i(r;^w, 
to  restrain,  and  ai^aa,  blood) ;  a 
name  for  any  styptic. 

IscH^MUM ;  a  species  of  Andro- 
pogon. 

IsCHNOPHONIA,     (frOm  if^VOf, 

slender,  and  (puovfj,  the  voice), 
shrillness  of  voice;  frequently  an 
hesitation  or  stammering;  th^  psel- 
lismus  hcesitans  of  Cullen. 

IscHNOTiSj  (<(rp(;vwTi;f) ;  lean- 
ness. 
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Is!fARDT,  a  species  of  Ceniati-, 
rea. 

IsoRA,  the  screw-tree,  a  species 
of  Ilelicieres. 

IsoTOM.    See  AcMASTTCos. 
IsTHMiON,  (<ff-3jU,(av),  the  narrow 
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K.AATH;  the  Catechu. 

KadAnaku;  common  aloes. 

K^KLRiA  ;  the  gum-elemi  tree. 

Kalmii  ;  a  species  of  Hieracium. 

Kanki  ;  a  species  of  Mimusops^ 

Karabitus;  an  Arabic  term  for 
a  phrenitis,  or  delirium. 

Karfe;  with  the  Arabians,  the 
best  sort  of  true  cinnamon. 
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X-jABARIUM  ;  looseness  of  the 
teeth. 

Labis,  (Aa5(;,  from  Aa/^/Savcw,  to 
lay  hold  on) ;  iiny  forceps. 

Lablab;  a  species  of  Dolkkos, 

Labouu.  This  article  should 
have  referred  also  to  pi.  xiii.  as 
should  article  Labour,  preterna- 
T.'URAL,  to  all  the  figures  in  pi.  xiv. 

Labrusca;  the  wild  Virginian 
Tine. 

Laccopedon.  So  the  Athenians 
call  tlie  lax  part  of  the  scrotum. 

LACERATLRA;a  lacerated wound. 

Laceutoli,  bundles  ;  of  fibres, 
&c. 

Lacertus  ;  that  part  of  the  arm 
from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow. 

Laconicum  ;  a  stove,  bagnio,  or 
sweating  room. 

Lactica;  the  Arabian  name  for 
Typhus. 

Lacticinia  ;  aliments  prepared 
of  milk. 

Lactucimina  ;  aphthae. 

Lacttjmen  ;  achor. 

Lacti  M'NA  ;  little  ulcers  or  crusts 
on  the  skKn,  (Chiefly  happening  to 
children  at  'he  breast. 

Laoa  ;  black  pepper. 
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passage  between  the  mouth  and 
gullet:  the  fauces. 

Ithmoibes,  falsely,  for  EthmoU 
des. 

Itinerarium,  the  catheter;  also 
a  staff  used  in  cutting  for  the  stone ; 
so  named  by  Hildanus. 
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Kayl;  sour  milk. 

Kenne  ;  the  name  of  a  stone  ge- 
nerated in  the  eye  of  a  stag. 

Kerva  oleum;  i.  e.  Ol.  Ricini. 

KiK,  or  KiKi;  the  palma  christi 
plant. 

Kleinia  ;  a  species  of  Cacalta. 
Kolerus  ;  a  dry  ulcer. 
KoLio ;  i.  e.  Plica  Polonica. 

L. 
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Lada  chilli  ;  Guinea  pepper. 
LiGMOS,  {\oit[ji.os)  ;  the  cesopha- 
gns. 

Lagaros,  (Aaya/iof),  an  epithet 
for  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart. 

Lagon,  (Aaywv) ;  the  flank. 
-  Lagostoma  ;  the  hare-lip. 

Lamac  ;  gum  arabic. 

Lambdacismus,  the  defect  in 
speech,  otherwise  called  Psellismus 
Lallans^  in  which  the  letter  L  is 
pronounced  too  liquid,  and  often  in 
the  place  of  R. 

Laontca  curatio  ;  a  cure  for  the 
gout  by  topical  remedies. 

Lapara,  (from  Xana^cu,  to  empty^ 
because  this  part  falls  in  as  if  emp- 
ty) ;  the  flanks. 

Laparocele  ;  a  rupture  through 
the  side  of  the  belly- 

Lapidellum,  or  Lapidellus;  a 
kind  of  spoon,  for  taking  out  small 
stones  and  gravel  from  the  bladder 
in  lithotomy. 

Laqueus  gutturis  ;  a  malignant 
inflammation  of  the  tonsils. 

Larbason;  antimony. 

Latten  ;  brass. 

Laucania  ;  the  oesophagus. 

Laurosis,  the  spodium  of  silrer ; 
e  2 
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IvA  PECANGA ;  i.  e.  Sarsaparilla, 

Juices.    See  Succus. 

Juices,  animal.    See  Fluids. 

Jupiter,  a  name  for  tin  ;  be- 
cause supposed  under  the  goTera- 
pient  of  that  planet. 
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KuRUDu;  the  true  cinnamon* 
tree. 

Kymia  ;  a  cucurbit. 

Kymit  elevatom;  white  sub- 
limed cinnabar. 

Kymolea  ;  the  slime  gathered 
under  grind-stones. 

Kyna;  i.  cOpoponax, 
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so  called  from  the  silver  mines  of 
Mount  Laurus. 

Lavacra  ;  washes,  or  cosmetics. 
Lavipedium;    a  bath  for  the 
feet. 

Lazari  morbus,  or  malum;  the 
elephantiasis,  or  leprosy. 

Lebeeck  ;  the  Egyptian  mimosa. 

Lecheneon  ;  a  name  for  the  tor- 
cular  Herophili. 

Lectisternium,  a  term  used  for 
all  the  apparatus  necessary  for  a 
sick  person  in  bed. 

Lectualis,  (from  xAivij,  lecius, 
a  bed)  ;  one  whose  distemper  con- 
fines him  in  bed  ;  the  same  as  Clini- 
cus.  It  also  denotes  the  disease 
which  confines  the  patient  to  his  bed. 

Lectuli,  couches.  In  these,  chaflf 
was  mixed  with  medicinal  ingredi- 
ents coarsely  powdered,  that  their 
qualities  might  be  absorbed  into  the 
body  whilst  the  patient  lay  on  them. 

Leiopddes,  {Ksiot;oSss),  spJay= 
footed  ;  when  the  n)tddle  of  the  in- 
side of  the  foot  is  not  hollow,  but 
plane. 

Leiph^mii,  {XticpoLiiMi .  from  Ksi- 
iroj,  to  be  deficient,  and  ai^aa,  blood)  ; 
those  who  have  too  little  ulood. 
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Leipodermos,  (from  Xsnfio,  to  he 
deficient,  and  Jgf/xa,  the  skin)  ;  one 
who  has  lost  his  prepuce. 

Leipopsychta,  (from,  Xsnrtu,  to 
leave,  and  4"^X'l''  ^'fi)^ 
a  fainting-  fit,  a  languor,  &c.  It  is 
synonymous  with  Adj/namice. 

Lenos,  (\-/jvo;),  in  Hippocrates, 
a  channel  or  excavation,  maxle  in 
somemachinesformaking  extension, 
to  reduce  a  fractured  bone.  Hero- 
philus  called  tlie  Torcular  liero- 
phiii  thus. 

LeiNticula  ;  a  freckle  or  sun- 
burn, such  as  is  seen  on  the  face, 
arms,  &c.    See  Ephelis. 

Lentigo,  a  freckly  or  scurfy 
eruption  upon  the  skin  ;  that  espe- 
cially common  to  women  in  child- 
bearing. 

Leonina  lepras,  or  Leontiasis; 
a  variety  of  Elephantiasis. 

Lepidoeides,  (from  Xeitei,  a  scale, 
and  £iSo;,  shape),  applied  to  some 
of  the  sutures  of  the  head,  as  is  Le- 
pidosorconui  by  M.  Aurel.  Severi- 
nus,  to  some  fleshy  excrescences  re- 
sembling scales  in  shape.  Lepido. 
tides  particularly  denominates  the 
squamous  suture  of  the  skull. 

Lepidosarcoma.  See  Lepido- 
eides. 

Leporinum  rostrum  ;  the  slip 
of  flesh  often  seen  between  the  di- 
Tisions  of  the  hare-lip. 

Leptophonia;  Paraphonia  Clan- 
gens. 

Leros,  (A^fOf);  a  slight  delirium. 

Leseoli  morbus.  So  Paracelsus 
calls  the  jaundice  ;  and  its  remedy' 
Leseolus,  without  saying  what  the 
latter  is, 

Leuce,  (AsyHvj),  by  the  Latins 
called  Alba  Vitiligo,  Lepra  Al- 
ha;  a  species  of  leprosy,  where  the 
eruption  are  whiter  and  smoother. 
See  Alphus. 

Leucorrhois  ;  that  species  of 
Diarrhcea,  in  which  there  is  a  too 
copious  discharge  of  mucus.  Also 
when  in  the  piles  the  discharge  is 
ijot  bloody  but  mucous. 

Levisanus,  a  species  oi  ISrunia ; 
and  a  species  of  Frotea. 
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LiBANOTUs ;  frankincense. 

LiiBDo:  "the  itch. 

Licii Axos  ;  the  fore-finger. 

LiciiENASTRUM  ;  a  kind  of  moss. 

LiGATUKA  A'ENERi3,  a  name  for 
Camphor: ;  from  a  supposition  that 
it  checks  the  venerea!  appetite. 

LiMocTONiA,  QXiy^OKtoviu),  is  used 
by  Hippocrates,  and  somcvothers  of 
the  ancients,  to  express  the  utmost 
distress  from  hunger. 

LiXGOuss.  Fevers  are  so  called 
that  are  much  attended  with  a  hie- 
cough. 

LiNosYRTS,  German  goldilocks; 
a  species  of  Chrysocoma. 

Lippii,  Egyptian  small  purple 
flowering  centaurea;  a  species  of 
Centaurea. 

LipopsYcniA.  See  Leipopsychia. 

Liquor  siriniacus;  Gum  Ben- 
jamin. 

LiTHAGOGUs,  (fromAiflof,  a  stone, 
and  OL'/M,  to  bring  away)  ;  a  medi- 
cine that  expels  the  stone. 

LiTHoiDES,  (At5o£(li;f,  from  AiSc^^, 
a  stone,  and  ei^og,  form),  an  epi- 
thet for  the  OS  pctrosura  ;  so  called 
from  its  hardness. 

Locii,  or  LoHOCH  ;  Arabian 
names  for  those  forms  of  medicines 
now  called  Lambatives,  Linctuses, 
&c. 

LoGAs,  (Aoyaj);  the  white  of  the 
eye. 

LoNCHOTON  ;  a  name  for  vitriol. 

LopiiANTiius,  Chinese  hyssop; 
a  species  of  Hj/ssopus. 

Lordosis,  (AopJcus-ij).  It  is  when 
the  spine  bends  towards  the  fore 
parts;  when  applied  to  the  bones  of 
the  legs,  it  signifies  bow-legged.  It 
is  a  name  for  the  Lumbago,  and  the 
Tabes  Dorsalis. 

LoRiNA  MATRicis,  an  epilepsy; 
or  a  convulsive  disorder,  proceeding 
from  the  uterus. 

LoxARTHKUs;  a  supplc  joint. 

Lues  deivica,  one  of  the  pom- 
pous names  for  the  epilepsy. 

Lues  neuuodes  coNvutsivA  ; 
the  mild  typhus. 

Lumbrici  ;  the  round  worms. 
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LuMBKicr  lATi ;  tape-worm?. 

LuN^TRiA,  in  the  old  chemical 
jargon  ;  a  species  of  hectic,  curable 
in  one  period  of  the  moon. 

Lupus-,  the  wolf;  figuratively  ap- 
plied to  au  eating  ulcer,  like  Pha- 
geda'tia.  The  canoer  is  thus  named 
by  some. 

Lupus  philosophorum  ;  Anit- 
mony. 

Lycanche  ;  a  species  of  Quin. 

cy. 

Lycantiiropia,  (from  Xvko;,  a 
zeolf,  and  ocvSpujiro^,  a  man),  lycan- 
thropy;  aspecitS'of  melancholy,  or 
madness,  by  some  called  erratic  me- 
lancholy, because  the  pa^^ient  cannot 
rest  in  any  one  place.  Aetius  calls 
it  Cynanthropy  ;  and  Oribasius  says, 
these  patients,  in  the  night  time, 
imitate  wolves,  wandering  about  the 
tombs  till  day-break. 

Lycium  ;  a  name  of  the  Indiaa 
thorn. 

Lycoctonum,  the  yellow  poi- 
sonous aconi(:e  ;  a  species  of  Aco.. 
nitum. 

Lygistum;  a  species  of  Pefesia, 

Ly'gmos,  (Auy/xOf);  a  hiccough. 

Lygismos,  (from  kuyi^uj,  tor- 
queo) ;  a  luxation. 

Lynceus,  (from  lynx,  a  creature 
supposed  of  a  quick  sight)  ;  a  col- 
lyrium  to  strengthen  the  eyes  ;  and 
hence  also  a  quick-sighted  person  is 
said  to  be  lynceus,  or  lynx-eyed. 

Lyncourion,  (from  \vy^,  alynx^ 
and  sjov,  urine)  ;  according  to  Dr. 
Watson,  Tourmaline. 

Lyngodes,  (AuyywJfsj)  ;  the 
hiccoughing  quotidian  fever. 

Lyssa,  (Aucrff-a,  or  Ayrra),  strict- 
ly, canine  madness,  communicable 
by  a  dog's  bite ;  bat  more  laxly  ap- 
plied to  the  bite  of  any  venomoas 
creature.  Thence  the  Pulvis  Anti- 
lyssus,  in  the  former  London  Dis- 
pensatory, took  its  name  as  a  re- 
medy in  such  cases. 

Lythron,  (A'j9/50v).  Dust  mix- 
ed with  sweat ;  but  Hippocrates  oc- 
casionally expresses  by  it,  the  mea- 
strual  bloods 
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^M^ACAPATLT.  i.  e.  Sarsapa. 
rilla. 

MachjEria;  peach-kernels. 

Macropncea,  or  Macropnus, 
daaHpoTTj'Oia,  from  (j^o^xpo^^long,  and 
•Kveiv,  to  breathe)  ;  one  who  fetches 
his  breath  at  long  intervals. 

Madefactiox,  properly,  soaked 
with  moisture;  whence  madida  is 
said,  by  some,  of  any  thing  made 
tender  by  infusion  or  decoction. 

Madelion  ;  bdellium. 

Madisis,  (^aii(n;);  baldness. 

M.T.MAC  VLON  :  the  fruit  of  the 
arbutus. 

Magaliaize,  i.  e.  Manganese. 

Magistery  ;  a  very  fine  powder 
made  by  solu  ion  and  precipitation, 
as  of  bismuth,  lead,  &c. 

MAGISTRAL'S,  applied  to  medi- 
cines; the  same  witli  Extemporunea. 

Magma,  (/xay/xa.)  ;  dregs  or  re- 
siduum, after  intusion  or  distillation. 

Magnes  albus,  white  load-stone; 
a  sort  of  rocky  marl. 

Magnes  arsenicales,  arsenical 
magnet;  a  composition  of  equal 
parts  of  antimony,  sulphur,  and 
arsenic,  fused  together. 

Magnes  EPiLEPsiiE ;  native  cin- 
nabar. 

Magnesia  opalina  ;  the  name 
of  a  sort  of  liver  of  antimony. 

Macnus  morbus,  the  great  dis- 
ease.  Hippocrates  so  calls  the  epi- 
lepsy. 

Mahaleb  a  species  of  Prunus. 

Mahmoudy  ;  i.  e.  Scammonium. 

Mala  alsyria  ;  the  citron. 

Mala  ^thiopica;  a  species  of 
Lijeopersicon. 

Mala  cotonea  ;  the  quince. 

Mala  insana  nigra,  the  fruit  of 
the  black-fruited  night-shade.  See 
Melongena. 

Malacia,  ([j-a-Xacxix ;  a  depraved 
appetite,  when  such  things  are  co- 
Teted  as  are  not  proper  for  food. 
The  etymology  of  the  term  seems 
doubtful. 

Malacticos,  (iJ.o'.XxKfiKOi);  emol- 
lient. 

Malagma,  (from  [j.ix.^cara'iij,  to 
soften)^  synonimous  with  Cataplas- 
ma.  Formerly,  however,  malagmas 
were  made  of  many  athcr  ingre- 
dients. 
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Malagreta,  or  Malagueta  ; 
grains  of  Paradise. 

Malamiris:  a  species  of  Piper. 

Malax,  or  Malaxatio,  (from 
[i.0LKa.(r(T'M^  to  softcfi)  ;  the  softening 
of  any  thing. 

Malazissatus  ;  one  whose  tes- 
ticles are  concealed  in  his  body. 

Male  ;  the  arm  pit. 

Malis  ;  a  purulent  ulcerous  tu- 
mor, with  pain  from  an  insect  in  it: 
or  a  pungent  pain  from  an  insect 
lodged  in  a  part  without  ulcer  or 
tumor. 

Maltheorum,  i.  e.  Sal  Gem. 

Malum  mortuum,  a  species  of 
lepra,  or  scab,  which  renders  the 
body  livid,  with  crusty  ulcers,  Toid 
of  sanies  and  of  pain. 

Mancurana;  marjoram. 

Mangaratia;  ginger. 

Maniguetta  ;  grains  of  Para- 
dise. 

Maniooes;  i.  e,  maniacal. 

Mansorii  musculi,  (from  mando, 
to  eat),  the  same  as  Masseters. 

Manus  DEI,  an  epithet  for  opi- 
um ;  and  a  name  for  a  resolvent 
plaister  described  by  Lomcry. 

Mappa  ;  a  species  of  Ricinus. 

Marasmoues,  (from  marasmus, 
a  coiisumprion,  and  atSo;^  shape) ; 
such  fevers  as  leave  the  body  greatly 
wasted. 

Marcor  ;  a  preternatural  drow- 
siness. 

Marisca,  the  piles  in  a  state  of 
tumor  ;  Hcemorrhois  lumens  of  Cul- 
Icn. 

Marmorige,  a  variety  of  the 
Pseudoblepsis  Imaginaria,  in  which 
sparks  and  flashes  of  fire  are  sup- 
posed to  present  themselves  to  the 
sight.    See  Pseodoblepsis. 

Marmoreus  tartaru-i  ;  the 
hardest  species  of  urinary  Calculus. 

Martiac,  an  epithet  for  prepa- 
rations of  iron,  or  such  as  are  im- 
pregnated with  that  metal  ;  as  the 
Martial  Regulus,  Sec. 

Maschale  ;  the  arm-pit. 

Maschalister  ;  a  name  for  the 
second  vertebra  of  the  back. 

MateriaturjE  MORBt,  in  Castcl- 
lus,  diseases  of  intern perarfce. 

Matricalia  ;  medicines  appro- 
priated to  disorders  of  the  uterus. 


Meconium,  (/xijjtwwov,  from  ^ij- 
y.ujv,  a  pop}>y)  ;  properly,  the  con- 
densed juico  of  poppies,  or  opium. 

Medena,  in  Paracelsus,  a  species 
of  ulcer. 

Medianum  ;  the  Mediastinum. 

Mediastina;  intlamniation  of 
the  mediastinum. 

Mediastinum  cerebri  ;  the  fal- 
ciform process  of  the  dura  mater. 

Medicamentaria,  pharmacy; 
the  art  of  making  and  preparing 
medicines. 

Medicaster,  a  quack,  or  false 
pretender  to  the  knowledge  of  me- 
dicine. 

Medicina  tristiti^  ;  an  epithet 
given  to  saffron,  from  its  cheering 
effects. 

Medicinal,  applied  to  days  and 
hours  by  the  ancients.  See  Medi- 
cine. 

Medius  ventek,  the  middle  ven- 
ter  ;  i.  e.  the  thorax,  or  chest. 

Meliana  nosos,  one  species  of. 
the  black  disease  of  Hipi)ocrates. 
In  this  the  patient  vomits  black  bile, 
which  is  sometimes  bloody  and  sour. 
See  Morbus  nicer. 

Melanagoga,  (from  y.e\tz;, 
black,  and  ayw,  to  lead)  ;  medi- 
cines supposed  to  purge  off  black 
bile. 

Melanchlorus,  (iJ^iKocy^Xcvpos).,. 
a  livid  colour  of  the  skin  ;  the  black 
jaundice. 

Melca,  (ij.sXKa,),  Galen  says,  is 
a  Roman  word  ;  and  Constantine, 
lib.  xviii.  de  Agricultura,  says  it  is 
nothing  but  the  whey  of  milk  kept 
in  an  earthen  pot,  first  seasoned 
with  hot  vinegar. 

Melegeta,  or  Meleguetta, 
grains  of  Paradise. 

Meleios,  (,a-);A£iof) ;  a  sort  of 
alum,  made  in  the  island  of  Melos. 

Meligeion,  in  Blancard,  a  fetid 
oleous discharge  from'a  carious  ulcer» 

Mel'Tismos,  (ju-eAfritTiaOi),  a 
linctus  prepared  with  honey. 

Mellago  ;  any  medicine  having 
the  consistence  and  SM'cetness  of 

Melon,  (jj^sXoy},  ^  disorder  of 
the  eye,  whei).,)it  pjE^trudes  out  of 
the  socket-    ■  ; 

MEto«iSj  (jW-'i/Awcrif),  in  Hippo-- 
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crate?,  that  search  into  •vvounds 
■which  i^  made  with  the  specillum, 
or  pi-jbe. 

-\Jelotis,  (ar^Xum;)  ;  the  lesser 
specillum.  Al^o  that  ear-picker, 
otherwise  called  Auris^calpiiim. 

Mesdosis.  by  some  used  for 
spurius,  or  illcgitimus  :  as  Mendosa 
Sufura,  the  squamous  or  bastard 
suture,  from  mendax,  counterfeit. 

Menses  philosophiccs,  a  phiVo- 
sophic^il  or  chemical  month.  Some 
make  it  three  days  and  nights, 
others  ten,  and  others  again  reckon 
it  thirty  or  forty  days. 

Mentllagra,  a  contraction  of 
the  erectores  musculi  of  the  penis, 
causing  impotence  ;  the  same  as 
Paulas  Ammianus  explains  of  the 
spadones.  Grundpeckius  calls  the 
venereal  disease  thus. 

Meron,  (fj^YfSis)  ;  the  thigh. 

Mebl's,  ased  in  the  same  sense 
as  genuine,  or  unadulterated ;  as 
meruvi  vinum. 

Mesire,  the  diseased  lirer,  men- 
tioned  by  Avicenna,  accompanied 
with  heaviness,  tumors,  inflamma- 
tion, pungent  pain,  and  blackness 
of  the  tongue. 

Mesomeria.  So  Rufus  Fphesius 
calls  that  part  of  the  body  which 
lies  between  the  thighs. 

Mesophryox,  (a.=3-5^rL-3v).  So 
Rufus  Ephesius  calls  that  part  of 
the  face  which  lies  betwixt  the  eye- 
brows. 

Mesopleurios,  (u.£yirAe^ri);)  ; 
the  internal  muscles. 

Metabasis,  (y-srsLtx;!;),  and 
yietabole  :  denote  any  change  ei- 
ther in  the  curative  indications,  or 
the  sympfom=,  of  a  distemper. 

Metacixema,  (asray.iv^aa) :  a 
removal  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
from  its  proper  situation. 

Metacoxdylt,  (of  u.£7'aK0?yX3j-, 
from  Msra,  after,  and  xsv^v/.;;,  a 
knuckle)  ;  the  la't  joints  of  the  fin. 
gers  next  the  nails. 

Metaphrevon,  (aerapcsvav),  the 
hack  ;  especially  betAyixt  the  shoul- 
ders. 

Metaptosis,  (as-ra— /j-Ti,),  the 
change  of  one  disease  unfo  another  ; 
distinguished  info  a  JiaJi^i;,  when 
the  translation  proves  salutarj,  as 
of  congested  matter  from  the  nobler 
parts  to  tho-e  which  it  cannot  hurt, 
but  be  critically  exterminated  ;  and 
a  jMerx(rr7.ric,  which  is  a  change 


for  the  worse,  or  without  any  such 
advantage. 

Metal  ;  a  species  of  Datura. 

JNIeteorisml  s  ;  i.  e.  Tympanites, 

Meteoros,  (from  u.{lx,  and 
a.'AiM,  to  elevate);  eleyated,  sus- 
pended, erect,  sublime,  tumid. 
Galen  expounds  pains  of  this  sort, 
as  being  those  that  atfect  the  peri- 
tonaeum, or  other  more  superficial 
parts  of  the  body;  these  are  op- 
posed to  the  more  deep  seated  ones. 

Methemerixos,  (acSr^as^jyjf),  a 
quotidian  fever. 

Metopiox,  (jjisTMifiov),  or  il/e- 
topium  ;  American  sumach,  a  spe- 
cies of  Rhus.  It  is  a  name  of  the 
bitter  almond,  also  of  an  oil,  or  an 
ointment  made  by  Dioscorides,  and 
thus  called,  because  it  had  galba- 
num  in  it,  collected  from  a  plant 
called  Metopium. 

Metopox,  or  Metopum,  (aeruj- 
Kn)    the  forehead. 

>Ietosi3  ;  a  kind  of  amaurosis, 
from  an  excess  of  short  sightedness. 

Metrexchytes,  (from  jar^r^sa, 
the  uterus,  and  s-/yjj-ju,  to  infuse 
into),  injections  for  the  uterus ; 
also,  a  womb-syringe. 

^Ietrocelides,  (from  fj^y,rr^pt  a 
mother,  and  ■■cr^Xi;,  a  spot)  ;  a  mole 
or  mark  impressed,  by  the  mother's 
imagination,  on  the  foetus. 

MiLPiio5i5,  (aiX^^Ti;),  baldness 
of  the  eyc-brows  ;  also  an  increase 
of  the  lle^h  in  the  corners  of  the 
eyes. 

Minium  Grjecorum  ;  natiye  cin- 
nabar. 

MtsERERE  MET ;  3  term  applied  to 
some  colics,  where  the  pains  are 
most  exquisite. 

MisocHVMicvs.  Thussomewere 
called,  who  professed  theraselves 
enemies  to  the  chemists,  and  their 
conceits. 

MiTA  ;  that  form  of  medicine, 
not  unlike  a  thick  syrup,  now  cal- 
led Marmalade. 

Mobility,  the  power  of  motion 
inherent  in  certain  parts  of  the  liv- 
ing body,  particularly  the  mu?cular 
fibres.  See  Mvscllar  motiox. 
It  is  so  connected  with  irritability, 
that  Dr.  G.  Fordyce  treats  of  both 
at  the  same  time  in  his  Elements  of 
3Iedicine.  May  not,"  says  he, 
*'  the  contraction,  or  coming  nearer 
one  another,  of  the  particles  of  a 
moving  part,  be  called  the  atirac 


Hon  of  life See  farther  on  this 
subject  under  the  article  Irritabi. 
lity. 

MocHLiA,  {ij.i-'/Xiix),  a  term  used 
by  the  Greek  writers  for  the  redtic- 
tion  of  dislocated  bones  ;  from  the 
name  of  an  instrument  much  used 
for  that  purpose,  called  by  the  La- 
tins Vectis,  a  lever.  Whence  also 
Hypomochlion. 

MocHLicA  ;  yiolent  purges. 

Mogilalia,  (from  ju-aytf,  diffi' 
culti/,  and  Kx>suj,  to  speak)  ;  a  dif- 
ficulty of  speech  ;  the  Psellismus 
Acheilos  of  CuUen. 

Mola,  iii'jXxi)  ;  a  name  for  the 
knee-pan,  for  the  dentes  molares, 
and  for  the  jaws.  It  also  signifies  a 
grinder. 

MoLLE ;  Indian  masticb. 

MoLLiFicATio ;  a  barbarous  term 
for  a  palsy  of  the  muscles  in  any 
part. 

MoLY'BDos  ;  lead. 

MoLYZA,  a  head  of  garlic  ;  or 
garlic  haying  a  head  not  divisible 
into  cloves. 

MoMiscLS,  the  part  of  any  of  the 
dentes  molares  next  the  gum.  The 
molares  are  also  themselves  called 
Momisci. 

MoxELLi,  a  species  o{  Anagallis. 

MoxoGOLox,  in  Paracelsus,  the 
-Intestinum  Rectum. 

MoxoMACHOif ;  the  intestinum 
cajcum. 

MoxopAGiA,  or  Monopegia,  a 
head-ach  which  affects  only  one 
point. 

Morbus  arquatcs  ;  the  jaun- 
dice. 

Morbus  attoxitus  ;  the  epi- 
lepsy. 

Morbus  coxarius.  SeeArthro- 
puosis. 

Morbus  ixdicus,  the  Indian  dis- 
ease; i.  e.  the  venereal  disease. 

Morbus  xiger.    See  Mel^na. 

Moro,  a  fleshy  tumor  resembling 
a  mulberry. 

Mousui.i,  medicines  which  were 
to  be  chewed  in  the  mouth,  as  a  lo- 
zeuije  ;  the  word  signifying  a  little 
mouth  tul. 

Morta,  i.  e.  Pemphigus. 

Mortariolum,  a  sort  of  mould 
for  mak.ng  cupels ;  also  a  little  mor- 
tar. In  anatomy,  the  sockets  of  the 
teeth, 

Mucocaexeus,  in  M.  A.  Seve» 
rinusj  an  epithet  for  a  tumor  :  an 
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abscess,  which  is  partly  fleshy  and 
partly  mucous. 

MuLa; ;  pustules  contracted  ei- 
ther by  heat  or  cold. 

MuLsuM,  or  MULsus,  Hydro- 
mel;  though  sometimes  it  signifies 
wine  sweetened  with  honey. 

MusADi,  muriated  ammonia. 

MycHTHiSMos,  (j«,y;>/9(s-/y,(3f,  from 
livyji^w,  to  mutter  or  groan),  in 
Hippocates,  a  sort  of  loud  sighing 
during  respiration,  whilst  the  air  is 
forced  out  of  the  lungs. 

Myconoides  ;  an  epithet  for  an, 
ulcer  which  is  full  of  mucus, 

Mycter  ;  the  nose. 

Mycteres,  (^,!,xTrj,5£f )  ;  the  nos. 
trils. 

Mydesis,  (fjivSrjO-ts,  from  [jt^vSacv, 
to  abound  with  moisture),  in  gene- 
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ACTA,  an  abscess  of  the  fe- 
male breast. 

Naducem.  So  Avicenna  calls  a 
mole  in  the  womb. 

Nai  corona  ;  cowhage. 

Nakie,  in  Schenkins,  a  violent 
flatulence,  which  passes  from  one 
limb  to  another. 

Napua  ;  the  orange  flower. 

Napi  ;  mustard. 

Narce,  (vccpxv],  whence  narco- 
tica),  a  torpor,  or  dullness  of  sen- 
sation. It  also  signifies  a  stupefac- 
tion of  the  senses  by  medicines,  in 
order  to  render  a  person  less  sensi- 
ble of  pain. 

Narcosis,  (vctpKcva-i;,  stupor) ; 
numbness,  or  stupefaction. 

Nasale,  otNasalia,  an  errhine. 

Nascale  ;  a  sort  of  pessary  made 
of  wool  or  of  cotton. 
'Nascapthon;  \.  e.  Cascarilla. 

Nasda  ;  i.  e.  Naptha. 

Nasitas  ;  a  defect  of  the  voice, 
by  its  passing  through  the  nose. 

Natta,  a  -tumor  of  the  wen 
kind;  having  a  narrow  basis.  Lin- 
naeus speaks  of  it  as  rooted  in  a 
muscle. 

Nauticus,  a  name  for  the  Tibi- 
alis posticus.^  from  its  use  to  sailors 
in  climbing. 


ral,  a  corruption  of  any  part  from 
a  redundant  moisture ;  but  Galen 
applies  it  particularly  to  the  eye-lids. 

Mydon,  (//.lW)  ;  fungous  flesh 
in  a  fistulous  ulcer. 

Mylacris  ;  the  knee-pan 

Myle,  (,«,yAr;),  the  knee-pan; 
or  a  mole  in  the  uterus. 

Mylon  ;  the  Staphyloma. 

MyoCEPHALUM,    (of  [jLUQKSIpaXOVf 

from  fLVia,,  a  Jly,  and  Ks^aAij,  the 
head)^  a  humour  in  the  uvea  of  the 
eye,  resembling  the  head  of  a  fly. 

Myoclites.  So  Vogel  calls  in- 
flammations in  the  muscles  of  the 
belly. 

Myringa,  or  Myrinx  ;  a  barba- 
rous  word  for  the  membrane  of  the 
tjmpanum  of  the  ear. 
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Neapolitanum  unguentum,  Ne- 
apolitan ointment ;  the  unguent, 
hydrarg. 

Necessari^  res  ;  the  non-natu- 
rals. 

Nedyia,  (vTjJu/a) ;  the  abdominal 
viscera. 

Nedys,  (vr^Juf)  ;  the  stomach,  or 
belly. 

Nedyusa,  (v);(Jus(ra),  an  epithet 
for  violent  thirst. 

Weprendes,  properly  sucking 
pigs ;  but  applied  to  infants,  or  old 
people,  who  have  no  teeth. 

Neijera,  C vsiaiio.)  ;  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly. 

Nelumbo  ;  a  species  of  Nym- 
phcea,- 

Nenufar,  or  Nenuphar,  a  name 
for  the  M'ater-lil y  ;  the  oil  of  which 
is,  by  some,  called  Oleum  Nenupha- 
rinum. 

Nepenthe,  (vr/TTijvfiijf),  the  name 
first  givcri  to  an  opiate  or  laudanum, 
by  Zwingerus,  from  the  great  opi- 
nion he  had  oi  its  universally  giving 
ease. 

Nephroturomboides  ;  the  sup- 
pression of  urine,  from  coagulated 
blood  in  the  kidnies. 

Nerantia  :  an  orange. 

NERONiAiiJA  ;  an  epithet  for  ve- 


Myrmecium  ;  a  moist  wart,  about 
the  size  of  a  lupine,  with  a  broad 
base,  deeply  rooted,  and  very  pain- 
ful. It  grows  on  the  palms  of 
the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet. 

Myron,  (jxij^oy),  an  ointment^ 
medicated  oil,  or  nnguent. 

Myrton  ;  the  clitoris. 

Myurus  ;  an  epithet  for  a  sort  of 
sinking  pulse,when  thesecondstroke 
is  less  than  the  first,  the  third  less 
than  the  second,  &c.  Of  this  there 
are  two  kinds :  the  first  is  when  the 
pulse  so  sinks  as  not  to  rise  again  ; 
the  other,  when  it  returns  again, 
and  rises  in  some  degree. 

Myxosarcoma,  a  sort  of  tumorj 
also  called  Mucocarnius. 
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naesection,  when  more  than  one  veioi 
is  opened  in  a  day. 

Neryalia  ossa,  the  Sinciput; 
but  some  say  the  temple  bones. 

Neurometeres;  the  psose  mus- 
cles. 

Neurotrotos,    (from  vsvpov,  a 
nerve,  and  rtlpuja-Ku:,  to  wound)  • 
one  who  labours  under  a  wound  of 
a  nerve. 

NinoR;  the  smell  of  burnt  ani- 
mal substances.  Hence  eructations 
which  have  a  flavour  like  putrefied 
flesh,  are  called  nidorus. 

Nigra  fabrilis  ;  black  lead. 

Nisi,  in  Blancard,  ginseng. 

NiTRUM  CAUsTicuM.  The  amber- 
coloured  scoria  arising  in  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  regulus  antimonii  mar- 
tialis  with  nitre,  are  a  strong  caus- 
tic alkali,  and  thus  named. 

NiTRUM  FACTITIUM,  Vcl  SATI- 
VUM; borax. 

NiTRUM  STIBIATUM,   Vel  VITRIO- 

I.ATUM  ;  vitriolated  tartar. 

Njx  fumans  ;  quicklime. 

Nix  ANTiMONiALis  ;  the  white- 
flowers  ot  the  regulus  of  antimony. 

NoNANA  ;  an  erratic  intermittent 
fever,  returning  once  in  nine  days. 

NoTi^us,  (v»rj«(Of,  (from  vmrocy 
the  back) ;  the  spinal  marrow. 
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C^BELiEA  sAGiTTAi.Ts,  (o/SsXajK, 
from  offAof,  a  f/trr/,  o?'  sp//) ;  an 
epithet  for  the  sagittal  suture  of  the 
^kull. 

Oblesio,  (from  oft,  against,  and 
leedo,  to  hurt) ;  au  injury  of  any 
part. 

Obolus,  (ofoXof) ;  a  weight  of 
about  nine  grains. 

Obsidiana  ;  the  name  given  "by 
Libavius  to  glass  of  antimony. 

Ochrea;  the  fore  part  of  the 
i;ibia. 

OcHTHODES,  (from  o%9o?,  callous^ 
or  tumid) ;  an  epithet  for  the  tumid 
■lips  of  ulcers  which  are  difficult  to 
'heal. 

OciMAsrauM;  wild  white  cam- 
pion. 

OcT'ANA,  an  erratic  intermittent, 
■which  returns  every  eighth  day. 

OcTAvus  HUMERI,  the  Tcfes  Mi- 
'iior;  which  has  been  also  called 
Octavus  humeri  placentini  musculus. 

OccuLAEES  COMMUNES,  a  name 
for  the  nerves  called  Motores  Oculo. 
rum. 

OcuLARES  EXTEENi ;  the  motoTes 
oculorum  extcrni- 

OcuuARiA  ;  eye-bright. 

Ocur-o-Musci  LARES  ;  the  nerves 
called  Motores  Oculorum. 

OCUEO  -  MUSCULARES     EXTERNI  ; 

the  nerves  called  Motores  Oculorum 
Extern  i. 

OcuLvs  EoviNus.  See  Propto- 
sis. 

OcuLUS  Bovjs  ;  the  great  daisy. 
OcuLus  BUBULus.    Sce  Propto- 

SIS. 

OcuLus  CHRisTi,  Austrian  flea- 
Jbane  ;  a  species  of  Inula. 

ocueus  elephantinus.  scc 
1'ropi'osis. 

OcuLUS  GENU  :  the  patella. 

OcuEus  lachrymAns;  the  Ejri- 
phora. 

OcuEUS  MUNDi  ;  a  species  of 
Opal,  generally  of  a  yellowish  co- 
lour. 

Odaxismos,  (from  oJa;,  a  tooth)  ; 
a  biting  sensation,  pain,  or  itching 
in  the  gums.  Hippocrates  uses  this 
word  principally  Avith  respect  <o 
the  gums,  when  the  teeth  arc  forcing 
a  j)as.sagc  through  them. 
..i)i)0NrAG0GOSj  a  leaden  tooth 
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instrument,  one  of  which,  Forestus 
says,  was  hung  up  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  denoting,  that  such  an  ope- 
ration  ought  not  to  be  made,  but 
when  the  tooth  was  loose  enough 
to  be  drawn  with  a  slight  force. 

OnoNTiRRHOEA ;  bleeding  from 
the  socket  after  drawing  a  tooth. 

Oedema  oed-ematodes,  i.  e.  Oe- 
dema; or,  according  to  some,  the 
Cold  Oedema. 

Oedemosarca,  a  species  of  tu- 
mor mentioned  by  M.  A.  Severinus, 
of  a  middle  nature  betwixt  an  wde- 
ma  and  sarcoma. 

Oenanthe  ciijt:rophylli  ro- 
Liis  ;  the  Oenanthe  Crocata. 

Oenanthe  cicuxa;  facie  lobe-  . 
Eii ;  the  Oenanthe  Crocata. 

Oenarea,  {oivocpev)  ;  the  ashes 
prepared  of  the  twigs,  &c.  of  the 
vine. 

Oeitee^um,  (ofveXaiov),  a  mixture 
of  oil  and  wine. 

Oenogala,  (oivsyaXa,  from  oivog, 
wine,  and  yccXa,  milk),  a  posset  of 
wine  and  milk ;  or,  according  to 
some,  wine  that  is  milk-warm. 

Oenus  anthosmias,  (from  ovfloj, 
a  flouer,  and  otr/xij,  a  smell)  ;  sweet- 
scented  wines. 

Oenus  apod.t.dus  ;  wine  in  which 
-the  dais  or  tczda  are  boiled. 

Oenus  apezusmenus,  hot  wine 
prescribed  with  garlic,  salt,  milk, 
vinegar,  &c. 

Oknus  galactodes,  wine  and 
milk  ;  or  wine  made  milk-warm. 

Oenus  deuterus  ;  wines  of  the 
second  pressing. 

Oenus  mai.acus,  or  Malthacus, 
soft  wine ;  sometimes  weak  and 
thin,  opposed  to  strong  wine ;  or 
mild  in  opposition  to  austere. 

Oenus  melichroos  ;  wine  in 
which  is  honey. 

Oenus  oenodes  ;  strong  wine. 

Oenos  sir.*:o3  :  i.  e.  Sapa. 

Oenos  straphiujos  eeucos;  a 
white  wine  made  from  raisins. 

Oenos  tetiialasmenos  ;  wine 
mixed  with  sea-water. 

Oenostagma  ;  spirit  of  wine. 

Oepata,  the  anacardium ;  also 
a  tall  tree  in  China. 

Ofia  alea,  in  Von  Ilclmont, 
the  white  coagulation  which  arises 


from  a  mixture  of  a  rectified  spirit 
of  wine  and  of  urine. 

Offuscatio  ;  the  Amaurosis. 

Oleamen,  a  thin  oily  liniment. 

Oeisthema,  (from  oMo-y.ivM,  to 
fall  out)  ;  a  luxation. 

Omenta;  the  membranes  of  the 
brain. 

Omocotyle  ;  the  cavity,  in  the 
extremity  of  the  neck  of  the  sea- 
pula,  in  which  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus is  articulated. 

Omotribes,  {wi/,orpi^£i),  and  Om- 
phacinum;  oil  expressed  from  un. 
ripe  olives. 

Omphacion,  (o/A^aK/oy),  or  Om- 
PHACiuM,  was  used  for  the  juice  of 
sour  grapes ;  and  by  some  applied 
to  that  of  crab  apples,  called  Ver- 
juice. 

Omphacium;  the  juice  of  unripe 
grapes. 

Omphacitis,  (w/xi^awn^),  a  small 
gall ;  an  excrescence  of  the  oak. 

Omphacomeli,  (o/xipaKo/xsAi) ;  a 
sort  of  oxymel  made  of  the  juice  of 
unripe  grapes  and  honey. 

Ompiiax  ;  unripe  grapes,  or  their 
juice. 

Onagra  ;  rheumatism  in  the  el- 
bow. 

Oneirogmos,  (from  ov£;/3wt't'w)  ; 
venereal  dreams. 

Oneirogonos,  (ovsipoyovo;')  ;  an 
emission  of  the  semen  in  sleep,  that 
happens  rarely. 

Ooeides,  IwosiSt/];)  ;  an  epithet 
for  the  aqueous  humour  of  tha 
eye. 

Opiirys,  {o!ppv;) ;  the  lowest  part 
of  the  forehead,  where  the  eye- 
brows grow. 

Optiialmici  externi;  the  Mof 
tores  Oculorum . 

Optiialmoponia  ;  an  intense 
pain  in  the  eye,  with  intolerance  of 
light. 

Optiial  morrhagia;  bleeding 
from  the  eye  or  the  eye-lid. 

Optiiaeaioxysis  ;  a  brushing  of 
the  eye. 

Optiiaemoxystrum  ;  a  brush  for 
the  eye.  It  was  formerly  made  of 
the  beards  from  barley  or  rye  ;  and 
so  drawn  across  the  inside  of  the 
eye-lids,  as  to  draw  blood. 

OpioN,  (oTTiov);  opium. 
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OrocALPASON,  {oTtOKaXifd.a'ij'),  or 
Opocarpason ;  the  juice  of  a  tree 
called  Calpasi.  It  resembles  myrrh, 
but  is  poisonous. 

Opodeocele  ;  a  rupture  through 
the  foramen  ischii,  or  into  the  labia 
pudendi. 

Oppilatio,  oppilation,  a  close 
kind  of  obstruction  ;  for  according 
to  Rhodius,  it  signifies,  not  only  to 
shut  out,  but  also  to  fill. 

Oppressio  ;  the  catalepsy. 

Orchea,  in  Galen,  the  Scrotum. 

Orchos,  (o/5%of )  ;  the  extremities 
of  the  eye-lids,  next  the  eye-lashes. 

Orestion,  in  Dioscorides,  the 
Jlelenmm. 

Orexis,  (ops^ii),  or  Orexicu  See 
Anorexia. 

Oricia,  a  sort  of  turpentine- 
tree,  so  called  frqm  Oricus,  a  city 
of  Epirus,  near  which  it  gipw. 

Orientalia  folia  ;  the  leaves 
of  senna. 

Ohthocolon,  (of  opSof,  straight, 
and  xwXov,  a  limb)  ;  a  stiff  joint,  in 
wluch  the  limb  remains  straight. 
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p.  is  sometimes  used  in  pre- 
scription, for  Pulvis patrtim,  Jesuit's 
powder,  {cinchona)  so  called,  be- 
cause they  first  brought  it  into  Eu- 
rope. 

Pachys,  (TTa^y^-),  thick  ;  the 
name  of  a  disorder  described  by 
Hippocrates,  but  not  known  by  us. 

Pacceiea  ;  the  musa,  or  plantain 
tree. 

P^DANCHONE,  (from  Ttcct^,  «  child, 
and  ay/Mf  to  strangle)  ;  a  species  of 
quinsy  common  among  children. 

Paidion,  (tso-iSiov).  So  Hip- 
pocrates calls  the  child  in  the  womb 
when  perfected  there. 

Palea  de  mecha  ;  the  Juncus 
Odoratus. 

PalmOS,  (from  OTaAAw,  to  beat)  ; 
a  palpitation  of  the  heart. 

Paludapium  ;  a  name  for  the 
herb  smallage. 

Panacea  duc.  holsati^e  ;  kali 
vitriolatum. 

Panacea  duplicata;  i.  e.  Arca- 
num Duplicatum. 

Panacea  vegetabilisj  a  name 
given  to  saffron. 


OsciiEON,  (o(r;^£0!'),  the  scrotum. 
Galea  gives  this  name  to  the  Os 
uteri. 

OsTAGRA,  (from  o<ri£.ov,  a  hone, 
and  ayfa,  a  laying  hold  of)  ;  a 
forceps  to  take  out  bones  with. 

OsTEOGENiCA  ;  mcdicines  which 
promote  the  generation  of  a  callus. 

OsTiORUs ;  the  py  lorus. 

Otencuytes,  (from  wro;,  the  ge- 
nitive of  ovg,  an  ear^  and  iy^r^vw, 
to  pour  in)  ;  a  syringe  for  the  ears. 

Ova  ZEPHYJRiA  ;  eggs  unimpreg- 
nated  by  the  cock's  tread.  - 

Ovum  PHiLOSOPHicuM,or  Chycum, 
is  a  glass  body  of  an  egg  shape. 

Oxalme,  {o^aXyiTj ;  a  mixture  of 
vinegar  and  salt. 

OxYCEDRUs,  Spanish  juniper  ;  a 
species  of  Juniperus. 

OxYCRATUM,  (o^iiKoarov)^  «xy- 
crate ;  i.  e.  vinegar  mixed  with  water, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  honey. 

OxYCROCEUM,  (from  o^vg,  acid, 
and  xpoxo;,  saffron) ;  a  plaster 
chiefly  of  saffron,  but  no  vinegar, 
except  to  dissolve  some  of  the  gums» 
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Panciirestos  {''^a.'YXpfi'^'fo?)^ 
PANCHRESTON^  the  Same  as  Panacea. 

Panchymagoga,  (from  ■macv,  all, 
')Q)u.05,  succus,  humour^  and  ocycu, 
to  draw);  medicines  supposed  to 
purge  all  humours  equally  alike. 

Pancreatica  ;  inflammation  of 
the  pancreas. 

Pandalitium  ;  a  whitlow. 

Panis  cucuei  ;  the  Acetosella. 

Panis  porcinus  ;  the  Cyclamen. 

PANOCttiiE;  buboes  in  the  groin. 

Pantophobia  ;  i.  e.  the  Hydro- 
phobia. 

Papas,  or  Pappus  ;  the  potatoe. 

Papillje  medullares  ;  small 
eminences  on  the  medulla  oblongata. 

Parcucullare.  So  Casserius  calls 
the  Crico-Arytcenpideus  muscle. 

Pajiacmasticos,  and  Paracme  ; 
the  declension  of  any  distemper. 
Also,  according  to  Galen,  tTiat  part 
of  life,  where  a  person  is  said  to 
grow  old,  and  which  he  reckons 
from  thirty-five  to  forty-nine,  when 
he  is  said  to  be  old. 

Paracoe,  (-tfa^axoij) ;  difiiculty 
or  dulness  of  hearing. 
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OxygalA,  {o^vyxXa.)  :  soiir  milk- 

OxYGARUM,  {o^vyapov)  ;  a  com- 
position ot'garuui  and  vinegar. 

OxYPHL-EGMASiA,(oJy^A=y|!;,a(ria), 
an  acute  inUammatiou. 

Oxyphcenicia,  or  Oxyphcenicon  ; 
tamarinds. 

Oxyphonia,  (ogu^wvia)  ;  the 
same  as  Par  aphonia  Clan  gem. 

OxYREGMA,  (from  o0yf,  acid,  and 
spevyco,  to  break  wind)  ;  an  acid 
eructation. 

OxYRRHODINON,  (o^vppo^ivov)  ;  a 
composition  of  the  oil  of  roses  and 
vinegar. 

OxYSAcoHARUM,  (o^vtroc^icpov),  a 
composition  of  vinegar  and  sugar. 

OxYSAL  diaphoreticum^  a  pre- 
paration of  Angelus  Sala.  It  is  a 
fixed  salt  of  juniper,  supersaturated 
with  acid. 

■  OxYTocA,  (from  e^v^,  quick,  and 
fixriu,  to  bring  forth)  ;  medicines 
which  promote  delivery. 

•OzE,  (ogi;)  ;  a  term  sometimes  used 
to  signify  a  stench  in  the  moutL. 
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ParAcope,  ('rrtx.pa.y.ozT])  ;  in  Hip- 
pocrates, a  slight  delirium. 

ParAgoge,  (TTa.pa.ycuy>])  ;  that 
fitness  of  the  hones  to  one  another, 
seen  in  their  articulations  :  and 
bones  which  are  thereby  easier  of 
reduction,  when  dislocated,  are,  by 
Hippocrates,  called  tixapaywyorsax. 

Paralampsis,  {'TfapaXxp.']^;)  ;  a 
cicatrix  in  the  transparent  cornea  of 
the  eye. 

Paralopicia,  (from  ■tfa^a,  near^ 
and  Xo(pQ>;,  the  eminence,  of  the 
back).  Thus  some  anatomical  writ- 
ers express  the  lower  and  lateral 
part  of  the  neck. 

Parancea  ;  the^same  as  VesanicB, 

Paraphora;  light-headedness  in 
a  fever :  some  use  this  word  for  a 
delirium  in  general. . 

Paraph RENEsis ;  a  deiiiium  :  also 
the  paraphrenitis. 

Paraphuosyne  ;  i.  e.  Mania. 

Pakapoplexia  ;  a  slight  apo* 
plexy. 

Pararthrema,  {itapa.p^priij.a.) ; 
a  slight  luxation :  also  a  tumor  Irota 
protrusion,  as  an  hernia. 
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Pararthbemata,  (pi.  of  parar- 
ilirema)  ;  a  term  synonimous  with 

Pauauythmos;  (•tfapasuSjU.oj)  ; 
a  species  of  Aryfhmos,  and  expres- 
sing a  pulhc  not  suitable  to  the  age 
of  the  person. 

Parasphagis,  {T(xpa.ixipa.yig) ; 
that  part  of  the  neck  contiguous 
to  the  clavicles. 

Parastemma,  (from  mapixa-Tpsipuj, 
to  distort,  or  pervert)  ;  a  perver- 
sion, or  convulsive  distortion  of 
the  mouth,  or  any  part  of  the 
face. 

Parencephalis,  (from  wapa^^near, 
and  £y}ie(pa.\Q$,  the  brain)  ;  the  ce- 
rebellum. 

Paristhmia,  (from  zuapa.,  and 
KT^l^iov),  a  part  of  the  throat;  also 
the  tonsils,  or  disorders  of  the  ton- 
sils. 

Paristhmiotomus,  an  instrument 
to  scarify  the  tonsils. 

Paropi^,  (■jfapwTi'ia,)  ;  the  exter- 
nal angles  of  the  eyes. 

Paroitesis,  (from  oittaiu,  to 
romt)  ;  a  provocation  to  sweat,  by 
making  a  patient  approach  the  fire, 
Of  by  placing  him  in  a  bagnio. 

FARonAsis,  {Tt!Xpopa(Xi;)  ;  an  im- 
bc;;ility  of  sight. 

Pasma,  (■tfatTju-a);  i.  e.  Catapas- 
mu. 

Passa,  in  Paracelsus,  a  whitloe. 

Passulatum,  a  term  given  to 
some  medicines,  where  raisins  are 
the  chief  ingredient,  as  the  electa, 
rium  passulatum,  &c. 

Passum  ;  raisin-wine. 

Pasta  regia  ;  a  lozenge. 

Pator  NAUiuM  ;  the  sinus,  cavi- 
ty, or  chasm  of  the  nose. 

Patrum  cortex.  Cortex  cincho- 
nee ;  so  called  from  the  Jesuits, 
■who  first  employed  it  in  Europe. 

Patursa  ;  the  venereal  disease. 

Paulus,  an  ancient  physician, 
born  in  the  island  of  iEgina,  lived 
in  the  7th  century.  He  transcribed 
a  great  deal  from  Alexander  and 
others  ;  but  his  descriptions  are 
short  and  accurate.  He  treats  par- 
ticularly of  women's  disorders  ;  and 
was  the  first  professed  maii-midwife, 
for  such  he  was  called  by  the  Ara- 
bians. He  begins  his  book  with  the 
disorders  incident  to  pregnant  wo- 
men, treats  also  very  fully  of  sur- 
gery, and  gives  some  directions, 
according  to  Dr.  Freind,  not  to  be 
found  in  the  more  ancient  writers. 
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Pechedion,  (iraxB^BOv)  ;  the  pe- 
rinseum. 

Peciiyagra  ;  the  gout  in  the  el- 
bow. 

Pechys,  (irrjx^;)  ;  t'le  elbow. 

Pechytyrbe  ;  an  epithet  for  the 
scurvy. 

Pecten  ;  the  pubcs. 

Pectusculum  ;  the  metatarsus. 

Pediculatio,  pediculation,  or 
Morbis  Pedicularis  ;  by  tlie  Greeks 
called  (pSei^iacTjf  :  a  partrcular  foul- 
ness of  the  skin,  which  is  very  apt 
to  breed  lice. 

Pedicus  ;  the  Extensor  digito- 
ruin  brevis. 

Pedion,  ('jfsSm) ;  the  sole  of  the 
foot.. 

Pedora  ;  the  sordcs  of  the  eyes, 
ears,  and  feet. 

Pege,  (iryjyy))  a  fountain.  The 
internal  angles  of  the  eyes  are  called 
Pegce. 

Pelada  ;  a  shedding  of  the  hair 
from  a  venereal  cause. 

Peltoma,  {itsXiOjj.a.)  ;  an  ecchy- 
mosis  when  liver-coloured. 

Pelma,  (TffiA/xa),  the  sole  of  the 
foot ;  or  a  sock  adapted  to  it. 

Peltaeis  cartilago,  (from  pel- 
ta,  a  buckler)  ;  the  scutiform  car- 
tilage of  the  larynx. 

Pelvis  aurium  ;  the  cochlea  of 
the  ear. 

Pei^vis  cerebri,  the  infundibu- 
lum  of  the  brain. 

.  Pemphis;  a  species  of  Ly- 
thrum. 

PEMPTiEuSj  (■tffiaTfTaiOf)  ;  an  ague 
that  returns  every  fifth  day. 

PenjEA  ;  a  species  of  Poly  gala. 

Penidium,  clarified  sugar  and 
starch,  made  up  into  small  rolls, 
called  barley-sugar. 

Penis  cerebri  ;  the  pineal  gland. 

Penis  muliebuis  ;  the  Clitoris. 

Pentapharmacon,  (from  Tisvfs, 
quinque,  five,  and  <pa.pii.a.y.ov.,  reme- 
dy) ;  any  medicine  consisting  of 
five  ingredients. 

Pentaphylloides;  barren  straw- 
berry. 

Pepasmos,  (TrsTraa-jMos)  ;  the  same 
as  concoction  or  niaturation. 

Pepastica  ;  digestive  medicines. 

Pepita  nux  ;  St.  Ignafius's  bean. 

Peplion,  or  Peplos  ;  purging 
medicines  for  evacuating  bile  and 
phlegm. 

Pei'ticos,  (TTsTftm;)  :  peptic,  i.  e. 
promoting  digestion. 

Peracute,  very  sharp.  Diseases 
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are  thus  called  when  aggravated  be- 
yond measure. 

Percepier  ;  the  herb  parsley- 
piert,  or  parsley-breakstone. 

Pekdetum,  in  Paracelsus,  the 
root  of  skirret. 

Pereterion,  from  ro-spaw,  to  dig 
through)  ;  the  perforating  part  of 
the  trepan. 

Periapta,  (us^icczirtcc)  ;  people 
on  whom  amulets  were  fixed  for  the 
removal  of  a  disease. 

Peribole,  (from  zirept'Sa.Wuj,  to 
surround)  ;  sometimes  signifies  the 
dress  of  a  person  ;  at  others  a  trans- 
lation of  the  morbific  humours  to 
the  surface  of  the  body, 

Pericarpia,  from  Ke^iy  circum, 
about,  and  carpus,  the  wrist)  ;  me- 
dicines applied  to  the  wrist. 

Perichrisis,  (TTsptxpiffis)  ;  a  lini- 
ment. 

Periciirista,  (7r£fj%fj(rra)  ;  any 
medicines  with  which  the  eye. lids  ar« 
anointed,  in  an  ophthalmia. 

Periclasis  Cfrom  tfspi,  about,  and 
jcXaty,  to  break);  a  terra  used  by 
Galen  for  such  a  fracture  of  the 
bone  as  quite  divides  it,  and  forces 
it  through  the  skin.  Or  a  fracture 
with  a  great  wound,  wherein  the 
bone  is  laid  bare. 

Peridesmica,  (Ischuria ) ;  a  sup- 
pression of  urine  from  stricture  in 
the  urethra. 

Peridromos,  (TfspiS^oiJio;) ;  the 
extreme  circumference  of  the  hairs 
of  the  head. 

Periestecos,'  (from  7t£piecr^ii,i, 
to  surround,  or  guard)  ;  an  epithet 
for  diseases,  signs,  or  symptoms, 
importing  their  being  salutary. 

Peuig RAPHE,  (7f£ptypcx.ipyj)  ;  an  in-  , 
accurate  description  or  delineation. 
In  Vesalius,  perigraphe  signifies  cer- 
tain white  lines  and  impressions  ob- 
servable in  the  rectus  abdominis 
muscle. 

Perin  (irspiv)  ;  a  testicle.  Some 
explain  it  the  Perinaum  ;  others 
the  Anus. 

PerinyEocele  :  a  rupture  in  the 
perinaeum. 

Perinyctides,  (TtspivuKftSss) ; 
little  swellings,  little  nipples ;  or, 
as  others  relate,  pustules  or  pinJples, 
which  break  out  in  the  tnght. 

Periphimosis,  (■tfgfi^ijw.cyo-ij).  Sea 
Phimosis. 

Feripleumonia  ;  i.  e.  PeripneU' 
monia. 

Perirrhcea,  (-aspippoia.)  ;  a  re- 
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flux  of  humours  from  the  system 
into  any  of  the  larger  emunctories 
for  its  excretion,  as  in  a  dropsy, 
%Tliere  water  passes  by  the  bowels 
or  kidneys. 

Perirj^hexis,  (TTEstppr^^ic)  ;  a 
breaking  off,  or  separation  round 
about,  either  of  carious  bone,  or  of 
a  Heshy  eschar. 

PERi3CYPHiSMUS,(7r5JJ5-K'j0;(raof) ; 
an  incision  across  the  forehead,  or 
from  one  temple  to  another,  over 
the  upper  part  of  the  os  frontis.  It 
was  formerly  used  when  a  consider- 
able inflammation  or  defluxioa  in 
eyes  attended. 

Peristerma,  (from  TTSfi,  circum, 
about,  and  sternum,  the  breast- 
bone) ;  expresses  all  on  both  sides 
-that  part. 

Peristoma,  or  rather  Peristro- 
MA,  {rEOic-rpM[j,a.),  properly,  any  co- 
Tering ;  but  applied  by  Pecquet  to 
the  villous  coat  of  the  intestines.  It 
is  the  same  which  Bilsius  calls  31u. 
scum  Villosum  ;  Bartholine,  Crusta 
Mevibranosa  ;  and  De  Graaf,  Cras- 
ta  Vermicularis. 

Perisystole,  {irspityvintOAy)) ;  pause 
or  intermission  between  the  systole 
and  diastole,  which  many  deny  to  be 
perceptible  in  healthy  persons,  but 
in  the  dying,  is  very  sensibly  felt. 

Periteriox,  (irspirrjpiov)  ;  the 
perforating  part  of  the  trepan. 

Peritona  orixis  ;  a  bursting  of 
the  peritonjeum,  and  consequent 
hernia. 

Perizoma,  (irsci^oaa),  strictly, 
signifies  a  girdle  ;  but  by  Hildanus, 
and  some  others,  applied  to  instru- 
ments for  supporting  ruptures, 
which  we  call  trusses.  Some  also 
express  by  it  the  diaphragm. 

Persistens  febris  ;  a  regular  in- 
termitting fcTcr,  the  paroxysms  of 
which  return  at  stated  hours. 

Pes  cAPRiE,  goat's-foot,  a  species 
of  Oxalis ;  also  a  species  of  Convol- 
volus. 

Pes  tigridis,  tiger"s-foot ;  a  spc- 
cics  of  Ipomcea. 

Petalodes,  ('TTsrxXwSs;)  ;  by 
Hippocrates  applied  to  urine  which 
has  in  it  flaky  substances  resembling 
leaves, 

Peuce,  (wsuxry)  ;  the  pine-tree. 

Peza.  (irs^a),  the  sole  of  the  foot 
or  the  ankle.  According  to  some, 
it  is  all  under  the  tibia. 

PuACODES,  (ij3ax.oo7;c)  :  used  by 
Hippocrates   for  hypochondriacal 


persons,  whose  complexions  arc  of 
a  lentil  colour  ;  as  iipophucodcs, 
is  also  applied  by  him  to  such  as  ap- 
proach to  such  a  complexion. 

Phacoides,  {(py.y.xzihi:),  any 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  lestil  ;  is 
applied  by  Vcsalius  to  the  crystal- 
line humour  of  the  eye.  'Galen  also 
makes  mention  of  it. 

Phacoptisana,  (02:>4or7(5-avi3),  a 
decoction  of  lentils,  like  the  vulgar 
practice  of  boiling  tares  in  drinks 
for  raising  ihe  small-pox,  &c. 

PnAcosis,  ((2a>c3£r(j-) ;  a  black 
spot  in  the  eye  resembling  a  lentil. 

Phalacrosis,  {i^xXccKpunn;) ;  a 
decay  of  the  hair. 

Fhalangium  ;  a  name  for  several 
species  of  Ephemerum. 

PiiALAxGOSis,  {:^x\cf.y'yjj(Ti;^  ;  a 
double  or  triple  row  of  the  eye- 
lashes. 

Pharyngjeum  sal  :  salt  formed  of 
tartar,  nitre,  and  alum,  in  distilled 
vinegar.  It  was  used  for  gargarisms 
in  quinsies. 

Pharyngethron,  ((pasoyyeSf  jv)  : 
the  fauces  or  pharynx. 

Phaseolus  zuratensis,  a  name 
for  cowhage,  the  Doliehos  Pruriejis. 

Phausisges,  ((^x-jo-iyyE;)  ;  red 
circles  in  the  legs,  excited  by  fire. 
It  sometimes  is  used  to  signify  other 
kinds  of  spots,  as  well  as  red  ones 
caused  by  exposure  to  the  fire. 

Phellodrys  ;  the  laurel-oak. 

Phellos  ;  a  species  of  Quercus. 
PiiELPH^A  ;  a  species  of  Lathreea, 
'   Phexgites,  (^syyiTryc)  ;  a  lumi- 
nous stone,  capable  of  acquiring 
light,  and  dispensing  it  again. 

Phyladixamos,  [ZiXo.wvc'M.o;') ; 
an  epithet  of  water,  expressing  its 
property  of  diminishing  the  strength. 

Philemot  ;  the  brown  species  of 
Zinc  Flos  ;  it  is  mineralized  by  sul- 
phur, and  often  contains  iron. 

Philtatros,  (^(^.laTfio;)  ;  a  stu- 
dent in  medicine. 

Piiiltrox,  (from  Ci/.sm,  to  kiss), 
a  love  potion,  or  medicine  to  excite 
love  ;  also  the  cavity  or  depression 
of  the  upper  lip,  situated  under  the 
septum  of  the  no^e. 

Phimosica,  ischuria  ;  a  suppres- 
sion of  urine  from  a  phimosis. 

Piilasaia,  (cXacrw-a) ;  a  contusion. 

PlILEEOPALIE  (e/.EwSTraAfr.)  :  the 
pulsation  of  an  artery. 

PllLEriORRHAGIA,    (f;  Oni  (^>.='^,  « 

vein,  and  cvyvjuA,  to  break  ')  :  a  rup- 
ture of  a  vein. 
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Phlemagogue,  (from  phlegma, 
phlegm,  dwA  oLyuj,  duco,  to  draw)  ; 
a  medi;-ino  to  purge  phlegm. 

Phlegmatias,  (p,sy:j.%rix;);  a 
beginning  anasarca. 

Phlegmatoruhagia  ;  a  catarrh, 
or  flux  of  thin  phlegm  from  the 
nostrils. 

PurENMcius  morbus,  (^poiviy.ivo:) ; 
the  elephantiasis. 

Phcexigmus,  (c;oc/r/,ao;),  redstains 
in  the  skin,  as  if  with  red  wine. 

Phos,  (fx;),  light ;  also  the  black 
circle  about  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

Phosphorus:  the  name  of  acol- 
lyrium  in  Galen. 

Phoxos,  ((f'i^'j;),  the  sugar-Ioa' 
shaped  head. 

Phrenismus,  i.  e.  Phrenifis. 

Phrexitis  apy-rea  ;  i.  e.  Mania, 

Phrexitis  ixanitorum  ;  mad- 
ness from  bodily  indisposition. 

Phrenitis  yogelii  ;  i.  e.  Sj/no' 
cJius. 

Phricasmus  ;  shivering. 

Phricodes,  {(p^iy.x^s)  ;  a  sort 
of  semitertian  fever.  Accordino-to 
the  ancients,  a  fever  in  which  the 
patients  trembled  at  the  least  breath 
of  air. 

Phrycte,  ((ppvxrr/,  in  Latin/m^a), 
simply,  without  its  proper  substan- 
tive, Resina  Colophonia,  or  black 
resin  ;  so  called  in  distinction  from 
the  liquid  sort  called  Ilj/gra. 

Phrygius  lapis,  so  called  be.- 
cause  the  dyers  in  Phrygia  used  it. 
Its  uses  were  the  same  as  those  of 
lapis  calaminaris. 

Phtharticos,  (from  (Sjeico,  to 
corrupt);  deleterious,  or  deadly. 

Phtheriasis,  {!p'l-p\7.7i;).  See 
Phthiriasis. 

Phtheiroctonon,  (fromipJsis,  a 
louse,  and  ktsi-Z-j:,  to  kill)  ;  a  nam« 
for  the  staves-acre. 

Phyllitidis  ;  a  species  of  Os- 
munda. 

Phyllyrea  ;  a  species  of  Cas- 
sine. 

Phymosica  ischuria  ;  a  suppres- 
sion of  urine,  from  a  phj-mosis. 

PiCROCHCLOs,  (from  rixpoc,  bitter, 
and  yjjf.fj,  bile)  ;  a  person  abound- 
ing with  bitter  bile,  or  one  subject 
to  anger. 

PiLA  hvstricis;  the  bezoar  of 
the  porcupine. 

PiLEUs,  the  Cucuphfi ;  in  anato- 
my, the  coif  with  Avhich  some  chil- 
dren are  born.  It  is  called  Fileus, 
Pileolus,  Galea,  ai\^  Vilta. 
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PiLMicTio  ;  a  discharge  of  sub- 
stances resembling  hairs  with  the 
urine. 

Piper  chiapjE  ;  Jamaica  pepper. 
Piper  TAvAsci ;  i.  c.  Cassia  Gary- 
ophyllata. . 

PiPERiNA  ;  by  Hildanus  applied 
to  certain  baths  in  Helvetia. 

PiRCAL.  So  the  Malabarians  call 
an  ulcerous  swelling  of  the  tibia. 

PissACUM  iNDicuM ;  Barbadoes  tar. 

PissEL.OTM,  (TO-io-(7£Aa(oy,  from 
OTccn;,  pitchy  and  eXcciov,  oil),  the 
essential  oil  of  pitch. 

PiTYRoiDEs  ;  applied  to  a  sedi- 
ment in  the  urine,  resembling  bran. 

Pladarotes,  (rsXaixpGirr/;) ;  a 
fungous  tubercle  within  the  eye-lid. 

Plaga,  (tstAtj^ij),  in  a  lax  sense, 
any  disease  :  but  more  strictly  those 
"which  are  external,  and  proceed 
from  violence. 

Plat^,  {itXcLrai)  ;  the  scapulae. 

Platanoide;  the  Norway  maple, 
with  plane-tree  leaves.  It  is  a  spe- 
cies  of  Acer. 

Plectrl'm,  {itXiy.r^ov).  Thus 
some  call  the  sharp  part  of  the  os 
petrosum  ;  and  others  apply  it  to 
other  parts,  as  the  uvula,  the 
tongue,  &c. 

Plerotica,  (from  yAf^ow,  to  Jill), 
medicines  called  Incarnatives. 

Pleurorthopncea,  according  to 
Blanchard,  a  pleurisy  in  which  the 
patient  cannot  breathe  without 
keeping  his  neck  erect. 

Pleurosthotonos,  vel  Tetanus 
ILateralisi  a  sort  of  tetanus,  in 
which  the  body  is  bent  to  one  side. 

Pneuma,  (ro-y£i;^a£z)  ;  spirit,  air, . 
■vapour,  or  the  breath.  Hippocra- 
tes often  uses  this  word  to  signify  a 
difficult  or  short  breath. 

Pnigmos,  (-TTkiy/xoj),  or  Pnignia  ; 
the  Catarrhus  siiffocativus  of  au- 
thors. 

Podagra  dentium  ;  sometimes 
used  for  the  tooth-ach. 

Podacrica  ;  the  gout,  with  fever. 

PoLYCUUESTUM     BALSAMUM  ;  a 

balsam  of  guaiacum. 
I  PoEYMERisMA ;  Supernumerary 
limbs  or  parts. 

Pol\morpiios,  multiform;  an 
epithet  for  the  Os  Sphenoides. 

PoLYURiCA  ISCHURIA  ;  Suppres- 
sion of  urine,  from  a  neglect  to  dis- 
charge it. 
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PopULARis ;  eudemical,  or  epi- 
demical. 

PopuLEON  ;  an  old  officinal  oint- 
ment, prepared  from  the  poplar 
leaves. 

PoRRus  ;  the  same  as  Sarcoma. 

Portorarium;  the  duodenum, 
or  the  pylorus. 

PoscA  ;  vinegar  and  water  mixed. 

Postbrachiale;  the  metacarpus. 

PosTiiiA,  (iroo-Sia),  of  Galen;  the 
OphihalmaTuberculosa  of  Sa.uvages, 
or  that  species  of  hordeolum  which 
Sauvages  calls  Siro,  viz.  an  inflam- 
matory scirrhous  tumour  on  the 
edge  of  the  eye-lid.  Some  say  it  is 
the  Hordeolum  Grando  of  Sauvages. 

Prehensio  ;  the  catalepsy. 

Fremnon,  (ttTfEayov)  ;  the  extre- 
mity of  the  -svhite  of  the  eye. 

Pressura  :  inflammation  of  the 
finger-end,  from  the  eflect  of  cold. 
It  is  an  instance  of  Phlogosis  Ery- 
thema of  Cullen. 

Procardion  ;  the  pit  of  the  sto- 
mach. 

Procto-leucorrh£EA,  the  same 
as  Proctorrhcea  ;  but  so  named  from 
the  discharge  resembling  that  of 
fluor  albus. 

Prodromus,  (ir^oSpoiJi.ci;)  ;  used 
in  various  senses,  but  chiefly  for  any 
one  distemper  that  is  the  forerunner 
of  another,  as  a  vertigo  is  frequent- 
ly the  prodromus  of  an  apoplexy. 

Progerminus,  applied  by  M.  A. 
Severinus,  to  such  abscesses,  as  arise 
rather  from  a  redundancy  of  hu- 
mours, than  from  putrid  matter. 

Proglossis,  {ttpoyXoca-i;) ;  the 
tip  of  the  tongue. 

Projectura  ;  an  apophysis. 

Prolabium,  {pro,  before,  and/fl- 
bium,  the  lip)  ;  the  red  part  of  the 
lips. 

Prophasis,  {(p^o(pot.(Ji;)  ;  i.  c.  Pro. 
cat  arctic. 

Prora  ;  the  occiput. 

Pror^  sutura  ;  the  lambdoidal 
suture. 

Prosarthrosis,  or  Adarticulatio. 

Prostata  ;  a  suppository. 

Prosthesis,  (■n'pocr&sftOj  or  Pro- 
thesis,  the  substitution  of  artificial 
parts ;  as  the  applying  a  wooden 
leg,  &c. 

Protractor,  an  instrument  to 
draw  out  any  foreign  bodies  from  a 
wound  or  ulcer,  as  the  forceps  do. 
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PsELLOTis  ;  i.  e.  Psellismus.  . 
Pseucrolusion  ;  salt-water  bath- 
ing. 

PsEUDO-ASTHMA  ;  an  asthma  ex- 
cited by  an  abscess,  or  a  vomica  in 
the  lungs. 

PsiDA,  orPsiDiUM  ;  pomegranate, 
peel. 

Psilothron,  (r|/(Au;S/?ov),  a  re- 
medy to  take  away  hair  from  the 
body;  signifying  the  same  with  De. 
pilatory. 

Psilothrum  ;  the  Byronia  Alba. 

PsopHos,  {^ocpo;)  ;  a  crackling 
or  rattling  of  the  bones, 

PsYCHAGOGicA ;  in  Schneider, 
those  medicines  which  suddenly 
raise  the  spirits,  in  syncope,  &c. 

Pstchrolutron,  {^vx^p()\srp(iv) ; 
the  cold  bath,  or  washing  in  cold 
water  ;  to  restore  the  tone  of  the 
parts  after  warm  bathing. 

Pterna  ;  the  Calcaneum. 

Ptysmagogue,  (from  itrvw,  spuoy 
to  spit)  ;  every  flow  of  spittle, 
whether  amounting  to  a  salivatiou 
or  not. 

PuDENDAGRA,  (of  pudor,  shamc), 
by  some  the  venereal  disease.  Others 
define  it  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  ge- 
nital parts  of  men  or  women,  some- 
what resembling  a  diarrhoea,  but 
without  a  dysuria. 

PuERiEis  MORBUS  ;  the  epilepsy. 

PuLviNARiA  ;  cushions  of  chalF, 
mixed  with  medical  ingredients 
coarsely  powdered. 

Purpura  alba  ;  a  species  of 
eruption  to  which  those  of  a  phleg- 
matic plethora  are  inclined. 

PvcNOTicA  ;  incrassating  medi- 
cines. 

Pyrenoides  ;  the  odontoid  pro- 
cess of  the  second  vertebra. 

Pyr/enus,  (from  TTvp,  fire,  and 
OivOf,  zcine),  rectified  spirit  of  wine; 
so  called  because  made  by  fire,  or 
rather  rendered  totally  inflamma- 
ble. 

Pyrotica  ;  (from  ttuo,  fire)  ; 
medicines  actually  or  potentially 
hot,  that  burn  the  fiesh,  and  raise 
an  eschar. 

Py'ulcon,  (irvsXKOv,  from  Tfuov, 
pus,  and  eXxcu,  to  drazv)  ;  an  instru- 
ment to  fetch  out  the  matter  from 
the  cavity  of  the  breast,  or  any 
sinuous  ulcer. 
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QuADRAGESIMUS  DIES; 
the  fortieth  day.  The  ancients  fix- 
ed on  this  day  as  the  last  to  which 
acute  distempers  coulil  extend,  cal- 
ling ail  those  chronical  which  conti- 
nued longer. 
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RaCHIT^.  The  semi-spinal 
muscles  are  thus  called  by  some. 

Radula;  a  wooden  spatula. 

Ramex;  a  hernia. 

Ramex  taricosus;  a  varicose 
hernia. 

Receptarii  MEDICI.  So  Langius 
calls  those  who  set  up  for  physi- 
cians upon  the  stock  only  of  a  great 
many  receipts,  without  being  able 
to  reason  about  their  properties. 

RECiPRocA'tioN  ;  when  two  dis- 
eases or  symptoms  alternately  suc- 
ceed one  another. 

Recrement,  sometimes  signifies 
any  superfluous  matter  mixed  with 
another  that  is  useful ;  and  some- 
times such  secreted  juices  as  are  af. 
terwards  of  use  to  the  oeconomy. 

Receudescent,  when  any  dis- 
temper returns  that  was  gone  oif ; 
as  the  paroxysms  of  intermittents. 

Recursus  ;  used  by  Bellini  for 
the  repetition  of  paroxysms  in  an 
intermittent. 

Redintegration.  Chemists  thus 
call  the  restoring  any  mixed  body 
or  matter,  whose  form  has  been  de- 
stroyed, to  its  former  nature  and 
constitution. 

Regius  morbus;  the  jaundice. 

Renuentes,  (from  rentio,  to  nod 
backwards),  the  muscles  Rectus  Ma- 
jor  capitis  and  Minor,  thus  called 
from  their  office. 

Resumptiva  ;  restoratives. 

Revulsion,  (from  revello,  to  pull 
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Quadrig  a,  the  Cataphracta ;  a 
bandage  for  the  sternum  and  ribs. 

Quartarius  ;  a  measure  which 
contained  about  four  ounces. 

Quatrio  ;  the  astralagus. 

QuERQERA,  i.  e.  Epialos. 
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back);  the  calling  back  any  hu- 
mour by  evacua'tion. 

Revulsoria  ;  means  which  pro- 
cure revulsion. 

Revivification,  or  fetching  back 
to  life.  Chemists  use  this  term  to 
express  the  revivification  of  metals, 
&c. 

Rhaedoides,  (from  pccj2So;,  a 
straight  twig,  and  siSo;,  form);  a 
name  for  the  sagittal  suture. 

Rhaciiissagra,  (from  pccx'S-,  the 
spine  of  the  back,  and  ay^sa,  a 
prey)  ;  gout  in  the  spine. 

Rhachi^i,  {poL-xioiioi),  or  Rachi- 
TS, ;  the  muscles  belonging  to  the 
spine. 

Rhicnosis,  (ptKvuja-t}.)  ;  lean  and 
wrinkled. 

Rhocas;  the  watery  eye. 

Rhochmos  ;  snoring,  or  snorting, 
through  the  fauces. 

Rhodon,  (from  poSoy,  a  rose). 
Some  compositions  wherein  this  is 
the  chief  ingredient,  have  their 
names  from  hence,  as  Diarrhodon, 
&c. 

Riiobosaccharum,  (from  the 
former,  aud  sacchariim,  sugar )  ; 
the  sugar  of  roses. 

Rhceas,  (foiaj) ;  the  watery  eye. 

Rhopalosjs,  {poz!^a,?'.uj(7i;)  ;  i.  e. 
Plica. 

Rhythm,  {p-jS[Ji^os),  expresses  a 
certain  number  of  pulses  in  any 
given  time. 
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QuiETALts ;  diseases  in  which  the 
voluntary  and  involuntary  motions 
and  senses  are  dirainibhed. 

Quina  quina  ;  the  Cinchona. 

Quincunx  ;  a  five-ounce  measure. 
QuisQuiLiUM ;  a  grain  of  kermes. 
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RiGATiON,  i.  e.  Irrigation,  or  the 
sprinkling  or  moistening  of  any 
part. 

Rigor  nervosum  ;  i.  e.  Tetanus 
RoNCHUS,  (loyxos)l  ^  snorting 

or  snoring  througli  the  fauces. 
Rosa  sinensis  ;  a  species  of 

biscug. 

Rosacea,  or  Rosata  ;  names 
given  to  many  compounds,  where 
roses  were  the  principal  ingredients. 

Rosalia,  by  Martian,  in  his  notes 
on  Hippocrates,  _a  disease  in  chil- 
dren, not  unlike  the  measles  ;  exhi- 
biting small  red  pimples  of  the  big- 
ness of  millet-seed ;  probably  the 
same  as  our  Febres  Miliaris,  except 
in  the  colour  of  the  eruption. 

RosTRiFORMis  PROCESSUS,  (from 
rostrum,  a  beak,  andforma,  shape)  ; 
the  same  as  Coracoides. 

Rostrum,  the  pipe  whichconveys 
the  distilling  liquor  into  its  receiver 
in  the  common  alembics ;  also  a 
name  for  crooked  scissars. 

Rostrum  leporinum,  the  piece 
of  flesh  betwixt  the  division  of  the 
hare-lip:  the  hare-lip  is  also  thus 
named.  ; 

Rotator  minor  ;  the  lesser  tro- 
chanter. 

Rotator  major,  or  Rotahor 
NATis,  the  great  trochanter. 

Rythmus,  (fuS^.oj),  musical  time 
or  measure;  by  Herophilus  applied 
to  the  pulse. 
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SaBAUDA,  the  Savoy  cabbage; 
a  species  of  Brassica. 

Saboariffa;  a  species  ot  Hi- 
biscim. 

Sacer.  Some  give  this  name  to 
part  of  the  Transversalis  Dorsi. 

Sacer  ignis,  the  holy  fire;  a 
Herpes  exedens. 

Sacer  morbus,  a  name  given  to 
the  epilepsy. 

Sacculus  CHYLiFERUS ;  the  samc 
as  Receptaculum  Chyli. 

Sacculus  cordis;  the  Pericar- 
dium. 

Saccus  ;  the  Intestinum  ccecum. 

Sacculi  MEDicijiALES  ;  -  bags  of 
ingredients  to  be  suspended  in  lii 
quors  in  making  diet-drinks. 

Sacs-A  herba  ;  i.  e.  Verbena. 

Sacra  vena.  This  sometimes 
proceeds  from  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Vena  Cava,  at  others  from  the  ori- 
gin of  the  left  lliaca,  and  accompa- 
nies the  artery  of  that  name. 

Salitura  ;  a  pickle  made  with 
■salt ;  the  same  as  Muria  or  brine. 

Salsugo  ;  any  salt  pickle,  or 
brine. 

Sampsyciiinon,  (fa;x\J/i;;>/iyov)  ;  a 
name  given  to  an  oil,  and  an  oint- 
ment, wherein  marjoram  was  the 
chief  ingredient;  from  Sampsuchm. 

Sandyx;  ceruse  burned  till  it 
resembles  the  red  arsenic  in  colour. 
A  red  earth,  the  same  probably  as 
the  red  orpimcnt,  had  also  this 
name. 

Sanoides,  (a-ccviifjSr,;)  ;  where  the 
breast  is  straitened  or  flattened,  like 
trccvi;,  a  table  ;  flat- chested. 

Sapa,  an  old  form  of  medicine 
like  rob;  but  strictly,  the  rob  of 
grapes. 

Sapi ENTIRE  OLEUM  ;  Oil  of  bricks. 

Sarcomphalus  ;  a  species  of 
Rhanmus. 

SARCoriiYiA,  [ixa^-MfJiCi)  ;  a  sar- 
coma-. 

Sarcotica,  {(To.pnijori-H.a') ;  medi- 
cines that  fill  up  ulcers  with  new 
flesh,  the  same  as  Incarnutives. 

Saudiasis;  involuntary  convul- 
sive laughing,  or  cynic  spasm. 

ScApELLATU.M.    See  Scalpella- 

TUM. 

ScH.CNOPRAsuM,  chivcs ;  a  spe- 
cies of  onioa. 
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ScELOTYRBK,  (from  oTKeXi;,  the 
leg,  and  I'vp'Sr],  uproar),  pains  in 
the  legs  that  generally  attend  scor- 
butic habits ;  also  used  for  the" 
scurvy  itself,  and  for  antiscorbutic 
medicines. 

ScELOTYRBE  FESTiNANS  ;  a  Vari- 
ety of  idiopathic  convulsion. 

SCELOTYRBE  VERMINOSA  ;   3  Vaii- 

ety  of  symptomatic  convulsion, 

SciiESis,  (a-yjrn;),  a  disposition 
of  the  body  accidentally  contracted, 
not  yet  so  fully  contiruied,  but  that 
it  may  easily  again  be  altered  ;  in 
distinction  from  s^if,  which  is  a 
confirmed  habit.  Hence  alr.o  Sche- 
tica  Febris^  is  one  that  will  soon 
give  way  to  remedies,  contrary  to 
the  heciica,  which  is  confirmed  in 
the  habit. 

SCLEIIOPHTHALMTA,  (a-y.XrjCO(p&CC\- 

fjAcc),  a  lippitudo  dura;  the  eye-lids 
turning  out  red,  hard,  and  dry. 

ScLEROTics ;  medicines  which 
harden  and  consolidate  the  parts. 

Scoliosis,  {gKOXiajTi;)  ;  a  species 
of  Gibbus. 

Scopus,  (skoko;),  scope  ;~  by  some 
used  in  the  same  acceptation  as  In- 
tention  or  Indication:  but  others 
have  very  critically  distinguished 
them. 

ScoTODiNE,  (^morohvi))^  or  Sco- 
todinos  J  a  vertigo  attended  with 
dimness  of  sight. 

ScoTOMiA,  ((THOtWiW-ia),  the  same 
as  Amaurosis ;  a  transitory  blind- 
ness. 

ScoTos,  [iKO-fo;) ;  a  darkness  or 
dimness  of  sight. 

Scrotum  cordis  ;  i.  e.  the  Peri- 
cur  diiim. 

Secession,  the  going  off  by  se- 
cretion ;  as  the  excrements  are  par- 
ticularly said  to  be  formed  by  the 
secession  (<f  those  par's  whereof 
they  consist,  from  the  animal  fluids, 
through  their  proper  outlets. 

Sedantaria  ossAj  in  Daventer, 
the  protuberances  of  the  coxendix. 

Semispi  cuLUM,  an  instrument  lie- 
scribcd  by  H-'danus  for  dilating  the 
neck  of  the  womb. 

Separatorium,  an  iii,^  .rument 
for  s'^pirating  the  pericranium  : 
al'o  a  vcisel  for  separating  li- 
([uors. 


Sephiros,  a  corruption  of  scir, 
rJius ;  used  by  Bencius  about  1448. 

SiCYEDON,  ((TiKUYiSoy) ;  a  trans- 
verse fracture. 

Sideration,  a  sudden  mortifica. 
tion,  by  the  common  people  called 
a  blast ;  or  a  sudden  deprivation  of 
sense,  as  in  an  apoplexy. 

SiEF ;  an  ancient  form  of  medi- 
cine, amongst  the  Arabians. 

Simplex  oculus,  a  bandage  for 
one  eye ;  when  used  for  both  eyes, 
it  was  rolled  up  into  two  heads. 

SipiiAC,  (Arab.);  the  Periio. 
ncEiim, 

SiRiAsis,  (a-ipioio-ii) ;  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain. 

SiTioLOGiA,  (from<ri7o;,  aliment, 
and  Aeyw.  to  speak) ;  that  part  of 
medicine  which  treats  of  aliments. 

Solen,  ((twAtjv)  ;  a  cradle  for  a 
broken  limb.  Also  a  tube  or  chan- 
nel. 

SoLiTARii ;  diseases  affecting  any 
one  part  of  the  body. 

Spagyric  medicine,  the  same  as 
chemistry ;  the  word  importing  to 
extract,  collect,  or  gather  together. 

Spagyrist;  a  chemist. 

Spanopogon",  {crTtocvoirwywv) ;  i.e. 
thinly  bearded. 

Sparadrap  ;  an  ancient  name 
for  what  is  called  ^cere-cloth. 

Sparganosis,  (^(X'u:a.pyavw(Xii)\  a 
milk  abscess. 

Specillum,  a  probe ;  or  other 
instrument  for  searching  wounds. 
The  Specillum  Matricis  did  the 
same  office  with  respect  to  matter 
obstructing  the  womb,  or  assisted 
in  any  manual  op.Tations  relating 
thereto. 

Si'HACELiSMUS,  ((T^axEA/iTjao^),  in- 
flammation of  'he  brain. 

Splanchnics  ;  medicines  that 
cleanse  the  b(<wels  and  viscera. 

Spondylus,  {trixrovh/f^).  So 
some  call  the  spine,  Iro;  i  the  fitness 
of  l!ie  vertebra;,  which  move  every 
way  upon  oik;  anoiner. 

SpoNGOinrs,  {f.om  o-zsoyyog,  u 
sponge,  and  ei§<^^  forma,  shape), 
tho  Os  Cribriforme  ;  because  hollow 
and  porous  like  a  jpcnge. 

Stacte,  (a-raxry)) ,  myrrh  that 
falls  in  drops  from  the  tree.  Also 
used  for  a  more  liquid  kind  of  am- 
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ber  than  common  ;  whence  In  Scri- 
boniusLargus,  ^Egineta,  and  others, 
we  meet  with  collyria,  &c.  wherein 
this  was  the  chief  ingredient,  under 
the  name  of  Stactica. 

Staphis,  (o-rai^ij),  strictly  a  grape, 
or  a  bunch  of  grapes  ;  applied  to 
many  other  things,  especially  to 
glandulous  parts  of  the  body,  whe- 
ther natural  or  diseased. 

Staph YLE,  (o-ra^uXij)  ;  the  Uvu- 
la. 

Stationarta,  stationary  ;  ap- 
plied by  Sydenham  to  those  levers 
which  happen  M'hen  there  are  cer- 
tain  general  constitutions  of  the 
years,  which  owe  their  origin  nei- 
ther to  heat,  cold,  dryness,  nor 
moisture,  but  rather  depend  on  an 
inexplicable  alteration  in  the  earth; 
whence  the  air  becomes  impreg- 
nated with  effiuvia  that  subject  the 
body  to  particular  distempers,  so 
]ong  as  that  kind  of  constitution 
prevails,  which,  after  a  certain 
course  of  years,  declines  and  gives 
way  to  another. 
Steatocele,  (from  trfsccp,  suet,  and 
«  tumoi')  ;  a  Hernia,  caused 
by  suetty  matter  in  the  scrotum. 

Stegnosis,  (from  crTsyuj,  to  Jix, 
or  harden)  ;  an  obstruction  of  the 
pores, 

StenothoraceSj  (a-rsyoScupaKsfr), 


Tabella,  a  morsel,  or  lo- 
zenge. 

Taeum,  is  used  by  some  authors 
to  express  a  kind  of  matter  arising 
from  a  decay  of  natural  heat,  or 
due  circulation  ;  very  different  from 
what  is  commonly  understood  by 
pus,  which  is  a  salutary  maturation, 
whereas  the  other  is  also  most  com- 
monly attended  with  gangrene. 

Talp^,  and  Nates^  are  tumors 
generally  confined  to  the  head,  and 
consequent  on  the  venereal  disease. 
The  Talpce  elevate  the  skin  from 
the  perici'anium,  and  generally 
cause  a  foulness  of  the  bone  be- 
neath ;  but  the  nates  are  usually 
seated  in  the  neck. 

Taraxis,  (from  rapacrcrw,  to  dis- 
turb), a  disoider  of  the  eye,  as 
when  it  is  offended  by  smokCj  or 
too  hard  rubbing. 


persons  with  narrow  chests,  and  on 
that  account  liable  to  phthisis. 

Stomachica  passio,  an  aversion 
to  food,  and  even  to  the  thought  of 
it ;  accompanied  with  a  nausea, 
anxiety,  cardialgia,  an  effusion  of 
saliva,  and  often  a  vomiting. 
Stremma,  (from  (rrpE<pM,  to  turn)  ; 
a  strain,  or  sprain,  of  the  parts 
about  a  joint. 

Strigmentum  ;  the  strigment, 
tilth,  or  sordes,  scraped  from  the 
skin,  in  baths  and  places  of  exer- 
cise. 

Strychnomania:  the  disorder 
produced  by  eating  the  deadly  night- 
shade. 

Stygia,  the  name  of  a  water 
made  from  sublimate.  The  Aqua 
Regia  is  also  thus  called  from  its 
corrosive  qualities. 

Stymatosis  ;  bloody  discharges 
from  the  pelvis, 

SUBOCCIPITALES  NERVI.      So  the 

tenth  pair  of  nerves  are  called, 
which  proceed  from  the  head. 

Subtilization;  the  making  any 
thing  smaller,  so  as  to  rise  in  va- 
pour. 

SuEUBEREs,  infants  that  yet  suck  ; 
in  distinction  from  those  who  are 
weaned,  who  then  are  called  Exii- 
beres,  from  the  two  opposite  prepo- 
sitions sub  and  ecc,  and  ubera,  the 
breasts. 

T. 

Temperantia,  or  Temperata  ; 
signify  often  the  same  as  sweeteners 
or  correctors,  and  such  things  as 
bring  the  body  to  a  due  tempera- 
ture. 

Tenontagra,  (from  rsvojv,  a 
tendon,  and  aypcc,  a  seizure) ;  a 
species  of  arthritis  seated  in  the 
larger  tendons. 

Tepidarium  ;  a  room  belonging 
to  the  ancient  bathing  places  where 
persons  gradually  prepared  them- 
selves for  entrance  or  going  out. 

Terebra,  {Tpuitavov),  often  used 
for  the  trepan  ;  but  sometimes  also 
for  any  instrument  to  perforate 
other  bones  with. 

Teredum  ;  the  same  with  Caries. 

Ternary,  the  number  three,  in 
Hippocrates,  who  divides  the  parts 
of  a  human  body  into  continentes, 
contentas,  and  impetum  Jacientes ; 


Succago  :  the  rob  of  any  fruit. 
Succengens   memerana  ;  the 
Diaphragm. 

SuccuBus  ;  the  same  as  Incubus. 

SuccussATiON,  or  SuccussioN,  a 
shaking  of  the  nervous  parts  -pro- 
cared  by  strong  stimuli,  like  ster- 
nutatories, friction,  Sec. 

SUPPEDANEA,   or  SUPPLANTALIA, 

(from  sub,  under,  and  planta,  the 
sole  of  the  foot);  substances  ap- 
plied for  medicinal  purposes  to  the 
sole  of  the  foot. 

Sycosis,  {(ruv.w^i;);  the  Ophthal- 
mia Trachoma  of  Sauvages,  when 
its  pustules  are  tliick  or  scabrous. 

Sycosis,  (<ruwj;ig),  a  fungous  sort 
of  ulcer  :  also  the  tumor  on  the 
anus  called  Marisca. 

Symboee,  (^y^/SoAs),  and  Sym- 
bolism, are  said  either  of  the  fitness 
of  parts  with  one  another,  or  of 
the  nervous  consent  between  them. 

SymbologicjE  ;  that  part  of  pa- 
thology which  treats  of  the  signs 
and  symptoms  of  diseases. 

Synastomosis  ;  a  term  used' 
much  in  the  same  sense  as  Anasto- 
mosis. 

Syncysis,  (cruy%u(rif)  ;  when, 
from  the  violence  ot  an  ophthalmia, 
the  cornea  is  left  opake  or  corro- 
ded, and  there  is  the  appearance  of 
confusion  in  the  humours  of  the 
eye. 


though  the  latter  is  resolvable  into 
the  mechanism  of  the  two  former, 
rather  than  distinct  in  itself. 

Terra  cariosa,  rotten-stone  ;  a 
species  of  non-effervescent  chalk, 
of  a  brown  colour. 

Terra  damnata,  vel  mortua  j 
condemned  earth  :  the  same  as  Ca- 
put Mortuum,  or  the  residue  of 
distilled  matter. 

Terthra  ;  the  middle  and  late- 
ral parts  of  the  neck. 

Tertium  sal  ;  a  neutral  salt. 

Tessera  :  the  os  cuboides. 

Tetartopiiya  ;  a  continued 
quartan  fever.  Some  reckon  this 
amongst  th»  remittents. 

Therioma,  (from  S-ijf,  fera,  a 
wild  beast);  a  malignant  ulcer. 

Thla;Is,  (SAatTff):  a  depression 
of  the  skull. 

Thymion,    (fiu/x(oy)  ;    a  small 


T  R 


T  U 


wart  rising  upon  the  skin  of  the 
body,  somewhat  slender,  but  flat 
and  hard  and  rough  at  the  top. 

Topinaria;  the  same  as  Talpa ; 
a  species  of  tumor  on  the  skin  of 
the  head. 

ToETicoLLis  ;  a  kind  of  contrac- 
tion, by  which  the  neck  is  bent  to 
one  side. 

ToRTio  ;  a  strain  in  a  joint. 

ToRTURA  ;  a  wry  mouth. 

ToRTUBA  ORIS  ;  the  locked-jaw. 

ToxiTESiA  ;  mug-wort. 

Trachelophyma  ;  a  broncho- 
cele. 

Triorchis  ;  a  person  with  three 
testicles :  also  a  name  for  a  species 
of  Orchis. 

Tripastrum  appellidis  ;  a  ma- 
chine for  restoring  fractures  and 


ILJnGUENTARIA  ;  the  nut- 
meg. 

Ureter6-throm^oides  ;  a  sup- 
pression of  urine,  from  clotted 
blood  in  the  ureters. 

[Jretero-phlegmatica  ;  suppres- 
sion of  urine  from  mucus  in  the 
ureters. 

Uretero.pyica  ;  a  suppression 
of  urine  from  pus  in  the  ureters. 

Uketero-stomatica  ;  suppres- 
sion of  urine  from  obstruction  in  the 
lower  orifice  of  the  ureter. 


ACCARIA  ;  the  Uva  ursi. 
Valeum,  the  eye-brow ;   also  a 
species  of  bandage. 

^  VeLAMENTUM  BOMBYCINUM,(frOm 


^[erodes,  (^y^pujSi;),  expres- 
ses any  tumor  attended  with  the 
property  of  dryness. 

Xyeon  ;  the  same  as  Gossy. 
pium. 

Ypsilo-glossi  ;  the  muscles  called 
JBasio-Glossi. 

Zaaraj  a  name  for  the  Carus. 


dislocations  ;  so  named  because  it 
resembled  one  invented  by  Apel- 
lides  and  Archimedes,  and  because 
it  was  worked  w  ith  tliree  cords. 

Trit.?!ophya,  (from  -fpClaio;^  ter- 
tian^ and  fvw,  of  a  like  nature) 
or  TRiTiEus  ;  an  epithet  of  a  fever 
much  like  a  tertian,  and  taking  its 
rise  from  it.  Some  call  it  a  Con~ 
tinned  Tertian,  It  is  remittent  or 
intermittent. 

Trit^ophya  causus  ;  the  Can. 
sus  of  Hippocrates. 

Trochloides  ;  a  particular  kind 
of  articulation,  most  remarkable  in 
the  first  and  second  vertebrae  of  the 
neck.    See  Trochoides. 

Tuba  aristotkljca  ;  the  Eusta- 
chian tube. 


V. 


TcMiDi  J  diseases  tltat  enlarge 
the  body  or  some  of  its  parts. 

TuKBiNATUM  ;  the  pineal  gland. 

TuRUNDULA,  a  tent  for  a  wound ; 
or  any  thing  to  be  thrust  into  an 
orifice  or  cavity. 

Typhodes.  {rv^w^;)  ;  a  kind  of 
ardent  fever,  such  as  usually  attends 
an  erysipelas  of  any  of  the  viscera. 

Typhomania,  (rui^o/^ana)  ;  in 
Galen's  Exegesis,  a  complication  of 
pleurisy  and  lethargy.  Though  de- 
lirious, the  patient  yet  labours  un- 
der  a  coma.  Dr.  Cullen  reckons  it 
a  symptomatic  kind  of  apoplexy. 

Tyrosis,  (from  ru^oj,  cheese)  ; 
a  coagulation  or  curdling  of  milk  ia 
the  stomach,  like  cheese. 


Urethro-phymenydes  ;  a  sup- 
pression of  urine  from  a  membrane 
rendering  the  urethra  imperforate." 

Uretkro-IjIthica  ;  a  suppres- 
sion of  urine  from  a  stone  obstruct- 
ing the  urethra. 

URETHRo-PitLEGMATicA  ;  a  Sup- 
pression of  urine  from  mucus  ob- 
structing the  urine. 

Urethro-thromboides  ;  a  sup- 
pression of  urine  from  coagulated 
blood  in  the  urethra. 

UiiETHRO-PYicA  J  a  Suppression 


of  urine  from  pus  obstructing  the 
urethra. 

Urethrelmintica  ;  a  suppres- 
sion of  urine  from  worms  in  the 
urethra. 

Ukethritica  ;  a  suppression  of 
tirine  from  inflammation  in  the  ure- 
thra. 

Urorrhceas  ;  the  urine  passing 
from  the  urethra  through  some  ero« 
sion  in  the  perinaeum. 

Utbiculus  ;  the  uterus. 


V. 


hanibyx^  a  silk-worm)  :  the  interior 
soft  membrane  of  the  intestines. 

VesiculjE  Diy^  BARBARA  ;  the 
confluent  small-pox. 


Veternum  ;  the  anasarca. 
Veternus  ;  a  lethargy. 
ViRGA ;  sometimes  used  for  the 
Penis.  ' 


X,  Y,  Z. 


Zaccharum,  and  according  to 
some  Zaccharum,  anciently  written 
for  Saccharum,  sugar. 

Zenra  ;  an  ulcerated  impetigo. 
Some  express  by  it  Lepra. 

ZiRACH  ;  quicksilver. 

Zythogala,  i^vSoytscXa),  beer 
ajid  milk,   which  together  make 

THE  END. 


Posset-Drink  ;  a  term  often  to  be 
met  with  in  Sydenham. 

zz.  The  ancients  signify  Myrrh 
by  these  two  letters,  from  ^ixupvYfy 
a  name  for  it  common  amongst 
them;  but  later  writers  use  thenj 
only  for  Zinziber,  ginger. 
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Mstrrameiits . 


Vol.  mn.vjr. 


T&Oow  ilel.  el  .yiu7/'. 


VoL.u.ri .  vm. 


Liffwtomy. 


Instriniiiemts . 


Vol.  n.Ti  x:. 


TULFo 


voL.u.ri.xiv. 


Fuj.  20. 


Worms  o 


YoL.n.  n.T^. 


Toaiia.  ^.9.  Fig.d. 


Ascojis  mTrujadcuis. 


Tnamiatir  Apparatws . 

Fuj.l. 

B 


Lympliatics. 


VOL.JI.fi. XVI. 


CrnipbM  fct. 


i 


lactmls. 


Mesentery, 


Vol.  u.  Fi.  xvm. 


^4.  portiorz  of  tJw  jg'iuium,  with  the  valviilce  cormiventes. 
The   laxteals  pa^siiuj  through   the  Meseriterv  . 

Yesicoi  ZTi  vuLf  icv . 


77ie  descendiiuf  Aorta. 
Arteria  coehiua  . 
Me.favta'icoi  superior . 
nailj^aites . 
<f  </    Spermatuax.  . 
hhh    Bi~cu}t7tej  of  the- 

mesavtsrica,  Thferior  . 


Wsion . 


WM 


CajnpheU'  Jo 


Muscles. 


YOL  .n.  Oiidine  at  I"/ XX. 


OrbiaiJarLt  j>alpehTce^ 
'Eie\'aioT  aiiris  exremus.. 
Elevator  naris  &  Jabii  ^nqyaior 
Zvaomaruns  Tnofor.. 

IOrbiaiTans  orur.....  
JJat'feTar..   
Flaiisma  ^ntvaide^. 

~  .  cinatOT.  

irrasoT  anxruU  oris  

i^rasoT  labii  inwioris  

':mo  1-  cleido  inastaiSei.  

Ts  aiailhais.  

:7toi3eA  

roraTif.  ■  

Ypo\  

Tncepfi.    

zmiatirr  lorunis  

■:nator  ra(lii.   

diaUt  iiiTOTnut.   

J  zbnaris  /ojiqriis  


.  SiibUnds..   

.  'FliriT  Icnufiuf  -poJUcif.  

.  -itdtictor  lonmi.f  -poUicLt. 
.  ILvtm.^oT  minoT  j)ollicis.,., 

■  Xatil^nrauf  dorai  

.  ■Serranuf..    

.  Ohb'qiauf  eMenuut.  .. 

.  JtecauT.  

.  Tvmmidalit.  

.  linea  alba  

.  Crmuuter.  

.  Gradlif    

.  ^-idducTor  Torufiuf .tridpitLt 

iimori^.  

.  Jiauiais.  

.  Iliaaur  intennot.  

•Sartorais.     ' 

Ghitais.   _  . 

.  J^as-ctalii    

TcLftii^  lUtemus.   

IRrctus.    

Ta^tiuf  inumns.  

lioamenttmi  pafeHo'.  

(riuftroaienmoi  

SoIeiiA    

Tmdo  achillit.  

Soleiis.  

Tenmnis  lorunot..    

£jte7utor  lo7io7i.f  diaitor 

71711  pedif   

.TihiaTis-  imticiuf.  


Muscles. 


VOLM-OutUrLe  of  T/JM 


S^picraitzus    

£lei'ator  aurif  externus^  

Orbicularif  j>a2pebroe   

Masseter  

Sterno  &  clei/w-mastoidoeiis 

(Mcullaris   

Jh/ra.  spinatuj'    

Teres-  mmor     

Teres  Tmgor    

JiOtis-sunuj-  dorsi.  ... 

OhliqiOLf  extemuj-  

GliUeus-  medzuj-..  _ 

&liLteuj'  rrLognus   

Adductor  moffruMP  femoru- . 

&radlij-   

Tiu-tuj'  inXermu-  

S enuTnemiroTio.i'Uj-   _ 

S ^mitendzno.nij-   

JSiceps  crurif   

Tbstus  externum..    

&aftro  cnemiuj-   _. 

Tendo  achillLP...   

Salens      


26. 
27. 
28. 

30. 
31- 
32. 
33- 
34- 


Flexor  longiis  poUiris  pedis. 

Feroneits  brevis  

FeroTbeus  lon^us   

F)eltoides   

Triceps  braeh/i  

Si/putator  lonpiLf   

-Radialis  externiis  lonffus  

Frofundus   _ 

Sublimis    

Ulnaris  iruternus.   

Ulnar Lf  exterrais  

Hxtensor  propr.  dipit.  mi/ii/n. 
Fxterhfor  commun:dzatorn/n.. 

Abductor  long  us  poUicii' .  

Ejctensor  minor  poliirij-^  

Fiffa/jijentum  carpi.   


TOL.E.Fl.XKT. 


s. 


VOLJL.  Oudim,  ofTLXni. 


ILe\'atoTe,f  j^alfjeTnmini--  

Temporalui—  —  — .. 

JLxflfeta:.   

BiiicinatoT.  _    

Tte>y</o7(feiM  

Zn  ator  a/tt/i/li  oris.  ..- 

BepTe/sor  aJae  nasi....  

Nasalis  lalni  nipawris.  

Oi'lnci limns  oiis...  _  

Depret'sores  lalii  inferioiis. 

Ze\  atores  jnenti   

BivejiTer  7>i(i,iiNre  

If)  'o  -  tin  'iroiilei  

I oraco-h\  oiiiei  

Sternn -7n  -iVilti  

Stt'nii'  -//iiistoitfei  

Cli'i<J<>  -  iniistoi(fei  

Sriileni  mcdii   

(itores  srapuiarwn  ..  

Suhc/ax'ii.  _  

Serratl  antii-i  

Jiibscapulafes.  

Tereles  m/i/ores.  

Jerrati  mapm  

Ijiterro^tahs  intemi.   

OMitjui  inTemi  abcioiiwns... 
Recti  abdominis  


a.h.cti.  Ziiieae  taidijieae   

20.  Liiiea  aUm     

30.  jy  -iwiddales     

-  ■}! .  O'aiiasta:   -    _  

3  -i .  Glumis  nudiioi-    

3;).  Lrbifei  /lunv/vs.....  __.  

34.  JlUaci  biter/ii   

3S  ■  Zsoce  irioffid.  .  .  . 

36.  Feediid.     

J7.  ..idductores  hrufi  fenurris    

38.  Omci7es   _  

30 .  ^'Idductores  maffui  fenioiis.    

40.41.  Yasd  intemi  et  e.iter/d.    

42.  G  wales.    

43.  Zi(f  amenta  a  patellis.    

44 .  Tauline-f  gracilinm   

45 .  Jeini  -  tendinnsoruin  tendines   

4O.  Bicipites   cnaian   _  __  

4y.  Solcei....   

48.  IWonei  lonpi    

4g .  Favnei  brevis.    

SO .  jEa.tensores  lontfi  diffitoriwi  pedum  

oi  ■  Tibiales  posdd     

.  J? .  Ejite7isores  propiii  polUcis  pedis.  

.  Mcvorcf  loniji  diifitxman.  pedis   

.  Supjxi  -  spijjati       

.  Bicipias  J>ixicJm>jwn  __    

'.  TTUXpS.   -  ---  

.  RaJitilis  erterrms  lon^ior  d&cte?'  et  sinister. 

.  rbiaiis  inteinus.  _    

.  Sublimes.    

.  TlexvTVs  longi  pollitis   .   

.  AbdiwtOJ<es  loiiffi  poinds  nmniis  

.  £.vteiisoi-es  jninores  pollieis  manus.  

.  Ejcteiisor  major  pollieis  mamis.   

.  LiffOinentum  iwpt    

.  Oppojiais  polbeu'    

.  Zumlmcalis  primus  _ 

.  Fleror  parvus  difjid  niirdird  mamis...  

fiff.  .Ibduetor  diejiti  rninimi  manus   

JO.  ^Iddnetor  poinds  manus.   

yi .  »  ibduetor  indu-is  _  


Miiscles.  Voi.mn.jxR. 


Muscles 


voL.n.Oudtnt  irf  Fi  jxnn 


2  . 

3  ■ 
4 

,  J 

f)" 

7  ■ 
fi. 

P 

10 

n 

14. 
20 

17 

iS 

20 
21 
22 
2.? 
24 
2J 
20 
27. 
7(9 
2p. 
30 
31  ■ 
32 
33- 
34- 
3o- 


Thnp  oralis. 
.  Massetet 

■  Bo'entres  ccrvicis' 
.  Splcrdi  t  apitis.. 

.  Lt  vatcTcw  srapiilariim  

.  SiTratiLS  posticus  supcriot-  

,  Ji/iomboitims  minoT- 
.  Bhojiiboideus  major. 
.  Spinalfs  dvrsi. 

■  Xo7i(/7ssinu/s  dorsi 
.  S(i(T(>7un7l>ali\t 
.  InhTcos/o/cs  lu/rrni. 
.  St-i-mti  iiuiipu 
.  Scrrati  posrid  iufcriorM 
.  Obh'<pii  iiih  rni  abdorniiiis 

■  Lafi  triuiiiics  qldhiLS  Itl/iisum  dorsi  iticipiimt 

■  (occvtjn     _  

.  Levabires  am  

.  Spltinctcr  extarnus  ani. 

■  Olutci  medii    

.lyritbrniis..  

.  bcmijiorian  siipcriores.. 
.  Ccminorum  in/l'rior&e.  

■  Ohturatortv  iniiiiii  

.  (>oadj\i/i  thiwrum.  ,  

.  Vash  c.vlrrni  

Aiidiictorts  maijni  Ihnonmi. 

jSicipi/i's  crunini  

.  Semitendinosi 

(rmri/es  

Va.rti  intani   _   

.  fcmimanbrarwsi.  

Foplitei.  

jP/em/OTM.  


Sti'.  Solei   

sy -Teridines  adiillis.  _   

sS.Ferovei  breves.  

Sg.Pcronei  lont^  

4a.  Supraspinal.  

41  ■  Intra  -spina/i   ,  

42.7}rib\f  niinores  

4iT.jf?rebM  ma/ores.   

44- Tridpites  brachiorum  _. 

4f .  Bradua/es  interni  

4ti.£adia/t's  extend  longiores  

4y-Jladiales  extfrni  brevioreA.  

4^.jtrnonei.  

4() .  Supinatpres  hrct'cs  

oO.Abductorcs  fonijl  poUicum.  

■ii.ExfaisoT  minor  poftii  is 
Si-  ExtT/isores  ma/orrs  poUicum... 

S3.  Indicators  '  

■i4.FrotiinJi  _ 

do  -  Ulniircs  intend  

SO'.F/e.eor  parvus  diijiti  minimi  

,1-7.  Abductor  diijiti  minimi   

jtl .  Opponent  po/ficis...   


ii/fipt'etl  J 


YoL.R.n.jxm. 


amt/iheU  .•■nil' 


VOL.n./)iirliw  of  FlJXJV.  M 


60' 


20 


27 


lb 


'iff 


35 


'26 . 


27 


vs./ 


 \>0!  ,1- 


V 


58 


11 . 
12. 
23. 

J4- 

J-o- 

33- 
34- 
35- 
36. 
37. 


44 


Depre/sore^f  alaiwn  nasi  

Sphincter  oris..   

Buccinator. ..  

Jte\'atores  mmti  

Ray(foid£i(,f  extennis  et  iiitcriuis 

Lan'nr    

Trachea    

Sterrw -thvreoidci   _  

.tfvo -tfivroidei  

CoTistrictor  uiferior  pharvnqis.   ^ 

Rectus  iJitemzis  major  capitis.  

Lontjiuf  coUi.     

Scnleni  anteriores   

Scalcni  medii..    

IiUercostales  exterrd   

Tntercostales  iirtemi  ■ 

Transversales  abdominis:  

IjomeUae  posterior  aponeurosis  ohliq.  mtein . 

Zirua  alba.  

Cartilciffo  ensifonrds.  


3 8. Tentoneum    

3().  Tasa  spetinatici    

40.  Glutei  ininoivs.    

41.  Eliaci  intend    

42.  jPsoa'  macfni   

43.  Ohturatores  ejtend     

44.  Addiictores  irev.  femoiis  

4o-  Addiictores  maxjni  fcmo7-is.   

4&.  Senn-viembraju>si  

4'j.  GrariJes.    

48.  Bicipites  cnmim   

4P .  TeroTi ei  lorigi    

qO.  Teronei  irevis:   

j2 .  Tibiales  postzci.    

52 .  Fl&rores  lonqi  di^itonon  pedis...  

53.  Flejcores  l>re\-if  diejitorum  pedis....  

S4-  Su/'srapulares.    

65  ■  Teretes  majores.  

S6.  Coraco-brachiales    

S7  ■  JiracJuales  exterrd    

o3 . Brachiales  intend  .   

5^.Eadialr.r  ejctemi  lonqiores...  -  

&o .  Badialis  externiu-  hrevis   

61  ■  Supinator  hrevis    

G-z .  Flex  o/rs  longi  poUicis.  

63 .  Brofiiiidi  flexores.    

64 .  Liejamentimi  carpi    

G^ .  ^idductor  o/sis  metacarpi  di(jid  minimi 
GG.  Mexor- hrevis  poUicis.  


Muscles. 


T  'OLJT.  I  'udiw  oi  Fl  .Uy. 


1  ■  Ptcryflouifiis  interims.   

2  Mvlo-h\'oii1ms-    

J  .  ,i . Biivnlrvs  articif.     

4.4. Spiiiali's  ivrvicis.    

J.J.  ihiiipkri.    _  

t>.t>.  H-arhdo-  maslvidLi  _ .  _  _  _  _   

^ .  Iransvi  Tsaiis  1  \rvii-u.   ..-  

8 .  d-niaiKi  descmJeiis.   

o .  I) .  Sc/iLm  vu'Jii.  

iiKSnilcnus  postiais.  

a.  u.Kc  JiitiTi  wftalcs  irvtiTni.  

K. lu . IntiTt wttiift'j  interni.  _._   

JS-iS-Iriins-  vtTsi  aMontinis. .  

i4^.TA.Siirro-liunl>ii]i\f  ciun  /orujismis  dorsi 

a;.     /,( ^/ii/i.s-i/nj  ,•/< i/.-iv.    -  — 

](>.  j/K. 7i  1  ^  hiinhdit's.  _  _  -  

1"].  ij.  (Muh-i  imjiore,s-  '  

jP.  iff.  ifl.  Ohiuraloivs  I'dtt-nii.   -  ■ 

lo  OhtwtilorcV  interiu   

^\2t> \l-  .iVmi - mtvilmmosi  

-v .  -n .  <  TiviiiUs-    

22.22, ,iv.A,Uucf-ores  rnaqni  fenwrmn  

7.1.2:',  .Midpilnui  imriim  rapitL]  hrtTioru  — 


.  TopS/ri.-   

.  Tibiales  posliri   

.  TlmiTfs  lonai  poUiaim  pedum  

Peroiii-i  lonfli.   

.  Feronei  brevex    

.  Sr/msore.c  breves  dufitorum  pedum. 

.  Sitbsaipidtires.    

.  Ti'refe.f  rrnifimxe.    

.  (hraco  -briiAitiles:  

.  Brndiiales  <:i  t,Tni  

.  Bmchiiiles  intend    

.litidioles  exlemi  IcniiiortM'.  

.  Hiuiiiihv  AVterni  dreviores  - 

.  Si ipiihi force  fin'ye.i:  

.  Tromi/iir  cjiiiidni/i/s    

.  Pro/iaidi.   _.-  -  

.JuiAietor  olsis  nietanirpi  ipmrti ... 


Mii-scl- 


VOZ.n.  Ontlim  ofF/.IT 


1  ■  OHz^ius'  superior  oaxTi.. 

2.  -Rectuj'  attollens:   

  addztctor  oculi..^ 


4.  Jiecd  aiductoTej"  oaRonim,..   

S-  Hectiis  deprc/jor  oadz.   

//.  Fiery qaidaus-  iiit£mu^.  

7.  jLoiiffi  colli  

8.  Scalern  I'nedd  

t).  Jntei'coj-talM  e^rterrd...  _  

10.  —   .  intcrrd^    

2z.  DiapJirqrfmji..    

12.  Qixadrati  Tzaniomm....  

23.  Tj-oas  pccnais:  _    

24.  Psoce  ynaffid  _  _   

15.  Jliaci  izitard    

x6.  OitiiratoTe^  atemr  _  _  

J7.  Adductores'  ?najj?d  fem/inan   

28.  Tdnalej'  posdd.  _  

2^-  Terond  irevej:   

■20-  Sub^capidaTes.      - 

22.  Snpinator&f  l>reves.   

22.  Fronatore.s  quadrati.  

73.  IFlejcorM  7>reve,f  poTdarm  rnamnmi 
24.  -  iMiu'torM  poldnmi  Tnamarm  


Muscles 


roz.]T.Oux7j7ip  or  r/  mr/ 


2.  J. 

2.  2. 

3.  3- 
4-  4- 

6 

7.  i-r. 
X  8.  it. 
?■  .9-  ir. 

JO.  lO. 

n.  Ji . 
uz.  ir. 

jd.i6. 
17.17. 
28.  iS. 
Iff.  10. 
20.  20. 


JReeti  a^itts-  pos'tid  minorej-.^ 

Rerti  i-apztir  po.<-ti/ri  nupores  

Obli/fid  j^iperiorar  capitif  

Ohlufid  inferiorej-  capztu-  

SeaTeni  medii    

Zevaior  lonffior  eoftoe  dednwe.. 

Ihtgrceis-tales  extemi  

InterceKftcdAf  inferni .  

PUiira   

Qiuidrati  lu/nbortart  

Iliac/  in/emi     

Obturatorej-  extemi  


^dductjore^  maani  ferruTrum.  

TibiaJiif  posti/'i  

Zeronei  breves-  

Subj-capulares-  

SupiTuitores  bnerof.  

Frortatores-  quadrati  

S'lexores  b/vfes  polZictun  Tnanuum 
^dductores-  po71ici/.m.  maTucum  


a,Ve?m  IchsUzM.  h ,('^Tui]iai.  c.llediaim  .  (L,Radialu.  t.OiMtoKs  .  f.g.3£ediana,hasaica,i:cephaUm 
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